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TT is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven *by the 
•*- fear of evil, than attracted by the prospect of good; to be exposed to censure, without hope 
of praise ; to be disgraced by miscarriage, or punished for neglect, where success wdtxld have 
been without applause, and diligence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have con- 
sidered, not as the pupil, but the slave of science, the piouicr of literature, doomed only to 
remove rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius 
press forward to conquest and glory, without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that 
facilitates their progress. Evexy other author may aspire to praise; the lexicographer can 
only hope to escape reproach, and even this negative recompense has been yet granted to 
vciy few. 

1 have, notwithstanding this discouragement, attempted a dictionary of the English' 
language, which, while it was employed in the cultivation of every species of literature, has 
itself been hitherto neglected; suffered to spread, under the direction of chance, into wild 
exuberance ; resigned to the tyranny of time and fasliion ; and exposed to the corruptions of 
ignorance, and'capriccs of innovation. 

When I took the first survey of my undertaking, I found our speech copious without 
order, and energetick without rules : wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be 
disentangled, and confusion to be regulated ; choice was to be made out of boundless variety, 
■without any established principle of selection; adulterations were to be detected, without a 
settled test of purity; and modes of expression to be injected or received, without the 
suffrages of any writers of classical reputation or acknowledged authority. 

• .. 

Having therefore no assistance but from general grammar, I apjOied my^df to the jlferusal 
of our writers; and noting whatever might be of use to ascertain or illustrate # any word or 
phrase, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, ! l&lti&jjl to 
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method, t establishing to myself, in the progress of the work, such rules as experience and 
analogy suggested to me ; experience, which practice and observation were continually 
increasing; mid analogy, which, though in some words obscure, was evident in others. 

In adjusting the Oiituogkapiiy, which has been to this time unsettbd and fortuitous, I 
&und it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that arc inherent in our tongue, and 
perhaps coeval witli it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers lias 
produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themselves 
once unnecessary, must be tolerated among the imperfections of human things, and which 
require only to be registered, that they may not l>6 increased, and ascertained, that they may 
not be confounded: but every language has likewise its improprieties and absurdities, which it 
is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 

/ 

As language was tit its beginning merely oral, all words of necessary or common use were 
spokeif before they were written; and while they were unfixed by any visible signs, must have 
been spoken with great diversity, as we now observe those who cannot read to catch sounds 
imperfectly, and niter them negligently. "When this wild and barbarous jargon was first 
reduced to an alphabet, every penman endeavoured to express, as lie could, the sounds which 
he was accustomed to prouounce or to receive, and vitiated in writing such words as were 
already vitiated in speech. The powers of the letters, when they were applied to a new 
language, must have been vague and unsettled, and therefore different hands would exhibit 
the same sound by different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arise in a great part, the various dialects of the same 
country, which will always be observed to grow fewer, and less different, as books are 
multiplied; and from Ibis arbitrary representation of sounds by letters, proceeds that diversity 
of spelling observable in the Saxon remains, and I suppose in the first books of every nation, 
which perplexes or destroys analogy, and produces anomalous formations, that, being once 
incorporated, can never be afterward dismissed or reformed. 

Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, strength from strong, darling from dear, 
breadth from broad, li^hn dry, drought, and from high, hciyht, which Milton, in zeal for.amilogy, 
writes highflr, (lattice exempt a jurat spini tic pluribus ana ; to change all would be too much, 
and to change one is nothing. 

o o 

This uncertainty is most frequent in the vowels, which arc so capriciously pronounced, and 
so differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every 
mouth, tjiat to them, as is well known to etymologists, little regard is to he shewn in the 
d(\,uotion^f one language from another. 

Sift-h defects afe not errors in orthography, but spots of barbarity impressed so deep in the 
English language, that crifieism cun never wash them away: these, therefore, must be permitted 
to rq^Vaiiflmtouclied; but many words have likewise been altered by accident, or depraved by 
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ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar lias been weakly followed; and some still continue 
to be variously written, as authours differ in their care or skill : of these ft was proper to enquire 
the true orthography, which T have always considered as depending on their derivation, and 
have therefore referred them to their original languages: thus I write enchant , enchantment \ 
enchanter , after the French , and incantation after the Latin ; thus entire is chosen rather than 
intire, because it passetf to us not from the Latin integer , but from the French enticr . 


Of many words it; is difficult to say whether they were immediately received from the Latin 
or tin? French, since at the time whqp we had dominions in France, we had Latin service in 
our churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the French generally supplied us; for we. 
have few Latin words, among the terms of domestic use, which are yot French ; but many 
French, which are very remote from Latin . 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, 1 have been often obliged to sacrifice 
.uniformity to custom; thus 1 write, in compliance with a numberless majority, coticeg and 
inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy ami phantom*, sometimes the derivative varies from the 
primitive, as explain and explanation , repeat and repetition . 


Sonic combinations of lettershaving the same power are used indifferently without any dis- 
coverable reason of choice, as in choak, choke ; soap, sope; fein l, fuel, and many others; which 
I have sometimes inserted twice, that those who search for them under either form, may not 
search in vain. 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the •mode of spelling by which it is 
inserted in the series of the dictionary, is to be considered as that to which I give, perhaps not 
often rashly, the preference. I have left, in the examples, to every authour his own practice, 
unmolested, that the reader may balance suffrages, and judge between us: but this question is 
not always to be determined by reputed or by real learning; some men, intent upon greater 
things, have thought little on sounds and derivations; some, knowing in the ancient tongues, 
have neglected those in which our words are commonly to be sought. Thus Hammond writes 
fee tble ness for feasibleness, because 1 suppose he imagined it derived immediately from the 
Latin ; and some words, such as dependant, dependent; de pendance , dependence, vary their final 
t syllable, as one or another language is present to the writer. ) 


Tr this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity 
sought praise by petty reformation, lliavo endeavoured to proceed with a scholar’s reverence 
for antiquity, and a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. 1 have attempted few 
alterations, and among those few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to tl^c ancient 
practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recommend to those, whose thoughts iiavqjxbn 
perhaps employed too anxiously on verbal singularities, not to disturty^pun narrow views, nr 
for minute, propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has bcci^ asserted, that for tfic law 
to be known, is of more importance than to be right . Change, savs Hooker, is not made without 
inconvenience, even from worse to better. There is in constancy # aiul stability a general .and 
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lasting advantage, which will always overbalance the slow improvements of gradual correction. 
Much dess ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or 
copy that which every variation of time or place makes different from itself, and imitate those 
changes, which will again be changed,' while imitation is employed in observing them. 

This recommendation of steadiness and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that 
particular combinations of letters have much influence on human happiness ; or that truth may 
not be successfully taught by modes of spelling fanciful and erroneous: .1 am not yet so lost in 
lexicography, as to forget that words are the daughters of earth , and that things are the eons of 
hearen . Language is only the instrument of science, and words are but the signs of ideas: I 
wish, however, that the instrument might be less apt to decay, and that signs might be 
permanent, like the things which they denote. 

r f 

In settling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which 1 have 
directed, by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated syllable. It will sometimes be 
found, that the accent is placed by the authour quoted, on a different syllable from that 
marked Si the alphabetical series ; it is then to be understood, that custom has varied, or that 
the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short directions are sometimes given 
where the sound of letters is irregular; and if they are sometimes omitted, defect in such 
minute observations will be more easily excused, than superfluity. 

In the investigation botli of the orthography and signification of words, their Etymology 
was necessarily to be considered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and 
derivatives. A primitive word, .is that which can be traced no further to any English root; 
thus circumspect , circumvent , circumstance , delude , concave , and complicate , though compounds 
in the Latin , are to us primitives. Derivatives, are all those that can be referred to any word 
in English of greater simplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy sometimes needless; for 
who does not see that, remoteness comes from remote , lovely from love, concavity from concave , 
and demonstrative from Remonstrate ¥ but this grammatical exuberance the scheme of my work 
did not allow me to Impress. It is of great importance in examining the general fabrick of a 
language, to tracefonc word from another, by noting the usual modes of derivation aml t 
inflection; and uniformity must bo preserved in systematical works, though sometimes at the 
cxpei ice of particular propriety. 

Among other derivatives I have been careful to insert and elucidate the anomalous plurals 
of nouns and preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though 
faJhiliar t<^ those who have always used them, interrupt and embarrass the learners of our 
language. 

° i° * 

Thc_t\va languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and 
Teutonick : under the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the 
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Teutonick range the Saxon , German , and all their kindred dialects. # Most of our polysyllables 
are Roman , and our words of one syllable are very often Teutonick . 

In assigning the Roman original, it has perhaps solhotimes happened that [ have mentioned 
only the Latin, when the word was borrowed from the Trench) and considering myself as 
employed only in tlu» illustration of my own language, 1 have not been very careful to obsefve 
whether the Latin word be pure or barbarous, or the French elegant or obsolete. 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner , the only 
names which l have forborn to quote wlnjn 1 copied their books; not, that \ might appropriate 
their labours or usurp their honours, but that 1 might spare a perpetual repetition by one 
general acknowledgment. Of these, whom 1 ought not to mention bftt. with the reverence due 

o 1 o ^ 

to instructors and benefactors, Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and 
Skinner in rectitude of understanding. Junius was accurately skilled in all the northern 
languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occasional 
inspection into dictionaries; but, the learning of Junius is often of no other use than to show 
him a track by which be may deviate from bis purpose, to which Skinner always presses 
forward by the shortest way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always 
full of knowledge; but his variety distracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently 
disgraced by his absurdities. 


The votaries of the northern muses will not perhaps easily restrain their indignation, when 
they find the name of Junius thus degraded by a disadvantageous comparison; but whatever 
reverence is due to his diligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of censorious- 
ness to charge that etymologist with want of judgment, who can seriously derive •beam from 
drama, because life is a drama , and a drama is a dream ; and who declares with a tone of 
defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from /xoi/o$, monos , who considers that grief 
naturally loves to be (done.* 


* That L may not. appear to have spoken too irreverently 
of Junius, 1 have, here subjoined a Jew specimens of his 
rty mologi ra 1 ext ra v aganee. 

Ranisii, rvlifjurc , c.r turn no vel taritnrio exijere, in ex ilium 
n (/ere. (f. bu/niir. It. bnndire , bundt </ijinrr. II. bundir. 
U. bannen. vKvi inedii scriptures hnnnire diccbant. V. 
Spehn. in Bannum ct in Banlcuga. Qiioniam verb rogionum 
urbiuinque limites •irduis ploriimqiH! monlibus, altis ilmni 
nibiis. lougia denique llexuosisquc angustissimariim vianim 
nmfraclibus inclndcbant ur, fieri potest id genua limites bun 
dici ab eo quod Maryann et Ihiciarpoi Tarontiuis olim, 
sieuti tradit Hesychius, vocabuulur ut A o£«i mi pi\ lOvrtnlc 
idol, “obliqute ac minimi? in rectum tcmlentcft via?.” Ac 
ibrtasse qnoque. hue faeit quod Rarovc, eodem Hesychio 
teste, dicebant vpij arpay yv\»/» m on tea arduoa. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus, inunis. A.S. 2Kmtig. Nescio an Bint 
ab e/jc'tf vel iptraw, Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur 
interim etymologiain lianc nun obscure firmure codex Kusb. 

VOL. I. 


Mat. xii. 2*2, ubi antique seriptum invenimus gemoeted bit 
emetig. “ Invenit earn vacantem/’ 

Hill, wans, col l it. A.S. byll. Quod videri potest ab- 
scissum ex KoXtuvij vel koAdTror. CoIIis, tumulus, locus in 
]i1ano edition Horn. 11. b. £ 811, inn i'i tic irpoir itfwiOt 
TrbXtnc utirntty kuXiunj. Ubi a^thori brevium scboliorum 
u\wi i] e xp. r ('nr vc tie un'/K tor, yiwXtnftos iio\ib 

Nap, to tub) a nop. Dormice, con dor miser re. Cy in. bep 
pian. A.S. biKcppan. Quod postremum videri potest de 
sumptmii cx url tfxic, obscuritas, tencbrai : nibil enim ivquo 
solet coneiliare somnmn, quain caligiuosa profundus noetis 
obscuritas. , 

Stammered, balbus, bUrsus. Goth. STAMMS. A.S. 
stamer, staiuur. I). stain. B. ef, yneler. Su. stamina. fcl.stainr. 
Sunt a fTTiopv At7i' vel fi'mpvXXfiv, uimifi loifuantate alios 
oflTeiidere; quod impcdlto loquenles libentissTme parrire 
Holeant ; vel quod aliis niinii semper viifeajpur, etiam 
cissime loqueutes. 


a 
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Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonic!: 
the origihal is not alw:i\\s to be found ill any ancient language ; and I have therefore inserted 
Dutch or (Jenna n substitutes, which I consider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, 
but sisters of the English* 

The words which are represented as thus related by descent or cognation, do not always agree 
in sense; for it is incident to words, as to their authours, to degenerate from their ancestors, 
and to change their manners when they change their country. It is sufficient, in etymo- 
logical enquiries, if the senses of kindred words be found such as may easily pass into each 
other, or such as may botli be referred to one general idea. 

A 

The etymology, so far*as it is yet known, was easily found in the volumes where it is par- 
ticularly and professedly delivered ; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the 
orthography was soon adjusted. But to collect the Words of our language was a task of 
greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when 
were exhausted, what was yet wanting must be sought by fortuitous and unguided excursions 
into books, and gleaned as industry should find, or chance should offer it, iu the boundless 
chaos of a living speech. My search, however, has been either skilful or lucky; for I have 
much augmented the vocabulary. 

As my design was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have 
relation to proper names; such as Arlan, Sncinian, Calvinist, Benedictine, Mahometan ; but 
have retained those of a more general nature, as Heathen, Dayan. 

Of the terms of art 1 have received such as could be found either in books of science or 
technical dictionaries ; and have often inserted, from philosophical writers, words which arc 
supported perhaps only by a single authority, and which being not admitted into general use, 
stand yet as candidates or probationers, and must depend for their adoption on the suffrage of 
futurity. 

The words which ourmu thou rs have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or 
ignorance of their owft, by vanity or wantonness, by compliance! with fashion, or Inst of inno- 
vation, I have registfred as they occurred, though commonly only to censure them, and warn 
others against the folly of naturalizing useless foreigners to the injury of the natives. 

I have not rejected any by design, merely because they were unnecessary or exuberant; 
but have received those which by different writers have been differently formed, as viscid, 
and viscidity, viscous, and viscocity . 

Compounded or dottblc wokIs T Imvc seldom noted, except when they obtain a signification 
different; from that which* the components have in their simple state. Thus hiyhwayman, 

* woodman, and horsecourscr, require an explication; but of thief like or coachdriver no notice 
was needed, because the primitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 
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Words arbitrarily formed by a constant and settled fmalogy, like diminutive adjectives in 
ish, as greenish, bluish , adverbs in///, as dully, openly , substantives in ness, as •vile ness, faultiness, 
were less diligently sought, and many sometimes have been omitted, when I had i^o authority 
that invited me to insert them; not that they are not^enuine and regular offsprings of English 
roots, but because their relation to the primitive being always the same, their signification 
cannot be mistaken. # 

The verbal nouns in in<j, such as the keeping of the castle, the leading of the army, are 
always neglected, or placed only ty illustrate the sense of "the verb, except when they signify 
things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living ; or have an 
absolute and abstract signification, as colouring , painting, learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by signifying rather qualities than action, They 
take the nature of adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horse, a horse 
that^can pace: these 1 have ventured to call participial adjectives, lint neither are these 
always inserted, because they are commonly to be understood, without any danger of mistake, 
by consulting the verb. 

Obsolete words are admitted, when they are found in autlumrs not obsolete, or when they 
have any force or beauty that may deserve revival. 

As composition is one of the chief characteristic's of a language, 1 have endeavoured to make 
souks reparation for the universal negligence of my predecessors, by inserting great numbers 
of compounded words, as may be found under after , fore, new , night , fair, and many more. 
These, numerous as they are, might he multiplied, but that use. and curiosity are here satisfied, 
and the frame of our language and modes of our combination amply discovered. 

Of some forms of composition, such as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and 
im to signify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, because the use 
of these particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so little limited, that they are hourly affixed to 
new words as occasion requires, or is imagined to require them. 

There is another kind of composition more frequent in our language* than perhaps in any 
other, from which arises to foreigners the greatest difficulty. We modify the signification 
of many verbs by a particle subjoined; as to come off to escape by a fetch; to fall on, to 
attack; to fall off, to apostatize; to break off, to stop abruptly; to bear out, to justify; to fall 
in, to comply; to give over, to cease; to set off, to embellish; to set in, to begin a continual 
tenour; to set out, to begin a course or journey; to take off, to copy; with innumerable, 
expressions of the same kind, of which some appear wildly irregular, being so far distant from 
the sense of the simple words, that no sagacity will he able to trace the steps by which they 
arrived at the present use. These I have noted with great care;* and though L cam/ot flatter 
myself that the collection is complete, l believe 1 have so far assisted the students of our 
language, that this kind of phraseology will be no longer insuperable ; and the combinations of 

u 2 
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verbs and particles, by chance omitted, will be easily explained by comparison with those that 
may be found. 

I 

. Many words yet stand supported only by tlic name of Bailey, Ainsworth , Philips, or the 
contracted Did. for Dictionaries subjoined : of those I am not always certain that they arc read 
in any book but the works of lexicographers. Of such 1 have omitted many, because I had 
never read them; and many I have inserted, because they may perhaps exist., though they 
have escaped my notice: they are, however, to be yet considered as resting only upon the 
credit of former dictionaries. Others, which 1 considered- as useful, or know to be proper, 
though 1 could not at present support them by authorities, I have suffered to stand upon my 
own attestation, claiming the same privilege with my predecessors of being sometimes credited 
without proof. 

Thu \vords, thus selected ami disposed, are grammatically considered : they are referred to 
the. different parts of speech ; traced, when they are irregularly inflected, through their various 
terminations; and illustrated l>v observations, not indeed id great or striking importance, 
separately considered, but necessary to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected 
or forgotten by Ewjlish grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expect malignity most frequently to fasten, is the 
Explanation ] in which I cannot hope to satisfy those, who are perhaps not inclined to be 
pleased, since 1 have not always been able to satisfy myself. To interpret a language by itself 
is veiy difficult; many words cannot be explained by synonimes, because the idea signified by 
them has not more than one appellation ; nor by paraphrase 1 , because simple ideas cannot be 
described. When the nature of things is unknown, or the notion unsettled and indefinite, 
and various in various minds, the words by which such notions are conveyed, or such things 
denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And such is the fate of hapless lexicography, that 
not only darkness, hut light, impedes and distresses it ; things may he not only too little, but 
too much known, to he happily illustrated. To explain, requires the use of terms less abstruse 
than that which is to be explained, and such terms cannot always be found; for as nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something intuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can he defined Vut by the use of words too plain to admit a definition. 
t 

Other words there are, of which the sense is too subtle and evanescent to he fixed in a 
paraphrase; such are all those which are by the grammarians termed ex/Jctin^ and, in dead 
languages, are suffered to pass for empty sounds, of no other use than to fill a verse, or to 
modulate a period, but which are easily perceived in living tongues to have power and 
emphasis, though it be sometimes such as no other form of expression can convey. 

My # lahour has likewise been much increased by a class of verbs too frequent in the 
Ein/lish language, of which* the signification is so loose and general, the use so vague and 
indeterminate, •and the senses detorted so widely from the first idea, that it is hard to trace them 
through the rrjaze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumscribe 
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them by any limitations, or interpret them by any words of distinct and settled meaning: such 
are bear, break , come , east, full , (jet, give, do, put , set, go, rim, make, take, turn, throve. If of 
these the whole power is not accurately delivered, it must be remembered, that while our 
language; is yet living, and variable by the caprice of * very one that speaks it, these words are 
hourly shifting their relations, and can no more be ascertained in a dictionary, than a grove, 
in the agitation of a sWm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with so groat latitude, that they are not easily 
reducible under any regular seheipe of explication: this difficulty is not less, nor perhaps 
greater, in English, than in other languages. 1 have laboured them with diligence, T hope with 
success ; such at ■ least as can be expected in a task, which no man, however learned or 
sagacious, lias yet been able to perform. - 

* 

Some words there are which T cannot explain, because L do not understand them; these 
might have been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not so far indulge 
my vanity as to decline this confession: for when Tally owns himself ignorant whether Jessus, 
in the twelve tables, means a funeral song, or mourning garment; and Aristotle doul?ts whether 
in the Iliad, signifies a mule, or muleteer, 1 may freely, without shame, leave some 
ubseuritics to happier industry, or future information. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word 
explained, should be always reciprocal ; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always 
attain. Words are seldom exactly synonymous; a new term was not introduced, but because 
the former was thought inadequate: names, therefore, have often many ideas, bur few ideas 
have many names. Jl was then necessary to use the proximate word, lor the deficiency of single 
terms can very seldom be supplied by circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience great of such 
mutilated interpretations, because the sense may easily be collected entire from the examples. 

In every word of extensive use, it was requisite to mark the progress of its meaning, and 
show by what gradations of intermediate sense it has passed from its primitive to its remote 
and accidental signification; so that every foregoing explanation slwmld tend to that which 
follows, •and the scries be regularly concatenated from I he first notion to^the last. 

This is specious, but not always practicable; kindred senses maybe so interwoven, that the 
perplexity cannot be disentangled, nor any reason be assigned why oiu; should be ranged before 
flic other. When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, bow can a con- 
secutive series be firmed of senses in their nature collateral? The shades of meaning some- 
times pass imperceptibly into each other; so that though on one side they apparently differ, 
yet it is impossible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the same race, though not exactly 
alike, are sometimes so little different, that, no words can express the dissimilitude, though the 
mind easily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and* sometimes there js such a 
confusion of acceptations, that discernment is wearied, and distinction puzzled, and per-, 
severance herself hurries to an end, by crouding together what alvo cannot separate. 
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These complaints of difficulty will, by those that have never considered words beyond their 
popular Use, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure 
veneration to his studies by involution and obscurity, lint every art is obscure to those that 
have not learned it: this uncertainty ' of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known 
to those who have joined philosophy with grammar; and if I have not expressed them very 
clearly, it must be remembered that I am speaking of that which words arc insufficient 
to explain. 


The original sense of words is often driven out of use ,by their metaphorical acceptations, 
yet must be inserted for the sake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour 
is used for material heatj or whether jla grant, in English, ever signifies the same with burning', 
yet such are the primitive ideas of these words, which arc therefore set first, though without 
examples, that the figurative senses may be comiuodiously deduced. 


t 

Such is the exuberance of signification which many words have obtained, that it was scarcely 
possible to collect all their senses; sometimes the meaning of derivatives must be sought in 
the mother term, and sometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be supplied in the 
train of derivation, [n any ease of doubt or difficulty, it, will be always proper to examine 
all the words of the same race; for some words are slightly passed over to avoid repetition, 
some, admitted easier and clearer explanation than others, and all will be better understood, 
as they are considered in greater variety of structures and relations. 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the same skill, or the same happiness: 
things equally easy in themselves, are not all equally easy to any single mind. Every writer 
of a long work commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor 
obscurity to confound him ; and in a search like this, many felicities of expression will be 
casually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will 
admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole performance. 


But many seeming faults arc to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than 
the negligence of the performer. Thus some explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or 
circular, as hind, the female of the zing; slag , the male of the. hind: sometimes easier words are 
changed into harde/, as burial into sepal lure or interment, drier into desieeative , dryness into 
siccity or aridity, fit into paroxysm; for tin; easiest word, whatever it be, can never be 
translated into one more easy. Rut easiness and difficulty are merely relative, and if the 
present prevalence of our language should invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will be 
assisted by those words which now seem only to increase or produce obscurity 7 , lor this 
reason I have endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to Uiieer 
to gladden , or exhilarate , that every learner of English may be assisted by his own tongue. 

The, solution of all difficulties, and the supply of all defects, must be sought in the 
•examples, subjoined to the various senses of each word, and ranged according to the time of 
their autliours. 
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When first I collected these authorities, I was desirous that every quotation 'should he 
useful to some other end than the illustration of a word; 1 .therefore extracted from philo- 
sophers principles of science; from historians remarkable facts; from chymists complete 
processes; from divines striking exhortations; and fr«^n ports bountiful descriptions. Such is 
design, while it is yet at a distance from execution. When the time called upon me to range* 
this accumulation of elegance and wisdom into an alphabetical series, J soon discovered that 
the bulk of my volumes would fright away the student, and was forced to depart from my 
scheme of including all that was pleasing or useful in Knylisk literature, and reduce my 
transcripts very often to clusters of words, in which scarcely any meaning is retained; thus to 
the weariness of copying, 1 was condeinnetl to add the vexation of expunging. Some passages 
1 have yet spared, which may relieve the labour of verbal searches, aiid intersperse with 
verdure miditowers the dusty desarts of barren philology. • 

The examples, thus mutilated, are. no longer to be considered as conveying the sentiments 
or doctrine of their aul hours; the word for the sake of which they are inserted, with all its 
appendant clauses, has been carefully preserved; but it may sometimes happen, by hasty 
del munition, that the general tendency of the sentence may be. changed: the divine mav 
desert his tenets, or tlu? philosopher his system. 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as masters 
of elegance or models of stile; but words must be sought where they arc used; and in what 
pages, eminent for purify, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations 
serve no other purpose than that of proving the bare existence of words, and arc therefore 
selected with less scrupulousness than those which are to teach their structures and relations. 

My purpose was to admit no testimony of living aut hours, that T might not be misled Im- 
partiality, and that none of my contemporaries might have reason to complain; nor have 1 
departed from this resolution, but when some performance of uncommon excellence excited my 
veneration, when my memory supplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, 
or when my heart, in the tenderness of friendship, solicited admission for a favourite name. 


So far have T been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that L have 
studiously endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from tli^ writers before the 
restoration, whose works I regard as the well. s* <>J Kiujlidi muhjihul , as the pure sources of 
genuum diction. Our language, for almost a century, lias, by the concurrence of many causes, 
been gradually departing from its original Teuton id: character, and deviating towards a Gallidc 
structure and phraseology, from which it ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making our 
ancient volumes the ground-work of stile, admitting among the additions of later times only 
such as may supply real deficiencies, such are readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, 
and incorporate easily with our native idioms. 


13ut as every language has a time of rudeness antecedent to perfection, as well as of false 
refinement and declension, 1 have been cautious lest my zeal for mitiquity might /lrive me into 
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times too ‘remote, and croud my book with words now no longer understood. I have fixed 
Sidney's work for the boundary, beyond which 1 make few excursions. From the authours 
which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a speech might be formed adequate to all the purposes of 
use! and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted from Hooker and the translation 
of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the phrases of policy, war, and 
navigation from Raleigh \ the dialect of poetry and fiction from Spenser and Sidney; and the 
diction of common life from Shakespeare , few ideas would be lost to mankind, for want of 
Enylish words, in which they might be expressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be so combined as that its meaning is 
apparently determined by the tract and tenour of the sentence; such passages 1 have therefore 
chosen, and when it happened that any authour gave a definition of a term, or such an 
explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have placed his authority as a supplement to my 
own, without regard to the chronological order, that is otherwise observed. 

Some words, indeed, stand unsupported by any authority, but they are commonly deri- 
vative nouns or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and constant analogy, or 
names of things seldom occurring in books, or words of which 1 have reason to doubt the 
existence. 


There is more danger of censure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; autho- 
rities will sometimes seem to have been accumulated without necessity or use, and perhaps 
some will be found, which might, without hiss, have been omitted. 4 But a work of this kind is 
not hastily to be charged with superfluities: those quotations which- to careless or unskilful 
perusers appear only to repeat the same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, 
diversities of signification, or, at least, afford different shades of the same‘‘ifleaning: one will 
shew the ivord applied to persons, another to things; one will express an ill, another 1 a good, 
and a third a neutral sense; one will prove the expression genuine from an ancient authour; 
•another will shew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by another 
of more credit; an ambiguous sentence is ascertained by a passage clear and determinate; the 
word, how often soever»repeated, appears with new associates and in different combinations, 
and every quotation contributes something to the stability or enlargement of the language. 


When words are used equivocally, 1 receive them in either sense; when they are meta- 
phorical, I adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 


I have sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of 
sentiments, by shewing how one authour copied the thoughts and diction of another: such 
quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which might justly be censured, did they not 
gratify^ the mind, by affording a kind of intellectual history. 

t 

The various syntactical structures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; 
the licence o*i negligence witji which many words have been hitherto used, has made our stile . 
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capricious and indeterminate; when the different combinations of the same word arc exhibited 
together, the preference is readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured *to direct 
the choice. 

Thus have, I laboured to settle the orthography, display the analogy, regulate the struc- 
tures, and Ascertain the signification of English words, to perform all the parts of a faitliful 
lexicographer: but 1 have not always executed my own scheme, or satisfied my own expecta- 
tions. The work, whatever proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of 
many improvements: the orthography which I recommend is still controvertible, the etymo- 
logy which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps frequently erroneous; the explanations are some- 
times too much contracted, and sometimes too much diffused, the significations are distinguished 
rather with suhtilty than skill, and the attention is harassed with urfuecessary minuteness. 

The examples are too often injudiciously truncated, and perhaps sometimes, I hope very 
rarefy, alleged in a mistaken sense; for in making this collection 1 trusted more to memory, 
than, in a state of disquiet, and embarrassment, memory can contain, and purposed to supply at 
the review what was left incomplete in the first transcription. 

Mail)' terms appropriated to particular occupations, though necessary and significant, are 
undoubtedly omitted; and of the words most studiously considered and exemplified, many 
senses have escaped observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have 
attempted much is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the, strength that under- 
takes it: To rest, below his own aim is incident to every one whose fancy is active, and whose 
views are comprehensive; nor is any mau satisfied with himself because he has done much, lmt 
because he can conceive little. When first 1 engaged in this work, T resolved to leave neither 
words nor tilings unexamined, and pleased myself with a prospect of the hours which I should 
revel away in feasts of literature, the obscure recesses of northern learning, which I should 
enter and ransack, the treasures with which I expected every search into those neglected mines 
to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I should display* my acquisitions to man- 
kind. ‘When- 1 had thus enquired into the original of words, I resolved to show likewise my 
attention to things; to pierce deep into every science, to enquire the. native of every substance 
of which 1 inserted the name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly logical, and exhibit 
evc.y production of art or nature, in an accurate description, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical, lint these were the dreams of a poet 
doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. I soon found that it is too late to look for instru- 
ments, when the work calls for execution, and that whatever abilities 1 had brought to my 
task, .with those I must finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire 
whenever 1 was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, 
without much improvement ; for 1 did not find by my first experiments, that what.l had not 
Of my own was easily to be obtained : I saw that one enquiry only gave occasion to another 
that Ixiok referred to book, that to search was not always to find’, and to find yns not always 
vol. i. b 
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to lie informed; and tlmt thus to pursue perfection, was, like the first inhabitants of Arcadia, 
to chace - the sun, which, when they had reached the hill where he seemed to rest, was still 
beheld at the same distance from them. , 

I- then contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, and no longer to solicit, 
auxiliaries, which produced more incumbrance than assistance: by this I obtained at least, 
one advantage, that I set. limits to my work, which would in time he finished, though not 
completed. 

Despondency has newer so far prevailed as to depress me to negligence; some faults will at 
last appear to he the. effects of anxious diligence and persevering activity. The nice and 
subtle ramifications of meaning were not easily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and 
convinced of the necessity of disentangling combinations, and separating similitudes. Many 
of the distinctions which to common readers appear useless and idle, will he found real and 
important by men versed in 1 lie school philosophy, without, which no dictionary ever shall bo 

accurately compiled, or skilfully examined. 

(. 

Some souses however there are, which, though not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that 
they are often confounded. Most men think indistinctly, and therefore? cannot speak with 
exactness; and consequently some examples might he indifferently put to either signification: 
tins uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not form, but register the language; who 
do not teach men how they should think, but relate how they have hitherto expressed their 
thoughts. 

The imperfect sense of some examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they 
will be compensated by innumerable passages selected with propriety, and preserved with 
exactness; some shining with sparks of imagination, and some replete with treasures of wisdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but 
because care, will not always be successful, and recollection or information conic too late for 
use. 

« 

That many tcrms<of art and manufacture are omitted, must be frankly acknowledged; but 

for this defect l may boldly allege, that it was unavoidable: I could not visit caverns to learn 

the miner’s language, nor fake a voyage to perfect my skill in the dialect of navigation, nor 

visit the warehouses of merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools 

and operations, of which no mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or easy 

enquiry brought within my reach, has not been neglected; but it had been a hopeless labour 

to glean up words, by courting living information, and contesting with the sullenncss of one, 

and the roughness of another. 

* < 

. To furnish .the academicians della Crimea with words of this kind, a scries of comedies 
called la Fie>\ !, or the Fair,, was professedly written by Buonaroli ; but 1 had no such as- 
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sistant, and therefore was content to want what they must have wanted likewise, had they not 
luckily been so supplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary to be lamented as omissions. Of 
the laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great measure casual and 
mutable; many of their terms are formed for some temporary or local convenience, and 
though current at. certain times and places, arc in others utterly unknown. This fugitive 
cant, which is always in a state of increase or decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the 
durable materials of a language, i*nd therefore must be suffered to perish with other tilings 
unworthy of preservation. 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. # Ile that is catching oppor- 
tunities which seldom occur, will suffer those to pass by unreguarded, which he expects 
hourly to return; he that is searching for rare and remote things, will neglect those that are 
obvyms and familiar: thus many of the most common and cursory words have been inserted 
with little illustration, because in gathering the authorities, I forbore to copy those which L 
thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable, that, in reviewing my 
collection, I found the word Ska unexemplified. 

Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things 
easy from confidence ; the mind, afraid of greatness, and disdainful of littleness, hastily 
withdraws herself from painful searches, and passes with scornful rapidity over tasks nut 
adequate to her powers, sometimes too secure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous 
effort; sometimes idle in a plain path, and sometimes distracted in labyrinths, and dissipated 
bv different intentions. 

A large work is difficult because it is large, even though all its parts might singly be 
performed with facility ; where there are many things to be done, each must be allowed its 
share of time and labour, in the proportion only which it bears to the whole ; nor can it be 
expected, that the stones which form the dome of a temple, should be squared and polished 
like the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with sv much application, 1 
cannot but. have some degree of parental loudness, it is natural to form conjectures. Those 
win. have been persuaded to think well of my design, require that it should fix our 
language, and put a stop to those alterations which lime and chance have hitherto been 
Suffered to make in it without opposition. With this consequence I will confess that I 
flattered myself for a while ; but now begin to fear that 1 have indulged expectation which 
neither reason nor experience can justify. When we see men grow old and die at a certain 
time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promises to 
prolong life to a thousand years; and with equal justice may the lexicographer be derided, 
who being able to produce no example of a nation that has preserved frheir words and 
phrases from mutability, shall imagine that his dictionary can embalm hiy language, and 

b 2 
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secure it from corruption and decay, that it is in his power to change sublunary nature, or 
clear the world at once; from folly, vanity, and affectation. 

\ 

With this hope, however, academics nave been instituted, to guard the avenues of their 
languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders ; but their vigilance and activity have 
hitherto been vain ; sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal restraints ; to enchain syllables, 
and to lash the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure its desires 
by its strength. The French language has visibly changed under the inspection of the 
academy; the stile of Arnelafs translation of father Paul is observed by Le Couraj/er to be nn 
pen passe ; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any modern writer is not 
perceptibly different from that of JJoceace, Machiavel , or Caro. 

u 

Total and sudden transformations of a language seldom happen ; conquests and migrations 
are now very rare : but there are other causes of change, which, though slow in their 
operation, and invisible in their progress, are perhaps as much superiour to human resistance, 
as the revolutions of the sky, or intumescence of the tide. Commerce, however necessary, 
however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, corrupts the language; they that have 
frequent intercourse with strangers, to whom they endeavour to accommodate themselves, 
must in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which serves the traffickers on the 
Mediterranean, and Indian coasts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the 
warehouse, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, 
and be at last incorporated with the current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The language most, likely to continue 
long without alteration, would be that of a nation raised a little, and but a little, above 
barbarity, secluded from strangers, and totally employed in procuring the eonvenieneics ot 
life; either without books, or, like some of the Mahometan countries, with very few: men 
thus busied and unlearned, having only such words as common use requires, would perhaps 
long continue to express the same notions by the same signs, But no such constancy can 
be expected in a people polished by arts, and classed by subordination, where one part, of the 
community is sustained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Those who have 
much leisure to think, will always be enlarging the stock of ideas, and every increase of 
knowledge, whether <real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. 
When the mind is unchained from necessity, it will range after convenience; when it is left 
at large in the fields of speculation, it will shift opinions; as any custom is disused, the 
words that expressed it must perish with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate 
speech in the same proportion as it alters practice. * 

As by the cultivation of various sciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnished 
with words deflected from their original sense; the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s 
zenith, or, the excentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the physician of sanguine expectations 
and phlegmatick delays. Copiousness of speech will give opportunities to capricious choice, 
by which soirfy words will be preferred, and others degraded ; vicissitudes of fashion will 
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enforce the use of new, or extend the signification of known terms. The trope! of poetry 
will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the current, sense : 
pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, ;jnd the pen must at length comply with 
the tongue ; illiterate writers will at one time or ttflier, by publick infatuation, rise into 
renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will use them with colloquial 
licentiousness, confound distinction, and forget propriety. As politeness increases, some 
expressions will be considered as too gross and vulgar for the dc.-licafe, others as too formal 
and ceremonious for the gay and airy; new phrases are therefore adopted, which must, (or 
the same reasons, be in time dismissed. Sir iff, in his pet*ty treatise on the English language, 
allows that new words must sometimes be introduced, but proposes that none should be 
suite red to become obsolete. 15ut what makes a word obsolete, mow. than general agreement 
to forbear it ? and how shall it be continued, when it conveys aii*oHeiisive idea, or recalled 
again into the mouths of mankind, when it lias once by disuse become unfamiliar, and by 
unfamiliarity unpleasing ? 

r flu ire is another cause of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the 
preseii 1 state of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will' produce a 
third distinct from both, and they will always be mixed, when; the chief part of education, and 
the most conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or in foreign tongues, lie that has 
long cultivated another language, willliud its words and combinations croud upon In's memory; 
and haste and negligence, refinement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotiek 
expressions. 

The great pest of speech is frequency of translation. No book was ever turned from one 
language into another, without imparting something of its native idiom; this is the must, 
mischievous and comprehensive innovation; single; words may enter by thousands, and (lie 
fabriek of the tongue continue the same, but new phraseology changes much at once; it alters 
not the single stones of the building, but the order of the columns. If ail academy should be 
established for the cultivation of our stile, which 1, who can never wish to see dependnnee 
multiplied, hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy, lot them, instead of com- 
piling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to stop the. licence of 
translators, whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will reduce us to 
babble a dialect of France. 

» 

Tf the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, what remains but to acquiesce with silence, 
as in the other insurmountable distresses of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot, 
repel, that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by can 1 , though death 
cannot be ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to dege- 
neration; we have long preserved our constitution, let us make some struggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal^ T have 
devoted this book, (he labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer 
yield the palm of philology to the nations of the continent. The chief glory <$f every people 
arises from its authours: whether I shall add any thing by my own writings to/fic reputation 
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of English literature, must be left to time: much of my life has been lost under the pressures 
of disease; much has been trifled away; and much has always been spent in provision for the 
day that was passing over me; but I sl^all not think my employment useless or ignoble, if by 
my assistance foreign nations, and distant ages, gain access to the propagators of knowledge, 
and understand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light to the repositories of science, 
and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wish, [ look with pleasure on my book, however defective, 
and deliver it to the world with the spirit of a mail that has endeavoured well. That it will 
immediately become popular 1 have not promised to myself: a few wild blunders, and risible 
absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnish folly 
with laughter, and hardeil ignorance in contempt ; but useful diligence will at last prevail, and 
the?’e never can be wanting some who distinguish desert; who will consider that no dictionary 
of a living tongue ever can be perfect, since while it is hastening to publication, some words 
are budding, and some falling away ; that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and 
etymology, and that even a whole life would not be sufficient ; that he, whose design includes 
whatever language 1 can express, must often speak of what he does not understand ; that a 
writer will sometimes Ik* hurried by eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint with weariness 
under a task, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is 
obvious is not always known, and what is known is not always present; that sudden tits ot 
inadvertency will surprize vigilance, slight avocations will seduce attention, and casual eclipses 
of the mind will darken learning; and that the writer shall often in vain trace his memory at 
the moment of need, for that which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and which will 
come uncalled into his thoughts tomorrow. 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much 
likewise is performed; and though no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the authour, 
and the world is little solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it con- 
demns; yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it, that the English Dictionary was written with 
little assistance of the learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement* or under the shelter of academick bowers, but amidst inconvenience 
and distraction, in sickness and in sorrow: and it may repress the triumph of malignant 
criticism to observe* that if our language is not. here fully displayed, 1 have only tailed in an 
attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, 
now immutably fixed, and comprised in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive 
ages, inadequate and dcliiMve; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the 
Italian academicians, did not secure them from the censure of Beni ; if the embodied cri ticks 
of France, when fifty years had been spent upon their work, were obliged to change its 
(economy, and give their second edition another form, I may surely be contented without the 
praise of perfection, which, if T could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail 
me/ I have protracted my work till most of those whom 1 wished to please have sunk into 
die grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds: 1 therefore dismiss it with frigid 
tranquillity, giving little to foar or hope from censure or from praise. 
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rpiTOUdll t lie tiri tains ami Welsh were the first possessors of this island, whose names lye recorded, 
1- and are therefore in civil history always considered as the predecessors of the present, inhabitants ; yet 
the dcdnelion of the English language, from the earliest times of which we have any knowledge to its 
present state, requires no mention of them : for wc have so few words which can, with any probability, be 
reform l to liritish roots, that we justly regard the Saxons and ll'rtsh as nations totally distinct. It has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons seized this country, they suffered the Hritains to live among 
them in a state of vassalage, employed in the culture of the ground, and other laborious and ignoble 
services. But it is scarcely possible that a nation, however depressed, should have been mixed in consi- 
derable numbers with the Saxons without some communication of their tongue, and therefore it may, with 
great, reason, be imagined, that those who were not sheltered in the mountains perished by the sword, 
f Non; A.) 

The whole fabriek and scheme of the English language is (Sot hick or Ten ton irk : it is a dialect of 
that tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries of Europe, except those where the Sclavoiiiun 
is spoken. Of these languages, I)r. J/irkes lias thus established the genealogy: — 

GOTTI IClv, 

, 

i 

FKANCICK, ° UIMUKICK, 

German. 'island iek, 

Norwegian, 

Swedish, 

Danish. (Xotk B.) 

Of the Gothirh , the only monument remaining is u copy of the gospels somewhat mutilated, which, 
from the silver with which the characters are adorned, is called the si ter r hook. It is now preserved at 
Lip sat, and lias been twice published. Whether the diction of this venerable manuscript be purely 
Gothirh , has been doubted; it seems, however, to exhibit the most ancient, dialect now to be found of the 
Trntonick race, and the Saxon, which is the original of the present .English, was cither derived from it, or 
both descended from some common parent. (Xotk C.) 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about the year 4S0, they first entered' 'Britain, 
cannot now he known. They seem to have been a people without learning, and very probably without an 
alphabet; their speech, therefore, having been always cursory and extemporaneous, must luue*bcen artless 



ANOLO-SAXON, 

Dutch, 

Frisiek, 

English. 
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and unconnected, without, any modes of transition or involution of clauses; wliicli abruptness and incon- 
nrvtiou may lie observed cten in their later writings. This barbarity may be supposed to have continued 
during their wars with the JJri/ains, which for a time left them no leisure for softer studies; nor is there 
any reason for supposing it abated, till thefyear *>70, when Augustine came from Rome to convert them 
to Christianity. The Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree of civility and 
learning; they then became by degrees acquainted with the Roman language, and so gained, from time to 
time, some knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a language capable of express- 
ing all the sentiments of a civilised people, as appears by king AlJ'mCs paraphrase or imitation of Boethius, 
and his short preface, which I have selected as the first specimen of ancient English, (Note D.) 

1 CAP. r. 

, * 

On iNsrre tide po Colnn of SiiNMu ji ui-jTpo wi|> Ihmiauu rice ire win iipnliofun. and niip lieora ryninguin. T?.T<Ig(»ta 
and Ka Ulrica. wa*ron liatne. ltuiuaiie, Imrig alnarmi. and call Italia rice pad is brtw'ux |>am iimntimi and Sicilia (Nam*" 
calonde in amvald gerrhton. alid pa agtrr |>am toresprecciian cyningum Dcodrie li ng to pain ilcan rice. Se Deodriu 
wits Amulinga. lie wies (-listen. penh he on pam Arviauiscnn gedwolan ftiirhwuiiodc. He gehet. liomanmn his 
frooi.dscipe. swa J>:vt lii mustaii lieora oaldrilita wynV l»eon. Ac he ]>a geliat swifie yfele gelsrste. and swiiSc wrnpo 
geendodo mid manegum mane. pad wa*s to encan oprum imarimcdmn y limn. pad lie Toliaimcs pone* papan hot olslcnn. 
Da wavs sum consul. pad we herefnha liata|>. l>od ins wars hateii. se wars in hoeera-l'lum and on wonild peawinu m* 
rihtwiscsta. So i\i ougeat pa manigfealdan JIM po so ejaiing Dcudiic witli pam (ristcnainloim* and w i]» pain Ih'inanisciim . 
witum djale. he pa geimmde iNara cpiicssi and para ealdrihla (V lii under fiam (aserum hsvfdnn lieora ealdhlaiordiim. 
Da ongan he«siuoagan and leurnigaii on him solium Ini lie p;ot riee iSam unrilihvisan eyniugo alerraii milite. and on ryht 
gclcaHiilra and on rihtwisra anwaild gchringan. Semle pa digMlico a'midgewritu to pam Casoiv to Poii'Jlanlinopolim. 
]»a*r is Preca heali lmrg and lieora eyncstol. tor pam so Pa sere wa*s lieora ealdlilaford eynnes. bivdun hine pat he him 
to lieora Pristendoine and to lieora ealdrihtmn gefuhimiedc*. Da pad ougeat. se wadhreowa cyning Deodric. iSa het ho 
hine gebringau on cam rno and pa*r inne belnean. Da hit «\a gelomp pset se arwyn\i wars on swa min lre ncarnncs.se 
hecom. pawn'd lie swa miele swiiSor on his Mode godnfed. swa his Mod a»r swibor to pam woruld sa'ipum lingewod 
wa*s. and he* iSa uanre frolic l»e in nan pain careerin' ne geiniinde. ac lie goieull niwol of d uno on pa ilor. and hine 
astrehte swipn unrot. and ormod hine seltiie ongan wepau and pus siugende cwa*p. 

CAP. II. 

Da linJS pe ic wrecca geo lustbariiro song, ic serai nu heofiendc singan. and mill swi migenfdum wnnhmi geretian. 
peali ic geo hwilnin geeoplia* liinde. ac ic nu wepende and giM-iendo of geradra worda mir-fo. me ahliiidan pas un- 
getroowan woruld sa-lpa. and me pa fl •rli tan swa hlindno on pis diinmo liol. Da liereatiidon iclcerc lustl>a*me>se pa \*i 
ic him a'lre lmtst truwode, iSa wemlon lii me lwora I nee to and me mid calk* fronigowitan. To whim seooldan la mine 
friend seggan ]wt ic gesadig mon ware, hu ]wog so boon gesadig se tSo on barn gesadpum iSurhwuiiiau no mot. 

PAP. III. 

Da ic pa (Sis loop. rwiriN Doetius. geomrimde asimgeii hadile. Sa com Morgan in to me hoofeiieimd Wisdom. and 
pad min murnende Mod mid his wordmn gegrette. and pus cw'sep. I In no cart |m se mon po on iniiiri* seole wa re afed 
and gi da* red. Ac hwoiion wurdu ) u mid pis^uni wnruld soigum pus swipe gesweneed. Imton ic wat. pa t pit liadst {Sara 
wa pna lo hrape forgiten <So ic ar soalde. D,i ( lipode n: Wisdom and ewirp. Dowitap nu awirgode woruld sorga ot 
niinoa pegenes Mode. Ibrpiifii go sind pa mie.-i:m seeapan. La.-lap hine eft hwrorfan to minum Jarnin. Da t-ode se 
Wisdom near. ewa*p iJoelius. minum lireowsii-udau gej-oliti'. and hit s;w t :i nu niwol hwal lnvega upani-rde. adrigdo 
pa minencs Modes • ■agan*. and hit Iran hlipum wordmn. hw;e|er hit oneiieuwe. liis fostermodor. mid (\im po <\*i p;et * 
Mod wip hewende. (\i geeneow hit swipe sweolido his agin; niodur. | a*t W';es so Wisdom pe hit lango a r tyde. and herde. 
ao hit ougeat his Ian? swipe totoreimo and swdpo tobroeenno mid dysigra lionduni. and hine pa frail hu pa*t gewuirde. 

Da iindswyrde se W isdoni him and wede. J»:et his giugnui ha-ldon hine sw r a tororenne. pa*r pa*r lii twhhodon pa-t lii hine 
online hahhan sceoldun. ac hi gegaderiatS moniti-ald dysig on pane tortruwunga. and on pam gilpe butun In?ora hwelo 
ell to hyre boto gecirre. 1 

This may perhaps he considered as a specimen of the So son in its highest state of purity, for here arc 
scarcely any words borrowed from the Roman diali pts. 

Ot tho following version ot the gospels the age is not certainly known, Imt it was probably written 
between the time oi Alfred apd that of the Norman conquest, and therefore may properly be inserted 
here. 


Fur a translation, set* ji. lx.wi. 
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Translations seldom afford just specimens of a language, and least of all those in which if scrupulous 
and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, because they retain the phraseology .and structure of the original 
tongue; yet they have often this convenience, that the same book, being translated in different ages, 
affords opportunity of marking the gradations of change, fii id bringing one age into comparison with 
another. For this purpose I have placed the Saxon version and that of IVivkliffr, written about the year 
1380 , in opposite columns; because the convenience of easy collation seems greater than that of regular 
chronology. f f 


LUC /& Cat. I. 

5 On llerodes dagum Tudca cjnincges. wdm sum 
sacerd on nnninn Zachurias. of Ahiau ti mo. and his wif 
wa*s of Anilines duhtniin. and byre 11 : 1111 a wies Elizabeth. 

I) SoMirii hig wnTonhiitii rilitwiso bolbran Godo. gnngondo 
nil enlluni hishebodimi and rihlwistiossum hutnn wrolite. 

7 And big mefdon nan beam. forpam Mo Elizabeth w.ts 
imherendo. and hy mi hyra dagum butu forlS eoduii. 

8 SoMiocj wais gowordon |*a Zachurias hys saeordhades 
broae on bis gewrixles ciidohyrdnoKse belbran (lode. 

I) /Eller gewunan lacs saccrdhades blot os. ho code J»a i t 
In* his oflriingo selto. Ma he on (lodes lempol code. 

10 Eall wernd pies fulees wics ute gebiddoudeon pfrre of- 
I'nmgo liman. 

11 Du sctywde him Drihtnos engol standonde on |»a?s 
weolbdos swiiSrau heal lb. 

12 Da weard Zacharlas gedrefed part. gcsconde. and him 
ego onhroas. 

13 Da cwjeiS so engol him to. No cmlra-d |m Me Zaeharias. 
fur|iam pin ben is gchyred. and pin wif Elizabeth pe sunu 
ceiiM. and pu nemst hys uanian I oh: nines. 

11 And ho byM ]»t; to gel’ean and to hlisse. and luanega 
on hys aeennednesse gefagriiaM. 

ir. SnMiei! ho byM nuere beforan Drilitno. and be ne 
drineM win no boor, and lie biM gofylled on haligum Gusto, 
ponne gyt of his moilor innoMe. 

1 0 And manega Lralula beania ho. goc.yrM to Drihlno 
hyra Godo. 

17 And ho g:vM tolbran him on gu*te and Elias milito. part 
ho liedora heortan in hyra beaniiiin geeyrre. and ungolcal- 
liillo to rihtwisra gleawseype. Drilitno iulfremed lblo 
-egearwian. 

18 Da *jw;cM Zuclmrias to pain engelo. Ilwanun wat io 
|»is. io oom nil raid, and min wif on h\ro dagum for Mi. ode. 

II) Da andswarode him so engol. Io com Gabriel, io pe 
st undo boforan (iotle. and ic com asend wiM pe spreoan. 
and po J’is bod inn. 

, 20 And liu pu.bist su'vigomlo. and pu sp recan ne lnilit 
oM pom; du»g pe pas ping gewurMuM. Ibrpam pu miniim 
wordnm no gMyfdest. pa booM on hyra tiinan gcfyllcdu. 

21 And pa;t folc wars Zachariam ge-anbidigende. and 
wundrodon pa*t lie on pain temple hut ways. 

22 Da he ut-eode ne niilite bo him to-sprccan. and liig 
oneneowon |wt lie on pam temple sumo gesilifMe gescah. 
and he ways bicniendc liyin. and dumb purhwunede. 

VOL. I. 


LUK, CiiAi’. L 

5 In tlie daios of Eroude kyng of Judce thor was a prest 
Zara rye; by naTiie: of the sort of Alda, and his wijf was of 
tlio doughtris of Aaron : and liir namo was Elizabeth. 

0 An botho worm juste bilbro God: goynge in alio tlio 
liiaundcnientis and justify in£is«i|' I hi* Lord withoufen pleynt. 

7 And thei baddon nifeliild, lbr Elizabeth was bareyn 

and botlie wereu of greet ago in her daios. * 

8 And it bifol that wlianne Zaearye sclioiild do the office 
of presthod in the ordir of his course to lore God. 

*J Aftir the custom of the prcsllmd, lie wente forth hy 
lot and outride into the tomplo to etiooiison. 

10 Ami all the mullitudi* of the ]mj»lc was^vithout forth 
and provi de in the our of enconsymg. 

11 And ail aungcl of the Lord apperide, to him: and 
stood on the right half of the an ter of oneoiiso. 

12 And Zaearye soyngo was-afrayed : and drcdofcl upon 
him. 

13 And the auugel say do to him. Zaearye drede thou not : 
for thy preier is herd, and Eli/abrtli thi wijf selnil bore to 
tliee a sono : and his namo ^*hal bn elepid «Jon. 

1*1 And joye and gladyng schal be to thee; and mnnye 
schuleii have joye in Ins natyuyte. 

15 For ho M:hal be groat hi lore the Lord : and he schal 
not. drinke wyn no sydyr, and lit* schal bo lullild with the 
holy gost jit of his modir wninhe. 

Hi And he schal eonverte manyoof the children of Israel 
to her Lord God. 

17 And ho schal go biforn in the spiryto and vertu of 
llelyc: and ho schal turne the liertis of the fadris to the 
son is, and men out of beleue : to flic prudence of just 
men, to make roily a perlyl puplo Io the Lord. 

18 And Zaearye seyde to*the auugel: wherof schal Y 

wyte this .’ lbr Y am old : and my wijf hath gun ler in hir 
day ns. * 

li) And the aungol answenle and seyde to him, for Y 
am Gabriel that stomle nygli hi tore (iod, and Y am sent Io 
thee to spoke and to evangelise to thee these t-hingis, and io 
thou sehalt ho dotimbo. 

20 And thou sehalt not mowo spoke, til into the day in 
which these thingis sell u lei i be don, for thou hast not be- 
loved to my worths, which schulen be fulfild in her tyme. 

21 And the puple was abidyugo Zaearye : and thei 
wondriden that. ho. tarye.de in the temple. 

22 And ho jode out Mid myjhte not spoke to hein : ami 
thei knewen that he liaddo seyn a vieiqun in the temple, 
and lie bekonidc to hem : and lie dwellidiytillc doumbe. 
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23 Da wiui geworden pa his pcnunga dagas gefylledo 
wirron. lie fordo to his huso. 

21 Sofi'lice idler dagum Elizabeth his wif gccaenode. 
and hco bediglude hig fif monpns. and cwuifi. ^ 

25 Sofilice me Drihton gedydc pus. oil pam drigum pe 
lie gcsoah minnc liosp betwrux mannuni atyrran. 

£6 Sofilice oil pain syxtan numfie w.vs a send Gabriel hi* 
engel J’ram Drihtne on Galilea eeaslre. pawn iiama w;vs 
Nazareth. 

27 To beweddudro firm nan aiiiiin were. pa?s nama wa*H 
losep. of Dauidca huso, and paire fieimvin nama wa*s 
Maria. 

28 Da cwa*fi se engcl ingangende. Ilal wcs pu mid 
gyle getylled. Drihten mid pe. JSu cart geblctsiul on 
wifum. 

I 

2‘J Ha woarfi hoo on his spra*ce gedrcfed. and polite 
hwa*t sco greting wiure. 

30 Da ewiefi se ongcl. No omlned pu fie Maria, sofilice 
pu gyle mid Gode gemettest. 

31 Sofiliec nil. pu on innode go-eacnast. and sunu censt. 
and his Hainan Hrclend genemiiesl. 

32 So bifi ma*re. and pa*s llehstan sunu genemned. and 
him sylfi Drihten God his (seder Dauides sctl. 

33 And he riesafi on eenes.se on iacohes Lusc. and his 
rices on do no bifi. 

31 Da cwicfi Maria to pam engle. liu gcwyrfi pis. forpam 
ic were lie one, na wo. 

35 Da andswarode byre sc engel. Sc halga Cast on pe 
bccymfi. and pies Heahstan miht pc ofcrsecadafi. and 
forpam pint haJigc pc of pc aeenned bifi. bifi Codes sunu 
gencinncd. 

30 And nu. F.lizabctb pin mage snnu on byre vide 
gcacnodc. and pcs monafi is byre syxta. sec is nnberende 
gonemned. 

37 Forpam nis ado. word mid Code umnilitelie. 

3H Da cwa*fi Maria, ller is Drihtnes pinen. gowurfie 
me adler pinum worde. And engel byre fram-gewat. 

30 Sofilice on pamdagum aras Maria and fordo on nnint- 
land mid ofste. on ludoisjre eeastre. 

dO And code into Zacliarias husn. and gretto Elizabeth. 

41 Da wa*s gew’orden pa Elizabeth gchyrdo Marian 
gretinge. fia gefagnude |wt cild on hyro innofie. and pa 
wcarti Elizalieth haligum Gaste gefyllcd. 

42 And lieu clypode mycolro Htefiie. and cwaifi. Du cart 
betwux wifum gchletsud. and gebletsud is pines innofies 
wa*stm. 

43 And hwanun is me pis. part mines Drihtnes modor to 

me cumfe. 4 # 

44 Somt swa pinre gretingo stc/h on ininum carum 
gewonlen wars, pa fahuudo [in gladnise] min cild on 
minum innope.\ 


23 And it was don whanno the dayos of his office weren 
fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 

24 And altir these dayos Elizabeth liis wijf conscyvedo 
and liiddc liir fyve mo noth is and seyde. 

25 For so the Eord dide to me in the dayes in whieho 
ho bihold to take awoy my reprof among men. 

26 llut in the sixte monethe tlie aungel Gabriel was 
sent from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos name was 
Nazareth. 

27 To a mnydiin weddid to a man, wlios name was 
Joseph of the hous of Danitli, and the name of the maydun 
was Jlarye. f 

28 And the aungol entride to hir, and waydo, heil ful 
of grace the Lord be with thee : blossid be thou among 
wymnien. 

2!) And whanne sclio hadde lierd: selie was troublid 
in liis word, and tboughto wbat manner salutacioun this 
was. 

30 And the aungel seid to hir, nedrede not thou Maryo: 

fur lliou hast Jbunden grace anenlis Gnd. 9 

31 Lo thou sehalt cotiseyve in wombe, ami .sell alt bore a 
sene: and thou seludt dope his name Jliesus. 

32 This shall be greet: and he selial be, elepid the none 
of hijoste, and the Lurd God sehal yyuo to him the seete 
of Dauith liis Jiidir. 

33 And lie selial regno in the Iioin of Jacob wilhoufcn 
ende, and of his rewim* sehal be noon ende. 

31 And Marye seyde to the aungel, on what manor sehal 
this tiling be don ? for Y known not man. 

35 And the aungel answerde and seyde to hir, the holy 
Gost sehal come fro above into thee: and the vortu of the 
hijeste sehal oner scliadowo tlice : and tlierfore that holy 
tiling that selial be borun of thee: selial be clepide the 
sone of God. 

36 And to Elizabeth thi oosyn, and selie also hath con- 
peyved a sone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the sixte to 
hir that is elepid Uircyn. 

37 For every word selial not be impossyblc anentis God. 

38 And Marye wide to the humic maydun of the Lordc : 
be it iloon to me aflir thi word; and the aungel depart ide 
fro hir. 

31) And Marye roos up in tbo daies and Vente with 
ha-tu into the mountaynes into a cilee of Judee. 

40 And selie entride into the hous of Zacarye and grette 
Elizabeth. 

11 And it was don as Elizabeth lierde the salntaeioim 
of Marye the Jong childe in hir wombe gladide, and 
Elizabeth was fullild with tlie holy Gost. 

42 And cryede witli a gret voice and seyde, blessid Pe 
thou among wyminen and hlessid bo the fruyt of thy 
wombe. 

43 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir of my 
Lord come to me ? 

44 For lo as the vois of thi salutacioun was maad in inyn 
eeris : the jong child gladide in joyc iu my wombe. 
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45 And eadig J»u cart pu pc gclyfdest.. pact fulfrcmede 
synt pa fing pe pc fram Drihtne gesaulc «ynd. 

40 Da cwicfi Maria. Min sawed macrwiiS Drihten. 

47 And mill gast geblissudt; on Gode minum Ilrolcndc. 

48 Forpam pc. lu; gescah his pi none cad-modncssc. soft lice 
liconun-forS mo eadige sccgHiS oalle cncuressa. 

41) Forpam pe mo mycelo ping dydo so ISe militig is. and 
his nama is lialig. 

50 And his mild-hcortnes of ciioorcssc on cncorcssc liino 
ondnvdenduin. 

51 lie wurhte i meg no cm his carmc. he to-dadde paofer- 
juodan on mode hyra hcortan. 

52 lie awoarp pa rican of setlo. and pa eufi-modnn 
iipahof. 

5.*1 Ilingrigondc ho mid godum gofylde. and ofermodo 
idele forlct. 

51 lie along Israhel his cniht. and gomunde his mild- 

COl'Llft'sHC. 

55 Swa he spnee to iiriini iicdcruiu. Abrahamc and his 
svde on a weoruld. 

50 SoMice Maria wunrnle mid byre swylcc prj f monSas. 
.ind gewendo pa to hyre, huso. 

57 Da wa;s gef\ lied Klizubellio conning-lid. and hco slum 

condo. 

5.S And hyic noholieburas and hyre cuhan p;cl gchvrdon. 
p:H. Drill ton his iiiild-hcortuessc mid hyre imci>udo and liig 
mid hyre blissntlon. 

50 Da on pain chteoeSan da*ge big eomon piet cild ymb- 
sni&in. and nenidon liinc his lieder unman Zaeliariam. 

00 Da andswarodo his modor. No so snlSes. ac lie bib 
Iohannos gonemned. 

01 Da cwiedoii hi to li\ro. Nis nan on pinre ma^t* 
pyssum naman gonemned. 

02 Da hionodon hi to liis llcder. liwiet ho wolde hyno 
gmenmodne boon. 

08 I la wrat he gohedenum wexbrede. lohanncs is his 
nama. fta wmidrodon hig oalle. 

04 l)a wear iS sona his muiS and his tunge go-oponnd. 
and he sprite. Drihton hlotsigonde. 

05 Da "voariS oge gew onion ofer oalle hy r:i m-hehohuras. 
and oler oalle ludea iiuiut- bind wiermi pas word gewid - 
miersodo. 

00 And oalle pa iSe hit gchyrdon. on hyra lieortan settuu 
and ewsodon. Wonst iSu hwiet liyb pos cnapa. witodlice 
Drihtnos hand wars mid him. 

07 And Zacharias his liodcr wa*s mid lialognm Gaste 
gcfyllcd. and ho witegodc and cwiuiS. 

08 Geblotsud sy Drihten Israhela God. forparn pe lie 
goneosudo. and his Ibices alysodncsso dyde. 

0U And he us hade horn anerde on Dauides huso his 
cnihtos. 

70 Swa he sprax*. purh his halogra witegena muS. pa Sc 
of worldes fry m be spraxjon. 


45 And blessid bo thou that hast boleuod : for tliilko 
thingis that ben soid of the lord to thee schulen be parlytly 
don. 

40 Jiad Marye seydo, My soul mngniiieth the Lord. 

47 And my Kpiryt hath gladid in God myn lieltho. 

18 For he hath hehuldcn the inekenosse of his hand- 
inaydcn : for lo lor this alle generatiouns schiilen stye tjiat 
I am blessid. 

49 For ho that, is mijti hath don to me gretc thingis, 
and liis name is holy. 

50 And liis mersy is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to 
men that dreden him. 

51 He made my ^t in his arm, he seateride proude men 

with the llinii'jhlu of his herto. 

‘- 1 ■ 

52 IIo set to clouii niyyty mm fro site and ouhaim.side 
m eke men. 

58 He hath fullillid hungry men 'with gondis, ami he 
has loll: riche men voido. 

51 IIo havynge my tide of his mercy took up Israel his 
child, 

55 As lie hath spokun to mire Padris, to Abraham, and to 
his sec;d into worldis. 4 

50 And Marye dwellido with hir as it were litre inonothis 
and turned ajen into his lions. 

57 But the tymo of luringe child was fullillid to Klizn - 
belli, and sehe bar a soil. 

58 And tin* nev^bom is and rosyns of hir herden that 
the Lord hadde magiiytied his mercy with hir, and tlici 
thankidcii him. 

59 And it was doon in the ci^tc day thei camen to eir- 
ciuncidc the child, and tlici clepiden him Zacarye by the 
name of his tadir. 

GO And his modir answeride and scide, nay; but he 
selial be clcpiil Jon. 

fil And thei seideu to hir, P»r no man is in thi kyndn.de 
that is elejiid this name. 

f»2 And tin i bikenyden to his fiulir, what he woldo that 
he were clepid. 

Co And he axing? a pnyntol wroot seiynge, Jon is his 
name, and alle men wondriden. 

Cl And aimoon his mouth was opeuyd and his tunge, 
and he spak and blesside God. 

C5 And ilrede was tnaad on .all liir neijibouris, and 
all tin* wordis wc*ren pupliseliitl on alle the inouiiteynes of 
Judco. 

till And alle men that herden puttiden in her horle, and 
si idcii wliat. manner child seal this be, for the hond of the 
Lord was with him. 

07 And Zacarye liis fadir was fullillid with the holy 
dost, and profesiede ami soide. 

CH Blessid be the Lord God of Israc4, for he has visitid 
and maad redcm]>cioun of his puple. 

09 And he has rered to us an horn of heltlic in the lious 
of Dauitli his child. • 

7<) As he spak by the mouth of hi sc holy prophetis that 
wen n fro the world. ^ 
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71 Ami hd'aljsdc ns of unim feondnm. and of calra para 
hamla pc us haledon. 

7*2 Mild-hcnrtnosso to wyrecnno mid urum frcderum. 
and gcmiinan liis halegan cyftnessc. \ 

73 liyne ny to syllonnt* pone aft pe he urum ficdu^ Abra- 
liame swor. 

7 1 l)rvt we butan eg»\ of ure feonda lmnda alysode. him 
peowinn. 

75 On halignesso beforan liim callum urum dagum. 

7l» And )»u i.'impa bist pica Ilehstan wit cga <gencmned. J>u 
ga-st beforan Drill! nos ausyne. liis wegas gearwian. 

77 To syllene his folco hade, gewit on hyra synna for- 

gyliicsso. , 

78 Durh innoftas ures (lodes mild-hoortnesso. on ]»am lie 
ns genoosiide of cast dado up-springende. 

70 Onlyhtan ]>:im pe on pystnim and on dcaftos sccadc 
sittaft. lire 1*:L to geroeceiine on sibbe weg. 

80 Softlice so enapa wcox. and w.ts on gastc gestrangod. 
and wn»s oil wostoiium oft pone dieg hys aMywcdnessum on 
Israhel. 


71 Ihdtli fro oure enemyes, and fro the bond of alio 
men that hntiden us. 

72 To do morsy with ouro ladris, and to have mynde of 
his holy testament. 

73 The gretc oot.li that lie swoor to Ahraham our fadir, 

71 To jyue himself to us, .that we without drede de- 
Iyvcrud fro the liond of oure eueniyes serve to him, 

75 In holynesse and ri^Lwisnesse before him, in alle 
our daios. 

70 And thou child schalt bo clepid tho profete of the 
highepte, for tium schalt go before the face of the Lord to 
make redy hi so weies. 

77 To jyuc scyouee of hccltli to his puple into remission!! 
of her sy lines. 

78 By the inwardness of the mercy of oure Cod, in the 
which lie springy ng up fro on high hath visited us. 

79 To nyuo lijt to hem that sitten in derknessis, and 
in seliadowo of deeth, to dr esse oure feet into tho weye of 
pees ; 

80 And the childo wexido, and was con fort id in sj'iryt, 
and was in desert plaeis till to the day of liis schowinge to 
Ysrael. 


Of tho Saxon poetry some specimen is necessary, though our ignorance of the laws of their metre 
and the quantities of their syllables, which it would be very difficult, perhaps impossible, to recover, 
excludes us from that pleasure which the old bards undoubtedly gave to their eon temporaries. 

The first poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, and consequently must have depended upon the 
quantity of their syllables; but they began in time to imitate their neighbours, and close their verses with 
correspondent sounds. (N’otk E.) 

The two passages which I have selected, contain apparently the rudiments of our present lyrick mea- 
sures, and the writers may be justly considered as the genuine ancestors of the h'nglis/i poets. 


I. 

He 1 1 mi him sore ad reden, 

Da-t lie ftamie ore biddc lie mugen, 
Uor ]wt hilimpeft Home. 

Ho is wis pa-t bit and bote 
And bi t, biitorcii dome. 

Deals com on ftis midelari 
Durft (Sa.*s defies ondo, € 

And siimciind sorgo and iswinc, 
On so and on loiidj. 

II. 

Ic am elder ftanno ic wes, 

A win! re and re a lore, 
le ealdi more ftannn ic dede, 

Mi wit oglite to bi more. 

Se pet him* selue uorget 
Uor wiuo oper uor childe. 
lb saf comen on euele stede, 

But? god him bi milde. 9 
No hopit w if to hire were, 

No were Vo his wiuo. 


Bi for him seine enrich mail, 

})ier wile lie hieft a hue*. 

Eurich man mid pad lie liaueft, 

Mai beggen heuericlie. 

Sc fte I esse and Me. So more, 

Here aider iliehc. 

lleuene and erftc he oucTsioft, 

His oghen biS fulbriht. 

Sunne and mono and alle sterren, 

Bieft ftmsfro on bis lilite. 

lie wot Invert SencbeS and hwet dop, 
Alle (juike wilite. 

Nis no louerd swieli is xist, 

No no king swieli is drilite. 

Heueno and erfte and all ftat is, 
Biloken is on bis lionde. 
lie deft al fact his wille is, 

On sea and ec on loudo. 

He is ord allmten orde, 

And wide albuten endc. 

He one is cure on echo stede, 

Wende wer ftu wendc. 
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He is buuen us and binciScn, 

R moron and cc bihind. 

Sii man ]wt godca willc dcS, 

Hie mai liinc aihwor uindc. 

Echo nine ho ilierfi, 

And wot echo dede. 

Jle fiurli sigfl cches Wane, 

Wai liwat sol us to rode. 

Sc man ncurc nolo don god, 

No ncurc god liflcden. 

Er deJS and dom come fo his dure, 
lie mai him sore adrodon. 

1 lunger and {hirst hole and chcle, 
EeiSe and all nnhcliSe. 

I ) 1 1 rl i doiS com nil Ms midelard, 

And ofter miiseliSo. 

No mai non hortc hit. i pcnclu 1 , 

No no timge telle. 

Hu muchelo pirium and lm uele, 
RiotS inne lielle. 

I.oiiie (lod mid uro hierte. 

And mid all uro mihtn. 

Ami uro emoristeue swo us self, 

Swo us loreiS drihtc. 

Sumo IS or habbccS lesso moi •gKn 
And Kiime iSer hahbciS more. 

E'di elter <San ]>rrt he dede, 

Eller |»a‘t lie swam: sore. 

No sel (Sor bi bred ne win, 

No opor kennes este. 

(iod one sol bi echos lif, 

And blisce and echo restc. 


Ne sal Mir bi scote ne scrud, 

Ne wnrhles wide liosio. 

Ac si lntTgpe Jwt men us bihat, 

Ji\\ sail ben god one. 

> Ne mai no morgpc bi swo muchel, 
Swo is guile* isiliNo. 

Hi is so|» suno and briht, 

And dai bn to nilito, 

Dor is wide ln;to wane, 

And reste but on iswimdie. 

Se paginal and nolo M dor come, 

Son* hit so] nor]»onelic. 

Dor is blisoe baton tw ego, 

And lif bufoii dcaiV. 

Dot euro Hilli-n wuhie <Vr, 

RlilSe hi bh IS amlVaiSo. 

Der is gougepo buten olde, 

And elde hu*eii unliolpe. 

A is iVr li)i'go no sor non, 

Nc non unisoliNo. 

Der me sol drihleu isen, 

Swo use lie is mid iwis.se. 

Ho oijo mai and sol al bien, 

Engles and maiiucs blisce. 

To Mire blisce us bring god, 

Del rixi-IS butoii ondr. 

Danue ho uro >aula unhint, 

Of liohamlioe bolide. 

(ViM gene us h ue swieli lif, 

And liabbe swieluu* eudo. 

Del we moU*u Mder cuiiicn, 

Danue we hennes wende. 1 


About the year 11.50, the Su.ro it began to take a form in which the beginning of the present Em/Jish 
may bo plainly discovered : this change seems not to have been the effect of llie Nonna a conquest, for 
very few French words are found to have been introduced in tin* first hundred years after it ; I lie lan- 
guage must therefore have been altered by causes like those which, notwithstanding the rare of writers 
and societies instituted to obviate them, are even now dailv making innovations in everv living lamninov. 
I have exhibited a specimen of the language of this age from the year 113.) to 1140 of the Sa.ro n 

chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently written near the time to which it relates. (Non: F.) 

» 

[a. 0 . 1137.] Dis gtcrc for pe king Stcpli. ofor sir to Xorm.indi. ;in«l |»or wos under- faiigou. forM pa?t hi weiulcn pirt. ho 
sculde ben alsuic also po oom wos. ami for ho liadde got. his t rosor. ac lie to-dold it and seatotvd soil ice. Miccl liadde Henri 
kinggndered gold and sj.ner. and na god ne dido me Ibr his saule parol’. Da pe king Stopline to Englaland com pamacod 
he liLs gadding ict Oxone-ford. and ]>ar ho nam po bisenp Roger of Sorcsbcri. an«l Alexander biscop of Lincoln, and to 
Canceler Roger lose ncues. and dido idle in prisun. lil hi jafen up hnv castles. Da po suites luidergaMon |>u»t he. mildo 
man "was and softo and god. ;.ml na justise no elide. pa diden hi alle wumler. lli liaddeu him man red maked and afies 
snoren. ao hi nan trouISo ne hoohlon. alio ho wiorou for swun n. and hero trcoM-s forloren. for auirie. rice man his castles 
lnakcde and agnenes him hoohlon. and fylden pe land full of castles." ili sucncten suilSe ]>c uurerce men of pe laud mid 
V’ist e.l - weorcos. pa pe castles nuaren maked. ]>a fylden lii mid dooules and yuolc men. Da naiucii hi pa men po hi wenden 
past ani god hcfden. bafio be nihtos and bo dioies. carl -111011 and wimnieu. and diden hcoin in prisun etlor gold and svluor. 
and pined-heom uii-tollendlico ]iining. for no wscren mourn nan martyrs swa ]>incd also hi w’jcron. Nlo henged up bi po 
ibt and smoked heom mid fill smoke, mo honged bi po pumbos. olSer bi po holed. and hongoii brynigoa on her let. Mo 
dide cnottod strenges almton hero homed, and uurylSou to p:et it garde to po lurrnes. Hi didon boom in^qua^torne par 
nadros and snakes and pades wieron inne. and drapen boom swa. Sumo hi diden in erneet. lilts, pirt is in an ffeste past was 

1 For remarks on tho date of theso and the other specimens of our early metres, see p. lxxxv. 
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scort and nrfroil. and un-dop. and dido acaTjxi stancs per innc. and prengde ]>e man Jnrr inno. pa*t lii brrccon alio pe limes. 
In muni of the rustics wieron 1'of and grl. )>u*t wioron raehetitcges ]>;vt twa o<Ser pro men hadden onoh to hadron onue. plot 
was swa maced )>a*t is firstned to an boom, and didon an soa*rp iron a baton pa niannos prole and Ids lulls. Jwt lie no 
milito nowiderwardos i n silton. no lien, no slcpek. oc bicron al |>a?L iron. Maui piisen Li drapen mid hunguT. J no 
canno. and ne mai tollen alio |>e wimdes. no alio pe pines |»:ot Li didon wrette men on his land, and ]wt lastedo pa 
xix. wint.ro wile Stophno washing, and ioure it was nuorso ami uuorso. Hi Leiden ga*ildes on pe tunes spumim wile. 
ai|d clepeden it tenserie. pa po wrecco men no liadden nan more to giiien. ]»a ramodtn 1 h and brendon alio pe tunes. 
pLct wel pu miLtes liuvn all ada*is faro sc.uldest ]>u ueure linden man in tune sittemlc*. no land tiled. Da was corn da-re. 
and floe, and ease, and biitere. for nan no w:es o po land. Wret-eo men sturiieu of 1mng.Tr. sumo jedon on iclines 
pe wnrrn sum wile rice men. sum flugen ut of Linde. Wes jiauire ga*t mare wreceehed on land, no nieuro LeiSen men 
worse ne diden pan lii didon. for oner si(Soi**ne lor-baren Li lioinVr cirre. no cyreo-iiml. oc nam al po god pa-t par inne 
was. and broaden syiSon po tyrcc and allogavlero. Ne Li no 4br-bar<4i biseopes land, no abbotes. no preostes. ac 
raMicden muneccs. and clorekos. and seurie man oiVr po oner mylite. (iiftwamen oiVr pro coman ridend to an tun. 
al the tunscipe ilugam for boom, wenden pat lii wa-ron rieueres. Do biseopes and lered men Loom cursede irun*. oc 
was licet ii nabt. par of. for lii wiejnui all for e indu'd and for-siiorcn and furloreu. Was sie me liledo. po oriSo no bar nan 
corn. Tor pe land was all for-don mid suilce diodes, and Li sa-den oju iiliet* pa t (’l ist slop, and Lis hulcchen. Suilc and 
marc panne we cuunen win. wo polenden xix. winlro l**r lire shines. On al pis Nin-h: time lieold Martin abbot Lis 
abbot rice xx. winter, and half ga*r. and viii. divis. mid liiieel siiiuc. and land pe inum-kes. and te gestes al p:et boom bellowed, 
and lieold myccl carited in tlio Lus. and popwefhoiv wroLto on po cireo and sol to par to landcs ami rontos. and godod it 
suyfic and Let it rclen. and broil to lieoin into pe ncwio rnyii-tre ou s. I Vires mu'sso-diei mid mieel wurl-ripe. j.iet was 
anno nb inearnationo Dorn. mcxl. a combust iono loci win. And lie Hir to liome and Juor wu i s wn*l liiider-ihnircn Irani 
po Pape Eugenie. and bcgiel tharc priuilegies. an of alle po laudes of pabbot-rice. and an o<Vr of pe landes pe lion In pc 
ciroc-wiean. and gif lie long mosto linen, also bo mint to don of J»c liordorwycan. And be begirt in landcs pa-t rice men 
hcfden mid strengpe. of Willelm Mulduit po, Loold liogingbam pie cartel In: wan Cotingliam and Estun. ami of lingo of 
Waltuilo lie wan ITyrtlingb. and Stam-wig. and lx. sot. of Aldowingle a-Ie gu-r. And Lo makedc manic mum kes. and 
plantede winiierd. ond makede manic weorkes. and wende pc tun belere pan it. a*r mips. and wits god mum-c and god 
man. and forM Li liiucdon Cod and gode men. \n wo willi-n sivgon sum del wat hclamp on Stcphrie kinges time. On 
his lime pe J miens of Nor-wie bohtoii an (.Vision eild boforon Hslren. and pinedtn him alle pc i Ice pining pa-t lire Drihteii 
was pined. and on lang-fridici him on rode hengen for use DriLtncs lime, and syJScn byriedi-n him. Wenden j u-t it sciilde 
bon for-lioleii. oc use Drihtin atywedo p.Tt he was liali martyr, and to munckcs him naim-n. and bobyriod liini liogliee. 
in (Si; mynstre. and lie mnket pur uro DriLlin wimdcrlite and mani-Jirldlioe miraelos. and Latte Li? s. Willelm. 

[.\.n. 11 *'18.] On pis gier com Dauid king of Scotland mid ormete Herd to pis land woldo wimian pis land, and him 
com toga- nes Willelm eorl of Aibamar pe pc king nddc beteht Kuorwie. and to oiSer icuez men mid lieu men and luhtcn 
wid lieom. and llomden ]»e king set tc standard, and slogen suiiSc min i of his gengc. 

[a.d. 1110.] On pis ga*r woldo pc king St ophuu tieeen IJodbcrt. oorl of Cloueestrc. )>e kinges sune Henries, ac lie no 
inilite for he wast it war. Da tiler Li pc lcngt.cn pestredo pc sunne and te dud ulmton nontid dieies. pa men cten piet me 
lihtedo candles to a* ten Li. and p-.ot was Mil. kt. April, w.cron men suLV olwundred. Der olb-r ford-finnle WilL-lm JOrce- 
biscop of Cantwar-byrig. and tc king lnakedc Tcohald /Eire biscop, pe was abbot in pe lice. Dor eJb-r iva-.x suLV miccl 
uuerre. betuyx po king and Ihtiulolf oorl of Ciestre nolit. fbriSi piet. lie no jafliim al piet lie cmV axon him. also lie dido alle 
oftre. oc a* fro pc marc iafhonm jo wierse lii wioron him. Dc eorl lieold Lincol agieues po king, and honum him al piet lie 
alitc to liauen. and te king for pider and be.-a-ttc him and his broiScr Willelm de U . . . are in the eastel. and to eorl sta-1 ut 
and ferdcofter liodbert eorl of (llouec-stre. and broht. him pider mid mieel ford, and fuliteii swiNoon (andelmasse-da-i agem-s 
licorc lauerd. and namon^liini. for liis men him snyken and fluga-n. and Led him to Bristowe and diden par in prison, 
and . . . teres. Da was all Knglc land sly red mar pan a-r wn-s. and all yuel wa;s in Jande. Ot-r tiler tom pe kinges 
doh ter Henries pe lu-ldo lu-n Empcrio on Alamanic. and mi was euntesse in Angoii. and com to Lundone. and te bun- 
rlenisse folc hire wdde ta-een and sea* fleh. and Tories pas mieel. Der tiler pe biscop of Win-cestro Henri, pe kinges 
broiScr Sb pLnes. sjuic wid Iiodhert oorl and wid pemjn-rico and swor lieorn atVis par*t ho ncuro run mid te king Lis broker 
wolde. Lalden. and tursede alle pc men pc mid him bcoldcn. and sicdc lieoin pa-t- he woldc linen Loom up Win -rest it*, and 
dide Loom oilmen pider. Du lii pier inno warren pa tom po kinges cnon mid al Lire slrtngiSc and besa-t heotn. pa*t per wits 
inne mittl lmng:i*r. Du hi no long no muliteu polcn. pa stali Li ut and flugen. and Li wuriSen war wi^ul^n and folttlie- 
don Loom, and nameu liodbert eorl of (ilou-cestre and ledden bim to Hoim-cestro. and didon him pure in prison, and te 
emperice tleli into an mynslro. Da feordon tSa wise men betwyx. pe kinges fremid and t(! eorles freoml. and sabtlcdo sun 
pa»t me fcuLX? Jeten ut pe king of prison for pe eorl. and tc eorl lor the king, and sun diden. Sificn (f5er efler satlileden pe. 
king and Jiundolf eorl at Stan-iord and aiSos awortn and trcuSes fcton pa-t lies nomVr sculdo besuiken o^Ser. and it ne for- 
«tod nabt. for pe king liini si (Sen nam in llamlun. purlin wicci nod. and dide liiin in prisun. and of sones lie let him ut 
purhe wa;rsc nid'to piet forewardo pa-t lie suor on halidom. and gysles laud. )>u*t lie alle his castles sculdc fluen up. Sumo 
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ho iaf up and sumc no iafhc noht. and dido panne wiltso fcnnnn ho hu*r sculde. Da was Kngle-hind sui<V* to-deled. Mime 
liolden mid to king, and sumo mid pompericc. for pa pc king was in prison. )>a wenden jju curies and to rice men pa*t. lie 
iiouro marc sculde cninmo ut. and saditleden wyd pemperiee. and hmliten hire into Oxon-ford. and (aiini hire pe bureh. 
Da So king was utc. pa lierdo pait sa*gen. and too his feord and besa^hire in the f ur. and me het hire dun on riiht of J»e 
tur mid rapes, and stal ut and sea* llcli and isedo on fntc to Waling- ibnl. Dicr (Her scin ferde oicr sx\ and hi of Nor- 
mandi wenden alle fra pc king to pc eorl of Angaui. sumo here pankes and sumo here on pankes. fur he beset heom til 
hi aiauen up here castles, and hi nan lielpe ne hu'fdcn of pe king. Da ferde Kuslacc l>e kinges sune to France, and 11:1m 
po kinges Huster of France to wife, wendc to bigsetou Norinandi ))a*r purh. oc lie spedde litel. and be gode ribte. for he 

was an jiiel man. for ware se he . . . dide mare yucl ]>anne god. he reiicde pe landes and la*ido mic s on. Jie. 

brolite bis wil to Knglc-Iand. and dide hire in pe caste teb. god winunan sea* wa*^. ne, seal boddo litel blis.se mid 

him. and xpist ne wolde ]>a*t he sculde lange rixan. and wan’d ded and his nmderbeieii. and te eorl of Angieu word de-l. 
and his sune Ilonri toe to pe rice. And te cjicn of France to-dadde fra pe ‘king, and sea; coin to pe iunge eorl Henri, 
and he too hire to witte. and al Pei ton mid hire. Da ferde lie mid mieel fa*rd into Fiiglc-land. and wan castles, and te 
king ferdo ag(*nes him mice! marc ferfl. and pofiwa'pcro futen hi noht. oc ferdon J>e /Free -hiccup and te wise men betwux 
lieom. and lnakode pa*t Halite piet te king sculde ben lauerd and king wile he liiicde. and* idler his diei warn Henri king, 
and he liolde him for fader and he him for sune. and sib and sadite sculde ben bctwvx liedm and on al Fngle-land. Disand 
te oJSre fnruuardes pet hi makeden suoren to balden |ic* king and te eorl. and te bisenp. and to corles. and rieemei • alle. 
Da was pe eorl underfangen ict Win-cestre and a t Lundene mid mieel wurtscipe. and alle diden him man-red. and 
snoron ]>e pais to balden, and hit ward sone suifie god pais hiui ]»a*t m*nrp was here. Da was fie king strengere |ianne 
’in a*nrt her was. and te eorl feare oner hip. and al iblc him luuede. fur he dide god just isc and liiakcde pai>. 1 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry seem to have been written, of uliich I have 
inserted only short fragments; the first is a rude attempt at 1 lie present measure of eight syllables, and the 
second is a natural introduction to Robert of Gloucester , being composed in the same measure, which, how- 
ever rude and barbarous it may seem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French poetry. 


Fur in see hi west spaynge. 

Der is niani swete sijto. 

Is a loud ihote cokaygne. 

Al is dai nis pur no niyte. 

Der nis loud under heueurieho. 

Der nis ha ret noper strif. 

Of wel of godnis hit i belie. 

Nis per no do]» .v oner lif. 

Doy paradis be miri and briyt. 

Der nis lac of met no clop. 

(■ukaNgii is of fairer siyt. 

Der nis no mail no woman wrop. 

What is per in paradis. 

Der nis serjient wolf no fox. 

Bot grama and tlure and greneris. 

llors no eapil. kowe no ox. 

Doy per be ioi and gret dute. 

Der nis sehope no swine no gote. 

Der nis met bote li ute. 

No noil horwyla god it woto. 

Der nis hallo Imre no bench. 

Noper liarale noper stode. 

Hot watir man is pnrsto quench. 

Du land is Jill of oper gode. 

Bop per no men but two. 

Nis per (lei tic no lowsc. 

Holy and ouok also. 

Ju clop in tonne bed no house. 

Clinglicli may hi go. 

Der nis dunnir slete no hawle. 

W’har |>er wonip men no mo. 

No non \i!o worme no snawile. 

•In cokaygne is met and drink. 

No mm storm rein iio wiude. 

Wipute care Inw and swink. 

Der nis man no woman blimle. 

Do met is trio pe drink so clcrc. 

Ok al is game ioi ant. gle. 

To none russin and sopper. 

Wel is him pat, per mai be. 

I fliggo for sop boute were. 

Der bep rivers gret and tine. 

Der nis lond on crpe is pere. 

Of oile molk lioni and wine. 

Under licuen nis lond i wisse. 

Watir seruip per to noping. 

Of so muehil ioi and blisse. 

Bot to siyt and to waussing. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

Olde ant yonge i preit ou ouro folies for to lete. 

Hire fader was a patriae, as ic ou tellen may. 

Denclict on god pat yef ou wit ouro sunnes to bete. 

In auntioge wif e ches i pe false lay. 

Here mai tellen ou. wid wordcs feire ant swete. 

Dove godes ant doumbe. he served nitt ant day. 

De vie of one meidan. was hoten Maregrete. 

So deden mony operc. pat singet weilawey. 1 


1 For a translation, sec pp. lxxix. — lxxxi. 
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Theodosius was is name. on crist. nn levede lie noutt 
Ho lo vodo on j*o false godes. fat weren will lionden wrontt. 
Do |»nt child sculdo ehrisl inr ben. io com him well in foutt. 
E hod won it with ihoro. to dope it were ibroutt. 

Do moder was an hofene wif. fat hire to wym.ui boro. 
Do fat child ihoro was. nulde ho hit furtiirc. 


Ho sen do it into asyo. will messngrrs Ail yare. 

To a norice fat hire wisto. and sot to liirc to lore. 

Dc norice fat hire whto. children aheuede seuene. 

Do cittefo was inarcgretc. cristcs may of lioucne. 

Tales ho ani tolde. All feire ant All eiicno. [Stonene. 
Wou ho fuleden martirdom. win Laurence ant scinto 


" In these fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon torrgne, by n mixture of life Norman, becomes appa- 
rent ; yet it is not so much changed by the admixture of new words, which might be imputed to commerce 
with the continent, as by changes of its own forms and terminations; for which no reason can be given. 

Hitherto the language used in th^s island, however different in successive lime, may be called Saxon ; 
nor can it he expected, from the nature of things gradyally changing, that any time can he assigned, 
when the Saxon inay be said to cea>c, and the English to commence. Robert of Gloucester, however, 
who is placed by the criticks in the thirteenth century, seems to have used a kind of intermediate diction, 
neither Saxon nor English ; .-in his work therefore we see the transition exhibited, and as lie is the first, of 
tn\X writers in rhyme, of whom any large work remains, a more extensive quotation is extracted. He 
writes apparently in the same measure with the foregoing nut hour of St. Manjnntc , which, polished into 
greater exactness, appeared to our ancestors so suitable to the genius of the English language, that it was 
continued in use almost to the middle of the seventeenth century. 


Of ft* bataylcs of Dencmarch, fat liii dude in fys londe 
fat worst wore of alio oforo, wo mote abbe an bolide. 
Worst liii were, vor oft ere adde soiuwanne ydo, 

As liomeyns and Saxons, and wel waste fat londe ferto. 
Ac liii no kopto yt holde nogt, bote robby, and ssende, 

And destme, and borne, ami sle, and no coufo abbe non 
endo. 

And bote lute yt nas worf, fey liii were oufTcoinc ylome. 
Vor myd ssypos and grot poor as prest cfsono hii come. 
JKyng Adelwolf of fys loml kyng was tuenty ger. 
fo Denys come by hym ryuor fan hii dude er. 

Vor in fe nl our vorst ger of ys kyuedom 

Myd fre and frytty ssypnol men her prinre hyder come, 

And at Smfainptone aryued, an hammo by Soufc. 

Anofer grot ost fulke tyine ary node at Portesmoupe. 
fe kyng nuste weper kepo, at doldn ys ost atuo. 
fe Denes adde fo- may sire, f o al was ydo, 

And by Estangle and Lyndeseye liii wende vorf atte laste, 
Ami so hamward al by Kent, and slowe and barndc vaste. 
Agyn wynter hii wende hem. lyiofor ger eft liii cmne. 

Ami destrude Kent al out, ryid Londono noun*, 
fus al an ton ger fat lond hii bmgfe for (Inline, 

So fat in fe tofc ger of if e kynge's emiine, 

Al bysoufo hii conic aloud, and fet foie of Somersete 
foru fe bjhsop Alcston and fet foie of Dorsoto 
Hii come and smyte an batayle, and fere, foru Code’s grace, 
fo Donoys were al bynefe, and fe lond iolc adde fe place, 
And more prowosso dude fo, fan fo kyng mygte byuoro, 
feruoro gode lond men ne bef nogt al verlore. 
fo kyng was fo holdorc fo, and ngen licin fo more drou, 
And ys fonro godes sones woxo vaste y non, 

Edelbold am} Adolbrygt, Ed cl rod and Alfred. 

fys wasfti stAlwardo tem, and of gt;et wysdom and rod, 

And kyngfls were al fouro, and di fondede wel f ys lond, 

An Donoys dudeWmo ynou, fat mo volwol vond. 


In syxtefe gore of the kynge’s kyuedom 
Is ehlosto sone Adelbold grot ost to h\m home, 

And ys fiuler also god, and ofore lieyo nu n al so, 

And wende agen fys Pciicys, fat, mueho wo adde y do. 

Vor m\d tuo bombed ssypos and an all* at Tomso mouf hii 
come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and ofer tonnes Home, 

And so vorf in to Sofereye, and slowe and barndo vaste, 
fere fe kyng and ys sone hem motto atte laste. 
fore was batayle. strong ynou ysmyte in an frown, 
fo godes kyngtes leye admin as gras, wan medef mowc. 
Heueden, (fat were of' ysniNte,) and ofor lymes also, 

Flete in Modi: al fram fe groiuide, ar fe batayle were ydo. 
Wan no fat Mod stod al a broil, van for grot wo v mm, 

Nys yt roufe vorto Imre, fat, me so vole sloii ? 

Ac our suete Louerd alto laste ssewede ys suele, grace, 

And sende fe Cristyno Englysse men ]»e maystryo in fe 
place, 

And fe hefene men of Denomarch l»\ nefe, were cehon. 

Nou nas for gut in Deminareh Cristemlom mm; 
fe kyng her alter to holy ehyrche ys herte fe mure drou, 
And tefegede wel and al ys loud, as liii agio, wel y mm. 
Seyn Swjthyn at Wynehestrc hyssop fo was, 

And Alcston at Syrebourne, fat ainendede muche fys cas. 
fe kyng was wel fe betern man foru her beyre red, 

Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wynehestre he was y l mred, as ho gut lyf fere. 

Ilys tueye sones lie gef ys lond, as he hyget ham ere. 
Adelbold, the cldore, fe kynedom of Estsex, 

And supfe Adolbrygt, Kent and Westsex. 

Kygte hondred ger yt was and seuene and fyfty al so, 

Alter fat (lod anerfe com, fat fys dodo was ydo. 

Bofe hii wuste by her tytne wel her kynedom, 

At f e vyHe ger Adelbold out of fyz lyue nomc. 

At Ssyrebourne he was ybured, and ys brofer Adolbrygt 
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ITis kynedom adde after hyin, as lawe was and rygt. 

By ys daye fo verdo com oi* fo lief cue men wel prout, 

And Ihiintcssyrc and destrudo WyncheStrc a I out. 

And fat loud folc of Ilamtossyre her red fo nome 
And of Burcssyre, and login and fe ssrcwrn ouurcoine. 
Adelhrygt was kyng of Kent gems folio tone, 

And of Wcstsex bote vyuc, \>9 lie duydo ych wenc. 

A del red was after hym kyng y rnad iri fe place, 

Kygtc bond red and scueno and syxty as in ]>e ger of grace, 
fo vorsto ger of ys kynedom j»e Dennys fyoko com, 

And robbed e and desirude, and eytes vaste nome. • 
Maystres liii adde of her ost, as yt were, dukes, tueyo, 
Hvnguar and llubba, fat ssrewen were hove. 

In list Anglo liii bylcuede, to rest bent as \t were, 

Myd lier ost al ]>e. wyntor, of fe vorst g.-re. 

J>e ofer ger liii dude lieni vorf, and oner Hiwnber come, 
And blown to groimde. and barnde, and Jbierwyk nome. 
fer was batayle strong y non, vor yslawe was fere 
^O-ryc king of lbmibcrloiid, and moiiye fat with hym were. 
Vollomberlond was |ms yssi-nd, liii wendo and tonnes nome. 
So fat. ntte lasle to Kstangle agen bym come, 
fer liii barndo and robbede, and |>at tide to groimde slowe, 
And, as wolues among ssep, rnilyeh hem to drowe. 

Seynt Kdniond was fo her kyng, ami )>o he soy fat deluol 
cas 

fat me morfrede so fat foie, ami non nmeudoinonl nas, 

He ehes leiiere to deye hymsiilf, fat such sorwe to ynoy. • 
He dude hym vor]» among ys ll»n. nolde lie n«*J>yg lie. 
liii iioine hym and scourged hym, and suffe naked liym 
boiimle 

To a tie, and to him ssnte, and made hym ninny a wounde, 
fat ]»«! arewe were oil hym fo fyeeo, fat no Mode nas 
hi lelledo. 

Atte lasle hi i mart red hym, and smile of ys lieiied. 

)>e syxte ger of fe erounement of Ahlered fe kyng 
A liywe o.st com into fysloml, grot font alle fyng, 

And anon to Rrdvngo n-bbede and sU»\ve. 
fe king and Alfred ys brofer nome men vnowc, 

Alette bein, and a batayle smite vp Assosdoune. 
fer was mou^ moder ehyld, fat sone lay fer dounc. 
fe batayle ylaste vorte nygt, and fer were aslawe 
^Vyd'diikcs of Deuemarch. ir liii woldc wif drawe, 

And lnony fousend of ofer men, ami fo gonne liii to lie; 
Ac liii adde alle ybc asseml, gys fe nygt naddo y be. 

Tuyce batayles her after in fe ?ulf gore 

liii smyte, and at bofe fe lief cue maystres wire. 

f e kyng Ahlered sone f o fen wey of def nome, 

As^t vel, f e vyfty ger of ys kynedom. 

At Wymbourne lie was ylmrod, as God gef fat cas, 
fc gode Allred, ys brofer, alter hym kyng was. 

Alfred, fys noble man, ns in fe ger of grace lie nom 
Evgto homlrcd and Hyxty and tueluc fe kynedom. 

Arst he adde at Rome ybc, and, vor ys greto wysdorn, 
fc pope Leon liym blcasede, fo he fuder com, 
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And fe kinges croune of liysjond, fat in fys lond gut ys : 
And lie led hym to bo kyng, ar lie kyng were ywys. 

An lie was king of Engelnud, of alle fat fer come, 
fat vorstjms ylad was of fe pope of Rome, 

An suffe ofi-r atler hym of fe crehebyssopes cehoii. 

So fat by nor liym pore kwig nas fer non. 

Tu fe Smif side oflVme.se nine batayles he nome 
Age n tin* Honeys ft? vor.^t ger of vs kynedom. 

Nye ger lie was fus in f\s loud in batayle and in wo, 

Ail ofte sjfe aboue was, and hynefe oftor mo; 

So longe, fat J 1 J 111 nere by louedo bote ] re ssiren in is 
bond, 

Jlamtessyro, and Wyl tossy re, and So morse to, of a) ys loud. 

A day as lie wi ry was, and asuoddrynge liym nome 
And is men were yivend aufesef, Scyn I'ntliort. to hym com. 

* Irh am, 1 he seyde, ‘Cntbert, to fe ycliam iwend » 

‘ To hrynge fo gode tytyngos. I ,, ram God ycliam y.scn 1. 

4 Vor fat foie of fys loud to symie lmr wylle al g«‘ue, 

4 And gut nolle herto her sinnes bylouo 
4 foru mo and ofer halewen, fat in fys loml wore yboiv ; 

4 fan vor gouhiddef God, wanne we bef him ^yuwro, 

4 Ib'iiir houerd myd ys eyon of milee on fe lokef feruoie, 

4 And fy poor fo lvolegyue agon, fat ]»ou asL ney verier.-. 

4 And fat foil f.njp of sof yse, fou ssalt abbe tokynynge, 

4 Vor fyui moitj fat bef ago to day au\.'SWigo, 

4 In I epos and in eoulles so mueho vyss hii ssolde bun 
brynge, 

4 fat. ooli man w r ondry ssril of so gret cacchynge. 

4 And fo mor vor fe hardo vorst e, fat fe water y fro re hys, 

4 fat fe more agen fe kumlc of vyssyngo yt \s. 

4 Of seme yt w el agon God, and ylof me ys mossagor, 

4 And fou ssall fy wylle abyde, as ycliam ytold her. 1 
As ]»ys kyng lierof aw'oo, and of fv sygte fogte, 

1 1S s vyssaros come to hym, and so grot won of fyss hym 
b route, 

fat wonder yt was, and namolyehe vor fe wedor was so 
eolde. 

fo lyuedc fe god man wel, fat Soyn Cutbort adde ytold. 

In Ooticnyssyro fer a tier aryuodo of Henoys 
fro and tuenty ssypuol men, til agon ]»e poya. 
fo kyngo’s brofer of Donemareh^luc of ost was. 

Cure kyngo's men of Engolond mette liem by cas, 

And sinyte fer an batayle, and her^gret due slowe, 

And cyglo bond red and fourty men, and her carouses to 
drowe. 

fo kyng Alfred linrde fjs, ysjicrte gladodc fo, 
fat lond foie to liym come so Jfyeko so yt mygte go, 

Of Somersc‘te, of Wyltessyre, of Hanitessyre ferto, 

Luci e as he wendo, and of Vs ow T e folc al so. 

So fat he adde peer ynou, and atte lastc hii conic, 

And a batayle at Kdendone agon fo Dencys nome, 

And slowe to grounde, and W'onne fc maystre of the 
veldc. 

fe kyng and ys grete duke bygonne hem to gelde 
To fe kyng Alfred to ys wj'lle, and OHbigcs toke, 

Vor to wende out of ys lond, gyflie yt wolde loke; 
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And gut JifTto, vor vs ham, to. Cristoiidom. 

Kyng (riirniund, pe lm\fe king, \orsl. J»it to mine. 

Kyng Allied ys ■<! Iail«-r was. and ybaplysed ek |mr were* 
pretty of her ln»\te dukes, and muehe of ]»:it Idle |:*re 
Kyng Allred hem hold |»y|» hym tuelf dawes as he hemle, 
And’suppe he gcfhein large gylies, and let hym weride. 
llii, pat nolde ( ’listy n he, of lande llowt * K 
And bvgonde see in F ranee dndo we] muclie wo. 
gut pe ssrewen come agen, and liniehe wo here wrogle. 
Ae pe kyng Allred atte lasle to ssame hem eiiere hrogte. 
Kyng Allred was pe wysost kyng, pal long was hynore. 
Vur pev me segge pe lawes hop in worn* tyme vorlure, 
Xas \f nogt so liiis daye. vor pey lie in worm were, 

La wed 1 h‘ made rvgtnolloro, and st rongorn pan er were, 
('lore lie, was god ymm, and guf, as me tellep me, 

II' 1 was more, than ten ger old, ar lie eoupe ys abeco. 

Ae ys goilo model’ olio small? g\ H im h\m tok, 


Vor to hyleuo <>]>or pie, and Inky on ys boko. 

So pat by por elergye ys rygt lawes he womle, 
pat neuere er liere y mad, to gonerny ys lond. 

And vor pc worre was so innelie of pc luper Deneys, 

J'e men of pys sulne lond were of pe worse peys. 

And rohhede and slowe opere, pernor he byiumdo, 

]>at per were hondredes in eene contrive of ys lond, 

And in eeh tonne; of pe hundred a tepynge were also, 

And put eeh man wypoiite gret. lond in tepynge were ydo, 
And pat. eeh man knewe opar pat in tepynge were, 

Ami wnstesomdel of her stat,gyf me ]>u vp hem here. 

So Mreyt lie was, pal, pry me lrdde amydde we Jos heye 
Seiner, pal non man ne doiste yt nyme, pey he yt seyo. 
Abbeys lie rerde ninny on, and mony slndes ywys. 

Ae Wyndieslrye lie rerde on. pat nywemnnsfre yelnped ys. 
llys lvf evgte and lin nty grr in ys kynedom viable. 

Alter ys de)> he was jlmred at WynelmMre atte laMe. 


Sir John MnmhriHr wrote, as In* himself informs us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
comprising a relation of many different; particulars, consequently required the use ot many words and 
phrases, iftiv he properly specified in this place. Of the following quotations, 1 have ehoseii the first, 
because it show's, in some measure, the state of European science as well as of the Ent/hsh tongue; ami 
Urn second, because it is valuable for the force of thought, and beauty of expression. 


I. 

In that lond, no in many olhere be^onde lhat. no man may see the stern 1 Iransmontane, that is rlepL I he stem- ol 
flic see, that is uiimewihle, and that is toward the Xorthe, dial we elejien the lode stem*. lint men seen another sterre, 
the coutraric to him, that is toward die South, that is clcpl. Anfarlvk. And right as the whip men taken hen* avys 
hen*, and governe In in be dm lode stone, right so dun sehiji men heiniide the partie--, be the stern? of the Soothe, the 
which stern* apperetho not to us. And tliis stone, that is toward tin 1 Xurthe, that wee elejien the lode sterre. ne 
apperetho not to hem. For whiehe cause, men may wel pereeyve, that the loud and the see ben of rnwnde seliapp and 
tonne. For the pnrtio of the (irmainent schcwetlm in o control*, that schowetlm not in another eontree. And men may 
well proven lie experience and sotyle eonipa.^enicnt of wytt, that f zif a man fond passages be schippes, licit wide go to 
serelien the world, men myghtc go be sehippe alle aboute the world, and abovetl and bcnetheii. The whiehe thiiij- l 
prove thus, afire that 1 have seyn. For 1 have been toward the parlies of lira ban, and beholden the Astrolahre, that 
the . sterre that is dept, the traii.Miiontay ne, is ,V) degrees higlie. And more Ibrthere in Almavne and Iiewme, it liathe 
oH degrees. And more ibrlhc toward flic parties septeiulrioiieles, it is 112 degrees of heghte, and certvn mvnulrs. For 
I my self have mesnred it byjhe Aslrolabre. Now sehnlle t xo knuwe, that ajeu the Transniontayim. is the tother stern 1 , 
that is elept Aatartyke ; :^s l have seyd before. And tlio 2 sit rres ne meeven nevere. And be hem turncth alle the 
firmament, righto as dot, he a wheel, that tnrnctli la? his axilla tree: so that tho slerres berm the lirnianient in 2 cgalle. 
parties; so that it hatli^* als moeliel aboven, as it liathe benethin. Afire this. 1 have gou toward the parties nieridionales, 
that is toward the Southe, and I have Ibiuideii, that in Lybyo, men sei n first tlm sterro Autartyk. And so fer I have goii 
more in tho eontrees, that I have founde that sterre more higlie; so that toward the liiglm Lybyo, it is IS degrees of 
hi'ghte, ami ivrteyn minutes (of the whiehe, 1*0 minutes maken a degree) afire goynge be see and be londe, towanl this 
eontn-e, ol‘ that I have spoke, and to other yles and Iondes beyonde that, eontree, I have foil mien tho /-terre Autartyk of 
.‘lo degrees of heghte, and mo inynufes. And jif J haildc had companye and sehippyngo, ibr to gn more he^omle, J 
trowe wel in certvn, that wee soholde have seen alle tlio roundnesso of the firmament alle aboute. For as I have fyiyd 
j,ou be forn, the halt ol tbc firmament is betwene tho 2 sterres: the whiehe halfondelle [ have seyn. And of the tother 
halfondelle, t have seyn toward the Norlhe, undre the Transmoiitane 02 degrees and 10 mynutes; and toward the |»artie 
meridionallc, I have seen undre the Autartyk dd degrees and 10 niynulcs: and tliannc the halfondelle of the lirnianient 
in all/*, ne'holdethe not but ISO.degrees. And of lift) lJSO, 1 have seen 02 on tliat o part, and do on that oilier part, that 
ben 95 degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle of a degree; and so there no faylotlm Imt lhat I have seen alle tlm lirnianient, 
sal 84 degrees And tlio halfbiidelio of a degree ; ami that is not tho fun rt he part of the firmament,. For tho 1 parlie of 
the roundnesso ol the firmament liolt 90 degrees : so there fiyletli but o degrees and au half, of the fourtho partie. And 
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also T have seen tin 1 31 parties of alio the round iiosho of tho firmament, ami incur tit 5 (Karoos and an 1ml f. 15* the* 'wliic-ln- 
# I soye ,zou cortoyuly, lliat men may envirowne all tin? ortho of :ilU> tin- ui.rM, art wel nmfiv as abeive.-n, and turnon a^i-n 
to lil.s coni roc, that liaddc; company e and whippy nge and condnyt: and idle* woye*s Ik.* sdioldr fvmle* im-ii, loudcs, and 
ylos, alrf wel as in lliis conlre-e. For £oe wytcii well**, that tln-i that^ben toward tin* Anlartvk, thei Im-ii sln-ghte*, feet 
a^cii foot ofhoni, lliat dwellen under the* Lraiismontanc ; als wel as \vi!- and tln i that dwollvn nndor ns, lx-n livt a^onst 
ti *i *t. For alio the part ios of son and of loud hail lion* apposite habifabhs or trepassibles, and tlioi of this half and 
bejond half. Ami wytethe t wel, that all re that, that l may parcowe ami i*miipr'*h< mh*, tbe* h-mh-rt of Fn-sl res Jnlwi. 
emporonr of Yndo, hi-ii undro us. For in poyug/: from Scotlonil or from Knglmul towanl Jcnis-dmii, mon gmi upward 
always. For oure Imnl is in the lowu partio of the ortho, toward the West: and the loud of Brest re John i- tho lowo 
partio of tin. 1 ortho, toward thoKst : and tlioi linn them the day, whan woo have the nygbt'-. and also liiplio to tho eonirarie, 
tlu*i hail tho nvghle, whan woo linn tho day. For the erlhe and the see bciiaof round fm-im* ami M-liapp, as I have s<*\d 
helbrn. And that tliat men gnu upward to*o oo>t, |non iron dounward to another oo-t. Also ^oe have honl mo seye, 
that Jerusalem is in tlie myddes of tho world; and that may im-n proven and aohowi-u tln rc-. he a spmv, tliat is piglit<* 

in to tho ortho, upon the hour of mydday, wlian il is o»|uouo\iuni, that sohewoth no schadwc on no sv«io. And that it 

soliohh* bon in the myddes of the world, David wytue-selhe it in tin* lVautre, wliore li^svthe. Dili* operntiis est salute* 
in meelio torro. Thanno thei that partoii fro tin* parties of the.* West, i'or to ge) toward Jem-ah-m. als nianv inrueves a* 

1 1n -i eon upward for to po thidro, in als many iornoyos may 1 h* i pen fro Jerusalem. unto «.tln*r vmil\iivc> * »f the super 
lioialtie of tho e-rtlio beyomb*. And whan men gmi beimide tin > ie.iirnoves, towanle Vmh* ami to tho fmevn vh-s, all*' is 
euvyreiiivnyo the mumlnossi* of the ortlu; and of the* see*, nmlro c»ur<» cmitree** e.n this half. And there fore hath*: it In fallen 
i i.ianv tvpiesofo thinp, that. 1 have* hi*rd oownted, whan I washing; how a wort hi man departed Miim-U me from nun* 
e mit revs, for to iso serohe tho world. And so lie* pas-e el Ynde, and tin* yli*i beyomle Ynde*, wlere ben im» than 5tMMI vies: 
and m> Imige: lie went** be* see and h>ml, and so oiivirouml the: world bo many scysons, that h«* Hmd an vfo, where In* 
herd Speke hisowne langage*, eallvnge « >n o\i*n in tin.* plow ''lie, suche wordes as men spoken tei be*>tos in his owm: oonln.o : 
whoroof In* hadeh'* grel nn r\avle-: for lie* kue-wo imt how il myghfe. he*. But J soye*, lliat lie bad iron so lunge, lie* Imnlo 
and bo soi*, that lie had «*n\ vif •iivnl alio tho ortlu*, that In* was enim-n n^eii ciivireumngc, that is In >e-yo, goynpc nbmitc, 
unto his owm* marches, yif he wnldo ljave pass«*el Jbrt In*, til lie had 1’oiindeii his oontive* and his owno kmnilechc. I5ut he* 
turned a^en limn tln-ns, from wheus In* was e-oim* fro; and so he lo.-te movin' pcMiclulle labour, i\< him sell <eydo, a grot 
w-hile alliv, that In* was eoim.-n lioin. For il bvfelh* afire, tliat he* went** in to Norwe ye* ; ami the re tempest of the see 
toko him ; ami he arrived in an vlo; ami whan In* wa- in that yle*. In* know wel, that it was tin* vie, wln-re ho nad herd 

spi-lo.* his owno laiiirai*e before*, and tho oallvum? of tin* om-ii at tho ploWL’ln- : ami that was possible tbimre. I5ut Imw it, 

seinet In* t<i s\ in j Je iik-ii linleriied, that me-n no mowt; m»l po nmlro the* ortlie. and al>o that im-ii scheldc Jiille* towanl tho 
hi'Veiie. from lindre ! 15ut. that may m»t be*, upon le-^e, than wee nmwo liille toward hevem*, fro the ortho, where We e 

lien. For fro what partie of tin: erlhe, tliat. men dm-lle, outlier abovon or bemtlu*n, it soim*tln* alweyos to bum that 
din .Mi'ii, that 1 1 if -I poii more riphte* than ony other tblk. And riirhte as it seiin*lhe to us, that tlioi ben imdre us, riplite 
so it se im-tln* ln*m. that w«*e ben umlre hem. For yif a man mvplite* tiillo fro the erlhe unto ihe livmamenl ; be prvltoro 
row ni n, the erlhe and tin* see, that hen so ■'ivle and so liovy, seholdo lalh-u to tin: lirniiiiiieiil. : but tliat may neit l»o: ami 
tlioret'on* soilin' oun* Lord (iod. Non tinn-as mo. epii susjainli terra <-\ niobilo? And alio bo it, that it bo possible thinir, 
that moil may .so onvvnmm.* all«* t h- * worhl, nalholoss ot a 1000 porsmics, e«n no mvpfhto not hapjH*u to p-lurnon in to his 
emit ivc. For, lor (In* pn*lnesso of tho ortlu* and ol the se*o, mon may pe» bo a 1000 ami a 1000 othe r uovos, that no man 
eowlo rodvi* him p.-rlitoly towanl the* parties that in: earn I'm, but. jif it w.-n* b.* aventirjp and liapp, or In* the praoo of 
(3od. For the ortln* is fullo larpe* ami fnllo p rot , and holt in re.undmsse ami abeuilo onvyrmm J»* abovenaml bej boiiothon 
2012.") myh'S* aOro ibo opynvmin of tin* oldo wise astnanMnoros. And In- r* - * seyeums I roprevo inuiplito. But nitre my 
lvlvlh* w’vt, it Ronn*llic o o, sawnpej lu-ro reverence, that it is more. And for to have bet t enj, uiKlerstondynge, 1 se.*y(* 
thus, be tlit - 1 ymajryned a tiirure, tliat liatlie a pret rmnpas; and abnute the poynt. ol tho pret emupas, that is elc-pt the 
emit re, bei made anoilM*r litilh? emupas: than altre, be the pret, nmijass devisee l bo linos in mauve parties; and that alle 
the lynos moeten at the centre: sei that in as many parties, as tin* proto cum pas sclial be ile[iarted, in als maiiye, seliallo 
be departed the litille, that is abmite the centre, alle be it, that the spaces hell loss,*. Now thanne*, lu: tho plot oompas 
ropre.*si*iitod for the firmament, ami tho litille emupas represented Jor the erlhe. Now thanne the lirmaim nt is ilevysed, 
bo «stronmiiorcrt, in 12 sipnes; and every sipne is devysi’d in ot) elepreos, that is JGO depreea, that tho iinnamont hatho 
abovon. Also, be the ortlu* devysed in als many parties, as the Iinnamont; and lat every part ve an swore to a depivo ot 
the Iinnamont: and wytetho it wel, that all re the ancioures of astrmiomye, 700 lurlmipes ot erlhe aiisweren U» a degree ol 
the Iinnamont; and tho ben 87 miles and 1 furlonges. Now be that lure muhiplyed be l\M\ sithes ; ami tlyin thei bon 
3)1500 mylos, every of 8 furlongos, aftie myles on ns rontroe. So moohe hatho the ortho in roimdnesse, anti ol hophte 
enviroun, altre luyn opvnyouii and myn nndirstondyngo. And ( iee sell idle imdirstonde, that altro t.lie opyriymin of oldo wise 
pliilosophros and astronomeres, onre eontree no Irylond ne Wales no Scotland no Norweye no the other Jr Ios eostyngc to 
hem, no ben not in tho superficialto cownted aboven the ortho; as it schmvothc be alio tho bokes ol astronomye. l‘ur 
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tlio superficinltoo nf the crtlio is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planctes: anil tho parties hen elept. clymatcs. And onre , 
parties be not of the 7 elynntes: for thei hen descending!? toward the West. And also these, yles of Ynde, which both 
ovenc ajenst us, heth noght reckned in the eh unites ; for thei hen ajenst us, that hen in the Jowu con tree. And the 7 
cly males strecelien hem cnvyroiinynge tho world. *. 

n. 

And I John Mamnlevyllo knyghtc? ahoveseyd, (alio thoughe 1 ho umvorthi) that departed from oiirc controes and 
passed the see, the jeer of grace L‘12:?, that have passed manye londes and inanve yles an& controes, and cerehed rnanyo 
jidle straunge places, and have hen in many a fnlle glide honourable company!*, and at many a liiire dede of annes, (alle 
he it that I dido mmc myself, fur nivii utiahle insullisanre) now I am comen limn (mawgrne my self ) to rest ft : for 
gowtes, artelykes, that me distreynen, tho diJlYwn the endo of inv labour, ajenst my wille ((Jod knnwethe.) And thus 
takynge solace in my wreeched reste, recordynge the tyiue passed, I have 'fulfilled llieise thinges and put to hem wryten in 
this boke, as it woldo come in to my invade, the jeer of grace loo I) in the HI jeer that I depart ode from oirns contrees. 
Wherefore 1 preye to alle the rederes and hcreres of this hoke, jit* it plese hem, that thei wolde ]ireyen to (iod for me. : 
and l schalle preye for hem. And alle tho that son for me a Filter noster, with an Avc Maria, that God forieve me my 
sv mies, I make hem partneres and grannie hem part of alle the godo piJgmuagis and of alle the gode dciles, that 1 have 
don, jif ony he to his plrsance : and noghte only of tin*, hut of alle that evoro T sehalle do unto my Ivies elide. And I 
besechc Almyglify God, fro whom alle godencsse and grace eometlu; fro, that he voueliesaf, of his excellent mercy ami 
habundant, grace, to fnlle lylle hire soulcs with inspiraeioun of tho Holy (lost, in makynge dclenee of alle hire gostly 
oneinyes here in ertlie, to hire salvaeioun, hothe of body and sonic; to worschipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, with outen hegynnynge and withoiiten endyngo; that is withoutm ijualitee, good, and withouten (piantytee, 
gret; that Hi alle pianos is present, and alle thinges eontenynvnge ; the wliiehe that no goodnesse may amende, no non 
eveile empyro; that in pericyte try nylon Jyvethe and regnetlie God, lie alle worldcs and he alle (vines. Amen, Amen, 
Amen. 


Tho first of our nuthonrs, who can bo properly said to have written English, was Sir John Cower n 
who, ill lii.s Confession of a Loner, calls Chaucer his disciple, and may therefore hi; considered as the father 
of our poetry. 


Nowe lor to spoke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

Which hath befalle in wind rye londes: 
But ofle for deliiule of bolides 
All sodoinJy, cr it he wist, 

A tunne, whan his lie arisf 
Tohreketh, and rennet h all ahoiito, 
Wliiehe els shuldo nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littell skarc 
Vpon a hanke, er men he ware, 

Let in the streme, whiclie with gret peine, 
If any man it shall restreine. 

Whore lawc tiiilleth* erroiir groweth. 

He is not wise, #Iio that ne trowetli. 


And thus the rnmmon clamour is 
In euery k'lule, where people dwclle.th : 
Ami erhe in his complaintc tolloth, 
How that the woilde is niiswerit, 

And thorvpcii his argument 
Yciietli euery mail in sondrie wise: 

But what man wolde him sclfc anise 
1 1 is conscience, and nought misuse, 

He inaie well at the first excuse 
His god, wliiehe oiler stunt in one, 

In him there is defaute none 
So must it slande vpon vs seine, 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all : 

For man is cause of that shall fill. 


Kor it hath prouod oil er this. ror man is cause ol that shall fill. 

The history of our language is now brought to the point at which the history of our poetry is gene- 
rally supposed to commence, the time of the illustrious Ceojfrg Chancer, who may perhaps, with great, 
justice, be stileil the first of our versifyera who wrote poetically. He does not however appear to have 
deserved all the praise which lie hits received, or all the censure that he has suffered. Dnjden , who 
mistakes genius for learning, and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had not 
examined, ascribes to Chaucer the first refinement of our numbers, the first production of easy and natrtral 
rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by words borrowed from the more polished languages of 
the continent Skinner contrarily blames him in harsh terms for having vitiated his native speech by 
whole cartloads of foreign words . But he that reads the works of Gower will find smooth numbers anil 
easy rhymes, of which Chaucer is supposed to have been the inventor, and tlic French words, whether 
good or bad, flf which Chaucer is charged as the importer. Some innovations lie might probably make, 
like others, in the infancy of our poetry, which the paucity of books does allow us to discover with parti- 
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culiir exactness ; but the works of Gamer and Lydgate sufficiently evince, that bis diction was in general 
like that of his contemporaries: and some improvements he undoubtedly made fiy the various dispositions 
of his rhymes, and by the mixture of different numbers, in which he seems to have been happy and 
judicious. T have selected several specimens both of his proje and verse ; and jjmong them, part of his 
translation of Aortitis to which another version, made in the time of ipimi Mary, is opposed. Tt would 
be improper to quote very sparingly an authour of so much reputation, or to make very large extracts 
from a book so generally known. 

•A. 

I. 


CII A rc-Kit. 1 

Alas ! I wopy mg n in const rained to begin verst of anriw- 
fill L matter, that whilom in llorishyng studie made deli table 
ditccs. For lo ! rondyng muses of Puetcs ernlitm to mo 
1 hinges to be wrifeii, and dr eric teres. At lasto no drode 
lie might overcame iho muses, that thei no werren fellowcs, 
and Iblowcden my waic, that is to saie, wlicn I was exiled, 
ihei that witch of my youth whilom welfiill and grciie, 
coniforten now sorowlull wienies of mo oldo man : Ibrohh* 
! "oiiiciiMinwarely upon me, hasted by the harmed that. I 
have, and snrowe hath eommaunded liis age to be in me. 
Heron horearen shad overtimeliclie upon my lied : and the 
slaeko skinne trembleth of mine empted hndie. Thilko 
doth of men is welel'ull, that lm no Cometh not in veres that 
be sweto, but emiieth to wretches often icleped : Alas, 
alas! with how dele an ere doth crnell tnrnelh awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth lor to close wcpyng eyen. While 
lortune unliiitlilull favoured me with light gndctf, that 
somwfull houre, that, is to saie, the doth, had almoste drente 
mynehedde: but now fur fortune cloudic hath chaunged 
her decevalde chore to mewarde, inyne unpitoiis life drnw- 
cth along ungreahle dwellynges. 0 ye my frendcs, what, 
»r whereto avaunted ye me to ben welli For lie that 
hath lid I in, stode in no stodfast ilcgrc. 


In the mene while, that I still record those thynges with 
my self, and marked my wepelie complainte with office of 
poinctell: I saugh Rtondyng aboven the liight of inyn hed 
a woman of full gretc reverence, by semhlaunt. Her cycn 
brennyng, and clere, Beyng over the common might of 
menne, with a lively colour, and with soclio vigour and 


Pit LVILE. 

I that in tyme of prospi rite, and lloryshing studyo, made 
plcas'iunte and delectable dities, or verses: alas now beyru 
lieauy and sad riuerthroweii in aduersitie, am compelled 
to foie and ta>t. heuines a’|d gnif. Heholdc the muses 
Pueticall, that is to save : the pleasure that is in pootes 
verses, do appnynt me, and compel me to writ these verses 
in meter, and the somwfiill verses do w« t my wretched 
face with very watery* 1 , tea res, yssuingc nut. of my eyes for 
sorowe. Whiehe muses no feare. without duiite could 
oiifivoiin 1 , but that they wold folnw nn* in my imirney of 
exile or banishment. Sometime theinieof happy and lusty 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowo the course of 
sorowfull olde age causeth me to reioyso. For liasty old 
age vnloked for is come vpen me with ■ 1 her incommodities 
and euyls, and so row hath eommaunded and broughle me 
into the same old ago, that is to say: that sorowe causeth 
me to be olde, before my time come of olde age. The hoer 
licaros do growe vntimely vpnn my hoade, and my reuih’d 
skynne trembleth my flesh, eleane consumed and wasted 
with snrowe. Mannes death is happy, that eometh not in 
youth, when a man is lustvo, and in pleasure or wclth : 
but. in time of aduersitie, when it is often desy red. Alas 
alas howo dull and doffe be the cares of cruel death vnto 
men in misery that would fayne dye : and yet refusytlio to 
come and sliutte vp tlieyr can-full wcpyng eyes. Whiles 
that false fortune fan* eyed me with her transitorye goodes, 
then the liowre of death had almost ouercom me. That is 
to say doatlic was redy to opjiressc me when l was in pros- 
perity. No we for by cans/ that fortune beynge turned, 
from pros peri lie into aduersitie |as the clere da ve is darkyd 
with cloudes) and hath ehaungyd lier decoy liable coimte 
naunce : my wretched life is yet prolonged and doth con- 
tinue in dolour. 0 my frendcs why liaue you so often 
bested me, aayingc that I was happy when 1 had honor 
possessions riches, and authority whyeli be transitory 
thynges. lie that hath fallen was in no stedelust degre. 

Wliyl cs that I considorydde pry uy lye with my selfo the 
thynges before sayd, and deserybed my wofull eomplaynte 
after the maner and offyee of a wrytter, mo thought. I sawe 
a woman stand ouer my head of a reuorend cwintenaunce, 
liauyng quyeke and glysleryng clere eyes, abouc the c&mxnon 
sort e of men in lyudy and delectablo coloure, and ful of 


1 Compare (it is a paraphrase rather than a translation) with the second section of the Anglo-Saxon extract of p. xxv. 
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strength that it no might not ho nempned, all wore it so, 
that sho wort* full of sn grcte'ago, that inonne wool den not 
trowon in no man ere, that she wore of our cldc. 

Tho stature of her way of doulous Judgement^ fur Rome- 
tynie she constrained ami shronke her sclvcn, fiko lo the 
common meKiirt* i>f uii'iitio: Ami sometyme it seined, that 
she touched the hcv*-n with the bight of her liodde. And 
wlicn she hove ln r liodde higher, she forced the self heven, 
st> that, the sight of nieniie lokvng was in ydell : her clothes 
wer maked of right delio lli redes, and suhtel crall of jienlu- 
rai.de matter. The whiehe clothes slie h:iu' woven with her 
owin' hamles, as 1 knewo well alter hv her self declary tig, 
ami shew vug to me the, heautio: The whiehe clothes a 
darknosi* of a turf-ten and dispised tide had dusked and 
darked, as it. is wonte to darkej»v smoked Images. 

In tin* nethcrest hemine and border of these clothes 
incline rodde iwoven therein a (irekisho A. that signilielh 
the life active, and above that letter, in the hiest hurdure, 
a (Irckishe (.-. that signiliclh the life contiinplat ilc. And 
hetwene these! two letters there were seen degrees nobly 
wrought in mailer ol ladders, by whiehe decrees meimo might 
climbcii In iin tlie nethcrest. letter to the uppercsl : natliv- 
lesse hamles of some men hadden kerve that clothe, by 
violence or by strength, and the liygher jiarlc wher tins 
letter T. a\ as wlivcli is vmlersiand speciilarion or conlem- 
plaeion. Neuc-rt foies the liandcs of some \yof-ule persuiics 
had cut the say do vestures and had taken a wave cortavnc 
peeis thereof, such as euery one collide catch. And she 
her sell i! dvd bare in her ryghf liaml litel bokes, and in her 
h'l’te hande a scepter, which loresavd pli\ loMipliy (when she 
saw tlie muses poetycal present at my bed, sj>ek vug sorrow- 
ful wordes to my w«-pyugcs^ lu-yng angry sayd (with ter- 
rible or Irownynge countenaimce) who mi tired these crally 
harlottes to coin to tins sveke man ? whveli can help liyin 
by no means of Ins grief.- by any kind of medicine**, but 
rallicr increase tin* .Name with swefe p*>ysnn. These bo 
tliey that doo d\ strove rln* fertile and pf*nti*>usei>nimodvtyeM 
of reason and tin.; fnivtes therof wytli their pryckynge 
t homes, or barren aJlerfes. and accustom*- nr subdue mens 
mymles wiili sicken. -s, and he^yues, and do not. delviier or 
heale them of the same. J5ut yf your Jlafterye had cun- 
ucyed or wjthdrawni from me. any vnleniyd man as the 
comeii sorte ol' people jyc wonte to be. I couhle liaiic ben 
belt* r cniilculyd, fir in that my worke should not be hurt 
or hynderyd. Hut you liaue taken am] conueyed from me 
thy a man that hath bui broughtc vp in tho study os of 
Arislotrl and ol Plato. Hut v**1 get- you lienee mareinaids 
(that seme swell* untyll you ham* brought a man todealhe) 
ami sillier me to heal** tin s my man wvth my muses m* 
sev cnees that he holsome and good. Ami after that philo- 
sophy had spoken these wnrdr* the savd eump.-mve of the 
inusys poet '(call beyngo rcluikyd and sji*1, ea»te down tb.-ir 
countAiauiftjc to the groundc, and by blusryng conli-sseil 
their shaihfistnos, and went out of the (lores. Hut l ( that had 
my syght dull iffid blyml wyth Avcpvng.sn that I knew not 
what woman this was hauyng son great aucthuritic) was 


strength, although she seined so olde that by nd mm non sho ( 
is thought to be one of this oure tyme, her stature is of 
douteful knowledge, Ibr nowe she shewethe hcrselfe at the 
common length or statur of men, and other ay Idles she 
someth so high, as though she touched heuen with the 
crown of her lied. And when she Avoid stretch fourth her 
lied liygher, it also perced thorough heam n, so that mens 
syght e collide not. atlaiue to behold her. Ib r vestures or 
cloths were perfytof tho fiuystc thrcdcs, and Mibt y II Avorkc- 
maiishyp, and of sulistaunce permament, whveli vesturs she 
had avouch with her own hands as l perccyued afler by her 
oAViic siiyn^c. The kyudeof lu-awtyo of the whyclie ves- 
tures, a certayne darkem-s or rather ignorauiicc of oldeiics 
forgotten ha*lde ohseuryd and darkened, as the smoke is 
Avout to darken linages that stand nyghe the smoke. In 
the lower parte of the said vestures was read the greke 
letter P. \voilcn why eh signilycth practise nr acts lie, and 
in the liygher part of tin* \cstuivs the greke letter 
T. Avhycli estamleth for the*>riea. tliat signiliclh spe- 
culacion or contemplation. Amlbetw*-ne both -tin- sayd 
letters wer*; sene certayne degrees, wrought alter the maimr 
of ladders, Avherein was as it av*t** a |a— am- or wave in 
steppes or degrees from the lower part avIut the f iler p. 
was which is vnderstaml from praclys or netyf, unlo cvcr- 
ieho manne of hem had biiriu- awaie s* ehe pccc*. a- he 
might- gotten. And toi*. .« *t In • this tbresaied \\ ■ «iu:n i ban- ‘■mule, 
bokes in her right liamle, ami in her left baud die bare a 
specter. And win -n die saAve these PuclicallmiisosapproeliA ug 
about my bed, ami ondilyng wordes to niv AVi pMig.es, she 
A\asaJide amoved, and glowed Avilli enn-11 even. AY ho 
(*jiS she) liatli suili-red appnn-lieu i<> this sike manne tin-'-** 
eoimuen strumpet tes, *»f which is the place that m* line calf-u 
Theatre, tho which** onely no n^w-ageii m»! hiss*irow« s w ith 
remedies, but- tln-i would f-*l*'uand norislie hym with sweie 
veniim- ? Fursnth*-, that b*-n tho that with thorn. *s, and 
priekynges of talentes of uUcccimi', wliiehe that ben nulh\ ng 
fruetuoiis nor profitable, di>truii-n tin* t'ornc, pfntmms of 
fruietes i»i' res* >11. Fur thei h*d*Ieii heiti-s of men in iki ge, 
but thei no deliver m. f**lk*- fro maladic. Hut if ye 
muses had Vilhdrawen I'm ?m* wiili your iiatt cries any 
uucuunyiig and unprofitable iiiamn-, as belt wont tu tiudo 
cornriu nly emnng the pcpl*-, I would well sutfre the lav*e 
gn-voiisly. For why, in m-cIiu an unprofitable man ihymc 4 
ententes were noth vug endamaged. Hut ye Avithdroweii 
fro me, this man, that hath ben uoiii'idied in my studies *»r 
s*-olos of Meat iris, and of Aeadcinicis in (ircce. Hut gocth 
iioav rallu-r awaicyi- Mermaidi-ns, whiefr that ben swet**, till 
it 1 k* at the last, and sulircth this man to be cured and licit d 
by my muses, that is to .'■ay, by mv nolefull sciences. And 
thus this eompanie of muses iblamed easteii wrothly the 
cl H -re doiinwanl to the yertli, and shewing by n-duessc ther 
shame, tln-i passeden sorowlully tho thresholdo. And L 
ol whom the sight, ploimgcd in teres was darked, sn that I 
no might, not know Avliat that, Avoman Avas, of so Imperial 
auetlioritie, 1 wo\e all abashed and stoninl, and cast my 
sight doune to the yerth, ami began still lor to abide what 
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arnasyd or astonyed, nnd lokyng d own e ward, towards tho 
grounde, T began prvvylyo to !<><'k what, ihvng she would 
saye ferthor, then she had said. Then >hcs approching and 
drawyngo nere vnto me, sit downe vpon the vtfermost part 
of my bed, and lokyng vpon my fare sad with wiping, 
and drelynyd toward llie earth for soruw, bewavled tin* 
trouble of my mindo wyth thtao sayingos Ibloivyngo. 


she would dneii afterward. Then came she nere, and set 
her domic upnn the utt«Tcst comer of my bed, and .die be- 
huldyng ury chore, that .was cast to the yerlli, hevic and 
prrcions oi wepyng, complained with these wordes (that I 
shall saine) the pcriurb.teion of my thought. 


II. 

THE CONCLUSIONS OK THE ASTliOLAiilE. 

This book (written to his son in the //ear of ovrj.nrd l.T.H, and in the 1 1 of 4 Kin<j Riehnrd IT.) standeth so good at this 

dag, especially for the horizon of Oxford, as in (lie opinion nf the learned it cannot he amend* d ) says an Kditor 

of Chaucer . 

Lytkl Lowys my sonne, I pe reeve well by eertaine evidences tbyne abylyte to lerne scvcticos touching noinbres and pro- 
porrions, and also well consvdre I thy Ik>vo prayer in cspocyal to lerne the I rely sc of the .-fstrolabye. Than for as moehe 
as a philosopher saithc, he wrapeth hvm in his I’n nde, that condi>crndHh to tin: iwghtliill prayers of his fronde: thcrf*re 
1 have given the a sullicicul astmlabye for on re ori/ont, eompnwned after the latitude of Oxenlbrde: uptui the whirlie 
by luediaeion of this lytell tre.tise, I purpose to terhe the a eertaine unmhrc of conclusions perlainyngo to this same 
in.-trmuent. 1 say a eertaine nombre of conclusions for thn* cau>es, the first cause is this. Trust e wel that al the cmi- 
. dons that have be founden, or ells pos.-ablye might be foundo in so noble an in-tniim-nt as in the a^tmlabye, ben 
unknowen pcrlilcly to anye mortal man in this region, as I suppose. Another cause is this, that sothely in a^y cartes of 
tin* astrolabe o licit I have ysem*, tlicr ben some concl unions, that wol not in al (hinges pcrlburme tlier behestes: and 
some of hem hen to liarde to thy tender agi* of ten yciv to cmu-evc. This tretise ilivided in live partes, wil 1 sliewe the 
wondir light. rides and naked wordes in Englidic. lor Latine no caiist 1 L« m mil yet but smale, mv 1 i t • *1 sonne. lint 
l invert liclesse suflisoth to the these tn we eonclusyons in Eugli'dic, a> well as sulliset.li to these noble clerkes irrckes these 
sime conclusions in greke, and to the Anil dues in Arabike, and to .h was in Ilebivwe, and to the Latin fldkeiu Latvn : 
wbielie Lai vii folke bad belli iirste out of oilier divers lamrai'es, and write In in in tlier owne tungc, that is to saine in 
Latino. 

And Cod wote that in all these languages and in liinnye mo, have these conelusyon* beu sullicient lyu Jcnied and 
taught, and vet. by divers rules, right as divers pathos loden divers folio* tin* right waye to Koine. 

Now wol 1 pray mekoly every person diserrti*, licit n*detli or In ret h thin lily I tivtise to have my rude ententing ex- 
cused, and my supcrlluite of wordes, lor two causes. The lirst cau-v is, for that curious ciidityng and liarde sentences 
is fill hovy at. ones, for soeli a childe to lerne. And the seconde cause i* this, dial sothely me someth better to writen 
unto a cliilde twise a godo sentence, than lie Ibriete it ones. And, Low is, if it be so that. I shewn the in my litli Englislie, 
as trow conclusions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as many and subtil conclusions as ben ysliewed in 
latin, in any comon tretUo of the astrolabe, comic ino the more tliankc, and jiraye Hod save the kinge, that is Ionic of 
this langage, and all that liim faith beretli, and nbeietb cvcriclic in his degree, tin* more and the lasso. lint consydreth 
well, that f lie lisnrpc not to have founden this werkc ufmy Jahour or of myne engin. I name but a Ieude compilatour 
of the laboure ofoldc ast rologiens, and have it translated in myn eiiglinho onely for thy doctrine: and with this swerdc 
shal I sleiic envy. 

• The. first party. 

The first partyc of this tretise shall reherco the figures, and the mciul ires of tliync astrolahy, bycause tliat thou shake 
iiave thegri er kuowinge of thine owne instruinciit. 

The seconde party. 

The seconde partyc shal teche the to worken the very practike of the foresaid conclusions, as ferfortlie and also narowe 
as may be shewed in so smale an instrument portalifo aboutc. For wel wote every astrologien, that smallest fractions 
ne wol not be showed in so sunil an instrument, as in subtil tables calculed for a cause. 

HI. 

The Prologue of the Tkstamkxt or Love. 

Many moil there ben, that with ercs openly sprad so moclie swalowcn the delieiousnesse of jestes and of ryme, 
by queint knittinge colouros that of tlie godenesse or of the baduesse of the sentence take they litel hedc or els no ic. 

Sothe.lye dulle witte and a though tfi die soulc so sore have mined and grafted in my spirites, that Roche cratt of enditingo 
woll nat ben of mine acquainlannce. And for rude wordes and hoistous pcrccn the herte of the lierer to tho inrest jioint, 
and plantcn there the sentence of (hinges, so tliat with litel lidpe it is able to spring, this boke, that nolhynge hath of tho 
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grete florin of wy I to, nc* of semolyche colours, is dolven with rude worries and boistoua, and so draw togitfer to maken the, 
catchers llmrof ben the more ivdy to limit sentence. 

Rome men them ben, that piinten with colours riche and some with were, as with red inke, and some with coles 
and clialke: and yet is them gode matter to the loiule peple of thy Ike ehalkye purtrcytiiro, as hem thinketh for the time, 
and a Iter ward the syglit of the bitter colours yeven to hem more joye for the first leudoncsse. »So sothly this leude 
elowdv ocoupacyon is not to pray sc, but by the leude, for comcnly leude leudencsse commcndeth. Kke it shal yeve 
right that other preevous thynges shall ho the more in reverence. In Latin and Wench hath many soveraine wittes had 
grete delyte to i ndite, and have many noble thingei iiilJilde, but ccrte.s there lien some that spoken tlier poisye mater in 
Frenche, of whiclie spcchc the Frcncho men have as gode a fimtasye as we ha\c in hei vng of Krcnche mens Engl i.slie. 
And many tonnes there ben in Fnglyshe, wliiche uuiieth we Knglishe men connon declare the knowloginge : liowe should 
than a Freuche man borne i soclie tenues eon no jumpere in Iris matter, but as the jay chatereth Knglishe. Right so timely 
the understamlyu of Knglishmen woll not stntehe to tin* privie Unites hi Freuehe, what so ever we bosten ofstraungo 
languge. Lot than clerkeseinlit.cn in Latin, lor they haw; the proportie of science, and the knowinge in that, iiicultie: and 
Idle Freuehe men in tlier Frenehe also emliteii tlier nueint. lornies, lor it is kyndely to l her nioutlies; and let us shewe 
onr fantasies in such worries a* wc lcrncden of our dame’s lunge. And although this buke be lytel thank worthy for the 
loudnosse in travailo, yet such writing exiteu men to thilke t hinges that ben neccssirio : for every man thereby may as 
by a perpetual myrrour sene the vices or vertues of other, ill whyelie tJiynge lightly may be coueeveri to csehue perils, 
and necessaries to catch, after as a ventures have liillcn to ether pcplo or jhtsohs. 

Cortes the soverainst thingo ofdesirc and nio.*»t ereture resoriahle, have or els shulri have full appetite to tlier perfeeeyon: 
unresonablc bestes niowen not, sit ho reson hath in hem no workingc: than resonable that wol not, is conpparisnned 
to unresonablc, and made lyke hem. Forsolhe the most soveraine and fiiiall perfeecion of man is in knowynge 
of a sot he, wilhoiiten any entent deccvable, and in love of one very God, that is inehaungoablo, that is to known, 
and love his creator. 

-Nu we principally the menu tobrvnge in kuowleging and lovynge Iris erentour, is the ooiisidcracvnii of thynges made 
by the erentniir, wlier through by thylke t hinges that ben made, understand) ngo here to our wyttes, arne the unseiie pry- 
vities of God made tons syghlfull and knowinge, in our conlc-mplnciou and umlerstnmlinge. These thinges than f"rM>iho 
inoclie hringen us to the fill knowleginge sotho, and to the parfyte love of the maker of hevenly thynges. Ln! David saitli : 
tlnm haste deli ted me in luakinge, as who saitli, to have rielite in the tune how God hat lent me in enusidenieioii of thy 
makinge. Wherof Aristotle in the boko de Aiiimalibiis, saitli to naturell philosophers: it is a grete likyngo in love of 
nowinge tlier eretoiirc : and also in knowinge of causes in kinrielye thynges, considrid forsothe. tin* Ibrmes of kinriclvo 
I binges and the sliap, a grot kyndely love we shuldc have to the workman that, hem made. The entile of a workman is 
shewed in the work. Ilcrefore triilie I bo philosophers witli a ly vely studio manic noble t binges, riglile precious. ami worthy 
to memoryo, writon, and by a grot swet and travaille to us lcftcii of causes the properties in natures of t hinges to whiclie 
therfore philosophers it was mure joy, more hkinge, more liertv lust in kindely vert lies and matters of reson the perlircion 
by busy sluriy to kimwe, than to liavu hail all the tn flour, al the rirhes.se, al the vaine glory, that tin* passed cmperoin*s, 
princes, or kinges haddeii. Tlicrfbru the names of hem in the boko of pcrpotuall memorie in vrrtue and p cco arm; 
writon \ and in the contrarir, that is to same, in Styxe the foiile pitte of liclle arne thilke pressed that such godenes 
hated. And because this boko shall be of love, and the prime causes of storing in that rioinge with passions ami disuses 
for wnutinge of de.-dro, I wil that this boko be doped the testament. of love. 

Rut nowe thou ruder, wha is thilke that will not in scorne laugho to here a dwarfe or els hallo a man, sav lie wil rendu 
out the sworrie ol Ifurciilcg handes, and also he shulric set Hercules Cades a mile yet further, ami over that, lie had jnnver 
of strength to jmll up the spore, that Alisander the noble might never wagge, and tliat pjissinge al thinge to ben mays ter 
ot Fraunce by inighi^ t^cru as the noble gracious Edwardc the tliirde for al his grete pruwesse in victories ile might ah 
yet compicre ? 

(’••rtes I wote well, tlier shall be made more scornc and jape of me, that I so umvorthely clothed altogithcr in the 
elomlie domic ot uneomiing, wil pulton me in proes to speak of love, or els of the causes in that matter, sitheprfri the 
grot test cl«*rk»*s lian had ynongh 1<> dun, and as who saith gathered up clenc tnlbrne hem, ami with tlier sharp sillies of 
conning al niowen and made thernf grete rckes and noble, ful of al plenties to ferio me and many an other. Kuvye. 
forsothe commendctli noughte his reson, that he hath in bain, be. it never so trusty. And although these noble rejirrs, 
as gode workmen and worthy thor bier, lian al draw ami bounde up in the sheves, and made many shock cm, yet have I 
en slim i ile to gaffer the. smaln crommes, and Full in ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourrie among the smalle houmles, 
notwithstanding tho travailo ol tlic almoigm-r, that hath draw up in the cloth al the remissailes, as trenoliourH, and the 
relefeVo bflru to tlic almosse. Yet ako have 1 love, of tho noble hiishandc Boere, all hough I be a straunger of ennuinge 
to cf»rno after his doctrine, and these grete workmen, and gleno my handfuls of llio shady nge afler tlier handes, and yf 
me idle ought of my ful, to encresc my jiorcion with that I shal drawe by privy ties out of shockes; a slye servaunte in 
his ownc helpu is often inoclie commended ; knowynge of trouthe In causes of thynges, was moic hardier in the firstu 
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^cchcrs, and so saytli Aristotle, and lighter in us that lian folowed after. For tlier pas.-ing study lian freshed our witter, 
and onre uiiderstaiidynge ban excited in eonsideraeinu uf trontli l»y sharpenes of iher resoiis. Utterly these t hinges bo 
no dromes ne japes, to tlirowe to Lodges, it is Jyfelyeli mete for children of troiith, and as they mo betiden whan I 
pi (granted out of my kith in wiulere, whan the wetln r out. of inesuro jvas boiMous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his 
hind asketli, with dryinge eoldes maked the waw'es of tlie ocean so so to arise unkimlely over the commune bunkes that 
was in point to spill all the ortho. 

11 

1 . From the Pi:oi.o«;ui: to the Cant kkruky Talcs of Chaucer. 


When that Aprilis with his shouris sole, 

The drought of March had peivid to the rolo, 

Ami hathid every vcyu in such Iicour, 

Of which vert no eiigemlrid is the Hour. 

When Zcphyrus eke, with his swete hreth 
Fnspirid hath, in every Jioll. and belli 
The lender ernppis; and that tin* ynng Sunn 
Hath in the I(a:mn his halve fours } riiim : 

And smale ibulis makin melodve, 

That slrpin idle night with opin eye, 

(S « priekilh them nature in I her eorage) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And ] i<i liners fbr to sekin strange stnnides, 

To servin hallowes couth in sondry hinder: 

And specially fro every shir'is end 
Of Fnghmd, to Canterbury they wend, 

The holy hi Midi martyr lbr to srke. 

That them hath liolpin, whan that, they were soke. 

Befell that in that sesmi on a day 
Jn Suiitlnurk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
lieily f < * wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, w itb devote corage, 

At night wer come into 1 hat hosiery’ 

AY ele nine and twenty in a eumpany 
Ofsimdric folk, by avenlnre y (all 
In feladiip; and pilgrimes wer they all; 

That toward ('anterburv woiildin ride. 

The chambers ami the slablis werin wide, 

And well we worm oid at the best : 

And shortly whan the simile was to rest, 

S) had 1 spukin with them everyeh one, 

That I, was of tlier felashij) anoiie ; 

And made forward erli for to rise, 

To tabo our woye, iher as L did device. 

But liat bless while that l have* time and space, 
Hr’ that 1 farther in this tale pace, 

Methinkith it accordaunt to veson, 

To tell you alle the condition 
Of cch of them, so as it semid me, 

And w hich tiny werin, and of what degree, 

And eke in what array that tiny wer in : 

And at a knight then woll I first begin. 

A TCniuiit tlier was, and that a w r orthy man, 
That fro the time that lie first began 
To ridin out., lie luvid Chevalrie, 

Trouih and honour, fredome and curtesy. 

YOL. I. 


Full worthy was In? in his lord’is werro, 

Ami tlieriflo had In? riddin nano more ferro 
As well in Christendom, as in Ihtlmess; 

And cvyr Imiiouiv -d lor his worthiness. 

At Alessandro’ he was whan it was vron ; 

Full nit timis In' hadglhe bonl begun 
Aboviu alle nacioims in Fiuee; 
in bellow had he riddin, and in Tnice, 

No Chrislen-man so oft of his degree 
Jn Granada t in the sege had he be 
Uf Algezir, and ri« Id in Ihlmarv ; 

At l.c>is was lie, and at Salaly, 

Whan that they wer won ; and in the grete see 
At many a noble army had he lie : 

At mortal bat tails bad lie ben fifteiie. 

And Ibughtin tin* our feith at Tr.imesene, 

In listis Buys, ami alwi v sh in bis fn. 

This like worthy knight had lien also 
Sonietimis with the I.»rd of Palathy, 

Ayons am.thir lu-iliin in Turky; 

Ami evirniore be bad a soUrane prize; 

Ami though that he was worthy, he was wise; 
Ami of his port as meke as is a maid, 
lie rievir yet. no villany lie said 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 
lb* was a very parlit gent it knight. 

But. for to tellin you of his array, 

II is hors wer good ; but lie was nothing gay, 
Of fustian lie wend a gipon, 

Alle besinotf rid with his halnirgeoii. 

For ho was late yeoim* from his viage, 

And weute for to do his ]*lgr image. 

IT. 

The House of Fame. 

The First Bokc. 

Now herkin, as I have you saied, 

What that I inettc or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

AVhen it was night, to slope T laic, 

Bight as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill aslope w'ondir aono, 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 


e 
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To the corps of sninct Leonardo, 

To makin lithe that cist was liarde. 

But as mo slept me motto I was 
Within a temple iimidc of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 
Of guide, stand vug in sondric stages, 

Sette in mo rieho tabirnaelos, 

And with perre mo pinnacles, 

And mo curious jiortraihiris, 

And ijneint luanir of figuris 
Of golde worke, then I sawe evfr. 

But certainly I n'ist nevir 
Where that it was, but well wist 1 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
1 sawe a none right her figure 
Kakid ylletyng in a sc, 

And also oil her hedde pardc 
Her rosy garland white and redde, 

And her comhe for to kembo her hedde, 

Jler dovis, and Bail Cupido 
Her blimle Minin', and Volcano, 

That in his lin-e vwas full broime. 

But as l rumid up and doune, 

I fuundo that, on tin* wall then: was 
Thus writ.tin oil a table of bras. 

I woll now fivng, if that I can, 

Thu armis, and also the man, 

That first crime through his destine 
Fugitifu fro Trove, the count m 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 

Unto the strondis of La vine, 

And tin » began the slorie anunc, 

As T shall t*Hiu yon eelione. 

First sawe 1 the distruecion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greko Sinon, 

With his I'll si.i untrue forsweryngos, 

And with his chert; and his Iesynges, 

That made a horse, brought into Troye, 

By whiche Trojan* lost o all tlier joyc. 

And nliir t hi* was graved, alas! 

How Ilious eastill availed was, 

And won, ami kvng Priainus slain, 

And Polites his sonm; certain, 

Dispifously of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that sawe T howe Venus, 

When that she sawe the eastill brende, 

Doune from Levin she gan diseende, 

And bade her sonne yKneas He, 

And how he fled, and how that lie 
Escapid was from all the pres, 

And tokc his fatlire, old Anehise.s, 

And bare, hym on his backe awaie, 

Crying alaH and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anehises in his hande, 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
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I mcne thilke. that imbrennid were. 

Then sawe. T next that all in fere 
How Crcusa, J>an vEiiens wife, 

Whom that he luvid all his life, 

And her yong sorine elepid Julo, 

And eke .Wnniiis also, 

Flcddin eke, with 'full drerie chore, 

That it was pile fur to here, 

And in a forest as tliei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creiisa was iloste, alas ! 

I’hat rede nut T, how that it was 
J low he lur sought, and how her ghosto 
Bad him to Hie. the Grek is hoste, 

And saied ho must into Itaile, 

As was his dostinie, sums fade, 

That it was pit in lor to here, 

When that her spirife gan appere, 

The word is that she to hym saied, 

And I? • it to kupc her sonno hym praied.* 

There .sawe I graviu eke how lie 

I I is /Sitliir eke, and his meine, 

Willi his shippis began to saile 
Toward the count rey of Itaile, 

As Klrenrlit. as ere tliei migbtin go. 

There sawe I eke tbe, cruill Juno, 

That art Dan Jupiter bis wife. 

That hast iliatid all thy life 
Merciless all the Trojan blode, 

Jenniii and eric as thou were wodc 
On yKoIus, the god (>f windos, 

To bluwiu out of alio kindes 
So loude, that lie should ydrenc.be 
Lordo, and ladic, and grume, and wonolic 
Of all the Trojanis naeion, 

Without any of t her savacion. 

Then* sawe I sorhe tempest arise, 

That every hcrle might agrise 
To sc it paint id on the wall. 

There sawe I eke graviu withall, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dero, 

Ywopyng with full wofull clicre 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To save and kepin that navic 
Of that derc Trojan yEnoas, 

Sitliins that he your sonne ywas. 

in. 

Godf. Couxsailk of Ciiaucui. 

Flie fro the prose and dwell witli noth fa stn esse, 
SufHse unto thy gode though it bn small, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tiki Incase, 
Precc hath euvie, and wele it breut oer all, 
Savour no more tlien the beliovin shall, 

Bede well thy self, that othir folke canst rede, 
And troutlic the shall delivir it is no drede. 
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Paint! the not echo c rule id to redrosse. 

In trust of her that toiirnith as a hallo, 

(jrrt'tc; rest standilh in litil businesso, 

Beware also to spurn e againe a nallo, 

Strive not. asiloilli a r melee with a walle, 

Dcmitli thy self, that den list olliirs dede, 

And troulhe the shall deliver it is no dredc. 

.That the is sent reeeve in buxomcnesse ; 

r l'1io wrastlyng of this worlde askitli a fall ; 

Here is no home, here is but wildirnessn ; 

Fortlic pilgrim, fortlie o hesl out of thy Jfall, 

Tioke up on high, and tliauko thy (ind of all, 
Woivith thy lusle and let thy gho.^t the Iedo, 
And trouthe the shall ihlixir, it i* no drede. 

W. 

BaLADF. of the VlLLAOK WITHOUT PAINTING. 

This wretehid wo rides Iraiismulaeion 

An wele and wo, innve pore, and now honour, 
Without nrdir nr due disemdou 
(jovirnid is hy furtimes errour ; 

IJul uatheles.se the laeke of her favour 

Ne maie not. doe me mult though that I die, 

.Vay tout perdu, umn temps & moil labour 
For finally fortune 1 dm* delie. 

Yet is me left the sight of in y reroun 
To knuwin frende fro foe in tliy mirronr. 

Si moehe hath yet thy hmrnvng up and d«»un, 

J ffiiiLrlil in me to know in in an hour, 

But truily no three of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymself hath maistrie, 

My suilisauiuv yshal be my succour, 

For linally fortune 1 do delie. 

() Socrates, tin'll stedfast champion, 

She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 

Thou iif v i r dreddisl lier oppression, 

Ne in her chore thimdin thou no favour, 

Thou known wele the dbecipt. of her colour, 

And that her nioste wur hip is for to lie, 

I known her eke a false dissimuluur, 

For finally fortune I do delie. 

The answers of Fortune. 

No man is wretehid but hymself it weno, 

He that yliatli hymself hath suflisaimee, 

Why siiiest thou then I am to the so belie, 

That, hast thy self out of my govirnaunce ? 

Saio thus grant mereio of thin halmiidaiinee, 

That thou hast lent or this, thou shall not strive 
What wost thou yet. how I the woll avaunce ? 

And eke thou hast thy beste liende alive. 


I have the taught division botwene 

Frende of cflecte, and frende of count inaurice, 

The i^ediili not the pally of an hine, 

Tljat curith eyin derke for ther penaunce ; 

Now seest tliou clere that- wit in iguoraimce, 

Yet holt thine :mker, and thou maiest arive 
There bountie In ret h the k«y of my sul^taunce, 
And eke thou haste thy beste frende alive. 

How many have I refused \ it su-teiie. 

Si tli I have tin* lo^trid in ihy plcsaiince? 

Wolt tliou tlien make a statute on thy ipiene, 

That 1 shall he aie at thine ordinauucc ! 

Tliou born ait in my r< ■ i -_ r i 1 of variaunce, 

About the wln-le with nlhir miM thou drive 
My loro is bet, then Vieke is thy grcvaiiiioe, 

And eke. thou hast thy 1 *» 1 «"• I'lviah :di\e. 

The answ'ere to Furl line. 

Tliy lore I dampin', it is adver.-ilie. 

My trend inaist thou not rev in blind unddesse, 
That I thy trend is knowe I thanke il the, 

Take hem again, let linn go lie a pn sso. 

The nigardis in kepwig ther richesse 

Pronostike is tlimi wolt tlu-r tome a.-saile, 
Wieke appelite eometli aie belb e* s:elo iic.>se, 

In generall tlii-s rule lie maie not iiiile. 

Fortune. 

Thou jiinehist. at m\ muf-ihilitie, 

For 1 the lent a droppe of my richesse. 

And now me likiili to witlidrawin me, 

Why sliouldist tliou my reialtie oppose ! 

The so maie ebbe and llowin more and lesse, * 
Tlie welkin hath miuht to shine, rain, and haile, 
Bight, so im i ft. T k it hin my lirotilnes-e. 

In generall this rule ne maie lint iaile. 

'lhe Plaint i Hi*. 

Lo, the execution of the ma;< -tie, 

That all piirveighiih of his rightwiscnes.se, 

That same th\ hit Ibi tmn; yckpiu ye, 

Ye blinde hesl is full i f Iriideiios ! 

The lievin hath prupirlie of sikirness, 

This worlde hath evir rest lossy travaile, 

The last daio is the omle of myiiy ciitresse, 

In generall this rule ne maie not liiile. 

Tli' envoye of Fortune. 

Princes I praie you of your gcntilnrsse, 

Let not this man and me thus eric and plain, 

And I shall ipiitin you this businesse, 

Anil if ye liste Telove hym of bis pain, 

Praie ye bis best, frende of bis noblenesse 
That lo some bettir state lie maie attain. . 


Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about t lie same time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue 
to his third hook of the Fall of Princes a few stanzas arc selected, which, being com pa red 1 •with the stylo 
of his two contemporaries, will show that our language was then not written by caprice, but was in a 
settled state. u 2 
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Like a pilgrimc which that goeih on footo, 
Anti liuf li none horse In rohno his trauaylc, 
Whole, dryeand w*tv, ami may lind nobote 
Of wel eoM whan thrust doth hym assay lp. 
Wine nor limur, that may to hym auayk 1 , 
Kight M) fare 1 which in my lumino^se, 

No succour lyiide my imlencs to red rosso. 

1 meane as t litis, 1 hano no liv.-h licour 
Out of the cnnduitcs of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rholhorike no Home, 

Jn my labour for to refrc-h in«* : * 

Nor of the glisters in iioiunbor ihrise three, 
Which with Cithera on Panwwo dwell, 

They nouor me gaiie drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of llieyr springes elere ami eh ri.-l aline, 

. That strange by touchyng of the 

Their iauonr lackcth mv making t »*n Inmiiie 
1 fynde thoyr bawme of so great, srareitie, 

To tame their tuimes wilh some tl r« *j > « >1 pleiilie 
For Poliphcmus throw' his great blinding, 
lhi^li in me derked of Argus the brightms. 


Our life hern short of wit the groat dulncs 
The lieuy smile, troubled wilh tranayle, 

Ami of memoryo the glasytig bmlclnes, 
Dredoand vnciimiing haue made a strong batail 
Wilh werines my spirite to assay h 1 , 

Ami with their subtil eivping in most ijuirnt 
Hath made my spirio in making Ibr to feint. 

And ouermore, the fi ‘relit II fmwardues 
Of my stepmother called obliuitiii, 

Jlath a haslyll of fnryet fulnes, 

To stnppe the passage, and shadow my reason 
That I might hallo no elriv diivcciwii, 

In translating of m w !«■ tpiieke me, 

Stories to write of olde anfxpiile. 

Tims was 1 sot and Mode in double wrrre 
At the men ng of fra refill waves fweviie, 

The one was this, who hht list to lore, 
Whereas good wyll gan me ciiiiMravnc, 

13< •clia.s taeeomplish tin* l<> due mv pavne, 

Came igiiuraimee, with a im-iiaee of drrdr, 

AIv penile t<> li st I dlir't not precede. 


Fortest'iw was cliief justice of tlu 1 (’ounnon-IMeas, in tin* reign of king Ifnirtf VI. lie retired in 
1471, after the battle of Tewkesbury, and probably wrote most ol bis works in bis privacy. The follow- 
ing passage is selected from his book of the Dijj'rrcncr hr/ircr/t ait aljso/n tr mu! Limited Moinircliq. 

ilyl may peravciiture be marwlid by .-nine men, why *»ne Kealme is a Lord-hyp only /Ac/#///, and tin* Prvnre thereof 
rul) th yt by bis Law, eallid Jus and aiinliii r K\ iigdniiic is a Lord-chip. //«»yu/ and Pnlitilc, and tin* 

Prince thereof rulyth hy a Lawe, call'd .!"< /'<•/// /••.//// it tl>\ syiheii tin s two Princes 1 m th of egall Aslate. 

To this dowto it may be answered in tlr’n maimer; The first Institution of llies twoo Ibalmys, iipoii the Incorpora- 
tion of them, is the Cause of this diver-yte. 

When Nembrolh bv Alight, Ibr his own Clone, made and incorporate the first Kealme, and suhduid it. to hym- 
selfby Tyrannic, ho would not Jiave it gn\i-ru\il by any oilier Pule or Law'e, but by bis own A V ill: bv which and 
for th’ accomplishment thereof’ he made if. And therlbr, though he had thus made a Kealme, holy Scripture d«uyyd 
to cal hym a Ivyuir, Quia AV.r diritnr a Htui ndo ; Whych thing he dyd not, but oj.pivssyd the P< nph- by M vidit, and 
therlbr ho was a Tyrant, and eallid Primus Tqr nnornm. Hut. holy Writ eallitli hym Point. d us I nafnr cot urn Dm. 
For as the Hunter laky ill the wild bes.li! lor to sele and cate hym; »n Xembmlli subduvd to him the Peoplewilh 
Might, to have their service and their goods, using upon them the Lnrdschip that is eallid Dmnininnt Dojab (,m!inn. 
Alter h) m 1 ieb is that was ya 11 id first a Kyi ii f . and alter hym his Sone Nynus, and after hi m other Pan) m* ; 'fliey, 
by Fxample c.f Nembrolh, made them Kealini-s would not have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then most resembled to the Ivyiigdoim* 
of Cod, which rcynith upon Man, rulyng him hy hys own Will. Whcribr many Cry si \ u Princes iimh the same l,a\vc; and 
therlbr it is, that the Lawys sa yen, Quod Prind/d pi am it Lrqis /taint dtjonnt. And thus 1 suppose first hoiramio in Kealmys, 
Dominium tantum Iic>jalc. lb it. afterward, whan Mankind was more maiisuete, and bitter dispnsyd to Vcrtiie, Crete. 
Commurialtics, as was the Feli-hip, that came, into this Lmul with Unite, wyllyng to he unyed and made a Bod) Politike 
eallid a Kealme, havyng an Heed logovcrno it ; asaft.-r the Saying of the Philos,, phi >r, every Communallie unyed of many 
parts must, nerds have an IIoi.il ; than they chose the same Brute tn be their I Iced and Kyng. And they and he upon this 
Incorporation and Institution, and onyng of themself infoa lieahne, onhynyd tin* same Ili.ahne so to he rulyd and jn^tyfyd 
by such Lawys, as they al would as-ent unto; which Law therlbr is eallid Pidiliann ; and by cause it is mynystrid by 
a Kyng, it is eallid lln/alc. Dominium Politinnn diritur quasi lifijimen^ phi man Sriadia, sire Owsitio ministnttum. 
The Kyng of Scotta rcynith upon his People by this Lawe, vidiUrvt , Itnjmiim Politico ct Po/oli, And Diodorus 
Sycihus kaitli, in his Bokc de prisris l list,, rids, the Kealme of Kgypte is rulid by the same Lawe, and therlbr the Kyng 
(hero! eliaungith not liis Lawns, without the Assent of his People. And in like jhnuo as he* saitli is ruled the Kvng- 
dome of Saha^in Felici Araha and the Loud of Lihk ; And also the more ]»ar!e of al the Kealmys in Afrike. Whioh 
manner of liule and Lord,.! i ip, thu aayd Diodorus in that Boke, praysitli gretely. For it is not only good for iho 
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Prince, llifit. may thereby tho more sewerly do Justice, than by his owin' Arbitriment, ; but it is also gobd for his 
People that rcooyve thereby, such Justice as they de^yer themself. Now as me seymlh, It ys shewyd opinly ynuugh, 
why one Kyng rulylli arid reynith on his People Ihnuinio tanfutu Itct/ofi, and that other reynilh l.hiniuin Pof/tieo i-t 
Hrijn/i: For that one Kyngdonie hcganm\ of a:ul by, the M ig lit of the Vrinee, ami that other bcgaiinr, by the Hosier 
anti Institution of the People of the same Prince. 1 

Of Ihe works of Sir Thomas More it was necessary fn give a larger specimen, both because our lan- 
guage was then in a great degree formed and sell led, and because il appears from Hen Johnson , that his 
works were considered as models of pure and elegant style. The tale, wliieh is placed first, because 
earliest written, will show what an atlentive reader will, in perilling our old writers, often remark, that 
the familiar and colloquial part of our language, being disused among those classes who had no amhilion 
of refinement, or a (lee tat ion of no\eltv, has sulletad very little change. r fhere is anolher reason why the; 
extracts from this authour arc more copious: his works are carefully and correctly printed, and may there 
fore be heller trusted than any other edition of the English books of that, or the preceding ages. 


A MERRY IK ST HOW A SERGEANT WORLD LKAKXE TO PL A YK TILE FKERE. 


Writfoi hif MtiifiUr Timm\s Mori; in ////,< youth. 


»' ysi: aien nlway, 

Allynne and say, 

Thai best is f**r a man : 
Diligently 
For to apply, 

The biiHiies that lm can, 

And in no wysc, 

'I’d enterpryse. 

An oilier tiieiilte, 

For lie that wyll, 

And can no sky 1 1, 

Is Heller lvlvC to till 1 . 

1 le dial hath lal’le, 

'The hov.ii rs er.ilie, 

And tall. -tli to making shone, 
’flic smythe that shall. 

To pay nty ng tail, 

1 1 is thrift is well nigh done. 

A blarke draper, 

Willi wliyte paper, 

To got* to wriLyug seule, 

An nldo bytier, 
lieciim a culler, 

I wene shall prone a Kile. 

And an ohle trot, 

That can I wot, 

Nutliyng but kysse the. cup, 
With her ]>hisick, 

Wil kept? one sicko, 

'Tyll she liauc soused hym vjt 
A mau of lawc, 
r rhat neuer wiwo, 

The wayes to bye .and sell, 
Wcny ng to ryso, 

By niardiauadisc, 

1 wish to spede liym well. 


A marehaunt eke. 

That, wyll goo s*-k**, 

By all the iih aues la* may, 
To fall in sute, 

Tyll lie dispute, 

His money eleanu away, 
Plelymr the la We, 

For eii'»ry straw* ■, 

Shall prune a thriliy mail, 
With hate ami striie, 

But by my lilc, 

I cannot, tell \mi whan. 
Whan an halter 
Wyll go smaller, 

In philosophy, 

Or a pedlar, 

W are a medlar, 

Tn ill eulogy, 

All that ensue, 

Kudu! craftes new, 

They drill** so far re a cast, 
That em rmore, 

They do therforc, 

Beshrewo thcmselfo at l.vt. 
This tiling was tryed 
And vcrefye.l, 

Here by a sergeaunt late, 
Tliat. thrirtly was, 

Or he collide pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 
Wliylc that lie wuiild 
See liow he could, 

A little play the frere. 

Now yf you wyll 
Known how it JV 11, 

Take licdc and ye shall here. 


It happed so. 

Not long ago, 

A thriliy man there dye'1. 

An hundred poundo. 

Of nobles Toiimb', 

That had he layd a side : 

HU poir.if lie wokle, 

Should liauc this g* ■!«!*■. 

For l*) begin no with all : 

1 1 ll!, to Mlflisc 
1 1 is chyltlc, well tliris**, 

That money was to smak 
Yet. or this day 
I have liar*l <ay, 

'fliat many a man eerte^e. 
Hath with good cast. 

Bo rvclic at lad. 

That hath hegonne with Jesse. 
But this yojige mamie, 

So well began ne, 

llis money to imploy, 

That certainly, 

His policy, 

To see it was a joy, 

For lost sum blast, 
gbt uuer cast, 

llis ship, or by misebaunce. 
Men with sum wile, 

Myght hym begyle, 

And minish his suhstaunce, 
For to put out, 

All niaiier clout, 

He niado a good puruay, 

For cilery whyt, 

By his ownc wyt, 

And toke an other tray : 
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First fly re and welo, 

Therof much dele, 

IIo dyggod it in a pot, 

But then him thought, 

That way was nought, 

And there lie Jett it not. 

So was ho faiuo, 

From l hence agayne, 

To put it in a cup, 

An<l by ami by, 

(biiftou.-ly, 

Ho supped it fiyro vp. 

In his ownc brest, 
lie thought it best, 

His money to enclose, 

Then wist he well, 

• What oner fell, 

lie couhle it neuer lose, 
lie borrowed then, 

Of other men, 

Money and marchaundise : 
Neuer fSayd it, 

Up he laid it, 

In like maner wyse. 

Yet «>n the gore, 

That he would were, 

He reight not what he spent, 
So it were nycc, 

As fur tin 1 price, 

(’•mid him not niiscontent. 
With lusty spnrte, 

And with resort, 

Ofioly company, 

In mirth and play, 

Full many a day, 

H»‘ lined merely. 

And men had sworne, 

Selin* man is borne, 

Tu ha tie a lucky howre, 

And n) was he, 

Fur such degre, 

He gat and stiche honour, 
Tliat without clout. 

Whan lie went, out, 

A .-orgeat ml well and fayre, 
Was rody stray te, 

On him to way to, 

As so* m as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlcs.sc, 

Of his mekonoflso, 

Hated such pompe and pride, 
And would not go, 

Companicd so, 

Bub drewe himself a side. 


To saint Katharine, 

Strcight as a line, 

lie gate him at a tyde, 
For f dcuocion, 

Or p?omocion, 

There would he nodes abyde. 
There spent lie fist, 

Till all worn past, 

And to him came there mony, 
To aske tlicyr dot, 

4 But none could got, 

The valour of a p^ny. 

With visage stout, 
lie bare it out, 

Fuen vnto the harde hedge, 

A month or I waiuo, 

Tyll he was faino, 

To laye his gownc to pledge. 
Than was he there, 

In greater lean 1 , 

Than ore that lie came thither, 
And would as ftyiie, 

Depart againe, 

But that he wist not whither. 
Than after this, 

To a frendo of his, 

He wont and there abode, 
Whom as lie lay, 

So sick alwav, 

Tie myght not come abrodc. 

It happed titan, 

A marehant man, 

That he ought money to, 

Of an uflicere. 

Than gan omptero. 

What him was best to do. 

And bo answerdc, 

Be not nferdc, 

Take ail aceion therfore, 

J you behesle, 

I shall hyin reslc, 

Ami than oare for no more. 

I feare quod ho, 
it wyll not be, 

For lie; wyll not come out. 

The sergeaunt said, 

Be not afrayd, 

It shall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the same, 

Haite I bene well in vre, 

And for your sake, 

Let mo be bake, 

But yf I do this cura 


Thus part, they both, 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this oflicere, 

And lor a day, 

All his array, 

He chaunged with a frero. 

So wa,s he (light, 

That no man might, 

Hym for a Iron; deny, 

He dopped and donked, 
lie spake and looked, 

So religiously. 

Yet in a glasse, 

Or he would passe, 

He lotod and ho peered, 

His hnrte lbr pry do, 

Lopte in his syde, 

To sec how well lie freored. 
Than forth a pace, 

Unto the place, * 

He gnetli withouton sliamo 
To do this dodo, 

But now fake hedo, 

For here bogy n noth the game, 
lie drew hym uy. 

And softely, 

Stivyglil at the dore he knocked 
And a damsell, 

That, hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlockcd. 
The frero savd, 

Cood spede fayre mayd, 

Here lodget h such a man, 

It is told me : 

Well syr quod slit*, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he maystresse, 

No harine doiitlesse : 

It longeth f»r our order, 

To hurt no man, 

But as we can, 

Kiery wight to ford it. 

With hym truly, 

Fay no speake would I. 

Sir cptod she by my fay, 

Ho is so sike, 

Ye be not lyke, 

To speake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 

Yet I you pray, 

This much at my desire, 

Vouch esafe to do, 

As go hym to, 

And say an austen frero 



Would with hym spoke, 

# And matters break c, 

Tor his auayle cerlayn. 

Quod she I wyll, 

Blonde ye here styll, 

Tyll I come downe agayn. 

Vp is she go, 

And told hym so, 

As she was bode to say, 

He mistrusty i ug, 

No manor tliyng, 

Sayd may den go thy way, 

And fetch hym hydi-r, 

That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe she gothe, 
V [i she hym brought, 

No harmo she thought, 

But it made some folke wrothe. 
This otlicem, 

• This Ihyied frere, 

Whan lie was come aloft, 

Ho dopped than, 

And greto this man, 

Religiously and oft. 

And he agnyn, 

Kyght glad and fayn, 

Toko hym there by the hande, 
'The frere than sayd, 

Ye ho dismayd, 

With trouble I understand! 1 . 

In dodo ijuod lie, 

It, hath with me, 

Bene bettor than it is. 

S\r ipiod the frere, 

Be nf good chore, 

Yet shall it after this. 

But. I would now, 

('omen with you, 

In oouusaylo yl'yo u please, 

Or ellys nnt 
Of matters that, 

Shall set your heart at ease. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The mareiiauut sayd, 

Now siiy on gentle frere, 

Of Iliya tydyng, 

H'hat yo me bryng, 

I long full sore to here. 

Whan there was none, 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I rest the, 

Come on with me, 

And out he tokc liis mace : 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Thou slialt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

1 have the in my douche, 
Thou gocst not hence, 

For all the pen si*, * 

The may re hath in his pouchc. 
This marchauiiL there, 

For wrath and fere, 

lie, waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd hnrson thole, 

With a iiiWhofe, 

Who hath taught the thy good. 
And with his list, 

Vpon the lys.t, 

He gam* hym sueh a blow, 
That backward downe, 

Almost in sowne, 

r rhn frere is onerthrow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well feardor than. 

Lest he the frere had slaync, 
Tyll with good rapjns, 

And bony elappes, 

He dawde hym vp agavno. 

The fmv toke liarte, 

And vp lie starto, 

And well he lay do about, 

And so there goth, 

Bel went* them both. 

Many a lusty flout. 

They rent and tore, 

Eehe others here, 

And dalle togyder fast, 

Tyll with liiggyng, 

And with tugging, 

They fell downe bothe at last. 
Than on the grounde, 

Togyder vounde, 

With many a sadde stroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They turuc and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke. 

So lmig aboue, 

They lieue and shone, 

Togider that at last, 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To breake the strife, 

Hyed them vpward fast 
And whan tlu;y spye, 

Tho captaynes lye, 

Both waltring on the place, 
The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowno about his face. 
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Whylc he was blynde, 

Tlie wenche behyiule 
Lent him leyd on the flore, 

Many a ionic, 

About the noule, 

With a great batyldoro. 

The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holpe to kepo him downe, 

And with her rocke, 
f Many a knock e, 

She gaue by in on the crowiie. 

They layd his mace, 

About, his face, 

That he was wood (hr payne: 

The fry re frappo, 

Cate many a swappe, 

Tyll he was full nvgh slayne. 

Vp they hym lift, 

And with yll thrift, 

lledlyng a long the stay re, 

Downe they hym tlirewe, ’ 

And say do adexve, 

Commend e us to the lnayre. 

Tlie frere arose, 

But I suppose, 

Amased was his lied, 

Tic shoke his pares, 

And fro.n grete feares, 

He thought hym well yfled. 

Quod he now loot, 

Is all this cost, 

We be ncucr the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 

That caused me, 

To make my self a frere. 

Now masters all, 

Here now 1 shall, 

Endo there as [ began, 

In any wyse, 

I would auysc, 

And eounsayle euery man, 

Ilis ownc craft vse, 

All newc refuse, 

And lyghtly let them gone : 

Play not the frere, 

Now make good chcrc, 

And welcome euerych one. 
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A kukul L.\ m entaoion (written tyt master Thomas Moke in his youth) of the deth of queue Elisabeth mother to liny ITenry 
the ciyhfh. wife to liny Henry the. sntenth , and eldest douyhter to liny Edward the fourth, which queue Elisabeth dyed 
in childbed in February in the yerc of our J^ord 15013, and in the 1 8 ye re of the raiyne of liny Henry the seuenth. 


() ye that put jmir trn-t and confidence 
In worldly ioy :md trayle prosperitc, 

That so lyuc hero as ye should noucr lienee, 
Remember death and loko lure vppoii liu*. 

Ensauinplc I 1 liynki! then* may iu> better ho. 

Your sello w«»tte well that, in this realme was T 
Your ipicne hut lat and hi now liere 1 lye. 

Was I not home nfoldo worthy linage ! 

Was not my mother ijueeiie my lather kyng? 

Was I not a kinges li re in marriage? 

Had 1 not. plenty of curry ploasaunt lliynjr? 
Merrifull god this is a .vlraunge nvkrnyng : 
lHrhesse, honour, width, and auncestry 
Hath mo forsaken and lo now here J ly. 

If worship myghl. ham* kept mo, 1 had not gone; 
If wyl invght. hauo me sailed, I nedod not loro: 

It* mm > n» ■ v 1 1 1 \ it 1 1 1 haue holpe, I lacked umio: 

1 hit. f) guud ( iml what \ayh‘lh all thisgerc? 

When doth isoomo thy mighty mi.-sangere, 

Obey wo must, limn* is no remedy * 

Mi: hath h«* sommonod, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was 1 late proud -od i.thrrwysr, 

This yon* to lino in \u !th and delice. 

1.0 whore to oomm.Tli thy hhmdishyng prumvsr, 

O liilse asfmlagy and donynatrioo, 

Of •rodiles secretes niakyng thy sc He so wyso. 

How trim is lor this yon* thy prophecy : 

The yore yet lasteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

() hryttill welth, as full of hit ternesse, 

Thv single pleasure doubled is with payne. 

Aeeoiint niv somw lirsf and my distre.sse, 

In sundry wyse, and reeken there agayne, 

The ii»y that I liatie had, and I dare say no, 

For all my honour, endured yet haue 1 
Mon* wo then welth, and lo now here 1 ly. 

Where are our cartels, now where are our towers? 
Cioodlv Kychmondo si mo art thou gone from me : 

At Wostminr'lor thaff costly worke of yours, 

Myne owne d< rc Ionic now” shall I nouer see. 
Almighty god vouchesafe to graunto that, ye, 

For you and your children well may edely. 

My ]ialyee by hied is, and lo now liere I ly. 


Adew myne owne dore spouse my worthy lorde : 
The iaithfull lone, that dyd vs both eombync, 

Tn nia ri age and peasable concord?, 

Into your haudes hero I eloane resyne, 

To be bestowed vppon your children and myne. 

Erst, wer you lather, and now must, ye supply, 

The mothers part also, for lo now here 1 ly. 

F.vewcll my dmightor lady Margrrete : 

Hod wolte Jiill oil it greiied hath my niynde, 

That ye should go where we should seldomo mete. 
Now am T giine, and liatie left yon hehyndo. 

O niortall liilke that wo he very blvnde. 

That we least feare, lull oil it is most nye : 

From you depart 1 lyrsf, and In now liere I lye. 

Farewell .Madame my lonles worthy mother: 
(\mithrt Miur Mimie, ami he ve of goml cliere. • 

Take :il I :i worth, fur it will ho no notlu r. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld so dore, 

It limit <*t!i not lor me to ivepe or erv. 
l'ray tor my sonic, lbr lo now here I Iv. 

Adew hii’d Henry my loiiMigsoime adew : 

Our kudo encrense your honour and estate. 

Adew liiv doughter Marv bright of hew : 

Coil make you vertuous wyse ami fortunate. 

Adew swell* ha he simhe is thv deafen v : 

Thy mother lieuer know, lbr lo now lu re Uy. 

Lady Cieyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved sisters three: 

0 lady ISriget other si. -ter myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vaniteo. 

Now well are ye that earthly July Jlee, 

And heucnlv thynges lone and magnify, 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now hero I ly 
Adew my Ionics, adew my ladies all : 

Adew my faithful seruaimtes euerych one : 

Adew my commons whom I nern r shall 
See in this world: wherfore to tho alon'c, 

Immortall god verely three and one, 

1 me commcndc. Thy infinite merev, 

Shew to tliy seruant, for lo now here I ly. 


Certain Meters in English written by master Thomas More in hys youth for the Hoke of Fortune, and caused them to 

be printed in the beyynnyny of that bole . 


The worries of Fortune to the people. 

Mine high estate power and auetorilie, 
Jfyene know, enserche and ye shall spye, 
Thjit richesse, worship, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, rest, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleasure or profit may come by 


To mnntics comfort, ayde, and sustinaunce, 

Is all at my dcuyseand ordinamice. 

Without rny f;iuotir the.ru is nothyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at last, 

To good conclusion, that fondly was begonne: 
And many a purpose, boiindcn sure and last 
With wise prouiaion, I haue oucrcaat 
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Without good happe there may no Avit sufliso; 

Better is to he fortunate than wyse. 

And therefore! liatli there some men hone or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boko, 

To my di spray hc. And other cause there nys, 

But for mo list not frond ly on them hike. 

Thus lyko the fox they far^that once ibrsoke. 

The plcasaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Because he lept and yet. could not come by tin in. 

But let them write thoyr labour is in vnyne. 

For well ye wof-e, mvrlh, honour, and richesse, 

Much holler is than penury and payue. * 

The nody Avreteh fhat lingereth in disfresse, 

Without mync hclpe is emr comlbrtlesse, 

A Avery burden odious and loth 

To all the wnrld and eke to him selfe both. 

But In? that by my fauour may asoeiidc, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 

O in h°w blist eondicion stain leth he: 

Him self in honour and fclieite, 

And ouer that, may further and increase, 

A region hole in ioyfull rest and peace. 

Now in this poynt then* is no more to say. 

Echo man hath of him s« lf tin* gouernaunce. 

Let c uery Aright than Iblowe his owne way, 

And lie that out. of poiirrteo and mischaunco, 

List, for to line, and wyll him selle enhauneo, 

In Avealth and rich es.se, come forth and wayte on me: 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 

Thomas Mouk to them that truxt in Fortune. 

Thou that are prow do of honour shape or kynne, 
That Impost vp this wretched lvorldcs trrnMire, 

Tliy fingers shrined with gold, thy taAvny skyuuc 
With fresh apjiaryle garnished out of me asure, 

And weiiest. to haun Ibrtune at thy pleasure, 

Cast \p thyue eye, and Ioko how slipper ehaunco 
llludelh her men with chaunge and varyauncc. 

Soinetyme she Ioketh as lonely fay re and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 

She becketh and she smile! li on cuery Avight; 

But this chore fayned, may not long abide ; 

There cometli a eloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any serpent, she begin noth to swell, 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Yet for all that avo brot.le men are liiyno, 

(So wretched is our nature and so blynde) 

As soone as Fortune list to laugli agayne, 

With layru count (iiaunco and disceitfull mynde, 

To croucho and knele and gape alter the Avyndc, 

Not one or twayno but thousaudes in a rout, 

Lyke sAvarmyng been come flickeryng her abouto. 

Then as a bayte she bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riclic perle, and precious stone : 

On whiclic the luased pcoplo gase and stare, 
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And gape therefore, as dogges dee for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her Irene 
Amyd her treasure and Avaiieryng ry eh esse, 

Prowdly she houeth as lady and ciupressc. 

Fast by her »y do doth wery labour stand, 

Bale fere also, and sorow all bewepfc, 

Disdavn and hatred on that other hand, 

Eke resiles wateho fro slope with trauayle kept: 

Ilis eyes drowsy and lukxng as he slept. 

Before her stamleth da linger and enuy, 

Flattery, dysqeyt, misehieli; and tiranny. 

About, lier coiniuetli all ihu Avorld to begge. 

He asketli lande, and he to pas Avould hryng, 

This tove and that, and all not. Avoiili an omm : 

11 e would in loue prospe r aboiie all thyng: 
lie kneleth downe and would be made, a kyng : 

He forcetli not so lie* may money luuo, 

Though all the Avorlde accompl hym for a knauc. 

Lo thus ye see diuers licddes, di tiers Avittcs; 
Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 

Vnstable here and there among them flittes : 
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And at auenUire downe her giftes fill, 

Catch avLo so may slit? thrown! h great and small, 

Not to all men, as coin moth sonno or dewe, 

But for the most part, all among a iiwo. 

And yet her brotell giltes long may not last; 

He that she gaue them, Ioketh prowde and liyc. 

She Avhirltli about, and pluckth away as last, 

And gcuth them to an other hy and by. 

Ami thus from man to man continually 
She vseth to gene and lake, am] slily tosse, 

One man to wynnyiig of an others lus>c. 

And when she robbeth one, down goth his pryde; 
He wepetli and way loth and curseth her full sore. 
But he that receiieth it, on that, other syde, 

Is glad, and blest h her often tymes therefore. 

But in a why le Avheu she luiieth hym no more, 

She glydeth from hym, and her giites to. 

And he lier cursclh, as other f'ooles do. 

Alas the f dysli people can not cease, 

No voyd lier tray nc, tyll they J he harmo do fele. 
About her alway, hesely they prcaco. 

But lord how lie doth tliynk hym self full welc, 
That may set once his hande vppon her Avhele. 
llo holdftth fast: but vpAvard as he llieth, 

She Avhij»i»eth her Avholc about, and there lie lyetli. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty poAver; 

Thus fell Darius the Avortliy kyng of Perse; 

Thus fell Alexander the great eompierour ; 

Thus many mo then I may well reherse. 

Thus double fortune, Avlieu she lyst ruitcrso 
Her slipper fauour lio them that ill her trust, 

She fleet h lier a vey and leyeth them in llic duSt 
8hc Kodeinly cnhaiinceth them aloft ; 

And sodeynly mischeueth all the llocko. f 
The head that late lay easily and full soft, 
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In stede of pylows lyotli after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the most cruell proudo mocko : 
TJiedeynty mowth that Iadyes kissed haqe, 

Sho bryngeth in the ease to kysso a knauq. 

In chaungyng of her course, tlie chaunge showth this; 
Vp start! h a knaiie, and downc there lultli a knight, 
The beggar rvche, and the ryche man pore is ; 

Hatred is turned to lone, lone to despyght ; 

This is her sport, thus proueth she her myght. 

Great bostc she makelh yf one be by her power, 

Wei thy and wretched both within*.in howre. 

Pouertee that of her gifteswyl nothing lake, 

Wyth niery chore, looketli vppon the prece, 

And seeth how fortunes houshold goeth to wrake. 

Fast by her staiuleth the wyse Socrates. 

Aristippus, Pythagoras, and many a lose. 

Of olde philosophers. And eke ugaynst the sonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Ilyas, whose coimtroy laekt defence, 
And whylom of their foes stode so in (lout, 

Thjifc echo man hastely gan to cary thence, 

And asked hym why he nought earyed out. 

I berc quod he all niyne with me about: 

Wisedom he men!, not fortunes brotle fees; 

For nought lu: counted bis that he might lecse. 

Heraclitus eke, lyst felowslii]) to ki-|»c 
Willi glad pouertee, Democritus also: 

Of which the ly rst can neiier cease hut wepe, 

To see how thick tin* blyuded |>e<>ple go, 

With labour great to purchase care and wo : 

That, other laugheth to see the foolysli apes, 

Howe earnestly they walk about, tlicyr capes. 

Of this poore sect, it is comeii vsage, 

Onely to take that nature may sustaync, 

Banishing cleane all other surplusage, 

They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 

No nygardo eke is of his good so fay no : 

But they more pleasure haue a thousandc /bide, 

The secrete draughlcs of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes servauntes by them and ye wull, 

That, one is free, at. other cuer thrall, 

That one content, that other neuer full. 

That one in suretyo, tliat other lyko to fall. 

Who lyst to aduise them bothe, parceyue ho shall, 

As great difference between tliein as we sec, 

Bctwixte wretchednes and i'clicite. 

Nowe haue I shewed you bothe : these whiche ye 
lyst. 

Stately Fortune, or humble Pouertee : 

That is to say, nowo lyeth it in your fyst, 

To take here bondage, or free lihertcc. 

But in thys poyntc and ye do after me, 

Draw you to Fortune, and labour her to please, 
if tliat ^ye thynke your selfe to well at ease. 

And fyrst vppon the lonely shall she smile, 

And ircndly on tlie cast her wandering eyes, 


Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 

Put the. and kepc the in a foolcs paradise : 

And foortli with all what so thou lyst demise, 

She wyll the graunt it liberally parhappes: 

But for all that bewaro of idler dappes. 

Kecken you neuer of huf iimourc sure : 

Ye may in clowds as easily trace an hare, 

Or in drye landc cause fishes to endure, 

And make the burtiyng lyre his heate to spare, 

And all thys wurldc in eonqutce to forfiire, 

As her to make by craft or engine stable, 

That of her nature is oner variable. 

Serue her day ami nyght as reuerently, 

Vjipon tl»y knees as any semaunt. may, 

And in conclusion, that thou shalt winne thereby 
Shall not be woith thy servyce 1 dare s ay. 

And looke yet what, she geueth the to day, 

With labour wonno sin* shall haply to morrow 
Pluck it agaync mit of thyne hande with sorow. 

Wherefore yf thou in suretye lyst to 'stand e, 

Take Poiierties parte and let prowde Fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that eommelh frqm her hande. 
Lone manor and vi rtue : they be onely tho, 

Whiche double Fortune may not take tlie fro. 

Then liuiyst thou boldly delye her turnyng ehaunee : 
She can the neyther hynder nor anance. 

But and thou wylt miles medio, with her treasure. 
Trust not therein, and spondo it liberally. 

Boaro the not proude; nor take not. out of men “lire; 
Byldo not tliyue house on heyth vp in tlie skye; 
None fil loth farre, but lie that, cliinheth bye; 
Remember nature sent the hyther hare ; 

The gytles of Fortune count, them borrowed ware. 

Thom vs Moke to them that seke Fortune . 

Who so delyteth to prouen and assay, 

Of waveryng Fortune the vneertayne lot, 

If that the aunswere ]) lease you not alway, 

Blame ye not me : for I conmiauiide you not. 
Fortune to trust, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fist, 

She. rennelb loose, and turne.th where sho lyst. 

The roily ng ilyse in whom your lueke doth stande, 
With whose vnhuppy ehaunee yo bo so wroth, 

Ye known your selfe came neuer in myne hande ; 

Lo in this ponde be fyslie ntid froggos both. 

Cast in your nettn : but be you liefe or lothe, 

Hold you content as Fortune lyst assync : 

For it is your owne /ishyng and not myne. 

And though in one ehaunee Fortune you offend, 
Grudge, not there at, but beare a mery face, 

In many an other she shall it amende. 

There is no manne so fan e out of her grace, 

But he somctyinc hath comfort and solace : 

Ne none agayne so iiirro foorth in hor fauour, 

That is full satislycd with lier bohauiour. 
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The n forasmuch as it is Fortunes guyse, 

To gruimt no marine all tliyng that ho wyll axo, 

Tint as her self? lyst order anil dnuyse, 

Doth cuery^manne his part clinide and tax, 

I counsaylc you echo one Irusse vp your packes. 

And lake no thyng at all, or be content 
With such re ward e as fortune hath you sent. ' 

All thynges in this boko that ye shall mle, 

Dog as ye lyst, there shall no manne you bynde, 

Them to beleue, as surely as your erode. 

Hut. notwithstanding eortes in my mymle, 

I durst well swere, as true ye shall them tyndo, 

In euery poyut eche answore by and by, 

As are the iudgciiicntcs of astronomy c. 

TIIK DESCRIPCTON OF RICHARD THE THIRD E. 

Richardo the third sonne, of whom we nowe ent reate, was in witto and courage ogall with either of them, in body? 
and prowesse farre vnder them both?, little of stature, ill feturod of limnies, croke backed, bis left shoulder mneli higher 
than his right, hard fauoured of visage, and such as is in states called warlyo, in other incline otherwise ; he was malicious, 
wr,. . dull, T*nuious, and from afore his birth, imer frowarde. It is lbr trouth reported, that the ditches his mother had so 
much a doe in her trauaile, that slice couldo not bee dcliuered of him vneutte : and that hoc came into the wcflde with 
the lecte forwarde, as inenno bee borne outwarde, and (as the iitnic runneth) also not vntothed, whither incline of hatred 
reporte aboiie the trouthe, or dies that nature chaungcd her course in hys beginning?, whiehn in the course of his lyle 
many thinges vnnnturcillye committed. None euill enptaino was lice in the warre, as to whichc his disposieion was more 
metelv then for peace. Suudrye victories liadde lice, and soiumctimo ouerthrowes, but neucr in default e as for his owno 
parsone, either of hardinosse or polytiko order ; free was hen called of dyspciice, and somniewhat abouc hys power libcrall, 
with large gift cm bee get him vnstodlaste fivndoshippe, for whichc lice was fain to pil and spoyle in other places, and get 
him stedfast hatred. I lee was close and secrete, a deep** dissiinuler, lowlyc of cm mteynaimce, arrogant of heart, out- 
wardly coumpinable where lie inwardely hated, not letting to kissc whome hcc thoughte to kyll : dispitious and cruell, 
not for euill will nlway, but after for umbicion, and either lbr the suretie or cucrcase of his estate. Freiulc. and loo was 
muche what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, lie spared no mans deathe, whose life withal code his purpose. Tic 
slewo with his mvno handes king Henry the si xt, being prisoner in tlie Tower, as incline constantly saye, and that 
without eomniaiindeinent or kuowelcdge of the king, whichc would? vndoubtcdly, yf he had on tended that thinge, liaue 
appointed that boochorly ollice to some other then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wise meiino also weene, that his drift eouertly cmiuayde, lacked not in helping furtli his brother of 
Clarence to Ills death : whichc hue resisted openly, liowheit. smuwhat (as inenno dome) more faintly tlian he that wer 
hartely minded to his width. And they that thus dome, think that he long time in king Edwardcs life, forethought to 
be king in that case the king his brother (whose life hco looked that euill dyeto shouldo shorten) shoulde happen to 
decease (as in dede he did) while his children wer yongc. And thei demo, that lbr thys intente he was gladde of his 
brothers deiith the duke of Clarence, whose life must nodes hauo hindered hym so entendynge, whither the same dnke 
of Clarence, liadde kepte him true to his nephew the yongo king, or enterprised to be kyng hAnsclfe. But of al tliia 
pointo, is there no certaintio, and whoso diuineth vppon conjectures, mave as wel shote to farre as too short. Ilowbeit 
this liauc I by credible iiifor.naeion learned, that the selfe nighte in whichc kynge Kdwarde died, one Mystlebrooke longe 
• ere momynge, came in greatc baste to the liousc of one Hot Iyer dwellyng in Keddecrosso strete without Crepulgate : and 
when lie was with liastye rappyng quickly letten in, hoc shewed viito Pottyer that kynge Edwarde was departed. By 
my trouthe manne quod Pottycr then wyll my mayster the duke of Gloucester bee kynge. What cause bee hnddc soo 
to thynkc liarde it is to aayo, whyther lice being toward him, anyc thynge knewe that bee suclio tliynge purposed, or 
otherwyse had auyc inkelynge thereof: for hee was not likelyc to speake it ol noughto. 

But nowc to returno to the course of this hystorye ; were it tliat the duke of Gloucester hndde of old fore-m iudod 
this conclusion, or was nowo at ersto thereunto moiled, and puttc in hope by the occasion of the tender age of the 
younge princes, his ncpliucs (as opjiertunitye and lykelyhoode of ajiede putteth a manne in courage of tliat hee neuer 
entended) certayn is it that hee contriued theyr destruccion, with the vsurpaeion of the regal dignityc vppon Ijyms^lfe. 
And for as muche as hee well wisto and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued grudge and hearte brennynge betw^ne the 
quenes kinred and the kinges blood cythor party? enuying others authoritye, he nowe thought that jheir deuision 
shoulde bco (as it was in dede) a forthcrlye begynnynge to tlio pursuite of his intente, and a sure ground for the 
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Fortuno is stately, solomne, prowde, and hye, 

And rychesso geuetli, to hauo seruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an lialfpeny, 

Some manne a thousande pounde, some lesse, some more. 
But. for all that she kcpctli cucr in store, 

From euery manno some parcell of his wyll, 

That lie may pray therfure nnd^orue her sty 11. 

Some manne hath good, but cbyldren hath he none; 
Some man hath both, but. he can get none health ; 
Some bath al thre; but vp to honours Irone 
Can he not crepe by no maiier of stelth. 

To some she sendeth children, ryclu s, welthc, 

Honour, 'woorshyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe : 

But yet she pynchctli liyiu with a shrewd? wyfe. 
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foundacion of al his building yf he might firstn Yiider the pretext of reiiengyngc of olde displeasure, abuao the anger nntf 
ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the destruction of the tother : and then Wynne to his purpose as manye as he coulde : 
and tliosc tliat collide not l»e won no, myglit be loste ere tiny looked therefore. For of one thynge was heo eertayne, 
that if his entente were pereeiued, he shoM soone haue made peace bet wene the bothe parties with his oivue blonde. 

Kynge Kdwarde in his life, albeit that this disccncion bccfwene hys tiendes sominowlmt yrked hym : yet in his good 
health he sommewhat the lesse regarded it, because h*. e thought wliatsoeiier busiues shoulde falle betwene them, hyinsclle 
sliould alwayo he liable to rule bothe the parties. * 

liut in his last siekuesse, when hoc reeeiued his uaturalle strengthe mo sore enfolded, that hoe dy spay red all riTouerye, 
then liee eonsyderyiige the youthe of his chyldren, albeit heo nnthynge lease mistrusted then that tliat happened, yet well 
forseynge that manye harmes myglite grown by theyr debate, wliyle tlio youth of hys children should lacke discretion of 
themself and good counsayle of their frcndcs, of whielie either party sholfl eomisayle i«*r their uwne commodity and 
rather by pleasunnte aduyse too Wynne thcmsclle timour, thei. by prolitablo aduertiscmeiite to do the children good, he 
called some of them before him that were al variaunee, and in cspeeyall the lordn marques Dorsctle the (picncs sonne by 
her fyrste housebaude, and Kieharde the lord lFastyugcs, a noble man, than Ionic rhaumberlayno a gay lie whomo the 
queue specially grudged, fomtlie great limoiirc the ki ng bare hym, and also for that slice thoughle hym serrctcJy iamilycr 
with tho kynge in wanton coumpanye. ller ky lin'd also ban* hym sore, as well tin- that tlie kynge hadde made liym 
captaynft of Calyce (whielie otlice the lorde Hymns, brother to the queue, claimed of the kingis former promysc) as for 
diuerse oilier great giftos whieli lice reeeyued, that they loked for. When these Ionics with diuerse e ther oi bothe 
the parties were com urn in jmssone**, tlie kynge liliiiigu vppo him* lie and vndersette with pillowed, as it is reported on 
this wyso sa y*l vutn them, ]\1 v lordes, my den; kiiMueuno and alios, in what plightc I lye you sec, ami Meclc. By 
whicho the, lesse why In I looke to lyue with you, the more deprive am 1 moiled to earn in what ease I Imiic you, lor 
Buell as l leaue you, suclie hoc my children lyke to lynde you. Whielie if they shoulde (that Godde for by* Ido) lyinb* you 
at varyaunco, myglit lmppc to lidl ihcinselfe at. wane ere their disorocion wuuldn seme to set te you al peace. Ye sec 
their youthe, of whicho [ reeken tlie oiiclv sun-tic to reste in youre eoneord. For it Mifliscth not tliat al you lone them, 
yf eche of you hale other. If tiny wer 1 nmne, v«»ur faithfulness'* hnppelyo nmiMc suflise. Hut childehoud must he 
maintained by mens authorise, and slipper youth vii*l»*rpr"pp*d with elder oounsaylo, which neither they can liuue, hut. 
ye geue it, nor ye goue it, yf ye grot: not. For wlier oelie lahouretli to breake that the other maketh, ami for hatred 
of ech of others parson, impugm-th echo others counsayle, tin re mint il nodes hoe long ere nnye good conclusion goe 
forward*?. And also while either party** lahouretli to he chief**, llaHe-y shall liuue. more place then plain*; ami faithfull 
aduyse, of whyche must** needed ensue tin? einll bringing vj «j »»• of flu* prince, whose myml in tender )outh inf-ct. shat 
redily fill to mischief and riot, ami drawn down with this noble realmo to mine, hut If grace turn him to wisdom : which 
if God send, then thei that by euill meues before phased him best, dial alh*r (idl furthest out. of liuiuur, so that i*in*r at 
length end driftes dreuo to nought, and good plain waves prosper. Croat variaunee hath ther Jong h*m* betwiie you, 
not al way tor groat causes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our riiiscoustruccion tnrnelh vnto worse nr a filial 
displeasure done vs, cytlier our owne aHheeioii or euu tongues agrcm*th. Hut this wot** I well, ye tniiir had so great 
cause of hatred as ye haue of lone. Thai w** he al men, that we he christen men, tins shall I him** for prccliors t*» 
tel you (ami y**t 1 wote nere wliithcr any preach* ts worries ouglit nmre to mom? you, then his that is by and by gnoving 
to tlie place that thei all preach c of), lint this .dial I desire you to remember, that the one junto of you is of m y bh*o*]i* t 
the other of mync alios, and eches ofyow with other, cytlier of kinretl or allinitie, whielie spi ryt.ua 11 kvim cl of a(l\ nytv, if 
the sacraincntcs of Christos ehurche hearc that weyghte with vs that wouldo Gotide thei did, shoulde no lesse mono vs to 
charityc, th**u the respo^te of Heshlye consanguinity**. Onro Lord* 1 . fnrhyddc, that you lone tog«*th**r the worse, for the 
selfc cause that you ought to lone the better. And yet that hnppencth. And no whore lynde we*- so deadlye ilebate, as 
among*! the>n whycho by nature, and law r c moste oughte to agree together. Suclic a postil* life serp**n(c is ambieinn and 
desyre of vainc gloryn and souorainlyo, whicho ainonge stat*:s where lie once ontreth crepeth limrth so fa ire, ty 11 with 
delusion and variaunee heo turnoth all to miscliiclc. Firste longing to he nexte the best, nltcrwarde ogall with tin* best**, 
and at laste chief** and about! the boste. Of which immoderate appetite of woorship, and thereby of debate and disseiicioii 
what loss**, what sorowe, wliat trouble bathe within these fewe y cares groweu in this realme, I praye Goridn as well 
forge. ate as w**.e well r**niember. 

Whicho t hinges yf I could as well hauo forescnc, as I haue with my more payno than pleasure prouod, by (Joddcs 
blessed La*lie (that was ouor his otlic) 1 wouldo ncuer hauo won the courtcsye of uicnncs kne**s with tho losse of soo 
many headcs. Hut sitlicn thyngoa passed cannot be game called, niuche oughte woe tlie more beware, by what occasion 
we hauo taken boo greato hurte afore, that we. cftcsoonca fall not in that occasion agaync*. Nowc? be those? griofes 
pa4cd, and all is (Goddo be thanked) quieto, and likelio righto wel to prosper in woalthlUll jicacc vuder youre coseyns 
my children, if Godde sende them life ami you loue. Of whyche twoo thinges, the lesse losse wer they by whome 
t hough e GodSc dyddc hys pleasure, yet shoulde the realmo nlwny lindc kinges avid juiRidiienturo as good kinges. But yf 
you among youro sclfc in a childcs rcyguo fall at debate, many a good man shall perish and huppely he to, and yo to, 
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ere tliys land fnule peace again. Whcrfbru in these last wordes that ciut 1 luoke In speak with you : T ?xhnr? you and 
require you al, for the louo that you ham*. c*uer borne to nu*, for I ho loue that I ham* i-iiit boVu to you, for tho lime that 
our Lord bearclh to vs all, from this time Forward?, all gricues FmguMcn, echo of you lorn* other. Which? [ verelye 
t-rustc you will, if ye any thing earthly n-gard, either (Jodde nr your kflig, aflinitie or kinred, this reahne, your owne 
eountrey, or your owne surety. And therewithal the king no longer ciTduring to sine vp, laid? him down on his right 
side, his face towarde them : and none was there present that could? refrain from weping. Rut Ihe lordes rrcoiriforting 
him with as good wordes as they eouhl, and answering fur the time as th«i thought to stand with his pleasure, there ir. 
his presence (as hy their wordes apperod) cell ibrgaue other, and ioyned thrir hands tugi tin r, when (as it after appeared by 
their dudes) their hearts wer far a sunder. As sonc as the king was departed, the nuble j»rinee liis sunne drew toward 
London, which at the lime of his dceease, kept his hoiidiold at Ludlow in Wales. Which eminlrev being fir of fruin the 
law and recourse to justice, was bcgmi to be larre mite of good wyll and w^xen wild, n.lib,Ts and riuers walking at 
libertie vneorreeled. And li»r this eneheason tile prinqp was in the life of his father sente thither, to the end that the. 
anthoritio of his presence, should reliable euill disposed parsons fro the bohlnes of their funner out era •/?!*, to the 
goiiernaunee and ordering of this yong prince at his sending tliylher, was there appointed Sir Antony Wuduile lord 
Kilters and brother vnto the queue, a right honourable man, as valiaunte of hamlu polilike yi comj*a\Ie. Ailioyned wt r 
there vnto him other of the sumo partie, and in ?JUrt oucry one as he was nerest of kin vnto the qm-i.u, so was planted 
next about, the prince. That drift? hy the queue not vuwisoly deuised, whereby her blonde miehto of youth he' 
rooted in the princes fiittor, the duke of (ilouee^ter turned vnto tlieir dcstrueeimi, and vpun that ground? set the 
Ibundacion of all his vu happy huilding. For A\hom mh-iici- he percoiued, either at variance with them, or bearing 
Hi, *elf fly *ir fiuior. hee brake vnto them, sunn* by mouth, miiii by writing and secret messengers, that it iwvther was 
pa-on nor in any wise to be suffered, that the yong king iheir master and kinsmann?, should bee in the handcs and 
eiistiNlvc of his mothers kinred, sequestred in manr-r from tlievr eompaui and attendance, uf which eneri one cA i ltI 1 1- him 
as faith Ini seruiee as they, and manye of them far more; honmablu part «T kill then his mothers side : whose blood (quod 
he) wining the hinges pleasure, was lid vnmetely to be matched with his: which? nowe to he as who say remoued from 
the kyng, and tlie lesse noble to lie left ahoute him, is (quod he) neither honorable t<> hys magestie, nor vnto vs, and also 
to his grace no surety to ham? the mightiest of his frendes from him, ami vnto vs no little jeopard v, to sillier our wel- 
jiruued euill willers, to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, namely which is light? of bclielc and sonc 
jierswaded. Ye remember I trow king Kdwnrd himself, albeit, lie was a manne of age and of discrecion, vet was ho in 
manye thynges ruled by the bemle, more thou stodo either with his honour, or our profit \ or with the commod’uie of 
any manne els, except onely the immoderate aduaunccmciit of thorn selfe. "Wliiclii 1 whither they sorer thir.-ted after their 
owne weale, or our woe, it wer hard I went? to gesso. And if some Fblkes frendshiji had not liolden letter jilacc with the 
king then any respect of kinred, thoi might per. a iiliii*ntiire easily ham* he trapped and brought to confusion somme of vs 
cretins. Why not as easily as they haue done some other a I ready c, as neere of his royal hloode as we. Rut our Lord hath 
wrou r ,hl his wil, and tlianko he to Ids grace that peril is paste. Howe he it. as great is growing, yf wee sutler this yongu 
kyng in mire cnemyes htinde, which? without liis wvtlyng, might abuse tin? name of his connnaundemont, to aui of our 
vndoing, which thyng («od and good pinuisinn fnrhyd. Of which good |)i*ouision none of ns hath any thing the less node, 
for the late made attonemeute, in whiolio the kinges ] least ir? haddc more place then the parties willes. Nor none of vs F 
bclcue is so viiw^so, ouersone to truste a newe fivude mailc of an ohle Ibe, or to think that ail lmuerlv kiiidues, sodaiuely 
contract in one honre continued, yet scant a fortnight, shold be deper setled in their stoiuackcs, then a long accustomed 
malic.* many veres rooted. 

With these wordes and writynges and suehc other, the duke of (ilmieester sonc set a lyre them that were of 
themself etlm to kindle, and in ospeciall twayne, Kdwarde duke of Thiekinghain, and Kichardo lord? Ilastinges ainl 
ehaiimberlayii, both men of honour and of great power. Tin* tone by long? hucccsmoii from his .incest rio, the tuther by 
liis oiliee and the kinges Fimor. These two not bearing eche to other so muchc Joue, as lialred botlie vnto the qnenes 
parte: in this poynto accorded together wytli the duke of (.Jloueester, tliatt hey wnldu vtterlye amouo fro the kynges 
company, all his mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemy es. \ pon this concluded, the duke of C.lmiei >ter vnder- 
standyng, that the lordes whielio at that tyme were abonte the kyng, (intended to bryng him vppe to his coronacion, 
aeeouuipanied with audio power of tlievr frendes, that it should?, bee liardc for liym to brynge bis purpose to passe, with* 
out the gathering and great assemble of people and in mailer of open warre, whereof the ?ndo lie wiste was doubtumis, 
and in which the kyng being on their side, his part should haue the Face and name of a rebellion : he secretly therefore 
hy diuers moanos, caused the queno to he persuaded and brought, in the mynd, that it neither wer node, and also shold 
he icopardous, the king to come vp strong. For where as nowe ?u?ry lordc loued other, and none other thing study cd 
vppon, but ahoute the coronacion and lionoiire of the king : if the lordes of her kinred shold assemhlo in the kinges 
name muchc people, thei should geue tho lordes atwixlc whonio and them hadde henc sommetyino debate, to fear? and 
suspocto, estu they shoulde gather thys people, not lor tho kynges sauegardo whomc no manne empugned, but For theyr 
destruccion, hauying more regarde to their olde variaunce, then their nowe attonement. For whielio cause thei shouldte 
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assemble on the other partic inueho people agayne for their defence, whose power she wystc wel fhrre stretched. And 
thus should all the rcalme'fall on a rore. And of al the hurtc that tlierof should ensue, which was likely not to be litle, 
and the? most harine there like to fal wlier she lest would, all the worldo wouldo put her and her kinred in the wyght, 
and say that tliei had vnwyselye, and vntrcwfye also, broken the ami tie and peace that the kyng her husband sopru- 
dcntelye made betweiio hys kinne and hers in his death bed, and whiehe the other party faithfully obserued. 

The i [none being in this wise perswaded, sucho woorde sente vnto her sonne, and vnto her brother being al>oute the 
kyuge. and ouer that the duke of Gloucester hyinselfe and other lordes the chiefe of hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge 
soo reuerontelye, and to the queenes frendcs, there sou louyngelye, that they nothynge earthelye mystrustynge, broughto 
the kynge vjqxi in greate haste, not in good spede, with a sober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in his waye to London 
gone, from Northampton, when these dukes of Gloucester and Buckyngham came thither. Where remained hchynd, the 
lorde Kyuers the kynges vnele, entendyng oil the morowe to fulow the kynge, and bee with liyin at Sionye Stratford, xx 
mile's thence, earely or lice departed. So was there made thut^iiyghtc Muchc frendely chore betweno these dukes and the 
lord Kiiiers a greate while. But incontinent alter that they were oppenlye with greate courtesye departed, and the lorde 
Kiuers lodged, the dukes secretclye, witli a fowo of their moste priuye Irendes, sette them downe in counsayle, wherin 
they spent a great parte of the nyglit. And at their risinge in the dawnyng of the day, thei sent about priuily to their 
seruantes in their iiuies and lodgynges about, geuinge them coimnauudeinentc to make them selfo sliortely readye, for 
» their lordes wer to horse- back ward. Vppon whiehe messages, manye of their folke were attendaunt, when manycof the 
lorde Kiuers seruantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde these dukes taken also into their custodye the kayos of the inne, 
tliat none shouldc passe foorlh without thoyr licence. 

And ouer tliis in the liyghc waye towarde Stony e St rat fordo where the kynge Inyo, they hadde bccstowod certaync 
of they r folke, that shouldc send backc agayne, ami eompell to retourne, anyeiuanne that were gotten onto of Northampton 
toward .SUmye Strut fordo, tyll they should gene other lycence. For as liiuche as the dukes themselfe enteiided for the 
ishewe oftheire dylygonco, to bee the fyrsto that shouldc that daye attende vppon the kynges highnessc out of that tow lie : 
thus bare they folke in liande. Rut when the lorde Kyuers vnderstode. the gates closed, and the waves on eucryo side 
beset te, neyther hys seruauiites nor hymself suffered to go onto, pareeiuyng well so greate a thyng without his knowledge 
not begun for nouglife, eomparyrig this manor present with this last nightes chore, in so few hoiires so grot a chaungo 
inuriieyluuslyc misliked. How be it sitlie hoc ecmhle not goat awaye, and keepe himsclfc close, bee wouldo not, Iesto lie 
shouldc seeme tu liyde himsello tor some secret fearo of his owuo fiiulle, whereof he saw no such cause in hym self: he 
determined vppon the surer io of his own conscience, to goe boldelye to them, and inquire what tliys matter myghte ineane. 
Whome as souiie as they sawe, they begaiuic to quarrel with hym, and sayc, that hoe intended to sette distuunce bee- 
tweemi the kynge and them, and to brynge them to confusion, butitshoulde not lye in hys power. Ami when hoc begnnntt 
(as lies was a very well spoken manne) in goodly wise to excuse himself, they taryed not the ende of his aunswere, blit 
sliortely tooke him and putte him in w r arde, and that done, fourth wytli wciite to horsebaeke, and looke the waye to Stony c 
Stratlbrde. Where they fonnde the kiiige with his eonipatiic readye to leape on horsebaeke, and departe fbrwarde, to 
leaue that lodging tor them, because it was to streighto lor bothc eoumpanies. Ami as sunn as they came in his presence, 
they liglite adowne with all their coinpanic aboute vhem. T n wlimne the duke of Kiiekinghani said«\ goe afore gcntle- 
menne and yeomen, kepo you re ro wanes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kingc, and on theire knees in very 
bumble wise, sal tied his grace; whiehe reeeyued them in very ioyoiis and amiable manor, nothinge eartlilve knowing nor 
mistrust inge as yet. Rut ciien by and by in his presence, they piked a quarell to the lorde Richard (Iraye, the kynges 
other brother by his mother, say inge that lice witli the Ionic marques his brother and the lorde Killers his vnele, haddo 
cni impacted 1o rule the kingc and the realme, and to sette vnriaiiucc. among the states, and to subdewo and dest.roye the 
noble blood of the realm. r Toward the neeoumplishinge whereof, they sayde that the lorde Marques hadde entered into the 
Tower of London, and thence taken out the kinges treasor, and sent menne to the sea. All whiehe thinge these dukes 
wiste well wore done for good purposes and nocessnri by the whole coimsaile al London, sailing that sommewhat thei 
must sai. Vnto whiehe woordes, the king aunswored, what my brother Marques hath done I cannot saie. Rut in good 
faith I dare well aunswere for liiync vnele Kiuers and my brother here, that thei be innocent of any such matters. Ye 
iny liege quod the duke of Buckingham tliei liaue kept theire dealing in these matters Jarre fro the knowledge of your 
good grace. And fourth with tliei arrested the lord Richardo ami .Sir Thomas Wanghan knighto, in the kinges presence, 
and broughte the king and all backc vnto Northampton, where they tooke againe further couusailc. And there they scut 
awaits from Ihe kingc whom it pleased them, and sette m*we seruantes aboutu him, suehe as lyked better them than him 
At which deal inge hco wepte and was nothing content.*, but it booted not. And at dyner the duke of Gloucester sente 
a dish from his owne table to the lord Kiuers, prayingo him to bee of good cherc, all should bo well inough. And he 
thanked the duke, and prayed the messenger to bare it to his nephewe the lorde Richard with the same message for his 
comfort/, who he thought had more nede of comfort, as one to whom such aduersitio was straungc. Rut himself had been 
al his dayes in.vro therewith, and therfore couldo beare it the better. Rut for al this coumfortabk* courtesye of the duke 
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of Gloucester, he sent the lord Hitlers and the lorde Hichardc with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the Northe counCtey into 
cliuers places to prison, and afterward al to Pomfrait, where they were in conclusion beheaded*. 


A letter written with a cole hy Siu Thomas More to hys dovyhlcr maistre j Margaret Roper , within a whyle after he was 

prisoner in the Towre . . 

Myno owne good doughter, our Lorde be thanked I am in good liclthn of bodyc, and in good quiet of ininde : and of 
worldly thynges I no more deader then I haue. I bescclio liyrn make you all niery in the hope of hoauen. And such 
thynges as I somewhat longed to talke with you all, concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put theirn into your 
myndcs, as I truste lie dothc, and better to, by hys holy Spirite : who blesse you and pre«oruo you all. Written wyth 
a cole by your tender louing latjier, who in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, nor your babes, nor your nurses, 
nor your good husbandes, nor your good husbands slirew<lo wyues, nor your fatners slirewde wyfe neither, nor our other 
frendcH. And thus liirc ye hartely well for lackc of paper. 

Thomas More, knight . 


Two short hallettes which Sir Thomas More made for hys 
Lewys the lost louer. 

Ey Catering fortune, loke thou neuer so fayrr, 

Or neuer so plcsantly begin to smile. 

As* though thou wouldst my mine all repay re, 

During my life thou shall me not begile. 

Trust shall I God, to entre in a while 
llys haueii or heauen, sure and ynitbrine. 

Eucr idler thy cal me, loke I for a storme. 


pastime while he was prisoner in the Tower of Tendon. 

Davy the dycer. 

Long was I, Lady Lucke, your seruing man, 

And now haue lost agayne all that I gat, 

Whcrfore whan I thinke on you nmvo and tlian, 
And in my liiynde remember this and that, , 

Ye may not blame me though I beshrew your oat, 
Hut in fay th 1 blesse you agayne a thousand times, 
For lending me now some laysurc to make ryines. 


At the same lime with Sir Thomas Mon > lived Shelton, the poet laureate of Henri/ VTU. from whose 
works it seems proper to insert a few stanzas, though he cannot be said to have attained great elegance of 
language. 


The Prologue to the Bocge of Courtk. 


In Autumpne whan the sonne in vyrgyno 
Hy radyante hete. enryped hath our come ; 

Whan Lima, full of mutabylyte, 

As empores the dyademo hath worne 
Of our jk)1o urtyke, smylynge hallo in scome 
At our fiily, and our vnstodliistnesse, 

The time whan Mars to warn* hyin dyd dres ; 

I callyngo to myndu the greate auctoryte 
Of poctcs olde, wliiohe full cratlely 
Vnder as.coucrtc tonnes as coulde he 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke subtylly 
With fresshe vtteraunce full sentoncyously 
Dyucrsc in style ; some sjiarcd not vyce to wryte, 
Some of mortalitic nobly dyd endy te ; 

Whereby, I redo, theyr renomo and tlieyr Dime 
Maye neuer dye, but euermore endure ; 

1 waff sore moued to aforse the same ; 


Hut ignoraimee full soone dyde me dyscurc, 

And shewed that in this arte I was not sure; 

For to illumine she sayd I was to dulle, 

Aduysynge me my penne awaye to pullc 
And not to wryte for he so wyll atteyne 
Kxcccdyng ferthcr than his connyngc is; 

11 is hoed mayo be liarde, but foblc* bis brayne : 

Yet haue I kuowen snche cr this. 

Hut of rcproche surely he maye not mys, 

That clyimneth hyer than lit* may lbtinge haue, 

What and he slvde dowxie, wfio shall him sane ? 

Thus vp and tlowne my myndc was drawen and cast, 
That 1 ne wyste what, to do was beste, 

So sore omvered, that 1 w T .os at the lastc, 

Enlbrsed to slope, and for to take some rcste, 

And to lye downc as soone as I me dreste, 

At llarwyche porte slumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hostes house called Powers keye. 


Barclay wrote in the first quarter of the sixteenth century . 1 Ilis chief work is the Ship of Fooles , of 
wliich the following extract will show his style. 

1 Altered from 1 Barclay wrote about 1650/ and (after Todd) thrown back accordingly. In Johnson, Barclay follows 
Surrey. 
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Of Modem and Scorners, and false Accusers. 


0 heartless fooles, haste here to onr doctrine, 

. . . v 

Lomuo oil* the w:iyts of your enormit. 10 , 

Enforce you to mv pivccplcs to enclina, 

For hern shall I shewe you good ami v critic : 
Eucline, and ye fiinlo shall great prosperities 
Ensuing the doctrine of our lathers oldc, 

And god I v Iawes in valour worth great golde. 

Wlio that will lbllowo the graces inaiiyloldc 
Which arc in vertue, shall lindc auaimcrmeiit : 
Whciiorc ye Ionics lhat in your sinne. are hohle, 
Ensue ye wisdome, and Icauc your lewde intent. 
Wisdonio is the way of men most excellent: 
Therelore liaue done, and shrrtly spede your pace, 
To ipiaynt your self and company with grace. 

* Learne what is vertue, therm is great solace, 
Learne what is truth, sadnes and prudence, 

Lot grutche, he gmic, and grauitie pureha.se, 

Forsake your folly and inconueuioiicc, 

Cease to he fooles, and ay to sue oifeuco. 

Followc ye vertue, ehiefc route of gi ullynes, 

For it and wisedoine is ground of cbnlynes. 

Wisedome and vertue two t hinges arc dualities, 
Whichc man endueth with honour special!, 

But suclio heart oh as dope in tbnlisluus 
Knowdli nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in this little 1 inrge in principal! 

All foolish mockers I purpose to repreue, 

Claweho his hacke that fceleth ilehe or grene. 

Mockers and seorm-rs licit are hardo of heletie, 
With a rough comhe lu re will 1 elawe and grate, 
To prone if they will from their vice rcmciie, 

And lcauo their (Idly, which eaiis«*lh great, debate: 
Suche cay tin oh span; iicytlicr jioorc man nor estate, 
And where iln*ir selfo arc music worthy derision, 
Other men to scorno is all their most condition. 

Yet are mo fooles of this abusion, 

Whichc of wise men do-piselh the doctrine, 

With mowes, morhes, scorin', and collusion. 
Rewarding rebukes Ibr liyir good discipline : 
iShewc to such wisdome, yet shall they nut enclino 
Unto the same, hut s»i nothing tliorby. 

But mocke thy doctrine, still or openly. 


So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 

That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mo we shall lie liaue by and by : 

Thus in derision liaue fooles their speciall game. 

Correct a wise man that wruld oschue ill name, 

And iayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 

And to thy wordes lie gladly shall intendc. 

if by misfortune a rightwise man offende, 
lie gladly KulTeret.li a iuste eorrc.'ction, 

And liimlhat him teaeheth takothfor his frendo, 

Him selfe putting liickely unto .subieetion, 

Folowing liis precept cs and good direction : 

But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame. 

He shall his teacher hale, slamider, and dilliune. 

Howbcit his wordes oil tunic to his own shame, 

And his owne dartes retourno lo him agayne, 

And so is he sore wounded with the same, 

And in wo cndctli, great misery, and paync. * 

It also pruned full olleu is certayne, 

That, they that on mockers alway their mimics cast, 

Shall of all other be mocked at the last- 
lie that goelli right, stcdliest, sure, and last, 

May him well mocke that gn. th hailing ami lame, 

And he that is white may well his semnes cast, 

Agayn.st a man of hide : but, no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vseth the sjiiih'. 

But who that of sinne is cleane in deedo and thought, 

May him well scorm* whose lining is starke nought. 

The scornes of Naball full dere should ham* been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife, discrete and sage. 

Had not by k indues right enlly meanes sought, 

The wrath of Datiid to temper and asswage. 

Hath not two beans in their fury and rage 
Two and Ibrlie children rent and torne, 

For they the pivphetc llelyseus did scorno l 

So might they curse the time that they were borne, 

For their mocking of this prophet u diuine : 

So many other of this sorte ollen luuiiruo 
For their lewde mockes, and fiill into mine. 

Thus is it, foly for wise men to encline 

To this lewde Hoc.ko of lijoh*s, ibr sei* thou shall ■ 

Them nioste scorning that, are most bad of all. 


The Lcnuoy of Barclay to the Fooles. 

Yc mocking fooles that in scorno set your ioy, Take ye examples by Cham the sonne of Noy, 

Proudly despising Cods piuiitiuii : Which laughed liis lather vnto derision. 

Of the wits that, flourished in the reign of Henry VHI. none have been more frequently celebrated 
than the Earl of Surrey ; and this history would therefore have been imperfect without some specimens of 
liis works, which yet it is not easy to distinguish from those of Sir Thomas IVyat and others, with which 
they*arc •confounded in the edition that has fallen into my hands. The three first are, I believe, Surreys ; 
the resf, being of the same age, arc selected, some as examples of dilfcrcnt measures, and one as the oldest 
composition tfhich I have found iu blank verse. 
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^ Description of Spring, wherein 

The sootc season that hud and hloonic fourth bringes, 
AVith grcno hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale ; 

The liightingail with lethcrs new she singes; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale : 

Senior is come, for every spray now springes, 

The hart hath hungc liys olde Iftnd on the pale, 

The bucko in brake his Avi liter coate lie llyngos: 


thing renetve °, sure only the lover . 

The fishes tide with newe repayred scale: 

Tlic adder ail her slough away she flynges; 

Thu swift shallow pnrsuotli the llycs sinale, 
r riie busy beo her hom y now she myngos; 
Winter is worm; that was the. lion res bale. 

And thus 1 see among these pleasant thynges 
Kelie care dccayes, and yet my surrow sprynges 


cche 


Description of the restless estate of a lover . 


When youth had led inc half the race, 

That Cupidcs scourge had made mo runne; 

I loked bark to mete the place, 

From whence my weary course beg mine : 

And then 1 saw liowe my doyre 
By guiding ill had letfc my waye; 

Myne eyne, to greedy of theyre hyre, 

Had made me lose a better prey. 

For when in siglies I spent the day, 

And could not cloak c my grief with game; 

The boyling smoke dyd still bewray 
The* poi>ant beat of secret Uame : 

And when salt teares did bayne my breast, 
Where love, his pleasant tray nos had sown, 

The fruit thereof tho fruytes opprest, 

Or that the buddes were spronge and blowno. 


And when*myne even dyd still pursue 
The ilying chase of theyre request ; 

Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew 
The hydden woundc within my bredo. 

When every loke thes5 cheek . 4 might stayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

15y outward signes appeared plnync, 
r riie wo wherewith my hart was fed. 

But all to late Love learneth me 
To paynt all kyml of colours new ; 

To blynd theyre eyes that else should sect 
My sparkled chokes with Cupids hew. 

And now the coveit brest 1 claim*, 

That w '01 ships Cupido seeretely ; 

And nourisheth liys sacred dame, 

From whence no biasing sparks do flye. 


Description of the JicUc A ffections, Pangs , and Weight's of Love. 


Such wayward wayes hath Love, that most in part 
discord 

Our willcs do stand, whereby our hartes but seldom do 
accord : 

Dcceyte liys deligbte, and to begyle and mocke 
Tlie simple hartes which he dotli strike with froward divers 
si puke. 

lie causeth tlf one to rage with golden burning dark 1 , 

And dolh alay, with leaden cold, again the others liarte. 
Whose gleames of burning lyre, and easy spnrkes of ilame, 
In balance of unequal weyglit he pondercth by ame. 

From easye ford, where I myghto wade and piss full 
well, • 

He me wifhdrawcs and doth me drive into a dark depo bell: 
Ahd mo witholdcs where T arn cable and oflVcd place, 

And willcs, that still my mortal foe I- do beseke of grace; 
And lettes i.ie to pursue u conquest welnore wonne 
To follow where my piyncs were spilt, ere that my sute 
begunne. 

Lo, by these rules \ know how soon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to stryfe, and so agayne 
returno. 

1 know liow to convert my will in others lust, 

Of little stu ile unto my self to weave a webbe of trust: 
And how to hyde my harmo with soft dyssomhled ebere, 
When in iny free the painted thoughtes would outwardly 
appeuro. 
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I know how that the blond forsakes the face for dred, 

And how by shame it .stayne* agayne the click os with 
ilainyng red : 

T know under the givno the serpent how it I Hikes : 

The hammer of the restless forge I wote eke how it 
worker 

1 know and can by mate the tale that I would tell ; 

But ode the woordes come fourth awryo of him that loveth 
well. 

I know in hcate and coldo the lover how he shakes, 

In singing how he eau complayne, in sleeping how he 
wakes. 

To languish without ache, sickeloiSe for to consume, 

A thousand thynges for to devysc, resolvynge all in fume ; 
And though he lyate to see his ladyes grace full sore 
Such pleasure as dclyghts his eye doth not his hclthe 
restore. 

T know to seke the tracte of my desyred foe, 

And fere to lynde that I do seek; but cbietly this I know ; 
That, lovers must transfourmo into tlic tliynge beloved, 

And live (alas! who could believe?) with sprite from lyfo 
removed. 

I knowe in bai ty siglies and laughters of the spleene, 

At once to clinunge my state, my will, and eke my colour 
clene. • 

1 know how to dcccyvo my selfo withouten help, 

And liow the lyon chastised is, by beatynge of the whelpe. 




In Btnndyngc nore the fyro, I know Iiow that 1 freest! ; 

Fane of I burne, in both J waste, anil so my lyfo l lorn*. 

1 know liow Love doth rage upon a yoylden lnyiule, 
llow smalle a nelo may take and meash a baric of gentle 
kyndo : 

With seldom tasted swete to season hepcs of gall, 

Revived with a glynt of grace old sorrowed to let fall. 


Tho liydden tray nes T know, and secret snares of Love, 
How soono a loko may ]»rynto a thoughtu that never will 
remove. 

The slypper state I know, the sodcin turnoB from wcltho, 
The doubt lull hope, the certain wooe, anil sure despair of 
hell In 1 . 


A praise of his ladie. 


CJevo place you ladies and be gone, 
Roast not your selves at all, 

Fort 1 here at handc appiocheth one, 
Whose lace will stayne you all. 

The vert in.* of her, lively lookea 
Excels the precious stone, 

I wishc to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In echo of her two ehrislall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart sufTisc 
To see that lampe of joy e. 

I think nature hath lost.* the inoulde, 
Where slu* her shape did take ; 


Or else I doubto if nature collide 
So fayre a creature make. 

Ske may be well eompardo 
Unto the Plienix kiude, 

Whose' like was never scene nor heard, 
That any man can lynde. 

In lyf« she is Diana. chast, 

In trout li lYnrlopeV, 

111 woord ami eke in d«*dc stcdlast ; 

What will you morn we say? 

If all the world were sought so farm, 
Who could limit* sudie a wight ? 

Her beauty twinkhth l}ke a starro 
Within the Irosly night. 


The Lover , refused of his lore, c mb r no th mine. 


My youthlidl yores are ja>f, 

My joy l ull day cs are gmio. 

My lyle it may not last, 

My grave and I mil one. 

My nivrth and joy os are lied, 

And I a man in wo, 

Desirous to he ded, 

My miseuTo to ibrgo. 

I burne and am a coldo, 

I freeso nmyddes the Iyer, 

I sec she doth witholdn 
That is my honest desyre. 

1 see my helpe at hande, 

1 see m y lyfo also, 

I see where she doth stando 
That is my deadly lb. 

• 

The Death of Zokoas, an hhjiptian astronomer , it 

Now clattring armos, now raging broyls of warre, 

Gan passe tlio noys nf d red lull trumpelts clang, 

Shrowdcd with shafts, the heaven with cloudo of dartos, 
Covered the ay re. Again«t full lattnd bulled, 

As loreeth kyndled yre the tyoiis keenc, 

Whose greedy gulls the gnawing hunger priekes ; 

So Maeodons against the Persians fare, 

Now corpses liydo the piirpnrde soyle with blood; 

Large slaughter on echo side, but Purses more, 

Moyt iieldca bcblod, theyr heartes and numbers bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to jlighte. 

The litening llaccdon by swordes, by gleaves, 

By bandes and troupes of footeuieii, with liis garde, 


I see how she doth sec, 

And yi l .-ho wil be. blyndo, 

I see in helpyng me, 

She h kes and wil not. lynde. 

1 sot* lio\v she doth wrye, 

When 1 liegyiUie. to mono, 

] s«»; when I emne nye, 

1 1 « i w liiyno she would he gone. 

1 see what wil yo more t 
She will me gladly kill, 

And you shall see theribro 
r rhat she shall have her will. 

I cannot live with stones, 
it is too hard a foode, 

I wil he dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 

the first. Jhjht that Ah\raudrr had with the Persians. 

Sped es to Dary, hut hym his merest kvn, 

Oxate preserves with horsemen on a plumpo 
Before his oarr, that none his charge should give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eelie when* strong youth is spent; 
Shaking her hloudy hands, llellmio among 
Tlic PiTM-’S sowclli all kind of cruel death : 

With thrnte yrent, lie; roans, he Loth along 
II is entrailes with a Jaimce through gryded quyto, 
llym Hinytes the eluh, hym wuundcs furro Btryking bowe, 
And him the sling, and him the shining sword; 

He dyetli, he is all dead, he pantos, ho restes. 

Right over stoodo in snowwhile armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarko, 
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■Jo whom tlic heaven lay open as his bookc ; 

And in cclestiall bodies lie could tell 
The moving meeting light, aspect, eclips, 

And iiilliicnee and constellations all ; 

Wliat earthly chaunecs would betyde, what yore, 

Of plenty btorde, what sigue forewarned death, 

] low winter gendrelli snow, wh.tt tempera! me 
III the prime tydo doth season well the soyle, 

Why summer burnes, why aiitunme hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our times heavens harmony can yclde, 

Of four begyns among themselves how great 
Proportion is; what sway the erryng Iightes 
Doth send, in course gay no, that lyrst niovyng heaven; 
What, gives one from another dhtnnl, be, 

What starr doth left the hurtfull syre to rage, 

Or hym more mylde, what opposition makes, 

What fyro doth qiialifve Mavorses lyre, 

What house, eehe one doth seeke, what plannctt raigucs 
Within this heaven sphere, nor that small thynges 
] speake, wlnde heaven he eloseth in liis brest. 

T ‘s sage then in the stains hath spyctl the* fates 
Tlnvatned him death without delay; and sith 
lie saw he could not fatall order ehaunge, 

Foreward lie prest in batlayle, that he might 
Mete, with the rulers of the Maeedous. 

Of his right hand desirous to he slain. 

The boulder! borne, and worthiest ill the feildc ; 

And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And seking death, in first front of his rage, 

Collies desperately to Alexanders taco, 

At him with dalles one a Her other throwes, 

With reekless worth's and clamour him provokes, 

And say tli, Nrrtanaks bastard sbanieliill stay no 
Of uiofbers bed, why lusest tliou thy strokes, 

Cowardes among? Turn tins* to me, in case 
Manhood there he so much left in thy heart, 

Conic tight with me, that oil my helmet wearc 
Apollos laurel] both for lean tinges la tide, 

And eke fur martial] praise, that in my shieldc 
The seven fold Sophie of Minervc eoiiteiu, 

A match more mete, Syr King, tlieu any here. 

The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
• The wilfull wight, and with soil words ayen, 

O monstrous man (quoth be) wliat so thou art, 


I pray thee live, no do not witl^thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Muses mansion marre ; 

That treasury house this hand shall never spoyle, 
My sw*inl rjjiall never hruise that skilfull brayne, 
Lung gathered licajics of science sone to spill ; 

<> how liiyre iruites may you to mortall men 
From Wisdoms garden give; how many may 
Pv you the wber and the hetti-r prove: 

\\ liat" error, what mad lnooilu, wliat frenzy thee 
Pernwades to be dowin* si nt to depe A verne, 

Where no ailes (loTirbh, lioi no knowledge vailes 
For all these smwch. When thus the sovereign said, 
Alighted Zoroas, with sword unsheathed, 

Tin* careless king there sinuate above the grove, 

At. th* opening of his quishes bounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 

Tin* Maecdon perceiving hurt, gan gnashe, 

Put yet his rnynde he bent in any wise 
llym t«> f«i:*b« are, sell spurra unto bis stede, 

And turnde away, lost anger of bis Miiart.e 
Should eau*c revenger hand dealc balcfull bluwep* 
Pint of the Macedonian chiellaines knights, 

One Mi lea ire i’ could not hear tin’s sight, 

Put ran upon the said Kgyplian rude, 

And cult him in both knees: lie fell to the ground, 
Wherewith a whole rout came of suuldiours storne, 
And all in pieces hewed the sel v seg : , 

Put liappely the sonic lied to the starres, 

Where, under him, he hath full sight of all, 
Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Persians waild such sapience to lurgoe, 

The very tone the Macedonians wisht 
lie would have lived, King Alexander selfc 
Delude him a man unmete to dye at. all; 

Who wonne like praise for conquest of his yro. 

As for simile men in field that day subdued, 

Who princes taught how to discerno a man, 

That in his head so rare a jewel hearts; 

Put over all those same Camonos, those same 
Divine Camcnes, whose honour he procurde, 

As tender parqnt doth his daughter w r eale, 
Lamented, and lor thankes, all that they can, 

Do cherish hym dcceast, and sett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


About the year 15,13 wrote l)r. Wilson , a man celebrated lor the politeness ot bis style, and the 
extent of liis knowledge: what was the state of our language in his time the following may be of use 
to show. 

Pronunciation is an npte ordering!* bothc of the voyce, countenaunoe, and all the whole bodye, accordynge to the 
worthines of suclie woordcs and matc*r as by spe.vhe are declared. The vse hereof is suche for anyu one that liketh to 
haue praysc for tellyngc his tale in ojion asscmhlie, that hailing a good tongue, and a comely e countenaimce, lx shalbe 
thought to passe all other that hauo the like vttoraunee : ihoughe they haiu* much better learning. The tongue gcuetli 
a certaync grace to cucryc matter, and beaut itietli the cause in like mailer, as a swete soundynge lute rauchc setteth 
fortho a mcane deuised ballade. Or as tlie soimde of a good instruincnte styrreth the hearers, and moueth muche deli to* 
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so a clean* soundyng voice oomfbrtofh imiche our deintie cares, with niuclie swete melodic, and eausctli vs to allowe tljo 
matter rather lor tlm reporters sake, then the reporter for the matters sake. Demosthenes, therefore, that famouso 
nratour, beyng asked what was the eh irfest point, in al oratorio, gane the ehiefo and oncly praise to Pronunciation ; 
being demauuded, wliat was tlic secomle, and the lliirde, In* still made answore Pronunciation, and would make none 
other annsweiv, till they Idle askyng, doolaryng hereby that arte without vtlerannee can clone nolhyng, vlteraiineu 
without arte can done right mucho. And no douhte that man is in oulwarde appnraunce hallo a good clarko, that hath 
a (dearie tongue, and a comely gesture of his Irmly. JCsehincs Jykwyse boyng lannished his countrie through 
Demosthenes, when he? had reddo to the Ehodiaus his own oration, and Demosthenes aunswerc thereunto, by force 
whereof he was hannished, and all they marueiled muehc at. the excelleneie of the hjuiic : then ('| nod vEsehi lies) you 
would have marue.iled mitehe more if you had lieard hymselle speak it. Thus beyng cast in misevie and banished lor 
euer, he could not but gene such great iVporte of his deadly and mortal eunemy. 

Thus have T deduced I be Eny/ish language from the age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth; in some parts 
imperfectly for want a of materials; but I hope, at least, in such a manner that its progress may be 
easily traced, and the gradations observed, by which it advanced from its first rudeness to its present 
elegance. 


CONTINUATION BY TODD. 

Writers can temporary with Wilson. Notices of eminent Writers , from the time of queen Elizabeth to the 

present . 

For the harvest of good writing, which arose in the time of Elizabeth, Ascbam, Sir Thomas Smith, 
and Saekvillc lord Buekhurst, contemporaries of Wilson, contributed to prepare the soil. Of I heir works 
a specimen, for the purposes uf comparison, may here lie proper. 

The work of Wilson was published in the reign of Edward the sixth: that of Aseliam a little before 
the commencement of it, ami republished in tin* earlier part of Elizabeth's. This is the Toxopliilus or 
School of Shouting; from the preface to which the following extract is made. 

If any man would blame me, » wilier Ibr lakinge such a matter in hande, or els for wn linge it in the English tongue, 
this aunswerc l may make, him, that when the best. of the real mo thincko it honest. Ibr them to use, f, one nf the 
meanest sorle, ought not to suppose it vile for me to wrvtc : and though'* to have written it in another to.igne, had 
bene both more profitable for my study, and also more lmnest. ibr my name, yet 1 ran thinke my laboure well In-moved, 
if with a little hindrance of niv prolife and name, may come any liirlheranee to flm pleasure or cominoditv of the 
gentlemen and vomen of England' 1 , for whose sake I take this matter in hand. And as for llm Latino or (Ireckc 
tongue, c verve thingn is so excolleiitlyo done, in them, that none can do better: 3 11 t.hfi English'* longue, eonlrarv, 
every'* 1 hinge in a manor so meanlye both for the matter and handelinge, that no man can do worse. For llicnm 
the least learned, for the most, part, have bene al waves most ready e to write. And they wliich ha'd least In pc in 
hatim?, have bene most bo uld in Englishe : when sun lye every e man that is most ready e to talke, is not. most able t« » 
write, lb* that, will write well in any tongue, must, follow this counsel of Aiistulle, to speake as the eomon people 
do, to thinke as wvse men do: as so should'* every e. man understand him, and the judgement of wyse men alowc' 
him. Manye. Englishe writers have not. done so, but iisiuge, straungo wordes, as batine, Fremlie, and Italian, do 
make all thinges dark'* and hard'*. On so 1 cointminod with a man which reasoned 1 ho 1 Englishe. tomnie to bo 
enriched and encrcased thereby, sayinge: ‘ Who will not prayse. that fi*ast. where a man shall drinrke at a dinner both 
wyne, ale, ami beero /’ 1 J ruly (ijuotli I) they he al good, every one taken by hi msclfe alone, but if you put malvesye 

and s:icke, reddo. wyne and white, ale and beore and al in one pot, you shall make a drincke not easveto be kuoweu, nor 
yet holsome for the bodye.’ Cicero, in folowing Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, enc reused the Latino tongue after 
another sort,, This way, because divers men that wryle, do not. know, they can noytlicr Iblow it, because of ihevr 
igmwaunce, nor yet will prayse it for over arrogancye, two laultes, seldome the one out, of tin* others companye. 
Englishe writers, by diversity of time, have taken dy vers matters in hand. In our fathers time no thinge was read hut 
hookes of fiiyiw. 1 d chevalrie, wherein a man by readinge. shoulde be led to none other ende, but onely to manslaughter and 
baudrye. If anyc man supj>ose they were good enough to passe the time with all, he ia deceived. For surely vaino 
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yrordcs do work*; no small lliingc in vaine, ignorant., and younge miiidis, especially if tiny be gown any t hinge tlicrc- 
unto of their owno nature. These lnmkos (as I have heard say) were made ihe imH. part ifi abbuyes, and monasteries, 
a very likely and lit Iriiito of siu-Ii an ydln and blind kind of lyviug. In «)iir tymo now, when every man is "even to 
know, much rather than to live wel, very many do write, Iml after such a la.-himi as very many' do shoote. Some 
shooters take in hande stronger bowcs than they he able. to maintaine/ 1 This thingo maketh them some time to over 
shoote the marke, some time to shoote Dir wyde, and pcrchnunco hurt some 1 hat Imikc on. 

From these curious refnnrks on our language and literature we proceed to the notice of Sir Thomas* 
Smith, who is said to have been ‘a great reliner of the English writing.’ 1 which, at the time of his 
attempt, in 1542, is called 4 too rough and unpolished.’ 2 Accordingly, his Orations on the proposed mar- 
riage of .Elizabeth have been considered as 4 notable specimens of oratory and history.’ 3 The encomium 
is too high. But a citation shall he given.* , 

The Danes enjoyed once this realm too long. Of which although some of them were horn lu re, yet so long as 
ihe Danes blood was in them, they could never but favour the. poor and barren realm of Denmark more than ihe rich 
country of England. * 

The Normans after wan and possessed the realm. So long as ever the memory of their blood remained, the 
lirst most., and so less and less, as by little and little they grew to be English, what did they? keep d.iwn the Englisli 
nation, magnilio the Normans; the rich ahbies and priurie* they gave to their Normans; the chief In. Ids tin* noble 
seignorios, the best, bishoprioks, and all. Yea, they went sn low as to the parsonages and vicarages ; if mio were better 
to the purte than another, that a Norman had. Poor Englisli men were glad to take their leavings And so much was 
mi r nation kept under, that we were glad to dissemble our tongue, and learn theirs; whereupon came the proverb, 
./ :k would be a yentte man if he could sjnuk French * 


We come now to :i composition of particular importance in the history of our language, the first 
regular drama. This is the tragedy of (jorboduc written by Thomas Sackvillc, lord BuokhnrM, when he 
was young; and supposed by Air. Wart on to have been finished early in the reign of Mary. It was 
printed surreptitiously, and inaccurately, in 15fi5 : correctly, in 1571. I select a speech of (iorhoduc to 
his cou iwllo.-s, in answer to their ail vice upon his intent ion to give his realm i»i his life-time to his sons. 


I sen no raiM* to draw my mind 
To fear the nature of my loving sons, 

Or to misdeem that envy or disdain 

Can then? work hale, where nature plantetli love.— 

In fpiiet. I will pass mine aged days, 

Free from the travail and the painful cares 
That hasten age upon the. worthiest kings. 

1 bit lest the fraud, that ye do seem to fear, 

Of flattering tongues corrupt their loinlcr youth. 
And writhe them to the ways of youthful lust. 

To climbing pride, or to rev during hale. 


Or to neglecting of their careful charge, 
Lewdly to live in wanton recklessness, 
i )r to oppressing of the rightful cause. 

Or not to wreak the wrongs done to the pom, 
To tread down truth, or favour false deceit; 

I mean to join to cither of my sons 
Sonic one of those, whose long approved faith 
And wisdom tried may well assure my heart. 
That mining fraud shall find no way to creep 
Into their fensed ears with grave advise. 


Of higher mood are the strains which this noble author has penned in Ins Induction to the Mirror fur 
Magistrates; the plan of which, resembling in some degree the Inferno of Dante, he is said to have formed 


m the same reign. Language can hardly paint expiring 

Hut, () the doJeft l sight, tliat then we sec : 

A griedy shape of Famine : 

Her starved corpse, that rather seem’d a shade, 

Than any substance of a creature made. 

Oil her while we thus firmly fix'd our eyes, 

That bled tor ruth of such a dreary sight, 

Lo suddenly she shriek M in so huge wise, 

As made hell-gates to shiver with the might. 

Wherewith a dart, we saw how it did light 

1 Strype, Lift* of Sir Thomas Smith, p. 27. 

4 ibid. Oration IV. 


Famine, and Death triumphing, In stronger colours. 

Light on her breast, and therewithal pale Death 
Ent bribing it. to reave her of her breath. 

And by and by a dumb dead corpse we saw. 

Heavy and cold, the shape of Death aright. 

That daunts all earthly creatures to his law, 

Against whose force ill vain it is to light. 

No peers, nc princes, nor no mortal wight. 

No towns, ue. realms, cities, no strongest tower, 

Hut. all perforce, must yield unto his power.* • 

3 Ibid. p. ‘27. 3 Ibid. p. 218. 

Appendix, p. S.‘k 
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Kis dart auon out of the corpse lie toe »k , Ilia bodie dight with nought but bones perdic, 

And in liia hand (a dicadful sight to see) The naked shape of man there saw I plain, 

'With gnat triumph efisnonos the same he shook, All save the tlesh, tlic sinew, and the veyn. 

That most of all my liars a fl'raycd mo: r 

The deli«rlit fully figurative and picturesque style of our poetry is now to be observed in Spenser; 
who, as AYarton has well remarked, here ‘ stands without a rival.’ Even in our prose this high descrip- 
tive manlier was sometimes adopted ; and the romance* of Sir Philip Sidney, at once a learned, manly, 
and fanciful composition, illustrates the richness of our tongue as well as the taste of the age, in the time 
of Eli/a bet ii. 

Advancing fin* into her reign, yve find the language perfected in the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker. 
For, if this noble composition be compared with the Vest writings of modern date, it will be found, as 
howth has pronounced, that in correct ness, propriety, and purity of English style, he has hardly been 
surpassed, or even equalled, by any of his successors. 

Among the authors of this period also, and who is to be studied as an original master of our tongue, 
the incomparable Sbakspearc appears. 

About this time, Joseph Hall, afterwards Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, distinguished himself as a 
writer of satires ; of which kind of writing, so called, in our language, he lias pronounced himself the Jirst 
author. 

T first adruiftnr, with fool-hardy might, 

To tread the steps of perilous despite : 

1 fir*t adrentnre, follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist. 


lie is better known as a theological writer, in the times of James the first, and his successor. But as 
the composition illustrates existing manners and customs, 1 have brought forward the author at the pre- 
cise date of it. Nor will 1 omit to notice some ol his later works. These Satires wen; published in 1.097. 
They often present models of elegance as well as wit, and admirable specimens of indignation as well as 


ridicule. 

Book I. Satire I. 

Nor Indie's wanton love, nor wand ring knight, 
Legend F out. in rliimos all riclilv diglit ! 

Nor fright tin? reader with the pagan vaunt 
Of niightie Maliouml, and great Tcrniagaunt ! 

Nor list T sonnet, of my misl.ros' lace, 

To paint some blowesso with a borrowed grace! 

Nor can 1 bide to pen amne himgrio scene 
For thick-skin oars, and umlisceming eyue 1 

Book I. Satire VI. 

Another scorns t.h8 home-spun thread of rhymes, 
Match'd with 1 lie lofty ft-et of elder times : 

(live him the numbrod verse that Virgil sung, 

And Virgil’s self shall speak tho English tongue; 
Manhood and gavloilcs shall he chaunt with cliaunged 
feet, 

And headstrong dactyls making ruusick meet 1 
The nimble dactyls, striving to outgo 
The. drawling sendees, pacing it below ! 1 
The. lingring spondees, labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay ! 

Ay hoover saw a colt, wanton and wild, 


Yok’d with a slnw-foot ox on tallow field, 

Can right arced how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with tho English daclylets. 

If Jove speak English in a thumb ing cloud, 
Thtcick-tli track , and ri/-raij\ roars ho out aloud l 
Fie on the fnrgod mint that did create 
Now coin ol’ words never articulate ! 

Book III. Satire J. 

Thou caiist inaskc in garish gauderie, 

To suit a fool’s lar-fetched liverie. 

A French head joyn’tl to nccke Italian, .. 

Thy thighs irotn Germanic, and breast from Spain: 
An Englishman in none, a tool in all; 

Many in one, and one in Severn II ! 

Book V. Satire II. 

llouse-kecping’s dead ! 

Along thy way thou canst not but dosery 
Fair glittering halls to tempt tho hopeful eye. — 

So this gay gate adds fuel to thy thought, 

That such proud piles were never rais’d for nought, 
Beat the broad gates ! a goodly hollow Round 
AVilli double cohoes doth again rebound 


' This 10 “ “Iwurt fashion, at that time, of publishing what wure called English verses composed according to 

Latin rules. 
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# But. not a do" doth lwirk to welcome, thee, Look to tin* lovvred chiinnics, which should bo 

Mor churlish puller canst thou chafing .see: Thu wind -pipes of "nod hospitality, 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of night, Through whii-h it bn athelh to the open air, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite. Betokening J ; f, . ;m< ] liberal well-fare ; 

The marble pavement hid with desart weed, Lo, there iljr unthankliil swallow takes her rest. 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hemlock seed ! — Ami (ills the limncll with her circled nest ! 

1 know not whether it has been remarked, that, in the Characters of Virtues and Vices, published by 
this author in lfiOH, bis propensity to satire, without the aid of poetry, also very obvious. But bishop 
Hall has acquired, from liis sententious way of writing, the name of the Chrbtian Seneca ; and bis Medi- 
tations, which have been often printed, have been resembled to the. Morals of the Philosopher. His 
style indeed is always pithy, sometimes highly animated, often delicate and tender. From bis Treatise 
of Contcntation I select the description of those, who It twin how. to trtnit. 1 * 

Those only know how to want, that have learnt to frame their mind to their c-tate like to a skilful musician, 
that can let down his strings a peg lower when the tune requires it ; or like to some cunning spag\ri« k. that can intend 
or remit the lu at of his Jurnace according to occasion. TIio-ij who, when 1 he y must, be abased, rail -loop Hibmisdy ;* 
like to a gentle reed, \vhicli, when the wind blows still', yields every way. Those, that in an humble nbc\--u;ce can lay 
themselves low at the foot of the Almighty, and put. their imnilii in the diM ; that can patiently put tin ir in eks under 
tile yoke *f the Highest, and can say with tin* prophet. Truly this is my mrnnt\ and I mud (war it. Tin that, can 
smile upon their atllictions, rejoicing in their tribulation, singing in the jail with Paul am! iSilas at midnight. Lastly, 
t) : o, that can improve misery to an advantage; bi-in*/ the rich* r l‘« »r lh«-ir want, bettered with evil*, stiviiL'ihfmed with 
inlirmities; and can truly say to the Almighty, / l now that of nry faithful mss thou hast arjlicUd me. 

As a line writer, and one of the greatest of our literary benefactors, the brave and accomplished 
Ralegh is now to be noticed. 1 1 is History of the World is a proud and undeeaying monument of the 
power both of bis talents and our tongue. To the dignity of history his style is particularly suited; 
pure, and never wauling nerve to strengthen il. There are also some poetical remain;-, 9 which 
elegantly exemplify his varied abilities. 

Of Bacon the. style is admirably diversified in ihe subjects of which lie treats. The scholar accord- 
ingly marks the boldness of bis imagery supported by suitable grandeur of diction. To the philosopher 
his discoveries are detailed with precision and jMTspieuoiisne-'s. And to those of common attainments his 
easy and sententious language never speaks in vain. 01 his K<says f he has told us, that they, * of all his 
other works, have been most current ; for that, a< it seems they come home to mens business and bosoms.’ 3 

For abundant, illustrations of popular diction, as well as graces of line writing, tin.* curious investi- 
gator of our language mav next resort to donjon, the most learned and judicious comedian, as Milton 
and his nephew Phillips call him. 4 It in I i is language* there was any Litilr, Dryden say* 5 , ‘it was that 
lie weaved it too closely and laboriously, in his comedies especially: perhaps, too, lie did a little too 
much minimize our tongue, leaving the words which lie Iran-dated almost as much Latin as he found 
them; wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, licdid not enough e^nnplv with the idiom 
of ours.’ 5 

* In ascertaining the copiousness of our tongue, further assist. nice may be derived from the Anatomy 
of Melancholy, by Burton ; a book described by Antony Wood as 'so full of variety of reading, that 
gentlemen who have lust their time, and are pul. to a pu.di for invention, may furnish themselves with 
matter for common or seholaslieal discourse and writing. b Burton was also distinguished as a 
‘thorough-paced philologist.’* Quaint, as his style is, the work abounds with wit and learning; often 
with expressions of happy choice; and rarely without such digression from grave to gay, as to relieve 
the tediousness oi perpetual citation. As a poet he might have excelled, it we may judge from the 

1 Section IV. 4 Milton, J/Allvgro. Phillips's, Tlientruiu Poetarum. 

a in England's Helicon. Sec also tho Topographer, vot. i. 5 E'suy on Hnuiintick I\h»*»v. 

p. Jl’o ; and Phillips's Thoatriun Poctarvini, edit. 1MM), p. 308, 0 A. ’Wood, Athena? Oxouieuscs. 

:JU. 7 Ibid. 

3 Dedication of his Essays to tho Duke of Buckingham. 
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versos prefixed to his book ; in which how pleasing the imagery and versification are, a stanza or iw,o 
will show. 


When I go musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers tilings fore-known; 
When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow, and void of fear, 
Pleasing myself with phantasms sweet; 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my joys to this are folly, 
Nought so sweet as melancholy. 


When to myself I act, and smile, 

With pleasing thoughts the time beguile, 
By a brook-side, or wood so green, 
Unheard, unsought- ibr, and unseen ; 

A thousand pleasures do me bless, 

And crflwn my soul with happiness. 

All my joys besides are folly, 
Nought so sweet as melancholy. 


Tn commendation of this mental luxury wc also fipd the poets Beaumont. and Fletcher, contemporary 
with Burton, employed. The Song in their drama, entitled Nice Valour, displaying the moral, the 
figure, and the disposition of melancholy, lias been repeatedly observed to have suggested sentiments in 
the II Pcnscroso of Milton. To these poets our language is, according to Drydcn, in the greatest degree 
indebted. 6 Their plots were generally more regular than Slinks pen re’s, especially those that were 
made before Beaumont’s death; and they understood and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much 
hotter. — Humour, which Ben Jonsou derived from particular persons, they made it not their business to 
describe: they represented all the passions very lively, but above all, love. I am apt to believe 
English language in them arrived to itz highest perfection ; what, words hare since been taken ///, are rather 
super /lac us than ornamental / 1 

About this period wrote Owen Felthani, or Felltham; of whose principal work, entitled lit solves , a 
second edition was published in 1(>28. These Ilcsolvos are short Essays upon various subjects, displaying ■ 
fine sentiments and harmonious language; and sometimes highly poetical conception, lie has indeed 
written some poetry ; but it is by his prose that he is distinguished. 

1 Love those pleasures well/ he says, * that are oil all sides legitimated by the bounty of heaven; idler which 
no private gripe, nor flineyed goblin, comes to nj.braid my sense fi»r using them; but such as may with ju.il pleasure 
be again dreamed over, and not disturb my sleep. This is to take oil' the parching* of the summer sun, by bulbing in a 
pure and chrystnl fountain/ 2 Again: * Wisdom and knowledge are sweet as the wakened mu/mgs of delightful 
thoughts, which not only dew the mind with perfumes that, ever refresh us, but raise us to the mountain that, gives in 
view of Canaan; and shews us rays and glimpses of the glory that shall after crown us. Yet it is the object only that 
makes those good unto man, when (bid is the ocean that all his streams make way unto/ 3 

Yet once more will I cite this attractive writer; and the very beginning of the citation will call to 
the scholar’s mind the words of Milton in his Lycidas : 

Fame is the spur that the dear spirit doth raise, 

The last infirmity of noble mind : 


And lie may find that, elsewhere also, Felthani says, c Tn nohle minds praise is certainly a spur , if not 
reward, to virtue.’ 4 

Desire of glorg is the last garment that even wise men lag aside. For this you may take Tacitus: ‘ Etiam 
sapient ibus eupido gloria; novis>ima cxuiliir/ Not that it betters himself, being gone; but that it stirs up those that 
follow him to an earnest endeavour after noble actions; whidi is the only means to win the fame wo wish for. 
Themistocles that streamed out his youth in wine and voiiery, and was suddenly changed to a virtuous and valiant man, 
tohl one that asked wliat did so strangely change him, that, the trophy of Miltiadcs would not let. him sleep. Tamerlane 
made it his practice to read often the horoick deeds of his progenitors ; not as boasting in them, but, as glorious examples 
propounded to enfire his virtues. Surely nothing awakes our sleeping virtues, like the noble acts of our predecessors. 
I hey are flaming beacons, that fame and time have set on hills, to call us to a defence of virtue, whensoever vice invades 
the commonwealth of man. Who can endure to sculk away his life in ah idle corner, when lie has means? and finds 
how fame has blown about deserving names? Worth begets, in weak and base minds, envy; but, in those that are 
magnanimous, emulation. Roman virtue made Roman virtues lasting. Bravo men never die, but like the phicnlx; 
from' wluffMi preserved ashes one or other still springs up, like them. 8 

1 Essay on Dramatick Poesy. 8 Resolves, b. ii. 60. 5 Discourse on Ecclesiastes, ii. 11. 

4 Resolves, b. ii. 22. » Resolves, b. i. 16. 
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* Wc now approach the time, when ‘ our language began to lose the stability wlpch it had obtained in 
that of Elizabeth; and was considered by every writer as a subject on which he might try his plastick 
skill, by moulding it according to his own fancy.’ Such is the remark of Dr. Johnson, 1 arising from a 
consideration of the style of Sir Thomas Browne ; a style f vigontis, but rugged ; learned, hut pedautick ; 
deep, but obscure : it strikes, but does not please ; it commands, but dues nut allure : his tropes are har>h, 
and his combinations uncouth.’ This is attributed to the disposition of the age already noticed. 4 Milton/ , 
it is added, 4 in consequence of this encroaching licence, began to introduc e the Latin idiom ; and Browne, 
though he gave less disturbance to our structure and phraseology, yet poured in a multitude of oxotick 
words ; many, indeed, useful and significant, which, if rejected, must be supplied by circumlocution ; and 
some so obscure, that they conceal his meaning rather than explain it.’® Of Browne, Dr. Johnson was an 
admirer, and in some respects an imitator. In our Immortal Milton (to whose prose alone the preceding 
observation applies) he has injuriously omitted to notice, that, though the structure of liis sentences mav 
sometimes be affected, the most glowing diction abounds, perspicuity, comprehensiveness, dignity, and 
closeness arc often found united. If there were not innumerable passages, which might be cited from his 
prose-works, to illustrate those powers of his expression as well as the elevation of his thought, the Areo-* 
pagitiea and the Treatise oil Education are distinct proofs of this assertion. 

The influx of Latin words is also to be traced to an earlier period. It must have made some progress 
in* the lime of Sir Philip Sidney, who in a kind of masque presented before queen Elizabeth, introduces 
master Rombus, a pedagogue, eloquent in Anglo-Latinisms, which it is evidently the object of Sidney to 
r‘u; : mle. But the. pedautick style was triumphant in the reign of James. The pious and leanieil bishop 
Andrews, pedautick in his conceits as well as diction, was styled the star of preachers. The great Bacon 
could sometimes sacrifice his judgement to the absurd fondness for the Latin and English intermixture. 
And Drvdcn has considered Jonson not only as occasionally ‘ romanizing our tongue too much,’ hut also 
in the practice as c not enough complying with our own idiom.’ The love of latinizing is to he found in 
many writers of little note till late in the seventeenth century. But I know none, in whom it is so 
glaring, and often so offensive, as in Waterhouse 1 , the learned commentator on Eortescue. Ileylin, in 
1(>.>8, made this remark: f Many think, that they can never speak elegantly, nor write significantly, 
except they do it in a language of their own devising; as if they were ashamed of their mother-tongue, 
and thought it not sutlicieiitly curious to express their fancies. By means whereof more French and 
Latin words have gained ground upon us since the middle of quvnt Elizahrth'x iri<jn % than were admitted 
by our ancestors (whether we look upon them as the British or Saxon race) not only since the Norman 
but the Roman conquest.’ 2 Of Ileylin himself, a voluminous, acute, and learned writer, it has been said 
that. In* so spoke as to be understood by the meanest hearer, and so wrote as to be comprehended by the 
most vulgar reader. 3 

In referring to the reigns of our first and second Charles, we meet, however, with abundance of fine 
writing; with the clear and lively style which Chillingworth displays in exposing the tricks of sophistry : 
with the unadorned hut manly periods of Hammond, 4 spreading the treasur’d stores of truth di\me;‘‘ 
with language strong and pure in the dangerous compositions of Hobbes; and with phraseology, though 
uqt laboured, correctly dignified, in the sentences of Clarendon, which always gratify by the precision 
i with which they describe events, and more particularly characters. But in bishop Jeremy Taylor the 
diction of our country * bursts out into sudden blaze.’ a It. is grand, it is awful, it is pathetick: bright and 
cnergetiek, it. irresistibly seizes the attention; copiously diversified, it has charms for the unlettered a^ 
w'ell as for the scholar and the man of taste. His painting of the various ways, in which the last enemy 
that shall he destroyed, accosts us, is perhaps unrivalled. 

Death meets us every where, and is procured by every instrument, and in all chances; and enters in at many 
doors : by violence, ami sceret influence; by tin* aspect, of a star, and the stink of a mist ; by the emissions of a cloud, 
find the meeting of a vapour; by tlio fall of a chariot, and the stumbling at a stone; by a full meal, or an empty 

1 Life of Sir Thomas Hrowne. 3 Vernon's Lite of Dr. Beylin, p. 250. 

* Observations oil L’Kstrungu’s History of King Charles I. 4 W arton, Triumph of Isis, 
p, 2. 6 Milton, Lycidus. 
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stomach ; hy watching at the wine, or hy watching at prayers ; by the sun or the moon; hy a lieat or a cold ; «by 
sleepless nights, or sleeping days; by water frozen into tho hardness and sharpness of a dagger, or water thawed into the 
floods of a river; by a hair or a raisin ; by violent motion, or sitting still ; by severity, or dissolution ; by God’s mercy 
or God’s anger; by every thing in providenc^, and every thing in manners; by every thing in nature, and every thing 
in eliance. EnpUne /iersomi, mnnet tvs; we take pains to heap up things useful to our life, and get. our death in the 
purchase; and the person is snatched away, and the goods remain : and all this is the law and constitution of nature; it 
is a punishment, to our sins, the unalterable event, of providence, and the decree of he.fl.vcn. The chains that confine us 
to this condition are strong as destiny, and iinmiitahle as tho eternal laws of God. 

1 have conversed with some men who rejoiced in tho death or calamity ujkhi others, and accounted it as a judge- 
ment upon them for being on the other side, and against, them in tho contention ; but within the revolution of a few 
months the same man mot with a morf uneasy and unhandsome death ; which when [ saw, I wept, and was afraid; fur 
I knew that it must be so with all men : for we also shall die* and end our quarrels and contentions, bypassing to a final 
sentence. 1 * 

With what elegant, vivacity of diction lias he illustrated a more attractive subject, if! may make one 
more citation from his admirable works ! 

Mai •ringe is the mother of the world, and preserves kingdoms, and fills cities and churches, and heaven itself. 
Celibacy, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells hi perpetual sweetness, hut. sijs alone, and is confined and dies in 
singularity ; hut marriage, like the useful lice, builds a house and gathers sweetness from every flower, and labours ami 
unites into societies and republieks, and sends out colonies, and feeds the world with delicacies, and obeys their king, and 
keeps ojder, and exercises many virtues, and promotes the interest of mankind, ami is that slate of good things to which 
God hath designed the present constitution of the World. 3 


About tho same time flourished Dr, Henry More, fbe celebrated Platouist, esteemed one of our 
greatest divines and philosophers, and no mean poet. Though now perhaps little remembered, it mav be 
proper to exemplify Ids style. Nor will it be found that lie, who in the seventeenth century was so 
enthusiastically admired, wanted power of fancy or considerable vigour of expression. 


Then wilt thou say, God rules the world, 
Though mountain, over mountain hurl’d, 
He pitch’d amid the foaming main : — 
Though inward tempests fiercely rock 
Tho tottering earth, that, with tile sliork 
High spires and heavy rocks fall down : — 
Though pitchy blasts from hell up*hoiue 
Stop the outgoings of tlm morn ; 

And nature play her fiery games, 

In this forc’d night with fulgurant flames, 


Baring hy tits, for more affright, 

The pale dead visages (ghastly sight.) 

Of men astonish'd at ihe stour 
Of heaven’s great rage, the rattling shower 
Of hail, the hoarse bellowing of thunder, 

Their own loud shrieks made mad with wonder : 
All this confusion cannot movo 
The. purged mind, freed from the love 
Of commerce with her body dear, 

Cell of sad thoughts, sole spring of fear ! 3 


Whether therefore our eyes he struck with that more radiant lustre of the sun, or whether wo behold that more 
placid and calm beauty of the moon ; or bo refreshed with the sweet breathings of the open air; or be taken up with the 
contemplation of those pure sjKirkling lights of the stars ; or stand astonished at the gushing downfalls* of some mighty 
river, as that of Nile; or admire the height of some insuperable and inaccessible rock or mountain; or with a pleasant 
horrour and chi In css look upon sonic silent wood, or solemn shady grove; whether the face of heaven smile upon us with 
a ehearfid bright azure, or look upon us with a more sad and minacious countenance, dark pitchy clouds being charged* 
with thunder and lightning to let fly against the earth; whether the air bo cool, fresh, and healthful, or whether it be 
sultry, contagious, and pestilential, so that while we gasp for life we arc forced to draw in a sudden and inevitable death; 
whether tho earth stand firm and prove favourable to tho industry of tho artificer, or whether she threaten the very 
foundations of our buildings with trembling and tottering earthquakes accompanied with renmgiont echoes and ghastly 
murmurs from below; whatever notable* emergencies happen for either good or bail to us; theso are the Joves and 
Vejoves that we worship, which to us are not many but one. God , who has tho only power to save or destroy. And 
therefore from whatever part of this magnificent temple of his, the world, ho shall send forth his voice, our hearts and 
eyejj; arej>rcscnt.ly directed thitherward with fear, love, and veneration. 


1 Rule and Jixerciscs of holy Dying, rli. i. § 1. * Sermon, Tho Marriage Ring. 

3 Philosophical Poems, C.'unbridgo, 1017, p. 3M. 
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• hor docs our devotion stop lien*, or rather slay only without ; but those more notable- alterations and commotions 
we find within ourselves, we attribute also 1o him whose spirit, life, and power filleth all things. And therefore those 
very passions of love and wrath, on the former wln-n.nl 1 dependelh all ihatjtindly sweetness of affection that is found in 
either the friendship of men or love of women, as on the latter all the pomp and splendour of war; these, with the rest of 
the passions of the soul, ww look iqx»n as man i ft -stations of his presence, who workclh every where for our solace, punbli- 
ment, or trial. 1 

Hence we proceed to the learn^l and copious, J might say occasionally redundant, TWrow; in whom 
accuracy of erudition, energy of style, and force of reasoning, are alike, conspicuous. His description of 
wit is a masterpiece of composition • 

First, it may be demanded, what the thing wc speak of is? Or what thi* facet i.>iMie>s doth import ! To which 
questions 1 might reply, as Democritus did to him that nsftcd the definition of a man, ‘ ‘Tis that which wc all sec and 
know.’ Any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, than I can inform him by description. Tt is, indeed, a 
tiling so versatile and multiform, appear ing in so many shapes,#) many posti ires, so many garbs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes and judgements, that it seeiueth no less hard to settle a clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a 
portrait of Protons, or to define the figure of the Meeting air. Sometimes it lietli in pat allusion to a known M«»rv, or in 
seasonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale: sometimes it plaveth* in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the aflinity of their sound: sometimes it is wrapped in a <ln>s ol 
hymornus expression : sometimes it. lurkoth under an odd similitude : sometimes it is lodged in a slv question, in a smart 
answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd imitation, in cunningly divesting or cleverly retorting an object ion : sometimes 
it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in ajilausibl.* 
re. .neiling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation of persons nr things, a rnimlerii-it. 
speech, a mimical look or gesture, pa-seth for it : sometime-* an all'ected simplicity, soniclimes a presumptuous bluntnc-s 
givelh it being: sometimes it rheth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange: sometimes front a crafty writing 
obvious matter to the pnrpo-e. (’)lb-n it consisteth in one knows not what, and springeth up one can hardly tell lmw. 
Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable: being answerable to the numberless rovings of limey, and windin'.-- of 
language, ll is, in .-In Tt. a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way, (such as rea-on tca'-helli and j.mveth 
things by,) which, by a pretty surprizing ltneoiuhnoss in conceit or expression, doth a Heel, and amuse? the fimev, stirring 
it in some wonder, and I lived ing ‘some delight, thuvto. It. raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity of appro 
heiision, a special felieily of invention, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit more than vulgar ; it seeming to argue a rare 
quickness < f parts, that one can li-teh in remote conceits applieable : a notable skill, that lie can dextmudy arcommodale 
them to the jiurpose lu-lurehim ; tog. t her with a lively briskness of humour, not apt, to damp those sportful Ha-djes of 
imagination. (Whence in Aristotle such persons are termed ttruiZwi, dextrous men, and f i/orpoOwi, men of facile nr versatile 
manners, x\ lio ean easily turn themselves to all things, or turn all things to themselves.) It- a No procure! h delight., by 
gratifying curiosity with its rareness, as semhlanee ofdillictilly : (as monsters, not for their beauty, but their rarity; as 
juggling tricks, not, for iheirnsc, but their ab.-trnseness, are bclu-ld with pleasure:) by diverting the mind from its road of 
serious thoughts; by instilling gaiety and airiness of spirit ; by provoking to such dispositions of spirit ; iu way of emula- 
tion or complaisance, and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or insipid, with an unusual and thence gnat etui tang. 2 

Coeval with Harrow was bishop Pearson ; of whose writings the very dust has been pronounced by 
Don tiny gold.* That for exactness of method, correctness of language, and woll-tiyned periods, bo is to 
1)0 ranked among our best writers, all will acknowledge, who have read with attention his Exposition of 
tlio Creed. T will select his analogical illustration of the resurrection. 

Reside tlu» principle* of which wo consist, and the actions which Ilow from us, the consideration of the things 
without- us, and tho natural course of variations in the creature, will render the resurrection yet more highly probable. 
Every space of twenty -tour hours teachoth thus much, in which there is always a revolution amounting to a resurrection. 
The day dies into a night, and is buried in silence and in darkness; in the next morning it appenreth again and reviveth, 
opening the grave of darkness, rising from the dead of night ; this is a diurnal resurrection. As the day dies into night, 
ft > doth the summer into winter : the sap is said to descend into the root, and there it lies buried iu the ground ; the 
earth is covered with snow, nr crusted with frost, and becomes a general sepulchre; when the spring appeareth all begin 
to risn, the plants and (lowers peep out of their graves, revive, and grow and llourish ; this is the annual resurrection. 
The corn by which wo live, and for want of which we perish with iaminc, is notwithstanding cast, upon the earth, and 

1 Mystery of Godliness, fol. 1(500. The Pagans’ Evasion of 2 Against Foolish Talking and Jesting, Sermons, vol. i. 

Polytheism, cli. iii. serin. I t. 
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buried in the ground, with a design that it may corrupt, and being corrupted may revive and multiply ; our bodies ave 
fed by tin's constant experiment, and wo continue this present Jiib by succession of resurrections. Thus all things arc 
repaired by corrupting, are preserved by perishing, and revive by dying; and can wc think that man, the lord of all these 
things, which thus die and revive for him, sin mid be detained in death as never to live again? Is it imaginable that (rod 
should thus restore all tilings to man, and not to restore man to himself ? If there were no other consideration, but of 
the principles of human nature, of the liberty and rcmunerability of human actions, and of tlio natural revolutions 
and resurrections of other creatures, it were abundantly sufficient to render the resurrection of our bodies highly 
probable. 

We must not rest in this school of nature, nor settle our persuasions upon likelihoods; but as wo passed from an 
apparent possibility unto a high presumption and probability, so must, wo pass from thence unto a full assurance of an 
infallible certainty. And of this imW we cannot be assured but by the revelation of the will of God ; upon his power 
we miK conclude that we may, from his will that we shall, rise from the dead. Now the power of God is known unto 
all men, and therefore, all men may infer from thence a possibility; but the will of God is not revealed unto all men, and 
therefore all have not an intid I i Me certainty of the resurrection. For the grounding of which assurance, I shall shew 
that God hath revealed tlio determination of his w ill to raise; the dead, and that he hath not oidy delivered that intention 
in his Word, but hath also several wavs continued the same. 1 

Of the same period was Cowley, the ease and unaffected structure of whose sentences Dr. Johnson 
lias especially commended. Hence a learned biographer of the critick has taken occasion to consider his 
injudicious partiality to Brown; and in the following discriminative remarks to introduce some of our 
finest writers, with a comparative, estimate also of Addison and Johnson.* 

Cowley may be placed at the bead of those wlio cultivated a Hear and natural style. Dry don, Tillotson, and 
Sir William Temple, followed. Addison, Swift, and Pope, with more correctness, earned our language well nigh to 
perfection. Of Addison Johnson was used to say, lie is the Raphael of h'.ssay miters. How lie differed so widely from 
such elegant models, is a problem not lo be solved, unless it be true, that ho took an early tincture from the writers of 
the last, century, [the. seventeenth,] particularly Sir Thomas brown, lienee the peculiarities of his style, new combina- 
tions, sentences of an unusual stiueture, and words derived from the learned languages. His own account, of the matter 
is, When common words were, less pi easing to the ear, nr less distinrt in their saptijiration, 1 familiarized, the terms of 
philosophy, hy applying them to popular ideas. Hut he 1 ingot the observation of Drydon, Ff too many forritjn wonts 
are poured in upon its, it fools as if they were designed, not to assist the natives, but. to conquer them. There is, if 
must be admitted, a swell of language, often out of all proportion to the sentiment; but there is, in general, a fulness of 
mind, and the thought, seems to expand with the sound of the words. Determined to discard colloquial barbarisms and 
licentious idioms, he forgot the elegant simplicity that distinguishes the writings of Addison. He had what Locke calls a 
round-about view of his subject; and though lie was never tainted, like many modern wits, with the ambition ofsbinimr 
in paradox, lie maybe fairly called an original thinker. His reading was extensive. JIu treasured in his mind whatever 
was worthy of notice, but be added to it from bis own meditation, lie collected <puv reconderet , anctayue promeret. 

Addison %as not so profound a thinker. He was born lo write, converse, and lice with ease: and he found ari 
•■ally patron in lord Somers, lie depended, however, more upon a tine taste than the vigour of his mind. Hislatin 
poetry shows that lie relished, with a just, selection, all the refined and delicate beauties of the Homan classicks; and, 
when he cultivated his native language, no wonder that lie formed that graceful style which lias been so justly admired ; 
simple, yet elegant; adSruod, yet never over-wrought; rich in allusion, yet pure and perspicuous; correct, without 
labour; and though sometimes deficient in strength, yet always musical. His essays in general are on the surface of life ; 
if ever original, it was in pieces of humour. Sir Roger de Coverley, and the tory fox-hunter, need not to be 
mentioned. 

Johnson had a fund of humour, but lie did not know it; nor was he willing to descend to the familiar idiom, 
and the variety of diction, which that, mode of composition required. The letter in the Rambler, No. 12, from a 
young girl that wants a place, will illustrate this observation. 

Addison j>ossessed an unclouded imagination, alive to the first objects of nature and of art. He reaches the sublime 
without any apparent effort. When he tells us, 4 Tf we consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each 
of them attended with a different set of planets ; if we still discover new firmaments, and new lights, that arc sunk farther 
in those unfathomable depths of icthcr; we are lost in a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded with the 
magnificence and immensity of nature.* The ease, with which this passage rises to unaffected grandeur, is the secret, 
charm that captivates the reader. 


1 Hx position of the Creed : art. xi. The Resurrection of the Body. 


2 Arthur Murphy, Life of Dr. Johnson. 
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• Johnson is always lofty ; ho seems, to use Dryden's phrase, to be o'er- in form’d witli meaning, and his words do not 
appear to himself adequate to his conception. He moves in state, and his periods are always harmonious. Ifis oriental 
tales are in the true style of eastern magnificence, and yet none of them aye so much admired as the visions of Mi ran. 
In matters of criticism, Jolmkon is never the echo of preceding writers; lje thinks and decides for himself. 

If we except the Essays on the Pleasures of Imagination, Addison cannot be called a philosophical critick. His 
Moral Essays are beautiful ; but in that province nothing can exceed the IJambler; though Johnson used to say, that 
the Essay on the Burthens of Mankind (in the Spectator, No. f»5#.) was the most exquisite he had fever*ond. 

Talking of himself, Johnson said, 1 Topham Boauclork has wit, and everything comes from him with ease; but when 
I say a good thing, I seem to labour.’ When we compare him with Addison, the contrast is still stronger. Addison 
lends grace and ornament to truth ; .Johnson gives it force and energy. Addison makes Virtue amiable; Johnson repre- 
sents it as an awful duty. Addison insinuates himself with an air of modesty; riolmsun commands like a dictator, but 
a dictator in his splendid robes, not. labouring at the plough. Addison is the Jupiter of Virgil, with placid serenity 
talking to Venus, ‘ vullu, quo eiclnui tempest at estpic screnat.’ Johnson is Jupiter tonans: he darts his lightning, and 
rolls liis thunder, in the cause of virtue and piety. The language seems to fall short of his ideas; he pours along, 
tiuuiliarizing the terms of philosophy, with bold inversions, and sonorous periods; buUwe may apply to him what. 
Pope lias said of Homer: ‘It is the sentiment that swells and tills out the diction, which rises with it, and forms 
itself about it; like glass in the furnace, which grows to a greater magnitude, as the breath within is more powerful, and 
the heat more intense.’ 

It is not the design of this comparison to decide between these two eminent writers. In matters of tasio cvi ry 
reader wifi choose for himself. Johnson is always profound, and of course gives the fatigue of thinking. Addison charms 
while lie instructs; and writing, as he always docs, a pure, an elegant, an idiomatick style, he may be pronounced the 

model for imitation. 

The great master of our language, however, in the estimation of Johnson himself, w evidently 
Dryden. 

Dry den in his prow is always another and the fame; lie does not exhibit a second lime the same elegances 
in the same, form, nor appears to have any art other than that of expressing with clearness what In* thinks with 
^vigour. His style could not easily be imitated, either seriously or ludicrously; for, being always equable and always 
varied, it has no prominent or dh-rriminnlivn characters. The beauty, who is totally free from disproportion of parts 
and li aturcs, cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged resemblance. From his prose, however, Drvden derives only 
his accidental and secondary praise : the veneration, with which his name is pronounced by every cultivator of English 
lit, rat ii iv, is paid to him as he refined the language, improved the sentiments, and turn'd the numbers, of English 
pncirv. 1 

\ Mowing Dryden this supremacy, the cultivators of our literature, however, will acknowledge, with 
pride as well as gratitude, their obligations to those who flourished near his time: to Tillofson and 
Temple, each distinguished lor simplicity of style; the former also for his perspicuity, the latter for ease 
and harmony ; to Swift, who, regardless of harmonious periods, writes with plainness and with precision; 
who ‘studied purity ,’ 2 and has rarely missed it; who of correct English is a model: to Addison, ‘ the. 
sweetest child of Attie^ elegance to Dope, of whom Watts has said, that there is scarcely a happy combi- 
nation of words, or a phrase poetically elegant in the English language, which he has not inserted into his 
version of Homer: to South, whose rich diction is rarely unaccompanied with honest indignation, or keen 
sarcasm : to the polished and graceful Atlerbury : to Scott, the eloquent author of the Christian Life : 
to Locke, who ‘yields not the palm of metaphysical acuteness to the sullen sophistry ot Hobbes, or the 
eold scepticism of Hume:’ 3 and to Berkeley, before whose ‘ brilliancy of imagination, and delicacy of taste,' 
the labour and pomp of Sliafteshury^ink into insignificance. 

Wc come now to the contemporaries of Johnson, and find in Warburton the force and freedom of the 
lexicographer, Imt not. the splendid diction. The character of \\ arhurton’s style , 6 is freedom and force 
united .’ 4 Nobody understood the philosophy of grammar better; yet in the construction of his terms he 
was not nice, rather he was somewhat negligent. — To say all in a word, he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, those two qualities of a great writer, sajwrc vt far i ; T mean, superior sense, and the power 
of doing justice to it by a sound and manly eloquence. It, was an ignoraut cavil, that charged him with 


1 Lifo of Dry ilon. 

3 Johnson, Lifts of Swift. 


3 Professor White, Serin. I. 

4 Hurd, Lifts of Warburton. 
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want of taste. Tlic objection arose from the originality of liis manners ; but he wrote, when lie thought 
lit, with the greatest purity and even elegance, notwithstanding his strength and energy, which frequently 
exclude those qualities. Of a different excellence of style and manner we have a most pleasing example 
in Goldsmith. All is inartificial. Ills periods, however, arc 4 so smooth and full of melodious sounds, 1 
that to a true English car 4 the harp of Orpheus cannot be more charming. ’ To his contemporary, who 
assumed the name of Junius, Johnson himself has conceded liveliness of imagery, pungency of periods, 
and fertility of allusion; but cannot think the style of this writer secure from criticism, or that his expres- 
sions are not often trite, and his periods feeble. 1 At another time Johnson said, 4 I should have believed 
Burke to be Junius, because 1 know no man but Burke who is capable of writing these letters; but 
Burke spontaneously denied it to me. The ease would have been different, had 1 asked him if he was the 
author; a man so questioned, as to ail anonymous publication, may think lie has a right to deny it.’ 2 To 
the eloquent, the malignant, and still unmasked calumniator, Burke is certainly not inferior in any charm 
of composition ; and when Burke impugned the characters or opinions of others, he had recourse to * open 
war,’ and not to 4 covert ‘guile.’ If we look for simple elegance of style, where is it more conspicuous 
,‘han in his philosophical criticism on the Sublime and Beautiful? if for richer ornaments of diction, for 
rhetorick both splendid and affecting, where arc they more thickly sown than in his tract upon the French 
Revolution? But by his morals as well as faculties Burke gratifies the reader; and is not found like the 
infidel philosopher to whom England is indebted for one of her histories, or like the learned investigator 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, sullying the finest graces of language with indecent sneers 
against fcvcaled religion. Lastly, as to a model of the elegant, diction of modern times, and which is not 
made the vehicle of licentious opinions, we may resort to War. on, the historian of English poetry. His 
style is remarkable for its perspicuity ; and the modulation or dignity of his periods is exceeded only by 
those of him, 4 whose wujtisok iiavk oiykn akin >r u to vnnrrc and confidence to tim tii.’ 

Of the power over language, which the last great writer has exercised, his preface to this Dictionary 
is an ample and noble specimen. But to few readers are any of Dr. Johnson’s compositions unknown. 
Mr. Warton's delightful work, on account of its learned allusions and antiquarian research, has not been 
so generally explored. 3 Ail extract from it, therefore, mav to some he a novel* display of the richness of 
our tongue; and may be not the less gratifying, if it opens to their view some exploded ceremonies of 
‘ the olden time.’ 

The age of queen Elizabeth U commonly called tin* gulden age of English poetry. It certainly may not improperly 
he styled the most poetical age. of lln-se annals. 

.Among (lie great features which strikr us in the poetry of ibis period, are tlm predominancy of till lie, of fiction, 
and limey, and a predilection { »»r interesting adventures and pathetic events. I will endeavour to assign and explain the 
cause of this characteristic distinction, wdifi-h may cilielly be referred to tlio following principles, sometime* blended, and 
sometimes operating singly: The revival and vernacular versions of tlm classics, the importation and translation of 
Italian novels, the visionary reveries or refinements of tidse philosophy, a degree of superstition sufficient, for the purposes 
of podry, the adoption of the machineries of romance, and the frequency and improvements op allegoric exhibition in the 
popular spectacles. # 

When the corruptions and impostures of popery were abolished, the fashion of cultivating the (1 reek and Roman 
learning became universal : and the literary character was no longer appropriated to scholars by profession, but assumed 
by the nobility and gentry. The ecclesiastics had finuid it. their intense to keep the languages of antiquity to themselves, 
and men were eaaer to know what had been so long injuriously concealed. Truth propagates truth, and the mantle of 
mystery was removed not only from religion but from literature. The laity, who had now' boon taught to assert thoir 
natural privileges, became impatient, of the old monopoly of knowledge, and demanded admittance to the usurpations of 
the clergy. The general curiosity for new di.-eoveries, heightened either by just or imaginary ideas of the treasures 
contained in the (Jreck and lb>mau writers, excited all persons of leisure and fortune to study the classics. The pedantry 
of the present, age was the politeness of the last. An accurate, comprehension of the phraseology and jwculiaritios of the 
ancient, poets, historians, and orators, which yet seldom went farther than a kind of technical erudition, was an indispen- 
sablojiml almost, tin* principal object in the circle of a gentleman’s education. Every young lady of fashion was carefully 
instituted in classical letters: and the daughter of a duchess was taught, not only to distil strong waters, but to construe 

‘ 1 Thon £ hl * feting Falkland's Islands. 2 Boswell, bile of Johnson. 

3 History of English Poetry, vol. iii. p, 490. 
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(Jreclc. Among the learned females of high distinction, Queen Elizabeth Ik* rsel f was tl in most conspicuous. Koger Asclimii, 
her preceptor, speaks with rapture of lior astonishing progress in the Greek nouns; and declares, with no small degree 
ol 1 triumph, that during a long residence at Windsor- castle, sho was accustomed to read more Greek ill a day than ‘ some 
prebendary of that rhurch did Latin in one week.’ And although perhaps a princess looking out words in a lexicon, and 
writing down hard phrases from Plutarch’s Lives, may ho thought at j -resent a more incompatible) and extraordinary 
character, than a canon of Windsor understanding no Creek and but little Latin, yet Elizabeth’s ] Mission for these 
acquisitions was then natural, ii*gl resulted from the genius and habitudes of her age. 

The books of antiquity being thus familiarized to the great, every thing was tinctured with ancient history and 
mythology. The heathen gods, although discountenanced by the Calvinists on a suspicion of their tending to cheri.di 
and revive a spirit of idolatry, came into general vogue. When the queen paraded through a country -town, almost every 
pageant was a pantheon. When she paid a visit at tlio house of any of her nobility, at entering the hall she was saluted 
by the Penates, and conducted to her privy-chamber by Mercury. Even the pastry-cooks were ex pert my thologists. 
At dinner, select transformations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses were exhibited in confectionary; ami the splendid ieeing of 
an immense historic plum-cake, was embossed with a delicious basso-relievo of the destruction of Troy. In the nllenioon, 
when she condescended to walk in the. garden, the lake was covered with Tritons and Xcnrids : the pages of the family 
ivere converted into Wood-nymphs, who peeped from every bower; and the footmen gamboled over the lawns in the 
figure of Satyrs. 

I have thus made some slight, additions to l)r. .Johnson’s history of our language; showing a variety 
iff style which lias obtained, and humbly guiding the curious to more ample information on the subject. 
An elaborate aiul regular history of the English tongue is a desideratum in our literature; and instead of 
a paucity of materials subservient to this object, as Dr. Johnson would insinuate, there is abundance. 
Volumes are due to it. Let tlio investigator mark the unwearied labours of Wanley in bis description of 
Saxon manuscripts; let him explore others, which in the libraries of our cathedrals, and colleges, and 
other repositories, exist, and have not received the advantage of AVan ley’s notice ; and he will not com- 
plain of the paucity of materials. Next, let. him attend to the following remark of Mr. Tynvhitt. *■ In 
order to trace with exactness the progress of any language, it. seems necessary, 1. that we should have 
before us a continued series of authors; 2. that those authors should have been approved, as having 
written, at least, with purity; and 3. that their writings should have been correctly copied. In the 
English language, we have scarce anv authors within the first century after the Conquest; of those, who 
wrote before Chaucer, and whose writings have been preserved, we have no testimony of approbation 
from their contemporaries or successors ; and lastly, the copies of their works, which we have received, 
are in general so full of inaccuracies, as to make it often very difficult for us to be assured, that we arc in 
possession of the genuine words of the author.’ Such materials let him examine with care; and he will 
find, what in the present sketch 1 have occasionally but briefly shown, that the collation of what is printed 
with what is written will often establish that which has been disputed, and rectify that which has been 
perverted. Let him moreover precisely ascertain and compare our provincial dialects. And thus his 
labours may tend to form a complete history of the language, and at the same time illustrate the general 
philosophy of speech. 
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NOTH A. 

% 

Keltic Group of Languages. 

The systematic classification of 1 lie* Welsh and its congeners is as follows. The class in general is 
called Keltic, or Celtic, according to llie orthography of the writer who uses it. It falls into two primary 
divisions — the Gaelic and the British. The former contains the Gaelic, or Krsc, of Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland, with the Manks of the Isle of Man ; the hitter, the Cambrian, or Welsh, of Wales, 
the Cornish, and the Armoricaii of Brittany. The Gallic, or language, of ancient Gaul, we know only 
through its fragments, preserved in proper names and old glosses. The true British words in English, 
by which is meant words taken up directly by the Anglo-Saxon invaders from the current language of the 
original inhabitants, arc but. few; and this is what Johnson means to assert. That no word* have been 
taken up from tin* Welsh or Gaelic at a later period; that there arc no Welsh provincialisms on tin* border 
counties; that there arc no words originally common to the German or Keltic tongues; and that there 
arc none which, originally Keltic, have coine to us through the Latin and French, lie neither asserts nor 
denies; nor could he have denied it legitimately. 

NOTE 15. 

Gothic , or German, Group of Languages. 

The classifications of the writers of the present time make Gothic, or ( Herman , the name of the class. 
Its two primary divisions are the Teutonic and the Scandinavian or Norse. The first falls into the 
Moeso-Gothie, the High German, or Iloeh Deutseh, and the Low German, or Platt Dcutsch; the hitter 
into the Icelandic, the Faroie, the Swedish, the Norwegian provincial dialects (the Danish being the 
literary language), and the Danish. The Anglo-Saxon, llie Old Saxon, the Dutch of Holland, the 
several Platt. Dcutsch dialects, and the Frisian, each in its respective stage, belong to the Low German 
division, which graduates into the High through the Frank. 

n rs o 

Slaconian is scarcely general enough. To the proper Slavonic languages, or those akin to the 
Bohemian, the Polish, the Servian, and the Russian, should he added the Lithuanic, the Old Prussian, and 
the Let, these forming the Lithuanic group. The Slavonic and Lithuanic arc divisions of the Sarmatian 
class. 

In .Johnsons time the languages of a second and very important class, the Ugrian or Fin, had 
commanded hut little attention. It contains the Fin proper of Finland, the Estonian, the Lap, the Magyar J 
or Hungarian, and others. 

t 

NOTE C. 

Mtr so- Gothic. 

The Gothic, was the language of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths; for whom, when first converted to 
Christianity, Ulphilas made a translation of a considerable part of the Scriptures ; the Gospels of which, 
though.mutilated, along with small fragments of the other hooks, have come down to us. As a section of 
the nation sealed in Mo?sia, Mtrso -Gothic is the name by which the Ulphiline translation is best known. It 
was, also, the language of the conquerors of Italy under Thcodoric. 
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The specimens of the Mmso-Gothic are the oldest of the German language; jmd, as the structure of 
the language is old also, the Merso-Gothic wears the character of a mother-tongue. Not one, however, of 
the existing languages or dialects is directly deduced from it. 


NOTE I). 


The earlier Saxon . — Its conveners . — The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet — The term ( Anglo-Saxon .’ 

1. The exact form of the Saxon at any particular time anterior to the introduction of its alphabet is, 
of course, a matter of great uncertainty. An approximate idea, however, of its general character is far 
from impossible. With two well-marked Anglo-Saxon dialects, the AVest Saxon and the Northumbrian; 
with the (Aid Saxon ; with the Frisian; with an adequate representation of the High and Low German 
in their older forms; with the Old Norse; and with the ^Mocso-Gothic as materials to which the best 
established principles deduced from the study of languages in general may be applied, a fair conception of 
its form during the earlier stages is attainable. 

The first and simplest step in the investigation of this is the elimination of the Latin introduced, either 
directly or indirectly, by the Romans. After which comes the consideration of the details in the way of 
inflection. It may safely be predicated of the Saxon, that, at some date or other before its introduction 
into England, the first person singular ended in -o, a few instances of which may be found in some of 
the earlier AVost-Saxon charters; while in the Northumbrian dialect it is common. Earlier still this -a 
was -n, and earlier still -am, or -nm ; in other words a verb in -fit ; am, being, at the present time, the 
only remaining instance of such. The second singular probably ended in -s, rather than in -st. The 
plural, instead of having all its three persons in -up, may have run -mes, - it , -enf. Earlier still, -s- stood, 
in many eases, where -r- was afterwards to he found; just as, in Latin, arbn-$, preceded nrho-r. There 
was a reduplicate perfect; even as there was one in Greek and Latin — re-Tvtpa, mo-nwrdi. Everyone 
of the so-called strong preterites, i.e. the past tenses which arc formed bv changing the vowel (sing, sang , 
sung) as opposed to those ending in - d or-/, at one time or other, began with a repetition of its initial 
followed by a vowel; as in the AIcrso-Gothic /r//V/ = laugh, lnilo=z laughed, //r///« = eall, hai-hait= called. 

2. it must be remembered that the Saxon of England is not the only member of the group. For at 
least, three hundred years alter the ordinary date of the Saxon invasion the Saxon of the original conti- 
nental localities continued to be spoken. Eeda called this the Old Saxon, and the name lias been 
adopted. One work of considerable importance, the Holland (Saviour), a Gospel Harmony, and other 
records of less importance have come down to us. They chiefly represent the language ot \\ cstphalia, 
and, consequently, a dialect lying somewhat south of the districts which sent over the invaders of Eritain. 
Until the true explanation of the differences between this form of speech and the Anglo-Saxon, or Saxon 
of England, was understood, the Holland was called a Dano-Saxon composition; ils peculiarities being 
attributed to the influence of the Danes. By the conquests of Charlemagne, the Saxon, Angle, or English 


of the Continent was displaced by the Low German. • 

The nearest approach on the part of any exiting language to a descendant from either the Old Saxon 
or the Anglo-Saxon is to be found in the Frisian of the Dutch province ol Friesland, the island ot 
Heligoland, and apart of Sleswiek ; and the approximation is a close one. At present, the Frisian and 
English 'languages arc mutually unintelligible. The difference in their history amply accounts fur this. 
AVhilst the English lias been modified by so important a political influence as that of the Norman Con- 
quest., and by a literature of more than seven centuries, the Frisian ot the Sleswiek districts has been all 
but unwritten, while in Holland its cultivation lias been, at best, but that of a provincial form of speech. 
Nevertheless, the Ohl Frisian was, beyond doubt, intelligible to an Old Saxon. At any rate, if it were not 
for the political division, Frisian, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon would, in all probability, have been treated 
as dialects of a single language. 1 have little doubt that in England much that passed under the name of 

Saxon was, in reality, Frisian. , 

3. The history of the Anglo-Saxon Christianity must be separated, if not from the Jiistory of its 
literature, from that of its letters in the sense of Alphabet. That the early Christianity of the first Anglo- 
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Saxon kingdom, or tlvit of the present county of Kent, was introduced by Frank missionaries, is tUc 
current doctrine ; and, in the main, a true one. All, however, that we know of the first results of the 
Frank mission, in English, relates to* oral preaching only. The first account we have of them is 
that, of Iioda, who lived nearly a cental y and a half after the events he describes; and in the way of 
Anglo-Saxon writing, the very earliest date that cun be given to any specimen or sample is that of the 
earliest manuscript of one of his works. As this wjis written, all that followed was written; and the 
alphabet of it is not. one that the Franks would have introduced. It was that of the people to whom the 
Frank ecclesiastics preached ; that of the British Church: in other words, so far as the Franks taught, 
their brother Germans, they taught, them as pagans ; but. so far as they taught, them as settlers in England, 
they taught them as men who weVe to he guarded against schism. In the latter they succeeded; but 
when writing began, the alphabet was that of the country adopted ; and this was not German, but Keltic. 
That it was Irish rather than Welsh is a convenient, rather than an undeniably accurate, expression. Tin* 
Irish paleography is the older; and the missionary labours of the Irish Church, under the school of 
Columbamis, though exaggerated I > v seme and underrated by others, have given a prominence to the 
influence of the remoter island; one (it may he added) which many analogies, such as that of Iceland in 
its relations to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, have a tendency to confirm. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet, then, is of Irish origin; and, as such, was applied to a language other 
than Irish in respect to its structure; a point which, when we have to consider the heterogeneous character 
of the elements which make ihe English the worst spelt language in the world, must, by no means, he over- 
looked. The fact itself, on purely pahcographical views, is only doubted by those who either exaggerate the 
civilization of the Teutonic nations, or ignore the importance of the British Church. From a more general 
view it shows itself in the alphabets of the present time. The Irish, when written, as it often is, in the 
vernacular alphabet, is, letter for letter, the Anglo-Saxon of both the earliest, and the latest manuscripts ; 
and that it is not borrowed from them is show'll by its own early specimens. The English of the present, 
time is exceptional to its congeners both of Germany and Scandinavia; except so far as they are all 
Italian. But where it differs from the Frank it agrees with the Irish. There are other small points of 
detail; hut the main element of practical importance lies between the letters 1\ and C. The. EnglMi 
only, of all the German languages, follows the Katin in eschewing so far as possible the former; ami this 
is just, what the Anglo-Saxons did before them, and before them the Irish. At first this seems a I rilling 
matter; but whoever looks at the orthographies of France and Spain will see that, on the strength of 
the rarity of A in the Latin alphabet, a whole system of orthographical expedients has been devised; not 
to mention the. spelling adopted in our own country, where the present tense of one word (hen) begins 
with one letter and its preterite (con) with another. 1 may add that Mr. Westwood's researches, founded 
upon tin* special evidence of the paheography, with a similar result, i.e. a connexion between the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet and that of the British Church, as opposed to that of the Frank missionaries, is already 
before the public. 


*1. dohnson’s term for the English of the times before the Norman Coiupiest. is Saxon. ^ Thu present 
editor prelors the. compound Anglo-Saxon. Much has, of late, been said against the use of this term; 
and many ol the objections to it, have been legitimate. It has been fairly argued that if the language 
which is now' called English Is the lineal descendant, of the language that was spoken in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries, as the language of the West Saxons, or Mercians, of the Heptarchy, why 
do we not call the. mother-tongue by tbe name borne by the daughter? If the language of the present 
time is Modern English, what, is the. Ancient, or Old English, but the language of the times before 
the Norman Coiupiest? And what was the language of the times before the. Comptcsl but English 
in its old or ancient form? If so, why ignore so simple and so vernacular a name as Old English? 
M by prefer such a term as Anglo-Saxon, which lias neither brevity nor accuracy to recommend it? 
Why, when the pedigree of our native tongue is clear and continuous, unnecessarily disguise' the 
continuity? Several able investigators have argued thus; not always without, a touch of temper, 
yet rafely without cogency and truth. It is true, and over true, that, if wc ask what our earliest 
forefathers c.flled their language, the answer will be Unit they called it English, or the English Speech 
(Ungli&ct S[)r(C < ) ; and it is almost as true that if flic term Anglo-Soson was ever used except as a 
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translation from the Latin, or for some special purpose of distinction, it was used very rarely; very rarely, 
if at all, even in the so-called Saxon districts, Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and Wessex. English was tin* 
common name of our language when we first find it spoken in t^e South and West of England, as early 
as the time of Beda; and English is the name by which, at a laler # pcriod, even the Scotch of the Lowlands 
is called by tbc most Scottish of flu* Scotch writers. That English was the national, natural name, and 
that Anglo-Saxon was merely a name used by learned men (and that by no means frequently), is beyond 
doubt. The Anglo-Saxon, tlien, of modern scholars was not only, as a matter of fact. Old English, but 
(saving the qualifying term old) was called so by every man, woman, and child that spoke it; and, what is 
more, out of the hundreds of writers who use the term Anglo-Saxon, there is scarcely one who would deny 
the fact. Thai it has not always stood in full prominence before tliejr eves may he admitted ; for, until 
the question of adoption was raised by the critieiam of the present lime, there was no great occasion to 
consider it. Hut that the English in its older forms is neither more nor less than Old English is a state- 
ment which is less likely to be questioned as untrue than ignored as a truism. 

Tt may also be admitted that the principle of separation of the older and nefrer stages of a language 
which is one and the same throughout, by different names, is, if taken by itself, more bad than good,, 
especially when the ease in favour of uniformity is as strong as it is in our own; for it. by no means 
follows that, because we called the Anglo-Saxon Old English, we should call the Latin Old Italian. The 
argument m favour of the former practice lies not only in the relations between the two forms of speech, 
-lor, so far as this is the ease, the parallelism of the Latin and the Italian holds good, -lnit in the 
fact of the Anglo-Saxons having themselves used the word English; the Romans, on the contrary, 9 having 
called their language not Italian but Latin. Jt cannot, then, be said that the arguments in favour of the 
innovation prove too much. 

Thirdly, it is not pretended that Anglo-Saxon is an unexceptionable term ; indeed, it may he 
admitted that, to some extent, it is a dangerous one; one that may deceive those who use* it carelessly. 
It. suggests the notion of two languages; the Angle of the English proper and the Saxoi. of some allied, 
lnit different, population; out of the union of which a third form of speech was the produet. Assuredly 
this is a great mistake ; so great that, it* it were not easily guarded against, it would he enough of itself 
to condemn the term; indeed, if any one has really been misled by it, he is fully justified in all 
the dislike to il lie may display. It, may be said in its favour that its true import is easily explained. Lt 
may he said against it that the very fact of its requiring explanation (which will soon he given) is con- 
demnatory. 

To an ordinary reader the compound characters of words like Old- Saxon and Anglo-Saxon arc sug- 
gestive; and still more suggestive are they to those who are familiar with the language of the writers 
on Natural History, the cultivators of even the literature of Botany and Zoology. Saxon strikes 
us as a generic name, modified or limited in its import by its prefixes. Then; is the Saxon of tin* kind 
denoted by Old, and a Saxon of the Lind denoted by Anglo-: there is the Saxon of the British 
Islands, and the Saxon of the Herman part of the Continent; or, at least, of that part of Europe which 
touches the Herman frontier. What was its original signification as such ? Tt, is important to determine 
this. Ec.hcrt. and ln:i may have been Saxons in the way that Thcmislocles and Pericles were Greeks, 
fc or in the way that they were Hellenes. They may have, been Saxons in the way that Nelson was a 
British sailor, or in the way that he was an English peer. They may have been Saxons in the way that 
Montezuma was a Mexican, or that Juarez is a Mexican. In the one ease they hear the name by 
which they designated themselves, in the other the name by which they were designated by some one 
else; ami just as a native of Hanover, when he speaks of himself, is a Deulsehcr, so is he, when spoken of 
by a foreigner, an Allcmand, a Tedcseo, or a Herman. But it is a waste ot time and paper to enlarge on a 
distinction so common as that between a native name, and a designation applied by strangers. There are 
few nations or languages which fail to illustrate it. 

Now Saxon, if wc look to evidence rather than to opinion and authority, has no claim to be covshUrcd 


as an original Herman name applied by the Hermans to themselves. It is sought in vain in Strabo ; nought 
in vain in Tacitus. The first writer who gives it is Ptolemy ; and Ptolemy applied it to oceujitmts of three 
islands off the coast of Holstein. In later writers it occurs more freely ; and 1 am not prepared to deny 
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that the populations to which it applies arc, as a general rule, almost certainly Germans ; indeed, for the sake 
of argument, I may admit as much in the case of Ptolemy. Put neither this nor more than this would 
prove that any German (except so far as he had adopted it in the way an Englishman has :idoptcd Briton ) 
could prove that the name was applied by any Germans to themselves. The fact seems to be this; 
the occupants to the north of that part of Germany who had received some portion of the Roman and 
Gallic civilization, which in the third and fourth centuries might be called Imperial, and in the seventh 
and eighth Christian, called their ruder, their more independent, their hostile and their pagan frontagers 
by that name ; the native names being Frisians, Angrivarians, Angles, or the like. In other words, the 
populations in question called themselves, as is generally the case with rude nations, by particular names, 
whilst they were known to their neighbours by a general one. The name thus given was adopted by the 
Romans and the Britons; till, finally, under the Frank empire, it meant the pagan and unreduced part 
of Germany. In the time of Charlemagne, though a great part of Saxony was really German, a great part 
was Slavonic; Upper Saxony was certainly so; and so, at least, were Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Lauen- 
hurg, and part of llolstbin; and I submit that it was only as the Frank conquests extended northwards 
„that the difference between Slave and Saxon became definitely recognised. Even in England, where the 
names Wessex, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex sufficiently show that the name was adopted by the English 
themselves, it will be found that it was just in that part of England where either Frank or British 
influences lay on the frontier that the name prevailed. 

The writer from whom we get the first instance of the compound term Anglo-Saxon is Paul 
WaraciVid, Paul the Deacon, or l’aulus Diaconus, the historian of the Lombards, lie wrote in the 
ninth century, after the conquest of Lombardy by Charlemagne, hut before the completion of the conquest 
of Northern Germany by the Franks. By Anglo-S ixou he means the Saxon of England as opposed to 
the Saxon of Lower Saxony, i.c. Westphalia, parts of Ilanover, and other districts of Northern Germany. 
When these latter dialects ceased to be spoken, in other words when the Saxon of the Continent became 
extinct, the import of the term lost, much of its original clearness. Hence, at the present time, An</lo- 
Saxon generally suggests the notion of a mixture of Angle and Saxon The import of the compound 
Semi - Saxon will be explained in the sequel. 

Translation of Extract (p. xxiv.). 

I. At the time that the C.otlis of the Scythian stock against the Romans raised war, and with their kings (Radagaisus 
and Alaric they were hight), broke the burg of Rome, and all the kingdom of Italy that is between the mountains 
and Sicily the island brought under control ; and then, alter the aforesaid kings, Theodoric took to the same kingdom. 
This Theodoric was an Amaling. He was a Christian, though ho continued in the Arian error. He promised fJio 
Romans his friendship, so that they might retain their old rights. But this promise lie very evilly performed, and 
very cruelly ended with much sin ; so that in addition to other numberless evils he ordered the Pope John to be slain. 
There was a certain consul, that we called Ileretoga. Boethius he was higlit. lie was in bonk -craft and in all the 
morals of the world the most rightwise. lie then understood the manifold evil that the king Theodoric did against 
Christendom and against the senators of Rome. He then bethought himself of their privileges ami old rights which 
they had under the Ctrsars their old lords. Then began he to consider and learn within himself how he might 
remove the kingdom from the unrighteous king, and bring it under the control of the orthodox and righteous. I, In 
sent then secret, errand-writings to the Osar at Constantinople, there is the high burgh of the Greeks and their king- 
si <>‘*1 ; for that, the Cirsar was the. original lord of their kind, they hade him that ho should sustain them to their 
Christianity and their old rights. When the cruel king Theodoric understood this, he ordered him to he brought into 
prison and locked therein. When it so fell out, that the venerable man was in such mickle straits, then was ho so much 
the more troubled in his spirit (mood) as his spirit before was the more given up to tins customs of the world, and 
be then thought ol no comfort within the prison *, but he fell groveling down on the floor and stretched himself out very 
unquiet, and, out of sprit, began to bewail himself and tints singing, quoth — 

TI. 1 The lay that I wretch of yore lusty sting I shall now sighing sing, and set it to such unright words, though 
I whilom of yore found fit ones; but 1 now weeping and sobbing miss the right words. The joys of this untrue world 
blinded me, ami deserted mo tints blind in this dint hole. They bereaved me of each jny, though l ever best trusted 
them, they turned their back on me and wholly departed from me. Why should now my friends say that 1 were a happy 
man? how mlfcy ho be happy who on the happiness may not persevere. 1 

III. ‘ When I, 1 quoth Boethius, * this lay hud sung, there came there to me heavenly Wisdom, aud my mourning 
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sprit with his words greeted,’ and thus quoth : “ What ! art not thou ho who in my school was fed and taughf i And 
wlionce bccoinest thou with thci sorrows of this world thus much weakened ; hut that thou hast too quick tlui weapons 
forgotten which I erst taught thee?” Then called Wisdom, and quyth, “Depart, now, accursed world- sorrows 
from the mind of my servant; for you are the greatest scath. Let him turn hack to my lore.” Then went, 
Wisdom near,’ quoth Boethius, ‘to my mourning thought, and liproared it, lying prostrate ever so little, dried my 
spirit’s eyes, and asked it with blithe words, whether 1 knew his foster-mother; whereto my spirit turned again; thru it 
knew very clearly its own moll iff, that was Wisdom that ibr a long time before fostered and taught, but it perceived its . 
loro much torn and broken up with idle hands, and asked it how that came to be. Then answered Wisdom and said, 
that his young ones had so torn it, and that they tugged ho that they should have it all ; but tbey will be gathered in 
many ways foolish in their presumption and their pride, unless each of them turn back to their amendment. 

NOTE E. 

Anglo-Saxon Metre. 

The earliest known samples of Anglo-Saxon poetry, with definite datcs f are the following; both 
being from Bcda. The first, with a curious account, of its origin, is given as the inspired composition of a 
shepherd named Ceadmon ; of whose works, fragment as it is, it is the only undoubted specimen ; a lunger* 
poem generally quoted under his name, it paraphrase of the Book of Genesis and some other parts of 
Scripture, being by no means universally recognised as genuine. Of the two texts, the first, or the one 
commonly published, is from Whcloc’s edition of Alfreds translation of Bella’s Ecclesiastical History ; 
the second is from a transcript, by Mr. Bradshaw, of the Moore MS. of Bcda, in the University ^Library 
at Cambridge. The Death-bed verses, or Last, Words of Bcda, arc from a MS. at St. Gallon. 


Nu we seoolan herigean 

Nu scylun luTgiui 

Now wo shall praise 

lleofon rices weard, 

Hcfaen rices uard, 

Ilcaven-ries warden 

Met odes inilite, 

Mctud.Ts lined i, 

Might of the Lord, 

And bis mode geJiane; 

End his modgidnne. 

And his mood-thought ; 

Woo re wuldor finder ; 

Ucre uuldur fader, 

Glorious father of works 

Sw.'i lie wuldres gewics, 

Sue he uundra gchnaes, 

So as lie cadi of his wonders 

Ece Drilitnn, 

Eei drietiii, 

Allmighty Lord 

Ord onstealde ; 

Ord stelidie. 

Originally set-up 

1I«* serest gowop 

He nerist scopa, 

lie erst shaped 

Korean boarnum, 

Elda barimm 

For the sons of men 

1 1 colon to role, 

Hoben lil hrofe ; 

Heaven as roof, 

IJalig Fcyppond ; 

Ilalig seeppen : 

Holy Creator. 

Da middan guard, 

Tlia middun-geard 

Then mid-earth 

Mm cynnes weard, 

Moneynnes uard 

Man-kind’s ward 

Fee Driliton 

Eei drihten 

The Eternal Lord 

iEftev toode 

AMcr tiada; 

After framed ; 

Firum foldau 

Firuni Ibldu 

Field for men 

F rea lelmilitig. 

Frca al meet ig. 

Lord Almighty. 

The Death-led Verses of Bed a. 

Fore the neidfacrae 

Nacnig uuirthith, 

Thoo-suoturni 

Than him tharf sie 

To yinbhyegiiinie, 

Acr bis bionongae 
lluaet, his gastae, 

Godaes aeththa yflacs, 
iElter deothdaege 

Docmid uuicortha;. 

Before the descent 

No one becomes 

Thought,- wiser 

Than his need is, 

To consider 

Before his hence-going 

What, for his ghost, 

Of good or evil 

Alter death-day, 

Doomed will be. 


It may be added that these, as verses with a date, arc not only the oldest known specimens of* Anglo- 
Saxon metre, but of Alliterative metres in general ; Alliterative being the term applied toP the poetry of 
the times under notice. 
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The details of the structure of tlie Alliterative metres are somewhat complex; the length and division 
of the lines, their continuity or arrangement in stan/as, the minor divisions in the way of breaks, pauses, 
or ejesuras, and the latitude allowed in tho way of initial letters, being, among others, points upon which 
(in respect, more especially, to the versification of the old Norse poems) much has been written. The 
leading principle, however, of Alliteration, or Initial Assonance, when put in its most general form, is of 
the simplest. Out of a certain number of words, two or more must begin with an accented syllable 
beginning with the same letter ; the vowels being treated as a single consonant. 

The following, a fraction of a fragment, is from an important and interesting addition made to the 
mythic poetry of our ancestors by the discovery of a fragment, of a poem (which the discoverer calls King 
Waldcrc s Lay), by Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen : 


‘ TEtlan ord-wyga ! 

A thus (/Ethlas) front-warrior! 

no la*t fiiu cl Ion nu-gyt 

Let not thy strength yet 

ge-dreosan to ‘dirge, 

Fail to-day, 

dryhtscipe [Italian]. 

Lordship [fall ]. 

Ac is SC dag CllIMI‘11, 

lb it is the day come 

jwtf Mu sennit aningu ofier-twega 

That thou shalt, one of two things, 

lif for-loosan 

Life lose 

ofifie hinge 

Or long 

dom agan mid eklum, 

Doom own among men. 

/Klfhures .sunn ! 

/Elf here’s son ! 

1 Nallcs, ic fie, wine min, 

Never, I thee, friend mine, 

wordum cifie fiy, 

In words say that. 

ic fic ge-sawu 

1 thee saw 

sut fiam swcord-plegan, 

Al the sword-play 

fiurh odwitseypo 

Through cowardice 

amigos monnes, 

Of any man 

wig for-biigau, 

AVar 11 inch from, 

ofifie on weal ileuu, 

Or to the wall lly, 

lice heorgnn, 

Your body guard. 

fionh-J>o Jafir/i fela 

Though of load ied -ones many 

fiinne hyrn-lioiuou 

Thy helmet-hum* 

bilhim lioowun. 

AVith bills hewed. 

Ac fiu symlo furfior 

Hut diou ever further 

foohtan sob test, 

To fight songlitest 

mail ofer mcarce ; 

A mark over the inarch (boundary^, 

fiy ic fie, inctod, on-dred 

Therefore I, for thee, Lord, dread 

)>otf fiu to iyrenlice 

That thou too rashly 

fcohtun soli test 

To fight seekest, 

a.*t fiam uifc stealle, 

At the (?) stall 

ofirca monnes 

Of the other man 

wig-ra*dcnne. 

In his battle-array. 

1 Wcorfia fie sclfne 

Honour thyself 

godum da'durn, 

AVitli good deeds 

fiendon fiin god recce. 

Far as thy means reach. 

Ne nmrii fiu lur fii mcce, 

Mourn not thou lor the sword, 

fie wearfi mafinm cyst, 

That was of treasures (the) choice, 

gifede to |"g]eocc unc. 

Given as . . . to us two. 

Dy fiu Gufihcrc 

Therefore thou to Guidhnrc 

sccalt boot for-bigan, 

Shall his threat turn-aside 

fiuis-fie ho fias bead u we 

For that he these wars 

ongau mid uuryhte 

Began with un-right 

jerostsecau. 

First to seek. 


Coating, as yellow-Aflinwter ~ yellow-skin. 
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TRANSITION FROM ANGLO-SAXON TO ENGLISH. 

• The chief Anglo-Saxon poems arc Beowulf, a mythical epic or romance; the Rattle of Finncsburh, a 
fragment of the same kind ; historical poems interspersed in the prose text of the chronicle ; Judith; the 
Death of Byrthnoth; Helena; Andreas; the Travellers Song; iho poems of the Codex Exoniensis ; the 
doubtful Coadmon; a Monology; a Legend of St. George; and others of less importance. The Old- 
Saxon Ilcliand is also in metre. 

NOTE F. 

Transition from Anglo-Saxon to English — The. Ethranh— Lancastrian Stage.— Continuation . — 

L i tv. ra rg Eng lish . 

For the history of the English language during the period between the Conquest and the reign of 
Fdward L, three works of* adecpiate magnitude and importance stand out prominently from among the 
otherwise fragmentary literature of this period, and serve us as guides ; partly from the simple fact of their 
comparative bulk, and partly because they give us three approximate dates. Tim' first of thex; is that part 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle from # which the long extract of pp. xxix. xxxi. has been gi\on: and this,, 
with the exception of a few additional sentences, is the one with which the work ends; the death of Stephen 
being the last important notice it contains. That it is not earlier than the reign of 1 lenry 1 1. is plain : 
hrtw inuchjatcr is another question. The character of William the Conqueror was drawn bv a contemporary : 
inasmuch as the writer specially states that lie had seen him and been at bis court. Now the language in 
wl ii'li this was delivered has never been separated by any conspicuous characteristics from the Ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon of the writers undoubtedly prior to the. Conquest. Nor are the signs of a newer style 
indicated before v.D. 1122. Then, however, a change sets in; and certain entries arc interpolated 
with matters embodied in either newer language or the language of a different part of England; the. 
country about Peterborough giving the district of the dialect, most usually assumed, and the one supported 
by the most influential authorities. With this form of speech the work ends; Sr mi- Saxon in the way nt 
stage, and Mercian in the way of dialect, being the terms most commonly in u>e by those who ileal most, 
minutely with the facts that the composition under notice most especially illustrates. 

Translation <f Kxiraet (//// Thorpe, in the Rvtu.rtl Ojficc Serov. The Xutvs oho htj 'Thorpe). 

A.I>. MCXXWU. In this year king Stephen went over s«*a to Normandy, and was there received; because 
they imagined that lie would bo such as his uncle was, and became he had gut. his treasure; but. he distributed it and 
scattered it loolislily. Much had king Henry gathered of gold and .diver, and no good was done lor his coiil tin rent’. 
Wlii-i king Stephen came to England (a.i». 1 Idlh, ho held an assembly at Oxford, and then* lm took the hidmp linger of 
Salisbury, and Alexander bidtop of Lincoln, and the ehaneellor linger, his nephew, and put them all into prison, till 
tin v gave up their castles. When the traitors perceived that he was a mild man, and * ft, and good, and did no justice, 
then did they all wonder. They had dune homage to him, and sworn oath*, hut had held no liiith ; they were all lbr^woni, 
and forfeited their troth; f»r every powerful man math* Ids castles, and held them aifaiusc him; ami they tilled the 
laud full of cattles. They cruelly oppressed the wretched men of the land with rattle-works. When the castles wen* 
made, they tilled them with devils and evil men. Then took they those men that they imagined had any property, 
hptli by night, and by day, peasant men and women, and put them in prison Jbr their gold and silver, and tortured them 
with unutterable torture ; lur ne\crwtre martyrs so tortured as they were. They hanged them up by tin- feet, and 
smoked them with foul smoke; they hanged them by the thumb' 1 , nr by the head, and hung tires on their feel ; tiny put 
knot led strings about their head.*, and writhed them so that it went, to the hr.iiu. They put them in dungeons in which 
were, adders, and snakes, and toads, and killed ihem so. Seine they put in a • cr licet hns, that is, in a rhot that wa* 
short, ami narrow, and shallow, and put sharp stones therein, and press’d the man therein, so that they brake all his 
limb*. Jn many of the castles were [in.-trimmnts railed] a ‘ lalS ami griiu 1 (loathly and grim); these were mckdu mK 
of winch I wo or three men had enough to bear one. It was so made, that is [it, was] fastened to a beam ; ami they put 
a sharp iron about, the man’s throat and his neck, so that ho could m>t in any direction sit, or lie, or sleep, lmt must 
bear all that iron. Many thousands they killed with hunger; 1 neither can nor may tell all the wounds or all the 
tortures which they inflicted oil wretched men in this land ; and that lasted the nineteen winters while Stephen* was 
king; and over it was worse and worse. They laid imposts on the towns continually, and called it ‘ censerie : ’ '» win a 

1 In the MS. ‘ tenserie.' Censerie is, no doubt, the sunn* as ‘ivn.V ill Low Latin nnxariu, ‘rente seigiieuriulo et lomieiv, dout. 
mi heritage est charge enters 1c seigneur du lit 1' d’oii il df|wiid.* — llmpirfort, </A»s.W/r Ilomain. 
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tin? wretched men had np more to give, they robbed and burned all the towns, so that thou mighfccst well go a day's 
journey and thou shouldst never find a man sitting in a town, or the land tilled. Then was corn dear, and flesh, and 
cheese, and butter; Jbr there was none in tj^c land. Wretched men died of hunger; some went seeking alms who at 
one while were rich men ; some fled out of jhe land. Never yet had more wretchedness been in the land, nor did 
heathen men ever do worse than they did ; for everywhere* at times they forbore neither church nor churchyard, but 
took all the property that was therein, and then burned the church and altogether. Nor forbore they a bishop's land, 
nor an abbot’s, nor a priest’s, hut robbed monks and clerks, and every man another vho anywhere could. If two or 
three men cairn? riding to a town, all the township fieri before thorn, imagining them to be robbers. The bishops and 
clergy constantly cursed them, but nothing came of it; for they were all accursed, and forsworn, and lost. However a 
man tilled, the earth bare no corn ; for the land was all fordone by such deeds : and they said openly that Christ and his 
saints slept. Such and more than we «ran say, we endured nineteen winters for our sins. In all this evil time abbot 
Martin bold his abbacy twenty winters and a half year, and tight days, with great trouble; and found the monks and 
the guests all that, behoved them, and held great charity in the house; and notwithstanding, wrought on the church, 
and added thereto lands and rents, and greatly endowed it, and had it provided with vestments, 1 and brought them 
1 1 lie monks) into the new ltfonasterv, on St. Peters mass-day, with great- worship. That was in the year from the. incar- 
nation of tlid Lord MCXL, from the burning of the XX 111. And he went to Home, and was there well received by 
pope Eugeniiis?, 2 and there got privileges: one for all the lands of the abbacy, and another for the. lands which are 
adjacent to the church dwelling; 3 and if he might have lived longer, he meant to do so for the treasurer’s dwelling. 
And he got back the lands that powerful men held by force : from 'William Malduit, who held the castle of Koekingham, 
he obtained Cotingham and Easton ; and from lingo of Waltevile he obtained Irlingborough and Stanwick’; and from 
Oldwinljlc sixty shillings every year. And he made many monks, and planted a vineyard, and made many works, and 
rendered the town better than ere it was; and was a good monk and a good man, and therefore. (Sod ami gond men 
loved him. Now we will say a part of what bcfcl in king Stephen's time. In his time the Jews of Norwich bought, a 
Christian child before Easter, and tortured him with all the same torture with which our Lord was tm-fiired ; and on 
Longfriday 4 hanged him oil a rood in hatred 5 to our Lord, and afterwards buried him. They imagined that it would 
be concealed, hut our Lord showed that- he was a holy martyr. And the monks took him and buried him honourably 
in the monastery; and through our Lord he makes wonderful and manifold miracles, and lie is called St. William. 

An. MOXXXVIIL In this year came David, king of Scotland, with an immense force to this land: lie would win 
this land. And against him came William, count of Albemarle, to whom the king had intrusted York, and two other 
chief men, 0 with few men, and fought against them, and put the king to flight at the standard and slew very many of 1 his 
followers. 

An. MCXXXIX. 

An. MCXL. In this year king Stephen would take L’obcrt earl of Gloucester, the son of king Henry; but he 
could not, for he was aware of it. Afterwards in Lent, tin- sun and the day darkened about, the noontide of day, when 
men were eating, and they lighted candles to eat by; and that was on the XHIth of the Kal. of April (Mar. 20th). 
Men were greatly wondersiriehen. After that died William archbishop of Canterbury ; and the king made Theobald 
archbishop, who was abbot of Bee. Alter this waxed a very great war betwixt the king and liundolf earl of Chester; 
not. because that he gave him not all that he could ask from him, as he did to all others; but ever the more he gave 

them, the worse they were to him. The earl held Lincoln against 1 ho king, and took from him all that he. ought to 

have. And the king went thither and besieged him and his brother William <le Houma re in the castle. And the. earl 
stole out, and went aftqf Hubert earl of Gloucester, and brought him thither with a great force; and they fought, obsti- 
nately on Candlemas-day (Pub. 2nd) against their lord, and took him; for his men deserted him and fled. And they 
led him to Krutoi, and there put him into prison, and . . . Then was all England stirred more than ere it was, and all 
evil was in the land. After that came King Ilenrv's daughter, who had been empress of Almaine, and was now ■ 
countess of Anjou, and conn* to London; and the London tblk would lake her, and she fled ami lost thus much. 7 

After wards the bishop of Winchester, Henry, the brother of king Stephen, spoke with carl liobcrt. and with the 

empress, and swore oaths to them that he never more would hold with the king his brother, aud cursed all the men 


1 f>r, perhaps, had ihr mills adnrm-d ir'dh htnujintfs. The 
meaning is very doubtful. 

1 Eugi-niiis II. did not reign till 1 145. 

A Probably the inhabited part of tin* abbey, us distinguished 
lYorti tin 1 abbey- -church. 

1 III.* N'andiiiavian nations .-till say Lant/fredag for Good- 
Fridiiy. r 

5 For 1 lune ’ of tin- text I suspn-l we should read luSe, hale. 


At p. J82 of the text there is apparently a similar error of * lof’ 
for luff. 

fi Perhaps linger of Monhrni and Walter Espec. 

7 MS. ‘ |>as invcel,’ which I do not understand; hut supposing 
that ‘pas ’may he nil error for ‘ pus,’ I have translated accord- 
ingly. Florence of Worcester has ‘Omni sua suorumquo su- 
pclloctile ]K)St ti rgimi rolieta.’ 
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■wjjo held with him ; and said to thorn, that he would give Winchester up to them, and made them come thither.* When 
they were therein, then came the king 8 queen with all her strength and besieged them, so that* there was great hunger 
therein. When they could no longer hold out, they stole out and fled. And they without were aware, and followed 
them, and took Robert earl of Gloucester, and led him to Rochester, and tlnhe put him in prison; and the empress fled 
to a monastery. Then went wise men betwixt the king’s friends and the* earl’s friends, and so -agreed : that the king 
should be let out of prison for the earl, and the earl for the king, and they so did. After that, the king and earl 
Randolf agreed at Stamford, and jworc oaths, aud plighted troth, that neither of them should prove traitor to the other; 
but it stood for naught; for the king afterwards took him at Northampton, through wicked counsel, and eftsoons, 
through worse counsel, he let him out, on the condition that ho should swear on a relic, and find hostages, that he would 
give up all his castles. Some he gave up, and some he gave up not ; and then did worse here than ho should. Then 
was England much divided; some held with the king, and some with the empress j for when the king was in prison, the 
earls and the great men imagined that lie never more woul^l come out; ;uid agreed with the empress, and brought her 
to Oxford, and gave her the burgh. When the king was out, ho heard that say, and took his force, and besieged her in 
the tower; and site was let down by night from the tower with ropes, and she stole out and fled, and went on foot to 
Wallingford. After that she wont over sen, and they of Normandy all turned from the king to the count of Anjou, some 
voluntary, some by compulsion, for he besieged them till they gave up their castles; and they had no help from the 
king. Then went Eustace, the king’s son, to France, and took the king of France’s sister (Constance) to wife, imagining 
to get Normandy thereby ; but lie sped little, and by good right, for he. w r as an evil man, for wheresoever he was, lie did 
more evil than good, lie robbed the lands, and laid great imposts on them. lie brought his wife to England, and put 
her in the oastle of ... a good woman she was, but she had little bliss with him, and Christ would not that he should 
long rule; and he died, and his mother also; and the count of Anjou died, and his son Henry succeeded to the county. 
Ai d the queen of France parted from the king, and she came to the young count Ilenry, and he took her to wili^ and all 
Poitou with her. lie them went with a great force to England, and won castles; and the king went against him with a 
much larger force; and yet they fought, not; but the archbishop and the wusc men went betwixt them and made this 
agreement: that the king should be lord and king while lie lived; and after his day Henry should be king; and he 
should hold him as a father, and he him as a son, and peace and concord should bo betwixt them and in all England. 
This and the other compacts which they made, the king, and the count, and the bishops, and all the powerful men, 
swore to observe. The count was then received at Winchester, and at London with great worship ; and nil did him 
homage, and swore to hold the pacification. And it was soon a very good pacification, such as never had been before. 
Then was the king stronger than lie ever was before; and the count went over sea ; and all iolk loved him; for lie did 
good justice and made peace. 

The second work, also called Semi- Saxon, is the long poem, in a mixture of rhyming and alliterative 
lines, by Layamon ; the Brut, a chronicle of the more than half fabulous events which took place between 
the landing of Brutus, the son of Anchises and the eponymus of Britain, and a. i>. 689, the year of the death 
of Cadwallader. Though in some places an expansion, and in others a condensation, of an Anglo-Norman 
poem on the same subject and with the same title, it is remarkable for the vernacular character of its 
language. The writer was a native of Worcestershire. Hence, though his language can scarcely be 
considered the representative of the exact dialect of the classical Anglo-Saxon, or the dialect of W esse 
(probably of the western parts of it), it is a near approach to it. 


He* uom ]>u Englieca boc 
Tha makede Scint Beda ; 

Ail other he uom on Latin 
Tha makede Scint Albin, 

And the feire (sic) Austin, 

The fullulit broute hider in, 

Boc ho nom |>c Jiridde, 

Leide ther amiddeu, 

Tha makede a French is clerc 
Waco was ihoten, 

The wel coutho writen ; 

And ho hit jjef thare a*thcden 
Aelionor, the wda Henries queue, 
Thes hejes kinges. 

Lajainon leide ]>cos boc, 

VOL. I. 


He took the English look 
That St. Bella made ; 

Another he took in Latin 
That St. Alban made, 

And the fair Austin, 

Who Baptism brought hither. 
Book he took the third, 

Laid there amid, 

That made a French clerk 
Wace was bight, 

Who well could write ; 

And lie gave it to the noble 
Eleanor, who was Henry’s queen, 
The high king. 

Layamon laid those books, 
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And pa leaf wende. 

He hcom Inoilice hi -h cold. 
Lipc him boo Drihten. 
Fcthercn ho nom mid fingrcn, 
And fiede on hoc- fc lie 
And pa sope word 
S-ttc* to -go pore, 

Ami ]>a fre hoc 
jirumde to ane. 


And the leaves turned. 

He them lovingly beheld; 
Gracious to him be the Lord. 
Feather he took with fingers, 
And (?) wrote on the book-skin 
And the sooth words 
Set together; 

And the three books 
Compressed into one. 


Of this poem there arc two. texts, written in different parts of England. Such, at least, is the 
generally admitted doctrine by which a notable difference of language between the two is accounted for. 
Another way of accounting for it would, of course, be a difference of date; indeed, it is likely that to a 
difference of locality or dialect, a difference of date or stage may be superadded. The date is somewhere 
about a.d. 1205. K 


Bladud hafde eno suno, 
Loir was ihaten. 

Eftcr his fader daic ; 

Ho heold pis drihlice lond 
Somcd an his live, 

Sixti winter. 

He mnkndc ane riche burh 
■purli radfulle his craffco, 
And lie heo Iettc linn nen, 
Eftor him soolvan ; 
Kacr-Leir lielite pe burli, 
Loot heo won pan kinge, 
fa we, an ure Icod-guidc 
Leir-chestre rlcpiad, 

Genre a J»an holdo da won. 


Bladud haddo 011c sono, 

Loir was ihoto. 

A Hit his liider he held ]*is lond 
In his owene bond. 

Haste his lif dagos 
Sixti winter. 

lie innkade on riche borli, 

•|ii»rli wisomoime reade 
And bine lotto nomni 
Alior him scolvc ; 

Kair-Loir liohte po borli, 

Loot' he was pan kin go ; 

■pe Ac, on ure spoelio, 
Lep-chcstro eleojiiep, 

In pan colde daiye. 


The third work, one, like the Chronicle, in prose, takes its mime from the word mien % meaning 
female anchorite or nun ; its genitive plural, in the- language of t lie time in which it was written, being 
ancren. To this add ritrfe, from regain, and you get the A /term Uiicfr , its title. It is only of late that 
the Ancren Uncle, has commanded much attention; in lliis respect standing in contrast with its two 
predecessors in this .sketch. Jt is a disciplinal manual for nuns. In the opinion of the few who, 
until Mr. Morton’s publication of the edition of 1853, had troubled themselves about the work, the 
author of it was Simon of Ghent, who died Bishop of Salisbury A.D. 1315; an authorship which, in the 
way of chronology, would make it so much later than it is made either by the character of the language or 
the well-supported opinion of the editor, as to deny it a place among the compositions of the Semi-Saxon 
period, and to give it one among those of the so-called Old English. Hut the introduction claims it. 4is 
the work of Bishop Poor (Bishop of Chichester, Salisbury, and Durham), who died in 1237 ; Poor being an • 
old West-country name, and Dorsetshire being the county in which stood the religious house for the inmates 
of which it was written. If written before the hist twenty years of the author’s life, as, from the order of 
his episcopal translations, we may fairly suppose was the case, it would be but little later than the Brut, 
with which it would, in the main, agree in dialect, or differ from it only as the older form of the Dorset- 
shire, might differ from the older form of the Worcestershire, English. It. would also be a very direct 
representative of the classical Anglo-Saxon of Wessex. Call the group what we may, it is in the same 
group with the Brut. Tt has the credit of being more dashed with Anglo-Norman words than the work of 
Layamon. This is, doubtless, the ease. It must be remembered, however, that in a work of a religious 
character, and especially in one dealing with the details of the religious observances, it by no means follows 
that everything which differs from the Anglo-Saxon, considered only as a German language, is other than 
Anglo-Saxon in the ordinary sense of the term. The amount of Latin taken directly from the ecclesiastical 
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waiters of the Anglo-Saxon of the tune before the Conquest is large; and it is more especially largft in all 
matters connected with religion. Tile title ulonc suggests this view. Neither Awdhn nor liiwie is more 
Anglo-Saxon than such words as material or corporeal are English, yet they are as much so ; in other 
words, they arc Latin terms naturalized in England. Hence, when we attempt to measure the Norman 
element in the Ancrcn Riwle, we must omit all words that are common to the Anglo-Norman and the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Go no schulen eten vleschs ne seim bnten ine nnichele secncsse; o|»cr hwoso is i.-nor fuble etcj> potage hlipelichc ; 
and wunie)> ou to lutol drunoh. Notholeas, lcoue sustren, ower mete and ower drum-h hauc|> itliuht mo lease pen ieli 
wolde. Ne ucste je nenne dci to bread and to watorc, bate £e habbcn leaue. Sum nnm; makej> hire bord mid hire 
piste's wifuten. Thet is muelie lircnndschipe, uor, of alio nrdres |>oonno is hit unkiumlolukest and most ajean ancre 
ordre, that is ae dead to the worhle. Me havo|> ilierd oftc siggen ]>ot deade meif spoken mid ewike men ; auli Jet heo 
eten mid ewiko men no uond ieli zieuer ^et. 

The same in English. 

Ye sliould not eat of flesh nor seam (bird) but in mickle sickness; or whoso is ever fckle eatetli pottage blithely; 
anrl use yourselves to little drink. Natholess, dear sisters, over mete and over drink I have thought me less than 
I would. Fast not any day on bread and water, but (unless) ye liave leave. Some anchoresses make ihoir board with 
their feasts without. Thai is much friendship, f >r of all orders then is it the most unfit and most against anchoresses 
orjer that is dead to flic world. One has heard oft say that dead men speak with quick men, but that they eat with 
quick men hover found 1 yet. 


Such are the three chief undoubted Semi-Saxon works, to which a few more, of less importance and 
with less definite dates and localities, may he added. A fourth work is of a more doubtful character. Its 
date is unknown. Still it is often called Sciui-Saxnn. The district in which it was written is also 
unknown. The name trf the author, Ormin or Onn, from which the work is known as the Ormulum, is 
Danish. The counties in which the occupancy of* the Onns has left the chief traces are Lincolnshire, 
where the name is common, and Lancashire, where we have the town of Ormskirk. 

Of all the compositions attributed to this stage of our language, the Ormulum is the most English; 
indeed, so truly is it this, that the editor admits that its language is less archaic than the handwriting and 
the other details of the solitary manuscript in which it has come down to us. 1 Perhaps, however, it seems 
more modern than it is. It certainly reads easy for a work of the time of King John, or even for one 
written under Henry 1 1 1. or his successor. Rut the matter (it is a series of homilies) is simple, and the same 
ideas, as well as the same lines, often repeat themselves. Again, its spelling is remarkably regular; though 
wc may set oil* against its regularity the fact of its being that of an qythographieal innovator. The prin- 
ciple so common in the modern English, and indeed, with few exceptions, common elsewhere, of denoting 
the shortness of a vowel by doubling the consonant which follows it, though not originated by (Jrm, is 
adopted by him so explicitly, is proclaimed so decidedly, and is applied so systematically, that, as a point, 
of early English orthography, it may be almost identified with his name. The passage in which he alludes 
to it, often as it lias been quoted, will hear repetition; serving, as it may do, both as evidence to the 
author’s principles, and as a specimen of his language : — • 


And whose willen shall this bookc 
Eft other sithe writen, 
llim biddo ic tb it he ’t write right, 
Swa sum this book him tcuclicth, 
All tliwert out after that it is 
Upo this firste bisne 
With all suilk rime ala here ia set 
With all sc Me wordes 
And fait he looko well that lie 
An book staff write twines 
Ey where there it upo this book 
Is written o that wise. 


And whoso shall wish this hook 

After( wards) (an Jollier time (to) write 
llim bid I that he it write right, 

So as this book him teucheth 
All athwart (through) out after that (what) it is 
Upon this first example 
With all such rhyme ns here is sot 
With all so many words 
And that he look well that he 
A letter write twice 

Wherever there (where) it upon this book 
Is written on (or in) that wiso 


A very high authority considers that even the antiquity of the MS. may be exaggerated. 

k ‘2 
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Loke he well thut lx*t write swa 

i 

Fonr he no ma c T3 nought elloss 
On Ennglissh writenn rihht te word, . 
That wito he well to soothe. 


Look he jvell that ho it write so 
For^c may not else 
On (in) English write the word 
That know ho well to (for) sooth. 


The first notice of the English* as opposed to the Anglo-Saxon is conveyed in the following charter 
from the fourth volume of Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus iTCvi Saxonici. Its date is A.P. 967 : but this is 
oidy I he date of the original ; the Rubric expressly telling us that the present text is not only a translation, 
but a translation from the Saxon into the English, a fact which shows us what oui‘ language was called, 
as well as what it was, when contrasted with the earlier form of speech. The date of the translation (for 
so it is called) is unknown. . 

Eaclwanl Kyng gret Allred Eurl, and Hamid Furl, and alle his under lynges in Herefordshire frcndlicli ; and 1 dd 
gowc to understondeu fiat I wolle Sat fie prestos in Hr refordo at Reint iEfielbort miuistrc fiat fiey liaue mere soke and 
sake ouero alle heoro men and alle hcore londes wifiynne bourghe and wifioute, so tulle and so forfi fiey fonnest liaddo 
ynne all pynges; and ichoYriddo ybwe alle fiat ye ben to hem fauerablc and helpynge ouerc alle, when fiat fiey liaue to 
doonc for Godcs love and for myne. 

Rubric . — Haic est translatio cliarUc regis Edwardi in lingua Saxonica translata in linguam Anglieanain. 


This is the oldest instance of a distinction between the words English and the Saxon as applied, to 
our language. The record which generally passes for the oldest specimen of the Old English, as opposed 
to the Semi-Saxon, is the following proclamation. 

18 Oct. a.d. 1 258. Patent Roll, 4*5 Hairy 111. m. 15., w. -10. 1 

Hun r* purj godcs fulltime King on Englenoloande. Lhoauerd on Yrloand’. Duk on Norm’ on AquitniV and eorl 
on Aniow Send igretingo to alle liise halde ilairde and ileawode on Iluntendou’schir’ pa»fc witeu wel alle pn't we willen 
ami vnnen pa?t. pa;t vre nedesmen alle oper pc moare dicl of heoin pat hoop iehoson purj us and pur^ pa*r luandes folk on vn* 
kuncriche. liabbep idon and schullcn don in pe worpnesse of gode and on vre treowpe. for pe fivmc of pa loamle. pur^ po 
heaijte of pan to foreniscidc rcdeainon t beo atedeticst and ilestindc in alle pingo abuteii ande. And we lioattui alle vre 
treowe in pe treowpe pint heo vs o$en. poet heo stedefastlichc healden and swericn to healden and to werien po isetnesses 
pat boon imakede and boon to inakien pur^ pan to foren iscide ra'deaincii oper purj pe moare dad of heom alswo also hit. is 
biforen iseid. And pat alic oper hidpo pat for to done bi pan ilclio ope agent's alle men. Ki^t for to done and to foangen. 
Anti noun no nime of loande ne of e$t.o. wherpur^ pis besi^te illume boon ilet oper iwersed on onie wist;. And t iif oni oper 
onien eumen her ongeues i we willen and hualcii pa’t alle vre treowe heoin healden dead li die ilunn. And for plot we. 
willen past pis boo stedefast and lestinde i we seuden $cw pis writ open iseined wip vre see), to balden a manges £ew 
inoliord. Witnesse vs seluen at London 1 , pane E^tetent.pe day. on po Monpe of Oetobr 1 In pe Twoaridfowcrti t xpc ^(»are 
of vre eruninge. And pis wes idon irt foren vre isworene redcsinen. Bonefao 1 Arelicbisehup on Kaut’bur’. Walt* of 
Cantidow. Bisehop on Wireehest’. Sim’ ofMuntfort. Eorl on Leirehestr 1 . Rio 1 of Clar’eorl on Glowchestr’ and on Hurt- 
ford. Rog’ Bigod eorl on Northfolk’ and Mareseal on Eiigleneloaml’. Forres of Sauueye. Will’ of Fort eorl on Aubcm’. 
loh’ ofTlosaeiz. eorl on Warcwik’. loh’ GefTrcea sune. Torres of Muntfort. Hie’ of Grey. Rog’ of Mortemor. lames 
of Aldithel and lefcforen opre inoje. 

And al on po ilclu* worden is isend in to aurihoe opre slicire oner al pare kuneriehe on Englencloaiide. And ek in 
tel Irelondc. 

o 

French and English Proclamation. Patent Roll , 42 Henry 111. in. 1., n. 1. 

Henri psir la grace dcu Key de Englet’re. Sire de Irlande. Due de Normandie de Aquien ct Cuntc tie Angou. a tuz 
ses feaus Clers et Lays saluz. Sacliez ko uuh uolons ct otriona ke eo ke nostre eonscil v la greignuro partie de ens ki est 
esluz par nua et par le co’innn de nostre Reanme a fet v fera al honur de, deu et nostre feiet pur le p’iit de nostre Reaume 
siemn il ordenera seit form et eatable en tuttes chosos a tuz iurz. Et comandona et cnioniona a tuz noz feaua et leaus 
en la fei kil nus deiueul kil fermement teignent et iurgent a tenir et a mainlenir Ics cslublisscmenz ke aunt fet v aunt a 
it re pur Ianant dit Cunseil v la greignuro pnrtic de eus. en la maniere kil est dit desuz. et kil sentreeident a co fere par 
mcismes tel a ment cunt 1 tutte genz. dreit feaant et p’nant. et ke nul no preigne de t’re in; de liioeblc par tjuci ceste 
purueanee puisse estre dcsturbee v empiree en nule rnancre. et se nul v mis viegnent encunt’ eeste chose nus uolons et 
coifiandfina ke tuz nos feaua et leaua le teignent a cnomi niortel. et pur co ke nua volons ke eeste choac seit forme et 
eatable i noa G moons nos lettres ou’tea accleea de n’re seel en chcscun (.’unto a demorur la entrcaor. Tcsmoin Moimeismea 

1 Both this and the French are from a transcript from the Record Office, by Mr. Alexander J. Elliaa. 
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aCiOndrcs le Disutimc Tut do Octobre Ian ile nostre regno Q’rauntc Second. Et costo chose fu fete do nan t. Bonofaco 
Arceeuesko do Gantrcbur’. Gaut’ de Cantelou. Eucske da Wy recast r\ Simon de Montfort. Cunte de Luyccistr*. 
Richard de Clare Cunte do Gloucestr* et do Hertford. Rog’ le Bigod Cunt? do Norf et Maraachal de Englefro. Hum- 
frey de Bohun Cunte de Hereford. Piere do Sauoye. (Juilume de foijt. Cunte do Aubemarlc. Xolian de Plessriz 
Cunte de Warrewyka. Bog’ de Qucncy Cunte de Wynccstr’. Tolian le Fiz Geffrey. Piere de Muntiort. Richard de 
Grey. Rog’ de Mortcmnr. lames <le Audithel. et Hug’ le Despens’. 

With the reign of Edward I. begins a consecutive series of authors, of whom the names, dates, 
and birthplaces are sufficiently known to enable us to follow the details of the language in respect to both 
stage and dialect: viz. Robert of (iloster, a west-country, Robert of Rnuriic (in Lincolnshire), an cast- 
country, and Richard of llampole near Doncaster, a north-country yritcr; the manuscripts of whose 
work, the Pricke of Conscience, which have the credit of best representing the language of the composer, 
give us a form of speech which, though wc may call it Northumbrian English, is, as far as the history of 
the literary English is concerned, more Scotch than South- British. On the other hand, Robert of Gloster 
is in the same class with the Layamon and the author of the Ancrcn Riwle, i.t*. a eontinuator of the 
West-Saxon literature; Robert of Bourne being best compared with the last compiler of the Saxon 
Chronicle, who is supposed to have been a monk of Peterborough. William of Shoreliam, in the reign of 
Edward II. seems to have belonged to Sussex. A few of the earliest metrical romances belong to this 
jfhriod; yavelock the Dane being, perhaps, a representative of the language of Lincolnshire, and, as 
such, of a Danish district; north, however, of the parts represented by Robert of Bourne. The 
Owl and Nightingale, by Nichol Guild, appears to belong to Surrey. % 

Passing over a few writers of less note, we come, in the reign of Edward HI., to the cotemporaries of 
Chaucer ; one of whom, Laurence Minot, like llampole, is Northumbrian ; and another, Wyclilfe, decidedly 
conspicuous lor Northern characteristics. Meanwhile, the author of Piers Plowman’s Vision is a West- 
countryman, and Trovisa a Cornish man by birth, but a Gloucestershire man by residence. 

It is to the fourteenth century, at the earliest, that the metrical specimens ofpp. xxviii xxix. and xxxi. 
arc to be referred. It has long been pointed out by the commentators that,, as a general rule, earlier 
specimens of English poetry have been made too old, by about a century, both by Johnson in the notices 
under consideration, and by AVarton in his History of English Poetry. 

The reigns of the three Henries give a convenient as well as a natural division. They begin 
with the fifteenth century. They (nearly) begin and end with the Lancastrian dynasty. In a merely 
artificial arrangement these would merely be points which addressed the memory. But natural system 
requires something more ; and this the reigns under notice supply. The introduction of printing, and the 
active lifetime of Caxton as a printer, coincide with the accession of the House of York pretty closely; and 
with printing we get a new influence inaugurating a new stage. At the same time it is not to be Imped 
that the lilies of demarcation on either side will be clear and definite. On the contrary, we must expect 
slight shades and faint lines of two transitional periods. On the side of our literature— for though the two by 
mutually acting and reacting upon one another are never to be wholly isolated, they can generally be kept, 
more or less apart — they arc, indeed, more decided than on the side of language; )M even the literatures 
change their character by degrees. Why it was that after the age of Chaucer, and Wycliffo, and Mande- 
vilJc, not to mention others of less worth, there was a period of comparative sterility, lies beyond the field ol 
our enquiry. It is only certain that such was the case. The language, however, changed its character 
more imperceptibly. 

In respect to this the paramount and primary fact is the extinction, as a concurrent language, of the 
Anglo-Norman. For all practical purposes, by which 1 mean its influence on the English, it was confined 
to the law courts. Whether one word from it was adopted through the medium of the current conver- 
sation between the noble and the retainer, between the baron and the yeoman, is a matter ot doubt ; or 
rather, the decision is a safe negative. There was intercourse between the English ami the French, hut it 
was on French ground. There was a French queen in Henry V.’s time: but this gave only the yiilupncc 
of a court. The language of common life, with a few uncertain exceptions, was uniform throughout the 
land. And so was the language of literature, save and except the legal, official, and diplomatic part of it. 
Under Edward III. Gower wrote in F rcnch as well as in Latin and English. An English Anglo-Norman 
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writer, writing for any thing like an approximation to a writer for the people at large, under the Ilenriec, 
has yet tube found. On the change in the character of the rulers and their courts, on the difference between 
the political and religious questions of the two periods, though much may be said, the saying of it has its 
proper place in the general history of England. 

The main fact to be looked to is this ; that the times produced no one whom the early printers either 
took or mistook for a classic ; so that when the earlier works were both printed and re-printed the greater 
part of Lancastrian literature was left, as it lias been till lately, and, perhaps, as it is at the present moment, 
in manuscript. Hence, it has been comparatively unknown ; and, hence, the distinction between the 
time of Chaucer and that of Caxton seems more abrupt than it really is. Another result, and one of more 
importance, is the effect that the fi|*st works which passed for (‘lassies and authorities (taking printing as a 
starting-point) would represent the language of the penultimate rather than the ultimate portion of the 
preceding period ; thus, apparently, bringing Chaucer and his cotcmporarics nearer to the time of the 
Tudors by nearly three-quarters of a century, than they really were. Any writer under Edward IV., or 
Henry VI T., who looked into the printed literature of his time for models would find them in writers who 
were, by no means, so near bis own time as they seemed to be. The names of Ilocclevc (Occleve), a 
poet. ; of Capgrave, chronicler; of Mallory, the author of the Romance of King Arthur, may be added 
to those given by Johnson for this period: in addition to which there are a great many anonymous com- 
positions ; both lyrical and in prose, the romances being particularly numerous. '* 

That Caxton availed himself of his prerogative as a printer to improve the MSS. of his authors may 
easily bfc imagined. A definite piece of detail, however, upon this point is to be found in Mr. Babingtons 
recent and valuable edition of Trcvisa under the Record Office. The following list gives about one third 
of his innovations as catalogued by Mr. Habington from the first volume only. 
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Tkkvisa. 

Caxton. 

Tkevisa. 

Caxton. 

clepepi- eloped 

callelh, calk'd 

by none 

take away 

Inheres 

embelysshers 

wclke}) 

fade 

soli idle]) fnnge-fcng 

shall roseyue 

firm (adj.) 

brennyng 

vmvrallo 

vnwynde 

al are wo 

al along 

wonder (adjective) 

wonderful 

ciielej) noujt 

wexe not seke 

trauailli! 

labours 

bore}) 

wexe horc 

iclt 

I 

cyren 

egges 

lose 

leese or gleyne 

buxom 

obedient. 

echo 

encrece 

i-cast 

disposed 

for me schulde knowe 

by cause men 

rose 

fygte 

lore 

doetrync 

rather 

to fore 

i-clcpcd 

named 

hattc, hip 

is named, was named 

wont*}) ^ 

dwell 

dofoulc 

fylthc * 

dele}> 

depvrtc 

as mo trowc}) 

as men suppose 

atweyro 

asounder 

steilie 

ascended 

pere 

lyke 

wilne]) 

wille|> 

mullej) 

melt 

oner (his lotto) 

abouo 

to menynge 

to say 

licleful 

heltful, holsom 

eflo 

after, agayn 

toeldis 

tents 


Here cud the commentaries upon Johnson’s History. Upon the origin of the standard, or literary 
English, the English which the lexicographer has most especially to consider, the necessary remarks will 
be made in the Preface. 
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milE true Preface to the present Dictionary is that with which this volume opens; the original 
X Preface of Johnson. Here it is where the general aim of the author is host exhibited, and 
where the principles that he applies to the framework of his Dictionary are best explained. That 
this exposition was written after the completion of the work is manifest. It is a summary of 
what has been done, rather than a prospectus of what was to do; dictated by the consciousness of 
an ascertained result, rather than by the hope of a possible one. For perspicuity of language and 
dignity of style, the Preface to his Dictionary is conspicuous, even among the writings of Johnson; 
who seems to have looked back with satisfaction upon his labours, and to have bestowed more than 
ojdinary pains upon the Introduction by which they were recommended to the world. His 
treatment? of the questions concerned in the body of the work is preeminently compendious. 
At times, indeed, the generality of the notice* may degenerate into a mere allusion. Upon the 
wi: do, however, though no question is exhausted, few questions arc untouched. On the other 
hand, the History of the English Language is little more than a sketch. It stands, however, 
in the present edition as it stood in the previous ones, followed by Todd’s Continuation and by 
Notes by the present Editor. 

Todd’s preliminary notice*, consisting of an Advertisement 1 and two Introductions, 2 are chiefly 
devoted to an enumeration of the authors wlmin he investigated for examples, and the names of 
the correspondents from whom he had received either direct or indirect assistance. It preserves 
the names of some of the students of the time; and notifies the inspection of an interleaved copy 
of the Dictionary with remarks by Malone; as well as of one belonging to I Ionic Tooke, with 
marginal annotations. These give the most conspicuous of his authorities. Of his personal 
correspondents, several were communicative, and some may have proved useful. Trdd, on his 
part, exercised a sound judgment in his selection. As three of their contributions have been 
inspected by the present editor, lie will enlarge upon them, though it be only to say that he 
has found little which he blames his predecessor for omitting. A list of words written oil separate 
cards, to which Todd alludes, seems to have been meant for an I/ttfr.r Vita tutor urn, rather than 
aught else. A dictionary of Mr. Eyre’s, with marginal annotations, though it contains many new 
extracts, too often refers us either to periodicals, wherein the- author is anonymous, or to some 
novelist, cquaJly anonymous, and even more ephemeral. There is no reason, however, why words 
thus indicated should not he useful ; and a certain proportion of them, is almost sure to be so. The 
Abating language of the day is thus preserved; and this the worst literature best exhibits. Todd, 
perhaps from courtesy rather than conviction, though there arc many which he scruples to adopt, 
thinks it p issiblc that at no distant period some may demand admission by an increase of currency 
and authority. Of extracts, however, that justify such an expectation, 1 have found but few. r lhe 
rest are, in the main, what Todd calls ‘eccentric terms’ by ‘questionable writers,’ expressing 
‘ common conceptions.’ 1 follow’ bis example in rejecting most of these. For the opportunity ul 
using these two collections, I have to thank the publishers. With ail inspection of Ilorne Tooke’s 
own copy of Johnson, with notes, 1 have been courteously favoured by Lord Overstone. This, 
also, bad been previously inspected by Todd, who left, me but few gleanings. The notes, 
as may be expected, run chiefly upon the Anglo-Saxon etymons ; and of these it is well known 
that the annotator took a view, in which, though there was sonic truth, there was much exagge- 
ration. Many critics have lamented that Johnson’s great labours had not devolved uponlooke. 
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2 To the First and Second Editions. 
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I join in no such regrets. Northern philology, which, save and except his manifest incuriousnct»s 
concerning the language of Science, as opposed to that of Literature, was certainly Johnson’s 
weakest point, is generally supposed to have been 1 Ionic Tooke’s strongest. I am not prepared 
either to affirm or deny this. lowly submit, that as far as the mere knowledge of certain Anglo- 
Saxon words which represent certain English ones in an older* form is concerned, Johnson’s know- 
ledge was adequate. When lit? is wrong, it is, generally, in the imaginary Latin and Greek 
parallels which lie superadds. These Tookc would, perhaps, have avoided ; but lie would certainly 
have given us numerous equally unsubstantial superfluities in their place. This is a point which 
my predecessor lias touched upon; and having noticed it accordingly, I take leave of the materials 
in the reference to which l have gone over the same ground as my predecessor. 

For the principles on which the present cTlition has been constructed, a reference, made hap- 
hazard, to any word which cither it or the previous ones may contain will serve as a preliminary. 
Let us sec how the notices stand ; we may call them the Five Points. 

We have,- 1 1. The word itself in alphabetic order, with its accent; i.c. the Entry. II. The 
Abbreviation, as min . ; showing wliat it is as a Part of Speech. III. 1 he Derivation. IV. An 
Explanation of its Meaning. V. A Quotation, or Extract; not only serving as evidence to the 
actual use of the word in literature, hut also giving a context by which the explanation is improved. 

Except where the derivation, on the strength of its having been given under some closely 
allied word, is omitted, and in a very few other cases, where no extract at all is appended, these 
five notices occur under every entry. 

As the arrangement of the words in a dictionary, from its alphabetic character, is by no means 
natural, but on the contrary preeminently artificial, I shall take these five points article by article, 
in the order in which they stand; premising that 1 do this simply because the notice of them is 
part of a dictionary. It would he more scientific, and, to the writer, more convenient, to allow the 
arrangement to be somewhat more natural, and to take some of them together: for instance, the 
notice of the word as a Part of Speech is naturally connected with the notice of the Explanation 
of its Meaning and that of the Extract by which that meaning is illustrated; and if this arrange- 
ment were followed flume few repetitions might be spared. Upon the whole, however, it is best to 
keep each notice separate, and to treat the details exactly according to the order in which they 
stand in the body of the work. 

I. The arrangement of the words is, of course, alphabetic. To this the only exception arises 
out of certain words, which are not. compounds at all, being treated as if they were true compounds. 

It is clear, however, that a pair of separate words in contact with one another is one thing: 
a pair of words united, fused, or amalgamated into a compound, another. When we say that ‘a 
crow is a black bird,’ we never mistake the words black and bird for anything but what they are, 
viz. two separate words in immediate juxtaposition and in close grammatical conjunction with one 
another, the first, being an Adjective, the second a Substantive; so that they arc not only two 
different worcls but two different Parts of Speech. The case, however, is very different if*, talking 
about song birds, or birds of the thrush family, wc say that the ‘ blackbird has a yellow bill,’ or that 
f the hen blackbird is brown.’ Here the words black and bird are no longer separate terms, blit the 
elements of a compound, which is a single word and a Substantive. As such it has to be recognized 
by the lexicographer; and, ms such, it finds its place in a dictionary between Blackberry and 
Blackcap. 

These arc the position and claims of the true compound : chums which the ordinary contact 
of two separate words by no means establishes. The words by which wc talk of the 6/ftlAncss of 
the crow, and the fact of the crow being a bird \ though found in dictionaries, are found apart. 
In some cases, however, they are admitted; and, when this is the case, in Johnson at least, tho 
•strict alphabetic order is violated. Thus, of the words between Black adj. and Blackthorn 
n . the last of its derivatives, the order is as follows: — 


Black, adj. Black-lead, n. n. Black, n . 8. Blackberry, n. s. Bldckmoor, n. 8. 

Black-bryony, n. s. Black-mail, n. a. Black, v. a. Blackbird, n. s. Bldcksmith, n. 8 . 

Block-cattle Black-pudding. Blackamoor, n. s. Blackcap, ». s. Bldcktail, n. 8. 

Block-guard, adj. Block-rod, n. s, n. 8. Blackberried Heath . Bl&ckisb, adj. Blackthorn, n. 8. 
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Here Black-pudding not only comes before Blackamoor, but before Black the substantive' 
and Black the verb : and the reason why it does so is clear enough. The \vords Black- 
bryony, &c., arc dealt with as details of the adjective Black, of which they are simply ex- 
amples in certain combinations. Of course those combination^ have something peculiar about 
them; something which gives them the appearance of true compounds, and separates them from 
innumerable other combinations, not one of which would ever find its way into a dictionary. At 
present, however, they command our attention only so far as they appear to break the alphabetic 
arrangement, and so far as, their form, which is important, is concerned. 

The reader will observe that none of them have any accent, and that they all show a hyphen. 
Meanwhile, from Bl&ckamoor to Blackthorn inclusive, all the words have an accent, whilst the 
hyphen is wholly wanting. The accent, too, is ion the first syllable. Notwithstanding this 
difference, the unaccented and hyphened words are evidently treated as compounds. Black- 
guard is simply called an adjective, and Black-rod a substantive; not compounds of an adjective 
and a substantive respectively. , 

In the present edition the principle which gives this arrangement is adopted; except that, 
when there are more primary words than one, and ordy one of them enters into combinations of 
the kind under notice, the whole are kept, together, lienee, the words corresponding to the 
]ftccediu& list run: Black w//., Black Black r. //.; after which, allowing for additions and 
omissions, they goon as in Johnson; in other words Black-pudding and Black-rod precede 
B 1 a c k a m o o r and B 1 ii c k b c r r y . » 

These remarks give us three classes of combinations: — 

1. Words in mere contact, and in the usual syntactic relations of two separate words, 
the ordinary moaning of each word being retained. When we say that ‘ all crows are black birds,’ 
we illustrate this. 

2. Words in contact with* one another, and as far as the sound of each of them is concerned, 
two separate words, blit of which in combination the smse is different from that delivered by 
an ordinary juxtaposition. A hhick-puddimj is something more than a puddituj of a bind' colour. 
The difference between the ordinary sense and the one which attends the combination may be 
great or small, and is susceptible of every degree. 

3. Words like blackbird , in which the speciality of import may be of any degree; but in 
which there is a change of sound, i. c. of accent. 

In these three classes we find without much difficulty an element of doubt and uncertainty ; 
one with which all writers who have anything to do with classification are so inconveniently 
familiar. Between the two extreme groups there is no difficulty in drawing a distinction, whilst 
with the one in the centre there is indistinctness combined with ambiguity. This is because the 
different divisions pass into each other gradually and imperceptibly; the extremes being in strong 
contrast, the intermediate purls transitional and equivocal. 

In the groups, then, before us, the first and last may be decided on at once. «T hat words in 
mere contact have no claim to be entered separately in a dictionary few doubt; and that words 
like blackbird have such a claim few deny. The difficulty lies with the members of the inter- 
vening division; combinations wherein there is a change of import hut not of sound. 

When the change of import is very slight, a word of this kind lias a minimum amount of 
the element which determines the compound character of the words ot the second class ; and, 
when the change of import is very slight in words of the second class, it has a minimum amount 
of the element which distinguishes it from combinations of the first. That this creates doubts 
and complications is evident. The truth, indeed, is, that in asking whether a word be a compound 
or a pair of separate words, we sometimes take one test and sometimes another, unsteadiness of 
classification being the natural result Words, however, like B 1 a c k-ro d are admitted by the present 
editor rather because he finds them in the previous editions than because he looks upon them as 
single words; single words being the details upon which the lexicographer more properly deploys 
himself; leaving combinations of separate words to the grammarian. Still they stand in the 
dictionary, though they belong to a class which no great pains have been taken to enlarge, and 
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\o a class which is likely to he curtailed ; for as new words press upon us, and as dictionaries grow 
to a size incompatible with convenience, retrenchment will have to be made in some quarter 
or other ; and this is the one in which it will most probably be applied. Without being 
exactly idioms, they arc idioms rather than single words. r 

All this shows that great stress is laid u\nm the accent as a test of composition. Nor is the 
high value thus given to it unreasonable. When two words in otic relation to each other are, 
sound for sound and letter for letter, identical with the same two w*ords in another relation, it is 
only by means of the accent that any difference between them, in point of form , can be created, 
lhit, except for the difference of accent, Murk hint and blackbird would be two words, or 
combinations of words, of absolutely the same form ; and words of the same form, meaning, and 
origin, are the same words. They arc certainly this when we take them separately. The black 
and bird in blackbird are, when separated and treated us isolated words, absolutely the black and bird 
of the sentence * all crows are black birds.’ United, they give a difference; but I submit that they 
give this difference because the union is accompanied by a change of form, the change of form itself 
being created by* a difference of accent; and that, if it were not for this change of form, there would 
be no true compound. There would be contact, but only the ordinary contact of a Substantive 
and Adjective in the common concord of their Syntax. 

The reader who objects to this view will, of course, say that though there is no change of 
form there is one of sense; and that, even Avitli an identity of form, a difference of import gives 
different words. Here we part company ; for I reasonably hope that up to this point we have gone 
together. To bring the matter to a point, 1 will suppose him to argue that the word black-padding 
(a word which 1 have never heard sounded black-podding ), on the strength of its bearing a meaning 
different from that of the words black and podding in their ordinary acceptation, is a compound ; pre- 
suming that he also admits that, if it hr one , it is the sense, and not the form, which makes it so. 
He will probably grant at once, that, whatever it is, it is not in the same division of the same class 
as blackbird or blackberry ; l,on my part, allowing that, whatever it is, it is not in the same division 
of the same class with combinations like black cloud or black traisfcoal. It is a member of a 
separate class, and that a large and important one. A very little change would place? it in the 
same class with blackbird ; and that change may take place at any time. Still, it is not, at the 
present moment, a compound. It is not a combination of which the result is a single word. On 
the contrary, it is a pair of words. 

Of course there is a question of definition; and it is one in which the principle, that, 
while differences of form can by themselves constitute different words, (Inferences of meaning can 
not, is assumed. Whether this assumption he legitimate is the issue. That a certain amount of 
practice is opposed to it is true; inasmuch as the question whether words like black-pudding were 
compounds or not would never have been raised if no one had ever treated them* as such. On the 
other hand, the question will probably be allowed to be one of Etymology ; Etymology being 
especially, if not exclusively, the study of words in their external form. Of the result arising from 
two words in contact, yet still separate, Etymology takes no cognizance. These it relegates to the 
domain of Syntax, into which it comes in close contact, as the question under notice sufficiently 
shows ; inasmuch as the words before us belong to the debatable tracts of the frontier. 

How truly Etymology deals with differences of form only is better shown in the allied 
languages than in the English. In English our grammatical terms are classical, and we talk of 
Etgmologg just as we talk of tl Dictionary , i.c. in language slightly altered from the Latin. In 
German, however, and in Danish, where a Dictionary is a word-book , Etymology is a form lore 
( formlehrc , forml&re). 

So much fur the theoretical part of the question. On the practical side the arguments are 
quite as cogent. If wc admit the doctrine that change of meaning constitutes change of word, we 
recognize a principle which no one has as yet carried out, and which, if carried out, would be, to say 
the. ltfast, inconvenient. If combinations alone constitute new words (no matter whether we call 
them compounds or not) it is difficult to say where wc must stop. At present a claim is set up on 
behalf of words formed by the union of Nouns with Nouns; of words which, as far as these 
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(Yemenis arc considered as Parts of Speech, arc in the category of black -f bird. And the principle Accent ns a 
of such a claim is clear. Words like black-pudding take the guise, of such words as blackbird. Rut 

this is not the principle on which they can he supported. The principle on which they arc 

supported must be the one just indicated; at least 1 have looked in vain for any other. Rut this, 
if it includes anything, includes such combinations as wake free, wake bald , and the like. More 
than this, it includes such combinations as I have written , he has spoken, not to mention many others 
of the same kind ; not one hf which has ever been treated otherwise than as a combination in 
Syntax rather than a combination in Etymology. 

Now, if it be asked whether these are to be excluded from a dictionary, I answer no. I only 
deny that they are to be treated after the fashion of true compounds like blackbird , and entered 
alphabetically as separate substantive words. Thfrt they are to be noticed 1 by no means deny. 

Though it is not the business of the lexicographer to give the meaning of (say) such a combination 
as make bold, as an independent word under a special entry, it is the practice to notice it when 
giving a certain import to wake or bold. As it is, however, the previous editions are followed, 
and a compromise (which is another word for an inconsistency) is the result. Some of these 
qnasi-compounds arc entered separately, because they are so entered in Johnson. Some, for the 
same reason, are given under the main word. In the present edition, the reader will find Muck- 
mail as an independent, word: whilst Make bald he will find under Rold. 

In simple truth there is no provision made hy either the grammarian or the lexicographer 
for these words. Neither Etymology nor Syntax recognizes them. There is no name for them; 
no name for the class to which they belong. They partake of the nature of Idioms; hut idioms 
constitute a class with many divisions and subdivisions, few of which have been carefully investi- 
gated. The main point, however, of the present argument, is to show that the words in question 
are not single words in the way that a true compound is a .single word ; and that, not being this, they 
take the place in a dictionary of single words by sufferance and proscription only, the basis of this 
argument being that, dictionaries allow separate entries to single words only. 

It is now necessary to leave this part of the subject and to go back to a closer examination 
of our examples, and that with tin* view of deducing some fresh results from them. In (dark 
bird (each word being isolated) we have two accents. As far as we have gone we have 
converted it into blackbird , by annihilating the second accent, and letting the first stand. ^ et 
it is doubtful whether this be the true process. The true process is to throw bach the second 
accent and place it in the maw nf the first. Whether this be an unnecessary refinement will be 
seen as we go on. Whether it be the real process or an etymological fiction is another question. 

Individually » I believe it to be a real process, though one which it is difficult to analyze or 
explain. Rut it may, without detriment to the argument, be treated as an etymological fiction; 
etymological fictitms being, in the present state of philology, in many cases both necessary 
and legitimate, or, rather, legitimate because they are necessary. If so, we may extend the 
rule, which hitherto has applied to combinations with two accents, ouch syllable , being equally 
accented. 

Now the annihilation of one of these accents is not sufficient ; the second must be thrown back. 

There must be what in classical prosody we should call encliticisin, inclination, or throwing back, 
in order to cons titute a true compound. 

We test this doctrine by our view of combinations in which there is only one accent, or where, 
if there be a second, it is subordinate to the first. A glass bottle of a bine colour is a blue bottle ; 
and when we take the word simply, and say bine bottle or bine baffles , the accent oil the o is much 
the same as the accent on the n ; the result being blue bottle or bluebottles; in which ease the 
words are two. 

tint- when we talk of flies the word is a compound, and the accentuation bluebottle. I he 
same with bluestocking = learned female, as opposed to a blue stocking worn on the leg; and with tlm 
blackberry of the blackberry bush, as opposed to the black berry of the elder or of the deadly ^night- 
shade. In all these cases there is a compound ; and it Is the throwing back of the accent which 
makes it, not the mere obliteration of one accent out of two. 

1 2 
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And this loads us further. Anyone who looks over a list of compounds will find thirl 
Ihc second word is the more general one of the two, and that its import is specified or particu- 
■ larized by the prefix. 

An earthworm is a worm, a rosetree a tree, a limekiln a kiln, of a particular kind ; and 1 
submit that I lie prefixed element particularizing or differentiating the more general one is accented 
because it does so. 

There are many apparent exceptions to this rule, and there are a few real oneB. Upon the 
whole, however, it is one of wide application. If so, it gives us not only a test for distinguishing 
true from false compounds, but the ground upon which it is founded. 

The next thing to look at is the way in which the two elements of a coinjxmnd coalesce. 
With the words hitherto under consideration tlic first element has been an Adjective, and when 
this is the ease there is (always saving and excepting the difference of form effected by the 
difference of accent) not a hairsbreiu It h departure from the ordinary Syntax. The Adjective (at 
least, in English* where Adjectives have no gender) agrees with the Substantive in blackbird as 
thoroughly as it does in black bird. The only difference is, that, in the former case the agreement 
ends in a union. So it is with Substantives in a word just used, hairsbreadth . Whether we 
pronounce this hairsbreadth , as has just been done, and make a single word of it, or hair's breadth , 
and make two, the syntactic construction is the same. So it, is with birdseye ; whether w 
talk of birdsn/e tobacco, a birdsn/e handkerchief, or a birdseye view, as opposed to a birds eye. 
dn all these cases we have the ordinary relation between one Substantive and another, the first 
being in the Possessive, or Genitive, ease. Rut what if, instead of saying hairsbreadth , we say 
hairbreadth , as w T c often do in talking of a hairbreadth escape? Or what if, instead of saying a 
birdseye vine, we say a birdeyc vine ; as so influential an authority as Burke (see the extract under 
the word) actually lias done, and that (though he might have said birdseye ) correctly? 

In this combination the construction is different. The ordinary construction, provided that 
we treat both words as equally Substantival and as Substantives in the same case, places them in 
apposition to each other; just like such a phrase as ‘ Victoria, Queen;* the meaning of which is 
Victoria who is the Queen , or Victoria under another name Queen. Yet this is not the meaning of 
the first element in cither of the preceding combinations. Bird eye docs not mean a bird which is 
an eye ; or hairbreadth a breadth which is a hair. The first means an eye as that of a bird , and 
the second a breadth as that of a hair . I n other words, bird and hair take the construction of 
either an Adjective or a Genitive case. Ilence arises a notice which will often be found in the 
forthcoming pages, viz. that such or such a word in such or such a combination is e either an 
adjective or the first element of a compound.’ 

Instead of this 1 might have written ( a genitive case , an adjective, or the first element of a 
compound;’ hut the multiplication of equivalents is unnecessary. Though the government of a 
Genitive case by its leading Substantive is a different thing from the concord of a Substantive 
with its Adjqftivc, they are both, as far as their relations to the construction under notice is 
concerned, in the same category. Indeed our best old grammarian, Wallis, treats the Genitive 
cases as Adjectives ; and calls yood , in such a combination as yood matt , an ordinary Adjective ; and 
mans, in such a combination as mads life , an Adje^ve ill *s. 

A notice which will often present itself lias now been explained, and so is the difference 
between two separate words and two words forming a compound and treated as one : the latter 
being the only ones which claim a special entry in a dictionary; the former being admitted, to a 
certain indefinite extent, simply because they arc recognized by both Johnson and Todd; indeed 
they arc not so much admitted as kept in. 

Such is the exposition of a principle : but the principle itself lakes us only over the generalities 
of the question. The accent itself rnay change. In the list lately given, Black-guard is 
freated by Johnson like Black-pudding, and placed between Black-earth and Black-lead; 

* evidently because lie considered that it was sounded black guard. If it were so, its pronunciation 
has cLangcd. Most of us say blackguard , or rather bldggard. At any rate, it stands in the 
present work in the same class with Blackbird. In placing it here I feel pretty certain that, in 
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respect to the present English, I am right. I have never, I believe, heard it pronounced as Johnson decent ns a 
appears to have pronounced it 9 position™ 11 ’ 

The change of accent, however, as exhibited in the difference of practice between the speakers 

of one generation and the speakers of another, gives us but a small part of our complications. 

The following statements will indicate their magnitude. In the first place the division of 
syllables into those with an accent and those without one carries us but a little way. In the 
old contrast between black b'ftd and blackbird \ wo spoke as if the accents on the two syllables 
were originally at par, and as if one was either obliterated or removed, while the other stood; 
as if, in short, there was nothing but the alternative between accent and no accent. And this is 
the only way in which our Prosody allows us to speak, for we have only one accentual sign. If 
this appear it indicates an accent; if not, there Js no alternative but to ignore its existence. 

JBut that this scarcely represents the truth is suggested by the three accents of the Greeks, and 
the seven or eight tones of the Chinese. I am not prepared to say that these give true accents in 
the English sense of the word. I only submit that they indicate something; and, it is not likely 
that one language should have distinctions to which something analogous should not be found in 
others. Let us, however, suppose that accents, instead of being pure and simple units, represent 
a unit capable of being divided into fractions; it will follow from this that an accent may be only 
partially removed. At any rate, one syllable may approach the maximum amount of accentuation 
more closely than another. If so, an accented syllable between two others with a minimum of 
accent will show its accent more prominently than one between syllables more decidedly accen- % 
tuated; and a syllabic between two syllables with an approach to accent will show it less promi- 
nently. Accent, in short, is relative ; and by changing the parts around a syllabic (i.e. the other 
syllables) its accentuate character may be increased or diminished. 

Let the reader, now, imagine that he sees the following line for the first time, and that he see8 
it by itself, knowing neither what precedes nor what follows it: — 

lire her faithless sous be t raved her. 


How will he read it? T submit that this is an open question. I imagine that the author of 
Leonidas, who was also the author of Admiral Hosiers Ghost, if he could have seen the line as 
it stands, and knew nothing of its antecedents or consequents, especially if lie were fresh from 
singing (as lie was wont to do') his own song beginning — 

Hetfd, oli lietfdl my fatal story, 

V nm Hosier's injured ghost; 

Come to seek lor fame and glory; 

For the glory I' have lost — 

would, without thinking twice about it, read— 

E'ro her faithless sons betrayed her. 

And there is no reason why he should not do so. But I also imagine that if Moore, also fresh 
after singing— 

Let E'rin remember tho days of old — 

.had seen the line from Glover’s ballad as given in the foregoing extract in a state of isolation, 
lie being as ignorant as by hypothesis we made Glover of what went before and what came 
after, he would have read it — 

For tho glory 1 have lost 

Yet each would have been wrong. Glover’s verse is sounded as we have written it What 
Moore’s is we discover from the stanza when given in full: — 

Let F/riu remember tho days of old, 

Ero her faithless sons betrayed her ; 

* Wien Malachi wore the collar of gold 

Which lie won from tho proud invader. 

Yet the accent throughout is on glo- and faith . What, then, is changed? The accentual 
relation between ere her and for the . In each of these pairs the first syllable is accented when 
compared with the second, but not so decidedly as not to be subordinated to the third. 
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• That this fact of accentuation being in many cases a matter of degree complicates .its 
application a!> a test of composition is certain ; and it may be added that when the difference in 
accent between the two syllables is inconsiderable, it requires a good ear for language, which is no 
commoner than a good ear for music, to ascertain its nature. Hence there are many words 
between which one person can draw a difference whilst another can not. 

J5ut the great complication of all arises from the natural unsteadiness of the combinations 
themselves. Two words^may be thoroughly fused in one, whilst thc*aeeent may notify their fusion 
so decidedly that anything short of deafness can perceive it. Yet the union may be repealed. 
As words once separated may unite, words once united may separate. Teacup and teapot are 
probably words concerning the accent nation of which there is as little doubt as there is concerning 
any two words in the language. They are ncit only true compounds, but generally admitted to be 
such. No one says tea-cap or tea-pot . And this is because the import of the first element is 
transparently clear. There are cups and pots of many kinds ; and the prefix distinguishes this kind 
from others. arc cups and pots for tea, and cups and pot for coffee ; so that the words teapot* 

and coffeepots or teacups and nffen ttps , when wc look to the pot and caps, and ask of what kind 
they are, are the result. The word that particularizes is the word that takes the accent. But if 
wc change the point of view, and look at our pots and caps as so many members of a class of objects 
connected with tea or coffee , and attend to the fact of their being pots or caps rather than tritils, 
q Tinders , roasters , chests, caddies , and the like, the accentuation changes. If wc are consciously 

• and decidedly insisting upon the differences between a pot for coffee and a mill for coffee , especially 
if we contemplate the likelihood of the one being confounded with the other, the stress, emphasis, 
or accent on the latter syllable becomes very decided ; so decided indeed as to give coffee-pot or 
coffee-mill. If those combinations are scarce and transitory (and it may be remarked that if they 
were numerous and permanent they would form a separate class of true compounds), it is partly due 
to the cases where we have recourse to them being comparatively rare, and partly to the fact of the 
first element being capable of being omitted or understood, without injury to the sense; for, when 
it is known that we are speaking of (say) coffee, the words mill and pot. arc sufficient. 

But the distinction may not be so decided as this. A very little may derange the equilibrium ; 
when it is only natural that the results of the juxtaposition of two words become uncertain, and 
that the rules which regulate them grow extremely complex. The one, however, which carries 
us the farthest is this : the more general the second element, the likelier it is to give birth to a 
compound. The more kinds there arc of pots and cups , the more kinds there arc of compounds 
like teacup and coffcecnp ; and as these become numerous their compound character becomes 
decided. On the other hand, so familiar a word as bcef-steah is, as far as my own experience goes, 
no true compound. It is rarely sounded beefsteak. This is because steak is anything but a 
general word. There arc no steaks of either mutton or veal, only chops and cutlets . lienee, there 
is but little from which certain slices of beef need be distinguished. Time, however, will make 
them true compounds. When steaks from the rump and steaks from the other farts of the ox 
are more generally and definitely distinguished from one another than they are at present, \ye 
shall talk of rump steaks and beefsteaks , Meanwhile, usage will fluctuate. 

1 make no excuse for the homely character of these illustrations. I am dealing with a 
common process of language, which common words best illustrate. 

One of the results of all this unsteadiness and fluctuation the reader has probably anti- 
cipated. The poets use these words much according to the demands of the metre. In some 
respects this is important. Great poets are great authorities ; and, what is moro, authorities which 
are easily quoted, and which tempt to quotation ; so that the accent of a word may be defended on 
a plea which, even if authority were worth much, would not be authoritative. lienee, whenever 
wc find a word unusually accented in poetry, wc should ask how the poet would have sounded it in 
prose. In the present work there arc many words which the entry treats as true comjiounds, but 
for ( which Borne of. the poetical examples give the accentuation of two words. I have generally 
(I hope always) drawn attention to this. In one page for instance, the same writer, Byron, gives 
blue-bottle and bluestocking in the extracts where the entry gives bluebottle and bluestocking . Docs 
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anyone, however, doubt how the writer pronounced these words in prose? Does any doubt how 
he sounded beef steak when ordering one for dinner? Yet in one passage, at least, he calls it beef- 
steak. 

I like a Wfslealc, too, as well ns auy.“ 

« 

Under Court will be found some remarks upon the fact already alluded to, though but 
slightly. Of two words which, when taken by themselves, each bears an accent, the accent may 
be changed by bringing a tliirti into combination with them. A case is brought before the County 
Court (two words, unless, as is rarely the case, wc say County -court), but it is tried before the 
County-court-judye . Here wc get a pair of words when taken by themselves, but a compound 
when preceded by a third. Surely the difficulty of saying where ordinary syntactic juxta- 
position ends, and where composition begins, is no light one. The one may be compared to 
mechanical mixture, the latter to true chemical combination; and it may be added that the test of 
difference is more uncertain in philology than in chemistry. If I am wrong in taking change of 
accent rather than change of meaning as a test, 1 am open to correction. It has been said of 
lexicographers, that it is their business ,to understand the import of single words, but that the art 
of putting two together is beyond their sphere. The saying is, of course, a sneer, but it: is one 
that they may adopt They deal with the elements rf language; grammar alone teaches the 
combination of them. With a lexicography, too, like that of the work before us, where the 
arrangement is neither logical nor etymological, but simply that which gives, alphabetically and 
artificially , a repertory of elementary details, the plea has double force. 

Surii is our sketch of the chief characteristic of a compound, as compared with two or more 
words in ordinary contact; and for the purposes of a dictionary it is sufficient, at any rate in a 
temporary introduction. For the sake, however, of giving completeness to the subject, and on the 
principle that u knowledge of the whole helps to a knowledge of the parts, T will go a step further 
and notice the difference between Composition and Derivation. Composition is the putting together 
of whole words. Derivation is either the union of a whole word with n part, or s.une internal 
modification of the word itself. The stage to which wc have brought the words of the class 
which has just been under notice exhibits a period of uncertainty and fluctuation. This may last 
f>r an indefinite period, or it may pass away quickly. It often happens that, after a compound 
has been formed, one or both of its elements may undergo a change. This is of two kinds. 
Its meaning may change, or its form may change. Thirdly, either of its elements may, as a 
simple ironl, drop out of the language altogether. The ric in bishopric has so changed, and 
so dropped out ; the result being that no question as to bishopric being a pair of words, instead 
of a true compound, can now be raised. The only chance is that of its being laken for a 
derivative. 

Of changes of form there is no better instance than the syllable -///, in words like manly 
and wisely. It was originally like ; and, being this, formed the second element in a compound. 
It now makes the word in which it appears less like a compound than a derivative; t?) mistake it 
for two words being impossible. Many words iu which this process lias gone on to an extra- 
ordinary degree arc among the most notable curiosities of philology. Drake, for instance, is from 
cw//*=duck and r/yfc = male ; vet all that remains of ente is the single letter c/. Thus the end of 
two words is a single syllable. Similar processes may be seen under Both, Brent, and several 
other entries. Some derivatives, then, may have grown out compounds ; how many is a question 
foreign to the present enquiry, though, in itself, an important one. 

Here ends the notice of some of the extremely complicated details of the difficult question 
concerning the difference between a combination of separate words and a true compound resulting 
in the union of them. That the former have no place in a dictionary has been stated. Some 
think that it has been assumed rather than proved. Be this as it may; on the plea of 
prescription some are recognized. That there is inconsistency in this is clear ; but I submit that 
it is an inconsistency of a reasonable kind; and that, even independent of the precedent 
established by my predecessors, the natural difficulties of the question make the application of any 
absolute and thoroughgoing rule a matter of inordinate difficulty. 
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* The consideration of the Hyphen now presents itself. The preceding remarks have probably 
suggested a ride respecting its use. Use it where the combination gives us two words in contact; 
ignore it where the accent gives us a true compound, i.c. two words amalgamated into one. This 
hus been done to a great extent^ but not altogether. 

That the use of the hyphen is irregular is clear; and it is a question whether it may not be 
dispensed with altogether. Some writers, without doubt, indulge in it with more freedom than 
discretion. Others take more than ordinary pains to eschew it. That the small details, too often 
overlooked, of colons and semicolons, of parentheses, of dashes, and the like — details which, 
without actually changing the literary composition, set off what was written to the best advantage 
— commanded more than ordinary attention on the part of so eminent a writer as Lord Macaulay, 
a writer who might, so easily have afforded to neglect them, is well known. The accuracy of his 
punctuation is specially stated to he anything but matter of accident. So is the comparative 
absence of dashes and parentheses ; to which we may add that of the hyphen, lie gives few* if 
any, instances of it ; though of words in which it might show itself he is far from sparing. Within 
the space of a few pages, in a volume opened haphazard, I find faintheartedness , hiyhspirited , 
and militiamen , all undivided. On the other hand, fir wood and cahhaye stalks (taken, also, from 
pages opened at random) are given as pairs of words. In the hands of many a good writer these 
five combinations would have given us just so many hyphens to indicate them, it is dear, then, 
that, as far as authorities go, there is a high one in favour of economizing them. 

• And they had better be economized than ejected altogether. They arc useful in many little 
points. For instance, it is our practice to use y instead of e or ? at the end of words; a practice 
for which there arc more reasons than need here be given. It is also the practice to retain it 
in the middle of compounds wherein it is the last letter of the first element ; in other words, to 
treat it as final, even when a combination makes it medial. In derivafires , however, it is changed 
into i ; so that from dreary wc get dreariness . Hut the hyphen is part of the system which writes 
(and that correctly) true compounds as single words; a system which discountenances such 
spellings as cherry stone . Yet cherrystone , on the other hand, displeases us, on account of the 
medial position of the y ; the y which is so preeminently the sign of finality. Meanwhile, as 
cherri stone is a hazardous innovation, cherry-stone with the hyphen gives us a convenient, compro- 
mise; and of compromises of this kind, which betoken a whole system of orthographic expedients, 
the English spelling-book is lull. Other instances in favour of economy, rather than abolition, 
could be brought, if needed. 

Wc have now seen why some words are entered out of the strict alphabetic order ; and 
why others arc somewhat, inconsistently omitted. In connection with this the hyphen has also 
been noticed. So has the accent. 

But the accent has now to be noticed again ; and that on its own account. 

One reason why certain words have no accent over them has been given. The members of 
the other class are less important. There arc a few thoroughly obsolete words, woftls so obsolete 
that no man living has ever heard them uttered as part of the current language of England; words 
which arc found in prose, so that the metre will not help us; thirdly, words which arc not sufficiently 
understood in their etymology to give us the exact pronunciation as an inference from their 
structure. These arc left unaccentuatcd. With these exceptions, every word of more than one 
syllable has its accent marked. 

A few have more accents than one ; but only a few. 

Words in which two accents arc sounded arc numerous. As a general rule, it is sufficient 
to mark only one. In a word, however, like ipecacuanha, a word which we cannot well deny to 
be English, a single accent on the pcnultima would help us but little towards the pronunciation 
the preceding four syllables. The real sound is ipecacuanha. It might, however, be 
ipecacuanha , for all that a single accent could tell us to the contrary. 

fThe first Verb iu the body of this dictionary is Abet. In the previous editions it is preceded 
by to, so as to stand To Abet. The to is now omitted. The alteration* though small* is not 
below notice. In the first place, the prefix is superfluous. 
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9 This, however, is not the chief reason against its use. It has hitherto been recognized because * 
it is supposed to be the sign of the Infinitive mood; the Infinitive mood being supposed to be the 
most convenient form for the exhibition of the Verb. Each assumption, however, is more than 
doubtful. In respect to its origin, to is not the sign of the Infinitive mood. It is not the sign 
of the Anglo-Saxon equivalent to the Latin amare . The Anglo-Saxon equivalent to the 
Latin amare was lufian. The Anglo-Saxon form which to preceded was Infiannr ; and the Latin 
equivalent to to h\fianne wiA not a mare, but ad a aunt dam. In other words, to belonged to the 
Gerund rather than to the Infinitive. In respect to its syntax, it is not, even at the present time, 
universally used in Infinitive constructions. After van , will, shall, dare, and several other words, 
followed by another Verb, wc look in vain for to. We always say ran, shall, and will da ; and wc 
say dare do at least as often as da redo do. To explain this by stating that in some instances the 
sign of the Infinitive is omitted, is a philological oversight. The fact is that the true Infinitive 
construction is limited to the small class just alluded to; the ordinary construction with to being 
not Infinitive, but Gcrundial. t 

The Infinitive mood, then, is not the most characteristic form of the Verb; or rather, the 
form in to is not. a true Infinitive. On the contrary, it closely approaches the Substantive. 
Theoretically, the best form for entering a Verb in a dictionary is the Imperative mood, wherein, 
in» most languages, the inflectional modifications are at their minimum. In English, however, the 
question is unimportant. So long as we give our Verbs in the simplest form which the language 
allows, we may call them Imperatives, Infinitives, or First Persons Present, indifferently. .1 

Tiic names of ihe letters (A, B, C, he.), which are given in the previous editions at the 
beginning of each, are given as they arc spelt as words , i.e. as he, re, die, he. It is only as words 
that they belong to a dictionary. 

Abbreviations, too, as A.D. (Anno Domini), he. arc omitted. They are not words ; only 
parts of words. They are often not English. 

11. With this end the remarks which apply to the word itself on its entry ; and another 
division of the subject, follows. The first notice concerning every word, after the word 
itself, tells us what it is as a Part, of Speech; the Parts of Speech in Johnson being the 
ordinary eight of the Latin grammarians, with the addition of the Article, which is wanting in 
Latin. Nor are these little notices objectionable. That the definition should tell us whether a 
word be a Noun or a Verb may be true; but it is also true that the question belongs to flic 
domain of the grammarian rather than to that of the lexicographer. Nevertheless the notice* lias 
rarely been thought superfluous. Capable of being given in a very compendious form, it is useful 
in all languages; in the English must especially so. In Latin, in Greek, and many other tongues 
where the inflection is full, and where every Noun has incorporated with the root a sign of case 
or number, ami where the Verbs have similar ones of mood, tense, and person, it is not much wanted. 
But in English, where such signs are few, and where not only. Nouns and Verbs, to say nothing 
of Particles, ;*rc often without any distinctive affix at all, being in many cases, letter for letter 
and sound for sound, the same words, the distinction looks like a necessity rather than a 

superfluity. 

In this, accuracy is the one thing needful. To enter an Adverb as a Conjunction, or a 
Conjunction as -m Adverb, is to mislead a whole host of grammarians ; and it mast be a very bad 
grammar indeed, which in some place or other is not raised into the dignity of a text-book. This is 
a serious matter. Yet strict accuracy, determined by a rule which, at one and the same time, 
shall be absolute and thoroughgoing, as well as precise and simple, is an impossibility. Add to 
this, the fact of many words being what we may call words of double, treble, and even quadruple, 
entry. Not to mention the practice, indicated by precedent, justified by convenience, and advan- 
tageous even when criticized from a scientific point of view, of entering the same Verb twice 
over when it is both Active, or Transitive, and Neuter, or Intransitive, there are such common 
words as black, white, h c., which are Adjectives, Substantives, or Verbs, as the ease niaji be. 
When block is a Substantive we can make it plural, and talk of the blacks of Africa. But with 
Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions there are no differences of inflection, a fact which leads 
VOL. i. m 
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*us to the consideration of the present condition of the English language as compared with that *>f 
the Latin and Greek, to the hitter of which the grammatical names lor the Parts of Speech were first 
applied. The Greek and Latin expressed by cases, tenses, and moods, much of what the English 
expresses by Prepositions and Auxiliary Verbs; hence what wc denote by separate words was 
denoted in the classical languages by affixes or prefixes, i.e. by modifications of the main word itself. 
1 submit that this alone gives a presumption in favour of (he nomenclature which suited one 
language being ill adapted for the other. 

In English, where there are but few signs of ease, tense, anti person — the great external 
characteristics of Nouns and Verbs — the chief, though not the only, principle by which we can 
predicate of a given word that it belongs to such or such a division of the so called Parts of Speech 
is the one which we obtain by ail examination of the structure of Propositions. 

The Subjects and the Predicates of propositions arc called their Terms. In ‘ man is mortal/ 
the first word is the subject, the last the predicate. 

Words thatf by themselves, can form a term, and nothing more , are Nouns. 

The only words that, by f linn selves, can form either subjects or predicates arc either Substantives 
or Pronouns. We can say : 

4 Men arc animals/ 4 This is lie/ 

Words that, by themselves, can form predicates, but not subjects , arc cither Adjectives hr 
Participles. We can say : • 

i ' 

4 Bread is good/ but not 4 Good is bread.’ 

If wc do, we merely transpose the terms. 

The word is is a copula; concerning which all that need be stated is found under Am. 

Words that, by themselves , ran form both a copula and a predicate, or which deliver a 
predicafe involving a copula, are Verbs. 

* Eire burns ’ equals 4 Eire is burning.’ 

All these words are called by the logicians Catcgorcmatic, by which is meant that they can, 
by themselves , express a term at least . 

The Verb can do something more Ilian this. It can deliver a term and a copula, and might 
well be called Ilypercategorematie. 

Adverbs and Prepositions, of which no more need be said at present, can form only parts of 
terms : as, 

4 Birds sing sweetly.' * Eagles build on rocks.’ 

Conjunctions appear only when there arc two or more terms, which terms they arc said to 
unite, disjoin, or in some way stand between : as, 

4 .Most men arc black or white.’ 4 All men are two-handed and rational. 

But, generally, these terms are in different propositions; sometimes explicitly : as, 

4 The sun shines and the moon shines; ’ 
though, oftener, they are thrown compendiously into one: as, 

c The sun and moon shine/ and 4 The sun shines and warms ; ’ 

which is 

4 The sun shines and the moon shines/ and 4 The sun shines and the sun warms.’ 

The existence (always) of a second term, and (generally) of a second proposition (either explicit or 
implicit), is the logical condition of the Conjunction as a Part of Speech. Adverbs, Prepositions, 
and Conjunctions are called by the logicians Syneategorematic. 

, The words yes and no can form propositions by themselves; yes meaning it is so, and no mean- 
ing it is not so. Still they always it/iply a previous one : herein agreeing with Conjunctions, from 
whiih they differ in not standing between two terms. Though not Conjunctions in the strict sense of 
the term, they arc conjunctional rather than aught else. It is sufficient, however, to simply call 
them Affirmative and Negative Particles. 
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• Interjections form no part of a proposition at all. They assert nothing, they deny nothing.' 
They sut/f/est certain states of feeling; but they differ from the actual expression of it, as the 
exclamations u/t / and ah! differ from such sentences as it hurts vie, or it f/r leers me . They are 
spontaneous ejaculations akin to the sounds uttered by the lower jpiimuls. 

The last of these so called Parts of Speech is the Article; and, in the present Preface, the 
general question as to the nature of .the Articular construction is invested with unusual importance 
It will be taken as a type to which several other words will be referred; and the word Sub- 
articular , as applied to the construction of certain combinations, will bear a special signification. 

The Article in English, as in many other languages, and perhaps in all, is that Part of 
Speech which Avas the latest to be developed. The Latin lias no Article at all. The derivatives 
of the Latin, the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, French, Romance, and Uumanyo, or 
Valacliinn, have Iavo. All history shows that it is a form of late growth. More than this; its 
origin is so late as to be beyond doubt or controversy. That the origin of the Article is in the 
Pronoun is a fact of Avhich the beginning has, in many languages, taken place •within the range 
of our philological experience. 

Of all the Parts of Speech, the Article is the least eategoreinatic. In one sense this is a 
matter in which there are no degrees; nevertheless, the Article is .s////catcgorematio after a fashion 
of its ow»v It is scarcely a word at all. It is a subordinate part, not so much of a term as of some 
particular word in it. It is almost an infection: in some languages it is av holly one. The 
Rumanyo, or Valachian, for the man is omul: one word. Analysis and history tell us that this Avast 
once homo Hie: two Avords. In Danish, too, sol= sun, ,W-c// = the sun ; honl=z table, bordet-=\\\u 
table. The Genitive ease nf hard is hords ; the Genitive ease o {'bordet is bordrts = \\w table’s. 
Yet in the Old Norse, hit. was simply the neuter of hi n= liic or ille in Latin; the Articular -en and 
-ct being merely modified forms of it. 

Now this gives us the chief characteristic of this Part of Speech. The -ul in omul, and the 
-ct in bordet , are not only words with no independent existence of their own; Avords Avhich only 
exist as subordinate and incorporated parts of another word; hut they are words of Avhich the 
fuller and independent forms exist concurrently with these their offsets, abbreviations, mutila- 
tions, degradations, degenerations, transformations, metamorphoses, developments, or Avhatever else 
we like to call them. 

Applying this to the English, avo find that an (or a) is one ; and that the is an offset from the 
same root as this or that. How does the man and a man , so far as the incorporation of 
the Article Avitli the Substantive and its subordination to it arc concerned, di Her from omul and 
bordet / Rut. slightly. There is the same uumeaningness, the same unsubstantial character in 
both Avlien isolated. There is the same fusion with the Noun. There is the saint; relation to a 
Pronoun Avith a fuller form, and a more self-supporting existence. All this connects the one kind 
or Article with another, the only difference lying in the fact, of the English word being a Prefix, 
whereas the Danish and Rumanyo forms are J/lixes. Rut this is nothing more that* the difference 
between the Rumanyo -ul, and the Italian //, which is simply the same word. The difference, then, 
between yv/r-position and yw.*/-positi<m is, evidently, not- of sullicient importance to destroy the 
articular character. To a Dane the -en or -ct that follows certain Substantives is a true Article, 
and to a Frenchman or an Englishman, the le and the which precede certain Substantives arc no 
more. It may be argued, however, that though - en (or -rt) in Danish, and -ul in Rumanyo may 
he good Articles, it does not follow that le in French, and the in English are good inflections. 
Their place as Prepositions, it may be argued, forbids this view ot their character. 1 know notliing, 
however, that thus makes the bare tact, of postposition in the way ot place so essential an element in 
our definition of an Inflection. The Reduplication, as avoII as the Augment, in Greek is certainly a 
Prefix ; and as certainly are both the Augment and the Reduplication inflections. It is true, 
indeed, that between the Article and the Substantive we in English may insert an Adjective; 
saying a (or the) good man. Hut this only shows that, as the Adjective may be subordinated to 
the Substantive, the Article may be subordinated to the Adjective. Let a man be free to form 
liis oavu definitions, and deal with our language simply as lie finds it, without reference to any 
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previous doctrine, and he may make out a good case for treating our Article as an inflection. At 
any rate it gives an approach to one. 

I have anticipated the bearing of what is now forthcoming by the prominence given to the 
Article, and by suggesting theeword S ubart icy la r. The construction of the Article is typical of 
many other combinations in the way of English Syntax. Neither < lie Greek word "ApOpov, nor 
the Latin Artie ulus, both of which mean Joint, so far jus the etymology is concerned forbid an 
extension of the term. True, it applies in ordinary grammar to only a few modified Pronouns. 
Of these L have, in my earlier works, increased the number, by the addition of No ( — not one) and 
Every \ neither of which can, like ordinary Pronouns, form a term; neither of which is eategoru- 
matic. And I now add (when in the singular number, meaning a certain person or thing) the word 
some. But other words of similar syneategorematio character are numerous. Compare mg, tin/, her. 
our. your with mine , thine, hers, ours, and gours, and they comport themselves in Syntax like an and 
the , as compared with one and this. Then take the whole mass of Adverbs, /.'repositions, and 
Conjunctions, all or, at least, many of which lia\e once been Nouns, and the Articular character 
of their const ruction becomes manifest. Hut, as it is too late to call all these words Articles, T 
limit myself to calling the constructions in which they occur Snbartirular, the term which i have 
so lately noticed as one of which l was about to extend the application. 1 would, indeed, apply it 
to such constructions as that of hare, with the Preterite Participle; a point upon whielunorc will 


he said in the sequel. All, then, that now remains to bo said is that this Suharticular character 
*pcrvades our language ; and is a great impediment to the definite classification of English 


words as Parts of Speech. Pronouns arc essentially categorcmatic ; at least, according to the 


logical test. Vet mg, thg , &t\, which arc eminently Suhartic.uhtte, can scarcely he eliminated from 


the class of Pronouns. 


These are broad facts, and definite, and for many languages they would he nearly sufficient. 
They are sufficient also lor ordinary grsmimars, or those which merely convey a certain number of 
neatly framed artificial rules, which, combined with practice and eked out by explanations from 
cither the teacher or the commentator, enable the learner to make himself master of a certain 
amount of scholastic information. But for many languages, and most especially our own, they are 
inadequate. They will not give us the true Parts of Speech. They give ns, to use the language 
of those who have most gone into the philosophy of* classification, no coordination. As elements 
in propositions, the Pronoun and the Substantive, the Adjective and the Participle, comport them- 
selves alike. Yet all grammarians separate the Pronoun from the Substantive, and many the 
Participle from the Adjective; the Participle being connected with, or at t meted towards, the 
Verb. Yet the Participle has its cases and numbers in Latin and (ireek, and had them in the 
Anglo-Saxon stage of the English. Moreover, it is deelined; whereas the Verb, with its tenses 
and persons and moods, is conjugated. If we a>k how this can he, wc shall find that, there is 
another principle at hand; one which, by supplying a fresh basis of arrangement, gnes us a cross 
classification.* 


Words can take the same places in propositions or sentences on the strength of their agree mo v 
in certain points, and yet differ notably in others, lints. Substantives and Pronouns are what, they 
are because they are names. They are names, however, of very different, import. 

A Substantive is inconvertible. If is' given to certain objects on the strength of certain 
permanent and inherent properties. I take these as I find them, and draw attention to their 
permanence. The particular properties or qualities which are essential to our conception of a 
stone may he a matter of doubt; but its long as a certain number of persons agree upon taking any, 
cither singly or combined with others, a stone always means an object in which those properties 
arc found. Stone can never mean man or orange or blood, or the like. Its application is based 
.upon something inherent, substantial, substantive. 

Not so, however, the Pronoun. I is as true a name jis stone ; this as good a name as 
orange. But / only means the speaker whoever he may he, and this only means something within 
a certain distance from him. Change the place, and this becomes that . Change the speaker, and I 
may denote the person who hut just now was addressed as you . It may denote Thomas , having 
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byt just before denoted John or William . Still, they are names for the time briny, at any rate, Ports uf 

ihcy comport themselves as Parts of Speech, exactly as Substantives. They are names, but they arc 
variable or convertible names; and they are this because, instead of denoting permanent qualities, 
properties, or attributes, they demote relations, these relations being mutable. Now, a classification 
of words according to the manner in which they denote, objects separates the Pronoun from the 
Substantive, whilst a classification according to the place which they take in propositions draws them 
towards one another. * 

Again, the Adjective takes the same place in a proposition as the Participle, the Participle the 
same place as the Adjective, and, so doing, belong as Parts of Speech to the same class. Yet they 
do this in different ways. The Adjective tells us what an object is, the participle what it does ; so 
that if our classification were founded solely upon the nature of their import, and if the words that 
suggest states were contrasted with the words that suggest actions , tin* Adjective and Participle 
would stand somewhat far apart. As it is, the nature of the import connects the. Participle with 
the Verb; of which, in many languages where the former is not recognized as a separate Part of 
Speech, it is treated as a form. 

The next point to he noted is that, to use the current expressions (though, as instruments of 
criticism and speculation in the higher branches of philology, these are often inconvenient and 
exceptionable), it is only in the Nominative ease that Pronouns, Substantives, Adjectives, and 
Participles are oategorematie, i.e. capable of forming terms by themselves. Though we can say 
4 man is mortal, ’ we cannot say 4 man’s is mortal. 5 We must add nature , body , or some word of the* 
same hoid, before we get sense. This applies equally to single words like mini's , or to combinations 
like of wan. The s, the sign of the ease, in the former instance is an inseparable element; the 
Preposition of, in the latter, a separable word. Neither, however, can form a term by itself; nor 
can the combination of which they form a part. 

That sentences like * this is .John's ’ form no exceptions need only he suggested. There is 
always a second word implied or understood; i. e. the word which belonged to the subject, 
whether explicitly named, as * this hat is .John's hut? or understood. 

More than this. Strictly speaking, it is doubtful whether even Adjectives and Pronouns arc 
truly catcgorematic ; inasmuch as it may be argued that, when we say ‘ wine is good,’ we always 
understand a Substantive; the full expression being 4 wine is good wine," or 4 wine is a good thing? 

And the same reasoning may be extended to the Pronoun. W hen we say 4 this.’ or ‘ that,’ wc 
always mean this somethiny ; that somethin y ; this A T or J/ ; as the case may be. Individually I think 
that the Prgnoun is truly oategorematie, though this is no place for an exposition of my reasons 
for doing so. lie, however, the case in this respect as it may, il is a matter of fact that, lor most 
purposes of ordinary grammar, the Pronoun and Adjective are not only commonly treated as 
oategorematie, hut may be so treated without much inconvenience. It may also be added that, 
under any \iew whatever, the difference between the Pronoun and Adjective in respect to their 
power of forming terms is real. The former can be either subject or predicate, •the latter a 
predicate only. The closer connection, arising from this, between the Pronoun and the Sub- 
stantive, than that between the Substantive and Adjective, is also real. 

Another distinction may be drawn between the Adjective in combinations like ‘ the good man ’ 
and the Adjectiw in combinations like 4 the man is good/ In our own language ibis distinction is 
of no very great importance, in many others, however, it is attended with a difference of form; 
the Adjective in combination with a Substantive, or the Adjective in concord, having one, the 
predicative Adjective another. 1 do not, however, say that the dilforoncc gives us two sorts of 
Adjectives of sufficient importance to demand any considerable alteration of our current terms. 

Such is the sketch of what we may call the logical principle, of our classification, of which 
it may safely be said that, even if there were no other principle of equal importance which could # 
he set against it, it contains within its own range several conflicting elements which, by impairing its . 
simplicity, impair its value. But there is another principle besides, and one which has a very wide 
application. This is the etymological or historical one. Words change their classes, passing from 
one group to another. What was once a Substantive or a Pronoun may become something else—- 
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still remaining, ns far as its origin is concerned, the same word. Its meaning and construction 
may be modified, the form remaining. 

Now, if the form be well marked, and the change of meaning or construction slight, it is 
highly probable that flic question as to what a word is as a Part, of Speech tested by its place in a 
proposition may never be put; or the question may be put, and the answer be one that condemns 
the test; in other words, it may be the judgement of the enquirer that any principle which would 
throw words so directly allied to each other as the word in question and its old congeners into 
different classes, is, simply from the fact of its doing so, exceptionable and imperfect. AVc may 
illustrate this by a few out of many examples. 

Wc have seen wha^ a Pronoun is. The numeral one is a Pronoun ; so arc this and that . 
Probably all the modifications of the root th- were the same. Let us assume that they were so. 
Nevertheless, the is no Pronoun, hut an Article. Meanwhile, a, from an, which is but another 
form of one , is the same. Vet the Pronoun is categoreinatic ; whereas no words are less so than 
the Articles. Meanwhile the Articles (though, as the logical elements of a proposition, they are 
something else), as words, are Pronouns. 

The predicative Adjective readily becomes Adverbial. In such ail expression as ‘good mail,’ 
the word good is an Adjective in the strictest sense of the term; and if we had in English 
signs of case, gender, and number, these signs would he used, and they would agree, with thftse 
that attended the word man , The Latin is bonus homo ; bona fern inn being tjood woman. With 
the ‘ man is good 1 the ease is different ; the agreement, between the two words being less necessary. 
Let good mean a good thing , a good object , or the like, and it might be in a different gender from 
■man. In Latin tup ns = wolf, and is Masculine; whilst triste = sad, bad , or hurtful , and is Neuter. 
Yet ‘ triste lupus si a bulls' meaning the wolf is a bad thing for the homesteads, is Irom a well-known 
line of a good writer. In a proposition like ‘ the wine is good,’ the necessity for good agreeing 
with wine is less than it is in .such a proposition as ‘this is good wine;’ yet in each case 
wine is the object to which good refers. In ‘this wine looks good’ the connection is looser 
still. For good write well, and the sense is hut slightly altered. Yet well is a genuine Adverb ; 
while good itself, thus brought into close contact with a Verb, is very like one. Now, in most 
languages, Adjectives in the Neuter gender can be treated as Adverbs; and I submit that 
this predicative construction, whereby they are brought in contact with Verbs, helps us to the 
reason why. 

As the Verb passes into the Adjective through the Participle, it passes into the Substantive 
through the Infinitive mood and the Gerunds. 

1 now come to the consideration of the Part of Speech to which we can refer the word 
have in such an expression as ‘ I have written.’ It is generally called an Auxiliary Verb. 
Upon the fact of the word Auxiliary itself being one which the exigencies of languages in the 
condition of the English have created, and upon its absence in the nomenclature of the classical 
languages, 1 need not enlarge. At present, 1 only ask what Part of Speech is hare ? It is 
certainly an Auxiliary word; but bow far is it a Verb? That it has the same Round and spelling 
as the Verb which means possess is true. Put where is its possessive potver here ? It lmd one., 
once, and it has one now, but not in the combination under notice. Translate have as possess, 
and what is the result in the way of meaning? At present none. It is necessary, however, to 
explain the process by which it arrived at its present power, even at the risk of telling a tale 
with which most grammarians arc sufficiently familiar. 

By such an expression as ‘ I have written a letter’ two notions arc conveyed ; one of Past time 
and one of Present. In ‘ T wrote a letter,’ the notion is simply Past.. In * I have written one,’ there is 
always a Present element. The phrase may suggest many different things connected with the present 
time ; c. g. that / expect an answer , that I do not mean to write again , that I expect some result from 
writing it, or the like. Still there is always something Present. Again, when the schoolboy says 
€ I have learned my lesson,’ the hearer infers that lie is ready to say it, that lie would like to be set 
free, that he does not intend to work at it again, or something equally connected with the time at 
which the speech is made. To ‘ I learned my lesson’ he attaches no such import As there is no 
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exception to this presence of a Present element in all the combinations of have with a Past 
Participle, it is needless to multiply instances. 

The two words, then, give these two elements. The first, is a Verb in the Present tense, the 
second a Past Participle. Rut why should the Verb be hare ? llow does the word expressive 
of possession help us in talking of Past time linked with Present? We see our way to this 
by transposing the words. In ‘ I have a letter written,’ the Past Participle written tells us the 
lialurc of the act; whilst httvr, in the Present tense, tells us that the. writer is, at the time of 
speaking, in possession of the thing written. A little latitude enables him to treat any of the 
effects of the writing as a part of the net by which the letter was written. 


And hero we must remember that, though have is conveniently dealt with as equivalent to 
possess or oicn, wo connect it with a great many terms to which these approximate synonyms are 
not so properly applied. A son can scarcely he said to possess a father ; yet he has one. Never- 
theless, what with the latitude in the use of the word itself, and what with the latitude which 
allows us to treat the results that flow from a past action as a part of the action itself, a great 
number of apparently strange eases are covered ; and so long as the object connected with the 
action is an object, which can, by any interpretation, be said to be one which the doer of the action 
can, in any way, possess , own, or hare , the difficulties in the history of the phrase in question are 

very jjrcat. A boy who has learned his lesson is the owner or proprietor of that lesson . A man 
who has drunk a glass of wine has that wine as a thing drunk . A man who has ridden a horse, 
even though the horse, as a chattel, belong to some one else, has done the riding part . The being*' 
ridden , I idocd, belongs to the horse; but, as such, it connects the horse with the rider. 

The question of time is somewhat simpler. What a man has when he is speaking is Present. 
What was done before bespoke is Past. The two notions together give u.s that modification which 
the grammarians tell us is expressed by the Perfect tense, an act in Pa.>t time continued by its 
results to the Present. 

That tin* use of the word have, with this import, began thus, is a matter of philological history 
for which, though much evidence is naturally demanded, much can he produced. Rudiments of 
it are found in the Greek, in such phrases as ypd\jras = having written , / have. Rut this agrees 

with the English form only in the use of the word meaning have with a Past Participle. The 
construction in English is, I hare a letter written , in which written is in the Accusative ease 
governed by have. 

Rut it; is in the Neuter gender. This is because it does not agree with the Substantive which 
precedes it, but with the word thing understood ; the fresh import of the combination being I have 
a Utter as a thing written. Rv the Anglo-Saxon, in which the Participles had all the accidents of 
ease, number, and gender, this is placed beyond doubt or question. 

Now of this construction in all its details we find instances in Latin, in even the Latin of such 
writers as Cicero and Sallust. When the former says 4 satis hue tie (Vsare dictum liabco,’ he says, 
if we translatHiis language according to the ordinary grammar of his time, / hold, own * or keep, this 
as a thing said snffieicntlg concerning (\ p.sar , or, after the English idiom, T have, said enough 
concerning him. Catiline’s address to his soldiers, beginning c eompertum baboo, indites, verba viris 
virtutem non addero,’ in full, and with the concrete meaning of eompertum and haheo, is 4 / am in 
possession of the Useorerg , or J have as a. thing discovered , that words add nothing to the valour of* 
men,’ or, English fashion, I have discovered. The time is Perfect, i.o. both Past and Present ; 
iu other words the Past time of the discovery is prolonged, by its application to the time of 
speaking, into the Present; the one being delivered by the Participle, the other by the Verb hnheo. 
That have is truly the Verb signifying possession is sufficiently shown by the Spanish and the Old 
German ; the former of which languages gives, in its place, fengo = leneo = hold, the latter rigan = own. 
In the Latin these combinations are exceptional. In each of the above-cited instances the Participle 
could scarcely be other than Neuter ; inasmuch as it is a sentence, or series of sentences, rather 
than any particular word to which it refers. The examples which could be added, by no means 
numerous, are all of the same kind, so far at least as they are taken from the classical writers. It 
is just in proportion as the language grows modern, or, in other words, becomes Italian, Spanish, 
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‘ or French, flint the contrast between the Neuter Participles and the Masculine or Feminine Noyns 
presents itself* ; a contrast which does so much to disguise the true character of the combination. 

Just, too, as the Latin becomes Italian, Spanish, or French, docs the Participle follow the 
Verb, and flirt urn hnhro becomes hnbro dictum . The result of this transposition deserves notice. 
1 hare a letter written is the ordinary construction of a Substantive governed by a Verb; and, as 
long as it is adhered to, the true character of the Verb proclaims itself. But when, by transposing 
the order of the words governed, we place the .Participle in immediate contact with the Verb, the 
analogies of be and teas suggest themselves, and the conspieiinusncss of its true verbal character is 
impaired; for the word to which it belongs then looks more like an Auxiliary than an Active or 
Transitive one. More than this; as written immediately precedes letter, it seems, instead of 
agreeing with it, to govern it. Such is the sketch of the process by which a combination 
equivalent to 

‘ I own a letter as a written thing’ becomes ‘ T have written a letter,’ 
in the common sense of the term. 

Our language, however, goes farther than this ; and have is used not only when the very 
slight amount of possession implied in the foregoing examples has disappeared, but long after any 
notion of possession is possible. It is used before such words as given away, missed , and fy.sY, 
and many others signifying anything but possession ; signifying, indeed, positive non-pohession. It 
is followed, moreover, by the Participles of Neuter or Intransitive Verbs, as 1 hare moved, where, 
as there is no object, to be governed, there is nothing for the Participle to agree with. 

Finally, we have the combination with been ; a combination of so extreme a kind, that there 
are but few languages in which it is found. The French say f ai etc ; avc say what, allowing for 
the difference of language, is the same. But in the Italian, and in the German, the combination 
is the equivalent, not to J have, blit to am, been ; i.e. sono statu in Italian, bin g ewe sen in German. 

A good name for the condition into which hare is reduced by the processes just indicated is 
much needed. Anxi/iar, or auxiliary , scarcely gives us Avliat avo Avant. Can , may , shall , and will 
pass for auxiliaries ; but can , may, shall, and will are by no means in so peculiar a condition as the 
word under notice. Abstract can scarcely be recommended. It is, certainly, the opposite to 
Concrete ; and in favour of calling the ordinary sense of hare, Avith its poAver of expressing posses- 
sion, and its accompanying Substantive as the name of something possessed, Concrete, a fair case 
may he made out. However, both Abstract and Concrete, arc words which have done such hard 
duty already that it is best to leave them at rest. That the latest sense of have is indefinite is 
manifest; and perhaps avo may say that in every stage of its history the word have lias lost 
precision and definitude. In respect, to its construction it is articular ; in other words it combines 
with the Participle much as the true Article combines with its Substantive. Still, articular or sub- 
articular are, as aforesaid, terms which I only suggest ; and I would, at present, apply them only 
in speaking of the general character of the construction. • 

Again - •combinations like to fore are said to give us Verbs in the Infinitive mood. But 
Infinitive moods arc as much Nouns as Verbs. In — 

ii 

‘ To err is human, to forgive divine,’ 

the words to err, to forty ive, are the same in sense as error and forgiveness. Now to find arnare , 
in Latin, as equivalent to amor (or, if not the exact Avord, some similar Infinitive), is not 
difficult In Greek it is easy to find tp06veiv=(f>06vos ; though, Avhcn so found, it is preceded by 
the Article. So preceded it may be declined, i.e. through the Article. All this, so long as we 
deal Avith Infiniti\ r c moods, gives us nothing new. But to love is not the analogue of the Latin 
amarc : it is rather the equivalent of ad amandum . It comes from to hrfianne. Now, whether 
, we call this a Gerund (and we should act well in doing so), or Avhethor we call it the Infinitive mood 
in an oblique case, Ave get the fact of a Verbal, or Verb preceded by a Preposition, acting the part 
of a* Substantive, and that as a single Avord and as a Nominative case. I submit that this, again, 
is a fact to which the ordinary views of grammar arc scarcely adequate. In truth, however, these 
are only a few instances out of many ; and, even if they belonged to a smaller class than the one 
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to* which they contribute, they would have an importance far beyond that with which they are * Parts of 
invested as mere curiosities of philology. They belong to a system, and indicate a definite stage kS i P L€if l - 
in the devclopement of our language, one of the main characteristics of which is the increase Omission of 
of these subartieular constructions. It is one for a truly scientific exhibition of which nearly the y tr ^° rc 

"vholc of our grammatical nomenclature wants recasting. How far a systematic attempt in this 

direction lies beyond the domain of the lexicographer (and that lexicographer an editor rather than 
an original) may easily be imagined. Some presumptions, however, in favour of an innovation 
of some kind, he may fairly be allowed to exhibit. 

In the previous editions Adjectives and Substantives are marked n. a . and n. s., i. e. Noun Adjectives 
Adjective and Noun Substantive, respectively. In the present the n % is omitted. The less the 
ordinary grammarian talks about Nouns, the better; and, except in the higher regions of his 
subject, he has hut little occasion to do so. That there arc certain generic characters by which the 
Pronoun, the Substantive, and the Adjective, taken collectively, may be distinguished from the Verb 
on one side and the uninfiected Particles on the other, is true ; and it is true that generic names 
for enquiries in general grammar arc the best. The lexicographer, however, may enter his 
words as Adjectives or as Substantives simply. A word which either requires continual qualifica- 
tions, or one which if used without repeated cautions is likely to engender error, had best be used 
as* little ay possible. Now Noun is a word of this kind. All the world over, a Noun is a name. 

All the world over, Adjectives are Nouns. Hut what if the Adjective he not a name? 

That the word Name can be so defined as to include Adjectives is likely enough ; indeed • 
it has been so defined. ‘ A name is a word taken at pleasure to serve for a mark which may raise 
in our mind a thought like to some thought we had before, and which, being pronounced to 
others, may be to them a sign of what thought the speaker lmd, or had not, before in bis mind/ 

This is the definition of so influential a writer as Hobbes. Tt is more than this. Ft is the 
definition of Hobbes reproduced with approval by another writer so influential as Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, who writes ‘ This simple definition of a name, as a word (or set of words) serving the double 
purpose of a mark to recall to ourselves the likeness of a former thought, and a sign to make it 
known toothers, appears unexceptionable. Names, indeed, do much more than this; but what- 
ever else they do grows out of, and is the result of this: as will appear in its proper place/ 

T think that in this, as in some other points, Mr. Mill’s view is wrong as a view in the matter of 
lantjiuuje. Whether the philosophical author of it be wrong as a thinker, is quite another matter, 
lie writes as a logician ; and, even in the analysis of propositions, what may be wrong in philology 
may be right in logic. There are several instances illustrative of this. 

1. A logician’s proposition is not a grammarian’s. The logician recognizes no propositions 
but such as convey statements or assertions, positive or negative as the case may be. Most of 
them expressly, all hy implication, exclude Commands and Questions; and this naturally, inasmuch 
as logic deals with inference from some express statement, which a Command or Question is not. 
lint no graimharian can ignore them altogether, nor yet even as propositions. ‘ What is this?’ 
and ‘Walk’ contain Subjects, Copulas, and Predicates. 


The first is 

Subject. 

This 

Copula. 

is 

Predicate. 

what (i.e. something 1 want to know about). 


Co j ml*. 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

The second is 

Be 

thou 

walking. 


The logical elements in both arc the same, the order and import only being different. 

2. Again, a logician’s copula is not a grammarian’s. Many languages have no copula, and, 
instead of saying ‘Jirc is hot,' say (of course mutatis mutandis) ‘fire hot/ Upon the probability of 
the affirmative copula, os a fact in the history of language, being of later origin than the negative, 
1 say nothing, though philological induction favours the view. 

3. Thirdly, a logician’s view of what may be called the incidence of the negative clement is 
not the grammarian’s. Most logicians say that not belongs to the copula, and divide ( Man id not 
perfect’ into « Man [is not] perfect;’ whereas others make the negative a part of the Predicate, 
and say, « Man is [not perfect]/ Which is right and which wrong matters but little. The 
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‘difference between the logician and the grammarian is this. The logician, after having made bis 
choice between the two alternatives, makes it thoroughgoing, i.c. an invariable rule. The gram- 
marian, on the other hand, makes no general rule at all, but tests each instance by its own merits. 
The grammarian's proposition js evidently less simple than the logician’s. Yet the logician’s 
simplicity is legitimate. He wants no propositions as such; but simply propositions for certain 
purposes in the way of argument, discourse, or ratiocination. 

Such are the remarks preliminary to the objection to a doctrine *tbat, if it could be settled by 
mere authority, would be indisputable. Of the extracts before us, the first, conveying the 
original definition of Hobbes, good as it may be for a logician, especially for one who is prepared 
to illustrate it by symbols, is too general for any cmpiirios connected with language. The name 
according to the definition of Hobbes is merely a word with a certain influence over the association 
of ideas. For ordinary language, however, a name must imply some object that bears it, some- 
thing named. This is a commonplace remark ; but I believe that any reader who analyzes the 
movements of his own mind will admit this to be the case, provided that lie looks only to the way 
in which he thinks i.atu rally and spontaneously. That he may reduce Jlobbcs s definition to 
practice is likely enough. He may reduce it to a symbol, and work with symbolic generality. 
But he never spontaneously thinks it ; and in a matter of language 1 submit that the ordinary 
practice of language is conclusive. f • 

Now, according to this test, can wo make an Adjective a name? Lot us see how those have 
•written who professed to do so. An Adjective, say white , can stand as the predicate of a pro- 
position. Granted. But what is the evidence that it does so as <t name? 

Again, white, is a white (hint/ or white object. Perhaps it is. But granting this, what does it 
tell us? Simply that some secondary term can he omitted without impairing the sense-- in other 
words, that it can he, as the grammarians say, understood. The necessity, however, of Mime 
second word, itself a name, is admitted by the very explanation itself. 

I must again quote the writer from whom I so unwillingly differ, who writes that 4 an Adjective 
is capable of standing by itself as the predicate of a proposition; as when we say, Snow is white; 
and occasionally even as the subject, for we may say, White is an agreeable colour. Thu Adjective 
is often said to be so used by a grammatical ellipsis: Snow is while, instead of Srmw is a white 
object ; White is an agreeable colour, instead of, A white colour, or. The colour white, is agreeable. 
The Greeks and Romans were allowed, by the rules of their language, to employ this ellipsis 
universally in ihc subject as well as in the predicate of a proposition. In English this cannot, 
generally speaking, be done. We may say. The earth is round; but we cannot say, Round is 
easily moved ; we must say, A round object. This distinction, however, is rather grammatical 
than logical. Since there is no difference of meaning between round and a round object , it is only 
custom which prescribes that on any given occasion one shall be used, and not the other. We 
shall therefore, without scruple, speak of Adjectives as names, whether in their own right, or as 
representative of the more circuitous forms of expression above exemplified.’ 

So far as the statement that the 4 distinction is rather grammatical than logical * goes, it grants 
all I urge; for 1 write not only as a grammarian, but as one who admits that names and propositions 
in Grammar and Logic are, in many important respects, different. I imagine that in this Mr. Mill 
will agree with me. The doctrine, however, that ( between rmutd and a round object there is no 
difference of meaning,' is one upon which more must be said. 

Of course, if we say that round always either means a round object (and this it does mean 
when, by standing as a predicate, it forms by itself a term), or is subordinated to the name of 
some object (which it always is when it forms only the part of a term), the statement is true 
enough. All, however, that it conveys is that, in ordinary sentences, round never stands, abso- 
lutely and wholly, by itself. This is the fact, and it is one which covers a great deal of ground. 
*Thc little plot, however, of the grammarian it leaves untouched. What are white and round 
whey we isolate them ? What are the relations of an Adjective to a name ? 

In the examples just given, each adjective was the part of a name ; the remaining part, or the 
complement to the whole, being supplied by the context Respecting the general character of the 
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name thus supplied there need rarely be any doubt, for a sentence mu>t be very baijly constructed 
which conceals it altogether. The particular word, however, is by no means a matter of certainty. 
Thus, in ‘ Water is good,’ no one fails to see that good applies to water. Whether, however, it 
applies to water as water specifically, or to water as a member of the class of la/ufds, or to water as 
a member of the higher class of things in general, may be a matter of doubt. Hence, while one 
gives the sentence in full as ‘Water is good [water],’ another may make it ‘ Water is [a] good 
[fluid],’ a third ‘ Water is [a'] good [thing].’ That water is the object to which good applies is 
clear to all three; but the particular class of objects to which the water thus spoken of is referred 
may be doubtful. In English this difficulty of fixing the particular word required for the 
Adjective is of no great importance. Where the Adjective, howevey, varies its form with the 
gender of the word with which it. agrees, the particular word by which we fill up the sense is 
matter that requires consideration. Even in our own language we have seen something of the 
kind. Tn the notice of the construction ‘ I have ridden a horse,’ it was remarked that though 
ridden referred to horse , it did not agree with it in gender; the gender being tin! neuter, and the 
parsing of the sentence being I hare [«* <i] ridden [object] a horse , rather than I hare a ridden 
horse. 

Such is the notice of the Adjective when it forms the part of a name, the remainder of which 
is’supplict} by tbe. context. By itself, however, it is no more a name than a part is a whole. 
As its complement, however, can be understood, it takes the guise of a name. In expressions like 
the ‘ white of the eye,’ or the ‘white of an egg,’ it comports itself differently : indeed, it comports' 
itself as a true name, and has a plural form; for we can turn up the whites of our eyes, and 
beat up the whites of two eggs. But it is no longer an Adjective. The white of the eye is as 
much of a Substantive ns the pupil; the white of an egg as much of a Substantive as the golk. 
Yet the word which is now so thoroughly a name was originally only a part of one ; the whites 
of eyes and eggs being, originally;, the white parts of them. In these cases, the Adjective becomes 
a name by ceasing to be an Adjective. I low far this rule is general tvill be considered in the sequel. 

That an Adjective is very nearly a name, and that, ceasing to be an Adjective, it may become 
a name, has now been shown. Can we call it a word which suggests a name ? In the preceding 
instances, so long as it remained an Adjective, it certainly required a name in order to become 
significant. It referred us to the context for a jiame. It suggested the necessity of a name. Still, 
it scarcely suggested the name itself. The context suggested this; or rather it supplied it. There 
is, however, a class of names which the Adjective truly suggests. What are they V Take any 
Adjective, add the syllable -ness, and the answer is given. Brightness is the name suggested by 
bright . This is a name, and a true one. It is the name of a quality. We may use the simpler 
lor m bright in its stead; hut this only shows that certain words have two imports. 

A quality is an attribute of a certain kind. All qualities arc attributes, but all attributes are 
not qualities, inasmuch as it is the custom to limit the term quality to. the attributes ol Adjectives 
only. Qualities, in the ordinary sense of the term, arc permanent, like the weight. \>f a stone or 
the colour of a rose. Relations are changeable. Adjectives express qualities, Pronouns relations. 
Hence, Attribute is the more general term for the two. There are both laxity and unsteadiness in 
the application of the two terms, and it is doubtful whether they are the best that could be devised. 
The difference, however, between an ordinary quality and a relation is real. A quality may be 
considered by itself: a relation always implies a comparison with something else; and, as this 
second clement in the comparison may change, the relation itself may change also. lienee the 
convertibility of Pronouns as names. lienee, words like /, which means the speaker whoever he 
inay be, sometimes moan one person, sometimes another; the same applying to all words in the 
same class, or to all Pronouns. Such arc the reasons for naming our Substantives and Adjectives 
as simply as possible, i. c. for avoiding the use of the word Noun. , 

Of Adjectival Adverbs, the most characteristic word, or, at any rate, one which well exem- 
plifies and illustrates it, is well. We can say, I am welt , just as readily as we say I am hchlthg . 
Yet ire//, in most respects, passes for an Adverb ; and Adverbial it certainly is in such expressions 
as I am doing well. Here, however, it follows, and attaches itself to, the predicative element of a 
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Parts of ’Verb; for, os lias already been stated, a Verb consists of a copula and predicate amalgamated. 

S peech . rp () f 0 ]j 0W a copula only, and to complete a proposition, the word must form a predicate by itself. 

Adjectival Some words which arc Adverbial, and, as such, incapable of doing this, in other respects can do it, 

_ Afivirb *' . by being more or less Adjectival 

Pronominal Of Pronominal Adverbs we may take where , there, and here, as the representatives. Logically, 
Adverbs. j] 1C y 00im; under the same category with the Adjectival ones, being, like them, sufficient to form a 

term by themselves. In origin, however, they are different, Tlfey are the cases of certain 
Pronouns, in a certain gender and a certain number, lllterc is what some might call the Dative, 
and some the Locative, ease singular and feminine of who; some words meaning place, quarter, 
region, or direction, of the $ feminine gender Also, being understood: thus giving a good instance 
illustrative of what has been already said concerning the difference between our ability to supply 
the omission in a sentence where the Substantive is understood generally, but not specially. 

There stands in the same relation to the th common to the words this, that , and the. .There 
is some indistinctness here ; but, as the only matter which stands before us is the original Pronominal 
character of the words, the exact details are unimportant. It was, in some cases, a case of the 
Demonstrative Article indicating comparative distance (of what is now that as opposed to this) ; 
and it was also the same ease, in the same number and gender, of what is now the Definite Article. 
As a true Demonstrative it was used just like iiczivrj in Greek; as an articular Demonstrative, like 
tjJ; and, like each of these words, when its Substantive was a Noun of place, often stood alone, so 
liften as at last to become an Adverb of place ratber than the oblique case of a Pronoun. 

Here stands in exactly the same relation to he, a word which, though now used as a Personal 
Pronoun, was originally a Demonstrative signifying nearness or approximation rather than distance 
of removal ; in other words, differing from the formations of the roots th and irh 9 as hither differs 
from thither and whither . 

These are Adverbs from the Dative feminine. When and then are Adverbs from the Accu- 
sative masculine. 

//? uf, in like manner, was a case (often called the Instrumental) of who; the, in expressions 
like all the more or all the better , being the same ease of some form of’ th. 

There is a point connected with the construing of these words with which it will be well to 
make ourselves thoroughly familiar. That, they can by themselves form the predicates of propositions, 
and, though Adverbs, comport themselves in this respect as Pronouns, has already been shown. Put 
the following sentences secin to say that they can do something more; i.c. that, like Pronouns in 
general, they can form Subjects as well as Predicates. 

Where is lie? When was it? There is something. 

These, I submit, seem to give us instances of where , when, and there being used as subjects. 
At any rate, they take the subject’s place in the proposition. Hut they arc subjects only 
in appearance, not in reality. But they are merely Predicates with their order reversed. 

I now pass to a division of the subject- in which the complications arc even more numerous 
than they have been. 

Bearing in mind the tendency of words to pass from one Part of Speech to another, and the 
knotty points that are raised by their transmutation, let him ask himself what would be the addi- 
tional difficulties created by such a state of things as the following. Let. three Parts of Speech 
have a tendency to change. Let their external characteristics be, at one and the same time, alike 
and different. Let these also change ; and that in such a way as to end in becoming identical. 
Thus, let a word ending in -nnge lose the final e. Let the - ung that then remains become - ivg . 
Thirdly, let a word ending in - and or -end also change that syllable into -mg. The result is 
that three words originally different become one. How are we to separate them? By the sign- 
ification? No; for it is also assumed that the significations have coalesced also. Surely, there 
, are ample elements of doubt and ambiguity here. 

Indeed, they are so ample and of such practical importance in the consideration of the nature 
Part. .lpie. t ) ie p ar ^ 0 f Speech that, what with the immediate question they constitute, and what with the 
furt her questions that they suggest, they are likely to delay us longer than all the others put together. 
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Th*y introduce the complicated discussion as to the nature of the English Participles. How far * Part* of 
is the Participle a separate Part of Speech, or how far is it involved in ihe Verb ? Should Parti- s P eLcf l 

oipial forms have separate entries ? Supposing that they should, should the different kinds be Pke 

entered separately? Should there be one entry for speak; another for speaking; and a third parti ^ e - 
for spoken ? Or should the single entry speak cover the other twor* Should the word Participle , 
or its abbreviation part, be used freely, be economized, or be wholly ignored? There is much to 
be said for each of these doctrines. And first let us touch the double question as to (1) the extent 
to which the existence of the Verb implies the existence of the Participle, and (2) the extent to 
which the existence of the Participle implies the existence of the Verb. 

(1 ) The Participle is usually dealt with as a form of the Verb, and that in languages where its Bow far 

independent character is much more prominent than it is in English. Now, if wc treat it simply as 7 

this, and look upon forms like spoken or speaking merely as so many ordinary details in the conjuga- 
tion of speak , there is no more need for honouring them with any particular notice than there is for 

seeking special instances of the Second Person Singular, or of the Preterite Tense of the Verb ; fur the 
ordinary rule is to enter the Verb in its simplest form, it being a matter of indifference in what form 
the extracts exhibit the examples, lienee, nothing is commoner than to find, under such an entry 
as sag, examples of (perhaps) said, or sagest; the existence of an inflection being allowed as proof 
of the existence of the Verb upon which it is founded. Rut the Participle is something more than 
a mere inflectional detail of this kind. It is this even in the present English, where it is unde- 
clined : how much more so in Anglo-Saxon, where, as in the Latin and Greek, it had a full » 
declension, with its four or five cases, its two numbers, and its three genders! Now, certainly, 
if we look upon the Participle in this light, it assumes the importance of a separate Part of Speech, 
and should be treated accordingly. Nevertheless, according to the principle on which ordinary 
dictionaries are constructed, it would be a great waste of room and work to enter all the Verbs and 
all the Participles separately; since, practically, notwithstanding sonic exceptions, wc may safely 
trust to the general rule that the existence of the one implies the existence of the other. 

Hence, as a general rule, wherever there is a Verb there is the corresponding Participle; the 
only exceptions being the few words which arc, in the strict sense of the word, Defective. Of these 
the most typical is quoth. Tt. would certainly be difficult to find any moderately modern example of 
queathing , quvttth, or the like, however common the simple form may have been in the ohler stages 
of our tongue. Meanwhile, the compound bequeath has for its Past tense bequeathed. Shut!, can y 
n tag, must, and a few other words of this kind, complete ihe list of Verbs of which the existence 
of one mood, tense, or person does not imply the existence of the others. The conjugatidnal 
inflections in English are few, and, as a rule, all jye found where one is found. 

(2) How far is the converse the ease ? Docs the existence of a participial form always imply that Does the 
of the simple Verb? Johnson’s practice, in some words at least, suggests tfiat he considered that 

it, did. The word aherr is entered as a Verb; yet the only quotation which accompanies the entry verbt 
delivers the PaVticiple aberring. 'Hie absence, however, of the simpler form is noticed by Todd, 
and the deficiency made good. Though the additional instance thus supplied is, doubtless, a good 
Rung as far as it goes, the principle upon which it is inserted is a doubtful one ; for the exception 
taken to Johnson’s entry implies that, if no instance of the true Verb had been found, the word aberring 
should have been entered as a Participle. 

Upon this point T am at issue* with iny predecessor, though not without admitting that there 
arc many facts in favour of his view. There arc many Verbs which are oftener and more easily 
found as Participles than ns aught else. There are some in which the Participial form is com- 
paratively common, the forms other than Participial rare. There are, doubtless, some words in 
which it would be difficult to find an Infinitive mood, a Second Person Singular, or a Preterite 
Tense at all. ' Still, the difference between a form which is merely difficult to find, and one 
which is actually nonexistent, is considerable ; and I think that to enter Verbs as Participles, simply ' 
because some non-pnrticipial form has not been discovered, objectionable. Unless accompanied by 
some special caution to the contrary, such an entry would suggest the notion that the ordinary 
Verb was not only not discovered, but that there was some reason for its being undiscovcrable. 
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Hence, in the present edition there is no such entry ns part, or participle, pure and simple. ^ If 
the extract give us only a Participial form, and even if a non-par lieipial form have hecn sought for 
in vain, the word at the head of the entry will be the Verb from which it is derived ; supposing 
always that such a word has a probable, potential, or developmental existence. In other words, 
the Participle will always be supposed 1o prove the Verb, where the Verb can be presumed. 

Jbit. if such a Verb be Improbable ? In such a ease, [ submit that on the strength of that very 
fact, the secondary word is no Participle. That this assumes, as an element in our definition of the 
word Participle, a correlation between it and the Verb, is plain; and it is possible tluit the reader 
may consider the assumption an illegitimate one. If so, it is hoped that a further enquiry may 
modify his opinion. And enquiry is needed; inasmuch as almost everything connected with the 
English Participle is obscure, ambiguous, or equivocal. 

If we ask how many Participles there are in English, we ought to know beforehand by what test 
one Participle is separated from another. The ordinary grammars give us two ; the terms by which 
they are desigiwted being uncertain. This is because they are sometimes called after a Tense, and 
sometimes after a Voice; words like speaking being either 1 ^resent or Active, and words like spoken 
being cither Past ( Preterite , Per /mi ), or Passive, Participles. Perhaps, the fashion of connecting 
them with a Tense is the commoner. What, however, are the Tenses ; or, rather, how many of them 
are they? Are the Passive, or Past, Participles spoken and called the same, or different : are they 
single or double ; one or two? Do they each belong to the same Tense ; or are there more Tenses 
than one? AVo must again decide upon the test. Whether Tense or Participle, every word has 
two criteria, its meaning and its form ; and it is easy to see that, in the case before us, they conflict. 
In ./ called and / spoke wc have two forms, but only one meaning; and we have the saint* in the 
Participles I bare called and 1 hare spoken . The form ill cd is one thing, the form in en another; 
but the meaning of the two is the same. When preceded by is they arc Passive; when preceded 
by have they arc Past, Preterite, or Perfect. Now as wc usually recognise only two Tenses and 
two Participles, it is clear our usual test is a words meaning, or import, rather than its form. 
For the mere purposes of the schoolmaster this may possibly be as convenient, as it is simple. In 
the higher departments of philology it is a snare and a blunder. The only true test is the form; 
words with different forms belonging to different divisions of t he grammar, even when their mean- 
ings arc the same. 

The Greek and Latin languages must always be referred to in questions concerning the 
English Participle; and the two must he taken together. Now, measured by the Greek, it is 
safe to say that called and spoken areas different from one another as Tv<f)0eU and yeypappevos ; and 
also, that they arc in the same relation to called and spoke as the Greek Participles are to hvyfra 
and yeypa^a . This means that the one is an aorist , the other a perfect Participle ; called and spoke. 
being aorists and perfects also. The evidence of this is now well before the world; the Mccso- 
Gothic having supplied it. In that language the so-called irregular Preterites are true Perfects 
after the manner of rd-rv^a. They have always a reduplication, and sometimes a change of 
vowel as well, - salta , sdi-salt , laia, Idi-lo . Tn Mieso-Gothic, moreover, the perfect, as opposed„tu 
the aorist, construction is retained ; so that beaten = Tervppcvos rather than Tirmopevos, and they are* 
beaten — they hare been beaten , i.c. they are persons who have suffered (not persons who are suffering, 
or are in the habit of suffering) a beating. That, in English, the distinction of meaning has been 
lost, and that few Verbs retain both forms, arc, doubtless, important points of difference. They 
fail, however, to affect the historical distinction between the forms under notice. In short, wc 
have, in English, two Past Tenses, and two Past Participles. The grammars that ignore this are no 
worse than those which do the same with the Latin ; where the same fact is similarly disguised. 
Momordi and vixi are the same Tenses only as rir v<f>a and eypayjra are the same, i.e. not at all. 

The Passive Participles, then, correspond with the Greek forms in -eis, -os; as ti nf>0eis, 
tbt vfipivos 9 \ex0sls, \s\eypJvos, &c. 

‘The Present Participle now comes under notice ; and, as there is a shade of doubt over the 
character of the existing forms in -ing, a shade which will darken as wc proceed, I shall deal with 
the words of the Anglo-Saxon period only; and, having fixed the relations of these to the Latin 
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an4 Greek, reserve the question of their connection with words like calling for the sequel. And fnvt Parts of 

and foremost be it noted that the Anglo-Saxon termination was not ng, biit wL bmrnand , In /kind, s i ,,ich - 

cleofritind = burning, loving , calling; the same being the case with the allied languages in general; Participle. 
German lebend, liebend slicing, lacing ; Danish brvnnend = burning, &r. The literary languages 
as a rule give this form in -tf, and even the provincial forms, in general, retain it. In other 
words, the form in -i mg is exceptional. With what does this form in -end coincide in Greek? Not 
with the Participles in - 001 / ; though the fact of the oblique cases ending in -oi/t-o?, -ovt-i (ti/ 7 rr-cw, 

■iWT-twToj, tvttt-ovti), on the first view, suggests such an affinity. Nor yet, of course, with the 
Latin forms in -ens, -cutis ; these being in the same category with the Greek in -w, - ovtos . It is 
with the Greek Infinitive as construed with the Article (to <f>Ooveip), and, most especially, with the 
Latin Gerunds, and the so-called Future in - dus , rather than with lhc° ordinary Participles that, 
form for form, the Anglo-Saxon and German Participles in general coincide— or, at any rate, 
with words like volvend- us, volrend-i, &c., rather than with words like volenti, volvent- is. Hence, 
even in the earliest stage of their history as English or German words, they are, less truly and 
typically Participial than their follows in -ed and -en. How Gerunds differ from Participles is 
a point of Latin rather than of English grammar : be the difference, however, what it may, it 
is the former with which the words in -nd, the latter with which the words in -en and -ed corre- 
spond. Tins is enough for the present upon the. Participles as such. 1 now return to the question 
of the correlation between the Participle and the Verb. 

Correlation has been assumed in respect to the first part of the subject, or the question whether j 
every \ « rh has its corresponding Participle; the only exceptions being those presented by the 
words quoth, ran , shall, and a few others. This question, however, is so much the minor one 
that it need not delay us any longer. 

It has also been assumed in respect to the second part, or the question whether every 
Participle has its corresponding Verb. J3ut here, as the complications are both numerous and 
important, the reader may fairly make enquiries as to the principle upon which the assumption is 
made. Is it based upon real facts, or is it a mere matter of definition ? 

In (lie foregoing sentences I have used the word improbable, rather than impossible, and have 
given the term all the importance with which italics can invest it. Impossible is too strong a 
word. Verbs which are at the present moment non-existent may, as will he seen in the sequel, he 
developed ; or, changing the phrase, they arc derclopmental or potential They exist in posse ; 
and may take birth by processes now going on. The forthcoming details, however, will make this 
clearer. 

1. There are Participial forms like landed ami talented . The latter has been, as is well word* like 
known, objected to, ami that by so influential an authority as Coleridge. This objection is more 1 landed/ 

y * •/ c •/ • tftlootod * 

fully canvassed under Gifted. Let us see how the matter stands. Landed, whether admitted *.c., Adjeo- 

or hot, is used by most, of us; and the fuel of its use must he taken as wc find it. It is submitted tlve# * 

that every combination of sounds which delivers the name of an object may also deliver the name 

of^the act by which that object, is supplied or provided. The name of the object is a Substantive, 

as horse. The word by which its supply or provision is denoted is a Verb, as in 4 horse a 

coach.’ From the Verb may be deduced a Participle, as 4 the coach was horsed by Mr. A. the 

chief proprietor.’ I make no apology for the homeliness of the example. What happen* with 

one word may happen with more than one. Nevertheless, though to horse is common, to land 

( = supply with land), to talent (= supply with talents) are rare, perhaps unlikely. And still more 

unlikely is such a word as to gift (= make gifted). It is unlikely, and there is a reason for its 

being so. It ends in t, a Substantival termination, and, so doing, carries on its face the visible 

and manifest signs of its non-verbal character. Still, the word is feasible. Now these give us 

Participial forms for which the Verbal correlative is wanting; and it is wanting, not because it 

is undiscovered, but because there arc reasons against its being discoverable. Gifted, then, and 

landed , and talented, and others like them arc entered as Adjectives. There are adequate reasona for 

denying that words like talented are Participles. To deny, however, that they are English words is 

merely saying that what is ought not to be. So much for certain simple,’ or uncumpoundcd, words. 
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II. I now proceed to certain compounds. In treating words like able-bodied as Adjcctivqs, I 
only follow flit* example of my predecessors. There is certainly no such compound as ahle-body 
= endow with an able body. Nor, what/ is more important, is there such a pair of words. 
There is no such word as either body (a Verb) or bodied. 

Able-bodied , then, is no Participle, but an Adjective; and, if we were merely called upon to 
show how wc can get a Participial form without a Participle, our work would be done. But the 
words in question give us a far more curious phenomenon. They give us two words of which only 
one has a separate existence. There is not only no such word as able-body , but there is no such 
word as cither bodied or body , i.e. as a Participle or a Verb. 

And here I must anticipate an objection. Tt may be said that there are such words as 
bodied and hod if. We have them as short, for embodied and embody. But these are not the 
words wc watit. We want hod y= supply or endow with body; and bodied = supplied or endowed 
with body. Wc can speak of an able-bodied man , or a man with an able body, i.e. a body of a 
particular kiiul; why not of a bodied wan, or a man with a body in general? Why do wc get 
a name for a quality of a particular kind, but no name for the quality in general? 

Again, we have such words as lony-bearded , long-fingered , and the like : but none such as beard 
or finger ; the words meaning endow with beards or fingers generally, and irrespective of their 
length or any other particular quality. That we have words like beard and finger is true. But 
they have meanings of their own. To beard a man is to brave him by pulling his beard. To finger 
money is, not to endow it with lingers of its own, but to tonch it with the fingers of the lingerer. 
Again, wc may head (be at the head of) an army: but. to head a man , though by bo doing wc 
make him long-headed or light-headed , in the sense of supplying him with a head, is a rare expression. 
Yet wc may behead him, or take his head away. 

Now I do not say that head. finger, and heard, even in the sense thus denied to them, are not 
possible words. We may say that we head, heard, or finger a man, when we give him a finger, a 
beard, or a head. But wc seldom or never do say it ; and there is a reason why we do not. 
lfeads, beards , and fingers are things with which we rarely supply people. 

Verbs convey actions. Actions imply agents. Now it is not the practice of language to find 
names for every possible action ; nor even names for every action that is suggested by some other 
name. In order for an action to take a name, it must he something more than possible, contingent, 
or implicit. It must make itself, to a certain extent, plain, conspicuous, prominent, and definite. 
It must have some manifest, active element in it. It must he something more than a mere 
state ; a state which, though it may be the result of sonic previous action, is yet so obscurely con- 
nected with its causes as scarcely to be an action at all, or, at any rate, the action of no definite 
agent ; for, where the agency is obscure or indefinite, the action is obscure or indefinite also. Wc 
have a word for beheading, though not one for heading , a man. This is because an executioner, as 
an agent, is a much more definite object than Nature. Wc know what takes away anything; 
we do not fcnow what gives it. * 

Tf this view be accurate, a large proportion of the words under notice should originate in the 
names for the different parts of the human body; these being just the objects with which men arc 
supplied, hut with which they are supplied hy means or agents which are preeminently indefinite 
and obscure, lienee their existence is taken as a matter of course ; while no one tries to name 
the agency by which they were efiected. We are furnished with our heads and eyes during the 
dim period of our fetal existence ; and wc conic into the world so thoroughly provided with them, 
that few men who are not physiologists ask any question about our heading or arming , as long as it 
conforms to the ordinary standard. ITcncc, it is only when it assumes any particular character 
that names are required for it; and then terms like long-headed, bright-eyed , Roman-nosed ', ass- 
eared, light-fingered , thick-skinned, and the like, take birth. 

All this is actually the case. The compounds referable to the names of the different parts of 
the*human body form the bulk of the class under notice, the class itself being a natural one. 

a. Every word belonging to it can be made into a compound ending in -cd; Le. to any 
name of a part of the hitman body that Participial termination may be added, and a Substantival 
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Adjective prefixed. To the preceding examples add broad-backed , white-livered pigeon-toed , * Purts of 
long-winged^ fair-haired, faint-hearted, and others. S peech . 

b . In all these eases the second element., either as a Verb or aB a Participle, will be either Participle. 

rare or nonexistent. # 

c. Jhis, of course, means that it retains the sense conveyed by it as an element in the com- 
pound. With aejiangc of sense such simpler forms are common enough: indeed, with such a change 
they almost always exist. IVc head armies ; we beard our foes; we hack our friends ; we eye our 
ground; and when, instead of supplying an animal with an integument for the framework of its 
body, we rob it of one, wo skin it. 

The exceptions prove the rule. The ordinary complements to tjie ordinary Verb arc the 
Nouns in -cr and -ing; e.g. hunt , hunter , hunting. Now, where the action is as obscure and inde- 
finite as it has just been represented to be, the Noun is not likely to be found where the Verb is 
wanting. The two kinds, however, are not in the same predicament. If we abstain from the use 
of head = supply with head, we arc? not likely to talk about headers = head-suppliers, c nlnad-furuishcrs , 
of course in the sense here required. Rut heading we may talk about ; for that applies to actions 
of which the agent may be extremely obscure: all that is required being that the action or process 
itself should be clear. Still as no one sees our heads or eyes develope themselves, even such 
approaches to the Verb head ami eye , as heading and eyeing 9 are wanting. Teething however we 
do say; and this because our teeth show themselves after we are born. 

So much for the words that, notwithstanding their Participial form, are really Adjectives; * 

Adject Res resulting out of the combination of a Substantive with an Adjective or another Sub- 
stantive as a prefix, and a Participial inflection as an aflix. 

1 conclude with the notice of a few words of a different, character; words like thunders , rains, 
and a few others. They form a natural class ; being founded upon the names of certain well-marked 
physical phenomena. Here, though the agency is obscure, the Verb exists; the reason lying in 
the striking character of the actions themselves. The agent, however, has the indefinite name of it. 

And so it is with the other chief division of the so-called Impersonals; words that indicate 
some perception or feeling. The opinion, sensation, or emotion, is plain enough. It is a certaiu state 
of inind; so that we are sure enough of its existence. The agency however is indefinite ; and, 
accordingly, words like seems, tires, repents, &c., like the words thunders and rains, are chicflv 
found in the third person, with the indefinite it for their subject. 

If every Participle have its corresponding Verb, what are we to say to such words as words liko 

above-cited, assuming that there are no such Verbs as above-rite / Lot us analyze. The first * b ° v «- 

* , . . * cited | ' i.e. 

element is an Adverb; the second a Verb. Rut this is not all. The Verb is always active'; a Participle* 
Verb neuter, or a Verb intransitive, being in such a combination impossible. This is because * j j thapre ‘ 
the word in question has always either a Substantive or a Pronoun with which it agrees; as 
‘ the above-cited passage,’ ‘the author above-cited/ Now when we recast, such phrases as these 
in such a mander as to convert the Participle into the Verb, the Verb not only governs the 
Noun, but is followed by it in such a way as to separate it (the Verb) from the Adverb. Hence 
‘ # I found it in the ahore-rited author,’ gives ‘ l have cited the author above .’ No wonder then 
that we look in vain for such Verbs as ahore-cite. 

It is well k~iown that in dictionaries many word* of this kind are to be found. They are 
generally entered as Adjectives; the entry making them single words. As the Verbal character 
however of the second element is undoubted, and as they are really Participles preceded by an 
Adverb, T have entered them as such; i.e. as Participles with a Prefix. This means that cited 
is a Participle of cite, and. that above, is an Adverb prefixed to if. € 

Words like able-bodied agree with words like abore-citcd in their termination. In every 
other point, however, they arc rather to be contrasted than compared. The first element is an 
Adjective rather than an Adverb; the second is anything hut a Verb. Decompose above-cited, and 
cited is as good a Participle as we need wish. Decompose able-bodied , and the cases where we fcan 
use the word bodied by itself will be few. The result of the combination is a single word, rather 
than a pair of words; just the opposite of what we found in the words of the last class. 

vot. i. o t 
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There V s another well-defined class of words of this kind; tlioso wherein the Participial 
ending is passive, the Verbal part, as a matter of course, active, and the prefix n Participle con- 
veying a negation. In the Verb such a prefix has no place, inasmuch as it merely implies that 
nothing is done. We polish 9. piece of wood; but merely to omit doing so is not to nnpolish 
it. To nnpolish , is to take away a polish which previously existed. A man, however, of 
unpolished manners, had never any polish at all. For leaving things simply as they were there 
is no negative word. Un-polished, then, in this sense, is pre-efhincntly a word in the same 
category with above-cited. Neither lias a Verb to correspond with it. Each combination, how- 
ever, contains a true Verb. Many people are tin influenced by circumstances ; but there are no 
circumstances which nninjlnence them, i.c. do nothing at all with them. There are no names 
importing activity for ww/-aetions ; or, if there are, they are compounded of non-, and belong 
to the artificial language of logic of contraries. Under the letters i and u , where the words 
merely begin with the negative prefixes in- and un-, will be found numerous Partieipials of 
this sort. r 

In the present class there are several words in -hy, as far-seeing , good-looking, ir ell-meaning, 
&«., where, of course, such Verbs as far -see, good-look, well-mean, &c. arc out of the question. 
Little, however, has been said about them. The forms in -ed are amply sufficient to illustrate 
the principle under consideration; whilst, as is now about to be shown, the forms in -ing »are 
encumbered by special complications of their own. 

If every Participle have its corresponding Verb, what arc we to say to such words as leave- 
taking, hinfea fehing, sightseeing , &c. ? Even thus: that there are certainly no such Verbs as leave- 
take. It is not in English as it is in Latin, where hlrdeatehct , rendered not only verbatim but 
seriatim, is cither ‘ qui aves captat ’ or c qui captat aves," but it is simply and exclusively, ‘ qui 
captat aves’ — A hirdcateher is one who catches birds ; the word birds coming last. The fact 
of this being a plural, though not unconnected with the fact of the compound denoting a habit or 
business rather than a simple act, need not be enlarged on. The order or arrangement accounts for 
all that is needed, making the word birdcatvh, to say the least, unnecessary. Such an 1 the reasons 
for holding that words like birdeatehing, however Participial in form, have no words from which 
they may be deduced, and are consequently no true Participles. That, they may, in course of 
time, have their Verbs, is likely enough; their Verbs to match, their Verbs that give a corre- 
lation . lint this correlation will not be of the kind here required. It will be a correlation in 
which the Participle is the primary form. Let us say that feeling is a derivative from feel. It is 
certain that, if ever we get the word birdeafrh, it will not* be the base of birdeatehing, but its 
derivative. Even at the present time, secondary Verbs of the kind we question are in a 
process of formation, lienee, all we can say concerning the foregoing limitations is that they 
apply to the language in its present state. 

There is certainly such a word as wttnurse. To go out to wetnurse is not uncommon among 
the members of the profession; and what the applicants use in their application the hirers 
may adopt in their luring. Jlaymuhc, too, is an actual word. About the beginning of dune 
the grass-land farmer, in tlic parts about London, prepares to make hay; that, is, to cut, dry, 
lead, and stack so much grass in such and such a field ; the operation being definite. At the same 
time a whole host of itinerants from the Midland Comities go out to hoy make, i.e. to earn what 
they can as haymakers . Now, if a class be real, what alfeets one member of it may affect all. 
lienee the analogy of wetnurse and haymake may extend to birdcatch (i.e. be a birdeatcher or take 
to birdeatehing) and what not. Again, we have seen that there is the word teething. Let some 
condition be discovered under which it becomes a process easily connected with its cause, and 
teeth, as a Verb, i.e. supply with teeth, becomes probable. Again, let wigmakers talk of hairing a 
man ; hairdressers of whiskering him ; theatrical costume dealers of bearding him ; and so many 
more Verbs arc approached. Let men whose talk is of embryology and development talk ot 
thk stage when cartilage becomes ossified as the honing time, and a similar approximation is 
exhibited. Let others in their several departments do the same, and the Verbs which were once 
but Verbs in posse (and that unlikely ones) become real. 
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• Such is the general sketch of the principle which makes the Verb in which alone such •Parts of 
words as sightseeing, birdcatrhing, &c., could originate, in the present stage of our ’language at s l )eecf l - 
least, and as a definite class, philological nonentities — nonentities rather than impossibilities. Participle. 
What is the analysis of its details? It is already suggested. The first element is a Substantive, 
the second an Active Verb. But, when an Active Verb governs a Substantive the Substan- 
tive comes last, lienee, as aforesaid, hirdc a tellers are men who catch hints (not binlrntch ), and the 
craft, art, practice, or business’of men who catch birds is ( birdcalc.hing not catch hinting). lienee 
the want of correspondence. To this statement that the Verb is Active , the chief exceptions arc 
the compounds of the .Neuter Verb gaze. They seem, however, to belong to that class of words 
where, for a certain rhetorical purpose, it is better to violate the grammar than to follow it. 

Even now stargazing and stargazer are not complimentary terms; for rfo one would apply them 
to a scientific observer of the heavens, without implying that he was deficient in some point 
or other connected with sublunary affairs. Though unable to give the details, I have little doubt 
but that at its origin It was what Bentham called dyslogistic. It seems to have # heen a word of 
a class; one which also contained Bird-gazer and Bowel-gazer; each of which seems to 
have been a contemptuous rendering of ausprjr and r.rtispc.r , respectively. In like manner Star- 
gazer was meant to represent the notion conveyed by astrologer , or perhaps oupai ovkottos. If 
soothe worse the grammar the better the word. 

To conclude. What may come hereafter is a matter of calculation ; what has taken place 
to the present time is a matter of fact. That no one lias ever said lea retake , birdcatch, sightsee, &t\, , 

I will n«>t venture to say. I have failed, however, to find them in any writer. I have never heard 
them ; mid I find them, when 1 say them tor myself, grating to my sense of the analogies of language. 

Without refining further on the matter, 1 shall presume that my readers do the same. Should it 
not he so— should there he any of them who have actually met with the verbal forms— should 
there be any who are not offended with them-- -any who, when put in mind of them, may think them 
good additions to the language, and hold that, if not English, they ought to he so to all such L have 
merely to remark that 1 am not prepared to deny this. J only hold that, it may all he granted, and 
vet the words he other than Verbs in the ordinary sense of the term as used when we compare the 
Verb with the Participle. The ordinary Participle is derived from the Verb. If tluse words ever 
become part and parcel of the English language, they will be Verbs derived from the Participle. 

They will take their meaning from either the Participle or the Verbal Substantive, stargazer , leave- 
laker, merrymaker. They will not mean to gaze at the stars , to take leave, or to make merry ; 
though, of course, they will mean something very like this. They will rather mean be a star - 
gazer , be as one faking leave , and be a merrymaker, a difference which a little practice in the 
liner shades of language easily enables us to understand. , 

Let the words, then, in -ed, -cn, and -ing, when they imply or are implied by a Verb, pass 
for l’articipics pure and simple : and when they have no Verb to correspond with, be called either 
Adjectives or Participles with a Prefix. What are we to say when the form is Participial, hut 
the construction Adjectival? Even this — that we have a Participial Adjective. This is no new 
term; it may he found in Johnson. V e may ask, however, what it is that makes it. Is it the 
form, the sense, or the construction ? 

a. The form. — This when taken alone is scarcely conclusive. Form for form, drunken 
is the Passive Participle of drink ; etymologically, a better one than drunk. But a drunken 
man is anything but a man who is swallowed down as a draught. On the contrary, he is one 
who drinks rather than one who is drunk. Meaning for meaning, then, the active form of drunken 
is drench. 

b. The sense , — The commonest instance of a Participial Adjective is the word thinking when 
it means thoughtful , or reflective , as opposed to in the act of thinking. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this aloue has separated it from the ordinary Participle ; a fact which leads us to — 

c. The construction. — A man in the act of thinking is a man thinking ; a man given to thoyght 
is a thinking man . Yet infected in such a combination as an infected atmosphere is rarely, if ever, 
treated as anything but an ordinary Participle. 
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r No single test, then, is of general application ; the fact being that they all take a part in the 
classification ; and, as this is the case, we may have every degree of clearness or of uncertainty. 
Thinking , so far as it is an approximate synonym of thoughtful , and, as such, suggests a state 
rather than an action, is at one end of the list: infected , the Passive Participle of an eminently active 
Verb, and, as such, suggestive of a very definite action, is at the other; having little but its place 
before the Substantive to recommend it. Between these there is every gradation and a debatable 
ground in t lie middle. This difficulty will meet us again and be more'fully enlarged on. At present 
it is sufficient to say that in the forthcoming pages the construction alone is allowed to convert a Par- 
ticiple proper into a Participial Adjective. At the same time the Participial Adjective implies the 
Verb as truly as the Participle Proper implies it. I admit, that all this is artificial; hut I have 
found it convenient : and 1 may add that the main element in the high value thus given to flic single 
fact of position (i.c. the fact of the Participle when it precedes the Substantive being converted, 
simply by the fact of its doing so, into a Participial Adjective) is strengthened by a virtual difference 
of construction, It may safely be said that, if the English forms in -rr/, and -ing, had now, as 
they had at one time, genders, numbers, and eases to change, a change in all three would be made 
according to their position. When used as Participles pure arid simple they would be undeclincd , 
when used as Adjectives, and placed before the Noun, they would lie declined. In (‘very one of the 
allied languages where such a change is possible, it is made; and surely, if possible, it would 
even now be made in the English. Thu Germans say Ich hahe gelicht— I have loved; but fin 
r gdiehtes A7W=a loved child ; and, mutatis mutandis , the Anglo-Saxons and the Scandinavians did 
and do the same. Fpon this I mainly rest for the extension given to the term under notice ; 
repeating that the class it gives us is less natural than it should be, and, also, that I have made no 
such distinction’ between the Adjective when it precedes a Substantive, ami the Adjective when it 
is Predicative, though the change is the same. The Participial forms, however, require refine- 
ments which are unnecessary elsewhere. 

A Participial Adjective, then, is a Participle which in all the allied languages has, oner and 
above its place before the Noun , a fuller inflection than the ordinary Participle; and this, whatever 
may bo its value, is a clear and definite point of difference. 

Thus tar the three Participial forms have been considered in gross. What follows applies 
exclusively to the form in -ing. It has been treated as a Participle, and it would never have been 
so treated had it not comported itself as such. But it also comports itself as something else. To 
those who arc familiar with a long and eminently suggestive note in the late Mr. Richard Taylor’s 
edition of Horne Tookc's Diversions of Parley, much of what is here given will be but a twice-told 
tale. The gist of it is to show' that a great number of the words ending in dug which pass tor 
participles are really Substantives. It was not written before it was wanted; for, until its 
appearance, many able men had quoted such phrases as ‘the risings in the North,’ ‘the watchings 
and wakings of an anxious man/ as instances of Participles in the plural number. That a Par- 
ticiple sliotijd have a plural number is in no wise wonderful. In most languages they actually 
have one, but it is not a plural of ibis kind. 

How a Participle may become a Substantive is shown in words like agent and regent. Ifni 
tbe.se are the names of actors; and the name of a man acting and jin actor are closely connected. It 
is a difficult thing, however, to imagine a Participle denoting an action an action in the abstract ; 
i.e. an action contemplated solely as such, and isolated from an agent. This is just, what a 
Participle never denotes, though Infinitive moods and Gerunds, which are little more than 
Infinitive moods in an oblique ease, do. 

The attention of the reader is now drawn to the two following preliminaries: 

a. That the Anglo-Saxon Participle ended, as aforesaid, not in -w^but in -nd\ lufiand= loving: 

b. That the Anglo-Saxon Verbal Abstract ended generally in -ung, but sometimes in -ing ; 
cleansnng = cleansing. 

i Sometimes the Substantival character of a word in -ing is beyond all doubt, and shows itself so 
transparently that it is almost impossible to mistake it for a Participle, and to connect it with a 
Verb. Such is the case when the Verbal form has no existence. In the way of meaning and import 
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the word dawning is as good a Substantive as the word dawn ; and, if there were no such Verb as 
dawn, no one would dream of comparing it with the Participles: but, as the Verb dawn docs 
exist, the show of a case may be made out for a Participial connect ion. In the word morning , 
however, there is no sueli complication. The Verb morn is non-existent ; or, if it exist, it docs so 
because some one has fabricated it upon a wrong analogy, and 'tinder the false notion that the 
word was a Participle, and that wherever there are Participles there arc, or ought to be, Verbs to 
match. Again, the older form in -nng exists. Putting, then, these two criteria together, we get 
the evidence in favour of morning being a Substantive at its maximum of clearness. 

Slightly less cogent is that in favour of the word r/ra using. Then* is doubtless such a Verb 
as cleanse , of which cleansing is doubtless the Present. Participle. Hut llio older form of the 
Substantive, chmsung , not only existed concurrently with the Aiiglo-Shxun Participle clwnsiund, 
but is known to have done so; clansung being a common example of the termination which it 
illustrates. 
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Then come words for which the chief evidence is the existence of a plural fopn ; words like 
windings and risings, in expressions like ‘ the windings of the river Thames, 5 or the * risings in the 
North,’ along with several others. 

The reader who has allowed himself to become interested in this enquiry will scarcely accuse 
nnj of over-refinement if I go somewhat farther into the question, and ask how these forms arose. 
What the/ are in Logie, in Grammar, or in meaning ; and what they are as Parts of Speech ; has 
already been shown. Hut wliat they are historically, that is, bow they originated, by wluit process , 
or according to what, analogies they were formed, is not so easily stated. 

They fall into two classes. Vet it is only at the extremes that these two classes are definitely 
and decidedly separated from each other. In the mid space lies a borderland, where they run into 
one another, and where the separation is difficult if not impracticable, just as it is with the genera 
and species of Hotanv mnl Zoology, (a.) 'finis, with the very old words, with the words like 
cleansing , there is no difficulty in the determination of their origin. They existed at a time wnen 
the form in -ting was current; and when the u became i, the change affected them accordingly. 
At this time, too, the true Participles ended in -and; so that the separation was easy, the 
derivation from the forms in -nng was patent, and possibility of confusion was out of the question. 
All this is plain and straightforward enough, (b.) Again, with the very new ones, all is straight- 
forward and plain. There is no existing form in -ung at all. The Participles themselves ind in 
-iny, and, except these, there are no forms that, suggest an origin. Are we not, then, justified in 
saying that the very new formations are Participial? We are certainly justified in saying that 
they never arose directly out of any form in -nng. (c.) Hut what are we to say about) the words 
of a medium antiquity; to those which come to us in writings of the time when either the forms 
in - ung may have existed, or when the Participles may have ended in -ud; or, finally, when 
instances of both were to be found? It is no answer to this to say that an accurate history of 
the. word in question would tell us whether this were really ihe-case, inasmuch as the word may be 
older than the oldest author in which it is to be found ; not to mention the difficulty involved in , 
tlrt; search for the oldest author. Even if this were successful, unless we knew that the word was 
'coined by the writer, it would give us nothing conclusive. Again, the forms in question went out 
of use in different parts of the country at different times; and, though I know of no districts which 
still retain the form in •ung, provincial dialects being never rich in abstract forms, the Participle 
in -nd is good Scotch at the present moment. Meanwhile the Scotch abstracts are in -nig ; a fact 
which proves almost as much in favour of their independent origin as the practice of the allied 
languages of the Continent, where, as has been already stated, the forms both in -mg and -ung are 
current. 

That words, then, like pestering or waltzing, words of recant origin, and other than Anglo-Saxon 
in descent, may be separated from words like cleansing, by the laet of their not being directly 
deduced from the forms in -nng, is all that can be said with safety. The very latest words of v the 
class under notice may possibly be as truly Substantival as the earliest; though only indirectly . 
At the time when there was nothing but the forms in -ung to look to, certain derivatives were 
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formed ; from these others ; and others from these plus their predecessors; the mass i>f precedents 
'which supplied the analogy increasing in proportion as the nature of the analogy itself became 
obscure. 

If this question, which is now running fast into the domain of General Philology, has been 
treated over-full v, the excuse for the length of the notice of it must be referred partly to the 
necessity of explaining a new term, and partly to the fact of the real nature of the words it deals 
with being less understood than that of any class of words in our language. But is the simple 
separation of the forms in -ing from Participles and Verbal Abstracts sufficient? It is not. 
Let it be granted that morning , cleansing, rising, and the like, arc undoubted Verbal Abstracts; 
that in s T was walking 4 lie was striking the iron,’ we have equally unequivocal Participles. What 
are we to say to cases where the word is Participial in one part of its construction. Substantival in 
another? Take the word abandoning. Precede it by his. The construction is exactly that of his 
hat , or his horse. This it is if taken alone. Follow it by a Substantive in the Accusative case, 
and write abandoning him. This is exactly the construction of striking him, which is truly Parti- 
cipial. But what is his abandoning the thought ? That such combinations exist may be seen by a 
reference to the word Abandon, in the very first page of this dictionary, where the extract is 
from so important a writer as Clarendon. Is abandoning a Participle? If so, how does it- stand 
to his? Is it a Substantive? If so, put in its place abandonment, and see how the words read; 
or, instead of his abandonment , road their abandonments. The result will be but indifferent sense. 
Can we say that abandoning is not only a Participle, but a Participle in the Genitive ease, and 
that it stands in apposition with his, so that the construing, in very indifferent Latin, would be 
that of ejtts (or HHus) refi/a/uentis cogitationem / No. The Possessive case in English is not the 
Latin Genitive; so that, even if abandoning could possibly be treated as a Genitive, the word his 
ought to be changed into of him, and the combination adapted to the change. The complication is 
great. So far as abandoning governs the thought, it is a Participle ; and so far as it stands in a 
Substantival relation to his, it is a Substantive. Is it, then, bad English ? 1 can only say it is 

English written by an Englishman, in all probability naturally and spontaneously ; and we must 
take the fact of its being so as we find it. There is a great deal of very fair English which will 
not bear parsing; English which seems to he written under the influence of two or three conflicting 
constructions, and to come out as a compromise between them. We cannot ignore the per- 
turbations thus indicated. On the contrary, we shall do well if we look about for a test. After 
abandoning write of, so as to give his present abandoning of the. thought, &c. This is accurate. 
With of thus inserted, we can add an s to abandoning, and write their present abandonings of the 
thoughts , &c. That abandonings is not a common word is true; but it is ail intelligible and a 
possible one. 

The construction of the Verbal Abstract with the Preposition on has left its traces in the 
present language. It is the a in combinations like a-h anting, a-ta Iking, aiid innumerable other 
so called vulgarisms ; all of wliielf are not only good and idiomatic English, hut fire also Verbal 
Abstracts, and not Participles, Verbal Abstracts preceded, like any ordinary Noun, by a 
Preposition. ■ „ 

But now mark, there is not a Participle in the English Language to which this prefix a 
cannot be applied; and that without impairing the sense. Wherever we can say, I am, was , have 
been, shall be, bunting (or anything else), we can say a-h anting, & c. The same is the case when the 
Verb is other than auxiliar. We can say, he is gone, a-h ten ting, or T saw him a-h anting, and so on 
with any and every Verb in English. This is a point upon which any of my readers may satisfy 
himself, and it is one upon which he is requested to do so. The statement js a broad one, and it 
should be corrected if wrong; for, if true, a great deal follows from it. If every Participle, can be 
replaced by a Verbal Abstract preceded by a Preposition ; if that Preposition can in every case be 
dropped ; and, lliirdly, if the form of the two Parts of Speech be identical, what is our warrant 
for«?,alling the ordinary forms in -ing Participles at all ? But if these be not Participles, what 
have we which is more Participial than the forms in - ing when they precede the Noun, and which, 
so far as their construction is concerned, arc Adjectives ? Are these the only true representa- 
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tiyjs of llie Anglo-Saxon and Old English Participles in -7id? Is everything else a Verbal • 
Abstract, which, stripped of certain accessory parts, lias taken the guise of a Participle? If so, 
are wo really to commit ourselves to the doctrine that in the English of the nineteenth century, 
notwithstanding the phraseology of every grammar in the language, and in spite of the fact of . 
every one who uses certain words ending in -ing, using them as Participles, the whole class thus 
implied is nonexistent.; in other words, that we have no Present or Active Participles at all? 

Nay— more than this A4 it certain that even the Participial Adjective is what we have 
supposed it to ho? Is its descent from the Anglo-Saxon forms in -nd beyond doubt? Are words 
in -ing, even when they have a Verb to match, and when they precede their Nouns, hut bastard 
Participles after all ? How far they are Adjectival has already been stated; but what if even their 
Adjectival character be impugned? The best representatives of the Arfglo-Saxon Participle thoy 
may possibly be, but the best, mav be bad. What if they be Substantia# rather than Adjectives? 
Any Substantive may precede another and take an Adjectival import; and many such Substantives 
end in -ing. Morning and weddint j are not only not Participles, hut they are not ^ven Adjectives, 
and morning in a wonting walk , like wedding in a wedding dag , is a Substantive. Yet, in thinking 
man and speaking likeness we have Adjectives. These instances, however, are from the two 
extremities of the class. With the intermediate forms and the debatable mid ground the old 
diflicullics of gradation, transition, and ambiguity present themselves. 

The (Question just suggested is historical rather than formal, and applies to the origin of certain 
words rather than to their present condition. Whatever they may once have been, they are 
Parlicijles now. If a new Verb found its way into our language to-morrow, and we had to 
combine with it the word am, is, or are , we should add to the syllable -ing; and that -ing would 
be the same syllable which some years ago we added to the word waltz , when that Verb, along 
with the object which it indicated, was introduced In mi (iermany. And this -ing in waltz-ing 
was, in like manner, the - ing in such words as virilizing , anathematizing , and the like; words 
which we arc quite sure were never Verbal Abstracts of. the character of cleansing, and morning . 

All this we know well; and we know it because the words under notice, along with many 
others, came into our language long after the forms in -nng had ceased to be inflected, whilst the 
class of speakers who used them never would have said n-ririlizing , on-anathematizing , and the 
like. On the other hand, however, we know that many of the older words in -ing did rlius arise; 
and, thirdly, we arc aware that for a large class of words of intermediate antiquity wo cannot well 
say which of tlie two processes was the real one ; in other words, wutatis mutandis , what has 
already been said concerning the Verbal Abstracts when they first came under notice has its 
application here. The extreme cases are plain enough ; the intermediate ones doubtful and equi- 
vocal. The newest Participles arc formed according to the analogy of certain words a little older 
than themselves, and those upon that of something older; and so we go back until we find that 
one Part of Speech ‘has been transmuted into another; in other words, that between the Logical 
and Historical 'tests there is a conflict. 

That the question under notice has its bearings upon the lexicography of a language is shown 
b^ the very Remarks that have been made 011 it ; and it may easily be believed that in a grammar 
it would be more important still. Indeed, its general bearings go far beyond tlie pale of the 
English Language : and this is one of the reasons why they have not been very generally recog- 
nized. 1 feel pretty sure that some of my readers whose knowledge is limited to our own 
language, and others who, though familiar with the classical languages, the French, and the 
German, have not thought much about general Philology, will accuse me of either investing a 
plain matter with a good deal of unnecessary mystery, or over-refining* upon a point which, for 
practical purposes, is a simple one. No wonder. At the first view, such combinations as I am 
speaking, or I teas walking , scorn so extremely natural as to require no analysis, and to defy re- 
finement. There is the Verb Substantive, and there is the Participle; and the relations which 
the one bears to the other are as clear as the result effected by the combination. This giv<^ us 
an unexceptionable expression of Present and Imperfect Time; an expression which, in each case, 
is much wanted. It is wanted because the ordinary Present Tense in English by no means 
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agrees with # its name; for it denotes habitual , rather than truly present, actions. T dine every day 
at Jive o clock is a sentence of a very different import ’from lam dining. In like manner, I spoke 
* denotes a complete, I teas speaking an incomplete, action. What wav, then, is there of expressing 
. these two conceptions of Present and Imperfect Time better and more natural than the combina- 
tion before us ? 

So it seems to us, who are familiar with the method. There are good reasons, however, for 
believing that it is only on account of our familiarity with it that 1 it seems thus natural. The 
evidence of language in general is against it. Indeed the process, instead of being common, is 
very exceptional. The Greeks and Latins, like ourselves, had both the Verb Substantive and the 
Present Participle; and, f like ourselves, they had frequent occasions to talk of actions going on at 
the time of speaking, and actions which, whilst they were going on, were interrupted, and left 
incomplete. The necessity of such sentences as T am speaking, he. was teaching, is common to all 
languages ; yet elfd Xeyav, ij StSdcncmv, sum haptens, erat doeens, though easily obtained by a 
literal translation from the English, are anything lmt classical. In explanation of this it may be 
said, that, possessing a strictly Present Tense and an Imperfect, the languages which give us such 
forms as Xiyw, i&i'Saa/cs, dieo and dorehat , needed no such circumlocutions ;is the above. Hut the 
point which is most to the purpose is the absence of them in the other languages of the Germanic 
class. Neither the modern Germans nor the Danes, neither the Dutch nor the Swedes, thoitgh 
they have no Imperfect, and though their Present, like our own, is Consuctudinal rather than, 
strictly Present, have them. In short, the combination is a rare and exceptional one. 

Hut the Participial construction is not only Adjectival, but also Adverbial. Where do wc find 
a Participle except in conjunction with either the Copula or Verb Substantive (which is Verbal), 
or a true Verb? If the Latin Adverb ended in •ns, and were identical in form with the Participles, 
who would he able to say whether such a combination as ibat brans was the grammatical equivalent 
to lie went triumphing , be went, triumphant , nr be went triumphantly ? 

And this leads us to another class of words; a small, hut an important one. Tts common 
representative is the word darkling. It has long been known that this is no Participle of any such 
Verb as darkle. Why? Not because no instance of the word darkle ean be found ; for, as there 
is no reason why such a word should not exist, its mere nonappearaiiec is not recognized as a 
reason for its nonentity. It exists in posse. The reason why darkling is not treated as a 
Participle is because there is an undoubted class of Adverbs in -ling. Rare in tlie current English, 
they are common in Scotch, where they end in -/ins ; and, as dark/ins is a Scotch word, and was 
also, along with many others, an old English one, we may safely call it an Adverb. 

1. The termination -ling is a double one. It is -ing, preceded by -/- ; in other words, it con 
gists of the ordinary ending of the Verbal Abstract, plus the sound of /. 

2. This - ing is fundamentally the same as the more special ending of the Verbal Abstract. 

3. The Verbal Abstracts wen* declined ; the Genitive ease ending in -s, the Dative in -e. 

4. The Genitive ease was used Adverbially. Nerds ( = of necessity, necessarily, or perforce) 

is one example, unawares is another. See also A ft er wards. 

5. The Dative case, preceded by on, was similarly used. .* 

6. This <m first changed into a , and afterwards became dropped altogether. 

Hence (1) words like the Scotch darldins. Adverbial as they are, arc, fundamentally, 
Genitive eases of Verbal Abstracts; and (2) words like the English darkling are Dative cases of 
the same; the prefix on having either never been used, or, if used, dropped. That some may 
be Genitives minus the s, and some simple Accusatives, T do not deny. Still, speaking generally, 

I submit that they arc Datives. At any rate, the Adverbs in question are, fundamentally, 
oblique eases of the Verbal Abstracts in -ing or -wig. preceded by 

In an able paper in the Transactions of the Philological Society, Mr. Morriss has given 
us the analysis of the word groveling, and shown, with even an excess of evidence, that it is a 
woAl belonging to the same class as darkling ; so that, in such expressions as he lag groveling, 
the last word only simulates, or takes the sense of, a Participle. Ilcnec it is probable that the 
Verb grovel itself has no real and independent existence of its own at all; but that it is simply 
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a derivative from graveling , and, as such, a Verb made to match another word that looked like a 
Participle. 

And here wc may pause and bike a retrospect of the principles of which the sketch has just 
been given, and of the nature of the complications which present themselves when we come to 
the details. It will ho admitted that the latter arc sufficiently numerous; and I hope it will not 
he denied that the ordinary rules of either Grammar or Lexicography are insufficient to meet 
them. That they may he igrfored is true ; for, practically, they have been ignored. The road to 
English Grammar hits hitherto been an attempt at a royal one; the Gordian knot has been eut 
rather than untied : but the entangled skein yet remains; and the royal road has led us nowhere. 
The result of the foregoing criticism has been two principles; one concerning the accent as a test 
of composition, and one concerning the value of the place which a worif takes in a proposition as 
a test of what that word is as a Part of Speech : and it is admitted that neither rule is absolute 
and thoroughgoing; that neither explodes doubts, exceptions, and ambiguities. That a combina- 
tion should give us a true compound in some cases and a pair of separate words iji others, that it 
should deliver a single word in prose and two words in verse (or vice versa), are, doubtless, incon- 
veniences. Language, however, must be taken as wc find it; not as wc wish it to be fur teaching 
purposes. 

• And the same applies to the Parts of Speech. For Syntax the logical basis is absolutely 
indispensable. Yet- wc have seen how it is traversed by history or etymology. 

1. Pronouns and Substantives, oach giving names, are differently inflected. 

2. Adjectives and Participles, each serving as predicates, have different etymological affini- 
ties ; the former gravitating (so to say) towards the Substantive, the latter towards the Verb. 

3. Predicative Adjectives become Adverbial; and, doubtless, the rule that nil Adjectives that 
thus change their character are Adjectives in the neuter gender is a general one. In the Latin 
and Greek we know it to be so; inasmuch as in those languages Adjectives are declined, and the 
Neuter lias its appropriate termination. But in modern English there is no such criterion ; and 
all that can be said of words like bright, in the sun shines bright ( = brightly), is that they would 
have a neuter termination, if neuter terminations existed. Considering, however, that such termi- 
nations did once exist, this is not saying too much. In other terms, we may call the Adjectives 
thus invested with an Adverbial import, virtual Neuters. 

4. Nouns in an oblique ease become Adverbs. What there aud where , &c., are, lias already 
been stated. 

5. Some of the so-called Infinitives are Gerunds. These, in an oblique case, comport 
themselves as Substantives in the Nominative, and stand as the subjects ol propositions, i. c. to 
t.’r = erring = error . 

(i. Categomnatic Pronouns (like one) become Articles like on and a, words which are little 
more than inflections; whilst a Verb (like hare) becomes in certain combinations what wc may call 
sub-articular, if not actually articular in its construction. 

And, what is of the. chief importance, none of these changes are arbitrary, accidental, or 
a isolated. On the contrary, the nearer we come to a clear perception of the character of our lan- 
guage, the more we are convinced that they are simply so many parts of a system, the system of 
the English Language in il> present state of development ; a system which, instead of being expli- 
cable by the nomenclature of the classical grammarians, demands one of ils own. 

The current statements on this point by no means recognize this great fact in its fullness and 
integrity. The lax doctrine, that, in languages like the English and Trench, the loss of cases and 
tenses is made good by Propositions and auxiliary Verbs, merely touches the surface of a much 
more important process. What we are really doing is this: wc are, by stripping certain words 
of their concrete import and independent existence, and by subordinating them to others, develop- 
ing a wholly new system of approximate inflections ; inflections consisting of initial, rather than 
final, changes : a fact which, without enlarging upon it further, I submit to the reader, witlfc the 
remark that it is not one which the grammarian should overlook. In a dictionary, and that 
dictionary not his own, but one of which he is merely the editor, this is as much as a lcxico- 
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'graphcr can be expected to say in a preface. However, even in a preface, he should place the 
reader in his own point of view. 

That much has been written upon these points is evident; yet, even now, the Ion*/ list of 
coni] dications is by no means exhausted. It is no over-refinement to say that there is a difference 
between a word actually dealt with as (e. g.) a Substantive or an Adjective, and a Substantive 
used adjectivally, or an Adjective substantival ly. Let us take two extremes as illustrative of 
the difference. When Richard I IT. says 4 Talk'st thou to me of ifs' he scarcely makes if a 
Substantive. He only shows that a Conjunction may take a plural ending, and com|>ort itself for 
the occasion as something else. No one, however, unless with a special reference to such an 
exceptional case, would put if in the same class with dog or Jbx. He would simply say that it was 
a Particle treated as a Noun. The same with 1 ifs and ans' meaning conditional, imaginary, or 
hypothetical propositions. In fact, the terms are elliptic ; signifying 4 The word if' and ‘ The word 
an the plural termination belonging to the word word. This may, perhaps, he taken as a test: 
but it will liotf'ipply when a man says that he knows 4 all the ins and oafs' of his friend's house. 
Here the words mean a tinny, a tiling, indeed, which may he reduced to the preceding formula 
by saying that tin* Particle means that which in and oat suggest. Hut this is not exactly the 
word in in the sense just assigned to if'. On the other hand, such a combination as 4 the whites of 
two eggs’ gives us what is all but a genuine Substantive. True it means the white pgrt ; buf it 
has a definite and direct object, to .which it corresponds. Between the first and last of these 
• examples then: arc numerous ini i rmediate usages. In such fi eomhinat ion as 4 the crown jewels,’ 
crown is syntactically an Adjective; yet to enter all such words so combined separately would he 
to add some thirty per cent to the entries. That if and in can he used as Substantives is an 
accident. The English language allows, the Latin and (ircck forbid, tin* usage. In and r.r, iv 
and if, cannot he so manipulated. On the other hand, the natural translation of 4 the white of an 
egg’ is 1 he Latin Substantive albumen. There is an approach to a test here, hut it. is one which 
I indicate rather than act upon. I only draw attention to the last of the long list of complications 
which are connected with the entry of words as Parts of Speech. 

111. Latin words in -o, as A bbreviat ion, are entered — 

[Lat. ithlm ritilin, -n/tis. 1 

This is because the letter -// has to he accounted for, which the simple nominative fails to give us. 

Jn like manner the Participle is given under words ending in -ate and Neither abrogo 
nor excipio. the Present forms, will account Ibr forms like abrogate and except. The Participles 
do this. Hence such notices as 

I L:il. abmtjatm ?, puss. jmrt. of ahnnjoJ\ nml [Lat. ext rptus, pass. part, of excipio.^ : 
and so on, with some other words. 

This is because, in giving the derivation, L quote the word, after the manner of my predeces- 
sors, according to the entries in the dictionaries of the language from which it is tal^en. 

a . In most languages the Noun is given in the Nominative ease. Yet the Nominative ease 

is not always the fullest or most radical form; indeed it is often a modified one. Neither is it 
the form from which the derivatives in other languages arc taken. • 

b. 't he same applies to the Verb. Hut here the practice of the lexicographers varies with 
the language. Some quote the Verb under one form, some under another. Thus, \yc have-- 

(1) The First. Person Present Indicative; as, in Latin, anto^I love. 

(2) The Infinitive Mood; as, in French, aimer-= Lat. a mure = to love. 

With the Latin the Greek agrees; with the French, the German and most modern languages; 
our own practice being, as already shown, more Infinitive than aught else. In the present 
edition the \ erhs arc entered under no inflectional form in particular; inasmuch as when we have 
ejected the prefix to , and deal only with the pure and simple Verb (say the Verb love or speak), 
we may call it either a Present Tense, an Infinitive Mood, or an Imperative; it being, as far us 
its inflection (or rather want of inflection; is concerned, anything except a Second or Third Person 
singular or a Participle. 
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• The Anglo-Saxon, however, is quoted in the Infinitive Aloud. * Drrimhon. 

It is probable that here I might, without censure, have neglected the current practice, and 
have given It/fir instead ot itifimi as the older form of low, but though it would have saved 
unlearned men from speculating about what had become of the # //, 1 have not done so. The 
change might have led to inconveniences which the few first instances would not have suggested. 

As it is, then, the Verb in English is quoted more in the radical form than in aught else; in 
the Greek and Latin in the Present Indicative ; in other languages in the Infinitive. 

The next remark that comes under this head applies to the words Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, German, 
Dutch , Herman, and, in some eases, to words like linear inn or Westphalian, the names for certain f LCm 
German dialects. These arc forms of speech from which some English words are actua derived, 
while others are merely connected with them. Thus — 

Ab&ndon. v. a. [N.Fr. abnuduntwri] ami Abdicant. jmrt. arfj. [but . aMirann, 

mean that it was from the Norman French and from the Latin that the worjls abandon and 
abdicant were introduced into the English. Here, the name of the language (in full or 
abbreviated as the case may he) stands by itself. In connecting, however, certain words with 
ihe Frisian, German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, or Icelandic languages, I sometimes, but not 
very ofteiij insert the word direct . Waltz , Ibr instance, is so entered [ Herman direct |. 

When the addition is wanting, and the name of the language stands by itself, it means that 
the word with which it is connected is not found in the Anglo-Saxon; and that, such being the, 
ease, a collateral form from one of tlic cognate languages is substituted for the direct. This is no 
more than Johnson himself lias suggested. Why, however, is the word not found in the Anglo- 
Saxon? Is it because it was nonexistent, or is it because it has not been preserved in the extant 
remains of the Anglo-Saxon literature? The Danish words thus entered as collateral are the most, 
important ; and they are so on account of the well-known fact of there having been a Danish con- 
quest, and a Danish d\ nasty. AVhat more likely than that. Danish words should he the result? I rom 
the first settlement of Danish invaders on English soil to the death of Hardieanute there was both 
hostile collision and friendly contact between the Danes and the English ; ami, as far as opportunities 
for the introduction of Danish words are concerned, the long reign of Ethclrcd and the influential 
reign of Canute nIVordcd them in abundance. What was the result? Arc the Danish elements 
of our language few or many ? 

The answer to ibis is involved in the adequacy or inadequacy of the extant Anglo-Saxon Adequacy 
literature; and upon this point I differ with unfeigned reluctance with many, perhaps the 
majority of, investigators ; indeed J differ with an opinion which I have more than once, at tbe extant 
no very distant period, myself expressed. Above all, I differ with a writer whose philological 
career, after promising to he one of more than ordinary brilliancy, has unhappily been cut short literature, 
by a premature death. Tbe. numerous personal friends of the late Air. Herbert Coleridge will, 
doubtless, anticipate his name. lie was a strong supporter of what may be called the Norse nr 
Scandinavian doctrine; and, as he had paid more than ordinary attention to the Icelandic lan- 
guage, his opinion was one which he was well able to support. He held that we owed much to 
the Norse invaders, whether Danish or Norwegian, of the Hritish Isles; and in several very able 
papers, in whi h lie maintained the cause of his favoured clients, lie did much to what, at the 
first view, confirms it. He found it. no hard matter to give long lists ot words which were not to 
be found in any Anglo-Saxon dictionary, and which mre to be lomid in the Norse ones, and, as 
a preliminary to the inferences he drew from this, he assumed (not without a fair amount ot 
argument on the details) that, in the dictionaries upon which he legitimately relied, the Anglo- 
Saxon was fairly represented, lie considered that enough of the language had come down to 
us to justify this supposition, and that if a word had left no signs ot its existence in the times 
before the Norman Conquest, it had not existed; and he urged the doctrine, dc non apparentibus * 
of non cxistentibus eadem habenda cst ratio , with all the plausibility with w r hich it is naturally 
invested. 

I hold, however, that such was not the case ; inasmuch as the remains of the Anglo-Saxon 

p2 
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Derivation, literature, or , at any rate of the Anglo-Saxon language, are by no means conspicuous for cither 
their hulk or the variety of subjects with which they deal; both conditions being important, the 
latter the more important of the two. Of poetry, chiefly narrative and didactic, and perhaps 
lyric, the proportion is large; but the language of it is preeminently artificial, and farther 
removed from the language of ordinary life than that of any other European language with the 
exception of the Icelandic. With uncommon words it abounds, and it also abounds with com- 
pounds, a class of words which by no means enrich the lists of roots. Then come translations ot 
Scripture, chronicles, laws, treatises on geography and grammar, charters, homilies, and one short 
novel or romance, none of which belong to subjects in which the language applicable to domestic 
Jife, to political thought, pr to the useful arts, is notably brought into play. That the Anglo- 
Saxon, then, of the dictionaries, even admitting that the dictionaries adequately represent the 
extant literature, represents the language of all provinces of the Heptarchy somewhat better 
than the Hebrew of the Old Testament represents the language ot the ancient Jews, is as much 
as can be fairly* said ; and if tins be the ease, it is transparently clear that there must be many 
words in English which, t bough really of Anglo-Saxon origin, are at present incapable of being 
traced to it. We may realize this inadequateness of representation hy looking at the Greek 
language, and, without comparing the Anglo-Saxon with it either for copiousness or variety, 
ask what we should not have lost had either no Greek drama been written, or, living been 
written, not come down to us: had no orations been delivered, or, if delivered, not come down 
•'to us: no works on philosophy, no lyrical poems, no pastorals, no great political histories, no 
notices of the dialects- the specimens of which, though with the exception of the more important 
ones they are scanty and fragmentary, teem with new and otherwise strange words, words which, 
if it were not for the casual record of them, would, to all intents and purposes, have been 
nonexistent ; only, however, in appearance, not at all as matters of fact. 

It is morally certain, then, that the extant remains of a language may represent it 
inadequately. On the other hand, however, the certainty of this is by no means sufficient to 
justify us in assuming the existence of certain words as often as each individual case tempts us to do 
so, and, having so done, to reconstruct it and attribute it at once to the old language. We might 
do this, perhaps, rightly in nine cases out of ten ; hut what would bo ihe proof of our having done 
so? X o such boldness, however useful as a philological exercise, could possibly be allowed in a 
work like the present. 

Debarred, then, from speculations of this kind, all that the lexicographer can do, when l he 
direct line of affiliation is broken, is to follow the example of the genealogist, and, when the direct 
ascent fails, to fall back upon the investigation of the collateral branches, and, in doing this, strive 
to ascertain the real order of relationship. 

The DanUb I must, however, remind the reader that what I here consider is, the existence or non- 

Element tn existence of Danish, Norse, or Scandinavian words, direct/ a intradural by the Northmen of the 
Danish invasions, in the current, general, standard , or literary English \ special notice being 
directed to the word direct ; whilst, the general, or standard English is clearly separated from t|jo 
provincial English of certain districts or localities. Danish provincialisms are hy no means ignored;- 
aud as little is it denied that sonic Danish words may have come to us through the Norma n-hYerich; 
though of these latter the number must be small as compared with that of the former, '['ho subject 
is one on which much has been written, and a variety of opinions been put forward. It is well 
known that in so influential a work as Hickes’s Thesaurus, one Saxon composition of great value 
and importance, the Gospel Harmony, called the Holland (Healer, or Saviour), was called Dano- 
Saxon; not that any exclusively Danish words were found in it, but because, being other than 
Anglo-Saxon, the doctrine of a Danish influence was the hypothesis that accounted for its pecu- 
liarities. In Dario- Saxon isms of this kind no one now believes; the work under notice being, as 
stated elsewhere, a specimen of the Saxon of Germany, as opposed to that of Britain. Later still, 
aud “by scholars now living, the Danish clement has been exaggerated, ignored, or explained 
away — perhaps in equal degrees. Sometimes the argument (against it) has been that, of the two 
divisions, the Angle was more Danish than the Saxon ; so that what looks like Danish is, in 
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reality, a word common to tlic descendants of the mythic Dan and Angle. Sometimes (in favour Derivation. 

of it), we have the presumptions suggested by the magnitude of the Danish conquests; the 

influence of such kings as Canute ; and, finally, the simple fact of the superiority of the Danish 
mind over the Anglo, a fact of which the Conquest itself is to a great degree, though not wholly, 
the measure and proof. This last view is preeminently favoured by tin*, writers from the more 
Danish parts of England. To this add an early familiarity with Norse literature, and to the 
personal acquaintance with Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and the opinion runs a risk of being 
transformed into a sentiment. 

The legitimate method is, of course, the adduction of instances, and of these there has been 
no lack. The words that are, at one and the same time, both Norse and English, may be counted 
by the hundred. The words of this kind which arc not found in any Anglo-Saxon dictionary 
may be counted by the score. No competent enquirer denies this. The points, however, where 
doubt begins are (1) the question (as aforesaid) as to the adequate representation of the Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries, and (2) the proof of certain words being not only Danish, butiwanting in the 
provincial dialects of Germany. When this is pressed, the presumptions from the phenomena of 
conquest, contact., and intermixture arc fallen back upon. 

Individually, I hold that in the literary English there is no direct Danish. That every Danish 
word whicl^is wanting in the Anglo-Saxon dictionaries is to be found in some provincial dialect 
of Germany, sufficiently akin to the Anglo-Saxon to be put on a level with the Norse dialects, is 
what I am not prepared to pronounce. That the words, however, that arc not thus found have 
diminiidtcd in number as my knowledge of the Frisian and l’latt Dcutsch has increased, I may say 
truly ; and I believe that the opinion of every one whose studies have been in the same direction 
will approve the statement. 1 doubt, too, whether even the presumptions are legitimate. The law 
by which languages borrow words from one another is not a law founded on the mere fact of con- 
tact. Nations borrow words as individuals borrow more material elements of wealth, not so much 
because they have the opportunity, but because they have the need. Now, there were few matters 
in which our ancestors stood in want of Scandinavian vocables. They had nothing to learn from 
Danish agriculture or art ; nothing in religion or literature. As arch-pirates the Danes might 
have taught something to a nation of landsmen; but this the Anglo-Saxons were not; indeed 
the vocabulary of the sea was one. which they had learned long before. With this view, then, 
of the Danish and English relations, even the presumptions in favour of a Danish element in the 
general English falls to the ground. 

What the Danes actually left in England is sufficiently definite, and, if we may speak of pro- what it 
sumptions after the fact, is by no means contrary to expectation. They settled in well-marked dis- ^ 

tricts ; and, as settlers, were influential ones. Nothing, however, except themselves, was new to 
the previous inhabitants. In Yorkshire, in Lincolnshire, in Leicestershire, in parts of Nottingham 
and Derby (as one large block of country) along certain parts of the coast of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
in Annandalo (As if they had reached the West coast by sailing round), in Lancashire, in Caernar- 
vonshire in North, and Pembrokeshire in South Wales, we. find clear traces ot their occupancy. 

Jlut. these are got less from history than from the provincial dialects, and less Imin the provincial 
dialects than from the names in the provincial topography; in other words, the common names of 
our language gi.e us but little, the proper names a great deal. When a Dane settled, lie took the 
names of the places he settled in as he found them, but only in part. The Churches he called 
Kirks ; the compounds of Fish and Ship lie converted into Jus/t and Skip ; calling (for instance) 

Dun church. Dun hirh\ FisherUm, /'Merton; and ShipUm, ShipUm. Where the Roman had been 
before him and left the name Castra, the Dane said -caster or -roister, the Saxon form having been 
- ceaster . This latter reaches us in - Chester or - cester . Orawichestcr and Khrofer arc Saxon; Ancaster 
Danish. Where one of these forms is found the others are found also. Again, what a Saxon 
meant by ford was a stream or channel he could ford across; the Latin vadum . \Y hat a Dane 
meant by ford was an arm of the sea. Oxford wits a Saxon, Strang^/brr/ and Carling/h/v/ were 
Danish fords . Above all, what the Saxon called a tun, town, (or in composition, a -ton,) a Dane 
called a -by, so that this termination, -by, in the names of English towns and villages, is a Danish 
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Shibboleth. By tracing flit' details of its distribution, we may trace the boundary of the Danish 
occupancy, in some cases to half a mile. But all these arc proper names, and what, they most 
especially shew is the simple territorial inHuence of so many Danish landholders, and this was the 
capacity in which they permanently influenced our language. What they held of their own they 
named, and the names so given have been permanent ; everything else having cither not taken 
root, or grown up merely to he checked off by genuine English. This is all the Danish 1 find in 
tin; current English, and, as it deals chiefly with proper names, 'it is scarcely the Danish of a 
Dictionary. 

In Scotland , and (still more) in Orkney and Shetland , this is not the case. There the 
Danish, in many districts, anticipated the Saxon, and came, in the first instance, in contact with 
the Gaelic. Nor is it the case with our own provincial dialects; though even here the Morse 
elements may he overvalued. What is here said applies only to the Direct Danish of the 
Literary Day fish . 

Such is the notice of the word Direct, a word which, of course, implies the corresponding terra 
Collateral Of collateral forms, however, except, so far as they hear upon the question that, has 
just been considered, and are, in consequence of such a hearing, limited to those languages with 
which our own is most especially connected, few will he exhibited. 1 heir proper place is in a 
purely etymological dictionary; and between such a work ami the present the diUt-Tynco is tery 
wide. Etymologies are here inserted solely with one view -viz. that of illustrating the meaning 
of the word. If they do more than this, well and good : hut such is their primary use and object. 
Hence, there is an economy in the exhibition of them, and great- caution in regard to speculations 
concerning them. They are only given under the chief wonl of a class. r l hey are, also, only 
given when they are certain. Where there is doubt, the mark [?] is appended, to show that they 
have not been overlooked, and to indicate the points whereon future research is required. Many a 
word thus marked would take up pages in a specially etymological dictionary ; as may be seen in 
Mr. Wedgwood's valuable work, from which so many extracts arc taken. Some ol the more 
interesting speculative points are occasionally suggested, by combining the derivation with the 
extract, ami in such cases the extract is placed between brackets. 

An etymological dictionary is one thing, a. dictionary of any particular language another. 
For the former the collateral forms are indispensable; they illustrate the phenomena of lan- 
guage in general. In the latter they are ornamental rather than necessary. What is wanted 
in a work like Johnson's is the meaning of a particular word at a particular time; and for 
this purpose, the value of even a direct derivation may be overvalued. To ‘know that on It in 
English was dc in Anglo-Saxon is to know something; but it is scarcely the knowledge that tells 
ns what is meant by an oak-tree. Its logical value, or its value in determining the import of a 
word, is of the slightest; its true value is historical. It tells us how certain points of sound, of 
spelling, and of meaning have changed or stood still ; and this is useful knowledge, capable of 
being compendiously communicated. From our French elements we generally learn more, inas- 
much as the changes of every kind are greater and more interesting— more, influences havebecn # at 
work. What with the French and the English, and what with the Latin and the French, there 
are generally some instructive phenomena. But. these arc valuable as facts in the history of lan- 
guage in general, rather than as facts illustrative of the actual significations of words. 

Nevertheless the importance in English etymology of the French (involving the Latin) as 
compared with the Anglo-Saxon has been greatly undervalued. Nine-tenths of our difficulties lie 
within the domain of the former; hence much that has been said about Johnson’s ignorance of the 
languages of the German group has been said inconsiderately ; my own opinion being that the 
objections are plausible rather than real. So far as Johnson limited himself to merely giving the 
older forms of new r cr words, lie is randy wrong in any point of importance. What he breaks 
down in is the spurious philology he superadds; his collateral forms from the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and the like. But these, I submit, arc his true weak points. On the point of pure and 
direct descent his learning in this department, though little enough, was, in a general way, enough 
to keep him right 
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,In thus holding that collateral derivation* are out. of place in particular dictionaries, and lhat rivatinn . 
direct ones, even in particular dictionaries, have been overvalued, I by no means disparage either ~ 
the one or the other. My tastes and studies both go the other wav. Xo dictionary should be 
without them. As compared with an explanation, or an extract, they do little; in combination 
with one or both, much. They supply the mind with detail after detail in the way of general 
philology- They invest the questions of meaning with interest. They aid the memory by giving 
individuality — L might, almost* say a biographical personality —to words. Lastly, they and they 
alone, help us in the historical analysis of our language. If the etymons of an Kuglish dictionary 
merely enable us to apportion its elements among its German, its French, its Latin, its Greek and 
its other more miscellaneous constituents, they would, considering the compendious manner in 
which such a distribution is indicated, do more than enough to counterbalance the pains taken 
with it. 

And this distribution of the elements of our language between its two main constituents of 
tbc Anglo-Saxon, or German, on the one side, and the French, or Latin, 01^ the other, is 
important. Words which may be traced up to cither the Anglo-Saxon itself or to its German 
and Scandinavian congeners, and words winch came to us through cither the French or tbc con- 
geners of the French of Latin origin, or the Latin or Greek direct, have very different histories. 

Both in scientific, ethnology and in practical political history, the two groups thus suggested 
have always been not only separated from one another, but, in many eases, compared for the 
sake of being contracted. That this contrast may amount to a real antagonism is not impossible. , 

It is probable that it has been exaggerated ; but it is certain that, to a very great extent, it is a 
reality. 

Vet even this, >o numerous are our complications, must be taken with a reservation. Real as 
ihc two groups arc, it is only when we compare the extreme forms that any definite line of demar- 
cation, as applied to the history of single words, can be drawn. A word taken directly from the 
Lai in, as the basis of the French, though clearly belonging to a branch different from that which 
gives us a will'd which was used by the Germans ol Tacitus, is by no means in the same 
predicament with many words which we cannot treat but as French. Not to mention a great 
number of terms which, from being originally, from some imitation of a natural .coiiud, not to 
mention a number of others, perhaps equally great, which arc common to the classical and 
German divisions as branches of a common slock, or as collaterals oi a common family, there 
are the important constituents of a third group, to which the histories of Germany and franco 
give us the clue. Fnnin\ a word which by no means carries with it the same import as 
(iuuli is itself a German word, and it was from the German Franks lhat it is derived. I\ ith 
tin? German conquest of Gaul, which at the time it took place was partly Roman and 
partly Gothic, were introduced numerous German words, which had only to be incorporated 
in the ordinary French, to be either lost, altogether or changed in form, meaning, or both, in the 
German or Anglo-Saxon of Britain, and to lie reintroduced by the Norman Conquest to take 
upon themselves the garb of French elements in the Kuglish language. And, indeed, this is what 
they really are. As English words, they are French introductions; though, as French words, 
they were originally introductions from Germany. 

The exham five enumeration and the analysis of these has yet to he effected. Nor is the 
statement a disparaging reflect ion upon either past or existing investigations. 1 he means and 
materials are wanting. The method itself has scarcely been sketched. Even tin* bearings and 
difficulties of the question have not been generally recognized. Lo tbc number of them a rough 
approximation may be made either by reference to the well-known work of Durango on the Low 
Latin, or by a tax upon his memory on the part of the classical scholar. Of the numerous word* 
in Dueange which, in accordance with the title of the book, pass as Latin, though Latin of a 
kind foreign to the old Romans, the majority is of German origin, most of which might as easily 
have belonged to the Anglo-Saxon as to any other German form of speech. A majority of them, 
by a simple deduction from the foregoing statement, are also utterly foreign to the Latin of the 
classical writers. Yet these arc the words which without being Latin (whilst at the same time 
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they arc not found in the Anglo-Saxon) the English lexicographer rightly treats as French. And 
French, as aforesaid, they arc. Though German, and perhaps English, they come to us disguised 
sometimes in respect to their form, sometimes in respect to their meaning, sometimes in respect 
to both. 

Derivation is a word with a wide meaning in the first instance; however, its explanation is 
a very simple matter. In the first instance it is neither more nor loss than the comparison of 
two words in the same dialect of the same language, hut belonging to different stages of it, 
with the newest form and meaning on the one side, and the oldest form and meaning on the 
other. If any intermediate forms and significations are given, so much the better; indeed, at 
times they are necessities rather than superfluities. With a little latitude small differences of 
dialect arc overlooked. Nevertheless, even an old Northumbrian form for a recent West- 
country word gives a slight, though unimportant, deflection from the true direct pedigree, and 
approaches a collateral one. This applies to the Anglo-Saxon part of our language ; and higher 
than the Anglo-Saxon and the Old-Saxon, in the direct, tine, Englishmen cannot go. That 
the Mtrsu-Gothie would give us older forms is true, but descent from the Mceso-Gotliic is col- 
lateral rather than direct. When the word is of French origin we can go further, generally 
up to the Latin, but there we stop. Parallelisms with the Latin, even when they are drawn from 
so near a congener as the (I reck, are collateral, and much mure so those from the Slavonic, 
Lithuanic, and Sanskrit. 

Closely akin to the preceding is the question of the relations of the literary, or dictionary 
English, to the Anglo-Saxon; and this falls into two divisions. First, there is its relation to the 
Anglo-Saxon under the category of New and Old, Modern and Ancient ; and, secondly, there 
is its relation as West-Saxon, Mercian, or Northumbrian, in the way of dialect. 

1. Using the common, though by no means unexceptionable terms, Synthetic as denoting a 

language in the condition of the Latin and Greek, and Analytic as denoting one in the condition 
of the Italian, we must remember that both Analysis and Synthesis are mere matters of degree. 
So far as it lias a possessive ease and a preterite tense, the English of the present moment is 
Synthetic. So far as the Anglo-Saxon agreed with the English rather than the Greek and Latin, 
it was Analytic; indeed as compared with the. classical, most languages are Analytic. Without 
cither a middle or a passive voice, with a minimum of moods, with no true future tense, with 
all the cases except the Genitives (in -r.v) and the Datives (in -inn) but indistinctly marked, the 
Anglo-Saxon is an inflectional language only when compared with the modern English. The 
personal endings of the plural arc lost in the English Verb, but it is only the loss of a single 
form, for in Anglo-Saxon all three ended alike. In the so-called Weak Conjugation almost all 
the cases had the single ending -an. The declension of the Participles was nearly that of the 
Adjectives, the declension of the Adjectives that of the Substantives. I submit, that, if details 
of this kind are underrated, the generalities suggested by the comparison of the Italian with the 
Latin may mislead. * 

Nevertheless, though the Anglo-Saxon lost, comparatively, but few inflections, having com- 
paratively but few to lose, the contrast between it and its descendant, even in the matter of 
inflexion, is inqiortant, and this not because many signs ol case and gender were lost, but because 
the loss was spread over a great portion of the language. The present Adjective has nothing but 
the Degrees of Comparison ; the Anglo-Saxon had not only its Genders like the Substantive (and 
that in all its degrees), but it had one declension when preceded by the Definite Article, and one 
when Indefinite. The Definite Article, too, now reduced to the, had its inflexions, and so, ns 
aforesaid, had the Participles ; and as the Article is a word which is always presenting itself, its 
denudation, so to say, is a very conspicuous character. The inflections, then, though few, were 
lost over a large space. 

2. Is the present Literary English the descendant of the old literary Anglo-Saxon, or the 
descendant of some Anglo-Saxon dialect which was, comparatively speaking, uncultivated? The 
literary dialect of the times before the Conquest was the West-Saxon ; in a less degree the 
Northumbrian ; in a still less degree the Mercian ; and, probably, in the least degree, the East- 
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Angli#n. Of the dialects of the present time, the one which has the host right to be called the 
lineal descendant of the \Y est-Saxon is that of Dorsetshire; its claim being suggested both by 
the history of the classical Anglo-Saxon literature, and by the present structure of the provincial 
form of speech. No towns show themselves in greater prominence under the Heptarchy than 
Shcrboume and Malmslmry. To these, if we take in the eastern p:lrts of Somersetshire, Glas- 
tonbury may be added ; Glastonbury, the residence of the influential St. Dunstan. That 
Wantage, in Berkshire, was the birthplace of Alfred, and that so important a collection of Anglo- 
Saxon poems as that contained in the (\»dex Exoniensis belongs biblingraphically to Devonshire, is 
all that can be set up in favour of any other district, lu Berks and Devon, however, the dialect 
is fundamentally that of Dorset, so that it is only in minute criticism that the difference is indi- 
cated. That there were late remnants of the British nation in Dorsetshire *is an express opinion 
of the best writers on the Dorset dialect, and the best investigators of the county antiquities ; but 
that there were more of them in Somerset, and more still in Devon, is the opinion of similar en- 
quirers; the presumption being decidedly in favour of such having been the ease. Jf more Anglo- 
Saxonisms arc at present retained in the more western districts, their presence must he attributed 
to their greater distance from the present, centres of the Literary English of our own times. When 
the Dorset dialect wants them, it is not because they were missing at the beginning, but because it 
has h^t them since. 

Wc arc brought closer to the origin of our present literary language, by the elimination of 
the West Saxon, the great representative dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, from the field of provincial 
or sectional competitors lor the honour of being the mother-tongue of the English of our present 
great writers, and their immediate forefathers, from Drydcn downwards; and closer still by the 
elimination of the Northumbrian. Hence no dialect looks more like the Literary English of the 
nineteenth century, if the Literary English of the nineteenth century be not lineally descended 
from the dialects of the Wc*t-Saxon rather than that of the Mercian territory. Though Devonshire 
has a few more Anglo-Saxon forms, it has some which are less Anglo-Saxon than Keltic. To 
Somersetshire this applies less closely ; indeed it is only iu the way of miiiutiu; that. Somerset is 
separated from Dorset; the object of the present remarks being to prefer Dorset anil Somerset 
to Berkshire and Devon, indeed to make Sherbournc, Malmsbury, ami Glastonbury, the Florence 
of Wessex, rather than Wantage, Winchester, or Exeter. But now let us look to the capital; 
Whatever may be the present; whatever may have been the early importance, of London, »ve 
must train ourselves to consider it as what it was at first — a town or borough of Middlesex; 
and, as such, subordinate our view of its characteristics in the way of speech to those of the 
small district to which it belonged. AVliat was the original nucleus? what the dialect of Middle- 
sex? It, doubtless, was that of Essex with its East- Anglian affinities (not over strong), rather 
than that of Kent. It was, probably, that of Essex, rather than that of Surrey. Nor have the 
traces of the dissimilarity wholly disappeared. So far as London represents Middlesex, it 
agrees with Essex; especially on its eastern side. But, as towns separate themselves from tho 
rural villages around them, the London form of* speech took in two fresh elements ; elements which 
represent the concourse of a multitude rather than the representation of local provinciality. One 
of these is got from the vulgar ; and beginning with a heterogeneous mass of peculiarities, passes 
into the region of vulgarity, cockncyism, or slang. Another, connected with literature and educa- 
tion rather than individual peculiarities, is invested with a character of culture and generality, and 
exalts itself into the authority of a literary, a classical, a standard, form of speech. In this the 
Literary English is held by the writer to have had its germ ; and this, other things being equal, 
spread most easily over the district where the original dialects most closely agreed. This seems 
to have been in a north-western direction. Hence, the English of Mercia lent itself to tho 
English of the capital more readily than the English of Wessex. It is only in calling the Literary 
English of the present time the English of London, rather than that of Northampton, of Leicester, 
or of Oxford, or of any particular place in any particular county, that I unwillingly differ fropi 
many of my influential cotemporaries ; to whom belongs the merit of correcting the loose notion 
that because the English followed the Anglo-Saxon, and because the great literary dialect in 
VOL, i. q 
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Anglo-Saxon was tliat of Wessex, it was tlic Wcst-Saxon upon which our literary language was 
to be affiliated. To those who disparage the merit of having dune this, and fancy that a very 
slight amount of critical acumen was needed for the exploit, the story of Columbus and his egg 
may be applied. AVe all know it now; and if*, instead of talking of the Anglo-Saxon, the earlier 
scholars had talked of the dialect of We.-; ex, or the West Saxon, all might have been easy. But 
as lung as so general a term as Anglo-Saxon was in exclusive use', and as long as the term 
English was limited, as it practically was, to the English of literature, there was a tendency to 
look to the succession in time only ; that of place being kept in the background. 

This is the place; for explaining tin; meaning of the words Cataehresis and Cutachreslicalhj ; * 
words frequently used. At first sight they seem pedantic. Cataehresis, however, is a term 
to which 1 give a inlire definite ami precise meaning than is generally given to it. Except 
in works on Rhetoric, the word is by no means a common one ; in these, however, it is generally 
explained to mean abuse, so that a word used attach nstically is a word used abusively, this 
latter term having a special import. Such expressions as a wooden milestone , a brass candlestick, 
and the like, are the ordinary examples of it ; and, in Rhetoric, they may pass without any 
exception being taken to them. In Grammar, however, and in Lexicography, it is convenient 
to restrict the word to abusive forms; amt of these there arc more than enough in even the 
literary language of the best writers, who, of course, take the word as they find it, and yse it 
sometimes eonsciou>ly, sometimes unconsciously. In most cases, though not in all,' it is too late 
to rectify the errors thus created ; in other words, the original mistake has made itself good, 
and must be accepted as it is delivered to us by general practice. 

In the following pages, it means in tin* first instance a false form; but all false forms are not 
necessarily catachrolic, indeed the majority is not so. In order to give a genuine cataehresis, 
there must he not only an original error in language, hut an error that is adopted, ami held to 
be no error at all. Xor is this all. It must simulate; a true formation: in other words it must 
follow ail analogy, though a wrong one. The examples of it fall into two classes; one containing 
errors in the way of inflection, (he other errors allcctiug the simple word. I will gi\o some of the 
more notable examples of each. 

It is not uncommon to hear of ‘the land being overflown with water;' where it is evident, since 
oversowed is the right word, that the analogy of tin; words Jty and flown has misled the speaker, 
who in this ease, it is to he hoped, lias few followers. This, however, is a cataehresis that 
is only germinating, being by no means general with even indifferent, writers, and nonexistent 
with good ones. Still, though it exists, it has a chance of being corrected. Hence, it has not 
taken firm root in our language. It serves, however, to show that one word, at least, is in danger. 

At the opposite extreme are the words became and did ; the first in such expressions as 4 The. 
dress you wore yesterday became you,’ the second in such as 4 It did well enough for what I wanted it.’ 
Theoretically, these are samples of bad language, very bad; of language which, when it first took 
its present form, was quite a* bad as overflown for overflowe.il . There is no coniuiction between the 
words become as the translation of the Latin/zo, and become as the translation ol the Latin convemo, 
meaning suit. The lir.-t is a compound of be and come, meaning cento ; the second is from a toord 
which in Anglo-Saxon was bee u m e man . It is the Congener of the German = suitable. Tfiut 

the two words may have a common origin, 1 neither allirni nor deny. I only state that the 
true preterite of the first is beat me, and that the true preterite of the second is beeomed. \ et 
who can use this hitter word? The analogy that has identified the two forms has done its work 
irrevocably. Vet it is false analogy for all that. 

The same applies to do and did. The do which translates the Latin facto is the German 
thun, of which the preterite is f/;r//=did. The. do which translates the Latin valeo is the German 
ta u yen, of which the preterite is tauyede. In Danish, too, it is dttye and duyede , pronounced due 
and duedr. Yet. who could say ‘ Ft dooed well enough ’? The wrong analogy is again all-powerful. 

The last example I give of the words belonging to this class, the smaller of the two, is the worst 
spelt word in the English language- the word could. The more we go into its history the more we 
become convinced that the / has no place in it. It is no part of the Present form can ; it is found 
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in nogo of the allied languages, the German being hann, the Danish law.* It occurs in none of the Cathchresix. 
other tenses, and in none of the Participles in any language; except our own. The Anglo-Saxon 
preterite was rn ]>r, and the Scotch (for the / is found in only one division of the English language) 
is cond. Yet it exists, and its origin is as transparently eh;ar as its existence. The patent and 
plausible analogy of the l in would and should , where it represents* the //in will and shall has 
misled 11s. 

The forms in -in<j are to a great, degree cat achrestic, and in the fact of their being so lies a Forms in 
large part of ihe justification of the term Verbal Abstract. It is not denied that every Verbal ,ln e* cata - 
Abstraot is a Substantive, and that the creation of new terms unnecessarily is an evil. Why 
should the familiar word Substantive be ignored? Why should a great, natural, and generally 
recognized class be broken up? To tins I answer, that it is not on the notion that Verbal Ab- 
stracts are oilier than Substantival that the new term is resorted to. The reason lies in the 
ambiguous character of the forms to which it applies. In this ambiguity lies the fundamental 
characteristic of the class. As mere abstracts, i.c. as words simply indicating ai^ action, the 
ordinary Verbals in -er arc just as good as the words in -/;/</. In each case an action is denoted. 

[n each case the sense is suggested by the verb hunt; the only difference being, that whereas 
-inij gives the act purely and simply, -rr connects it. with the doer or actor of it — the agent. In 
word:} like /under, however, there is no ambiguity. Then; is no other Part of Speech with which 
words like huu/rr can he confounded. Of course this tc-t is. to a great extent, artificial ; or, 
rather, the need of applying it is accidental. It is not a fact of language in general. Jt is simply 
an accidci i of the English Language; and, as such, a piece of English, rather than general, 
grammar. 

JV. The portion of his Diclionnry upon which Johnson himself most especially expected (per- xv. ex- 

haps invited) criticism, and that of a hostile kind, was the Explanations. Nor was this unnatural. **!*™ A ' 

1 TXOXT ANI 

They constituted the part that, after the general framework and design, was the part that was definx- 
moitt truly his own. To arrange words in Alphabetical order, to nolo their places in Grammar, TI0W * 
and to give examples of their older' forms and meanings, were matters in which earn and circum- 
spection, caution and judgement, were nearly all that was wanted. To explain and define required 
more thought and involved a higher responsibility. Herein it is clear lay the work which 
alone marked the difference between a master and a sciolist. Perhaps Johnson overrated its 
difficulties; perhaps lie lixed bis stand, ml of excellence too high; perhaps be had found that in 
this division of his subject the labour of thought had been the greatest, and the difficulties of ex- 
pression the most discouraging. Nevertheless, his forebodings have not been made good. It is 
chiefly upon the merits of his Explanation that his present reputation rests. And that deservedly. 

Acute in drawing distinctions, and sagacious in divining the leading significations of words, he has 
left less to he done in this department than in any other; or, at least, he has left the Explanatory 
department in a condition which his successors have been but little inclined to alter: 

• 

Kiuk.t mult urn, frustraque Jaboret, 

. Ansi is idem. 

Something in this matter may, perhaps, be due to the simple fact of his authority. In many 
cases his explanation, like a prophecy which fulfils its own accomplishment, has verified itself; and 
words have been used in certain senses, uot because they were so used by the earlier writers, but 
because Johnson has so laid down their import. Upon the whole, however, he wrote upon lan- 
guage as one who helped to make it — boldly and freely. ■ 

And here I may remark that, though most of those who, at the present time, treat of Dic- 
tionaries, use the woi;d Definition rather than Explanation , it is the latter, and not the former, 
which is Johnson's word. That he wholly eschews the former is more than can be said with truth. 
Explanation, however, is his word, and it was probably chosen deliberately. It is certainly the 
more general term ; since more than half the words of our language are incapable ot being defined^ 

It was certainly the more practical term. The strictly logical definition by Genus and bpeeies, even 
when applicable, is but ill adapted for conveying information respecting new words : though well 
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Explanation , 


V. QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


suited for removing ambiguity from familiar ones; whilst the Definition which runs out into the 
length of\i description, though admirably fitted for instruction, is impracticable iri a work which 
deals with words by the thousand. 

By improving, when practicable, the comparatively easy and unscientific Explanation into the 
rigorous and scientific Definition, many have thought that lexicography may be improved. 1 
doubt, however, whether such be the case. It is no paradox, but a simple truth, to assert that 
strict logical definitions have scarcely a place in the language every day life, and of general 
literature. Herein nine words out of ten have a floating rather than a fixed meaning; and with 
this they serve their purpose of a medium of communication in matters wherein extraordinary 
nicety is not required. It is only when applied to special investigations and discussions that they 
want fixing; and thefti the Definition may be but temporary. What are called Questions of 
Definition, Questions as to the Meaning of a Term, Verbal Questions, as opposed to Ileal ones, 
show this. They would not exist if the language of ordinary life was not, to some extent, indefinite ; 
and, when the special question for which they were shaped into definitude is over, they return to 
their ordinary state. There are numerous exceptions to this; upon the whole, however, Defini- 
tions, in the strict sense of the term, are not the best kind of explanation for a Dictionary. 

Perhaps the best notion of the meaning of a word is to he got by dividing the elements of its 
illustration ; in other words, by improving ait approximate Definition by an illustrative example, 
and the' illustrated example by the approximate Definition or thtf Explanation properly so 
called. In this case the explanation and example are complementary to one another. To these 
add the Derivation, and, I believe, that few words will be found of the meaning of which the 
reader will not obtain an adequate conception. That it is neither rigidly scientific, nor laudably 
philosophic, may he granted. On the other hand, however, it is submitted that it may be some- 
thing better. It may be Natural . Let anyone who has ever explained to an enquirer of ordinary 
intelligence the meaning of a new word analyze the proms, and lie will find that in most cases two 
out of the three means of illustration under notice are resorted to. An Explanation is extemporized, 
which is probably somewhat loose. An Example, perhaps, or extemporized sentence, improves it. 
And both may be improved by the Derivation ; the value of this last, element depending upon the 
nature of the word. 

V. Tt- has generally and justly been held, that in his Extracts, Examples, or (Quotations, .John- 
son was singularly fortunate. One of the merits commonly attributed to his book is, that it may 
be taken up anywhere and found both amusing and instructive. It is possible that much the same 
might be said of any work that gave an extract under every, or nearly every, entry. Upon the 
value of the Example, as such , enough has perhaps boon said. It helps and improves the explan- 
ation. It is complementary to it. Between the two an adequate practical exposition ol the 
meaning of the word is conveyed. As to the Quotations themselves, f am not. afraid of com- 
petition ; a statement which may be made with but little fear of the charge of presumption. A 
later writer who has the authors of an additional century to choose from, has .an advantage over 
his predecessor which it would be affectation to ignore. The question, however, of examples is 
largely mixed up with that of entries. Many of the more recent Quotations of the present *work 
are new because they deal with new words. 

Sometimes when a Quotation, by running to an inconvenient length, requires to be 
abridged, and a part from the middle is omitted, a short row of dots is inserted in place of 
the words dispensed with. Without some sign of this kind, the style of many an author would be 
greatly disguised, and to some scant justice would be done. To take the middle out of a sonorous 
and carefully constructed sentence is to make the author of it appear to write much more clliptically 
than he really docs. 

Again : sometimes a word is repeated by the same writer within the space of a lew sentences 
By omitting a part of the intervening text, which may often be done without impairing the sense, 
,wc multiply our examples and economize our space. 

In one class of words not only is this system of omission necessarily carried to a great length, 
but the modification of it, unless considerable injustice be done to the author, is imperative. 
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EXTRACTS, EXAMPLES, AND QUOTATIONS. 

Pew passages of an etymological kind can be given in full. Some of them, indeed, extend Quotations. 
over several pages. Yet the subject is preeminently a speculative one; and one which, as such, 
should be given, if practicable, in the very words of the propounded When the view is original, 
and, still more, when it is one to which the Editor who quotes it either takes or suggests an exceji- 
tion, the propriety of letting it stand in as full a form as possible is evident. Yet space fre- 
quently forbids more than a certain amount of illustration. Hence, as a general rule, the doctrines 
of Mr. Wedgwood and others arc better supported than from llie extract they may appear to he. 

That the principle of illustrating the meaning of each word by extracts is carried to a greater 
length in the present Dictionary than in any preceding one is evident ; and it is hoped that this is 
a favourable characteristic of the work. It is one by which the reader is the gainer; inas- 
much as it enables him in many cases to criticize the Editor by a simple comparison of the illus- 
tration with the entry. At the same time there are a lew points in which complete correspondence 
is not to be expected. In the matter of accentuation it often happens that the word quoted, if the 
extract be from a poet, has one sound in the entry, another in the extract. The saiye applies to 
certain eases of orthography. \\ hatever .spelling the Editor may himself adopt, that of the author 
from whom the Quotation is taken is always followed in the extract ; or, at least, that of the 
edition from which he is quoted. An occasional want of correspondence is the result ; indeed, in 
some •instancy, the extracts may give more ways of spelling than one. This discrepancy, however, 
is by no means peculiar to the present edition : for it occurs in nil that have preceded it. In some 
eases, therefore, the reader may prefer the authority of the writer quoted to that of the Editor; and, 
though it is hoped that these will not he numerous, it is necessary to remind him that, in every 
word, he has really a cheek of this kind before him. 

Upon the whole, however, the extracts arc not given to illustrate either the spelling or the 
pronunciation: though, to some extent, they illustrate both. Their primary object is to supply a 
context by which the tncaniitff of the word, which lias partly been suggested by the Derivation and 
partly supplied by the Definition, may be more distinctly explained. This has already been 
stated; I believe with truth. Nevertheless, when I consider the difficulty of combining the close 
' thought required for the elaboration of a sclf-suflicient definition with the labour involved in the 
search for words and examples, not to mention the other minute details of a large lexicon, 1 cannot 
but own that it is a convenient one. I have acted, however, upon it, on its own merits; in many 
cases trusting for the. explanation of a word to the extract rather than the notice that precedes it. 

, It. is upon this principle of distribution that so little attention is paid to doubtful derivations. 

Tf the main object of the etymon of a word be the explanation of its meaning, it is manifest that 
the only useful derivations are the certain ones. It is upon this principle, too, of distribution that 
valuable Dictionaries ki America have been illustrated by plates — an innovation which goes far 
towards turning a Dictionary into an Encyclopedia. Without expressing an opinion as to the 
desirability of such a change, I cannot overlook the tendencies towards such a consummation. 




ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


adj. 

= 

Adjective. 

adj. ado. 

= 

Adjectival Adverb. 

adn. 

= 

Adverb. 

art.. 

— 

Article. 

AX 


Anglo-Saxon. 

can/. 

■= 

0< mj unction. 

Ft. 


French. 

Gr. 

— 

Greek. 

inter j. 

r=: 

Interjection. 

Lat. 

= 

Latin. 

L. Lnt. 

= 

Low Latin. 

N.Fr. 


Norman French. 

part. adj. 

= 

Part ieipial Adjective. 

part. prrf. 

= 

Participle with a preli 

pr. 

r= 

1 Vonouu. 

pr. adr. 

= 

Pronominal Adverb. 

prep. 

= 

Preposition. 

s. 

rr 

Siibsfmiti\e. 

v. a. 

= 

Verb Active. 


v, it. — Verb Non tor. 

verbal /tbs. = Verbal Abstract. 

P This, when it stands alone between tbo brackets in 
wliicli tin* dcriiation is usually given, means that 
the derivation' is either unknown nr uncertain. 
Jlofore a date or statement, it means that the 
hdit.or thinks that the evidence requires improx- 
ing: when two stand together, they indicate that 
the writer quoted, ns well as tile I'M it or, has his 
doubt's. 

(Iticli.) C. liicliardson, Diet ion aVv of the Knglish Lan- 
guage. 

(Nuresby IT. & W.) Nares, Dietionarv of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, as edited bv llalliw.il and 
Wright. 

(Ord MS.) A valuable collection of annotations and 
additions with which the Kditor was kindly fa- 
voured by the late Mr. George ( »rd of Philadelphia. 
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Power 
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0 (in not) 
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Ph 

ph (in lV/ilip) 

X 

X 

= 

(Mi 

ch (in mouare/*) 

* 

* 

— 

Ps 

ps 

u 

<4 


0 

0 (in note). 


ANGLO-SAXON LKTTFTCS. 


n to =• Tli in ///in — capital and > :m«ll. 
f) O = Tli in Mine capital and "mall. 

3 This is, in form, precisely tin* A’iuIo Sa\«»n X~y. 
It was used long after the other letters were obsolete; 
and its sound probably varied with the district. Though 
always a sound akin to that of the // in ;//»«/’, it was, 
probably, no 4 always the sumo sound. In the North it 
seems to have been the////, or guttural //, as it is now 
sounded in Craven. Tn the Midland Counties it may 
lmve been yy ; garden being sounded yyarden. In some 
few instances it may have? been tl e sound which stands 
in the same rolutiou to y as v to //, iS to /, and the z ill 
azure to tho z in zany ; a rare sound, and by no means tho 
guttural yh. In inauy printed works it is represented by, 


I s: so that ymny is zouy, or sonny. This is an error 
arising solely out of tin* lik.-ncss of the letters, or signs, 
by which the Sound is represented. It oltencst coincides 
with yh. as in kniyht. or with //; especially, in this last 
case, when at the beginning of a word. It may be treated 
as y. 

The mark over a and u in words like .*/«'// and bur, 
in Anglo-Saxon, is certainly not an accent indicating 
stress or emphasis (since the preceding words, like many 
others, give it in monosyllable*), but an orthoepicai 
sign, d corresponds to tho Fnglisli aw (as in bind), and 
i/ to air (as in hurl ) ; ami, ft9 far as we can judge of a 
language spoken nine hundred years ago, they were so 
sounded. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ABAC 


A B A N 


ABAS’ {L„„ 


A j. Name* of the first letter of tlic 
i Alphabet. 

1. When taken by itself, in teaching the 
alphabet, it was called A per sc~ A % 
ifjwV/: See Parse. 

l) frair Cryseyde, tlio llouru and A per se 
Of Troy Hud U recce. ^ „ . „ 

Chaucer, Tfslnmcnt of Cryscydr, ,s. 

2. When written as a capital, and called 
(Ireat A, it signifies priority nr headship. 

Truly, were I (ireat A, l>cforu 1 would he willing 
to i»o ho ahiistHl. I would wish myself l.it tin A n 
t IiouhiuuI times. -Wall'*, Com of ion oJ'JIubbts, p.ft. 

:). In Lttt/ir. Sec? Proposition. 

A. art. See A n. 

A. prep. For its power in such expressions as 
They go a-ljcgging In a bankrupt's dour i Drydt-n), 
See On. 

Aback, atfit. [«/i hack]. 

1. Hack. 

They drew aback* os half with shame confound. 

Spcnstr, Pastorals •, June. 

2. Behind ; from Muiid. 

Ycneriiis, perceiving I In* danger of the general, 
was about to have assailed the poupe of Italy his 
gallic, mi i« have endangered her being set upon 
hoili Is -ion* and abacke.— Kuollcs, history of the 
Tin-i.it, s;y A. (Ord MS.) • 

:l. In Narit/ation. Towards the mast: (ap- 
plied to sails, &c.). 

bravo the foremost yards aback. 

• Falconer, Shipwreck. 

At dnylight.on the following morninir, tin 1 English 
sails wi re taken aback, with a line breeze ul the 
N.W., while this enemy’s Heel kept tho southerly 
wind.— Southey, Life of A \i*an, i. 127. 

Aback, s. [Fr. abaque.] Square tablet or 
Ciirtouehe. Obsolete, rare. 

In the center or midst of tho po*m was ati aback 
In which tlm finny was writU’ii. - H.Jonson, Part of 
kiny Junta' Jiiitertainnieiit , dr., Works, vi. 430. 

Ab&it. prep, [a triple compound, the parts 
being u-«ou, Ik*, tpftan * aft, ufterpurt: 
in A.S. bafla, 8. --- the hack ; brrfhm, adv. 
and prep. ^ after, behind.] Chiefly used in 
Mai'ii/ation. Behind. 

And the boatswain of the gnllcy walked abaft tho 
« tnastn, and tho mato aforo tho mast .—llackluyt, 
Vuyayvs, ii. 187, 

Ab&Ueiiato. ». a. Same as A 1 i e n a t e. 

Tho devil and his deceitful angels do so bewitch 
them, no abaliennte their minds and trouble their 
memories .— A rchbishop Sandy*, Sermon * , ful. 132. b. 


Ab&nd. v. a. Same as A b a n d o n. Obsolete, 


rare. 

They stmnifiT n p e 

Than they which soiurlit at lirat 1ln*ir helping hand, 
And Vortiger enforml the kiir.doiu t aabaad. 

Spenser, Faerie Quern, ii. in, <w. 

Abandon, r.a. [^.Vr.ahandonncr: see Ban.] 
J. (jive up; resign; forsake; leave to itself. 
Ill* present to my aid, 

Nor iiuilOffA union s our once favour'd maid. 

hrytl I It, Fables. 

This filing confessed by IVtcrdoth ti"t only aban- 
don i .no heresie, hut the same must Ik 1 a Imrj 

against all heresies.- ftishop of Chichester, Sermon 
bt fore the (puen: J.‘i7i>. 

J'aaanism might si*em rashly to accept this des- 
perate issue, girding itself for one linsil effort, and 
jirnclniniiuir, that as Koine had hrouifhL mill on Ipt 
own head by abaiuhiiiny her g"<K so her gods had 
for ever almndomd l lie nufait liiul capital. -M it man. 
History of Latin Christianity, h. ii. ell. i. 

They had sum a. new representative system de- 
vised, ‘tried, and abandoned. -Macaulay, Jlistury of 
Knylaiid, eh. i. 

With over to. 

hook cm me ns a man ahnnlnned o’er 
To an eternal lethargy uf love. . , „ . 

Hrydni, Spanish briar. 


With of 

Then, Is'inp alone, 

heft ami abandoned of his velvet friends, 

Tis right, nuoth he ; this misery doth part 
The tins of company. ........ 

Shah-spear, As you like it.n. l. 

With from. 

Being nil this time aha lulon'd from your lied. 
Shakesijcar, Tamiuy of (he Shrew, induct, sc. 2. 


2. DmmiuiCP. Obsolete . 

Messed shall ye is' when men shall hate yon, and 
abandon your name as evil for the Son of Man's sake. 
■ Luke, vi. 22. lihevnt Testament. 

Abandon, s. Obsolete. 

1. Object iibandoncd. 

A friar, an abandon of tho world .— Sir A. Sandy*, 


Statu of del iy ion. 

Art of abandoning, relinquishment. 

These licovy exactions have occasioned an abandon 
of all mines but wliot arc of the richer surt.-Aoru 
Kamcs. w , 

A>&ndoned. port. eulj. Lost in character ; 

depraved. , . , 

The confusion he was in. upon such an unexpected 
provocation, extremely disordered him, and ho im- 
mediately sent away i\\\*jdmudmtd pmtitiitc with 
indignation.— AW*n», Life of Htshop HaU,p. 45U. 

.bAndoner. s. One who abandons. 
Abandoner of revels, mute, emitemjdnlivo. 

Mmumont and Fletcher, Two Soble A tnsmen. 


Ab&ndonlng. verbal abs. Desertion, for* 
suking. 

Jfe liojs'd his past meritorioiiH actions might out* 
Weigh his present ahawtouiny the thought of future 
action .— bird Clarendon, History <f the Great iff 
hellion, viii. 

Abandonment. *. Act of abandoning. 

A supreme power is placed at the head or this no- 
miual republic, with a more open avowal of military 
despotism tbau at liny former |ieriod ; with n mom 
open anil undisguised abandonment of tho names 
and pretences under whirh tlmt des]iotisiu long at* 
tempted to eniuvul it.- Pitt, Spen-h, Fell. 1S0O. 

The only point in this 1 1 miry at which human 
nature uttered a feeble remonstrance was »be t i/*i»- 
dan nun t of infants, who never Anew the distinction 
lietW's'ii good and evil, to eternal tires. — Mihnan, 
History of Jmtin Christianity, b. ii. ell. ii. 

Abase, v. a. [Fr. ubuisser.} 

1. Lower. Obsolete. 

Saying so, he ni.ui <d his lance.— Shelton, Transla- 
tion of Don Qui,rotc, i.-t. 

2. lleduce, huiuhle. 

And not motirding dilTrenee of degree, 

Abas'd your daughter, and exallml uie. 

Vryden, Fable*. 

Abasement, s. Stale of lieing n based. 

Them is an abascim nt because of glory ; and there 
is that lifletli up his head from a low e»tnte.--AVcfc- 
si ant ic us, xx. 11. 

Ab&sh. o. a. [N.Fr. esbahir , part, esbahis- 
smit — astound, startle.] Put to shame; 
confuse ; confound. 

And with that word came dredn avaunt, 

Which was abashrd and in gretii fere 
When lie wiste Jeulosie was ncro; 
lie was for dredo in such aifray 
That uut a worde durst lio Nay. 

Chaucer, Ho nut mil of the Rase. (Weilg.) 
They lieunl, ami wen* abash'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. 33!. 

With nt. 

I did not lielievo her, and I was abashed at her.— 
Tobit, ii. 13, 14. 

With of. Obsolete. 

Be abashnl of the error of thy ignorance.— Eccle- 
siastiens, iv. 23. 

[Abash is nil adoption of the Fr. esbahir, as soundi'd in 
the greater number of the liilleetions, esbahissnns, 
esbahissais, esbahissant. In order to coiivitI tho 
word thus inflected into English it was natural 
to curtail merely tho termination! on/, ais, ant, 
by which the inflections dilfered from ctu-li oilier, 
aiul tho verb was written in Engl ink to abainse or 
abaish, as ravish, polish, furnish, from raoie, polir. 


two modes ot spelling obsolete. Thus obey was 


Many English verbs of a similar derivation were 
formerly written indifferently with or without a fliial 
sk. when* eiistom hna rendered one or other of tho 
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written nheisse or nbryshe ; Inf ray, hrfrash.—Wedg. 
mi nil. Dictionary of English Elymology.} 

Ab&sblng. verbal aba. Putting to shame. 
Obsolete , rare. 

Cert os (quoth she) that were It great mnruayle 
Ami nil abaslungu without end. ^Chaucer, Jioecius, 
iv. 1. 

Ab&fthment. s. Confusion, baslifulncss. 

Obsolete. 

Which manner of ahashmrnt l*ocnm»* her not ill. 

SkvlUm, Due nit. 

Ab&itnf. verbal abs. 

1. Lowering, depressing, casting down. 0ft- 

solete. 

It is n point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you speak w ii li ymirryi* ; -yet with a demure 
nbasiug or it unmet hues. Uncoil. Essays, «•>. 

o Depreciation of tin* coinage. See Base. 

At this tiiuo also, the Kind's Alaji-stu* . . . ili«l now 
purp-isc imt only the abasing of the staid copper 
money, hut also," Ac.— Grajlon, Chronicle, Edward 
I7.an.fl. 

Ab&atardixe. r. a. Reduce to the condition 
of ft bastard. Obsolete. 

Being mifsrlvcs 

Corrupted And abasia rdizal thus. Daniel. 

Ab&tOh v. a. fX.Kr. ubuttre. Av at down.] 
!. Heat down ; lower, weaken ; depress, hum- 
ble ; lessen. 

This iron world 

Bring* down the stoutest limits to lowest state: 

Fur misery doth bravest minds abate, 

Spenser , Mother tluhberd's Tale. 

Time that changes nil, yet elnmres us in \ain. 

The lusty, not the mind ; nor ran eontroul 
Tli* immortal vigour, or ahafe I In* soul. 

Dryib n, Virgil's Murid. 

Who can tell whether the di\ iue wisdom, to abate 
the glory of \ huso kings, did nol resene this work 
to lie done liy a queen, thul. it might appear to lie 
his own iunneiliiitu work 't- Sir J. Uu'its, On Ire- 
land. 

If you did know to whom I cave tlie ring, 
And’how unwillimtly l loll the ring. 

You would abate the strength of tour disp.easure. 

Shakespear, Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

It may, however lie thought that tlu-sa several 
fuels are to he explained hy the rircuiiistaiirc that 
the rulers <if the English Church had nol yet eomo 
to a rupture with tin* great hulk of those who had 
preferred the aneieiit worship, ami that they wen* 
••nuteiit to abate siiiiielhiug of 1 1n* breadth or their 
own reforming |irineiples purely for the sake or con- 
cilia! imi. Gladstone, The Stale, in its Relations la 
the Church, eh. \ ii. 

2. In Law. To abate ii nuisance is to re- 
move or lessen one. To abate a writ is by 
some exception, to defeat or overthrow it 
(The verb in its legal sense is both neu- 
ter mid active, us may be seen in Abate, 
n. ii. 2.) 

Ab&te. v. n. 

1. Become lower, less, or weaker; or dimi- 
nished in degree. 

As day advanced tlio wind her seem'd to abate. 

Ityron, Don Juan, ii. ,10. 

So pensive, dear! Is, then, lliy warmth ubulcilV 
—Shi ridiin. School Jar Scandal, 

With of. 

Our physicians have observed, that, in process of 
time, sumo diseases have abafeil of their virulence, 
and have, in a manner, woni out their malignity, so 
as to Iw no longer mortal. — Dryden, Prifacu to 
Hind and Panther. 

2. In Law. 

A stranger abnleth, llmt is, entereth upon a houso 
or laud void by the death of him that last possessed 
it, before the heir take bis possession, and so kccpclh 
him out. Wherefore, as hr thul put I el h out him in 
lNMNCHsiun, is said to disseise : so lie that steppeth in 
iM'twcen the former possessor and his heir, is said to 
abate. In tho neuter signification thus: the writ of 
the ilcmanihnciit shall abate, that is, shall Is 1 dis- 
aUisl. frusl niliil, or overthrown. Tho appeal atndeth 
by covin, that is, that tho hcciinhUou is defeated hy 
deceit.— Cowell, Law Dictionary. 

A yi'ar and a day must elapse ere tho right abafeil 
from tho * lord in punuiit.’ for so was the lord called 
over all Europe in the idioms of the several longues, 
And honco it cannot have been a very easy matter 
for any man to take advantage of the poor-law, 
whilu It reuiainod any one’s advantage to kwp him 
from filling into the state of imipcrism ; in uthcr 
wonls.no uiftn whoso lalxiur still possessed any value 
would bo so cast upon tho world ns to have no refugo 
but wluittlfb church in ohristian churity provided. - 
• Kemble, Saxon* in Jihuland, b. ii. ch. x. 

Abt went 8 . 

t Diminution, deduction, extenuation. 

Xenophon tells ui, that tho city contained about 
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ten thousand houses, and allowing one mnn to every | 
houso, who eouhi have any share in the government 
(tho rest eonsisting of women, eldidrcu, and sit- 1 
vauts), and making other olivious abaUnunts, tln*so 
tyrants, if they had lieen careful to adhere together, 
might have been a minority even of the jieoplc 
collective.- • Swift, On the Contests in Athens and 
Rome. 

(.'ofree hns, in common with all nuts, an oil st rongly 
combined und entangled with earthy particles. The 
most noxious jiart uf oil exhnh's in roasting to the 
abitiemcnt of near one quarter of its weight.— 
Arbufhnot, On the Xaiure unit Choice of Aliments. 

The law of works is thnt law, which requires per- 
fect olx-dience, without remission or oW#mcs/ ; so 
that, hy that law, a man cannot be Just, or juati- 
IIihI, without au exact ]>erfomianeo of every tittle. — 
I,ockc. 

We cannot plenil in abatement of our guilt, that 
we were ignorant of our duty— Dishop AUerbury, 
Sermons. 

It would lie impossible, and nol very useftil, to de- 
termine t lie precise abatement that must lie made 
from t he noetic and rhetorical panegyrics tliat huvo 
celebrated its fame, U'fore they can lw m-oncilcd 
with the soIht language of historical trutli. — Rishvp 
Thtrlivall, History <\f Greece, ch. xiv. 

*2. In Heraldry . Murk, by the* Addition of 
which to u coat of Anns its dignity is 
nbasod. 

Throwing down the star! (the nobles and sena- 
tors) to tin* ground; putting dishonourable abate- 
ments into the fairest coats uf arms.— J)r. Sjienser, 
Righteous Ruler. 

Ab&ter. s. One who abates. 

AhaUrs of acrimony or sharpness, are exposed 
oils of ri|s' vegetables, and all pn'parations of such : 
ns of almonds, pistichoos, and other nuta.— Arbuth- 
not. On the Xaiure and Choice of Aliments. 

Abatis, s. [Fr.] Fence, for military pur- 
poses, made of stakes and felled trees. 

Such nlso aiming llic Slavonians were the viei. en- 
circled hy hti abba fin of Limber, or at most a paling, 
ami proper to re|>cl not only an unexpected attack, 
but men enpnble of resisting for a time the onset of 
practised forces; such in our lime have Utii found 
thestiH'kndes of tho Burmese, and the jmh of the New 
Zealander, and if our skilfhl cngiuiHTs have rx- 
pi'rienced no contemptible resistance, and this livi , s 
of many brave mid disciplined men have been sacri- 
ficed in tlieir reduction, w«j may admit that even tho 
oppida of Cnssi vela Linus, or l.'aratac, or (ialpicus, 
might, as forLn>sses, have serious claims to the at- 
tention of a Roman commander.— Kemble, Saxons 
in Engl ami, h. ii. eh. vii. 

Yet then 1 was a tradition on tho subject, proliahly 
of some antiquity, which np]M‘nni to have assumed 
various forms, one of which was adoiilnl by N'epos, 
who relates that Milliailes probrted his Hanks from 
the enemy's cavalry liyan a butt is: a ftu-t which it 
may lie thought Herts lot us could scarcely have imssisl 
over in silence, if it Imd tss-n knuwn to him ,—Uishop 
Thirl wall. History of Greece , eh. xiv. 

Ab&we. v. a. Dazzle, [see under Awe.] 
Obsolete. 

I saw the rose when I was nigh, 

It wan thereon a goodly sight— 

For such another, as 1 gosse, 

Afnme ne was nor more veruieille, 

J was otn need for merveille. 

Chancer, Roman nt if the Rose, fli'.tfl. 
The original ls'ing: 

Moult mWiahis de la merveille. (Wedg.) 

Abbacy. ». [Lut. abbulia .] Rights und otiitv 
uf an abbot. 

According to Folinus, an abbacy is the dignity it- 
self, since au ablsit is a term or word of dignity, and 
not of attU'v.—AylijFe, Vureryon Juris Camnnei, 

The temporal power throughout dis'lansl llwl It 
did not bestow, or if it sold for any stipulated gilt 
or service the lienellen attached to tho sms*, tho ab- 
bacy. or the prclicnd, it did not presume to sell tho 
spiritual function, hut only the projierty of tho on- 
(lowniciit. The sovereign was the lii'gn lonl, not of 
the bishop or the abbot in his hierarchical, Imt 
solely in Ins feudal rank.— Milman, History if Latin 
Christianity, h. viL 

Abb&tial. adj. Relating to an abbey. 
Hare. 

Abbatial government was probably much mon* 
fftvourablo to national jmtsperity flian baronial 
authority.— Sir F. Eden, State of the Door, p. GO. 

Abbe. s. French for abbot : (applied also in 
France to a class of persons under the old 
regime, who, having entered on the first 
orders of the church, became men of letters, 
tutors, &c.). 

lira long some bowing, smirking, smart ahbi 
Remarks two loit'rcrs tlmt linve lost tlieir wny, 

Dnieper, Progress of Krrour. 1. JW4. 

Ho [Lord Mahon J is so bigoted a purist tliat lie 
trausfbnns the Abbe d’Estrces into an Abbot. We 
do not like to ace French words introduced into 
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English composition ; but. after all, the first law of 
writing, that law to which ail other laws are sub- 
ordinate, is this, that tho words employed shall Iso 
such as convey to tho nailer tho meaning of the 
writer. Now an Ahliut is tho head c& a raligiuui 
house ; an Abbi fis quite a ililferent sort of ponton. 
It is Imttcr uudnuliiedlv to use au English wonUhan 
a French wonl ; but it is ls>tter to uso a French 
word than to niiNUso an English word.— Macaulay, 
Essays, Lord Mahon's IVar if the Spanish Suc- 
cession. 

Abbess, f. [Lilt, abbatissa ; whence A.S. 
abbtidifise, by contraction ubbessc.] Su- 
perior of an abbey, when a female. 

On |dssc abhudissan myiistro wtm sumhrodor.a 
In this alibcM's minster was a certain brother.— 
Alfred, Translation if lkda's Uistoria Eccletuts- 
tica. 

They fled 

Into this abbey, whither we pursu’d thorn ; 

Ami here the abbess shuts Lite gato oil us. 

And will nut suUer us to fetch Tiiiu out. 

Shakesjtear, Comedy if Errors, v. I 

Abbej. 8. [Fr. abbayt .] Religious esta- 

blishment, presided over by either an abbot 
or abbess. 

The clergy trembled for tlieir IteneflccM, the landed 
gentry for tlieir abUys and groat titluu— Macaulay 
History if England, ch. i. 

Abbot. 8. []<. Lut.. abbas = father.] Supe- 
rior of an abbey, when a male. 

At length with easy roads lie came to Tx-icester, 
Ixnlg’d in the abls'y, where the reven'iiil a bind. 
With all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. 

Shakespmr, Henry 17//. iv. l. 
There was no longer an Abbot of (ilgsLonbury or 
an Abbot of Reading seatisl among the peers, ami 

i tosscssed of revenues equal to tho\i* of a jiowerlui 
•lari.— Macaulay, History tf England, ch. iii. 

Abbreviate, v. n. [L. Lat. abbreviatus , 
part, of abbrevio.] JShortrn. 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, an- 
other hy culling oil 1 . Jiacou, Essays, 2U. 

Abbreviate, s. That which abbreviates. 

Obsolete. 

Tin* abbreviates of life.— Whitlock, Manners of the 
English, p. i. 

Abbreviation, s. 

| I. Act of abbreviating; shortening. 

Abbreviation and prolongation of life stand upon 
tin* same foundation : anil the self-same arguiuems 
f cither confirm them, or o\ertltrow them, Imtli to* 
j gi*ther.— Smith, Portrait if Old Age, p. 2ol. 

2. Compendium or abridgement. 

Such is the propriety and energy ift them all, flint 
they i-iiu never Is- elinuged, bill lo disadvantage, e\- 
c.epl in the oircuinsLanecof uur using abbreviations. 
■ Swift. 

Abbrbviator. s . One who abbreviates. 

Rut if, com]iarcd only with the older logicians, 
the assertion of I)r. Iliuus is found untenable, wliat 
will it Iw round, if we compare W'hatcly with tlw 
logicians of the Kantian and bcilmiLiiu. i« IkniI. of 
whose writings neither the Archbishop, norhis.it- 
brt viator, sei'ins ever to have lieaid. — Mr IF. 
Hamilton, Lectures, Logic, lecl. ii. 

Abbr6vlat«re. j. Same us A bbreviat ion. 

Obsolete. 

lie is a good iimn, who grieves rather fur him that 
injures him, than Ibi- his own sull'ering; whopiii.is 
for him Hint winugs him, forgiving all bis faulty 
who mHiiier shews merry than auger; who filers 
violence to Ins appetite, in all tilings eiidenvuuring 
to sulalue the tlesn to the spirit. This is an latw I- 
k*ut abbreviature, of the whole duty uf a Christian. - 
Jeremy Taylor, Guide to tk-votion. 

The hand of Providence wriU-s often hy alfirevia- 
tuns, hieroglyphics, or short eliaractera.— AV T. 
Drome, Christian Morals, jj 2D. 

Af B, C. .s’. Alphabet. 

Tlu-n conics Hie question like an a, h, c, bonk 

Shakespear, King John, L *• 
As nljilials-ts in ivoiy employ. 

Hour nllcr hour, the yet imldlcrcd boy, 

Roi ling and pircxling with a deal of gli-o 
Those seeds of M-icnco calk'd Ii is A, li, C. . 

Cowjht, Conversation. 14. 

Abdloant. adj. [Lat. abdicuns, -antis.] Ab- 
dicating, renouncing. Obsolete , rare. 

Take oil tlieir vizards, and underneath WJ* 
wicked Jews, murderers or Christians, monks awt- 
cant of tlieir orders.— Whitlock, Manners if w* 
English, p. IM. 

Abdicate, v. a. [Lat. abdico % part. 

entus - renounce, resign.] 

1. Resign, or lay down, office or authority* 
fl. Jn yeneral 

The father will disinherit or abdicate that power 
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he hath, rather than miffer it to be forced to a willing 
lnJustice.-i/ar/i/H, Anatomy if Melancholy, To the 
Meatier. , 

The cryn-bmran abdicated their nervier.- - Gibbon , 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Umpire, ch. lx vii. 

b. A throne or crown . 

He [Anmrath I T. j determined tn abdiaat* the 
throne in favour of his Neeniiil min, l’rinee Mahomet, 
Re.— Sir E. Creasy, Dietary i f the Ottoman Turk*, 
ch. iv. 

lie [Clmrlcwi 1 1.1 wait utterly without ambition. 
Ifo detested business, and would sooner have ahtii- 
ci/ciidiis erowu Limn l lave undergone the troulilo of 
really directing tho administration. — Macaulay, 
History <f England, nh. i. , 

c. A bishopric or cardinalate. 

Heron and Lazarus, tho (jalllc bishops, were do* 
nounced in tho strongest tenon to tho AMnun 
Council an vagabond, turbulent, and intriguing ore* 
laten, who liad either atulieathd or abandoned tm*lr 
ween, and travelled about how i tig strife and calumny 
wherever they went. — Mil man. History of Latin 
Christianity, a. ii. ch. ii. 

He had been invented by the name gentle violence 
in the rank of a Cnntinal ; and in tliat character had 
wrought hin temporary triumph in Milan. Already 
had no addressed an earnest argument to Pope 
Nicolas II., to 1)0 allowed to abtlicafo the weary, 
unthankftil, uninonnstie oilier. Dnniiani saw the 
monk, in ull hut itn imthoiiaI austerity, departing 
from the character of Hildebrand.— MdmanJUstory 
qf Latin Christianity, b. vii. elk 1. 

d. The papacy. 

When Gregory VT., eom|>olled to abdicate the 
Fanaev, retired into (irruiuny, bo wan followed by 
Hildebrand; on ( iregory's death Hildebrand re- 
turned tjpr a short lime to his Moved retreat at 
I'iugny.— Mil man. History of Latin Christianity, 
b. vii. ch, i. 

*2. Dethrone, disgrace, deprive of office or 
right. Obsolete. 

Scjiligcr would needs turn down TTninnr.nml abdi- 
cate him alter I lie possession of t lin e t Imusiiud years. 
— Drydtii, l‘n face to Third .1 Hen It. tny. 

Tho Turks nMieatiil rornutus. the next heir, 
from the empire, hei-ause lie was so inueli given to 
his book. 'Jtui'ton, Analgin y of M< laneholy, Tn the 
Reader. 

Abdication. s. Act of abdicating an office. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince's nMieatinn 
can make any other sort, ofvnenney in the throne, 
than would he caused by his death ; since lie cannot 
alslicatc Tor his children. otherwise Ilian liy his own 
consent in form to a lull from the two houses. - 
Swift, On the Sentiments of a Church of England 
Alan. 

On the other hand, wo hilly admit that, if the Long 
Parliament Tirol pronounced I lie departure »f Charles 
from Ijoudon an abdication, and had called Kssi-x 
or Norllmuilicrlaiid to Ihe throne, the new prims* 
might have safely hi-eu suffered to reign without 
such restrictions. - Mavanlay, Essays, Jlallam's 
Constitutional History. 

Abdttory. .?. [L. Lat. ahditnrium.'] Place 
for keeping or putting by anything. Obso- 
lete , rare. 

AMdorhnn. An ahtlifarg or place to hide and 
preserve goods, plnte, money, or a chest in which 
relics are kept.-f.WfY/. Low Dictionary. 

hi the center of the kernel or grain, as the safest 
abtlilory, is the aourcr of germination.-///*. Robin- 
son, tin i Iowa, p. 133. 

Abdomen, s. [Lat.] Nelly. 

The abdomen may be <«>nsidcrcd as tbr fimda- 
nl part of 1 lit* frame, inasmuch as it is never 
banting in monstrous fret uses; and as it contains 
part < whirl, a iv the llrsl fnriued in tlw* embryo, and 
are the centres and sources of organic life. —Coplmut, 
liUtyonory of Practical Mnlieine. 

Abdominal, adj. Constituted by, or apper- 
taining to, the abdomen. 

A vegetal i vo samemTw or form prevails in Ashes 
throughout, tin* vertebral column of the trunk, which 
is made un of only two kinds of vertebra*, character- 
ised by the direction of the pampopl i.vscs ; tlnue 
in the alnlomiual region are lateral, usually stand 
out, nud support ribs: hut in the enudnl region 
they bend down and eoalesec at their extn*milii*s. ■ 
p a2 M ’ un Comparative Anatomy, led. iii. 

This has been Hhewn distinctly by Kmiuert in 
jjegftrd to the hydroeyamr. acid; which, when intro- 
nuttsl into this bind leg of an animal after the ab- 
dominal aorta lias torn tied, product** no effort till 
i. "RJ* 1 *™. 1 m? removed, but then arts with rapid - 
Chrmtisun, Treatise on Poisons, pt. i. eh. i. 
sect. l. e 

Abdominous, adj With an excess of ab- 
domen. Rhetorical. 

t i < J° rp 2!l ,u '' Hits abdominous and wan, 
kike a fat squab upon a Chinese ton. 

Cotoper, Progress qf Errour 
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Abddoe. v. a. [Lat. abducts i] Draw from 

one point to, or towards, another. Obso- 
lete' rare. 

If we abduce the eyo unto either corner, the ob- 
ject will not duplicate ; fur, in that posit .on, the axis 
of the cones remain in the same plain, as is demon- 
strated in the optics delivered by (odeii .— Sir T. 
Jlruwnr, Vulgar Errours, iii. 20. 

Abdtiot. v. a. Take away privily and for- 
cibly. 

One must needs vole, for the thing is self-evident, 
tliat his majesty lias Is-en abducted, or spirit i-d nw:iy . 

* enlevd,* by some jicrson or persons unknown .- 
in which iif, what will the coiislitutinu hav 
us dof — Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. ii. b. iv. 
ch. iv. 

Abdfictton. *. 

1. Taking away: (generally applied to tl„- 
foreibli* carrying off of persons, especially 
children, ami females with un intent tin 
constrain them to nmrry). 

Tho other remaining offence, that of kidnapping, 
lieiug the forcible abduction, or sterling sway of a 
man, woman, or child, from their own country. - 
Sir IV. liluekstoHC, Commentaries, iv. IS. 

2. In Anatomy. Act of an abductor muscle. 

They | tho muscles] can stir the limb inward, out- 
ward, forward, hick ward, upward, downward ; they 
can perform adduction, abduction, flexion, exten- 
sion.- -Smith, Fortrait of Old Age. 

Abductor, s. In Anatomy. That which 
draws away : (chiefly applied to muscles.) 
See Flexor. 

lie supposed the constrictors of the eyelids must 
Is* strengthened in the NU|iercilinUM; the aMitefors 
in drunkards and contemplative men, who have the 
name sternly ami grave motion of the ey e.-Arbnth- 
not ami Pope, Martinas Seriblerus. 

Abe&r. r. a. [A.S. aberan.] 

1. Near, or comport, oneself. Obsolete. 

Tims did tin* gentle knight liimRcIf obearc. 

Sfwnser, Faerie Queen, vi. P, 43. 

2. Tolerate. Colloquial ^ , vulgar. 

Aberrance, s. Comportment, behaviour. 

Obsolete. 

flood abearance or good behaviour. — Sir 11’. 
lUoekstonc. 

Abe&rinff. verbal abs. Same as Abear- 
ance. Obsolete. 

Not to lie released till they found sureties fur their 
good ahearinp.—Lnnl Herbert of Cherbury, History 
if ltenry 17//. p. 3M. 

Abecedarian, s. [Abecc. A, N, C.] One 
engaged (tn the A, 11, (’. Obsolete. 

AfMvedarian. One that touches the cross-row,— 
Corkcram, Diet io no ry. 

Abecedary, adj. Inscribed with the alpha- 
bet. Obsolete. 

This is pretended from the sympathy of two 
needles touched with the loadstone, and placed ill 
the centre of two aheetdary circles, or rings ol* lei- 
ters, deaerilied round iiIkiuI them, one friend keep- 
ing one. and another the other, and agreeing upon 
an hour wherein they will eomimuiieate . — Sir T. 
Ilrotcnc, Vulgar Errours, ii. 2. 

Abeche. p. a. [N.Fr. abveher.'] Feed, as an 
old bird feeds its young. Obsolete , rare. 

Hut might 1 get ten ns ye toldn, 

8o niiM'liel, that my indy wolde 
Me fede with her gln«l semblaunt; 

Though me laeke nil the mneuaunt, 
iel shoiildc 1 Nomedel Ih'ii ulwchod, 

And for the time well nffu'shed. 

Gower, Confessut Amantis. (Rich.) 

Abed. adn. Oil Ih>(1. 

a. UscmI where we now say »/* bed. 

It was n slmme for them to mar their complexions, 
yea and conditions too. with long lying altetl : when 
ahe was of their ugc, sin 1 would huvis made a hand- 
kerchief by tliat time o’ day — Sir P. Sidney, Ar- 
cadia, ii. 

b. Used where we now say to lied. Obsolete. 

Her mother dnniu'd before she was deliver’d, 

Tluit sho was brought oM of a buzzard. 

JUaumont and Fletcher, False One, iv. 3. 

Aberdavine. s. Ctit'duclis s pi mis (a bird 
ot* the finch kind, railed also siskin). 

The birds that 1 took for nbenlacitu* were reed 
Sparrows. — White, Sat and History *f Sclbourne, 
la tter to Hon . Jhiint-s Hurrinrjou , viii. 22 1. 

Abtrr. v. n. [Lat. aberro.] Krr. Obsolete. 

Although we should conmin a right and left in 
Nature; vet in thin common and received account 
we ninyrtVrre from the nropi'r aweptiomiListaking 
one side for anotlicr.-AV T. Rrowne, Vulgar Er- 
rours, p. 1SU. 
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Nivora were out in their account, aherring several 
ways from the true and just eouiimtn, and culling 
that one year, which perhaps might be another.— 
Sir T. Itrun ye, Vulgar Errours. iv. 12. 

Aberrance, s. Sec A he r r a t i o n. 

Could n man la* coni posed to such an advantage 
of const it id ion. tliat it should imt at all ndultenitg 
the images of his mind ; yet this second nature would 
alter Hie erasis of his understanding, and render it 
ns obnoxious to aberra tiers, as now. — Glauville, 
Scepsis Scicntiflra, ch. xvi. 

Aberrancy, a. Same as A bo r ranee. Ob- 
solete. # 

They do not only swnrin with ermurs, but \ ices 
depending thereon. Thus llie.x eniuuioiily affect no 
liian any Outlier than lie deserts his reason, or 
eoiii|ilies with tlieir aberra neies.— Si r T. It rotate. 
Vulgar Errours, i. 3. 

Aberrant, adj. Chiefly used ill Biology. 
Departing from a type nr standard. 

The uion* aberrant any form is, the greater imM. 
have Iss-n the iiimiher of connecting forms, which, 
on my theory, have Imvii exterminated or utterly 
lost. And we have sonic evidt \\ccuf aht rrant forms 
having suffered severely from extinction, for they 
are generally n-prisruted by extremely few spe- 
cies. The genera Ornit horii.xiieluis mid l.epidosiren. 
for insta'iee, would not have he* n less ahirrant 
hail they his-n rejus-sented liy a dozen species in- 
at»*nd (*f a smglt one,— Darwin, Origin tf Species, 
oh. xiii. • 

Aberr&tldn. s. 

1. Act of swerving ; deviation. 

If it he a mistake, there is no heresy in such nil 
harmless aberration ; the probability of it will ren- 
der it a lapse of easy pardon. - GlandUt, Set pm* 
Sctcnf ijlea, ch. xi. 

Such aberrations proceed, in both instances, from 
minor laws, which at particular ^ioinS nm t the 
larger laws, nud thus alter their normal act mu. 
dine Ate, history of Virilization in England, vl. i. 
ch. i. 

a. Applied to the mind. 

In dreams the exclusion of external sensations is 
generally more complete than in madness, or the 
ordinary stale of intoxication; and here, aivnrd- 
imrly. the excursus of narration apnears to lie tho 
widest. Sir H. Holland, Chapters on M- n/.d Phy- 
Stology, vi. H7. 

Tin* combination of these conditions is so various, 
the ehniigcM iiuiougst them often so rapid.as to* very 
degree of spell mental nbrrentiu.t. as well as the di- 
versity of forms under which they in-eur: from the 
simple reverie or the absent man, to Ihe wildest in- 
congruities yf tin: maniac.-- Ibid. \i. lit. 

i b . In Optics. Applied to light. 

The correction for the abirration of hV.it is said, 
on high authority, not to lie priieyt. even in tho 
most js'rrcrl organ, the eye. Darwin, Origin of 
Species, vi. 202. 

*2. Drpurtiirt* from a type* or standard. See 
Aberra lit. 

In the following pages I purpose, inter alia, to 
throw out a few general hints; Ih>t, ou tlie tact of 
aberration ns a mere matter of experience; nod, 
secondly, on some of the causes to winch the physio- 
logist would, in many instances, endeavour t<» rriei 
it.— /'. V. Wollaston, tin Variation of Sjuvit-s, 
]']» 2, 3. 

In whichever light, therefore, insect tuermtio* 
is \ iewed by us; whether as a matter of experieuee 
. . . or as p'roliable from analogy . . . wonllirm tliat 
it does, ips«/ laeto, exist. Ibid. p. 13. 

Abet. v. o. [A.S. betim enkindle, nimnntp : 
Intuit in A.S. and the nHUnl dialects \\:is 
sjKH-inlly eotmeeled with tho substantive 
Jyr = tire] Urge, stinmlate, ennmragt*, 
\*gg on, support, sustain, help : (once iu- 
di lie rent, but almost alwuys taken by mo- 
deru writers in an ill sense). 

To abet siguitlctli, iii our eoinmon laiv, as muen na 
to encourage or set on.— Cowell, Lite Dictionary. 

T ji. ii shall I soon, quoth lit*, return agaui, 

Abet Hint virgin’s enii.se disconsolate, 

And shortly back return. Spenser, Faerie Qtucn, i. 

A widow w ho by solemn vows, 

Contracted to me, for iny spouse. 

Combin'd with him to break her wrnrd. 

And has aln/teil all. Path r, Uudibrat, iii. 3. 

They nluttiil Isitli ymrlies in the civil war, and 
always funnshisl supplies to the weaker side, lest 
there should be an end put to these Oilal divisions. 
- Addison, Freeholder, no. 23. t * 

Abet. s. Saute us Abetment. Obsolete. 

1 mn tliine erne ; tlw slmme were Auto me 
As well ns thee, if tliat I slJhuhl assent, 

TluxAigli mine aU t, thnt lie thine honour shout. 

Chaucer, Troylusund Crystydc, ii. 337. 

Abutment, s. Act of abetting. Obsohte 
Those fresh stirrings .... tliat secuusl lo mtuirn 

J* 
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their abetment,— Sir U . Wotton, Jteliqnia Wot- 
toniaiue, p. M2. 

Abetter, a. One Mho abets. 

Whilnt calumny hns two such T«»tont aMters, 
we arc not to wonder nt its growth.— Dr. II. More, 
Government if the Tongue. 

Abettor, s. Same as Abetter, which latter 
word (as abet is of Anglo-Saxon origin) 
is the preferable form. 

You shall Ik* si ill plain Torrisinmul with mo, 

Th* abettor, partner (if you liki* the name), 

The husband or a tyrant, hut no king. 

Drydm. Spa mm Frtar. 

' These considerations, though they may hftvo no 
inlluenee on tin* multitude, ought to sink into the 
winds of those who are the abettors.- - Addison, 
Freeholder, iu». SO. 

But the Anierieans and their abettors were not 
content with defi-nsivu law. — Southey, Ufa of 
Ret son, i. fifl. 

Jle gave a general absolution to mnnkind; but 
from this all-embracing net of mercy he excepted his 
drndlv ciicnih*, and those of the Church, Henry so 
called the King, the usurping Pontiff (iuihert.nnil 
those who were their counsellors and abettor * h in 
their ungodly eniise.— Milman, History of Latin 
Christianity, b. vii. ell. iii. 

Abeyanco. *. [N.Fr. ahoyer ** hark nt ; 
whence abbauancc - oxix'ctutidh.] Dis- 
continnanco with capability of resnmp- 
tfon. 

The right of fee-simple lieth in abeyance, when it 
is all only in the remeuih ranee, inteiuliuoiit, and 
eonsideration of the law. The frank tenement of the 
girls* of the parsonage, is in no man during the time 
t lint the parsonage is void, but is in abeyance. — 
Coice/t, liftw Dictionary. 

The high office which Imd once been considered as 
henslitary in his family, remained in abeyance, ami 
the intention tif the arist ormt ieal party was that 
there should never lie another Stadlliulder. — Ma- 
caulay, History of England, eh. i. 

Abh&r. v. ft. [hat. Morreo.] 

]. llatc, with acrimony ; Iontho. 

Justly Hum abhor r'st 
That son, who on tin* quirt state of men 
Such trouble brought, all'rcl ing to suIhIuo 
R ational lils-rty. Mdlon, Paradise Lost, xii. 70. 

A churi'h of Kmrlnnd man abhors tile humour of 
the age. in ileliglniug t<i lliug scandals ujsm the 
clctyry in general.— A'lfii/V, Sentiments of a Church 
of England Man. 

2. Disrtnin, shrink from. 

Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s womb.— Te 
lieu m. 

Abhorrence, a. Act of abhorring; dotes-' 
tat ion. 

It draws upon him the hatred and abhorrence at 
all men lu*n* ; ami subjects him tu the wrath of tosl 
hereafter.- South, Sermons. 

Cyprian lind grounds, if not. for his abhorrence, tar 
his frars of Novaliaiiism.— Milman, History if Latin 
Christianity, b. i. eh. i. 

Rill where the boundaries of sorts an* well-defined, 
and their religious eon\ iet i ms deeply nailed ; where 
an active, zealous Ijody of unendowed clergy exists: 
when* then* is no religious indifference, lmt, oil the 
contrary, a jealous mninteuauee of the distinct jve 
doctriiii's or the particular creed, and a sensitive 
abhorrence or proselytimn; when* every mriulicr is 
regarded as the properly of l he congregation, whose 
defn'tion to another sect is regretted ns a eommoii 
loss, ami wliosi* seduction is resented ns a common 
injury — then* the endeavours of nu endowed clergy 
to draw the entire |ssijih* within their Told, however 
earnest and unremitting, will certainly fail of suc- 
cess— »S7r (». C. Jjcivis, Jnjhienco of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion, eh. ix. 

Abhdrrency. s. Same us Abhorrence. 

Obsolete. 

The first tendency to any injustice that apfjcnrs, 
must Is: suppressed with a show of wonder and ab - 
horrr.ncy in the pm-ents and go vernours.- -Locke, On 
Jit neat ion, §1111. 

Abhorrent, adj. 

]. Struck with abhorrence. 

For if the worlds 

Jti worlds inclos'd could on his senses burst, 

He would abhorrent turn. 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer, 310. 

2. Contrary to ; inconsistent with. 

With from. 

This L conceive to bo an hypothesis well worthy 
a rational be If of ; and yet it is so abhorrent from 
the vulgar, that they would as noon lielicvc Anax- 
agoras that snow is black, as him that should allirm 
it is not white. — OtancUle , Scepsis Hcumtjlea, 
elk xii. 

With } o. 

Why tk.*n these foreign thoughts of state employ- 
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Abhorrent to your fund ion and your hns'diug? 

Poor droning tninuls of uuprartisi-d .i-lls, 

Rn*d in tin* fellowship of Ih*:i rded lx ivs, 

What wonder is it if you know not men? Dry den. 

The address to the Hiiqicnir commences in nil 
Oriental tone of adulation, the servility of wliieh 
would have licru jin abhorrent to nu ancient Roman 
as its impiety (o a primitive Christian. - Milman , 
History if hitin Christianity, b. ii. eh. iii. 

Abb6rrer. a. One who abhors; hater, de- 
testeh 

Tile lower clergy wero railed at, for disputing 
the power of the bishop, by the known ubhorrers 
of episcopacy.— Sieift, Jimminer, no. 21. 

Specially applied to the holders of cer- 
tain extreme political views in Charles II.’s 
time. 

Wherever the Churi'h and Court party prevailed, 
addresses were framed containing expn*ssions of the 
highest regard to his Majesty, the most entire ac- 
quiescence In his wisdom, the most dutiful Miiliiuis- 

' Kion to his prerogative, and the deepest abhorrence 
of those who endeavoured to eneroaeli upon it, hy 
prescribing to him anytime for assembling the par- 
liament. Thus I he nation came to In* distinguished 
into petitioners and abhorrers Hume, History of 
England, mi. nwn. 

Abhorring, verbal ah*. 

1. Loathing; repugnance. Obsolete. 

I find no decay in my strength; my provisions are 
lmt cut off; I liuil no ubhorring in my appetite. — 
Jionnc, Devotions. 

2. Object of abhorrence. Obsolete. 

They shall 1x3 an abhorring unto all llesh ,—Tsninh, 
Ixvi. kk 

Abidance, s. Continuance. Obsolete. 

When all tlio earth shall melt into nothing, and 
the soils scald their tinny labourers; so long is lus 
abidance | in Purgatory].— The Cardan, ii. J, 

Abide, p. n. [A.S. anbuhui . J 

1. Dwell, or stay, in a place. 

Thy servant lierainn surety for the lnd unto my 
fhther. saying, if 1 bring him not unto thee, then l 
shall Ix-nr the blame to my Hither for ever. Xu w 
therefore 1 pray thee, let thy servant abide instead 
of I he lad, a ltoiidnian to my lord; and let the lad 
go up with his brethren. — (tmesis, xliv. 32, 33. 

The Mfirqilis Dorset, as I hear, is lied 
To Riehmoml, in tin? parts where he abidis . 

Shuktsptar, Diehard III. iv. 2. 

Those who apply thiuiiM'lves to learning, are foreed 
to acknowledge oiw Cod, incorruptible and uubi- 
gottrn ; who is the only true being, and abides for 
ever above the highest heavens, Irani whence li«* 
beholds nil the things that an* done in heaven and 
cn rt Ii.— Itishnp Stitlingflcet , Ihft nee of Discuu rss on 
Finnish Idolatry, 

Willi with before a person, and at or in be- 
fore a place. 

It is In-lter that I give her to thee, than that l 
should irixc her to another man ; Abide with me. - 
Genesis, xxix. ID. 

And whether lor giK.nl, or whether for ill, 

It is nol mine to say ; 
lint still with the house of Auiuudcvillu 

Jle abide! h night and day. 

Jiyron, Don Juan, xvl. 10, song. 

For thy servant vowed a vow. while I abode at 
(h'slmr in Syria, saying, if tin* Lord shall bring me 
again indeed to Jerusalem, then 1 will servo the 
Lord.- -2 Stimnel, xv. 8. 

1 Via | • said the voice, ‘ thy dream was good, 

While thou nbodest in the hud. 

It was the stirring of the blond.' 

Tennyson, The Two Voices. 

2. Bo permanent, last.: endure without of- 
fence, anger, or contradiction. 

They that trust in the Lord sluill he ns mount 
Zion, which can not Ikj removed, but abidclh forever. 
’-Psalms, exxv. 1. 

The fear of the T«ord tendeth to hfe; and he llial 
hath it shall abide satisfied.— Proverbs, xix. 23. 

There can Ik* no study without time; and the mind 
must abide and dwell upon things, or he always a 
stranger to the inside of them.— Smith, Sermons, 

Who can abide, tluit against their own doctors, six 
whole honks sliouid hy their fatherhoods lx* impe- 
riously obtruded upon (Jod and his church t— 
Jtishop Jlatt. 

3. With by in the sense of defending = sup- 
porting, or relying; as, to abide hi/ bis 
testimony; to abide hy his own skill; to 
abide by an opinion ; to abide by a man. 

Nevertheless, the poor fellow was obstinate enough 
to abide by wliat he said at Wnt.—Fivldiny, Joseph 
A ndrews. 

Abide, v. a. 

1. Wait, for, expect, attend, wait upon : (used 
of things prepared for jx'rsoUH, us well os 
. of persons expecting things). 
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Home In he brought, and laid in mimptuoua bed, 
AN here many skilful iceelies him a bide, 

Tu salve lq*» hurts. Sinnser, Farris Queen, 1. fi, 17. 

When*' lions war. mid Imltlo for their 
Poor liunuless liiuilm abide t heir enmity. 

Shafiesiiear. Henry VI. Part III. ii. & 

Ronds and atllictions abide me.— Arts, xx. 23. 

2. Bear, or stand by, the consequences of a 
thing. 

All me 1 they little know 
How dcnrly 1 abide that boast so vain. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, tv. 80. 

3. Bcnr or support, without being conquered 
! or destroyed. 

j lint tlie liOi'd he is the (rue Clod, lin 1 b the living 
I (iod. nud uu everlasting king: At his wrath the 
| earth shall tremble, and Hit* nations sluill not be 
able to abate his indignation. Jeremiah, x, it). 

tiirl u iih ciniuulliiuus tides 
He still l iikmiitous const mint abides. 

Pope, J I outer's Odyssey, iv. 750. 

4. Tolerate, bear without aversion : (in which 
sense it is commonly used with a nega- 
tive*). 

Thou must not abide Tirulnf cs ; this is but love of 
j thyM'lf. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 

Abider. x. One who abides, endures, or 
lusts out. Obsolete. 

He said they [the soldiers] were masters in war, 
and ornaments ol‘ |M*aee, speedy goers, and strong 
I abaters, triumphant both in camps ami courts.- Sir 
' P. Sidney, I)iJ\ nee of Poesic. 

Abiding, verbal aim. Continuance; stay ; 
iixed state. Antiquated. • 

We an* strangers before fnoo and sojourners, as 
were all our fathers: uiir <ln t \s on the earth are as a 
shadow, and Him* is none abiding .— 1 ChmnirUs, 
I xxix. 15. 

The air ill that region is so violently removed, mut 
I earned about with such swiftness, ns nothing in I hat 
j place ran consist or have abiding. - Sir IV. liideigh, 

1 History of the World. 

Abigail, x, [the direct etymology of this 
word is uncertain : it goes buck tu Abigail 
of Carmel (1 Samuel, xxv.) ; but it is pro- 
balile that it* present use is referable to 
. Abigail llill, the famous Mrs. Mnslmui.J 
I Waiting-maid; maid in attendance'. 

j A charitable ('omtesse Ruiilnin-Villiers. struck 
with the little bright -eyed tntti'nleinniiou from In r 
carriage window, picks her up; has her scoured, 
j clothed ; and rears Imr in her fluct mil iiitr niiseeila- 
; neons way. to be. silmtit. tin* age of lyenty. a non- 
deseripl, lmt mmdiia-iiiaker.soidin'tti^eiiui't hegg'ir, 
line lady, Abigail, anil scion of royally. -('neigh, 
The Diamond XccUace. 

Abiliate. v . «. Enable. Obsolete , cutaclm s- 

tie. 

IlfK's it carry any sliew of probability that tlm 
Apostles of our Lord would have ventured, mi tlm 
strength iff Diabolical arts, to have wrought ndracles 
1 adore an age so expert therein, and abdic.tnl ei- 
ther to out vie or, at least, to detect tlit*iu , r— Jlacoi. 
(Old MS.) 

Ability. ,v. [X.Fr. hub ilc tv.] 

1 1. Tower to do anything. 

If aught in iny ability may servo 
To lighten whaL thou sutler st. 

Milton, Samson Agonist cs, 714. 

They gave after their ability unto the IreuMirc.- 
Ezra, ii. r.si. • 

Jl' any mail minister, let hint do it as of the tdntdy 
which Uud givetli. I Peter, iv. jl. 

2. 'Capacity of mind; force of understaml- 
iug; mental power. • 

Children iu whom then* was no blemish, hut well- 
favoured and skilful in nil wisdom, and running ni 
knowledge, and understanding science, nud such as 
laid ability in tiieiii to bland ill llm king's j adore. - 
Daniil, j. 1. 

Tis lit flint Cassio have his place, 
tor, suit, lu* tills it up with great ability. 

Shakesjwar, Othello, iii. .1. 

lie was his own ITimc Minister, nud jMTformed 
Hie duties of that nnluoiis Nil uni ion with an ability 
ami industry wliieh could not Im rcnsouahly ex- 
peetisl from one vvlioJmd iu infancy siieceeded to si 
cravvu. and who liad Ikvii surraimuiHl by llaUrrer*' 
hefoii* Iu* could sjKuk.- Macaulay, History if buy- 
land, eh. 1. 

Of the three points wliieh Aristotlo directs tlm 
orator to eluiui eradit for, it might wciu at llr»* 
aiglit that one, viz. good-will, is uiims'Ciwary to lie 
mentioned ; since ability and integrity would ap- 

I M*nr to comprehend, in most owes at least, all that 
* licetled, Whatcly, Rhetoric, pt. ii. ell. iii. § 3. 

In tho plural number. 

Tour abilities are too infhnt-liko for doing 
alone,— AVkUwipcar, Coriolanus, ii. 1. 
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And In thin fashion, 

All our abilities, iritis, natures, slinjtos, 

Sevcrnls niid generals of grace exact, 

Achievements, pints, orders, preventions. 

Excitements to tlii* Hold, nr spocrli for truc<% 
tsuccess nr loss, what is nr is not, serves 
As stuff for these two 1 o mnke paradoxes. 

Shakrspear, Tro d us nml Crrssida, |. 3, 

Wliel her it inn.v l»e thought necessary, that in per- 
tain tracts of country, like wlmt we nil I piirishes, 
then* hI it >ii 1i! lie one nuiu.ul least, of abilities to rcud 
and wrtyc ?— Swift, 

Emm such n sehool it might he expected that a 
ynuriir ninii who wanted neit her abilities nor imiinhlu 
..... lities would have cornu forth n great and good 
king — Macaulay, History of England, ijl. i. 

At all events, thn uiinnswerahle testimony t f the 
abilities of Stilicho, if lint to his lldelity. is that 
which seemed to he the inmiedinte, iuevitahle eon- 1 
sequence of his disgrace and execul inn. Xo sisiuer , 
was Stllieho dead, than Rome lay open to the I w r ba- 
rm n conqueror. -Milman, History of Latin Chris- . 
tin nit y, b. ii. eh. i. 

I)o all mif abilities . Do all I can. 

I will do 

All my abilities in Ihy behalf. 

Shakrspear, Othello, iii. 3. 
abject, adj. [Laf.. ahjee.tus ^ thrown away 
as of no value.] Mean, servile, base, de- 
pressed. 

a. Applied to/ir rxons. 

Hmiest men, who tell their sovereign * what they 
expect from them, and wlmt oliedicnco they shall he 1 
always ready to pay them, an* not upon an equal 
f.xit with base luniabjiet UaUcrcrs.— Addison, Whig 
Examiner. 1 

b. Applied to ronflitinn and things . 

The rtrer thy example stands, 

Hut Imw much from the top of wondrous glory. 
Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou nrt fall'll. 

Stilton, Samson Agonistts. 1 (10. 

We sen mnn and woman in the hiidr.st iiiiHH*ciien 
nml perfect i« id i >sl ahj, ft state of guilt 

-.id Inllrmity. -Addison, Speetator, no. 273. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways, j 
Are mortals urg'd thru* sacred lust of praise? I 

V»ju‘, Essay oa Criticism. 

And even of Montesquieu lie speaks with less cn- ; 
tlmsiasiu than of that nhjict tiling, l Yehillon Ihe 
\oiiiurer. n serihhler as licentious as Louvet and as 
'dull us lliipin.— Macaulay, Essays. WaljhiU'sJAltcrs. 

abject, s. Castaway. Gbsuhte. 

Yen, the objects gathered themselves together 
against nw.— Psalms, xx\\\ 1.1. 

Abject, p. a. Throw a wav. Obsolete, rare, j 

What Is it that eat. make tfiis gallant so sloopand 
ahjicf himself so basely Eot/urby, Athcomastix, 
1>. I*. 

Abjectodnesi. s. Attribute suggested by 
Abjccted. 1 

I >ur Saviour would lme at no lees rate than death ; 
and, from the supereniiueut ln*iirlit of glory, stooped 
and a based himself to t In* sufferance of t lie ext iviucsl 
of indignities, and sunk himself to the bottom of 
abjicfidncss, to exalt our condition to tho contrary 
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Xo man. therefore, tint hath not abjuml his n*n- 
Ron. and sworn allegiance to a preconceived fantas- 
tical hypothesis, can undertake! the defence of Mich 
a supptisiliou. Sir .)/. l/atc. 

I put myself to thy direction, and 
Viispcak mine own detraction; lien* nbjnro 
Tho taints und blames 1 laid upon iiiysi-lf. 

Shah sjuor. Macbeth, iv. 3. 

Whereby lie IiojmsI the queen to have abjur'd. 

Drayton, Ii> irons’ Wars, iv. 

Sir Thomas Dyke, memlier for (irinstciul, anil 
Lord Xorriss, son of tin* Earl of AhingihA. talked 
of moving an address requesting tin* king to IniuNi 
for ever from the Court and the Council tliateiil 
ndviser who had misled two of His Majesty's Kn.val 
uncles, had betrayed the liliertics oft lie people, mid 
had nhjvrett the I’rolestant religion. - - Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. xxiii. 

Abj&re. r, n. Take oath of abjuration. 

One Thomas Harding of lliiekiiivliam-.liire, an 
ancient man, who had abjur'd in the \e:u- K,in», was 
now observed to often into wiMiiLt. nnd 
sometimes reading. Bishop Dunn t, History of the 
Reformation, i. ic.it. • 

The ease of sacrilege is very considerable, being, of 
all, the most forlorn : for. Is-iug denied the pri\il< 
of sand nary, it could not ahju |-'o 
pendant to sanctuary; whither tlx .Ifcndcr did Ural 
il.v, and then abjure. Sadler, /tights of tlw King- 
dom, p. 173. 
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A few months later Hoiireimix. tin- abhst man iii 
the French Admiralty, having visited hnglmid t..r 
the <!s|N‘cial purpose of iisccrlainiiig her niai-iliim* 
strength. laid the result of Ins impiiries In-lure l^ewi.s. 
— Macaulay^ History of England, eh. iii. 

Hampden. Pyui.A him*, < , mni\ve||.jirr diM-riminn|e.| 
from the ablest politicians of the Min-nding gene- 
ration, hyall the strong Imeameiilswliieli (list iiit ui'.li 
the men wlm produce revolutions from the men 
whom involutions produce.- Macaulay, Essays, »Y r 
William Temple. 

2. Having power sufficient. 

All mankind acknowledge themselves able and 
sutlleienl to do many things, which actually they 
never do. South, Sinuous. 

Every man slinll give as he is able, accord Aig lo 
the blessing of the Lord thy Nod, which lie l ath 
given tins*, -heutennumy, xvi. 17. 

With to Indore it verb. 


Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; hut who 
is abb- to stand before cmj ? -Proverbs, xvvii. k 
Willi/br. Hare, 

'I here have been some inventions also, which luiv c 
Iss-u aide for the iitterauee of articulate sounds, as 
the speaking of certain words. Itishup Wilkins, 
Mathematical Magick. 

3. Fit; proper; sho«\in*r ability. 

A mat i to i a I d iot able. 


Abjurcracnt. s Rcnuncinliou. Obsolete, 

Sueli sins as these an* venial in youth, especially 
if expiated with timely ubjunuunt. John Hall, 
Pm face to his Poems. . 

Ablactiitlon. s. | [hut. ublnrtntio -weaning.] | 
Mode of grafliug, by which tlw juice of 
the pariMtl tree is made to feed the graft 
till i l strikes. J tare. 

< inifling by impmacli.or ablactation, is to be js*r- 
formeil when the slock ,\oii would graft oil, and 
the tree from which yen would take your graft, 
stand so near together that they may he joined. ■ I 
Mi lb r, Uardt in r’s Dictionary : drafting. { Rich.) j 

Ablaque&tlon. s. [Lilt, nbfni/tnu - remove 
ceiling, roof, or covering (A/ywm/-).] Ojien- 
iii£ of the ^rouiul itliout the roots of tree 
to let tlu» air and water operate upon them. 
Itn re. 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
spring: Prepare also soil, and use it when* .von have 
occasion : Dig honleis. I’neovcr as ,vet roots of 
tn*es. where abla, goaf ion is risjuisite.— Enlyn, Ca- 
lendar in m horti use. 

The tenure in chief is the very root that, doth j 
maintain this silver stem, that l»y many rich and j 
fruitful branches sprendelli ihself: so if it Is* sitl- 
fenat to starve, by want of ablagutation, and other 
good hushundr.v, ibis. v early fruit will much decrease. 
— Hncnn, tljlin of Alienations. 

Ablation, x. [Lilt .ablatio, Act of 

taking aw sty. Hare. 

Pii.i-ss mere was sin in the donative, the ablation i 
of it is contra houoivm I H*i.— Jemmy Taylor. (Ord 


Xo m:Ji wrote abler slate paiM'ra, -Macaulay, 
History of EnotauJ, c-h. i. 

In tiir-ir madness they ntlaeked tin* bravest cap- 
tains and tin* ablest statesmen of the dislr/sxd 
Commonwealth. Macaulay, History of Englamf, 
ch. i. 

Able. v. a. Make aide ; enable. Obsolete. 

Plate sin with gold. 

And the strong lance of ju-tiee liurth-ss breaks : 
Arm it with mgs. a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 
None dta-s offend, none, I say imue; I'il able Yin : 
Take t hat of me, my friend. 

ShaliSjiti'b, King Lear, iv. #1. 

One of those small bodies, titled so, 

This soul inform’d : and abUil n to row 

Itself willi tinny oars. liunnv. 

\\ hom shall we choose 
As the inns! apt and abhJ inslrtmieid 
To minister it tr» him V It. Scianns, ii. t. 

The plant, lints ahhil, to itself did force 
A ]ilaee where no place was. 

Able-bodied, tn/j. Wit It adequate bodily 

strenjrlh. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to .seems* 
at least Inlfa dozen ablc-b'HlbJ men tuliis majesty's 
service.- Addison. Era holder, no. l. 

Abletfation. s. [Lat. ablnjntio, -unis.] Dis- 
missal. ltarc. 

1 appeal t > any free judge, how likely t'.ese li(|i;i(l 
jsirtieles are to j»rove tln-i.isr-lves .^f that lutmv ami 
jmwernsto heiJile, by erei ting ami kuilling I hem- 
selves togetln-r for a luoilieiiL of time, to bear them- 
selves sons with oliej'jilit cMilentioii of strength lo 
cause an arhilrarioiis obligation of the spirps into 
this or that determinate part of tin* body .— Df. H. 
More, .1 iitiilutf against At hi ism, i. 1), 7. (Rich.) 
Ableneitft. ■*. Obsvh tv. 


ext feme.— ltoylc. Works. 

Abjection, s. Meanness of mind ; servility ; 

hasencss. 

That Ibis should he termed baseness, ahjicf ion of 
mind, or servility, is it credible?— Ilooln r. Eccle- 
siastical Colily, v. 17. 

The just medium lies betwixt pride and the abjec- 
tion, t(n« two extremes. Sir it. I.' Estrange. 

Abjectly, ndr. In tut yliji'ct inanncr. 

Let him, that thinks of me so abhctly, know that 
this gold must coin n stratagem. - Shakt siiear, Titus 
Ainlrnn.cns, ii. 3. 

Abjectneee. s. Abjection, servility, mcan- 
nesft. 


Ablative, atlj. [Lat. ubfatiriis .] Apper- 
taining to ablation. Hare. 

W here tie* 1 1 * -art is forestalled with niis-opinioll, 
nbbifice ilire'-tioiis are found needftill to uiiteaeh 
•iTor. ere we cun leurne truth. — Hi shop Hall, 
Si . nous, 1.1 Sept. ICh’c*. plrd MS.) j 

Ablative, s. Sixth case of the Latin nouns. 

The I lean he bids that if the Priests by trade 
lie (ieiiitives. Datives they shall Ik* made ; 

Accusative he'll make a Vocative. 

jlrctlimi from Hell to save t»y Ablative, I 

Translation of Ainmafy/isis dot be; about A.R ■ 
1itt!3. T. Wright, in Ap/uitdix lo Pm ms of : 
Walter Mapis,)i.isii. 


1. Ability. 

That nation doth mi excel, both for comeliness and 
abb in ss, that from neighbour count ries they ordi- 
narily coiiie, .some to strive, some tu Juarn, bulllc to 
lielioid. Sir t\ Sidmy. 

2. CitpJihilitv. 

Would you think him wise, if he should say lie had 
made a clock, which lanl a posse, a suillcient ahhniesi 
to strike, tiuuudi infallibly il should never strike, as 
living disorderly jilaeed'r — Sheldon, MirucUs oj 
Antichrist, ]». SiH. 

AJtlide. r. n. [Lftt. (iblmla - sport off from, 
depart from type.] DilFer; uivorge. 06- 
sole/e. 


P*.v humility I mean not tho abject mss of a liaso 
mind: hut a prudent cam not M over-val ii* our- j 
M-lves upon any mnaint.— Due, Cmtntulogia Sacra, 
ii. 7. 

Abjuration, s. Act ol* abjuring; onth Uikcn 
for that (Mid. 

I'rilil Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having com- 
mitted felony, could go inloa elmrcli orelmreh-yard 
Wore he were nnpndiended, he might not la* taken 
from thence to the usual trial of law, 1ml confessing 
his fault to the justices, or lo the coroner, gave his 
«tth to forsake the realm for ever, which was culled 
ahj u eat bin. 

There is likewise another onth of abjuration, 
which lnymen and clergymen an* lwlli onlieitl to 
take; nml tliat is, to abjure tho Pretender. -Aytipc, 
Parrrgim Juris Canonici. 

flu* oath of abjuration comes close on the ontli of 
allegiance. - Mamiulay , Essays, Hallam's Consti- 
tutional History. 

Abj&re. r. a, [Lat. nbjnro.'] llonounn* 
upon oath ; renounce solemnly. . 


Able. iff//. [Fr. habile. At the saint* time 
tlu»ro is ill A.S. the word nlml : 

• (Vn-.N }»;et |»iu abut and ciieft, 

And Sin iiuHl-sefa 

Alan wurS’e.' C/rdmnn. 

Said that Ihy strength and jkiwer. 

And thy wit 
Would he greater. J 

1. Having strong or active facilities of mind 
or ImmIv. 

llenrv VII. was not afraid of an able man, ns 
Lewis the Eleventh was. Kilt, coni rnriwise, lie was 
served by the ablest men tliat wen? to be found; 
without 'which his affairs could not have prospered 
as they did. — JtiH'on, History if the Reign of 
Henry 17/. 

Sueli gambol faculties he hath, that shew a weak 
mind, mid an able body, for the which the prince 
tidmils him. -Snakcsfntir, Henry I) . Cart FI, ii. k 

Pepvs, the ablest man hi the English Admiralty, 
drew ini. in the year Pint, n memorial on the state 
of his department, for the information of Umrlen. 


Neither dru's it much abludn from this, that our 
English divines at Purl call the decree of (hsi, 
whereby he linlii appointed in mid by (Jlirist lo wive 
thosi* that re|M'iit. lsdieve. and iKTsevere, Jkrivlum 
imiiuiicinlum salulis omuilms, etc, — lUshop Hat l, 
Rem tins, p.37«*i. 

The wise advice of our Seneca, not much ablndin;t 
from the counsel of that blcxxed Aimstlc.- Bishop 
Halt, Balm if diltad, \ ii. 1. 

Ablution, .v. [Lut. ublutio , - onis .] 

1. Act of rli'imsing or wttshin^ clean. 

Thei*e is a natural nnalogy la*tween the ablution of 
the body and the purification of the soul : lietweeu 
eating the Irnlv bread and drinking the sacred dial ice, 
and a partieipatiou of the body myl bloftd oPUhrist. 
— Jeremy Taylor, Worthy Communion . 

2. Water used in washing. • 

Wash'd by the briny wiAe. tho pious train 
Are demis'd, and cast III* ablutions in the main. 

Pope, Homers Iliad. 

Ably. adn. With ability. 

The wliolo of tho Amencan linen had been ably 
5 
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fortified under tin* direction of the celebrated Polish 
general, Kosciusko, who was now serving nn a volim- 
t<vr in ( latea'a army .—Sir E, Gn asy, Fftivn Decisive 
battles if the W'orU, Saratoga, 

Abnegate. v. a. [Lat. abnegate* f, juirt. of 
ubnego. ] Diiiy. Rare, 

They have ahiuyatni the idea of independent 
rights of the people. - De Lolme,Onthc English Con- 
stitution. 

A Hod-oreat<*d mnn. nil hut abnegating t lie oliarac* 
terofninn.— Carlgb, The Diumaml Xt rklace. 
Abnegation. *. Denial ; renunciation. 

The Abnegation or renouncing of nil his own holds 
and intones, and trusts of all that man is most ant 
tit dejNMid upon, thnt he may tin* more eximditely 
follow ('hrist. -Hammond. 

Ho gives judicious conlirinat inn, judicious ahnegit- 
tom . censure RNd approval.— Carlyle, The Diamond 
X r ecklaee. 

Abneg&tor. «. One who denies, renounces, 
or opposes, any tiling. 

A siT|»eiitine generation wholly made of fraud, 
inlirics, and practices; lovers of the world, ami 
laters of truth uml godliness ; fighters against the 
light. protectors of darkness. persecutors of mar- 
riage, and patriMis of brothels; abnegatom and dis- 
IM'iiseiM against the laws of Uod.— Sir E. Siiwlys, 
State of Religion. 

Abnormal, aifj. [Lat. ah from, norma 
« rule, standard.] Departing from a type 
o» standard. 

An argument la. that the al wive -specified breeds, 
though agreeing generally ill const it lit ion, habits, 
voico, eohiuriiig.and in most parts of their si ruet tire, 
witli the wild rock-pigeon ; vet am certainly highly 
abnormal ill other parts of their structure, lienee 
it must be nsMimoft. not only that half-civilized mnn 
succeeded in thoroughly domesticating several spe- 
cies, but that he, iiiteiitumally or by chance, picked 
out extraorduifljily abnormal 8|N*eies ; and further, 
that these very speck* have since nil become extinct 
or unknown. Daruun, Origin of Specks, ch. i. 

Abo&rd. s. Approach. Obsolete. 

lie Ta blind imin ] would at the llrst alumni of a 
stranger, as soon as lie hiniKc to liiui, frame a right 
appmliension of bis stature, lmlkc, and manner of 
making. Sir K. Digby, Treatise on the X at tire of 
bodies, p, 2.VJ. 

Abo&ril. ai/v. [on board.] Sec Board. 

1. In a ship. 

lie loudly call’d to such as were aboard. 

The little Iwrk unto the shore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. 

Siienser, Fu rie Queen, ii. f». 
He might land them, if it jileased him, or other- 
wise keep them aboard.- Sir )V. Raleigh, Essays. 

2. Into i« ship. 

When morning rose, I sent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a lieighh’ritig spring; 

Whilst 1 the motions of the winds explor’d ; 

Then summon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 
Addison, Translation of Orel's Metamorphoses, iii. 

Abo&rd. vrep. On board. 

Thou hast, nothing in the world to loso 
Aboard thee, but one piece of hi*ef. 

Jivaumont and Fletcher, Honest Man's 
Fortune, act v. last scene. 

Luchin, Oh! 

Divinest patroness, and midwife, gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat! 

Shahs pear, Pericles, iii. 1. 

Abodance. s. Omen. Obsolete. 

The prophet nodoubt did write and intend Then?, 
not (.'herein; for it lntd 1 hvi\ verbum vaide omitia- 
turn, un ill n/im/ninv, if the first of these live Kgyp- 
linn cities, which wen* to sp«*nk the liiiigiuigi* yf 
('aiiann, should be cnlhxl the city of destructible 
Dr. Jackson, It 'oris, ii. 033. 

Abode, s. 

I. Iltdiiliition ; dwelling; place of residence. 

Hut I know thy ahmle, mid thy going out, and thy 
coming in.— 2 Kings, x\x. 27. 

Or wcit thou of the golden-winged host, 

Who, hnving clad thyself in human weed, 

To earth from thy prefixed seat did post. 

And after short ohmic tty lmck wilii speed. 

As if to slmw what ematures heaven doth breed? 

Milton, Otic on the. Ib-ath of a fair Infant. 
Others may use the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it their abode- \ 

Whose ready sails with every wind can fly, 

Ami make a eov'natil with tli’ inconstant sky. 

trailer. 

In Anikin .they had 1n«ii a mere race of wandering 
shepherds: in their new abodes they Invarnc tin* 
founders of mighty empires. - Ruckle, history of 
Civilisation m Englantf. vol. i. eh. i. 

2. Stay ; continuance in a place, 

s’ -et friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not l.but my affairs, have made you wait. 

Shakcspear, Merchant if Venice, ii. !). 
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Tho womloock’s cnrlv vi«it. and abode 
Of long continuance m our tcmp'ralc clinic, 

Furtol a lila-ral Jiarvest. A. Philips. 

Make abode. Dwell, reside, inhabit. 

Makitig a short ntuste in Sicily tin* sir mid time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may he rea- 
sonably judged the business but of ten months.— 
Dryden, Dedication to .Kuril. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 

Tlieneu full of fate returns, nnd of t he < Jnd. 

Dryden, Virgil's .Kuril, vi. 

WiPn tills mnn I could not long make alnnle, 

"For, do you know, he ate u great sea-toad. Garrick. 

3. Stop; delay. Obsolete. 

The knight 

Vpon his courser sett the lovely lode, 

And with her lied away without abode. 

S/triiscr , File rie Queen, iii. 10. 

And soon without abode the troop went forth. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, vi. 22. 
Abode, r. it. Sec Bod i*. Foretoken; fore- 
show ; lx; ominous of anything. Obsolete , 

* rare. 

Every man, 

After the hideous storm Hint follow'd, was 
A thing inspir'd ; and, not consulting, hroko 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempest. 

Dashing the guriuent of this peace, abmUd 
The sudden breach of it. ^ • 

Shakes} tear, Henry Vfff.x. 1. 

Abode, v. n. Be an omen, bode. Obsolete. 

This abodes sadly. - Dr. Ii. More, l bray of 
Christian P'uty, p. i 19. ] 

Abodemcnt. s. Seeret anticipation of some- 
th i up: future ; prognostication ; omen. Ob- ■ 
so/rte. 

Many men tint stumble at the threshold. 

An* well foretold that danger lurks within.— 

Tush! man, ahmleuunts must not nowallVight us. 

ShahsjH-ar, Henry VI. Dart III. iv. 7. 

My lord bishop took Hi' 1 freedom to ask him |tlic 
Duke of Ihickitigham j. Whether he had never any ■ 
secret abodemcnt in his mind? No, replied the duke; 
blit I think some adventure may kill iii«* as well as 
another man. - Sir II. IVvttaii, U*ln t +uc tVullon - 
itnifP, ]). 233. 

Nor lime nor place 
Of thy abodemcnt shadows any 1 race. 

Drummond, On, Sir IF. Alexander. 

Aboding. verbal abs. Presentiment ; prog- 
nostication. 

What strange ominous ahmlings nml fears do 
many limes on a sudden seize upon men. of certain 
approaching evils, whereof at present there is no j 
visible appearance \— Dishop ItuU, tVarks, ii. Mb 

Abolete. ndj. [ Lat. a boletus, part, from 
abide sen.] Old ; out of use. Obsolete. 

To practise such aholvtv science. 

Skelton, Poems, p. Ill-*, 

Ab&liab. v. a. [Fr. abutiss-unt, part, of 
abolir.] 

1. Annul ; make void. 

For us to abolish what he hath established, were 
presumption most intolerable,-- -Ilauktr, iii. In. 

2. Put an end to ; destroy. 

Tlie long continued war between the English and 
the Scots had then raised invincible jealousies iiimI 
bate, which long continued peace hath since aha- 
lislitd. Sir John Jhiyieard. 

That shall IVroelcs well mpiib*. I wot, 

And, with thy blisst, abolish so reproachful blot. 

S/unst-e, Fill rie Qutui, 
Dr wilt thou lliy-i if 
Abolish thy rrealimi. and unmake 
Fur him, wlial for tby glory thou liasl made? 

Milton. Paradise Dm t, iii. 

Nor could Vuleanian flame 
The stench abolish, or the savour tame. 

Dryden, Virgil's Georgies, iii. 

Fermeiited spirits contract, harden, and eonsoli- 
date many libres luge H iit, abolishing many canals: 
•■specially when* the libres an 1 Hie teiiili*ri*st. -.-I/*- 
bnt/inot. On the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

Ab&llabable. ndj. Capable of licm^uboli>li<»d. 

llo[M*deferml maketli the heart sick. And yet, j 
ns we said, Iioihj is hut dorcrml ; not idiolislicd. n<<t j 
ubotishablr. it is very nnbible, and touebing, how 
this same liope d<H>s still light onwards the French 
nation through all its wild destinies. For we shall 
still 11ml hope shining, In! it lor fond iuvitation.be 
it for auger nml menace; ns a mild heavenly light it 
shone; its a red conflagration it sliines; Inirnmg 
sulphurous-blue, through darkest regions of terror, 
it still sliines: and (CK‘H iioL out nt all, since despe- 
ration itsi-lf is a kind oMiupe. Cartylc, Frmch 
Revolution, pt. i. b. ii. ell. viii. 

Abolishment, s. Satm* us A hoi i tion. Rare. 

The plain and direct wav had bmi to prove, that 
nil such ceremonies as they minin' to Ik? Abolished 
are retained by its with the hurt of the church, or 
with I 'ss Im'iii'Ii'i than the nbotishmeulof them wuukl 
bring -hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, iv. 
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lie should think tho abolishment of opiseopary 
mining us would prove a mighty Ncaudal and eor- 
ruplioii to our frith, and niauilestly dangerous to 
our monan’hy.— Rwift, Sentiments qf a Church cf 
EngUmd Man. r 

Abolition, r. Act of tiholishiu^. 

From the total abolifinn of the po|mlar power may 
lie dated the min of Rome: for had the nslueing 
hereof to its ancient condition, proposed h.v Agrippa, 
Ihtii aeeepU'd iustisul of Miecenns's model, t lint state 
miglit have (*011111111101 unto this day.— (Into, Vos- 
molugia Sacra, iii. 4. ’ 

An apoplexy is a sudden abolition of all tho (tenant, 

* ami <>r all voluntary motion, by the stopiKtgo of the 
llux and rellux or tilts animal spirits through the 
luTvcs destined for those motions.— Ariuthnot, On 
the Nature awl Choice if Alinu-nts. 

It is dillieult to say whether England owea more 
to the Roman Hiitholie religion or to tho Reforma- 
tion. For the amalgamation of races and for the 
abolition of villcnngc, she is chiefly iudelitisl to the 
influence which the pra’sHi'Kid in the middle ages 
exercised over tho laity. — Macaulay , History if 
JCngland, eh. i. 

Abolitionist, s. One who would abolish nil 
institution : (csiHrially applied to those 
who would do away with negro shivery). 

The Abolitionists had lwvn necused as authors of 
the late insurrection in Dominica. Clarkson, his- 
tory of Abolition of the Stare Trade, ii. 2S-t. 

When Missouri' applied for admission, the AlmR. 
linnists made a vigorous demonstration. Ellison, 
Slavery and Secession in America. 

Abominable, ndj. 

1. Hateful, detestable; to he loathed; unclean. 

This infernal pit 

Abominable, aeeurs'd, the house of u r oe. 

Milton,. Paradise, tost, x. 4fik 

The ipiiam and ministry might easily redress this 
abominable grievance, by endeavouring to clinnso 
men of virtuous principles.— Su'ift., Project for the 
Advancement of Rt login 11 . 

2. Unclean. 

The soul that shall touch any unelenn beast, or 
any abominable unclean lliing, even that soul shall 
be cut otr from his people la rdicits, vii. 21. 

1 he fount llcmcliau closed tho ports of Africa: 
n famine even mure terrible Ilian during the former 
siege, and even that bad reduced men to the nn.st 
loathsome nml abominable food, alllictod the enfee- 
bled and diminished population. -Mdman, history 
if Latin Christianity, b. ii. eh. i. 

3. In /mr nnd ludicrous lnti^na^o, it is a word 
of loose nnd indctcritiinule miMirt. 1 . 

They say you are a melancholy fellow. I am SO; 

1 do . ... il better Hutu laughing ■ t lint ai . 

in extremity of either, are abominable tellows, and 
betray themselves to every modern censure, worso 
Hum 'drunkards.— Shakes }H ar, As you like, d, iv. 1. 

Abominablcnoaa. s. Quality suggested by 
A bo m i mi bit* ; hatefulncss ; odiousm ss. 
Rare. 

Till we hnv e proved, in its proper place, the eternal 
mid essential dill’erenee lietwcrii virtue ami vice, vva 
must forliear In urge atheists with the. eorrcptioii 
and aboiiiintddeness of their principles. Smiley, 
Si nitons. 

Abominably, adn. In an abominable manner. 

A hab did very abominably in following idols. - 
1 kings. \\i. 2fl. 

Directly to intend nr endeavour that which may 
work his own death, is abominably wicked, and i"» 
less I hail the worst murder ,— ltishop hall. Cases of 
t.'iOiscii nee. ii. 111. 

I have observed great abusesand disorders in your 
family: your servants are uiuIuioiih mid i|ii:iircl- 
some, and clical you most abominably. Arbulhnot. 

Abominate, r. u. Abhor, delist, bate utterly. 

We are nut guilty of your injuries, . 

No way consent in them ; hut do abhor, 

Abominate, and loathe this cruelty, 

Southern, Oroonaka. 

Ha professed liotli to a humiliate and despise all 
mystery. nTmeiuent, mid intrigue, eitherinapruien 
or minister.- -/V«v/7. 

Abomin&tion. s. 

1. 1 bit red ; detestation. 

To assist king Charles by English or Dutch forrrs, 
would render him odious to his new subjects, who 
liavfc nothing in so great abomination an those whom 
they hold for heretics. Sivijl. 

2. Object of hatred. 

Every shepherd is an abomination to thoEgj'P* 
Hans.— Genesis, ilvi. !H. 

■I. Pollution ; defileincnt. 

Ami there nIijiII in no wisn enter into It any Hum? 
that deflleth, neither wIintNMiver worketh abomina- 
tion, or umketh a lic.—ReeelatioH, xxi. 27. 

4. Wickedness; hateful or shameful vice. 

The adulterous Antony, most largo 
I 11 Ilia abominations, turns you olf, 
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And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

Tlwt noises it iwainst us. 

Shakes/ienr, Antony and Cleopatra, til. 8. 

5. Otuisc of pollution. 

And tno high plnere tlint wore lwforc Jerusalem, 
wliii'h were on the right hand of tho mount of cor- 
ruption. which Solomon tho king of Israel lmd 
bunded for Aslitorclli thn abomination of tho Zido- 
ninns. and for Chcmosh thn abomination of tho 
Moabites, nml for Mil com thn abomination of thn 


2. Produce of an untimely birth. 

His wife miscarried ; hut, a* the abortion proved 
only a female fietus. he comforted himseir. Arbuth- 
not and Pope, Marti nun Srribtrrus r. 

Behold my nrrn, thus blnstcd, dry and wither’d, 
Shrunk like n foul abortion, mid decuy’d, 

Like Home untimely product of the sruMunx. 1 town. 

Hence, abort inm, and child murders, to conceal 
these disgmx'cftil connexions.- Mil man , History if 

India Christianity, b. i. i'll. 1. 

[•iiiliiren of" Ammon, did tho king dcflle. — 2 Kings, ,‘t. Anything which from ftrrost of growth 

l(H)ks like nn untiimdv nrodurtimi. 


looks like an untimely production. 

And hill, nml strong, ami Hwift of ft Kit were they, 
Beyond the dwnrlliig eity’H finlo abortions , 

Because their thoughts had never lH*en the prey 
Of care or win : tho green woods were thpir 
)M>rtions ; T 

No sinking spirits told them they grew gray, 

No fashion made them jijm*s of her distortions! 
Simple they were, not savage; nml their rilleH, 
Though very true?, were not yet used for trifles. 

My run, JJun Juan, viii. G6. 

4. Non-development. 

The development nml abortion of tho oil-gland.— 
Their langungo [the Biscnymi] is accounted ah - , Darwin, Origin of Species, eh. i. p. 22. 
original, uml unmixed with either Ulin, French, or j AbdrtlTO. s. That W'lliell is boril before the 1 
Spanish. -Swinburne, Travels through Spain, let- | ( J U( , ^ j mp> ]{ are , 1 

^The colonists amongst whom Cromwell had por- N«» gniimon wind, no rustmned event, 

tinned out the compUTcd territory, and whose des- But they will pluck away its i nut rnl causes, 
i!cndnut8 are still called I'rouiwclliims, represented I *,’• ' U , V ,,u 'h' or ''- prodigies, and signs, 

that the aboriginal inhabit nuts wen* deadly enemies ! presages, tongues of lieav u 

to the English I 


XXIII. 

Ab&nlne. v. a. [Lnt. ahominor.'] Same sut 
A b o m in at e. ( Usohte., rare . 

By topics, which though 1 ahomim ‘cm 
May servo os arguments ad hoinincm. Swift. 

Abort, a. [Fr.] Address; salutation; ap- 
proach. Obsolete., 

Your abortl, 1 must tell you, was too cold and uni- 
form.- Lord Chest erjleld. 

Aboriginal, adj. 

1. Of the nature of aborigines. 


,... r i nation under every dynasty, mid of 

1 ho Protest :mt religion in every form.— Macaulay, 
History of England, oil. i. 

Primitive ; simple. 

Thus the relation between the visible nml tangible 
attributes is such, tjiat oil receiving the ocular im< 
jurssions re 

wliic 

them w . . .. 

doubtless inn' v aboriginal minds by which no other i 
coiieluMoii is .-micuivahk*.— //ivAi-rf S/n-neer, Psy- j 
rholugy. vi. loti. j 

Aboriginally, <ir/r. After the manner of! 
aborigines. j 

l think this must he admitted, when we And Hint 
then* sire lmnlly any domestic races. either amongst 
animals or plants, which have not been ranked by! 
some competent judges ns I lie descendants of abort - 1 
[finally distinct species. Darwin, Origin if • Species, 
clu i. p. bi. 

Aborigines, s. f*f .fit.] Kacc so long occu- 
pying a country its to 1 m* apparently with- 
out any origin elsewhere. ; 

The iintiipiUies of the (.entiles made the first in- 
habitants of most countries :w produced out of tiio , 
soil, calling them A bongint s, Ac. Si lib n. On Dray- , 
ton, viii. | 

That conceit of deriving the whole race or men 
from the aborigines of Mticsi, was entertained Imt 
by a few --1U n thy, S. nuons, ii. 

British bishops had appeared in Hie Catholic 
synods, nml the elmrrli of the Kellie aborigines re- 
verenced with alVeeiiouate sural the memory of the ■ 
niissioniiries whom il was I lie tioast of Home to have 
soul forth Ibr her nisi ruction or eoutirmatioii in the 
faith. Kemble, Sa.ruux in Euytund, h. ii. ch. viii. j 

Aborsement. s. Abortion. Obsolete , rare. | 

Tin; endeavour of these artists is not to force an 1 
aborsement, hut to bring forward a until rail birth, j 
-Mishap Hall, Cases of ( i atxcii nee, ii. ;l. ! 

Abdrt. r. n. [Lat. uborto.'] Bring forth 
before ilte tiuu* ; inisctirry. lime. 

tliiH'ii Katherine— grieving at the prosperity nml 
fruitfulness of (|iieeu Aline (now with child nguin, 
whereof she yet aborted), fell into her last sickness 
at KimlMiU vn.- -y.ord Herbert tf Cherbury, History 
of Henry Vlll. p. 403, 

Abdrt. m. Abortion. Obsolete , rare. 


Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Shakesjiea r, A i ng John, ii I. A. 

I Many are preserved, ami do signal service to their 
emiulry, who, without a provision, might have |nt- 
islied its abortives, or have come to nn untimely end, 
suit |N'rluips lia\ e brought, upon t heir guilty parents, 
the like ilest ruction.— Addison, Vuardian, no. 100. 


'presenting nn luljneeiit object, we cannot Abortive. adj. 

Iii'lp iim.'lmliiiir tlmt an a.ljamit olijn-t Rust,. ; i. |{r (l uMit forth lx'foro it is sufficiently de- 
which, on imt t ing out our hands towards it, will 1 , h . . , , ,. . . . ** 

give liiem sensations of resistance, and there an 1 1 Vclopctl for hlftll ; immature, premature. 

If ever lie have eliilil, abortive lie it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

SbakiSiHiir, Itirhard III. i. 2. 
All Ih* unnccomplislfd works of nature's hand, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix'd. 

Dissolv'd on earth, fleet hither. 

Milton, Paradise T/mt, iii. 4M. 
Posterity is not extreme to mark abortive crimes; 
nnd thus the King’s advocates have found it easy to 
represent a step, which, but for a trivial accident, 
might have tilled l'!nd;uid with mourning and dis- 
may, as a mere error of judgment, wild nnd foolish, 
lint perfectly innocent. Macaulay, Essays, Hallo m's 
t '» > ust it nt tonal History . 

Ill Hin/of/i/. 

AVe assume that in a regular flower, each of the 
similar liiembcrM lias the same organization and 
similar powers < if develuiM'inent ; and heimc, if among 
these similar parts some art! much less dcielo|icd 
than others, we consider them as abortim-, and if 
we wish to remove doubts as to what nro symmetrical 
tueiiilvciN in micIi a case, we make the inquiry by 
tracing the anatomy of these meuilM*rs. or by follow- 
ing them in I heir earlier states of deve]o|M‘iiient., or 
in eases where their capabilities are magnified by 
iiionst resit v or otherwise.— Wtuwrll, History tf 
Seit ntijir Idris, b. vii. ch. i. 

2. Without result. 

How often hast limn wnited at my cup, 

BememlM-r it. and let it make thee crest* fall'll ; 

Ay, uml allay this l Ivy abortive pride. 

Shakesfiear. Henry 17. Part IT. iv. 1. 
Many politic eoiurptions. so elaborately formed 
nml w relight, nnd grown nt length ripe for delivery, 
do yet, iu the issue, miscarry aud prove abortive. - 
South, Sermons, 

A. Void; empty. 

The void profound 

Of unessential night rereiviw him next. 

Wide-gaping ! nml with utter loss of tveing 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. lei. 

Abortively, a tie. 

Though it lie agaiusL PipiHM'nitcs’ (Nith. somo of j. As anything bom iK'fore its duo time; 
them [knavish physicians j will make an abort, if {„ini,o, l w,li. 
nej*d \H).—JturtoH, Anatomy if Melancholy, n. S04. Ulinuturu) . 

^ Im0, K are ' « what numlNT of eouragetms knigliti 

It l the Parliament J is aborted before it was born, Abortively, have in these single lights 

wiu nullified after It luui a being.— Sir H. iVutton, host the fair hope the world conceived of them. 

lo Sir K. Macon: mt. " * J ! ,,ia ,M ~' 1 


. ... lfll k Spinster, Du liar fas, i. 433. (Ord 3IS.) 

although the eyre of tho Oirripeds nro more or c Thim* lirnmrht forth out of 

less ulnirtid in their mature Htnto'tliev retain sulfl* Abortment. 5. ibmp l ' v ™y xl . ‘ urul U ‘ 

time; untimely birth. Obsolete. 


/in their ninliin* state, tlu*y retain sulfl^ 
•aoiit Musis'ptiliility of light to excite, in the pedun- 
culated sjHH'ies, when a sliadow pnsw*s over them, 
retnuaion of thn cirri, and, in tho sessile species, a 
Midden shutting of llieir oiiereulre.— Own, lectures 
o» Comparative A nulumy, loot. xiii. 

Abortion. *. 

^ Actof brinpnff forth untimely. 

riww then need cause no abortion, Sandy t . 


Concealed treasures, now lost b* mankind, shall 
bo brought into uso by tho industry of convorted 
penitents, whoso wrrtrhixl nirciuws the im|iarttal 
laws dedicate, us untimely frests, to tlm worins of 
the earth, iu wlewo womb those desert e*l mineral 
riches must ever lie buried as lost abortnwuts, unless 
those be made Uuj active midwives to doliwr them. 
— Macon, Physiological aud Medical R enuuns. 


ABO U 


f Anomvit 
(Aiiolt 


Aboifht. part, of Aby, v. a. Obsolete. 

to, now my sonne, wliat it is, 

A man to cast his cie amiss ; 

Which Actoon liath dure a bought. 

n Cower, Confessio A mantis. 

Abodad. v. n. [Fr. abontler.] 

1 . Have in great plenty ; be copiously stored 
With in. 

The klng-boconung graces, 

I have nn relish of them, but abound 
In the division of each several crime. 

Acting it many ways. Shaicespear, Macbeth, Iv. S. 

(Jtirn, wine, and oil. are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound. 

Mryden, Indian Emperor . 

With with. 

A ftiithful man Rhall abound with ldmings ; but he 
that mnketh luisto to bo rich slmll not bo innocent. 
—Proverbs, xxviii. 20. 

Now that lHuguages are made, and abound with 
words, standing for combinations, an usual way 
of getting complex ideas, is by the explication of 
those terms that stuud for them —Locke. 


2. 13c in grout plenty. 

And liecnuse iniquity sliall abound, the love of 
Xpany shall wax cM.-- Matthew, xxiv. 12. 

W ords are lik«! leaves, ami where they most abound. 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism. 

Abodndance. s. Ob». for Abundance. 

I’liny writre that, with tho ancient manners and 
fashions of Home Die land nlMiumled. ' What Was 
the cause,' sayetli he, ' of such abouudance.'— Time's 
Storehouse, f, \, 2. (( )rd M S.) 

They [tondesj are s**eii in great ahaumlance in 
Darien.- Eden, Martyr, 1*7. 

And things which now aro brought unto us ill 
great nhouitdance. - Pram nton. Joyful Sews. 

Taiigrelipixwnstlioreuglily furnished wit harm our, 
liorses, uml nbmmdancv of all thiugs needful for the 
wars — Knot Us, p. 4. _ 

Abodndantly. adc. Ohs. for X h u ml a n 1 1 y. 

They enen-ase the more abuundantly. — Time's 
Shu cliousc, 54, 2. (Ord MS.) 

Abounding, s. Increase. 

Before the execution of this judgment, [the flood.] 
and amidsL thotu! abound ings of sin aud wickedness, 
yet tiod left not himself without a witness in tlm 
hearts of men.— South, Sermons, ii. 22l». 


About, adv. [A.S. abut an ; like above a 
triple compound, tho parts being a«on, 
be-, ut, uttj utan = out.] 

1. Circularly, in a round. 

The weird sisters, luuid in hand, 

Pasters of lite sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about, 

Tbricc to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thriec again to make up nine. 

Shahs pear, Macbeth, i. 3. 

2. In circuit, in compass. 

1 '11 tell you what I am about .— Two yards and more. 
—No quips now. Pistol: indeed 1 am in tho waist 
two yards about ; but I am about no waste, I aiu 
alxmt thrift. — Shakcs^war, Merry Wives qf Windsor, 
i.3. 

A tun about was cv'ry pillar there, 

A polish'd mirrour shone not lutlf so clear. 

Mryden, Fables. 

.1. There or thereabouts ; nearly. 

When t In* boats wore come within about sixty yards 
of the pillar, they found themselves all bound, aud 
could go no Ihrlher : yet so us they might luovo Vo go 
about, hut might uot approach nearer. - Macon, Sew 
Atlantis. 


4. Here nnd there ; every way. 

Pi* rose the genlln virgin from her place, 

* And looked all about, if she might spy 
Jler lovely knight. Spenser , Faerie Queen, i. 2,33. 

A wolf that was past labour, in his old age. borrows 
a habit, and so about ho go**s, begging eliarity from 
door to d*K>r, under tho disguiso of a pilgrim .- Str 
R. L Estrange. 

.5. Round ; the longest way : (in opposition 
to the short straight way). 

Cold hath llireo natures; greatness of weight ; 
closeness or parts ; flxatiou; plian lures, or softness; 
immunity from rust ; colour, or tincture of yellow : 
Therefore the sure way (though most about) to make 
gold, is to know the causes uf tho several natures be- 
fore rehearsed.— Enron, Sutural History, no. 328. 

K|iire of tho Volscians 

Held mo in chase, that i was forcod to wheel 
Tlm**) or four miles about -, else had 1, Sir, 

Half an hour since brought my report. 

Shakespear 0 Cortolanus, i. C. 


. Upon the point, within a small distance 
of: (with to before ayerb). 4 
Three dying lovers, and their floating sons, 
Susp<*nd tho tight, and silence all our guns; 

Beauty and youth, about to perish, linds 
Buoh noble pity in bravo English minds. Waller, 
7 



ABOU A BOV 

Bring about Bring to the point or state dc- ! ft tri|»Io compound, f ho parts being a - on, 
sired. 1 J"'-, ufi up x upwards.] 

Whether thin will bn brought about h.v breaking i. Over-head ; in a higher place. 

Ills head Ivory much question. -Stmetatar. To men standing Mow, men standing alofl seem 

Como about Come to some certain state or much Imsened; to those aituw, men standing Mow 

. ... . . seem not sn uiueh lt*ssem*d Bacon. 


point. 

Wherefore it cnmri to lfflss, when tin* time was 
came n!*att, after Hannah li:nl conceived, that she 
bare a son. I Sauna I. i. 20. 

( bin evening it liefel, I hat losing out, 

The wind they long had wish'd was come about 

Uryden, Fables. 

Go about Prepare to do it. 

• Dili not Moses gixe you l he law, and yet none of 
you kei*|N>th I lie law S' Why yo ye about to kill me V 
--John, vii, |y. 

Abofit. prep . 

1. Round, surrounding, encircling 

Let not merry nod I mill forsake tlnv. Hind them 
about thv neek ; write them upon I lie table of thy 
heart— i'rorr rb*, iii. i\. 

She eries. and lean her ohecks. 

Her hair, her Vint ; and. stooping to the sands, 

About his neek she east her trembling hands. 

Dryden, Fables. 

2. Near to. . 

Spmk unto the eomrregnl ion. saying, (let you up 
from atmut the tabeniaeli: of Jvoruli.gUilhnu, ami 
Abimm. A'umhers, xvi. it. , 

Thou dost nolhirig, Sergius : 
fl’hou on list endeavour nothing, nay, in it lliink ; 

Hut I IhiIIi see and hear it ; and am wilii tins', 

Hy and before, about and in Hus- too. 

JI. Jonsott, Catiline, 

3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 


The Lord shall make thee tho head, and not the 
tail ; and thou shall Is; aba ve only, mid lliou slnill 
not 1 m* beneath. - 1 butt rota any, xxviii. 13. 

When lie established the clouds above : when lie 
strengthened the fiuiiitaiiis of the deep: when he 
gave to Hie sea his doeree, that the waters should 
not pass his comuiiiiidiueiit : when lie appointed the 
foiunlal ions off he earth : then I was by him, us one 
brought up with him : nnd 1 was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always More him. Proverbs, viii. its. 

Kvery gtHsl girt mid every perfect gill Is from 
above, mid eoiuetli down from the Kid her of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither nIuuIuw of 
turning.- Janos, i. 17. 

The Trojans from above their foes liehchl ; 

And with arm'd legions all the ntmpircs llll’d. 

Drydm , V try it's - JUneitl . 

t In the regions oflieaven. 

Your praise the binls shall clinnl in every grove, 
And winds shall wufl it to the powers above. 

/'ope, Pastorals. 

3. Before. 

I said above , that these two mnehint's of the lmlanen 
and the dira were only ornamental, and that l he 
Miccess of the duel had Wu the same without them. 
— Dryden, D.dieatiou to the .Em ill. 

Keep above. Uphold; sustain. 

II is true, the intermixing of oilier duties, espe- 
cially secret prater, may do iiiucli to the keeping of 
tli V heart abovci Iml meditation is Hie life of most 
other duties, mid the view of heaven is the life of 
mcilitul ion. Ba.eL r, The Flint's lb st, ell. xiii. 


When (’ohstnntine had finished an house for the , mentation. ihuUr, lhc bawl s tost, ej 
aerviceof (T04lat.lerusnlem.theiledie:itioii he judged Above, prep . 
a matter not unworthy, about the solemn perform- i ii*; ir i llll . *i„ in .mvthmn* 
anee whereof, the gmdest part of the bilmps in , 1 “ ,f 'h‘ l( T ll \\\ l,,n , W Ul * n ^ 
Christendom ff.muld meet together. Hooke n ,, ,Sl1 ," , l V , i l . wl 1 J 1 . 0 * 111 ‘! 


The painter is not to lake so uiueh pains about the 
drajs'ry ns(diont tin* face, where the principal re.srm- 
blanee lii*s. Drydt n. 

They are most frequently used ns w«»rd<eqni\:ili*nt, 


The bubliliim waters from the bottom rise; 

A ho vi tile brims they force their llery way ; 

Mack vapours climb alofl, mid cloud the day. 

Dryden, Virgil's .Em id, vii. Gift. 


and do both of tlmiu indifferently signify either a 2. More in quantity or lltindier. 
speculative knowledge of things, or :i practical skill \ Kv**ry one that jiasscUi among them, that are 
about them, according to the exigency of the mutter ! iinniindicml from twenty yen in old unit (dun v, sliall 
or thing spoken of. - A rcldnshop I dlntsmi, fur- ( give an offering unto Hu; laird.- Exodus, xxx. 1 1. 


Theft fa n'wu.VN a sin, nltlnnigli the particular spe- 1 ,] 11 higher degree. 

.1 m 9 a. 1 It .1 __ .. ■ a ! ..I « . 'I'Kiat I , .ml iu hiifh 


ciesof it. and the dcmmiiiialioii of particular acts, 
doth itupposc positive laws about dominion and pm- 
jHjrty — It i shop Stilt iayfU; t. 

Children should always Is* heard, mid thirty and 
kindly answered, when they ask alter any thing 
they would know, and desire to l»e informed about. 
Curiosity should Is* as carefully cherished in child- 
ren, ns other appetites suppressed. hteke. 

it hath Ims’ii practised as a met In si of mu king moil's 
court, when they arc asked about the rate of lands, 
the nhililicM of tenants, I lie slate of trade, to answer, . 
that nil things are in a flourishing condition. Swift, j 
Short View gf Ireland. i 

4. In ft state of being engaged in, or employed 
upon, anything. 4. 

Our blessed Lord was pleased t inrind the re- 
prenenliitioi f his d»*ntli mid sin-cillcc oil III- n : 
should Ik* made by breaking of bread and ellusioi if 
wine; to signify to us the nature and Minvducs: <f 
the liturgy we an* about. Jen my Taylor. 

Labour, for labour's sake, is against mil lire. Tin 
understanding, as well as all the other fucnlti. „ 
cluKises always the shortest way to its end, would 
presently ohhiin Hie knowledge it is ii&oa/.and then 
set U]siH some new enquiry. Hut t his, whether lazi - 1 
ness or Imste, often misleads it. -Locke. j 

Our armies ought to la* provided w ilh secret a rica, ! 
to tell their story iu plain English, and to Jet us; 
know, in our molher-tomriie, what it is our bravo 1 
countrymen arc abimt.—Aiklisou, S/Mv/otur, no. 3UU. > 

Ap[H‘iidont to the 1 person (sis clothes). 

If you have this about ymi. 

As 1 will give you when we go, you may 
Jloldly assault l ho necromancer's hall. • 

Milbat, Conus, 0 17. 1 

It is not strange to me. Hint |m>isoms of the fairer 
sex should like, in all things about them, that hand- 1 
HomeiiesH for which they liml themselves must liked. 1 
■- Iloyte, On Colours. • J ^ 

C. Relating to* tliu jierson (sis it servant, or; 
de|>ondeiit). 

Liking very well the voiinir gent loin nil, such I took 
him to he, I admit ted this Deiphautus oAo/if me, who 
well shewed, then* is no service like his that serves 
because he loves .— Sir P. Sidney, ii. 

7. Ilphitiflg ttf thn jiersun (as an act or of- j 
ficc). 

flood master corporal captain, for my old dame's ^ 
Mike, stand my friend: she hath no Ixsly to do 
nr thing atmut her when 1 am gono.—SUakesimr, 
UturylV. Parti U\\.t. A< 

Abtve. ado. [ A.S. abufan ; like abaft , q. v., j 

8 


■ The Lord is high above nil nations, a ml his glory 
I above the liclliclis. -Psalms, exili. t. 
j The puhlick po\vi*r of nil societies is above i*vcry 
soul contained in the same societies.- Ilooki r, i. 

Then* is no riches above a sound Irmly, and no joy 
I abort the joy of the heart.— Kerb siast tens, x\x. tli. 

I * To her 

1 Thou ilhlsl reNign thy manhood. and the plaefl 
| Wherein (toil si t thee abort her. made of then, 

! And fur tliei*: wIiom* perfection far exeeJI'd 
ilers, in all real dignity. 

Milton, Paradise- Lost, x. H7. 

Latona sees h«*r shine above the rest, 

And feeds with seeivt joy her silent breast. 

tiryibn, Vtryil's JCneid. 
4. In ft state* of being superior to; unattain- 
able by. 

H is mi old and true distinction, that tbimrs may 
1 m* above our reason, witiioiit. lM-iiiif coulrarv to ii. 
Of this kind an* the power, the nature, and the uni- 
versal presents; of (.iml, with inimmcnihh) other 

oiuts. Sa'iff. 

-r. lleyond ; more Ilian. 

We wen* pressml out of measure, abttve strength ; 
insommdi 1 lint we d<*s]Miinal even of life, i ( W. i. h. 

In haying thoughts mieiml'used, and lN'imr able to 
distingiiisli one thing from another when* there is 
but Hie least ditlereiiee, consists with exaetui-MS of 
jmliriiii ut mid clearness of ivason, wliieli is in one 
man above another, hrke. 

'J'lie iuliahitiiuts of Tirol have ninny privileges 
above those of the other hereditary countries of the 
emjM*rour ■ Addison. 

0. Ton proud for ; too high for. 

Kings and princes, iu the earlier ages of Hie world, 
lahnuml in arts anil occupations, mid wen* above 
nothing that tended l<> promote tin; couvciiiriicicu 
of life. -Po/ie, \ lutes to Odyssey. 

Above-board, atlv. Ill open sight; with- 
out artifice, trick, or disguise. 

Lovers in this age have too much honour to do 
anything underhand ; they do all idjovc-bua rd. -Si r 
J. Vauhrnyh, Relapse, ii. 1. 

Though there have not liecn wanting Mich hereto- 
fore, ns have jinietiseil thine unworthy arts, for ns 
much as then* have been villains in all iilaces, und 
all ages, yet tmw-n-daya they arc owned aOovvbuard. 
—South, Sermons, 

With the* nr tide.. 

All his dmlingN arc square and abam the board.— 
JILshnp Hall, Character tf an Honest Man. 


Ab 6 ve-eltod. part. pref. Cited before. 

It appears from toe authority abwe-citod, that 


ABRE 


thin In a flirt confessed by hcathena themaelves.-- 
Addison, Defence tf the Christian Jtdigion. 

Above-froand. ado. Commonly used for 
not in the grave ; i. t». alive. • 

111 have ’em, an they 1 m above-grrfund.—Deau. 
wont and Fletcher, The Chances. 

Ab£ve-mentfc>ned. part.prtf. Sec Above- 
cited. 

1 do not rcmemlier that Homer anywhere foils 
Into the faults above -mentioned, which were indeed 
the flilsi* n linemeiits of latter uinv.— Addison, Spec- 
tator, no. itTO. 

Abracadabra, a. A cabalistic term, believed 
tp bo of Phcnicinti,und certainly of Rustem, 
origin. Multiplied mid diminished so as 
to form un inverted cone, and rend front 
the apex at the hot tom in mi ascent from 
left to right, it repeats itself, fts it ulso 
does when read in the same manner from 
any point in the left side, and continuing 
horizontally to the end of the top line : 
auhacadahra 
▲ llRACADABll 
AIIRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABBAC AD 
A n It A C A 
A 11 It A C 
A B R A 
ABB 

A B * 

A 

It. was formerly used as a superstitions 
charm against agues. 

Abracadabra, n mysterious word, to which thn 
superstitious iu former times attributed n magical 
power to expel diseases, esjieeinlly the tertian ngm*. 
worn alMiut I heir neek, written triangularly. 
Aobr.y, Misci/ftiaii s, p. m3. 

Abr&de. v. a. [Lilt, af/rado.'] Rub, shave, 
scrape, or wear off. 

Nor dis'in it strange that rolling years abrade 
The social bins. Shenstone, Emn. J). I. 

Abradniy some purls, at the same insjuiiatiiig und 
supplying others, thshoji IU rkchy, Siris, § l i;i. 

Hy this means then* may he a conliniied supply of 
what is Mimnsively abraded from Hum by ilii'ur- 
sion of watera .— Sir M. Hale. 
Abraham-coloured. titJj. ? Cuttielirestie lor 
miburii-colotired. 

fiver nil 

A gorslly long thick Abraham-coloured licard. 

Murt Master Constable. (.Naiis.) 

Abrabam-man. s. [?J Sturdy beggar. 

And these, what name or title e’er they Mr. 
Jnrkiiiau, or 1'aLrieo, (’ranke or ClapiH'r-dudgcoi), 
Krater or Abram -man : 1 speak to all 
Thai stand in fliir elect inn for the tillu 
Of King of Beggars. 

lit aumnnt and Fletcher, 1 leyyars' Bush, ii. (\an-s.) 
Abrasion, s. Matter worn or scraped off; 
act of rubbing off. 

The abrasions of all terrestrial things being ren- 
dered volatile and dnstiek by lire, and at the same 
time lessening the volatility nnd expansive force of 
the (ire, whose particles they at tniet mid adhere In. 
tliei-c is pnidui'ed a hew tluid. more volatile Hmu 
water or enrlli, and more llxisl than Ur v.— Bishop 
Jterkctcy, Siris, § PH. 

A Miperlieinl fesiun, or abrasion of the skin, by 
the fiart in I removal of the cuticle.- Hwjwr, Malwal 
lUctiouury. *• 

Abr&y. v. tt. Obsolete. 

I. Awake. 


o 


Hut when na 1 did out of slope abray. 

Stu nner. Faerie Oneen. (tVcdfd 
The miller is n )»onious iuaii he seide, 

Ami if that he out of his nl»s*p abruide 


c might don us both a villntiy. 


SiK’tik loudly. , 

Wlieni.t he, [i. e. Hem?' IV. on being told that 
liis son had been eommitlisl by (Jiwisiyne.l a wmm 
at inlying, alter as a man all ravislnsl with gladness 
abrayded with a loud voi ix.--JHyrt, On mndur. 


( H'edg.) . 

Abre&st. ado. [on breast .] Side by side \ m 
such it position that the breasts niny w?«r 
against the same line. 

My cousin Suffolk, 

My soul shall thlno keep comiwny to heaven t 



ABRE 

Tor honour tnivolH in a straight ho narrow, 

Where one but pot* abreast, 

Shakesjwar, Tnrilu a and CrcssUta, iii. 2. 

The riders rode abreast, and one hit) shield, 

Big lance or cornel-wood nnollier hold. hr y den. 

The IjellonA, Sir Thomas Houldeii Thompson, kept 
too cIoho to the Btarlxurd shoal, nml grounded 
abreast of the outer uliip of tho enemy— Southey, 
Jtfe of Svlson, ii. 121. 

Abreno&noe. v. a. Renounce absolutely. 
Obsolete . 

In the' which council tho Archbishop ngain pro- 
poseth tho ninttcr, column tiding nil tho clergie, tinder 
nninc of tho Pope’s curso, there perpetually either to 
abrrnouHce their wives nr their livings.— Fox, Look 
if Martyrs, fol. l. r *9. (Rich.) ^ 

Abrennnclation. s. [Lat. ahrenuntiatio, 
-onis.] Act of renouncing. Obsolete. 

Within* 1 1 renounce and nbhorre,' his detesta- 
tions nml abrenuHciatious, he I Mr. Cm ip) did so 
amuse the simple people, that they, not able to con- 
ceive all those things, utterly gave over, falling kick 
to poporic, or remaining ntill in their former igno- 
rauro. -Conference at Hampton Court, p. 3!». 

Those, who won* to Is* kiiitised, lirst made tlieir 
abrm uncial ion in tho churcli. — Alrde, Chur dun, dv. 
p, 4« 

Tliev called the former part of this form, tho 
abrcHuncUition, viz. of the devil. nnd all those idols 
wherein tho devil wns worshipped among tho 
heathen. Lull, Works, ii. S55. 

Abruption. s. [Lat. ubreptio , -aids.] State 
of being carried uway. 

Cardan relates of himself, that he could when he 
pleased fall into t his ityatprinv, disjunct ion or abre/i- 
twn of his soul from his bexly. -Ilalliwdl, Mdam- 
punurii,^. 73. 

Abrioock. s. Sec A p r i c o t. 

Xor there Iho damson wants, nor alricnck. 

Drayton, Pulyolbion, xviii. 

Abridge, r. a. [Fr. abrajer.] 

1 Make shorter in words, keeping still the 
same substance. 

All those sayings, being declared by Jnson ofCyraiie 
in live books, wc will essay to abridge in one volume. 
—2 Maccabees, ii. 23. 

2 Contract ; diminish. 

Tin; determination of the will, upon enquiry, is I 
following the direction of that guide; nml ho that \ 
liiiN a power to net or not to act, according ns Mich j 
determination directs, is freo. Such determination i 
abridges not tlmt power wherein liberty consists. - 
Locke . 

Considering the languor ensuing that, action in 
gome, nml the visible acceleration it ninketh of age 
in most, we cannot hut. think vencry mnehahridgt th 
our days .— Sir T, Ilroivne, I ' alga r Erma r*. 

The cost of these monuments of vanity is un- 
known ;but it must have lx*en enormous; since tin* 
Americans, lx*ing ignorant of the use of inm, wen? ! 
unable to employ a r<*sourco by which, in tin* con- ! 
Blrurtion of large works, labour is greatly abridged . ! 
— JtuekU *, History of Civilization, i. ltN>. 

[Of these synonymous terms, abridge and abbreriote , , 
the former, from Fr. ahrtger, hihiiis the older form. , 
tho identity of which with lat. abhri viar* not being ; 
at ouee apparent, abbr> date wns subsequently ‘ 
formed direct from the latter language. j 

Abreger itself, notwithstanding tho plausible 
quotation from Chaucer .... is not from (i. ah- 
Grecia n, AS. nbraean, but from Lat. obbreviare, by 
tho change of the v and i into u nnd j respectively. 
The Provencal has brut for 1 mm is; breugdat Ibr 
brevitas, in analogy with which the verb corn*, 
xjxmding 1o ahbrrviare would lx; ahbrevjar, leading 
Immediately to Fr. nhrcgif ; and other eases may lx- 
pointed out of similar ehangi' in passing from Lit. 
to tin* Konuiticc languages. Lat. lecis btvomes ten 
in l*ro»'., while the verb allcviarc is preserved in the 
double form of alb- viar nnd al/eujar, whence the 
Yr.satleyer, which passed into English under the 
form nlleyye. common in Chaucer and his contem- 
poraries, tm that here also wo had the double form 
alley nr and alleviate, precisely corresponding to 
abridge and abbreviate. In like manner from I .at. 
gravis, l*rov. yreit, heavy, hard, seven*; greugvtat, 
gravity, leaving a verb agreujur to bo supplied 
corresponding to Fr. aggreger, OM. agredge, to 
aginiwate. — Wedgwood, dictionary of English Ely - 
moloyy,} 

8. Deprive of ; cut off from : (in which sense 
it is followed by from or of preceding the 
thing taken away). 

. -I have disulilud mine estate, 
jny showing something a more swelling port. 

Than my faint moans would grant continuance ; 

Wor do I now make moAii to be abridg'd 
from such a noble rate. 

. . Shakespear, Merchant qf Venice, f. 1. 

Abridgement, s. 

L Epitome ; compendium ; summary. 

Surely this commandment contalneth tho law and 
we prophets ; and, in this one word, is tho abridge- 
*«d of all volumes of Bcripture.— hooker, ii. 0. 


ABRO 

Jdolntry Is certainly the flral-lmm of folly, the 
great and leading paradox ; nay, tho very abridge- 
ment mid sum total of all absiinlilii-s.— South, 
Sermons. 

2. Diminution in general. 

All t rying, by a love of lit lioness, 

To make abridgements, and to draw to less, 

Even that nothing, which at lirst we wen*, honne. 

3. Contraction ; reduction ; restraint from 

anything pleasing. 9 

The constant desire of happiness, and Ihu con- 
straint it puts upon us, no body. I think, accounts 
mi abridgement of lilxirly, or at least an abridg < hi. at \ - 
of lilwrly lo lx* complained of. - L<uke. 

Jt is not barely a man’s abridgement in his external 
accommodations which makes him miserable, but 
when his conscience shall tell him that it was his 
sin and his folly which brought him under that 
abridgt meat.— South. 

Abridges*. s. 


A R R IT f Auarancsrca 

jv j U IAhHLIT 

hfl rots And hears abroad to the stain of things at 
home .— Jlishoo At ter burg. Sermon*. 

ll is scarcely possible that a politician who has 
lieen comiM‘lli > il by civil troubles l>> cm into lumisli- 
liieut, nml to jwivs many of I lie h-"-t years <,f Iw, Jjf,. 
abroad, e an he lit, on the day mi w hielj lie re turns 
lohis nntiui land, to he at the head « a the govern- 
ment.— J/ imvim/o//, History tf England, ell. 1 . 

4. Ill till directions, this way and that ; with 
wide expansion. 

Full in the midst of this infernal rowl. 

An elm displays her du&ky sinus abroad. 

J/rydcu, Virgil's .Encid, 

Without, not within. 

Bodies polit iek, lxing sulijeet, as much as natural, 
t otlkv .hit inn, by divers means. I here are undoubtedly 


One who abridges ; sborlnticr. 

If to iiaku away, or give away i - lives, differ not • 
linn'll, must men deserve the name of 
x ■If-deslntyers; at least nbridgrrs of I heir lives. 
Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. t. 

2. Writer of coiiiiM'iidiunis or abridgements. 


more Males overt brown through diseases lord within 
III. iliselves, Ilian through violence from abroad.-— 
Honhc, Jhiiieafnni to Eeelesmshcal Polity. 

<L Witlum/x/. (jiu abroad: (Ihcrnn^rniction 
being sis in T must aivay-L must go, or lx? 
away). 

L-'ok at I In* lii'Ti'liaids of T.oiidmi.ainl ye shall sen 
their riches m thee, entry lobuy lanus, 
yea now aki to buy pa ini. naves and hcueliecs. — 
Lear, r, S, runout, f. 4 ; I.VrJ. 


We shew many causes, why we reject that pro- Abrogable. utlj. Capable of being abro- 
pliane writing of Jason's abridgtr.— Eidke, Jin tea- j ()b\ohfr 

Even the abridger, compiler, and translator. ! .\u iiistiniti'.u ybeogable hv no power less than 

llioiigli tlieir labours cannot he ranked with thosenf’, j 1 ')! 11 /' , >r \ ; '*'i. ni ffli: °f * itS 

the diurnal historiographer, yet must not. I x* rashly ’ , Mfed-yh. II .'id, p. 32'J. 9 

doomed lu uiitiilnlal iuti. -- Johnson, Rnmhlcr, tm. Abrogate. V. a. [Lat. uhroijntus, part, of 

abrotjo. J Take away from a law its force ; 


1-15. 

Abro&cb. v, a . Set abroach ; broach. Ob- 
soh tc. 

"”ieu ituiy’sl. thou chesi-n whether thou wilt f-ipjie 
Of tliilkc toime that 1 shall ahruche. 

Chaucer, Wife of Lath's Tale. 

Abro&cb. mb. [oil broach. — see llroncb.'j 

1. In a posture torun out, or yield the liquor 
contained. 

The inrs of generous wine, 
lie set abroach, ami Ibr I lie least prepar'd. 

hrtrdin. Vi r- n/'s .Cm id. 

The Templar sjiruee, while eiery spout s abroach, 
Stays 'till ’tis fair, yet txriu.s to call a coach. 

Sinjlt, Mi c. Pan it*. \ 

2. In a state to continue flowing ; in a Mate of ; 
sueli beginning as promises a progre-’J. 

That man, that sils within a monareh's heart, 

And ripens in the sunshine of his lav mr. 

Would lie abuse t he fount ‘lianee of t he kimr, 

Alsu'k ! what miseliieis uinrlit he set abroach, 
lu sliadmv of such greatness. 

Shakisgear. Hinry IV. Carl. II. i»\ 2. 

If l*:i ul and llariinbas had h<s*n persuaded, they 
w.iidd haply 1 me used the terms otherwise, speak- 
ing of the master* themselves who did lirM s< I that 
error abroach. — Honker, Ihsmurse of Just ijir.it iau. 

Speak ; if not, this stand 
Of royal blond shall Im> abroach, alilt, and run 
Even lo Hie lees of honour. 

lUaumont and Fletcher, PhdaMt r, v. 1. 

Abro&d. ml r. 


rcjtcal; aiiuiil. 

Law shave been made up. >ustH-eia|oec;i*<iiius. wliich 
oceasiuns eea-oug, laws ‘i.1 lhal kind do abrogate 
th* selvs. Hooktr, i>. 11. 

egalive privepts i f men m: 
iiistniiie-uts, ‘ i.'^liy pubhek dis- 

by long mi l; lull I lie in * pisreptS 
"f *•< "I never eau ovis 1 , bul wln u tln-v •* \pressiy 
ahmg.ifi.l by th' 1 si me authoriiy. Jt ny Taylor , , 
Jiu It , in, I Etu rcist * of ll.'fg l.iemg. 

Without tin ir (-uufunvu--e ,-md assent, tlieir 
license and p< rniissioii, lieemild n< >t inal.c, abrogate, 
or alt i r laws; tiny were tin* prim ipal witch **r 
c<>ui'.sellofs. the leaders of the great imimI nr na- 
tional iiiipic.M, the guardians, upholder), and regu- 
lators of that aristoeralieal power of wliieli lie was 
the ultimate ivpivscnl.il a e ami head. — A. mbh\ 
Sn.ro, is in Engl, md, h. ii. i-n. iv. 

Abrogate, a <lj. Annulled; abolished. Ob- 

solete. 

\\ la ther tiny have declared t Mi: mers 

111*' articles e..ueeniilig the ah: f rl:i.n 

Miperlhmus lioliday s. ami d .in 1 lii*-:r emh i\ mr in 

)>i rsuaile lh" said pari-iiioiiers ! ■ and ,.-nu 

the same inv mlahly ; ami whether .my nf l l.ose, .Or 
ij ife days hath lieen kept as holy days, king Ed- 
ward I I. Injunctions, n. 2'I. 

Abrogation, s. Act of alirog.iling ; repeal 


1. Without confinement; widely ; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Against a wakeful foe, while 1 abroad. 

Through all the coasts of dark destruction seek 
])eli\er.mee. Milton , Paradise List, ii. -Jij3. j 

Amin, the lonely fox risims far abroad. 

On secret rapine lx*iit, and midnight fraud; 

Mow haunts the elitf, now traverses the I ( 

And Hies tin* lial»*d neighbourhood of man. Prior . , 
These findings became stronger when it was imisi-d 1 
abroad that tlm Court was not dis|xised to treat, 
l'apixl* with the same rigour which had lxs-n shown j 
to Presbyterians.— Macaulay, History of .England, j 
eh. i. | 

2. Out of tlm house ; out of doors. j 

Welcome. Sir, 

This cell's my court ; hero have 1 few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad. 

Shakispnir. Tempi'll, v. 1. 

Lady walkisl a whole liuur abi'oaa, with* >nt 

tlying nfler it. Pane, Liters. 

On the ground abroad this freestone will not sue- 


of a law. 

The eomniissiouei's from Dii* eiuilederte fli.ninn 
catimiicks de'uaud.il the iibr ,goi ami n^.eal of 
nil those laws wlli.-h are in force against |J 
ci.se Ilf tile li'illiail |S-llL!!i.H. /.■>/•'/ I'/ill-i W'lll, viii. 

The convenient prim'iple ol e , M'.«/«i. , o.// annuls all 
those sentemi's of tin* Koran which speak in a 
milder lone of iiiii»oiiricrs. MU man. History of 
Lalm Chrisiiaudy, h. iv 

jAbrood. mlc. \nn brand . J 1st tin* action of 
brooding, tibsnhtr. 

lie ran make all lln-se cnekatriei* eggs, on which 
this generation of v ipers (lhal eat out the bowels of 
tln-ir mother/ haven't s » long .//.>•. »»/. windy at last 
ami addle ; nml lie will do it. - Archbishop Sa ucroft. 
Si ruwi.s. ji. 131. 

The vv 4. nl in the original (as St. Ilierotn tells us 
from the Hebrew traditions) implies that tlm Spirit 
of toid sate abroad upon the whole rude mav. as 
birds upon their i-gi:s. Had. p. 1 ”.l. 

Abrook. r. n. [.V.S. nnbruom. — set* Brook.] 
Brook, bear, put up with. Obsolete. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
Till* abject people ga/.ilig oil l h\ lace 
With envious looks. Mill laughing at thy shame. 

Sloik- sgeiir, Henry 17. Part If. ii. -L 


emi for pavements, bei'anw, probably, some degree j 
of silliness prevailing within il. the rain tears the Abrupt, ml/. Lat. tthrmdus « broken Oil. 

-. 1 — 1 . a.. »..• 1 1 r l . 7 .. I'.v/mim/ ii/' Sm 7 - I ■ . i 1*1 • .■ . • 

111 the following passage the accent is oil 
the first syllable : 

• Like mine, lie your last gasp their rnrs-e.' -At this 
They kneel, and all tlw* sacred volume kiss; 

\ owing to send each year an hecatomb 
Of Huguenots, an ollering to his tujuh. * 


slab to piives. — White, Matural History vf Sel- . 
bourne, let. iv. 

3. Iii another country. 

They thought it 1 h* 1 tor to bo aonievvlinl. lmrdly 
yoked at home, than for ever abroad, and discre- 
dited. -Hooker, lhu flee to Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Wlioxixwer oilers at verbal Iranslal ion. shall have 
the miNfort line of Hint young traveller, who lost hix 
own language abrimd, and brought home no other 
instead of ii—Sir J. lhiiham. ^ 

Wlmt learn our youth abroad, but to reflno 
The homely vices of their uutlve mml r 

Drydcn, Spanish Friar. 
Ho who sojourns in a foreign country, refers what 


Ju vain he would continue; abrupt death 
A periixl puts, and steps his impiou »l>rerith. 

Uldlnmn, Satire va the »/f suits.} 

\. Broken, craggy. 

lb'sistlesH. roaring, dreadful, down it emue* 

From l he rude inouutniii nml the mossy w ild. ^ 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomson, II inter, 

9 
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The parish I Hat in In a very abrupt uneven coun- 
try. full of lulls nml woods, uud therefore full of 
birds. — White, Sat unit History of St Ibourne, lot. x. 

2. Sudden, without the customer)’ or proper 
preparatives. 

My Imly craves 

flu know ilio cause of your abrupt il> part lire. 

Ski.\. II ii i'ii 17. Part T. ii. 3. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking nir l ho two first 
parliament* was wlioll.i imputed to tho Duke of 
Jiuckingliam. - faint tVamuton. 

.Abrupt w it Ii rairlc-spml sin* cut tile sky; 

Tnsi.iut i u vi.sil*|t ■ to mortal eye; 

Then first lie recogniz'd 111’ ctln real guest. 

• 7*i ///i', Jlouit r's (hlyssey, i. 

3. Unconnected. 

Tin* abrupt sty le, which hath ninny breaches, nml 
(loth not seem' to eml hut full. li. Jouson, ltig- 
con run. 

4. Used as a suhtnutire. 

t >r spread his wiry flight, 
rphorne with indefatigable winirs, 

Oivr the ati - i abrupt, eiv he arrive 
The happy isle. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 4ft!*. 
Abrupt, p. a. Disturb ; interrupt. Oho- 
A//, rare. 

<hir contentments stand upon the tops of pvm- 
liiids, really to full oil*, and the insi-euiTly of their 
enjoyments abrupti th our tranquillities! Sir V. 
Jin* mu'. Christian Marais, ii. 112. 
n Tlie.lf.rls of their activity are not precipitously 
abrupt, d, hut gradually proceed |o their cessations. 
—Sir T. Uroivne , Vnlyar fir roars, \ i. in. 
Abruption, Drctikmg oil'; violent and 
sudden separation, llarr. 

Those which are iuelosed in stone, marhle.orsiieli 
other solid matter, being dillieultly separable rrom 
it. Is'eaiise nf its ndlu^ion to all sides of them. haie 
commonly some ol t hat matter si ill adhi-rimr t o t hem. 
or at least nivks n| its abruption from them, on all 
ilieir sides.- Womhrard, Xatural History, p. I. 

They feel from separation a lot'll ileslilulion of 
happiness, a. sudden abruption of all th* il 1 prospects. 
<i cibsalion of all their hopes. Johnson. 
Abruptly, nth. 

1. Hastily, without the dno forms of pre- 
pit ral ion. Harr. 

The sweet u< ss of virtue's disposition, jealous ru n 
over itsel*' sutleivd her not to enter abruptly into 
questions of Musidorus.- Sir 7*. Sidney. 

.N < iw missing him tla ir joy so lately found, 
fio lately found, and so abruptly gone. 

Milton, Paradise Reyaintd, ii. in. 
They both of them punetually ohsem-d tin* time 
thus nicrced upon, ami that in whatever enmpany or 
Imsiliess they wen> emriiL'eil, they left it abruptly, as 
stum as the (lock warm d them to ret ins.— Addison, 
S/ucfator, no. ill. 

2 lit lordly ; unevenly. 

\\ eeametoau high promontory, which lay diroetly 
cross our wav. and broke oil’ abruptly at the sea- 
side. Mnundn ll, Travels, p. 32. 

Abruptness, s. 

1. Abrupt msiimer, lmstc, suddenness, un- 
timely vehemence. 

Forgive the abruptness of your faithful servant. 
Pluynil fa I/uiuiiiniiil, Hammond's II arts, i. 

Pope lonutheneil the abruptness of Waller, and at I 
the sa:iie time cent meted the exuberance of JJrydcu. t 
— far. ll'aeton, fissay oil Pope, i. 10. 

2. State of an abrupt or broken thing:; 
roughness, rrnji'^inoNS. 

The erystallixeil bodies found in the perpend ieiilar 
intervals have always their root, as t lie jewellers rail 
it, which is only the abrupt mss, at the end of the 
IkmI.v whereby it adhered to the stone, nr sides of (ho 
hitcmiK Avhieh abrupt, uss is mused by its being 
broke olf from I he .said slum*. — It 'mnhrard, Xatural 
History, p. 4. 

It must be granted tliat some other languages. fur 
their soft ami smooth lliu-nry, iis having no 

ahruj)tmss of consonants, have some ad vat dap* of 
the hnglish.— lloircH, 1 nslrucl ions fur firciyn Tra- 
vel, )). m 

Abscess, s. ff/at. ahseessuft.] Tmnonr filled 
with matter. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, tin* iiiiliinim.Ttinii ends in suppuration and nu 
absciss in the lungs, mid sometimes m some other 
part of the IvAy. -Arbuthuut, On the Xaturv and 
Choice of Aliments. 

Lindnnus conjectured it mielit lie some hidden 
abscess in the mesentery, which, breaking some fc\y 
days nPer, avhs discovered to In: an apontem of the 
meson tery.- v //um , .v, On Consumption. 

Abscinded., v. a. Cut- oft'. Hare. 

When two syllable nre abscind, si from Ihe rest, 
they evidently want some associate sounds to make 
t : *>ni harmonious.— Job nson, liambUr, no. DO. 
Absciss, s. [Lilt, abscissa (pars), fein. part, 
of abscindo « cut off.] Thut part of the 
10 i 


diumeter of a conic section which is inter- 
cepted between the vertex and a semi- 
ordinate. 

Suppose x to l>e one absciss of a enrn*, and e 
snot her absciss of the same curve.- Bishop Ikrkdvy , 
A ihdyst, § ll.'i. 

Abscission, s. Hare. 

1. In Surt/rry. Act. of culling: off. 

Kftbrieius ah Arpinpendente renders t lie abscission 
of them dillleiill enough, and not without danger. - 
Wist man. Sitrycry. 

2. Ill Medicine. Sudden termination. 

The term abscission was formerly used by medical 
writers (n denote the sudden termination of a dis- 
ease in ilea 111 . before it arrives at its decline.— llovpcr, 
Mnliral faictlnuury. 

3. Act of annulling. Obsolete. 

The blessed Jesus had in him no principle of sin, 
oriirmal nor actual, ami therefore this designation 
of his, in submit t inir himself to the bloody covenant 
of circumcision, which was a just mid express ab- 
scission of if, was an act of glorious humility.— 
.fan my Taylor, Great fi-n mplar, p. 0D. 

4. Stab* of being cut off. 

Ity cessation of oracles, with Montncutius.wT may 
iiudeistaud Ibis iuten isioii, not abscission, or con- 
snmmate dexilation.—A’iV T. Jtrou'nc, Vulyar 
fir roues, vi. lift. 

Abscond, v.u. [Lat. abscondo - bide.) Con- 
< Ibsolcte. 

Do not abscond nml conceal your sins; manifest 
them publickly both to Clod ami man.— Jlctryf, A«r- 
ns, p. 

’Tis concluded by astronomers .lull Ihe ntmn. 
sphere nf the moon hath noelniids nor rains, but a 
perpetual and uniform serenity; because liotliing 
discoverable in the lunar surfius 1 in ever cuicnsl and 
absconded from us hy the iutcrpositiim of any clouds 
or mists, but such as rise front our own globe. - 
lb nth y. Si minus, \ lii. 

Abscond, e. v. Hide one’s self ; retire from 
I lie public \ie\v: (generally used to in- 
dicate an attempt to elude ihe law). 

The mniTiintlc. or inns nlpinus, w iiieli absconds all 
winter. Iiu-^ on its own fat ; for in autumn, when it 
shuts itself up in its Imlc. it is very fat but in the 
spi-imr time, when it conics forth again, \ery lean — 
It iy. On tin Ci’i a Hun. 

Abncondcdly. mlr. In emieealmeiit. Harr. 
Th'iinas rit/herWt, having been mostly trained- 
up in the Catholic religion, the college seemed im- 
ea-y to him: for he would, now nml then, hear a 
sermon, which he was permitted to do, by nil old 
Itomaii priest, that then lived abscond, ,H y in Oxon : 
ye! lie would seldom or never go to prayers. M oot/, 
Afheiiic 0.mn it uses, i. ii.il. p )nl MS.) 

Absconder, s. One who ahsconds. 

The notice of several such absenmb rs may Iw en- 
t ircly Ji »st - l.t fc of Ki lilt in II, p. JUIS : 17 IH. 

Absconding, re rind ah. (’onceahnent. 

If the kingdom Iiieli the Christians cxjicrtcd 
were of this world, tin y would renounce Iheirndi- 
gum rathi-r Ilian die. nml certainly emlea\tur. hy 
lliulit «,r ubscondimj, to save lliomselves tor what 
they ex pi r let l to enjoy. Hicks, Sermon un the .1 ft//* 
Jan., p. 5. 

Absence, s. 

1. State of being absent. : (opposed to pre- 
sence). 

Sir, ’tis (It 

You have strong party to deftmd yourself 
Jiy culmness, or hy abst nrc: all’s in danger. 1 

Shakcs/H-ar, Cociolanns, iil.2. 
Yon have given no dissertation upon the absence . 
if loiers. nor bid down any methods how they should f 
support themselves under those sopiirnt it ms. — Add i 
son, Sfuchtlor, no. 211. 

Willi from. 

Ilis obscure from his mother oft lie'll mourn, 

And, Avilli his eyes, look w ishtu lo return. 

Drydin , Juvenal's Satires, ii. 

2. Act of being absent. 

The king’s frequent absences on tho continent 
were another great impediment to justice, as his 
..iiirt, at this time, billowed him. -C. H. Pearson, I 
The curly and mix bite Ayes of finy/and, i;h. xxxiii. i 

3. Want, of appearance: (in the leyttl sense). | 

A bstnee is of a fourfold kind or species. The llrst 
is >i necessary absence , as in banished jhtsoiis; this 
is entirely neceasary. A scitiikI, msTssary and vo- 
luntary ; as iijKiii tho account of tho eoiiinminvi-alth, 
or in the service of the church. The third kind the 
civilians mil aiirolmlilc absence ; as. that of students 
on the score of study. And tho fourth, an abscnca 
entirely voluntary ; as, on tin* atroiint of tnwle, mer- 
chandize, and the like. Some add a llflli kind oruA. 
sauce, which is committed cum dolo et culpA, hya 
man’s non-np|ssiraneo on a citation ; os, in a coniu- 
luacioua punuit, who, in iiulred to his contumacy, is, 


by tho law, in Home respects, reputed as a person 
pnwnt.- Ayliffe, Parer yon Juris Canauici. 

4. Inattention, hccdlcssncss, neglect of the 
present object. 

1 coutinuisl my walk, reflecting on tho little ab- 
sences and distractions of mankind.- Addison. Spec- 
] tutor, no.77. 

I Absent, udj. [Lat. ahem , -entis.'] 

1 1. Not present. 

I Whore there is odvantngo 1 n 1 m* given, 

both more and less have given him Ihe revolt; 

And mine serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent ton. 

I ShaL spear. Mucin th, v. i 

| * Whether they were absent or present, tliey were 

vexisl nlike.— Wisdom, xi. 1 1. 

With from. 

J ii spring the Helds, in autumn hills 1 lovo ; 

I At morn the plains, at immi t lie shiuly grove ; 
j llut Delia alivuys : absent from her sight, 

I IS’ or plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 

; Po}n‘, Pastorals 

2. Absent in mind, inattentive, regardless of 
I the present object. 

I I distinguish a man that is absent, because j, t 
thinks of something else, rrom him thnt is abstu/ 
lieemiM! lm thinks of nothing. -Addison, Spectator 
| no. 77. ' 

Absent, s. One who is not present. Harr. 
j Let iis enjoy tho rite of Christian absents, to piu V 
'ur one another, -liishop Morton , To Archbishop 
\ L'shir, Letters: ltaa. 

Absent, r. a. Withdraw; forbear to come 
into presence. 

lMlioil didst ever hold me in thy heayl, 

Absent thee from felicity in* bile. 

S/iaki sin ar, Hamlet, v. 2. 
If nIic were but the body's accident.' 

And her sole being in it did subsist. 

As white as snow , she might herself absent. 

And ill the lMsIy's-substamr nut la* missed. 

Sir J. fancies. Immortality of (he Soul, sect. iii. 
Tho’ 1 am forc’d thus to uAv ///‘iiiy.M-lf 
1'roiu all i love, 1 shall contrive sunk* means, 

Some friendly inlerials, to visit thee. 

Son/ hi rn, Spartan thine. 
The Arengo is still called togrtlu r in eaM-s of im- 
portance; and if, after due summons, any iuciiiImt 
abs, nts himself, he is to he lined bi the \alim uf 
nbiut a penny Kiiglish.— Addison, Tracis in /Inly. 
Abientalion. s. [prohtihly suggcslcd by 
Presentation, as its o|>posite.j Alienee. 
Hare. 

Absented, s. One who is absent from hi? 
station or employment, or country: (com- 
monly applied to Irish landlords living 1 
out. of their conn try). 

Then wils the llrat statute made mminst absen- 
tees, v, mi wnutWaynW such us had laud in liT'lnnd.tn 
n*turii and reside thereupon. Sir J. Parks, Stale 
of l ret a ml. 

A great part, of estates in Ireland nre owned by 
absent, is, ami sueli as draw over the preli's r.i!«d 
out of Ireland. n*funding notlung.— Sir J. Child, 
faiscourse on 'Trade. 

Abtenter. s. One who absents himself from 
his duty. Hare. 

You have heard what a deficiency there was of 
the spec ial jury, w Iiieli was imputed to their back- 
wardness to serve a prosecution against the jiriiu 
He | Judge Foster J has Hunt all the absentees *:i >/. a 
piece.— Jmrd Thar tom, in the Life of Sir M. tosh r. 

Abafatmont. s. Stale of Iw'ing absent. Hare. 
All other phrases and cireuiuhsTitioiis hy wliiili 
human death is eKpressnl. either in holy Scripture 
or in usual language - - sueli, for instance, ns these m 
Scripture, a peregrination, or absent ment l>"in the 
hisly. *«•. might easily Ik* shewed to Is* iipldieubh* to 
tin; dculli of our Suviour.--- Jiari'ow, Works, ii. 5VS3. 

Abiinthlan. udj. [Lat. absinthium - worm- 
wood.] Partaking of tho nature of worm- 
wood. Hare. 

Best physiek then, when gall with augar meets, 
Teiuji’niig absinthiun bittcriu*ss wit h sweets. 

Randolph, Poems, p. hO- 
Abaolnte. adj. [Lat. aholutus , part, of 
afisti/i'o ■■ free from liability.] 

1. Unlimited; unconditional. 

Hccnuso tho things that pnnTed from him arj 
jmrfiT’t, without any manner of defect or maim; « 
cannot Imi hut that tho words of his mouth am 
absolute, and lack nothing which they should have, 
for performance of tliat thing whereunto they U*no. 

— Hooker, fieriest astical Polity, ii. tk 

2. In Politics. Autocratic : (applied to go- 
vernments whore there are nd constitu- 
tional checks). 



tfi i * i i|i] >< > si t ( 1 of political, in short the opposite iff any 
positive word which wants a negative.— J. E. 21 ill, 
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My crown is absolute, and holds of ft one i 
I cannot in a base subjection live, 

Nor suffer you to lake, though I would give. 

Dry <!en, Indian Emperor. 

8. Positive; certain; peremptory. 

Long is it siuco I saw him, 

But timn hath nothing blurr'd those lines of favour 
Which Hum lie won 1 ; the snatches in his voice, 

And hurst of speaking were as his : I'm absolute, 
'Twas very Clolcii. Ehukespcar, Cymbdine, iv. 2. 

4. In Metaphysics. Unconditioned. 

Fichte had attempted to conslniet a system of 
knowledge on the principles of idealism, in respect 
both of form mid matter; hut Schclling carried 
speculation n step farther, and instead of ego # the 
subject-object. placed at the head of his system the 
absolute itself, and proposed to solve on philosophi- 
cal principles the highest problem whic h reason ran 
contemplate— the nature of absolute being, and the 
manner in which all Unite beings are derived from 
it. -Johnson, Translation of Tcnne.mann' s Manual 
4 f the History of Philosophy, $ 300. 

The philosophy of the conditioned, even from the 
preceding outline, is, it will lie seen, the express con- 
verse of the philosophy of the absolute— at least, ns 
this system lias liccu latterly evolved in Germany. 
For this asserts to man a knowledge of the uncon- 
ditioned, oft henAxi'/Mfenndinliniti^whilcthat denies 
to him a knowledge ofcithcr.nnd maintains all which 
wo immediately know or can know, to Is. 1 only the 
eonditioficd, I lie relative, the pliamoinenal, the Unite. 
.-Mr IF, Hamilton* Discussions , ilr,, Apiwndix 1. 

5. Not relative : (to which word it is oppos'd). 

[ sec* si ill t he distinct ions of sovereign and inferior, 
of absolute n\n\ relative worship, will hear any man 
out in tlie worship of nny creature with respect to 
(iod, as well at least as it doth ill the worship of 
illiagesr - Wslmp Shllingjleet, IkJ'ence if Discourse 
on Homan hlolutrys 

The linh leailingdivisinii of names is intorcMm? 
and ahsnhde, or let us rather say, relative and non- 
relative: for the word absolute is pul upon much 
too hard they in metaphysics, not to he willingly 
spared when ’ ■ s services can Ik* dispensed with. It 
resembles the word civil in the language of jurispru- 
dence, which stands for the opposite of criminal, the 
opposite of ecclesiastical, the opposite of military, 
tticoppns 

S ositive v 

System of JjOf/ic. i. ’J, 7. 

In order to frame nn Art or thus tabulating all 
existing sciences, and indeed all possible knowledge, 
he divides into various classes the conceptions u ill] 
which he lias to deal. The llrst class contains niuu 
Absolute Conceptions : Uo'shiess, Greatness. Dura- 
tion, Power, W isdom, Will, Virtue, Truth. Majesty. 
The second enss tins nino Relative Conceptions : 
Difference, Identity, Contrariety, Beginning, Mid- 
dle, Kiul, Majnniy, Equality, Minority.— Whcwdl, 
History of Scientific Ideas , p. 00. 

Absolutely, tide. 

1. Without restriction, condition, or limita- 
tion. 

All the contradictions which grow in those minds, 
that neither absolutily climb the rock of virtue, nor 
freely sink into I he sea of vanity .— Sir P. Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined 
with a pmte.it ant army, under a king they acknow- 
ledge, to defend their own lilierties and properties, 
is, to me, absolutily inconceivable; and, l believe, 
will lie equally so forever. - Swift . 

l>c these two doctrines only differ in the degree 
of their trill h, as expressing real farts with unequal 
degrees of ace u nicy V Assuredly the one is true, and 
the other absolutely false. — J. S. Mill, EysUm of 
Logic, p. SOU. 

2. Without, relation. 

Absolutely we cannot discommend, wo cannot ab- 
solutely approve, either willingness to livo or for- 
wardness (4i die.— Hooker, v. 

These then being the perpetual causes of zeal ; tho 
greatest good, t»r the greatest evil : either absolutely 
soln themselves, or relatively so to us; it is there- , 
foregootl to lie zealously affected for the one against 
the other Mishap Sprat, Sermons. 

No sensible quality, ns l ! ght, and colour, mid heat, 
oml sound, enu he sulmistent in the bodies them- 
selves, absolutely considered, without a relation to 
our eyes and curs, and other organs of sense. These 
qualities are only tilt; effects of our sensation, which 
arise from the different motions, uikhi our nerves, 
from objects wiLhoul, according to their various mo- 
difications and positions.— Bentley, Sermons. 

8. Peremptorily; positively. 

Being ns I mu. why didst not thou 
Command mo absolutely not to go f 
. , Milton. Pamlise Lost, ix. nr.S. 

. Al m of that nature, for llio most part, are things 
tumiutely unto all men's salvation necessary, either 
to ho held or denied .-Hooker, Ecd. Polity. 


lateness, s. Abstraction suggested by 
Absolute. Hare. 

!• Completeness. 

J?° weond part of tho objection, tho strength 
waan»f is, that to tyo up Qod In his actions to tho 
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reason of things destroys his liliertyr, absoluteness, 
and independency ; I answer, it is no imperfection 
for God to Ihj dctcrmincil In good; it Is mi bondage, 
clnvery, or contract imi, to Ik* hound up tut tic eternal 
laws of right and justice.— Bishop Rust, Discourse of 
Truth, p. 1 HU. 

Thin should silence tho proud regrets, anil mur- 
muringsof our hearts, at tin. 1 absolute ness of < uni’s 
decrees and purposes: for why may nut his deem? 

, lie tut absolute ns his power?— South, Sermons, viii. 
211 . 

2. Freedom from dependence or limit.*?. 

The absoluteness and illiniitcdiicss of his mininis- 

m was generally much spoken of Lord Chi. .. . 
don. viii. 

There is nothing that can raise n man to that 
generous absoluteness of condition, ns neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly, but that 
which gives him that happiness within himself, fur 
which men de(K*ud upon others. South, Sermons. 

3. Despotism. 

Ho kept a strait hand on his nobility, anil chose 
rather to advance clergymen and laws its. which 
were more obsequious to liiui, hut had leys interest 
in tho people; which made for his obsolete mss but 
not for his safety.— Bacon, History of the Jtiign of 
Henry 177. 

They dress up power with all the splendour ami 
temptation absoluteness can add to it.- Locke. 

Absolution, s. 

. Acquit till. 

Absolution, in I lie civil law, import sn full acquittal 
of a person by some tinal seninue of law, nisu, a 
temporary discharge of his tart In r attendance upon j 
a mesne process, ttireugh a failure or defect hi plead- i 
ing: as iL does likewise i the canon law, where, and 
among divines, it like.. . m* sigmtirs a relaxation of 
him from the obligation of son. nti-nce pronounced 
cither in a court of law, nr else ni fore piciulcniiali. 
Tims there is, ill this kind of law, one kind of ab- 
solution, termed judicial, and another, at i led a 
declaratory or extrajudicial absolution. — Ayteffe, 
Pnrvrgon Juris Cuuouici. 

*2. Remission of sins, declared by ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

The absolution prorioimccd by a priest, whether 
jinpist or protestaut, is not :i certain infallible 
ground to give the person, »> absolved, confidence 
towards God. South, Si rmous. 

3. Finish; deliverance; ulleranro. Obsolete. 

Some men are tall and big; so 

high and great. Then the words are chosen, tin 
sound ample, t lit* composition lull, the absolute* 
plenteous, and poured out, ail grave, sinewy, ai 
strung. II. Junsiiii, Discover i<s 

Absolution. Abstraction suggested by A b- 
solute in its political sense ; autocracy. 

If, however, tlieemjiernrs cannot acquiesce in this, 
tile other mad is to complete absolutism. — Cow 
spo intent from Hungary, Toms, August 21, P*iil. 

Absolutist, s. (used udjrcl truth/ ill the ex- 
Irtict). Supporter of absolutism. 

In short, lie said not a word about the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and consequently began his reign on the 
villi * 'absolutist footing winch had been proclaimed I 
on the 'Ird of Octolx r. Cornspondmt J'rom tlun- 
{M ry, Times, August 31, ImH. 

Absolutory, udj. With power to absolve. 

Though an absolutory sentence' should lie pro- . 
noiiiiccd in favour of the pi*rsoiis upon lie* account 
of nearness of blood; yet, if adu)t**ry j-lml all'-r-i 
wards be truly proved, Im may lie again proceeded 
against as an adulterer.— AyiiJJc, Parerym Juris I 
( \nuntiei. j 

Absolve, v. a. 

1. Clear: acquit, of n erime. 

Our victors, blest in peace, forget their wars. 

Enjoy i>ast dangers. and absolve the stars. Tirhlh 

As ho holies, and gives out, by the iiillucncc of his 
wealth, to Is'lierc absotrrtl\ iucontlcmuiiig this man 
you have an opportunity of belying that general 
scandal. of redeeming tin* credit lust by I'm nicr judg- 
ments.— Swift, Miscd limit s. 

2. Sot. free from an engagement or promise*. 

(? 4 )iii]H i llM by threats to take that bloody oath. 

Ami the act ill, I am absolv'd of both. 

IVulli r, Mohrs ’Jratnily. 

This command, which must necessarily compre- 
hend the jM-rsons of our natural rathci-s. mii.-t m**an 
ft duty we owe them, distinct from our ohubeiu e to 
the magistrate, ami from wliich I lie must absolute 
power of princes cannot absolve us. -Locke. 

3. Pronounce absolution. 

But all is calm in this eternal sleep; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep: 

Ev'n Hiiiieretition lours every fenr; 

For Gou, not man, absolves our fmilties here. 

Pojte, Kloisa to Abelard, 

His vicar on enrtli is the Unman pontiff: with- 
out whoso sanction you can neither promise nor 
perform. In his name 1 absolve your |s*rjur i y and 
aaiictitV your arms; follow my footsteps m the 
paths of glory and salvation ; and if yo still hnvo 
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aeniples, dovnlvo on my head tho punishment and 
the sin. - (Jibban, Decline and Pall of the Homan 
Empire, ell. Ixvii. 

4. Finish ; complete. Itnre. 

• What, cause 

Mov’d the Orentor, in his holy rest. 

Through all eternity, so late to build 
1.. chaos: mid tho work begun, how soon 
Absolv'd. Milton, paradise Lost, \i\.\iy. 

If that which is so supposed iiilinilcly distant imm 
what is now current is distant from us by a liuitc in- 
ti'rval, and not infinitely, then that one nreuluLioii 
winch preceded it must necessarily Ini like ours, and 
Consequently ubsolnsl in the space of twenly-luiir 
hours. -Sir M. Hale, Origination of Mankind. 

Absoiver. s. One who pronounces absolu- 
tion. 

They that take upon them to lie tho only absnlrrrs 
of sin. are themselves ]i**ld last in tin? snares of eter- 
nal death. Dr. H. More, Against Idolatry, Preface. 

•Halving, part. udj. Capable of giving ab- 
solution. 

It I Novaliaiiism] deelan-d that Micro were sins 
beyond the ab.',i>lvmg power *»f the clergy. - Mil man, 

* History of Lot i a ( 'hnsthunty, b. i. eh. i. 

Absonant, udj. [L;il. uhsununs , -uni is, part, of 
uhsmio.] Not in harmony : (uilh/o). Mure, 

For Nbiiei'-in to rejoin* of fimeniN. and lament 
at liiitlisTifineii, i> \mi\v absonant /.* mil lire than rea- 
son.- QnarliS.Judguii w t anil Mi rey, Thu Mourner, 
Absonous. udj. Obsolete, rare. » 

1. N'ot in h.irmony with, or ujiTrouhlc to. 

To suppose an imiier of a middle constitution, 
that should pari: * of s<>iii<* iff I lie qualities or 
both, is umvarraii :t by at.y of i iu* faeulths; yea, 
limst absonous to our n Jisoii, Ubiuville, Set juris 
ticu utijica, i li. iv. 

1‘arit.v nf degrees in elu governmeiit hath no 
foiuiihilKiii in h<ily .Neripl ami is as absonous to 
s pa rsly in a sta uii -%-. — iur E. ik-ring. 

Spa elu s, p. 1 

2. Unmusical. 

That noise, as Maerobius truly infem lli, must l>o 
of neeessiiy either sweit and melodious or harsh 
ami absonous.- h'otherby, AHnanmstix, p. SIS. 
Absorb, v. u. [Lilt. ubsurbto.] 

1. Swallow, or suck up. 

The evils that come of exercise are, that it doth 
absorb ami attenuate tin* moisture uf the body.— 
Jiaeon. 

Supposiiurtlu* fomueiiLioned eoiisiuiqitii u should 
prove so dural de as to uhsm-h and evleuuali* tin* sjimI 
sanguine parts to an e\lnim* diyr****, it is e\id*-nt 
that tin* luiidiiimiital ]*ai*ts must neressiirily coiuu 
into daiigi*r.— Haray, Un Consumption. 

2. J\Jef nf di o *’7 cully. 

The nature of this, according to Jlippolytns, 
dindly sin. whit h Catlistus tixated with such offen- 
sive li mleniess, appears IV» .in tin* next sentence : it 
related to that irnm* question which had licguii to 
absorb tin* rlinstian nnml — the marriage *ff tho 
clergy. Milam n. History of Latin Christianity, 
h. i. ell. i. 

3 In Idiysiidnfiy. 

l'liisniis a is* believed to act through tin* blood for 
the following reasons. First, they disappear during 
life from tin* gnat cavities, m* other situations into 
which they ha\e been introduced; that is, they am 
absorbed, t'hristisiat, Treatise on Poisons, pt. il, 

ell. I. SI VI. z. 

Absorbent, udj. lit 1‘bysiidiujy. Effecting 
absorption. 

Tlu* thyle, the result of the digestive precesM, l_ 
taken up' by the miiroiis lining of tin* intestinal 
canal by innumerable microscopic orilices (but form 
tin* eoiimieiiceiiieuL of tlu* lacteal system, 'thin 
important system of abs»rhtut \essels consists of 
slender canals enclosed Im‘Iwc< ii the two layera of 
the mesentery, to the root ot which they coiivergu 
from all tin* tract of the intestine.— T. Jlyimr Joins, 
Animal kinytloin, $ 2 - 7 1 . 

Sometimes, as in dysentery and cholera, the poison 
is carried with tmusuul rapidity threugli the ali- 
mentary canal. Sometimes, again, it remains com- 
paratively inert. Iwvause, on account of the impaired 
rapidity of absorption it is not taken up with tho 
usual quickness by the absorbint Vessels.— Chris- 
hson. Treatise un Poisons, pt. i. eh. i. sect. 2. 

Absorbent, s. 

1. 'J'hnt which effects absorption. 

There is a third class of substane**fi, commonly 
called absorbents: as the various kinds of shells, 
coral, chalk, crabs’ eyes, Ac., which likewise raise an 
effervescence with acids, and are therefore called 
nlkalis, tho’ not so pro]M*rly. for they aifc not salts.— 
Arbnthnot, On the Mature and Cntace of At inuuts. 

2. In PhysiultHfy. Absorbent jcland. 

But the most Yciiinrkalflc eireimislains* eonne<*t(*(l 
with absorb*, nts of tiiis dans iff animals is the dis- 
covery, made by Professor Muller of Berlin, of a 
systi’in of lympliiilie lienrts destined to pru]M*l tlio 
products of ausorpliou frein tlio chief lyuipluitio 
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trunk* into tho veins.— T. Rymer Jones, Animal 
Kingdom, § ISM. 

Absorbing. part. udj. 

1. Swallowing, or sucking up, uvcrythiiigclsp 
to the exclusion of one object. 

Nevertheless, tlu* events which li.nl taken .place in 
the interval were 1 «k» trcmcnd'Ui* in their character, 
ami their interest was loo absorbing. to nllovy them 
tohmod over these distant disaster*.. Mi ricaie, His- 
tory of fill- Unmans midi r (hr Empire, eh. xxxiv. 

2. Ill P/lijsio/nf/J/. 

Aii.-iii'i, many poisons net with a form proportion*!] 
to the idmi'fniig power of the texture with whieh 
•ihev lire placed in eontnel. -Cliristison, Treatise uti 
poisons. pt. i. ch. i. sect. 1. 

Abaorbitlon. .v. Absorption. Hare. 

\Miere to plaee that concurrence t if wafer (the 
river .Ionian >. or plaee of its absnrbition, there is no 
authentiek decision .— Hie T. Jiruinie, Trai ls, p. Ii*Ti. 

Abaorpt. part. Swallowed or sucked tip. 
Obsolete. 

What ean you expert from a man who has not 
talkeil t licsc live days ) who is withdraw ue.* ins 
thoughts, ns far as lie ean, from all the present world, 
its eiiMucis and its maimers. t*> be fllily pi*N-svi| 
and a/isnrjit in the past . Pope, I,, !h rs. 

JIom*s imputed the delude to tile d bi'lllit imi of the 
abyss; ami St. Peter, to the partieul:l. , e.in«liliitii.ii 
of that earth, whieh made it obnoxious to lie abs->rpt 
in water,— T. Hu nut, Theory of the Earth. 

* Some tokens shewn 

Of fearless friendship, and their sinking mates 
Sustain ; vain love, tlm' laudable. absorpt 
Uv a tierce eddy, they together lbuml 
The vast profundity. A. Philips. 

Absorption, s. 

1. Act of swallowing or sucking up. 

It was below 1 he diiruity of those vmivd penmen, 
or the spiritgif tlod that direeled them, t>» 'how us 
the causes of ihis disruption, or of tliis abs->rpti'oi ; 
this is left to I he impiiries of men.-- T. ller.nt. 
Theory of t hr Firth. 

The aversion of teidsfnee is eonfii-ioii ; the least 
lien dim-" of his brew is perdition ; but his ‘ i->tie* 
lesiiiN,' liis whole rury, is tin* utter absorption of the 
creat ii is*, -lusting Had, Uunoiirt. p. 'it, 

2. State of being swallowed, or slicked up. 

This neeessarily eiiur:iL*es us in the history < f the 
rise, proir vss. and deeay of the ancient * in-* k philo- 
sophy; in whieh is shewn its orii'iiial. Id.e that of 
legislation, frum Kurvp! : the .set era 1 iwnluliciis it 
underwent in its character, constantly ai:< mlant 
and ninformiible to the several revolution-* of civil 
power: its gradual decay, and total absoridimi in 
the schools, itidiop Warburtnu, .Uliu art oft 'hnreh 
and StaU , p. p;.-|. 

.3. Ill Phffsinloaif. Tukiiig-ui» of digested 
and sissimilaled matter by the absorbents. 

It Illiirht be of llse to Iplole mine of the numerous 
errors eoimiiitted by medical wiliicssi in eonso- 
riiiemr of having overlooked the ellivt of absorption 
in iviauviny poisons be ( voml the reach of rhi-mical 
un.ilysis. -Christis-oi, Trmtisv on J'ois'Ois, jit. i. eh. 
ii. Sect. a. 

Abstain, r. «. [Lnt. ahstinen.) Hold off 
from anythin':; forbear; deny one’s self 
any gratification. 

If thou judim it hard and difficult, 
Conversing, lookimr. lovimr. to abstain 
From loves due rites, nuptial embraces svvi-et. 

Md/on, Paradise Lost.x.WX], 
To 1 m* perpetually lomrimr, and impatiently desir- 
ous of any tniinr. s., dial a man cannot abstain from 
it. is to lose a man’s liberty, and to lieeomi' a servant 
of meat and d rink, or smoke.- -Ji remy Taylor, Unh- 
and Ee, reisi * <>/ tidy taring, 

Kvi'ii dn n di<- ■(••ttlil lul billows searis* abstain 
From the toss'd Vessel on the troiibleil main. 

Drydru. Vi rod's JZncid. 
Aristides appears throughout the wlmle course of 
Ills history as one of the fi-w nn-n who have not 
merely ahstaiiod IVoiu wrung, but line loved riirlit, 
truth, and eipiity, and haled ni.d lv-Med all things 
opposed to them with the stcadim-s*, of instinct. - 
bishop Thirliroll, Hish.ry of driver, eh. xv. 

Abstain, v. u. Keep from ; hinder. Ob- 
solete. 

Whether In* abstain men from ninrrying.— Milton, 
Teirtichordun. 

Abstemious, atlj. [Lat. (ihtemhis.] Tem- 
perate, solx^r, abstinent, refraining from 
excess or pleasures. 

Tin* instances of longevity are chiefly niuninrst the 
abstemious. ‘Abstinence in extremity will prove h 
mortal disease; hut the experiments of itnreverv 
ran*. ■■ A rtfuthnot, (hi the Mature and Choice, of 
Aliments. 

Clytorean streams the love of wine expel, 

( aril In the virtue of th' abstemious well.) 
whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
KxtinguiHkes, and balks tlu: drunken god; 
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Or that Melampu* (so have some assur'd). 

"Win'll the mad Pro* tides with charms lie cur’d, 

And pow’rftil herlw, liotli charms and simiiles, enst 
Into tho auber spring, where still their virtues last. 

Dryden, Fables. 

Abstemiously, ado. In (in ubstemious 
manner. 

The tone of his stomach never recovered its na- 
tural temper, even when he lived very abstemiously 
nfb^'vviinLs. — II hislon, Memoirs, p. 273. 

Abstemlouanoaa. s. (futility of being ab- 
stemious. 

The banyans, (hough healthy through (lieir ah - 
sh mionsness , an* hut of weak bodies and small coii- 
r:i*r<*. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 115. 

The best expedient In* [ K. ('buries I.] had In re- 
eniieile it. was to coot met his diet to a few dishes 
out of the bill of fan* and to eat in private. And his 

ilii 

. aby/emiottsiuss was In no wist* displeasing ; his tem- 
perance preserving his health .— Sir T. Herbert, 
Mi i nnirs. 

The Arabians were a nation or marauders, only 
t- m pi -ml by some commercial habits; the Amh was 
discipliucdiii tin* severest abstemiousness ami en- 
diirauc*-; l»ri*il in utter m*klessness of human life. - 
Mil, nan, History of Latin Christianity, b. iv. ell. i. 

Abstention, s. Act of holding off, or abs- 
taining; abstinence. 

The church superintended times and manners of 
ahsfi uf ion, mid expressions of sorrow .— Jen my Tay- 
lor, Visitation of the Sick, iv. 5. 

Absterse. r. a. [Lut. ahfrrsus , part, of 
ahstertjev — wij)C away.] Wipe; cleanse, 
purify. 

Nor will wo affirm that- iron reeeiveth, in the 
stuiiiaeli of tlie ostrich, no alteration; hut we sus- . 
peel thiscllcct rather from corrosion than dip-stiou* j 
lmt any leiidi'iiee|i*chihllealiou h,v the natural heat, ! 
lull miller s. .in * attrition from an acid mid vitriol- 1 
mi- lmmi'lily in th<* stmuaeli, w hich may nhstvcsc j 
riel -Viv et lie sen’ii ms parts thereof . — Sir T. Hmirne, 
Vulgar Eenanv, lii. 

Abstersion. ,v. Act of wiping or cleansing. 

Ahsfi r.N,’ in is plainly a semiring ofT. or incision of 
tlieiie>re viscous humours, and making th** humours 
inure fluid, and cutting helweeii them and the part; 
a- is fniiiid in liitrmis water, whieh m'iuiMIi linen 
«•!. »t li sp.*edily from the foulness.— Macon, Maturat 
n>st»ry, no. li. 

Abstersive, udj. Effecting abstersion. 

It is rood, sifter purging, to mo npo/j-nies and 
broths, not so much opening as those lined before 
jiurgiug; but ahsfi rsiri and miiiiditiviug clysters 
also are good to eonelmle with, to draw away th< 
reiiipiesof the humours. P,ac,ni, Xntnral History, 

\ t.iljh-t stood of I hat nhstcrsici \r*'r, 

AV In-re .Kthiuji's swarlhy bird did build her nest. 

Su'd. Ih nham. 

Then* many a flnvv'r abstersive grew. 

Thy fav'mc* flow Vs of v el low hue. 

Swift, Miscellanies. 

Abstersive, s. Tbiit which effects ahstersion. 

Ahsfi rsin v are fuller’s earth, sosiji, linseed-oil, and 
ox-gall. - -Jtishop Sprat, History of the Royal Society , 

ji. 

Abstinence, tt. 

1. Eorheanmce from anything. 

iN-liencie his svvete tot he 
llmh solfred so that it fordothe 
i)\‘ absli ui nee all that there is. 

Ooa'er, (Joiyfessio Amantis , )». l b 

With from. 

Iteeause the abstinence from a present pleasure, 
that otl’eisi itself, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one; it is no wonder that that oja-rates after 
the Mime manner pain does, and lessens, in our 
thoughts, what is hit lire; and so forces us, as il 
were, blindfold into its embraces.— Locke. 

2. Fasting, or furl km ran cl* from necessary 
fooil. (It is generally distinguished from 
temperance, as tho greater degree from the 
less ; sometimes as single performances 
from lmhits ; us, u dmj of abstinence , and u 
life, of temperance.) 

Say, can you fast ? your stomaclis are too yoiuig : 
And'o^ff/iicMcc engenders maladies. 

Shnkcsprar, Lace's Labour's Lost, iv. 3. 

1 tell thee of the hard usages of the nutient ere- 
mitical Christ inns; of their rigorous abstinmiees', 
their atrsmishiiig meals: their nightly watchings.— 
Hi sh<m Hall, Halm tf (Ulead. 

And tlm faces of them which Irnvo used abstinence, 
aludl sliiue nlaive the stars; whennsour faces sluill 
la* blacker than darkm*ss.- 2 Kstlras, vii, 55. 

iteligioiis men, who hither must lie sent 
As awful guides of henreuly government ; 

To tench you penaiUM*, fasts, and abstinence, 

To punish bodies for tlm soul's offeneo. 

Hryden , Indian Emperor. 
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Abitinendjr. s. Abstinence. Obsolete. 

Wert* our rewards for tho abstinencies, or riot*, of 
this present life, undor tho prejudices of short, or 
Unite, the promises and threats of Christ would loso 
much of tlieir virtue and energy.— Hammond, On 
Fundamentals. 

Abstinent, adj. See Abstain. Endowed* 
with abstinence. 

Seldom have you seen ono continent that ia not 
nbstim ut. — Halts, Gulden Remains, Sermons, ad flu. 
)). 23. 

Abstinently, ado. A Her I he milliner of one 
wlio is abstinent. 

O, if thou hndst ever ro-ndmitted Adam into Para, 
disc, how abstinently would lie have walked by tliat 
tm*.— Houiw, Devotions, p. 023. 

Abstract, r. tt. 

J. Take one thing from another. 

Could wo abstract from these jiernleioiis elferts, 
and suppose this wen* innocent, it would Is; toojigjit 
to Ih.* matter of praise, Dr. JI. More, Decay of 
Christian Piety. 

2. Separate by distilltttion. 

Having dcjdilegmed spirit of wilt, and gently ahs. 
traehd the whole spirit, there renialnelh in thu re- 
tort a styjttienl subs la nee. - Hoyle. 

3. Reduce to an abstraction. 

This doth she when from things particular 

Kla* doth abstract the universal kinds, 

Whieh IxidilcsH and immaterial are. 

And can he only lodged within our mlndfl. 

And thus from divers accidents and nets 

Whieh dn within her ubservalimi Tall. 

She (hMldcvM-s and I We in I Ovine abstracts. 

As Nature, Kurt one, and the Virtues nil. 

Sir •/. Iktriis, Immortality of She Soul, J ■(, 

Those who mount di.stiuf iii-h. emu pan* ami oh*. 
/jv/r/.wmild hardly lie able to undei>mud and make 
use of lam-iuige.— Locke. 

•1. Reduce to an epitome. 

If we would llx in t he memory the discourses wo 
hear, or what we design to speak, let uh abstract 
them into Imef eoiiipends, and iwicw them olten, 

Watts, liujiroci no at of the Mind, 

Abntract, adj. [Lai. abstract us, part, of 
nbslndm - draw olf.J 

1. Mentally separated from something else. 

.Mat hemal icks, in its latitude, is usually divided 
into pure and mixed. And though the pure do han- 
dle only abstract ([until it y in general, as geometry, 
arithmetic; yet that which is mixed, doth coii-ider 
the i|i(:mlity of some particular detenu inale sulijirt. 
So a-lriiiioiiiy hamlle- the ipianlitv of heavenly mo* 
ti*'us, music of sounds, and mechanics i.f wciglm 
hud |Mivvers .—Jtishop Wilkins, Mathematical Mayick. 

Abstract terms signify the mode or quality of a 
being, without nny regard to the subject ill which 
il is; as. w hitene-s. roiinduess. length, bivadth, wis- 
dom. mortality, life, death. Watts. Logick. 

The second general division of names is into con* 
rrcte and abstract. A eoncrelo mime is a nninn 
whieh stands fornthing; an abstract name Isa rmiiio 
winch st a mis for an uttnlmie of a thing. Thus; 
John, the sea, this table, are names of things. Wliito 
also is the mime of a thing, or nil In * ol thim-'s. 
WhiteniNs, again, is the name of a quality oral tri- 
bute of those things. Mail is a iianmof uiaiiytluiiL’s; 
humanity isu name of an attribute of thus.* tliiiii:.*. 
Old is a name of things; old-ngc, is u name of one of 
their attributes. 

I have usisl the words concrete and abstract in 
the sense annexed to them by the schoolmen, who, 
notwithstanding the inijierreetions of llicir philo- 
sophy, were unrivalled in the const ruelioii of Nx-h- 
iiicui language, and whose ilellnit ions, in logic nt least, 
thoiurh they never went inure than a little wav into 
the Mibjirt, have seldom, 1 I liink, bmi altered hut to 
lie spoiksl. A pnmliee, liowever, Iuls grown up in 
more modern times, which, if not intmdiiccu by 
L(s*ke, lins gaineil eurrency chiefly from hisexamplcof 
applying I lieexpi-cssion 'abstract liaine' lonll naniin 
whieh are the result of abstraction orgencmliwilion, 
and, coiiMs|iicntlv, to all general Haim's, instead of 
eouliiiing it to t lie imiu«*s of attributes. The niela- 

pliysieiaus of the(.'oudill:ies('hiH>l— whose admiral i<>n 

of liis’ke, passing over the pntfoimilesl s|Hs ulations 
of that truly original gi*nius, usiuilly fastens with 
peculiar engemesH upon his wnikesl |H»ints— havo 
gone on Imitating him in his abuse of language, until 
there is now some dilllcully in rratoring thewonl to 
its original signilleation. A limn* wnntoii altenilioii 
in tho meaiiiiig of a word is rarely to la* uu*t with; 
for the expression general name, the exiu*t equivalent 
of vv Inch exists in all languages I am acquainted wi.u, 
wus already nvailnhlo for tho purpose Ao winch ««*■ 
tract hits )s*on misapprojirialisl, while 1 the mis*P* 
propriation leaves that iin]>ortant elmw of words, liio 
names of attrihutes, without anyeoniiwldlstmetivo 
n[i|M'llntion. The old aeeeptatioii, however, lias not 
gone so coiniilotely out of uso a* to deprive Uw*j» 
who still ndliero to it of all chance of being unuer- 
hIikhI. lly abstract, then, I shall always menu tnj 
opIMisite of eonerato ; by an abstract name, tho na»* 
of an attribute ; by a concreto name, the uaniB 0» ■“ 
object.—/. 8. Mill, 8ystm of Logic, IMi 
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l>. General. 

By relation to it* application or non-nppHrnl inn to 
objects. logic in divided into Abstract nr iJcneml; 

' into Concrete or Bpceinl — Sir W. Hamilton, Inyic, 
iii. JW. • 

With//ww. 

Another fruit IVom the considering things in them* 
pelves, abstract from our opinions and other men’s 
notions ami discourses on thein,%ill he, llmt eaeli 
innn will pursue his thniu'lits in tliat method, which 
Will he most, agreeable to the nature of t li«* thing, 
ami t» his apprehension of what it suggests to him. 
—Utcke. 

3 Ketined; pure. 

Love's not so pure and abstract, ns they use f 
To say, which have no mistress Imt tlieir muse. 

. Donne, l*nnns, p, 27. 

Abstract, s. 

). Ksseneo. 

You hIwII there find a man who is the abstract 
Or all faults all men follow. 

Siialas/nar, A ntmiy anil f'lrof ultra, i. 4. 
If you are falsi 1 , these epithets are small: 

You're liien tiio things, and abstract of tlu-m all. 

Ur iiitm. Ain't nyst be. 

2. Epitome iikuJc by taking out the prin- 
cip.'il purls. 

When Mnenion came to I lie end of ft chapter, 1 
recollected the sent i moots he had remarked ; so t hat 
he eon Id give a lolemlile analysis and abstract of i 
every treatise he h:ul read, just alliT he had finished 
it.—'lVatfx, Jmprovt went of the Miml. j 

a. Abstraction. ! 

It is ei idetil that Ihcse words, when eenerete.ar'*, ' 
like other roiicrHc general names, ronio >t:it i\ e ; lliev . 
denote a Mihjivt.ninl commie an attribute; and eaeli j 
Of them lias or miirld hate a r'ortvspomlnig abstract \ 
name, to ilenole the attribute ei mooted hy tile emi- i 
cri’te. Thus the rnnereto ‘like’ lias its ahstrael 

■likeness;’ the eoiiereles ‘lather' and ‘ ’ 

Tidelil \vi\o,Uw abstracts * pnlrniil.v ' and 1 1 
dilation. Th ■ niierete name connotes an ntlr. |e, 
imdli v'abstr ,Y name wlurli answers in it d 
that attribute.-- .1////, Sy-di m of hujic, p. tr,. 

4. State* of being :i Intruded or ili.-joiurd : 
(with in). 

The hearts of great princes, if they he considered, 1 
ns it were, in abstract, without tin* necessity of 
states, and eiivmnstnnee -if time, can lake u •’ luM 
, ind proportional phasuiv in the exercise of any 
narrow hmitily.- Sn’JJ. Wot ton. 

With iii and the. 

It docs Tiol seem possible, then, to avoid tile con- 
elusion that, whatever in* the proper key lor lianm*. 
lii/iug the records and documents of ilie eariyand 
Iiiler Church, and true as the dictum of \ mci-ntius 
must Is* considered /,/ the abstract, and possihh* as 
its application might lie in his own am. when lie 
might almost ask th' 1 primitive centum* for tlieir 
testimony, it is hardly avrulaiile now or effective of 
any satisfactory result. Utndxtum.. On tin Ut bilious 
if the State to the Church, p. 21, 

Abstracted, urij. 

1. Seim rated ; disjoined. 

That spare the evil one ahstrachd stood 
From his own evil, :md fur the time remain'd 
Slnpidl.v giHid, Milton, Pa rad m Lost, ix. -Hill. 

2. lldmrd; purified; exalted. 

A bstrnctfd spiritual lute, they like 
Their souls exhaled. Donne. 

L Absent of mind, inattentive to present ob- 
jects. 

And now no more the nhst racial ear attends 

Th. water's murmuring lapse ; ntranml ryo 

Pierces no longer through the extended Iowa 
Of 'hiek-raiig’d trees. 

T. War/on, Pleasure* of Milanchofy, v. 1 7‘h 

Abstractedly. otic. In an abstracted man- 
ner. 

Or whether more abstractedly we look, 

Or on the writers or the written hook : 

}' hence, hut from hcav'n.eould men unskilled in arts. 
In several ages horn, in several parts, 
w inivc such agreeing truths ? 

.... .. , Vrytbn, Ri tiffin Lnici. 

u nether the notions nf ahsulute time, absolute 
place, and nhsuhite motion, Is. 1 not most abstract - 
tu/y metaphysical 't— Hi shop 1 t, rkch //, Analyst, qii. X. 

AbstrfictedneM. s. Atlrilmte .suggest ed by 
Abstracted. 

Men have added to the natural difficulty of this 
wmject, liy starting nil mnnncr of sulitlc aiul wire- 
urnwn olucetiuim to hinder any conclusion from 
m.kiV , ] , s L ,,, d '• «'»d then they eomplain of the 
» minty and abstract aim's* nf tin* arguments; ns if 
V, »ot oecnsioiK'd by themselves.- -Hajctcr. 

*mrv into tin, Nature if the Soul. ii. 354. 

Impositions. whieh Nupplv the place 
«n wo,| ld bo »f Mich (tilllcult invention 

5^7 lhcir abstract at ness, some cxiM’dieut 

to supply their pluco must havo bevu of liullspcn- 
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sable necessity. — Adam Smith, On the Formation ff 
Lanyttayts. 

Abstractor, s. One who makes an abstract, 
epitome, or note. 

In this science or mystery of wonls, a very pidi- 
cioiiH abstracter would find it a hard task to beany, 
llitmr eupiuus, without falling upon an iulluitu col- 
J eel ion. Manuynylunn, pis. p. GS. 

Abstraction, ft. 

1. Act nf abstracting. # 

The word (distraction signifies a withdrawing some 
part of an idea from other parts of it ; by whieh 
limans, such abstraeted ideas an 1 formed, as lidlimr 
n present any thing eorpmval nr sjiiril n:tl ; that is, 
any thing peculiar nr proper to mind or body. 
Walts , Loyiek. 

2. Slsite of being abstracted. 

Wlial are irielaphy sicks theiiiseh'es but intricate 
subtilties and fruitless absf racf ions ? —liti r ton, 
A uaiioni) of Mt tanchofy. p, |r,7. 

The un-at author of the method of fluxions felt 
this • ! illieii It \ . and Ihcref.,,*. lie rove into 1 hose niee 
fm/isand geoim t rieal nmlapby.sieks. willemt 
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n scons to find fault with the style nr the Script urn 
than to do so with the nuthniir for making us but 
men.— Hoyle, On the Scriptures. 

Abstrusity, s. Abstrusenexs. Hare. 

Authors nr* also suspicious, not greedily to lie 
Mwallowisl, wlm prelend to write of secret s, to dn« 
liver nutipnthiex, symimthies, and the occult ahstn t- 
sit 'us of tilings ,— Sir T.Jtroivne, Yulya r tirrours. 

Absume. v. a. Jiring to an end by u gra- 
dual waste ; consume away. Obsolete y 
rare. 

That which had boon burning sn infinite time 
could never is* burnt, no not so iniieli as any part 
of it ; for if it had burned part afler part, the whole 
must needs Ixj absumat in a portion of time .- 5 Sir 
M. llalc. Or iy i nation of Mankind. 

Abttumption. s. [Lat. absuwplio.] De- 
struction. Karr., 

That total defect or absumpfinn of religion, which 
is naturally incident to the profaoer *>rt of men. - 
Jie. Caud, n, Kerb site Anylicantc Suspiria, Preface, 
p. t: ltij'.t. 


which he saw m.lhiiig could lie done on the received i Absurd, ailj. [L:it. absurd as.] Manifestly 
prm.-iplcs. tlishoy itirfaby Analyst, ^ | mircusoiiiitile and contradictory: without 

lnst«ad of be.giiiiuug with arts most «*a>v faiel I " 1 

tho.e I,., such as arc most obvious to the seiivci, i judgement or propriety. 

f j'-.v present t heir .voiiiig iiiiimitrieiilatcd imviees at j a. Applied to persons. 

■niing wise men may make shift to get opinion \ 


with tile most intel'ert i\e abstractions \ 
•f logic Sind liietapiiysieks. - Milton , Tractate 
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3. Imitteiition to surrounding objects. 

A hermit wishes to be praised for his abstraction. 

— P ‘ju , Letters. 

4. Spiritual diameter ; exaltation. 

Tliis was an a ire of vision ami mystery; and every 
work was believed to contain a double, or ■M-cmlary 
meaning. Nothing escaped this eeceiitrieu spirit <if 
retineiueiit and abstraction. T. H art.oi. History of \ 
Kaahsh P„t try. 

Abstractively. adi\ As sm abstraction. 

According to whatever capacity we distinctly <>r 
abstract inly consider him, either as the S ..11 of « bid 
or as the Sou of Man. Harrow, ii. .'»l!i. aird MS,| 

That life vvhieli absf met inly is good, by aeeidenls 
and adliereueiex may become uufortiiiiatc. Til- 
thaw. cent. ii. resolve 10. (Ord MS.) 

Abstractly, ndr. In an abstract, manner. 

Virtue is but a name abslra, .'ly trimm'd, 

Tuterpn-ting what she was in ellcrl. 

hrumwnnd, Pmnix. 

Mailer , abstractly and absnhiti Iy e«.im'deret|,eaii- 
uol liave subsist < m| eternaMv. /;. il/lt > 1 , Si'Ciiioiis. v i. 

'I be r.iMtii f lien- |„. resembled to a gcoiin t rieal 
fiLiire. say a triangle, when rousidend abstractly 1 
aiul in itself.- ,S/> W. H imiPaii. Transition „f a • 
passayc from Ah. rand, r tin . \phnutisian, iii. G3. I 

Abstractions, s. Separation from tlu* con- ! 
I’lVtC. j 

I have taken some pains to make plain and fnmi- ! 
liar to your thoughts, truths, which established tire- j 
judiee, or the abstract mss of the ideas theuiselves, j 
might render dillielill. hud,,. | 

Abstruse, adj. [Ltif. abstrusus y part, of 
abs/nidn . t liruM aw ay.] 

!. Hidden; remote from tic w. 1 

Tliis noise lasted about J of an lu-ur. till it had 
been mull iphed and lwcrlieraled from the most 
abstnisi eavi rns of the tiioiiutain. Sir S. Morland, 
Tuba Sfm i i,'. pli alien, p. 12. 

u. who is lie that d mid earry news to our old 
father, that limn wert but alive, although ilvm Wert 
hidden in the most abstruse dinigi-<ms of ISarbary.-- 
Sh, / /. • i, Tc-ntsfit/ioi of thm (pu.r.iti, i. l,*i, 

2. Ditficult; remote from comvplion or ap- ! 
prehension : (opposed to ahritnts hikIuiw/). 

So spake our Sire, ami, by liis count 'nance seem'd : 
lint ‘rim- on studious thmiglits absf rns,-. 

1 lilta, I. Paradis, Lost. viii. HO. 

Xn man could give a rule of the greatest beauties, 
and the knowledge of them was s*« abslrcse, that 
there was no manner of speaking wiiieli could ex- 
press them, hrydm. Translation >f Jmfnsnoy's 
Art of Paint hiy. 

Tli’ eternal eye. whose sight diseerns 
Abstrusist thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

And from within the golden lamps that hum 
Nighllv liefon* him, saw . without tlieir light. 
iJehcllinn rising. Milton, Paradise J.ost, v. 712. 

\ second reserint followed. command ingall bishops 
not merely In subscrilie the deiiiinaiit opinions on 
t Ih*S 4> profound and abstruse tonics, huL to rnndeiiill 
their authors, I’elngius and (Vlrsliiis, as imrlaim- 
ablc lieivties. Mi hit an, History of Isitin Christ- 
ianity, b. ii. eh. ii. j 

AbstrusenesH. a. Attribute suggested by % 
A bs I ruse. 

It is not oflenliiift's so much what tlip Scripture 
pays. ns what some men peiMinde others it says, that 
makes it seem obscure; ami that as to some other 
passages that are so indeed, since it is the abstruse. 


but lei nfl man elmose them lor employment ; for, 
certainly you hud ls-tlor take Tor business a qiA|i 
suincw hat absurd than over formal.— Bacon. • 

A man who cannot write with wit on a proper 
subject is dull and stupid; but one who shews it 
in an improper place, is ns impertinent uud absurd. 

- Addison, Spirtator, no. 2‘.ll. 

h. Applied to tl/inr/s. 

I he tiling itself nppon red desirable tp him, and 
accordingly he could not but like and desire it ; but 
then, it was niter a very irrational absurd way, and 

■utniry to all the methods amt mm iplcs of a ra- 
tional agent; which never wills u thing n*allv and 
properly, 1ml iL atijdies to tlx* means by vvhieli it is 
to Im* an|iiired. Smith, S, rmons. 

But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
'Tis phrase absni',1 to call a villain great; 

Who wickedly J* wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a find, tin; more a knave. 

Pofie. Lssay on Man. 
Absurdity, s. Attributn suggested by Ab- 
surd ; innnifest contradiction to reason 
or propriety, 

flow den r*soever lids idea of the infinity of Tinm- 
her be, tlieii* is nothing more evident than the 
(ibsiirtlity of tin: actual idea of an infinite iiuiuImt. 

- Lnekc. 

That satisfaction we receive from the opinion of 
some pre-eminence in ourselves, when w sis* the 
absurd it its of another, or vvlieii we ivllei t on any 
past abstinhtirs if our own. Addison. 

Bishop Jewel pronounced the clerical garb to be a 
stage dress, a fool's coat, n rcliqiic of the Anionics, 
and promised Hint lie would spare no lain mr to extir- 
pate such degrading absurditus, ■ Macaulay , His- 
tory of Kayla ad. Hi. i. 

Absurdly, udc. In tin absurd manner 

But man we tiiul llm only creature, 

M ilo, Ini by folly, combats nature; 

\\ ho. when’ she loi id Iv cries, Forls-ar, 

With obstinacy lives there; 

And where his genius least inclines, 

AbsunHy liemls his whole designs. 

Swift, Miscellanies. 

We may proceed yet further with the atheist, and 
convince him. that not only his prinriidc is Absurd, 
but Ins eoiisi'i|in nocs also us absurdly deduced from 
it. 11, nil, y. Set 

Absurdnets. Attribute suggested by 
Ab xu r«l. 

Such uni the inferences that naturally flow from 
the articles of the Mpicim-s' and the Atheists' crwsl: 
the Tolly and absurdm ss whereof 1 shall not. endea- 
vour to expose; themselves would not lie content 
that they should lie pursued to tlieir proper issues. 

- l>r. Care, Herman, p. X. 

Abundance, s. [Kr. abondance ; Livt. abun- 
dant in.] 

1. Plenty. 

A 1 1 lie whisper nf thy word. 

Crown'd abundance spreads m,v Ixmrtl. C retaliate. 

The doubled charge his sunjects' love supplies, 
Who, in that bounty, to themselves ure kind; 

So glml Egyptians see tlieir Nilua rise. 

And, in liis plenty, their abundance llnd. 

JJrydi n. Annus Mirabilis. 

Grpat numbers. • 

Tho river fun is shut up lietwocn mouiitaiuR, 
covered with woods of tir- Ins's. t Ahundnnce. or 


jiensants nn« employisl in liew’ing down tho largest 
of these trees, tlint. after they an* harked and cut 
into slmiie, arc tuiubUsl down.— Addison, Travels in 
Italy. 


mss of wlmt is taught in them that makes them ■ 0 . , a 

almost iiiM itnblv so, it is little less saucy, u)h>u such 1 3. Supcrabunduiicc ; overflowing ; excess. 
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AMIN 

Tor well I wot, moat mighty sovereign, 

That nil thin famous antique history, 

Of Homo, th' abundance or mi idle brain, 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenser . 

Abundant, atfj. » 

1. Plentiful; fully stored. 

Good. the more 

Ouinniiinioab’d. mnn* abundant grows : 

Tin; author not imjaiir’d. but honour’d more. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, V. 71. 

With frith. 

Tin* world liegnn bid some ago* before those wore 
found out. and was abundant with nil things at 
first; and turn nut very uunieroua: and therefore 
»wrre not so much put to the use of their wits, to 
find out ways f.»r living commodiously.— T. Jiurmt , 
Theory of the Earth. 

With in. 

The Lord, the Lord God, tnerclftd and gracious, 
long-Milformg.nnd abundant in goodness and truth. 

■ Ermtus, xxxiv. 0. 

2. Exuberant. , 

If the vessels an* ill ft stato of too great rigidity, 
sons not to yield, a strong projectile motion occa- 
sions their rupture, and hieuiorrhages ; especially in 
the lumrs, where the blood is abundant.— A rbutlnwf. 
On the Mature and Choice of Aliments. 

The Jacobites, however, discovered in the events 
of tho campaign abundant matter for iuvoetivo. - 
Macaulay, History of Enytand, ch. fciv. 

Abundantly, ado. Amply, liltcrally, morn 
•thsin sufficiently. 

Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
erratum that hath life. - Genesis, i. 20. 

I !od on tlu*o 

Abundantly his gifts hath also pour'd : 

Inward and outward 1 k»I h, his image fair. 

' Milton, Paradise hud, viii. 210. 

Heroielc port ry lias ever lieen esteemed the greatest I 
work of human nature. In that nmk has Aristotle 
placed it; a%d Ijonginus is so full of the like expres- 
Mions, that he abundantly routines the other tesli- 
tnony. — Drydcn, Stale of Innocence. Preface. 

Anti whoever is aware of how much has been 
discovered by this single method, must not only re- 
cognize thu imifonnily with which mental phe- 
nouienn succeed each other, but must, I think, feel 
sanguine that still more important discoveries will 
lm made, so himiii ns then 1 an* brought into play 
those other powrrftil re;. which even the pre- 

sent state of knowledge will abundantly supply.— 
Hackle , History of Civilisation in Enytand. eh. i. 

Abatable, adj. Capable of being abused. 
Obsolete, rare. 

That ahnsable opinion of imputative righteous- 
ness.- 1 >r. II. More, Mystery of Gmttimss , Preface, 
p. xxvi.: lft>0. 

Abdaag-e. s. Abuse. Obsolete. 

Howlwit it hath phrased the eonimon sort of men, 
to stile these festival days with the name of good 
times; yet by reason of the gross abnsayr, to which 
the corruption of men hath made them subject . they 
may very well receive an alteration of their title.— 
Whaleley, Redemption of Time, p. 1 ; UV’.k 

Abdie. v. a. [Cat. afnisus , part, of abutor 
-use improperly . — s sounded as z , llie 
word being pronounced ahuzeJ] 

1. Pervert the use of anything. 

They that use this world as not abusing it : for 
the fashion of this world p asset h away. 1 t'orin- 
thians, vii. 81. 

He lias fixed and determines! the lime for our re- 
pentance, beyond which he will no longer await tin; 
perverseness of men, no longer suitor his eompa*sion 
to be abused.— Rogers, Sermons. 

2. Violate; defile. 

Araehne figured how Jove did abuse 
Eurnpa like a hull, nnd on his lack 
Jler thmiigh the sea did lr-nr. Spenser. 

When Altsolom nhustd his father's wives, was not 
the act of tlmt ineest nous whoredom the due reward 
of justiec, for that lla\id had abusi d the wife of his 
servant Urias?— Crowley, A polity ie, ful. r»3. 

3. Deceive; impose upon. Obsolete. 

He pr-rlinpy. 

Out of my weakness and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with such spirits. 

Abuses me to damn me. Shah-spear, Hamlet, ii. 2. 

The world hath lieen much abused liv the npinion 
of making gold: the work itself I judge in | M > p ( , s . 
«!blo; hut the means hitherto propounded in 
the practice, hill of error.— Haeon, Main rat History, 
no. 126. 

It imports tho misrepresentation of the qualities 
Of things and actions, to the common apprehensions 
of innnvaAtttr 1 ng their minds with false notions; and 
so, by this ifrtillee, making evil pass for good. and 
good for evil, in all the great concerns or life. South, 
Sermons. a 

Nor bo with all these tempting words abus'd ; 
*niew tempting words wore all to Sappho us'd. 

Pope. 

4 . Treat with foul and reproachful language. 
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ABUS 

1 am no strumpet, hut of life as honest 
As you Hint thus abuse me. 

Shakespenr, Othello, v. 1. 

Hut he mocked them and lnuglusl at them, and 
abusiil them shamefully, and spake proudly. -1 
Maccabees, vii. .1 1. 

Some praise at morning what they hlnme at night, 
Hut always think tho Inst opinion right. 

A muse like these is like a mistress us’d. 

This hour sIio’n idoliz’d, the next abus'd. 

Pope. Essay on Criticism. 

The next criticism ws'ins to he introduced Ibr no 
other reason but to mention Mr. Hick erst air, whom 
the nuthnr every where endeavours to imitate and 
abuse.— Addison. 

Abuse. *. [g sounded as ill seal , the word 
being pronounced tibiire.'] 

1. Per version of the use of anything. 

The casting away tilings profitable for 1 he susten- 
ance of man’s life, is an lint hank ful abuse of iho 
fruits o|* Cod's gissl providence towards mankind.— 
Ilookt r. Ecclesiastical Polity, v. !». 

Lillie knows 

Any, lmf. God alone, to value right 

The good licfore him, luit perverts liesfc tilings 

To worst abuse, or to tin ir meanest use. 

Milton, paradise Lost, iv. 201. 

2. Corrupt practice, bud custom. 

The nature of things is such, that, if abnsts tin not 
remedied, 1 hey will certainly increase.- SiriJI, Ad - 
van re mi ut of Reliyion. 

A base alter abuse disappeared without a struggle. 
- J/ icnutay. History of Enytand, ch. i. 

Characters tike that of Aristides, even when there 
is nothing rugged and forbidding in their exterior, 
are seldom |uv«sl; nnd so probably there were many 
nt At liens, w ho were not only displeased that one man 
should be distinguished by the epithet of the Just ; 

. hut were oltondod by I he vigilance and severity wit I 
which he defected abnsts. and guarded the public 
| welfare. Ilishvp Thirlwatt, History of tinrec.vU.w. , 
■3. Seduction. j 

j Was it not enough for him to have deceived me I 

1 and through tin* deceit abused me, and. after fin* 
abusi forsaken me, hut that la* must now. of all the 
company. and before all the company, lay want of 
beauty to my ehanre -Sir P. Shinty. 

’ 1. Reproach in lonl language. 

! 1 dark in light expos’d 

! To daily fraud, contempt. abu» , ami wrmi 
j Milt i •/; ty.uiisft s, 7."». \ 

Abuscful. adj. AIumvi*. Obsohtc. 

Jy reviles the kin-f and parliament 
li.\ the »/#,*« m/ names of berelieks and Ncliisiuatieks. 

■ Rishop Hi, 'bar, Rt mains, ]i.'AV7. | 

| Abuser, .s'. 

| I. One who perverts tbo ii?e of anything. 

The rest: ‘cheated* *' ’ ’ : iito\icating pi J 
tioii. which a cert a m soivi ress, the abusi r of 1 
name, carries about. Milton. Apology for Sou c- 
tyniunns. 

Abusers of God’s graces.— Hammond, Sermons, 
p. .nil. 

2. One who deceives. Obsohtc. 

Next thou, til* abuser of thy prince’s ear. 

Sir J. th u/iam, Sophy. 

lie was nn brewer of holy water in court, no 
ilallicr. un abusi r, but ever real and certain. -Haeon, 
Obsir rations upon a Libit : 1.7.12. 

3. One who reproaches with foul language. 

The honour of being distinguished by certain 
abusers, I regard ns a sullieient balance to any dis- 
advantages that can arise from their abuse.— Jig. 

I Sroini , To Louth, j). it. 

4. Ravisher, violator. 

That day of vengeance, wherein God will destroy 
the murderers and abusers of his servants, and burn 
Up their polluted city. Spencer, On Prtnhyus, p, 127. 

Retire a while 

ltohind lliis hush, till we have know ii that vilo 
Abuse r of young maidens. 

Pfetelu r. Paithfnl Slu planless, v. 1. 

Abuaion. s. ( fbsolcfc . 

1. Corrupt, or inipro|)cr linage. 

The king’s highness is hound to obviate, repress, 
nnd redress the ubnsious and exactions of annntes or 
first fruits. Acts of Parliament, xxxiii. 28 Henry 8. 

2. Reproach. 

Shame light on him, that through so false illusion, 
Doth turn Liu* name of smildicrs to abusion, 

Spenser, Mother Hubbard's Tale, 220. 

Abusive, adj. 

1. Practising abuse. 

An abusin', and slrnngo apprehension of covc- 
nants.— Milton, Einnmdastes, ft xvi. 

In that sense or aspect, both tho things them- 
selves, and the abusive use of them, limy lie branded 
with marks of God’s dislike— Jeremy Taylor, Arti- 
Jleial Handsomeness, p. 20. 

Thel., niftic moved gently first, and speech was low, 
Till wrangling science taught it noise and show, 

And wicked wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 

Pope, Miscellanies, 


ABUY 


Damn Nature, as the learned show, 

Providea each animal its foe; 

Hournla hunt the hnn*, the wily fhx 
Devours your gis*so, the wolf your flockl. 

Thus envy pleads a nut mill claim «■ 

To persecute the muses fame, 

On poets in all times abusive. 

From Homer down to To]n‘ inclusive. 

Swift, Miscellanies, 

Of the abusive ex erases which they afterwnnU 
reached. I s|M*:ik in a future volume.— Urote, Hit. 
lory of Grave, eh. lxvii. 

2. Containing abuse in the way of foul lan- 
guage. 

Next Comedy appear'd with great appluuse, 
i- Till her lieenlious and abusive, tongue 
Waken'd tho magistrate's coercive pnw'r. 

hied Roscommon. 

A man's stnmglli din's not lie in his treasures of 
ill words, in il voluble dexterity of throwing out 
scurrilous abusive terms —South, Sermons, viii, 200, 

3. In a wrong sense of the word; c;il;i. 
direstie, q. v. (In the following jmssago, 
the treat// was one which could not pro- 
perly be called such ; n treaty in a false 
sense of the term.) 

It is verified by a number of examples, that what- 
soever is gained by an abusive treaty, ought to iio 
restored in integrum.— liacon. Considerations on 
11(0* with Spain. 

Abusively, adr. Improperly, by u wrong 
use; catachrestically. 

The oil, ahusinty called spirit- of roses, swims nt 
the top of tin* water in the lorm of a white butter; 
which 1 remember imt t,, have observed in any other 
. oil drawn in any limUrk.— Hoyle, Sceptical Chymist. 

Abusive ness. «. 

1. Attribute* suggested by Abusive; foul- 
ness of language. 

Who could have liclicvcd so much insolence durst 
Vent itself from nut the hide of a xarlel, as thus u, 
(•ciisiirc that which men nf mature jialgcmeut hai.i 
applauded to he writ fiiun goral n-asonv Jtut tins 
contents him not : lie falls now to rave in his bar- 
barous ah a si vi in-ss. -MUton. Colast t rion. 

Pu k out of mirth, like stones out of thy ground, 

IWaiu ness, filthiness, abusi vein ss. 

These are the scum, with which coarse wits abound: 

The line may spare these well, yet not go I esse, 

U. Hi rtert. 

2. Pulling to a bad u<(*. 

The consideration i.f this point- doth clearly dr- 
I inoiist rale unto us the givat heinoitsne.ss of sin, the 
unworlhiness of idrcudimr and abusing iiimn iim* 
goodness, the abasia mss of evacuating all lux (Our 
, .jonl's) laborious and exp, nsive ih*sigtis in acquiring 
i ns. Harrow, ii. 32*. (Ord MS.) 

Abut. v. n. [Fr. about ir = touch at tho einl.j 
j End at.; border upon; meet, or approach 
: to: (with o/tor u/tun). 

I lleing very large and extensive, it [Selhimniri 

i 


abuts on twclxc parishes, 1 wo of which nri* in Sussex. 
\iz. Trot Ion and Kogate. — White, Matural titshey 
j of Sclhourne, let, |, 

j The Lnes nri 1 two several corporations, xlis, m- 
gtiislicd by the addition of cast and west, iib.it/ ny 

I tiiwn a navigable <*iss*k. and joined by a fair bridge 
of many arches. - -Can tv. 

Uu the south side of Hullinglon-gnrn [tin* ridanl 
hank J abut tiny with a coiisulcmhln hivadlli anil 
i‘h*\aiioii on tho east end of Cow Icy.— 7'. Marlon, 
History of the. Parish of hjddiuyton, p. 

Abutment, s. That which abuts or borders 
upon any tiling, ftare. 

The canal, which the Scmarins of llahylonia, who 
xvero driven to Kgypl, curried oil from the upper 
point of the Della to the Red Sea, was an imiucn^ 
opera! um. They undertook it; and however other 
people may dispute the point, it was finished. \ hw 
xvis evident IroiM tho uhutnu ids of tlw lloodgntes. 
wliicli an* still existing Mwccn tin; hills .through 
which iL passed. 7 tryout. Analysis of auciuU Hll- 
tholoyy , iii, k 

Abdttol. x. Same as Abutment. Jiare. 

iSclhournc and its abuttals — Heading *]f Itdro- 
dnetion to Wh,U 's Matural History of Sclhourne. 
Abutting, part. adj. Facing each other 
front to front : (not neecssurily in contact)* 

Suppose, within the girdle of these walls 
An* now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 

Wli.ise high upnured ana abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous oceun parts asunder. 

Pioco out our imperfections with your thoughts. 

Shakespear, Henry V. i. chorus. 

Abdy. v. a. Stunc as A by : and, in resjKKit to 
its etymology, tho better form. Obsolete* 

When n holy man abuys so dearly i iu«h » “jj"! 
finiilly, of a credulous mistaking, wliat shall bwom 
of our heinous and presumptuous am ult—JfW 
Hall, The seduced Prophet. lUrd MS.) 
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AH f. p. a . [froip A.S. cwi/^an.] Obsolete. | 
1. Pay penalty for; tuke consequences of; 
unv uet. # I 

Vnol-hanly knight, Tull soon slialt thou ahy j 
1’hin fond reproach. Heaunnnd and rMeher, j 


ACAD 

While thro* poetic ft*oiics the geniux roven, 

Or wanders wild in itcadi-m ie graves. 

Pope. Dnneiad, iv. 481. 
'They would l»e as much out of place in a ficti- 
tious narrative, iu* a w en on an acod, uiie model. — 
II lodtly. Miscellaneous IxvfurcK ami ll< views. 


A n iff It l nf flu- n a ruin ft Pintle, iii. l. 1 Academic, x. Member of :m tiendeiu v. 


Whoso hnrdie IimiiiI mi her dnili lay. 

It deorely shall aby, anil death fur linndsell pay. 

It aeon j Spenser. Faerie (linen, vi. 11, 15. 

If [ rnb'li iii 

BvStyirinn lake I vnw, whose sail niumy 
The ((ikIs do dread, lie dearly shall uhy. . 

]lnn.\\\.R,i. 

Nor shall thou triumph when thou eom’sl to Rome, 
\or rnpilnl lie adorned wil h sacred hays ; ^ 

Envy denies all : with thy blissl must thou 
Aby thy comp icst p:i-t. 


A yolim. .. idnnir shall dwe.. 


, ...'mil that 


AC C E &, 

those munifleent Itolcmics, hountlful Mcea-uates, 
heroicnl imtrous, divine spirits that have provided 
fur us no many well-furnished libraries on well in our 
puhliek academies in most eities. as in our iirivnto 
eolli*gi*s. Hoy shall I remondier Sir Thomas Dudley, 
Ac.- Jlnrton, A natomy of Mflanrlwly, p. 27$. 

Some Jesuits and two reverend men 
Of our two academies I nam'd. 

J tonne, Poem s, p. 13 fl, 

-111. r 


treats of trade, and ls* lavish in the praise of the e ,, . , .. , . J *mne J ioem*, p.1.3fl. 

author; while persons skilled in those subjects hear ^Killer establishments affecting ftn OCtt- 
tlM- tali le with eouieiiijii.— Halts, iniproiH^cut if (](*mi(>, or university, title?. 


the ,1/ hhl. 

Snell ail efTcet of arntlrmie teaching is not, how- 
ever. necessary ; and iL must lie considered an acci- 
dental at if the system, which might in* pre- 
v* ted hy a proper met li<»d of inst met inn— not a vice 
in t in •ii nilcniii s. Sir U. ('. !.t win. On flic lu - 

in.. . _ Jhn net of Authority in Malhrs of Opinion, c\\, \x, 

Marlow, Translation of trs otr of .man. Academical. (U /j IJcIiino ing to till academy. 

lie drew him iirst into the fatal circle, lit mi a kind 
of resolved priiateness; where, alter the academical 
life, lie had taken such a teste of the rural, as 1 have 


2. Kndure. , . 

Who dyes, tlio utmost dolor doth ahyr. 

Simmer. Faerie Quern, iii. 4. .38. j 

Aby. »• w- [from A.S. uhiihm.] Remain. Ob - ; 

sufrte. j 

But nought Hint wanteth rest can long aby. 1 

Sinuser, Facne Quit-u, iii. 7. .3. | 
Abysm. s. [Fr. abymr.] Same as Abyss.; 
llfirtonrul. 

Mv good stars, that were my former guides. 

Have empty left their orlis, and allot their lircs 

Into tli’ of hell. 

Shakcsinnr, Antony and Cleopatra, m. 11. 
Down, down, in th’ abysm V 
Where the air is no prism. 

Shell cif, Prometheus unbound. 

Abysmal, adj. Deep its an abysm, lihc- 
t orient. * 

<J(m 1. Iiefore vvhnuni** ever hare 
The abysmal depths of personality, 

Plagued her with son* despair. 

Ten n >iso)i. Palace of , 1 rf. 
The unfort'-'iate Jews were struck dumh willi. 
abysmal Urmi. - Meriralr . History if the Romans 
fer th^Fmpire, v, 110. 


Overwhelming. Ob- 

S>r h\ lHyhy, On the 
Depth witlmul, 


unde 

Abtf smlng. part. adj. 
saletf , rare. 

These ahismhifl depths. 

S-ail, Conclusion. 

Abyss. *. [I Alt. abi/ssus.] 
bottom. 

Who shall tempt with wriiid’ring feet 
The dark, unhottom’d. inlimte abyss V 

Milfoil, Paradise Lost, n, tuj. 

For sepulchres thcinsclves liiu-t crumbling fall 
In time’s abyss, tlu* common kiiivc of all. 

Uryden. .Inn nal's S dims, x. 

If discovering how far we have clear ami distinct 
ideas, we coniine our thoughts within the contem- 
plation of lit* isc thimrs tint .... il liin the reach 
of our uiiderstaiidimts, and launch not out into that 
abyssal darkness, out of a presumption that nothing 
is lieynnd onr nniiprehenstoii. Cocke. 


hiaiil him say, that lie could well have bent his mind 
to a retired rourse .— Sir II. ll’otlon. 

Iirst of Auiciist had hmi fixed by Act of hirlia- ! 
men I as tin* day More the close of w hieli all Ih'iu*- 
lieed i'|ei'K.vmen and all persons holding aeadnuical 
olliecs must, on pain of suspension, swear allenianco 
to William and Alary.— Macaulay, Jlixlury of Any - 1 
land, eh. xiv. I 

If he went to school and to eollein*, he freuerally 1 
returned before lie was twenty to the seclusion of ' 
tin* old hall, mid then 1 , unless his mind were very 
happily const ituted by nature, soon fniyot bis ava- ■ 
dim tea l pursuits in rural business and |ileiusim’N.— 
Macaulay, History of Fnyloiid, eh. iii. 

Academically, udv. Aflrr tin* fasliiun of au 
tir:nlt*my. 

Tliesi* lUietrines 1 propose academically and for 
experiment’s sake. — Cabalislicut JJialuyite. p. 17: 
l>iS_. 

Academician, s. Member of tin academy. 

lu tliis country an academy would lie expected to 
do lint little. If an acaih mieian's place were profit- : 
aide, it would be |fiven by interest: if attendance 

wen- gratuitous, it would In* rarely paid. and mu 

wmil 1 endure the least i thrust. I iiiiiiimity is iui* 
pi ivdldc, and deliat<* would separate the assembly. - ; 
Johnson, Lie* x of Hu- 1‘infs, llosronuuoii. 

7*1 ilti ill recommended this spn-ies on the nrpan. as 
tin' lilt«'st means hr eomposimr the minds of his 
yc -iiiiur acaih miciaus a Her they had concluded their 
ff\iiiu:isl ic exercises. Mason, F.xxtiy on Church 
Music, p. M». 

Academism, s. Doc trim* of tin* academy. 

This is the irreat principle of academism ami scep- 
ticism, that truth cannot be pcrcoiwd; mi main- 
(:iiuiiiir of wbieh their honour is staked. Haxhr, 
loii/ airy tutu the Xafnrc of the Soul, ii. 275. 

Acddemlst. s. Mnulicr of :m :lc:l<lciiiv. 

It is observed li\ the I’arisian aradi mists, that 


some aiupliiliious quail mpeds. particularly the sea- 
calf or seal, hath his epiglottis extitiordinarily lann*. 
Hay, On the (’nation. 

ilad Temple iiis'ii iirmidit is'lnn* Haute's infernal Ac&demy. [ Ft*. Aendiinir, Lilt. Anidnnid \ 
tribunal, he would not have been nuideiiuied Jo the * * 

deeper n 'cesses of the abyss.- -Macaulay, Assays, 


n. Private establishments for education in 
general. 

The Iirst [request] is that you would employ tin* 
utmost or your power mid interest, both with flu* 
kinjr and parliament, to suppress and cltimcuuh 
those private, blind, convent iclimr schools or aca- 
demics nf Kmniinar and philosophy, set up nml 
biiucht secretly by famitieks, here and there, all the 
kingdom over. -South, Sermons, ii. 245. 

b. Kstablishments for teaching the useful 
arts ami aceomplisliuients (e.g. riding). 

It was juiced by llies|Mi'tnt«>rs, nmmifc whom was 
the Kimr, Prince of Denmark, Duke of Vorke, and 
M’Venil nf the court, noble jn'Inous skilled in horsca, 
espcs'ially Mmis. Faiiliert. and his sunn (Pnivost 
al.'isU'rs of tile .tciiih-mie, and e-tis-med of ilm iiesV 
|n Europe), that there wen* never wem* nny hormj 
in tlies*.* parts to lie compared with them. -ii'iW^M. 

, -Mary, Not. I7. HM. 

Acaieph. s. [(ir. ii.oXi/ 0 j; nettle.] In Zoo - 
lofjll. Member of the order of AcalephJb, 
sea-nettles or jelly-fish. 

From tin* researches of Millie. Edwards it appears 
that tin- vascular system of the Iteroilbrm Acatephs 
eoiumunieates wit Ii the interior bv mi'aus of* iiiiiuc- 
t»ry canals an a lop mis to the smali tidies situated on 
the maririu oflhe disk. In Herne Forskallu Milne- 
Edwards was enabled to asMir** hiinselfuf the i-xist- 
* n*s* tif two Mieli outlets, situated not mi the an- 
terior uiiirpu of the iiody, ns in ot l!er Arab yhs, but 
at its upper extremity. T. Rynur Jones, (intend 
Outline, itr., ell. vi, 

lb* (Mr. Huxley) mnintaius that it (the. Apncn- 
dicularia) is neither an Acahphc, ns supposed by 
t’hatuisso, nr (sic) a l'teropod, its eoiijeetured by 
Martins, but one of the Tunirata .— FoiAhs and 
JJtinh y. liv'd ish Mollusca. 

In Alav l«t7. Sirs obseni'd a similar psuinntion 
in the Tliaiimaiiti.'is iuiiltieirnita,ii (probably larval) 
Arab idle, on** inch in diameter.' - Owen, Jxcluns on 
Co in pit ra lice Anatomy, p. 1’ S. 

Acanthus, s. [ Lut.] Tho Acncia vcrti (tin 
Kgy|dimi thorn which produces gum- 
nrnbic). 

On either side 

Acanthus, mid ea*'h i«lnr*ms bushy .•'liruii, 

Fciic'd iif# the venlaut wall. 

Milton, Paradise Tmst, iv. C36. 

To hear the cmerald-culnur'd wnt* r fidlinif 
Thro' many a wm'ii acan finis wreath divine ! 

( Inly to hear ami see tin* far-nlf spark linn In ... . 
Only to hear were bw**ct, strctelnl out beneath tin* 
pine. Tmnyson, The Lofos-Raters, 7. 


Si* William Temple. 

laboured to fatlioin tin* abysses of metapliy- 
sical liH'olopy : Nome wen* ite**pl,v versed in biblical 
criticism ; mid some threw lurid on I lie darkest parts 
ofe*'*'l**si}ist ical history. Macaulay, History of Fug- • 
land, cli. iii. 

Abysvus. #. [Lnt.] Same tm Abyss. l{ure.\ 

This is a depth or ubyssus which may not he dived | 
into. Jackson, Commt.nlarifS on the CruJ. ii. 10, U, ; 

ITr.) . 1 

Ao&ola. s. [Or. ux-nx-m.] Name of ti ge- 
nus belonging to the family Legumiimste : 
(the species to which it is more especially . 
restricted are the Acacia verti and A. »ra-| 
hifii; the trees which produce the guui- 
anihic). 

Our rocks nr«; rniurh. luu smiling thero 
The acacia waves her yellow hair, 

Lonely nml sweet, nor'loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness. 

Then come! thy Arab uinid will lie 
Ilio loved nnd tom* acacia I ris*. 

, Moore, Tstlla llookh. Light oflhe Harem. 

Academe, a. Same us A v. a d e m y. Obso- 
lete. 

Tainting our towns and hopeful academes. 

Marston, Scourge tf Villainy, i. 3. 

Aoad^miaa. s. Member of iui academy. 
Obsolete. 

Then strait comes Prisons, that neat Kontleumn, 
That new dincardiMl academian. 

Marston, Scourge of Villainy, ii. fl. 

Aetdtmle. adj. Relating, or belonging, to 
an academy. 


from (Ir. '.Uuf i;/u.», u grove near Athens, Acaru*. .v. [Lat.l Niinie of a genus of the 
frequented by philosophers and their dis- i class Arachnid;!. (The plural^ Acuri, is 


ciples. I 

1. School or IMato. 

Had tin* poor vtibrnr rout only, who wen* li**1«l j 
lindci'the prcjiuliei's and pivpiwsesMinis *if editea- ' 
lion, iiccn abiivd into such idolatrous i MipcrstitimiN. i 
as t*i adoiv a uiarlde. *>r a in it miirlil 

have iiii'ii dctcfted indii’d, n pitied. Imt not 
much to in* wonder' d at : Hut for tin* Sti»a, tli 
Academy, or the Peripatnn, to own Mich a paradox, 

— tins (ii** tile XpuMle says) was without excuse.-- 
South, Sermons, ii. 215. j 

2. Institution lor the teaehing and discussion | 

of intellectual subjects in general. j 

lu tin* private ae.obuiies of Italy, wliitluT I wa“ 
favoured to resort. Milton, Riasmi of Church Co- 
ver ii no id, i. 

Acad, mbs for (lie cultivation oflhe arts of design I A C &t eSa y, 
liaviMm*loul»t<'«lly.*'«*ntrilHilc*l to prom<it<'thnt end, 
though they have Ihvii mrus***! of a tciulciii'y t*» con- 
fine nud pe'nerl the natural taste and p-iiius *»f the 
young artist. Academics of paint itnr ma.v . it is true, 
give authority ami eurn ney to a certain styl*' and 
manner, which, by frequent, repetition, and by the 
imitation ol’suei'essive disciples, may *l*'ir«'ueriit**iiito 
a sort, ofiucdimiical and insipid ideal, wanting Hi** 
fn*slmess. variety, and truth of nature .— Sir (I. V. 
heicis. On (he Influence of A utliurdy in Matters of 
Opinion, ell. ix. 

3. For the tine arts. 

Amongst tin* academies, which wen* composed by 
tho ran* genius or tlmsc great men, those four an* 
m-komil ns Die principal; namely, the Athenian 
acluiiil. that of Sicymi. that of Rhodes, nml that of 
Corinth. - Itrydui, Translation of Oufn snoy s Aid 
cf Painting. 

4. University. 

How much are all wo bound, tliat are scholars, to 


more especially applied to cheese mites, 
hut it is in common language extended to 
bird-Hce. ticks, &c.) 

The. existence of sueli nil insni't. in some eases of 
fienb'.cs. tins Ims-ii hilly demonstrated; Imt the Impi- 
ng of these Acari in tin* scabrous skin is n ran* and 
eastini I'in'iiiiistnuee— ^ Iloojur, Midicut JJittiunary, 
v. Seahus. 

Ac&ter, or Aclt&tour. s. [N.Fr. achatourJ] 
Purveyor. Obsolete. 

Itiilmi H .Kid’s liaditf or acater.—B, Jonson, Sad 
Shepliml. lira mat is Ih-rsoUir. 

A geutil liiaiH'ipl** was tlier of a U»mple, 

Of which aehafunrs might take ensemple. 

For to hen wim* in buy ing *if v itnile. 

Chaucer, Prologue to Cimlcrbury Talcs. 

See dates. Obsolete. 

Tin* kitchen clerk, that hight Digestion, 

Did 1 1 nil* r all th’ acutes in seemly wise. 

Sfmnst r, Faerie Queen, ii. n, .31. 

To nci* him served by nil tin: damsels with tmirvi'l- 
lons silence the setting befon* iiiiii sueh variety of 
iirah-s, mid l host* so excellently dn'ssed as his ams*- 
tite knows not to which of them itshnll Iirst add resa 
liis liniid. - Shelton, Translation of iJan Quixote, 
i. 4, 2.3. 

Acc&ble. r. n. Same as E n c um b or. Obso- 
lete. t 

Olflces havo bimlon of cares arid labours; but 
honours havo no burden I>ut thankfulness, which 
doth rather raise men's spirits, t linn ticcoA/e them or 
press them down, /buvufvi. 272. Urd MS.) 

Aocfedc. p. ii. [Lat. uccrdu.] 

1. Jh? added to ; approach ; connect one's self 
with ; become a party to ; assent to. 
lj 
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TIiIh obvious reflection ronvineeilme of tin? absur- 
dity of the treaty of Hanover in lictween France 
ana England, to which thn Dutch nflenviinls ac~ 
Ccdt’d.—Jjird Chesterfield. 

Noliodv will now amde to the explanation of 
Dion.VHius.- AVr G. V. hum*, Crudlnility of the Early 
Homan IlisU>ry, i. 2*0. 

At length Mr. Hrycrley. the ninsler «f the Minna, 
declared lie was prepared to lead the fleet : Iiim judge- 
ment was arcnhil 1o h.v the rent, find they returned 
to their .ships .— South y, Life of S* Ison, ii. 120. 

2. Arrive nt. 

We are now arrived at the reign of King lidwnnl 
IV.. who ueenlnt lu the throne on the year 1-lttl. 

T. Wartan, History of English Vaetry,\\. 100. 

Accelerate r. a. [ I -sit. ueecleratui r, part. 
Of* am lira.] Hasten ; quicken. 

Take new heer. and put in sonic mianlity of stale 
Ihst into it : and sis* whether it will not decelerate 
the cliirilientinn. hy i»|H«ning the hotly nf the Ist-r, 
M hereby the grosser parts may fall down into lees. 
Jinnm,' Sutural History, no. 307. 

Spires quicken the pulse, and am Urate theino-, 
tlmi of tin* IiIihiiI. mid dissuade the fluids; from 
whrniv I f.-n mess, pains in the stumnch, loathings, 

mid fiM-rs. - Arbuthnot, On the Mature auil Choice 
of At i malt*. 

The slmkc of time was aceclcrnUil by storms and 
Wirt lit | link es.— f# ibbnn, 1 hr line (not Fail, eh. Ixvii. 

For altiioiigh the progress of knowledge eventually 
t imUrafis the increase of wealth, it it nevertheless 
certain that, in the lirst- formation of society, the 
wealth imist accumulate belore the knowledge can 
•begin — Hackle, History of Virilization in Eoylaiul, 
vol. i. eh. i. 

Accelerdttnff. verbal nbs. Acceleration by 
brixipriu^ on Wore its time. 

Jtya skilful applieation of those no(iei*s, may he 
gained the accshrating and lietteriug of fruits, mid 
the emptying or mines, at much mom easy rates.— 
( Hit nr i lie , Scepsis Scienli flea . 

In whieli conned the king himself, whose con- 
tinual vigilamy did suck in sometimes noiseless sus- 
pleioiis, whieh few else knew', inelined to the acnlc - 
rating a battle.- Ilacon, History of tho Jlciyn qf 
Henry VII. 

Acceleration, ft. 

1. Act of quickening motion. 

For the present it is enough for ns to demonstrate 
certain properties of aecelemted motion, t he acre- 
h ration Is-mg ueeurding to t!io very simple Jaw 
tlint the veloeity is proportional In the time, it 
was, however. an easy step to consider t his nceclera- 
thui ns en used by the eoulimial act km of gravity — 
IV In inll. History of the Jmturtivc Scienn *, b. vi. 
ell. il. wet. 2. 

2. State of tho body accelerated, or quickened 
in its motion. 

The degnsw of am h ration of mot ion, the gmvila- 
tioii of (lie air, the existence or noii-exi.stcnce of 
empty spaces, either eoaeervate or inters|MTsed, and 
many of the like, have taken up the thoughts and 1 
times or men in disputes concerning them .— Sir M. 
Hate, Origination of Mankind. 

3. Act of hastening. 

Considering the languor ensuing that action In 
some, and the visible acceleration it mnketh of age 
in most, we cannot lmt think vonery much abridge! h 
our days .— Sir T. liroime, Valya r Erraurs. ( 

We 'most humbly desire mi acceleration of his j 
majesty's answer, according to his good time and | 
royal p’lisisuiv.— Itacon, Sinwh in Parliament, Jac.7. ' 
Accelerative, adj. increasing tho velocity ; 
of progression. j 

Sir Isaac Newton explains very distinctly what he ; 
understands by the absolute qiiiuil it.v, what by tho 
am It ratirr quantity, and wlnl by the mol ivo cjiuin- 1 
tity of a miiripetal for mi.—Hia, Inquiry into the 
human Mind. 

Aeofad. v. a. [Lat. arcenda , part, ac census.] 
Kindle ; set oil tiro. Obsolete, rare. 

Our devotion, if sufficiently am ad, <1, would, ns 
theirs, huru up innumerable Imuks of this s>urt.— 
Dr. JI. More, Ihvay of Christian Piety, 

Acetate. v. a . Light up; kindle. Obso- 
lete , rare. 

With which woordea Ihvsilius lieingc greatly ac- 
ceuml and liiirnyng witli desyre of revenge, invaded j 
the kyngduiuo of L’icsnr. ■ Elen, Martyr, IHIl. (Ord I 
MS.) I 

Aootasloiii s. Act of kindliug, or stab? of 
being kindled. Obsolete. 

The fulminnl mg damp will tnkc Are nt a caudle, or , 
otlu.T flame, and, upon its am nsion,it\\rn n crack or ' 
^report, like the discharge of a gun, and makes an 
explosion so forcible as sometimes to kill the miners, 
ahake tho earth, and force bodies of great weight 
and hulk from the bottom of tho pit or mine, - 
> Woodward, Sat u rnl (History. 

Aooent. s. [Lat. aenntus.] 

j. Manner of speaking or pronouncing, 

* With regard cither to force or elegance. 

1G 
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I know, Sir, I am no flatterer; ho Hint lieguilcil 
you in a plain accent was a plain knave ; whieli, for 
my port,! will not I w.—Shakcsjienr, King Unr, ii. 2. 

2. In Grammar. Marks made upon sylla- 
bles to regulate their pronunciation. 

yJcam/, ns in tiie t«ns*k names and usage, seems 
to have regarded the tunc of the Voice; the acuto 
accent raising the voice in some certain syllables 
to a hither, i.e. more mule pitch or lone, and Ihc 
grave depressing it lower, and both having some 
emphasis, i.e. inure vigorous pronunciation. ■ Holder. 

3. Sound given to the syllable pronounced. 

Your aeet nt is something liner than you could 
purchase in so removed a dwelling.— Snakcsjtcar, 
As yon like it, iii. 2. 

4. In Poetry. Language or words. 

I low many ages hcncu 
Shall (his our lofty scene he acted o'er, 

In states unborn, and accent* yet unknown P 

fShakesiieiir, Julias Cn-sar, iii. 1. 

Winds on your wings to heaven her amnts hour; 
Such words ns heaven alone is tit to lienr. 

hryden, Virgil's Ecloyncs,\\\. 

0. Modification of tlu: voice, expressive of 
tin* passions or sentiments. 

The tender am at of a woman's cry 
AV ill pass unheard, will liurcgank’fl die: 

\\ lieu the rough seaman's louder shouts prevail, 
When lair occasion shews the springing gale. 

Prior. 

Ills oaths, coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of 
abuse, were uttered with the broadest am at of] 
liis province. -Macaulay, History of England , ch.iii. 

Accent, v. a. 

1. Pronounce ; speak words with particu- 
lar regard to the grammatical marks or 
ruh's. 

Having trot, somebody to mark the last syllable 
but one, when* it is long, in words above two 
syllables (whieli is enough to regulate her pro- 
nunciation, and in '('inting the words) let her read 
daily in the gospels, and avoid understanding them 
ill i .a till, if she can .— L*e/.r, On Education, § 177. 

2. Iii Poetry. Pronounce or utter in general. 

() my unhappy lines! you that InTiiro. 

Have serv’d my yutli to vent s.iiuc wanton cries. 

And, now coimonl’d with grief, rail scarce implore* 
Strength tomvo/f. Hero my Albcrtm* lies! 

Dr. Wu/fon. 

Accentual. mlj. Relating to accent ; rhyth- 
mical. 

The term 'tigurnto,* "Inch we now employ to dis- 
tinguish florid Ir.iui simple melody, was used In 
denote Mint which was simply rhvllumeal or accent- 
ual. Mason. Essay on Church Music, p. *js. 

In order to form any judgement of tin* versification 
ofrliaueer.it is liei-essnry wo should krnuv the sylla- 
Ideal value (ifl may UM*i lie expression) of his Words, 
and the accent uni value of his syllables. — Tyneliilt, 
On Chaucer's \\ rsijlcatioa. 

Accentuation. 

1. Marking the accent in writing. 

The division, scansion, and am at nation of all tho 
rest of tin* I*. .alius in the bishop's edition, is left 
naked and destitute of demonstration, of all colour 
or shadow of proof whatsoever .-—Jiishop La will, 
Confutation of Hist toy Hare, p. IS. 

2. Accent. 

This in a laiiguagolikethoHrcek.with long words, 
measured syllables, and a great diversity of mviM* 

/ tuition lielwccii one i syllable and a not her, must 
have been far more difficult to acquire than iL is m 
any modern European language.— C rule, History of 
Grace, eh. lxvii. 

Accept, v. a. [Fr. ucciytcr.] 

1. Take with pleasure; receive kindly; 
admit, with iipprohulimi. 

Neither do yc kindle tire* on my altar for nought. 

I have no pleasure ill you, ssutli the Lord of hosts, 
neither will L ampt au ottering at your hand.— 
Jtala chi, i. 10. 

I .oil is no respecter of persons; lmt., in every 
nation, he that fearelli him, and vvorkelh righteuus- 
liess, is accept i d vv il Ii him. Acts, x. t, 3T». 

You have lasm gniciously )ile:ised 1o accept this 
tender of luy duly. Hrydui, hut teal ion to his 
Fahtcs. 

Charm liy accepting, by submitting sway, 

Yet have your humour most when you obey. Pope. 

2. It is used in ;i kind of juridical sense ; as, 
to accept terms, a treaty, a hill of exchange. 

They slaughtered iiiuii.v «>f the gentry, for whom no 
wxorngecould lie accepted fur e\mse.— A 'irP.Eidney, 

His promise i'alaiuou am pts, hut pmy'd 
To keep it betb-r Hum Hie lirst he made. 

hrydrn, Fahtcs. 

Tliosc* who have defendeil the proceedings of our 
licgncuitom at tho tnuty of Ucrtruydeidmrgli, dwell 
upon their zeal nml patience in endeavouring to 
work tho French up to their demands, but say 
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nothing of the protmbility tluU Franco would ever 

accept them. Siu(ff. % 

His prcdcccHMorM had often, through interrat or 
persiiiision, accepted fiilse Inlla mid pretended on lent 
of senate ; lmt nothing of that kind e:.eu))edCato.— 
Lnuyhorue, Translation of Plutarch’s Lives, Cato 
//iff l'aungrr. 

3. In the language of the Bible, to accept 
persons, is to act with pcrsouul and pnrtiul 
regard. 

lie will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept 
persons.- Job, xiii. 10, 

With of. 

I will appease him with tho present that goeth 
•liefnrc me. and afterwards 1 will see his thee; per- 
adveuture he will accept of me. - Genesis, xxxil. 2U. 

4. Acknowledge. 

The curate comforted him, and said, that ns 
Rooii iis his lunl wen* found, he would deal W’itli him 
to rem*vv his gnint, and write it in paper, according 
tol lie common use and )>rnetiee; fomsmueh as those 
which vveiv written in tahlrtu wen* of no value, and 
would m ver he acccpteit or uei'oinplishcd. — Ehvlton, 
Translation of hon (pii.r<)/e, 50, h. 

Acceptability, s. Quality of being accept- 
able. 

lie hath given us his natural blond to In* shed, for 
IIk* remission of our sins, and for Iheohlainingtho 
gniei* and amp! ability of n'peulauce .— Jeremy 
Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

| Acceptable, adj. [the accent of this word 
varies: sometimes giving deeiptublc , ns in 
the quotation from Milton; sometimes 
acceptable .' | Fit or likely to ho accepted ; 
grateful ; pleasing. # • 

This woman, whom thou mnd'st to ho my help, 
And irav’st mens thy ix-rfeel gill, so good. 

So tit. so amplahlc. so div ino. 

That from her hand 1 could expect no ill. 

Milton , Carailisc Cost, x. 137. 

T 11 the rormereentury. the predesl in, •man doctrines 
of lint selia Ik, in general so am pfiihtc ffi t he popular 
ear, had been entirely suppressed by the saeeixlolal 
authority. Milman, History of Judin Christianity, 
b. vii. eh. i. 

After residing;)!. Cambridge Lw o years, be departed 
wil limit taking a ileirns*. and set out upon liis 
t ravels. | le weins 1 o bav e Ihi-ii 1 lieu a lively agree- 
able young man of fashion, not by any means ili*ep|y 
read, but versed iii all tin* superJieial accoiuplisii- 
limits of a gent leiuaii, mid am ptnhlc in all polito 
bociilicsi.— Macaulay, Essays, Eir William Temple. 

With to. 

1 do not sis* any other mellunl left for men of 
that function to lake, in order to reform the world, 
than by using all honest arts to make themselves 
tun pftihle to the laity.- Swift, 

Afl'T lie had made a pence so acceptable /otlin 
rhiiivh, and so honourable to himself, he died with 
1111 extraordinary reputation of sanctity. Addison, 
Tea ret* in tidy. 

Acceptableneas. s. Acceptability. 

It will thereby lake away the am ptnbtrncSS of 
that conjunction. - Grew, Casmntoyia Sacra, ii. 2. 

Acceptably, ude. In :m Acceptable manner. 

Do not omit thy prayers, lbr want of a good 
oratory; for he that pniyclh upon Hod’s account, 
can's not vvhal- lie sutlers, so he Ik? the friend of 
Christ ; nor w here nor w hen lie prays, so lie ;.jny do 
it frequently, fervently, and am ptably. - - dcrciuy 
Toy tor, 

D' you can teach them to love and respect other 
people, they will, as your age requires it, Ibid ways 
to express it acceptably to every one.— Locke, On 
J'.dacatiaU, § 1-15. 

Acceptance, s. 

1. Reception with approbation. 

lty that amptuncc of liis sovereignty, tljpy also 
accepted of liis laws; why then should any oilier 
Jaws Is; now used amongst limn V — Spenser, Stu to 
of trt land. 

If he tells us his nolile deeds, wo must also tell 
him cmr noble accrptnmx of them. — Shah-spear, 
Cor iota nus, ii. 3. 

Thus I embolden'd spake, and freedom us'd 
rermissive, and acceptance found. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. -W5. 

Some men cannot )»e fools with so good acceptance 
ns others.— Smith, Sermons. 

lint it should he recollected that in order to seo 
the possibility of this doctrine, and its elaiuis to 
acceptance, no new reference to observation wan 
requisite. — Whi-tcvll, History if Scientific Ideas, 

p. *2. 

2. Meaning of u word as it is received or 
understood. 

That pleasure ia man's ehiofeat pood, bceauso In- 
diH'd it is the ) weep t ion of good that ia properly 
pleasure, ifl an assertion immt certainly true, though, 
under tho roinuion acceptance of it, not only ftdflo 
but odious ; for, nceoming to this, pleasure and 
sensuality pass for terms equivalent j and therefore 
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hr, who takes it in thin sense, alter* the autyfet of O’er whom unhappy water* , void of lisrht, 
tuediscour# '.-South. No bird presumi* to steor hi* airy fiight. 

8. Acknow lodgement (in ft commercial sense) Dryden, Virgil's JCnrid, vl. 

of u bill; the bill itself. See Accept,2. 1 2. Mcons or liberty of approaching either to 


Aoerptit^a. i. ' 

1. Reception : (whether good or bad). 

Yet, poor aoul I know* he no other, hut that I do 
susjxTt, neglect, yea, and detent him 1 For, every 
day, he finds one way or other to set forth himself 
unto ino ; but all arc rewarded with the like coldness 
l>f acceptation.- Sir /'.Sidney. 

What is new finds latter acceptation than wliat is 
good or groat -.— Sir J. Denham, Sophy. 

2. Acceptance (i. e. reception with appro- 
bation). 

(fain, envious of the acceptation of his brother'* 
prayer and sacrifice. slew him ; making himself the 
first nmnslnyer, and his brother the first martyr. - 
Sir n r . Raleigh, History of the. World, i. 

As, in order to the passim; away a thing by gift, 
there is required a Hurremler or nil right on his jaii-L 
tlmt gives; so then* is required also an acceptation 
on his part to whom it is given.- South, Si nitons. 

U. Stute of being nrmitnhh 1 . 

Some things, although not so required of niH*PS- 
sily. thut, to leave them undone, exclude! h from 
salvation, an* notwithstanding of so great dignity 
and acceptation with Hod, that most ample reward 
iu lmaven is laid up for them. - llookcr. 

4 . Value, esteem, dignity. 

They have those enjoyments only oh the conse- 
quences of the state of esteem and acceptation they 
arum with their parents and guveruours. Locke, 
On /education, § 53. 

k. Meaning of a word, ns it is commonly 
received. 

TherAtpnn tho Enrl of Lauderdale made a di*- 
course upon tin; several questions, and wliat accep- 
tation them 1 words amt expressions hod ,— Lord 
Clare mton , viii. 

All matter is either iluid or solid, in a large accep- 
tation of the words, that they may eompreheml 
even all the middle degrees between extreme fixed- 
ness amf coherency. and (he most rapid intestine 
nmiion of l ho particles of bodies.— Jit nth y. Sir - 
mans. 

Supji't -ing T)r. Wlmtcly’s adaptation of the terms 
Art and Seieneetobe correct. there is riot a previous 
logician, who could have dreamt of denying that, 


things or men. 

When we an; wrong’d, and would unfold our griefa, 
We art* denied access unto his person, 

Kv’n by tiioNu men that most have done us wrong. 

fthakespear, Henry /V. V art //. iv. 1. 

They go commission'd to require a ponce, 

And carry presents to procure access. 

Dryden, Virgil's J&neid, vii. 209. 

He grants what they liesought* * 
Instructed that to («ixl is no aeeess 
Without M«*diator, whose high ufflee now 
Muses in figure boars. 

Milton, Paradise Tamt, xii. 230. 

She took Laily Clancurty with her to the palace, 
obtained arena to William, and put a petition into 
his I land. — Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxiii. 

No man is fit to govern grunt societies who hesi 
Inti's ulsmt disobliging tho few who have arrest t 
him for the sako of tho many whom ho will never I 

With o/ lifter easy or difficult. | 

A spot difficult of access from the Iris's which 1 
filled it, surrounded with u rampart and a diteli. nml 
which offered a refuge from tin.* sudden incursions 
of an enemy, could lie dignified by Ihe name of an 
oppiilum, and form the metropolis or IfasHivelnimus. 
— hemhtv , Saxons in England, h. ii. ch. vii. 

3. Onset, attack : (especially of tlu* parox- 
ysms in diseases which come on in fits). 

If n man take their wed* j the weds of tin; coin- 
quint ida j of even iiiiuiIht, ami bang them about the 
invh or arms of them that have the ague, they will 
dri\ i* the accrssc , or llt.awny - Holland, Translation 
of Pliny, ii. 3*. 

For all relapses make diseoses 
More dt spi*rnte than their lirs,t accesses. 

/hitter, ITndihras. 

There wen* many very apparent suspicions of his 
living poisoned: for though the first arena looked 
like an apnplexy, yet it was plain in the progress of 
it that it was no apoplexy, -Mishap Jiurnct, History 
of his aim Times: liix.1. 

I never was lunch subjected to violent political 
humours or aeevsscs of fis'lings. \\ hen l was very I 
young. I wrote and spoke very cut luixiavticnlly. hut 
it was nlwnys on subjects connected with some grand i 
general principle, tfie violation of which i thought I 


Art iiud Svienee to Is- correct, then 1 is not a previous general principle, tfie violation of which i thought I 

logician, who could have dreamt of denying that, could point out. Coleridge, Tahiti Talk. 

oil such an aeecptahan. Lucie was both a science and «««»«■« nr a » t 'nlnflimutip fi»r Kn 

an art. Sir W. Hamilton. Uduns, i. II. ACC«»I or AccfcSS. S. UlllM lircstlC Tor A C- 

And the paucity of existing names, in comparison C C S 8 1 0 II. I 


And the paucity of existing names, in comparison 
with the demand for them, may often render it 
advisable mid even necessary to retain a name in 
this multiplicity of am pf at ions, distinguishing 
them' so clearly us to prevent their being confounded 
with one another. Mill, System of t,oyic, b. i. ch. i. 

Accepter. 8. One who accepts. 

tlod is no accepter of persons; neither riches nor 
poverty are a means to procure his favour— GYuV- 
V no worth, Sermons, 3. i 


liny worth, Sermons, 3, 

Acceptlon. s. lit ire. 


I. Received sense of a w r ord. (Same as j 
Acceptation.) ' 

That this hath lus'ii esteemed the due mid proper 
deception of this word, 1 shall testily by one evi- 
dent*', which gave me the first hint of this notion.-- 
llammond. On Fundaim Utah. 

Belief hath iwo accept ions most considerable ! 
one morn general nnd popular, the other more re- 1 
strniui'd and artificial.- liar row, Exposition of the - 
l 'm il. Works, i. 359, j 

9 Acceptance state of being accepted. | 

Neither those place* of the Scripture before nl- 
leg'sl, neither the doctrine of the IiIcnmsI martyr 
t'.v priun, neither any other godly anil learned man, 
when they, in extolling the dignity, profit, fruit, and 
olfeet, of virtuous and liberal alms, do miv that it 
wiisheth away sins, and hringetli us to the favour of 
f d» mem i tliul our work and charitable deeds is 
the original enuse of our accept ion I h 1 fore tJml.- 
•loindtns, ii. Of Alms- /teats. 

Acceptive, ntlj. Ready to accept. Hare. 

The people generally are very aeerptirc, nnd apt 
V* «l»P«xud any meritablo work.- A Jonson, The 
Case is altera/, ii. 7. 

Acceai, or Acofcss. s. [Fr. acres ; Lut. ac- 
ccssus - approach.] 


Tliegold was accumulated, and Nton 1 of treasure, j 
for tho most part; hut the silver is still growing. 
Besides. infinite is the access of territory aiiu empire | 
by the same enterprise. -Fnlhr, t/oty liar. 

Nor think suihtIIuouh t heir aid j 
1, from tlu; Influence of thy hniks. recche 
Access iu every virtue; in tli.v sight 
More wise, more watclifiil. stronger. 

Milton, Paradise hist, ix. 
i The reputation 

| Of virtuous net ions past , if not kept up 
j Willi an am xs. and fresh supply of new ones, 

i Is lost and soon forgotten. Sir ■/. Ihnham, Sophy. 

1 l'pou him lie had an liote amuse, 

That dny by day him slioke full pitoiislie. 

Chaun r. Work Knight, 120. 

Accessarlness. s. State of Iteing accessary. 

IVrhnps this will drew us into a negative acres- 
■ sari ness to Ihe mischiefs.— Dr. H. More, Decay of 
j Christian Piety, 

j Accessary, adj. Contributing to anything 
| without Ix'iug its chief constituent. 

1. In a ipiod sense. 

Ah for those thing* that are accessary hereunto, 
those thiii'M (lint so belong to the way of salvation, 
Ae. Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, iii. 3. 

*2. In a bmt sense. 

lie had taken upon him the government of Hull, 
without any apprehension or imagination, that it 
would ever make him accessary to reliellio n.—Lird 
Clarendon, History of the l ! rami Rebellion, viii. 
Accessary. That wltieh contributes to 
anything without being the chief agent. 

'iu treason nnd misdemeanours there are nouccr*- 
tarns, either before or after the olfeuce, all persons 
implicated living principals — Wharton, Law Lexi- 
con. Nidi vnee. 


|jy which anything may be ap- Accessibility, s. Attribute suggested by 


prouelied. " 

flaw of tlie town was only by a neck of land. 

There remained very ndvantafreoua accesses for 
temptations to enter and Invade men, the fortifica- 
tions being very slender, little knowledge of immor- 
tality or any thing beyond this life, and no nauu- 
ramu that ircpentanco would bo admittud for sin.— 
Hammnd, On Fundamentals. 

And here the access a gloomy grove duftmdi s 
Vol i ^° rU unu * v ^ a h^ bd;e oxlunUa, 


Aeeessihle. 

Now, as to tlm fiw circulation of the Holy Bible, 
there is no doubt (Hod he thanktxl) of the ftwt, that 
it was the first religious movement of our Reformat 
tion iu England, under Henry VIII., to place tho 
Scriptures in a position or accessibility to the mass 
of the c» nil iu unity. — (ihulstone. The St ate in its Mela- 
tions to the Church, eh. vii. 

Aoo6ssible. adj. Capable of approach ; ca- 
pable of being reached or urrived at. 


Rome lie more open to our scum*, and dally olre-r- 
vation; others are more occult and hidden, and 
though aeeessihle, in some measure, to our senws, yet 
not without gri*t search and scrutiny, or Home tianpy 
accident.— Sir M. Hale, Origination <f Mankind. 

Those thinm, which were indeed inexplicable, 
liavebeen mew and tortured to discover themselves, 
while the plainer and more aeeessihle truths, as if 
despicable while easy, are clouded nnd obscured.— 
Dr. /I. More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

As an island, wo an- aeeessihle on every side, Hiid 
exposed to perpetual invasions ; against which it is 
ini|Kxwihle to fortify ourselves Mitlleiently, without 
a power at non. -- Addison, Freeholder. 

It [eliarity] is most frankly accessible, most af- 
fable, most tractable, most sociable, most apt to in- 
terchange good olllet's. — Marrow. Works, i. Still. 

In eonversathm, tlu; tempers of men nn> o)n*ii :mil 
acctsxihle, their attention is awake, and their minds 
disposed to receive the strongest liiipn'sNions; nnd 
wliat is spoken is gi'iiernlly more nfiirting .- /topi rs. 

This is an infi'n'iicc resting on broad and tangible 
priHifx accessible to all the world; and as such can- 
tint lie overturned, or even ini|)envhcd, by any of 
these hypiithcMvH with which metaphysicians and 
theologians have hitherto jierpluM'd the study of 
pnxt events. — Murklv, History of Civilisation in 
England, vol. 1. ch. i. 

It is generally tho wisest course, therefore, not 
only to employ such arguments ns are directly ormi- 
sihlc to the |H'rsons uddp'ssed, hut to confine oneself 
to thesi', lest the attention should la; drawn off from 
them.— Whidrty , Mhcturic, pt. i. eh. iii. <j 3. 

Accession. 9 ;. [Lut. necessity gen. -oriin = in- 
creast*.] 

1. Increase by something added, enlarge- 
ment, augmentation. 

Nor could nil tlu; king's bounties, nor his own 
Inrgeflm'jwiow*, raise n fortune to his iieir; hut after 
vast sums of money, mid gnat wealth gotten, ho 
died Ulilaiiiciitcd. hint Clarendon. 

The wisest among the nobles liegnn to apprehend 
the growing power of the people; and then Tore, 
knowing w lint mi accession thereof jvnuld luvrue to 
them, by such mi addition of pnqg.'rty, used all 
means to prevent it. Swift. 

Charity, indeed, nnd works of munificence are the 
pr disci a ch '-prepi -d < 

Hoyt rs. Sermons. 

Taught innocence, they’d gladly learn of ihci*. 

Thy virtue’s height in heaven alone could grew, 

Nor to aught else would for accession owe ; 

It only now's more perfivt than it wr»* lieluw. 

Oldham, Pociks. 

2. Art of routing to, or joining one's self 
with, anything. 

Beside, wind wise object ions he prepan** 

Against my late accessoin to the wars ! 

JHk-h not till! fool perceive his imminent 
Is with mon* force against Achilles bent. 

hryden. Fables. 

1 am free from any amssitui, by knowledge, con- 
triving. counsel, or any other way, to his lute ma- 
jesty’s death. — Marquis if Aryyle, Sjnceh on ihe 
Scaffold. 

3. Act of arriving at anything: (used of 

royal per sonar/ ex). 

King Edwnrd*, after his restoration, or rather first 
accession to the crown, ever appean*! more fnvuiir- 
aide nml partial to the Normans than was well re- 
Kcnlisl by the English subjects in general. -Sir W. 
Temple, /ntrmtucthni to the History of England. 

Amongst those |K>iitiei:ms wlm hum the restora- 
tion to the accession of the IIhiim.* of Hanover were 
at the head of the great pm-ties in Ihe Slate, very 
few can lie mimed whose reputation Is not stained, 
by « lint iu our eye would lie called gross iierlidy ami 
corruption. Macaulay, l/istory of' England, en. i. 

Yet it was impossible to draw a distinction l«e- 
twis-n the grants of William ami those of his two 
predecessor*. Nolmdy could pretend that tlu* law 
laid Ih'cii altered since his aeeission. Macaulay , 
History of England, eh. xxiii. 

None hut im energetic man. indeed, could well 
maintain himself t here, especially under t lie of renin- 
sinners of Philip's accession.— It rule. History of 
</ reive, pt. ii. eh. Ixxxvi. 

4. Iu the sense of approach and attack or 
onset, as of a fit, it. seems to lie used 
catftchrestically for Access. 

Should steady spring exeluile summer's accession ? 
Or summer spoil the spring with furious ln>t npnrca- 
mou Y Dr. JI. Mart . Song of the Soul, 2. iii, 4. 

Those disabilities may In; increased by the arees- 
8 ion of bodily distempers.-- South, Sermons, ix. 223. 
Acofessional. adj. l*ert. a ini ng to an acces- 
sion. 

This accessionnl nrepondernney is rather nil np- 

S wratift; than reality. — Mr T. Mrvwue, Vulgar 
rrours, VM. • 

I have taken liis main notion alone, stripped of all 
accessionnl ornaments of learning. -Mark* r. Law if 
Nature, Preface. (Ord MS4 

Accessorial, adj. Same as Accessory. 

A scutonco prayed or moved fur uu the principal 
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Acclamaho.n j 

matter in question might to be certain ; 1 ill nit ac. 
censorial matters mav Ik? mii-crtain. ■ - Aylijte, 
Parergo* J» ris C 'ntwmci, m. ( i >iiJ M S. ) 
Accessory, adj. Joined to smother thing, so 
as to increase it. 

In thin kind there is not tin* tons! action, but it 
doth somewhat make to the nctriw/'fl augmentation 
Of our blks— 7/n/iAir. 

Accessory, s. That which advances a design ; 
he who contributes towards it. 

When tlmn* is joy in tin* presence of the angels of 
ftml fnm sinner 1 hat repents. hr may In* mi imuio- 
diuto arc, ss»ry to that blessed r riiiin|ili. and In* con- 
cerned Ih voii'I I In* rale of a bare sixrtatur.— Hishup 
% F,lt, J.ifvof Hammond, 5 1. 

a. Applied to permits. 

A man Hint is* vuilty of a felonious offence, not 
firiii«*tiuill> . lull by participation; as, hv command- 
ment, advice. nr concealment. And a man may la* 
accessory in tin 1 ofi'ems.* of another, alter two sorts, 
liy the rommon law, nr liy statute: nftd. hy 1 1n* 
common law. I wo ways also; that is. Iietbre or alter 
the tart, before the fart ; as. when oneeommandeth i 
or wlviselh another to commit a felony, and is n*»t | 
present at the execution thereof; for his pn*M*iuv : 
makes him also a principal ; wherefore there cannot 
Ik? an accessory before the fact in manslaughter: ■ 
Ihtiiiim' manslaughter is sudden and not prepensed. ! 
Accessory alter the fart- is, when one receive! h him, j 
wlmm lie kimweth to have committed felony. .lr- 1 
res xuVy by statute, is lie that nlicts, eoimsels. or hides \ 
any man committing, or lm\ iuic commuted an 1 
u offence made felony by statute.— Cowell, Imio IHc • ■ 
tiuuary. 

liy the common law. the accessaries cannot be 
proceeded against, till the principal has received his 
trial.— Spenser, Sin tv of In In ml. 

Now were all transform'd. 

Alike, to serpents all, as necessaries 
To this lsild riot. Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 520. 
ft. Applied to things 

An accessory is said to lie that which does accede 
unto some principal fact or tiling in law: and. as 
Mich, generally speaking, follows flu* reason and 
nature of its 'iirinciiKil.- -Ay l .fie, Pan cyan- Juris 
Cnuonici. 

The reader must make f<*r himsilf an universal 
histoiy of Europe, seokimr the complementary Ins- 
torii*K, determining noeurdiu'.: to his nun views which 
histories lie will consider as principal and which ns 
uccrssnrits. Sir P. Polymer, History if England 
ami of Xarmaudy, i. .'HP. 

lhlt- pause, my soul ! and si inly, ere thou fall 
On accidental j",vs, Hi' essential. 

Still lieforc neeessurits do abide 
A trial, must the principal he tried. .Thnnie. 

Accidence, s. [cut uclircstic for A c.e i ilc u is : 
from Lut. tori dentin, the neuter plural of 
accident.] Rudiments of grammar. See 
Accident, 3 and 4. 

I do confess I do want eloquence. 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. 

Taylor the Wafer-pnct. 

Learning first the accedence, then the grammar.— 

f MU ton, AecitUncQ com nu need Grammar. 

Accident, s. 

1. Cusuulty, chance. 

Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexily, and new amaze ; 

For whither is he gone V What accident 
Until rapt him from us? 

Milton , Paradise Itcgainat, ii. .*17. 

And trivial accidi nts shall In? forborn, 

That others mny have time to take their turn. 

ftrydiu, Fables. 

By accident. Accidentally, by chance. 

The reformation owed imthimr to the good inten- 
tions of Kimr Henry, lie was only ail instrument of 
it (ns the logicians speak j by accident. Swift, Mis- 
a thinks. 

2. Property or quality of any being, which 
may he separated from it, at least in 
thought.. 

if she were hut the lmdy’s accident. 

And tier sole l wing in it did subsist. 

As white in snow, she might herself absent, 

And in the body’s substance not Ik? miss'd. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortality of the Soul. 

Ill Logic. 

Under the remiiinimr predicate. Aeeidnis, are in- 
cluded all attributes of a thimr which are neither 
involved in the steiiiJjeaiinn of the name . . . nor 
have, so for as wo know, any necessary connection 
with Attributes which are so involved. 'I’hey are 
commonly divided into separable and inseparable 
accident.*. Inseparable accidi ids art* those which 
... art* yet never in fuel known to bo absent. A 
eoneise mode nr cxpn*M.smg the same meaning in, 
that inseparable atridrutx an* properties which nro 
universal fc» tin? »|K*cics, hut not luHvasary to it. 
Thus, hlnekness is aifattrihute of a crow, and, ns far 
u wo know, a universal ope. lint if we were lo din- 
eurer a race of white hiribi, in other n*s|MTls resem- 
• hitnff crows, we should not nay, These an not crows: 
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we should say. These are white crews. . . . Since, ■ 
however, none but black crews an* known to exisi, ! 
blackness, in the present stale of our kiiiwlcriin*. 
rinks as nu accident, hut an inseparable acchlcid. of 1 
the s|M*eies crow. Separable accidents are IIiom* 
whirh are found, in point of foet.to Is* sometiiues 
aliwnt from the Kpccics; which nro not only in»l 
ueecNsary, but not even universal. . . . Thus, the 
colour of an European is one of the separable acci- 
dents of the s|K*eies man, Intuum* it is not an attri- 
hute of all human creatures. Jleinp Isiru.'isiilso . . . 
a separable accident of the ajaries man, lwausc. 
althfiugh an attribute of nil htiiiinii bciiiirs. it is so 
only at one part ieiilnr time. A fortiori those attri- 
butes which arc not constant even in (lie same indi- 
vidual. ns. to Is* in one or in another pla.-e, to lie liol 
nr cold, silling or walkimr, liiusl Iw ranked as sepa- 
rable urc/V// nts. —Mitt, System of Jsu/ie, Ii. i. ell. 7, $ X 

I'orpliyry wrote an iul reduction to the ratcgorics 
of that philosopher, which is entitled Oil the Five 
Words. The ' Five Words’ an* Genus, Species, Dir- 
fereuee, Property, Accident. IF lu tt't ll. History of 
Scientific Jdms, ii. viii. eh. i. 5 11. 

The Accidi uf is that- which may la? present and 
absent without the destruction of (ho subject, ns t.o 
sleep is an Accident (a thing which happens) to 
man.— Ibid. 

3. In (annnmar . Inflections of a vord. 

The learning of a Iniqriingi? is not hing rise but the 
informing of ourselves, what composures of letters 
are, by consent nnd institution, to signify such cer- 
tain notions of tliimrs, with their modalities and 
accidents. Holder , Kh nu nts of Speech, 

4. Occurrence, fact, circumstance. 

The report of this profane cruelly (the massacre of 
the (tableaus) Is ing brought to our Saviour, lie lakes 
occasion, from tin* relation of this .-ml accidi nt. to 
correct a very vicious humour, which lias always 
reigned ill the world, of ceiiMiring the faults **f 
othera, whilst wu overlook our own .— Archbishop 
Tdtotson, 12, 2S»k (<lrd MS.) ; 

When you have i>aid the debtor lender ness you 
owe to the memory of a follmr, I doubt not but >ou | 
will turn your thoughts towards imprexiiiq that 
accident to your own case and hajijmiess. — Bishop 
Attcrbnry, To l‘u/)e, Xnv. s, 1717. (Urd MS.) 

1 tell «if t liilU's done long ago, 

Of many things in few ; • 

And chiril.v of l his cl.uuo or ours 

Thu accidents puisne. 

Warner, Emjlanfs Albion, i. l. 

Accidental, s. Xoncsscnlinl. Hare. 

This similitude eoiisistet Ii partly ill essentials, or 
the likeness <*r nature; partly in aeeidiufats or the 
likeness in figure, or alnvtions.--- Itishop Pearson, 
Ji.r posit ion of the ('retd, art. i. 

C'uiieeixe. as much as you can, of the essentials of 
liny suhjeet, Is'foiu you consider its accidentals- - 
Watts, Loyick. 

Accidental, adj. 

1 . Nonessential, mlventitions. 

A distinction is to Ik* iiimlc Ik ‘ tween what pleases 
naturally in itself, and what pleases upon the ac- 
count of machines, actors, dances, and eiivuni- 
nl.imei's, which nn* merely accidental to the tragedy. 

- Rynu r. Tmntdirs of the least Aye. 

This is accidental to a state of religion, and there- 
fore ought to lie reckoned mining the ordinary dilli- 
cidtiesofit. — Archbishop Tittntsnn. j 

Ay, such a minister us wind to lire, 

That adds an accidental fierceness lo 

Its mutual fury. Sir J. Denham , Sophy. 

2 . Tn Logic. Cusunl, fortuitous, happening 
by dinner. 

Thy sin ’s not accidental, hut a I rude. 

Shtikesiwar, Measure for Measure, lit. 1. 

So shall you hear . 

Of nrc/V/cH Ad judgements, casual slaughters ; j 

Of deaths put on liy cunning, and forc'd cause. 

Shakespiar, Hamlet, v. 'J. ! 

Lnuk upon things of the most acridnital and 
mutable nature; accidental in their production, and 
mutable In their coiitinuanec ; yet, (lod's prescience [ 
of them is ns certain In him, as the memory of them j 
is, or can lx\ in us .—South, Sermons. , j 

Aooidentilltj. s. Accidental (in the wnst* ! 
of fortuitous) character. 

'i wish in .short to connect hy a moral copula 
natural history with political history, or. iu othi-r 
words, In make history scientific, nnd science his- I 
torieal to take from history its nceideiita/ity. :md 
from science its fatalism.-' Cuter idye, Table Talk. : 

Aocid6ntaIly. adv. j 

J. In an accidcritel manner; noncssontially. I 

Ollier jKiinls no less concern the cnimiiniiu'cnlili, j 
though hut aceidentallif deiK-nding upon the former. 
S/ieiiser, State of Ireland. 

1 conclude cholcr accidentally hitter and acrimo- 
nious, hut not in itself. - Harvey , On Consumption. 
In Logic. 

T n t ho Arist ot ol inn phraseology. Genus and I)i (Ter- 
entia are of the rsseneo of the subject; by which, as 
wo linvo sern, is really meant that the propm-lies 
Nignilled by the genus and tliose signified hy tho 
diiTcrentia, form part of the connotation of tho name 
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denoting the sje-eles. Proprium and A widen*, on 
the other liimd. form no iiart of the essence, but are 
predicated or the s|H-i‘ies only accidentally. Both 
sire nceidenlM, iu the wider sense in which the acci- 
dents of a tiling are opposed to its essence; though, 
in the dfM'triiie o| the pmlicuhlcs, ncciiwus is usen 
for one M»rt of a vident only, ]iroprium iK'ing another 
sort. I'mprimn, eontimie tin* NcluKiluien. is predi- 
catinl acrid, uf.dly, indeed, but necessarily ; or, as 
they further explain it, signifies an attribute which 
is not indeed part of the essence, hut wliieh llows 
frem, or is a roiwquemv of, tho essence, and is, 
therefore, inseparably attached to the species ; c.g. 
Ihe various properties of a triangle, which, though 
no part of its definition, must maa'ssarilv lx* pus- 
Messed by whatever comes under ttuit Ueiliiition.— 
Mdt, System of ]nyic, l». ii. eh. 7, § 7. 

2. C'iisiiiillv, fortuitously. 

Although virtuous men do sometimes accidentally 
inak«* their way to preferment, yet the world la so 
corrupted that no man can reasonably hope tn Ik; 
re wank'd in if, merely upon account of nis virtue. 
Swift, Miscetta a ies. 

Much a word may Ik* considered as two or more 
names, accidentally writ ten and spoken nlike.— M ill. 
System if tnyie, h. i. eh. i. 

Aooidftntar j.adj. Accidental. Obsolete, rare. 

It is nwessarie to distinguish tho tearmesof lif: 
that some an* suis-runtuml. others natural!, ami 
others accidcntarie. The limits or tcarrns of the 
third kind we have miiiied accident ary or accidental. 
- Time's Store- House, 7(50, 2. 

Aocidenttaryr. adj. Connected with the A c- 
ci deuce in Gntimn.Tr. Obsolete, rare. 

You know the word * saeerdotes * to signify priests, 
nnd not the lay- people, which every accident in ry 
Ihiv in sclnxils kimweth os well us you .—Jtislmp 
Morton, Disehnrye, p. lsrt. 

Accite. 7 ;. a. [this may be a concur i cut form 
with Cite: lmt. it may also be from tin- 
participle of Hie verb cieo stir- up. It mny 
also lie a word formed cat achrestic; illy, or 
at least under a eon fusion of ideas between 
the two. Lastly, there may lx? two words, 
one cite ; one from cieo. I 11 each of the 
following quotations either meaning ran In* 
borne. In the first, perhaps, cite is the 
belter equivalent,; in the seeond, perhaps. 
excite. This hitter word, it should be re- 
membered, has two possible origins, excite 
and excitvs, as iu </ai btllo erciti rrgis in 
Virgil, and purtistpte txcUa jurentus iu Lu- 
ean.j Call ; summon ; exeite. Obsolete. 

Our eormiatinn done, wo will accite 
(As 1 liefore remember'd) all our stale; 

And, heaven eousiLMiing tn my g«K*d intents, 

No prince, no peer, shall have just cause to say. 
llcuven shorten Harry's happy life one day. 

Shaht spear. Henry I V. l*art II. v. 2. 

TTo underfoot hath Inxlden in my sight 
Tly strong men ; he did eoiupany accite * 

To break my young men. J tonne, Pm ms, p, 3M. 

Acclaim, s. [I ait. acclnmo.'] Shout of 
praise, aeelaur.it ion. Harr. 

Hack from pursuit thy I*owors, with loud acclaim, 
Tins' only ext nil’ll. Milfoil, Paradise Inst, iii. 307- 

The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
"With loud acclaims and vast applause is rent. 

Dryden, Pablis. 

Acclaiming, part. adj. Applauding. Harr. 

That which is Ihe purer from errnur nndcnrnip- 
tioii,iiiu.sl take the wall, maugrenll the loud throats 
of acclaiming paiusKcs. — Dishop Jlatl, Jit main a, 
p. 10.1. 

Attended by a glad acclaiming train 
( >f tliose lie rescued bad from gaping hell. 

Then turn’d the knight. 

Thomson, Castto of Indolence, c. £ 

Acclamate. v. a. A])plaud. Obsolete, rare. 

This made them acclamatal to no mean dc- 
giHv,— Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, p. 120: 
UiThi. 

Acclamation, x. 

1. Shout of upplausc. 

It hath been the custom of Christian men, in 
token of the greater reverence, to stand, to utter 
certain words of acclamation, and, at the name of 
Jesus, to Ikiw.— Honker, v. 211. 

Those acclamations were reechoed by the voice of 
tlieenpital and tho nation.— Macaulay, History of 
England, eh. i. 

2. Unanimous and immediate election, ex- 
pressed by word of mouth, and at once. 

When they [the Saxons! consented to any thing, 
it was rather in the wuy of acclamation, than by the 
exercise of a deli Ik ' rate voice, or a regular assent or 
negative.— Murkc, Abridgement qf English History, 
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Acolimatatloii. *. State of anything acclU ] 
mat i zed. | 

In tin* I’iwtpm departments. especially in Old Lor- ! 
raiiie.analogous tacts are lii-iiiruiKtmttil, as shown in j 
tin* pctiUnii of (lie AfrUmtif ttinu Society or Niuicy. j 
- A Mm far smart Hint's; Tinas, AUjuriist, 21, l Ml. j 
Acclimated, jmrt. adj. Same as A c c 1 i m a- 
tized. 

The unlive nihntiitnuts nml acclimated Europeans 
enjoy a state of health the most pciTect— Craufurd, 
On the Cammirturr of Kins. 

Acclimation. * . S a me as A c c 1 i in a t n t i oil. 
The minus used are accf filiation nml culture. — 
Jjtnitltm, Jincyclopadia nf Agriculture. 

Acclimatise, r. a. Accommodate toclimgto. 
The Araucaria of Norfolk Island is now completely 
ru'd iiHitf iznl in England. -Loudon, Encyctopadia 
of (lank Hint/. 

[Tlu* forms witliout. the syllable -f*-nre of 
French origin ; nrelimntifin, being tlio more 
exceptionable of the two. In England Iho 
forms in -iz- arc* tin* mod likely to take* 
root; and we have mi Acclimatization So- 
ciety; the word being formed after the 
analogy of Civilization, a word which itself 
superseded Civility. See Civilization.] 
Acclfve. oifj. [I jilt. aceliri.s.] Rising; steep. 
Obsolete, rare. 

From hence to (lorhnmbury i« about a little mile, 
tlm way easily lisermlimr, hardly so ,i tin- as a desk. 
— Aubrey, Litters, Account of F» ralam, ii. i”.l. 

Acclivity. *. Steepness ; slope of a line* in- 
clining to the horizon, reckoned upwards. 

The ;flen elaml)ewii)thi»i»< , c?;>/7/V 1 v,ilra^iii}y tiu-jr 
kino with them.- Kay, On the ('end ion. 

Acoloy. w. a. See Cloy. Obsolete. 

1. Fill up (in an ill sense); crowd; stuff full. 

Mucky tilth hi.s branching arms annoys, 

And with uncomely weeds the pen lie wave arrlays. 

Spenser, Faerie (jitn u. 

2. Fill to satiety. 

They 1 hat escape brat in the tern penile would 
he tirel,n ■ d with long nights, very tedious, no less 
limn forty days,— May, (hi the ('notion. 

Accoil. r. m. Crowd; hustle 1 ; be in a hurry. 
See Coil. Obsolete. 

About the ea 1 1 Id ron many cooks nreoit'J, 

With hooks and Indies, ns need did mpiiro ; 

The while the viands in the vessel bod'd. 

Tiny did about their business sweat, nml sorely 
toil’d. S)n user, Faerie (tin i a, ii |i, .10. 

Accol&de. *. [Fr.] Fall on neck , embrace.. 

lie pleaded ancient precedents, lmt the new 
attorney. p-neml haviiifr slooped down w it limit, oh* 
jertion In the usual accofadc, the kinsr cut short the 
mu n mil's of the junior wit ii sating % i > «miIi, pool).' 
kneel down ! You must both he s«>rved alike.' — 
T»tmsrmt, Lives of Tm ! re t min, it/ dudyts, Lu'd 
Eutm. 

Acoommodablo. adj. Capable of being tit- 
led, or adapted, to an\ thing: (with fu). 

As tlu*ia* is iiiliuile variety in the eimi instances 
of persons, Ihiug*'., aelious, times, and pl.aees : s , wo 
must he 1‘iirniNlieil with sueli mu era I rules as are 
accummiHliblc /nail this var’Hy, h t \ a wise judgeue-iil. 
ami discivli n. — If. dtts, ].<h/,A\ 

Accommodate, n. a. [bat. ucconunodatus , 
piirt. of necommodo .] 

1. Supply with conveniences of any kind: 
(.sometimes having with). 

lie. for Ins pari, would so accommodate him trifh 

'' “ ! tght cuter into the town 

with rleceney mid au( liorify due to Ins person.— 
Stiff tan, Translation of Don (/ui.cotr, j. iv. 1.1. I 

2. Adapt; fit; make ('(insistent with: (with to). 

Hr had altered many tiling, not Unit they were | 
n«>l natural before, hut 1 h:i* !r* might- accommodate 
himself fn the aim in which he lixed — Drydi u, On 
Dramatic For fry. . 

’Twits his misriirtune to light noon nil hypothesis 
that could not tin accommodated to iho nature* x>r j 
things uud human ttfriuu.- Licke. 

Without to. 

Mankind by tradition hath learned to accommodate 
the worship of their (tod by appropriating some place 
to llmt use.— J/tf/t , Itcrm nee of Hod's House, p. r. 

3. Reconcile; adjust what x coins- inconsist-, 

cut or at variance ; make consistency ! 
appear. | 

'Pwd know tiow to ucrommislatc St. James and St. ' 
ftiul l letter than some Lite revoncilem.— Morris. 

Accommodate, r. n. Ik* conformable to. 

Neither sort of chy mists hove duly considered 
hew great variety there is in Llic textures and ecu- 
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sisteneios of rorapnuiid bodies; and lmw little the 
consist euro hud duRition of many of them seem to 
accommodate and Ihj explicable by tlu* proposed no- 
tion. -Hoyle, Sceptical Chymist. 

Accommodate, adj. Suitable, fit: (with 1<j). 
Obsolete. 

When I consider the admirable form nr my lmily, 
the. usefulness, niiiplltude, and nobleness of my 
facilities, an understanding capable of tin* hu«»w- 
lnljf.e ol nil tilings necessary for me to know, aern,,,. 
modntumv\ lilted /«»lhe perception and intellect mu 
ora world fall of variety, ttc.—Sir J/. Hair, U, ijin„~ 
tion of Mankind, \i. (Onl. MS.) w \ 

111 these eases xvc examine the why. the what, and 
fin* how, of tilings, and propose menus uccoMiinitidc 
to the end.— .SV/* A*. /#' Est ran ye. 

( itrtl did not primarily inlenij to appoint this way 
of worship, and to impose it upon lliem as that 
wliieh xvjim most proper mill avii eable to him. hut- 
tiiat he condescended to it as ino-d accom moduli to 
their pivseut state and inclination. - - A rc/doshop 
Td tot sun. 

With for. 

They are so acted and directed by nature, ns to 
east their ojfjrs in such places as are most •or#ii«- 
moiliitrJbrOw exclusion of their yoimjr, and where 
there is food ready for them, so soon as they ho 
hatched.-- Hay, On the Creation. 
Accdmmodately. ado. Suitably, fitly. 

Of ull tliese f e:ms(*s] Moses his wisdom held lit to 
inx'cnn accoiiul areunnmnfafi ly\»l)ie enyimiy uf tins ■ 
people.— Jh\ II, Mure, Coujtrt nra l idKifistini, p. 110. ! 

Accommodateness. s. Fitness. 

1 have i io\v shown the fitness and suitableness of 
(he ptj-pel to till* end lor \x Ilia’ll it was desinied. ill 
licit it is hiruislied with all those arguments of end 
liility licit mav l*ep‘t assent in rational jiei^ons; but 
its aptness ami arroiuniodoti mss to the great purpose 

f men’s salvation may flirt her bu dvmuusti'uted. - 
Ihdi; mil..' nr of Souls, p. 80. 

Accommodation, s . . 

J. Frovisimi of rotivcuirnpos. 

We r»’a«l of the prophet's arnnimaihilinn and fnr- 
nitiire in the house of tlu* Shuiiamite (i Kimrs. iv. 
10). a Ii. t le eliamlsT. a table, a Mini] audit oamllo- 
sl iek. —South, Sermons, ix. 27*». 

Ambition, or nut mu ly desin* of promotion to an i 
Iiieber slate, or place, under colour uf fireouinioiltt- ; 
tion or nece-Miry proxisiou. is a common temptatiroi , 
jo men of emineimy. I'-pecia'ly lu ing sinyln men. -■ 
ii. lit rln cl. Country Corson, eh. ix. 

St. James's ( hiuvli Icid nss-utly liism opened for 
the aeniimiiotlotinu of the inhabitants or this new | 
(piarler. — Macaulay, History of Enylaml, eh. iii. ; 
III tin* /dural. I 

The kimr’s eoumiissionei'S were to have such ar- 
coih ut win /ions as the other thoiiirlil lit to leaxeto 
tliem, xvho hail bis n very civil 1o tlm king’s eum- 
niissinm-rs. hint Clarendon, b. viii. 

Tlinmrli there is no violems* used to drive out an 
iuhaliit iul, ,\el liad accommodations will make him 
dislodife. ,Vn«///, .Si noons, ix. 117. 

Can l fonrei (Ins 1 , thou old Manratc I Toy, with thy 
weather-beaten, siui.huniL eantain. and his ri»iu:li 
nenun modal ions- ill exelia nwil tortile foppery and 
fresh-water nieeimss of I lie moilerii steam-packet > 

('. Limb, tsist Essays of Elia, The Old Manjah Hoy. 

2. Adaptation, fitness; (with to). 

Indeed that ifisputinir |ih.\sio]o«y is no nectmmo^ 
dnlion to yniir desiirns, wliieh arc not to leach men 
to cant endlessly about materia and forma .— (Ham 
nth-, Sr i jisi.i Srieii! ijica. 

Tbeoi'-iuii/'dion of Iheboily.xvith aecoismoihition. 
fo its I’unetioiis, is fitted with Hie most curious 
mechanism. Sir M. Hale, Oriyination of Mankind. 

Wit hnllt to. 

1 am m it her prophet nor prophi'tiek prelate, but 
account it enough for my purpose, if 1 can bring my 
present busimssandthe text togelle-r, not by design, 

I nit au oniuiwlatiou. —South, Sermons, v. 57. j 

With with. 

Soeinus’s main design, or prelems* at least, was to 
bring ail I lie mysteries of Clinslintiily t «» a full or- 
com mod d ion with the general notions of man's 
rea.Kiii : ami so far the design was, no doubt. fair ami 
laudable eiinie.'h. had it kept within I lie h- muds of :i 
sober pniMs'iiiimi .- -South, Sermons, v. 127. ; 

. Composition of :i (liHWvmv, reconciliation, 
adj list men t. 

The discords of the citizens, used to lie Iiealeil by 
accommmlations, well* decided by the sivopl.— Fan- 
s/iaic, IHsroitrsr oil the Cit'd Wars of Home. 

So great a demand, ns the bishop had upon his 
predecessor's executors f ( »r dilapidalious. could not 
Very srsm or very easily la* hroiurlit to an erroni. 
limitation: however, the account was at last settled 
iH'txveen them xvitlmnt pmcisslinp mi eillier side t«» 
liny action at lnxv .— llishop Imu'lh, Life of II ykclunn , , 
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Acc6mmodator. s. One who uccommo- 
dates, liiimages, or adjusts a thing. j 

MMlmmet wanted tlui P*lliieuient of our modem 
acrom mod,, tors— Bishop War burton, Doctrine if, 

(trace, ii. :.3L. 1 
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Aocomodc. r. a. [accent doubtful.] Ac- 
commodate. Obsolete. 

My Ijfird of Leicester hath done some pihmI nfflrcs 
to arromwlv matters. Ho in ft, i. ss, l. (Ord MS.) 

Accompanable, adj. Sociable. Obsolete 

A slmxv, as St xicrc, of an acrom jut liable solitari- 
ne.s. and ufa civil wildness— Sir 1\ Sidney, J»- 
rou'i \ i. Ii, 

Accompaniment, s. That wliieh atlcnds a 
tiling or person. 

.M'j.Iitii conipi'sers jmliciously nlllx ii viulin arrow 
. 7 to the vocal part. -Mason, (Ju C/inerb 
Mos c, p. 7t. 

\t it Ik #ut the areomjnniiMrutt of the seencrv ami 
aeii..|| (| f t!ie opera, wit lieiit tlienssisliineej*ii)iejcif 
1 1"' sci iic-paiulcr or of the poel, or or both, the m- 
siiinii' isiai lniisie nf i lie orchestra could produce 
a n - i t tho i if, tIs which an* hero userilN-d f o it.— 
A. Smith, (hi fin Imitahcf Arts, ii. 

\n_ir is drew ii with gi*eat force, and his acmm. 
/>• O' no ids an* boldly leiuued.— T. liar/on, History 
(;/ Eiiyhsh Cm try. 

.lust eii MU-h of tin* towering strueture Isshexvn, 
to make an nc. iii,iini,iiuii nl to the tutted expanse of 
venerable xcnliin-, and to colli J misc n pietiliVM|llo 
n-MMiation. -T. II ortuii, Mohs to M iff oil's Smaller 
C< 

.but to hear recitation with its kimlreil acrom pa • 
niHh nt of action, of which they were earnest and 
critical admirers, was t„ i hem n genuine delight,— 
Mcriimc,flii,tory of tin. ltoma us under the Empire. 
eh. xh. 1 


Accompany. /*. n [Fr. neeuni/Hif/nrr.^ Hare. 

1. Ue with another ns u muipsmiuii : (it*is 
used both of j.trsuus nml ihimjs). 

C io visit her, in In r chadi* bower of rest 
Acrom pa nod with angd-like dcli-rbl,. * 

.... . . . „ , A/*, ust r, Sonin f iii. 

I III 1 Ifl'i'm I»1M1 i(*ss rjf tin* spiim's In mu 1 11 lull k i 1 ll!t 
Like in.iiis* Of w bat hurls «.r adxautaue- i|n> bndv, it 
is w .-el i \ ordered by mil lire licit |min *-li mid arrow 
pony Hie n ccplion >| vxeral idia*>| Lori,,-. 

As fully is iMially am m/moiid with perverseness, 
s i it is here. S,r ft Sb„rt I „ ir Jnl.iml. 

’I In n* is reason Inhcliewihat hK J,.!m llunter’s] 
conclusion is • rMiieoiis, ami tlial diMcnut disiase« 
<"’•11 accompany each otlu*r, as to tie united in tlm 
suite iiul'x Hiiial, at the seme nine, ami lUlhesamn 
pari,- Illicit,, History nf Cirihzidioii in JEmjIand, 
" 1i»ll. 

2. Have roiinnerre with : eohnliit with.7to/r. 

In gins, darkness, the jiliaMiia. having assumed a 
liodiiy ^l*..pe t or other fal-e represent ation. acrom- 
pan n s In r.ai least as she imagines- Sir T. Herts rt. 
Tracts, p.'A’A. 

Accompany, n. n. 

1. A^ocinte wilh ; beennu* it conipnnion to. 

.\o man in ellect doth acconumuy xvilli others, 
hut In* jcartieth.en* he i> awan*. some geslui'e, voice, 
or fashion. Huron, Natural History. 

2. C'oliuhit. liare. 

'Hie king . . . look the maid nwai with him, ad* 
xatieed her above her Judy, loved iter, and arrow 
pf'-ad x-.ilh her only, till he married EJfridn.— 
j/dtoii. Hi, fury of E nt ft a ud, h. v. 

Accomplice, x. (Fr. complice. - one who is 
in complicity with another.] 

1. Associate, partaker: (usually in nn ill 
sense). 

Then* weii* several scandalous reports industri- 
ously spread by Wood ami Ilia accomplices, to dis- 
courage all opposition against his infamous project. 
■■ Sicjt. 

2. Pari tier or coojvriitor : (in a sense indif- 
ferent). J 

If a tongue would lie talking without n month, 
xvlial coidd it lia\c done when il had all its organs 
el speech and an-, on plies of sound about it > — Ad* 
•hsott, S t u. -tutor, no. *2i7. 

With to before a thing ; tt *»7A before a per- 
son. 


. mimrw nn iu ms, vnsiiy nen IM-Ion*, 

Thus hy his losses multiplies his store-, 
h’iis)N*eted for accomplice to the lire. 

That burnt his jialivcc 1ml to build it higher. 

. Jh'ydm.Juri nat's Satires. 
« h«». slinuhl they steal, lor want of bis relief, 
lie judg’d hitusclf accomplice with the thief. 

Dr yd, a, Falks, 

Accomplish, r.a. [Fr. iiccumpli&s-tutt^ jiurt. 
of nvcon;plir.\ 

1. Complete, execute fully : (as, to aecont* 

plish it design). 

lie that is far off shall die of tlw* pe*llilrm*e. and 
he that is near shall tail by the sxToiil. anil he that 
rcinaiiicih and is besieged shall die by tl.e l.uuiu *. 
Tims will 1 accomplish niv fury (ijirm ‘ them.- Ezi • 
kilt, vi. 1'2. 

JJe was warmly seconded by the (Jreeks who had 
been drawn to Susa by the report uf iho hijih wu'liiin* 
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invasion of thrlr country, ami who wanted foreign 
aid to accomplish their designs. -Bishop Thirtwatl, 
History qf Greece, eh. xv. 

2 Complete a jieriod of time. 

He would accomplish seventy years in the desola- 
tions of Jerusalem. —Daniel, u. 2. ( 

3. Fulfill : (as a prophecy). 

file vision, 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the strnko 
<)f this yet scarce cold hat tic, al this instant 
Is fiill r tvrompl ink'd . Shakcs/mir, Cymbctine, v. 5. 

Wc see every day those events exactly arcom- 
f fished, which our Saviour foretold at ao groat a 
distance— Addison. 

A. Gain ; obtain, Harr. 

*• TJell him from me (as lie will win my love) 

He Iniir himself with linnourahle action ; 

Such ns he hath olism’d in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them nrcomptisheti. 

Shakesimir, Taming of the Shrew, induct, sc. 1. 

1*11 make my heaven in a lady’s Ian. 

Oh miserable thought, and more unlikely. 

Than to accomplish twenty golden erowns. 

Shakesfunr, Henry VI. Part HI. iii. 2., 

h. Adorn, or furnish: (either mind or body). 

From the tents, 

The armourers act'implishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

(live dreadful note of preparation. 

Shakes [tear, Henry V. iv. chorus. 

Accompllahed. part. adj. <• 

1. Complete in some qualification. 

< For wlm expects that under a tutor, a young gen- 
tleman should lie an accomplished public orntor or 
logician.— Ismke. 

2. Elegant ; finished in respect of embellish- 
ments: (used commonly of acquired quali- 
fications, without including moral excel- 
lence). 

The next I took to wife, 

0 that 1 nc#T hail ! fond wish too late. 

Was in the vale of Sorer. Dali In, 

That specious monster, my accomplish'd snare. 

Milton, Samson Agonist t s, 227. 

The most arrow pUshrtl way of using books at pre- 
sent is twofold : either lint, to wtic them ns men do 
lords, learn their title exactly, and then brag of 
their ncq uni lit. Hire; or Nccnnaly, whieh is, indeed, 
the choicer, the pmfoundcr, and politer method. to 
get a thorougli insight into the index, by wliich the 
whole book is govenusl and turned, like fishes by 
the tail. — Sir if t. Tate of a Tuh, wrt. 7. (Ord MS.) 

Though the ('olonel mny have read in his Fall 
Mall Gazette a jinragraph wliich Announced an ap- 
proaching umiTiogc in high life ‘between a noble 
young uinruucs* and an aennnplishtil and Is-autiful 
yoimg lwly ' lie did not know, Ac.— Thackeray, The 
Ncwcamvs, ii. I4f>. 

The most < uvomptisht liy])oerile, the runningest 
painter of religion, that sets it out in the finest and 
freshest colours, he does but steal a form of godli- 
ness.- CulvcnrelL Panting Stud, 71. (Ord MS.) 

There arc two tilings which the most rcllncil i 
accomplisht hypocrite i nu’t possibly remli unto : In: 
can’t expmw the joy of a Christian. and he can’t 
express tho life and power of a Christian.— Idem, 
The White Stone. 1.111. (Ord MS.) 

The pictures, the musical instruments, the lil»rary, 
would in any other country he considered as prov 
ing the owner to be an eminently polished and ar 
wmfdishcd man. -Macaulay, History if England, 
eh. iii. 

Aeelmpllaber. a. One who accomplishes. 

Such inspiration ns this is no distrnctor from, but 
an acrtminisher and enlarger of, human faculties.— 
Dr. If. More, Cnnjtvtura Cahalistica, Prcf. A. 7 b. 

Mahumcd did not make good his pretences of 

1 icing tlie last aevomplisher of the Mosaic ill m, 
many.— h. AiUlisun, Ltfc tf Mali timed, p. 11. 

AooAmpllalunent. s. 

('ninpletion, full performance, perfection. 

This would lie the accomplishment of their com- 
mon felicity, in case, by Lhcir evil, either through 
• lest iny or nu vice, they sulfeml not tho occasion to 
Ik* lost .— Sir J. Ilauwant. 

Thereby lie might avoid the accomplishment of 
those afflictions he now but gradually endureth.— 
Sir T. Brown*, Vulgar Errours. 

He thoughl it ImiMWHihle to find, in any one body, 
all those perfect ions which ho sought fur the accom- 
plishment of a Helena ; Isa-ause nature, in any indi- 
vidual person, makes nothing that is perfect in all 
its parts.— Dryden, Translation tf Dufrcsnoy's Art 
of Painting, Preface. 

2. Completion : (us of a prophecy). 

Tlie miraculous success of the Apostles’ preaching, 
and the accomplishment of many of their predictions, 
which* to {hone early Christians, were matters of- 
faith only, aro, to us, matters of sight and expert- 
enoo.— Bt^hop A tier bury, Sermons. 

3. Embellishment, •'elegance, ornament of 
mind or body. 

- Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own 
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reflecting ujion the estates they are born to, and 
therefore thinking all other accomplishments un- 
necessary, are of no manner of use but to keep up 
their families.— Addison, Spectator, no. 123. 

To us surely it is as useful to know how the young 
ladies of Kngland uuinloyed themselves a hundred 
and eighty years ago, bow far their minds were cul- 
tivated, what wero tlieir favourite studies, what 
degree of liberty was allowed to them, wlial use they 
made of that filierty, wiuit accomidishments they 
most valued in men, and what proofs of tenderness 
delicacy permitted them to give to favoured suitors, 
M te know all alwut the seizure of Franche Gomtd 
ana tlie treaty of Niuicguon.— Macaulay, Essays , 
Sir William Temple, 

4. Act of obtaining or perfecting anything ; 
attainment; completion. 

The means suggested by isiliey and worldly 
wisdom, for tlie attainment of those earthly enjoy- 
im-iits, an* unlit for that purpose, not only ujion too 
account of tlieir insufflnency for, but also of their 
frequent opiHwition and contrariety to, the accotn- 
plishment of such ends.— South, Sermons. 

AooAmpt. 8. Same, both in sense und pro- 
nunciation, ns Account. 

Thu soul may hnvo time to call itself to a just 
arcompt of all things past, by means whereof repen- 
tance is perfected. Hooker, v. 46. 

Kaeli (Tiristuns they aecompts did dear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

Acceptable, adj. Same as A c c o u n t a b 1 c. 

Following my will, I do not stand 
Acromptahle to renaoii. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. lost sc. 

Acoomptant. s. Sami? as A cc o u n t a n t. 

As tho aceoinpt runs on. generally the nccompfant 
goes backward.— South, Sermons. 
Accimptinf-day. s. Day on wliich the 
account is settled. 

To whom thou much dost owe, tlmu much must 
pay*, 

Think ou the debt against the accompting-duy. 

Sir J. lknhant. 

Accord, v. a. [Fr. accordei\j 

1. Make agree ; udjust one thing to another: 
Obsolete. 

The lights ami shades, whose well accorded strife, 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 

Pope, Elastics. 

With to 

The llrst sports the shepherds showed were full 
of such leaps and gambols as, being accorded to tlie 
pi|Rj which they bon* in tlieir mouths, even as they 
danced, made a right picture of tlieir chief gnd Pan, 
and his comiuuiions tlio satyrs.— Sir P. Sidney, A r- 
cadia.i. 

Her hands acconled the lute’s music to the voice; 
her limiting heart danced to llio rnusick.— Ib. ii. 

2. Bring to agreement; compose; accom- 
modate. Obsolete. 

Men would nut rest upon bare contracts without 
reducing tho debt into a specialty, whieh created 
much certainty, and accorded many Buits.— Sir M. 
llatc. 

Which may better accord all difficulties.— South, 
Sermons. 

3. Grant. 

Djoun led was soon reduced to beg for mercy, whieh 
Mahomet, mov’d hy the Wars of the fallen reM’s 
family, accorded him.— SirE. Creasy, History qf tlie 
Ottoman Turks, eh. iV. 

Aecdrd. v. n . Agree, suit. 

Jarring interests of themselves create 
The according rnusick of a wcll-mixt state. Pope. 

With i nth. 

Things are often spoke, and seldom meant ; 

But that my hi-urt accordeth with my tongue, 

{Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe. 

Sluikcsjwar, Henry VI. Part If. iii. 1. 

. Several of the main parts of Moscn’n history, os 
concerning the flood, and tho flrat fathers of tlm 
several nations of the world, do very well accord 
with the most ancient accounts of profane history. 
—A rchbishop Tilhitson, Sermons, 1. 

With in. 

The lusty throstlo, early nightingale, 

Accord in tuno, though vary in tlieir tale. 

B. Jonson, Masques, Vision qf Delight. 

Aftodrd. s. 

1. Agreement; a<\justment of a difference. 

There was no means for him to satisfy all obliga- 
tions to God and man, hut to offer himself for a 
mediator of an accord and peace between thorn.— 
Baron, History if the Beign tf Henry VII. 

If both aro satisfy *d with this accord. 

Swear by tbo laws of knighthood on my sword. 

Dryden, Fables. 

2. Concurrence, union of mind. 

They gathered themselves together to fight with 
Joshua and Israel, with one accord.— Joshua, lx. 1 


3. Harmony, symmetry, just correspondence 
of one thing with another. 

Beauty is nothing else but a Just accord atd 
mutual nannony or the memliors, animated by a 
healthful constitution. — Dryden, Translation of 
Dufresnoy's Artqf Painting, preface. * 

4. Musical note. 

Try if there were In one steeple two hells of unison, 
whether tho striking or the one would move tbe 
other, more than if it wero another accord.— Bacon, 
Natural History, no. 281. 

Her harmonies are swoct and fall of skill, 

When on tlio 1 sidy's instrument site plays ; 

But tho proportions of the wil and wifi, 

Thuso sweet accords are e’en the angels' lays. 

Sir J . Davies, Immortality if the Soul, ii. 1. 

Own accord. Voluntary motion : (used 
both of persons und thinysY 

No (<uy on yet spake word, 

Till that they cauio unto au iron door, 

Which to them oiomi’U of its own accord. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Will you blame any limn for doing that of liu otr.i 
accont, which all men should tm compelled to do, 
that ore not willing of themselves F Hooker. 

AcoArdable. adj. In accord with. Obsolete. 

It is not discardable 
Unto my worde, but aecordalde. 

Dower, Confessio Amantis, b. v. 

Accordance, s. 

1. Agreement: (with uith). 

And prays he may in long accordance bide 
With tliut great worth which lmth such wonders 
wrought. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, ii. u. 

2. Conformity. 

The best reason of accordance.— Bishop Morton, 
Catholic Appeal r, p. 301. 0 

Holy Athanasius interposed, showing them tlieir 
own unknown and unacknowledged accordance.— 
Bishop Jtall, ftmitMir, p. 61. 

With with . 

The only way of denning of sin, is, by tho con- 
trariety to liic Will of God: as of good, by tlie 
accordance with that Will.— Hammond, On Funda- 
mentals. 

With to. 

There are but two principal ways to understand 
every accordance to the Word «»f God.— Bishop 
Morton, Episcopacy Assert id, p. 2 k 

In accordance to wliich his generous freedom 
in alms and hospitality, lie farther obliged his 
parishioners in tlieir selling or lhcir tithes ami 
dues Monging to him.— Bishop Fell, Life if Ham - 
wvrnt, § I. 

Acc^rdanoy. s. Same as Accordance. 

Obsolete. 

This acmnlaucy shews that it was the narrative 
upon whieh tho jM-rsons acted, and whieh they had 
received from their teachers.— Fairy, Evidences of 
Christianity. 

| Aco6rdant. adj. Agreeing with ; in concord 
with; harmonious. p 

Tho prince iliseovenil that he loved your niis-e, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night iu a dance; 
and if ho found her accordant, he meant to take the 
present time by the top, and instantly break with 
jrou of it.— ShakiKjunr, Much Ado about Nothing, 

It must lose all power of pleasing, if novel arrange- 
ments of melodious sounds do not rather lend than 
follow their accordant Imrinouies. — Mason, On 
Church Music, p. HN. 

With unto. 

Take in remembrance a tale acconlant unto this. 
—Cower, Confessio Amantis, iii. 

Acolrder. *. One who accords, or agrees, 
with another. 

An accnrilrr with, or an assentor unto, another: 
an assistant, helper, favourer.— Cot grave, inw. Asti- 
pulatcur. 

According, part. adj. Agreeing ; in concord, 
or harmony. 

1. With as : in which case the combination 
is udrerbial. In proportion. Rare. 

A man may. with prudoneo and a good conscience, 
approve of the profemed principles of one party 
more than tho other, according as ho thinks they 
best promote th# good of churuh and state.— Swill, 
On the Sentiments qf a Church qf England Man. 

2. With to : in which case the combination 
hits a prepositional power. In a manner 
suitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. 

According fa him every iieraon was to be bought 
—Macaulay, History qf England, ch. L 

Aeolrdingly. ado . Agreeably, suitably, con- 
formably. 

Whoever ii so assured of the authority and sense 



ACCO 

of scripture, u to believe tho doctrine of it, and to 
jive accordingly, shall bo saved.— Archbishop fit’ 
Moon, prefare. 

Mealy substances, fermented, turn sour. A ccord ■ 
ingly, giiin to a weak child, they still retain their 
nature ; for bread will give them the colick.— 
Arbuthnot, On the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

Aotirdlon. s. Keyed wind instrument with 
metallic reeds. 

Wind instruments : organ, siren, pipe. . . ophi- 
cleide, accordion, smphina, hc-Rogel, Thesaurus , 
$417. 

Aoolrporate. v. a. [Lut. adcorporatu* , part, 
of adcorporo]. Attach to anything as part 
of body. Obsolete. 1 | 

Custom bring but a more face, as echo is a mere 
voice, rests not in her unatvomplishment, until by 
secret inclination sho accorjmafa herself with er- 
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Turn to account. Produce advantage. 

We would establish our souls in such a solid and 
substantial virtue, ss will turn to account in that 
great day, when it must stand the hut of infinite 
Wisdom and justice. -Addisog, Sjuvtatar, no. 3W. 

Find an account. Make worth while. 

There’s something, indent, in that to satisfy tl 
vanity of a woman ; 1ml I cannot comprehend how 
the men find their account in it — Mr J. Vanbrugh 
Relapse. 

Considering the usual motives of human actions, 
which are pleasure, prollt, and ambition, 1 Annut 
yet comprehend how those |iersniis Jind their ac 
count in any of the three. -Swift. 

5. Distinction, dignity, rank. 

Tlien* is sueli a iieculiarity in Homer’s manner of 
apostrophizing Kumams: it is generally applied, by 
that poet, only to men of account and distinction.— 


™ deration ; soke. 

And, in doing this, he took into mvoim*. not only 


Acodat. v. a. [Fr. accouter.] 

1. Approach; draw near; come side by side, 
or face to face. 

Am at. Sir A inlrew, accost -What’x lhatP -Acetal, 
is, front her, board her, woo her, assail her.— Shako- 
spear. Twelfth Night, i. 8. 

2. Speak to first ; address. 

At length, collecting nil his serpent wiles, 

With soothing words renew'd him thus accost*. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, Hi. 6. 

1 first accosted him ; 1 sued, 1 sought, 

And, with a loving force, to Flienciis brought. 

Dry den, Virgil's JUncid. 

He [St. Paul] wu not only accosted, but even 
worried with a messenger from Satan.— South, Ser- 
vians, v»2U3. 

Acolst. v. n. Adjfiin. Obsolete. 

All the slum’s which to the m*a accost e, 
lie day and night doth word both far and wide. 

S/n nser,' Faerie Queen, v. 11, 42. 

itccostablc. adj. Capable of being, or lit 
to lie, accosted. Rare. 

The French are a free and dehonnir acrostahle 


regular cnstaJH, but also irregular ones .—BuckU 
History of Civilisation, il. 508. 

This must be always remembered, that nothing 
can mine into the mrount of recreation that is not 
done with delights -Locke, On Education, § 1U7. 

With on. 

In matfera where bis judgement led him to opposo 
men mt a public account, lie would do it vigorously 
and heartily .— Jlishop Atterbury. Sermons. 

These tribunals kindled great dissensions between 
the nobles and the eommons on the account of 
Coriolntiiis, a nobleman, whom tlu> iHilcr had im- 
peached .-- Contests in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itself to our love on any 
oi lier account , but either it promotes our present, nr 
is as a means to assure to us a future liappiness.— 
Rogers, Sinuous, v. 

Sempronius gives no tlianks on this account. 

Addison, Cato. 

7. Review; examination; enumeration. 

Thcn'fore is the kingdom of heaven likemsl unto 
a certain king, which would take account or his 
servants; and when lie lmd ls'guri to m-kon, one 
was brought unto him which owed him ten thousand 
talents— Matthew, xix. 2:., 24. 


people, hot h men and women. — llmcell, Letters, ii. 12. 0 „ , .. . r 

They u<-ro both indubitable, strong, amt high- Rotation mi • l reasons of a transaction 
minded men, yet of swH’t and an'ostahle nature, given to n lierson in authority. 


niniost equally delighting in the press and nllluonco 
of de|H’iiuentNaiul suitors. - Sir It. I Vo/ton, RelupiUc 
Wothniame, p. 1H3. 

Accouchement, s. [Fr.] Act of lying-in ; 
confinement. 

In 1030, for inMnuee.be wax despatch'd to Franco 


WIihI need we frar who knows it, when none can 
call our power to account \ — Shahspear, Macbeth, 
v. i. 

The true ground of morality can only lie the will 
and law of a ( iod, who secs men in the dark, has in his 
hands rewards anil punishments, and powereuough 
to call to account tile proudest offender.— hwke. 


by I he iiumi In escort over the channel the French m r . , . . - 

ww femme her royal mother divined tii it to J9« Kxphinntion ; assignment of causes. 


preside over her Approaching accouchement. Agnes 
Strickland, Live* of the Queen s of Englaiul, Henri- 
etta Maria. 

Accouched*, s. [Fr.] Man-midwife. 

Thus, in England, the medical profession is divided 


It being, in our author’s account, a right acquired 
by hciretting. to rule over those lie had begotten, it 
w:is not n power possible to be inherited, because 
the riirlit, lsdng consequent to, and built on, an act 
perfectly personal, made that power so too, and im- 
possible to be inherited.— Locke. 


intouh,vsieiaus l Hurg(sins l apotlus > arieM,(fm>ireAi‘io*g, ... , 

oculists, aurists, dentists; the legal profession is 10. Opinion previously CStabllSlK'd. 

j..*.. » — :..j — ,i„: .1 T lies* 1 were designed to join with the forces at sen, 

then; being prepared a iiumlier of lint-bottomed 


divided into barristers practising in the common 
law courts, those practising in the courts of equity, 
eumcyniiccrx, special pleaders; attorneys and soli- 
Citors.— Sir 0. C. him. On the Injlunwns of Autho- 
rity in Matters of Opinion, eh. v. 

Account. s. Sou A ccompt. 

1. Computation of debts or expenses ; a re- 
gister of facts relating to money. 

At mauy times T brought in my accounts, 
laid them before you ; you would throw them off, 
And any you found them in mine honesty. 

ShakcsinSir, Timm of Athens, ii. 2. 
When my young master has once got the skill of 
i ’ — j mnmtnfs (which is a business of reason 


more than arilhmctick) intIiaiin it will not he amiss 
that, his father from henceforth i 


lioats to transport the land forces, under the wing 
of the irreat navy: for they made no account but 
that the navy should lie absolutely master of the 
sen K— Huron, Considerations on War with Spain. 

A prodigal young fellow, tlmt luul sold his clothes, 
upon the sight of n swallow, mn«le account that 
summer wiis at liaud, and away went his shirt too. 
— Sir R. L' Estrange, Fables. cxxvii. 

being convinced, upon all mvoH/ifa,tba4 they bad 
the same reason to Is’lievc the history of our Saviour, 
ils that of any other [hthou to which they themselves 
wen 1 not. actually eyewiliicsscs, they were famml, by 
all tlie mil's of historical faith, ami of right reason, 
to give credit to this history— Addison. 


in ib win umi ira nminn wit / 

li require him to do it H* 111 iJHC 
in Oil hia concernments.— Jjockc, On Education. Account is, in tlie common law, taken for a writ 

With Ofl or action broinrbt against a man, that, by means of 

\t hnimfi. m m ii. ii i ii, -. 1 , 1 - — 0 llh*e or business undertaken, is to render an ac- 

nil .Jv. wronged thee, or owetli thee aught, put count unto aiiot her ; as. u UiiJiff toward his master ; 

n gusnlinii lo liis ward, Cowell. 


that on my account.— Philemon, L 18. 


2. State or result of a computation. 

behold this have I found, snith the preacher, 


Accodnt. 


fell m IIWU M IUUI1U 9 OMIII HIO J/IWIHT, . «« . . 1 i i ill i i • I 

counting one by ono, to find out the account.— Ec- 1. Fstccm, think, iifild in opinion, consider ; 


desiastiens, vii. 27. 

3. Value or estimation. 

For the care that they took for their wives and 
their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in 
least account with them : but the greatest and prin- 
cipal floor was for the holy temple.— Maccabees, xv. 1«. 

That good affection, which things of smaller 
account have onuo set on work, is by so much the 
more easily raised higher.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, v. 35. 

1 should make more account of their judgement, 
. who are men of sense, and yet have never touched a 
pencil, than of the opinion given by the greatest 
put of painters. — liryden, Translation if Hu- 
jrmnoy's Art qf Painting, preface. 

4. Profit; advantage. 


look upon us. 

Tlmt also was accountal a land of giants.— Hcu- 
tcronomy . ii. 20. 

Nay, it is said that they devoured tho very hark 
Of the trci* ; and in passing the AI|jh they fed upon 
erealun* which bail never licfore liocii accounted 
human food - Langhorne, Translation of Plutarch's 
Lives , A nt any. 

2. Reckon, compute. 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months 
are computed, nor the sun, whereby yiws are ac- 
counted, eousisleth of whole numbers,— A'»r T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

3. Assign to as n ; (with to). 

Fur some ye^Ktrtiiy accrued the yearly ram of 

/'A: 

a- 


acco i!rr 

two hundred thousand pounds to the king's coffers ; 
and it^was, in tnith, the only jimjert that was ac- 
counted to his own service — Lord Clarendon. 

4. Hold in esteem ; (with of). 

Silver was not any thing accounted <f in the days 
of Solomon.— ^Chronicles, ix. 20. 

Accodnt. v. n. [N.Fr. accumpter .] 

1. Reckon. 

The calendar months are likewise arbitrarily ami 
unequally settled by tho same power ; liy which 
months we, to this uay, account, and they measure, 
and make up, that which wo call tho Julian year — 
llobter. On Time. 

2. Give mi account ; make up the reckoning ; 
answer ; up|H*ar us the medium by which 
any thing may be explained : (withjbr). 

If any one should ask, why our general eoutinuml 
so easy to the last S' 1 know no other way to account 
far it, but by that unmeasurable love of wealth, 
which bis Ivst rriends allow to be his predominant 
passiori.— StviJT. 

Then tliou Hlialt sec him plung'd, when least he 
• r«iir*. 

At once accounting fur his diim armirs. 

Or gib n, .funnnt's Satires, xiii. 
They have no uneasy presages of a future reckon- 
ing, u herein the plnisun* they now taste must tio 
accounted for \ and may. iM-riiaps, Is* outweiglnHl by 
the ]>ains which shall then lay bold of them . — Bishop 
Atterhury. Si rim ms. 

Such as v have a faulty circulation through tlie 
lungs, ought loeat u-rv little al a time; Iss-ause the 
increase of the quantity of fn-sh chyle must, make 
that eireulation still more uneasy ; which, indeed, fa 
the caw* of consumptive and some asthmalick jjer- 
sons, and accounts fur the syiiiptoius they are trou- 
bled with after eating. ArUthnut, On ihe Nature 
and Choice of Aliments. 

Accountable, adj. l/tablc to bo called upon 
for an account: (with' to and Jar). 

Accountable fa none, 

but to my conscience mid my (hsi .^one. Oldham. 

Thinking themselves excused froni standing upon 
their own legs, or being account aide for iheir own 
conduct, they very seldom trouble tfisniselves with 
enquiries.- hieke. On Education. 

The giiHl magistrate will make no distinction t 
for the judgement is that's ; and lie will look upoi. 
hiiUHi’ir ns accountable at his bar for the equity of 
it. Itishup A to tbury. Sermons. 

He lmd now, lie snid. told the Houoc plainly the 
reason, the only reason, which had induced liiui to 
pass their bill; and it was his duty to tell tlicin 
plainly, in discharge of his regal trust, and in ord* ” 
that none might hold him accountable for I lie ex sis 
which lie had vainly endeavoured to avert, that, in 
his judgment, the nation wax left loo much exposed. 

- Macaulay, History of England . eh. xxiv. 

AccountablcDott. s. Stntc of lh‘iiiL r account- 
able. 

Henson nnd liberty imply avcimntablvness,— Pun • 
can, htgielt. 

Accountant, adj. Accountable; responsible. 

Obsolete.. 

I love her too, 

Not out of absolute lust (Ihoturh peradvonture, 

1 stand accountant for ns great a sin), 
but jiartly led to diet my revenge. 

Shakcspear, Othello, ii. 1 . 
Accountant, s. Computer ; man skilled or 
employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers states; the short 
and irn-conrilrahlc years of some; the exceeding 
errour in the natural frame of ollicra; and tlie false 
deductions of ordinary accountants in most.' Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

The affairs of this debtor were perplexed hv a 
partnership, of which he knew no more iluui that 
lie had invested money ill it ; by legal matters orns- 
signment nnd setllement, eonveyann; lien’ and con- 
veyance there; siixpieioii of unlnwful preference of 
ereilitors in this dinrtion.and of mysterious spirit- 
ing away of proja-rl.v in that To quest ion Inm in 

detail, aud endeavour to recunrile his answers ; to 
closet him with turou ntants and slinrji practitiniirrs, 
learned in the wiles of insolvency and bankruptcy ; 
was only to put the easi* out at eotnpound inten st'nf 
ineonipreliensiliility— Hickens, Little Ihrritt. 
Accoimt>book. s. Hook contttiiiin^ umiums. 

1 would endeavour to comfort uiywlf u|hui tlie 
loss of friends as 1 do upon the loss of money ; hv 
turning to my account-book, and seeing whether 1 
have enough left for my support. - Swift. 
Accounting, verbal abs. Act of reckonin':, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully observed, must keep a man 
from breaking, or running behind hand in his spi- 
ritual estate ; which, without freqpetit^mjNMfbq/x, 
ho will hardly bo able to prevent — Soul h, Simons. 
Aocodplc. v. a. [Fr. decouple w] Join, link 
together. Obsolete. 

lie sent a solemn omhaaasga to treat a peace and 
league with the king; accoupling It with an article 
21 
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in the nnturc of a request.— /town, History (f the 
Reign of Henry Vll. « 

Acoofiplement. *. Junction or union. Ob- 
solete. 

The son, burn of swell an acconphmrnt, shall la- 
mest untoward — Trial of SU n's II ds f p. 818. 
AcoodrafOi r. a. Animate: Obsolete . boo 
Courage. ' 

That frmvnrd pair she everwnuld assuage, 

When thev would stri\e due irawm t«» exceed: 

Hut that same frown rd twain would accocrage, 
And of lu-r plenty add unto their n«vd. 

S/m list r, Fat rir- Quern, ii. 2. 

Aooodrt. v. //. Entertain with courtship, or 
'courtesy. Obsolete. See Court. 

Who all this while wen* at their wanton n-st, 
Aeeourtiny each tier friend w ith lavish feast. 

Spcnsvr, Faerie Queen. 

Accoutre, u. a. [N.Fr. uccoutrrr.] Dress, 
equip. 

Is it for this they h< udy ? to prow pale, 

And miss t hit pleasures of A glorious meal ? 

Fur this, in mgs accoutred an* they seen. 

And made tin: may-game of the public spleen ? 

bryden. 

The same w'iml that rarries a ship well ballasted, 
if ii:-rinri;d or accoutred, il drowns it.— Month, S\r- 
mons, \ iii. I il. 

Accoutrement, s. Dross, oqrtipngi\ fur- 
niture relating to tlui person; 1 nipping*, 

‘ ortuiuionts. 

1 profess requital to a hair's breadth ; not only in 
1 lie simple olllco of love, but in all the accon train n(, 

• oiiiiileiiient.andeerenionyol'it.— Shalcsptnr,Mcrry 
Wires of Windsor, iv. ‘2. 

Christianity is lost among them, in the trappings 
and nccoufri nn nts of it ; witli whieli, instead of 
adorning religion, they have si rnnpely disguised it, 
ami quite stilled it in the crowd of external ritesniul 
ceremonies,* Archbishop Tiltotson, Si mums, xiviii. 

1 have seen the pojie odieiateat St. Peter's, when*, 
for two horn's topel her, lie was liusicd in nutting on 
or off his different acnnihrmruts, according to the 
different parts he was to art. in them.— Addison, 
S/nrtafor, no. 201. 

How cay w ith all the aertnifrcmni Is of war. 

The liritons come, with gold well-l'niught they come. 

A. Philips. 

tJreimry the (treat sent money to Jerusalem to 
lurid ii sjilendid hospital. The pilgrim set rnrih 
e.iiiid the lib ssimrs and prayers of his kindred or 
■.•omiiiimitv, with the simple necoutn mmts whieli 
.luteuiiii-ed his desik'li -the staff, the wallet, and the 
si-alli p-sliell: lie ivlunied a privileg'd, in some sense 
a sanetilied, lying. — M it man. History of Latin 
Christianity, h. vii. eh. vi. 

Accoy. v. a . Set* Coy. Obsolete . 

1. [tender quiet, or diffident. 

Then is your careless courage nrcnynl. 

Spenser, Pastorals, February. 
The voice 

These solemn sages not at nil accoyes ; 

Tis common. 

Dr. If. More, Philosophical Poems, p.7fl. 

2. Soothe ; caress. 

Willi kind words accoy'd, vowing great love to me. 

Spenser, Fat rie (pu < n, iv. N, f»l). 

Accredit, r. a. Stamp with authority, invest 
with credit, credit. 

Heing moved ns well by these reasons, ns by many 
other which l could tell you, which accredit and 
fort i lie mine opinion. Shelton, Translation of Don 
Quixote, i. 4, (>. 

Lord (in ii-ge mxe up his post on the European 
eoiilineiil, and was gazetted to Jirazil. Hut people 
knew better ; lie never returned from that Kra/,11 
expedit ion -never <litil tlieiv-m-\er lived there - 
never was tin re at all. lie was nowhere: lie was 
gniie out all oi: ether. ‘ brazil,' said one gossip to 
another, with a grin 1 brazil is St. John's Wood. 
Rio Janeiro is n rnttmre surrounded hy four walls; 
and 1 Jeorge ( i ii 1 1 n 1 is neeri ddtd to a keeper, who has 
invested him with the order nf the Strait Waist- 
coat.'— Thackeray, Vanity Fair, rli.xlvii. 

Accreditation, s. That which gives a title 
to credit. 

Having received my instructions and letters of 
acenditatinn from the earl of Hillsborough, secre- 
tary of state, on the ITtli day of April 17M), 1 took 
my departure rnnu Portsmouth, Ac. — Memoirs of 
Richard Cumberland, i. 417. 

Accredited. part. wlj. Stamped with credit 
or authority. 

A coiMmiiy.ennsislhig wholly of people of tin* I'rst 
quality, ennuot, for that reason, lie called goud com- 
pany in the common acceptation, of the phrase, 
unless tluwirc, into the bargain, the fashionable and 
accredited Company uf the plnee. ■ -l/wd Chesterfield, 
Do wo not see their most considerable anil ae- 
oredifrtl ministers active in spreading mischievous 
opinions V- -Murke. 


AC OR 

Aocresoent. adj. [Lat. ncrrr.se ms, -ml is, 
jnirt. of accrescu.'] Increasing hy addition 
in the way of growth. Hare. 

We limy trace a gradual inereaseof the circulation 


ACCU 

TTis scholar Aristotle, m in many other particular*, 
so likewise in this, did justly oppose liuu. and lie. 
eiium one of the authors ; choosing a certain hem*llt, 
before the hazard that might- accrue from the din- 
respects of iguomiiL persons— lit shop Wilkins. 


of it | vegetable life] from the more inert parts, us 4. in a commercial sense. Be Produced, or 

it were, of matter to the trees, and shrubs, and : , f n *t nrr.fi 

plants, nnd flowers, whose living growths nn- moi-ei V Uh . I, ^ .. 

nnd more cuiispii-uous, daily ornamented with new , the yearly liciiellt, that, out of those Ins works. 


Hint more cunsjm-uous. Unity ornMiit-nLctl with new , 
ii P lK-n ranees of accrvsctuit variety and alteration.— j 
Shuckford, Creation and Fall of Man, p. IN). j 

Accretion .8. [Lat. accretio, -onix.\ Act of 
growing to another, so ns to increase it. 

riant s do nourish inanimate bodies du not ; they 
have an accretion, but no alimentation. — Hacon, 
Sutural History, no. IIU2. 

Tim changes seem to Is* effec ted by tlio exhaling _ 


accnuth to her majesty, ainouiiteili to ono thousand 
pounds. -Carew, Survey of Com mil. 

Tlif great pnillls which have accrual to the duko 
of Florence from this free port, huvo set several of 
the states of Italy on tho samo project.— Addison, 
! Travels in Italy. 

Tin* benellt or loss of such a trade accruing to the 
gove rnment, until it comes to take rout in thonn- 
lion .- Sir W. Temple, Miscellanies . 


of the moisture, which may leave t lie tinging eor- Acorument. 8. Addition; accumulation: 

puseules more dense, mid something augmented 


Misrules more dense, mid soinetlmig augmented 
by the accretion of the oily and earthy purls of that 
moisture .— Fir I. Me-wtem, Opt irks. 

Infants support abstinence worst, from the quan- 
tity of aliment consumed in accretion. Arbuthnot, 
On the Mature nntl Choice of Aliments. 

rpiui this narrow basis a detailed narrative has 
tarn built, which was, doubtless, tunned by sue- 1 
cessive accretions. — Sir O'. C. h tvis, Credibility of- 
tin- tarty Jiam/in History.!. iM. ! 


increase. Obsolete. 

The same persons, enlarged in their endowments, 
or .'U'liievements, art* likewise enhanced and enno- 
bled in their accruments. -- Mountagu, Appeal to 
thenar, p. 2.V). 

That joy is chnrilablv whieli overflows our neigh* 
hour's fields, when ourselves are unn nicer lied in thu 
iH'rsonal accrtwu nts.— Jeremy Taylor, (treat L’.rciu- 
jdar, p. 48. 


This explanation of the accretion nnd rising of the Accub&tion. s. [Lilt, aentbutio.] AllfUHt 

Sis y^ssxxfs ISSU i 


land is somewhat oppoM'd to the popular belief that 
C'eylmi w as torn from the mainland of India by a 
eoiivulsion, during whieli thcgulpli of Alnnnar and 
the* narrow elinunel at hiiiml>em were formed by 
tin* suiunersioii of I lie adjacent land. — Sir Ii. Ten - 
■tit at, Ceylon, pt. vii. eh. IV. 

A mineral ur unorganised body can undergo no 
change save by tho ’operation of mechnidcnl or 
chemical forces ; nnd any increase of its lmlk is due 
to the addition of like (articles In its exterior: it 
augments not by growth but by accretion.— (Jicen, 
Lilians on Caiujmratico Anatomy, i. 

Accretive, adj. (1 rowing ; added by growth. 

If the motion be very slow, we |s*ireive it not : we 
have no sense of the avert fire motion uf plants and 
ills: mid the sly shadow steals away upon 1 1 
dial; and the quickest eye can discover mi inure but 
that it is gone.— Utancilie, Scciws Seicutijica. 
Acoriminate. v. a. Accuse of a crime. 

Itisliu]) \\ illiauiH lH-iog accrlminnttd in theslnr- 
climnlM'r, fur eomijiting of wilmsses, and tiring 
eonvieted oil full proof, he received this censure : 
that he was to pay JO.iKNi pounds line to the King, 
to be imprisoned in the Tower of Imiidon during 
His Maj< sty's pleasure, nnd tu Lhi suspended all 
oltleiis e’t In uelieiis.- -R \mt. Fasti Oxunhnsis, i. 1st. 
(Ord .MS.) 

Accrlmindtlon. s. Accusation ; reproach. 

If this ace rim inatiou Ik* levelled against me, let 
me know' my fault, while I am Inn* to make my 
defence. 1 — Life of Henrietta Maria, Quit- a to King 
('/hi rh s /. : 

Accro&ch. v. a. [N.Fr. accroc/irr.'] Draw 
to one as with a hook. Obsohtc , rare. 

The (urronehiiig or attempting to exercise royal 
power (a very uncertain ehnrircj.wns in 21 Kilw. 1 1 1. 
■■•Id In be I reason in a kuiirhl of Hertfordshire, who 


It will appear, that acenbafiiru, or lying down at 
meals, was a gesture used by very many uatiuiw.-* 
Sir T. Jirowne, Vulgar FrroUrs. 

Acoumbency. s. State of being decum- 
bent. Obsolete. 

No gesture hclltting fhmilinr accumbency.—Dr. 
Robinson, Kntloxn, p. IK: ItiiS. 

Accumbent. adj. Lcnning : (cspc'cially with 
reference to the j)ositi(Ni in which tho Ro- 
mans ate their meals). 

Tin* Roman nrmnU’nt, or more properly acctim- 
benf, pasture in eating, was iulnslueett after the first 
J’uiiie war. - Arhuthnot, Tables if ancient Coins, 
I Vi itjhts, and Measures. 

Accumbent. s. One who is placed at a din- 
ner-table, hut without reference to the an- 
cient mode of leaning. Hare. 

AVI ml a penance must be dono by every aenmhent 
in sitting out the passage through all these dishes.— 
Hi shop Hall, Occasional Mali tat ions, v. 

Accumulate, v. n. [Lat. uccumulatus } part, 
of accumulo.] Heap, or pile up. 

SI. Ambrose would never have travelled to accu- 
mulate so many miracles as he doth. Itishop ( tardi • 
ver, Krjilirativn of the Sacrament of the Aultar, 
sign. k. 2: 15.11. 

If thou dost slnnder her, and torture me, 

Tx’exer pray more; nliaudoii all rciunrtse; 

Un horror's head horrors accumulate. 

Shakcspcar, Othello, iii. 3. 

Trusht by imaginary treasons weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 

Sir J. Denham. 


I'dreilily assaulted and detailed one uf tile. king's Accumulate, r. n. Increase. 


subj«vts till In* paid him ninety pounds .— Sir IV. 
Jl/aeksfonr, Com men tarns. i 

Fin*, when il to loxve upnmrlicHi, | 

To liym anone I lie si repgt Ji neeracheth. 

Till with his licit* il in’ di vnured ; 1 

The town ho may not In- succoured. 

Cower, Cvnfessio A mantis, x. 

Accrue, r. n. [Kr. twenty part, of uearoitn : , 
- ineh’ase.] j 

1. Amnio to; he added to: (as a natural i 

production or effect, without any particular • 
res]H*ct to good or ill). | 

The Son of (hnl. hy his incarnation, hath changed [ 
the manner of that iieroonnl subsistence ; no altera- , 
tiou \ horchy accruing to the nalureof O’oil . — J loo la r, 
Herlrsiastieal Polity, v. 5t. 

It wiln uiidoubteilly his duty to levy all (lues that 
accrual to the king from offenders, amt to collect 
such taxes ns the land paid for public purposes.— 
Knnbte , Saxons in England, b. ii. eh. v. 

2. Be added: (as an advantage or improve- 
ment.). 

From which eompnet there nrising an obligation 
u pou ex'ery one so to convey his ini'nning, I lyre 
accrues >U-u> a right to every mu*, by the sumc signs, 
to judge of tho senso or meaning of the person so 
obliged to eijiresM himself. -<S'ouM, Sermons, 


The poor, by lM*ing f mwcnted from making alli- 
anees with the rich, luivc left weallli to flow in its 
ancient channels, and thus to accumulate, contrary 
In the interests of the sbito.— Coldsmith, History 
if England, (In* rye Jl. 

As their observations accumulate, nnd as tlieir ex- 
pericin c extends over a xvuler surface, they meet 
with uniformities that they hud never suspected 
to exist, and Hie discovery of whieli weakens that 
doctrine of chance with which they luid originally 
set out. - Hackle, History of Civilization in Eng- 
land, vol. i. eh. i. # 

This evidence has gone on accumulating , until it 
uoxv forms of itself a largo body of literature, con- 
taining, with the coinmeiitarieH nnniocted with it, 
an immense array of racta, m carefully eoinjiihsl, 
mid so well and clearly digi*sted, tliat more may is: 
burned from il respecting tho moral naturefof man 
than can Is* gathered from all tho accumulated cx- 
jH-rieneo of preceding ages —Ibid. 

Accumulate, adj. [leaped; collected. 

U rent ness of relief, accumulate in one place, doth 
rather invite a swarm uud sunduirvo of poor, than 
relievo those that an* naturally brod in that place.— 
Ho con. On Sutton's Estate. 

Christ promises not only heaven, but trensure in 
heaven, which imimrtH a mpro accumulate degree of 
felicity. — South, Sermons , viiL 147. 
AocikmulattOD. s. 


Let the evideneo nf such a particular miracle 1)0 j Act of accumulating. 

WhiSh ho nohii'V'd by 111 1 MilnuU., U hi. IhTOiir. 

:mil nnwiilMl to.liyimiiofallrmksnmlcaiuu'iti™. R wih^^MAvunJIortSitui dimaa-m*. 

•.fail on and mtm*(s,uf all aye. and natimu. . “W 1 * 1 W.TIMfH'lL 

— Itishop Attvrbury, Sermons. 


Ono of my place in Hyria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he achiev’d hy th* minute, lost his favour. 

Shakes pear, Antony atnl Cleopatra, iii. J. 
Home, perhaps, might wonder at sucli an tuvnutu- 
lotion of henelits, liko a kind of embroidering, or 


-ntsnop Auvrtmry, sermons. (fating of ono favour upon another .Sir U. Walton. 

8. Ap)H>ml o; or arise from : (as an ill eon- U Stttte ol bl . in|f ftccumulutal. 
sequi'licc 1 ). jjy the regular returns of it in some people, and 
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their freedom from it alter the morhiil matter i* ex- \ 
hauNtetl, it look* a* then. 1 were regular accumulations ; 
ami gathering* of it, u of other humours in the j 
body.—. Arbuthnot, On the Mature and (//twee of. 
Aliment*. | 

In evcjr country, as anon as the accumulation of . 

• wealth has reached a certain ]K)int f Mm* produce of 

raeh man's labour Iwenim* more tlum Hiillieieut lor I 
liiN own support..— Ruckle, History of (Jicihsat ion in 
England, v»l. i. eh. L j 

Id Medicine the word has utmost, a teclmicn 
sen so, denoting those medicines which, 
after having been administered for a cer- 
tain time without any dangerous effects, 
suddenly net us if the lust dose had repre- 
sented all the preceding ones. • 

In dosra somewhat larger, although little inime- 
din to Hl'irts n*sult from any one of lliem, it produces 
b.v accumulation in tho course of two, four, or six 
days a copious nnd permanent bow of urine.— Chris- 
tistoi, Disjuusary, v. Digitalis. 

Accumulative, adj. With a tendency to ac- 
cumulate. 

If tlm injury meet not with meekness, it then 
neipiires another accumulative guilt, and stands 
answerable not only for its own positive ill, but for 
all the accidental, which it enuseth in the sutlcrer. 
—Dr. U. More. GovtirnmnU of the Tongue. 

'Great wits to mildness surely are allied,' says ] 
Thy ilen, noil tmo so fkr as this that genius of tho 

• highest kind implies an unusual intensity of thn 1 

modifying power, which, dctnelicd from the discri- 
minative and productive power, might conjure a 
pialled straw into a royal diadem; but it would bi- 
nt least as true, that great genius is most alien from 
iTiiuiui'ss, -yea, divided from it by an impassnlile 
mountain,-' namely, the activity of thought and 
vivacity af the acmmulatiw memory, which are no 
less essential constituents of 'grout wit.’ — 6Wr- i 
ridge, Tahiti Talk. j 

efapuiativeiy. adv. In an accumulating 
winner ; in heaps. I 

Heart is put lien* aceumuhdinty, as that whoso 
eleniiness musi la* milled to the purity of conver- 
sation to com pleat it .—AlUstnv, Sermon*, ii. ill. . 
(On l MS.) 

Accumulator, x. One who accumulates. 1 

Injuries may fall upon the passive man, vet, with- 
out revenge, there would lie no broils mid quarrels, 
the great arm mutator* and multipliers of injuries. 
—Dr. II. More, Decay of Christian Duly. 
Accuracy. a. Exactness, nicety. ; 

This perfect luiillcc nml aeeuraey might have I 
been oniiUisl.aiid yet they liavo made shill 1» move. 

- Dr. II. More. , 

(Jiiiekiieas of ininginntion is seen in the invent ion, 
fertility in the fancy, ami Hie accuracy in the* cx- 
prcNsion.— Dryden. 

We consider tlm uniformity of the whole design. 
aeeuraey of the I'lilciilatioiis, and skill ill restoring 
HmlcouipariiigpiisHagesofaiiririil authors. Arbnth- 
iwl. Titbit* of ancient Coin*, Weights, ami Mens tins. 

The chick! just escaped from the shell, picks up u 
minute insect, directing its beak with the greatest 
accuracy. — Whrtccll, History gf Scientific Ideas, 
b. ix. eh. v. art. 2, 'I. 

Accurate, adj. [Lat. accuratus t Fr. ac- 
cural.] 

1. Exact: (applied to person*). 

It is often impossible in the mil lire of the thine 
to please all. or not otVeiul some, however arm rate 
amt careful wo bo iu our coudud. — Wulcrland, 
Sermons, 1. HI. 

-■ Without defect or failure : (applied to 
things). 

No man living has made more turn rate trials (ban 
Reaumur, that brightest opiaAiont of France.— 
Colson, 

Rich and accurate dressings, or lovely adorn burs, 
such on were usual to the Persum delicacy, soft. less, 
atm luxury .— Jeremy Taylor, Artificial Handsome- 
m ss, p. l®. 

3. Determinate ; precisely fixed. 

Those conrcivft tho celestial I sillies have more 
accurate iulluences upon these things Mow, Ilian 
t indit'd they have but in gross.— Macon. 

Accurately, adv. In an accurate manner ; 
exactly, without error, nicely. 

The sine of iticiilcnco is either accurately, or very 
nearly, in a given ratio to tho Nine of refraction. -- 
Sir I. Newton. 

That all these distances, motions, and quantities of 
matter, should ho so accurately nnd harmoniously 
adjusted in this groat variety of our systems, is id hive 
tho fortuitous hits of blind material causes, nnd 
must certainly flow from tho eternal fountain of 
wisdom.— Bentley, 

Accurateness, s. Exactness nicety. 

l*ut sometime after, suspecting that in making 
this observation 1 had not determined the din meter 
of thn Hphoro with suDU-ient uccurahmtu, 1 re- 
peated the experiment.— £ir /. Newton. 
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III a work of act. ns Longinus olwcrvor., man ad- 
mires the curioMiy and arenratvuess-. in a wu'l; of 
nature, the vast ness and ningiiilici ncu thereof.— 

Sin nser, On Prodigiis. p. 127. i 

Acourae. v. a. Doom to misery; invoke 
mNcry upon any one. See Curse. 1 

As if it wen- aiMiiilueky comet, or as if Cod bad 2. Ultimo or miMItt*: (in opposition io tip - 
mi accurst it it, that it should never shine to giu* ■ ■ ■ 

light in things cum-iTuing our duty any way towards 
him. Hoohi . 


With fur. 

Never send up the leg of a fowl nt supper, while 
there is a cut nr dog in the house, that ran In* ,«■- 
ruseilfar running away w itli it ; Ibit, if 1 here hap- 
]M*n to be neitln'r.ynu ihiinI. lay it upon tin; nils. <>r 
a strange greyhound —Stri/l. 


p/aud or justify). 

' r, *“ ! r eimsi'V-nre lu*nn>th witness, nml lluir 
tlmuglits the mean while accusing or else exeuviix 
Olie miot her.— Homans, ii. 1&. 

Your valour would jour sloth too much aaeusr. 
And therefore, like themselves, they nriuras choose. 

Drydm, Tyrannic!; . . 


Wlieii ll'ldi'bratiil accursed nnd cast down from 
his throm* Jli-nry IV. there wi n' m.uc so I'grdy as 
to defend their lord. Sir II'. Raleigh, Essays. 

’Tis the most certain sign the world's accurst. 

That tho ls*hl tilings wrniritcd are and worst. i _ , , . 

Sir J. Dt uham. Accuior. x. One* wlio brings 
And thoeily shall he accursed, even it mid all that against another, 
are Lhcreill, to the Imnl. Joshua, vi. 17. | 

Fly to tlw court of Ktiglaud, ami unfold j 

His message civ he come, that n swill blessing ' 

May soon relnni to this our sutreriug country, 
tinder a hand acmrs'd. S.'udrs/wa r, Maeht (h, iii. ft 
They, like tho seed from which they sprung, ac- 
curst. 

Against the gods immortal liatnsl nurst. Dryden. 

Accfirsed. part. adj. Umlor a curse. 

Tin ■' ’part of ‘ ' ry of wicked men, and 

th> •tccunml .spirits, the devils, is this, Unit they 
an* id n ilispositiun contrary to tioil. Archbishop 
Tillofson. 

Accursedly, adv. After Hit* manner of that 
which is accursed. 

Whi're the brood of iniquity will coinc and ebnl- j 
lemre him, and there alike curse 1 heir parents and ' 


a (Miarjio 

Then' are some persons forbidden to Ik* arcus rs, 
nil tile seore of tlieir sex, as women ; others, of their 
nge, as pupils and infants; other*. upon tin.* aceouut 
of some crimes commit led by them; and otlierH.nu 
the seore of some filthy lucre to propose to gam 
then-liy others, on the wore of their eondilions. as 
hlierl Hies mraiiist 1 heir patrons; and others, this >ugli 
A siispieiou nt - eulimiiiy, as having mii'e already 
given faNe evideiiee; nnd, lastly, others on nernuul 
of tlieir poverty . as not being worth more than lifl.v 
auivi.- Aytifii, Pa a rgon Juris ranonici. 

goisl iiiiim.m ho drank the puis'nouH draught, 
NVith mind M-renc, and could imt wish to kco 
H is vile arcus, r drink as dn-p as he. Dryih n. 

If tin; (lews' at accused maketh his innocence plainly 
to appear upon his trial, the arrest r is immeiliiiiely 
(nit loan ignominious death; nnd, nut of his goods 
lUlil Infills, ill* 1 IliUnrriil Im'Sh UUUtlnmlv fi'i 
peused. Sir ft, Guilin rs Travels. 

All inquiry was instituted; but the result not nnlv 
disappointed, bnl utterly eoiil'i.umled the accnstA 
— Macaulay , History of England, eh. xxiii. 

Accusablc. tulj. That may bo censured ; Accusing:, verbal uhs. Act of ouo who :ic- 
blnmable; rulpabte. { 

Nature's impmv ision were justly nenixahle, if ant- \ 
nials, so subject unto diseases from bilious causes, i 
should want a (iroper niiireynnco for elmlcr.— Sir 


the I (evil, to whom they, equally and as accursctlty, 
rvl.'ile as tlioso that joined to liegcl their vices, - 
Athstrcc, S'Tiichis, j, uni. (Onl MS.) 


discs. 

• No remembrance of naughtiness delimits Imt mine 
own ; and un'lliinks the accusing liu traps mivhl iu 
some milliner excuse my fault,' wfneb certainly I 
I loth to do.- AVr 1‘. Sidney. 

... . a! 1 ™' 1 Accfistom. r. «. [N.Fr. accoiift/wtcr.] 1 la* 

Mo conceive (ho law hath ever been in the parlia- 1 j •*, t - L J 

mciitnry pmee ding*, that if a mail were iiupeiudied, ! l /J!. 11 ’ 1,1,11 ' . 

as of tiva-,on, being tin* highest crime, the accusant a. Oi persons: (with to). 


T. Jlroirne, Ycltur Erratics. 

Accusant, s. Out; who accuses. 


1 1 him In the proof of the charge, and may 
not fail to any meaner impeachment upmi failing of 
tin* higher. Hishop Halt, Remains, Life , p. Ki. 

Accusation. 8. Act of accusing; charge 
brought against any one by the accuser. 

i oil read 

These accusations, and them: grievous crimes 
Committed by your person, ami your followers. 

S/iaktSjicar, Richard II. iv. 1. 

All accusation, in the very 11 ill lire of the thing, Accustom, r. H. 

lie wont to do anything, 


How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits i 

Milton, Paradis,- Last, xi. 2* >. 

It lias Imvii some Advantage to accustom one's >. l i 
to hooks of the same edition.— Watts, I.nproet no »f 
of the Mind. 

1). Of I hint/s : (with with). 

Xucli instructions a a they had been accnst"io->l 
with. -Iloi’kt r. 


.till supposing, and being founded upon some law : j | 
for where then* is no law, 1 here ran be no transercs ' 
sum; and where there can be no transgression, I 
am Min* there ought to lie no accusation.— Smith, 
Sermons. 

Jn regard to the meaning of the word * category,* 
il is a term 1 koto wed from the Courts of Law, iu 
\vhi"h it literally signilies an accusation.— Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lt cl it res, ii. IU7. 

Accusations and recriminations passed backward 
ami forward between the contending pnrtira.— Ma- 
eaul.iy. History of England, eh. i. 

Accusative, x. In (inmunar. See Ob- 


jective. • 

j The Pi-an lira bids that if (be Priests by trado 
lie (ieiiitiies, I >:i I ives they shall Is* made; 
Accttsii/iri- hcTI make. a V«H*ative 
Hretbren from llelj to save l>y Ablative. 

Translation of Afumalypsi* (7 oli<c. 

Accusative, adj. Censuring, accusing. Ob- 
solete. 


Obsolete. 

A boat over-freidited sunk, ami all drowned, 
saving one woman, that in her lirst popping up 
again, which most living things accustom, goL hold 
of the boat, ftnvir. 

| '2. ('nliabit. It are. 

Mneb Iretterdnwo Itriton.s fulfil the work of nature 
fliau you Koiiiaus; we with the iiesl men accusfn, i 
oiK'iily ; you with the basest commit private aduU 
tericx.— JDt ton, History of Englaiul, iii. 

|Aoodstom. x. Custom. Hare. 

Justinian orTrihonian detines matrimony * a con- 
junction of man nml woman containing individual 
accustom of life.’- Milton, Tetrachordon. 

Accuatomable. adj. Of long custom or 
habit; liabilttal; eustomary. Jtare. 

Animals even of the same original, extract ion. ami 
species, may be diversified by accnstomahtr residenco 
iu one climate, from wiint lln v an* in another. - Sir 
M. Hate, Origination of Mankind , xx. 


This hath been a very accusafirc age ; yet 1 have 1 Ac custom ably. adv. Hare, 


not hi-i ni any superstition (much Ira* idolatry) 
barged •miit'li less proved! ii|hhi the several bishoi 
of Lou bin. \\ uieliester. Chester. Carlisle, l liichester. 
- - Sir E. Jh ring, Sgt t chi s, p. 1 1 2. 

Accusatory, adj. Producing or containing 
an accusation. 

Iu a charge (’f adultery, the accuser ought to set 
forth, iu the nccusiitiirii liliel, some eertniu and de- 
liuilc liiiif. - Ah'iJI'c . Pan-rgoi Jurist 'a nan ni. 

Jt was n ml rived to have petitions accusafurc tram 
many |iarts of the kingdom against episcopal go- 
vcnnnent.--/b'x/iii/) Ha U, Itnnani*, Life, p. 4ft. 

The burden of iheir accusatory strain was, (hat 
justice delayed was imt worth having. -Totrasuid, 
Eire* of Ttrt liv eminent JudgiS, t/onl Eldon. 
Accuie. r. a. [Idit. atruxu . j 
l. Chargt 1 with ti crime : (with of). 

lie stripp'd the liear's-fout of its lrafy growth ; 
And. railing western winds, accus'd the spring of 
sloth. Dryden. Virgil's Georgia, iv. 


1. According to custom. 

Touching the king's tines nccustomahly paid for 
tho purchasing of writ* original, I lind no certain 
beginning of them, and do therefore think lliat they 
grew ii[i with the chancery.— Hayon, A!i< nations. 

Men. by a certain address nnd instinct of nature 
to declare their mutual love and amity one towards 
another, have acrnstomahly iivd certain iminni'isof 
outward actions, having some agreisibleuras with 
the. same thing which they would witness to Ih> 
within them, noiiio after one fashion, others after 
nnot her.— Jlarmar, Translation of lit cu, p. 17. 

2. Habitually. 

Whether any sister of this house hath any fluid- 
linrity witli religious men, secular priests, or lay 
men, Wing imt near of kin uulo them? Ilem: 
whether any sinter of this house hath been taken 
ami found with any such nirust>anaj>ly sb eoiimmii- 
iniE, and could not shew any reasonable mu**' why 
they so (lid 1— Visitation of Moiuistinriis, Hit nu t, l 
1 tra. B. iii. i. 


Tlu* pf ifess*rs nrc aernstd gt allethc ill practice* JkCOtxitomaBOOi 8. CustOIH.llUbit.USe. Ob' 
Inch in iv M'eiu tol>e llie ill coiisequciiraa ol ttwir . i 


which ii , 
principle:.. -Add.soii. 


sotete . 
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ACCMTOMAttlLT ) A f P T r 

Acidity J A l; l; l 

Thrortgh accustomance and negligence, and per- ' 
haps some other causes, we neither feel it in <>ur own 
bodies, nor take notire of it in others.- - Boyle. 
Aoodatomarlly. adv. According to common j 
or customary practice, lltire. j 

Go on, rlietorick, and expose thA peculiar cuiincncy I 
which you accustomarily marshal before logick to 1 
public view. - Cteaveland. j 

Aoofo tomary. udj. Usual; practised; ac 
cording to custom, ///nr. 

Christ, in the fifth of Matthew, forliiildeth not all 
kind of .swearing. but the ordinary and accustomary 
xwenring then in mm among tlm Jews, -Ecatley, 
Dip /nr Dipt, p. liW. 

Accustomed. part. udj. According to cus- 
tom; frequent; usual. 

r.ook bow Nbcrulwlmr liands.--Iti*saii fweM*Aw»iY# 
action with licr, tosceni thus washing her hands: I 
hair known her continue in this a quarter of an 
hour. —S/utkcsjva r, Marin th, v. 1. 

Accustomedneta. x. Abstraction suggested 
by Accustomed. Hare, „ 

A*vnnhn»nlHuiH to sin hardens the heart. —Picr'r, 
Mr toons, p. £10. 

Ace. a. [Lit. as, the name of a Roman 
coin, ustsl ns the unit in the Roman calcu- 
lations of money.] 

1. Unit ; single point on cards or dice. 

WIcmi lots are shulllcd together in a lap, urn, or 
pitcher; or if a man blindfold easts u (lie; what 

* reason in thn world can he have to presume, that lie 


A CHI 

Hr the analogy of the prills of the acephalous 
molhiNks wn may regard the meelumism for renew- 
ing the surrounding oxygcnWd mediuni upon tlm 
rnipintoKy surface to lm the siqicrficial vilimtile 
cilia, tho action of which upon the water is neces- 
sarily attended in the free Infusoria with a reaction 
which rolls the little animalcule through its native 
element, and produces the semblance of a definite 
voluntary movement. — Owen, Lectures oh Com * 
partitive Anatomy, lect. ii. 

AoArblty. x. [Fr. acerbitf : ; Lnt. aerrbitas.’] 
Sharpness of temper, suffering, or lan- 
guage. 

True it is, that thn talents for criticism, namely, 
smart ness, quick censure, vivacity of remark, indeed 
nil but acerbitf/, seem rather the gills of youth than 
of old nge. Po/n\ 

Thus Zonliar with acerbity reply’ll : 

Tliink'st tluiu by talking to be justify'd? 

U. Sandy*, Jolt, p. 17. 

It is ever a rule, that any over great penalty (lie- 
sides the acerbity of it) deads the execution of the 
law. Huron, Touching the Laws of England. 

The acerbity of this punishment (.crucifixion] 
appears, in that those who were of any merciful dis- 
position would first cause such as were adjudged to 
the cross to be slain, and then to Ini crucified.— 
Jlishnp Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, art. iv. 

The Knglish seminaries of Romish priests abroad 
m'vcr harhoiired a more excellent scribe than was 
Air. Parsons, whether we observe his elegancy in 
style, dexterity in invention, suhtilty in contrivance, 
audacity in undertaking, or acirbity and scurrility 
in his invectives against his adversaries. -- Bishop 
Morton, Discharge, p. 20T*. 


shall draw a white stone rather than » black, or Ac6ioency a a 1 . Tendency to aridity, 
throw an in* rather than a sise South. Nurses should never give* suck after fasting ; the 

(puulrtlle, she has often told me, was her first milk having an acrseency very prejudicial to llie 

Jove; but whist had engaged her umliirer esteem. constitution of the rocipient.-V.nira, Life of Bishop 

'llie former, she said, was slimvy and s|hsmous. and Horne p .H. r ifi. 

likely to nlliim young persons. Thn uncertainly ’ ' ’ ’ mil. l u 11u n 

and quick shifting or partners -a thing which tlm Aocaoent. 8. 1 hat which uU3 a tendency to 

constancy of wlrist abhors; tin 1 dazzling supremacy acidity. 

and regal invest iture of Spadillc absurd as she Tho same persons, imrbaps, had enjoyed their 
justly oliservisl, In the pur.* aristocracy of wlimt, health as well with a mixture of animal diet, qmi- 

wliere his crown am garter give him no prom* ifflcd with a Mim< . irllt quantity or aciscmf*-, ns, 

power als*ye his brollicr-nobility of tho ans;-- the bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors.— Jrbnthuid, 

p.ldy vanity, so taking to the lnexjmneuced i.r (>n the Sainre nntl Ch(lice of Aliments. 

B/ *"■ Aeetou,. ,ulj. list, tfrism = vim^r.] 
2. Small quantity ; particle; atom. Having tho quality of vinegar ; sour. 

He Wifi not lade an nee of absolute certainly ; but it- skins or llu bSX^K 

however doubtftil or improljtihlc 1 tie tiling is, coming *\Skuu Hi..,, (.nl ll 

^i'lfnut fiHli.T /ihr wiir.li' »(irlilih«ll | i»U»r»ii«nto»ii^iirit-A(fc 

not bribe me to it. ■ J/rydt n, S/tauish Friar. Ache. A. [si Mimed, at IliO date of the quota- 

Acfcldama. *. [Hebrew.] Field of blood; lions, aitsh, and with its plural sounded as 
accursed place. uilsh-rs.j Continued pain. See A ke. 

Such were bis f Dominick 'si anathema* and sen- I'll nick this- with old cramps; 

fences, tlm elfeets wlirreof mnde that jwrt of the Fill all thy lamea with aches, make thee roar, 
world an aceldanm, a field of blood. — It orthington, Tliat Ix-asts sluill tremble nl thy dill. 

Hi *• ‘i Hatties, p. (13. Shaki s/iear. Tempest, i. 2. 

No mystery— hut that of love divine, A coming shower your shooting corns presage, 

Which lifts us on the seraph's llnming wing, Old adus throb, your hollow tiMjtli will rage. Swift. 

¥nm rarth'i aeMnma . tlii» nr Ache. v. n. lto in pain. 

Of uw.nl anguwh, n.»l oT | <*tw,ri il . 1,'p.m our arc .lullodaiul .pout 

'IVi.Bf .« nrrhhitna «rlmft V of 1»WJ sii-ilv hy any extraordinary iiiteiition, and our very eyes 

taTM »:>!' -*j •; I |«B o»“iuy 

Xaturat Society object, ttlanvdte. 

Aciphallft. a. [Or. -f = not, n^Xi-hmd.} Achievable, udj. Possible to be aebieved, 
One who acknowltMl^cs no head or superior. performed, efleeted, completed, won. 

Tliina, ntoJuUMa wkn will endure tin bend hut To ntlSO A dead Ilian to lift* - doth Hot mVolvOCOn- 

tbat m , n K (L IS I 1 trndietion, and is therefon- an object of power, anil 

A - W Om+smm. Jlarnue, .W- 

Aceph&iooykt. a. [Hr. bKnpn\o<: •- without ^chiewanoe. 8. Performance ; effect ; coin- 
head, KuoTtr ^ bladder.] In Zoology. Sjm;- plction. 


ACID 

All the greatest exploits achieved within tho 
memory of that generation by Knglish soldiers laid 
been achieved In war against Kngiiah princes.— 
Macaulay, History gf England , eli. iii. 

Aotiievement. 8. 

1. Performance of an action. *■ 

The imagination of Xerxea wna inflamed with the 
prospect of rivalling or surpassing the achievements 
of hut glorious predecessors . — Bislutp Thirhvall, 
History of Greece, eh. xv. 

2. Coat of arms fully emblazoned. 

And in thv flute, tho dusty ftpoife among. 

II igh on t lie burnish’d roof, mv banner slmli be hiuig : 
Hank'd wifli my champions’ bucklers, anil below, 
With arms revers'd, tho achievements of tho foe. 

Vrydcn. 

* There was hung over thn common prate an at • 
chirremeut, commonly cal list a hatchment.— I\ r mnt, 
A theme Oxonienses, il. 111). (Ord MS.) 

Aohlfoer. 8. One who jierforms ; one who 
obtains what he endeavours after. 

Those conquerors and achievers of mighty exploits 
(those Alexanders and Orsars) who have been n^ 
nowiiis] for doing things which seemed great, rather 
than for)M‘rronningwliat wa» truly good .—Harrow, 
tt'orks, i.3». 

Aching, verbal abs. [perhaps sounded, at the 
tlate of the quotation, as akimj ; not neces- 
sarily as uitnh-inff.] Pain ; uneasiness. 

When old age comes to wait lqiou a great and 
worahiijful sinner, it roines attended with many 
puinfiif girds and achingt, called the gout— South. 

Achromatic, udj. [(ir. d = not ; \pmpn = eo- 
lottr.J In Optics. Possessing tlie quality 
of freeing from colour. 

The telescope most coiiiiiiouly used in astronomy 
for IIicM* jiiirpiss's.is tlm refracting tel! si‘0|»e, which 
consists of mi object glass* (either single, or, as is 
now almost universal, double) forming what is called 
in optics aii achromatic combination. . . n.-tube . . 
and mi eye-lens. Sir J. Herschel, Out lints tjf Astro- 
nomy. 

Achr6matlim. a. In Optics. Freedom from 
colour. 

The achromatism [i.e. destruction of the primary 
colours which accompany the image of an ohjert 
seen through a lens or prism I of lenses deps>Ti>ls on 
the same principles, nrnl is determined in the same 
manner, ns that of prisms. Vrr. Dictionary of 

f Science. Literature, and A rt, in voce. 

Add. udj. [Lat. audits ; Fr. acide.'] Sour, 
sharp. 

Wild trees Inst longer than garden trees; and in 
the same kind, those whose fruit is acid more tlinu 
those whose fruit is swisA. Bacon, Sutural History. 

Acid, or sour, proceeds from a s:ilt of tlie unuie 
nature, without mixture of oil ; in niiMtere tastes tho 
oily parts have liol disentangled themselves from 
tho suits and earthy parts; such is the taste of un- 
ripe fruits.— Arhutnnut, On the Mature and Choice 
of At i minis. 

Add. x. 


vies of internal parasite. 

In this rntegory the common pathological product 
/ailed hydatid, ntiri amdialocyst by Idiemur, is by 
many received,. 1 md ought not, perhaps, in this place 
to be omilted. The acephatocyst consists of a sub- 


Of wlmt prowess he was in arms, and how valiant 
and good a captain in liattle, it limy sufficiently 
appear to them that will read his noble acts and 
achievanren in the liooks IsTore remembered .' — Sir 
T. Etyot, The Goner nour, 1P5 b. 


if. 1 . ,, V' , ! !l .r/T ‘; val , vrsi ' ,1 ,‘; 111 WY 1 *!' ,,uil L Achieve. V. a. [N.Fr. achcver - to complete.] 

sus|H-nded freely in the fluid of a cyst of the sur- , ,, .. ir L i i • 1 J 

rounding condensed cellular tissue; sometimes 1* 1 crfomi, offi'Ct «l dt'SIJJH prosjiorously. 


CSod grauuto 1 mole it well achevc, 

Goiocr, Cnnfessut Amantis, Vrologus. p. 6. 
Our toils, my fricinis, are crown'd with sure 
success: 

The greater part perform'd, achieve tho less. 

Lryden. 


attached to such a cyst; developing smnller a/vpfta- 
h trysts, which are discharged from the outer or the 
inner surface of the parent cyst. Tliesi! acepha- 
lorysts vary from the kizi? of a js-a to tliat of a child’s 
head. In the larger ones the wall of the cyst has a 
distinctly laminated texture. They are of‘n pearly 
whiteness, without fibrous struct urc. clastic, spurt- 2 Gain, obtain, 
ing out their fluid when punctured. Their tissue is liiweimni is l, /industry 

imposed chiefly of a sul.sta.iec closely analogous x " 

to nll>tiini>Ti, but differing by its solubility in hydro- 
chloric and ; and also of another neeiiliar sulistaneo 
analogous to miieus. The tluid of the anphalocyst 
rontains a small quantity of alluimen with some 
salts, 'inehylhig muriate of soda, and a large pro- 
portion of gelatin. -Oicm, JActurcs on Comptiratiw 
Anatomy iv. 

Aolphalotu. adj* In Natural History. 

Without head : (applied to the Bivalve 
Mollusca). 


. , „ achiev'd, 

A.id p» i rfected by tho swift courso of time. 

Shako*) tear, Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 3. 

Tliou hast tu'hUv'd our liberty, confin'd 
Within hell-gates till now. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 3<W. 

He was far from satislhsl with the sacrifice, as he 
deemed it, of dignify, and tho compromise of state 
principles by which it lias ls'cn achwml, - M erica te, 
History of the Homans unite r the Empire, ch. xlii. 

Show ull the spoils by valiant kings achiev'd. 

And groaning nations by tlicir arms reliev’d. j 

Prior . j 


1. Acid substance. 

Tho chymist can draw subtile spirits, that will 
work upon one another at some distance, vix. spirits 
of alkalies and acids.— A ubiry. Miscellanies, p. 147. 

Salts, sulphurs, and mercuries, acids, and alkalis, 
an 1 principles which can smooth things to thorn 
only who livcalmuL the luriuuie.— A. Smith, History 
of Astronomy, § 2. 

2. I u Chemistry. Opposite to on alkali, q. v. ; 
also Oxyp:<-n- 

The first attempt to form a systematic chemical 
nomenclature was made by lavoisier, Guyton do 
Morvcuu, and Foureroy. soon after tho discovery of 
oxygen gas. Tho newly discovered elements were 
named from some si riking property. Thus oxygen, 
from o£v«, acid, and ytreany, to generate, wus so 
called from a Is'lief (since showu to lie imus- urate) 
tluit it is I lie universal eausu of acidity. Tlie name 
of an arid was derived from the Nulwtance acidified 
by the oxygen ; to whieh was the termination in -hr. 
aims suliiimr/f* ami carbonm acids signified com- 
puuiids of carbon and Mulpliur with oxygen. Should 
wilplmr, or any other issly. form two acids, tho 
ii.'ime of tliat containing the least oxygen was made 
to leniiiiiale in -ms, us sulphurous add .— Turner 
Jnoryanic Chemistry, p. 12H. 

Aoidlst. s. One who maintains tho doctrine 
of acids. 

1 will at present instance only in brimstone, which 
is a mild sofa body, and ngrccaule to what tho acid - 
isls would call an alkali— Hr. Stare , On Alkalies 
and Acids, History gf the Royal Society, iv. 442. 

Acidity. 8. Attribute suggested by the ad- 
jective Acid. 

Fishes, by the holp of a dissolvent liquor, corrode 
and reduce their meat, skin, bones, and all, into a 
chylus or croninr; and yot this liquor manitests 
nothing of acidity to the taste.— Bay. 
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ACID 

When the taste of the mouth is hitter, it is n sign 
of r redundance of n bilious alkali, fund demands a 
quite different diet from I lie case of acidity or sour- 
new. Jrbulhnot, On the Nature and Choice if A //• 
meats. 

Acidulate. v. n. Impregnate or tinge with 
adds in a alight. degree. 

A diet of fresh unsalted things, watery liquors, 
acidulated. fnrinneeous emollient sulwtanere, sour 
milk, butter, nud acid fruits. Arbuthuot, On the 
"Sat ure rrwr/ Choice of Aliments. 

Acidulent. adj. With an expression of addity. 

Hut king's confessor Ahhtf M mid on starts forward ; 
with anxious acidnhnt thee, twilehes him hv the 
sleeve; whispers in his ear. Whereupon tluAmnr 
cardinal has to turn round ; nml dorian* audibly, 

* that his majesty repents of any suhjeets of seundnl 
ho may Imve given (a pit doimor) ; and purimses, hy 
tho strength of Heaven assist ing him, to avoid the 
like for the flit tire!’— Carlyle, French Revolution, 
pt. i. b. i. eh. iv. 

Acidulous, ad]. Slightly add. 

Dulcified fltuu acidulous tincture.— Burke. 

Acknow. v. a . Acknowledge ; confess. Ob- 
solete. 

You will not bo acknnwn. sir why. ’tin wiso : 

Thus do all gamesters at nil games dissemble. 

11. Juusan, Volpniie, v. ft. 

Sotno say lie was married to her privilic, hut durst 
not ho acknoum of it.- Haring ton, Life of Ariosto, 
p. 418. 

Acknowledge, v. a. 

1. Own the knowledge of; own atiy thing or 
person in a particular character; recognize; 
admit. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And* will acknowletlgc you and Jessica, 

In place of Jord Hassanio nnd myself. 

Slut krsjM.il r. Merchant of Venice, iii. 4 

None that acknowledge Hod, or providence, 

Tlicir nouIh* eternity did ever doubt. 

Sir J. Dories, On the Immortality of the Soul. 

It repeal'd the promise respecting canons nnd 
constitutions, avkwnehitgiil that nil convocations 
ought to bo summoned hy the king’s writ, and 
agreed Mint a commission of thirty-two persons 
should be appointed for 1 lie reformat ion of the eerie* 
sinstical taws. -t Hailstone, The State in its Relations 
to the Church . eh. vii. 

Hut. the influence attributed to (Yerops, nml the 
mention of Amphietyon nmmigthe kings of Athens, 
indurate that Alliens was ncknoirlcdgul as the head 
of this confederacy.— Bishop Thirhvall , History of 
(Jrctre, eh. xi. 

2. Confess (as u fault). 

For I ncknoirletlf/e my transgressions : and my sin 
is ever isM'ore me.--/ Want. H. 3. 

Tn the flrst place, therefore, I thank Ailly acknow- 
ledge to the Almighty power the assist nnee he has 
given mein the beginning, and tins prosecution of 
my present st udies.— Dryden. 

Acknowledgement. a. 

1. Recognition, admission, concession, con- 
fession. 

The due contemplation of the human nature doth, 
by a necessary connexion and chain of causes, carry 
us up to the unavoidable acknowledgement of the 
Deity ; because it carries every thinking man tn an 
original of every successive individual.— Sir M. Hale, 
Original io. of Ma n ki ad. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgement of the 
Christian faith, thu eunuch was baptised hy Philip. 
Hooker. 

2. Act of attestation any concession (such 
as homage) ; something given or done in 
confession of a benefit, received. 

There bo many wide countries in Ireland, which 
tho laws of KiiKhuid wore never established in, m»r 
ally ark natch dormant of subjection inode. - Spenser, 
State (f Inland. 

The second iy an acknoirletlgemcnt to his majesty 
for the brave of fishing u|m>ii his coasts ; nnd t hough 
this may not Ik* grounded upon any treaty, yet, if it 
appear to 1 m> on ancient right on our side, nud cus- 
tom on theirs, not determined or extinguished by 
any treaty lad ween us. it may with Justi *e be insisted 
on.— Sir IV. Temple, Miscellanies. 

Acknowledger, r. One who acknowledges. 

Hhe proved one of his most Isamliflil Iwncfactors 
and ho as great an acknawUdgvr of it.—/. Walton 
L\fe of Herbert. 

Acknowledging, part. adj. Grateful ; ready 
to tick now led/c tmicfits received. 

Ho has shewn his hero acknowledging and un- 
gmlcftil, compassionate nod linrd-hcartcd ; but, at 
‘ho Isittom, fickle and sclf-iutcrealcd. —Dryden, Pr* 
face to the /Eiidd. 

Acme. s. [Gr. = highest point.] Height 
of anything. 

Its acme of human prosperity and greatness. — 
Burke, On a Regicide Peace. 

VOL. I. 


AC 0 U ■ 

iv. In n cold condition. 

Thus laic this poore in great distressc, 

Aeolde and liongred at his gate. 

Gower. Confessia A maul is, b. vi. 

Poor Tom'a aeold, ■ Nhnketpcar, Ring I* or, iii. 4. 

Ac&othfit. s. [Gr. nroAow(ifi.i - follow.] One 
of the lowest order in tho Romish church, 
whose office is to prepare the elements for 
the offices, to light the church, &c. i 

It is duty, according to the papal law. when the 
bishop sings mass, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appenr in their proper habits; and to sis* that all 
the olUis*s of the church Ih* rightly iierfonued; Ian 
ordain the acototh-ist. to keep the sacred vessels.-- 
Aylijfe, Parergvn Juris Canoniri. 

Acolyte, or Acolytbe. s. Same with Aco- 
lothist. 

At tho end of every station, an amlyfhc (an in- 
ferior kind or officer) dips this pitiful pnlch into I he 
oil of a burning lamp ; and having wi|ied it as clean I 
as he can. conn's to the pope for a blessing.- Ureviut , 1 
Saul and Samuel at Emlor, p. Hit . 

Ac6mber. v. a. Encumber. Obsolete. 

Me thynkeye nre not greily with wyt arimheryd. 
—Skelton, MayniJ\cvnce., *2212. 

Aconite, s. [(Jr. drrii’«mr.J Hot unit: nil if the 
Aeonit mu is the mime of the genus contain- 
ing the monkshood (Aeonitum N»]H'11 iis) 
mid its congeners. — In ihirdenintj, nnd 
common conversation, aconite is the name 
of tho Kranthis nivalis. For the extent to 
which it is n synonyme for the wolfsbane, 
see that word. —In Literature, it is used for 
any poisonous vegetable. 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, 

Nor nourishes the linn’s angry seed ; 

Nor pois’noiH aconite is here produc'd; 

Or grows unknown, nr is, when known, refus'd. 

Drgden. 

Aeonitum. s. [I, at.] Same as A c unit e. 

An strong 

An aconifnm, or rash gunpowder. 

Shakisprar, Ih nryJV. Part II. iv. A. 

Aeop. ntlr. At the top; high up. Obsolete. 

Marry, she is noL in fashion yet; she wears 
A hood, bill it stands amp. 

Jl. Jonsnn, Alchemist, ii. fi. 

Acorn, .v. [A.S.rir ^ oak, corn-- corn, kernel, 
nul.] Fruit of the oak. 

Krrours, sucli ns nre blit acorns in your younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads. nud become in- 
llexiblo. Sir T. llrownc. Vulgar Errour*. 

Content with futs| which nnl lire freely bred. 

On wildings and on st rawljerrics they led ; 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the rest. 

And fallen acorns furnish'd out a least. 

I try den. Translation from Ovid. 

lie that is nourish'd b.v the acorns In* picked up 
under nil oak, or the. apples lie gathered from the 
trees in the wood, has certainly npjiroprialcd them 1 
to himself. Locke. j 

Acorn-shell. s. llurnurle. 
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phenomena, especially ns the sound is one of tho 
most derisive facts in indicat'ng the mode of vibra* 
t ion - - Win icvtl, History if thh Inductive Sciences, 
h. viii. eh. vi^ 

Acoustician. s. One who investigates the 
phenomena of sound. 

The transverse vibrations in which tho rod go»n 
backwards and forwards across the line of its length, 
were 1 lie only ones notiivd hv the earlier acousti- 
cians: the others were principally brought into 
notice by dilnflni.— HTw-ifvW, History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences, b. viii. ell. vi. 

Aco&sttoa. i. [Gr. aninrrtvn, nent. plur. 
of .fM.iWifc.ii;- nppertfiining to hearing.] 
Science of sound. 

Hauveur.wbn. though deaf for tho first sovi*n years 
of his lire, was one of the greatest promoters of tho 
science nf sound, and gave it its linine acoustics , 
endeavoured, also, nbout t lie same time, to determine 
the number of vibrations of a standard note, or, as 
he called il, tixed sound. Whcwtdl, History ef the 
Inductive Sen tiers, b. viii. eh. ii. 

Of the organ of hearing there is no outward sign; 
but the essential part. the acoustic labyrinth, is pre- 
sent, and the semicircular canals largely developed 
w it bin. -Owen, L dun s on Comparative Anatomy , 
int rod. list. 

The Ncicnces of tliis kind which require our no- 
tice are fftnse which treat of the sensiiili! qualities. 
Kound, light, and heat, that is acoustics, optics, and 
thermotics. — —We begin our account of the se- 
condary mechanical sciences with acoustics, ls*crftiso 
the progress Inwards right theoretical views was, 
in fiict, made much earlier in the science of sound 
than in those of light and heat: and ulsoheeauso a 
comprehension of the theory Id wliieh we are led in 
tliis case, is the liest preparation for the difficulties 
(by no means inconsiderable) of the reasonings of 
theorists mi the other subjects.— Whem II, History 
of the Inductive Sciences, h. \ iii. iutrod. 

Acquaint, v. a. [Fr. nrcointr.%] 

1. Make familiar with: (applied either to 
prrxons or thing* : followed hy with). 

Acquaint yourselves with things ancient and 
modem, natural, civil, nnd religious, ibmimtick nnd 
national : things of your own and foreign countries: 
and above all, be well acquaiutol with God and 
yourselves: learn animal mil ore, nml tho workings 
of your own spirits. - Watts , Logick, 

2. Inform. 

A friend in the country acquaints me, Hint two or 
three men of the town are got among them, nnd 
have brought wonts and phrases, which were never 
before in those parts. Tat Ur. 

Folio will hy of preceding tho object. 

Hut for some other reasons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not. lit von know, I not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

Shakcspcar, Winter's Talc, iv.S 
AcquaSntable. adj. Easy to be acquainted 
with ; accessible, lime. 

Wherefore be wise, and acquaint able, 

.able. 


The oilier class is tho eirrhopnds, in which the 
famous barnacles mid acorn-shells an; included.— 
Johnson. I at roil net ion to Conchotogjt. 

The typical ('irrineds arc divided according to 
Hu's** modes of attachment into I wo primary groups, 
>i/,.,the iH'duneiilated.or D jwidoids. nml the sessile, 
or Ualnimuk The first an* commonly known by 
the itumeof Harnncles; tliesiroml by that of Crown* 
shells or Aiiirn-stutfs. Such are the characters of 
the typical menilicrs of tho class. The nliei'rant 
burrowing genus Aleippe, mid the naked, vcutli .. 
I’niteolejMis. parasitic ori other Cirri peds. form, ai*- 

■rdiuglo Darwin, types oT two onters. equivalent 

respectively to Hint including all il rdiunry 

t'irripi'ds. — Own, hctnrtson Comparative Ana- 
tomy. «t*c.. lect. xiii. 

Aoorned. adj. (usually in composition.) Fed 
with acorns. 

A fiill-iicodierf bmr. Shakcspcar, f'lnnht Hue, iL 

Acoustic, adj. Pertaining to the sense of 
heitrinjr. 

Tie* acoustic orgaivs are situated just Is'iieath tho 
hnsnl articulation of Hie lirst pair of cirri. Km-li 
consists of a sne-like cavity, which incloses the true 
acoustic vi-sicle. The orifice of the vesicle is closed 
by a delicate lid, formed by the expansion of a largo 
nerve, which hero abruptly terminates. M r. Darwin, 
to whom wo own tho knowledge of this structure, 
hm» not found any otolites in the. acoustic vesiulc, 
hut only groups of yellowish nnrlcatnl cells in 
tho pulpy fluid.— Owen, Lectures on Comparative 
Anatomy, lout. 1.1. 

AoofoticaL adj. Relating to the science of 
sound. 

Vibrations are generally accompanied by souncL 
and they way, therefore, bo considered os acoustical 


Goodly of word, and rcasoinh . 

Ro mount if the Rose, 2211. 

Acquaintance, s. 

| I. Familiar knowledge. 

IJrave soldier, pardon me, 

That any accent breaking from thy tongue. 

Should srajie the true acquaintance of wine oar. 

Skaki spear. King John, V. 6. 

This k*i'ps the understanding long in convenm 
with an object, nud long converse brings acijwint- 
a nee.— South. 

In what maimer lie lived with thosu who were of 
his uciddiourhood and acquaint a nwe. how obliguur 
his carriage was to them, what kind ottleea he did, 
nml was always ready to do them, I forbear pur- 
| l indarly to say .— Bishop A ttvrbury. 

, Followed by with. 

Nor was his acquaintance less with tho flipious' 
j poets of his age, than with tho noblemen and ladies. 

— Drydi-n . 

Such knowledge, however, and fitnera for Judg- 
ment ns springs from special skill, and from a 
fmnilinr acquaintance with the mi'chanicn] prwresue* 
of certain nrts, trades, and manufactures, will ofLf.-n 
in* round in this class. A’ir G. V. Lewis, Essay of 
the l ujhunce of Authority, eh. ii. 

2. Slight or initial knowledge, short of friend- 
ship: (as applied to persons). 

1 hojK* 1 nm pretty near swing you, nnd therefore 
1 would cultivate an acipwintinirr ; because if you 
do not know me when wo meet, you need only keep 
one of m,v let ten. and compare it with my Dice; for 
my face and letters are counterpart o?wy heart.— 
Swift, 7b Pope. 9 

3. Person with whom we are aoquninted. 

i Hut she, nil vow’d untdthe red-cross knight. 

His wand’ring peril closely did lament, 

No in this nrw aetptaintanre could delight. 

But her dear heart with anguish did torment. 
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That young men travel muler some tutor, I Allow 
we)], no that lie lie hiirli a mie flint may Ik; ilIjIp to 
tell them, what acqunintamts they are to seek, what 

exereiw*s or discipline the place yii-ldeth. - Huron. 

*. Cutachrcstie for Acquaint a uts. [this* 
derivation is Todd's, who suggests that, the 
acquaintance of this following extracts is 
the plural of this word, i. e. acqituintantx. 
If so, it is ft word of the stum: character, 
in respect to its cajachrcsis, as accidence . 
See that word.] 

Thin, my lenl, lgw justly acquired you ns tunny 
•friends. am I here nn* persons who h:ne t he honour to 
lie known lo you: mere acquaintance you have 
noru», you have" drawn 1 lieui all into n nearer line ; 
and tliev who have rouverseil with you, are for ever 
ftfler inviolably ,\ours. - Drydca. 

We see lie is axhameil of his nearest acquaintance*. 
Bogle, Against Hi utlcy. 

Acquaintant. s. Person acquainted with 
anyone; one with whom anyone is ac- 
quainted. ltarc. 

Tiieahna ami Clearelms, a pastoral history in 
siioH.th mol easy verse, written loiur since hy John 
Clialk lull, lisq . mi acqnaiutant and friend of lid- 
Iniiinl Spen m r. ■/. Walton. 

tty the time that nn author hath t.ritten out n 
hook, lie and his readers nn* become old acqnaint- 
itntn, and grow very loth to ]isu*t . — Sic ft, Talc of a 
« Tub. 

Acquainted, part . adj. Familiar; well 
known ; not new. 

Now rail wc our high roiirt of parliament ; 

That war or peare, nr lmth at nneo, may bo 
Ax things acquainted mh\ familiar to us. 

Shakes inar , Henry IV. Part It. v. 2. 
Acquest, jr. Thin# acquired. Obsolete. 
New acqiiats nro nioro burden than strength. 

J la am. 

Mud. reposed near flip ostia of rivers, makes eon- 
tinual additions to the land, thereby excluding Ihe 
sen, and preserving these shells as t rophies and signs 
of its new acquests and encroachments . — Wooif ward. 
Natural History. 

Aoqut6noo. r. n. [Fr. acquiescer; Lat. nr- 
qnirsrn .] Rest in, or remain satisfied with, 
anythin# : (with in before the object). 

Neither a hare approbation of, nor a men* wishing, 
nor unaetiu* complacency in. nor. lastly, a natural 
inclination to tilings virtuous and good, can pass 
beforotaod for a man's willing of siieli things; and. 
consequently, if nit'll, upon this account, wilt needs 
take up ami acquiesce in an airy ungrounded per- 
suasion. that I hey w ill I hose tilings which really they 
not will, they fall thereby into a gross amt fatal 
delusion. South. 

He hath employed his transcendent wisdom ami 
power, that hy these he might make way for his 
benignity, as the end wherein they ultimately ac- 
quiesce.-- drew. 

The Kmpirn must acknowledge itself as a grant 
from tlu* liapacy, as a grant revocable for certain 
offences against the ocrlcsinstical rights and ininm- 
nitieM; it must liunilily acquiesce in the uncontrolled 
prerogative of tho Cardinals to elect the Pope: 
abandon all tho imperial claims on the investiture 
of the prelates and other clergy with their bene. 
Him — J t ilman, History of J nil in Christianity, li. 
vii.ch.l. 

Acquiescence, x. 9 

1. Silent appearance of content: (distin- 
guished on out* side from avowed consent, 
on the other from opposition). 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of tlm 
clergy, who wen.* thought most averse from it, there 
appcnnsl any sign of contradiction to that ; hut nil 
entire acquiescence in all the bishops thought lit to 
do.— Aura Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction ; rest ; content. 

Many indeed have given over their pursuits after 
fhmo.either from disappointment, orfromcx|M'riciico 
of the little pleasure which atlenus it, or the licttcr 
4 informations or natural coldness of old ago: hut 
seldom from a full satisfaction and acquiescence in 
tlioir present enjoyments of it .-Addison. 

3. Submission; confidence. 

The greatest part of the world take up their per- 
suasions concerning good and evil, by an implicit 
faith, Htid a full acquiescence In the word of those, 
who shall represent things to them under these cha- 
racters.— AWfA. 

Acquiescent, adj. Kftsy; submitting. 

Ho that goes into tho highlands with a mind 
naturally acquiescent, and a credulity eager for 
wonders, may come tuck with an opinion very dif- 
furont from V.ilno, — Johnson, Journey to the Western 
Islands qf Scotland. 1 

Aoqufet. v. a. Render quiet ; compose. Ob*. 
Aoqkiet his mind from stirring you against your 
Own peace.— AWr A. Shirley, Travels, 
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The powder lieytigc thus taken throe or four 
momingos, it acnnicttlh the grefe, ax dyvors havo 
toulde mu which liavo proved it trew a.— Eden, 
Martyr, j>. 2»2. 

Which thynge siierlyo ought to put us in reiiicin- 
hcraiiticr of I lint blessed nud wife restyngo place 
which (tod hath prepared Ibrsiii'h as love hyni. who 
arqiiffvtcnnd fVnyshe the Iravni h*s of this troiibelous 
worldc wherein are so many clauiurvnurs. and tiring 
them to that eternal l.vfe when* they shall tViide 
eterjinl sirurytye uiul reste,— /W.p.SiKl. (Onl MS.) 

Aoquirable. adj. Capable of being acquired. 

Those rational instincts, the connate principles 
engraven in the human soul, though they are truths 

• acquirable ami dediieible by rational emisequeiico 
and argument al ion, yet mrin lo lx* iuscrilicd in the 
very crisis and texture of tho soul, antecedent to 
any acquisition by industry or tin* exercise of the 
discursive faculty in mail. Sir M.JIalc, Origination 
of Mankind. 

If tlu* powers of cogitation nnd volition, and 
sensation, are neither inherent in matter as such, 
n«»r acqmrahte to matter liyimy motion or modi- 

1 lira t inn of it ; it necessarily follows, that llit-y pro- 

fil'd frmn some cogitative substance, some incor- 
poreal inhabitant within us, which wc call spirit 
and soul. Heathy. 

Acquire, r. a. 

1. (Jain hy onen own labour or power ; 
obtain wlmt is not received from nature, or 
transmitted hy inheritance. 

Heller to leave undone, than by nur deed 
Acquire too hieli a fame, while he. we serve, *s away. 

Shakcsiuar, Antony and (7i'iq/rifm,iii.1. 

2. Come to; attain. 

Motion cannot Ik* perceived without Ihe percep- 
tion of its terms, via. the parts of space which it 
immediately loft, and those which it next acquires. 
■ ( ihtncillt , Sccjnns Sea nlijica. 

Acquired, part. adj. Gained by one’s self: 
(in opposition to those things which are 
bestowed hy Nature). 

We nn* seldom at ease, and free cm ugh from the 
solicit at ion of our natural or adopted desires; but a 
constant Mieecsvii.il of uiicxsincvs. out of that shirk, 
which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, lake the will in their turns.- Locke. 

Acquirement, s. That which is acquired; 
gain; attainment.: (may lie properly used 
in opposition to the gifts of Nature). 

These his acquirt meats, by industry, were exceed- 
ingly both enriched and enlarged hy many excellent 
endowments of nature. -Sir J. Hayward, Life 
and Ruigneof Edward 17. 

Jty a content anil acquiescence hi every species of 
truth, we embrace the shadow thereof; or so much 
as may palliate its just and substantial acquire nn uts. 
—Sir T. Bromic. Vulgar Er fours. 

It is very dillleiilt to laydown rules fur tlioirr- 

S uimnrnt ' of :i taste. The faculty must, in sonic 
egree. Is* born with us.— Addison. 

An isolated liody-eorpnmle, which, out of old 
confusions while the seCptre. of the sword wax con- 
fusedly struggling to Iktiiiiu* a sceptre of Ihe pent, 
had got itself together, better and worse, as liodies- 
eorporati* do, to sutisly some dim desire of the 
world, nnd many clear desires of individuals ; nnd so 
had grown, in t lie course of centuries, on concession, 
oil acquin ment mid usurpation, to Ik* vvluit we see 
it : a prosperous social anomaly, deriding law-suits, 
sanctioning or rejecting laws ; nnd withal disposing 
of its places ami nlllecs by sale for ready money, 
which method sleek President llihiault, utter medi- 
tation, will demonstrate to bo the indifferent best.-— 
Carlyle, French Revolution, pt.i. b.iii.ch. v. 

Acquiring, verbal aha. Acquirement. 

The king, in honour, could do no less than give 
hack to his son tho privilege of his blood, with the 
acffuirinys of his father's profession.— Naunton, 
Fruf/incnta Regalia, h iasti r. 

Acquiry. Acquirement; attainment. 

No. art require! Ii mom hard study and pain to- 
ward tho acquiry of it, than contentment ; there 
Is-ing so many obstacles in the way to it..- Harrow, 
Sermons, iii, 02. 

Acqulslte. adj. Gained or acquired. Ob x. 
Three [notions] lK*iiig innate, und five acqiiisite, 
tho rest am improper.— Burton, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, p. 29. 

Is then* any supervenient, or acquisile perfect ion, 
as skill, knowledge, wisdom, it is from Cod, who 
gave us tho means, and blissed our industry.— 
Barrow, Sermons, iii. 337. 

Acquisition. [Lat. acquisition -o;u>.] 

1. Act of acquiring or #aiuiti#. 

Kneli mnn has but a limited right to the good 
things of tho world; and the natural allowed vvny, 
hy which he is to compass tho jmsscssion of these 
things, is hy his own industrious acquisition of them. 
-South. 

2. Thin# pained ; acquirement. 
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(treat Sir, All ewpiisitum 
Of glory, ns of empire, here 1 lay before 
Your royal feet. Sir J. Denham, Sophy, 

A slate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable crisis, than when hoiiio prince lies ho- 
vering like a villi lire lo dismember its dying carcase | 
hy which means it Ih'coiiics only an acquisition to 
some mighty monarchy, without hopes of a resur- 
rect ion. - Swijl. 

The Cromwcllians vv r em indueed to relinquish one- 
thinl of their acquisitions.— Macaulay, History qf 
, England, eh. V. 

Acquisitive, adj. That is acquired or 
gumed. 

lie | William 1.] died not in his acquisitive hut in 
Ais native soil ; nature herself, ns it vvcre.clAimihg u 
Hunt interest in his body, when fortune linil dons 
with him.— Sir II. Wotton, K* liquias Wottoniaine, 
p. too. 

Acquist. Acquisition. Obsolete. 

II is servant lie with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great, event, 

With peace nnd consolation hath disiuist. 

Milton, Samson Agonist?*, I75.'i. 

Acquit, r. a. [N.F. acquit ter.] 

1. Clear from a cliurgc of #uilt ; absolve. 

Wlio shall accuse us now, iflhou acquight l 

Sylrcxtvr.bn Jlartas , 2. 

Or leave to him thy labour to acquit. 

Syh'cster, 7)« Jlartas. 

Those that I could L lustily did acquits. 

Drayton. (Onl MS.) 

Tf 1 sin, then thou mnrkest me. and thou wilt not 
acquit me from mine iniquity. Joh,x. It. 

Hy the sullrage of tin* most and liest he is already 
acquit tret, and, by the sent cnee of some, condemned. 
— J try den. 

lie that judges, without informing liiifcsclf to tin* 
utmost that lie is capable, c/limut acquit himself <.f 
judging amiss. — Locke. 

Neither do I relied, upon tho memory of his ma- 
jesty, whom 1 entirely acquit of any imputation. - 
Sirijlf 

2. Clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not dispirited with 
my atllii'tioiis, I have, by tlu* blessing of (hut on m.v 
endeavours, overcome idl dillirulties; and, in some 
measure, acquittcil in.vsi-ir of Ihe debt which I owed 
tlic puliliek, when L undertook this work .— Drydi u. 

Sal urn will'd 

The new-born babe should die ; 

Doth to acquit him of his vow, 

And frustrate Deslinie. 

Warner, Albion's England, eh. xi. ; i. 
Nor can a man of passions judge aright 

Kxeepl his mind lie from all passions free; 

Nor ('.'III a judsa* his olllee Well acquit 

If lie po.ssev.sed of eitln' 1 ' juirty Ik*. 

Sir J. J hi vies, /m mortality of the Sou 1 , §4. 

Acquit, part. Saint* as A cquUtcd. 

\e do 1 wish (Tor wishing were lint lain) 

To he acqnd from my continual smart : 

Hut joy hcrthrall for cvi r to remain. 

And yield lor pledge my )ioor eajilned heart. 

Si II HSt c. 

Acquitment, x. Slate of hi'in# acquitted, 
or act of acquit! in#. 

Tho word iiuiiorls properly an acquitment or dis- 
charge of a man upon some precedent mriisatinii, 
and a full trial and cognizance of his cause had 
thereupon.- Smith. 

Acquittal, s. Iu Law. Deliverance and 
settin# free from the suspicion or guilti- 
ness of an offence. 

The constant design of both these orators was, to 
drive some one pnrticiftar point, either the condem- 
nation or acquittal of an accused tierson.— Smft. 

The |M*rseeuted minister olilaimsl both a complete 
acquittal amt a sitiial revenge,-- Macaulay, History 
of England, <;lt. v. 

AcquCttance. v. a. Acquit. 

Hut if black scandal nnd foul-fae'd reproach 
Attend tlu- sequel of your imposition, 

Your shall acquittance me 

Prom all the impure blots and stains thereof. 

S/iakesjH a r, Richard til. iii. 7 

Acquittance, x. 

1. Act of dischar#in# from ft debt.. 

Ihit soon shrill find 

Forliea ranee no acquittance, ere ilay end. 

Justice shall not return ns hotitdy scorn'd. 

Milton, Paradise Last, x. 5.1 

2. Writing tcstilyin# Hit: receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For such a sum, from siicrial olllceni 
Of Charles his father. 

Shakes i tear. Low's Labour's Imt, ii. !• 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances, but pay again. Donne. 

Tho same man bought and sold to himself, paid 
tho money, and gave* tho acquittance.— Arbuthnut. 

3. Acquittal. 
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Grimston and Redhead, when "Bergen -op-*oom 
vim besieged by the JJtikn of Parma. acted for the 
queen of England's forces and notable design ; but 
being suspected and put for their acquittance to 
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having something in it which affects the organs of ( 
taste with a sensation of acrimony or sharpness.— ! 
Arbuthuot, On the Suture ami ( ’ho ire of . Unnents . [ 
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FakcT tht Huernuient of i lie J ftiinr/ 1 i»^ dig^nibh^l *• SliarpiiPM of temper, severity, bitterness 


their iiersons, and their interest, their design, and 
their religion .— Jeremy Taylor. (Ord MS.) 

Aoraie, or Aor&xe. r. a. [Fr. ('eraser.'} Ob- 
solete. Set* Craze. 

]. Impair the understanding; infatuate. 

These tilings did make me witch that mourning 
to mislike, 

And I aerazai was. and thought at home to slay : 
Hut who is lie ean 'mid death’s dart when ho doth 
strike ? Mirrourfor Mayist rates, | j 138. 

ft. Impair, simply ; destroy. 

Sly substance impaired, my credit acrased, my 
talent bidden. -Oascoiyitc, Letter iti the Hermit's 
Tab, p. 21. 

Aoraiy. *. [(Sr. aKpaata.] Excess; irre- 

gularity. Hare. 

It may have it a original from the acrasic and dis- 
eonipiwedness of the outward man— Faringdon, 
Hermans, p. 120: 1(537. 

He wns neither presuming, nor overbold, nor yet 
timorous; a little prone to anger, imt never exces- 
sive in it, either as to measure or time ; which anvr- 
sits, whether you say of the I tody or mind, (H a e:isiou 
great uneasiness.- Cornish , Life of Fir min, p. 8 k 


of thought or language. t 

John the Rapt ist set himself with imuili acrimony 1 
and indignation, to bailie lliis seuse|i*ss arrogant 
conceit of theirs, which made them huff at the due- 1 
trine of repentance, ns a thing Mow them - AW//. I 
lie brought it out with much acrimony of voice ! 
and gesture. Hislmp Market, Life of A rFhbishop o 
Williams, p. 211. 

Acrltude. s. Attribute suggested by 
Acrid; acrid taste; biting heat on thy 
palate. 

In gm*n vitriol, with its astringent nml sweet Mi 
task's, is joined some acritude.—Creir , Museum. 

Acrity. s. Sharpness; strictness. Obsolete. 
They arc encouraged to it by the aerify of pru- 
dence, and severity of judgment.- Ilacon. IHoumt. 

Aoroam&tio. adj. [Gr. . anything tr.< 

be listened to ; air/uumaai -listen.] Esoteric. 

We n*ad no Mroamatirk leclun-s. — JtaLs, (jnhlcu 
Remains. 

Acroam&tlcal. adj. Same as A c r o a m a t i c. 
Aristotle was wont to divide his lectures and 
readings into aeroamatieal ami exoterical.- - Hales, 
Coldt il Remains, p. 1 18. 


lore. *. [? Lilt. >/.'/■•] (Quantity of land Acrobat. *. [( i r. ' .in elevated, and root 

1 e. i-l. 1 *-I.a 1 I -...1 1 .... *- ’ .. 


equal to four thousand eight hundred and 
forty square yards. 

ticarrh every aerr in the higli-grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. 

Shakrspear. Kino Ixar, iv. k 

Aoreabfe. a<1j. Capable of being given as 
the average per su re. 

Ill such n soil, ea nuts and parsnips will arrive a 
A great magnitude, nml tin ruble produce will be 
vorv surprising. Hunter , Surgical Essays, iii. S3. 
(Ord MS.) 

The aermhle produce of the two methods were 
nearly the tmme.—Comiilrfe Farmer, art. Rotatin'. 
(Ord* MS.) 


Acrid, e fj. [Lilt, 
account, for the d . J 

1. Of a hot Idling laste; biller, qo ns to leave 
a painful heat upon the organs of taste. 

Hitter and acrid differ only by the sharp particles 
nf the first being involved iu :i greater quantity of 
oil than those of t he last . — A rbuthnot, Ou the Mature 
and Choiec of Aliments. 

2. Acrimonious. 

Arc I lie fibres gnawed and corroded by some acrid 
humours 't—Rtid, Itn/niry into the human Mini/. 

Applied in Wu/co/m/// to a class of poisons 
represented by Hit* Clemn tides aud oilier 
Ranniiculacpous plants. 

Orlila has shown Hint . oil (lops, it. [Delphinium 
Slapbisagria | acts first as an acrid, and afterwards 
as n narcotic, poison.— /V/v/'m, Materia Median. 

Acrid, s. Aerid poison. 

A powerful acrid I Kanunciilus arris']. Inflam- 
mation of Hie palm of the hand lias lircu produced 
by pulling it up aud carrying it a little distance. 
Pereira, Materia Medial. 

Acridity, s. Attribute suggested by Aerid. 
Acridity is tho prevailing quality [of the Kamui- 
culaceie| conjoined, in a considerable number of in- 
stances, with a narcotic finality. Several of the 
hiM'cies are topieal bciiwnbcrs.— Pereira, Materia 
Mrtlica. 

Acrimonious, adj. Abounding with acri- 
mony ; sharp ; corrosive. 

4f gall rannot be rendered aerimoninus f mu\ bitter 
of itself, then whatever ncriiiioiiy orauinritude re- 
dound* in it, must lie from the admixture of mcluit- 
eholy. -Harvey, On Consumptions. 

Swift and I'fipe forebore to flatter him [Halifax] 
in his life, and after his death spoke of bmi. Swift 
witli alight censure, mid l'ope in tin* eliunieter <if 
llufo with arrhiiunions contempt, ./oh isun, Life of 
Lord Halifax. 

Hut anything ho said was licttcr than that the 
King ami Peers should engage without hope of sue- 
eras in an acWwimiiwMaeontlii-l with tho Commons. 
t — Macaulay , History ofEnyland, v. 170. 

Aorlmony. s. 

1. Sharpness, corrosiveness. 

Then* he plants that have a milk in them when 
they urc cut ; ns, figs, old let t nee sow' thistles, spurge. 
Tho cause may lie an inception of putrefaction : for 
those milks have nil on acrimony, tnuugli one would 
think they should ho lenilivu.— Huron, Natural 
History. 

Tho vliymiats define salt, from ooino of its pro- 
perties. to he a laxly fusible in tho lire, congeal aide 
again by cold into brittle glolx‘8 or crystals, soluble 
in water, ho as to dlsupjMW, nut malleable, and 


of finTHo -go.J One who, standing on 
stills, on some other person, or ou ti rope 
or pole, makes postures in the air. 

Merry-andrew, tumbler, acrobat, mountebank, 
charlatan, Royi t. Thesaurcs, !i Ml. 
Acronycal. adj. [this iu 1 lie original spell- 
ing, ac ft ran if rat , was perhaps Hie most | 
barbarous word in the English language 
the use of the c//, instead of c or A, sug- | 
gesting the notion that it was derived from 
« + vninir rtither than d c/mr. In -nyc- the 
r of re:., rev-r-ne, is omitted.] 
urn unable to [n Aslroinmijf. Term applied to the stars, ‘ 
of which the rising or setting is called 
amiiii/nd , when Hu y cither appear above, 
or sink below, the horizon at the time of 
sunset : (opposed to cosmirnf). 

Acronycal, t hat is, I'nouin^nc, vespi-rt iue, or al I lie 
bvuiuiiiiig of night. S«» a star is said Id rise or set 
ncroiiy rally, when it riselli «»r setlelli sit the sun set- 
ting; for l IuMi is the hctrimuug of night. -Or. //. 
More, Sony of the Soul, 

Tlie I'lia-iioineiia and I'rognosties of Aratiis Were 
little more than » vi Tsi lira t mu or the treatise of 
liuloxus mi tin- aeronye.il and heliacal risings ami 


settings of the stars. - 117// mil. History of the In - 
dnetirc Seii nas, b. iii, eh. iv. § 4. 

Acronycally. ndr. At the ttcronycal time. 
He is tempestuous iu the .summer, when he rises 
lieliarnlly, and rainy iu tile wilder when lie rises 
aeronyeully. Hrydi n. 

Acrospire. [(Ir. iww? -pertaining to the 
top, it irt mu -coil.] Slmot or sprout, from! 
the end of seeds before they tire put in tin 
ground. I 

Many corns will smell, or have their pulp turned 
into a substance like thick cream : and will si-ml' 
furl Ii llieir substance iu an aerosjna.- Mortimer, | 
Husband rtf. 1 

Acroapired. adj. 1 laving sprout^, or having; 
shot out. 

Prom want of turning when the -ad on 


beauty, we must consult t!i" womlen registers, tho 
benches in t In- pulilit-k walks, and llicwimlow-panea 
in eoiree-lioiiscsaiid taverns; where y nu'll be hurt) 
to see her name in aecustieks. Student, ii. 237. 
Acrostic, adj. 

Relating to an acrostic. 

On lH-uches some scrawl out one lcndon rhyme; 

Or aiming at the shortest road to fame. 

Cramp their vast genius in acrustick name ! 

Student , i. 230. 

2. Containing acrostics. 

l.»-:i\e wviting plays, and choose for tliy commund 
Some peaecftil province in acrostick laiui: 

'1 here thou inny'st wings display, nml altars rniy, 
Amt tortun- one poor word ten thousand wavs. 

JJryden , Mac Fh eknoe. 

Act. v. n. [Lat. actus, part, of «^o -do.] 

1. lie in action: (as opposed to a state of 
inertia). 

He bangs between in doubt to act or rrst. Rojie. 

2. Perform the proper functions; practise 
arts or duties ; conduct one*s self. 

Alhcd tin- will is i mt capable of lieing compelled 
to an,i '»f as ai lingv. yet it is enpnljle of being made, 
tq//'7 willi more or less dillieully, according to tlm 
different impressions it receives from luotivca or 
obji-ds. .South. 

Tis pi tin, that she who. for a kingdom now, 

\\ ould sacrifice her Ime and break lu-r vow, 

Kul out of love, but interest, acts alunc, 

And would, cv'n iu my arms, lie thinking of it llntnm. 

Hrydi n. ( on, nunt of Canada. 

The desire of happiness. and l lie constraint it pula 
ui/oii us t>> //i7 for il, lio body aa omits an abridge- 
ment of liberty,- Locke. 

The splendour of bis ollice is the token of that 
sni-red character wliieli In- inwardly bears : and one 
f these ought const a idly to put him in mind of tlm 
I (it lie . Ill excite him In p to it, through the 

I whole course of his adnuiiistr.it ion. Ihxhup Alter- 

1 bury, Sermons, * 

It is our part and duly to co-operate with lliis 
grace, \ igorously in exert those powers, and art up 
to those advantages to w liicli il restores us. He has 
given eyes to the blind, and feet to I lie lame.-- 
Royi rs. Si , 

rt. Product* effects in :otnc passive subject : 
(with upon). 

Hems* Mis we wait the wondrous cause tu find 
How body nets upon iuipas>i\e mind. 

Oarth, Risfumsnry. 
The stomach, the intestines, the muscles of tho 
lower belly, all act up»n tin* aliment; besides, tin: 
chyle is not siickial, hut squeezed intolhe moutlisof 
(lie laeteals. by the a. tiou of tin* linres of I lie guts- - 
A rbuthnot. On the Mature and Choice of Atinuuts. 
Act. v. a. 

1. Perform an action. 

I'crhnps they arc as proud as Lucifer, as i ovetous 
ns iVnias, as false as .ludas.anil, in lb** whole couim* 
of tin ir eouversalioii. art, and are acted, nut by ‘de- 
lotion, but design. South. 

2. Treat tiny thing as an Actor, 2. 

Honour aud sl. iuie IVoin no cmidil ion rise : 

Art well your part, there all Hie honour lii*s. Rape. 

3. Actuate, put in motion, regulate tin 
movements. 

These being persons acted with more moderate 
principle*, were contented to bo silent.— Fuller, 
MiJ'iti Con/, m plat ions. • 

)Ve Mippn.se two distinct iiicnmumiiicalilo con- 
sciousnesses art inif | be same Iwidy, the one con- 
stantly by day. the other by i light; aud, on the other 
side, the same consciousness aetiny by intervals two 
distinct I km lies, -jjorke. 

.Most people in I lie world are acted by levitvund 
humour, by strango ^ud irrational clumgus.— Sioufh, 

Act. 


the lloor.it comes and sprouts at both emit, which ; SiHncthin** - done ; deed 
is culled aorospirid , and is lit only for swine. .!/»»/•- 1 
tillin'. Husbandry. 

Aortas, [o/i crass.] adr. 

1. Athwart, laid out soinclhing so as to 
cross it. 


This view'd, but not enjoy’d, with arms aemss. 

He stood, reflect ing on his count ry's loss. Rrydeii. 

2. Adversely ; contrarily. 

\| hen king ami queen saw I bines thus go across. 
To quiet nil, ;i parliament they railed. 

Mirrourfor Mayist rates, p. 3th 

Acrostic, s. [Gr. ««».* - height, top, end, 
— range, order.] Poem in which the 
first letter of every line being taken, makes 
..i> the name of ‘the jhtsoii or thing on 
which the poem is written. 

lie may apply his mind to heraldry, antiquity-,— 
make cp'ith:i laminins, A g. imagniuis, chronogrnma, 
arrant irks upon bis friemla 1 names.— Jiurton, Ana- 
tomy of MtbmMoly, p. 2s2. . 

To jiiilgu whether slm is absolutely cried up a 
K 2 


exploit.. 

A lower place, not well, 

May make too great an art', 

Heller to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire loo high a fame. 

Shakesjirar. Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 1. 
Tho conscious wretch mu-t all his arts reveal ; 
Loth to confess, unable to conceal j 
From tlu* first moment of bis vital breath, 

To his last hour of uii repent ing death. Drydeii. 

2. Agency ; power of producing an efieet. 

I will try the forces 

Of these thy roui|Hiumls on Midi creatures as 
We count imt worth the hanging; but none human; 
To try tin* vigour of them ami apply 
AUayinents fo their act; nml by them gather 
Thmr several virtues and effect's., * 

Slmktsju'nr, Cymbclinc, i. 

Action ; pprformanci! of cx^oits ; produc- 
tion of dims. * 

’Tin so much in your nature to do good, flint your 
life in but om; continued art of placing iiem-iits nil 
many, no tho aiut is always currying its light to 
houic part or other iff tho world.— l)ry den, Fables. 
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Who forth from nothing rnll'il this comely frame, 
His will and art, his word aiul work tlm same. 

Prior, 

4. Doing of some particular thing ; step 
taken ; purpose executed. 

This art persuades hip. 

Tlmt this riMimtiiiii of llie duke and her 
Is practice only. Shakcsjicar, Kino Lear, ii. 4. 

5. State of reality ; effect. 

Tip* seeds of herbs and plants at the first are not 
in art. Imt in possibility that which they afterwards 
grow in he. r. 

(luilahmecxecplnl, who actually and everlastingly 
is whatsoever lie may lie. and which emiiint hen** 
after he that which nmv he is imt; all othpr things 
liesitlos an* snmrw hat in possibility, which as yet 
they are in*t in art. -Honker. 

Sure 1 1 ley’ll ■ eonseioilH 
Of some intended mischief, and an* fled 
To put it into art. Sir J. Ik-nham, The Sophy. 

6. Incipient agency ; tendency to an effort. 

Her lees wi re husk in’d. mid flu* left before; 

In art to shoot, a silver how she bore. Drydcn. 

7. Part of :i play during which the action 
proceeds without interruption. 

Hinny never doubt hut the whole condition re* • 
quireil by (’lirist, tin* repent. 'inn! hn came to preach, I 
will, in t lint lust scene of their last art, immcjliatrly j 
before tin* evil, lie as opportunely niifr acceptably j 

S Tlormeil, as at any other point of their lives. - 
ammnud, On Fuinio mental*. 

* Five oc of uni t he just measure of a play. 

Lord Roscommon. 


8. Decree of u court of justice, or edict of a 
legislature. 

They make edicts for usury to support usurers, 
repeal daily any wholesome art established ngninsl 
the riel i .and provide more piercing statutes daily to 
chain up and restrain the poor— Shah sjumrf'orio- 

la nan, \. 1. f 

0. Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial art* are all those matters which relate to 

{ udicinl proceedings; and being reduced into writing 
jy a public nolary, an* recorded liy the authority 
of the jildirc. Ayliffc, Par erg mi Juris Caaonici. 


10. Exercise observed in the public schools, 
for n degree in the universities. 

Now the* Tommem-ement drew on. and the senior 

{ irnctor, either never having any polite Icarninjr. nr 
laving outgrown what ho had; the junior was 
pitched upon to lie the father of the art, as we call 
it.— A. Philips, J .iff of Archbishop Williams, p. !tt. 

At the university arts, in tlm collections of Oxford 
vewes, and cm every imhliek occasion, where the 
iujrouiouM were invited to a rival display of their 
alulitirs. be appears to have been tin* principal mid 
most popular performer. - T, Warton, Life. of 
Path first, ii. Id. 

Acted, part. adj. Feigned, false. 

Ilis former trembling mien ftgnin renew’d. 

With artist rear 1 he villain thus pursu’d. Drydcn. 

Acting, verbal abs . 

I. Action. 

The divine compassion, wheresoever it fixes, re- 
moves all obstacles, answers all objections, and 
needs no otlu r reason of its actings, Imt its own 
sovereign, nhsolut o, unaccountable freedom. - South, 
Sermons, vi. ITS. 

2. Performing mi assumed or druinutiok part. 

Alone among the nations of northern Europe t hey 
liod the susceptibility, the vivacity, the natural turn 
fhr acting and rhetoric, which are indigenous on the 
shores of the Medilerrancaa 8m. -Macaulay, If is- 
tnvy if Englaml, eh. i. 


Aotinometer. s. [Mr. «i«rr«#* v -uw - ray, 
pir/niu - measure.] Instrument for mea- 


suring the effect of the sun’s rays. 

It does not lieluiig to our present purpose to speak 
of instruments of which the object is to measure, 
not sensible qualit ii;«. but some eirect or modi Heat ion 
of the cause by which Mich (piaiities are produced ; 
such, for instance, are the Calorimeter . . . ; and 
the Actinometvr. invented by Sir John llerschel.in 
order to determine the etfeet of the sun’s rays by 
moans of the heat which they conmiuuioate in a 
given time; which effort is, ns may readily lie slip- 
pered, verv different under different circumstances , 
of atmosphere and position.— Whcmll, History of 
Saumtific Ideas, h. iv. § v. 20. | 

Action, i. 


]. Quality or state of acting: (opposite to rest). 

O noble English that could entertain 
With hnlttheir forces the full power of Franco; 

And lot another half stand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for action. 

t Shaksspsar, Henry V. L 2. 

2. Act or thing done deed. 

This action 1 now go on 

Zifbrmj bettor grace. . 

Shakeepa or, Winter's Tale, i. 1. ! 
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Rod never nrcepts a good inclination instead o 
& good action, where that action may bo done ; nay, 
so much the contrary, that, if a good inclination bo 
not seconded by a good action, tho want of that 
action is made so much the more criminal and in- 
excusable.— .South, 

3. Agency* ojicnitloii. 

It is lirtter, then-fore, that the earth should move 
about its own centre, ami make those useful vicis- 
situdes of nitclit and day. than expose always tho 
samejddc to the action of llie sun.— lk-utlcy. 

lie linn settled laws, and laid down mil's, con- 
formable to which natural lsslies are governed hi 
their actions ii|hiu one another. Chcyue. 

It lias Ihx-ii nIiowii tlint without these idens there 
rail Ik* no connexion aim our our sensnl ions, and 
therefore no pon-eption of lliriire, action, kind, or in 
short, of bodies under nny aspect whatever.- — W he- 
ld It, History of Seim Hjlc Ideas, b. ix. ch.v. art. 12. 


4. Scries of events represented in :l fable. 

This action should have three q uni illeal ions. First, 
it should he but one action; secondly, it should 1st 
an entire action • and, thirdly, it should ls> a great 
action. — Addison. 

The peculiar faculty of his mind, which Thueyilides 
contemplated with admiration, was tho quickness 
with which it seized every object Hint mine in its 
way, perceived the course of action required by 
situations, and sudden junctures, nml penetrated 
into remote consequences.— Jiishop Thirl icall , His- 
tory of (i recce, eh. xv. 

■5. Gesticulation; accordance of the motions 


of the body with tlm words spoken. 

— He Hint speaks doth gri|»c the bearer’s wrist, 
While Ik; tliat hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows. 


Shnh'sppar, King. John, iv. 2. 

Our orators are observed to make use of less 
gesture or action than those of other countries.— 
Addison. 

Much nred not lie said on the subject of action, 
which is at present so lit tie approved, or, dcsiiruedly, 
employed, in Ibis country, llial it is hardly to lie 
reckoned as any part of tlm orator's art. Action, 
however, serins to lie natural to man, w hen speaking 
earnestly : but the state of the ease at present seems 
to be, tliat Hie distrust excited, on the one hand, by 
awkward and uiurracefiil motions. and. on the other, 
by studied gesticulations, 1i:im led to Llie general dis- 
use of net ion altogether; and has induced men to 
form the habit of kerning themselves quite still, or 
nearly so. when speaking. -IVhaMy, Rhetoric , jit. 
iv. eh. iv. § A. 

Just like the wheeling of the mountain winds 
Js the action of the prancing steed. 

Hundreds admire her pairs, 

Like unit in frenzy passing. 

The Hook of the 1 Iran of T.ismorc. 


6. Tti Law. Process ; writ : (with ayainst be- 
fore the person, nnd Jar before llie tiling). 

Actions nrr pi-rsonnl, real, and mixt : action per- 
sonal belongs to a man against am it her, by reason of 
any rnnlrncl, offence, or cause, of like force with a 
contract or offence made or (lone by him or some 
other, for whose fact he is to answ er. Action real is 
given to nny man o.vo/W another, thnt possesses the 
tiling required or sued fur in bis own mime, nnd no 
other man’s. Action mixt is Hint which lies ns well 


against or for Hu* Thing which wo seek, ns against 
the person that hath it; called mixt, I Krause it, hath 
a mixt respect IkiHi to the thing ami to the person. 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. 
Action civil is that which tends only to the recovery 
of that wdiicli is dun to us; ns, a sum of money 
formerly lent. Action |s*iial is tliaL which aims at 
some penally or pmiishim.-nt in the* parly sm-d, he it 
eor]K>ml or pecuniary; ns, in common law’, the next 
friends of a mail feloniously slain shall pursue the 
law against the murderer. Action mixt is that 
which sis-ks IkiHi the tiling whereof we are deprived, 
and n penalty also for the unjust detaining of the 
Mime. 

Action upon the ease, is an action given for re- 
dn*ss or wrongs done without force against any man. 
by lnw not specially provided for. 

Action upon the statute, is an action brought 
against a man ii|kui breach of a statute. - Voiced. 

There wns never man could have a justcr action 
against liltliy fortune than I, since all other things 
being granted me, her blindness is the only lett. 
Sir P. Sidney. 

For our reward then. 

First, oil our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 
Actions, deeroes, judgments, against us quitted. 

Ji. Junson. 

Forty-five of these people his Lordship 1ms Herved 
with actions.-- White, Natural History of Sel- 


unurnc. 

All actions fi>r mesne profits were effectually 
Imrred by tho general amnesty— Macaulay, History 
of England, ch. 1. 


7. French for stocks. 

Stock-jobbers Industriously Rprend sueli reports 
that actions may Ml, and their friends buy to ad- 
vantage. • Swift, Examiner, no. 24. 

Actionable, adj. Admitting of an action in 
law to be brought against it ; punishable. 


ACTI 

His process was form’d ; whereby lie was found 
guilty of nought else, thnt I could loam, which wu 
actionable , but of ambition. ■ Hatred, Vocal Forest. 

No man’s face is actionable : those singularities 
are iiitorprctablc from mure innocent causes.— 
Collier. 

Action-taking. a,(j. Accustomed to resent 
by means of law ; litigious 

A knave, a rascal, a filthy worsti'd-stocking knave ; 
a lily-livcr’d action-taking knave. — Shakespcar, 
King l*ar, ii. 2. 

Activate, v. a. Make uctivc. llarr, faulty. 

As snow and lee, especially being liolpen, hikI 
their cold act i ratal by nitre or salt, will turn water 
h'.to ice, and tlmt in a few hours; so it may be, it 
will turn wood or stiff clay into stone in longer 
time. Jlacon. 

Active, adj. 

1. With tlu* power or (jiuility of acting. 

These particles have not only a vis inertia*, ac- 
companied with Mich passive laws of motion m 
naturally result from tliat force, but nlso they aru 
moved by certain active principles, such as is that of 
gravity, nml tliat which causes fermentation, and 
the cohesion of IkmUck. Sir /. Newton, Opticks. 

2. Acting: (opposed to passive, which sug • 
gests suffering). 

—When an even finmc two hearts did touch, 

His otllce was indulgently to fit 

Actives to passivi'N, correspondency 

Only his subject was. Ihmne, Poems, p. 4ft. 

If you tbink that by multiplying the ndditnmcnts 
in the sumo proportion tlmt you multiply the ore, 
the work will follow, you may Im doeci'vod : for 
iimmtity in the passive will add more resistance 
than quantity ill Hie action will add foreq.— . .Bacon. 

3. Husy, engaged in action . (opposed to idle 
or sedentary, or any state of which the 
duties arc performed only by the mental 
powers). 

’Tin virtuous action tliat must praise bring forth, 
Willnml which, slow ndvitr is lilt le Worth ; 

Yet they who give good counsel, praise deserve. 
Though in the active part they cannot servo. 

Sir J. Denham. 

4. Practical : (opposed to theoretical). 

The world hath nnd in these men fresh experience, 
how dnngcrous such active errors are. Honker. 

!j. Nimble; agile; murk. 

Some lietid the stubborn bow for victory; 

And some with darts their active sinews try. 

Drydm. 

6. lit Grammar. A verb which implies tin 
action on something else, and, so doing, 
governs u ease : (opposed to neuter ; nearly 
synonymous with T ra n s i t i v e, the oppo- 
site to which is Intransitive). 

A terli active is Hint which signifies action, as 
teach.- Clarke, Latin (Jrainmar. 

Actively, ado. 

1. in an active manner ; busily; nimbly. 

The sweet odours liy more actively abroad. 
Jiishop Patrick, On Ecclesiastes, eh. iv. 

He rim be art inly serviceable to him no longer — 
South, Sermons, viii. 129. 

2. In Grammar. Ill an active signification. 

Nay, farther, it | the word mcrcor | is sometimes 
taken act inly indeed.— Muuntagu, Appeal to ( \ u-sar . 
p. ‘JIB. 

A x erh neuter is Englished sometimes Actively, and 
sometimes passively— Lilly, Latin (Jrammar. 

3. In act. 

Is the fraud actively yours, done by you to another. 
■ Hi shop Hod, Cases of Conscience. 

Persons, viciously inclined, want no wheels to 
make them actively vicious. Sir T. drowns, Chris- 
tian Morals, xx. 2. 

Activement. s. Business, employment. Ob- 
solete. 

Intruding into the learning, lands, activrmeuts, of 
other men.— Jiishop Reynolds, On the Passions, .‘Wfi. 
Hhd MS.) 

Actlveneas. s. Quality of being active; 
quickness ; nimbi mess. 

What strange agility nnd actirrnrss do our com- 
mon tumblers and dancers oil th» ro|H> attain to, 
by continual exercise.— Bishop Wilkins, Mathema- 
tical Magick. 

Foil have just enuse to wonder, and admire ths 
a c fineness of the Spanish agents about our court. - 
Howell, Letters , ii. tfl. 

Activity. 8. Quality of being active : (ap- 
plied either to things or persons). 

Hull jmt to ice, ns i n't ho producing of the artificial 
Ice, increnscth the activity of cold. — Jlacon. 

Our adversary will not bo idle, though wo are : 
be watches every turn of our soul, and incident oi 
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wore rolling a history of the kings nf Israel or 
J tidfili, where tin* historians wen* actually inspired, 
ami where, by a partieular scheme of providence, 
the kinpi werti distinguished liy jndgmcntM or Moss- 
ing*. according as they promoted idolatry, or the 
worship of the true (iod.—.UMison. 

Though our tciiJiNiml prospects should he full of 
danger, or Lhougli tile days of sorrow should m tunHy 
overtake us, yet still wo must repose ourselves on 
God.— R^rrs. l 

And Jest this should not bo enough to maintain 


the subordination of society, a law waa actually ! a 
made forbidding any labourer to neeiimulntc *calt li. | CU . 

Buckle , History qf Civilization in England, vul. i. j point Oil head. 
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our life i and if we remit our activity, will take ad- 
vantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

Ho that not only dors the deflnition, as thus ex- 
pressed, comprehend nil those activities, bodily and 
mental, which constitute our ordinary idcit of life ; 
but it also comprehends both those processes of 
growth by which tho organism is brought out into 
general fitness for these activities, and those after- 

K ocesses of adaptation by which it is iqieeially fitted 
its special activities.— Herbert Spencer, rrinci- 

,h«fJun,.mo re 

worthy to lie (Ailed the lhrocession of the Black 
Breeches. With which, what wc hail to say of this 
first French bienninl parliament, ami its products 
and activities, may perhaps fitly enough terminate. 

- - Carlyle , French Revolution , pt. ii. b. V. rli. xii. t 

Ao tle— . tulj. Without energy or object. 

Lose him to her. to her 1 
A poor, young, adless, indigested thing. 

Soufhcrnc, Persian Prince, I. 

Actor. «. 

1. One who acts or performs anything. 

The virtues of either ago may correct the defects of 
both : and good for succession, that young men may 
be learners, while men in nge an* actors. - -JIacon. 

He who writes an Kncomium Neroiiis, if lie does 
it heartily, is himself but a transcript of Nero in his 
mind, and would gladly enough see such pranks ns 
1m was famous for acted again, though h<5 dares not 
lie tho actor of them himself. - South, 

With the sense of principal. 

Sometimes tho moderator is moro troublesome 
than the actor. — Racon, Essays, 

2. One who personates a character ; player. 

Would you liavo 

Such an Herculean actor in the scene. 

Ami notiliis hydra Y They must sweat no lew 
To fit their propertlep, than t express their purls. 

Ji. Jonson. 

When a good actor doth his part present. 

In every art he our attention draws, 

Tliat at tlm last he may find just applause. 

Sir J. Denham. 

These false lieautics of the stage an? no more last- 
ing than a miultow ; when the actor censes lo shine 
upon them, they vanish in a twinkling .— Hryth n, 

Spanish Friar. 

Actress, s. 

J. Female who performs anything. 

Virgil has, iii(li*ed. Admitted Fame as an actress 
in the /Kneid; hut the part she ads is very short, 
ami none or the most admired circumstances of that 
divine work.— Addison. 

We uprights have just such natures 
Wo had, fur all the world, when human creatures; 

And therefore 1 that was nu acinus here, 

Piny all my 1 ricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryden. 

2. Female player. , 

Pompedius, a senator of distinction, having lieen | 
accused liefore the emperor of hat jug spoken of 
him with disrespect, the informer cited one lyuiii- 
tilin, nil actress, to confirm his accusation. Cold- 
smith, Roman History, h. ii. eh. v. 

Actual .adj. Comprising ticl ion. 

Ill this xlumbry agitation, besides her walking and J 
oilier actual jM-rfonimni'in, what, nt any time, liavo j 
you heard her say t—Shakcspear, Macbeth, v. 1. | 

a. Opposed to potential. 

Kin. there in puw’r before 

Once actual; now in body, and to dwell . „ 

llttiiituulhal, limit. Acnatc. r. a. Sliarixni to a point, invigorate 

b. Opposed to xprathiiwc. with any powers of shiinmoss. 

Tln'iiwliatmiiit'hc «,«* that still pnirmls SSytSSSttfcStSSF wKvT k'^nHtaSt,, 

To finish Hiu, ami work up thoughts to deeds?^^ , corrode the luiigs'-iWy, On < 'onsumption. * 

Actuality. s. Attribute; suggested by Ac- Acu *Jte. part. adj. SharjHmod to a point. 

J Iron i or steele new ucitatr.— Ash mule, Thcatr 
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mou ennvrrsal imi, to signify genius 


< \crUiS 1 ? 

t A< I lh.NKSS 


tarrhus in 
or natural <•• 

Acuminate, r. n. Kisc fo a pointed head. 

They Uhi? pi-elal"*; aecordimr totheir hierarchic 
acuminating Mill liiiclu'i* ami higher in a emu* of 
prelate, insfeail of li-aliiu up tin* gnsln-s of the 
I'liureli, ns it linp|Hiix in siieli pointed hn,|j, s nicct- 
inar, fall (o irore one aunt her with their sharp spires, 
for upper places and precedence. Milton, lUasun 
if Church liorcruiniMt, b. i. 

Risen, or rising, to a 


eli. i. 

Actuary, s . In Law. Registrar who com- 
piles the* minutes of tin; proceedings of a 
court; accountant; calculator. 

Suppose the judge should say that he, would have 
the keeping nf the acts of court remain with him, 
and the notary will have the custody of them with 
himself: certainly, in this ease, the ad nary or writer 
of them ought to be preferred .— A ylijjc, Pareryon 
Jnds Canon id. 

The time is a principal circumstance in nil conse- 
crations, and is evermore most punctually recorded 
by the ad nodes, nr publiek notaries ,— ltisnop Brain- 
hall. Church of Enylund defended, p, 33. 

Actuate, atlj. Put into action ; animated ; 
brought into effect. 

Tins active informations of the intellect filling (lie 
passive reception of the will, like form closing with 
matter, grew Actuate into a third and distinct per- 
faction of practice.— South. 

Actuate, c. a. 

1. Impel; put into action; or increase the 
powers of motion. 

Men of the greatest abilities are moist fired with 
ambition; and, on the contrary, mean and narrow 
minds are the least ad natal by it.-- Addison, 


In Itellosita -are rare, acuminate, ipiick, and 
nliaiilast ir.nl blades of your employment.- tiaytun, 
Softs on i).oi Quixote, iv.3. 

Acuminated, part. adj. Kiuling in u pointed 
head ; .-harp-pointed. 

This is not ant mi nn fnl nni] pointed, ns in I lie rest, 
but seeiiielli, as it wen*, cut ott'.- -Sir T. Browne, 
I iihjnr Errnnrs. 

1 appropriate this word. ‘Xoli me tanpere,’ to a 
small romul animinafid tubercle, which lintli not 
iimi-la pain, unless touched or ruhljcd, or exasperated 
by topicks.- - H’,s, o.iin, Surgery. 

Acumlnatlon. s. 

1. Pointed liead. 

The coronary thorns did not only express the 
scorn of the imposers, by that figure into which 
they wen* yonl riled-, but did also pierce his ten- 
der and sacred temples to a multiplicity of pains, 
by their numerous ncuminntiuns. Hishtip Human. 
Exposition of flu f 'rial, arl. iv. 

They assumed a |inuiiti\c form, and tli»*n eon- 
eciviil other forms, such as they found in nature, to 
Is* derived from the primitive lorm by truncation 
of the edges, aenniina/ion of (hr corners, and tho 
like processes, This mode of roucejitioii was a |K*r- 
faetly just and legilimale exnn-ssion of the general 
idea or symmetry. U'A. in ll. History of Scuutijic 
Ideas, h. vii. eh. ii. 


Our passions nn> tho springs which actuate the o Oi.h.L.w, J fl f JuMloi f 
[lowers of our until re.- Route*. I ( '■ 


powers of our nature.— Royers. 

The motives which governed the political conduct 
of t 'harles the Seeoml dilfensl widely from those by 
which his predecessor and his surecssor were actu- 
alat.- -Macaulay, History if England, eh. L 

Bring into action ; develop. 

Kueli is every man who has not ad ant at the grneo 


Wits, which erect and iim-rilic, wllli notable /enl 
and acuminatiou, then* uu morials in every mind 
they meet with. - Hub Woo/ sc. Apology t'urhvrn- 
i»ff, p. lUO : liSttt. 

Acute, atlj. [Lilt, unit us ; from acuo - sliarp- 
en.J 

'• sl '»nH'i"sl, sluirp emli,,- in a point : (op- 
The light made by this unimal de|M-mls upon n 1 P°M*d to obtuse or ' blunt). 


living spirit. and seems, by some vital irradiation, to 
lie actuated into this lustre. Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Erronrs. | 

Actuation, s. Operation; bringing into! 
action, 


Having Die ideas of an obtuse and an acute angled 
triangle, both drawn from eipril bases and between 
parallels, 1 can. by intuitive knowledge, perei jvc the 
one not to be the other, but cannot tint way know 
w bet her t hey be equal. h>ckr. 

In a I'iiiunitire sciiro, applied to men. 


The soul, being an active nature, is si wavs pro- , l . * l ' U n ^ tl 1 dpphld to HteU. 

pending to the exercise of one faculty or oilier, anil ! Ingenious ; penetrating : (opposed to dull 
that to the utmost it is ably; ami yet, la'ing of n or stupid). 


limited capacity, it can imploy but one in bight of 
exercise at miee ; which when it losetli and abates nf : 
jts slmiglh and supream vigour, some other, whose 
improvement was all this while, hindensl h.v this its ■ 
engrossing rival, must by eiinsis|iiem > e Is'giri now! 
to display itself, and to awaken into u more vigorous i 
actuation, -titanvillv. re -exist emr of Souls, p. 1 111. ,i 
i have presupposed all tliimrs distinet from him : „ 
lo have turn produced out of nothing bv him. nml 
eonseiiuently to lie posterior lint only lo the motion, 
but the actuation of his will. - Hishop Pearson, 
Exposition of the Creed, art. iv. 


TRn actuality of these spiritual qualities is thus 
imprisoned, though llieir potentiality bo not quite 
destroyed} nml thus a crass extended, impenetrable, 
imssive, divisible, unintelligent Nulistnnee is gene- 
rated, which wo call matter.— Chcync. (See also next 
, extract.) 

Aotuallxe. v. a. Make actual. 

This lteform seems the ne plus ultra of that ten- 
dency of the public min I which substitutes its own 
undefined notions or passions for real olijeets and 
bistoriiial actualities. Then? is not one nf the minis- 
ters— except the ono or two revolutionists among 
them— who has ever given ns a hint, throughout 
this long struggle, as to wliat be really dot's bulii ve 
will Is? the product of the bill ; what sort of House of 
Oommona it will make for the purpose of governing 
this empire soberly and safely. No; they have 
actualized for a moment a wish, a fear, a passion, 
but not an idea.— Qderidge, Table Talk. 

Actually, ado. In act ; in effect ; really. 

All mankind acknowledge themselves aide and 
sufficient to do many things which actually they 
uuverdo.— South. 

Auad one of tho Chronicles, and you will think you 


. Thcatrum 

Chijmicum, Rritannicum , p. 132: 1*152. 

Acdlty. s. Sharpness of a point. 

| The] acuity nr bin nt ness of the pin thnt 1 tears ( „ 

the card. Perkins, On the Magnetic Semite, llis - 1 Acuteness. S. 
lory of the Royal Society, iv. IK. 

AcAleate. adj. [Lut. aculcatm .] Furnished ! 
with a point or sting ; prickly; terminating 
in a sharp point. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take 
hold of a man, then* 1m? two things whereof you must 
have special caution: the one, of extreme bitter- 
ness i»l‘ words; especially, if they be aculeate: for 
coinmunia malidu la an? nothing so much. And 
again, thnt in anger a man reveal no secrets.— Bacon, 

Essays, Ivii. 

Acumen. ,v. [Lnt.] Sharp point; figura- 
tively, tptifkncss of intellect. 

Look into his true and constant religion and 
piety, his justice, his learning, above all kiiigs chris- 
tened, his acumen, his judgment, his memory.— 

Sir E. t'oke. Of King James s Proceedings against 
Unmet, sign. (1. 3. h. 

Tho word was muck affected by tho learned Aril- 


The ai ate and ineciiioiu. author, among many very 
(ini* thoughts, and uncommon reflrrtinus, husstnrtcil 
tin* moDmii of seeing all Dungs in Dud. h»cke. 

The remarks of .Mr. Ilnll:nn on the liiil of utlninder. 
though, as UMial, weightv mid acutc,do not piTfi*etly 
salisly us.- Macaulay, Essays, I/allam's Constitu- 
tional History. 

Sunken of the Sams. Vigorous ; power- 
ful in operation. 

Weii’ our senses alien’d, and maili* much quicker 
and neuter, theiippeariineeaud outward scheme of 
things would hniu quite another face to us. -Locke. 

4. Sharp : (in taste). 

lift us take a taste, mid prineiis'illy pierce these 
four vessels, sweet, acute, austere, und mild,— 
Whitaker, Blind of the (irain\ p. 2J. 

Acutely, adv. After ail acute manner; 
sharply. 

Iln that will look Into many parts of Asia nml 
America, will find men reason there |A'rha]is an 
acutdy as himself, who never yet heard of a syllo- 
gism.- Luckc. 

Attribute 


i>y 


suggested 

Acute. 

1. Sharpness. 

Divers shapes, smoot hnoxs, asjierity, 
StraightnesH, acuteness, anil rotundity. 

Dr. H. Mure , Song of the Soul. 

2. Force of intellects. * 

They would not he so apt lo think, that there 
could la* iinlbiug added to them-aft m-xs und jieue- 
tration of their understandings.- -Locke. 

3. Quickness and vigour of senses. 

If eves so framed could mil view at once the hand 
and tint hour-plate, their owner could not 1 h’ bcin- 
llttcd by that acuteness; which, whilst it diM'overeil 
the M’eret eontrivance of the machine, made him 
lone its use.- Locke. . 

Tho former nf lliene susiAeions is a matter of littlo 
or no eoiiHeiiuenee, except as far as regards tho 
author’s credit for acuteness— Whatulcy, Rhetoric, , 
pt. h cb. iii. S B. 
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4. Violence and speedy crisis of a malady. 

Wo apply present remedies according to indica- 
tions, respecting rather tin* uruh ness of tin* disease 

* and precipitancy of tlm occasion. than lliu rksi/ignnd 
M*‘t I inic ot* Kt:i i-s. — -.S'*/- T. Itrmeuf. 

5. Sharpness of sound. 

This nctdnnss of non ml will show, Hint whilst , to 
tin* eve. tin 1 lirll sinus t>» hr at rest, yet the lnimifr 
parts' uf it- continue in a vny brisk motion, without 
which they could not strike tin- air.— Jingle. 

Ad&ct. v. a. [Lat. nduefu «, part, of r/efyo.] 
Drive to anythin#. Obsolete. 

(JihI himself mice compel loil the wicked Egyptians, 
h\ jjirs.aml frogs, mid grasshoppers, and other Midi 

• li'ke contemptible wunns. to confess the power of 

liis ilivinr nriji'i-ty ; Hot vouchsafing ioadnet Ihnnliy 
nny ot In r of liis creatures more worthy. Folherby, 
A fin nmastie, |i. I.*>. | 

Adape. [Lai . a /hit/ in hi.] Maxim handed : 
down from antiquity ; proverb. i 

Shallow uniniprovril intellects, are confident |irr- j 
lenders to certainly; ns if. contrary to the tn/mp j 
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gravity ; if the Almighty had not spoken and said, : 3, In these times : (preceded by 71071 '), 

!£i M 'V. . TirA , M! 'i! I .T^y 1 lint Will have men saved and damned by a 


H'leiicc had no friend hut ignorance.- (Mauri 
Set pit is Si'ii utiflcn. 

Fine fruits of learning! old ambitious C* »r»|, 

JkiAl thou apply that adage of the school, 

As if *1 is nothing worth that lies murenl'd; 

.And science is not science till reveal’d V Dryden. 

Adugial. adj. After the myTHier of nil 
A d n #o ; proverbial. Hart'. 

That adayial verse 1 No sooner the courtesy l •». i 
' than the resentment thereof dead. I was liiulih p- j 
nan kind. —//</.*>'• i/e, Works, i. PI. 

Ad&glo. .v. In Music. Term used to mark | 
a slow time. 

He has no ear fur imisiek, and eamiof distinguish 
. a jig from an adnyin. -Dr. Wartou, ff i. W, 

While j profess my ignorance, 1 scarce know what 
to say 1 am ignonmf of. 1 hate, perhaps, hrimiMio- 
tners. K(|tenulo and adnyin stand in the like 
relation of obscurity to me; and Sol, Fa, Ml, lb 1 , is 
as conjuring as llarnliptou.— C. Lamb, Essays of El in. 

Adagy. s. Same as Adage. Hare. 

* iN'iihes post imhrem,’ is a kn> 1 adayy. siniiiy- 
ing I he speedy snecessi/m of mist 
—Smith, Portrait 0 / Old Aye, .11. | 

Adamant, .v. [Lat. wftunas (Jr. cW//or, ; 

/M-.fiidiT-oc.] See Diamond. | 

1. Precious mineral, imagined by writers to Adaption, .v. 


sl.aiul the fruit -t mi yielding fruit alter its kind . 

and it was m.—Hcnflry. 

Ill adamantine claims shall death lie IniuihI ? 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound, Pope. 

Tin? smoke and the jar of tin* battle 
Stnin the clear air with sunhows: dire was tlm rattle 
Of solid bones crunched by the infinite stress 
Of tho snake’s adamantine voliuninoiistiess. 

Shelley, riisieu of the Sea. 

' Hearts nf oak/ the captain cried, 

' When each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Flume a dentil-cloud round the ships 
Like a liiirriciine eclipse 

Of the sun. Campbell, Hattie of the Hattie. 

Adapt, r. u. [Lat. fl/jfrrv ^lib] Fit one 
thing to another; suit; proportion. 

'Tis true, but let it not lie known, 

My eyes are sniiiew hat dimmish grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

'I’o your decays iota fits my sight. Swift. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, Imt 
a good poet, will adapt the very mm mis. us well us 
Words, to the things he, treats of —Pope. Letters. 

Adaptability. ,v. Capability of adaption. 
They united the spirit mid adafdahihty of the 
lint isn sailor with tin* hueeiinccr’s ferocity . — Sir 
F. Polyraec, History tf England and of Xofmandy, 
i. 12 s. 

Adaptable, adj. That may ho adapted. 

“’heir disposition was pliable, adaptable, cheerfull, 


and, though lleire. not inherently bliiud-tlursly, - 
Sir F. Paly ran- , History of England and of Xor- 

want/ if , i. ,'iii:{. 


Stoical nmwiiiy, now adays, may liorrow this 
of tlm Stuieks also. Hammond, Works, iv. 012; 

Hen* 1 many a man complcine, 4 
Unit mare an dais thou shall ilude, 

At nolle, few fri'udes kiinle. 

Gower, Confessio A mantis, 

v. a. Dazzle. See Daze. Obsolete. 

In this chapter ho so gaily tlorished, that he hail 
wened the glittering thereof would have made every 
man’s eye so adazett, that no man should havo espied 
his fldsehndo mid foiiuden out lliu truth .— Sir T. 
More , )). m (Rich.) 

Add. i\ a. [fait, addo .] 

1*.’ Join something to I Imt which was before. 

Murk if bis birtli makes imy diUifiniee, 

If to liis w oiils it adds one grain of sense. Dryden. 

They, wlmsi* muses have the highest llowu, 

Add not to liis immortal memory, 

Jiut do an nel of friendship to their own. Idem. 

Perform the mental operation of adding 
one number or conception to another. 

Whatsoever positive ideas a 111:111 has in his mind, 
of any quantity, lie 11111 repeat it, mid add it to tlie 
former, as easily us he cun add together the ideas of 
tu 0 days, or two years, t.oeke. 

Addable. adj. To which somethin# may be 
added. Hare. 

The llrst imuilier in every addition is called tho 
addable nimdier, the other the niimlM>r or imiiuImts 
mlded, mid tin? number invented by tlm addition, 
the aggregate or Mini.— ('nek* r. 


__ ... . ! Addeem. r. n. Obsolete. 

Adaptation.*. Art of fit! mg one thing to JlsU ,, m . . lm)lnlt . 

another; fit ness ot one tiling to another. 1 

Some species there In? of middle natures, I bat is. of \ 
bird and beast .as halts; yet are their parts so set , 
together, that we cannot ilelinethe beginning or end 
of either, there lu'ing 11 eonunixtiou of both, ratlier 


She scums to he addtrn^d so wnrihfcss-haac. 
As to Ik? mov'd to such nu liifumv. 


Award ; sentence. 


Daniel, Civil Wars. 


than ada/ifafion or cement of the one unto the ; 
ot her. - Sir T. Emmie, Valya r Er roars. 1 

Adhesion may he in pari ascribed, either to some ■ 
clast ieal motion in the prcssisl glass, or |n tin 
quisite adaptation of t lu* almost uuiuherless.llu 
very small, asperities of the one, and Hit 
little unities of the other; whereby the surfaces do 
lock in with one another, or are, ns it were, clasped • 
together. Hoyle. j 

Aft nf fifthly. Obsolete. 


It were alone a snllti'ient work to show all the nc- , 
eessit trivams's, a?nl prudent adap - ' 

lions, of these mlmirahto luaetiiues fur the la'iielit of 
the whole. C/nyne. 

s. Fitness, suitability. Obsolete.' 


be nf impenetrable hardness. 

So great a fear mv name amongst them spread, 

Tlml they suppos'd I could rend tiara of steel. 

And spurn in piires posts of adamant. 

Shalt spear, Henry VI. Part 1. i. 4. 

Satan, with vast amt haughty si rides advanc’d, 

t'auie tow ’ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. 

Mdfun paradise lms/,\ i.wy. v. n. ShImIuc. 

A frame of adamant, a soul or lire, ..... ... 

No dangers fright him, no misfortunes tire, , } 1 * ,M - eonigi 1 , 

O’er love, o’er fear extends his wide domain, llle 1 atlanubd tin 'rage 

UucniHiucr’d lord of pleasure mid of jinin. , !l ■' 1,11 Melton, Of Hercules, Poems, p. •>!. 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes. Adaw. n. ft. DiUiut; keep under; subject. 

Di.intrmd. 

Hardness, wherein some stones exceed all other 
hmlies, mid among them tho adamant all other 


Ad&ptnefti. 

Some notes arc to display the atfapi 
sound to the sense. — Hisliop Xenia n. On Mat on. 

Obsolete. 


So unto him they did addeemc the praise 
Of all that triumph. 

Sin-user. Faerie Queen, v. 3, 1.1. 
The winged god, that wouudetli hearts 
h Ida m\l me to endure this jK-uauiiec sore. 

tbid,\ i.8,22. 

Adder, s. [A.S. (liter, mold re, ; (lYrmun, 
intthr; for the w, sen N ai «r.] In flrpe- 
tolofiif the tulders are more psirtiniltirly the 
serpents of the ^■mis VijHTii ; and in 
common lan«run"<* adder is nearly synony- 
mous with riper . — III Literature the word 
is used in tt wider sense, and may mean 
poisonous serpenls in general. 

< >r is tin* adder I letter I twin the eel. 

Heeause his painted skill eouleuts the eye? 

Shakespiar, Tammy nf the Shrew, iv. 3. 
A n adder did it ; for with doubler tonguo 
Than thine, thou serpent-, never adder stung. 

Shnkespear. Midsummer-Xiyht's Jh't am, iii. 2. 
The adder teaches us where to strike, by her 
curious uml fearful defeuditigKif her head .— Jeremy 
Taylor. 


stones, lu'ing exalted to that degree thereof, that art 
in \ain endeavours to counterfeit it, the factitious 
sloiiesofeliyniists.in imitation, hcingcasily detected 
by an ordinary lupidist. - Hay, On the Creation. 

lb erred deities, 

Who rul'd the world with absolute decrees. 

And write whatever time shall bring to pass, 

"Willi pens of adamant, on plates of brass. Dryden. 

3. Loadstone. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant, 
lint ,\e| you draw not iron ; for my heart 
Is true ns steel. 

■ Shah spear. Midsummer Xiyhf's Dream, ii. 2. 
Let him change Iris lodging from one part of the 
ton n to mini her, which is a great adamant id ac- 
quaintance. Paeon. 

Adamanu'an. adj. Hard as adamant. 

[ He’ weaponless himself, 

Made nnns ridiculous, nsMess the forgery 
Of brazen shield and sisur, tin* hammer’d cuirass, 
(•linly lH-:in temper’d sbs*l, and frock of mail, 
Adamantenn proof. Milton, Samson Ayonistes, 130, 
Adamantine, adj. 

1 . Maile of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
With ro/>rwirr</////«-eoliimnsthrentslliL‘sky. Dryden. 

2 . Having 1 Ihe qualities of adamant; lmrd, 
indissoluble, impenetrable. 

Could Five's wink hand, extended to Hie tree. 

In sunder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whose golden links effects and crows 1 h», 

An«l wllieli to tiod’s own chair doth tlx’d remain ? 

Sir J. Itaviffi, immortality of the Soul. 
An etcmnl sterility must have poss<?ssed'ttie world, 
whom nil tilings hail Ireen fixed and fastened ever- 
taatingly with tho adamantine chains of sjiocillo 
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Obsolete. 

Tin; sight, thereof did greatly him adaw. r A , . . 

$ 1 * user. Faerie Queen. Adder fl-tonffuc. M. ()plllO^Iossiim Vlllg'U- 


tutn : (a small kind nf l'crn). 

I've bis?n sei.'king plants among, 

Henbane, monkshood, adder'sdonyne. 11 Jonson. 

'J'lii? most eoiiunoti simples are eomfrev, bugle, 
neriinony, simielo. 1‘aul’s-hetouy lluellin, perriMin. 
kle, adder' sdonyue.-- Wiseman, Suryery. 
Addibllity. s. Possibility of being added. 

Tim endless addition, or addibifify (if any one 
like the wont beltAr) of nundicrs, so np]Kin‘nt to 


As the bright, sun, what time his llerie temo 
Towards the westerne brim ln-gins to draw, 
f Jilis to abate the bright liesse of his hemo. 

And fervour of his llames some what adaw. Ibid. 

Adaw. v. u. Be daunted. Obsolete. 

ThereMilh her wnitlifiill courage gnu appall, 

And hnughtio spirits ims'kly to adaw. 

Spenm-r, Faerie Queen. 
fin order to understand the step from adoneir to 

adar. it miisl he observed that wvenij of tlm Kur- v«i I(l lll j 11 ,i «■...• .. i.:,.]. "f;*" 

glindian dialects (from whe nueli of our Knglisli \ , s t t stin 1 lea f , i jEJt * 

s derived J n-gularly change the sound of 1 1m Fnneli , VMmL U,sl " ul ,(lia Iah1 '' 

h or eli to an h. Thus the ordinary Walloon 1ms Addlble. nd j. Possible to bo added. It are. 
kiuohe, while the Wullooii of Namur Jms rpnoehe. This el.i.'rcsl, idea we can get of infinift'. is tlm 

to know fn Mil engnnscere. It. eomseere, Midtim. confused, incomprehensible remainder of' endless, 

btmhe; dialect of Aix, buseh, a farthing. Million atblible iuiiiiInth, wliieh allbrds no prosiHvl of stop 

la he, for Incite, a leash, sahon for sat son, bific for or hmimliirv - htrk-e 1 1 * 

bise. The same peculiarity characterises lliu dinleel r * 1 

of Hruvi're in comparison with the surrounding Addlco. s. [A.S. aaesc — adze.] StllllC fiS 
portions of Roman Switzerland, and in the former Adze Obsolete 

mu,;. l/» 

handle, and is ground tu.n Imsil on its inside to its 
outer edge. Moron, MtH'hanical Exercises. 

Addict, adj. Addicted. Obsolete. 

XciLlicr would we at this dny lie no addict to 
superstition, were it not that we so much esteemed 
the tilling of our ls*llies.— Humifies, ii. U7. 

if lie Im? addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice. 

Shnkespear, Passionate Pilgrim, xviii. 

Addict, v. a. [Lat. addictus , part, of ud- 
diro = assign t.o.] 

1. Devote; dedicate: (in a pood sense). 

They did either earnestly lament and bewail their 


Dictionary of Enylish Etymology.] 

Ad&yi. ode. [on daps.) 

1. In thodaytimf 1 . 

You are nil young and gay and easy; Imt I have 
miserable nights, and know not how to make them 
better; hut I shift pretty well adays. Johnson, To 
Mrs. Thrale, March 19, 1777. (Ord MS.) 

2 . Every day. 

Myself will* have a double eye, 

Ylike to my lloek and thine ; 

For alas ! at nonio I ltave n sire, 

A ste | slanie eke, ns hot os tire, 

Tlutt duly a days counts mine. 

Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar , March. 



ADDI 

at n ru] liven, or did addict themselves to mom fervent 
il. Of Fasting. 

Yu know lliu house of Stephans*, that they hnvo 
addled titemselvoi to the ministry of the saints.— 
_ Ourintimns, xvi. IS. 

2. Devote one’s solf to any person, party, or 
persuasion. 

1 am neiLlier author or fnutor of any sect : 1 will 
liavo no man mltlict himtieir .to ino ; nut If 1 have 
any thing right, defend it as truth's.— It. Jouson. 

Whether if each of lliese towns were otldicted to 
•nine peculiar manufacture. wo Nhould not tiud that 
the employing ninny hands together on the same 
work was the way to ]»erfeet our workmen?- Bishop 
Berkeley, Querist, 415. • 

The people of Ireland worn inueli more addicted 
to pasturage than agriculture.-- Burke, Abridgement 
tf English History, iii. 0. 

In ii bad sense. ■ 

Charles mme forth from that school with social 
hahits, with polite and engaging manners, mid with 
some talent for lively conversation, addict ml tmyotul 
measure to sensual imlulgenee. fond of sauntering 
ami frivolous amusements, iueapahlu of Nclf-dcnial 
without faith in human virtue or 


A DDL A DDK {i™™ 1 *** 

tl. Adjudge. Harr. 

Now judge then, < ) limit I'renli'sl m.ihle,- true, 

Thr nrvnh'rt wit* th*t ever wm pr.-l.iccl in ...... | to" 'K. i.'h k ..V""' 

age. ivefl together in so good an undcrM sliding, and Al 1 1 1 * . ' ' .. V. , . .. , 

celebrated one another with so inueli geimi-usilv.t lint . r .! 1 ' / ■*, 'u. r.-A 

each of them receives an additional lustre from his Addreil, V. ft. [ ri\ Of fan user. | 


tion, for many ages, hy omitting one lenp-vear, i.c. AddOiSm. r. 
the additional day, at the end of every 134 years — 

Holder, On Time. 


(suit empornries.— A ddison . 

They inelude in them that very kind or evidence, . 
which is HUpjKnMsl to Ik* powerful; amt clo. wit lml, ' 
afford us several other additional proofs of great 
force and chsiriuiss .— Mishap AtU rbnry. 1 | 

Additional, s. Addition ; additamcnt. I 
May Im», some littlo additional may further tlio ! 
» incorporation. Ilacon. I 

They can tell us, that nil the laws do frodis are j 
but additional s to I lie micicht civ il law .-Baron. 

Many thanks for the addifomals you an* pleased 
to eomimuiieate to me, in continuance of Sir 1'hilip 
Sidney’s Arcadia. Nowell. /Alters, iv. tin. 

How inueli she | the cliufch of Home i hath in her 
hUucrlhmusm///iYioiwfaliuilt U|k»i good foundations, 
gold, silver, liny, stubble, and tin* like, is no when: 
heller distinguished than in wlirit our church of 
England hath rejected, ami in what she liatli 
tnined. /‘idler, Moderation of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. -Kin. 


and exertion, ... 

human attaelmieiil, without desire of renown, and 
without, sensibility to re\mme\\.-Macaulay, History Additionally, adr. 111 Addition. 
of England, eh. n * or rJtII „„y represent:. Urn. of (indV 

Addictedness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Addicted. 

Those know how little 1 have remitted of my former 
addichdaess to make cliymical experiments. -Boyle. 


Addiction, s. 

1. Act of devoting, or giving up. 

Much is to he found, ill men of all conditions, of 
Hint vvliidi is called pedantry in scholars; which is 
nothing else hut nil «4)stinntewW»r/#o» to the forms 
of some private life, and not regarding general 
things enough.' — Bishop Sprat, History of the Royal 
Society. p. to. 

•2. State of lieing devoted. 

Jl is a wonder how his grace should glean it, 

Since his addiction was to eoiirsi-s vain ; 

Jl is companies unlHter'd. rude mid shallow'; 
llis hours till’d up with riots, banquets, sports. 

Sluihespcar, Henry V. i. 1. 

Addi tam cnt. s. Addition, or thin" added. 

Iron will not liieorpornle with brnNS. lior other 
metnls of itself, hy simple lire: so as tile inquiry 
must he upon Hie calcination, and the additamcnt, 
and the charge of them. Ilacon. 

In a palace there is first I let ease or fahriek, or 
moil's of the structure if >w*lf ; and, liesidcs that, 
there are certain additaments that contribute to its 
ornament and use; ns, various furniture, rare foiiu- 


any representation of Cod’s preceding* 
be more linrsli nnd inemlible, Ilian to suppose him 
hy liis omni|N>lcut will and power, eternally mm 
miraculously preserving such creatures unto cndlcM 
piinislimeut, who never hail in tlu-iu «*itle*r origin- 
(ill v or additionally, no v principle of immortuiity at 
nil. Ch rk, hth r to /Win It. 

Additional. Harr. 


tains mill aqueducts, divers things nppciidieated to 
Sir M. Halt;, 


; Origination of Mankind. 


it. 

Addition, *. 

1. Act of adding one thing to another. 

The infinite distance lietwccn the (.Valor nnd the 
noblest of all creatures, can never he measured nor 
exhausted by endless addition of finite degrees. - 
Bentley . 

2. Addilnmcut ; of thing added. 

It will not lie modestly done, if any of our ow n 
wisdom intrude or interpose, or be willing to make 
additions to what Christ ami hi* apostles have de- 
signed. Hammond. 

Some such resemblances, methiuks. I find 
Of our last evi mug's talk, in this thy dream, 
llut with addition strange 1 

Milton, l*aradisv Lost, v. lit. 

Tlio alHilisliing of villmiagc, together with the 
euslnm permitted, among the nobles, of wiling their 
lands, was a mighty addition to tho power of the 
commons. Swift. 

3. Tn Arithmetic. 

Addition is tho reduction of two or more numbers 
of Jik# kind together into one smn or total. Coch r, 
Arithmetic. 

4. In Law. Title given to a man over and 
above his Christian mime and surname, 
showing his estate, degree, occupation, 

I rude, age, place of dwelling. 

Only retain 

Tim name, and all th’ adtitions to a king; 

Thn sway, revenue, exocut ion, 

Unloved noun, lie yours ; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. 

Shake spear. King Jaau\ i. 1. 

From this time, 

Tbrwlmt he did before Corioli, call him, 

With nil th’ applause nnd clamour of the host, 

Caiu* Marvins Coriolanus. Hour th' addition nobly 
ever. Shakcsfwar, Coriofauux, i. i». 

There arose new disputes upon tlio persons named 
by the king, or rather against tho additions and 
appellations of title, which weru rnadu to their 
names.— Lin'd Clarendon. 

Additional, adj. In the way of un addition. 

Our knlendnr being unco reformed and set right, . 
it may bo kept so, without any uonaidcrablo variu- [ 


As endlessly P .shut hi 
it pour'd hi* cut mile 


Additionary. adj. 

This lilsTly lie compn.ssclh by oih* distinction, a.... 
that is, nf wliat i* necessary, and what is addition, 
ary. 11 • chert. Country l'nrson, eh. xwi. 

Additory. adj. Constating in an addition; 
power or quality of adding. Harr. 

The adddnry fiction gives In a great mail a larger 
slum- of reputation limn belongs to him, In enabli 
him f o serve some good end or purpose. .1 rhuthnot. 

Addle, adj. [see Addle, r. //.] Rotten: 

(applied more especially to eggs; thence 
to brains). 

There's one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

Tlint carries eggs too fresh or addle, 

And still at random, ns lie iroes, 

Aiiiumr t ho nibble rout bestows. Butler, lludibras. 

The I’arliiuiicnt hath sitten close, 

As e'er did knight in saddle ; 

For they have sitleii Tull six years, 

And imw their eggs prove addle. 

Political Ballads, collect'd hy \V. jr. 

Wilkins, i, p): a. 1>. 10-1-7. 

After uiuvh solitariness, fasting, nr long sick lies' 
their brains wen* addle, and their licllies ns empty ,. 
of meat as ' ' r heads of wit.— Burto Anatomy of 3. Aim. Ohsolrfr. 
Melancholy, ]>. (m!). 

Thus far the poet : lint llis brains grow addle \ 

And all flic rest is purely from his noddle. 

Drydcn. 

Addle, r. n. [The word addle as conveying 
the idea of rottenness , and the word addle as 
conveying the idea of growth, arc of dif- 
ferent. origins. To begin with the former 
Addle is a substantive, an adjective, or 
a verb. As a substantive, its origin was 
the A.S. full — disease, sickness. The 
leprosy was sro inj/vfr mil the great 
(m tickle) disease. — Addle, the adjective, 
comes from either adl or adfige diseased, 
hick.— For the verb, the A.S. form was 
ad/ran, whence ail. See Ail. 

In addlr - grow, Ac., the original idea 
seems to be that of reward , the A.S. being 
rdhanian = to reward, from c die an - re- 
ward.] 

Grow, thrive. Obsolete. 

Where ivy embrace! h thn tri'O very sore. 

Kill ivy, else t ivo will addle no 11100'. 

Tnsscr , Fhm hunt I ml hunts of good Husbandry. 

Addle. ? r. a. Make rotten ; become rotten 
(in which ease it is neuter rather than 

active). 

This is also evidenced in eggs, whereof tho sound 
ones sink, and such as are addled swim. Sir T. 

Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 

Addle-headed, adj. Having a head with 
addle bruins. 

Addlc-hciuled students— Translation of Rabelais , 
iv. 79. 

Addle-pated. adj. Having a pate with ad- 
dle brains. I 

Slavus hi metre, dull and addle-pated. Dry den . J 


I. Get ready: put in a state iur immediate 
use ; prepare. Harr. 

They fell directly mi the ITrieli-li bailie; where- 
ii(Miii tin* Kailot Warwick addrtssid his men to laku 
flie Hank. Sir J. ltoywaed. 

Duke I’mli-rick. hearing Imw that every day 
M« n «»f' great wnrtli i-esorleil to this forest, 

Add,; its, d a mighty powi i*. which were on foot, 
hi liis own ci'initicL, purp'iM'ly to take * 

ills brnl In r heir. Sk.ihs/uar, As non like it, v. 4. 

Tii-mdit m llarth-ill* we will lie ymr guest, 
To-nirirrow fur the march we are addrtst. 

Sh.il.tsf nor, /lmry T. iii. 3. 
followed hy silj\ the second noun preceded 
hy to. 

» W itli him the I’idimr eke, in h:d»il sad, 
]liius,/faddi\*f t.> Urn adventure hard. 

,, , . , Sficus.r, l\urie Queen. 

II lifted up ds brad, and did toldrvss 
itself to liiollcli, like ;i.<i it vvi.uld speak. 

Slml.tsficar, Homht, i. 2. 

I lieu I iirnus, from hiseharml l« aping light., 

Add n ss d luni.vi // mi foot to single light, Brydeti. 

For inyse a.addr, sstug iuvm if to N<tw ieh. w hither 
it was Ins majesty s |.|.-umiiv to iviiium* jik*, 1 \, nt 
hrst li;eeived witii nmre r. ^.ei-t tl.au in surli tiim-H 
1 could have expeet cd.— Bishop Halt. Hard Measure. 

1. Apjily to; betake one's self to; make a 
speech to; direct: (110 preposition follow- 
ing). 

The representatives or the nation in parliament, 
nnd the privy council, addnss'd the king to have it 
^ idled.- Swift. 


The young hero had add raw d hisjirayers to him 
for liis assistance, -hrydm. ¥ 

The prince himself, with awful dread possess'd, 
His vows to great Apollo Hills addnst. brydt n. 

Jl is Mill waseniuuiMii; but above the rest, 

To both the brother-princes thus addnst. 

. t , Brydt a. 

Are not your onlers to addnss the .senate. -Ad- 
dison. 

With to, without tho njl, rtirr pronoun. 

To such I would address with this most nllec- 
I innate petition.— Ur./l. More, I* cay of Christian 
l*o ty. 

Among the crowd, but far above the ye* I, 

Young Turnus to the beauteous maid m/dmst. 

Brad, n, Virgil's .Rudd. 

Addressing to l’nllin, his great patron, and him- 
self un vulgar nnet, lie th-iran to assert bis nativo 
rlninu'ter, which is sitlijiunt v. 1/rudm. 


. ludmsuh'saddrtst 

liis javeline at him, and so ript his nr.ill, that th<* 


es, so open'd on the ground, 
Ch 1 ip no if 1 , J/oun r's Iliad . 


Address, s. 

I. Preptumlion of one's self to cnt(!r upon 
any action. 

His addnss to judgement shall Milllelently declare 
bis person and liis nlllee, and liis proja-r glories. - 
./ c /•« my Taylor. Sermons, p. y ; tiUis. 

± Verbal application to anyone, by way of 
persuasion ; petition. 

Henry, in knots involviinr Mmma's name. 

Had half confess'd and half conceal'd liis ilamc 
I*jh»ii this tiss*, ami as the tender mark 
drew with the .vear, and w id.-n'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard tin* virgin's soil add n ss. 

That, as the wound, the passion might i ncrease. 

Most of Hie persons to whom these addnss, s are 
made, are not wise and skilful judges, inti an* influ- 
enced by their own sinful appetites and passions. - 
Halts, Improvement! ftfie Mind. 

:l. Courtship. 

They often have reveal’ll their passion to me : 

Hut. tell me, whose address thou lavoiir'sl most, 

1 long to know, und yet 1 dread to hear it. 

A gentleman, whom, I mu sure, you vmirself 
would lmvo approved, made hi* addrivsisio me.— 
Addison. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable instances from mv 
own observation, of events imputed to (hejirnfomui 
skill and ttddrtss of ft minister, wImcIi, iii realitv. 
were either mere effects of negligence, weakness, 
humour, passion, or pride, or, at liest, but the natural 
course of tilings lell to theucelves. Sw{/1. 

5. Place where a jhtsoh is to be found, us 
given for the direction of a letter. 

Ax soon as tho ncrvien was over, having loanit the 
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milliner's athfresse, 1 went directly to her house* in 
King Street. — Ilmlyetl, Spectator, no. 277. M >rd M S.) 

That night, there came two notes from Hamit 
Hiniw Top Hu* little woman. tin* one containing a 
card of invitation l'rr»ni Lord nfid JjiiIv Steyno In a 
dinner nt. Haunt House next Friday: while tin* ntlirr 
enclosed a slip *»f gray paper Miring Iioril Slevne's 
signal up*. mill tin* address of Mes^ra. Jones, brown, 
mid itobinson, Lombard SI reel. -Thackeray, limit it 
Fait. 

6. Written application to anyone: (gcnc- 
rnlly complimentary). 

It in dedicated ill a very elegant address to Sir 
Charles Nedley. Johnson, Life of Drydi-n. 

• The milieu is generally Men 1 a roynl proclamation, 
two nr I lint* Tory addresses, not ices of two or three 
promotions. mi :ieeoiint of a skirmish between I lie 
iui|NTial I mops and the Janissaries on the Dannlie. 
n description of n highwayman,. 'in nmmmieemeiit of 
n grand cockfight lielween two persons of honour, 
nmlmi advert iseinent offering a reward for a strayed 
iloir.-- Macaulay, History if Euyland, eh. iii. 

7. Complimentary reply of the House *f 
Lords or Commons to the Kind’s speech 
from the throne, or any other formsil nppli- 
ctitimi by Parliament to His Majesty. 

One would think llmt the late address had given 
them [the Jacobite partyj a mortal Mow, hy the 
desperutu rngu they are \u—]lenthij, hth rs. p. 25H. 
Addresser. a. One who addresses. 

, The addrisser* offer their own persons, and they 
an* satistled with hiring Ormans.— Ilurke, To tin • 
S/n riff* of Itristot. 

Addressment. s. Addressing. 

The most solemn piece or all the Jewish sen ice, l 
mean that great atonement, was performed towards 
tin* Hast, quite contrary to all other manner of ad- 
dnssment in their devotion. U nyoric, AW « * upon 
Scripture, SI. (Ord MS.) 

Adduce. vTa. [Lilt .additco lead to.] llrin^ 
forward; urge; allege. 

Nothing could linve l>mn more unbiekily add mud 
by Mr. Loeke to support his aversion to lint princi- 
ples. than the example of Sir Isaac Newton.- -lit id, 
J tot oh'ii into f hr hit ilia n Mind. 

The learned and ingenious author of Hermes, with 
great streii'.'lh of argument, shews, that lamruaire is 
founded in eompaet. and not in nature. His friend, 
Jiord Monhoddo, with meat learning nml ingenuity, 
supports the same opinion, and insists Hint language 
is not natural lo man, hut that it is acquired; and. 
in t lie course of his relleelions, he adduce* I lie opi- 
nions not only of henllieii pliilosojiliers. poets, nml 
hist i irinris, but of Christian divines, both aneienl ami 
modern. Astir, Origin and Progress tf Writing, 
eli. i. 

Adducibie. adj. Capable* of, fit- for bring 
adduced. 

In truth, scanty ns the Ante-nieene uolieesinny 
lie of the Pupal Sinireinaey. they am liolh more 
numerous and more definite than the addneihle tes- 
timonies in favour of the Real Presenee. (iladstonc. 
The State in it* Fetation* to the Church, p. 2(1. 

Adduct, r. a. Draw to. Hare. 

They either ImpclM by lewd disposition or ad - 
dncteil by hope of rewarde, foreseeing their own side 
■to fall on wrneke, tied to Syuanbusha, as llieir 
elliefest Turkish captain and count rininn. -- Time'* 
Store JFonsr, tNI, (< >rd MS.) 

Adduction, s. Act of adducing, or bring- 
ing forward. 

They | the muscles"! can stir the limb inward, oul- 
wurd;' forward, backward ; upward, downward; they 
cun perform adit action, nhdiietioii; llexiou, exten- 
sion. Smith , Portrait of Old Apr, p. (12. 

The eliief purpose of the notes is to explain olir 
author's allusions, In illustrate or vindicate hi§ beau- 
ties, to point out his imitations both of others and 
of himself, to elucidate ins obsolete diction, and by 
the adduction and iuxta-positiou of parallels uni- 
versally glen ned ImiIii from his poetry uud prose, lo 
ascertain his favourite words, and to shew the pecu- 
liarities of his iibrasisiloiry. T. Warton, Preface, to 
hi * cilition of Sid ton'* Smaller Pm mi r. 

Addictive, adj. Lending, drawing, or bring- 
ing to anything. 

Hen* the gentleman falls foul on my folly for 
attributing Mh*sm miracles to the priests' power, 
and nut to Mod ; which I (lo no more than them- 
aelvoN; anil for bringing their imngimiry Christ 
from heaven ; which is tho Knglish of Lheir ad- 
due tine motion. —llrcvint, Saul and Samuel at 
Endor, p. 411. 

Adddofor. s. [Lut.] In Anatomy. Muscle 
opposed fo A bd n cto r. 

The eouitnon barnacle approximates Its acuUhy a 
strong transverse adductor muscle ; its body or 
visceral mass Is moved towards tho aperture or the 
flhell, which is thereby at tho same time widened, by 
longitudinal muscular fibres, and is retracted by 
shorter llbres attached to its bnsw.—Oiocn, Lecture s 
0 « Comparative Anatomy, loot. xiiL 
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Oral it ilfle consists adequately in these two thill,"* i 
first, that it is a debt ; and secondly, that it is such 
a debt as Is left to every man's ingenuity, whether 
lie will im.v or no.— Abut*. . 

How far this history was authentic and adequately 


supplied the place of a history written contcmuo- 
rnneously with the events, or taken down from the 
inout lis of eon tem poraries, we shall enquire presently. 
- Sir (J. ('. Lewis, On tho Credibility of the early 
History if Home, i. VI. 

With to. 

Piety is tho neccssnry Christian virtue, propor- 
tioned ndeffuately to the omniscience and spirituality 
of Hint in finite Deity— Hammond, On Fundamentals. 


Adduloe. v.a. [Lut. dutch - sweet.] Sweeten.! 

Obsolete. 

Thus did the French emliflfwadnrs, with great 
shew of their king’s direction, and ina*y sugared 
words, seek to add idee nil matters lictwncii the two 
kings— ltacon, l/i*tory of the Jtrign of Henry VI l. 

I've deens‘N, 

Some mirtli, t* adulce man’s miseries. 

Herrick. (Onl MS.) 

Adglant&do. a. [Spun.: part, of adelantnr \ 
ml vn nee.] Naim; formerly given to the j 
governor of ti Sptmisli province ; also to u I 

" H !t "'..!fr" ll if till* mMn.tn.h Of R t «i„ won, 1 Ad«q~tlon. *. AdcMj.mtcnoss. 

lion 1 , ho ml, ontor.- II. J.mmu. Man Tl “‘ l>r«;ioiploB of opok anil nalunil roaaon toll 

out of his He moor v (l 1 us, Hint there must ls« a just proportion and <w/c 

lie I hoiiglit himself »s complete an ndelantiulo ns | quatiim lslwiru the medium bv which wo priive, 

in- that is known liy wearing a cloak ol tulfl talfaty , * !, 1 the eonelusioii to lie prim'd. Jlukop Jlarlouf, 

t ig|itis*n years. — A 'ash, h’utcn Stuffe. Knnninx, p. lzj. 

Adept, s. [Lut . ndeptus, part, of adipiscor Adh6re. ». n. [Lilt, adhtereo; from ad~ 

obtnin.] One who is in possession of, to, hairr.o- stick. — Adhere , with its de- 

nll tin* scereis of his tirt ; one completely i rivu fives, is one of the few words in Knglisli 

skilled. 

They say, any mortals mny enjnv the most inti- ■ 
mate familiarities with these gentle spirits, upon a 
litimi very easy to all trim adept*, mi inviolate j 
preservation of eliastily.— Poiie, Uthr prefixed U 
the Hail - if the Lock. 


With this trumpery they drew Julian off from 
Christianity, and made him think himself as great 
nn adi pt as any of his teachers, lit ntli a, On Free 
Thinkiun , p. Idt. 

Adept, adj. Skillful ; thoroughly versed. 

If there Is* really such adept philosophers ns wre 
are told of, 1 ii m apt to think, that, aiming their 
arcana, they are masters of extremely potent 
liiclistriUUUs. - Hoyle. 

Adeptlon. s. Atllliiiiueiit. Obsolete. 

J t. Iiegmnelh with Hie inixt adeption of n crown 
by arms and title.— Jhwou, A dm net meat if Lcarn- 
?////, I), ii. 


where there is h trne'iispirution, i. e. an 
net mil combination of the sounds of d 
mid //, each pronounced separately, and 
without any modification. The ordinary 
combinations th (then), sh , (shine), &c., are 
simply orthographic exjiedients for express- 
ing certain sounds for which we have no 
separate letter — combinations of letters 
not of sounds, combinations for the eye 
rather than the ear. The ease before us, 
however, is a true sound of d + /t.] 

1. Stick to; hi* consistent ; hold together. 

Why every tiling adhi re* together, Hint no dram 
of a M-niple, no scruple of a scruple, no incredulous 
or unsafe circumstance.— Shahisjnar, Twelfth Sight, 
iii. 1. 


Adequate, r. w. | Lat. adm/uatns made 2. Kent a in firmly fixed to a party, person, or 
equal.] Ik* on a level, par, or equality with. . 
i aril it In- im impossibility for any creature l • 
adfiiuate • iod ill his eternity, yet he hath ordained 


all his sous in Christ to partake of it l».v living with 
him eternall.x.- She! ford, lliscoursc*. p. 227. 

Adequate, adj. Kquul ; proportionate ; cor- 
resp« mdent. 

The rules or cautions usually laid down by logical 
writers for framing a definition, are very obvious: 
viz. 1st. The definition must la* adriina/r,i.v. neither 
ton extensive iioi* loo narrow for I lie tiling defined; 
e. g. lo define ‘fell.’ ‘an animal Hint lives in the 
water,’ would be too extensive. Ihthum* many in >n ts, 

Ac.. live in the water; to define it ‘an animal Hint 
lias an air-bladder ’ would lie loo narrow, lieeaiiso 
many fish are without, any. Or again, if. in a defi- 
nition of * money.' you should specify its iieing 
* made of inclal,’ that would lie tou narrow, ns ex- 
cluding Hie shells used as money in some parts of 
Africa; if. again, you define il as an 'article of 
value given ill exchange for something else,’ that 
would be too wide, as it would include things ex- 
changed by barter ; as when a shoemaker who wants 
coals, makes an exchange with a collier who wants 
shoes. Whahty, f.<u/ic, V. § Ii. 

Contingent death seems lo lie the whole adequate 
object of popular eon rage; lint a necessary and un- , 
avoidable coilln strikes paleness into the stoutest Adtaerency. s. 
heart. Haris y, iJn t aasnniptions. i ■it r f , ii' , biTioiit 

Those are adequate ideas, which perfectly repre- ht f ,Wl ) ,ltt ' { ,im0nt ; 
seril their arehetyig's or objects. Inadiijiiatenre hut ,,nW ttm mev swave 

u partial, or incomplete, representation of those 
archetypes to which they are referred.-- Walt*, 

J/Otlirk. 

We may consider Fill oils and Ciinitw as giving , 
the results of original observations on grounds of 2. 
adiqnatu eiislibility fnnil tin* eoitlllieiiii'liienl of Hie ' 

First Clinic War . — Sir (j. (!. Ittwis.On the Cridi- 
hdity of the early History of Rome, i. Hft. 

With In. 

The arguments wen* proper, adeiptatr, and sulll- 
eiciit to compass their respective ends. South. 

All our simple idi-as an* adequate; because, Vicing j 
nothing but thecll’eets of certain lowers in things, : 
lilted and ordaiin-d by Hod to produce such scnxa- \ 
lions In us, they r.mnot but lie eorrcs|Kmdeiit and i 
tulcqn do to those powers. Isieke. 

Adequ&to. v. a. Make adequate. 

The first constitution and order of things is riot 
in reason or Nature mnuageulile to such n law, which 
is most excellent I y ndii/natetl and proportioned to 
things fully settled. Sir M. Hate, Oriyi nation of\ 


opinion. 

( loud gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you : 
And sum 1 am. two men them are not living, 

To whom lie marc ailln re*. Shakes/war, Hamlet, ii. 1. 

Kvcry man of sense will agree with me, that 
singularity is laudable, when, in contradiction to a 
multitude, it ad In re* to Hie dictates of conscience, 
morality, and honour. Hoyle. 

\Wulc Xerxes was wintering nt Sardis, tho H reck 
stales which adhered to the cause of liberty sent 
envoys to hold a eongmss nt the Isthmus, ilisliop 
T/orlwall, History of (I rare, eh. xv. 

Adherence. 


x. Qua lily of’ iuihcring, or 
sticking 1 ; tenacity ; lixcdticss of mind ; 
stcMilincss ; fidelity. 

Tlie linn ntlhcrtnrr of the Jews to their religion 
is no less remarkable than their dis)N>rsion ; con- 
sidering it ns persecuted or conteiimcd over the 
whole earth. Addison. 

A constant adherence to one sort of dint may have 
bad effects on any constitution. -Arttuthnol, On 
the Suture and Choice of Aliment*. 

Plain goisl sense, and a firm adherence to the 
point, have proved mom effectual than throw arts, 
which arc contemptuously cal list tho spirit of n<* 
go tinting. Swift. 


Mankinds .'(-Ml. (Onl MS.) 

Let mo givn you one Instance more, of a truly in- 
tellect nnl object, exactly aditfualcd and proportioned , 
unto tho intellectual appetite: and that is learning 
and knowledge- AW/wrAy, Athcomnslix, p. 2(ft. 

Adequately, adv. In an adequate manner ; 
with justness of representation ; with ex- 
actness of proportion 


How am they swayed, even in their loves ami 
hatreds, their persuasions and pieties, their esteem 
or discsteem, most.*whal hy custom nnd preposses- 
sion, or hy adlirrmcy * and admirations of men’s 
persons ! den my Taylor , .1 rlificiid 11a ml some ness. 

That which adheres. 

Vices linve n native adfurmryatvvxnl'un^- Dr. II. 
More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

Adborent. adj. Sticking to ; united with. 

Close lo Hie cliff witli Imtii his hands Im clung, 
And stuck adherent, and sus|)endcd hung. Pope. 

Them is no sin lint, is attended and surrounded 
with so ninny miseries, and adherent bitternesses. 
Hint it is at best but like a single drop of Imnoy in a 
bca of gall.- South, Si'rmon*, viii. HIS. 

Modes am said to lie inherent nr adherent, tluit is, 
proper or improper. Adherent or improper modes 
arise from tho joining of some neeideiitnl substanm 
to the chief suhjerL, which yet may Iks separated 
from it; so when a howl is wet, or u boy la clothed, 
those am ailhcrnnt modes ; for Hm water and the 
clothes aro distinct substances which adhere to tlw 
Niwl, or to tho boy.— Watts, Loyick. 


Adherent, s. 

1. One who adheres, or Hticka, to another; 
follower; partisan. 

Princes must givo protection to their subject* 
and adherents, when worthy occasion shall require 
it .-Sir W. Raleigh. 

A new war must be undertaken upon the advioe or 
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wiui nw u i«u Kinaun amruunrn Wi nuu 

Jo gainers by it .—Swift. 

, indeed, chiefly fur pecuniary aid on tlio 
o of the opulent adherent*. '-Macaulay, 


those, who, with their partisan* and •adherent*, 
to he the solo gainers by it.— Swift. 

Ho relhsl, i 

muniUconiM* 

Hintary flf England, oh. i. 

3. Anything outwardly belonging to a person# 
when they cannot shake the main fort, they must 
Tiy if they can possess them wives of the outworks, 
raise some prejudice lumimt his discretion. his hu- 
mour, his carriage, and his extrinsic adherent*. - 
Hr. H. More, Government of the 'Pongue. 

Adherer, s. One who adheres. 

Ho ought to lie indulgent to tender consciences ; 
hut, at the same time, n ilriu adherer to the estab- 
lished church— Swift. 

Adbfal on. s. [adhesion is generally used hi 
tlie natural, and adherence in the meta- 
phorical, sense : as, the adhesion of iron to 
the magnet ; the adherence of a client to 
his patron.] 

1. Act or state of sticking to something. 

May not the minute parts of other bodies, if they 
bo conveniently afcaped for adhesion. stick to one j 
another, as well ns stiek In this spirit 1— Boyle. 


ADIT 

parts, ns when one syllable of n nnme recalls t lie rest, | 
or one house in a street MiggiuU tin* succeeding | 
om*s. The nssomting links, called Order in Time, 
Order in Flare, and ('nunc and HITerl. are all in-! 
eluded under it. We might also name it the law of , 
Adhesion. Mental Adhesiveness, or Arquixilinu.- 
Jtain, The Senses and the Intellect, h. ii. eh. i. p. :iis. 

lly one prompting the arms are raised nml lowered , 
alternately ; by another they an* moved forwards 1 
anil backwards: in the course of a few rcpctilimia j 
adhrsimmess comes in aid of the inwnrd stimulus, 
and tlie movements grow more frequent and more j 
decided.— Bain, The Scnsis and the Intellect, b. ii. | 
eh. i. p. 32(1. 

Adhibit, v. a. [Lilt, adhibit us, part, from 
adhibea-' apply.] Apply; make use of. 
Obsolete. 

Salt, a neoossnry ingredient in all sacriilces, was 
atlhihitnl and required in this view only as an em- 
blem of purification.— President Forties, Letter ton 
Jlishop. 

Wine also Hint is dilute may safely and profitably 
lie ad hi hit id in .in npozcniicall fonno in fevers.-- 
Whifakcr . Jit nod of the drape, p. 33. 

Adhlbitton. s. Application ; use. Obsolete. 

The adhibit inn of dilute wine. - Whitaker, Wood 
n f the drain-, p. .15. 


The rest consisting wholly in the sensible eon' , 
figuration, an smooth nml rough ; or else more or Adhort. »>. a. [Lilt, ad ~ to, hortor = exhort.] 

less firm adhesion of the parts, as hard and soft, I t ,/ . J 

tougii and brittle, arc obvious— Aocfa*. Exhort, Obsolete. 

Ai.nlif.rl tn immaterial nhiopts That eight liiiiea martyred mother in the Mne- 

ApplU-U to \mmatei ml nop eta. eulw.'s; when she would adhort her son to u missive 

I’rovothal an tlmigs, on occasion, fortitude against the exsmntod tori ores i if A nliocliun. 

Love union, and desi re adhesion. Prior. hhc desires him to look upon tlie heavens, the earth, 

A fourth rauso of this slavery of our undewland- all in them euntaiii(*d.-fi W/i«w», 33. (< )rd. MS . j 

lngs, is olwtinnto adhesion to false niles of belief, and . a.Km™ A v1»..ini:«., nh 

touicks of probation; and that either taken from Adhortation. s. Advice, Oxnort.it ion. Ob- 


olhers or ourselves. - Whitloek, Manners of the 
English^. t\ti. 

Sensuality, and stypid adhesion to the objects of 
the outward senses.- Hr. If. More, Mystery of God- 
liness, p. 1117: 10*10. 

The same want of sincerity, the same adhesion to 
rice, and aversion from goodness, will he equally a 
reason for their rejecting any proof whatsoever — 
Bishop Mterhury. 

Although too several of the wils sent in their ad- 
hesion to (he scheme, tli p ! own in general persevered 
in its neutrality. — Goldsmith, fit hr n of the World. 

To that treaty Spain and England gave in their 
adhesion . nml thus the four great powers which had 
long ls*en Iwmud together by a friendly understand- 
ing wen* hound together by a format contract. ■ 
Maeanlay. History of Kngland, eh. xiv. 

2. In Psychology. Connection us a basis of 
association 


A voluntary act, directed to the muscle that ro- Adiaphorous, adj. 
tates the thigh outward, gives the requisite position j e _ ,*!. ,/;j* 1 

to the foot, anil the act is sustained while the' . < lUliillt - m-flij-Jui nt.\ 


solete. 

Han not the knowledge of the wonle of find, Ihc 
swete adhortation*, the hyglm and assured promises 
that Hod maketh unto us, kepe christen men from 
eonlempiiing the jiidgi’inenteand linvesoftiial, from 
undoing!* tlicyr rouutrev, from I'lghtyng against 
tlie^ r prince I- Rrmeily for Nidi (ion, sign. J*). i. h. 

Adl&phorlst. s. One who is indifferent. 

One of the excuses suggested in these Memoirs for 
his | I.ord Hurleigh] conforming, during the reign of 
Mary, to the Church of Rome, is tlml lie may have 
lii*en of the same mind with those Herman i'm- 
ti-slants wlio were called Adiaphorists, and who 
considered tlie popish riles as mailers iiidiH'crcut. 
Mela ml lion was one of these moderate persons. We 
should have thought this not only an excuse, hut a. 
complete vindication, if Cecil had Wn an Adiapho- 
rist for the lienelil. of others as well ns for his own. - 
Macaulay, Essays, Bin-h igh and his Times. 

f(ir. «rioH,f Vl „r : element 


walking movement goes on. Hv this means there : 1. Neulral : (particularly used of sonic 


grows up in course of timenn adhesion between the ! 
tension of the rotator muscles and the several 
movements of walking, nml at last they coalesce in 
one (simplex whole, as if they had lieru united in 
the original mechanism of the system. This agglu- 
tination of acts is very common among our 
mechanical acquirements.— Bain, The Senst sand the 
InUileH, h. ii. eh. i. p. 322, 

The iu*l ions thus nssm-inled arc voluntary actions; 
they are stimulated from llie cerehrsil centre, and it 
is within the cerebral hemispheri*sth:it the adhesion 
takes place. A stream of conscious nervous energy, 
no matter how stimulated, causes n muscular con- 
traction, a second stream plays upon another mus- 
cle; and the fact that these currents flow together 
through the brain is sutllficnt lo make a partial 
fiision of the two, which in time lavomos a lofnl 
fiision, so that one cannot he commenced without ( 
the oilier commencing also. — Bain, The Sense* and 
the Inti lU-ct, b. ii. eh. l. p. 3!B. 

Adhesive, adj. Sticking ; tenacious. 

If slow, yet sun*, adhesive, to the tract, 

ITnt sienmmg up. Thomson. 

Those njipelilcs to which every plan* n (lords their ! 
projH'r object, and which require no ]in*paratory j 
miasures or gradual advances, are more tcnuciously 
allusive.— Johnson, Rambler, no. 155. 

Then; is no flavour comparable, 1 will contend, to 
that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted, crackling, ns it is well called with the ad- 
Msive oleaginous O call it not flit ! hut. mi imle- 
flnahlo sweetness growing up to it- he tender 
blossoming of Ait— flit i ■ojijK'd in tlie hud- taken in 
tlio shoot— in the first innocence- the en*nm and 
quintessence of the child-pig's yet pure food - the 
Joan, no lean, hut a kind nfuniinnl manna— or, rat I ut, 
lot and lean (if it must ho so) so blended and run- 
ning into inch other, that both together make but 
ono ambrosia n result or common substance. C. 
umh. Essays if El in. Dissertation upon Roast Pig. 

AdhfaiveneM. 8 . 


spirits mul stilts, which arc neither acid 
nor alkaline). 

Our adiaphorous spirit mn.v Is* obtained, by dis- 
tilling tin* liquor I hat is afforded liy woods and divers 
other bodies,— JJoyle. 

‘2. Indifferent. 

They who an* pcriieliially clamorous. tint the 
severity of the laws should slacken a.s to their par- 
ticular, and in matter adiaphorus tin which if llie 
church lmve any authority, she hath power to make 
such laws), to indulge a him* lo ih< m lo do as they 
list; yet wen* the most iiii|N*rious among men. 
Pulin', Moderation of the (Sui rch of England, \\.HV2. 
Adieu, ado. [Fr. rj.-to, Dicu -dod.] Form 
of parting ; farewell. 

No gavi* him leave to hid Hint aged sire 
Adint, hut nimbly run her wonted course. 

Si ieii si r. Fat rir (hue a. 

I'se n more stum ions eereimmy 1 1 * tin* noble birds; 
you restrained yourself within (lie list of Iimi cold i 
an adieu : be more expressive to them. -Shakespmr, 
A W* m il that cuds in U, ii. 1. 

While now I tnke my Inst adieu. 

Heave thou no sigh nor shed a tear; 
l,vst yet my Imlf-closed eye may view 

On earth an object wort h its care. Prior. 

Write to him 

(I will subserilio) gentle adieus and gnvtingx. 

Shakesjnar, Antony and ( ‘h op, dm, iv. .1. 

When all the friendships of (lie world shall hid 
him adieu.— South, Sermons, ii. -WW. 


tlio shoot— in the first innocence- the erenm and Adipocere. s. fLllt. ndepx = - f:it, cera- 

wax.] bubstanro lirtwmi fat mm wax, 
formed bv tlie prolonged action of a low 
teinmTiiture on fat. 

Tliey may end in pnxlucing guscs, or adipocere, or 
the dry mouldering substance of wldi*Ii mummies 
consist. Herbert Spin nr, Principle* if Psychology, 
pt. iii. eh. iii. p. 3(13. 


Adhe 


Attribute suggested by 


>“*v8ivo ; tenacity. . r *•— , , 

This associating principle is the basis of memory, Adit* 8. [Lut.dr/tVwJ.] Ill Alining. Passage 


habit, Hnd the acquired powers in general. Writers 
on mental science have descrllied it under various 
rS? 1 !?’ ^' r W'^' ,nra llamilton terms it the Taw of 
Redintegration/ regarding it ns the principle 
w neroby one pvt of a whole brings up the other 

Vol. L 


for the conveyance of water under ground; 
passage under ground in general. 

For conveying away the water, they si and in nid 
of sundry devices; as, adits, pumps, ami wheels, 

F 
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driven liy a stream, nml interchangeably tilling and 
emptying two buckets.- threw, Sumy offurnieali. 

Thi* del Ik would Is* so flown with water (it In*iiik 
itiipossihle to make any adits or soughs to drain 
them) that no gins or mnchiuuB could sullied to lay 
ami keep thiwdry— Ray. 

Adj&oencj. s. That, which is adjacent.. 

Recalls'* the Cape hath sen on Isilli sides near 
it. amt other lands, remote as it were, equidistant 
from it ; therefore, at that point, tlm neeulo is not 
distraeted hy the vicinity of adjacencies. —Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Err ours. 

Adj&cent. adj. [Ln t. adjacent \ gen. adja- 
cent -is. The accent here given is doubt- 
ful ; the pronunciation adjacent being morju 
correct, and by uo means uncommon. The 
form adjacent suggests the idea that the t. 
is long; which is erroneous. Whichever 
way we utter the word, we must remember 
that, tlu* Latin form is not adjacent, but 

• adjdeens.'] 

Lying near or close; bordering upon some- 
thing. 

IL may corrupt within itself, nltlmugh no part of 
it issue into the Is sly adjacent.— Bacon. 

filiform pellucid mediums, such ns water, havn 
no sensible reflection hut their external su)inr flees, 
when* I heywire adjacent lo other mediums of a dif- 
ferent ilcnsity.-AVr /. A 'acton . 

Sicily was at Ibis time inhabited hy at least four 
distinct races: by Sicaniaiis. whom Tliucydldcs con- 
siders as a trils* of the Iberians, who, sprung ]ierhnpR 
from Africa, hud overspread Spain and the adjacent 
coasts, and even remote islands oft lu* M(Hliterrum*an. 

Bishop Thirl wall, History nfUrnir, eh. ix. 

AdJ&cent. s. 'That which lies next another. 

The Hciise tif tin* author gws visibly in its own 
trmn. and Ihc words receiving a dclermiiieil sense 
from llieir eoiiqKiiiioiis and adjon ids, will not con- 
sent to give countenance ami colon* to what must 
Is* support eri at any rate.- Ijacke. 

That which hath no hounds, nor lsirders, must 
he inlltiilc; but Aluiiglity (<<hI hath no lKiiuids; 
liecnuse nothing hordiTcth upon him, and Hii*roi». 
nothing alsive him to coniine him; He hath no 
adjacent, no equal, no corival.-^ Shelford, t earned 
Htscoursis, p. 22«». 

Adjeoted. adj. [I^at. adject m ; part, of ad- 
jicio = lay to, add.] Added to, put to un- 
other thing. Pare. 

Lanstufau easlel and lordship hy the new acte 
is removal from fairmardiiishin*, unit adjected to 
IVmhrokshiri*.— Letai d. Itinerary, iii. 2d. 

We distinguish Isdwivn tin* substance of thinga 
and tli"ir goods; for substances an* but empty ves- 
sels wit bout 1 1 icir goods adjected. -Sh< [ford. Learned 
JJisrovrsis, p. 1M : hi.'J.I. 

The full name ... is nouns substantive, which 
distinguishes (hem clearly from nouns adject ivi*-- 
liamcst adject nt ; that is, names adject . / or [>lnecd to 
nouns substantive, for thj* purpose of limitation, re- 
striction, qualification.— Xvlligan, in The Educator, 

Adjeotlon. .v. Pare. 

1. Act of adding. 

There are sentinels, 

That every minute watch to give alarms 
Of civil war. without ailjection 
Of j our assistance or occasion. 

B. Jnuson, Km ry Man in his Humour, iv. 8. 

This is milled to comidcto our lt:ippin<*HW, by tlie 
adjtction of ct emit y.- Bishop Pearson, Exposition 
of the frud, art. iii. 

2. Thing adjci tod, or added. 

Thai unto every pound of sidiihur.an adjection of 
one ounce of ipiieksilver, will imieli intend the 
lniii*. ami consequently Hu 1 report, 1 find no vurity. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 

Adjoctitioua. adj. Addod ; thrown in upon 
till' re>*t. Obsolete. 

From tliis ruin you eomo to a largo Ann pilo of 
building, which though very lofty, and com|xmrd of 
huge square stones, yet I take to bo part of thu ad- 
jerf it intis work ; for one ws*s in tin* inside sumo frag- 
ments of images in the walls, ami slotiea with Roman 
h'ttiTH u])on I hem, set the wrong way. MaundrcK, 
Journey, p. 13(1. 

Adjeotiral. adj. Having the import or con- 
struction of nn adjective. 

The three classes of words which givo ... tlio 
nearest solution ... are the verbs and adjectives 
. . . and the pronouns. Hoth givo uiuties: tlio 
former the uutly suggeated by a single permanent 
quality, which, when it is eon tem plated us an ele- 
ment of a substance in a given state, is ydjectimi ; 
but which, when contemplated of an element of 
a substance alTiTting the senses, or in motion, is 
voriml. — Dr. Jd. (/. Latham, Elements of (Jtmpara- 
five Philology, p. 745. * 

Adjective, s. Attached to anything as on 
addition. 

S3 
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A wwl added to a noun, to Micnify tlm addition or 
separation of some finality, circumstance. or ran n nor 
of iH'inir; ns, kinnI, Hid, am adject ins, lsrnusc, in 
speech. they arc rifiplttHl to nouns, to modify' thoir 
ftiirriillfril ion. nr ini incite the manner or existence in 
the tilings siirnilicd tlnToliy. Clarke, Latin drum- \ 

All 1 1n* versification orcinndinn is inoludod within \ 
the cniupiisH of full r nr five lines ; perpetually closing 
Lis sense at f In* end of a vi rse, and Hint vcinc coin- 1 
monlv wilieli ili-venll mldmi. nr two substantives j 
nml two iiiljrffin s, wilii i\ verb betwixt them, to; 
keep I lie peace. - Hi'j/di u. 

A dj Actively, fiflr. In the mail ner of un 

udjective. ! 

' Ailjcrl, ni'teth a word arfjivtivrly taken.— liartvt , 1 
Ain it nr, To tin- Read* r. 

Adjoin. r. a. [Fr. udjniudre.] 

I. Join to ; unite to; put to. 

As one who, lonir in populous city pent, 

Forth issiiinjr on a simnuer's morn to hreatho 
Amomr the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each tiling met eouceives delight. 4 
Miff Oh, Taradise Lust. ix. ttfi. , 

Tims far St. Ambrose: unto whom we may adjoin 
Gregory XnKinuzcn uko.— L’sher, Answer to a d* until, 
|i. I.’K ' 

Wherewithal we are t it adjoin the aforesaid epistles 
of Christ by St. John unto the seven diuretics in 
Asia. Hi shaft Morton, Episcopacy Assert id, p. l.'ITi. 

Corrections or improvement* shntild be as re- 
marks adjoined, by way of note or commentary, in 
their proper places, ami siqieradded to a regular 
treatise,— WaltH, 

‘2. Fasten hy u joint, or juncture. 

Asa liiiLssy wheel 
Vixl on the summit of Hie highest mount. 

To whose Inure spoke ten thousand lesser tilings . 

An* mortis’d and adjoin'd . Shakesprar, JI ant let, iii.fl. 

Adjoin, v. n. Ho contiguous to ; lie next : 
(so ns to h^ve nothing between). 

Th' ndjni nitty tone, the assembled Greeks ex- 
pressed, 

And hunting of the Calyiionian lg-Jist. 7 h'ydnt . 1 

In learning any tiling, as lillle should he proposed 
to Hie mind at once as is possible; and, that being : 
understood nml fully mastered, proceed to the next ! 
adjoining, yet unknown, simple, unperplexed pro- 1 
position.* belonging to the matter in hand, and i 
tending to Hie clearing what is principally deigned. 
— Locke, 

Adjoinant. ndj. Contiguous to ; ly ing* next, 
to. / iurv. 

To the town f here is adjoinant in site, hut seques- 
tered in jurisdiction, an ancient castle.— Canto, 
Surrey of Corn trail. 

Adjourn, n. u. [IV. adjuiirncr ; from jour = 
ilriy.J 

1. Put off to nnotlier <lnv, niiminjj the time: 
(n tt*rm used in Juridical proceedings ; as, 
of parliaiuents, or courts of justice). 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs 
they are assembled, and by him alone are they pro- 
rogued and dissolved; but each lmu.se may adjourn 
il self. — Hacon. 

‘2. Put off; defer; let stuy to si future time. 

Then. Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why hast thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due, 

Being nil to dolmirs turn’d. 

Shnkexpear, VymMine, v. 4. | 

Crown high tin* goblets with A cheerful draught : . 
Enjoy the present hour , adjourn the fut un; thought. ' 

Drydt n. i 

The formation or animals lieiug foreign tomypur- 1 
pose, I shall adjourn lliennisiileratioii ofiL to another 
occasion. ■ Woodward, .Sutural History. 

Adjournment, s. Assignment of a day, or 
putting ott* till another day; delay; pro- 
crastination ; dismission to ti future time. 

We will and we will not, and tln-n we will not 
mm in, and we will. A l I Ins rale we run our lives out 
in adjourn ni > tds from lime to lime, out of a fantas- 
tical levity Hint h -lds us off ami on, Isstwixt liawk 
and buzzard. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Adjudge, c. a. | Fr. adjmjer ; Lat. adju- 
difu.] . 

1. Give tiic thing* cnnlroverted to one of the* 
parlies hy a judicial sentence: (with to 
before the secmid noun). 

The way of disputing in the schools is hy insisting 
on one topical argument; by the success of which, 
victory'*# adjndg- d to tin* opponent, or defendant.— 
Loekc. 

The great eoni|K*titors for Koine, 

Ciesar and I'omney op IMinrsnliau plains. 

Where stern Kelloiin. with one Huai stroke 
• Adjudg'd I lie empireof this globe to one. J, l'hilips. 

2. Decree judicially: (without, to). 
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Thtftaw, Ivy this time, had been almost Uko a ship 
without ballast ; for that the eases of lmslcrn expe- 
rtence are tied from those that are tut judged and 
ruled, in former time.— Bacon, Touching the Laws 
of Lapland. 

Knell iu his sepjirato sphere, the pope above nil 
and comprehending all. was to lie sovereign arbiter 
of all disputes; to hold in his hands the supreme 
medial ion in questions of war and pi*ace ; to adjudge 
contested successions to kingdoms: to lie a great 
feudal lord, to whom other kings heenrun Hcncll- 
ciafces. — Milutau, History if Latin Christianity, 
ch. 1. h. iii. 

3. Sentence, or condemn to a punishment : 
(with to before the: tiling). 

r Kill I hough thou art adjiidgril to the dentil ; 

Yet l will favour thee in wluit I can. 

Shakcsftt-ar , Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 

Souls that are for ever shut out from the presence 
of that, and adjmtgid to exquisite and everlasting 
darkness .--Bishop Hull, Meilitatious, xx. 

4. Judge; decree; determine: 


He ad Judged him unworthy of liis friendship, pur- 
posing sharply to revenge t lie wrong he luul received. 
Knot Us. 

Adjudgement. *. Adjudiention. 

The matter of f;u*t continued to lie tried hy twelve 
men; but t he adjudgement of the punishment, and 
the sentence thereupon, came to lie given by one or 
two or more persons chosen out of such as wen* best 
versed in the knowledge of what had tarn usual in 
former judgements upon likocasoa,--A7c lY. Temple, 
Jut rml net ion to (hr History of Enyland. 

The right of presentation’ was adjudged for Hie 
king, ‘jure pnorogalivio sun: regia*,' and such ad- 
judgment was afterwards continued by the house 
of lords. Lc A t re, Lins of A rchbislwps , 242. 

Adjudicate, v. a. [Lilt, tidjadicntits, part, of 
adjudic.it.] Adjudge ; award something hy 
ti sentence or decision. 

Iff adjudicated t lint Aquitaine was forfeited by 
Pepin. Sir E. Toly race. History of Enyland and 
of Sormnndy, i. 2*1*. 

Adjudication, s. Act. of adjudging some- 
thing to a litigant hv a judicial sentence. 

They possess all they can master, mid run with il 
to any obscure place where they rail sell it; and 
never attend tin* ceremony of an adjudication. - 
haul Clarendon, Life, ii. p>2. 

Adjuraent. s. [Lat. udjumentum.'] Help; 
support. Obsolete. 

As nerves an* odjumt uts to corporal activity, so are 
laws the hinges on which politique bodies act and 
move. Haft chouse. On Fn'Lscue, p. lt»7. 

Adjunct, .v. [Lilt, adjunct am. J Something 
iidlierent or united to another, though not 
essentially part of il. 

Learning is but an adjn, 

And where we are, our learning likewise is. 

Shah spear. Inn's Labour’s Lost, iv. 

Ibit I make haste to consider you ns abstracted 
from :i court, which (if you will give me leave to use 
:i term of logiek) is only an ailjunet.mii a propriety, 
of happiness.— Drydt n. 

The laleut of discretion, in its several orT/am-/* and 
eimtmslanees, is no when} so serviceable as to the 
clergy.- Sivijt. 

Applied to persons. Hare. 

He made him the associate of his heir-apparent, I 
together with the Lord ('uttingtoii (as nn adjn net of [ 
singular experience and t rust ), in foreign I ravels, and 
in a business of love.— Sir II. Wottou. 

Adjunct, ndj. United with ; immediately 
eonsetpient. 

So well, that what you hid me undertake, 

Though that my dcuiil wen -adjunct to mv act, 

1M do’t. Shnkfspiar, King John, iii, 3. 

Adjunction, s. Act of adjoining, or coupling 
together. 

The common law of England, upon the adjunction 
of any kingdom unto the king of Kiiglaud, doth 
make .hour' degree of union in the crowns and king- 
doms themselves; except by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment they may be dissevered, — Bacon, iv. 353. 
(Onl 31 S.) 

Some things there nre, and those of the greatest, 
which, because they ought to Ihi resolved upon, I 
thought lit to rouge in tin* front of nil the rest. The 
llrsl is that supposition that 1, Your Majestic's sub- 
ject, (five nothing but with nil adjunction of their 
own interest ; entertaining, in one and the same act, 
your Majestic's relief nml their own liberties.— Sir 
IP. Raleigh, TrcrogatiSe if Parliament, Epistle 
Jhdieatory. (Ord MS.) 

Adjuration, s. 

I. Act, of adjuring, or charging another so- 
lemnly by wortl or oath. 

To Hie adjuration of the hlgh-prirat, Art thouj 
the Christ the sou of tlin blessm God F our Saviour 1 
replies iu St. Matthew, Thou hast said— ’tU a great 
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truth; in Rt. Mark positively, I am. — Blackball, 
Sacrnl Classics, H. 103. 

M'o unto us, ray the spirits, it is not in our liowor 
to n*sist this adjuration.- - llrevint , Saul and Samuel 
at hndor, p. 170. 1 

Our pontifical writers retain many.of thes a adju- 
rations and forms of exorcisms still in the churqb.— 
Burton, A natomy of Melancholy, p. 281. ® 

The sacred mysteries liegiu : 

My solemn night-born adjuration hear— 

Ky silence, dentil's ptaailiur at tribute I 
By dnrkiicss, guilt's inevitable tlmnn I 
' By darkness, and by silence, sisters dread l 

, Young, Eight Ihouahts, ix. 

when these learned men saw sickness and frenzy 
cuml, the dead raised, Hie oracles put Lo silence, Lho 
* demons and evil spirits forced to confess themselves 
no gisls, by persons, who only made uao of prayer 
and adjurations iu the name of their crucified Sa- 
viour; how could they doubt of their Saviour's 
power on the like occasions Addison, Dtfenco of 
the Christian Religion. 

2. Form of oath propos'd to another. 

To restrain the significance t«xi much, or too much 
to ctilnrgc it, would make the adjuration eit.1w*r not 
so weighty or not so |s*rt inent.— Milton, Reason of 
Church (UnH-rnmnit, b. i. 

Adjure, v. n. [Lat. udjuro.] 

]. Impose an oath upon smother, prescribing 
the form in which he shall swear. 

Ye lumps or heaven ! lie said, and lined high 
His hands now five, Hum venerable sky 1 
Ye sacred altars! from whose (lames 1 tied, 

Be ail of you adjured. JDrydcn. 

The woman, set before tin* sanctuary with her 
head uncovered, was adjured by Hie priests to swear 
whet her she were false or no.- Milton, Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce, I), ii. 

2. Charge earnestly, or solemnly, liy word or 
oath. 

TIioii know'st, the magistrates 
And princes of my country came in person, 

Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg'd. 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty. 

And of religion, press'd Imw just it was. 

How honourable. Milton, Samson Ayonistes, K.V). 

And Joshua adjured them at that Lime, saying, 
Cursed Is* Lho man before the l»ord, that risrth up 
and Imildelli.t liis city Jericho. -Joshua, vi. 2«. 

How many Limes shall 1 adjure thee, that Uioii 
tell me nothing lmL Hint which is true in the uuiuo 
of the LonlF 1 Kings, xxii. Hi. 

1 adjure tins' by the living God, that Hum tell us 
whether thou Is* Hie Christ, tho Son of God.-*- Mat- 
tin u\ xxvi. r»:t. 

When the dying slnvehohler asked for the last sa- 
craments, his spirit uni attendants regularly adjured 
him. ns lie loved his soul, to emancipate his* brethren 
for whom Christ had died.— Macaulay, History of 
Enyland, eh. i. 

Adjuring, part. ndj. Acting us un ndjuralion. 

And as if all wen* not. yet sure enough, lie [St. 
J’aulj closes up the epistle with an adjuring charge 
thus: l give tins* charge in the siglil of (bal who 
qiliekeueth all tilings, and before* Christ Jesus, that 
Hum keep this cniiimnndmcut. Milton, Jhason if 
Church Con rnmi nt, li. i. 

This will I try, 

Ami add Hie power of sonic adjuring verse. 

Milton, Counts, 85$. 
Adjust, v. a. [Fr. adjuster.] 

J. Regulate ; put iu order ; settle in the right 
form. 

Your Lordship removes all our difficult iea. and 
supplies all our wants, faster than the most visionary 
projector rail adjust his schemes.- A' icv/L 

l or a mind not previously versed in the meaning 
nml right use of the various kituU of words, lo at- 
tempt the study of methods of philosophizing, would 
U> as if smue one should attempt to make himself an 
nsl ronoiuieal observer, having never learned to adjust 
the focal distance of his optical instrumeutsiso a* to 
see distinct \y.-~Mill, System of Logie, h. i. ch. i. 

I, rooti-d here among the groves, 

But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves 

With anthers and with dust. Tennyson. 

2. Reduce to tho true state or standard; 
make accurate. ; 

The names of mixed modes, for the most part, 
want standards in naturq, whereby men may rectify 
and adjust their signification ; therefore they a re 
vury various and doubtful.— J/wke. 

3. Make conformable : (with to). 

As to the aecomiilishincut of this remarkable nro- 
jiluM-y, whoever n*ads the necount given by Josephus, 
without' knowing his chnmclcr, and compares it 
with whnt our Saviour fon*told, would think tlia 
historian had ls*cn a Christian, and tliat hv laid no- 
thing else in view, but to wljiist tho event to the pre- 
diction. - -Addison, Defence if the Christian Religion. 
With with. 

Nothing is more difficult tlion to adjust tho mar* 
velloua with tho probable.— Blair. 
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Adltister. s. One who places in due order. 

Tt 1 m very rosy, but very ungrateful, to laugh nt 
collectors of varioufc readings, mid luljuster* of 
toxin.— Mr. Warton, Essay ait A>pe, ii. 29#. 

Adjustment. *. 

1. Jlcgulution; act of putting in method; 

settlement. . J 

Nevcrtlielrwi, a tolerably satisfactory adjust hum 
of the main incidents. is not. Impracticable . —Sir j. 

■ ■ Paly rave, History of England awl of Aurmandy, 
1 . 515 . 

2. State of being put in method, or regulated. 

It in a vulgar idea wo have of n watch or clock, 
when wo conceive of it iin iiii instrument iinnli* to 
ahew the hour: hut it is a lcarm*d idea which The 
watchmaker has of it. who knows nil tin* sovornl 
imrts of it, together willi the various connexions und 
adjustments of each part.— Watts, Loyirk. 
Adjutancy. a. Assistance. 

It wiim no doubt disposal with all tlm adjutancy 
of ilcllnition and division, in which I ho old liiar- 
ahaLs were as able as the modern marl \nvtn.— Burke. 

Adjutant, s. [Lut. adjufuiis , -antis, ]»art. 
from adjuto - adjuvo - help.] Officer (for- 
merly culled aid-major) whose duty is to 
assist the major of u regiment ; assistant ; 
subordinate official. 

To tarnish crept faces with artificial noses, to fill 
up the broken ranks and routed flics oft lie teeth 
with ivory adjutants or lieutenants. — Jeremy 'lay- 
lor. Artificial Handsomeness, p. ISO. 

Wo now behold ourselves to Iki ns llie brides in 
the wilderness; and hopiiuc our lions, who, by llu ir 
power, and by the subtlety of tludr tax-like • ulju- 
tants, h%vo made themselves bestial kimrs over us, 
would indeed relieve and tissl us according to their 
promises ami uur wants, do on the eoutrnry find and 
fil l that, instead of help, our Imnirer is increased.— 
Jneitation to Kiny Charles 11. p. 5. 

By ndviees jus! received our adjutant, quar- 
tered at Oxford, we Irani that flu-re was an exered- 
ing splendid shew of constellations at the bust choral 
Siifflit. — Student, ii. 110. 

A fine violin must and ever will lie the best ad- 
jutant to a flue voice.— Mason, Essay on Church 
Music, p. 7 L. , , . , 

It was impossible for bis sureessor, bnsl ill the 
school of an adjutant or olllciiii, to have the same 
lolly confidence in himself, and to discard with a 
con'lciiipt nous smile the suggestions or every \iihrnr 
jealousy. - Mrrivate, History of the Roman s muter 
the Empire, ell. xlv. 

Adjutln g. part. adj. Helping. Obsolete, rare. 

For I lien* Ihi 

Six bachelors as bold as lie, 

Adjutiny to his company ; 

And each one hath bis livery. 

11. Jorum, Fndmronfts. 

Adjdtor. s. [Lat .adju/or.] Helper. Hare. 

All the resl, as his adjutors and assistants, you 
must au like out of this error.- - Translation of the 
Archbishop of Simluto, Hocks of Christian Ship- 
wreck, p. VI: HUS. 

Whereby be helped the Queen to have abjured 
The sou, and such ns their adjutors were. 

Drayton. Barons' War, iv. 10. (Ord MS.) 

Adjuvant, adj. [Lilt, adjuncts, -antis, part, 
from adjuvo.'] Helping; useful. Hare. 

They [minerals] have I heir seminaries in Die womb 
or (lie earth, .‘ejdciiislicd with active spirits; which, 
meeting with apt mailer hiu! adj n cant causes, do 
proceed In tlicmicmlioii of several species. -Hoiv- 

r ctl, fatten, i. tl, ;ir,. 

Adjuvant, s. # 

1. Assistant. 

1 have only been a cnretal adjuvant., and was sorry 
T could not be the elflrieut.- -Sir If. Wipe r ton, Sar- 
rativc, liiifj; Arehtcohigy, xv. 51. 

2. \n* Mu Heine. Medicine given to promote 
* lit* aetiou of some other, to which it is 
secondary (often opposed to Cor ri gent). 

Although wine may not lie so convenient in the 
beginning of a convulsion, yet in the progress of the 
disease [ill must la? n proper adjuvant . - Whitaker, 
Monti of the drain", p. GO. 

Admeasurement, s. Adjustment of pro- 
portions; act or practice of measuring 
according to rule. 

Admeasurement is a writ., which lielli tar tin 


»u;i. i in* in ncr is aumeasnremeni m pasiun*, wmrn 
licth between those tlmt have common of pasture 
Appendant to their freehold, or common by vicinage, 
in case any one of them, or more, do Nurrlintw the 
ooiiuuou with more entile tlian they ought ■ - Vomit. 

In some comities they are not much acniuunted 
vlth admeasurement by acre ; ami thereby Uiu wriU 
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contain twice or tlrrlcc so nuuiy acres mnrt tluin the 
land Imtli.* -Bams. 

Adminicular, adj. [Lut. adminieularis - 
helpiug as a support.] Giving help; sub- 
ordinate to,, subservient to, in support of, 
anything. 

The Hovcrnl struct oral armngcuioiitH adminicular 
to the inligrityuf the whole, are thus coordinated. 

-Herbert Spencer, Prineiphs nf Psyctmloyy, $ i:b. 

Admlniculary. adj. Same ns A d mini <vi I tt r. 

lie should never help, Hid, supply, succour, or 
Kraut them any sulivciilitioiis tartlionmre.nuxiliarv 
siilVragc, or ud mi nie alary HNNi.sL.niee . — Translation 
of Rain lids. iii. St. 

Administer, v. a. [Lut. admiimtro.] 

1. (Jive; afford; supply. 

Let zephyr* bland 
Administer i heir tepid genial airs; 

Nuiifclit fear lie frem the west, whose Kiltie xvartnlb 
DiNclosra well the earth’s all-locming womb. 

J, Philips. 

2. Dispense. 

a. Justice. 

Truly and indifferently administer justice. -HonA 
of Common Prayer. 

h. Sacraments. 

Unve not- they the old popish euslmn of adminis- 
trriny the blessed sacrament of flic holy eueharisf 
with wafer-cakra \-Hvokt r. 
c. Medicine . 

I was nirriisl on men’s shoulders, administering 
physiek ancl phlebotomy.— Wafer, Voyage. 

0. Manage. 

AiiKustus claimed to administer it by officers of 
his own appointment. — Merirale, History of the 
Romans under the Em pi re, vh. xxxiv. 

4. Tender (as an oath). 

Swear by the duty that you owe to heav'n. 

To keep the oath that we ad minister. 

Shah spetir, Richard TT. i. 8. 

5. Contribute; promote: (wilh to). 

1 must not nmit, that then* is a fountain risimr in 
the upper )i:ir(. of my Kardeii. which forms a little 
wandcriiiK rill, and administers to the pleasure, as 
well mm the plenty of the place. Spectator, no. 417. 

0. Perform the purl of an administrator. 

Meal's order wns never performed, lierausotho cx- 
eeutorsdui-st not ndiuiuish r.—Ai'bnthuolandPofie. 

Administer, s. Same as A d m i n i s t r a t o r. 
Hare. 

You have shewed yourself :i iroisl tvlminisfcr of 
the revenue . — Bacon, SpiLck (a Sn‘ John lknham. 
t<>rd MS. | 

Administration, s. 

1. Act of administering (especially public 
affairs). 

I then did use the person of your hither; 

The image of his pnw'r lay flien in me: 

And in til* administration of his law. 

While 1 was busy lor I lie cuuniinnwralth, 

Your hiuhness pleased to target luy place. 

Shakesptar. lh nry 1 1". Part tl. v. 2. 

II is administration in Ireland was an adminis- 
tration mi what are now called Oranm* principles, 
followed out most aldy. most steadily, most un- 
d.-mnteiily, mnsl unrelentingly, to eiery extreme 
consequence I o w hich those principles lead; and if 
would, if mill iuiicil, iucvitnbl.v have produced the 
eflivl w hich lie contemplated, nil entire ileeom posi- 
tion ami iiroiisl ruet ion of society. — Macaulay, 
Essays, Sir If. Tun pic. 

2. Active or executive part of government; 
tlmse to whom the care of public affairs is 
committed. 

M’or could llie majesty of the FiurlNli crown np- 
iHiir, upon any oerasinii. in a irrcater lustre, eilluT 
to foreign i>rs or subjeeN, than bv an administration, 
which, priHlueiUK such irood effect s. would disemer 
somueb power. And power Immiiit llie nalural ap- 
p>‘titeof priuei'H, a iiuufisl monarch eainml so well 
Kratif^’ it in any point, ns a strict execution of the 
laws.- Swift, Project for the At tea net mint of h\ - 
liyion. 

Did the administration in that reiiro [Qiiivti 
A nne's] avail tlieniMdves of nn.v one or tlmsi* ujipwr- 
tiuiil.icH V — Burke, Tracts oil the Popery Laws. 

3. Distribution; exhibition; dispensation. 

There is, in saenuuents.to lie observed llu-ir force, 
ftml their form of administration. Hooker. 

By the universal administration of irraco, Ih-kuh 
by our blessisl Saviour, enlunreil by bis npostles, 
wirricsl on by tlli'ir imtttisliate suceessors. and to In? 
eoiujilnitiHl by the rest to the world’s end; nil tyiies 
tliat (liirkciusl this Ihith ure enliKhteiml. —Bishop 
Sprat, Sermons. 

4. Rights and duties of an administrator to 
a person deceased. 

If the administrator die, his executora arc not ad* 
niinistrutorM; but it liolioves the ordinary to commit 
a new administration.— Cowell. 
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Tlie former melluHl nf nc(|iiirimr personal pro- 
IK-rfy we cal [a testament, the latter uu administra- 
tion.— Sir If . Black stone. 

Administrative, udj. Pertaining to ad- 
ministration' 

Another division was that into mmi-ntiis ordio- 
ceses for judicial nod administrative pm-jM>M-s. much 
fewer in iiiiiiiInt and coiiNeuueiitly more extensive. 

-Mt r irate. History of the Romans under tho Em- 
pire, eh. i. p. tfl. 

Administrator, s. 

S I* One who lias goods of n mail dying intes- 
1 late committed to his charge. 

Ilewaswoiiderfiillvdiliireiil loeriquirenrul nhwrve 
what Ih-c.'iuk* of the kiiuc uf ArraKon, in lioldiiiK tlie 
kjiii'diiin of Caslille, and whether he did imld j| in 
his own riirhl, or as administrator to his daughter. 
Bacon, History of (he Reiyn of Henry VI!. 

2. One who officiates. 
u. In divine, rites. 

I feel my conscience lmund to remember the death 

• or t 'liriNt, with some siM-iefy of Christians or other, 
since it m a must plain cmninand ; whether the per- 
son who dist ri I nit < n these elements lie only nil oeea- 
Monal or a sell led administrator.-- Watts. 

b. Ill the i/ncenimuit. 

The residence of the prince, or chief adminis- 
t rat or, of tile civil power. Siriff. 

The halfltis paid already by the lloke of Simmcri), 
administrator to tin* yniim: I'alatine in his mino- 
rity.- Sir 11. Waftoil, lb tni ni a- H U/ fait linin' , 

In tile, monks the severer ce. lesiiLstii n had sure 
allies; they were tlicmscUes movlU nu.uks; nearlv 
all the great champions of the t lmreh. llie more 
inlrepid viudieatora of her imnmnitn-s, the nuid ad- 
ministrators of her laws, were I rained in the monas- 
ter ira for llieir ardinms eoniliel. Mdman, History 
of faitin Christianity, h. \ ii. , h. i. 

When they discovered 1 lull Armaiispertf 

Wiin neither ael ive as an administrator, nor holiest 
ns a statesman, they became sensible of | In* meritM 
of the men they had lost.- Finlay* History of tho 
Hrcck Revolution, b. v. cli. iv. 

3. Hi; who acts ns minister or agent in any 
office or employment. 

He I the 1'opc | partly aeeominiMlateth. and partly 
witlers to In* aeeoiiuuodaled, all professions anil 
apes, tliouirb neither lit nor very eapalde of eeele- 
siastieal oriler, what by disjw-nsations or tnleraliniM 
to lie administrators to alibe.vs. bislmprieks, or oilier 
lienellees. as is used in France.— Sir E. Sandys, 
Stale of Religion. 

Administratrix, s. Feniiile who administers. 

The Princess Sophia was named in the Ael of 
Si'tileineiit for a stock and idol of inheritance lo 
our knurs, and not fur her merits as a lempuj'iiry 
ndminhtratri.r uf a power which she might, not, 
and in fact did not, herself ever exercise.— Bn rke. 
Admirable, adj. Woi’lhv of adminition; 
of power to excite wonder. 

The more power lie Iml Ii to hurt, the i .ore admirn- 
hle is his praise. I hat lie will nol hurt. Sir P. Sidney. 

If, in trie li.-st place, we turn lo Asia, we shill] sec 
nu admirable ilhislrnlimi of what may lie called thu 
collision iK'tweeu iidenial and external phenomena. 
Buckle, History of Civduation in England, p. (id, 

Friction with a coarse lowel. warm llnnnel, but 
especially llie llesli-bnisli. over lie* whole Insiy, and 
particularly llie spine ami lindis, is an admirable 
ojieraliou to allieil llie blood and juices to tlm sur- 
face of the laxly.- Cheyuc, Mat oral Method, 254. 
(Onl .MS.) 

Admlrableneas. s. Attribute suggested by 
Admirable.' 

The diiruily of Hum (irxl commended to us, liy the 
admirabb mss «»f llie delivery from His Holy Spirit 
to holy men. -Waterhouse, Apology for Lut ruing, 
p. 11.“.: UUl. 

The nhliiratiou of nil relit;inii.cnll il natural, moral, 
or revealed, must be deduced from the existence of 
(«od; and llie admirahh ntss of its precepts from 
I be divine nature anil jicrfcctiuiLs. Ellis, Knou- 
h dye of Divine Thinys, p. 15. 

Kternal wisdom appears in the admirahh ness of 
tin* contrivance of llio gospels -Ualtiiccll, Saviour 
of Sants, ]i. 115. 

Admirably, udv. So as to raise admiration. 

The tlieain* is the most spacious of any I ever 
snw, and so admirably well contrived, that from the 
very depth of (lie stage, the lowest smiud mav lx* 
henrvl dlktiuetly lo the farthest part of llie audience 
as* in a wbiNperniK l»luee ; and >ei. raise your voice as 
liigb as you plrase, there is liothimi Him mi wlio In 
cause the leiwt confusion.— Addison. 

Admiral, .v. [Arab, cmir^- noble in rom- 
nu^id. Milton uses the form ummiral : 

* The limit 

Of MOinn greut ammiral.' Paradise Lost , i. 2!».J. 

The following form is doubt M : 

’ Our am' rat IradN llie way. 

Though d<s*|x*st laden, nml the most iliidrest 

The greatest shin of hurt lien.’ 

Sylvester, Elegy, Works, p. 1170. 

Do 
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Fuller saya, reeurtling this wonl : ? ' l ; lth, ' r ;>wl ;i»r 1J»mre would h«vej»In«I m 

• A miritlU ,.r Ztmljl* .liffi rouro til.™ “ d 

is at tout tin? original of this wont, whilst most pro- \\u,\ 5, , 1*5 wfSjSst.*! 

bnbly tlifir opinion who make of instorn extraction, , J pretend, 

Wrowed hv thf rhriNtimiN faun tin* Saracens. S<s.k an admirer, or would lit a frioniL Pope. 

These derive it from auiir, in Arabick a prims', O. Lovor. Colloquial. 

and an oAmc, Monjriiu? to the sea, in tin* t«n'»'k 1 Fur f n , r „f j, U( .[„ , s escape, the mothrr is forced to 

language ; such mist urn Is-mg precedent nl in other heoonslnnt ly attended with a rival that cxplnius her 
laimusircs. II nr/lmx, eh. vi. age. and draws olf the eyes of her atlmirers.—TalUr, 

‘Sis'.V/W»/irtiM\liowritcscl:ilM)nitclyHnd learnedly , 10 2(M ; 
ojj the origin of this word, lie considers it to have ! „ . W’UU . • 4 u„ 

broil intriHluced into our language almut the liegin- 1 Admjrinffly. atlr . \\ itn ildm I ration , in the 

ningof Kdward l'— Richardson, in v«h , c. I lllUIllKT of Ml JldlllirtT. 


great ri'piitation. had they not liren the friends and 
admirers of each other.— Addison. 

Who must to shun or hate mnnkind pretend, 

Swk u n admirer, or would 11s a friend. Pope. 


boon introduced into our language alrnut the liegin- 1 
ning of Mdwnnl {'—Richardson, in vtar. j 

That this is not tliu case is plain from the | 
following : 

• lie is/eh i |«am flhto 
Kune fisoid fasoii 

Dat on ndmiraU.' Layamon , MS. Coil., Cal iff, 

A. ix. I 


The kimr very lately spoke of him admiringly nml 
mournfully. — Shakes pear. All’s well that ends well, 
i. t. 

We may yet farther admiringly observe, that men 
usually ffive freeliest whero they have not ffiven be- 
fon*. Boyle. 


He iseh on adminV jd'.ih. Otho, C. xiii, ; Admissibility. s . Capability of being od- 


Sir F. Madden, id. p. 108. j ' mil tod. 

]. Chief roniTliniltltT of a fleet.' Seeing that the Hungarian Diet has not olN'yed 

He also, in faittie at sen, overthrew Itodcricnn the requests which have heen nddrewied to it. and 

Rotundus. admiral of Spain; in which fight the that wo can hardly ; em-ct any farther lynnHcial 

admiral, witli his son, wen; faith slain, and seven of ^ r,,,u a ^ ,, j t " Ineh, t° the ffivat disadvantage 

his imllies taken.— Knolles, history of the Turks. {’! , 11 . eenwrned, so entirely nnsunderstiiiulM its 

Mnka the sea shine with irallantrv mul -ill highly important mission ill swell ililllcult circum- 

Tlle Knirlish youth llockto^iieir admiral'. Waller. !,s to i,H wn - v Ui U ! ^woluU*ly closisl 

i • i against any possible arnuiffciMciit, lieeauNe its de- 

2. Sill]) which Climes the lldliiinil or com- mauds, winch ill their extent exceed the bounds of 

limilder of the fleet: any or capital admissibility, could not lie weeded to, we llnd it 

..l.:.. necessary to dissolve the present Diet. Translation 

Mll P; V . . ■ * , , , _ of the Message of the Kw/uror of Austria tu the 

’The admiral, in which I came, a ship of about fivo Hungarian Diet. Aujmst 21, IWl. 

Im.Hlml turn,.*. Sir ft U„,rU,„. Y,,^. p. -7. Admi „ lble> ,„/■ C .n«ll.I.« of brinp Emitted. 
Admiral, nitj. (will, a substantive meaning S u,.|»«r tl.m tl.» »uWi»i. w.™ Tdmmi He, >■<•» 

ship). Carrying an admiral. this would not any way he inconsistent with thn 

The admiral ffnllcy, wherein the emperor himself ' eternity of the divine uatims and emmnw—Sir M. 

was, by jcnut misehanee, struck upon a rock. - Mate, Origination of Mankind. 

K unites, history if l he Turks. Admission. 8. 

Admiralty, s. > J. Art, or prsud ice of admitting. 

1. Power, or i officers v appointed for tllC ftd- There was also enacted that charitable law, for the 

ministration of naval affairs. admission of poor suitors without fee: whereby poor 

Kor admiralty, or navy, 1 see no jnvnt question nd her able to vex, t lian unable to sue. 

the Vnim <’S ^ k,ml a “ d "lly'u«" J,m rnru 

Tli.-v ri.<i nest fit liliertvtn cite Tnlm 1'intti tn nn. admission of st ra offers, we kimw most part of the 
penr l\v his proctor in the Kiifflish court of ad mi- habilalilewcjrhhnndaruuurMuJvi'Miiiiknuwii. -liacon, 

raltu — Milton State lifter Aru> Atlantis. 

HairiiiK .•..nsull.'.l will. Mr. miUnrV I hr law.vrr ; J'>™ ,™" 1 * 

nbout lira vn.li.lily of a .•..mmis.ion .Iniwu from a ^ ' 

nwan-h into the office of the admiralty. -Sir 11. *[d mission to himself '.-South. Si i mans. § 

Wettun, Heliipiiie Wuttuiiiaiue, p. 4 i 8 . ! 2. Admittsince ; power ot entering, or lieing 

The vulffar eourage of a foremast man he still re- 1 admitted, 
taimsl. Hut both as Admiral nml ns First Lord or . llllirWrt 

^IDd/ru ?t' f f' , i T rlV'xi'v fns“/.imr. no not in t he. longest a 

JIis/o, g oj England th. m . especially those, where t here is i 

2. Oflit’C ot admiral. fiosition of the Slrataasyivesfrcc 

Neither spansl he l’iatt Hnssa, but deprived him t“ this heat.— Worn! ward, Sat lo- 
ot his ad mi rail ie, and placed 1'artnii Hass'i admi* With moneu. 

/nia'xflii stoa ^* knuhvs, history of the lurks. ()f t j 1(l s ( ()r i Ci upon which tlieii 

hitherto ilefrayisl, l can say no 

Admiration, s. jnn^ni liceiit- ; soeiiiff they have n 

1. Act. of admiring. than some small admission mom 

Indu’d with human voice, and human sense, / '!'.!» '.Ve /;», v,!!!;!!/!! rT 1 

Reason i off to admiration. . "f t,u Jti, V ul ‘^ciefy, p. 77. 

Milton, Paradise Tmst, ix. 871. J 3. In Ecclesiastical law. 

The pnssions always move nnd therefore, consiv Admission is, when the pulron j 

quently. please; for, without motion, there can tic , hur< li that is vacant, and the hi 

no delight : which cannot Ui cnnsidcrwl hut as un ,,-u i 4lllf limits and allow s of su. 

netivo passion. W !i«;n w e view those dcvnt« : d ideas «„alifled, by snyimr. * Admitto to 
of nature the n-sult of Unit view is admiration , ! pare ego n Juris Canoniei. 

which is always the cause of pleasure^ -Drydm. . 

This is a pleasure in admiration, and this is Hint Admit, v. a. [Lilt aamitto . J 
which prop«'rly causetli admiration, when we dis- ; |. 1^'t in ; oTimt ClltnillCO. 
cover a great deal in an object, which wo understand 1 Mirtli mlmit me of t hv crew 

to bo excellent ; and yd we sir. we know not how I JU,rtl, ' a(tM,t lut oT “** 1 

much inor.' beyond that which our understandii.gs j T ^ s not 0110 table Bavins still 

cannot fully reach - Arvh ushiy ldlotson j T ,„. insurer round it no liar 

2. Womk*r:(miim/f/riitlicrthjin n good sense). ti rriry him, that, for the king’s i 

Your lstldni'ss I with admiration sis? ; tended, lie admitted , for a six-clei 

Wlmt hope laid you to gain a queen like me ? niemlcd by him . — Lord dareudo 

Because a hero fnre'd 111 .: niiir away, Take heed lest pnssion 

Am 1 thought til t o Ik? a second pny P Drydm. Thy judgement to do aught,, whit 

Admire, v. a. [Kr. admirer ; Lut. admiror.] „ '' ‘'uld „,.t 
Ecgiinl with unmirntion. ~ Allow mi argument or i 

’Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is TUlttod. 
an admiration that is not thodamrhler of iiniunmci!. Riiiiposo no weapon can thy val 

This indcisl stiqiidlv gaxetli at the unwonted clfeet ; Subdue, that by no force thou ma 

hut the philosopluek passion truly admires and Admit no steel can hurt or wuiim 

adores the supreme t flic-ient. -til.innlle. And be it hcav’n liatli time such t 

"mire. ». «. Wonder: (with at). ff«/v Tlli , , lrK „ mollt ia lik0 to h»yo ti 
The rye is already so perKs-t, that I heheve th- w j ll(f i (Ju inu t cmsily admit tlio i 
reason of a man would easily have restwl here, and iv Vi V V 

admir’d at his own coutrivum*,— Fay, On the Crea - " 11 11 U J‘ 

tion. If you orico admit of* latilu 

Man's iinitatioii or Jove’s dnsidfal thunder, to nunc. J Jr yean. 

JIo thus cowcludes his censure with admire. Admittable. adj. LdJWlblC 

Jiotvlai*!, Knave of hearts. (Narcs.) mitted. ltare : prohubly C 
Admirer. . . displuctMl by Admissible. 

l.*Onc who regards With adllliration. Many disputablo ojiinions maj 
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admitted. 

All springs have some degree of heat, noiio ever 
fm“/.iug. no not in the longest and severest frosts; 
especially those, where then? is such a site nnd dis- 
position of the si rntans gives frii' mid easy admission 
to this beat. — IVvodicard, Sutural history. 

With money. 

Of the sfock. upon which their cxpcnce has hmi 
liitherto defrayed, I can say nothing that is very 
magnificent; seeing they have relied upon no more 
than some small admission money nnd weekly con- 
tributions among themselves .— llishop Sprat, his- 
t»ry of the Royal Society, in 77. 


Admission is, when the pulron presents a clerk to a 
church that is vacant, and the bishop, upon exami- 
nation, admits and nllnus of such clerk to Is. 1 (Illy 
qualified, by saying, ‘ Admitto to hiibilcm.’- AyliJJe, 
rari rgon Juris Canoniei. 


Milton, L' Allegro, JW. 

Does not one tabic Ravins still admit ? Po[u\ 

The treasurer round it no hard matter so far to 
tcrriTy him, Unit, for the king’s service, as was pre- 
tended, lie admitted , for a six-clerk, a person recom- 
mended by hint .—Lord Clarendon. 

'rake heed lest nnssinn sw'ay 
Thy judgement to do aiiglit,, which else free will 
Would not admit— Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. 087. 

2 . Allow an argumont or fact. Sec Ad- 
mitted. 

Suppose no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’st \|o won, 

Admit no steel can hurt or wound thy side, 

And be it hcav’ti hath tins? such favour done. 

Fairfax. 

This argument is liko to hnve the less effect on me, 
seeing 1 cannot easily admit tlio inforrneg.— Loeke. 
With of. 

If you once admit of* latitude, that thoughts 
may Ik? exalted, and images raisod alwve the life, 
that leads you insensihly from your own principles 
to mine. - llryden . 

Admittable. adj. Capable of being ad- 
mitted. llare : probably obsolete ; being 
displuml by Admissible. 

Many disputable opinions may bo had of warre, 


ADMO 

without the praysing of it sf only admittible by en« 
forcing nccessitio, and to be UM>d only for peaua 
sake. Harrison, Description <f Britain, 42, 2. 

Recause they have not a bladder liko those wo 
oliscrvo in others, they have no gall it all, ia a pa- 
ralogism not admittuhle, a fallacy that ncods not the 
suit to scatter it.- Mr T. Browne, Vulgar Krrours. 

The clerk who la pnwented, ought to provo to tho 
bishop, ttiat he is a deacon, nnd tliat he lias orderai 
otherwise, the bishop is not lmund to admit him: 
for, ns the law then stood, a deacon was admittable. 
—Ayliffc, Parergon Juris Canoniei. 
Admittance, s. 

1. Act of admitting; or permission to enter. 

It cannot enter any uian’ii conceit to think it 
, lawful, that every imui which listelh should take 
ujM>n him ehanp? hi the church; and tiierefure a 
solemn admittance is of such weessity, that, Without 
it, there can ls> no church- |s>lity. hooker. 

As to the admittance ot the weighty elastic parts 
of tho air into the blood, through tho coats of the 
vessels, It seems contrary to exuurlments upon dead 
bodies.— Arhnthnot, On the Mature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

2. Power of entering. 

What ' 

If T do lino onuof tlu ir hands P — 'tis gold 
Which buys admittance. 

Shakes pear, Cymhdine , II. 3. 

Surely a daily expectation at the gate is the rea- 
diest way to gam admittance into tho ffbuso.— South) 
Sermons. 

There’s news from Bertram ; ho dcsirce 
A<1 ui if (a nee to the king, and cries aloud, 

This duy shall cud our fears. Dry den. 

Then* are some ideas which have ml mitt awe only 
through one sense, which is peculiarly adapted to 
receive them— Locke. 

3. Custom, or prerogative, of bring admitted 
to great persons. Ofaldetc. 

Sir John, you an* a gentleman of excellent brood- 
ing. of great admittance, nutlieiitiek in your place 
nml person, generally allowed for your many war- 
like, courtlike, and leariuil pre|mrutioris. —Shako- 
sin or. Mt rry Wires of Windsor, ii. 2. 

4. Concession of a position. 

Nor could Ihi* Vythngorcnn give ensy admittance 
thereto; for, holding that separate souls successively 
supplied other bodies, they could liurtlly allow tlio 
raising or souls from other worlils. Sir T. Browne, 

j Vulgar Krrours. 

| Admitted, part. adj. Recognized ; conceded 
us an argument. 

These an? questions upon tho fact, or professed 
solutions of the fact, nnd Mong to the province of 
opinion ; but lo a fact do they relate, on an ndmittml 
fact do they turn, which must be ascertained ns 
oilier facts, and surely has on the whole Ism so 
ascertained, unless the testimony of so many cen- 
turies is to go for nothing. ./. If. Xcunnan, Essay 
on the Decelopmi nf of Christian Doctrine. 
Admitter. s. One who admits to an office 
or situation. Hu re. 

Here is neither n direct exhibit ion of the body to 
this purpose in the offerer, nor a direct consecration 
to this end ill the admitter— Bishop hall, honour 
of married Clergy, p. 10. 

Admixtlon. x. Mixture, with addition, of 
one body with nnotlicr. Harc y obsolete. 

All metals may Is? calcined by strong waters, or by 
admu tinii ot salt, sulphur, ami mercury. —Bacon. 

The elements are no where pure in these lower 
regions ; nnd if there is any fttse from the admixthn 
of nuol her, sure it is above tliu concuvu ot the moon. 
—t.'/iiniuUe, Scepsis Scivntijlea. 

There is no way to make a strong' and vigorous 
powder of saltpetre, without tho admixtiun of sul- 
phur— Mr T. Browne, Vulgar Errt/urs. 
Admixture, s. State, or result, of mixture 
with addition ; act of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at aiqr tinio 
redounds in it, must bo derived from the admixture 
of another sliarp bitter sulmtanco.— /lanww. On Con- 
sumption. 

A mass which to tho eyoapiieara to lie nothing hut 
mere simple earth, shall, to tho smell or taste, dis- 
cover a plentiful admixture of sulphur, alum, or 
some other mineral.— Womhoard, Natural history. 

Tlio returns wado to labour are governed by the 
fertility of the soil, which is itself regulated partly 
by tlu? admixture of its chemical components, partly 
by the extent to which, from rivers or from other 
naturnl causes, tho soil is irrigated, and partly by 
tho heal and humidity of tho atmosphere.— Buckle, 
history of Civilization in England, vol i. cil. i. 

Admonish, v. a. [Fr. adnion\ss-ant y part, 
of admonir.] 

1. JVsim of a fault; reprove gently; put in 
miud of a fault or duty : (with against). 

Uiio of bln cardinals, who better knew the lntrifucf 
of affairs, admonished him against that unskilful 
piece or ingenuity.— /fr. U. More , Decay of Chris- 
tian Piety . 
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With of. 

He qf their wicked ways 
gliall them admonish, and before them net 
The paths of righteousness. 

Milton, Paradise Tsuit, xi. 812. 

% Inform ; acquaint with ; give notice of. 

He drew not nigh unheard, the impel bright, 
fire he drew nigh, his radiant visage turn'd, 
Admonish'd by his car. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 047. 

Her thoughts past actions trace, 

And call to mind, admonish'd by the place. 

Dryden, Vcyx and Atcyonc.from Ovid. 


Adm^nisher. a. One who admonishes. 

fie thou no sharp fault-finder. hut an a/lmonishiSr 
without upbraiding. -Translation if Ballinger's 
Sermon*, p. 241 j 1584. 

Take heed, worthy Maximua: all ears 
Hear not with that distinction mine do: few 
You’ll llnd adnumishers, hut urgera of your actions. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Valent inian, i. ». 
Hence was a mild admonisher ; a court-satyrist 
flt for the gentle times of Augustus.— Dryden. 

Admonishment, s. Admonition ; notice by 
which one is put in mind of faults or duties. 


Hare . 

But yet lie wary in thy studious care. 

Thv grave admonishments prevail with me. 

Shakcspyar, Henry VI. Part I. il. 5. 

Tolhoinlhiitelyt Jood we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his rntmonishment 
ficceivc, with snlenin purpose to olmcrve 
Immutably his sovereign will, the end 
Of wiiat we are. Milton, Paradise Lost, vil. 77. 

There is not one doctrinal jmiiit fill tlie epistles 
of St. l’aul] but contains a precept to our under- 
standing d>o believe it; nor moral discourse, but 
effectually implies uv^admintishment to our wills to 
practise il.— Hammond. Sermons, p. tP<L. 

it Heckato save the soul by humbling the body, 
not by imprisonment, or pecuniary mulct, much 
less hv slriiM's, or Ihinds, or disinheritance, hut liy 
fldhcrly admonishment, and Christian rebuke.— 
MilUm, Of Reformation in England, ii. 
Admonition, s. Hint of a fault or duty; 
counsel ; gentle reproof. 

They in., t give our teachers leave, for the saving 
of souls, to intermingle sometimes, with other more , 
necessary things, admonition concerning these not 1 
unnecessaiy.— Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occasion to j 
redouble their fault, and to sleep again ; so that. ! 
ujsm a second and tliird admonition, they had 
nothing to plead for their unseasonable drowsiness. 
—South, Sernwns. 

He determined, therefore, to comply with the wish 
of his people, and at the sauie time to give them a 
weighty and serious, but friendly, admonition.— 
Macaulay, History if England, eh. xxiv. , 


Admonitloner. s. Hare. 

1. One who has recourse to an admonition. 

Albeit the ad tnoni tinners did seem at first to like 
no prescript form of prayer at all, but thought it the 
ls*st that their minister should always he left at 
liberty to pray, as his own discretion did serve, , 
their defender, and his associates, have sit lienee 
proposed to the world a form as themselves did like. ' 
—Honker. 


2. Adviser, monitor. 

Ambition of great and famous auditories I leave 
to those, whose better gifts and inward endowments 
arc admonit toners unto them of the gnat good they 
can do; or otherwise thirst after popular applause. 
- Hales , Golden Remains, p. 24, 

AdmlnltW*. adj. Having; the nature of, or 
the tendency to, admonition. 

This kind of suffering did seeiu to the fathers full 
of instructive and lulmonitive emblems.— Barrow, 
Sermons, ii. »70. 

Adufattor. s. One who administers ad- 


monitions. 


Tiint saying ftliat old age is a return to childhood 1 
meant only of the weakness of the body, was wrestl'd 
for the weakness of mind, hy froward children, 
weary of the controlmcnt of their parents, masters, 
and other admimitors. Hobbes, Answer to Dave- 
nant's Preface to (Jam liber t. 

(Tonneiencc is at mos’ times a very faithftil, and 
very prudent admonitor,—Shens/one. 

Admonitory, adj. After the fusliion of an 
admonitor. 

The i sentence of reason is either mandatory, she ,v- 
•ng what must he done : or else permissive, cloelaring 
only what may He done; nr, thirdly, admonitory, 
jltnote “ tl,e 20 081 convenient for us to do.— 

Admonitory of duty, uid excitative of devotion to 
ua.-Jtamw, Works, {, «0. 

AtoAwn. v. a . [Lat. admoveo ^Tnove tcf.] 
Bring one thing to another. Obsolete. 

If, unto the powder of loadstone nr iron, we ad- 
mom the north-pole of the loadstouo, the powders, 


ADO? 

or small divisions, will erect and conform thcmsclvc 
thereto.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Ermurs. 

Adniieest, adj. Growing upon something 
else. Hare . 

Moss, which is an adnasccnt plant, is to lie ruhlied , 
and serais'll «»IT with smne instrument of wood. which 
may not excorticate the ini'— Evelyn, Sylcn, ii. 7, § s. 

Adn&te. adj. [Lat. ndnatus , part, of othm- 
nror = grow in attachment to anything.] 
Growing upon. % 

Ostcologers have very well observed, that the parts 
ap]H.Ttainiug to the Ismcs, which stand out at a dis- 
tance from their IsMlies, are either the adnalc nr the 
enulc parts, either the epiphyses or the aisiphyscsof 
tho lames— Smith, Portrait of Old Agc.p. 17ft. 

Add. s. [apparently an English equivalent 
to the French a faire. See Affair.] 

1. Trouble; difficulty. 

1I« tnnk (Til option prisoner, whom, with much 
ado , lie keepeth alive; tlie llolota being villainously 
cruel — Sir P. Sidney. 

Thev moved, and in tlie end persuaded, with much 
ado, the people to bind themselves by solemn oath. 
—Hooker. 

He kept the liordcrs and marches of tho pale with 
much ado; ho held many parliaments, wherein sun- 
dry laws were made.— Sir J. Davies. 

With mueh ado, he partly kept awake; 

Nut suirriiig all his eyi* repose to take. Dryden. 

2. Hustle; tumult; pretence; show of busi- 
ness. 

Let’s follow, to si*e the end of this ado. 

Shakes pear. Taming of the Shrew, v. 1. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, nod tho 
greatness of its power, helps nothing to establish 
the power of those that govern. Ijorke. 

I made no more ado, hut took all their seven 
points in my target, thus. - Shakes pear, Henry IV. 
Part J. ii. 1. 

We’ll keen no great ado a friend or two — 

It may lie trmmdit we held him carelessly, 

Being our kinsman, if we revel mueh. 

Shakespear, Romeo and Juliet, iii. 4. 

(Tome, says Puss, without any more ado, ’lis time 
to go to hnnkfost ; cats don't five upon dialogui's.— 
Sir 11. L' Estrange. 

And what is lifts that we should moan ? why mako 
we such ado Y Tennyson. 

Adolescence, j. Age between cliililhuotl and 
puberty. 

The sons must have a tedious time of childhood 
and adolescence, ls'foro they can either themselves 
assist their parents, or eneoiirago them with new 
hoims of posterity. -Bentley. 

From his earliest adolescence lie lind been em- 
ployed in the career of arms. — Meriratc, History of 
the Romans under the Empire, eh. xlv. 

Adoleicency. s. Adolescence. Obsolete 

He. was far from a lx>y, that he was a mini imm, 
ami at his full stature, if we lielicvc Josephus, who 
places him in the last adnteseenry, mid mukes liim 
twenty-live years old. Sir T. Browne. 

Adolescent, adj. [Lat. adolesce ns, -cutis, 
part, of adolesco.] Growing into adoles- 
cence. 

Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 
Detain their adolescent charge too long. 

Cowper, Tirocinium. (Ord MS.) 

Adolescent, s. Young man ; youth. 

Then* arc t wo sorts of m/ofocrM/ff; the first dureth 
until eighti *011 years, kr.—Wodrocphc, French and 
English Grammar, p. fatt. 

Ado6rf. ado . At doors ; at the door. Ob- 
solete. 

But what, Sir, T beseech ye, was that pH per 
Your lordship was so studiously employed in, 

When you came out adoors t 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Women Pleased, iv. I. 

If 1 get in atloors , not the power o’ IV country. 
Nor nil my aunl'a curses shall discinlioguc me. 

Id. Little Thief, v. 1. 

The other of them ranie to another of like condi- 
tion in like inufiner, as desiring her company, hut so 
as she would go out at doors — Gatuki r, Spiritual 
Watch, p. 7V. 

AdiSpt. v. A. [Lat. adoptoJ] Take a son 
by choice ; mako him a son, who wus not 
bo by birth > treat as your own. 

We will adopt us sons, 

Then virtno slinll inherit, ami not blood. 

Beaumont and Fletclu-r, MahCs Tragedy, ii. 1. 

Louip XIV. had adopted his illegitimate chil- 
dren into tho number of the Prince* of blood, and 
educated them as such. — Davison, Translation if 
Schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century, 215. 

Adapted, part. atlj. Taken up as by adop- 
tion. 

Wo are seldom at oaao from the solicitation of our 
natural or adopted desires; hut a constant sueeos- 
lion of uneasiness, out of that stock which natural 
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wants, or acquired habits, have heaped up, take the 
will in thoir turns.— Loot*. 

Adlptedly. adv. After the munnur of some- 
thing adopted* 

Adwtediy, aa school-maids change their names. 

By vain, though apt, affection. 

Shakespear , Measure for Measure, L & 

Adaption, t. 

1. Act of adopting, or taking to one's self 
vlmt is not native. 

The adoption of vice has ruined ten times more 
young nii'ii tlinu natural Inclinations,— Lord Ches- 
terfield. 

2. State of being adopted. 

My \s*d shall la* abused, my reputation gnawn at; 
and I shall not only receive this villainous wrong, 
hut stand under the adojdion of iibominnhlc terms, 
and hy him that dues me the wrong— Shakespcar, 
Merry IPiem of Windsor, il. 2. 

She purpos'd, 

, When she had titled you with her craft, to work 
Her son into tin> adoption of the crown. 

Shakmjicar, Cymhcline, v. B. 

In every net of our Christian worship, we are 
taught to call upmi him under the endearing cha- 
racter of our Father, to remind us of our adoption, 
that we are uimlc heirs of (hsl, and joint heirs or 
< 'll rist Rofp rs, Sermons. 

Adaptive, tif/j. 

1. Adopted by another, and made his son. 

It is impossible an elective inoiiareli should ho so 
free nml riiiMiliite ns nn hereditary ; m» inure tlianjt 
is possible for :i father to have so lull power ami in- 
terest iu nn adoptive son, as in a natural. Boron. 

Failing all natural or adopt icr successors, tho 
Km pi ror had taken tin* precaution of inserting tho 
names of some of the chief nobility, even such ns ho 
was known to have regarded during his lifetime 
with distrust and dislike, with tin* view of concili- 
ating their favour towards his descendants, or ns an 
empty display of generosity. ■ Mt ri vale. History of 
the Romans under the Empire, eh. xlii. 

2. Applied to person who adopts. 

An adopted son cannot cite Ids adoptive father 
into court, without his Uwic.—AyliJ/e, Parcrgon 
Juris (hnwnici. 

3. Not. native. 

a. Of persons. 

There cannot Is* an admission of tho adaptive, 
without :i diminution of the fortunes and condition! 
of those that are uni native Mihji'cts of this realm.— 
Baron, Spi rh iu Parliament, Jnc. 5. 

b. Of tlniHjs . 

To nil tlie duties of evangelical grace, instead of 
the adaptive ami cheerful boldness which our nnwr 
alliance with (tod rciiuires, runic servile and thrall- 
like Tear.— Milton, Of Reformation in England , i. 

Adorable, adj. Fit to lie adored. 

On these two. the love of llnd and our neighbour, 
hung tmi Ii tlie law ami the prophets, sn'’s the ador- 
able Author of Christianity i and the Apustlo says, 
the end of the law is charity.- Vhcynr. 

Adoration, s. 

1. External homage paid to the Divinity, 
distinct from men till reverence. 

Solemn and sorvirralilr worship we name, for dia- 
tinction sake, whatsis ver belnngcth to the church, 
or public society, of (iisl, hy way of external adora- 
tion. — Hiniki r. 

It is possible to suppose, that those who believe a 
supreme excellent Being, may yet give him no ex- 
ternal adoration at all. Bishop StilHnyflcet. 

2. Homage paid to persona iu high place or 
esteem. 

0 ceremony, shew nifi but thy worth s 
What is thy soul id adoration! 

Art thou nought else but place, degree, and form, 
rivaling awo and tbar in other men ? 

Wherein thou art leas happy, lasing fear’d, 

Than they iu fearing. 

WImt driuk’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison'd tiattory V Shakcspear, Hen ry V. iv. 1. 

Two third parts or tlieir voices that are present are 
requisite to him, that cither by adoration or scrutiny 
shall carry it I the j>o|M‘ilom] away.— Sir E. Sawlys , 
State of Religion. 

The following extract illustrates the re- 
mote origin of this word, i.e. from os, 
or-is = mouth. 

A custom subsisted in the Carlovingian court, 
that whoever asked or received any Iwm from 
royalty, kissed the sovereign’s knee or buskin, in 
token of grateful humility. This mode of blieixance 
hod no relation to Teuiuilitun.’ 'J<n bouehe ft lea 
mains’ sutllml : merely as wnior the king could 
require no moro; but the reremonv of adoration 
was a very ancient and universal iuikIc of 1 estif>'ing 
subject ion, and was rendered without difficulty hy 
any suppliant for gran* or favour.— Sir F. Pnlgrave, 
Hwtitry if England and if Xormandy, L 687. 
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Ad6re. ». a. [see preceding extract.] Wor- 
ship with external homage ; pay divine 
honours ; reverence ; honour ; love. 

Tim |x‘npl«' appear adoring their prince, and their 
prince adoring lied.— Tatter, no. 57. 

Make fiil iii*i* limes tliy equal act adore. 

And be what brave Orestes wns IiiToii*. 

Pone, Homer's Odyssey. 

When he who adore* Mice 1ms left but the name 

Of his faults and his follies lieliind. 

Moore, Irish Melodies, 

Ad6rement. s. Adoration ; worship, Hare. 

The priests of elder limes deluded their apprehen- 
sions with soothsaying, and such oblique idolatries, 

1 nml won their credulities to the literal mid down- 
right aduri no >d of cats, lizards, and beetles.- Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Adorer, s. 

1. One who adores ; worshipper. 

The throng 

Of his 1 the Almighty's] adorers, 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. IrfS. 

Wlmt to the smallest tittle thou shall say 
To I hy tutor « rs, Milton. Paradise Rct/nincil, i. 451. 

Whilst as the approaching pageant does appear, 
AiuUichning crowds speak nullity Venus lienr; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly sbmd 

Past on the utmost margin of the land. ' Prior. 

Your subjects yet remain 
Adorers of that drowsy deity rt'ujndl. 

Mean mint amt Flefchi r. ('opid's lit mute, i. 1. 

Ye sellers with false weights and measun's, 
adortrs of your (iod Mammon, and worse than 
Idolaters, will ye never leave to content y.mrsclves 
with honest ami luwAil gai ne-Hanuar, Transla- 
tion if Bezn, j>. 170. 

Ho was so severe an adorer of truth ns not to 
dissemble; or to sutler any man to think that lie 
would do any thing which lie resolved not to do — 
Lord Clarendon. 

2. In ft low sen so . Lovers or admirers. 

Being sR far provoked ns I was in Frauee, I would 
abate her nothing; I hough I profess myself her 
adorer, not her friend.— Shah spin r, CymbtUnc, i. 5. 
Addrn. v. a. [Lat. adonio.] Dress ; deck 
the person with ornaments; decorate; 
embellish. 

Jle hath clothed me with llm garments of salva- 
tion, he hath covens l me with Ihe robe of righteous- 
licsH, ns a bridegroom deeketli himself with orna- 
ments. and as a bride adormfh liersclf with her 
jewels.— Isaiah, hi. 10. 

Yet 'tis not In adorn and gild each part, 

That shows more cost Ilian art : 

Jewels III nose mid lips blit ill appear. Cotrley. 

Tlmusemls then* an* in darker fame Ihnl dwell, 
Whose names some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

For, though unknown to me, they sun* fought well. 

Drydin. 

Adorn, a. Ornament. Obsolete, rare. 

Her lirest all naked as nett yvory 
Without adorno of gold or silver hriclit. 

Sjn user, Fat rU Qmen, iii. 12, in. 

Addra. adj. Adorned. Obsolete, rare. 

Made no adorn for thy deliirlil l he more, 

Kn awful, (hat with honour thou may ’si love 
Tliy mate. Mdtou, Paradise hud, \ iii. 57»l. 

Addrnate. r. a. Adorn. Hare. 

Within these few years there hath heene brought 
into Spavin* of it (tobacco), more to adoriudc gar- 
dens wiln tlifi fuiranesse thereof, and lo give a plea- 
Knut Higlil, 1 lit'ii that it was thought to have Hie 
liiervelous iiieilieimible virtues which it bath. - 
Framplon, 33. (Ord MS.) 

Adorn&tlon. s. Ornament. Hare. 

Memory is the soul’s In-usury, and thence she 
hath her garments of adornat ion. - Wits' Common- 
vt tilth, p. s|‘ (Ord MS.) 

Adfernlng. nrbnl nhs. OrmuTiciit. 

That her it he Church of Rome's] softness and 
luxury was more than ordinarily increased in tliis 
interval is not to be doubted, as certainly her covet- 
ousness. as also her prankimrs and adornings in 
the splendour of their altars, and churches, and 
copes, and the like. -l)r. II. More, Seven Chnrclies, 
cli. vi. 

This, as oilier usual ways of comely, curious, or 
stately adornings, are there mentioned ns tnc prac- 
tices of wanton ami iiii|>criouM women. - Jeremy 
Taylor, Artificial llawlsomeiuss, p. 15. 

She applied to herudvHiitHgc all the utt motives of 
aweet unguents and perfumes, of costly raiment and 
beautiful colours, of rich and accurate dressings, or 
lovely atlornings. -I hid. p. 19. 

Addrmnent. s. Ornament; embellishment; 
degree. 

This attribute was not given to the earth while if 
was conftiseil ; lior to tlm heavens, liefore they had 
motion And adornment.— Sir W. Raleigh, History 
qfihc World. * 

She held the very garment of Postlmmus in more 
respect than my noble mid natural |hthoii, together 
with tlm lufornmenl of my qualities.- -Shakespear, 
Oymbaline, iii. C. 
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What was naked was painted with blue. This 
was universal among them, ftlio Britons,] whether 
esteemed an adornment, or of terrour to their ad- 
versaries, or to distinguish them from all their 
neighbours that came among them, ns friends or 
enemies.— Sir W. Temple, Introduction to the His- 
tory of England. 

Who, with all their coarseness of language and 
vulgarity of manner, make their practical experi- 
ence and vulgar aril lunclie tell with fiitnl clTect upon 
tin* unsubstantial adornments, * the Irilles light as 
^r,’ with which the merely cIhnmIchI prollcicul is 
caparisoned, -British and Foreign Quarterly Re- 
ticle, no. 2, 

Adlwn. ade. [A.S. adune .] 

1. Down ; on the ground. 

Thrice did nIh* sink admen in deadly awouml. 

And thrice he her reviv’d wilh busy pain. 

Sjwnser, Faerie Queen. 

Willi that Ihe shepherd gau to frown, 
lie threw his pretty pi|icN atlown. 

And on the ground him laid. 

J Way ton, Domahclf, st, 10. 

Thera could no temjiest tear my suils atlown. 

Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 103, 

2. Anciently used for below. \ 

When l’hcbus dwelled lien* in i-ftrlli admen. 

, Chaucer. Manciple's Tale, v. 1. 

3. From a higher to :i lower point. 

Charms able arc from heaven to fetch lliomoon 
admen. 

Fleming, Translation of Virgil’s Uncolics. 

When* all 

The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms uiimown, which erapt 
Ado ten to whera the waters slept. 

Tennyson, lit collections of tho Arabian 
Sights, 3. 

Adown. prep. 

1. Down; towards tin* ground; from a higher 
sit mil ion to a lower. 

In this remembrance Kmily ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in ricli array; 

Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair. 

Admen her shoulders fell her length of hair. 

Drydcn. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fill upon Hie cinder drons, 

To stinking smoke it turns the flame, 

Poisoning the flesh from whence it came. 

Swfl, Inscription of a holy's Pressing Room. 

2. Throughout. 

Full well ’tis known admen the dale, 

Though passing strange indeed the tale. 

J\ rcy, IMiques, i. iii. 15, 
Adre&d. adr. [A.S. on dreede.] In :t state 
of fear; frighted; territied. Obsolete. 

And thinking to make all men ad read to such n 
one an enemy, who would not spare, nor fear to kill 
no great a prince. Sir P. Sidney. 

Adrift, ado. [A.S. adrifan .] Floating ut 
random ; us any impulse may drive. 

Tlirn shall this mount 
Of paradise, by might of waves, lie mov’d 
Out of bis place, pushed b.v the horned flood; 

Willi all his verdure spoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the grant river, to the owning gulf, 

And there lake root. 

Miltmi, Paradise hist, xi. 829. 

It seem’d a corpse adrift to distuut Night ; 

But at a distance who could judge aright? 

Drydcn. 

Theeuslom of frequent rellection will keep llieir 
minds from running adrift, and enll their thoughts 
home from useless uiiatlcntivo roving.— Locke, On 
Education. 

Between one and two, the On* of the Danes slack- 
ened; about two it ceased from tlm greater |mrt of 
their line, ami some nr t heir lighter ships were adrift. 

- Smithey, Life of Set nun, ii. 132. 

Adrog&tion. s. (see extract). Hare. 

The lawyers and all the later writers, from the 
authority of A. Hollins, call the kind of adoption 
which was continued b.v a law of the peoplo an ml- 
rogation. -Middleton, Life if Cicero, i. ;9)5, note, 
(tinl MS.) 

Adroit, adj. [Fr. d droit = to the right.] 
Dexterous; active ; skillful. 

lie would sny that, lie did not care to give, neither 
was lie adroit ut, a present answer to a serious 
qiiH'in*,— Aubrey, Life, of Hobbs, ii. HI I. 

An adroit stout fellow would sometimes destroy a 
whole family, with juslieo ap|«rontly against him 
the whole time.— Jerras, Don Quixote. 

It is usually tlie men of natural and alioundiiig 
activity that make good sportsmen, adroit me- 
chanics. and able contenders in games of lKslily 
skill. — Rain, The Senses and the Intellect, b. ii. eh. i. 
Adroitly, adv. Dexterously. 

Vso vouroNf to curve adroitly and genteelly,— 
Lord Chesterfield. 

Tils'rius was for a moment end >ar roused : but 
speedily recovering himself ho replied adroitly, that 
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it woa not for him to ehooM> or reloct any particular 
charge whim, for his own part, ho would willingly 
bo excused from all.— Mertvale, History qf the Ho- 
mam under the Empire, eh. xlil 

Adroitness. s. Dexterity; rrfidiness; ac- 
tivity. 

May there not 1*> a great deal in possessing tho 
‘ ingenium versatile,' in tlm skill and adroitness of 
the artist, acquired, as yours has been, by repeated 
acts mid eonliiiuol practfec 't— Horne, To Priestley, 
p. 5. 

The adroitness it shewed In shearing off the wings 
of the flies, which were always rejected, was worthy 
of observation nml plowed mo much.— White, 
Eatural History ofSelbourne. 
hAtf, adv. Athirst; thirsty; in want of 
drink. 

Doth a man that is adry desire to drink in gold P 
—Burton, Anatomy of Mrbinchoty, p. 329. 

He never told any of them, that lie was his hum. 
bio servant, but his well-wisher; amt would rat lici 
lie thought a malcontent, than drink the king’* 
health when he wns not ml ry— Spectator! 

Adscltitloui. adj. [Lilt. adscititius ** ndop- 
tivc.] Taken in to complete somethin'* 
else, though originally extrinsic; supple- 
mental; additional. 

When you apply to your hypothesis of an admit i • 
tious sjiirit want lie ri'hihi] Nays concerning this 
vi'tuua 0«oi', divine spirit, or soul, infused into limn 
hy Hod's breathing, (leu. ii. 7; you again directly 
contradict yourself, by confounding the Npirit 
trccega, which you suppose immortal, with the *rmj, 
breath or soul, which you make to bo mortal. - 
Cl (trie. Letters to Dodwtll. 

This fourth epistle on happiness may lie thought 
to lie adscititious, and out of its pri per place. J. 
Warton, Essay mi the Writings ami Ucnins of Jhqie, 

Adulate, v. a. Practise adulation towards 
tiny object. Hare. 

Jt is not that 1 ad idatv the )ieoplo-: 

Without me there nra demagogues enough, 

And iutblels. to pull down every steeple. 

And set up in their stead some proper stuff. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 2.V 

Adul&tion. s. Flattery; high com pliinont. 

0 Im« Kick, gnat Hivsilnessl 
And bid Iliy renmioiiy give thee eura. 

Think’st thou tliy fu ry fever will go out, • 

Willi titles blown from adulation ! 

Shalt stwar, Henry V. iv. i. 

They who flatten'd him most befura mentioned 
him now with the gran lest bitterness, without im- 
puting the least erime to him. committed since llm 
time of Ihal exalLed adulation, or that was not then 
as much known to them ns it could Ik* now. - 
Lord Clanndon. 

Those oil leers who laid won his favour by senility 
and adulation easily obtained leave of aliscnce, anil 
spent weeks in Loudon, ravelling in taverns, scour- 
ing the sin-els, or making love in the masked Indies 
in tho pit of the theatre— Macaulay, History of 
England, eh. 1 1. 

Adulatory, adj. Flattering; full of com- 
pliments. 

He tliaf courted them licfnrawith all tho adula- 
tory terms tint ambition could invent. —Modern 
Policies, (aserdnd to Archbishop Bancroft,) Brin. 
2: 1i*T>7. 

You an* not lavish of your wonls, especially in 
that species of eloquence called tho adulatory.- • 
Lord Chesterfield. 

Adulatory verses of this kind, however well writ- 
ten, deserve not to In* transmitted to jatotority.— 
Mason, Mote to Cray's h tters, 

Spenser, in compliance with a disgraceful custom, 
or rather in obedience to the established tyranny of 
patronage, pratixed to the Fairy (jueeno fifteen of 
these ad nla ton/ pieces [ sonnets].— T. Warton , His- 
tory of English Poetry, iii. 445. 

Ad&lt. adj. [Lilt, (idiiltvs . J r 

1. Grown up; past the ago of infancy uml 
weakness. 

The earth, hy these applauded schools 'tis said. 
This single crop of men and women lirad : 

Who grown adult, so chance, it seems, enjoin'd, 

Did, male and female, propagate their kind. 

Sir H. Blackmore. 

2. Full grown. 

It is not more certain Hint, from the simple reflex 
action by which tho infant sucks, up to tho elaborate 
reasonings of the adult man, the progress is hy daily 
inlliiitesiniiil steps, than It is certain that lietwccn 
the automatic action of tho humnii race, a series of 
actions displayed by tho various trils-s of tho animal 
kingdom may bo so placed ns to rainier it Impossible 
to say of any one step in the aeries ■ hero InteHi- 
genec begins . ’—Herbert Spencer, Principles if F*fi* 
chnlogy, pt. iii. oh. ii. |i. 349. 

3. Applied to the period arrived at, rathef 
than the object which arrives at it. 

They would appear lew able to approve them- 
solves, not only to tho confessor, but oven to the 
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catechist, In their adult age, than they wore in thoir 
minority ; «t laving ever scarce thought of the prin- 
ciples of thoir religion, allien they conned thorn to 
avoid correction— I>r, U, Mitre, Vecny of Christian 
Piety. • 

Addlt, s. Person above the age of infancy, 
or grown to some degree of strength ; 
sometimes full grown. 

It la acknowledged l>y the most considerable 
author* of the reformation, bn well na others, that 
the laving on of hands (lleb. vi. 2) does refer to the 
rite of conllrnintion. Some practice like this whs 
used amongst the Jews when they admitted adults 
into their synagogues,— Bishop Compton, Episcopal 
Letters, p. 84. # 

Adnlted. part . adj. Completely grown. 
Hare. 

And now that wo arc not only atlnlted but ancient 
Christians, 1 believe tho most acceptable sncriilco we 
can send up to heaven is prayer and praise.— Howell, 
Letters, i. 6, 32. 

Adulter, v. n. 

*1. Commit adultery with another. Obsolete, 

rare . 

Than his chaste wife though Roast now know no 
more, 

He adulters still ; his thoughts Ho with a fthoro. 

B. Jonson, Epigrams, xxvi. 

2. Stain; pollute. 

Shall cock-liorsc, fat-paunchcd Milo stalnc whole 
stocks 

Of well-born souls, with liis adultcring spots ? 

Mamina, Scourge of Villainy, 2. 

Adulterate, v. n. Commit adultery. Ob- 
solete. 

* lint fort line. Oh!— 

She adulterates hourly with Lliiuo uncle John. 

Shakes fn-ar, King .John, iii. 1. ! 

Thou shalt not kill, steal, niul commit adultery: ■ 
Those have no object, viz. noun named wlmm, from , 
whom, ami with wlmm, we must not kill, steal, nor | 
adulterate ; because we must make ourselves also 
the object here, arid reflect the commandment n upon 
ourselves ; hs tli us : Thou shall not. kill; first, not 
thyself, and secondly, not. thy neighbour; and so of 
the rest, f ghtfoot. Miscellany , p. 201. 

Adulterate, v. a. 

1. Corrupt by some foreign admixture ; 
contaminate. 

Common pot-ashes, bought of them that sell it in 
shops, who are not so foolishly knavish as t«> adulte- 
rate them witli saltpetre, which is much dearer than 
pot-ashes.— Hoyle. 

Could » man lie composed to such an advantage of 
const it nlion, that it should not at all adulterate I In 1 
images of his mind; yet. this second nature would 
alter the crasis of lus understanding. Ulaurille, 
Scepsis Scirntijiea, eh. xvi. 

Trie present war bus so adulterated our tongue 
with strange words, Hint it would is? impossible for 
one of our great grandfathers to know what his 
posterity have tarn doing. Siiectatar. 

2. Change tlu* quality of a thing by ad- 
mixture with another, without, injuring or 
corrupting. Hare. 

1 ln--\ e nlmcrvcd many excellent forms of grafting 
and adulterating plants and llowcra with inlinite 
such devices.— Pcachum, Experience of his oicn 
Times. 

Adulterate, ndj. 

J. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

1 Rill possess'd with nil adulterate bint ; 

My bloisl is mingled with the grime of lust ; 

Rcing strunipoted by I by contagion. 

Shakispmr, Comeily of Errors, il. 2. 

That inciwtuiius, that adulterate beast. 

Id. Hamlet, i. 5. 

2. Corrupted with some foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no inure than the maker of 
adulterate wares does from the vender of them.— 
Dr. II. More, (iovernment of the Ibngne. 

They will have all their gold and silver, and may 
keep their adulterate copper at home.— Swft, Mis- 
cellanies. 

Adulteration. 8. 

1. Act of adulterating or corrupting by 
foreign mixture ; contamination. 

To make the eompound pass for tho rich mctnl 
Himple, is an adulteration , or counterfeiting : but if 
it bo doun avowodly, and without disguising, it ary 
lie a great saving of tho richer metal.— Bacon, Na- 
tural History, uo. 7U8. 

2. State of being adulterated or contami- 
nated. 

Such translations are liko tho adulterations of 
tho noblest wines, where something of the colour, 
■pint; and flavour will remain.— Felton, On the 

Adulterator. *. One who adulterates. 

It la well known that the poets, though thoy wore 


tho prophets of the Vagans: and pretending to a 
kind of divine inspiration, did otherwise imbue the 
minds of tho vulgar with a certain sense of religion 
and the notions of morality; yet these, notwith- 
standing, am tin* great depravers and adulterators . 
of tho Vagan Theology.— Cudmrth, 355. (Onl MS.) 

Adfilterer. 8. One who is guilty of adultery. ’ 

With what impatience lines tho muse Isdiold * . 
The wife by her procuring hiiHlinnd sold ; 

For tho* the law makes null th* adulterer's deed 
Of lands to her, tho cuckold may succeed. % 

Dryi ten, J uvcnul’s Safi res. 

Adulteress. tt. Woman that commits adul- 
tery. 

Tho Rpnrtan lady replied, when sho was asked, 
What was tlm punishment for adulteresses / Thom 
an* no such tilings here. -Dr. 11. More, (joecrnnivnt 
tf the Tongue. 

Helen’s rich attire; 

From Argos by tho fam’d adult' nss brought : 

With golden flow’rs and windimr ft tli jure wrought. 

Drydi u , 1 7 rgil's „ Km id. 

Adulterine. adj. Spurious. 

Whore is tho man that even now upbraided mo 
with the lawless reject ion of nnciciiL records; and 
by name would undertake to justiilo those wlunii 
M.,y epistle taxed for adulterine, whereof Hie ciiuwn.i 
or tho apostles were n part V— Bishop Halt, Honour J 
of mar ra-tl Clergy, p. 15. j 

Tho sons of Herniengnrda, or their pnrtiznns, I 
asserted that Chariot was mi adulterine bustard, 
n i »h Inzer, uo lirother at all .— Sir Francis Paly rave , ; 
History tf England and of Normandy, i. 271. j 

Adulterizing. verbal ubs. Act ill the man- 
nor of ail adulterer. Obsolete. 

Such tilings as gn\e open suspicion of adulterizing. 
— Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 

Adulterous, ndj. 

1. Guilty of adultery. 

The adulterous Antony, most largo 
in his Abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That noses it against us. 

Shakesjh iir. Antony and (llvojudra, iii. 0. 

Ail adulterous iiersnii is lied to restitution of tho 
injury, no Air iin it is reparable : and to make pro- 
vision for Hie children, that they may not injure the 
legit ininte .— Jeremy Taylor. 

Think on whose faith til’ ad id Irons yout h rel.v’d; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride V 

Drydi n, Virgil’s ^Eurid. 

2. Spurious; corrupt. Hare. | 

Though the genuine writings of that incomparable . 
prince, (but indeed so ndulleraled by false copies, ! 
that little of them was to be understood.) Were pub- j 
] is I led not lung alter; yet did that forged and ndnl - ! 
t* rails stuff, translated into most languain's of 
burope, Ac. ]iass currently .— Mine Casaabuii, Of. 
Credulity, p. 2U7. 

Some of our kings have made adulterous connec- 
tions abroad, ami trucked away, for foreign gold, 
the interests and glory of llicir crown. -Burke, 
Thoughts mi n Itrgiride Peace. ; 

Religion itself should ever lie carefully dislin- ! 
gn is lied from the conduct of particular religionists; ; 
and not reproached, as it too often happens, with . 
those adul f irons and foreign mixtures which June 
so large a share in many supposed religious chnnic- 
t en.— Coventry, Philemon, eonv. 4. 

Adulteroualy. ado. With tho guilt uf adtil- 

Ipoti this jirineiple all must abstain from marry- 
ing, because some liuslmiids and wives have adul- 
ieronsly proftined that holy covenant !-- Jen my 
Tayhr, Artificial Handsomeness, p, 22. 

Abundant reason there is— that no man should lie 
allowed adulterously to take to wife her, that is at 
the same time tho wife uf another.— Pridiaax, Life 
of Mahomet, ]). 152. 

Adultery, s. 

1. Act of violating the IhkI of a married 
person. 

All thy doiuestiek griefs nt home lie left, 

The wife's adnlt'ry , with the servants theft: 

And (the most racking thought which ran intrude). 
Forget false friends, and their ingratitude. 

Drydni, Jurentd's Satires. 

Tho term adulterous chiefly relates to the Jews, 
who licing nationally espoused to Hod by covenant, 
every sin of llicira won in a peculiar manner spiritual 
adultery.’ South. 

2. Adulteration; corruption. Hare. 

(Jive me n look, give me a face. 

That makes simplicity 'a grace ; 

Relies loosely flowing, hair ns free ; 

Such sweet neglect more taketh mo. 

Than ail the adulteries of art ; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

B. Jonson, Epicene, i, 1. 

Adumbrate, v . a. [Lit. adtonbratm , part. 

of ndumbro.] Obsolete. 

1. Give a faint resemblance, liko that which 
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RhndowH afford to the bodies which they 
represent ; shadow out. 

llnmn is designed for our’ reward, ns well a* 
rescue; and therefore is adumbrateil by nil those 
jHisillve excellencies which can endear or re*rom- 
mend. Dr. IF. More, Diray of Christian Piety. 

2. Overshadow. 

Her harmonious limbs 
Sustained no more* but a most subtile veil. 

That lumg on them, ns it durst not assail 
Thfir different eiuiconl: for the weakret air 
Could raise it swelling from her lienuticM fhir; 

Ni»r did it. cover, but ndumhrntc only 

Her must heart -piereing parts, that a blest eyo 

Might see. as it did shallow, fearfully, 

Ml Hint »M-lo\e-ilcM*r\ing paradise: • 

Jl was as blue as the 1110*4 freezing skies. 

Marlowe, Hero a ud Lcnnder. 

Adumbration, x. 

1. Act uf adunibrating, or giving ft slight 
ami imprrfirt representation. Set? Adum- 
brate. 

To mnl- sum- adumbration of that we miflu. it is 
ratlieran npidsinn or contusion of Hie air, than ail 
clisiuu or *(111111 uf the same.— Bacon, Natural Hite 
tori o. js;. 

2. Slight and imperfect representation of a 
tiling; liiiut sketch. 

T! uhser 4*rs view hid Him haeLside of the hang- 
ings; the rhdit “in* j* mi Hie other side the grave; 
and our kimwledue is hut like those broken ends : 
nt host a iini'.t confused aduiuhrefinu.— (ilaucille. 
Scepsis Neii nti/iro. 

'I hose of Hie first sort lane some adrmbrot ion of 
the rational nature, as xeirrlnhles hare of the sen- 
whle.- Sir M. /title, Drigimifimi if Mankind. 

Jn distmeicd lilack-inarieal i»lKinl:isiiiaL'ory,/7(//r/M- 
hrations ofjel liiulicr and liiglier allmins hover 
stupendously in tlm hack-ground.— Carlyle, Tho 
Di hint lid NteU'OV. 

Adundtion. s. Hringing together sis one, or 
as a unit, objects which were originally 
cither two or more tlirm two. Hun. 

before the adunafiou in the Virgin's womb, the 
godlwad mid nuuihoud urn* two natures. Arch - 
bi.dmp (Tan mi r, Ansu'i r to Hardiio r, p. 352. 

You s*» t v that Hrlasius diiveteth his arguments of 
the two natures in man, and of the two natures in 
tic Mirrament, chiefly n train >4 tie* Kutyrhinns, to 
Jirove the nature of man to remain in Christ after 
the intimation: whosoever readeth HelasiiiM shall 
lind ullierwiM 1 .— Ibid. p. :4.Vl. 

When, by glaciation, wooil, straw, dust .and water, 
nro supposed to Is* united into one Jump, the <*n]d 
docs not cause sm.v reel union or ndmiation, but 
only hardening Hu* aqueous parts of the liquor into 
ice: the oilier bodies, being accidentally present in 
Hint liquor, are frozen up in it, hut not really united. 

Hoyle. 

Aduncity. s. Crookct *u ; flexure inwards ; 
hoohedness. Hurr. 

There can Is* iim question but the aduncity of the 
pounces and beaks uf the hawks is the cause of tlm 
great and habitual immorality of those animals.— 
Arbulliiiot and Pope, Martinas ScribUrus. 

Adunque. ndj. Crooked ; bending inwards ; 
hooked. Obsolete. 

Tin* birds that are speakers, are parrots, pies, jays, 
daws, and ra\cns; of winch parrots have an ndiuupw 
bill, hiu Hie rest not. Bacon, Natural History, no, 
2*W. 

Her face was flat, and very much like an owl’s; 
and her nose ad a nek, like an overgrown eagle's 
ta*:ik.- - Cay ton , N<<1, s on Don (pi irate, iii. 2. 

Adure. r. tt. Hum up. Obsolete.. 

Such a degm* of licnt, which doth neither melt 
nor scorch, doth mellow, and adun.— Bacon, 

Natural History, no. 31 U. 

Addrcnt. adj. Huruing ; licaling. Hare., 

The siiirit of nitre is less ad it rent than salt.— 
Bacon, Natural History, no. *tdn. (Ord MS.) 

Adust, ndj. [Lilt, udustus , part. ol‘ aduro » 
hum.] 

1. J3urn up; hot ns with fire; scorchetl. 

Hy this means the virtual lu*at of the water will 
enter; and such a heat ng will not make the body 
adust, or fragile. -Bacon. 

Which with torrid heat, 

And vapours ns tlm Libyan air adust, 
begun to parch that temiieratl 1 dime. 

Milton, Paradise I/mt, xii. 034. 

2. It is generally now applied in a medicinal 

or jdtilosophieal sense, to the complexion 
and humours of the body. , 

Riii'h humours nro adust, us, by loir); heat, bceouio 
of a hot and flciy nature, as eliolcr, and tho like,— 
Quincy. • 

To ease tho soul of tho op^re&sivo weight, 

This quits mi empire, tlint embroils a state. 

Tho R&me adust complexion Ium imped'd 
Charles to tho couvcnt, Philip to tho Add Pops. 
Hi) 
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Addsted. part. adj. Obsolete. 

1. Burnt; scorched; dried with fir®. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they miiifrliMl, and,\vith subtle art, 
Concocted, ami adust at. t hey reduc'd 
To blackest grain. and store convoy d. 

/I til ton, Paradise Lost, vi. 512. 

2. Not, ns the complexion. 

They nre Imt tin* fruit s «»f ad listed chnlcr. and the 
evaponit ions of a vindictive spirit— 

Addition, tt. Act of burning up, or drying : 
(us by fire). 

Others will hnvc them Ttlie symptoms of niHan- 

• clmly : nim** from the diverse adust inn of the four 
humours.— Hurt on. Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 11*1 . 

This is ordinarily a eonsispiont of u burning colli- 
quative fever, the softer parts being melted away, 
the hent continuing its aifnstiun, unou the drieraud 
fleshy lrnrls, rhanges into a marcid fever -llarvcy. 
On i'onsnmptions. 

Advance, v. a. [N.Fr. advancer.] 

1. Put forward. 

Now mom, her rosy steps in th’ eastern elime 
Ad rawing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl. 

Milton, Paradise ls>st, v. 1. 

2. Raise to preferment ; aggrandize. • 

The declaration of the greatness of Monlecai, 
whereunto the king advanced him.-* -Esther, x. 2. 

3. Improve. 

What lnws enn he advised more proper and etfi'c- 
tual to nileanrti the nature of man to its highest 
perfection, than these precepts of Christianity t— 
Archbishop Tillotson. 

4. Heighten; grace; give lustre to. 

As the railing dignifies the mini, so the man inurlt 
more ad mores his ••ailing. As a garment, though it 
warms the body, has a Hum with nn advantage, 
l icing much more warmed by it.— Siinfh, Scrum ns. 

5. Forwards accelerate. 

These three last were slower Ilian the ordinary 
Indian wlnut of itself; and this culture did rather 
retard than advance .- Huron. 

6. Propose; offer to the public; bring to 
view or notice. 

Pliednn I hight, quoth lie, mid do advance 
My ancestry from famous Coradin. 

Site user. Faerie Queen. 

I dare not advance my opinion against the judg- 
ment or ro great an author; hut I think it lair to 
leave the decision to the puhlick.— Hruden. 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own. 

But catch the spreading not ion of the town. Pope. 

7. Pay beforehand ; lay down money before 
it is due. 

Henry VI. at anv rate was. with all his piety, ns 
great a patron of the alchemists as Edward III. had 
been before him. Thine impostors practised with 
abundant success upon his weakness and credulity, 
repeatedly inducing him to advance them money 
wherewith to prosecute their idle njM'mtions. — 
Craik, History of English Literature, i. StW. 

Adv&noe. v. n. 

1. Come forward. 

At this the youth, whoso vent’rous soul 
No fears of magiek art controul, 

Advanc'd in open sight. Parnell. 

2. Make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, arid not 
deceive and awrll thoinselviw with a little articu- 
lalnl air, should not take words for md entities in 
nature, till they can frame clear and distinct ideas 
Of those entities.— Locke. 

Hut when such tribes advance into the agricul 
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He has dcarrilied the unworthy passio* of the 
goddess Calypso. and the indecent advances sli 
made to detain him from his own country. ’ Pope. 

That prince applied himself 11ml to the church ol 
England, and upon their refusal to foil in with his 
measures, made the like advances to the Dissenters. 
- Swift. 

3. Gradual progression ; rise from one poin 
to unother. 

Our Saviour raised the ruler's daughter, the widow’ 
N(ii, and tar/arus; the Ilrst of these, when she hm 
just expired; the second, as lie was carried to I Ik 
grave on liis bier: and the third, after he had been 
some time buried. And having, hy these gmdua' 
adraneis, mnnifesfed his divine power, he at loaf 
exerted the highest and most glorious degree of it 
and mists l himself also hy his own all-quickcnlng 
virtue, and according to Ins own express prediction 
— Hi sht tj ) Atterbnry. 

Men of study nml thought, that reason right, am 
are lovers of truth, do make no great advances ii: 
their discoveries of it .—Locke. 

Next to the capital, imt next at an immense dis- 
tance, stood Itristol, then tin 1 Ilrst English scnpnrt, 
and Norwich, then the lirst English manufacturing 
town. Doth have since that time lioeti far c 
stripped by younger rivals; yet 1ml h have made great 
positive ad va nets. The population of Hrislul has 
niiadriiplcd. Tile imputation of Norwich lias nmn 
limn doubled. Macaulay .History of England.c li.iii 

4. Improvement ; progress towards perfec- 
tion. 

The principle nnd object of the greatest import- 
ance in the W'orld to the good of mankind, nnd f 
the advance and perfecting of human nature.— Sir 
M. Jtate. 

5. Money given beforehand, or in part of a 
greater sum. 

Advance, in commerce, denotes money paid before 
goods are* delivered, work done, or business per- 
formed. — J tees' s (’yefop/edia, subvoee. 

Jn advance. Beforehand. 

They did not wait to examine your conduct, nor 
to lie determined hy expendin', but gave you a gen 
. emus credit fur the future blessings of your reign, 
ami paid you in advance I lie dearest tribute or their 
iitl'i-ctioii. — Junius, To thcKiug, lk-e. 17 M. 

Adv&nceable. adj. Capable of being ad- 
vanced. Obsolete. 

Some terrestrial animals uwndeancrahlc by indus- 
trvnml disiiplinnlile aels to gmit perfection.- -Sir 
M. llalc. Origination of Mankind , 511. (Ord MS.) 
Advanced, part, adj . In the van of intel- 
lectual progress. 

It needs but to contrast the less mlvanral men of 
science with the more advanced, to see that tb 
prnei ss or making groups, which the Ilrst pursu 
with but little perception of its ultimate use, is pur- 
sun I by the last with elenr ideas of its value ns a 
means of achieving Jiiglier objects.— /ArAcrf Spencer, 
Prineiph s of Psychology, pt. iii. eh. i. p. 840. 

His | Philip's] mind was early stored with the 
most, admucctl strategic iileHs of the day and throw n 
into (lie track of reflection. eoni]iariiioii, and inven- 
tion, on the art of war.— Urate, History if (ireece, 
pt. ii. eli. Ixxxvi. 

Among the more advaucrtl Ehroponn thinkers 
there is, however, a growing opinion that both doc- 
trines an: wrong, or. nt nil events, that wo have no 
sufficient evidence of llieir truth.— Buckle, History 
of Civilization in Enylanti , p. 12. 

Adv&noement. s. 

1. Act of coming forward. 

This rellnement makes daily advancements, and, 

1 hope, in time, w ill miso our language to the ut- 


__ . most perfection.— Swift. 

turai hiatc, they, for the first time, uso a fwsl of 2 . Slate of being advanced; preferment; 

which not only the appearance, but the very exist- 

cnee, seems to lx* tins result of their own act.— 


Buckle, Resources for investigating History. 

The marked tendency or advancing civilization is 
to atrengthen our belief in tins universality of order, 
of method, and of law.— Ibid. 

Advance, s. 

1. Act of coming forward. 

Ail the foot were put into Abington, with a resell i 
tion to quit or defend, the town according to the 
manner of thu enemy’s advance towards it .—Lord 
Clarendon. 

So, like the sun’s advance, your titles show ; 

W hieh, aa ho rises, does thu warmer grow. Waller, 

2. Tendency to come forward to meet a 
lover ; act of invitation. 

In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 

In vain those eyes would love impart; 

Not nil th 1 advances, all the smiles, 

(Jaii jiuu?h one unrelenting heart. 

His genius was below 
The skill flf ev ry common lieau; 

Who, tho’ he cannot spell, is wiso 
Enough to read a lady's eyes ; 

And will rach occidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. 

40 
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Swift , 


promotion. 

And so the ancestor and all his heirs, 

Though they in numlier pass the stars of Heaven, 
Are still but one; bis forfeitures Hre theirs, 

And unto them ore his advancements given. 

Sir J. Jkivies, Immortality of the Strut, § 8. 

The Percies of the North, 

Finding his usuriiation most unjust, 

Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 

Shakespear. Henry VI. Part I. ii. 5. 

3. Act of advancing unother. 

In his owti grace he doth cxnlt himself 
More Ilian in your advancement. 

Shakespear, King Lear , v. 3. 

4. Improvement ; promotion to a higher state 
of excellence. 

Nor can wo conceive it unwelcome unto those 
wort hies, who endeavour the advancement of harn- 
ing —Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errvurs. 

5. Settlement on a wife. Obsolete. 

Tho jointure or advancement of the lady was tho 
third part of tho principality of Wales.— Haem. 

Adv&ncer. s. One that advances anything : 
promoter; forwarder; Obsolete . 
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Roon after the death of a groat officer who waa 
judged no tulmncer of the king's matters, the king 
said to his solicitor, Toll me truly, what say yon of 
your cousin that is gono P— Bacon. 

The reimrtera arc prater advan^vs of defama* 
tory designs than tho very first contrivers.— Hr. 
II. More, Government if the Tongue . 

Adv&ntare. s. [Fr. wantage.] 

1. Superiority: (with over). 

In the practical prudence of managing such gifti 
the laity mny have some advantage over tho clergy; 
whose experience is, and ought to he, leu of thia 
world Hum the others .— Bishop Sprat. 

With of. 

All other sorts and sects of men would evidently 
bn vo Hie advantage if us, and a much surer tltlo to 
happiness Hum we. - Bishop Atterbnry. 

2. Opportunity; favour of circumstances; 
superiority so obtuined. 

The common law hath left them this benefit, 
whereof ttiey make advantage, and wrest it to their 
bad piir]H>HCM. Sitenstr, State if frelantl. 

Creat malice, hacked with a great interest, yet 
can Imre no advantage of a man, hut from his own 
exjieetations of something that is without him.— 
South, Sermons. 

(Jivo me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Drsdcmona alone. Shakespear, Othello, iii. 1. 

Like jewels to advantage set. 

Her Itcauty by tho sliade docs get. Waller. 

A face which is over-flushed apjiears to advan- 
tage in tho deepest scarlet, and the darkest com- 
plexion is nut a llttlo alleviated by a black hood.— 
Addison. 

With take. 

Hut sjweially he took advantage of the night for 
such privy attempts, insomuch that the bruit of his 
mu nl mess was spread every where. - 2 Maccabees, 
viii. 7. 

The clergy took advantage of this disposition ; and 
the result wits, llmi lieforn the middlo of the seventh 
century the spiritual classes immeiwcd more influ- 
ence in Spain than in any ntner |iart of Europe.— 
lluckle. History if Civilization in England, p. 11, 

3. Superior excellence. 

A man horn with sueli advantage of constitution 
Hint it adulterates not tho images or his mind.— 
UliiHcille. 


4. Gain; profit. 

Frir thou saidst, What advantage will it tie unto 
thee, and what profit shall 1 have, if 1 lie cleansed 
from my sin 'i— Job, xxv. :i. 

(Vrtaiu iL is, that advantage now sitN in tho room 
of conscience, ami steers all. South, Sermons. 

The pnifessisl object of the work is to urgo tho 
necessity of a n*form in the mode of philosopliizing. 
and to animate men in the undertaking by aiires- 
jmh'I of Hie vast advantages which it offered,— Whe- 
welt. History of Scientific Ideas. 

5. Overplus, something more than the mere 
lawful gain. 

We own this) much ; within tills wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay tliy love. 

Shakespear, King John, iiL 3. 

Hut hear you: 

Mnthought, you said, you neither lend nor liorrow 
Upon advantage. Id., Merchant qf Venice, L 1 

Urepomieration on one sido of the com- 
parison. 

Much more should the consideration of this pat- 
tern arm us with patience against ordinary calami- 
ties ; especially if wo consider his example with this 
advantage, that though his sufferings were wholly 
undeserved, and not for himself hut for us, yet he 
bore them |Nitiently .— Archbishop Tillotson. 

Advkntafe. v. a. 

1. Benefit. 


Convey what 1 will set down to my lady : it shall 
advantage then more than ever the hearing of loiter 
did.— Shakespear, Ttcelfth Sight, iv. 2. 

Tlie trial hath endamag'd- theo no way. 

Bather more honour left, and more esteem : 

Me naught advantag'd, missing what I aim d. 

, Milton, Parailise Regained, iv. 2Wk 
The great husiiiiMs of thu hoiiinw 1 icing to make ns 
take notice of what hurts or advantages the body, it 
is wisely ordered by naliire tliat jmuh should aocom- 
nany tho reception of several ideas.— Locke. 

We should Imvc pureueil some other way, more 
effectual, for distressing the common enemy, and 
advantaging ourselves— Swift. 


2. Promote ; bring forward ; gam ground to. 

Tho stoics that opinioned the souls of wise men 
dwelt about the moon, and those of fools wandered 
about the earth, advantaged the conceit of this «* 
feet .— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar JBrrours. 

To oimoblo it with the spirit that inspires tha 
Boyal Society, were to advantage it In one of the 
brat ca}Mcfti«a in which it is improveahle.— Glau- 
vtile. Scepsis Seientifica. 

Adv&ntaf table, adj. Capable of being 
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turned to advantage; profitable; conve- 
nient; gainful. Hare. 

As it is adiuintageahle to a physician in In* called j 
to the ewe of declining disensf, mi it is for a com- 
mandcr to suppress a sedition which has pass'd the ' 
Height .— Sir J. Hayward. 

Advantaged, part. ad}. Possessed of ad van - 
lilies; coiiimodioiisly situated or disposed. 
Harr. 

In the most ml ran to yeti tempers, this disposition 
Is lmtoumpunitive; whereas the most of men labour 
under disadvantages which nothing can rid them 
of,- (ilanvilla. 

Advantage-ground, x. Ground which giv^s 
superiority, imd opportunities of annoyance 
or resistance. 

This excellent man, who stood not upon the nd- 
rantaye-y round Indore, from the time of his promo- 
tion to the nrehhishoprick provoked or underwent 
the envy, and reproach, and ninlieo of men of all 
qualities and conditions; who agreed in nothing 
else.— Lord Clarendon. 

Advantageous, adj. Of advantage; pro- 
fitable; useful ; opportune; convenient. 

The time of sickness or aJItiet ion is, like the cool i 
of the day to Adam, n season of iieeuliar propriety 
for the voter of dial to (si heard; and may be im- j 
■iroved into a very adeaiitayrims opportunity of 
begetting or increasing sjiiritual Uti'—fluininoml. | 
Here perhaps 

Some adeau/aynius aet may lie achiev'd 
Hy sudden onset ; either with hell-lire 
Tit waste his whole creal ion, or possess n . 
All as our own. Milton, Paradise I/ist, ii. 3(51 1 
With /o, in relation to pm 


Since Pvcry painter paints himself in his own 
works, Tw adcauhiyfuns to him to know himself, to 
the end that lie may cultivate those talents which 
make his genius. -Dryden. 

Advantageously, nth. Conveniently; op- 
portunely ; profitably. 

It was ndvriutiitjenHsly situated, there being an 
easy passage from it to India, by sea. ~ Arlmlhud . 

AdvantAgooueneM. s. Attribute suggested 
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A* for the peregrine heat, It is thus far tAo, that, 
tf the proportion of the adrentiiw hint lie greatly 
predominant to the natural heat and spirits <>f the 
IhhI.v, it Icndcth to dissolution or notable ulLeration. 
—Jtaeon. 

Adventitious, adj. Accidental; superveni- 
ent ; cxtrinsically added, not essentially 
inherent. 

Disensi-S of conti nun nee get an admi/itiann t 
strength from custom, liesidcs their maleriaWausc 
from I lie humours. ■- Huron, 

If his IjIikhI boil, and tli* admit if inm t Ore 
liais’d by high meats, and higher wines, miuiro 
To temper and allay the burning ltcul ; 

Wat era are hmugliL. Oryden. 

The old mail had no doubt bcenme stale and weari- 
some In his frivolous ennui mucii ; a damp bml Ih-cii 
cast over their spirits by the dull shade of a mono- 
tonous rule, which had long ceased to Ih? relieved by 
any gleams of ad rent it ions splendour. — Mi-rimti, 
lhstory of (hr Romans under the Finj/ire, ell. xlii. 

This well-armed head may sene to irritate the 
interior of the admit it ions c\ *t and excite tin* secre- 
tion mi which the parasite subsists. Uiven,Liv(urts 
tut Ct mi jnira fire Ano /nmy, led. iv. 

It might be tlimiurlil that, as the original articles 
in newspapers are all iinoiiyiiioiis, they would pass 
merely for the iutrinsie value of tie* Cu ts and nriru- 
mi'iits whieli tiny contain, and that they would Ih* 
devoid of any extrinsic and adn id it hum authority. 
—Sir ( 1 , C. L ins, In /ho mr of Authority. ch. iv. 

The Emperor, a youth, witli all the disadvantages 
of youth, the passions and weaknesses of a boy born 
to Empire. lad with none of that adn nfi lions and 
romantic interest which might attach file generous 
to his cause. Mdman, History of Latin Christi- 
anity, b. vii. eh. ii. 

Adventlve. ad}. Adventitious. 


dj. Adventitious. Obsolete, 
oritfiiiullff rare. 

I have assigned 1o Kiiinmnry philosophy tin* in- 
quiry touching the operation of the relative mid ad- 
rent ire charnel er, of olfi'iiccs — Macon, . Id ranee tin: at 
tf Learning, b. ii. 

Advcntive. s. Tliittg or person tlint comes 
from without. Obsolete, rare. 

That (lie natives lie not so iminy, lint that there 
may be elbow-room enough for them, and Tor the 
d rent ins also. — Jlaci. 


by ndvuiitiigcoutf. , . , .. 

The last properly, which qualifies find for the lit- Advcntry. .v. hnfcerprwe ; undertaking. Ob- 


I e.sl object, of our love, Is I lie adranfagenusmss of bis 
to ns, both in the present and the future life.— 
Hoyle, Seraphic bur. 

Advene, r. n. [Lat. adrenio; from ad to, 
venio Come.] Accede to something ; be- i 
come part of somethin" cl>t\ without Iwing j 
ossenlial ; be superudded. Obsolete. 

A cause cnnsiilcis'd in judicature is styled an aeci- ! 
dental cause; and the accidental of any act is said ' 
to Is- whatever ad ernes to the net itself already sub- 
stantiated— l*am'n»n Juris Canoniri. 

Advenient. adj. Advening ; coining from , 
outward causes : superadded. \ 

being thus divided from 1 rut It in themselves, they j 
are yet farther removed by admin nl deei'plion ; fur 
they an* daily mocked into ervov by subtler devisers. 

■■ Sir T. Hroirne, I ilyar Sr roars. 

If to suppose the seill a distinct Mllwl a lice from , 
llic body, and exlrinraeally aim mint, lie a great' 
error in philosophy, iilumsl all the world hath been j 
mistaken.— Oiaurdtr, l unity of Jhiymatism. 

Advent, s. 


solete , rare. 

Act a brave work, call it tliy last admit ry. 

Ji. J on sail, /i jwjrann 
Advcntual. tulj. Helating to the season o 
advent. 

t do also daily Um- ..in- oilier colled ; as. namely, 
the collects ifi/fi i dn d, qiwdriigesimal. paschal, or 
lieutecostal, for their proper seasons — Bishop San- 
derson. 

Adventure, s. [Fr. a centner.'] 

1. Accident ; chance; hazard. 

The general summoned three castles: one despi*. 

ra1«‘ of succour, and not desirous l o dispute Ihe de- 
fence. presently yielded ; bill two stood upon thei 
iidri ntnri .- SirJ. Hayward. 

Preceded by at all. Haphazard. 

blows lie \v at all adn ntnns, wounds and death 
given mid taken uiie,\|iecte.l : many scarce know in 
I lair enemies from their friends. S, r J. H-iyir.ir, 
When* the mind do»-s m>i perceive prob-ib'e <-un 
ni'ction, I lien* men's opinions an* the cili-i-ts i 
Ii.r/ard. of a mind fio.il ing ■»/ nit a fr. i. 
tu res, without choice and without direct ion .— Loekt 

Try tlu* clianco; dare. 

Ue not angry. 

Most mighty princess, that I have admitur'd 
To try your* taking of a raise report. 

Shakt SJH or, Cyuihi line, 1. < 
The tender and delicate woman among you. whirl 
Would Hi it udr, III are to set the sole of her I'm*! upm 
the ground, for delicateness and tenderness. thn • 
ft non nny, .wiiii. l’iJ. 


J. Four weeks before Christmas; i. t\ the- . 
four weeks before the eomhoj of our Lord. : Adventure, v. n. 

The lessons and services •therefore. fur the four: 
first. Sundays in her liturgical year propose to our j 
mutilations the iwo-fold admit of our win! Jcraisi 
Christ; teaching iis that it is lie who was to runic 
and did mine to redeem the world ; and that it is lie j 
also Who shall eume again to be our Judge.' -Mishap i 
Horne. 

before ‘ Hi risf urns’ an 1 appointed four ‘Admit- J 

SiiiuIii.vh,’ so railed. Iieenuse the design of Ihein is Adventure. U. lilt lllto tin* ])u\U*r of 


to prepare us for a religious eommemoralion of the 
‘^(/mif.'ori'oming of Christ in the flesh. When tty, 
JtatiainU Illustration of the Hook of Common 
Prayer. 

It is the drifL and d sign of this epistle (Horn, 
xiii. K.) to imlueo us to lay aside all wieked and sin- j 
fill practices that unfit us for the eomiug of our 
Saviour; and to adorn ourselves with nil those graces 
ami virtue* that serve tu quality us fur \iw admit, 
and to prepare us for the great festival of his iui* i- 
vity. -I)r. Hole. 

I Used simply for arrival. 

Hut with the advent of the empire all this was 
destined to undergo a complete change, though it 
could not arrive luinieilintely.— Merivale, History of 
the Romans under the Umpire, eh. wxv. 

Advtntlne. at\j. Advon t it ions ; oxtriusi- 

cally added ; coming from outward causes. 

Obsolete . rare . 

VOL. I, 


ch.'imr; risk. 

>’or my father fouglil for you, and ad ern In rut his 
life for, and delivered you out of the hand of .Uidiau. I 
- -Judges, ix. 1 7. I 

Adventurer, s. Otu* who undertakes, or is 
inclined to, adventures. 
a. lit a tjood sense. 

lie is :i great, adventurer, wiid lie. 

That hath his sword through Irani assay forgone. 

Sjimser. 

The kings of England did not make the conquest 
of I Hand ; it was la-gun by particular admit un rs, 
raid other voluntaries, who came to seek their Ibr- 
tuiicx. — Sir J. Ihwits. 

He intended to hazard liis own action, that so 
the more easily lie might win odmdnrers, who else 
wen* like to be less forwant. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Had it not Iks'U for the Hritisli. whieli tlm late 
wars drew over, and luievntunr* or soldiers scaled 
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here, Tn'lnnd hnd, bv the last war and plague, been 

left destitute.-- AVr IV. Tinifde. 

Their wifdthy trade from jiirale’s rapine free, 

Our merchants shall no more adceut'rcrs lie. 

■ Dryikn. 

Th<‘ Ionia mi led the wav; and the city of Chalcis 
in EulHea, iierhnps originally inhabiLcd by an Ionian 
rare, but which is said !•» have received \1lienian 
settlers both befmv mid after the Trojan war. sent 
out. if not the first (freek adit ufurt rs who explorisl 
the llaliim and Sicilian coast, yet the ilrst who were 
know ii to have gained a permanent footing there.— 
Jiishnfi Thirl wall, Umtary of Uruve , eh. xii. 

Kut it is singular that, according to thceommon 
calculation, fur three centuries no adroiturtrs fol- 
lowed in the same track. / hid. § 

b. In a hod simih*. 

-No tipprohatinu is to be expected faun the au iTraga 
of the ' religionists, by the factious incendiary, by the 
rapacious ndmitnri r, by Ihe ruthless oppressor, or 
by the ambitious nmi tyrannous conqueror, when. 
bedeel.nl with titles uiifl hull'll with spoils, and 
recking wiib the blood of fellow Christians amt 

t fellow men. he eails himself the auviour of lib 
country. - Hr. I*nrr. Sjiifid Si muni. 

Adventuress, s. FiMtiah* atlvrntimT. 

It might be v.-ry well for inv Lady Karcncroi, my 
l.ady Tiillo, Min. liute Crawley in the country, and 
oiler Iadi'-s who h:ul eoine into contact witli Mra. 
K;i\ul(iii I'niii ley. to cry lie at the idea of the odious 
III tie min niiinss making la r eiirtsey iH'foro tl»0 
Sovereign, and to deelure.tlr.it if dear good Quccu 
Cliarlotle had been alive, she never Would have iuI- 
luit led such an extremely- ill- ii dilated personage 
into her cliuMu druwmg-ruoui. -Thucki-ray, Vanity 
Fair, eh. xlviii. 

Adventurous, adj. 

. Inclined to advnitures; hold, dn ring, con- 
rntfeous. 

AL land and w>a, in many a doubtful fight, 

Was never known a more udmU'romt knight ; 
"VVhooIVner drew bis sword, nud alw a vs for ilie right. 

Hryden. 

England has no such names to show; not that she 
wanted men of sincere j»iely, of deep learning, of 
sternly and ada nturons courage, .unmuhiyj Es- 
says, Jliit/a m's t'iuis f ifnfi>niiil History. 

Ani<uig nations wlnrc the coldness of Ihe climate 
renders a highly earboni/.eil diet essential, then* is 
for the most part displayed, even in Ihe infancy of 
society, a bolder ami more admit neons ehanu'ter 
than we find among those other nations whose or- 
dinary nutriment, being highly oxidised, is easily 
obtained, and indeed is supplied to them, by tho 
bounty of nature, gratuitous!,! and without a strug- 
gle.- JUtrktr, History if Civilization in Hmjlaild, 
p. .‘is. 

*2. Full of risk, which it. requires courage to 
meet.; (applied to thiwjH ). 

Jtut I've already troubled you (oolong, 

Nor dan* attempt a move i nln ul'mim song. 

My liuiiible verse demands a M>ft.cr theme, 

A painted ;ue:ido»v, or a purling si n an . Addison. 

Adventurously, ode. In tiu adventurous 
manner; boldly; daringly. 

They are bulb bau.-ed; and *n would this In*, if lio 
dui'M steal any thing adr. nterously.— Shakt spear , 
Jh n ry T. iv. t. 

Advenuo. s. Same ns A veil ue. Obsolete. 
Then the lady mado ni- rise, and (through an 
ad Vi nne that cum* yed the liL-hi into the euvem) 
led me by the hand into a spacious hall,— His- 
tory of Fi'itiiriiil. (Nans.) 

Adverb, s. [Ltd. adrerbiuui.] See extract. 

\n .v/ci rh is a woii I joined to a verb or adjective, 
and '.olcly applied to tin* use of qualify ing and ro- 
slranum: the latitude of t heir signification, bv tlio 
intimation of some circumstance thereof; as of qua- 
lity, manner, d» give. Clarke, Latin Cram mar. 

Adverbial, adj. 

I. Having the quality or .structure of an ad- 
verb. 

The wo nls ‘when.' and ‘where.’ and all other of 
Hu' Mine n.'i (inv. Midi as 'whence, whither, whvn- 
ever, wh'Tovvr,' .fee..' may be called ntlturhial con- 
junctions. because they participate the nature both 
of ailwrlw mid conjunct urns. - Harris, Ih rims, ii. 

Supposing ' Jtvely ' adn rtd,d, as was now common, 
‘displayed ' will connect with 'port rail un*,' (hat is, 
]h»i* 1 iiiiture lively displayed— T. War ton. Ante to ft 

• PeMh'roso, V. HO, 

. Promt to make use of adverbs. 

lie is wonderfully adverbial in his profession.— 
Tatter, no. U»l. 

Adverbially, ado. After the manner of tin 
adverb. • 

1 should think alia wan joined nderrbialfy with 
trewit, did Virgil uiako use of so equivocal a syntax. 

■ Addison. i f 

Adversaria, s. [L:it.] Cmimionphicc-booJc. 

These parchments an* supposed to have boon (& 
l’aul's adversaria.'- Bishop Bull, Sermons. 
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Adversary. *. Opponent; antagonist; on- 
emy: (generally applied to those that have 
verbal or judicial quarrels; as contro- 
vertists or litigants: .sometimes to an op- 
ponent in single combat). 

Yet am 1 noble, ns the adversary 
I romp to cope. SlniLrxjM ar, King I* nr . V. 3. ] 

Thom* rites and ccrriinuiics of the church, there- 
fore, which were the vlf-simie now that they worn 
when holv and virtuous men maintained them 
against profane and deriding adversaries, her own 
phildren have in di*rision.— Honker. 

Meanwhile, t li* ihhu rsary of Hod and man, . . , 

Puts on Nwiit wiie-'s. Milton, Paradise bud, ii. fl*J9. 

An fii/i'i rsary makes a strieler search into us, and 
discovers even ll.nv and iiii|MTfection in our tem- 1 
js*rs. A frieu’d ixugucrates a man's virtues; an 
enemy intlaines tiis mines. -Addison. 

Adversary, adj. Opposite ; adverse ; hostile. 
Hare. 

An unvanijuisliuhlc fort against the impressions 
uml assaults of all win nary ton es. Hi shop King! 

Adversative, adj. 

1. Causing, or indicating, nn opposition. 

Two members of one ami the same sentenee, con- 
lieeted with tho orf iv rsat ivc particle hut. Worth - 
inybm, Minn I tunics, p. 4. 

2. In Grammar. " | 

or t hew* disjunctives some are simple, some ad nr - 1 
satire : simple, as when we say, ‘either it is day. nr 
it is night ad rcriulf ire , as when we say, * it is nut 
day. but it is iiiirht.' The difference between these 
is, that the simple do no more than merely disjoin ; 
the adversative disjoin, with an opposition conco- 
mitant. Harris . Hermes, ii. 

Adverse, adj. [Lilt, odrersus.] 

1. Acting with contrary directions : (as, two 
boilies in collision). 

As whcnSwo polar winds blowing adverse. 

Upon the Cronian wa, toio ther drive 
Mountains of iee. Mil foil. Paradise b>st, %. 2^9. 

Withm/rem* blast up-turns them from tin* south, 
Notus and Afer. I hit / , x. 7M. 

A elourl of smoke envi*lo]H*s either host. 

And all at once the combatants are losl ; 
lJarkling they join adn rue and shock unseen ; 
Coursers with coursers jiislling, men with im-u. 

Pryden. 

2. Fifjvrntirrh/. Contrary to the wish or I 
desire; calamitous; iiHlictivo; pernicious:' 
(opposed to prosperous). 

What if lie hath decreed, that I shall first 
He try’d in liumble state, and lliimrs adverse: 

Tty tribulations, injuries, insults, 

Contempts, and si-orus, and snares, and violence. 

Milfoil, Paradise Ibyaiaed, iii. 1S8. 

Some the prevailing malice of tho great, 

Unhappy men, or adverse fate, 

Sunk dwp into the gulphs of an alllieted state. 

btnl Host ‘omninn. 

He lived, we an? told, to experience sport of ad- 
verse fortune, the particulars of which have failed to 
descend to us. -Merivate, History of the Homans 
under the Km pi re, rli. Alii. 

3. Personally opponent. : (applied to the per- 
son who counteracts another, or contests j 
anything). 

Well she saw her fntlicr was grown her adverse. 

I iarty ; mid yet her fortune such, as she must favour 
icr rivals .- -Sir P. Sidney. 


Advene, v. a. Oppose. Obsolete, rare. 

That was a presage, 

Touelieiide to that other l'erse 
Of that fortune him should ml verse. 

(fairer, Confesxio A mantis, ii. 

Adversely, ndr. In an adverse maimer; 
oppositely ; unfortunately. 

Whnt 1* think, I utter, and spend my malice in 
my bn*nth. If the drink you pile me touch my 
ptilnCt* adversity, I make a crooked face aL it. - 
Shakespear, Cur iota Hits, ii. 1. 

Adveraeneaa. s. Opposition. 

Apaiust which allegations, M. Parsons himself, a 
man known unto you for his malignity and adnersr- 
n<xs, could take *uo exceptions. — Iltshop Morton, 
Discharge, p. 2.7.1. 

A seeming adnrsvness of events to liisemleavoufs. 
— Harrow, Sermons, i. 15. 

Adv6rsion. s. Animadversion. Obsolete. 

The sentiment undoubtedly ]iroilueed the words, 
without ad version to the lanpuapc of any preceding 
writer. -Sniff, Kssays, p. 23S. (Ord MS.) 

/Ldvinityv s. 

I. Stute of unhappiness ; misery. 

We ust? not to s^y men nn? in adversity, whenso- 
ever they feel any small hindcnuicu of tlieir welfare 
in this world, lmt when some notable aflliciinn 
or crow, some great calamity or trouble, hefulleth 
HlvaL— Hooker. 
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Sweet are the uses of ad versify. 

Which like tho toad, uply and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious iewt?l in its head. 

Shakespear, As van like it, li. 1. 
A remembrance of the good use lie had made of 

R *rily. contributed to support his mind under 
«vy iveipht of adversity which then lay upon 
him.— Dishop Atterbnry. 

2. That which, being in opposition to our 
wishes, creates affliction ; misfortune. 

(jet me embrace thi*se sour adversities. 

For him? men say, it is the wisest course. 

! Shakesfiear, Henry VI. Hart III. iii. 1. 

Advert, v. ii. [Lnt. atl to, verto - - turn.] 
Attend to; regard; observe: (with to). 

Tin* mind of man being not capable at once to 
adi\rt to 11101*0 than one tliiup, a particular view 
and examination of such nn innumerable number of 
vast bodies will afford mutter of admiration.— Hay, 
On the ( 'real ion. 

Now fa tin* universal whole advert j 
Tlu* earth regard as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds almum! ; 

W it ness, yo glorious orbs, which lump around. 

Sir It. Jilackmorc. 

With upon. 

While they pretend to mh'ert upon one lil>el. they 
set up annilivr. — Vindication of the Duke of Uuisc : 
If.S'i, 

Advert, r. a. Regard ; advise ; consider at- 
tentively. 

So though the soul, the time she doth advert 
The body’s passions, takes herself to die; 

Yet death now finish'd, she can well convert 
Herself to other thoughts. 

fir. II. More, Sony tfthv Soul, iv. 39. 
I ran no more, hut in my name, advert. 

All earthly powers liewan* of tyrant’s heart. 

Mirrourjbr Mayist rates, p. 412. 

Advertence, .v. Attention to; regard to; 
consideration : (with to). 

t'lirisliuiiilv may make Archimedes his challenge ; 
give it but where it may set Us fool ; allow it but :i 
sober adverb nee to its proposals, and it will move 
the u bull: world.— Hr. II. More, Ikvay of Christian 
Paly. 

Anciently used without to. 

\ It bough the body sat niuonp ’hem there, 

Her ai In. rb lire is alwaie ellis where; 

For Tro.vlus full last In r soldo sought, 

Without in worde, on him alwaie she thought. 

Chancer, Teoytus and Cryseyde, iv. fiflfl. 

Advertency, a 1 . Same as Advertence. 
Attention ; regard ; heedfulness. 

Too much adverb nvy is not. your talent, or else 
you had lied from that text as from a rock. Swift. 

Advertent, adj. Attentive; vigilant; heed- 
ful. 

This requires choice parts, great ntloiit ion of mind, 
acquest rat lull from the importunity of secular em- 
ployments, and a long advertent and deliberate con- 
nexion of consequents. -Sir M. Hale, Origination 
of Mankind. 

Advertise, r. a. 

1. Inform another ; give intelligence: (with 
an accusative of tlu* person informed). 

lie bishop did require a respite. 

Wherein lie might the king bis lord advertise, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

Shitkes/iear, Henry VII I. ii. 4. 
As I by friends am well advertis'd , 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more con l'» •derates, are ill arms. 

Shakespear, Richard III. iv. 4. 
The king was not so shallow, nor so ill advertis'd , 
ns not to porechi! tlm intention of the French king. 
-IblVull. 

1 hope >o will adrertiso mo ftiirly of what they 
dislike. Sir K. Piyby. 

2. Inform ; give notice : (with of). 

I'Vrlintcs. understanding that Solyuian expected 
nmiv assured advertisement, unto the oilier Bassas 
declared the death of tho emperor, of whioh they 
advt rtiseil Kolymnii: tinning those letters with nil 
tlieir hands and seals. — Knolles, History of the 

They were to advertise the chief hero of the dis- 
tresses of his subjects, occasioned by his absence — 
Drydcii. 


3. Promulgate a» an advertisement. 

Advertise both In every newspaper ; and lot it 
not he your fault or mine, if our countrymon will 
not tako warning.— Swift. 

Advertisement, s. * 

]. Instruction; ndmonition. 

’Tis all men’s olllce to speak patience 
To those that wring under the loud of sorrow; 

Hut no mnn’B virtue nor Miifllcieuey, 

To Is* ho moml, when he shall endure 

The like himself : therefore give me no counsel ; 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 

Shakespear, Much Ada about Nothing, v. 1. 

Cyrus was once minded to have put Croesus to 
dentil, hut hearing him report the advertisement of 
1 Solon, he spared his life.— Abbot, Description of the 
World. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

Then, as a cunning prince that useth spies, 

If they return no news, doth nothing know ; 
lhit if they inukt? lulcertisevinit of lies, 

Tim prince’s counsel all awry do go. 

Sir John Davies. 

He had received advertisrmmf, that the jiartv, 
which was sent for his relief, had reeeived souio 
brush, wliieh would much retard their inarch.— 
Lord Clarendon. 

Tlu? drum and truni[M*t, by tlieir several sounds 
serve for many kinds of luleert iscments, in military 
Rtlsiirs : the Itclls w*rve to proclaim a Hcare-llre ; anu. 
in Rf»mo plaoes, waU*r-bn*aches ; the di*]mrture of 
a man, woman, or child ; time of divine service; tho 
hour of tho day ; day of the month— Holder. 

3. Notice of anything published in a paper 
of intelligence. 

The principal minister using a decent cope, and 
being assisted witb tho gospeller and epistle r agree- 
ably, according to tlu* admrt iseme^s published 
anno 7 Eli/..--- Kvrlesiastival Constitutions and Ca- 
nons. 

tt is niy eiwtom, in a dearth of news, to enlertnin 
myx'lf with I hose collections of advertisi mi ids that 
appear at the end of nil our puhliek prints. -Taller, 

, 110.22 k 

Advertiser, s. 

1. One that gives intelligence or information. 

The great skill in nil mtctvtimr is chiclly seen 
in I he style w Inch In? makes use of. He is to men- 
tion Hie universal esteem, or general reputation, of 
tilings that were never heard of .— TatUr, no. 221. 

2. Paper in which advertisements are pub- 
lished. 

They have drawled through eoliunns of gazetteers 
and advertisers for a century together.-- Hurki, 
Works, ii. 13. 

Advertising, verbal ahs. Aelive in getting 
intelligenctt ; monitory. 

As l was then 
Advertising, and holy to your business. 

Not changing heart with habit, I am still 
AUnruicd at >our service. 

Shakfs/nar, Measure for Measure , v. I, 
Advice, s. [Ft*, ad vis.] 

1. (’ouuscl; instriielion : (except, that, in- 
struction implies su)K*riority, and advice 
may be given by equals or inferiors). 

Hrenk we our nuileh up. and by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have smi to night 
I’ntn young Hamlet; for, upon my life. 

Tliis spirit, dumb to us, will speak to hiai. 

Shakespear, Hamlet, L L 

O troubled, wenk. and coward, as limn art I 
Without thy poor advice, the lali'riug lu*nri 
To worHM'xtn'iues with swifter steps would run; 
Not saved by virl uw, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

2. Reflection ; prudent consideration : (as, 
he always acts with good advice). 

Wliat ho ball] won, that ho hath fortified: 

So lmt n spit'd, will) such adviev dispos’d, . 

Hiieli tcm|M'Rile i»nlor, in so llereo a course. 

Doth want example. Shakes/iear , King John, iii. 1. 

3. Consultation; deliberation: (with irith). 

fin-at priius-s, taking advice with workmen, with 
no less cost, set thoir things together. — Haeon, 
Kssays. 

Advisable, adj. 

I. Prudent ; lit to lx» advised. 

Home judge it atlvisahle for a man to account with 
Ills heart every day ; and this, no doubt, Is the ls*st 
and suivst course: for still tho oftoncr the* better. 


With upon. Harr. 

L need not mention tho Novernl proprietors of T)r. 
Anderson’s pills; nor tako notice of the many 
satirical works or this nature, so frequently pub- 
lislicd by Hr. Clarke, who lias the confidence to ad- 
irrtise upon that learned knight, my very worthy 
friend, Sir William lb*ad ; hut 1 shall not interpose 
in their quarrel ; Sir William can givn him his own 
in advertisements, that in thn judgment of tho im- 
part hd Are as well pt?nncd as tho Doctor’s, — Taller, 
no. 224. (Ord MS.) 


- South, Sermons. 

2. Open to advice. 

Ho was so stnuigely ailvisabte, thnt ho would ad- 
vert unto tha judgmimnt of tho muauust person.— 
Jlishoji Fell, Life if Hammond. 

Advise, v. a. 

1. Counsel : (with to). 

If you do stir abroad, go arm’d.— Arm’d, brother? 
—Brother, I advise you to tho boot.— Shakespear, 
King Lear, i. 2. 
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I would ml pin* all gentlemen to leafn merclianlH’ 
acrnuntH, anil nut to think it a skill that belongs nut 
to tliiMii .—Lovkr, 

When Ipoonsider tho Rcruplcs nnd cautions 1 lien* 
lay til your way, metliinkn it looka on if 1 advised 

? rou to something which [ would have ollurcd at, hut 
n effect not done.— Locke. 

2. Give information ; inform ; make ac- 
quainted with anything. 

You were tulris’d, his flesh wan cnpahlo 
Of wounds nud sears; nnd that his forwnnl spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger rang'd. 

& 'hnkaqtear, Henry IV. Part 11. 1 . 1 . 

With of. 

Rurh discourse brings op, • 

As tnay nitrite him of liis happy Ntate ; 

Happiness in his pow'r, left free to will. 

Mil fun, Paradise T/mt, v. 233. 
A posting messenger dispatch'd from lienee 
Q/'tfiis fair troop ad vis'd their aged prince. 

bryden, Virgil's JEnvhl. 
Advise, v. n. Consult ; consider ; deliberate. 
Advise if 1 his is* worth 
Attempting, or (u sii in darkness here, 

Hatching vain empires. 

Milton, Paradise Lost , ii. 370. 

Advised, part. atlj. 

1. Acting with deliberation and design ; with 
full knowledge. 

bet his travel appear rather in his discourse than 
In his apparel or gesture; and. in Ills discourse, let 
him I*' rather iu triad in In's answers, than forward 
to toll stories.— Acorn, Essays. 

And now all Heaven 
Had gone to wrick, with ruin overspread ; 

Had not the Almighty Father, where lie sits 
Shrin'd hi his sanctuary of lii'nv’n secure. 

Consulting on the sitm of tilings, foreseen 
This tumult, and permitted nil, advis’d. I 

Milton , Paradise Lost, vi. 071. | 

2. Performed with deliberation ; done on j 
purpose ; acted with design. ! 

Hy Hint which we work naturally, ns, when we 1 
limit lie, shi'li, imil move, we set forth tho glory of 
find, as nut oral agents do ; albeit we have no express 
purpose i ■ make (lull our end, nor any adristd lie. 
terminal i> >n therein to follow a law. Ilo oh r, \. It). 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shall, 

1 shot his fellow of I lie self-same flight, 

The self-same way with more adristd watch, 

To liml I In* other forth ; by venl'ring both, 

1 oft found both. 

Shakes pea r. Merchant of Vi nice. i. 1 . 
Advisedly, nth. Soberly ; heedfully ; dc- 
libcrutcly ; purposely ;* by design*; pru- 
dently. 

Tills tiook advisedly read and diligently followed 
but one year at. borne, would do more good than 
three years' travel abroad ,—Ascham. 

Surprise may be made by moving t hi mm, when the 
party is in haste, mid cannot stay to consider ad - 
r i set'll y of llial wliieli is moved, linen n, Assay 
xxiii. 

Till ill sii lest seennd tbouirlds (by nil allowed tlie 
best) a relapse, and aecusrsf eoustniiey of miseliief 
in what is natural and adrisidly taken. -Sir John 
Sorhlinff. 

Adviaodnes*. n. Deliberation ; cool aud 
prudent procedure. 

While tilings are in agitation, private men may 
modestly tender tlroir llioinrlils to the consideration 
of llmse' that aiv in authority ; to whose rare it bc- 
lonm'lh.in preseribiiigcnriecruing indifferent thinirs, 
to proceed wit Ii nil just adriscdm*8 nnd iiuxTcrutioii. 
—Ill shop Sanderson, Judgment in one IV. w. 

Advhoment. s. Counsel ; information. Ob- 
solete. 

Mole 1 wote, 

Wliil Arango adventun>do ye now pursue? 
lVrhaps my imeeour, or advisement nroel, 

Hot i* stead you iiiueli. Sin ns< r, Faerie Queen. 

1 will, according to your advisenu nf, declare the 
evils w hich Bceni most hurt ltd. S/mnsir, State of 
Ireland. 

Adviser, s. Ono who advises, or gives 
counsel ; counsellor. 

Here, free from court-compliances, ho walks, 

Anil with himself, his I test advisi r, talks. Walter. 

They never fail of their most artful nnd indo- 
fatigahle address, to silence this impertinent ad- 
voter, whose severity awes their excesses.— Rogers, 
Sermons. 

The fatal advisers will lie introduced more formally 
on the stage at a future period.— Mvrivate, History 
*lf Hut Homans under the Umpire, eh. xlii. 

Advising, s. Counsel ; advice. Obsolete. 

Fasten your car on my advisings \ to tho lovo I 
have in doiug good, a remedy presents itself.— 
Shakcspear, Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 

Advito. s. [L. Lat. adviso; Ital. aviso.] 
Advice; consideration. Rare. 
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An imparity of examples they meet with in history, 
may somewhat wrest their counsels and advisos, at 
llrst, to n diflbmiily from the present necessity.— 
Whitlock. Manners of the English, p. 170. 

The letters of tiro Roman bishops were not only 
eliaritative tul visors, , hut dictatorial! maudales. 
Wagstaffv Historical Reflections, p. 4. 

From the assi'Ac sernum most commonly vour 
Spanish judges take most of their cl large, anil are 
us much iH'tioldiug to Mr. Curate's advisos t from the i 
pulpits, ns ho was before to Fonseca's prills. 
tiny ton, Motts oh bon Quixote, iv. 13. * 

Advocacy, s. 

1. Act of pleading; vindication; defence ;| 

apology. ; 

If any there are who are of opinion that there 
lire no antipodes, or that I lie stars do fall, they shall 
lint want herein tiro applause or advocacy of Satan. 

- Sir T. Jlnacnc, Vulgar Er roars, 1. 

2. Judicial pleading; lawsuit, or process: 
(this was its ancient meaning). 

lie ye not ware how that false I'uhphete 
Ts now nlsmt eft son is for to plete, 

And hringin on you arocaeirs new? 

Chatiei r, Troy l us ami Crytuydc, ii. 1 PW. 

Advocate, r. a. [Lat. advucatns, part, of 
udcoco.] Plead ; support ; defend. ! 

Whether this reflect not with a contumely upon 
the parliament itself, which tlmuirlil this petition 
worthy not only of receiving. but of (nliiigtoaroiii- 
initiueiit, alter it hud been adroro/id, and moved 
for by some honourable and learned gentlemen of 
the, liou*e,'to lie called a combination of hlielliug 
separatists, nnd the advocates llroniif (o Ik* branded 
for incendiaries ; whether this nppearh not tiro 
judgement nnd npprolintion of the parliann nt, I 
leave to equal arbiters. — Milton, A ni mad versions 
•upon a btfvuve of the It mid dr lb in a naira nee, $ I. 

This is the only thing distinct arid sensible that 
lias lieeri adrocatid. Jiurke, SjmcvIi on the Hi form 
of Representation. j 

Advocate, v. n. Perform the office of an 
advocate. 

Hive me leave, ns most concerned. to advocate in 
*"y own eliihl's behalf.- Doubt ny. History of (jUctr . 
Vrnmmll, lilfiH, Prof. n. 2. 

Advocate, s. 

1. One who pleads the cause of another. 

a. In a court of judicature. 

All advocafr.'m the general import of the word, is 
that person who has the pleading nud inaiingemeiiL 
of a judicial cause. In a strict way of speaking, 
only lliat person is stilisl advocate who is the patron 
or tile cause, mill is often, in Latin. termed tngalus, 
and. in bugiisli, a person of tho long robe.- Ayhjf'e, 
Par ergon Juris t 'a mood, 

Ironrn wliat tlmu n\\ Vt t hy country and thy friend ; 
What's miuisite to spare, and what to spend; 

Ijisirn this; and. after. ui\.v not tin* store 
Of tiro greas'd advocate l hat grinds the iroor. 

Drydt u. Per Setts. 

b. Asa rindicutnr of any kind. 

If she dares trust me with her little IkiIic, 

I'll shew'l the kin", and undertake to ho 
Her advocate to t W loiide.-t. 

Shuk'siunr, Wilder’* Talc, ii. 2. 

Of tiro several forms of inixmimcut that have 
lieen, or are, in the world, tint cause seems mm* 
luonly the I h " t t « ■ r that has the licllcr advocate, or is 
advantaged hy l , n*slier experiehee. .Sir II'. Tangle, 
Misct I Ionics. 

With for. 

Foes to nil living worth except your own. 

And advocattsfor folly dead anil gone. 

Pope, Epistles. ( 

2. In the scriptural and sacred sense, it stands j 
for one of the offices of our Redeemer. 

Me liis adi'ootte 
And propitiation ; all liis works on me, 

Good or not good, iugrnft. 

Milton, Paradise. T/mt. xi. 33. 

Formerly the patron of the presentation 
and advowson of a church. See A d v o w - 
son. * 

Advocateship. #. 

1. Duty or place of an advocate. 

Leave your admeaftship, 

Except that we sliall call you Orator Fly. 

11. Jonson, Mcip Inn . u. fl. 

2. Assistance or support of a great, person in 
u suit. 

Tltis rodargution of thft world wbs made a part of 
the mh'ocntcship of the Holy Spirit hy our Lord. 

‘ When lie is mine, he w ill repmve the world of sin, 
tss *nuse they irolicve not on me.'™ HalUwdl, Swwu r 
of Souls, p. 71. 

Advooatcia. s. Female advocate. Bare. 

Ho [tho Arehbisltop of Flnmiml answers, That 
Christ Ii not our advocate alone, but n judge; anil 
liuco tho juit ii scarce secure, how sliall a wnnor 
tl 2 


Ail 

go to him, as an advocate? Therefore) God hath 
provided us of an advoealtss, [tiro Virgin Mary.) 
who is gent In and sweet, Ac. -and many other such 
dangerous propositions.— .Art my Taylor, Dissuasive 
from. Ptgnry, 5jH. 

Advocation, s. Obsolete. 

1. Office or act of plctuling ; pica ; apology. 

Mv ad vocal inn is iu»t unw in tune; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know him, 

\\ on? ho in favour as in humour altered. 

Sltakes/nar, Of hello, iii, 4. 

2. Like Advocate, this word has also a 
scriptural and stirred sense. 

GikI comforts us hy their sermons, aud reproxei 
us h\ their discipline, [that of Hie elergj',] and 
Irosils t»ur sicknesses liy llicir intercession, presented 
to (Jod, nud muted to (.'hrisl's advocation. - Jeremy 
Taylor , I ixitatinn of the Sick, i. 5. 

For the advocation of angels, that is. that they 
may Im* our advocates, we pray not; neither are you 
able to prove that the miiiistcrie of defence or pro- 
I I'ctiou is all one w it Ii advocation. Pulke, Conjiita- 
Hon of tin Khvmish Ttstonu nt. p. S20. 

Advoutrer. s. [ N . Fr. ml coni her.] Adulterer. 

( thsoletc. 

God wyll co:nli-mpno advonterers and whore- 
kepers. Rale. 1 \t a Course at the Romyshe Foxe, 
fol. 7'». e. 

Advoutreaa.Vs. Adulteress. Obsolete. 

This i kind of dancer is to be feared chiefly when 
the wives Iinu* plots fur tiro, raising uf tlie’ir own 
eh ildrcii. or else I lint they he a dv<utln ss • s. llacon, 
Essays of Empire. (UrdMS.) 

Advoutroui. udj. Adulterous. Obsolete. 

Tiro fall of the ad rout runs, ciirseil, anil lnalignnnt 
rliureh of hypocrites.— /Ifi/r, On the Refutation. 

Advoutry. s. Adultery. Obsolete. 

lie was the most perlidi<>us man upon the earth, 
nud lie had made a marriage compounded l>et ween 
an advoutry and a rape.' - llacon, History of the 
Reign of lh ii ry 17 /. 

Advowson. s. [Lilt, ndcocatw, -onis - advo- 
cacy.] Right of perpetual presentation to 
a benefice; patronage in the sense of Jus 
patronutus. 

Tiro right of advowson, or of presenting a clerk to 
the bishop, ns often ns a church Incomes vacant, 
was lirst gained hy such as were founders, lienefae- 
tors, or inaiiilaiucrs of the ehtireh. For although 
the iioiuirialion of lit persons to ofltciate was origi- 
nally in the liislio]), yet when lords of manors wern 
willing to build churches, nud endow them with 
uiaiisc nnd glclic, tiro 1 'simps were content to let 
tiro lords have tiro nominal urn of persons to the 
churches so built nnd endowed by them. They wern 
called •rolwroati ’ and ‘palrmii,' because they wern 
hound to protect and defend the rights of thn 
church, and tlroir clerk, from oppression ami vio- 
lence. Horn. Ecclesiastical Law. in vo 

[Tlie protection of tiro elmreh naturally d cw with it 
cirtain rights amt emoluments on the part of tin) 
protector, including the riidit of presentation to tho 
licimlico itself; sunt the adrocafio, nr oilin' of advo- 
cate, instead of In-iug an -lective trust, iiecniije a 
heritable property. Admcafn* U'eanu; in O. Fr, 
adrour, w lienee in tiro old Law language of England, 
advourr, the person entitled to the presentation of 
a hciieliee, and advowson, from <>. Fr. adnusuu, ad- 
eoison, the right, itself. As it was part of the duty 
of the guardian or protector to act as patron us, or 
to plead the cauM* of the elmreh in suits nt law, tiro 
advowee was also called patron of the living, tiro 
name which lias linally prevailed nt the nn'setit 
day. - Wnfguvoil, Dictionary of English Etymo- 
logy.] 

Adz, or Adze. s. See Addis. 

JE. The sound of this combination of strokes 
is tli.it of the re in eel. 

It can scarcely be called a letter, inas- 
much as it is not only made out of A and 
K, as far as its form goes but is often 
treated as if it were a real equivalent of 
the two. In all the previous editions of 
the present dictionary it stands as A K : 
indeed so thoroughly is it treated as two 
letters that though JRnitjma precedes 
Aerial \ / Kthiops mineral follows; in other 
words, AO, ti single letter constituting a 
single syllable, is treated as if it were A + 
E, two separate letters forming two sepa- 
rate syllables. , 

Neither is it a compendium , lifce x ; which 
stands for ks y or yz: inasmuch, ns x is, in 
respect to its form, a se pirate letter, rather 
than a letter arising out of the combination 
of two others. 
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Neither is it ft diphthong, i.c. ft sound like 
the oi in oil, and others in which two sounds 
tire combined. Its sound, ns litis just l>een 
stated, is simply that of tlft ve in r#7. 

Still less is it whut it. is generally railed, 
viz. e diphthong : since it is a followed by c, 
rather than e preceded by a. 

In A.S. the Idler was one of the very 
commonest occurrence, both at the begin- 
n in ir or t .nd, and in the middle. of words.! 
Yet it seems to have had no diphthongal j 
power ; even as it has none at present, j 
Sometimes it was the equivalent to a, * 
sometimes to c. This is not a matter of j 
inference from the present sound of the! 
wonts wherein it occurs, but one from the 1 
interchanges of the Saxon orthography 
itself. 'Hiiis, amongst the numerous words 
beginning with <e we find the double spell- 
ing tfrp and tor for ache; and the double 
siH'lliug trbbtin and ebban, for ebb. So in 
the middle of words, b<cc and 6«c-buek, 
and bad -- bed. « 

But, although a belonged to the Anglo- 
Saxon alphabet., in which it was an impor- 
tant element, the a of the present English 
is not of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

The Anglo-Saxon tv is sometimes repre- 
sented an av with the two letters written 
separately, sometimes a simple e. 

The free use of it is held, and that on 
good grounds, to bo a characteristic of the 
Northumbrian dialect, as opposed to the 
Wost-Saxou. It is also held to he n sign 
of antiquity, when used as the termination j 
of an oblique ease. The Anglo-Saxon in- 
scription on the Kuthwell cross, as deci- 
phered by Mr. Kemble, runs thus : 

* Hi i K hip kviiinuk 

Ilifmues hlnftml, 

llicldii ic in* da-rstro. , 

Mill sst.rnliiui Kiwimdned, 

Ali-giluM hill) linin', 

* Krist. m.tm on rAdi ; 

Hwc^rH* ! tiler fusiO 
Fenrnn rummi 

AfoMIft* li Inuum.’ 

Which in ordinary West- Saxon would be : 

* Kieenn c.vniiiK 
llenfonra lilafurd 
llaldrm ic lie deorste. 

Mid stmlnm iriwundod, 

Alegdun hit* liiuc, 

Krist wim on rode; 
i tweiVe! tlier fuse 
i'eorroii rummi 
iK6ele ti Jcenum.’ 

In English : 

* The powerful Kinjr, 

The Lon! of Hiweil, 

I dared not hold. 

Wounded with shafts, 

They laid him down, 

Christ was on the cross. 

Iio! there with bpned 
From alar eatno 
Nobles to him . . . .' 

In the following, from a MS. at St. Gallon, 
the two vowels are written in full. The 
fragment is well known as the Death-bed 
Versts of the venerable little, and passes 
for a good sjK'ciincu of the Northumbrian 
Anglo-Saxon : 

'Fore the niodftme, 

Naeniif nuiurltub 
Thoe-suotturni 
Than him tliurf aio 
To ymldiyesnnne, 

« Aer Ida hiononpie, 

( Iluaet, his jrisIim*, 

Gislaes :u*t litlia y tinea, 

* jflfterilfotlnlaiw, 

BoeuiitTuuieortliao.* 

In English : 

' Jteforc the mvesaary journey, 
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No one is 
Wiser of thought 
Tlmn lie hath need 
To eonsider, 

Jtefon* his dcjiarturo, 

What, for his spirit, 

Of jrood or evil, 

After the death-day, 

Shall lie doomed. 1 

In the Danish, <e has the sound of the a in 
fthe. In Swedish, this is a ; and in Ger- 
man «, or ti. All this shows that it was as 
a modification of a rather than an e di- 
phthong (so called), that it came into the 
German class of languages. 

With this we may easily understand what 
Johnson says of the sign in question : 

* AK. or .K.— A diphthong of very frequent use in 
the L'ltin lainriiap 1 , which ncciiis not properly to have I 
any plan- in the Knidish ; since the re of the Saxons I 
has been Ionic out of iim\ lining changed to e nimple, I 
lo uliieh, in words fmiiienllyoei'iiiTing, thcrtrof l ho 
Homans is, in the same mail tier, altered, os in equa- 
tor, t quhioetiat , and even in Emus' 

As this edition, with the exception of the 
present nut ice, ignores the sign in question, 

1 lie preceding extract is adduced to show 
that it was not very willingly recognized by 
Johnson. | 

The difference between thel/itin and the' 
Anglo-Saxon tc he did recognize. The Latin 
tv itself is not used for words of Latin ori- 
gin. It is the representative of the Greek 
to. Tims /Earns \hignr, kv. lienee, its 
application in English is limited to words 
of Greek origin introduced into English: 
through the Latin. j 

Finally, it should be remarked that we : 
have a good measure of the extent to which 
we ignore the claims of the Greek orthogra- ■ 
jiliy to he represented in tlw* English spel-j 
ling, in the way by which k is represented.' 
As a general rule, we represent it. by c, : 
a letter strange to the Greek alphabet, j 
wherever we can do so with impunity, i.c. 
whenever there is no chance of c being' 
sounded us s. In many eases we use it. 
where such a chance exists; the effect 
being, that in more than one word of true 
Greek origin its power is wholly lost. It 
is so lost in the word ascetic , generally 
pronounced assvlic. With this latitude in 
one quarter, it is not too much to claim an j 
equal amount in another. 

Of the words w hich in the previous edi- 
tions begin with it, the number is eight, of 
which Ail and y/iT/are only hypothetically 
or partially words at all. They have no 
independent existence; t hey find their place, 
however, as the initial elements of certain 
Anglo-Saxon compound proper names. 
The first is said to moan all , the second 
help ; this latter statement being, as a 
matter of fact, inaccurate. No objection, 
then, lies to the elimination of these two 
terms. Of the six others, Aigloguc (wherein 
the guv shows a French influence, and ot 
which even the origin in any word contain- 
ing rii is doubtful) and / Enigma are con- 
sidered to begin with E, and to hi; spelt 
Eclogue and Enigma. Three, j. ligilups , 
/Egypt ia cum , and Ai 'thiops mineral , are 
none of them true English words ; whilst 
yE fifes, the sixth, is even less so, besides | 
which it comes from dtroc with c. 

Such are the reasons against the use of 
a? when it is initial. But it by no means 
follows that because it may be omitted at 
the beginning of words it may ulso lie 
omitted in other places. At the end, how- 
ever, it nowhere occurs. If it did, there ! 
would be a reason, as far as it w'cnt, in 
favour of retaining it. It might be kept ob 


drfferentiam , in order to distinguish it from 
an e mute. But, us aforesaid, it is nowhere 
final. 

In the middle of a word it m!tv occur on 
an accented, or an unaccented syllable. In 
an unaccented it is rare, und generally re- 
placed by c. This is the case with four 
w ords newly coined for geological purposes, 
which, whether good or bad, have kept 
their ground - - pleistocene, p/tioccne, Mio- 
cene, and eocene, which are seldom, if ever, 

, spelt with te, though derived from xinwif. 
Their direct origin from the Greek can 
scarcely be taken as the reason for this. 
It rather lies in their want of accent, which 
carries with it the notion of shortness, lo 
vyliieh I he use of the diphthong is un- 
favourable. 

The ease that now Btands over is that 
where I he syllable that contains it is other 
than initial, and at the same time accented. 
That diphthongs are long rather tlmn short, 
and that length in I lie way of quantity is 
often confounded with accent, are reasons 
for favouring its continuance. At any rate 
many who have no hesitation in writing 
enigma , scruple to write encyclopedia. It 
is submitted, however, that the rule be 
thoroughgoing. „ 

Such are the iiiiiiutiai of the application 
of a rule, which, though valid, has not an 
absolutely uniform operation. To the 
lexicographer the use of au initial at is a 
stumbling-block. It is not a compendium ; 
and yet, if treated as a letter, it is one which 
has no place in the alphabet. In this 
respect it differs fromy; with which, in 
many eases, it agrees. Both are Latin 
characters for sounds of Greek origin; y, 
however, is a recognised letter. 

With tc, its in ('rtesus, it does agree; 
and it is scarcely au anticipation of the 
question to state that what applies to te 
it jq dies to te also. 

Two other points still stand over. Are 
these two letters to he ejected from proper 
names? The lexicographer who deals with 
common names only, is not called upon to 
answer this question. All he is called upon 
to do is, to give his reasons for extending 
the form of spelling which gives enigma, 
era , and eclogue as far as lie conveniently 
can. He extends a precedent, rather than 
establishes an abstract, principle. 

With words directly from the Greek, 
words like the Anglicized form of IHTHi- 
\tiyin, wlmt is the rule? As they never 
came through the Latin at all, the principle 
hitherto investigated does not touch them. 
If there were any chance of its being pro- 
nounced aitioloyy it might lx* well to write 
them so. But the # soundof ai is uncom- 
mon iu English. It is sounded as if written 
etiology. Whether they should b« so 
written gives a conflict of dilHculties. For 
(etiology no case can be made out except 
by tlie fiction that it came through the 
Eat in; a fiction which has but little to 
recommend it. 

The rule then is as follows: — If the 
word be Greek write m, ai ; if Latin, a ; if 
English, e ; m being no English combina- 
tion, mid a no English letter. 

Esthetics , unless we derive from the 
German Acsthetik , is iu the same category ' 
with Etiology. If spelt with an M it would 
be one of less than half-a-dozen words. 
For these it is scarcely necessary to keep 
u special letter. 
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Aerate, v. a. Bring under the action of the 
oxygen of the air ; oxygenize. 

Not tho vjpsntit-y only, ‘lint also tin* condition of 
the blood pawing through I he nervous system, in- 
fluences tin; menial manifestations. The iirlerial 
currents must Im duly at ruled, to produce the nor- 
mal amount of eerehmtiou. At the one extreme, we 
llnd that if the blood is not allowed to cxrhnmrc its 
carbonic acid for oxygen, then! results asphyxia, 
with its accompanying stoppage of id<*as ami feel- 
ings. While, at the other extreme, we /hid that hy 
tho inspiration of nitrous oxide, then* is produced 
an exuessive, ami imlrx d irrepressible, nervous acti- 
vity .—Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology. 

Aerating. part. adj. Kffccting aeration. • 

Now nnything which causes a sudden wrilation of 
the evrahng and nulriLivo llnids diffused through 
tliis lax tissue, will produce » Nodden accession of 
vital activity in all the components of the tissue — 
Jln'bert /Spencer, Principles of Psychology, pi. iii. 
oh. viii. 

Aer&tlon. s. Oxygonizutinn. 

Tn virtue of its position, the surfhec may lie re- 
garded as necessarily assuming the dulies ofiihsorp- 
lion.— the taking in of water, and nutriment, aud 
oxygen. Ami when, hy the involution of llie sur- 
fare, a siomaeh comes to lie formed, the change may 
lie umlersloiMl as a further separation of duties, 
such that nutrition is chiefly routined to one )iart of 
the lining membrane, and aeration to another. - 
Herbert S/murr, Principles of Psychology, pt. iv. 
ch. i. 

The extensive vascular surfaces of the curium and 
nf the hod v-snr, exposed to the sen-water, with the 
active cirri themselves, most probably suffice for the 
aeration of the blood; aud the nddif loual expansion 
of surface, nllbrdcd hv the plicated tubular appen- 
dages to tfo* hfsly of the Otioii, concurs to effect the 
same end. Otrcii, Lilians on Cnnparuticc Amt- 
/ ow ii, lret. xiii. 

Aerial, adj. [Lat. «ir^ atmosphere.] 

J. Of llii* nature of air. 

The nnliou of the fermentation of fluids, and of 
the aerial product I lienee resulting, to which lie 

f ine the name of (ins, forms an important part of 
lis doclriir’s; and of the six digestions which he 
a.ssii ini’s, II :■ llrst prepares an acid, which is iieulra- 
Jized hy the gall when it reaches the iluodemim.and 
this constitutes the second digestion. -IV/ietccll, 
History of Scientific Ideas, h. ix. ch. i. si’et. 2. 

2. Belonging to, produced by, inhabiting, or 
placed in, the air. 

From nil that can with tins or feathers fly. 
Through the aerial or the wat’ry sky. Prior. 

I gathered the thickness of the air. or aerial in- 
terval, of the glasses at that ring. -Sir /. Xrirfun, 
Opticks. 

Vegetables a hound more with aerial particles, I ban 
tmimnl substanei’s.— Arbuthuot, Un the. Suture and 
Choice of .Vi incuts. 

The gifts of heav'n my folfwing song pursues, 
Aerial honey and ambrosnl dews. 

liryileii, Virgil's Georgies. 
Where those immortal shapes 
Of bright m real spirits live inspher'il. 

In regions mild, of calm aud serene air. 

Mil! on. Cow us, 2. 
Aerial nuimals may he subdivided into birds aud 
flies. Locke . 

Hen* subterranean works and cities see, 

There towns aerial on the waving Ini’. 

Pope, Essay on Man. 

3 Moving in or through flic air. 

Tlie notions entertained hytlie ancients respect- 
ing (lie composition of tho world might have sug- 
gested important hints for realising the scheme of 
aerial navigation. InlliiencM hv the same views, 
olluv authors, aud particularly tlie famous Can Ian, 
have proposed for aerial ascents 1o apply tin', acting 
as a rocket. . . . The sun had just set, and the night 
W.:s beginning to close; hut .M. Charles formed the 
resolution of making alone another ncrin/ excursion. 
— Kncydopiedia Jlritannica, v. Aeronautics. 

4 Through the tiir. 

Aerial perspective chiefly represents the colours 
of objects, whose force aud lustre it diminishes more 
or less to make them appear as if more or less re- 
mote. It is founded oil this, that the longer tho 
column of nir an object : s seen through, toe more 
os’bly do the visual rays emitted from it affect the 
ey Q. -Puutvlot/ia, in voec. 

5 High; elevated in situation. 

A spacious city stood, with Irmcst wails, 

8un» inoumled, and with numerous turrets crown’d, 
Aerial Npircs, and citadels, the scat 
t)f kings and heris’s resolute in war. J\ Philips, 
For that s\vc*et incense rose and never foil'd, 

And. while ilny sank or mounted higher, 

The light aerial gallery, golden-mil’d, 

Humt like a fringe of lire. 

. . Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

« Ethereal. 

3o>nc inude, is almve me; most music is beneath 
JM. I liko Beethoven ami Alosuxrt — or else some of 
•be aerial compositions of tho elder Italians, as 
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Palestrina nnd Parissimi, anil I lovo Purcell.— Cole, i Aerostation, s. 
rid (p‘, Tahh: Talk. . ... 


( Akkatk 
l Affaims 


Aerially, ado. In an aerial manner. 

Your Imir is darker, and yoiirc.\cs 
Touch'd with a somewhat- darker lute. 

And less aerially blue, 

Ihit ever tri’inbling thro' tin* dew 
Of dainty- woeful sympathies. Tennyson, Mar pa ret. 

Aerie, or Afery. «. Sami! as Kyry. 

1. Kggery, or collection of egg* ; nest . # 

Yon, !W. Unmet, out of your anointed influence 
of Mi|H’r&biiiii!:in( gmcc, endeiivoured your U’st and 
uttermost to bruise the very nest-egg of this royal 
and high-flying aerie, if it had been possible,— Jem/ 

Sod haw plan, Procntlinys against Carnet, Ac. 

Sign. IM. a. 1 

( hie aii ry, with proporl ion, ne'er discloses 
The eagle aud the wren. 

Massinger, Maid of Honour. 

2. Occupant of a nesl : (the true meaning of 
the word being misunderstood). 

Your aiery buildetli in our airey's nest. 

Shaki spear, Iticliard 1 If. i. ft. 

Aeriferone. adj. Conveying air. 

The afriferuHS I lilies in insects are called * 1 niche; »*,' 
having their |iarictrs stivugtheued by an elastic ear- 
tilagiimus tilHiui’iil. not. indeed disposed in a series 
of distinct rings, but in a emit humus elnse spiral 
coil. Hy I bis structure the most delicate and invisi- 
ble miinlicatious «»f the air-luhes may he easily re- 
cognised under the microscope. The spiral filament 
is situated between the external cellular and an in- 
ternal delicate epithelial lining— Cm n, he tu res on 
Cnmparatirc Anatomy, lect. xvii. 

Aeriform, adj. llcscmhling air. 

An I'lastiek aeriform thiid, ur g.is, is a peculiar | 
combination of tin- with a given substance. Adams. \ 

These differences Prof. Tyndall regards as due to : 
the dilfereiit abilities of the dilleivut atoms to lake > 
up, in the increase of their own undulations, those ^Ife&rd. 
undulations of the ethereal mcdimii vviiieh ensti- 
tute heat — an interpretation in perfect accordance 
with the la lc results of spectrum-analysis; which 
pi to show that the various clenu nlary atoms, vv Inn 
in ail ait'ifonn state, intercept those luuiiiiiferous 
vihrations of the ether which are in unismi or liar- 
niony with their own . --//• ds d r. Priori - 

plf S if Psychology, ell. xii. 5 Hfl. 

Aerograpby. [( ■ r. ang nir, ypn to - de- 
scribe. J Description of the :tir. 

Ji rography. A description of the air or atmo- 
sphere, its limits, pmiierties. Ac.; amounting to 
much the same as at mingy, unless the latter lie cou- 
liued to the theory, and the former to tho deserip- 


1 . Static, portion of pneumatics. 

The general principles of aerostation nresolittlo 
different from those of hydros La ticks, that it may 
seem superfluous to insist liion; upon them. Adams. 

2. Same as Aeronautics. 

Aerostation signifies aerial navigation, or tho art 
of navigating the atmosphere. Hence the machines 
which are employed for this purpose are called 
eo I'nsfafs, nr ai msf a tic machines; amt. from their 
globular shape, air-balloons. I jm.ii this priiieiplu 
depends the vv hole theory of at rostatiun. - Eucyclo- 
pnttia /.ondiin-asis, v. Pm mini ties. 

Afar. ndr. [A.S. onfionan.] Sec Tar. 

1. At a great distanee. 

So shaken as we are. so wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe short vv mded accents i>| new broils, 

To be eoiuiiieneed m st roods afar remote? 

•Shot,, spine, lit u ry 1 1. Part 1. 1. 1. 

vVe hear belter when we hold our breath than 
» contrary; insomuch as in listening to attain u sound 
afar off, men hold their breath.— Vacua, Sutural 
History, no. ’is i. 

2. To or from a great distance. 

Hector hasla n» d to relieve his hoy ; 
Dismiss’d his Imrnisli'd helm lhaL shone afar. 

The pride of wai-noun* and the jd.mp of v‘ 

.... . 1 Hryden. 

\\ 1th from. 

The rough Yultunius, furious in iis course, 

AT it h rapid si reams ilivnh s the fi i m i ul u'rounds. 

And front afar in hollow murmur sounds. 

Addison, Tennis in Italy. 

Willi off. 

Mill'll unsporting his secret ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with Fram e, but secjvtl.v aud afar 
»»//; ami to tie governed as oee;isi..ns should vary.— 
tiir J. Hay ward. 

pent. ndj. Frighted *, terrified; 
afraid. Obsolete 1 . 

He loudly bray'd, that like was never beard 
And from Ins w ale devouring oven sent 
A flake of lire. that. Ilashur' in his heard. 

Him all uuuix'd, and almost made af, ted. 

Xpi a si e, / a< ric Quci n. 

Hut tell me. Hal, art thou mu horridly ajeaedt 
Tin. u Iwing heir !i|»paiviit,euulil the world pii-k the* 
out three such enemies again ; 

tihahi spine , !h nry 1 1\ Poet I. ii. -JL 

With of. 

Fear i.s described by Spenser to ride in armour, 
at the clashing whereof he looks alined of himself. - 
Pt acham. 


Iwn.-Panlulogia. in vmv. ... .. . . ^ , , 

Aerolite. *. [Ur. air, stone.] Quality ol being affable; 

L - J i COlH I’SCClIMflll. 


Molfnric mineral ma«s. 

How difleiviit an* the verv nialleahle masses ofj 
iron from Hnuiseliina, . . . all of which contain _ in; 1 
fier cent of iron, from aerolite of Sienna, which! 
scarcely contains two |mt cent nf iron. . . . Tlie j 
greatest, hint of nur own porcelain furnaces ran | 
produce noLhing similar to the crust of the en rolth , 
so distinctly ami sharplv separated faun tin* uual- j 
lered mass beneath. Iluniholdt, Cosmos, tiabi lie’s , 
Translation, i. lth, 120. 

See A orography, 
x. [( i r. i» »/o - - air, /if rpno - 

Measurement of the air ; pneu- 


Aerology. 

Aeromotry. 

measure.] 

unities. 


condescension. 

Hairing of her beauty nnd her w it, 
ller aifahihfy and bashful modesty. 

Her wond'rvius iiualilms, and mild behaviour. 

Shakt s/s ur. Taming of the t' , .ri ir, ii. 1 , 
All iiistaueesof i ii.inty. sweetness ol i’o t :\ersalion, 
affability, ndiii'iuiiion, all significations of tender- 
ness, cure, ami watehluiuess. must, be e.vjm’ssed to- 
vvanls ehihhvn.- -Ji c* ■«// Taylor. 

Affable, adj. [Kl‘. affable; hat. uffabdis.] 
1. Kttsy of inti liners; courteous; complaisant: 
(used of superiors). 

Her father is 

An affable and courteous gent Ionian. 

Shalt s/s nr. Taming of the Shrew, i. S. 
th’iille to me. ami affable hath Ims>h 
T hy condescension, and shall lie honour'd ever 
TVith grateful memory. 

Milton, Paradise Last, viii. 
the air -Kncyctoi uni ia 'fond t musts, v. Pm umalics. 1 *j. Bi-iiigti ; mild; favourable. 1 : (applied to 
Aeronaut, s. One who sails through the' the external appearance), 
air: (i.e. wiflll JI balloon). I Augustus a [Moan'd. hH»kmg round liiui with a 

Let us lie satisfied to admin*, rather than attempt ; s, ‘ l ?‘ n ‘‘ euuuteiiHiieo upon all the writers 

to follow, the <r« rotunds of France.— llnrhe. \ , "t his ago.— jo; or. 

The i»» ronauts. at the head or whom was the eele- Affableness. .v. Courtesy; aflahility. Hare. 
brated (Jiivtoii-Morveau. mounted twice in the, (’heerfulness implies affabbness and courteous 

language.- JJafcchn nip, Christian Hospitality, u. 2U; 
It. .12. 

He won regard to his place hy sweetness, b\ affa- 
blcness, hy perauiLsious.— llishop Hack,! t Life if 
Archbishop Williams, p. 2U: I tSUCI. 

Affably, adv. In an tifiahle maimer ; cour- 
teously ; civilly. 

Slie’il take ill words o’ tho steward and tho w-r- 
vants, 

Yet answer affably and niotleslly. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Martial Maid, iii, 4. 
Affabul&tion. s. Moral of a tale, or story, 
or fable. Obsolete. • 1 

As an affabulalion to the epilogue. -Arctuhacon 
Artnvay , Tablet of Moderation, il-c. p. 5G; bait. 
Affbined. part. Ltiid ns ?i false, or feigned 
charge. Hare . 

Ho rails heaven and earth to lw witness of Ilia 
utter detestation of Mum.u errors which are wall- 
4o 


Pneumatics is eerla inly a sister of Hydrostatic*; 
the nue considering air in the same manlier as tile 
other docs water. Wnllius, in lieu of pneumatic, 
uses the word acmmefry . «/. <1. the art of inctisuring 


eulirse of that day ; ami continued about- four hours 
each time, hovering in the re;ir of the army. at an j 
altitude of about I firl. -Kncyclopadta JLondt- 
nensis, v. Pneumatics. 

Aeronautics, s. Science and art of navi- 
gating the air. 

The theory of m roHriKfic*, considered in its detail, 
includes tluW things; lint. Hie power of it Imllonti 
to rise through the air; srrmitl. t In* velocity of its' 
nseeut; and third, tlie stability of its suspension ul- j 
any given lieiglit in the atmosphere. Tin* /inietiee | 
of tierona lilies has not realixcd those ex/Mrtat ions of! 
ls’iietit to mankind which sangniin%rojn*iors wen*, 
at- llrst, disposed to entertain. Bucyclopetdia urn- 1 
ihiensis, v, Pneumatics. 

Aerostat, ft. Aerostatic machine. See 
Aerostation, 2. 

Aerost4|te. adj. Appertaining to Aerosta- 
tion. See for example that word, 2. 
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cionsly nffahml to him. -Bishop Hall, Christian 
Mmlerahon. (Rich.) 

Aflbir. jt. [Fr. a (fin re.] Business ; admini- 
stration; function. 

I was not I mm for courts or groat affairs; 

I pay my debts, brlirie, ami say my prayers. Pope. 

acquaintance with mctliod will greatly 
assist every one in ranging, disposing, and managing 
all human afli iirs. -IVatfs, b>gick, 

AVlial SI. John's skill in stab- affairs, 

What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cun*, 

To aid their sinking country Jeut, 

Was all lies troy til l.y one event. Swift. 

Oh ! generous youth, my counsel lake, 

And warlike nets frirlnur; 

Put on white gloves and lend folks out. 

For Hint is your affair. Lady M. IV. Montague. 

Affamlsli. r.a. [Fr.afl}unn\~\ Starve. Rure. 
With lieht thereof I do myself sustain. 

Ami thereon fml my \uu'-affamish'd heart. 

Spenser. So miffs, sa. 
What can Ik? more unjust than fora man to en- 
deavour to raise himself by the a If, wishing ufuthefc.V 
- Bishop If, til, t \tst s of f\insri< nee, i. ft. 

1 tell thee of the haul usages of the antient eremi- 
tieaj Christians; of their rigorous abstinence's: tlnir 

J fTamishnig meals : 1 heir nightly watchings .— liishop 
fall, Balm of (Jilau l. 

Aff&mlalimeiit. s. Starving. , Rure. 

Carried into Hip wilderness hy the same power 
that unbound him, for the opportunity of his ty- 
ranny. for the hnrmur of the jilaee, for the affantish- 
wi^Cofhis bisly, for the avoidance of all uu-ansof 
resistant* c.— Bishop Hall, Cunti injilatiuns. 

Affe&r. v. a. Frighten. Obsolete. 

Each trembling leal’c and whistling wind they 
Inure, 

As ghuAlly bug, does greatly tliem affaire. 

nsi r, Faerie Queen, ii. 3, 20. 
Affect ,s. # [L;lt. offer tus.] 

1. Affection ; passion ; sensation. Obsolete. 

H scemcth (bat as I lie feel liaven sympathy with 
tbo head, so the wrists have n sympathy with the 
lunrt ; we sis- tlm aflicls anil puNsious of the heart 
nod spirits an 1 notably disclosed by tbo pulse.— 
Baron, Natural History. m>. 07. 

Thus milde they opposite were set. 

And could not tle-ir aft els forget ; 

Jjove's arrows and I heir breasts wen* met, 

And both their harts did passion fret. 

The Anionms Contention of Phillis and Flora. 

2. Quality; circumstance. 

I (I ml* it dillleull to make out one single nicer, ns 
withers describe it, without other symptoms or 
affects joint'd to it. — ll'i'jf* man, Surgiry. 

Affect, v. a. 

1. Act upon; produce effects in any other 
thing. 

The sun 

Ilnd first his precept so to move, so shine 
As might affect the earth with cold ami h(*nt. 

ISeHreu tolerable. Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 652. 

The generality of men arc wliolly governed by 
names, in mutters of good mid evil ; mi for as these 
qualities relate to, and affect, tho uetions of melt. - 
South, Sermons. 

Yet even those two particles do reciprocally affect 
each other with the same force and vigour, ns they 
would dont the same distance in any other situation 
imaginable.—/* nltey. Sermons. 

2. Move the passions. 

Asa thinking man eannol hut lie very much af- 
fect, d w itli the idea of his appearing in t lie presence 
. of that being, whom none can sis* and live ; lie must 
Ik* much more affected when he considers that this 
Heine whom lie appears liefore will exniuine the 
actions of his life, ami reward or punish him accord- 
ingly. Addison, Spectator, no. 513. 

3. Aim at ; endeavour after. 

At rides broke 

His silence next, but ponder'd ere lie spoke: 

Wise are thy words, and glad I would oliey. 

Hut this proud man afficls iui|K*rial sway* 

hr yt ten, Homer's Iliad. 
The d rons of every fluid ailed a round figure, by 
the mutual attraction of their parts ; as, the globe of 
the earth and s«*a affeds a round figure, by the mu- 
tual attraction of its parts by gnu ity. Sir I. u'ton 

Opticks. 

4. Be fond of ; be pleased with ; love ; regard 
with fondness. 

Tluit little which some of tho heathen did chance 
•to hear, concerning such matter as I lie sacred Scrip- 
ture plentifully eonlnineth. they did in wonderful 
SOlf- affect.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, l. 

• There is your crown ; 

And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours 1 I f I a flirt it mom 
Than as your honnir, and ns your renown, 

Lot me no more from this obedience rise. 

Shakes pear, Henry IV. Part If. iv.4. 
Think not that wars we love, and strife affect ; 

Or that we hato sweet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 

4 (> 


None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we most affect. 

hrydrn, Wife of Bath's Tale. 

There am few quails, lveniwc they more affect ojien 
lauds tliuu enclosures. — While, Natural history iff 
Selbuurnc, let. v. 

5. Make a show of something ; study the up- 
pcurimce of anything ; pretend to. 

Another nymph, amongst tho many fair, 
jltcfore the r»>l affirted still to stand. 

And watch'd my eye preventing my command. 

Prior. 

These often carry the humour ho for, till their 
nfftdrd coldness mill indilfcrcnec quite kills nil the 
fondness of ii lover. Addison , Spectator, no. 171. 

('iiquct ami coy at once her air, 

Hotli studied, though both seem neglected, 

Careless she is with nvtful cure, 

Affecting to sis'in iimilfivted. Cnngrcrr. 

The conscious lmslmnd, whom liko symptoms 
sei/e, 

('barges mi her the guilt of their disease; 

Affecting fury, acts u madniiiii'.s part, 

lie’ll rip the fatal secret from her heart. Granville. 

In Miifti times, consistency is so inconvenient to a 
mail who affects \l, mid to all who are connected with 
him, that ii censes to la* regarded as n virtue, and is 
considered ns impracticable obstinacy and idle scru- 
pulosity. Macaulay's Essays , Sir William Temple, 

(». Imitate in an unnatural und constrained 
manner. 

S|»t*user, ill affecting the ancients, writ no lan- 
guage-, yet 1 would have him read for his mailer, 
but as \ irgil rend liimius.— B. Joiisun, iJiseorcrics. 

7. In Ltur. Touch by charging with; to 
attaint- with guilt. 

tty the civil Jaw, if a dowry with a wife lw pro- 
mi.Mil and not paid, tho husband is not obliged to 
Allow her alimony. Hut if her parents siiull fo'comc 
insolvent Iiy Home mislbrliiuc, she shall lia\o :i|j. 
ninny, unless you can aff,d them wiLh fraud, in 
promising what they knew they were not able to 
perform.— Ayliffc, Pari rgon Juris Caiiouici. 

Aflectate. atlj. Affected. Rare 

Aecuratnm dictum. An oral ion tomueho affir/a/r; 
or. as wc saie, to farre fet .—El, at, Dictionary: lo5‘J. 

Affectation, h. 

1. Affection or liking. 

There an* even bonds of off, elation, bonds of mu- 
tual respect, mill reciprocal duties between mail n ml 
wife. Bishop Hall, Cast s of Conscii nee. 

2. Artificial show; elaborate appearance; 
false pretence. 

It has lieen, from ngi* to rip*, an afficfa/ion to love 
Hie pleasure of solitude, among tfmv who rniitml 
possibly lie supposed qualilied lor passing life in that 
manlier. S/nrfator.uo. 2«*t. 

In things of their own uatun* indilferent. if either 
Councils or particular men tunc at any time, with 
sound judgment, mislikcd conformity fo'twis'ii tho 
church of (1ml and infidels, the cause thereof hath 
Ins'll somewhat elst* linn only aff, elation of dis- 
similitude.— Ho, dir, Eedisiastieat Polity, iv. 7. 

He blundered against grammar, and you n -lined 
iipiinst idiom. Jle, from a defect of taste, contami- 
nated English by Cnllicistu; and you. from excess 
of fi/Je (, Mnn/. sometimes disgraced what would have 
risen to ornamental and dignified writing, hy u pro- 
fuse mixture of vulgar or antiquated phraseology. 
Jh\ Parr, h It, rs to a Warburtoaian. 

lie is a tiiiiti iK-rist w hose iiiauuer Ims fo'cmuo por- 
feetly easy Lo him His affect if ion is so habitual ami 
so universal that it cun hardly 1 m; culled a flirtation. 
'Wxv affectation. is the essence of the mail. Macaulay, 
Essays, IValjvilcs LetUrs. 

3. Act of* desiring, or aiming or aspiring at, 
anything. 

it was imt any opposition to the law of Moses, not 
any danger threatened to the temple, but pretended 
sedition, and affectation of | he crown olijirted, which 
moved Pilate to condemn him.— ffisfwp Pearson, 
Exposition of the (.Wed, art, iv. 

Affected, part. atlj. 

1. Moved ; touched with affection ; internally 
disposed or inclined ; attached. 

No marvel then if ho were ill official. 

Slutki spear, King Lear, ii. 1. 

The model they seemed officii d to In their direc- 
tory was not like to any of the foreign reformed 
churches now in tho world. Lord Vtnnndun. 

Tho two servants specially aff did to Lady Kew's 
person were tho only people in attendance.-- Thack- 
eray, The Newcomen, ii. 128, 

in all tho dcs)M?mto hours of his affected Hercules. 

Chapman, Homers Iliad, viii. 318. 

2. Studied with overmuch care, or with hy- 
])ocritical appearance; full of affectation. 

lie is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd 
as it wcTO.—Shakespear, Low's Labour's lost, v. 1. 

Affectedly, adv. 

i. In an affected nmnner; hypocritically 
with more appearance than reuiity. 
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Perhaps they are affectedly ignorant; they are SO 
willing it Mhnuld he true, that they have not at- 
tempted to extiiiiinu it.— Ur. II. Mure, Government 
off the Tongue, § 5. • 

Koine indeed have been ho affectedly vain m to 
counterfeit iuimortiility. and have stolen their death 
in 1io|m*h to be cstis'iiu-d immortal.— Sir T. Browns, 
Vulgar Erronrs, vii. III. 

Hy talking so familiarly of ono hundred and ten 
thousand pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, 
it is plain, you are either naturally or affectedly 
ignorant of our eondiLioti. -Swift. 

2. Studiously ; with laboured intention. 

Some m isporsniUiiniiH concerning the divine attri- 
butes, tend to the corrupting men's milliners, ns if 
they weru designed and affectedly chosen for Lhat 
puriKise.— hr. II. Mare, Decay of Christian Piety. 

Nothing in beauty, in habit, m action, in motion, 
can please, that is affrdeilly lnboured and over- 
adorncil .—Bishop Sprat, farmons before the King. 

Affecter. 8. One who affects. 

1 beheld your dnnger liko a lover, 

A just nfftvtcr of t by foith. 

Beaumont and Fhtcher, Bonduea, iii. 2. 

These [expressions] weak |M*rHoiis am apt Lo inis- 
tnke, iirtlhl dispuliints to iicrvort. and unlearned or 
unfoir affeders of wit nmi I’m* thought, to ridicule. 
— Archbishop Seckt'r , Sermons , iv. 321. 

In a former scene, Mnlvolio was said to lie an 
afftvtcr of jiiii-it ruiisiu. S/entns, Edition <ff Shake - 
SfH-ar, On Twelfth Mgld. 

Affecting, adj. Moving the affections. 

(lousidemtioii also presi'iits the most important 
tilings in the most affecting way.— Baxter, Saint's 
Best, cli. xiv. 

Affection, s. 

1. Stare of being affected hy avy cause, or 
agent. Rare. 4 

Some men 1 licit 1 arc love not a gaping pig; 

Koine t Imt are mad iftliey In-liold a eat ; 

And others, when Hie hag-pipe sings i' th’ nose, 
Cannot contain their urine, lor affection. 

Shakes jk iir. Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

2. Passion of any kind. 

Then gun Hu; Palmer 1 lius: most w niched mail, 
Thai to ufftdiuns docs the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they arc weak mid wan, 

Hut soon through sutlcraucc grow to tearful end. 

Spews r. Fatriu Queen. 

Impute it to my late solitary life, which is prouo 
to nffivtioiis. Sir P. Sidm //. 

Jffeetnms, as joy, grief, fear, nml anger, with such 
like, iH'ing.as it wen*, tin* sundry fashions and forms 
of appetite, can neither rise at the conceit of a tiling 
indilferent. nor yet choose but rise at the sight ut 
Nome things.— hook, r, Ecch siastiad Polity, i. 

To speak truth of tVsar, 

I luive not known when his affections sway'd 
Mure than his reason. 

Slink, spear, Julius Cwsar, ii. 1. 

Zi*al ought to Ik* compoMil of the higlii'st degree* 
of pious affections ; of which some are milder und 
gentler, some sharper und mure vehement.- -tfw/wj? 
Sprat, Si rmans. 

1 can present nothing beyond this to vour<i/Ter- 
tious to excite your luvo and ilesi re.— A n'hbishop 
Tdlo/son. 

These spirits of sense, in fantasy's high court, 

Judge of the form of ohjeets ill or well; 

And so they send a good or evil report 

Down to tho heart w here all ntjidions dwell. 

Sir J. line as, lutmorfaldy of the Sold, § 22. 

3. Lem* ; kindness ; {food-will to scum* per- 
sons ; regard ; ambition. 

Nor at lirst sight, like most, admin's tho fall 
For you he lives, tynl you alone shall shurc 
il is last affection, as his early care. Pope. 

1 have acquainted you 

With the dear lovo 1 four to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath answer'd my aj/trfion. 

Shakes /war, Mtrry Wicrsof IVindsor, iv. l>. 

Make his interest depend upon unit uill njfi’dum 
and good eorn*spondenc:o with othem.— Outlier, On 
General Kindness . 

With to 

My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of tho Queen’s, Indy Anno Bullen. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VI If. iii. 

I Imvn reason to distrust mine own judgment, ns 
that which may foi overborne by my wul and affec- 
tion to this euuw.— Bacon. 

Ilis integrity to tho king was without blemish, anil 
his affection to the church so notorious, tliat lm 
never dirsertwl it.— Lord Clarendon. 

Let not tho mind of a student be under tho in- 
fluence of warm affection to things of sense, when Uo 
conics to tho search of truth.— Watts, Improvement 
of the Mind. 

With towards . 

Wliat warmth is them in your affection towards 
any of these princely suitors ?— Shakcspcar, Mer* 
chant of Venice, 1. 2. 

All Urn precepts of Christianity oommand us w 
moderate our passions, to temper our affscMonS to- 
wards all tliingB Mm, Sir fr. Tempi* 
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Wlth/iw. 

Worthing men and women, to the very bottom of 
whoso hearts ho saw, and whom he know to In* desti- 
tute of affection far him and undeserving of his con- 
fidence, ooulil easily wheedle him out of titles, places, 
domains, statu wcrctN, anil pardons.— Macaulay, 
History of England, cli. i. 

With upon. 

Ret your affection upon my words; desire them, 
and yo shall l»o instructed.— Wisdom, vL 11. 

4. State of the mind in general. 

There grows. 

In my most ill-eotniHw'd affection, such 
A stancldess avnric-c, that, went 1 king, 

1 should cut off tho noblra for their lands. » 

Shakespcar, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

Tho man that hath no musiek in himself, 

Nor is not mov'd wilh concord of sweet sounds, 

Is lit for treasons, st rn In gems, and spoils ; 

Tho motions of his spirit an* dull as night, 

And his offer f ion* dark as Erebus : 

1s t no such man lie trusted. 

Id. Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

l>. Quality ; property. 

The certainty and accurateness which is attributed 
to what mathematicians deliver, must he restrained i 
to what they leach, coius*rning those purely mat lie- 1 
mat leal disciplines, aril Imietiek and geometry, where 
tho affhetians of quantity are abstractedly eon- 
sidered.— llaytr. | 

The mouth lieinir necessary to conduct, the voice, j 
tho shnfM* of its cavity necessarily givi-s the voice! 
some particular affection, of sound in its passage 1 
Wore it oomo to the lips. Holder, Etruaufs of 
Spm'h. 

Cod may have joined immaterial souls to other 
kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union ; ami 
from thosifdifferent laws iff union, then* will arise j 

S uite diffen'iit affect h fan, nnd natures, and s|M>eif*s of. 
M* compound beings. — /Iciithy, Sermons. | 

6. Stnto of tho body an noted upon by tiny I 
morbid ratiso. 

Altseess of Hie brain is very frequently met with 
ns a consequence of purulent discharge from the ear. 
This affection (ff the car. when it lias not apparently 
proceeded from son* throat, nnd the extension of 
the iuthmiintion along the Eustachian tills*. is very 
generally cm . *eted with suli-acute . 
fluiiimation of tin* dura or pia mater iff (lie brain ; 
nnd is thus frequently extended to the xubst 
the brain itself, terminating at Inst in abscess 
situation. Copland, Mnlicol Dictionary, i. 2 

7. In Painting. Lively representation. 

Affection is the lively represeiituient of any pas- 
sion whatsoever, as if the figures stood not upon a 
elolli or board, hut as if they wen* acting upon a 
stage. -Sir II. Wottan, Architecture. | 

Affectionate, atlj. | 

1. Full of affection ; strongly moved ; strongly 
inclined ; disposed. ! 

In their love of Cod. and desire to please him, 1 
men can never ho too affectionate : and it. is as true, 
that in their hatred of sin, men may In* sometimes 
too passionate. Mishap Sprat, Sermons. j 

With to. I 

As for the parliament, it presently took fire, being ' 
affectionate , of old, to the war of France.— Bacon, ; 
Hist or a of the Reign of Henry VII. j 

2. Kind ; loving. j 

He found mcsitting.liehohHngthia picture, I know 
nut with lu»w a /fief innate countenance, lint 1 am 1 
sure, with a most affectionate mind.— Sir V. Sidney, j 
Away they lly, | 

Affectionate and undrsiriiiir, I war 
The most delicious morsel to their young. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 
When we reflect An nil this off, cf innate can* Iff, 
Trovidenee Tor our happiness, with what wonder' 
must we observe the little effort it has on men.— 
Moyers, Sermons. , 

Flo | Lord Russell] hnd s»*nt to KettleweJl nn offer* 
tionatc message from the scaffold in Lincoln's inn 
Fields.— Macaulay, History of England, ch.xiv. 

Affectionate. v. a. Incline to. Hare. 

The ehiefo commanders, affect ianaUit unto the' 
connlie of Tripolis, nnd envying at the preferment 
of (luy, the new governor, worn unwilling to light.— 
Knolles. «)rd MS.) 

lie kindly affectionalM ono to another.— .Vcip 
Testament* Cambridge, 10S3. 

Affectionately. mlv. In un nfTcctiountn 
manner; fondly; tenderly; benevolently; 
lovingly. 

Uoing affectionately desirous of you.— 1 Thcssalo - 
nutns, U. H. 

^ HfiRo affect innately loved hor.—ITakcwill, Aijotopy, 

To pray by Ihn spirit signitics neither more nor 
less hut to pray knowingly, heartily, and affection- 
KW(, 1 1 things, and in such a manner, as tho 
Holy Ghost In Scripture either commands or allows 
o£— AmA, Sermons, ii. 110. 
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What can be more perfective of the light of nature 
than to have those great motives iff religion, the re- 
wards nnd punishments of a fulure state, which 
liHturc only obscurely points at, deserilied to us most 
plainly, affectionately, and lively V - Clarke, Evi- 
dences of Sutural awl Ril'd tint Iteligion. 

Aff&cttonateneaa. s. Attribute suffgvstod 
by Affect io n si tc ; fondness ; tenderness ; 
good-will ; benevolence. 

They l tin* Letters of Cow per] unite tho plauful- 
ni*KS of a child, the affvetionatf ness of a woman, and 
the strong sense of a mini.— (Quarterly Review, no. 
BP, p. 1S5. 

Affectioned. part. atlj. 

1. Affected ; conceited. Obsolete. 

An oJ ft e finned ass that eons state without, bonk, 
and utters il by great swaths. Shaktspear, Twelfth 
Sight, ii. 3. 

2. Inclined ; mentally disposed. 

Hu kindly affection, d one to another.— Romans, 
xii. Ifl. 

In your Inst, which might have been your l**st 
piece of service to tie* state, affectiomd to follow 
that old rule, which givelh justice leaden heels him! 
iron hands, you used too xiiany delays, till the de- 
linquent's hands were loosed ami yours bound.— 
Huron to Cole, Cabala. 

Affections, atlj. Affectionate. Hare. 

Therefore my deare.dciirr wife, and dearest son nes, 
I.el me iugirt you with my last embrace; 

And in >>.nr elieek-t iuijM. --n .» i'.u , 

Kisse ol 1 rue kindness and affect u is love. 

I. Sew: 1Go7. 

Affective, adj. Willi ft tendency to affect: 
(‘rcnenilly conveying ti sense of pain). 

Jle was a judicious and grave nrenrber, more in- 
structive I liaii affectin’.- -Iii shop hurnet. History of 
his own Times, 1(!NU. 

lly afftcfire meditations Io view, ns re-aeted. the 
tragedy oft his day IGmsl Friday].— IVhittvck, Man- 
ners o f the English, p. .’iii.'i. 

I'jiin is so uneasy a sentiment, that very little of it 
is enouHi to corrupt every enjoy meiit: and I lie effect 
(tod intends this variety iff ungrateful ami affect ire 
sentiments should have on us, is in reclaim our affee- 
tions from this valley iff tears. Rag, rs. 

Affcctor. .v. S;unc as A ITocl i*r. 

The people are valiant and reasonably civil, offi c- 
ial's of novell ies, — ,S7/* T. Il< chert. Tract Is, p. 3, 3. 

The .Jesuits, nfftetors iff siq»criorily. and disgraeers 
of all that refuse to depend upon them. Sir E. 
Sandys, State of Rrliginii. 

Affcctuously. ailr. Full of passion. Harr. 

To Ineke up the gates of true knowledge from them 
that afftc/ioaisly sekelli il to the glory iff (bid. is a 
property helongynge nnlye to thehvpoeritish 1‘liari- 
sis-s and false lawyers.— Eland, Si, w l\nr's tiij't, 
sign. K. 2. b. 

Affocr. v. it. [Fr. aff rarer -appraise, va- 
lue, determine market-price of anything. J 
Confirm; givo u sanction to; establish. 
Obsolete. 

Meed. bh*ed, pour count ry ! 

(Jreiit tyranny, lay Hum tliy basis sure; 

Fur goodness dares not cheek Hus* ! vrmr thou thy 
wrongs. 

Thy title is affivr’d. Shah s/u ar, Marin th, iv. 3. 

Affettuoso. [ftal . : used by ns adverbially. J 
Term in music, denoting that the strain is 
to be sun£ or played tenderly. 

, f tfi It n nS' »,or a I Vet to. prefixed ton movenient, shows 
that it is to lie pcrlhrinnl in a smooth, tender, and 
ntlirtiug manner, and thence mtlier slow than fast. 
— Enryelopadia Met rojnilitaua, Music. 

Affiance, .v. 

1. Marria^c-coutract. 

At last hicIi grace T found, and means T wrought 
Tint I that lady to my spniisi* had vr-;;. 

Accord of frieinls, , ..iiseiit of parents sought. 

Affiance made, my happiness Ix gun. 

Sp, ww r. Faerie Qncrn, ii. 

2. Relationship; eonneetion; alliuity. 

Lilx'rality ami eoict.iiism-ss, the one a virtue, the 
other a vii-o, are not so eoutrary as tin* viis's of 
covetousness and prodigality; religion and super- 
stition have ini ire affiaure, though the om* lie light 
to the ol her darkness, than superstition ami prorauc- 
liess, vv hit'll an* laitli vicious rYtrrmilim.— Jlouker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, v. § (U. (Ord MS.) 

3. Trust ; confidence ; secure reliance. 

a. In yenerul. 

The duke is virtuous mild, nnd too well given 
To dmiiu on evil, or to work my downfall .— 

--All ! what's more dangerous tlian this fond affi- 
ance t 

Seems he a dove? his feathers are lint lairnvwed. 

Shakes [HO r, Henry VI. Part IT. iii. 1. 

b. In the divine promises uud protection. 
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Religion revives a man into a covenant of grace 
where there is pardon n-uched out IohII truly |N*iii- 
tent sinners, niul arista nee premised, and eiigagisl, 
and ta^tovi'ed upon very easy eoudiLioiis, via. hu- 
militv. prayer, nn4 affiance in him.- Hammond, On 
Fundamentals. 

There can In* no Niirer wny to sueeess, than by dis- 
claiming all eotillik'iiee in ourselves, and referring 
t lie events of things to ( iod with an implicit affiance. 

■ It /shop AU< rbury, Sermons. 

Affiance, r. a. 

L Rctrolb; bind any one by promise to 
marriage. 

To lie*, sad maid, or rather widow sad, 
lie was ni/iaacid long time laffore, 

And sacred pledges he both gave nnd hnd ; 

Falsi*, errant knight, infamous, and foreswore. 

S/u-nser, Faerie Quern, 

Her should Angelo have married; was , affianced 
to her by oath, and i In* nuptial appointed; lad ween 
whieli time of the contract, and limit of the so- 
lemnity, her lirotln-r was wrecked, having iu that 
vessel the dowry of his .* aster.— Shaktsmar, Measure 
•for Mi asm;-, iii. 1 . 

2. (jivo confidence. 

Stranger! whoe'er t lum art, securely ri'st, 

Affianc'd in my laitli, a frit ndly guest. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey, 
Affidavit, .v. [in Low, or rat her barbarous, 
Jaitin, pas!.»tcn**c of /////i/w-uiakc outli.] 
Dee la ration upon oatb. 

You said, if I relum'd next Vi/e in Lent, 

I should be in remitter iff ,v our ara.-e; 

In th’ interim my letters .should lake place 
Of affidavits. Ihnnr. 

Count Keehleren should have inadci aydavil, timl 
his servants had been iillrmilcd, nnd tlu-ii Monsieur 
IWeMingt r would have done him justice. -Spt ctator, 
no. -tsl. 

Affled. part. adj. Joined by contract; 
artist nerd. Obsolete. # 

We In> offied, and sin'll assurance la’en, 

As sledl with either part’s agreement stand, 

Shahspi’ir, Tummy of the She i it, iv. 4. 

Affile, v. n. Folisb. Obsolete. 

Jk* must pivclie and well aid* his touire. 

Chattel r, Prologue to Cunt, rbury Tab s. 714. 
Affiliable, adj. Capable of bcin^ alhuatcd. 

(Senersited as the larger ones an* by l In* excess of 
heat which tlicoccnnin tropical ciiui:i!<*s continually 
aci|uiirs from the sun ; and generated as th«* smaller 
ones are by minor local dillcrences in tla* quantities 
of solar heat al>soj-bi*ii; it follows that the distribu- 
tion of sediment and other geological processes which 
these marine currents ell. i t, are affiliable upon tho 
force w hich the suit radiates. ■ liertn ct Sjnuevr, 
First Principles, ell. xvii. 

Affiliate, v. a. Connect in the way of de- 
cent. 

Still.it may he asked: How do these filets tend 
U\a:liliatcl\u' facility of hearing upon the aboriginal 
vegetative precedes 1 reply: ’1 hey lend to do no. 
ho far as they suggest that I In* contraction produced 
by any soiion, us vibration permeating a zoophyte's 
body results irum some modi deal ion of the vege- 
tal ivo ju'oei'.ss. — J/ t tin rt S/k im r, Principles of 
Psychology, pt. iii. eh. vni. 

Affiliation, a 1 . 

1. Cbarjro of paternity upon anyone. 

The t \ .1 Will. IV. o. ?ii, s. i In ivjmmIs or super- 
sedes all the prior legislative enactments respecting 
k'lstards born after 1 he passing of that Act, and as 
questions can but rarely arise ix*spirtiiig tlm main- 
tenance or u’fifmf i,i,i iff bastards bom laffore tlift 
passing ofthat \cl, il is considered not worth vvliiln 
(o encumber this work with any notice of them.— 
Hunt, dust ice of the Peace anil Parish Officer 
Hu. stunts, § t. 

2. General connection in the way of descent. 

Further, the relationship of the sense of smell to 
tin* fundamental organic actions is tract 'able, not 
only through its oililiation upon the sense of taste, 
but is traceable directly. — Herbert Sjmu'er, Prin- 
eipbsof Psychology, pt. iii. eh. xii. 

In the following extract it is inter- 
changed w\\\\ filial ion. 

Tin* |M*reeptions gainnl threugh the sensory or- 
gans and the actions performed by the motor ones, 
respectively Ihs'oiiii*. under the most complex form, 
si:ienlillc generalizations ami manufacturing o|H*ra- 
tioiis. A comparison of tlu* extremes does not veiy 
obviously display this ; but. on hsiking at tho transi- 
tions, tlu'_////if//oM. becomes manifest. . . . These 
truths, the alliliation of the sciences and hHs upon 
tiio lower forms of cognition and action, and this 
unit mil dependence of the seieiiecs and yrls . . 

. . throw kick a strong light upon Hie primitive 
eonneetion of the impressibilities and activities.— 
Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, pt. iiL 
cli. xii. - 

No nnalogiefl or affiliations with genuine sciences 
are distsivensl ; the new coiner emit inuesnn alien, un- 
incorporated with tho established scientifle system ; 
47 
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IT :i»'\ nitmcxinn is attempted lo bn proved, it 
is with nmith'T spurious .science, as in Hu.' case of 

{ ihrciio-iiicMiiiTisiii, where one il«*ln?»i«»ii is supported 
>y ihpiI 1 u r. — sir (•'. ('■ L* iris. On tlw Influence of 
Authority m Mn/firsnfOpiiiifin, eh. iii. 

Affined, n/lj. Joined hv utTinity to another ; 
related to another. Harr, 

If yisirl inll.v <i //’*/. or le-igu'd in nfilee, 

Tlimi .lust it< In it more or h ss than truth. 

Thou m l no s.iMirr. Sloth speor, Othello, ii. 3. 

Whether I. in mi.v just term am aWn'd 
To lm r I In* Moor. ‘ Shall sts nr, Othello, i. 1. 

Afflnea. s. [ns no example is known of this 
wonl in tin* sin'.nilttr, tlu* diameter of the 
plural form in the extrnet is doubtful : 
the author may have meant it for the 
plural of surli an English word as Affine, 
or for the plural of the Latin Affinis.] 
Eolations hv affinity. 

A (Unity, degenerating in honesty, is like foule 
sent is in afnire skiiine- such uWmk brim? as nnfrh 
credit amt eomfnrt lo their friends its do to 1 heir 
clothes. It i eh ('obi ,nt furnished with Vara tie of 
Em Ifeut inscriptions: li'dfi. 

Affinity. *. 

I. Rein t ion by marriage: (opposed to con- 
sanguinity , or relation by hifih). 

A breach was made with France itself, nntwi 
standing so strait au affinity, so lately accomplished ; 
ns if indml (neennling to (hat pleasant maxim «»f 
state) kingdoms were never imirried. Sir 11. 
Walton. 

With to. 

They liail left mine alive, by the blindness of rain 
kilim* many guiltless persons, eit her for affinity /« 
the tyrant, or enmity tu the tyrant-killers— A7r V. 
Sidney. 

With with. 

Ami Solomon made a 'Unity with Pharaoh kimr of 
^Kypt, ami liHjk I’liamoli's daughter. 1 Khigs.’m. 1, 

2 . Connexion; relation; resemblance. 

With with. 

The art of painlimrhath wonderful affinity with 
that of poelr y.—Hryih ii, Prtfarr to Translation of 
iHffr.xnuy. 

With to. 

Man is more distinguished by devotion than hy 
reason, as several lirule creatures discover some- 
thing like reason, t limi&rli I hey belriv not any thing 
that lwars tin* least affinity to devo'lio n.—.h/f/ <*■«//, 
Spectatin', mi *J01. 

Iii it few months it was annmmeed (hat lie was 
closely related by aflmity to the ni,\al house. — 
Macaulay, History of Enyland, eh. i. 

W’ith between. 

Then* is » rinse affinity hrtwrm imposture and 
credulity: a ereiliilinis man is generally a ilecei\er. 
mid lielieves 1 lie delusions with which It** ensnares 
the faith of others.-- Sir(l. f\ I.< wis , On tin fnfl inner 
of Authority in Matters of Opinion, eh. iii. 

Affirm, r. w. [Lat. aflinno.~\ Declare? ; tell 
confidently: (opposed to dun/). 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the laud Kalike lies in (iermauv, 

Between the IIuimIs of Salaaml of Five. 

Shakisjwar, Henry V. i. 2. 

Affirm, r. a. 

1. Declare positively. 

"Whom Paul i////n«*i/tolienlive. Acts, xxv. 10. 

2. Ratify or approve a former law, or judge- 
ment : (opposed to re nr sc or repent). 

The house of peers lialli a power of judjeatuii' 
in some eases, prop. rly to examine, and then to 
affirm ; or, if I here lie eaiise, to reverse the judg- 
menls wliii'h have been iri\en in I lie court, of king* 
lietieli. it, iron, .tdriet' fn Sir (Jeargr YlllifrS. 

\ffirmabie. udj. Capable of being affirmed. 
Hare. 

'those attributes and eoueeptions that wero ap- 
plicable and njlirmnlitr of him when present, are 
now affirvi.dde aryl aprilieable to him though past. 
—Sir M, Hole, Oriyi nation of Mankind. 

Affirmance, s. Jtnre. 

1. Confirmation : (oppos'd to repeal). 

This statute did but restore an mirimt statute, 
which was itself also made hut in ajjirniance or the 
common law.— Ilncon. 

2 . Confirmation, simply ; declaration. 

AVd eVii when solier truth prevails throughout, 
They swear il , 1 ill ajUrnmnrv hni'ds a doubt. 

• Cou'iK r. f onrersntinn, fid. 

This exactly w«.itmuos all lit ness with what is 
before nJIlriucd of that kind of uiusirk ; ’l wixt which 
(and all other by nuLlienliek ajllnn met.) uml the 
mind's allectMuiH there lire eertuiu imitations.— 
Boldin, On Drayton's J'olyolbum, vi. 
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Affirmation, s. 

1. Act of affirming or dcclanng: (opposed 
tu negation or denial). 

This freiitleman vouches, upon warrant, of bloody 
affirmation, his to lie more virtuous, ami less at- 
teinptable, than any of our ladies. - Shakesinar, 
Cymheliiie, i. 5. 

2. Position affirmed. 

That he shall receive no benefit from Christ, is (he 
affirmation whereon his despair is finindisl ; and 
one way of removing this dismal apprehension is, 
to eoiivmee him that Christ's death, if he perform 
the eonilitinii reipiin'd. shall eertaiuly belong to him. 
-- Hammond, On Fundamentals, 

3. Confirmation : (opposed to repeal). 

The learned in the laws «*f our laud observe, that 
our statutes sometimes are only I lie affirmation, or 
ralitlcalimi, of that which hy common law was held 
• before.- -Hookir, 

Affirmative, x. 

1. Affirmation: (opposed to negation or de- 
nial). 

Fur flic affirmative, wn are now to answer such 
i*i*i ml's of theirs ns have been before alleged.— 
J/unki r. 

Whether there are such beings or not. Tis sufll- 
cieiii fur my purpose that many have Ix'lieved the 
afli rmafi re— hrydeil. 

'The affirmatives are in d« ‘i n oust rable. — It ishop 
Sfdlinyjlei /, th'igiues Siicrw, ii. 1. 

This is such a bold a flic mat ire of the church of 
Untile, that not liiiig can sullhn lo rescue us from ail 
amazement in I lie consideration of it. Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Dissuasive from Popery, § »!. 

2. In (irannnnr. Particle yes or yea: (op- 
posed to no or nag). 

Tho rule that two' negatives make nn affirmative 
is only partial. In Creek, the second strengthens 
the denial. Sir J. Stoddard, Philosophy of Jmh- 
yiiaye. 

Affirmative, udj. 

1. Conveying mi affirmation. 

As ill algebra. when* affirmative ipianlities vanish 
or cease, there negative ones begin: soin mcchatiicks, 
where sit t radii »n eeases, tlieii! a repulsive) virtue 
ought tosuireed. Sir /. .Y ewtoii, Opt irks. 

2. Positive; dogmatical: (applied \n persons 

w ho have the habit of affirming with vehe- 
mence). I 

lie not confident and affirmative in an uncertain | 
matter, but report things modestly and temperately, | 
according lo the degree of that persuasion, which j 
is, or ought In be, begot let. by I lie ellieaey of the 1 
authority, or (lie reason, inducing tins*. Jinmy 
Taylor . “ 

In Logic. Positive: (opposed to nega- 
tin'). 

The principle of affirmative syllogisms is, that 
things which coexist with the same tiling exist 
with one anot her. Hi rbt ii Sjh no. r, FrineipUs of 
Psychnloijy, eh. i. 

Affirmatively, adc. In an affirmative, or 
po>iti\c, manner. 

The ii-sisi hi of man hath no such restraint: con- 
cluding not only affirmatinly, Imt negatively; lmt 
only tillirmitig there is no magnitude beyond the 
last heavens, hut also denying th-iv is any vacuity 
within them. - Sir T.Jtnavne, Vulgar V.rronrs. 

1 believe in t.ioil. First, in (.toil affirmatively, I 
lielirvc be is; against nllieism. Secondly, ill (i<*d 
exclusively, not in gods; against polytheism and 
id' i la try. - Jiishop Ptursun, Fsitosition of the L’rud, 
art. i. 

Affirmer. s. Oik? who affirms. 

The burthen of the proof in law resloth upon the 
ajlirna r.—ltishnp nramhatl. Schism guarded, p.lis.'i. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our 
whole duly to tiod and mao. and the denier, hy the 
wonl virtue, menus only courage, or at most, our 
dutyr towards our neighbour, without including, in 
the' idea of it, Iho duly which wo owe to tJod. - 
Watts, Loyick. 

Affix, v. a. [Lat. ujfi.rns, part, of ({ffigo.] 

1. Unite* to flu* end ; subjoin. 

lie that has sell led in his mind determined ideas, 
with names affimi to them, w ill Is* able to discern 
their dillcrencex one from another. Lackr. 

If men constantly affixid applause and disgrace 
where liny ought, the principle of shame would 
have a very good iiilliieneo on public conduct ; 
though on secret villunies it layn no restrain!,.— 
Rogers, Sermons. 

2. Coiiiircf. consequentially. 

Tin* doctrine of irresistihilily of grace, in working 
whatsoever it works, if it Ih* acknowledged, there is 
nothing to be qf/lxt to gratitude.— Hammond, On 
Fundamentals. 

3. Simply fasten or fix. Obsolete. 

Her modest eye, abashed to behold 
So many gn wrs as on her do staro, 

Upon the lowly ground uJ]U\d are. Spenser, 
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Affix, x. Appendii^e; addition. In Gram* 
mar : syllable or letter united to the end 
of a word (opposed to prefix). 

Tin* vulgar sort of Jews, neglect iitg their own ma- 
ternal tongue, the Hebrew, kiegiin to s|mak the 
Chaldee ; lint not having the right accent of it, aiul 
fashioning that new learned luiiguage to their own 
innovation of |M>ints, affixes, and conjugations, out 
of llial intermixture of lleliis*o unit Chaldee re- 
sulted a third language, culled to this day the tiy- 
riu»*k Howell, I n iters, ii. (W. 

Affixlon. 8. Act hy which anything is affixed ; 
state of being affixed, llarc. 

Six several times do wo find that Christ shed his 
blood; in his circumcision, in his agony, in Ins 
crowning, in his scourging, in his ajfixwn, in his 
transfixion.— Jiishop Hall, works, ii. 

Affixture, x. Addition. 

These essays [Essays Moral and Literary] l| ]n 
well-known production of tlicltcv. Yiccxiiinis Knu\, 
J).l >., first appeared miunyimmsly in the year 1777, iii 
a small volume octavo, ami, meeting with a favour- 
able reeept ion. were soon republished willi tile ndili- 
t inn of a second volume and w tth the affixture of I lm 
author’s utiiuv.- ■ Drake, Unsays illustrative if Bau- 
bles, ii. 3itf. (Ord MS.) 

Afflatus, s. [Lat.: in resfiect to its etymo- 
logy on-blowing: allied, by the meaning 
it su^psts, to inspimtiii-- in-breathing . j 
Communication of power hy inspiration. 

The prophets and teachers, fn lho.se times, are 
wvkoiied as men who exercised those ofiiei*s hy n 
spiritual affiatns, anil were eunhled tn j.ierfonu l.lmm 
hy the miraculous gilts of the Holy Spirit limi 
Vouchsafed to them. Whitby, Paraphrase and 
Commentary on tlic Xcw Ttsf ament. fivnenA preface. 

The p<s*t writing agaiif.d Ins genius will Is* like a 
prophet without his affiatns.- Spiumr, On Nm 
Odyssey, 

Hr observe Herr Doctor Mcmcr, in his spacious 
Magnetic Halls. Long stoled lie walks; ivvcre'fil, 
glancing upwards, ns iii rant cumim rcc; au :uitii|iiu 
Egyptian hierophant in this mw age. Sufi music 
this; breaking lit lully tlu* suend stillness. Koiiml 
their imprnclic mystery, which to the e>e is aura 
lulls with water, sit breathless, rod in' hand, (lm 
circles of In aut.v and lashion, each ciii'le u living 
circular pa.ssn.u-fi.»wer, ivpi'cling the magnet u* 
afflatus, and iicw-imiiiiifiiclured h« a\i ii-oii-eartli. • 
Carlyle, Fn neh Jit rotation, pt. i. h. i. eh. vi. 

Afflict, v, a. [ Lai. njjllrtns, part, of afjtigo - 
ntiil down.J Tut to psiin ; grieve; tor- 
nu*nt ; break ; oterllirow. 

It Lcachetli us, how (hui thought fit to plague ami 
afflict them ; it doth not appoint in wliat form and 
manner we ought t«» punish tin* sin of idolatry in 
others. Hooker, v. I". 

O coward conscience! hmv dost thmi afflict nit^ 
The lights I min blue [s it not dead midnight P 
Cold fearful dropssland on my I ii-mlil invr ilesli, 

Shakispi or, Richard Hi. v.3. 

A melancholy tear ajfhefs m.v eye, 

And my heart labours with a sudden sigh. I } rior. 

Then* rest, if any rest can barlnmi* there; 

And. re-assembling our ufflieft d powers, 

Consult how we may heiii'cl'orlh most otl'end 
Our enemy, Milton, Parailisc Jjtsl, i. lsfi. 

Willi at. 

The mother was so afflict, it at the loss of a fil'd 
hoy. who was her only son, that she died Tor grief of 
it.-- Addison, S/Hvlafor. 

i Afflictadnew. s. Attribute suggested by 
Afflicted. 

Thou art deceived if thou IhinkesltJod delights 
in Hie afflicted ness of his creature. — Jiishop Hull, 

| Jiotm in 0 dead. (Itieli.) . 

i Affliction, s. 

1. CiitiM* of pain or sorrow; rtilamity. 

To Hie flesh, ns the Apostle himself grant cth, all 
affliction is naturally grievous: tlieivlbn* nature, 
which eauseth fear, teaelieth to pruy agaiust alt 
adversity. Hooker, v. IS. 

We’ll bring you to one lhnt you have cozened of 
money; 1 think lo repay that money will be a biting 
afflict ion. Shaki spear. Merry Wi nit of Windsor, v. 5. 

2. State of sorrowfulness; misery: (opposed 
to>//, prosperity). 

iti > s1d<*s you know# 

Prosperity’s the very linnet of love, 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 
Affliction niters. Shakesfiear, Winter's Tale, iv. Jh 

Some virtues are only hccii in affliction, mid anow 
in pnujiHjrity.-- -Addison, Spectator, no. 2B7. 

Afflictive, udj. Tontlrm?^ to cause afflic- 
tion ; painful ; tormenting. Hare. 

Another is led, by the spirit of bondage, tn slavish 
fears, nnil afflictive horrours . — Jiishop Hall, Re- 
mains, p. UK. .ii 

They round martyrdom a duty, dressed up indeed 
with ull that was terrihlo and afflictiw to human 
nature, yot not at all tbo less a duty.— South. 
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Nor enn they find 

Whore to retire themselves, nr where appease 
Til' afflictive keen desire of fooil, <>x)f<W*t 
To winds, and storms, and jaw'H of savage death. 

• A. Philips. 

Restless Proserpine . . . 

... on the spacious land and liquid main. 

Spreads alow disease and darts afflictive pain. 

Prior. 

Alllictlvcly. adv. IVmfully, ns ill n state* 
of affliction. Harr. 

Tins the fnllen nngels understand; who, having 
acted their lirst purl in heaven, an: made sharply 
miserable liy transition, and more afflictiivly fed 
Hie contrary state of hell.- Sir T. lirmcne, Christian 
Morals, x. t. » 

^aincnce. s. [Fr. affluence ; Lilt, ufflucntia.'] 

1. Act of flowing to tiny place; concourse. 

1 shall not relate the '’affluence of young nobles 
from hems* into Spain, after the voiee of our prince ‘ 
liciug then* had Ims-ii noised .— Sir H. Wot (oh. ! 

Not only wiiHthefi///«rafrof si rangers and visitors 
to Athens eoutiuuiiily augmenting, lint wealthy iih*ii 
wen: easily found to incur tliGcxiM-nse of t mining ‘ 
the el torus and actors .—Urate, History of i truce , . 
eh. Ixvii. I 

2. Exuberance of riches ; stream of wealth ; 1 

plenty ; abundance. ! 

Those ilegnsu of fortune which give fulness mid 
affluence to one station, may lx 1 want and penury ill 
another. 11 


I 


powerful bidders prevented fm> euni|H'tition, the 
prices worts often merely nominal. Thus many old '■ 
and honourable famtluw disnp|iean*d and wen* In aid 
of no more; and litany new men rose rapidly to 
affluence.— Macaulay, History of England, eh. i. j 

Affloency. Stuno as Affluence. Hare. 

A friend of mine, who is mi excellent anatomist, 
has promised me hy the Jirst opportunity to dissect 
A woman’s tongue, and to examine whether there 
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to lie done hy us ; I could wish so and so ; I could 
even afford to do this or that —Archbishop Til/nt- 
son, v. 1H. 

They 1111 their uingnziucN in times of the greatest 

plenty, tlmt so they may afford elieapi-r, and im 

the public revenue ill a siiinll expellee of its mem. 
tiers. — Addison, Travels in Holy. 

The same errours run through all families, whi*n* 
then* is wealth enough to a ford that their sons may 
be good for nothing. Smft, On minimi /Munition. 

ford. v. a. (inint; confer; allow; sumtly. 

So soon as Mimrinon there nrrivnl, the door* 

To liim did open, and afford t d way. 

Spenser, Faerie Quern. 

This is thecousolntion of a]] good men, unto whom 
his ubiquity afford* th emit iiiunl eomfort and m*cu- 
rity; nnil this is the nlflirtioii of ln-11, to whom it 
afordith despair and remediless calami I y.—Sir T. 
Jirowne, Vulgar Errours. 

The introduction to Iiogie should afford answers 
1o the following questions. -Sir IF. Hamilton, Ltc- 
tuns, i. ft. 

Affordment. s. Grant ; donation. Obsolete, 
rare. 

Your favours have .1 noble and fn*e aspect to nil 
dedications, Ac., as appeared hy your forward helps 
and afforduunts to Mr. I'lirchas in the production 
of his \oluinmotiH work.— bird, biscourse 1 of the 
Strl of the It , 1 uia ns, ikdi cation: lljftU. 

Afforest, v. a. Turn ground into forest. 

II npiieaivth, liyCluirla de Forest a, that he of • 

1 tea many woods and wastes, to tin* griciriiicc of 


forest v 

the subject, which hy that law were disafforested.— 
Sir John Darits , Oil Inland. 


Lot joy or nuti', let affluence or content. 

And the pay conscience of a life well spent, 

Calm every thought, inspirit every grace. Pope. 1 
As money was miiv, as the market wns trim led, Afforeat&tion. s. Turning of ground into 
a. ll„' tillo .;i, ui*vur<MUi.l n» lh- wo ii W im0.y Jor( , st . , n , ltin(f „ s a f or( . st . 

The charter de Forcsta wnstn n*forin the iucroach. 
ments made in the time of Iticlmrd Land Henry 11. 
who lmd made new a fort stations, and much ex- 
tended tile riirour of tin* forest laws. Sir M. Hale, 
History of the Common Law <\[ England. 

Affr&p. i». a. LX.Fr. affrupper.] Strike; 
niiike n blow. Obsolete , rare. 

They 1 h*cii ymet, both ready to offrap. 

When .suddenly that warriour guu abuse 
His threatned spearc. 

Sju-nser, Faerie Queen, ii. 1, *20. 


may not la* in it certain juices which render it so , 
woinleifully voluble or timpani, or whether Hit* 
fibres of it ..ay not Is* made up of n line or morn 
pliant thread ; or whether there nn* not in if some 
particular muscles which dart it up and down b.v Afirap. r. a. Strike down. 


Mich sudden slaves and vibrations ; «>r whether in 
the last place, then* may In* certain undiscovered 
channels miming from the head to this little instru- 
ment of loquacity and conveying into it a perpetual 
nj/lmucy at animal spirits.-- Addison, Sptdatur, no. 
2t7. 

Affluent, adj. 

1. Flowing to nny part. 

These parts are no more than foundation-piles of | 
tlu. 1 ensuituc body, which are allerwards to ho in- i 
creaseil mid raised to a irreiifer hulk by t lie a film at . ; 
hloisl, that is transmitted out of the mother's body. : 
- Horny , bison esc of Consumptions. 

2. Abundant.; exuberant; wealthy. 

T see thee. Lord and end of my desire. 

Loaded and blest with all the afflm u( store. 

Which human vows at smoking shrines implore. 

Prior. 

Hogg first made himself know n hy a volume of 
poems published in Nil, from which date lus irre- 
gular Suit a ffl nt nf lieu ins continued to pour forth 
Verse and prow as long as lie lived. — Craik, History 
qf English Lift rat ure, ii. p. 51 ft. 

Affluent, s. Smaller, or secondary, river, 
flowing into a larger, or primary, one. 

Tlu: Danilin* receives two hundred affluents', the 
Nile, accord mi; to Pliny, uvilk.—Eiicyclu/nedia Mc- 
tropolitaua. liinrs. 

Afflux, x. Act of flowing ; that, which flows 
to a particular place. 

Thc^ause hereof cannot he a supply hy procrea- 
tions*. ergo, it must is* by new affluxes to London 
out of the country.— (Iraunt. 

The infant prows bigger out of thn w'ouih by ag- 
glutinating on 0 afflux of blood to another.— Jlarccy, 
Discourse. of Consumptions. 

Au animal that must lie still, receives the a flux of 
colder or warmer, dean or foul waler, ns it UupjH’iis 
to conic to it. —Ijocke. 

Affluxlon. .v. That which flows from one 
> place to another ; act of flowing. 

All iiillaiiimatioti cither simple, consisting nf an 
hot and Naiigniiimus affluxion, or else dciioiuiuubu 
from other humours, according unto thn predomi- 
nancy of uii'lHTicholy, phlegm', or chulcr. Sir T. 
Hrownr, Vulgar Errours. 

AffArd. v. u. [N.F. uffettrer --- value, appraise.] 


Obsolete , rare. 


1 have bee# trained lip in warlike stowre, 

To tossen spear ami shield, and to offrap 
The wurlike rider, Ac. 

S/ieiisrr, Faerie Queen, iii. 2, 0. 

Affr&y. v. a. [X.Fr. effruya\\ Affright ; 
terrify ; strike* with tear. Hare. 

Tlu* same to wight he never would disclose, 

Hut when as monsters huge lu: would dismuy, 

Or daunt unequal ni , mic!f of his Tim's, 

Or when the llj iug heavens lie would affray. 

SjH iisir, Faer ie Queen. 
Af&ray. s. Affright; fear. Hart. 

Hut yet I am in great affraie 
Lest tlum sliould'ht not iloe ns [ snie. 

ttoiiiaunt of tlu Hose, v. 4:107. 

Affray, s. Same as Fray. 

f.ot the night 1 m: calm and qiiietaomn, 

AVit liout tempestuous storms or sad affray. 

Spenser. 

The unquiet thoughts of the heart arising frmn 
ambition, from malice and envy, and desire of re- 
venge, are those which an* guilty of the general af- 
frays nud lihsidslleds of Lho world. - Hi shop Hall, 
It, ma ins, p. r»7. 

When with the Scorpion proud Apollo plays, 

The vines are t rod and carried to their press, 

The woods are felled 'gainst winter's sharp affrays: 

When graver years my judgments did address, 

1 'gnu repair my rums ami decays, 

Kxeliuugiiig will In wit and soothfast nctM, 
Claiming from time and nge no good hut this, 

To see uiy sin, nml sorrow* for my miss. 

It. (inxme. Poems. 

Affrnyer. s. One who takes part in affrays. 
Hare. 

As namely the statutes made for hue arid cry nftcr 
felons, and tlu* statutes made against murtherers, 
roblHTS, felons, night-walkers, affray* rs, armor 
worne in ti*rroroin. riots, forcible entries, and till 
oilier force and violenci* ; all which Im* ilim-tly 
against the peats*. — Ikilhm, Country Justice: 1020. 

Aft-et. *. [?] Furious onset; immediate 
attack. Obsolete. 

A trumpet blew; they both together met 
AYillt drcndfull font* and furious intent. 

Cureless of perill in their Item* affret. 
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would quickly blacken t hem ; arid, enngruoiislv hcre- 
linto. 1 have found pi*ns blackened nlmost all over, 
when 1 lmd awhile carried them ubout me in a silver 

Cll.se. — llnyte. 

Kvery pitiftil \g*e seeks the enlargement of itself 
by a contagious affrirtion of nil eapuliln subjects.— 
llalliicrll, Mdatupi'ontta, p. 115. 

Affriend. v.ti. Hcconu* reconciled ; become 
friends. Obsolete. 

When she saw that cruel I war so ended. 

And deadly fiM*s so faithfully affreialnl, 
lit Imely wise site gait the lady greet. 

Sjwnsrr, Faerie Queen, iv. ft, 6^. 

Affright, v. a, [A.S. fiff'rif/htnn.] A fleet with 
a sudden impression of fear. 

Thy name affrights uie, in whose sound is death. 

Shakes/n-ar, Henry VI. Part. 11. iv. 1. 

fiod-likc his counigi* msmu'iI. w I torn nor delight 
Could soften, nor lho face of death affright. 

Waller. 

He, when his country ftlm'nten’il with alarm) 
Requires his courage and his cotiriii’rgig arm, 

0 Shall, iiiuro than once, the Punic minds affright. 

Dry den, Virgil's JCncid. 

With at. 

Thou slialt not Ik* affrighted at them: for th« 
Lord t hy tied is among you.— Ikuterunomy, viL 21, 

Willi u’it/i. 

As one affright 

With hellish rlemls' or furies' mud uproar, 

He 1 lien uprose. S/nnsi r , Ft uric Queen, ii. 5. 

Affright, .v. 

• 1. Terror ; fettr. 

As the moon, elnathed with cloudy night, 
Does shew to him tlr.it walks in fear* nml sad 
affright. Simmer, Faerie Queen . 

Wide was his parish. noL contracted close 
lit streets, lint here and there a stragirling house; 

Yet still In* was at hand, witliuiit request. 

To sene the sick, to siieixntr the distress'd: 
Templing, on foot, alone, without affright, 

Thn dangers of a dark tempestuous night. 

bryihn. Fables. 

The quarrel, which was but thn accidental cause, 
hastened 011 the iliseotery of it. in (K'easiuriing her 
affright. -It. Jouson, Mag m tic Lady. 

rauso of four; terrible* object; drpadful 
apivaranco. 

f see the gods 

I'pbraid our suH’rings, and would humhio them, 

Hv wilding tlicv* affrights, while wt* an* here. 

That we might laugh ut their ridiculous fear. 

11. Jon si m. f'atiline. 

The war nt hand nppenrs with more affright. 

And ris«*s ev'ry moment *o the sight. 

brydeu, Virgil's .Fund, 

The manner huw\ ns I say. is hy rewanis. promises, 
terrours, affrights, punisliiucnls,—. Jlurtmi, Anatomy 
if Melancholy, ji. tH7. 

This affnght and amazement of the Jews was fore- 
wen hy St. lVtvr and St. Paul. Harris, On Isaiah, 
liii. p. 1 7s. 

< m the iiismai nf rights, which the darkuess of tho 
night- pn-scnls to an impious udulft n r.—Fvatlcy, 
Honour of Chastity, p. 13. 

Affirigbtedly. adv. Under the impression 
of fear. 

The thunder of their rago, and boist’rons strug- 
gling, make 

Tile neighbouring forests round affng/i fatly to 
Hrayton, PglyotOiui 
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t v , j S/ienser, Faerie Queen. 

He able to sell ut a {riven jiria; ; have the Affrictlon. s . [T,nt.. affrietio , -onix.] Act 
pecuniary means, or money power, to do 0 f ru blmitf one tiling upon another, 
anything : have the newer orenernlly. I imyo divers tinti*s observed, in wearing silvor- 

expreu a hilted swords, that, if they ruhbnd upon my cloaths, 
■ ■ * ■ if they were of a light-coloured doth, the affriction 


nythiug ; have the power generally. 

Wo are wont to say, when wo would ex F .^» « 
Vol I* ^ 10 which hi not fit, uor intended 


quake. Hrayton, Pgtyotbiun, 12. 

Alfrigbter. .v. One who fri^litcns. 

Tim famous Don Quixule of tin* Mancha, the 
rightcr of w rongs, the lvdrosser of injuries, the pro- 
tector of damsels, the affrightcr of giants— Mult-on, 
Translation of bon Quixote, i. iv. 25. 

Affrightful. adj. Full of affright or terror ; 
terrible; dreadful. 

These colder climates are rarely infested with such 
affrightful accident s.--Jiishop Halt. S rinnns, ,'ift. 

There is an absence of all that is destructive or 
affrightfnl to human nature.— l)r. U. More, Decay 
of Christ inn Piety, 

Alfrightment. s. 

1. Impression of fear ; terror. 

She awaked with the affright mint of a dream.—- 
SirlLWotton. 

Passionate wonls or blows from the tutor, (ill Hie 
child's mind with lerrouraml affright meat', which 
immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves no room 
for other impression#- -Locke. 

2. State of tearfulness. 

Whether llmse that, under any anguish of mind, 
return to affrightments or doublings, have not been 
hypocrites.— Hammond. 

3. Act of terrifying. • • 

Hut here was your cunning: it appears most 
plainly that you, thinking Iter to lx; • otic of tho 
trade, 1 bought to inako a psty of her purse; hut, 
since your affright ment could not make her ojieu 
unto you, you thought to make her inuuamey smart 
for it .—Drome, Northern Las*. 
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Affront, v. a. [Kr. affronter."] 

1. Moot fart* to fiirt* ; encounter. 

AVo ha vo closely sent- for Hnml« % t liitlirr, 

Timlin*, ns ’I were hy accident may here 
Affront 0|»ln*lin. Shakesfirar, I Fa inlet, hi. 1. 

^lh« seditious, tin* next day, affnmhA tin* king's | 
forces at tin* i-nt ruin' of «i highway; wlmm when 
tln*v found I ml It n*snly and revdiite tu light, they 
desired cntcrparlnncr.- -Sir J. Jlayirard. 

ills Imly rib-s ami solemn toasts profan'd. 

Anil with' tln-ir darkness durst affront his light. 

Milton, Paradise hist, i. 390. 

Manv of IlifJi* persons aii* said to liavi* ln*i*n men 
of blemished diameter. ami tin* occupations oflln-ir 
rarlii'r lii r <**« render tilts mil altogether improbable; 

* lmi this furnishes hy no nicaiiH a siiMlrirnl reason 
for doubting tin* earnestness of tin* feeling that al 
this tiun* itnlmril them to affront nil tin* mails of 
nn undertaking which, if not entirely hopeless, was 
at least fraiiuht with extreme and obvious danger.-- 
Knti/ilc, State i'liptrs unit Li fter*, p. 10 k 

2. Offer :iu open insult; offend uvoweilly. 

Hut hafm premies not sin ; only our Toe, 

Tempt imr, affronts us with his foul esteem 1 
Of our integrity. Milfoil, Paradise Lost, ix. 327. 

I would leani the cause. why Tnmsinuiid, 

Within my palnee walls, within my hearing 
Almost within my sight, affronts n prims*, 

Who shortly shall command him. 


AFLO 


I nto the daughter of a wort films king. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VI. Part II. iv. 1 . 

Bind ; join. 

1 derogate nothing from thnt Synod, [of Port,] 
nor any particular man in thnt Synod. For those 
divines that wen* lliere.ofonr eliureh. thoprinripal 
of them sometime was my worthy friend and nc- 
fpiaintaiirr: the ma jor part of them were myaneieiit 
acquaintance likewise, and one of them brought up 
with me of a eliilil ; so that personal respects rather 
seem Uiajlir me unto thnt Synod.— Montagu, Ap/wl 
hi Ca sar, p. ( IP. 

Ally. v. n. Put. confidence in ; put trust in ; 
confide. Obsolete. 

Manns Andivnieus. so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 

That I will hero dismiss my loving friends, 

Shakesp/ar, Titus indi'onicus, i. 1. 

Wo affie in your loves and understandings. 

II. Jousou, Sejanns. 

Without which ["the divine gnus* | if any mini dis- 
pose hiiiiM'lf to readiuir, affy in if only ill Ins own wit 
and understanding, it w ill lie the next way to frus- 
1 rale and make void both all my pains and his.— 
t'other by, Athcomasth', p. 5. 


Dryden, Spanish Friar. Afield. 0(1 V. [oilJlC-fd . J 

This brings to mind 'FtuMinar. fondness for the ] § r [' () jljp field. 


gladiator, and is interpreted as satire. Hut how ran 
one imagine that the lathers would have dans] to 
ajrront the wife of Aurelius:— Addison, 

Affront. s. (the invent here is the stittie ns 
thnt of the verb, contrsiry to the rule which 
separates a survey from to surny.) 


1. Insult offered to the fnee; contemptuous o. In the field. 


Wi* drove afield, and both together lieanl 
What time tlie «n',v fly winds her sultry horn, 
Rattening our Uucks with the fresh dews of night. 

Milton, F.yvidas, 27. 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew. 

Tn inilk my kiue, fur so should housewives do. 

(Jay. 


or rude treetment; rout timely. 

He would often maintain riant ianus, in diking 
affront sin his son.— Huron, Essays. 

You’ve done enough; foryoii design'd my chains: 
The grace is lanish'd, hut lh* affront remains. 

hrydt u. A nre ny zebe. 

ire Unit is found reasonable in one thing, is eon- 
eluded lo he so in all : and In think or say otherwise 
is thought so unjust an affront, and so senseless a 
censure, that nobody \entmvs to do it .—Darke. 

There is nothing which we receive with so much 
reliietams* ns adviee; we 1 mk upon the man who 
gives it us as ottering an affront to our understand- 
ing, and treating us like children or iileots.— Addi- 
son, S/n eta for, no. ft 1 2. # 

2. Outrun 1 ; act ofcoutempt: disgrace. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with fold affronts, 
Abom'iat ions rather. 

Mdtoii, Paradise Ihf/aiiird, iii. I AO. 

Antonins attacked the pirates of Crete, and. hy 
his too great presumption was defeated; upon the 
hi * n so of wliiefi affront lie died with grief. -Ar/aifh- 
nof, Tahhsof ancient Coins, Weights, and Mtasuns. 

3. Knrountpr. 

Fearless of danger, like n petty god 
I walk'd about, admir’d of all. and dreaded 
On hostile ground, iioiu* daring my njFrmd. 

Mil ton. Samson Ayonistes, ft29. 


Affrontedly. ode. Provokingly. Obsolete 
His majesty hath observed, that ever since his 

coming to the crown, the popular sort of lawyers Afllghted. Oil). leN'llied. Obsolete. 


In iM'seod-tiiui*. when hound toliom 
Hives ear I ill buck he kill’d. 

And little lads with pipes of corn 

Sit. keeping liefists afield. Old IJallads, i. 332. 

Afire, adv. [cw fire.] In a state of inflam- 
niiition. 

Ha ! treason ! wn thee he! 

That thou hast told the privily 
Which a lie wemeii most desire: 

I woulde that thou were afire! 

Coirer, Caufessio A maid is, i. 

This Jason young, the more sliWgau desire 
To look on him ; so was she set afire 
With his lieauty, and liiKseuielvncss. 

Lydyatr. Fall of Princes, eh. ft. 

Powder is ready, ami enough to work it, 

The match is left afire. 

Ilea u mo/it ,uid Fhtchr, Island Princess, ii. I. 
All At. ode. Level with tin* ground. liar *. 

When you would li:m* many new roofs of fruit- 
trees, take a low tree, and how it, and lay all his 
branches. 7 //o/ upon the ground, and cast earth upon 
them, and every twig will lake root. — Uncoil, lit- 
toral History. 

Aflaunt. ode. In a fijtuntiii'r manner. 

lie that of himself doth brag, boast, ami vaunt, 
Hat Ii ill neighbours about him to set. him afiannt. 

IVd/ial, Dictionary, p. 2li»: ed. IdlW. 
Ili.s hat all eifiiund,nm\ hefealhertsl with all kiude 
of colouml plumes. - Copley, JV its. Fits, and Fancies. 


have Is'en tin: men that limst afi'r><nti d/y in all par- 
liaments li.'uet riHlden upon lus prerogative. Huron, 
v. 42s. 

Affronting, port. adj. Willi the quality of 
utlVmitiii^ ; cMufunjelimis. 

Among words which signify the same principal 
' leas, some are clean ami deeeut, others unelea 


Judas looke a special pleasure to see them so 
lfiii/hfed. Sir T. Mure. (Rich.) 

Ado At. eif/v. 

1 . C’uvercil with water. 

The dmc lifter she left; the ark found no rest for 
the sole of her foot, ill tho widu world, lieing I lieu 
nil a final, -(lutakcr, lft.. 


some are kind, nihers ai7* afironlimj and reproach- J % j Vln-itimr • Who im in tlio unloi* • imf 
fill, iieeause of I he secoudarv idi-a wiliell cusloiu lias | ~* f ,, n o’ OOrilL lip 111 lllC WiTltr, IlOt 

..in. ...i i.. . i ir .ii.. » a. L 


allixed lit 1 lii-111. Watts, / jay irk. 

Affr6nttve. ndj. Tendency to cresite siffroiit. 

How much more ajfrontirr it is to de>iiisc mercy 
ruling h t v the golden sceptre of pardon, Ilian hy the 
iron rod of a penal law. Smith, Sir awn mi the Re- 
storation. 

Affuso. v.o. [Lilt, offttsus , pari, of ttffuwlo - 
pour mi.] 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained any 
volatile salt or spirit, which would prohahly have 
discovered itself, hy making nu ebullition with the 
affnst it liquor.-- Hoyle. 

Afltision. s. Act of pouriu^ one thin^ upon 
another. 

Upon Hie affusion of a tincture of galls, it imme- 
diately liceame as black an ink. -O’ri ir. Must mu. 

When the Jews liaplizcd their children in order 
lo eimfiueisiou, it. seems to have Ihvii iiidilt'erent 
writh them, whether it wiin done hy iiuiuersioiror 
affiisioh . — Wheat h y, national Illustration of the 
Book if Com mo pro ye r.p. 3fi2. 

Afljf. v. a. [N.l’r. ajfier = confide, or trust to 
Anyone.] Obsolete. 
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sinking. 

There art* generally several hundred loads of lim- 
ber a final, for they cut above twenty-live leagues up 
the river; mill other rivers bring in their contribu- 
tions. Addison , Ten rets in Italy. 

I luring eleven long years niter tiro pillage of 
Rouen, Osker continued afloat, incessantly occu- 
pied in devastation.— AYr P. Patyracc, Jhkury if 
Knyla nd and of Sonnandy, i. 428. 

The tall masts i|iiiver’d as they Jny afloat. 

The temples and tho people nml the shore; 

One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,- mid nothing more. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women, 211. 

3. In u fiejurative. sense*. Within view; in 
motion ; not fainting or sinking. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Wliieh taken at I he flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, nil the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallow s and in miseries. 

On such u full sea arc we now ajlant. 

Shakespvar, Julius Casnr, iv. 3. 
Take nny passion of Hie soul of man, while it is 

E redoiuinanl and afloat, and, just in the critical 
eililit of it, nick it with sumo lucky or unlucky 


AFOR 

word, mid you may ns certainly ovprrnlfl ft to vow 
own purpose, as a spark of lire, foiling upon jrnn- 
ii°TW T ’ W * ,,,IWlil,ly l,low 11 U J»*-^ thmth. Sermons, 

Mv heart, I tlmnk find, is still efftmt; my ftpirlti 
nIihII not sink with the ship, nor go an inch lower.— 
J/otrell, Letters, iv. 39. 

Afo6t. (irfn. [on foot.'] 

1. On foot : (opposctl to on horseback), 

T have known when lm would have wolkod ten 
uule afoot ‘to sis * n good MMour.-Rhakespcar, Much 
Ado about Sothiny, ii. 3. 

2. In motion. 

J . )r V>”a and OomwnU’a pow’rayou heard not- 

t Tis said t hey an; if not. 

Rhakcspcar, King Lear, ir. 3. 

3. In net ion : fas, a desie/n is afoot). 

I pr’ythee. when thou sis st that art afoot, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe mine uncle. Hhakespmr, Hamlet, iii, a, 

4. Ablo to walk. 

Sir I !d ward t.’oko la now afoot, and neoordingto 
your eommaiiils, we pructsal to l’eaeock’a examina- 
turn. — Haro n, vi. 2-10. 

Afdro. tide. 

1. In time fnrrgoric or past. 

WhosneviT should make light of any thing (for* 
spoken «.r written, out of his own luaise a tree should 
be taken, and he thereon Is* Imiiged. Kstlrns, vl. *>2 
irhe uexer drink wine afore, it will go near to 
remove his lit . , Shakes in ar, Tempest, ii. 2. 

2. Kirst in the way. 

Emilia, run ymMo the citadel, 

And tell my lord mid Indy what hath hop’d; 

M ill ymi go on a Jon V Khaki spear, Othello , v. 2. 

3. In front; in tlu 1 fore-part. 

Approaching nigli, luyeaml higlwi/nra 
His lasly monstrous, horrilile and vast. 

, , Hi* user. Faerie Queen. 

•1. HiitlicT than. 

Afore I’ll 

Endiin* the tyranny of such a ttmgne, 

And Mieh a pride— What will you do?— 

Tel 1 1 rut Ii. Jl. Jmtson, Magnetic Lady. 

Afore, firry. 

1. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence he not. speedy, I slinll bothero 
afore y • ill. — Shahis/Iiac, King Liar, i. 6. 

2. Prior or sujM*rior to. 

In this Trinity, none is afuro or after another. - 
Athanasian Cneil. 

3. As in the presence of; under the notice 
of. 

.H'orr find. I speak simply,--//. Jonmm, Every 
Man out of fiis Ununair, ii. 3. 

Shun Id In- fm-sur.'ir'l. make nil tin* nflidavila 
Aimiiist it that lie e-mld , afore the beiieli 
And twenty juries, In* would hr cmniiie’d. 

If. Jmtson, Staple o/Xcics, v. t. 

4. Noting the right of choice. 

I com mend your resolution, Hint (notwithstanding 

nil the dangers l laid afore you, in the voice uf u 
night-crow) would yet go on, and Is: yourself. II. 
Joitsmi, Epic n lie, iii, ft. 

Afore in composition. 

For the doubtful nature of some of the 
compounds see A ft e r . 

Atdregoing. adj. doing before. 

All other nouns ending in ’Jess* do follow tho 
general rule aJ\ rcyoing.- Ldy, tlrammar. 
Aforohand. adv. 

1. By a previous provision. 

Many of tlm particular subjects of discourse nro 
occasional, and such as cannot ajorehaiul la* re- 
duced lo any certain account.— Dr. H. More, 0»- 
r ernnu nt of the Tongue. 

2. Provided; prepared; previously* fitted. 

For it will I mi said, that in the former times, 
whereof we have spoken, Spain wiis not no migliiy 
as now it is; and England, on tlm other aide, was 
more aforc/iniul in nil matters of ]>ower. -Hthvn, 
Considerations on War with Sfmn. 

Aforementioned, adj. Mentioned before. 
Among tlm nine other pnrts, live nro not in a con- 
dit ion to give alms ol' relief tn those tfart-mentiontft ; 
bring \rry m*ar reduced themselves to the wuuh 
miwmlili* condition. ■ -Addison. 

Aforenamed, adj. Named before. 

Imitate something of circular form, In which, m 
in nil oilier nfunnnmrU proportions, you shall help 
yourself by the diameter.— Peacham, On Drawing. 
Aforesaid, adj. Said before. 

It n«s‘d not go for repetition, if we resume again 
that wliieh we said in tho aforesaid experiment.- - 
llacon, Xaturul History, no. 771. 

Aforetime, adv. In time past. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickedness, now thy 



A FJ? A 

sin* which thou hast committed aforetime arc come 
to light.— Susanna, 52. 

Afraid, tidj. 

1. Struck vrWi four ; terrified ; fearful. 

So persecute them with thy tempest, and innko 
them rtf raid with thy storm .--Psalms, lxxxiii. 15. 

2. With of before the? object of fear. 

Then 1 , loathing life, anil yet of ileulh afraid. 

In anguish of tier Hpirit, thus she pray'd. 

JJryden, Fahfes. 

If, while this wearied draws Meeting hreuth, 
NotwUisfy'd with life, of rout ({/'dentil, 

It haply lie thy will, that l should know 
C il ill ipso of delight, or |kuisc from nn \iniis woe : 

From now, from instnnt now, greet Sire, dispel * 
The clouds that press my soul. Prior. 

Afrbh. atfo. Anew ; again, after interims- 
sion. 

The flirmans, serving upon great horses, nnd 
charged with heavy nrmour, received great hurt hy 
light skirmishes; the Turks with their light horses, 
easily shunning their charge, and again nl their 

I Measure, charging them ofr< s/i, when they saw the 
icavy horws almost weary.— Kuotlis, History of /tin 
Turk*. 

When once we have attained llicso ideas, they may 
lie excited afresh by the uso uf words. — Watts, 
Logick. 

Afrfat. ad v. 

1. in front ; in direct opposition to the face. 
These four came nil afmnt , and mainly thrust at 
me. Shakespear, Henry 1 V. Tart. 1. ii. 4. 

2. Simply, in front. 

Wo repos’d us on a green wood side, 

Afront ilie which a silver stream did glide. 

® Al\f roar for Magistrates, p. 

Aft. (uJv. [root of iiftrr.] In Nuviyutinn. 
Toward flic stern ; abaft ; astern : (fora 
and oft- the length of the ship). 

He [Nelson] returned u praclicai seaman, but 
with a hatred of the king’s service, ami n siting I lieu 
con i iiHin among the sailors * Aft the most honour; 
forward tlio better mail.'- Southey, Life of X> Ison, 

1. 1«. 

After, ado. [ A.S. w per. The termination vr is 
common to(l)cerlain pronouns, as ci-th-cr, 
n-ai-th-er , whe-th-er, o-tb-vr ; (*J) certain • 
prc|)ositions and adverbs its oe-cr, und-er, 
af-t-rr; (3) adjectives of the comparative 
ilcgrce ; as wis-rr, i strony-cr, , bett-er. &c. ; 
(4) adjectives like vpp-er, und-er, inn-er, 1 
out-rr, hind-tr. The idea at the bottom 
of all these forms is that of duality. In 
the comparative degree we have a rela- 1 
tion between one object and same, other ob- 
ject like it, or n relation between two single j 
elements of comparison; as A is wiser than j 
B. Iu the superlative degree we have aj 
relation between one object and all others j 
like it, or a relation between om? sin 
and one complex element of comparison; 1 
A is wiser than B, J), &c. Over ami 
above, however, the idea of simple com- 
parison, there are those of (1) contrariety, 
us inner, outer, under, upper, other \ and 
(2) choice in the way of an alternative, as 
either , neither, other, and whether. The 
-cr, then, is no sign of the comparative 
degree, nor is after any comparative of aft ; 
on the contrary, it is a sign of contrariety 
or opposition, its corrective being^/bre.] 

1. In succeeding time. 

Far be it from nn\ to justify Iho cruelties which 
were at llrst used towards them, which luul their 
reward soon after.— itaam. 

Those who, from the pit of hr l 
Roaming to seek their p.ey oil earth, durst Hx 
Their neats long after next, the sent oft I od. 

Milton, Tarudiso Lost, i. 381. 

2. Following nnothcr. 

l*-t go thy hold, when a great whirl runs down a 
hill, lest it brink thy neck with following it; hut 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw then 
after. -Shnkespvar, King Lear , ii. 4. 

Altar, prep. 

1. Following in nlacc. 

What sMys Ion! Warwick, shall wo after them?— 

. — After them ! nay. Indore them, if wo ran. 

Shaicespoar , Henry VI. Tart II. V. 3. 

2. In pursuit of. 

Aft-r whom lath, king of Lmtdcamo out. After 
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whom dost tlinu pursue ? After a dead dog, after a 
llca— 1 Sam tut, xxiv. 1L 

3. Behind. Bure. 

Sometimes 1 placed a third prism after a second, 
and soinctinii's also a fourth afhr a lliiril. h.v all 
which the iiinige might lw often refracted sideways. 

- Sir f. Xewton, Upticks. 

4. Posterior iu time. 

< iood after ill, and after pain deligli! ; 

Alternate, like the tunics of day and night. % 

Jtrydni, Tallies. 

Wo shall examine the ways of rnnvrvai of the 
anvendgnty of Adam to princes that werntoreig 
after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

lie tlinL thiukelli Spain our over-match, is nu N 
1 mini man, hut takes greatness of kinirtlnu. 
according to hulk and currency, and not after their 
intriusick value.— Jiacon. 

<». In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman statues, several . 


( An aid 
’( Ant kg AITS 

Irrf-steah ? Yet in one passage he calls it 
beifsteak. 

I like a beefsteak, too, as well as any. 

Instances of Ibis kind can easily be mul- 
tiplied. 

Hence, in the following entries, the ac- 
centuation (especially iu eases where there 
are extracts in verse) must In? taken as it is 
given iu the entry itself, rather than us it 
may be suggested by certain quotations. 

Atteract. s. Act subsequent to unotiier;. 
act eansisl by a prior act. 

1 0 reacts of sobriety, - fowl Berkeley, Historical 


Apoliait intis, p. 7H. 

llis ilea tli is easy, now his gunrds are gone, 

And 1 can sin hut once to seize the throw:; 

All afteracts are sane tilled hy power. 

Leyden, Don Sebastian. 


of Venus, in tlilfcrenl postures and habits; ns there 1 mftRrnxn ? 1’iwtoritv 
are many particular figures of her made after tlio ' . , •;* 

J. _ w. // .#« " afrerngr thou shall lie w 


r ifftrnyr thou shall lie writ the man. 

That with smooth air eoiildVt humour licst our 
longuo. Milton, Sound tn Latves. 

To take Iho world in a lower concha, wlmt after- 
age could exc'-cd the lust, of tlio Sodomites, the 
idolatry and t.vmiuiy of the Ki^ptians, tho tickle 
levity of the Grecians V— South, Sr rum ns, vii. 2M. 

For all succeeding time ami op, rage. 

UHham', ud, mi Pen Jonsnn, 

Not tho whole land, which l he ( hustles should, or 
might iu future time, cowpicr; seeing in averages, 
Ihry Imenmii lords of many uat ions.- ■ Sir JT. Ra- 
leigh, History of the World. 

Nor to philosophers is praise den.v’d, 

Whose wise instructions ojh ruga i guide. 

Sir •/. Denham. 

What nn opinion will afleragrs entertain of Ihcir 
religion, who hid fair for a gibM. to bring in a 
MiperstUiiai which their forefathers perished in 
Haines to keep out. Addison. 


same design. — Addison, Travels in Holy. 

This allusion is nft<r the oriental manner: thus 
in the Psalms, how frequently lire persons compared 
l«i cedars. — Tope, Suits to Homer's Odyssey. 

After all. When till hn.s been taken into 
the view, and then; remains nothing more 
to be added ; at last ; in tine ; iu conclu- 
sion; upon the whole; at the most. 

They have given no good proof in asserting this 
extravagant principle; for which, after all, they 
have no ground or colour, lint a passage or two of 
scripture, miserably ]ierverted,iu opposit ion to many 
express lexis ,— Jtislmp A(U rtmry , Sermons. 

Uni, offer all, if they have any merit, it is to be 
attributed to some good old authors, whoso works 1 
study.-- Tope, On Pastoral Poetry. 

Atlcr iu composition. 

Most of the words which follow find a Afterbirth. In Physioloyy . Flacenta. 

...UiWm wlmi.lv 1 U i...,iieii I Thu plius'ntn. or nth rbirth, constitutes the mc- 
]il.ue ill Ibe prt -l lit 1 UIK n - imply U.Ul.t. dium Ofeninmimicaliou lielurs-n themolheraudtho 
they have been admitted into preceding j child.— Hr. Lon, past, Uiithmsof MidKiiVey, p. r.:». 
ones; many of them being two st pa rate. Afterclap..?. Unexpected event: (generally 

_ ' J ‘ J * " " 41 of an untoward and unexpected kind, htip- 

pening after an affair is supposed to be at 
an end). 

2 For the next morrow’s imssl they elom-ly went, 
m For fear of ajltrclaps to prevent. 

S/Hiisi r. Mother Jlo Hurd's Tale. 
T.et that man, who can In- so far taken ami trans- 
ported with the present pletiMiur oilers of a temptu- 
lion, as to overlook those dreadful aft, relays whieh 
usually bring up tlm rear of it ; let him, I say, take 
herd, ihiit vengeance docs not begin w it h him in this 
life, ami mark him in the forehead with sane fear All 
uiilooked-l'ur disaster.— South, Sermons, vi. 'Til. 
Aftercost. s. Latter charges ; oxih'iisi? in- 
curred after the original plan is executed. 

You must take rare to carry olf the luml-llonda 
and streams, la-fore ,\< ii nl tempt draining; lest your 
a fh reosl and labour prove misuecessful. —Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 


words in juxtaposition, rather than true 
compounds. 

The general principle upon which the 
difference between these two classes of 
words is determim has Ikvii sketched *.n 
the Preface. As the present word, how- 
ever, stands at the head of a large class, it 
gives occasion to a furl her notice of sonic* 
of the details. 

The accent plays the chief part in tho 
formation of a true compound; but the 
incidence of ibe accent itself may vary. 

Time may change it. Under the com- 
binations of the word Black, the compound 
Black-guard is treated hy Johnson like? 

Black-pudding, and placed between Aftercourse, s. Course as n sequel. 


Black-earth and Black-lead. Nor is this 
apparent violation of the order unreason- 
able. The word was evidently treated as 
it' sounded black yuan/, . But most of us 
say blacky nurd, or rather hldyynrd '. At 
any rate, it stands in the present work in 
the same class with Ilia ek bird. 

Tlu* change of accent, however, as exhi- 
bited in difference of practice between the 
speakers of one generation and those of 


Who would imniriun that Dion nes, who in hi* 
youngu> days was n I'alsilicr of money, should in tlm 
aftercourse, of his life la* so great a roiileiuiier of 
metal t — Sir T. ilroivne. Christian Morals, vi. 2. 

And if she should, which Heaven forbid, 

O'crllirmv nie, ns i lie liddler did; 

What aft i reour.se have 1 to tnko 
Tminst losing all 1 have at slake ? 

9 Jiuflcr, nndihms, iii. 3. 

Aftercrop, s. Second crop or harvest of 
the same year. 

Aftercrops l think neither good fur the land, nor 
■t the hay good for the cattle. - Mm " 


yet tlio hay good for the cattle. - Mortiuur, Has ■ 

iiiioIIht but a small part of , J)!IVS as . pos „. rity . 

complications. # 1 Hut aff< r< hi Its, my friend, must do thee right, J 

Poets use certain words according fo And set thy Virtues ill um nxy'd lidit. Congreve. 
tin* demands of t lie metre, lienee, when- Aftereye. r. a. Keep, or follow, in view. 

ever we find a word unusually accent- Obsolete. 

i • . i i i + 1,0 1 hou shouldsl have made lum 

ed in a verse, wC should ask how the As link* as a crow, or less, ere left 
poet would have sounded it in prose. In To often yt him. shoUspear, Cnmldlne, i. 4. 

the present work there are many words Aftergame, s. Plan laid after the original 
which the entry treats as true compounds, design has miscarried, 
but for which some of the poetical examples 
give tin* accent nation of two words. In one 
page, for instance, the same writer, Byron, 
gives blur -bottle and biuc-stuckiiiy iu the 
extracts where the entry gives bluebottle and 
bluestockiny. Does anyone, however, doubt 
how the writer pronounced these words in 
prose? Does anv Houbt how he sounded 
' u 2 


This navi, like certain vegetables, did bml ami 
open slowly; nature sometimes delighting to play 
an af/rrgan wrtl ns fortune, which had both 
their turns nnd t ides in course. S>r Jl. M*i Ron. 

The (tildes of tlu: nx-hnmllc. mid till? wedge servo 
to precaution us. not to put inirM-lyes needlessly 
upon an aftergame., hut to weigh hcfotchaiid what 
wo say ami do. Sir R. L'Esfcwgc, holies. 

Our llrat design, my friend, lias proved abortive ; 
Still there remains an rtjh rgam to play. 

Addison, Cato 
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Jbfterrrlef. s. Grief ns a sequel to the first Afterpiece, a. Farce, or any subordinate 

entertainment after the play. 

Eight nml twenty nights it [the West Indian] 
went without the buttress of nn aftrrpk ire.- -Me- 
moirs of Richard Cumberland, i. 21W. 

Afterproof, s. Evidence posterior to tin 
tiling in question ; facts known by subse- 
quent e\|>orienc( 

All km»w tlmt he likewise nt lirst was much under 
fihe i*x jHM‘1.1 1 inn nf liis aft, rprnnf; such it solar iullii- 
enee then* is in the solar aspect.- Sir 11. Mutton. 

Afterspring:, s. Spring, or origin, as a sequel. 

Wlio is Ini* that w ill Ik* moved fur the aftt rsyring 
of his children that are loan hence to etuuolr— itoie* 
iukh of Christianity. 

Afterstate, s. State as a sequel. 

To give nn neeount of the afterstate of ilu* innn 
degenerate mid .vet descending souls, souio fancy 
a very <*ld hypothesis. — Clanville, Vrecxistt ucc of 
Souls, eh. xiv. 


burst. 

Them are aftergriefs which wound more deeply, 
which leave liehind them seays never to 1 m* effaced, 
which bruise the spirit, and sometimes break the 
heart.— Southey. Life of .Vi Ison, t. s. 

Afterhelp. s. Secondary, or late, help. 

For otlier ofti rhelps, the want of intention In the 
priest- limy frustrate the muss of the prerogative of 
virtue. Sir E. Saudys, State of Religion. 

Afterhold. s. That part of tint hold which 
lies behind the main mast, of a vessel. 

The (Uasirow was in flames, the steward having 
. Bet lire to her while stealing rum out of tho aJ'U-r- 
hold —South* y. Life of kelson, i. 2S. 

Afterhope. s. Hope as a sequel. 

A splendent sun shall ne\er set, 

Hut here shine lixed, to affright 
All ajli rhojHS of following liight. 

It. Jo n son, Entertainments. 

Aftcrhoura. 

ad, ev 

So smile the heay'ns upon this holy act. 


inre. s. Hours as A sequel to some j Afteratinff.*. Subsequent sting, 
lent, or fixed lime. ' I M ix’il . ire our Joys, and tnmsieut nn* their dato; 

Korean redeetion bring them back again, 


That after hours with sorrow chide lis not. let brings uu after sting to every imiu. 

# Shakesjnnr, Romm and Juliet , ii. ft. , # lord Henry, Epistles. 

Altering!. s. Latter part of u series of , Alteratorm. s. Storm as u sequel. 

1 Your calmness does not afterstonns provide, 

N’or seeming patience nif.*rtnl anger hide. 

ltrydcn. Coronation of king Charles, 01. 

Afterthought, s. Reflection alter the net; 
(generally when it is too late ; and, as such, 
different from second-thought). 


events. 

These are the offerings of Clirf.st’s sufferings.— 
9 Hi shop Halt, Passion Sermons. 

Afterklng. s. Succeeding king. 

Tho glory of Nineveh, and tho increase of the 
empire, was tho work of afterkingn. — Shuctfurd, 
0 Sacred and Profane Jltslory, i. 199. 

Afterlife, 


Remainder of life. 

Fairly, in full mnlurity nf time, 

And we two he reserv'd to afterlife , 

Will you confer your w idnu bond on meP 


f /Jeyicootl, English Traveller . 1 - . « 

When the kind creature was going away for good Aftertime. S. Succeeding time. 


Kxpenee, and uftt r thought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motley hue, ami dark despair; 
Suspicions, niul fantastical surmise, 

And jealousy suffus'd with jaundice in lu-r eyes, 
Jiisenli Hiring all she view'd in tawny dress'd, 
Downluok'd, niul with a euckovv un her list. 

iJryth it. Fables. 


and all, the landlady reproached herself bitterly P 
over having used a rough expression to her— how she 
wept, as they stuck up with wafers on tho window 
a paper, notifying that the little rooms so lung occu- 
pied were to let ! They never would have .such 
lodgers again, that was ipiite clear. AHcr-Hf proved 
Ihc truth of this melancholy prophesy.— Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair. 

2. Future life. 

bike the Tartar*, eivo them wives a 

Wit it settlements for uftt el ins. Rutter, Hi maim. 

Afterlove. s. Second nr later love. 

Intended, or committed was this fault P 
If hut me lir-t. lmw heinous ere it lie, 

To win thy aJhrJovv, 1 pardon thee. 

Shah sjh ar, Richard //. v. ,1. 

Aftermath, .v. Latter-math ; second crop of 
grass mown in autumn. See Aftercrop. 

After one crop of enrue is taken off t lie ground in 


Mis first, schooling was ill the I'liarler-housn for 
two or three years, when his irrenlnl recreation was 
in such sports as brought on lighting among the 
boys; in hisfifti rtinie a very great courage remained, 
—/////, Lift of Itarroic, pnji.rt d to Harrow's M'orhs. 

Yon promis'd mire, a prog, nv divine 
Of Krnnans. rising from the Trojan line. 

In aftrrJiiHrs should hold tin* world in awe, 

And to the land and man give the law. 

Ih’yihn, I irgil’s JF.neid. 

Afterward, adr. [from tho amt. satire of 
the A.S. weard direction.] Iti succeeding 
time. 

Uses not thought upon before may afterward 
spring up and lie reasonable causes of retaining that 
which former considerations did formerly procure 
to be instituted. Houh r. 

An anxious distrust of the divine goodness makes 
n innn miserable beforehand, for tear of being so 
ifti nvard.—Sir It. U Estrange. 


luirvesl. before siyd-timo is come for winter-grain, I "" """ ... v 

ni. that, a man may cut Afterward*, adr. [from the (fruit ire of tli 


tlii* grass will lie mi high-prow , ... 

it. down, and have a plentiful uftt rmatk lor hay. - 
Holland, Translation of Pliny, i. 

Aftermost, adj. Hindmost. 

The gill lies help! a man on tho end of their after* 
most oare to observe where their shot fell. ( Printed 
a fit <st hy mistake.) — Continuation of Kunth s, 
l.m A. 

I mitered the tw'o foremost and two aftermost guns 
to lie thrown overtoil'd. - llawksivort'h , Cnyaips. 

Afterneaa. s. Attribute suggested by A ft or. 

Where order is then* is a formernessenml nn afti r- 
n fssr, ami all change, is a kind of moving .— Trdcntss 
of Christianity, ‘.is. 

Afternoon, a. Time from the meridian to 
the evening. 

, A I utility* waning and distressed widow, 

T'.v'n in the afternoon of her best days, 

Made prize and pureliase iff his vvanion eve. 

„ , , Shaktspt or, Richard 111 iii, 7. 

However, keep the liv,-!y last.- _\ni| hold 
Of i toil; ami love Inin now, out fear him morn* 
And. in your a/h moons, t liiuk what vnu told 
And promis’d him atiuoriiiug-prayer hefon?. 

Such, all the morning, to I lie pleadings rui\^° ),nC ' 
Hut when the luis'ness «»f ihe day is done, * 

On dice, and drink, ami drain they spend the 
H/ternoon. Hryden, Pcrsius'x tialirix. 


A .S. wt an /.] Same as A ft e r w u r d. 

Mr. Ward, afterwards promoted In Salisbury.— 
Rishop Rurmf, History of his own Times. 

Ailerwlto. adj. Wise too bite, wise after 
the event. 

These are such as we may call the afterwise, who, 
when any projert fails, foresaw all tho inconveni- 
ences thuL would arise from it. though they kept 
their thoughts to themselves.— Addison. 

Afterwit. s. Contrivance of expedients after 
the occa*ion of using them is past. 

Then* is no rivalling of what's gone and past ; so 
that uftertcit comes too late when the mischief is 
done. Sir It. /„' Estrange. 

Afterwitted. part . adj . Characterized hy 
afterwit. 

Our fashions of eating make us slothful! and un- 
lusty to labour . . . aftcrwitteil (as wi; call it), 
inei’reumspeet. inconsiderate. hea«ly, rash— Tyiulalc, 
Exposition of St. Matthew, vi. 

Afterwrath. s. Anger when the provoca- 
tion seems past. 

I blur him mock 

The luck of Ocsar, which the gods give men 
T'cxcuse their after-wrath. 

Shahs fnar, Antony and ClcOfHitra, v. 2. 


Afterpaini. s. In PhyMwjy , Fains after Afteryardt. s. ill Navigation. Yards be- 


del ivory. % 

If Severn afterpnins eommenep, it fo useful to ml- 
uu 1 1 liter a draught. — Hr. R. Ur, Lectures un Mid- 
vsifefy, Ic^t. xxi. 

Afterpart. *. Latter part. ^ 

Tho Ihxxibleness of the former part ofa man's ngr 
not yet gn»wn up to 1m* headstrong, makes it mure' 
goveniahlt* and safe ; and, in the afterpart, reason 
and foresight isvin n little to take* plmv. ami mind 
A man of his safely and improvement.- Luckc. 


longing to the mizciwnast. 

They instantly braced up the after-yants, put Ilu* 
helm uport, amt stood alter her again.— Southey, Lifts 
of kelson, i. 12d. 

Aftmeal. tt. Meal as a sequel to some pre- 
vious one : (us dessert to u dinner). Ob - 

solute. 

At aft -meals who payo for the wino,— Thynnc, 
Debate, p, 19. 1 


AGAI 

Again, fidn. [A.S. uugranes.] 

1. Secoml time; once more: (marking the 
repetition of the same thing). 

The ]MM>r remnant of huiiiun seed.Vhieh remained 
in their mountains, peopled their country again 
slowly. Iiy little and little.— linen n, Xrw Atlantis. 

Shoiilif N’ntim*’s self invade the world agiun, 

And o'er the centre spread the lii|Uiil mailt. 

Thy pnvv'r wen* safe. Waller. 

(Jo new, deluded mini, and seek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dusty jilnin, 

Pry den. } irgil's JEnaid. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries- 
nml the rest, who possess lauds, an< determined 
never to hazard them agniu for the sake of establish* 

• ing their Miperst it ion.- Swift. 

2. On the other hand : (marking some oppo- 
sition or contrariety). 

1 1 is wit enereased upon the ocenaion ; and so much 
tin* more, if the occasion were sliarpeiK.sl with dan- 
ger. Again, whether it were the shortness or liitj 
foresight, or the strength of his will, eertuiu it is, 
tlmt the perpH mil troidilnof his fortunes could not 
have Ihth without defn-ls in Iun natu Yw—Hacon. 

Tlm.se thimrs that we know not wlml to do withal, 
if we had I hem, and those things, again, whieii 
another cannot part with hut to his own loss nml 
' tdiame. -Sir R. L' Estrange, Fables. 

AVho art thou Hint auswerest again /—Romans, 
ix. 20. 

»‘l. On another port: (marking u transition 
to something new). 

J)cho)d you hoary mountain's height-, 

Made hiirhcr with new mounts of snow; 

Again, behold the winter's weight 

Oppress the luh'ring woods Isdow. Drydcn. 

4. Lack ; in restitution ; in answer. 

AVhen ymir head (lid but ake, 

I knit my hand kerchief about your brows; 

The liest I had, a princess wrought it me, 

And I diil never nsk it you again. 

Shah spear. King John, tv. I, 

That ho hath given will ho pay again.- -Pruvi rbs. 
xix. 27. 

IJriiig us word again which way we shall go.- 
lh nh couomy, i. 22. 

The third day he rose again from the dead. Tim 
A postin' Crud. 

5. In order of rank or succession : (marking 
distribution). 

truest ion was asked or Demosthenes, What was tho 
chief part of an orator - Me answered, Aeiimi. 
\\ lint next. Action. What next, again! Action. 
— Rucnn, Essays. 

The cause of tho holding green, is the close nml 
et distance of I heir le.v id 1 -dii 
<ff them: ami the cause of that again is eilhcr the 
toimli and viscous juice «»t‘ the plant, or liu: strength 
and heat thereof. Racial, Xatural /list a-y. 

(>. Lesidi's; in tiny oilier lime or place. 

Tiny have Ihe Walloons, who nn* tall soldiers, 
yet that is but a spot of ground. Hut. on the otlur 
hide, there is not in lie* world again such a spring 
•ml seminary of brave military people jw in I'.iifr- 
laml, Scut land, ami Ireland.' ■ Hanoi. 

7. Twice ns much; (marking [\\esame quan- 
tity nuer repi tiled). 

There are whom lieav’n hath blest vi itJi store of wit. 
Yet waul as much again to manage :t ; 

Foipwit ami judgment ever an* id si rile, 

Tho’ meant each other's aid, like man ami wife. 

Paps. 

1 should not he sorry to see a chorus on a theatre, 
more limn as large ami as deep again as ours, limit 
nml adorned at a k ; ng's charges.— Urydeii, Transla- 
tion if lb f Malay's Art of painting. 

Again and again. With frequent repetition ; 
often. 

This is not to hn obtained hy nno or two hasty 
readings ; it must ho ivpcntrd again anti again, with 
a close attention to the teiiour of the discourse. - 
Luckc. 

Againbuy, v. a. [this, with the two follow- 
ing, forms two words , rather than a I nu.* 
compound, as do Againstand and some 
others ; see After.] Redeem. ObsoltM. 

We ho|>eden that he should have agcn-buught 
Israel. - IVycliJfe, St. Lake, xxiv. 21. (Rich.) 

AgainrUe. v. ii. Eflect a resurrection. 
Obsolete. 

And he was beforo ordained tho Soiio of (led in 
vert u, by the Spirit of billowing yf tho af/en-risuiO 
or ileede men.— IVyctiJI'c, Romans, i. i. (Uicli.) 

Agaiutay. v. a. Same us Gainsay. Ob- 
solete. See Againstand. 

Apioit. prep. 

1. In opposition to. . 

A ml hu will be a wild man ; his hand will be again* 
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ever? man, and every man's band against him.— 
Genesis, xvl. 18. 

That authority of men should prevail with men 
either agwut or aliovo reason is no part of our 
bclicf.-Mfetr. 

He in melancholy without cause, and merry against 
the hair — Shakes tmar, Trail us and Crcssida, i. 2. 

We might work any effect without ami against 
matter; and this not nnl|M-u by the co-operatiun of 
angels or spirit*, hut only hy the unity and harmony 
of nature Bacon, Batumi History. 

The preventing goodness of < Jod does even wrest 
him from himself, and savo him, as it were, against 
his will. —AW A 

The flrxi, uneasy till ho slept again. 

Resolv’d at onee to rid himself of |uin ; 

And. tho’ against his euslom, call'd aloud. Drydch. 

Men often say a thing is against their conscience, 
when really it is mil— Swift, Minolta air*. 

After all that can be said against a thing, this will 
atill bo true, that many things possibly are, which we 
know not of; and that ninny more things inuy lw 
than arc: and if so, alter nil our arguments against 
a thing, it will la*, uncertain whether it be or not.— 
Archbishop Tillotson. 

The church-clergy have written tho best colled ion 
of tracts against popery that ever appeared in ting* 
land— Sivift. 

2. With contrary motion or tendency : (used 
of material action). 

Foils and plagues 

Plainer you o'er, that nno infect another 
Against tho wind a mile. 

Shakes pear, Cbriolanns, 1. 4. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, 
dclighteth in tho fresh nir; and ninny times llieth 
against the wind, as trouts and salmons swim against 
tin* stream.— lktcon. 

3. Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught against my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly. 
Against tho law of nature, law of nations. 

Milton, Samson AgonistcS, 8SS. 

Against tho public sanctions of t ho peace, 

Against all omens of their ill success; 

W illi fates averse, the rout in arms resort 
To force their monarch and insult the court. 

Dryden, 

4. Opposite to : (ill place). 

Against I lie Tier's mouth, lmt far awny. Drydcn , 

5 To the hurt of another : (sec 3.) 

And when thou thiuk’st of her eternity, 

Think not that death against her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : ami when thou go’sl to die, 

Sing like a swan, as if thou wcnt'sl to bliss. 

Sir J. Davits, Immortality of the Soul. 

6 In provision for; in expectation of; to 
meet. 

Thence she them brought into a stately hall. 
Wherein were many tables lair dispred. 

And ready diglit with drapets festival, 

Against tho viands should ho ministred. 

S/m ■ user. Faerie Queen. 

The like charge was given them against the time 
they should come to settle, themselves in the land 
promised unto their fathers. Nook* r. 

Some say, that ever ' gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night, long : 

And t hen, they say, no spirit walks abroad ; 

The nights an; wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy lakes, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed anil so gracious is the time. 

Shakes/tntr, Hamlet, i. I. 

To tlint purpose, he made haste to Ifristol, that all 
things might k« ready against the prince came 
thither.— Is > rd Clarendon. 

Against the promis’d lime provides wilh can*, 

And hastens in the wuof tint rolw-s he was to wear. 

Drydcn . 

All which 1 grant to he reasonably and truly said, 
amt only desire they may k* remedy tiered against 
another clay ,—liishdp Stillingfleet. 

7. Willi words meaning favour rather than 


an action of prido and ostentation.— Bulwcr, Chiro • 

mania, p. 104 : I Ok*. 

AfMBhit s. One who declares against mur- 
ringe* 

And, furthennore, to exhort in like manner those 
agonists and wilftil reject era of matrimony to take 
to themselves lawftil wives, nml not to resist (Jod's 
holy ordination.— fhr, Book of Martyrs. (Rich.) 

Affamom. urfj. [Gr. A = without^ yn/ioc = 
marriage.] Term used by some naturalists 
for Cryptogamic,. 

Tho liiollusenn moo are divided into two brunches, 
the phanerogamous and the npiriHoas, or eryptoga- 
mi e.—'fohnslun, Intrmluctlon to Conrhology. 

Al&pe. uflj. Staring with eagerness. 

In himself was all his state; 

More solemn than the tedious pomp that units 
On princes, when llieir rich retinue long 
Or horses led, and gnxmis besmear'd with gold. 
Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape, 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 331. 

Thn whole crowd stood agape, and ready to take 
llie doctor at his word. Spectator, no. Ii72. 

With throats unslnked, with black lips linked, 

Agape they k-nnl me call. 

(irniumerey, they for joy did grin, 

Ami all ut once their breath drew in, 

As they wero drinking all. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 

Afar. s. Same* as Kagre. Hare. 

lfe I'NoijtiincI scudcth a monster Killed the agar, 
against whoso coming the waters roan*, tin* fowles 
llio away, and the cattle of the Held, for terror, shun 
tho lamas. - I.yly , Gala then, i. 1. 

Agiric. s. [Gr. /lyr/pnrdc.] In Ifotani/. 
Name applied to tho oornmon mushroom, 
and many other fungi edible and poisonous. 

Then* are two cxm-seciiccs which grow upon 
trees; both of l hem in the u.'itun* of imishrooms; 
the one the Romans ct^ boletus, which growetli 
upon the roots of oaks, md was one of the dainties 
of their table; the other is medicinal, that is called 
agarick. which grovreth upon the tops of oaks; though 
it Is* alliniicd by some that it growi-tli also at. the 
roots .— J taco n. 

And agarics and fungi, and mildew and mould, 
Started liko mist from thi* damp ground cold. 

Shelh y. The Si nsifire Plant. 

Ag&it. adj. Same as A g:t zed and A g hast 

My limbs do (piake, my thought agasfnl is. 

Mirronrjor Magistral! s, p. -Wi k 

Agr&te. adv. \pnyait) Outlie way; a-going. 

1 Obsolete. 

Ta it his "motiw trenidntionis” that makes him 
stammer ? i pray you. Memory, set him agate again. 
— Brewer, Lingua, iii. 0. 

Agate, s . [Lat. achates) Stone so riilled. 

Agates are only varieties nf the flint kind; they 
have a gny horny ground, eloiuled, lim-alcd. or 
spotted with different colours, eh icily dusky, black, 
brown, mi, and sometimes blue. Il'iWii'iin/. 

Agaty. adj. Vurtaking of the nature of 
agate. Obsolete . 

All agaty Hint was above two inches in diameter; 
the whole covered over with a friable cretaeei.us 
crust .—IVondiranl. 

Ag&se. v. a. Strike with amazement ; stupefy 
with sudden terror. Obsolete. 

No as 1 hey t ravelled, so I hey gnu espy 
An armed knight- towards l hem gallop fast, 

That seemed from some feared foe to lly. 

Or other griesly tiling, that him ngast. 

Speu si r, Faerie Queen. 

Here, there, and everywhere, enrag'd he llew : 

The French exclaim'd the devil was in arms! 

All the whole army stood aynzeil on him. 

Shakesjnar, Henry 17. Parti, i. 1. 


opposition, v. g. partial. Hare. 

If we may kilieve oim who certainly was not par- 
tial against these sects, kith prosbyteriana and in- 
dependcnts had carried the principles of rigor in 
the point of conscience much higher, and had aided 
more implacably upon it. t-linn ever tho '’liuroli of 
England had done in its mgricst tits .— Lord Boling- 
broke, Dissertation on Parties, ii. 46. 

Again stand, r. a. Resist. Obsolete. 

For 1, sehall give to you mouth and wisdom to 
which all your adversaries wlmien not niowo agen- 
stondo and agvnsrye . — Wyetijfe, St. Luke, ill. 1C. 

Againward. adv. -In an opposite direction. 
Obsolete. 

And pray’d, ns ho was turned fro, 
lio would ldm turn aguintvnnl tho. 

Gower, (hmfessio Arnaults, i. 

A-f&mbo. adv. Same as, and, though rare, 
more correct than, A-kimbo. 

To net the arms a-gamho and a-prank, and to rent 
the tumed-ln backe of tho Uniido upon the tide, is 


Afe. s. [Fr. doe) 

1. Period of time ; succession or generation 
of men; time in which they lived; long 
period. 

All the world ’s a stage. 

And all the men nml women merely players; 

They have their exits and their cut ranees. 

And ono man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts king seven ages. 

Shakespear, As yon like it, ii. 7. 
And Jncob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen 

J 'onrs; bo the whole age of Jacob was an hundred 
brty and seven years. Genesis, xlvii. 2S. 

Iii*nce, lastly, springs rare of posterities. 

For things their kind would everlasting make. 
Henec is it. Hint old men do plant young trees, 

Tito fruit whereof aimt-ln r age shall take. 

Sir •/. Davies, Immortality of the Soul, 
Yet I doubt not. thro’ the agis ono increasing 
purpose runs. 

And tho thoughts of men are widen’d with the 
process of tho suns. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
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Mated with a wjunlid Bavngo— what Lo me were 
sun or clime? 

I the heir of all thn ages, in the fop-most Hies of 
time. Tennyson, hekstey Halt 

When the Etitiscims laid the foundation or a eitv, 
thn births of tho year, it was said, wen* ean-luliy 
registerisl, and with the d»ss*«s« of the last survivor 
the llrst age of the eity was supposed to lerminalc. 
Ill a similar way each suhseqm-ul age wnKealeidntcd; 
hut this fanciful dellnition of the miviiIiuh seems to 
have been lost, in the more natural, nml at the same 
time, stricter notion of a fixed liimik-r of years. 
Whether, however, the age or century of the early 
Romans was a hundred or a hundred and ti n iif 
their years, or whether it was computed with refer- 
ence to |M-ri‘nls of tenor twelve months, of ordinary 
or inteivnl.-ded years, remains a mystery. - 1// nra/1% 
History of the Banians under the Empire, xxxv, 
p. 17s. 

U.v induct inn. we rise from the concrete to the 
abstract ; by deduction, we deseeml from the abstract 
to the rnner i-i o. Accompany ing this distinction, 
there an* certain finalities of mind, which, with i-x- 
t ninety few exipplionN, <• hnraeli-rixi* the age, nation, 

> or individual, in w'nir-li one of these met hods is pre- 
dominant. ISiieUi , History of Civilization in Eng- 
land, eh. vi. 


3. 


4. 


Maturity; ripeness; years of discretion; 
full strength of lili*. 

A solemn ml niis-, ion nf hi-nsclyles all that either, 
being oj m/r^le-.in- lliat admission fur I heiiiM-lves, or 
that, in infancy, are bv others presented to that 
charily of tin- i-hun-li. Hanmoool. 

Mo thought our sin-s. uni wiiii I heir own content, 
Had, ere vvi: came to ay* , mir pm-lion spi-ut. 


Old ago. 


Dryden. 


Far in a wild unknown to public view, 
From youth lo age a revrivnd lu-nnit grew. 


Ill Law. 


Par m II, The Hermit. 


In a man, the age of fnirlei-n venrs is thereof 
discretion ; and twenty-one yi.-n-s i- § the full 'age: 
Ju a woman, at sevm years of arc, the lord her 
father may distrain Ins tenants for aid to marry 
her; at the age of lime years, sin* is dowahle; at 
‘ twelve years, she is able finally to ratify and cntlrm 
her former const-lit given to imilrminiiy ; at fourteen, 
she is enabled in receive ln-r land into lnr own 
hands, ami shall k> out of wan l at the death of ln-r 

at sixteen, she shall he out of ward, though, 

at the death of lit r ancestor. she was within tliem/n 
of fourteen years; at twenty-one. ^he is aide to 
alienate ln-r lauds and tenements. At 111- ag * of 
• fourteen, a stripling is enabled in choose his 'own 
gmfrdian; ut tin* age of fourteen, a man maycou- 
sent to marriage, - ('mcitl. 

jAged. adj. Old; stricken in yi'Jirs. 
j a. Applied gctHTtilly to animate Iwiiigs. 

If tho comparison d > stand lietwci-n man and 
man. the agul, for tin* most pari, are best experi- 
enced, hast subject lo i-Hshaml unadvised passions. 
—Hooker. 

Novelty is only in ivipiest ; and it is dangerous 
to In* mu d in any kind ofi-oiuv, as it is virliinus to 
lie eoiisi iint in any umlei-i.- iking. —Shakespnir, Mca- 
sur> for Mi iisnrt . ui. 2. 


' Kindness itseif t,« wok a rliarm will prove, 

Tu rai-e 1 1lf feeble Ih-e.s of ag.d |o\r. Prior, 

b. Applied to inanimate things, and com- 
monly with Mime tendency to Vrosopo - 


paid. 

The people did not more worship the images of 
gold and ivory than they did the groves; and the 
same Quintilian si i 111 of tho aged oaks .— liishap 
iV/i7/», ■<///•« /, thfin -cuf Diseuttm uu l{ union Idol- 
atry. 


Agedness. x. Attribute suggested by Aged. 

Nor. ns his knowledge grew did 's form decay ; 

He still was strong and fresh, lus brain was gay. 
Sm-li ag, i/.oss might our young ladies move 
To somewhat more than a l'latouick love. 

Cartwright, Poems: 13!]. 

Agen. ade. [used chiefly by llie pmds, in 
cases where the spelling with ai might lead 
tu lalse pruuuneintitm and spoil the rhyme.] 
Same as Again. 

1’iorue far iisundcr hy the. tides of men, 

Like adamant and steel they mia-t open. 

Dryden, Palamon and Arcite. 

lie | Polyphemus] weary sought ngen 
The cool retirement of lus gloomy den. 

Dryden, Pulyplicmus and Galatea . 

Agency • s. 

1. Action; operation. • 

A few advances there an* in the following papers, 
tending to nsm-rt the suiicriutriidciicc niyl agency 

* of Providence in the naliirnl world* It ootftr,rrJ t 
Essay tmeardsa natural History of the Earth, prof. 

It> becomes evident that the agnityi of climate, 
which gives him vrenlMi hy .*tiiuulutiug his lulMnir, ia 
more favourable to his ultimate progress than the 
agency of soil, which likewise* gives liim wealth.— 
Buckle, History if Civilization in England, eh. i. 
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2. Office of im agent. or factor for another ; 
business performed by uii agent. 

Some of tln> purchasers themselves may I k* content 
to live cheap in a worse count i*', rather Ilian la; ut 
the charge of exchange ami ageneos. Sudft. 

Founded at a time when ull private credit was 
shaken by the fiuliin* or the great agi «<*// houses. 

tiie It. It. hail I established mi the only Hound 

principle of commercial prosperity— that of associa- 
tion.- 7'W-. iv.y. Thr Aiu-cumes. iii. 10 k 

Agend. s. [ Lot. a;/ nit him.] Tiling to lx» done. 

It is the i/.w W of the church lie should have held 
him too. — Hishop Andrews, Answer lo Cardinal 
Perron. p. 1 : 1020. 

* . J’or the matter of our worship, our rmleuds, our 
oft, mis, aii' all according to the rule. ■ Wikvck, 
English J’i'ott stout's Apology, p. 34: 1012. 

Agenda, s. [plural of Lnt. agendum .] 
Tilings to ho done. 

J'or their agruda, mn Iters of fiict and discipline, 
t lii'ir -acred and civil rilrN and cen monies, we may 
luive them anllii-nliekly set dow^i in such books ys 
Ihese- Hishop Harlan', Remains. 

What solemn humbug this modern political 
economy is ! \\ hat is t Ih-it* true of the little that is 
true iu'tlieir doamalie hooks which is not a simple 
deduct ion from I he moral and religious crcdciidn and 
agenda id any good man, and with which we wen* 
not al all previously acquainted, mid upon which 
every man of common sense instinct ivoly acted r 1 
know none.-- Cult ridge , Table Talk. 

Ag:ent. adj. Acting : (opposed to patient , 
or acted upon). 

This success is oft truly nscrilied unto the force of 
imagination upon the body agi ut ; and then, hy a 
Secondary means, it may upon a diverse hndy ; as, for 
example, if a mini carry a ring, or h<nue part of a 
Least, hclievimr st rmiirly that it will help him lo 
obtain his love, it may make him more industrious, 
mid uiraiu more confident and persisting than other- 
wise he w<yild lx*.- - Huron, Sutural History, 

Agent. s. 

1. One who arts; one who, or that which, 
possesses the faculty of action. 

When* there is no doubt, deliberation is not 
excluded ns impertinent unto the thiiur. but as 
needless in regard of (lie aguit. which seelh already 
what to resolve upon.- Honker. 

To whom nor atjnd, from the instrument. 

Nor pow'r or working, tnmi the work is known. 

SirJ. Darin, Immortality i f the Soul. 
Heav’n made US agents free to good or ill, 

And foreM it not. 1 ho' lie foresaw l lie will. ' 
Freedom was first liestow’don human race, 

And prescience only held I he si ml place. Dry dm. 

A ii)ii..clc is a work exceeding tin* power of any 
created aynit, eou.Hei|iient l.v Immiiic an ell'eet uf tho 
divine omnipotenee. South. St rmon.1. 

2. Substitute; deputy; factor; person em- 
ployed to transact the business of another. 

All hearts in love use their own longues; 

U t every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust un agent. 

Shakf spear, Much Ado about Nothing, ii, I. 
Tlieylmd not thewit to. send t ol hem. in any orderly 
fashion, f///i nfs or chosen men. to tempt them, and 
to treat with them.— ltacon, History of the Reign of 
Jlmry VII. 

Kcuiciiilicr, Sir. your fury of a wife, 

Who, not content to be reveng'd on you, 

The agents of your passion will pursue. 

1 tryden, A urengzche. 
In the third year of the concern the house of 
llohsoii, Hrotliers, of London, became the agi uts of 
the I’.imileleuiid (.'ompaiiy of India. — Thackirag, 
Thr St irromts, ii. 10k 

3. That which has the power of operating, or 
producing effects upon another thing. 

They priHhieed wondeiTul elli-cts, hy the proper 
appliealiou of aymts to patients.— Sir IV. Temple. 

Thus far as h» the way in which the great civ di/a- 
tioiiH exterior to Lumpe have Im-cii iilfeeted hy the 
jieeiiliarilies of their fixsl, eliiunte, and soil. It now 
remains for me Iii examine the « licet iT those other 
physical uymts to which I have given the collective 
naiiK of Aspects of .Nature, and which w ill Ih* found 
HUggi'Stivc of some very wide mid comprehensive 
iiii|iiii'ies into the influence exercised by Hie exter- 
nal world in predisposing men to certain liabits of 
thought, and thus giving a j articular tone lo re- 
ligion. arts, literatim-, and, hi a word, to all tin- 
principal manifestations of the human mind. 
Jlurklr, History of Civilization in Eng! and, eh. i. 

Agentshlp. 8. Otfico of an agent. 

So, giHHl^agent 1 And you think there in 
No punishment due for your aycntshipH 

Hmnmout ami Fletcher, Lonr's V ray rout. 

Aggel&tlon. s. [Lnt. ttggvlaliu, -unis.'] Con- 
cretion of ice. Obsolete. 

It is round in Mil and figured in ii* gullulniia 
descent from tlm nir. growing greater or lesser ac- 
cording to the accretion or pluvious nggetation 
about the fundamental atoms thereof. — Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Hr roars. ■ 
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Aggenor&tlon. s. [Lat. aggcncratio , •mis.] 
Identification, or approximation, in gcnu8 } 
or kind. Obsolete. 

To niako a i»erfoct nutrition, there is required a 
transmutation of nutriment i now when- this con- 
version or aggeneration is made, there is also re- 
quired, in the aliment, n similarity of matter.— Sir 
T. Hroirnr, Vulgar Err ours. 

Agger.#. [Lat.] In Fortilirution. Earthwork. 
*llefuiv the west gate, there is at aeonsidemhlo 
distance an ttpger, or raised work, that was made for 
the defeiHv of the city, when it was besieged on that 
side.— V* ttvrs, Hat rut's Journey to Reading, ii. 188. 

Agger&tlon. s. I leaping lip; drift. Obsolete. 
Seeing then by these various ay iterations of sand 
and silt the sen is daily cut short and driven luiek, 
and its basin or receptacle straitened, and the 
liottom thereof raised, it will necessarily come to 
puss in time that it will liegin to overflow. Ray, On 
thr .Dissolution of the World, eh. v. § 1. (Ord MS.) 
Agglomerate, v. a. [ Lai. agglomerates , part, 
of agglomero.] Gather up us thread into 
a hall. 

('rent ions 

Tii one ayylomerafal cluster hung, 

(brat Vine ! oil Thee. young, Might Thought s, ix. 
Agglomerate, v. n. Grow into a bull or 
mass. 

lb-sides, the hard agglomerating salts, 

The spoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their sccn-t channels. Thomson, Seasons. 

Aggl6meratlon. s. Heap. 

An excessive agglomeration of turrets, with their 
funs, is one of the chnmctcristick murks of the florid 
mode of architecture, which was now almost hL its 
height.— T. Warton, History of English Poetry, ii. 
223. 

Agglutinant. adj. Agglutinating. 

I shall beg you to jin-scrihc to me something 
strengthening and agjmtiuaid.—Ltray, U tters. 
Agglutinate, p. n. [Lilt, agglutinates, part, 
of agg/utino - glue together.] Unite us 
with glut* ; simply unite. 

The body bus got room enough to grow into its 
full dimensions, which is performed hy the daily in- 
gestion of ft hkI that is digested into blond; which 
being dilfused through the hndy, inayylutiiiatalin 
those parts that wen- immediately agytutinnUd to 
the foundation parts of the womb. ---Harvey, His- 
course of Consumptions. 

Agglutination, s. Union; cohesion; net of 
agglutinating; stale of being agglutinated. 

To the nutrition of the Ik sly then- are two osseii- 
tinlsn-iiuiml. assumption nml retention ; then there 
follow two more, concoction and agglutination , or 
adhesion. Ihardt, Utters, i. .1. 

The <K-e:iHiou of its not healing hy agglutination, 
ns the other did. was from the altera turn the ichor 
hail begun to make in the bottom of thn wound. 

II iseman. Surgery. 

In the foregoing examples we have included two 
dill'emil eases, lint h coining under the head of uyytu- 
tiua/ion, or coinciding actions: the one is where 
tension is niiiintaiiied in tin- accessory action, as in 
walking with the foot turned outwards; the other 
supposes two trains uf movements fused together. 

- Haiti, The Senses and the Juft Uect, Ii. ii. eh. i. 
Agglutinative, adj. Having the power to 
effect agglutination. 

Kowl up the incmlier with the agglutinative row- 
Jor.- -Wist man. Surgery. 

The agglutination of ucls is very entimion amongst 
our irieelianieal acquirements.— Rain, The Sensts 
uutl the InUlUct, b. ii. ell. i. 

Aggr&ce. v. a. [see Grace.] Favour. Ob- 
solete. 

She gmunted ; and that knight so much agraste, 

! any raced A 

That she him taught celestial discipline. 

Stunser, Faerie Queen, i. 10, 18. 

Aggr&ce. s. Kindness ; favour. Obsolete. 

So goodly purjHiM* they together fond [ found J 
Of kindncKsc and of courteous ayyracr. 

S/muser, Faerie Queen, ii. 8, fid. 

Aggrandis&tioii. s. Exultation; enlarge- 
ment; magnifying. 

There will Ihi a pleasing and orderly rireulation, 
llo part of tlu- body will eousutuo by the ayyrandi- 
sation of the other, lint all motions will Im- orderly, 
and a just distribution lie lo all parts.- -Wt tterlmnse. 
Commentary on Eur fescue’s He Uimldtus Ugttm 
Anglite. 

Aggrandise, v. a . [Fr. uggrundmunt , part, 
of uggrandir.] 

1. Exult ; enlarge; improve in power, honour, 
or rank. 

a. Applied to versons or personified objects, 
if the king should use it uo better thou the pope j 
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did, only to aggrandise covetous churchmen, It can- 
not be called n jewel in Ids crown.- Ayliffe, Pareraon 
Juris Canoniei. v 

Shu 1 the Church] accordingly magnified in ftil- 
aomo plinwu tlmt pn-rogativo which was constantly 
employed to defend and oggraiuiiee her, and rupro* 
bated, much at her ease, the depravity of those whom 
uppn-ssion, from which she was exempt, hail goaded 
to rebellion.— Ihuaulay, History if England, ell. v. 

b. Applied to things. 

/Hieso furnish us* with glorious springs and mo. 
diums, to raise and aggrandizo our conceptions, to 
warm our souls, to awaken tho U-tter passions, and to 
elevate them even to a divine pitch, and that for devo- 
tional purposes.— Walts, Improvement of the Mind. 
£. Increase. 

The devil lias infused prodigious idolatry into their 
hearts, enough to relish his jialato and aggrandize 
their tortures, Ac .-Sir T. Herbert, Trawls, p. 7, 

Aggrandise, v. n. Become greater. Hare . 

Such sins as tln*se are venial m youl Ii, especially if 
expiated with timely ahjun-ment; for follies eon- 
t-inued t ill old ago do aggrandize and Istcowe horrid. 
—•John Halt, Preface to his Poems. 

This is aggrandizing.— Roswell, Tour to tho He- 
brides, p. 133. 

Aggr&ndi cement, s. Increase; enlarge- 
ment; exaltation. 

We may date from tho treaty of Munster, tho 
decline of the House of Austria, Llio great power of 
the House of Hoiii'Imxi, and the aggrandizement of 
the House of Itrimdeiihurgh— Lord ChesterJUld. 

In tlu^ midst of this chaos there wen* prim-iplrs 
at work, which reduced things to a eertain form, 
and gradually unfolded a system ill which the chief 
movers and mainsprings were the papal and tho 
imperial powers; tlu* agyrandht menhiY diminution 
of which have ls'en the ikill of n I most all the poli- 
ticks, intrigues, and wars, which have employed mid 
distracted Kuropc to this day.- Hurke, Abridge nu ut 
of English History, iii. I. 

\\ liu can deny upon Lliisw premisses tho right of 
the Knglish Church to put mi eml to an authority 
which, so far as it was just, was founded upon allow- 
once, and which hud per|>etually sought and gnim-d 
aggraiidizi meat through usurpations so gross as to 
Is- only rendered prnciicnlilc hy njiially gross ignor- 
luiee:— (Hadstom, The Slate in Us Relations with 
the Church, eh. \ ii. 

Aggrate. r. a. [Lut. grains pleusaut.] 
FIcaM* ; treat with civilities. Obsolete, 

And in the midst thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour; 

'J In* which them did in iinslest wise amnto. 

And each one sought his Judy to aggrate. 

Spenser, Faerie Q.ieen. 

Aggravable. adj. Capable of aggravating. 
Hare. 

This idolatry is the more discernible and aggrar - 
able in the invocation of saints and idols. Hr. If. 
More, Antidote against Idolatry, ell. il 

Aggravate, v. a. [Lilt, aggravates , part, of 
aggravo.] 

1. ^liikc heavy : (in a metaphorical sense). 

A grove lianl h.v, sprung up with (his their chunge, 
His will w ho reigns aliove to aggravate 
Their |H-nauee, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew in l’amdlsc, tin? I mil of Fvo 
Used b,v the tempter Milton, Paradise Lost,*. 5111. 

Amhitious Tiiruus in the press npis-urs. 

And aggravating crimes augments their rears. 

Urydtn, Virgil's <F.ueid. 

The misery in which they were plungisl has no 
doubt always Uvn" aggravate! hy the ignnrniui* uf 
their rulers, and hy that scHiididous iiiisgovormiii iit 
which, until very recently, ftirmeil one of the darkest 
blots on the glory or England. -i/w ckle, History of 
Civilization in England, eh. i. 

2. Make anything worse, by the addition of 
some particular circumstance, not essential. 

This ollenc-e, in itself ho heinous, was yet in him 
aggravated hy Hie motive thereof, which was not 
malice or discontent, hut nn aspiring mind to the 
iaey.— Huron, History of the Reign if Henry VI f. 
have commission to assure your majesty, that 
tlii’ir mreiiiug is not to aggravate your charge, for 
he shall have yearly a eoiii|N*teiit provision allowed 
to maintain him m good rashiou.— Sir H. IVottuH, 
Ret ignite Wo/foutante, p. VW. 

■Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar. 

Enlarging, de<*|)eiiiiig, mingling; peal on peal 
Crush'd horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Thomson, Masons, Summer. 

In the following instance it may be 
thought a verb neuter, unless we either re- 
peat it, or make aggravate govern figures, 
which is unlikely. 

IIiul you lunnl him first 
Draw it to certain ficutR then aggravate. 

Then use hia voliemeut figures. 

B, Jonson, Volpone, r. % 
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Aggrftv&ttngly* adv. In a manner that ag- 
gravates. 

If 1 hadtworded this morn aggraratingly, it had 
been mil? to infrr thnt to «*o a consecrated person 
to pollute himself with those! block foulnesses that 
made hell and mndo fiends, is sure a NUildcri and a 
mom unl^i^ opeetaeh'.—^Wt'rfm?, Forty Svr • 

Aggravation. s. 

]. Act of aggravating, or making heavy. 

This was imlrssJ very foul in itself, though but 
onco done, even without tho nmtor'x rhetorical ag- 
gravation— IlakaviU, Apology , p. 3<W. 

2. Exaggeration. « 

A painter added a pair of whiskers to tho thee, and 
bv a' little aggmrat ion of the features changed it into 
tho Saracen's hwA.— Addison. 

3. Extrinsic circumstances or accidents, 
which increase the guilt of a crime, or the 
misery of a calamity. 

He, to tho Hina which ho commits, hath the aggra- 
nation nupemdded of committing llicin matin si 
knowledge, against conscience, against sight of llio 
contrary law. - Hammond . 

If it 1 j« weigh’d 

Hy 11 self, with appro rations not surcharg'd, 

Or else with just allowance eounler|*ois‘d, 

1 may, if pcswihle, thy pardon Und 
Tho cosier towards me. or thy hatred less. 

Milton, Samson Agon isles, 7(W. 

Aggregate* adj . [Lat. iiftifrcffatus.] Framed | 
. by the collection of miy particular parts 
into one mass, body, or system. 

The solid reason of one man wilh imprejudirnte 
apprehensions, begets flsllriu a heliefnst lie authority 
or aggregate testimony of many hundreds.-- -Sir T. 
Jtroii me, Vulgar Errmirs. 

Tlicv had, for a long time together, produced many 
oilier inept combinations or aggregate forms of pnr- 
ticnlar things, and nonsensical systems of t lie whole. 
—Hay, tin the Creation. 

Aggregate, x. Complex or collective result, 
of the conjunction or ucervation of many 
partieulsi rs. 

The reason of Hie far greatest pari of mankind 
is lint an aggregate of mistaken phantasms, and, in 
things not sensible, a constant delusion. -tJUmville, ! 
Scipsis SrientiHca. 

A great mimlsT of living and thinking particles 
could not possibly, by their mutual contact, and 
pressing, and striking, compose one printer indi- 
vidual animal, wilh one mind and understanding, 
and a vital eonsension of the whole body ; any r 
than aswarui of liecs, or a crowd of men and women. 1 
c:in conceived to make up one particular living 
creature, compounded and constituted of the nggn- 1 
gale of them all. lieu (leg. 

When 1 tho movement is very involved, and espe- 
cially when* it is Hint of some aggngate whose units 
are partially independent, any tiling like n •gulnr 
eun'o is no longer traceable; wo we nothing morn 
than a geueml oscillation.- -Jit rhert Sprint r, Prin- 
ciple* of Psychology, jit, i. ell. iii. 

It eannot Ik: denied that materials have been col- 
lected which, when looked at in the aggrigate. have 
a rieh and imposing appearance. - Ruckle, History 
of Virilization in Ragland, eh. i. 

Willi in mid the. 

Then* Is oii » class of eases in particular, which may 
he referred In ns illustrating our habit of entertain- 
ing opinions without any accurate memory of their 
grounds. This is, the estimates which we form of 
tho diameters of persons either in private or public 
life; our judgment of a upiu's character is derived 
from observing a number of successive acts, forming 
in the aggregate Ills general course of conduct.-— .ViY 
G. <\ Isivis, On the fnjhunce of Authority in Math rs 
of Opinion, eh. ii. 

Aggregate, v. a . Collect, together; accu- 
mulato; heap many particulars into one 
mass. 

Ami therefore a vengenuneo is not wnrislied by 
another vcngcaiincc, no a wrong by another wrong, 
hut evoricli of hem cucrctiaeth and aggregate other. 
-Tale of Mclibaus. 

Tho aggregated soil 

Death with his mace ]>el rillck, cold, and dry, 

Aa with a trident smote. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 2W. 

Now touching tho olfenees themselves, they an? so 
exorbitant and tninseeinlaiit, and aggn-gatiil i " so 
many Moody and fearful crimes, ns they cannot lie 
aggravate! by any inferenee, argument, or circum- 
stance whatsoever.— Sir E. Cuke, Proemtings against 
Garnet, dr. sign. D 3. 

Aggregately, adv . Collectively. 

Many little tilings, though separately they auein 
too Insignificant to mention, yet aggregately are too 
Material for mo to omit.— Lord Chesterjldd, 

Aggreg&tftoo. *. 

1. Collection ; whole ; aggregate. 

Their individual imperfections being groat, thoy 
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are moreover enlarged by their aggregation ■ and 
iN'itig erroneous in their singlo numbers, once hud- 
dled together, tliey will Is; errour itself, -Sir T. 
Jh'owne, Vulgar Errour*. 

Thus mustwn euneeive of tho Cntholiok church, 
ns of one entire laxly, made up by tin* eolleetinii and : 
aggregation of all the fnilhfhl into the unity I In-roof. | 
— Archbishop Usher, Sermon 1 m fore the King at 
lVansfeail, p. (1. 

A collective, styled hIso a whole of aggregation, is 
tliHl which has its material parts separate and ai-ci- 
dcntnlly 1 brown toget her , hn ana rm v. a heap . if si one, 
a jiilc of wheat, &e.—A'i> IV. Hamilton, Jjtvfurtx, 
ii. 20*. 

And I will not contest Ihe positions, that the being 
or tlm Church di-|H*nds u|nm certain gifts, and tin: 
conveyance of these gills upon the ministerial siie- 
eesslon; that, therefore, any aggregation at men 
cannot, of their own will, make and unmake a 
Christian Church: lienee, that it is in vain for us to 
argue from Hint national identity, wliu-li survives 
political revolutions whether they he founded in 
right orin injustice, and proves Hint the abrogation 
of an old government and the substitution ofii new 
one do not break the net uni continuity of the eollir- 
tive ]\Te.— Gladstone, The Slate in Us Relations with 
the Churrh, ell. vii. 

2. Art of attachment. 

Tho latter part of the form was called tho aggre- 
gation, or jnyniiig of one's self to tin* worship and 
service of tho only true Hod, the Father. Son, and 
Holy ({host .— liishnp Hull, Horks, ii. p. 553. 

Aggregative, adj. Taken together. 

1. Disposing toward aggregation. 

In the disjunctive, and not tin: aggregative sense. 
—Spdman. 

2. Gregarious ; social. 

Seldom had man such a talent for borrowing. The 
idea, the faculty of another mail he | Miralx-aiF can , 
make his; the man himself lie ran make bis. * All 
rollex and cello! ' snarls old Muiibeaii. who enu see, ! 
but will not. t'mblx-d old Friend of Men ! it is his 
sociality, his aggregative nature; and will now be 
the oiuiiity of qualities for him. Carlyle, French ' 
Revolution, pt. i. I). iv. eh. iv. ] 

Aggregator, x. [Lat.] Oiu? who collects 
materials. Hare. 

Jacobus de lVmdis, tlm aggregator , repeals am- 
bergren.se, nutmegs, niidnlkpieo amongst the rest.— 
Hurtnu, Anatomy of Mi lam holy, p. 375. 

Aggress, s. Agression. Obsolete. 

leagues olh nsive, and defensive, w liiefi oblige the 
princes not only to mutual defenee, 1ml also to be 
assisting to eaeli other ill their military aggrissts 
upon others. Sir M. Hale , Hist aria plan tor am 
Corona, eh. xv. 

Aggressing, part, adj . Aggressive. Obso- 
lete. 

The glorion* pair advance 

With mind'd anger mid eolleeted might, 

To turn the war, and tell aggnssing Franco 

llow Hritain’s suns and Britain's friends can fight. 

Prior. 

Aggression, s. [Lat. mttjrvma, -on is.'] First 
act. of in jury ; commencement of a ipuirrel 
l»y some net of offence. 

The Igirharians retorted by complaints of tho an- 
pnssion id Hotmin ollieers on the frontier. - Meric, de, 
Jlis/ory of the Unmans uudtr the Eoipire, eh. x\\ir. 

Albany, backed bv the < 'Inireli, ma relied into his 
territories, in 11-11, Aims! him to iviioumv the earl- 
dom, to make personal submission, and to give hos- 
tages for his future conduct. So vigorous a pro- 
ceeding Oil lilt* ipe! of till* executive was extremely 
unusual in Scotland ; and it was the tirsl of a series | 
uf aggn ssious, which ended ill the Crown obtaining, 
for itself, not only Ross. but also the Western Isles. , 
— HucLlr , History of Virilization in England, eh. iii. 

Aggressive, adj. Fredisposetl to begin a 
quarrel. 

That whieli would be violent if aggressive, might 
lie justiliisl if defensive.— Sir IV. Scott, in Philli- 
tnore's to ports, ii. 133. 

Aggressor, s. One who commences an 
attack. 

Fly in nature's fan*? 

Hut how if nature fly in my fan* first P 
Then nature’s the aggressor: Ix-t her look to’t. 

Ih’yden. 

It is a very unlucky eimunstanee to Ik* oblipsl to 
retaliate the injuries or such in it hours, whose- works 
an* so simhi forgotten. Hint we nn: in danger already 
of appearing tlui tlrst aggressors.— Ptgte and Sirift. 

Aggrievance. s. Injury; hardship inflicted; 
wronjr endured. Obsolete. 

lly which notorious agyrieMncesWw sex of women, 
Is-iiig so much wronged, were fons*d to reiwiir to the 
clear fiMuitain of t run justice.— ’Translation of Hoc- 
Cali hi, p. 20* : llKtl. 

IHiver tliosi* aggrievaners, which lately 
Your iiii|Hirtiiiiity possest our eoimeil 
Wire lit fur audience, lieaumnnt anti Fletcher, 
Fair Maul of the Inn, iiL 1. 
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Aggrieve, r. a. [see Grieve.] 

1. Give? sorrow; cause prief; vex. 

Hut while therein 1 took my chief delight, 

1 saw*, nlas ! thesgapiug earth deiour 

The Ntiring, Hu* jilaee, and nil clean out of sight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. 

S/uoiscr, 

Those pains Hint afflict the Imdy, which an* nlllii- 
ti\e inst so long ns tla-y aeliially povscMS the part 
which they aggrieve-. 1ml their inlluenee lasts nu 
longer than their pn*sencc.— South, Si rmuns. viii. 11. 

2 . Impost? hardship ; luirass ; hurt in ours 
riplit: (ofrni with some allusion to the law). 

Sew aid. arehhisliop «r York, nmeli aggrientl .with 
Mime practices of tin* po|s*s collectors, took all |o- 
ticiilly.— t 'ninth a. 

Tin* lauded man finds himself aggrieved, by Hie 
falling of his rents, and the stroigliteiiing of hi* 
fortune: xvhiM tin* monied man kis-ps up his gain, 
and 1 1n* merchant thrives ami grows rich by trade. 
—Locke, 

Tin* Norman nobles wen* compelled to make their 
• election In*! ween the island and the continent. Shut 
up by the M-a with the ‘people whom they had 
hitherto oppressed ami de-.piscil, they gradually 
ramie In regard Fngland :ls their country, and tho 
l-lnglisli as tlu-ir count r.viuen. The two* mces, so 
long hostile, mnim foiind that they had cnnniion in- 
terests and eniiuiiou em-mies. Until were aliko 
np./rien d 1 y 1 lu* t> runny of a bad kin^. Until wem 
alike inilirminl at the favniir shown by the court to 
the natives of Foitnu and Aquitaine. Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. i. 

Mathematicians haw felt ngi/roroHiecaiisi. 1 they 
often hear those who are railed * viisihle men*/ 

* educated men/ and the like, inserting that they 
do n<»t doubt of * rims of luck ; ’ spi-ikum in a tmiu 
which implies that the oenu ienee of sin-li tides of 
success or adversity are oeeasiom-d by an unknown 
or mysterious muse, - Sir F. I'algnire, History of 
England and Xor maud //, i. 137, 

Aggrieve, r. n. Grieve. Obsolete. 

My heart aggrited that such a* wretch should 
reign. Mirrourfor Magistral!*, p. H2. 

Aggroup. v..u. In Vaintimj. Same as G roup. 

Obsolete . 

Hollies of divers natures, which are aggronpett for 
combined) together, are agreeable ami pleasant to 
the sialit . Ilrydeit, Translation of Itnfn suny'x Art 
•>f Painting,)). 1 v»7. 

Aghaat. adj. [aa? Gtizo.] Struck, with hor- 
ror. 

She sighing sore, as if her heart in twninn 
Had riven bis-n. and all her heart -stnu.'.-s hrasf. 

With dreary droojiinge-, nclook’d up like one aghast. 

Sjk user. 

The aged earth aghast, 

AVitli terrour of that Mast., 

Shall from the siuTaee to the centre shake. 

Milton, ode oh the Morning of Christ's 
Sot i city, bio. 

Aghast lie wak’d. mid starling from l is bed, 

Culd sweat in clammy drops Ins liuilis o'-.-i-spnuul. 

Hryden, Virgil's < Em id . 

I laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
AVill look aghast, w bile ni'lbn-seeii di-sl I'lielion 
l’oiirs in upon him thus from every side. 

Addison, Cato. 

Agile, adj. [Fr .wjiln\ Jiiit. injilis.] Nim- 
ble; tjtiick. 

Ibuiieo he cries nloud, 
'Hold, friends! friends, part!’ and swifter than Ilia 
tongue. 

His agdr arm bents down their fain] points. 

Ami 'Iwixt them rushes. 

Shakesfiear, Iloinea and Juliet, iii, 1, 
The immediate and •i;/#/csul>scrviciireoflhc spirits 
to tlu* empire of the mind or suul .— Sir M. Hale, 
Origination of Monk not. 

To guide its actions with inforiniijg care, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in tlm war, 

Render it agile, witty, valiant, sago, 

As tits the various r nurse of human age. Prior. 

Agiuty. s. Nimblcness; midiness to move ; 
quickness. 

A limb over-strained by lifting a weight al Hive its 
pow er, may net it recover its former agility ami 
vigour. -H off*. 

Agio. x. [Itul. aijifio.] 

1. Difference in value between one sort 
of money mid another : (especially paper 
mid metal). 

If a merchant, who sells his merchandise, stipu- 
lated to 1 n> paid, either UK) livrcs-lunk money, or 
105 cash or current liumcy. in such case tho agio is 
said to Ik: ft per cent, — ltics, Cyelopadia ^ 

2. Stock-jobbing. • 

Foremost here are the Cordelier Trio: hot Merlin 
from Thiouville, hot Ibziro, Attonfl*ys 1 k>iIi : t'ha- 
|n>t, disfrocked Capueliin.^kilfiil in agio. -Carlyle, 
French Revolution, pi. ii. k v. eh. ii. 

Agiat. v. a. The meaning of this word is 
conveyed in the extract. 

5j 
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AOOK tSl IC AL i uV K J 1 u 

To take in anil fi**d the rat tin of ulmnm-f in 11m 
king's forest, nml to irnf ln»r tin* money. Tlu'iidiccra 
that ilo this, are railed Agistors. in Knglish ’guest or 
f^int takers.* Their function w termed Agistment; 
as, ‘agistment upon I lie sea tom) s.’ This wordiiy/*/ is 
also used fur llu* taking in of other men's If 
into any man’s ground, at a certain into per week.-- 
Mount. 

Agistment. s. [L. Lilt, agt/estamruhnu or 
wjijestiaMvntum - rnilrnnkim ii t. If this be 
tiie etymology, tin; sense ni' feeding must 
have prow'll out of that of the fence by 
which the feeding-ground was tiffined. For 
» another derivation see extract.] Feeding 
of cal lie at a stipulated price. 

If n man takes in it Iwrso or oilier cattle to graze, 
nml depasture his grounds, which the law cnlls agisl- 
mmt, lie lakes them upon mi implied contract to 
return them safe to I he owner. — *S'/V It*. Itlaekstone. 

[ Agist mint. From l.itl. juerre, to lie; the French had 
gt'sir. to lie ; whence giste, a lodging, place to lie 
down in; gistt d’mio lifvrc. the form of ailin'-. 
Hence, to give lodgings to, to take in cattle to fin’d ; 
and the law term agistment. tho profit of cattle 
pasturing in flu* land.-- Wrdgwomt, Dictionary of 
English Ely mob >gy . J 

Agistor* or Agister, s. Officer of the king's 
forest so-called. See Agist* 

A forest hath laws of her own, fo take cognizance 
of all trespasses ; she hath also her peculiar ollicers, 
as fon’slers, verderers, regnrdcrx, agisttr s. Ac.s 
whereas a chaw or park hath only keepers mid 
woodwards.- Ilmnll, Miters, iv. 10. 

Agitate, r. a. [Lut. ag it at ns, part, of ugito.] 

1. Putin motion; actuate. 

When* dwells this sov'ivigu arbitrary soul, 

Which diM’s the human animal coiitriml, 

Inform each part, und ay it ale the whole l 1 

Sir It. Machnore. 

2. Affect w fill perturbation ; stir; ventilate. 

Though this controversy lie revived, amt Imtly 
agitaUd among the moderns; yet 1 doubt whether 
it be not, in a great part, a nominal dispute.- Hoyle, 
On Colour *. 

3. Contrive; revolve; form after conflicting 
thoughts. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety am 
never more studied and clato irate. than when pn- 
litieians most agitata (l»*spiTato designs. - King 
Clutch si. 

Agitation, s. 

.1. Act or state of agitation. 

Pul re..ictii m nsketli n*st; for tho subtle motion 
which pntrefnelioii require! h is disturbed by any 
agitation. Itacon. 

2. Violent motion of flic mind ; perturba- 
tion ; disturbance of the thoughts. 

A pint perturbation in nature! to receive at once 
tlm benefit of sleep, and do 1 lie effects of watching. 
]u this slumbr.v agitation, to’xidcH her walking and 
other actual performances, wluil have you heard her 
say V ShnktKjKitr, Macbeth, v. 1. 

llis mother could no lnnaor bear the agitations of 
ro many passions as thronged upon her. — Tatter, 
no. 55. 

3. Discussion; turbulent ventilation. 

Tile project HOW ill agitation for repealing of the 
test ai l, and yet leaxing tho name of an establish- 
ment to I lie present national church, is inconsistent. 
— Sir ft, Miscf Ha nii a. 

A kind of a school (portion is started in tliistoble, 
upon riason and iiislmel : this delibendive proceed- 
ing of the crow was rather a logical agitation of tho 
matter. — Sir It. U Estrange, Fables. 

The battle of Auiueoiirt, the conquest and re- 
ennquest of Franco, called otf the attention of the 
IH’ople; while the risf of the Lollards, and the in- 
trusion of speculative questions, the agitation of 
which has ever been the chief aversion of Knglish 
statesmen, rout ributed to rhamre the current ; and 
the reforming spirit must have lulled before the 
outbreak of the Wars of the Ibises, or one of the 
two parties in so desperate n struggle would have 
Rcarn ly toiled to have avaih’d themselves of it. — 
Frantic, J list ary of England, eh. ii. 

Agitator, s. One \\lu> promotes a cause by 
creating or keeping up excitement. 

lie must he very ignorant of the stulc „r every 
popular ini crest ,wlio due* not know that in all the 
corifOndions, all the open boroughs, indeed in every 
district in the kingdom, then* is some leading man, 
some agitator, some wealthy merchant or consider- 
able ignmi torturer, some active attorney, some 
popular preacher, some money-lender, \c. who is 
fnllowl’d by the whole flock.— Burke, Spmvh on the 
.Duration of Parliaments. 

les, histpry will prove Shake spear's aphorism that 
'Them’s movie in a mine,’ especially for the working 
of evil. The political agitators who give nicknames 
am guided by thin aphorism,— Agnes Strickland, 
lives if the Quinns oj England , Henrietta Maria. 
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With special reference to ccrtuin com- 
missioner^ or functionaries, in the Parlia- 
mentary army. 

Tho toirest day is seldom without ft eliiud, for at 
this time some active and malevolent persons of tho 
army, disguised under tho specious name of agita- 
tors, being two selected out of every regiment to 
meet and delude tho concerns of the army, met 
frequently nt Putney— tf/'r T. Herbert , Memoirs. 

Aglflt. 8. [Fr. uiyuilktte- small needle.] 

1. Tag. * 

lie thereupon gave for the garter ft chain worth 
200/. and his gown addressed with aglets, esteemed 
worth ml. Sir J . Hayward. 

Why, give him gold enough, and mnrry him to a 
puppet, or an aglet Imhy, nr nn old trot, and ne’er ft 
tooth in her head. — Shukrsjnar, Taming of the 
Shit'ic, i. 2. 

2. In Hotting. Catkins of tho Amentaceous 
and other trees. 

The catkins or aglets (of the walnut tree) eomo 
forth IxToro tho nuts, — (Jtrard, Herbal, 1267. 
(Uni MS.) 

Agnail, .v. [?] Com of the foot ; also whit- 
low. Hare. 

* l^nuis ’ is the Latin word, and sorao do name it 
' papule.’ In Knglish it is named comes or agnds 
in a man’s ti-ete or toes .— Hurtle, Physick: 1675. 

Agnate, mj. f Lut. agnutus .] Relating to 
kindred by descent from the father. See 
Agnation. 

Agn&tlo. ndj. Same ns Agnate. Obsolete. 

This I take to bo tho true reason of the constant 
preference of tho agnatiek KticccKsion, or issuo de- 
rived from the male ancestors, through all tho stagi*s 
of collateral inheritance ; ns tho ability fur jMTsoiinl 
Ncrvice was the reason for preferring the males at 
llrsl in the direct lim>al succession.— < Sir W. Mack- 
stone, Law of Descents. 

Agnation, s. Descent from the same father, 
in a direct male line : (distinct from cog - 
nation^ or consanguinity, which includes 
descendants from females). 

By an all ml ivr examination of the (svulinritics in 
ciuuii'int ion which each people have, in the one way 
or the other, bv a fair reciprocal analysis of tin* 
ngunto words Ihey reciprocally use, I think n much 
greater agnation may lie found amongst all the lan- 
guages in tho northern hemisphere of our gloto*. - 
Vow nail. On the Study of Antiquities, p. lt’»S. 

Agnition. s. [Lat. tignitio, - onis ; from 
gnotus, part, vi'gnuscu.] Acknowledgement. 
Hare. 

It must needs lx* proper to begin the confession of 
our faith with tho agnition of our (Sod. -Itishop 
Pearson, Exjmition of the Creed, art. i. 

Agnize, v. a. Acknowledge ; own ; avow. 
Obsolete, I 

I do agnizo 

A natural and prompt alacrity 1 

1 iitul in hardness. Shakespcar, Othello, i. 3. 

An clicito. ad of worship is im net which hath 
(Jod for its immediate ohjeet, and solely is designed 
to do him honour, or to agnize some divine excel- 
lency nr perfection.— Whitby, On tho Ecu Testa- 
ment, p. 2(37. 

Such who own 

In evil limes, undaunted, though alone, 

llis glorious truth, such lie will crown with praise, 

And glad agnize before his Father’s throne. 

Ed wa rdspt'u udid Critic, p. 291. 

Agnominate, c. a, Numo after a person, 
event, or object. Hare. 

The flowing current's silver streams, 

"Which, in memorial of victory, 

Shall bo agnominated by our name. Locrine, iii. 2. 

Agnomination, s. [Lut. ugnominutio , -o/iix.] 
Additional name ; allusion of one word to 
another by resemblance of sound. 

Tho British eontinueth yet in Wales, and some 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provincial 
Tallin. ta*iii{? very signillenlivc. copious, and plea- 
santly nmnmg upon ag nominations, although harsh 
ill nsjiiratiinis. - Camden . 

White is there usurp! for her brow; her forehend ; 
and then Nlcck, as the parnlh'l tosiniHilh, that went 
liefon 1 . A kind of piiroiiomnsic, or agnomination ; 
do you conceive. Sir?—//, dnnson. Poetaster , iii. 1. 

Our hards hold agnominations, uiul enforcing of 
consonant words or syllables one upon the other, to 
bo the greatest elegance: as for example, in Welsh, 

‘ Tcwgi’is, todyrris, tv'r dernn, gwillt,’ Ac. So hnvo 
1 seen UivcrR old rhymiM in Itnliau running so : 
4 Donne, o dauno, eho felo aiTrontoairronta: In selva 
salvo a me: l’iu cam cuorw,' Ac.— Howell, Letters, 

, i.1.40. 

Agnus, h . lump representing our Saviour 
in th<* tigure of a lamb. 

They will km a crucifix, salute a cross, carry most 
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devoutly a scapular?, an agnns, or a set of heads 
about them.— hnmnt, Saul and Samuel at Endor, 
p. 331. 

We all know lmw fltr it is casior for men and 
womeir of liswe lives to amuso themselves with sca- 

I Hilaries, beads, ropes, agniuus, and sprinkling their 
k M li(*H with holy water, than to lift up puro hearts 
to God.— Jbid. i». 322. 

Ag6. adv. [().£. ygon « past part, of go.] 
In past time. 

Tho groat supply* 
An wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin Bauds. 

Shakrsjtrnr, King John t v. 3. 
This both liy others and inyseir l know, 

For 1 have serv'd their sovereign long ago; 

Oft have been caught within tlio winding train. 

Dryden, Fables. 

I shall set down an account of a discourse l 
chanced to have with one of them some time ago.— 
Addison, Freeholder. 

Ag6g. adv. [?] In a state of desire or 
. activity; heated with a notion; longing; 
strongly excited. 

As for the sense and reason of it, that has little nr 
nothing to do here; only let it sound full and round, 
and chime right to the humour, which is at present 
agog (just as a big, long, rattling nnmo is said to 
command even adoration from a Spaniard), and, no 
doubt, with thiN powerful, senseless engine, the 
rnbblc-driver sluill be able to carry all before him.— 
South, Sermons. 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 

Coicper, John OUpin. 

With set. 

The gawdy gossip, when she's set agog , 

In jewels drest, mid nt each ear a boh, - 
Goes flaunting out, nml, inkier trim or pride, 

Thinks all slid xnys or does is justily’d. 

Jlryden, Juvenal's Satires, vf. 
This maggot- has no stKmer set him agog, but ho 
gets him n ship, freights her, builds ensiles in tho 
air, and conceits both tho Indies in his co(fers.--<S'(r 
U. L’ Estrange. 

With on. 

On which the saints are nil agog. 

And all this fur a tour and dog. 

Huthr, Uitdihras , ii. 

With for. 

Gypsies generally straggle Into these pnrto, and 
wt the bends of our M’rvuiit-imiids so agog for hus- 
1 uinds, that we do not ox|mtI to have any businr-M 
done ns iL should be whilst they are in the country. 
— A ddisun, S/n rfnlor. 

[We to’lievo that the Roxburgh phrase, nn gogs, ml- 
duccd by Mr. Bns’kett, points to tlio true origin, 
viz. leelandie. a giigium, on tlio uateh or lisik .-ut ; 
from tho neuter passive verb gtegiaz, to Jieep or pry. 
- Carnet, p. 30. J 

Afflinr- adv. In, or into, notion : (with set). 
After a time it gels worked into the lien es, and 
tjmso find iL able to sustain itself for a time wlu u 
rmce set agoing.— Lain, The Senses and the JuL/het, 
b. ii. eh. i. 

Let his elnek be set agoing, nml he shnll tongue it 
ns impetuously ns the nrnmtesi hero of the play.— 
Dryden, O rounds of Criticism. 

Their first movement mid impn*sscd motions de- 
manded the impulse of nn Almighty hand to at 
them first agoing. -Taller. 

This helps to support the soul under tnilTeriiiij . . . 
and is tho very spring that sets all t!io wheels a- 
going.— liarlcr, Tlie Saint's fast, eh. xiv. 

Avon. s. (ucccnt doubtful.) [Gr. dywi-.] 
Contest for a prize. Hare. 

They must do thejr i es too— to* anointed to 

the agon, and to the . omhnt, ns to ehninpions of 
old.- * Archbishop Sanemft, Sermons , p. Kill. 

Fit for comtoits nml wrestlings, and so i.tlicy] 
came out to practisu in theso agones.— IIumnnmd, 
Sermons. , 

Aff6ne. adv. Same us Ago. Obsolete. 

la ho such a princely one, 

Ah you speak him long agon rf 

n. Jonson , Fairy Prince. 
If our death rould he put otr a little longer, what 
art vantage cam it to*, in thy accounts of nature or 
frlieity ? They that ihn*e hundred years ogone died 
unwillingly, and stopis’d death two days, or stayed it 
a we*:k, where is their gain ? Where is that week ? 
Jeremy Taylor, Rule and Exercises <f Holy Dying, 
p. 111). (Ord MS.) 

Afonbtftc. adj. Relating to oontention for 
u prize. 

Tho pronhotick writ ings were not, saith St. Fctcr, 
Ilia; iirikvtrrhx (1 conceive in an agonistick sense), 
of their own starting, or Imitation, aa they were 
moved or promptnd by themselves, but, as it follows, 
as they were carried by tho lftoly Ghost.— Uammmd, 
Sermons, p. 589, 

AvoniatleaL adj. Same as Agoniitic. 
Indeed as are all tho expresaiona in tho foregoing 
verse, so is this apparently agouislieal, and lillutw 
to the prize set before, propounded and offereu w 
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them thnt run in n race, for their enrouragemont.— 

Bishop tint l, Work*, il. tiOA. 

To ho.v nothing of the beautiful inetnphors and 
noble agogistienl terms, which we find in the six 

• flrat verses of the twelfth chapter 0* the Hebrews, 
Ac . — Eta cheat l, Snereti (Homes, i. 885. 

TfActnvo^ni in the agonist i vat notion wo lmvn for- 
merly exf)lnini*il.- Hammond, I'uraphrasu and An- 
notation* on the A Vie Testament. 

Industry is si i led exercise, (if /on is /irk and ascctick 
exercise.- Jl arrow. Sermons, iii. 238. 

The practice of anointing being essential folheir 
agonist irk trials. J. War/un , Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Po/w. 

Agonize. m n. Fool Agony. 

lfow then shall not our hearts agonize umfc*r , 
God's displeasure.— lir. Ihii'yt, Sinuous, p. 223:1 
1658 . 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To smart and agonize at every pore V 

Pope, Essay on Man. 

I am no preacher, let this hint sutllce - 
The cross, once seen, is death to every vice; 

Kino he that hung there suffered nil liis pain. 

Bled, groaned, and agonized , mid died in vain. 

Ctneper, The Progress of Error, 62 t. 

Agonise. v. a. Afflict with agony ; pain. 

lie is an object of much pity that over-aflerts any 
temporal things whatsoever. For it agonizes lus 
mind perpetually, and throws him on a double- 
misrhief.— Fellthain, St room on St. Luke, xiv. 20. 

Dost thou behold my poor disl meted liejirt, 

Tims rent with agonizing love and rage, 

And ask me wlmt it means V Art t lioit not false P 

Jtmvn, Jane Shore. 

Agony, s. f Ci r. u y wv - contest .] 

1. Death-struggle. 

Never ^vas them more pity in saving any Ilian in 
ending me, bemuse therein my agony shall end.— 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Thou who for him did'st feel aiieh |min, 

. Whose precious blood the erosH did stniti. 

Let not those agonies iio vain. Lord Itoscommon. 

2. Violent or excessive {mill of body or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy. 
Through wounds and strokes, and stubborn lian- ' 
dclior. 

That death were ls'tlcr than such agony , 

As grief and Airy imLo me did tiring. 

S/m user. Faerie Queen. 

Thee 1 have miss'd, and thought it long, depriv'd 
Thy presence; agony of love till now 
Not felt, nor shall he twice. 

Milton , Paradise fast, ix. K5H. 

Particularly used of our Redeemer's suf- 
ferings in the garden. 

To propose our desires, which cannot take such 
effect as we specify', shall, notwithstanding, other- 
wise procure us his heavenly grace, even as this very 
prayer of t'lirist obtained angels to lie sent him as 
comforters in his agony, Hunki r. 

A. Violent contest, or striving. 

She sees such things ns would low life eon found, 
Enrage with a tumultuous agony. 

Burst this |Hiit snrighl. for want of tit capacity. 

lh\ Jl. More, Song of the Soul, V\. iii. 2. 57. 

Till lie have thus del tuda ted himself of all these 
riicPiuhrniiccs, In* is utterly unqualified for these 
agonies. ■ Dr. If. More, Decay of Christian Piety , 
p. 4U8. 

Agood. tu!p. Right well. /fore. 

At thnt time 1 made her weep agood, 

For I did )ilny a lamentable part. 

Shakespear, Tiva Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 

Agouti. s. See Aguti. 

Agr&rlan. adj. 

1. Relating to the Ager Publieus of the 
Roimui history. 

H appears that tho jubilee could not bn intended 
for an agrarian law.— Urea, Monarchy asserted, 
p.l»7. 

Connected with landed property : (with the 1 
ideti of spoliation under the name of divi- 1 
siou or redistribution). 

His grace's lauded possessions am irresistibly in- 
viting loan agrarian experiment.— Uuckc. 

A. Wild : («s growing in fields). 

In speaking of tlm brnssicA family, we cannot help 
expressing our eonvicliou or I lie justice of including 
siuapis with brassicn; for just as oiircX|H*ririicnt in- 
elino us to the opinion thnt all our so-eiilhsl species 
are, after all, only derivatives, so we believe thnt tho 
charlock is only an agrarian form of brassieft.* - 
Professor Enckman, Report of British Association 
for the Advancement of Seienec, 1801 . 

». 7i, [Fr. atjrccr.] 

1. Be in concord; live without contention; 
not differ. 

The mom you agree together, the less hurt ran 
J^J^eueuiios do you.— Broome, View qf Epick 
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2. Grant; yield to; admit; consent: (with hi). 

And |s>rsundcd them to agree to all reasonable 
eonditioiiN.- 2 Maccabees, xi. 1 t. 

With oh or upon . 

Wi. do not provn I lie origin of the earth from a 
chaos ; seeing that it is agitml on by all that give it 
any origin. T. Itnrntf , Theory of die Earth. 

Strifes mid troubles would In* endless, except they 
gave their common consent all to Is* ordered by 
some whom they should ayne upun.—JIooUr. 

With with. 

Agree irifh thine adversary quickly, whilst thou 
art in the wav w itli him ; lest at any lime the adver- 
sary deliver Mice to the judge, and the judge deliver I 
this* to the olliccr, mid thou bo cast into prison, 1 
Matthew , v. *.’5. 

3. Settle n price between buyer tind seller: 
(with with). 

Friend, I do this* no wrong: didst thou not agree 
tcdlt me for a penny V- Matthew, xx. 13. 

4. Concur ; cooperate. 

Must tin* w lmli* mail, amazing thought I return 
To the cold marble and coni meted 11111 ? 

Alid never shall tho** particles agne , 

That were in life this individual Ik 1 ? Prior. 

it. Settle some point among ninny. 

If men, skilled in chymieal affairs, shall agree to 
write clearly, and kis*p men from being stunned by 
dark oremjity words, they will Ik* reduced cither lb ' 
write nothing, or books that may teach 11 s some - 1 
1 llillg.— Jloyte. 

G. Re consistent ; not to contradict. 

For many lmrc false witness against hiiu.but their 
witness ay real not together.- Mark, xiv. 56. 

With to. 

They that stood by said again to Peter, Surely 
thou art one of them ; for thou art a Galilean, anil 
thy s|Hreh agreeth thereto. Mark, xiv. 70. 

With with. 

Which |i*stiiiiony I the less neruple In allege, be- 
muse it agrees very well with what lias been affirmed 
to me. — ttoyte. 

7. Suit with ; lie accommodated to: (with to). 

Thou feedest thine own people with angels’ fund, 
and didst send them from heaven bread agroing (0 
every taste. Wisdom, xvi. 2<>. 

With with. 

Ills ;n 1 ’i pies could licit, lie made to agree with 
that const itiitioii and order which God had settled 
ill tin* world ; and, therefore, must needs clash with 
common sense, and experience.- -Locke. 

8. In Medicine. I’ausc no disturbance in 
the body: (with with). 

J have oflcn thought that our prescribing asses' 
milk 111 such small quantities is injudicious: for, 
undoubtedly, with such as it agrtts irdh, it won hi 
p-rlbrin much greater and quicker rlfivts in greater 
(iiinutilicH.— Arbufhnot, Tahlt* of ancient Coins, 
Weights, and Mi as tins. 

Agree. v.<t. Reconcile; allay. See Agreed, 
part. adj. Hare as a verb. 

Hi* saw from far, or wmed fur to •a*.*. 

Some troublous uproar, or content mu* Tray, 

Whereto lu: drew in haste it to agn 1 . 

Spin Si r. Fat ,'ie f picen, ii. 

Agreeability. s. Business of disposition. 
Hare. ® 

All fort ime is blissful to a man by the agrreabi- 
lifie, or by the egalitic of him that sulfivlh it. 
('lionet r, Translation of Hot thins, 8611. 

Agreeable. adj? 

1. Suitable; consistent; confornmhlc : (with 
to). 

Thy joy thereon 

Conceiv'd, agreeable to a father's love. 

Milton, Samson Agonist cs, 1505. 

This pnncityof blood is agrt ruble to many other 
animals, ns frogs, lizards, ami lishes.- Sir T. llrotrne. 
Vulgar Femurs. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one tiling, 
is many times contrary to the nature of another. 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agmahle 
to our reason, so is it likewise the mb rest both of 
private persons and of public societies. —A rchbishop 
Titlutsun. 

With with. 

Win l you do, is not at nil agreeable either with 
so good a Christ inn, or so reasonable and so great a 
person.- Sir W. Tt tuple. 

2. Pleasing; suitable to the inclination, facul- 
ties, or temper. 

And while the the 0 of outward tilings wo llnd 
l’lensing and fair, agmahle and stmt. t 
These* things transport, and carry out Ihc mind, 

That with lierself the mind run never meet. 

Sir J. Davits, On the Immortality of the Soul. 

I recollect in my mind the discounts wliieh Ime 
passed between us, and coll to mind a thousand 
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agreeable remarks, wltleh lie lias made on these 
occasions. Addison, Spectator, 110 . 211. 

Her own style is very agreeable ; norare her letters 
at ull tin* W'nisi* for some iirissages in which raillery 
and ten denies* arc mixed in a very fiicngimr namby- 
pamby.- Macaulay, Essays, Sir W. Tnnpte. 

Agreeable, ode. Agreeably. Obsolete.. 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might uni hcamiss 
to make children, as soon as they are enpnhic of it, 
often to tell a story. — Locke, Thoughts concerning 
Education. 

Agrecableness. *. 

1. Consistency; suitableness . (with to). 

1'leas.mt tastes ih pend not on the things them- 
selics, but their agmableurss to this or thnt 1 mrt.f- 
culnr ])id:iLe, wherein there is great variety. ■Locke. 

With with. 

It is not the incompatibility or agrrrablcncs* of 
inridculs, characters, or sentiments. noth the pro- 
l*i hh» in fad, but with propriety in design, that 
admits or excludes them from a place in any coinpu- 

R aition.— ttnrke. On the Drama. 

2. Attribute su^csted by Agreeable; 
quality of pleasing. 

It is very much mi image of that author’s writing, 
who lias nu iijm-abbioss that charms us. without, 
corn'd ness ; Iikc a mistress, whose (hulls we see, but 
love her with t uesn nil. - 

3. Rcs<*ml)lanci* ; likeness: (with bttween). 

I r l his relation is likewise ki-cii in IIk* nyrcrahtcnesi 

I bet U'erit man and parts or the* uuherae.- 

(»i*f it, Cosmotugia Sacra. 

Agreeably, ado. 

1. Consistently with; in :i mttnner suitable 
to : (with to). 

They may look into I he affairs or Judea and Jeru- 
salem, tign entity to that which is iu the Law of the 
Lord.— 1 Esdrns, xviii. 12. 

2. Pleasingly. • 

I did never imagine that so many excellent rule* 
could Ik* produced mi advantageous^ andm/rruiWj/. 
-Swift. 

: 3. Alike; iu a convspomlin^ maimer. 

Si> forth they vne togetlwr iGihI licfure) 

Both dad ill slleplnvirils wveds agm.ddy. 

S>» ns, /*, Faerie Qiu, n. vi. 11, 36. 

Agreed, port. adj. [if wu lotik chiefly to the* 
naans by which two objects once at. vari- 
tincc arc reconciled, this word is the parti- 
ciple of :m active verb; while, if we look 
rather at the state * f eotieord which is the 
result, it is neuter or adjectival.] Settled 
by consent. 

'1 lie i.iidily rivals, wIiom* i(esf niclire n*f,* 

Bid the whi ill* world in mil arms cimagc. 

An* now ay end. l..<rd Roscommon. 

In th* 1 lullowin^ extract it iiw.ms agreed 
on. 

When they lml rut known and agreed names, to 
signify tin *■** intern ■[ operations of their own minds, 
they wen* Miltidcutly turnishcil to make known by 
words all their ideas.— L»eht . 

Agreclngly. adc. I 11 conformity. Hare. 

Ay cm ugly to which, St. And i : 1 , disputing against 
til** Donat ids, con tcmlctli most caruej.tly. S/htdon , 
Mi each s of A utieh cist, p. 

Agreement, s. 

]. Concortl. 

What agrn mettf is there helwivn the hyena and 
the dog? and wlis.t |h*:icc* lietweeii tho rich und tbu 
poor? Feehsi.is/lctts, xm. Ih, 

2. Resemblance of one tiling to another. 

The division and quavering w lii'-h please so much 
iu mush k. li.c-e an a grtniuut with the glittering 
of light, na tin* moon-beams playing upon a wave*.— 
Hanoi. 

Expansion and duration have this further agree* 
•limit, that though they an* lint h etmsidered by us ns 
bluing parts, yet their parts are not separable one 
from another, -facke. 

3. Ctnnpaet ; bargain ; conelnsion of con- 
troversy; stipulation. 

And your cm - mint with death shall lie disannulled, 
and your 1 mu nl with hell .shall not sliuid; when 
the overflowing scourge shall pass through, then ye 
shall Ik* trodden down by it— Isaiah, xxviii. 18. 

4- In Ltajic. 

The simplest and mosL obvious iniHlcsof singling 
out from union:; the eireumslnmes wt^cli pnvwlo 
or follow a pin noineium, those with ^hii*li it is 
really cuniiceteil by an iuviirinble daw, are two in 
-■iiiiIkt. line is. I»y eomparimr together different 
instnuees in which the plicminn-msi (H*eiirs. Tim 
other is. hy com p.iriiur inStnmss in wlueli the pile- 
nouienon il - m s occur, with instances in ol her n*s|Mrfa 
si in i In r in wliieh it dor* not. These two methods 
may bo mipecLivcly dcnimiiuuted, the Method of 
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Agreement, and Urn Method of Difference. — Mill, 
System of Logic, b. iii. oh. viii. § 2. 

Agrfcatial. ndj. [Lut. tu/restis = ruslic.] After 
the nmnuer of a countryman. Rare. 

Others wild, uplandish. and « igrtstial. — Swan, 
Speculum Mumli, ch. viii. § S : USB. 

Agrftitlc. titlj. S:i me :ts A g rest i ill. liure. 

Hi* I Nimrtxl I was called a hunter. Im*cuusc lie was 
so indeed ; lint imt so oiil.v. lmt an oppressor too; 
his continual n m versa t ion w it h lirutc toasts dumped 
ii!sluimaucdispiisiti(iiiiuloiiliarhanaisnudn//m^ 
lH-liavi'iur. Grigm ■//, Post he nut, p. 222. 
Agricolist. s. | fiiit. nt/rinda husbandman.] 
• One who studies, or practises, agriculture. 
Rare. 

The pasture and the food of plants 
First let I lie young agricotist Ik* tauirht. 

Dmlstey, Culhrtinn of Po* mu. Agriculture. 

Agricultural, attj. Relating to agriculture. 

Tin; agricultural systems of political rmmomv 
w ill not require so long nn cxplaiml ion ns t lint which 
I him* thixurht it necessary to lM*stow upon the 
mercantile nr commercial system.- Smith, Wealth 
of X at ions, iv. 0. 

The philosophic pathologist is ns dilTcreut from 
the physician, ns n jurist is different from nil ndvn- 
i*nte, or ns nu agricultural chemist is different from 
afnrmcr.or ns u political economist is different from 
a stntcsman, or as nu astronomer. Vho generalizes 
the laws of the heavenly lHMlies. is different from a 
captnin, who navigates his shin hy a practical appli- 
cation of those laws, Buckle, History iff ' iedization 
in Engtaud,\ ol. ii. eh. v. 

Ah years rolled on, the mismernment of King 
Othn lKT.'iine more intolerahle. The agricultural 
population remained in a stationary condil ion. They 
wen* plundered hy brigands, pillaged hy pendnrnu***, 
and rubbed hy tax-collectors. They had to hear the 
whole hurdeu of the consumption mid pay heavy 
inutiieipal taxes* yet their property was inseeure 
and no roads were made.— Finlay, History of the 
Greek lh vorufiun, b. v. elt. iv. 

Agriculturalist. s. [for this form as com- 
pa red with ui/rieulturiut , see Constitu- 
tionalist.] One whose pursuits are agri- 
cultural. 

Of courage and endurance they lime shown enmiirh; 
Imt, If either the one nr the other hi- a fair sample of 
the onli nary Kosak deportment, no amount of sen- 
timent can make us regret that the strong hand of 
arhitrary power lias reduced the men whom the 
foregoing sketches exhibit to She liumhle condition 
of ordinary agriculturalists.— Hr. It. G. Lot hum, 
Xatiouatit'os of En ra/H , vol. i. eh. xxvi. 
Agriculture, s. [I, at. tiffrintlturu ; Fr. at/ri- 
entture . J Art of cultivating the ground ; 
tillage ; husbandry. 

That then* was tillage lnstnwed upon the ante- 
diluvian t n-und. Moses does indeed intimate in 
general ; what sort of tillage that was is not ex- 
pressed ; I hope to shew, that their agriculture was 
nothing m ar so laborious and troublesome, nor did 
it take lip so much time ns ours doth. W>»»hcartl, 
Essay tntrorits a Xafural Histury »f (he Earth. 

The disposition of Ulysses inclined him to war. 
rather than the more lucrative, hut more secure, 
method of life, hy agriculture and huslwndry. — 
Broome. Xotrs on Homer's (htysm y. 
Agriculturist, s. One cinploycti in agri- 
culture. 

The effects upon the material prosperity of S|»ain 
may lie stated in a few words. From nearly every 
part of the country, lnrirc bodies of industrious 
agriculturists and expert artificers were suddenly 
withdrawn. - Itorklr, History of Cirilizutiiul in 
England, vol. ii. ch. i. 

They preferred 1 he produce of their flocks to that 
of t heir lauds, and were shepherds in.-pjid of agri- 
culturists, simply bi-cause hy that means they would 
huffer less in cast* of an uufavoiirahle issue. It!, ih. 

The like may 1 m* said of persons conversant in the 
constructive arts, as architects and engineers, of 
the military and naval services. ,.f o.jrirnttnrists, 
gardeners, manufacturers of dilli-ivtit sorts, Ac. In 
order that they may give sound advice with respect 
to any practical ipicKtiou bi'luiiping to their own dc- 
pnrtiiicnt.it is necessary that they should combine 
actual experience with abstract know li-dtre. - sir G. 
V. htris. On the lujUi* tier of Authority in Mufft rs 
of Opinion, eh. iii. 

Agrimony, s. [Lat. at/rimwiia.] Agriinonin 
Eupatoriimi (.t mcdii iinil plant). 

Quo so may not slope \vd 
Take egrinmnyr n 1a,\ re del 
And Injp it vnder his heed on nyth. 

And it schall hym do slcpcarxtli. 

For of his «lepe wlndl he m>/,t waken 
Tyll it Ih* fro viulcr liis heed takyn. 

A rec^m ‘ for to sh-pr. well from a MS. in 
Stockholm, iiiotnl hy Lady Wilkinson, in 
Weals n ml Wild Flowers. 

Agriie, v. a. Obsolete. 

I. Affright ; terrify. 
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Anil powring forth their hhmd in brutish wise, 
That any iron eyes, to see, it would agrise. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, v. 10,28. 

To hide the terror of her uncouth hew 
From mortall eyes tlntt should Ik* son! anrized. 

ibid. vil. 7, tk 

2. Disfigure ; make frightful. 

The wavedlhcreof so slow and sluggish wen*. 
Engrust with mud. which did them tuwlc agrise. 
That every w eighty tiling they did upl«>are. 

e S/n user, Faerie Omen, ii. & 40. 

Yet not thn colour of the troubled deep, 

Those spots supposed, nor the fops that liso 
From tin? dull earth, me any wliit ay rise. 

Drayton, Man in Hut Moon. 

Agronomical. ndj. [(-Jr. it y phi; -■ field, n’./nn; 
•- law, principle, system.] Appertaining to 
the management (if farms. 

The experience of Hritish agriculture hns shown 
that the French agronomical divisiini of the soil is 
infinitely less profitable for nil the purposes of food 
and subsistence than that prevailing in this country 
(i.e. Mnpland). — Edinburgh iteciew, dan. lS.’Kl, p. 
UhVS. 

Agronomist, s. One who studies the manage- 
ment of farms. 

An impartial foreign agronomist, —TXUnhurgh Re- 
vine. 

Aground, ndc. Stranded; hindered hy the 
ground from passing farther. 

With our preat ships we durst not upi»ronch tho 
coast, we lia\ nip been nil of us aground. -Sir W. 
Hah iyh. Essays. 

Say what you seek, and whither wora you l»ound? 
Were you by stress of weather cast aground t 

Dryihu, iiryH's .Enrid. 

The vessels lieuur aground close to the rocks, which 
concealed the Albanian rillemen, could not Imj 
hoarded, hut they wen* destroyed with shells.-- 
Finlay, History of tin. Greet Herat ut hm. b. v. ch. iv. 

Ague. s. [ A .S. nie = horror, shivering.] Dis- 
ease incorroetly termed Intermittent Fever. 

Our castle’s strenpth 
Will laupli a siope to scorn, lien* let thorn lie. 

Till famine and tile agio: ea 1. 1 hem up. I 

Shakisjicnr. Macbeth, v. B. 

Tliouph 

He foi ls the heats of youth, and colds of npo, 

Yet neither tempers imr corrects the other; 

As if there were an ague in his nature. 

That still inclines to one extreme. 

Sir J. Denham, Sophy. 

Ague. v. a. Strike as with ail ague. 

Xante a dnmrcr. 

Whoso very face would friirht all womanhood. 

And mauhiMid put in trance; nay. whose aspect 
Would ague such ns should hut hear it told. 

Jh yiraml. ( 'hall* age for Beauty. 

Ague-fit. s. Paroxysm of the ague. 

The aymjit of fear is overblown. 

Shatt spear, Richard IT. iii. 2. 

Ague-proof, ndj. Proof against agues. 

When the rain came to wet me once, mid the wind 
to make nu* chatter : when the thunder would not. 
|H‘aee at my biddiiip ; there I found 'em. there I 
smelt ’em out. They told me I was everything : ’lis 
a lie : 1 am imt ayn* proof. Sluik* sptar.King Juar, 
iv. a. 

&gue»spell. *. (’harm for tlu* ague. 

Tlie mountebank now trends the triage, mid sells 
His pills, his Itaksams, and his ague-s/n Its. 

Gay, Fastorals, vi. 

Ague-struck, (idj. Stricken as with an ague. 

As the siirncs of heaven, and the eartliriuake, ho 
was ague-struck w it h fear. Ih ivyt. Si nuuns, p. 72. 

Agued. ndj. Si ruck with an ague; shiver- 
ing; chill; cold. Rare. 

All hurt iM'hind, hacks ml, and faces |wik' f 
With lliplit and united fear. 

Shnkispenr , Cor iol anus, i. 4. 

Aguerry. v.n. [Fr. aymrrir.] Inure to war. 
Rare. 

An army 1 lielM*st ay lurried ofiiny troojis in Furopc 
that luivc never seen an enemy.— Lord Lyttelton. 

Aguise. v. a. Dress ; adorn. Obsolete. 

As her fantastick wit did most delight, 

Sometimes her head she fondly would nguiso 
With gaudy garlands, or fresh llowers iliirht 
AUmt her neck, ur l ings of nislu-s plight. 

Spumcr, Faerie Queen. 

Aguise. 4. Dross ; ornament.. Obsolete. 

Tho glory of tho court, I heir fnshionn. 

And brave ayguizr, with all their princely slate. 

Dr. II. Mon\ Sung of the Soul, p. 7. 

Aguish, udj. 

I. With the qualities of mi ague. 

This Master hath left nothing unscarchcd or un- 
assailed hy his impudent and licentious lying in his 
aguish writings, for he was in his cold quukiug lit ail 
tho while.— it. Jo niton, Discoveries, 
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Ro calm and so serene hut now ; 

What means this change on Myra's brow? 

Her aguish love now glows and hums. 

Thou cliilla and shakes, and tho culddU returns, 

T , Gran villi. 

2. Liable to ague. 

His jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes ; 

ltut both were thrown away amongst tho feus ; 
For wit liath no great fricml m aguish folks. 

No longer ready cam anil short-hand liens 
Imbibed the gay lion mot, or happy hoax ; 

The poor priest wns reduced to common sense, 

Or to coarse efforts very loud ami long, 

To hammer a hoarse laugh from the thick throng. 

Byron, l)m Juan, xvl. &k 

Jf. Productive of ugue. 

Spiders or cobwclw given on brown sugar are still 
given in some aguish localities in Ireland. — Duly 
lAanoeer, Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. 
lklany, ii. 274. 

Agutt. 4 . [South American.] Rodent ani- 
mal so called. 

Ar/oufy or Aguti, the (’avia Aguti of Ijinun'iiH, nu 
animal of the Antilles, of the hive of a rabbit, with 
bright red hair, anil a little tail without luiir. — 0«c- 
ford Eueyelopa tlia, sub voce. 

Ah. interjection. Noting — 
it. Dislike and censure. 

Ahl sin fill nation, a people lndcn with iniquity, a 
seed of evil diM'rs, children that an* corrupters! they 
hu\i* forsaken the Lord, fsaiah , i. i. 

b. Contempt and exultation. 

Uct them not say in their hearts. Ah! so we 
would have it: let tlienniot say, we hate swallowed 
him up. /Win*, xxxv. 25. 

c. (’onipussion and eomphiint. r 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 

Hut ah ! the mighty bliss is fiipilivi*. 

Drydrn , Virgil s Georgies. 

Ah mol tho blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one : 

At mom both nourish bright and gay, 

Holh fade at eieninp, pale, and gone. Prior, 

d. Vehemeut desire : (with that). 

Ill gomlncss, IIS ill great i n **<s, tlicy excell : 

Ah! that we lov’d ourselics Imt halfso well, 

Jh'juh u. Jueeual's Satins. 

AM, ah&Z inter] . Iuliinaiing triumph and 
contempt. 

They opened their mouth wide against me. ami 
said. Aha, aha! our eye hath seen it.— I’sulms, 
xxxv. 21. 

Aho&d. nde. In advance. 

And now the mighty tVnlnur sts-ms to lend. 

And now tho spis.dy IMpImi gets ahead. 

Ih’ydvn, Virgil's .Event, 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 
tutors, mid po\ ennui in, that so many men miscarry. 
They suffer them at lirst to run ahead, and, when 
iicrvcr.sc inclinations an- advanced into habits, there 
is no dealing with them. Sir It. 1/ Estrange, Fabb s. 

Ataeigbt. ode. On hi^h ; si Iol't. Rare. 

J Jut lane I lall'u urnoV— 

From the dread summit of this chalky bourne I 
l,iM>k up i iheight, llicshrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Cannot lie seen or heard. 

Shnkesjicar, King Lear, iv. 0. 

Abigb. odr. On hi^h. Hare. 

One heav’d ahigh tu Ik* hurl'd down ticlow. 

Shakis/nar, Ha-hard Iff. iv. 4. 
A hiy.interj. hi Auoif/ndun. Exihunalion 
of much the ssnne import as holla. 

Ahoy! you liumlMuil, bring yourself this way.- - 
Cumin, rlu uit, Tlu: II albums, 

Ab&ngry. ndj. 1 1 Hilary. Obsolete. 

I am not ahinuiry. 1 thank you, forsooth.-- Shake- 
sjM:ar, Mi rry Hires if Windsor, i. 1. 

Aid. r. a. [Fr. aider ; Lat. adjnvare.'] * Help; 
support; succour. 

Into llio lake lie leapt, his lnnl to aid, 

And of him catching hold, him strongly staid 
From drowning. Spinscr, Faerie Queen. 

Ncilher shall they give any thing unto them that 
make war upon them, or aid them witli victuals, 
wca|H)iis, money, or ships.— 1 Maccabees, viii. 2tJ. 

4 . 

1 . Help ; support. 

The memory of uscAil things may receive eon- 
sidcnihli*fi/r/ if they an* thrown into verso.— Watts, 
Improvement of the Mi ml. 

A our patrimonial stores in pcaco possess; 
l.'iidoiihtcd nil your lilial claims confess: 

Your private right should impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. 

Dupe, Homer's Odyssey. 

2. Person that gives help or support ; helper; 
auxiliary. 

Thou hast said, it is not good that man should bo 
alone ; let us make unto him an aid, like unto hiiu- 
seir.— 1WU, viii. 0. 
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Grout aids cnmo in to him pnrlly upon missives 
and partly voluntaries from many parts.— Bacon, 
JtiaUrry iflJui Reign of lieury VII. 

3. In Law. • 

The Hctinns of war,— which her majesty, either in 
her own defence, or in just and honourable aid a, 
hath undertaken. - linn) n, Ohm: rent ions ujtona Libel . 

Aid-forces, s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Auxiliary troops. 

The cnciniitt having this advantage that they know 
the const of the country, and traversed a erosse 
crooked way Itehiml (Vxnr's hm-ke, and charged 
upon two Wions as they wen* gathering their 
armour 1 outlier, they had put them all well necro 
to the sword, lmt that a sudden outcry made eausftl 
iliu aid-foretm of our associates to assemble them* 
selves. Hollauit , Translation qfAmmianus Harccl- 
tin utt. (Man's. W. mid II.) 

Aid-soldleri. s. Soldiers constituting Aid- 
forces. 

Hut when rortain of them secretly siigjnwlod tliat 
Silviinus, late eoloneil of tlic footmen, passed ven- 
turously, though hardly, witli eight thousand aid- 
soldiers liy moro eompendioUMand shorter waie*.— 
Holland, Truncation of Aluminium Mareellinus : 
JiMl. 

Aidance. s. Help ; support. Hare. 

Oft 1 liave wen a timely parted ghost. 

Of ashy Hemlilanee, nieavrc, pule, and bloodless, 
llring all deseended to the lub’ring ln.*art. 

Who, in the eonlliet that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy. 

Shakes/war, Henry VJ. Part 71. iii. 2. 

Aidant, adj. Helping; helpful. Rare. 

All you unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears, lx* aidant uml remediate 
In the gtod man’s distress. 

• Shakesjiear, King Lear, iv. 4. 

Aide-de-camp. t. [Fr.] Staff-officer .so- 
called ; camp adjutant. 

He liad bit'll aide-de-camp (among other rum 
accidents and fortunes) to a Persian Prince, and at 
one lilow li:ul stricken olf (lie head of the Kiugof 
(':iriiii:iriiii on liorseliaek. — Jjftmb, Essay* of Elia, 
The aid Margate Hoy. 

Shortly liter daylight on the morning of the 17th, 
Field- M:n dial the Duke of Wellington's aid-de- 
nting. Colonel the lion. Alexander Gordon, with two 
squadrons of hussars, drove in the enemy’s videttes 
upon Dm ground of Hie Prussian contest, on the 
afternoon of tin* U>th .1 line. (Unuxemtz' Karratice, 
in J'nMf/f *.« Life of Wellington, i. title." 

Plural aide- de-camps. 

IjIiiIv l\ in Hie tremor, the daughter in aflutter, 
aide-de-romps and secretaries iii a fuss, and all 
waiting to perform the Ko Tow siimiltaneously to 
the great num.- -Private Iii ary of Richard hake, of 
htiekingham and (.’ha ados. 

Plural aides-de-ramp. 

Kven ill his own lied, while he himself rested that 
night on a heap of straw, eovered with his military 
cloak, lay one of his must, trusted aidttt-de-eamp, 
painfully breathing forth his life. - Vonyc , Life of 
Wellington, i. Ii.11. 

Aider, s. Out' who brings nid ; helper. 

All along :ls he went, were punished the iidlierenlM 
and aiders of the late reliels. llaeon, History of the 
Reign of Ift nry III. 

Had lie more aiders then P —2?. Jonson , Kerry 
Man out of his Humour. 

Aidfal. adj. (living aid. 

It is quarrel enough against any person or com* 
iminitie, nr»t to have Imm-ii ait(fntl to the distresses of 
(•oil’s people.— Bishop /fall, Human disrvxpecUul. 

Aidless, adj. Dcstituto*of nid. 

Alone he entered 

The mortal gate o' the eit.v, which he painted 
With shunless destiny: aidless eame olf, 

And, with a sudden re-enforcement .struck 
Cofioli, like a planet. Sluikespe.tr, CorioUmus, it. 2. 

He had met, 

Alreaily. era my lx'st speed could prevent, 

Thu aidless innocent lady, ills wish'd prey. 

Mil tou, Camus, 6 73. 
Alfulet. ft. Stttiu! us A pip t - tag. Obsolete. 

It all aliove liesprinkled wan throughout 
Wit I) golden aigntets, that glisten'd brigwt, 

Like twinkling shirs, nod all tlio skirl about 
nun heimu’d with goldun Arinin*. 

Sjicuser, Faerie Queen. 

Ail. w. r. [A.S. adl= sickness.] Suffer. 

a. In the following passage the construction 
is, In what way does Heraclitus suffer? 

. Love smil’d, mid thus said. Want Join’d to desire 
la unhappy ; hut if he nought do desire, what can 
Heraclitus ail / Sir P. Sidney. 

b. In the following passages me is not an ac- 
cusative governed by ail as a transitive verb 
(in which case it would mean hurt ) ; but a 
dative, as in mesccms » seems to me, milii 
videtur. 


Wliat ails me, tliat 1 eaimot la*' thy thought! 
Command the cm press hither to he brought; 
l in lierdeatli shall some diversion flud, 

And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 1 
Jlryden, Tyrannic Ewe. 

Wonder not what aileth me if 1 nuw complain.— 
Baxter, The Saint's Rest , eh. xiv. 

All. s. Same ns Ail in e n t . Rare. 

Or heal, () Nurses, thy obsccrier ail. Pope. 

AUe. x. [Fr. aile ; Lsit. ala - wing.] late- 
ral divisions of a church, or any part of it. 

The Latin Church call them ‘aim,’ wings; thence 
tin! French, * Jes uiles’; anil we more corruptly, iles; 
frill* their resemblance of the church to a dove.— 
Sir fr. Winter, Ih script ion of ancient Churches, 
p. M2. 

There are also ‘nljc ecelcsinnim,’ which we meet 
with ill church-writers; as we eorrujitly call them 
the isles of churches, Ac. — Archbishop Sane n ft. 
Sermons, p. I.*i2. 

The ablicy is by no means so magnificent an one 
would expivt from its einlmviueiits. The eliureh is 
one huge lief, with u double aisle to it; and, ut each 
end, is u large quire. Addison. 

In Gothic, as well as many iiiihIitii churches, the 
bread l h is divided into three nr live parts, by two nr 
hy four rows nf pillars rumiing parallel to tlie sides; 
and. as the one nr other is the ease, the eliureh is 
wild to he a ihris'-aisled nr five-aisled fabric. The 
middle aisle is called the nave or eh'wtaiste, and tin* 
nen tin nisi; which joins to each side n| tile main 
structure emilaiiiiiig the aisles is culled a wing.- - 
( liritt , Encyrfopodio of A rrjii lecture, p. SSM. 

Ailment, x. ruin; disease. 

I nm never ill hut I think of your ailments, and 
repine that they mutually hinder oiirliciug together. 

■ Sic iff, L /ft rs. 

Fifty years ago, and when the present writ or, luring 
nil interest ing little lx».v. was ordered out of the room 
with the Indies after dinner, I remember quite well 
tliat their talk was chiefly alsmt tlieir ailments ; and 
putting this question direelly to two or thm.* since, 
1 have always got from them the acknowledgment 
that tiim* arc not changed.— Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, oh. xli. 

Aim. r. n. Try to strike with a missive 
weapon ; point ilu* view, or direct the steps, 
towards anything; tend towards; try to 
reach or obtain: (with at). 

Aim’s 1 1 lion at princes, all ainax'd they said. 

The last, or games V Po/ir, Homer’s < htyssey . 

Another kind then' is, which although vve desire 
for itself, as health, uml virtue, nod knowledge, 
nevertheless tiny are not the hist mark whenti/ w»: 
aim, hnl have their further end whercunto they arc 
referred. llnoki r. 

Svvnln with applause, and aiming still ut inon’, 

Jlo now pruvukes i he sea gods from the shore, 

Jlryden, Virgil’s .Encid. 

Religion tends to flic ease and pleasure, the peace 
mid tranquillity of our minds, which nil the wisdom 
of the world did alvvavs aim of, us tile utmost felicity 
of this life. - Archbishop Ttltutson. 

With to. 

Ln, here the world is bliss ; so here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to Ik* made. 

Such grace now to be happy is before llice laid. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Aim. r. a. [N.Fr. turner;- estimate, calcu- 
late.] Dinrt a missile weapon hy the eye, 
before its ili-ini->ioii from the hand. 

And proud Ideus, Priam's eliariotis'r, 

Who shakes his emply reins, a ml aims his airy spenr. 

Jlryden, Virgil's .Em id. 

He then gave evidence intended to show that his 
life had been endangered by the machinations of the 
Lord Privy Seal : but that evidence missed the mark 
:iL which it was aimed, and recoiled on him from 
whom it proceeded.— Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. xv. 


Aim. s. 

1. Direction, or object, of a missile weapon. 

Ascauius, young ami eager of his game, 

Soon I m'ii t> Ins luivv. uncertain of his aim ; 

Hut the dire ilonil the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc'd his liowcls through his limiting siih*. 

Hryden, Virgil's .Km id.vii.tKH. 
Arrows lied not swifter townniH I heir aim. 

Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 

Fly from thu Held. 

Shakesjtrar, Henry 1 f . Part II. 1 . 1. 

In Archcry to cry aim is to encourage 
the archers, when about to shoot, by crying 
out aim ; applaud ; encourage. 

It ill beseems this presence, to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. 

Shakvspcar, King John, li. 1. 


To it, and we'll cry aim. 

licaumont and Fletcher, The False One. 
Now to be patient were to J)lay the jHiuder 
To the viceroy's base embraces, and cry atm. 

Whilst ho by force or flattery. &c. Massinger. The 
Renegade, l 1. (Mares. W . atiu H.) 
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2. Purpose; scheme; intention; design. 

He trusted to him* c< mail'd the .VIost High, 

Jf lie oppos’d : and, with ambitious aim. 

Against the throne and inonnreiiy offinil 

liais'd impious war. Milton, Paradise fast, i. 41. 

Hut sis', how oft ambitious aims arc erost, 

Anil chiefs contend till all lilt* priw* is lost. Pope. 

i). Object of a design; thing after which any 
one endeavours. 

The safest wav is to suppose tliat the epistle has 
blit oim aim, till, hy a frequent perusal of it, you nro 
fnreed to ms! there are distinct iudejicudcnt parts.— 
Locke, Essay on St. Paul's Epistles. 

4. Conjecture ; guess ; approximation. 

It is imoossible, hy aim, to tell it; und for expe- 
rii'in-c and knowledge thereof, L do not think that 
then* was ever any of the particulars thereof.— 
Spt user, View of (he Slate of Ireland. 

Then.' is a history in all men’s lives. 

Figuring t In* nut lire of the limes deceas’d; 

Tin* which observ'd, ft man may prophesy, 

A\ ith a miir aim, of the main chance of tilings 

• As jet not dime Lo life, which, ill tlieir seeds 
And weak ltcgiimings, lie inln-asur'd. 

ShaL s/nar, Henry l V. Part II. iii. 1. 

Aim-crier, s. Looker-on who hacks, en- 
courages, or allots, by crying aim ; simply, 
stnndcr-bv, or lookor-oii. Obsolete. 

Thou sniAiiig mm crier til princes’ full. -English 
Arcadia. iMares. W. nml II.) 

While her own creatures, like aim-rriers,\K'\lc\& 
her luischanee with nothing but lip-pity.— Ibid. 
(Mares. W. and II.) 

Aimer, s. One who aims. 

I-ksiv iug the character of mie always trmihleil with 
a beating and contriving brain, of an aimer of great 
and high spirits; while he w:in always poor, and 
consequently unable lo accomplish his desire.— A. 
Wood, A thi me Oxunienses. 

Aimless, adj. Without aim. 

In his blind aimless hand a pile lft shook, 

And threw lL not in vain. 

May, Translation of Imran, iii. 

The Turks, half asleep, ran als'Ul in aimtiss con- 
fusion ^ —llrydt n, Don Si hast in n. 

A dumb geuenitioii ; tlieir voice only an inartieu- 
late cry: spokesinau, in the king’s council, in tho 
world's foriiiu, they have none that finds credence. 
At rare intervals ois now, in 177'i), they will fling 
down tlieir hoes and hammers; and, to the asto- 
nishment of thinking mankind, flock 1 lit her and 
thither, dangerous, aimltss; get I Ilo length even 
of Versailles, L'ai’lyte, Fruich lb rotation, pt. i. 
b. ii. eh. ii. 

Air. s. [from Lut. t it.] 

1. Atmosphere. 

if 1 wen* to tell wind T mean by the wonl air, I 
mav say. it is that hue mailer which wn breathe in 
and breathe out eoiilimially ; or it is that thin fluid 
body, hi viliieii the birds liy, a lit tie above the earth; 
or it is that invisible matter, which Mils all pliuvs 
miir the earth, or which immediately cncnmpiuutes 
the globe of onrlli and water.— Wafts. Imgiek. 

The garden was enclos'd w illiui the square, 

IV lien* young I'hudia took llu: morning air. 

Jlryden, Fables. 

There lie many good and healthful airs, that do 
appear h,v habitation mid oilier proofs, tliat differ 
not in sun-11 from oilier airs, llaeon, Sutural Ilis • 
to ey, no. 'Ju l. 

Fresh gales ami gentle airs, 
"Whisper'd it to the woods, and I'nnii tlieir wings 
Flung rose, lluug odours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting ! Milton , paradise lost, viiL CIS. 

Hut sale repose, without an air of breath, 

Dw ells here, mid a dumb quiet next to death. 

Jlryden. 

I.et vernal airs through trembling osiers pluy, 

And Albion's cliffs resound the rural lay: 

Pope, l\tstoral$. 

2. Scent; vapour. Rare. 

Stinks which tho nostrils straight abhor are not 
the most. jH-ruicnuis, but such airs mi have soma 
similitude with man's body; and so insinuate them- 
selves and betray the spirits^ -llaeon. 

All the slor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her iugrateful ton ! strike her young bones. 

You taking airs, with lameness. 

Shakt s/icar. King Lear, IL 4 

3. Anythin* light, uncertain, or unstable ns 
u foundation. 

0 momentary imeo of mortal men, 

Which wc more hunt for Hum the grace of GodI 
Wlm builds his hope in air of your fuir lucks. 

Lives like » drunken sailor on a mast, 
llcruly with every nod to tuiuhle d«>w u. 

Shake*i*-ar, Richard III. iii. 4 

4. Vent ; utterance ; publication ; suggestion. 

Obsolete. 

1 would Ikivo ask’il you. if I dursWor shame, 

If still you lov'd V you guTO it air before mo. 

Hut ah I why won* we not l»otli of a sex ? < 

For then wo might luivo lov'd without ft crime- 

JJrydsn. 
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1 am sony to find it lias taken air, that I hare 
some liaml in these papers.- /'<'/*.. J/tters. 

It grew' from tlie airs, which the* princes and 
states a bread received from their amlmssadors nml 
agents here. - Uncoil, History ifihe Reign if Henry 

5 . Music; lime. 

Tins iniiM'ek crept h.v me upon the waters, 
Alkmmr Imtli their fury, mel my passion. 

■Willi its sweet air. Nkakesjinir, Tempest, i. 2, 

Call in smiie mu-irk ; 1 have hoard, suit airs 
Can charm our senses, anil expel nur euros. 

Sir J. t ten ham, Sojllhy. 

Tlit' same airs, which some entertain with most 
(lelivht fill tran-ihrls, to others lire importune. 

' Ohm nib , S.; j>sis Sr it nfijira. 

Since we have such a treasury of woids, so proper 
for the a in f of miiMck, L wonder that persons should 
give so little attention.-- -Addison, Spectator, no. WO, 

Rome on the swelling notes, our souls aspire, 
While solemn airs improve this suered lire ; 

And angels lean from iieinen to hear! 

Pope, (Mr for St. Cecilia's Day. 

When t lie soul is sunk with euros, . 

Kxnlls her in enlivening uirs. Id. ibid. 

6. Poetry; song. 

The repented air 

Of sad Klcctra's poi’t, had the power 
To sjivc the Atheniun walls from ruin lin re. 

Milton, Sonnets, viil. 12. 

7. Mien ; manner ; look ; gesture ; deport- 
ment. 

Her gracofiil innoeenee, her every air, 

Of gesture, or least acl ion, over-aw d 

llis mnlice. Milton, Paradise /suit, ix. -WO, 

But. having the life is'fore us, lienide tlie expert- 
01111 ' of all they knew, it is no wonder to hit some 
airs nml features, which they have missed. Dryden, 
On Dramatic!; Pot try. 

Yet should the (i races aR thy Agurcs place, 

Anil hreuthe nn air divine on c\ *i\v face. Pope. 

Whom Aliens follows, with a fawning air; 

But vnin wifuin, anil proudly popular. 

Dry!* n, Virgil's JEneid, vi. 

There are of these sort of hi'auties, which last Imt 
for a moment ; ns, the ilill»'i*i*iit airs of nn assembly, 
upon the sight of an unexpected and uiienminon 
object, some parlii'ularity of a violent passion, wane 
graceful a. 'I ion. a smile, a glance of an eye. a dix- 
(lain !'u I look, a look of gravity. Hiid a thousand other 
Kieli like lliinjrs. -Drydm, Translation of Dnfns- 
nay's Art of Paint in*/. 

Kalcrgy, with a deferential air, observed to Hie 
Kiiifr, ‘ The troops e\peel jour Majesty's orders 
through me,’ Ac.— Finlay, History of the t/r< t k R*<- 
rotation, l». v. eh. iv. 

8. Affectation. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of 
state, and tiny naturally gave themselves airs of 
kings and princes, of which the ministers of other 
nations are only the representatives. -Addison, 
Tran is in Daly. 

lie assumes and alTcels an entire set of very dif- 
ferent airs; he conceives himself a being of a supe- 
riour nature. Siriff. 

Show jour poverty of spirit. 

And in dress place all jour merit ; 

(Jive yourself ten thousand airs; 

That with me shall Break no squares. Swiff. 

The particulars of Becky's costume were in the 
newspapers - leathers, lnp|s'tx, nii|mt 1> diamonds, 
and all the nst. Mrs. Crack* nhury read the para- 
graph in hittemess of spirit, anil discoursed to her 
fol lowers about the airs which that woman mum 
giving herself. Thackeray, Vanity Fair, ell. xlviii. 

0. Appearance. 

As it was coiiuminieated with the air of a secret, 
it soon found its way into Hie world.— Vopc.Ikdiea- 
lion to Rape of the Luck. 

Air. r.a. 

1. Kxpos(* 1o the air ; open to the nir. 

The others make it a matter of small commends- 
tiou in itself, if they, who wear it, do nothing else 
tail air tlie robe.*, which their place mpureth. — 
/looker, v. 23. 

Vleas hived prinei pally of straw or mats, whore 
then? hath been u little moisture, or the chandler 
and bcd-sl raw kept close, and not a in l.— Bacon, 
Natural History, no. t'.tH’i. 

We have had. in our time, experience twice or 
tliriee, when iHitii the judges that sat upon the jail, 
fend numbers of those that i lti-nded the business, 
nr wen* present, sickened upon it, and diist. Then 1 * 
fore, it were good wisdom, that, in sueli eases, Hie 
jail wen* aim l Is fore they were brought forth.— 
Jbid. no. t»!4. 

A* the ants wore airing their provisions one win- , 
ter, up eomes a huiurry grasshopper to them, and 
begs u eharily. Sir U. L' Estrange, Fables. 

Or wickor-unskcts weave, or air the corn. 

■ , Drydtn, Virgil's Georgies. 

2 Refresh, or gratify, by enjoying the open 
air : (with self). 

3fay, stay n little 

Worn you hut riding forth to air yourself, 

Bach parting were too petty. 

sfuikcspcar, CymUUne, L 1 
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I ascended the highest hills of Bagdat, In order to 
pass the rest of the day in meditntion and prayers. 
As 1 was here airing myself on the tops of the moun- 
tains, 1 fell into a profound contemplation oil the 
vanity of human life.— Addison, Spectator. 

Air. v. n. [from egg: see Kyrie.] Deve- 
lop in (i nest. Obsolete , rare. 

You may ndil their busy, dangerous, discourteous, 
yen, and sometimes despiteful shilling, one from 
(tiuiflicr, of the eggs and young ones; who, if they 
were allowed to air naturally and quietly, there 
would lie store siillleient, to kill not only the par- 
1 ridges, hut ereiinll the good housewives’ chickens 
in a country.— Careic, Survey of Cornwall. 
Air-bladder, s. 

1. Vesicle filled with nir. 

The pulmonnry artery ami vein pass along the 
surfaces of these airbladders , in nn intlnito number 
of i-iiinifjrnt ions. — Arbuthnot, On the Nature and 
Choice of Aliments. 

2. Madder in fishes, hy the contraction nnd 
dilat ill ion of which they vary the propor- 
tions of their weight to their hulk, and 
thus rise or fall. 

Though the airhtadder in Ashes seems necessary 
for swimming, yet some nro so formed os to swim 
without it— ( W worth . 

The proper walls of the air-bladder of ordinary 
osseous lislies consist of a shining silvery fibrous 
tunic, the fibres lieing arranged Tor the most part 
transversely or circularly, nnd in two layers: they 
arc contract ilc and elastic ; lint the wall of the ante- 
rior compartment of the air-bladder of Cyprinoids 
are much more elastic than those of the posterior 
one. The air-bladdi r is lined by a delicate mucous 
membrane; it is more or less covered bv the peri- 
toneum. Its cavity h commonly simple; in the 
Sheat-lish it is divided hv a vertical longitudinal 
septum along thn e-foiirt ns of its posterior part. 
The lateral compartments arc Mdidivided hy trans- 
verse septa in manj other Silureids; the large air- 
bladthr of some speeiis of Brytliriiiiis is partially 
subdivided into smaller cells. The cellular Milidivi- 
sion is such in the air-bladder of the Amiri, tint 
ITivier coinpaicd it to the lung of a reptile; and the 
transition from the air or sw im-hlndiler to the lung 
is completed in tie* Prolop ten is or hepidosiren an- 
mrti’iis.- Owen, t iet n ns on the Com pa rat ire Ana- 
tomy, At., of r, rtibrate Animals, pt. i. leet. xi. 

Air-bone. s. Bone willi tlin cuvily filled 
with itir. 

Thus, in the long hones, the cavities analogous to 
those culled medullary mi beasts are more capacious, 
nnd thiur walls are much thinner: a In rgc aperture 
called tin 1 pneumatic foraim-u, near one cud of the 
bone, communicates with its interior: ami nil air- 
cell, or proli -ligation of the lung, is continued into 
and lilies the cavity of the bone, which is Huis tilled 
with rarefied air iii-tend of mamm 1 . Theexlivmi- 
tics of such air-boms present a light ojien net-work, 
slender columns shooting across in ditreivut direc- 
tions from wall to wall, and these little eolumns are 
likewise lioljow. - ■ tJwm, Anatomy of VvrUbruLs, 
eh. i. § 12. 

Air-born, atlj. Born of the air. 

And see the air-born racers start, 

Impatient of the rein. 

Ctoojn iv, To bird (lodolpJiin. 

Air-breathing:, part. atlj. Bmithiug nir. 

In air-breathing erenluivs there is a tenable di- 
vision between the hvo; tlicoiu* taking cognizance 
of imiltei's suspended in air; and the other of mat- 
ters suspended in water. -Htrlurt Spenn-r , First 
prinei jibs, § in.". 

At the lirst introduction into the animal kingdom 
of a true lung, nr air-breathing organ communi- 
cating with pharynx nr (esophagus, much variety of 
form nnd struct lire, much inconstancy even ns to 
existence, might !"■ expected, especially in that class 
in which the normal function of the new organ could 
lie so seldom in any degree exercised, and in which, 
therefore, ililfcreni accessory or subonlinale oil Ices 
predominate in such rudimental representative of 
tin* pulmonnry organ. Owen, brtnrcs on the Com- 
parative Anatomy, Ar., of Verb brute Animals, pt. i. 
leet. xi. 

Air-built, atlj. Built ill the air, without any 
solid foundation. 

Hence the fool's paradise, the statesman's scheme, 
The air -built castle, and the golden dream. 

The maid’s romanliek wish, the ehymist’s llame, 

And poet’s vision of eternal fame. 

Pope, Dunviad, iii. 

Air-cell. s. In Physiology. Cell for air. 

The bones of birds, especially those of flight, pre- 
sent the opposite ext rciiie of light ness. Thus, in the 
long-lMmeN, the cavities, analogous to the meilullnn” 
in mammals, an: more extensive, and the solid walls 
of tlie hone much thinner; a largo aperture called 
the fomnien piiciiinaticuin, near one or both ends of 
tin: lame, communicates with its interior, and an 
air-cell or prolongation of the lung is continued into 
mid Hum tlie cavity of the hone, which is thus Ailed 
with rnrcAed air instead of marrow. Tim vastly 
txpaudod beak, with its hornlike process, in the 
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Horn bill forms one great air-crll, with thin bony 
nancies ; and in thin bird, in the Swifts, and llio 
Humming-birds, every Isttio of the skeleton, down 
to the plialangcs or the claws, Is pneumatic.— (him, 
lectures on the Comparative Anatomy, dc., if JYr- 
tebrate Animals, pt. i. leet. ii. 

The most remarkable development of air-cells in 
tlie mammalian class Is, however, presented by thn 

S linnt ; thn intellectual physiognomy of this great 
i.vdcnn being caused, as in the Owl, uni by actual 
capacity of the bra in -ease, but by the enormous ex- 
tent of the pneumatic cellular diploe between thn 
two tables of the skull.— Ibid. 

Of these, tlie most important are, the true nature 
of the circulation in erustneea and insects; the or- 
pin of henring in rcphnlopodM ; the power posseiwied 
by molliiNks of uhsorhing their shells ; the fact that 
Inmh do not collect wax, nut secrete it ; tlie semicir- 
cuinr canals of the eetneen ; thn lymphatics of birds ; 
and the air-cells in the bones of birds.- Jluckle, 
History of Civilization in England, vol. il. ch. v. 

Air-chamber, s. Cat ity for air; large air-cell. 

The outer table of tlie entirn epieranium is sind. 
Inrly raised above the inner one hy intervening large 
nlr-rells, and their sinuous se]ita, in the CJiratfe; the 
short horns are solid, but are sustained by the 
vaulted roof of the skull; and, lut the animal enu 
deni heavy blows with Lliese simple weapons, the 
roneussion is diminished by Hie interposition of 
these air-chambers lietwcen Hie outer table and the 
immediate covering of the hrain.--0MVM, briuns 
on the- Com jmra tire Anatomy, rfv., tf Vertebrate 
Animats, pt, i. leet-. ti. 

Air-drawn, arfj. Drawn or painted in air. 
This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is th(‘ air-drawn dagger, which, you salil. 

Led you to Duncan. Shakvspcar, Mucin lh, iii. .|. 
Air-gun. s. Gun charged with air instead 
of powder. ^ 

Tlie siuall birds, or those under the size of a 
thrush, lire best brought down hy nn air-gun ; by 
the use of which yon may preserve their plumage iii 
its full iM'rfeetion.— Ta.ndvrmy. 

Air-poise, s. Instrument to measure the 
weight of the nir. 

Mr. Hooke Jintl rend in the minutes of the l:mt 
meeting, that lie had contrived a barometer, hy 
which mi infinite imiiiiImt of small mutations of tliii 
nir might lie discovered, which would 1 h- w bully in- 

visihli’uridinscii'iihlo hy airpoisis. 

— liishop Sprat, History of the Royal Society, iii., ‘Iii;;, 

Air-pump. s. Machine for effecting a va- 
cuum hy pumping out the air. 

The air that, in exhausted receivers at air-pumps, 
is exhaled from minerals, and Aesli, mid fruits, and 
liquors, is as true ami genuine as to elasticity and 
density, or rarefaction, as that we respire in; ami 

J et this factitious air is so far from )>ciug At to ho 
irent lieil in, that it kills animals in a moment, ever, 
sooner than the absence of air, or u vaeuuui itself— 
Jh id I* //. 

1’nseal and Boyle hrmighl into clear view the fim- 
daineutal laws of iliml eqiiilihriinu ; Boyle ami M»- 
riotte determined the law of the compression of nir 
ilm regulated h> its elnst icily. Otto (Juerickc in 
vented the air-pump, and by his * Magdeburg V.\- ■ 
lNTiments' mi a vacuum, illustrated still fuitlier 
the effect m of I he air. Ouerieke pursued what (Jilhert 
had Is guii.the ohseryulioti of elect rienl phemiinensi ; 
nml these two physicists made an important slep, 
by detecting repulsion ns well as ajtnietiou in tin**.* 

I ilienomeiiii. -|l ’hi mil, J/istnry of Scieh ‘ijlc /dins, 

». v. i'll. i. 

Air-shaft, s. russngc for iho air into the 
mines ami suhterrsmeous ]>lticcs. 

By the sinking of an airsha ft, the air hath liberty 
to circulate, nnd entry out the steams both of the 
miners breath nml the dumps, which would other* 
wise stagnate there.-- Ray. 

Air-atlrrlng. atlj. Putting the nir in motion. 

This plague was staid at last 
By bloats of strong air-stirring northern wind. 

May, Translation of Lucan's Phaysaliii.u. 

Airable. atlj. Capable of being set to ua 
air or tune. Pore. 

They (the verses) ure of the same cadence as yours, 
and airable. Ho well, i. § ti, «. (Orel MS.) 

Airilj. ode. in an airy manner, either 
lightly or affectedly, or with a mixture of 
the two. 

■Fanny hade her father good night, and whisked 
(AT airily.— Dickens, Little Dorr it. 

Airiness, s. Lightness; gaiety ; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pain* to 
make elassiek learning speak their laugiiHge ; iftuey 
have not suermh’d, it must bo imputed to a cer- 
tain talkativeness and airiness represented in tlioir 
tongue, which will never agree with tho sodnlenraa 
th« Romans, or tho solemnity of tho Greeks.— Mow* 

Airing, s. Short journey or ramble to enjoy 
the free nir. 

This littlo licet serves only to fetch them wine anu 
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corn, and to givo their ladioa an airing in the sum* 
wor-wniion .— A ddison. 

Airless, atfj^ Wanting communication with 
the free air. 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of henten turns, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of Iron, 

Can he retentive to the si rength of spirit. 

Nhakespcar, Julius Ctrsar, 1. 3, 

Yon cannot get them to take it in, tlml the i»|s*n 
sewer and the airless home of the working man are 
Bitch a very serious matter— Recreations qfa Coun- 
try Parson, e. ii. 

Ailing, s. Young, light, thoughtless, gay 
person. Obsolete, rare. ( 

1 Some more there be, slight flirtings, will ho won 
With dogs, and horses, and perhaps a whore. 

Ji, Junson , Catiline , i. 3. 

Airy ”'!/• , , . 

1. Relating to, or composed of, air ; open to 
the free air. 

Tho lint Is the transmission, or emission of the 
thinner and more airy parts of bodies; as, in odours 
and infections ; and lilts is, at all tin; rest, the most 
corporeal.- -Bacon. 

There art* fishes that lmvc wings, that aro no 
Strangers to the airy region. - Boyle. 

Whole rivers here forsake the Helds lielow, 

And, wondering at their height, through airy chan- 
nels flow. Addison. 

Joy'd to ranee abroad in fresh attiro 
Through the wide compass of the airy const. 

Spenser. 

Bpenk, if there lie n priest, a mnn of (iod. 

Among you then*, ami let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder oil tiie shaft, 

And climbing up into my airy home, 

IVliver m? the blessed sncnimeut : 

For by the warning ol*lhe Holy H'lmst, 

I prophesy that 1 slinll die to-night, 

A quarter before twelve. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon SfyJifes, 

2. Light ns air; thin; unsubstantial; with- 
out solidity. 

1 hold ambition of so airy and light a quality, 
that it is but u shadow’s shadow. — Shakespcar, 
Hamlet, ii. 

Still may l lie dog the wandering troops constrain j 
Of airy ghosts, nnd vex the guilty t rain. Hrydin. 

Nor think with wind 

Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou caust not. Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 282. 

Nor (to avoid such meanness) soaring high, 

With empty sound, and airy notions, fly. 

Aon/ Roscommon. 

1 have found a com plaint concerning the scarcity j 
of money, which occasioned ninny airy propositions 
for tin* remedy of it. Sir It'. Temple, Miscclhuiis. j 

3. Fluttering ; loose (as if to catch the air) ; ; 
light (like air). 

The painters draw their nymphs in thin nnd airy 
habits; hut the weight of gold and of embroideries 
is reserved for queens and goddesses, hryden. ! 

lly this name of ladies, lie means all young per- 
sons, slender, thiclv shaped, airy, and delicate : such ' 
ns are nymphs and Naiads. -Id. I 

4. (lay ; sprightly ; full of mirth ; vivacious ; ; 

lively; spirited; light of heart. j 

lie tlint is merry and airy at shore, when he sees j 
a sad tempest on the sen. or dances when (bid: 
thunders from heaven, regards not when (iod speaks 
to all the world .—Jen my Taylor. 

Airy, fairy Lilian. Tennyson, Lilian. 

Alt. .v. Small island in a river. See Kyot. 

They | the swallows] roosted every night in the 
osier-lwHls of tin* aits of that river j the Thames J.— 
Wtute, Natural History of Setboimir, let. xii. 

Altch. s. Name of Hie letter h. [It is n 
ge»)d instance of the difference between the 
sou i ut of a hitter and the name of a letter ; 
tor it. doi*s not even begin with the sound 
for the sign of which it is the name.] 

Aitchbone, s. See Edge bo lie. 

Aj&r. nth. [A.S. on ct/ire = on the turn.] So 
as to tie free to turn cu its hinges: (applied 
to (bon). 

Take earn on such occasions to leave tho door 
ajar.— Swift, Advice to Servants. 

Ake. v. n. [sec Ache, of which, in the wny 
of selling, the preaeut word is the better 
form. Whether the word (mine from the 
(ireek 4^ or not, in resect to its ulti- 
mate origin, it is so old that it must be 
treated as Anglo-Saxon, to which lan- 

a the combination ch was a stranger, 
to this, the practice of sounding it 
which cannot be shown ever to have 
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boon generalf is now absolutely extinct, 
except in such declamation as "affects an 
archuic character. Finally, let it Ik; ob- 
served that tho authorities for tho k are 
Locke, Prior, Addison, and Smith. | 

Feel a lasting pain : (generally of the internal 
parts; distinguished from smart, which is 
commonly used of uneasiness in the* ex- 
ternal parts). 

Wen* tho pleasure or drinking accompanied, tie- 
very moment, with that sick stomach and uking 
head which, in sonic im-n, an 1 sure to follow', I 
think nolMsly would ever let w ine touch life lips.— 
Locke. 

t His Jimlw must ake, wit h daily toils oppresfc, 

Ere long-wish’d night brings necessary rest.. 

Prior. 

Here shame dissuades him, then- his fear prevails, 
And each, by turns, his ukiny heart assails. 

Addison. 

However men mny put tho best face upon things, 
yet certainly then 1 is no Mich pain as an ahi ngniwry 
conscicnco under a merry aspect.— South, St ramus, 
viii. 178. 

Akin. nrij. [on kin.'] 

1. Related to ; allied by blood : (used of per- 
sons). 

1 do not envy thee, Pamela ; only 1 wish. Hint, 
being thy sister in nature, I were not so far oil'd/./ u 
in fortune.- Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the 
sumo properties : (used of things). 

Tile eankered passion of emy is nothing alia to 
the silly envy of Inc ass. -Sir R.L' Est rouge, Fables. 

Alabaster, s. [Lut.] Fine variety of the 
sulphate of lime. 

Yet I'll not shed her blood. 

Nor senr that whiter skin of hers Ilian snow, 

Ami smooth ns liiuuiimcutal alabaster. 

f Shuhsptar, Othello , v. 2. 

Alabaster, atlj. Made of alabaster. 

i cannot fnriiear ment ioning part of mi alabaster 
column, found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. It is 
of the colour of lire, nnd may he seen over the liiJi 
altar of St. Maria in t'anipitellu; for they have ml. 
it into two pieces nnd lixed it. in the shape of a 
cross, in a hole of the wall : so that the litrlil passing 
through it makes it look, to those in the church, 
like a huge transparent cross of amlsT Addison, 
Trawls in Italy, 

The landlord and landlady of Hie house led the 
worthy Major into the Sed leys' room (wlien.‘of he 
rciiioinliored eiery single article of riiriiilure, fmiu 
the old brass-ornamented piano, mice a natty Id- 
tie instrument. Stuthard iunk«‘r, to tile screens and 
the alabaster miniature-tombstone, in the midst of 
wliieli ticked .Mr. Sedley’s gold watch), and there 
he sat down ill the lodger's vacant arm-chair. - 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

Al&ck. interject. Alas : (expression of sor- 
row, regret, or disappointment). 

Mack l w hen once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right ; we would, and wv would not. 

Shaktsfuar, Mctisarcfor Measure, iv. i. 

At thunder now no more 1 start 
Than at the rumbling of a carl ; 

Nay. what’s incredible, alack 1 
1 hardly hear a woman’s clack. ftirijl . ! 

Al&crloualy. ode. Cheerfully ; without (le- | 
jeetion. Obsolete. 

Kpaiiiinoiiilas afacriousty expired. in rnulldmiM* 
that he left behind him ii perpetual memory of III,* 
victories lie 1 1 'Li 1 achieved for liis country. Or. If. 
,l/«rt', O my mount of the. Tongue. > 

Al&orlousness. s. Briskness ; liveliness. ; 
Obsolete. I 

To infuse some life, some alaerionsness into you. 1 
for that purism*, I shall descend to the more seiisi- ' 
tive, quickening, enlivening pari of the text. -Ham- 
mond, Si rmons. p. W»3. , 

Al&crlty. s. [Fr. alarrite ; Lut. uberitas.] 
Ready cheerfulness ; eheerfnl willingness. \ 

These orders were, on nil sides, f \ ielded unto with 
no less alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to In ild I 
out any longer, lire wont to show’ when they lake ! 
conditions, such a? it liketh him to otrer them, ! 
which hath them in the narrow straitsof advantage, 

- Hooker. 1 

(live me ft bowl of wine; 

I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer ofiniud, Hint 1 was wont to have. 

Shakespcar, Richard III. v. 3. 

TTe, glad Hint now his sea should find a shore, 

With fresh alacrity and force renew’d, 

Springs upward. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 1011. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Ur sooner understood the sign to fly ; 

With such alacrity they boro away, 

As if, to praise them, all tho stutos stood ijr. 


! Alter a faint struggle, lie yielded, and pulsed wit h 
a show of alacrity a series of odious nets against tho 
separatists. — Macaulay, Hista -y of England, eh. i. 

Alamlre. s. Lowest note but one in Guido 
A ratine's scale of music. 

1 She run through nil thn keys from a-la-mi-re to 
double gain runt.— • (Say ton, bates on iJon Quixote, 
p. S3. 

Alamode. arfj. [Fr.] According to tlie 
| fashion. 

The |irinei|>nl braneh of the alammlc FslyleJ is the 

f irurimit, a style greatly advnnc<*d and limiuur.-d of 

ale by the pnictii persons of the first quality. - 

A r but ha i tt and Pope, Martinus Scnhhnt*, n*pi , 

ftiiOu i'v. 

The ala mode style fa One bv being new, nnd has 
this happiness attending it, that it is durable ami 
extensive ils the pnem itself.- Ihid.v h. xii. 

The t'mical style cmisist? of the must curious, 
affected, mimicking metaphors, anil pnrtnkcN of the 
alammlc, as the follow iug : 

Oak. whose extended arms the winds deljv. 

• The tempest see? their sirenglli, and sighs nnd 
pusses by. Ibid. 

AlamAde. s. P;irt of the dress of females in 
the seventeenth century. 

Her ahmmbs an* suit able shapings of her mind 
to all changes of occurrences or condition; when 
wooed, not sfeiruful : when wed, not imperious or 
various; in nhimduiiec, inudcrale; in slmilcuiugs, 
content or patient, - Whitlock, Manners of the 
English, p. 3.VI. 

Alamort, mlj. [Fr.] In u depressed or 
die-away condition. 

Tis wrong to bring into a mixed resort 
What makes some sick ami others a-la-mnrt. 

t oirpi r, (nun r sat ion , S$2. 

Aland, nth. [on htmlr] Lauded; on the dry 
ground. Obsolete. 

lie only, with tin- prince his couftin, were rast 
aland, far oil' from the place whither their desires 
would have guided them. Sir P. Siding. 

Three more, tierce Kurus, in his align mood, 

Hash’d on the shallow s of the moving hit mi, 

And, in mid km an, left them luour'd aland. 

Hryden. 

Alarge. p. ?/. Enlarge. Hon. 

A ghe (’orvnlliis, onre mouth is open to you, mint 
herte is alarged; ye ben not iimrw islied m us, hut 
ye lieu anguished in your ghmiiie ,v uwardiiesse. and 
1 say as to Mines, ghe that ban the same reward y« 
lien alargnt, — IVyclijfi . 2 forint hums, vi. 1 1. (Kiefi.) 

() ye (.'oriiil hiaiis, our mouth is npcu iiiiioyrm. our 
heart is made lame, ye in* in no stniclilc iii us, but 
nre in a stniighte in your own Imuilfe, I promisn 
unto ye >ikc reward as unto cliildn n. Set your- 
selves a! large.-- Iitbh : l.Viil. (Kicli.) 

Al&rm. s. [X.F oti/.r ormes.] 

1. Cry by which men tire summoned to 
:trm*J : (jm .it the npprourli ol'iiu < uemy). 
When the com.' rcmtinii is to lie gnihnrd together, 
you shall blow, Iml vou *sli:i II not sound an alarm.— 
Humbers, x. 7. 

Cod himself is witn us Tor our enplain, nnd his 
jiriests w ith smu ding trumpots, to cry alarms 
ngniiisl you.— 2 Chrmiiehs, xiii. 12. 

The trumpet's loml clangour 
Excites iis to arms, 

With shrill Holes of auger. 

And mortal alarms. Drydcn. 

Taught by this stroke, renounce the war's alarms. 
Ami learn to tremble at. tin* name of arms. 

Pojie, Hamer’S Iliad. 

2. Tumult; disturbance; panic. 

Crowds of rivals for ih,v mother's charms, 

Thy palace till with insults and alarms. 

Pope . Haim r's Otlysscy. 
The alarm proved false; the Hoke's army do- 
iKirted unmolested: Iml the highway along which 
lie retinsl presented n piteous nnd hidooua spec- 
tiu’le. — Macaulay, History of England, ch. xiv. 

3. l'Var. 

Laity, dost thou not fear to stray. 

So lorn* nml lovely, through this bleak way? 

Are Erin's sons so good or so cold, 

As not to tie tempted by woman or gold ? 

Sir Knight, L feel not the least alarm, 

No son of Krill will nfl'er me harm : 

For though they love woman nnd golden store, 

Sir Knight, they love honour and virtue more, 

Moore, Irish Melodies . 

4. Mechanical contrivance for rousing atten- 
tion by ringing a bell. 

If r Ntrnnger open it, it setteth nn o/iirmn-going, 
which tlm si ranger cannot stop from rumilag mil.— 
Marquess if Womster, Century of 1% rent ions, 72. 

5. llorologicnl contrivance for ringing at 
nnv prearranged hour. • 

foie alarm in the watch will awaken men to a 
reflection ii|miii thn art of its contriver.— Spencer, 
Discourse concerning Prodigies, p. 12k 
Cl 
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Alarm, v. a. 

1. Call to arms; disturb (ns with the np- 
proucli of an enemy). 

The wasp the hive alarm 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 

Addison. 

2. Surprise with tho apprehension of any 
danger. 

When rape niisenidrs me. or when Tear alarms. 
When pain distresses, or when pleasure charms. 

Tickdl. 

3. Disturb in general. 

II is sou, I’upuvo, brush'd the hriny flood | 
rpi.n liis sti'ru a hraw'iiy CVtilntir stood. 

Who heav'd :i rock, anil threat Tiing still to throw. 
With lilted hands alarm'd the sens Inflow. Jlrydt a. 

Alarmbell. .v. Hell that is rung at tho ap- 
proach of an enemy. 

On the pales alarmfulls, or watch hells, twenty 
pound weight of metal.— Milton, History of Mas- 
tvria, eli. iii. , 

The a/armMl rings from our Allnmbro walls, 

And, from the streets, sound drums mid ntiihalles. 

Dr /ah n. 

Al&rmln^. part, at ] . Terrifying; awaken- 
ing. 

So much alarmeil, tliat she is quite alarm inf/. 

* Myron, Hcppo, ;>9. . 

Tho stato of Greece was assuming an alarming i 
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and stamp with thy foot, ami spy Alru! for all tho 
evil abominations of tho house of Israel,— Ezekiel, 
vl.ll. 

Alas! both for tho deed and for the cause 1 

Mil f on , Pa realise Lost, xi, 4A1. 
A las ! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed must Ik*, when l, a spirit, 

Gan lmve so soft a sense of human woes, Drydcn. 

With the dap or a day. 

Alas the day I I nevor gave him muse. 

* Shakrsjwar, Othello , iii. 4. 

Alas a day! ymi havo ruined my poor mistress: 

. you have made a gap in her reputation ; and can 
you blame her if she mako it up with her husband 1* 
—Congrcre. 

With the M7/»7«=timo. 

All as the shct»ji. such was llio shepherd's look ; 
For pale mid wnu he whs, (alas the while!) 

Muy seeiu lie lov'd, or else sumo caro he took. 

Spenser. 

Alate. ndv. I.atfly ; no long time Ago. Ohs . 

I sawe stondyng the goodly portress, 

Wliyehe anal me, from whence 1 eaine alate. 

Hawes, Tuicir of Doctrine, eh. iv. 
They nil lock themselves up alate; 

Or talk in character. It. Junson, Sejanus, ii. 

Where chilling frost alate did nip, 

There llashetll MOW ft tin* ; 

A\ lien* deep disdain bred nnisom hate, 

There kimlleth now desire. 

Greene, Dittie of Doralicia. 


lr ‘ St " r> " S '** am ’ k : Alate. mlj. Winded. Obsolete. 


Al&rmlD.ly. mb. In mi alarming inimnor. ! X;iinl>y. r.inootiLshir<^fir<.ii.n««/«^t.-iiipT.,0.rr.. i 

, , ... , , . ns the name test i lies : ‘imunpli, Heb., alntus. — 

This mode Of tmvelhmr. which hv J'.llgllshmen of . Sfuk.leu Pnlsi-noro oh in Sm-ni n 7't ■ ITiLI 

the present day would he regarded ns insulleral.ly i nl<eoy raphia /satrap, id. li«A 

slow, Mrmed to our iniccstors wonderfully and indeed Alated. part. at/j. [llCCCllt flOUbtiul.J Same 


alarmingly rapid.- -Macaulay, History tf England, 
ch. iii. 0 

Alirmiat. s. One who excites ;m alarm. 

lint, offflll tho alarm isfs, ns they wens |x>|>nlnrly 


named, none excited lnoiv seriously the disappni- Alaturnui s flvit 1 Kvpr^rwn bn 
bation of Ur. Parr, and (lint of every riirlit-niiiiib-d “*2™? /* MJ ' . T.;.! * u \\ 
man in the nation, than Mr. Burke, who in some - „ 1,l | 11 '. m* • 


well-known deludes in I'arliami’tit.and in an unfeel. 
ing and insulting manner, riot only renounced the 
party, but also abjured the friendship of Mr. Fox: 
and. from time to time, not content with condemn- ; 
imr their |H»liUes, he went the h mrlli of aspersing 
their characters, sometimes bv nrtl'ul insinuations, | 
and some! imes, too, l»v open ami calumnious charges. • 
—Field, Life of Ur. Parr. i. 4 1 7. , 

As soon ns the revolutionary spirit really began to ■ 
stir in Europe, us soon ns the hatred of. kings he- 1 
came something mon* than a sonorous phrase, lie 
was frightened into a fanatical ru.vulist, und be- 1 
chiiic one of tho most extravagant alarmists of I 
those wretched times. — Macaulay, Essays, \Val-\ 
poles Liters. 

Alarmwatch. s. Wutcli that strikes nt a 
prearranged time by regulated movement. \ 

You shall hme a gold alarmwatch, which, as I here ! 
may bn cause, shall awako you. — Sir T. Herbert, > 
Memoirs. . 

This relation is in prftsecuiion of what is formerly 
uientioued, concerning the clock or alarmwatch Ins 
majesty intended to disjMise of.— Ibid. i 

Alarm. See Alarm, s. j 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, ! 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, I 

Our stern alarums chang'd to nierrv meetings. I 

Shakes pear, Itichartl I If. i. 1. 1 
His Majesty did most worthily and prudently ring 
out the alarum bell, to uwaken all other princes. — 
Jtaron , Clio rye in the Star-Chamber. 

That Almatro might In-lter bear, j 

She set s a drum at fit her ear ; ; 

And loud or gentle, harsh or sweet, j 

Are but th* alarums which they licat. Prior. 

Aldrum. c. u. Rouse; awake; disturb with 
the apprehension of danger. j 

Withered murder 

( Afarum'd liy his sentinel the wolf, j 

WIiom- howls his watch) thus with his stealthy parti 
Moves like a ghost. Shah spear, Marla th, ii. 1. 1 

Alary, mlj. [Lut. ala wing.] Relating to j 
the wings of birds mid inserts. | 

Although the result or ii more stimulating sun may I 
lh* ollen neutralized h.v that of isolation (which, us* 
wo shall hereafter see, is a resistless agent, amongst 


as A'lute. 

Bower, like all things alated, seldom ros(s lung in 
any continued line. - Waterhouse, Apology for 
Learning, dv. p. fal : 

Alaternua. s. [Lat. J Evergreen huekthorn. 

The alateruns, which we have lately received 
from the hottest part of Idiiigiicilof, thrives with us 
in Kuglaud, as if it were an indigene. Evelyn. 

Alb. s. [Lttt., (dhus*= white.] Same us Aube. 

They | the bishops’] shall have upon them iu time 
of their ministration, besides their rochet, usurp I ieo 
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Hen, then, wo havo a combination which many 
readers will still consider with favour, and which, at 
tho time it occurred, excited the admiration, albdi 
the terror, or Europe.- BariWs, History qf Cioiliza. 
tion in England. r 

When hither to inhabit Aral we camo, 

These mountains, albeit that they are obscure, 
Asyou perceive, yet without fear or lilumo 

They scent'd to promise an asylum sure. 

. Myron, Jlurgante Maggiore, 2*. 

Albtoore. s. [P] Tlivtinus Ptduiuis: (u 
sea-fish of the Tunny kind). 

The albieore , that followed h night and dny 
The Ilying-iUh, and takra them for his prey. 

Davors, Secrets of Angling, ii. 

Alblfiedtlon. s. Trocess niuking anything 
white. 

Our Inmpos brenning 1 Hit lie night and day, 

To bring about our erafle if tliat wo may : 

Our fourneis eke of ealeinatiou, 

And of watcrcs alMfration. 

Chancer, Canterbury Tales, Veomau’s Tale, 

Albinism, s. Condition of an albino. 

Everyone must have hoard of enses of albinism 
prickly skin, Imiry bodies, Ac. appearing in sevend 
iiremlH'rN of tho sumo rauiily. Darwin, Origin of 
Species, ch. i. p. 13. 

Albino, a. [Portuguese.] Man, woman, or 
lower animal, with a deficiency of the na- 
tural pigment of the eye and huir. 

The Cingalese vary in colour from light brown to 
black; the prevalent line of their liair and ejeg fa 
black, but luc/cl eyes mul brown liuir not uneoiii. 
mon s grey eyes ami red imir an* ueemiioiuilly avn 
though rarely; and sometimes the light blue or red 
eye, and light flaxen Imir of tho albino.- Dr. I him 
On Ceylon. 1 

The butrnlo, like tho Mk, is sometimes found in 
Ceylon as%n albino, with purely white Imir and 
pink iris .— Sir •/. K Tenant, Ceylon, pt. ii. Hi. i. 

Albugineous, at/j. Resembling the white of 
an egg. 

Eggs will freeze in the albugineous part thereof, - 
Sir T. Jirowne . Vulgar Ermnrs. 

i opened it by incision, giving vent (irst to an at. 
hugiutaus, then to white concocted mailer; Upi>u 
which the tumour Mink. Wisniuut, Sn/grry. 


iriheir uiiiiislraiion, iH-siiies their rfN'iiei.aNurpliee . ri e n 

»r alb, and a cope or vestment.— Uubriek tfhing 8 . U'jH* u/buni , lleiit. of a/bus - 


Edward VI. 

I Each priest adorn'd wns in a surplice wliile ; 

J The bishops doiin'd t heir nibs and copes of stale. 

I Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, ii. t 

I Their cheats, and slinnis, and forgeries, nml lies, 
Their erimriugs, crossings, ecnsiiigs, sprinklings, 

! clirisins, 

j Their eoiijuriiigs, and spells, and exorcisms, 

I Their motley habits, maniples, and stoles. 

Albs, aiiuuits, r»K*hets. ehimers, hoods, nnd cowls. 

Oldham, i Satire against the Jesuits, 
The whole assembly rose, seized (he struggling 
iVsidcrius, hurried him into the Church of Saint 
Lucia, and proclaimed him I’ope, under the iiHiueof 
Victor 111. Dcsidcrius, to sIujw liis unyielding n*- 
luetauee, though arrayed in tlm scarlet mpe, refuserl 
to pul on the nth. — Mil man. History of Latin 
Christianity, b. vii. eli. iv. 

But if a glad heart — kind, and therefore glad — 
lie any part of sanctify, then might the robe of 
Motley, with which lie invested himself willi so 
much humility niter his deprivation, and which he 
wore so long with so much blameless satisfaction to 
himself ami to the public, be accepted for a surplice 
— liis white stole, and al/w.—Lamb, Essays (f Elia, 
Old Actors. 

Albatross, a. [?] Dioincdiu oxulans : (a 
largo Natatorial bird met with in the 
Southern Ocean). 

We saw a grant number of sen-birds, particularly 
albatrosses.— f/awkesworlh. Voyages. 

At length did cross an albatross, 

ThoroiiKh the Tog it came; 

As though it were a Christian soul 
We liailed it iu Uml's name. 

And a good south wind sprung up behind, 

And the albatross did follow; 

And any dny Tor food or play 
Ciuuc to tlio mariner’s hollo. 

Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner. 


a host of spiries, in weakening, ami frequently ran- Albfe. adi\ Same as A 1 lie it. Obsolete ;. 


dering alsirlive, the powers of flight); vet heat, 
when fns*d from count cr-inllm-nccs. may lie traced 
in its permanent effects on the alary system of in- 
sects, no less than when temporarily applied.- T. 
V. Wollaston, Variation of Species, ji. Vj. 

Al&s.. interj. Expression of lamentation, 
pity, orVoncorn. 

Bui yj’l, alas ! 0 hut yet, alas ! our Imps bo but 
hard Imps.— AVr Ii Sidney. 

Alas ! poor Proteus, thou linst entertained 
A fox to lie the shepherd of thy lamlis. 

Shukesimar, Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 
Thun with tho Lord God, unite with thiuo hand, 


No wou’d be sutler sleep once thitherward 
Approach, allw his drowsy den wns next. Spenser. 

Albeit, ado. [ally he, «7.] Although ; notwith- 
standing. 

One whoso eyos, 

Albeit unused to the melting moon, 

Drop tears, ns fast as the Arabian trees, 

Their medicinal gum. Shakesiwar, Othello , v. 2. 

He, who has a probable 1 h >1 iof tliat ho shall meet 
with thieves iu such a road, thinks himself to havo 
reason enough to declino it, albeit ho is sure to sus- 
tain Homo loss, though yet considerable, incouvo- 
niouco by liis so doing. ^ -South, Sermons. 


white.] Blank book lor autographs, draw - 
ings, ami manuscript, compositions. 

Mr. Gray went out of his way to make a second visit 
to the Grand Chartreuse iu Dauphin.v, where lm 
curie lied l ho album of tho fathers with :m Vleaic 
ode worthy of the Augustan nge, and marked wiili 
all the llnest touches of his melancholy nm.se l.ifu 
if Gray. (Ord MS.) 

Album gToecum. s. [Lat.] Dung of tho dog, 
hyania, and other animals feeding largely 
on bones, which is of a white or grey co- 
lour. 

Album Grtrcim, once used aa medicine in plilliv- 
sic and catarrh, ns a remedy for tho lungs mid 
throat, is now contincd to 11a? curriers, who umi it 
fur softening Until ir.—Pantologia, in vis-e. 

This conjecture is rendered almost certain by tlio 
discovery 1 imujo of many small balls of the solid 
calcareous excrement of nn animal tliat hod feJ mi 
bones, resembling the subslams: known in the uid 
Materia Medieu by the name of udjum yrorcum.— 
Ilue.kland, Itrliguiie Ddilvianw, 

AlbAmen. s. [Lut.J White of egg ; one of 
the primary organic principles. 

How, we may iwxt ask, are I lie inorganic earthy 
pnrticlcs diffused through the animal basis, nnd 
whence an* they olitaimsl ? Bones are not a iirimi- 
tive formation, but tho nwult of a transmutation of 
pre-existing tissues. The inorganic salts deliiasl in 
the foregoing (allies lire-exist iu tile albumen of tlio 
egg, in tlie milk which nourishes the new-horn 
mammal, in the plasma or ‘liquor sanguinis' of tin? 
circulating fluids.— Owen, Lectures on theCompira- 
tire Anatomy of Vertebrate Animals, pt. i. lect. ii. 
Albfimlnoui. adj, Partaking of the nature 
of iiibumcu. 

The albuminous aubstancea are more highly. nr 
perfei'tly organic, l.o. are more UilTen'iit frem in- 
organic. lg)dii*s t han any of the substances yet consi- 
dered, or, perhaps, any in the body. The principal 
among them are Hlhumcn, llbrlne, and caserne. Tho 
last is found almost exclusively in milk. Principles 
essentially similar to them all are found also in ve- 
getables, especially in the sap and fruits. Albumen 
exists in sonin of the tissues of tho boily. U* n ,os J 
characteristic property, faith in solution and in tliat 
lioJf-flolid condition in which it exists in white of 
egg, is tliat it is ctngulabio by heat, and, in thus be- 
coming solid, becomes insoluble in water. ~A*rir, 
Handbook if Physiology, eh. ii. 

Alefiio. adj. Apportioning to the metre 
named after Alcms. 

There is the smaller Aloaick vone with a molottfi 
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interooted In that noblo place In the Revelation, 
which consists of strong and harmonious measure*. 
—Blackwall, Sacral Classics, li. loo. 

J/iavo tfiipgs so prostitute, 

And take the Alcalde lute, 

Or tliino own Horace, or Anacreon's lyro, 

11, Junmm to llimself. 
Alo&Io. s . Grenk metre*, adopted by the 
Lutina ; named after its inventor Aleieus. 

Ho has a copy of Alcaicks extant in an Oxford 
collection on the death of (’h mi leu. — T. IVarton, 
Motes in Milton's Smaller Poems, p. 429. 

Aloaid. s. [This, being the first of a list of 
words which not only begin with the com- 4 
hi nation al followed by the sound of the c 
in cat f but of words wherein that com- 
bination lias arisen out of the Arabic 
article al followed by a noun, serves as a 
text for some remarks upon the orthography 
suggested by it. Should the third letter in 
such words be c or k P i. e. should words 
like al-ali lie spelt with the former Of these 
letters or the latter ? 

The first rule is one which applies to the 
word in question, and decides in favour of 
c. Ale aid is scarcely an Knglish word; 
and, even if it be one, is not a word de- 
rived directly from the Arabic, but one 
derived indirectly from it through the 
Spanish, in short, us far as its immediate 
derivation* goes, it is a Spanish word. As 
k is a letter which ts not only strange to 
the Spanish alphabet, Imt oiJI which (on 
the strength of its being treated us foreign 
to the Latin) is most especially avoided in 
Spain, the orthography here is clear ; and 
the word stands A l- c- aid. 

The second rule, which is as decisive as 
the first, applies to words wherein the 
fourth letter is one of the slender vowels, r, 
i, or i/ ; in other words a letter which, if 
preceded by e, would raise a chance of the 
c being sounded as s ; just as city is pro- 
nounced sify. In this case the decision is 
in favour of k. 

For cases, however, where the word is, at 
one and the same time, direct from the 
Arabic, and has a, o, or u for its fourth 
letter, there is no decided rule, and, to no 
grout extent, any decided practice. The 
same author, in some coses, writes Koran, 
in others Alcoran. 

The nearest approach to a general prin- 
ciple on this point lies in ouAahit of never 
using k in words of Latin origin. Unless 
we ignore the etymological principle to an 
extent which few do, this is a sound rule 
within its proper limits ; i. e. the sphere of 
the Latin language and the languages 
derived from it. 

To extent this rule may be plau- 
sibly, extended to words of Anglo-Saxon 
origin; inasmuch as, in the classical Anglo- 
Saxoiif k was a rare letter. Like the Latins, 
the Anglo-Saxons eschewed it, and used 
e instead ; hut only to a certain extent, 
llefore the Norman conquest k hud be- 
come partially naturalized. This arose, 
partly, out. ot the influence of the other 
German alphabets, ami, partly, out of the 
risk run of c in certain combinations 
being sounded as s. The A.S. for king 
was c lining ; German, kiinig i Swedish, 
homing i Danish, hong; and in the charters 
attributed to Edward the Confessor, the 
use of the luttcr letter is ulrnost us com- 
mon as that of c. This has been ascribed 
to Danish influences. 

Taking the two principles together, viz. 
that of the Anglo-Saxons uml that of the 
Latins as exhibited in this disparagement 
of A, the practice in the existing English 
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may be said to be this ; viz. never to use - 
where c would not run the chance of beinj 
sounded os s. 

So wide has been the extension of thi 
principle that it is applied to words n 
(Jreek origin ; words wherein the Latii 
c was impossible. More than this ; tlu 
rule seems to be that, whenever c is jun 
followed by a , o, or a, it is sounded as s. 
This, at least, is the only principle upor 
which the fact of c, in certain write 
never standing at the end of a word is in- 
telligible ; since c followed by nothing i 
treated as e followed by e, t, or ;/ ; a fac. 
which gives us such words as kick , analy- 
tU% and the like, wherein the function 1 
k is to prevent c from being final. 

I submit that this rule should lie inter- 
preted strictly, rather than liberally ; and 
tlmt it, requires limitation rather tlian ex- 
tension, for it is clear that, it only leads ti 
a complicated system of orthographic expe- 
dients. 

^ Practically speaking, then, we trans- 
literate the Greek k by c; i. e. we treat 
words of Greek origin in which it, occurs 
as if they caine through the Latin. Tlu 
effect of t bis is that ascetic and sceptre an 
pronounced asset ic and sept re ; and that 
scepticism is ill a fair way of heconiii 
scpticism. Again, the Greek \ is rendered 
by c//, which is an impossible combination 
in Greek. 

We may now apply these principles t 
the Arabie. Like the Greek, with its 
and \ represented by c and eh, the Arab! 
has two sounds of k, viz. that of hgf and 
that, of hhef. No one, however, lias insisted 
upon this being the basis of any distinction. 
Hence, the choice lies between^ and r only. 
Are all Arabic words to lie considered as 
having reached us through the Latin 't If 
we answer this in the negative, we arc as 
free to use k ns c. Meanwhile, practice 
is divided. Few, at present, write alcali ; 
fewer still alkohol : but, on the contrary, 
alcohol and alkali. 

With this inconsistency before me, I 
suggest that, if uniformity he demanded , 
the form in k should ho the standard; 
ami, as uniformity is actually obtained liv 
tla? alteration of a very few words, I sub- 
mit- that it should be demanded.] 

Spanish magistrate; governor of a castle, or 
judge of a city, hi Spain. 

* Til* aha id 

Shuns me, and. with a grim civility, 

Ruwh, nml declines my walks. Hrydm. 

Alchemical, adj. Relating to alchemy ; 
produced by alchemy. 

Tin* rose-noble, then current for six sliillimrs nml 
oiirht-|»eiiei\ the nlehvmists do allirm as nn unwrit- 
ten verity, was made hv projection or multiplication 
ahliymical ol* Raymond Lully, in the tower of Lon- 
don. Camden, limn tins. 

AlchSmioally. ado . In the manner of an 
alchemist ; hv means of alchemy. 

Raymond Lully would prove it atchymicalty.— 
Camden, Remains. 

Alchemist, s. [sec Chemist.] One who 
pursues or professes alchemy. 

To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Btn,vs in liis eourse, and plays the abhymst , 

Tuniimr with splendour of his precious <*vc, 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

Shakesjiea r, Kho/ John. iii. 1. 
Every nhhymist knows, that gold will endure a 
vehement lire for a longtime without any change: 
nml after it has Issm divided hy corrosive liquors 
into visible parts, yet. winy presently Ihj precipitated 
bo as to apiH.ur in its own form.- -Cmc. 

Chemistry undeniably took its rise out of the 
labours of the alchemists. Some very rational phi- 
losophers have maintained, on sound principles, t he 
possibility of a change of pmiiertioa. when so closely 
allied as those which distinguish metals. iluL al- 
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chemy wan essentially mystical . — Baden Powell. 
Order of Mature. 

Alohemister. s. Same as Alchemist, un- 
less it supertuhta notion of disparagement. 
Obsolete. 

And whm tills alchemist cr b&w his time, 

' Rise up, Sir Priest,' miof h lie, • and slondc hv mo.* 
Chancer, Canon Yunnan's Tale. 
Alebemiatloal. adj. Acting like tin alche- 
mist ; practising ulchcmy. 

The nhhy mistical cubalistH, or ealmlistical alrhy- 
inistM, have extracted the name, or iiuiuInt, wlicihi r 
you will. out of the word Jehovah, after a M ramie 
manner. byhtfmj. Miscellanies, p. H. 

As the llr.sl sort of legislators attended to *.he 
uiMrn-ul kinds of citizens, amt combined them Into 
one eoiiiiiiuiiwealth. the others, tlio inehiplivsicaJ 
nml (debt mistical legislators, have taken the direct 
' Cout ra ry course. - Jin eke. 

Alchemize, r. a . Transmute. 

\ot t li.it you fr-irwl the* ilUcoloiiring cold 
Miglit ahhymtzv their silver into gold. 

, Lovelace, Lucasta , p. 7. 

Alchemy, s. [both alchemy and chemist ru 
are spelt, with mi e rather limn ?/; the 
resign being this. The proper etymo- 
logteal uve ,of y % u „ Sl vowel, \ibcii not 
at the end of a word, is to represent flu* 
(.reek upsilon in words which have reached 
us through the medium of the Latin. 
JTaeticsiliy, litis means all words contain- 
ing that sound; just as it did in the east 
of fc and c. (See AS ami Ale aid.) Now the 
principle herein involved should be limited 
rat her than extended ; ami as both chemist n, 
and alchemy are words of doubtful origin 
the practice which prefers e is adopted. A 
consistent spelling, however, is impossible. 

1 he al is Arabic. ; hut, whatever may he 
the origin of ch-m, the ist in chemist and 
alchemist is Greek. This justifies us in 
the use of the eh - \ .] 

Supposed art of transmuting mrlals, espe- 
cially the less into the more noble. 

. ‘mthiny more dangerous than this delud- 

ing art, uliu-h rlinngclli the meaning of words, an 
ahhymy doth, nr Would (In. the substance of uu-laN, 
mak.-th of anything w lint .t listeth. and briiiin.-tla. in 
tin- end, nil truth to nothing. -Hunker. 

o In* sits high in all the jM-oplo’s hearts: 

Amt thnt which would appear olfeiiee in us 
His countenance, like ricliest ahltymif, 

« change to virtue and to worthiness. 

tskakesjH-ar, Jut ins C'»snr, i, y. 
.... , ... Compar'd to this, 

All honour a mimiek,all wealth tdihymy is. Donne. 

Mixed metal, used for spoon* and kitchen 
utensils. 

White alchymy is made of pan-brass one pound 
nml urscnifimi three ouiicrs; or atehymy is made of 
isipiK-r and :iuri|.ii:iiieutuin. Itaam, Phy.siolouical 

and Medical JU mams. 

. ... , They hid eiy, 

W ith trumpets n*gnl sound, the irn-yt n-sull ■ 

I ow ix Is the lour winds, four speedy cherubim 
rut to tlu-ir moiillis the sounding atehymy 
JJy lierafd’s voice explained. 

Milton , Paradise Tmt , ii, 51L 
Alc6vo. *•. [Span, ulenhu.] Recess, 
lit gardens or pleasure-grounds. 

The wearied champion lulfd in soft alcoves, 

The noblest h.iasi of thy romantie groves, 

( Hi, if I hi> liluse f»resage, sliall ho Is* kccii 
H y Kusumuiida llet-tiug o’er the green, 

In dre:(Uis bo bail’d by IutimV mighty shadiH, 

And near old Chaucer warble through the glades. 

. T . Ticktll . 

If. lit apartments. 

Of these, eighteen were let into the bedchamber* 
Imt they stood at the furthest etui of the r«K»m. The 
ladies stood within the alcove.— Rixhup Burnet His- 
tory of liis own Time: lljss. ’ 

Alder, s. [A.S. air.] Alims glutinosa: (a well- 
known native tree thriving best, near wuter). 

Without the grot , a various sylvan scene J 

Appear’d around, ami groves of li\ ing green • 

Pophirs and alders ever quivering plat'd * 

And nodding cypress form’d il fragrant shade. 

, Homy's i%tyssey. 

therefore suppose that they were i^rts of a 
willow or older, or some such aquatic two.— White 
Natural History o/Silhnum^ letter vi. * 

Hut hero will sigh thine older tree. 

And hero thine aspen shiver; 

And here hy thee will hum the bee, 

For ever mid ever, Tennyson, A FarttceU, 

63 
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Alderbett. adj. ttuprrl. [for form in d stv 
Aldorliefesj. There is a long list of 
words of this*kiml ; thcjr are npt, however, 
true compounds, and tire now obsolete.] 
Best of nil. 

Thnt nil the 1 n>sI archers of the north 

Klmldc nmio upon n day, 

And tlu-v that shotrlli ulderhcst 

Tin 1 inline shall licrcnwny. Jtalladof Rabin llood. 

Alderfirst. Fir-4 of all. 

Tin- Soudan forthwith uhlerfirst 
On t hr ( 'hristrn smote wcl fast. Guy of Warwick. 

Placebo ramr and rkr his fr emlcs twamr ; 

And ahhrjlrst lit* bade her all a hour. 

Chaucer, The Merchant ’« Talc. 

Alderforemosti Fon*niost. of nil. 

William and tin* emperor wont nhlevfarcmast. 

William and the Werwolf. 

For thomfli tlu-y mako Ncuiblnnt fairest, 

They will beguile you ahlerfamnost 

The Sewn Wise Masters. 

Alderbiffhest. Highest of all. 

And ahh rlt ighest took astronomic. Lydgate. 

Alderlant. Last, of sill. 

And ahterlast how hr in his ritit* 

Was hy tin* sonur slainr of TholoniP. Rochas. 

Mi no a Uh-rl h Jest lordr and hrothrr drarr. 

Chancer, Trains and Cryseyile. 

Alderlest. Least of nil. 

liOvr, nirainst tin* whirhr who so drfrndrt h 
11 inisrlvrii most, him aid i rlest availrt h. I 

( 'ha net r, Troy! us and Crysi yde, j 

Alderli&fest. [the A.S. fonn for this would | 
Im* til Ira leufistr ; in which rn would lu» the 
sign of the possessive plural, the d being an 
insertion upon the principle which gives «*- 
q>ai; for lii- o o; in Greek.] Most loved, or 
dourest, ^tf sill. 

Tilt; mutual conference that my mind hath had, 

In rourtly company, or al my lirads, 

With you. mini* ahh rib fist sovereign ; 

Mnkrs mi* tin* bohlrr. 

Sh th spear, Henry YT. Tart IT. i. 1. 

Aldennost. Most of nil. 

lint ahh rows/ in honor out of douLn 
They had a rrlirkr hiirhti* Palladio. 

Chauei r, Troy l us and Cry sc yde. 


I Aldermaallke. adj. In the manner of an 
I nldenmm : (who is conventionally supposed 
to be more bulky, ponderous, and dignified 
than other men). 

Last of all mine the curate and barlwr upon llirir 
mighty mulrs, and with their faces rove nil, nil in a 
grave posture, and with an ahhrmanlike liner, tra- 
velling no fnster than the nIow steps of the heavy 
own permitted them .—Shelton, Translation of Don 
f Quixote, i. iv. ill. 

Aldermanly. a dr. Like an alderman ; be- 
longing to an alderman. 

These, mid many more, suffered death, in envy to 
their virtues and superior genius, which embolil-* 
riii*d them, in exigencies (wanting an aldermanly 
discretion) to attempt service ni*t. of tho eoiiuuoii 
( forms. Swijl, Miscellanies. 

i Aldern. adj. Abide of abler. 

| Then aldern boats first plow'd tho ocean. 

| May, Translation of Virgil's Georgies. 

Ale. [A.S. en/ a.] 

1 . Liquor made hy infusing malt in hot water, 
fermenting the infusion, and adding hops. 

You must be seeing christenings. Do you look for 
ale and rakes here, you rude rascals b—Shakespear, 
lit ary 17//. V. 3. 

The fertility of tho soil in grain, and its lieiug 
not proper for vines, pul the Egyptians upon 
drinking ale, of which they were the inventors. - 
A rhuthnot. 

Merry meeting customary in country 
places. 

That ale- is ‘festival,’ appears from its sense in 
composition; as. among others, in the words Lcct- 
ale, Lnmlw»A\ Whitsun-u/c, l'lerk-o/e, and Cliurrh- 
ale.-T. War ton. History of English Poetry, iii, 
12S, ti. 

Anil I lie neiirhbourhood from old records 
Or nut i<: k proverbs drawn fnmi Whitsuu lords, 

And their authorities at wakes and ahs. 

With country pm-i-deuts, and old wives’ tales, 

We bring you now. 11. Jonson. 

Thou hast not so much charily in thee, as to go to 
1 hr ale wit hallirMinn. Wilt I lion golf Shakes pur. 
Tiro Gcn/h an n of Verona, li. fi. 

The maid— and lliereby hangs a talc— 

For such a maid no Whitsun ah 

Could ever yet prod lire, j 

Sir J. Suckling, The Wedding . ! 


A man unfit for Revolutions? Whose small soul, 
traiisiiarrnt wholesome-looking ns small-ale, could 
by no chunco ferment into virulont alegar,— tho 
mother of ever new alegar ; till ail France were grown 
acetous virulent? Wo shall ho Vr-Carlyb, French 
Revolution, pi. i. b. iv. eh. iv. 

Atorer. adj. [accent doubtful] Gay; cheer- 
ful ; sprightly. Rare . 

(2oirce. tlu* mot and leaf hctlo, and loaf tnhaeco, of 
which tho Turks am great takers, do all condense 
tho Npirits, and mako them strung and alcyor.— 
Jiaeon , Natural History. 

Alegre- r. a. Allay. Rare. 

Tlie joyous time now nighetli fast, 

That shall a logy a this bitter blast, 

And slako tho winter sorrow. 

Spenser, Pastorals, March, 
Alehoof. 8. [P] GIcchomu hcfleraceu : 
(called also f/round-irt/). 

Alehoof, or ground-ivy, is, in my opinion, of tlm 
most excellent and most general use and virtue, of 
liny plants wo liave among us.— Sir W. Temple. 
Alehouse, s. House where ale is publicly 
sold : (distinguished from a tavern, where 
they sell wine). 

Oh giyo mo, kind Bacchus, thon (Jod of the vine, 
Not a pine, nor a tun, hut an ocean of wine. 

And a ship thnt is manned by thuuo jolly good- 
fellows, 

Who lio’er forsook tavern for porterly alehouse. 

m. , , Aarf Ward. 
Thou, most, ls'ftuteous'inn, 

Why should hard-favoured grief he lodg’d in th<*e, 
When triumph is become ail alehouse guest ? 

Shakes poor, Richard ll. v. 1. 

These an* old fond paradoxes, to make fools laueh 
i’ the alehouse.- -Shakesjiear, Uthelhl, ii. 1. 

Having therefore uburfdii nt ly thanked the gentle- 
liinn for Ifi kind imitation, and bid Joseph ami 
Fanny follow him. lie entered the alehouse, where a 
large loaf and cheese and a pitcher id lieer, which 
truly answered the character given of it, ls*ing vt 
before them, the three travellers fell tn eating wiih 
appetites infinitely more voracious than are to fa* 
found lit the most exipiisite ealiiig-lmuses in Ilia 
parish of St. James's. Fu hling, ,/osi ph And ft irs. 

As then* wen* t lien no barracks, and jin, by | h«* lVti- 
tionofltiglit.it bad I sen declared unlawful loqmrh-r 
soldiers mi private families, the mdeoals lilted all the 
ahhoiisis of Westminster and the Mraud.--.Vu- 
easing. History of Ragland, eh. iii. 


Aldertrueot. 1 niol «t all. 

1 humbly do request 

That hy your means our prinees may unite 
Their love unto mne nidi rl rucst love. 

Greme, Works. 

Alderwisest. Widest <if all. 

And Iruliche it sitti* Well to In* so. 

For ahh r wisest have therewith lieen pleased. 

Chnueer, Troy l ns and Cryseyde, 

Alderworst. Worst of all. 

Yi* dou us olderimrst to snedo 
Win n that we have most node. Guy of Warwick. 

Alderman, s. [A.S. nil dor man ; though in 
a somewhat different sense, inasmuch as it 
meant an officer of a shirr rather than of a 
borough.] Civic dignitary next in rank to 
the mayor. 

The councillor! elect aldermen, whose number is 
one third of their own. . . . Half the aldermen go 
out every year, but may lie re-elected. — A. Fun- 
blangne.ju'u., llow ire are gnrerned, let. is. 

Ti ll him, iiiyscir, the mayor, and aldermen. 

An* 1 * 01111 ! to have Nome eonfrenee with his grace. 

Shah spear. Richard III. iii. 7. 

Though my own aider nun conferr’d my bays. 

To me «*.iiuniitting their eternal prai.se; 

Their lull-fed JiiTim-s, their paeitiek imiv’rs, 

Thnr annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 

Pope, Du nciad, 

Alderm&nic. adj. Sunn* as Alderman like. 

A complete \oluiiie of pond-lore would not only 
be a bulky book much lugger than the alder manic 
tone's which it is lie* fashion to call iiiaiiuals, but 
its composition would overtask all the philosophers 
of our day. Slack, Marn fs of Pond Life, lntro- 
d nef h,, i . 

Aldermanity. s. 

1. Behaviour and maimers of an alderman. 

Hr hns rich ingredients in him, l warrant you, if 
they were extracted; a true receipt to make an 
alderman, an' le* were wrought well upon according 
to art.— 1 would fain ms* an alderman in rbirnia! 
that is, a treatise or aldermanity, truly written.— 
R. .funsoti, Staple of News, iii. 

2. Society of aldermen. 

Thou l liondon j caiist draw forth thy forces, and 
flglft dry 

The battles of tliy aldermanity ; 

'Without the liaznrd of a drop of blond, 

Mora than the surfeits iu thee that day stood. 

M . Jonson, Underwoods, Speech according to Iloraci 
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Aleavement. s. Alleviation. Obsolete. 

Yet this is some allurement to my sorrow. 

Soli mon and Vi rsvda. (< >rd MS.) 

Alebencta. s. Bench in, or before, an ale- 
house. 

Too many there lv\ which, upon the aleJwnch's or 
other places, delight to set forth eertain questions, 
not so much pertaining to edification as to lain- 1 
glory and shewing forth of I heir cunning; and so! 
uiiHoltcrly to reason and dispute, that when neither 
part will give place to other, tiny fall to chiding and I 
content imi.aud Hoineliioi*s fnuii not wunls to further 
inconveiiienee. Homilies, Against Contention, h. i. 

Tim vulgar sort 

Sit on their (lie-bench with their cups and chum. 

Sir •lofin Ohleasf.le, 1. 1. 

Aleberry. s. [?] Beverage made by hoilin 
ale with spice, sugar, ami sops of bread. 

Their ahhrrries, oawdles. possess. ea<'h one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pail, 
lint what are compos'd of a pot of good ale. 

Jleauninnt. 

Ale-brewer, s. One who brews ale. 

The summer-made malt brews ill, and is dis- 
liked by most of our alt-fire tars. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

Ale -Conner, s. [a!e-hemur.~] Officer ap- 
pointed at u court-leuL for tho assizo of 
ale ami ale measures. 

H cad-boroughs, t it 1 linemen , o/ermi mra, and sid 
men am appointed, in the oaths incident. to their 
olliers, to In* likewise charged to present the oll’euees 
(of drunkonness.J — Act of Parliament, *51 Jim*. 1. 
e.7. 

Ale-fed. adj. Fed with nle. 

The milk-sop issue of this high-Noaring stre you 
shall perhaps find in his bed, clad iu mLi*c] Wlics 
[boddire | to hinder the growth of hiM ale.fttl corps. 

’ Stuj^ftl, Niohe, ii. 62. 

Alegar, s. [nvtachrestic from ale. , after the 
analogy of vinrfjar.~\ Vinegar from ale 
or ln*er ; sour bt*cr. 

For not after consideration can you iwi*erl.nin wlmt 
liquor it is you are imbibing; whether Boswell's 

■n«*h wMnn which you liegnn with, or 
Miw* i’s ginger beer, or Hawkins’s entin*, or, perhnpH, 
some other gn*nt brewer's petiny Hwijies, or even 
alegar, which has Ihs*u surreptitiously sulistitutisi 
instead thereof. Carlyle, Mist i llames, JU view of 
liusmlVt Life of Johnson. 


Aleknlgbt. s. Pot- companion ; champion of 
alehouse ; hemic drinker. Obsulrtv, 

The old ah knights of England were well defininti'd 
by 1 1 an vile, in the ale-house colours of that time. 

-Camden. 

Alembic, s. [Arab. «/=the, nnbik « cucur- 
bit.] Cap of n still. 

Though water may he rarified into jnvisililo 
vapours, >et it is not changed into air, hut only 
Neultercd into minute parts ; which im-ftingt 
ill the alem/urk, or in the receiver, tin presently re- 
turn into such water as they constituted before. - 
Hoyle. 

Alepot. s. ljt)t for ale. 

A clean clofli wus spread licfore him, with knife, 
fork, and spoon, salt-cellar, )M*jiiM.*r-lMix, glass, and 
l**wtcr ale - 1 ml. Dickens, Little Dorrit. 

Alfcrt, adj. [Ital. erta steep ascent, bcnca 
stare all' erta stand on one’s guard.] 

1. On guard; vigilant; ready at a call. 

Iii this place the prince, lliuling Ids miters ah rt, 
(ns the Ilnli.-iiiN'Nay,) with advice of his valiant 
brother, he wilt his trumpets to the Duke of Alia, 
Ac. Sir Roger Williams, Account of the Due 
Countries: 161H. 

He was always alert and attentive to the claims rif 
friendship and benevolence— Gra res, Recollections 
of She ust one. " 

2. Brisk ; smart. 

1 saw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of liis, mid luvoNtnl him : Well, Jack, 
the old prig is dead al lant. Addison, Si*rfa(nr. 

Why, now now, Doll Diamond, you’n* very 
In it your French breeding lias mmleyou so jx.'rl ? 

Swift. 

Alertness, s. Attribute suggested by A ler I ; 
readiness ; sprightliness. 

That alertness ami unconcern for msltera of com- 
moil life, a campaign or two would infallibly lutvo 
given him.— Addison, Spectator. 

Aleatake. s. Stake set up for an (do 
houst*, hy way of sign. 

A gcrlaud hud hn aetti? upon his hwle, 

Ah gret as | if j it worn for an aleatake. _ , 
Chaucer, Psvhgus tv the Canterbury Tales. 

AlethlAlofjr. s. [Gr. h\ gthp; ™ true, Aiyac 13 
word, doctrine, principle.] Doctrine or 
principle of truth. 
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MwliUftil MU nnlnmlly into tlm« >>»rK Mnrrio iV, woric.-O™*, Hi, tor, JS^IM | 

Ttip lln.1 [i;irt trptil. of tin; nullin' I'f trnlli mill tun, u. HI. . , , ! 

oiSor, an.l of the liiirlii-st laws Tor their dwrriiiuiia- Algebraical. adj. Same an A I fro lirsii c, 
tUin.AU4hiiJony.-Sir IF. Hamilton, Uvlures, lv.bU. Til,* velocities of evanescent or nasc-nt quant 


ilon Aldkmdogy.—Sir IF. Hamilton, urtures, iv. w. Th,. v<0«M*itt<-M of evanescent or nasc-nt quantifies 1 

ai6w. «. r perhaps same as halloo ; perhaps are supposed to he expn-ssed both by Unit,, linear f ■, 

*• Ll* 1 . , j. l-inti.iit 1 a determinate niaymludc, iiinl l»v nipt hrau -id not, -s 

BtlCJ^eshttl hy i-VAh*, USUI lor ft I or NiiFitM. liishop Ih-rkehy. Analyst, . ■ ’ 

IlflUoO O Imdete. Then- is imt limp «m cubic equations nor (Iks In- Alton #. 

Yrl did aim not lament willi loiul atom, [Ib-rordr) :i|»p<;:ir to have known au.vllninr „f tin- allot hr 

An women wont Imt w ill, dc*po siirlw mid sinjenHta ll.-ilimi alwbi-m.-ts. J ennie was on.; of the few . 

^ 8W f w Sin iiscr. K<u rto(pt<en,\. tt, 13. wlm li;id a (list met pcrc-ptnm ol t lie diilcrftire In- : * * 

, M „ /,* Qtnnnod dn*lK*ht‘d or I warn an alffehmiml operation and its mu nw 

^lewasbed. arlj. Dteepea, UrUKIUd, interpretation, to theexlnil ,.r seeiiin that the Kn-.v 

soaked in ale* I i* iudc|iciiilciit of the Other. — Companion to the liohlell 

What a board of the pcneral's rut. nnd a horrid . Almanack,]*.!. 

suit of the nuiiii. will do iinniifr rummw >«**■•■" *** Alrettr&iit. *. One who understands or 

atomashcl wits is. wondin-fut to Ik- thou K ht on. sr i ( . nr( . „|* lll-obm. , The 

, Shokispisir.Hmiyt u • *- Mlehtmse ' When any dead body i> found it. England, no Mai 

Alewifo. Woiii.m whnkups.m a ■ • alythroisf or nm-inherer ran use mow subtle sup- 

Perlinps he will swapper awl hector. anu llireaien llfK «i1 ii»us to lind the di-nmir (ration or cipher, than ' 

t,o brat- and butcher iiiimAmt/c, »r take the poods. everv iineoneennaj pei-M»u doth to lind the mur- ] ,Ml 

hv force, and throw them the had liair-iwiier. - defers. t.raaat, iSdlsof Mortality. then 

, Stci IT. I >ra pit r’s totters. Continue Iheiusehes l«. the s.\ ul liel irk nud ana- t' 1 

At last l spiiii his eyes ; and iiielli'uurjit he li.nl lvt i,*k method*, of p om, (ru-ians and alyihraists, fr"» 

made two holes in the ah wife's new |M‘1lieoat. and ; ilirv have I,h» much narrowed I lie rules of met lent, tiesi 

peeped throiipli. — Shakespmr, Henry 71 . I an 11. \ : , s riiondi e\ery llninr were In hr treated in mat lie- ■ 

li. 2. , . malii iii forms. Walls. L>»ji<'k. 

Alexandered. jinrt. tufj. Praised ns another i Aig; 0r ism. s. Same as Algorithm. Oh*. ;,!• j-j 
A lpxandtT the (ireat. ' I,et this poor liirnw of ahjnnsm trouble no divine .... . 

Ve pri tiers rais'd b,v ports to the ptala, tie w ise mini —Martin, Du I he Mumayr •>/ I'm sis. ( 

And Ahramhitoi \i\i in lyintrodes. . si|rn. «!. ii. b. \M, 

Believe imt eVr.v nall’niw knave u rnwit. . « Algorithm, a. [Arabic ; from (.r. ap.Ofum - All(l 

(Ora MS.) ( iimi|U , r | A| ^, br; , „ Mr „. or. 

Alaitndew. *. Same as AllS.I nut *• \ u,. , eertainlv wnsthelirst who brirttdil 

Our Knplish mime was perhaps ml natueed mnu then/nnW/AiH from t he Saraenis. and who illustrated . H 

(Jeriuanv, where, as well as in Italy, Kay says, t lie . j ( w j| j t ru |,. s ;is the most studious in that hlir 

nluiit is 'railed Merlin Alexniidrmii. )\ere it not tor , M .j (>lll .,. < .., m|ol ,. X ]>l:i in. - - T. Warton, History of 

this information, we miirlit suspect d^mm/r rs to U ' . iii. «?. , 

fteorruptioiiofolassTtrum ! jy-uialL I Spanish, from Arnhie.l 01- Allen. 

Alexandrine. *. [mm.,*! troft tbc romanre ! *»“ £ j,, s . c „ llst;ll> |,, J |. ,M„ 

of Alexander, so composed.] Ul T |„, eorrepidor. in eoiiMspienis* of my information, 1 1 1 

twelve syllables and six invents. ins sent thisuf/w/oYto apprehend you. & UnulltU, uuai 

Our nuinlsTH should, for the mosi part, ly lyrical. Translation of HU litas # '' 

Vor variety, nr nitherwhi-re the inajesty nr thouirht AUaH> I Lat.l Otherwise; under an- 

it. thev mav be slrelehed In the hnrbsli .. . . J 2. I'.st 

''rvf k 1, •£/'''• whrtTta “"J 

... 

1 .W Itoim, Kssay an I'rilid .the Fiiw-li-.h el.roi.oWy: n»r \ ersl.^.n. ahas 

i- . /; 11, ,b. fin. r tn i bi. verm* wo K«»wlv. Hie ronlidrmv to rend.-r well-niL'Ii all the will 

Alexandrine, udj. Ill Idling to lilt ursi . I C c„| S iderahle p-nlry of this land, from the Hymn- fra- 

called. loiry of their names, Teutoiiieks.-^'i r T. Htrlnrl, 

* The hnnmiiiv of Ins T Boileau’s ! munla-rs, as far as ^ Travel*, p. .'UliL , Wit h 

Alexandrine Tines will iidnni. J. Alias, s. T 

i. m*™™. 1 r 

Alexlpb&rmacal. adj. ittl lilt proptnns Auauiliorw ho was determined to print, nmleould 

of ail antidote. not obtain a lieense, must employ t he sen ices of Alien 

\ i»ro>*ner,ius eoudition hath such a serrrl poison n,s-dy and ilespeinte outeasts, w ho, hunted b.v tlie . 

in it nsiB.st which no medieiiie hath Ihv„ sulli. ) N «ee .dlhiTS. and forced In asMiine every week new > 

Alexlpta&rmlc! nrf/. Driving nwny poison d KT 1 ' ^ W 


practises the seictiee of nl^idira. 

When any d»-ad brnty is found in England, no 
alfft hi'a ist or uiieiiihenT can use more subtle sup- 
positious to lind I lie demon* t nil ion or eiplier, than 
every iincnneiTiied peisoi] doth In lind the iniir- 
den-rs. i.’ranut, lulls of Mortality. 

(.'outilliim Ihems'-hes to t lie sy 111 het irk anil ntia- 
lytii-k methods of p-mm Iru-ians and ahji hr, lists, 
1 1 ley iiave t,H» milch narrowed the rules of metliod. 
as Thoinrh e\ery ihuitf were to lie tniiteil in matln.- 
iiialii'iil forms. Walts. L>nji> k. 

Llgrorism. s. Same as Algorithm. Oh*. 

I,et this poor lisriire of nhinrisin trouble no divine 
lie wise man, — Martin. Du the Marriaye oj I'rh sts, 
sifrn. •!. ii. b. 


He : rlauily was the first wlm bromrhf 

t he nlffnrithm from the Saraeeus.aud wlm illust rated 
il with such rules as the most studious in that 
sejenee eaniiol explain. -- T. Warton , History of 
finylislt Hot try. iii. Hi. 


Some antidot al quality it may have, sinee not only * 

the I, .me in the heart, but the horn of a deer, w lime. .* | 

nh nnharmiek Sir T. Hnavac, Yulyar Krrours. If the sheriff cannot find the defendant upon tin* | 

. nlu 11 r r *; c Wlinl « first writ of capias, there issiu-s out an alias writ.- j 

Alfa. s. [Lat.] Nmi-iuiii. i Sir W. lilackstane. I 

Oceauus was pirlauded with alga, or ^ wa-irniss; * / . ri..j.l T \\ J ntr KNewhcrc, '< 

hi, .a,a . irlnt “t , ft®* : tJ L!;‘ H, in L JrZ] V I 


other mime. 

What nation formerly knew not the acts of Enir- 
lisllliicii belterthan lla Tnselves? otherwise I'obdom 
\ iniil hud not untlerlook, to our shame and piv- 
jndice.the Finrlish chnmoloL'V: imr Verstewm. ah.u 
Itow ly, the conli'leliee to n-llder well-niL'h ail the 
coiisidcralile p-nlry of this land, from theel.\mo- 
loiry of their names, Tcutoiiieks.— /Sir T. Htrlnrl, 
Trawls, p. .“U«5- l 

Alias. *. ( 

1. Lid si- name. 

Auauiliorw ho was determined to print, nmleould 
not obtain a license, must employ the sen ices of 
needy and desperate outeasts, w ho, hunted by the 
peace ollirers, and forced to nsMiine every wis-k new 
i if i, .sis ami new di-soiises. hid their paper and their 
, I vih'S in lliosi* dens of \ ice which are t lie pest and 
the shame of jrival capitals. - Macaulay, History of ; 
Kayla ml, eh. x\i. J 

2. In Lair. Writ, of capias, issued it second ] 

time. I 

If the sheriff cannot find the defendant upon the j 
first writ of capias, there lssia’s out an alias writ.— i 
Sir li’. Itlackstone. I 


C ' Wit'll alya, who the saeml altar strewa? 

myth Ast ran Redur, 120. 

Plural ahjfv. . , . * 


The prisoner had little to say in his defence; lie, 
endeavour, si to prove himself ahhi.m that the trial 
turned upon this simrle question, whether the said , 
Tiumiliv, Trim, and Jack wen* tin* same person. - , 
A rhat limit. History of John Hull, eh. il. d »rd MM 


AT T I, 1 fAi.rw 

A 1 I A l.l KN ATI 

dcplorahle state of nnliiro to which sin n dueed us; 
a wrnk.'ijrnonilit eiratuiv, a! it nf nan Codaml^HKi- 
iieHS. and a f»if?y to tin* pn?ttt il,stn,y,r. -Itoycrs, 
Simians. 

They encoumted persons and principles, alien 
from our reliirioti and Kovernnient, in orde to 
stn-iiKtheu their faction. Swiff. Wise, It autos. 

ilion .v. ronipuiT ; not denizen ; man of 
another country or family; one not allied; 
stranger. 

in whomsoever these thimrs lire, the church doth 
kieiwledp 1 them for her childmi : them only she 
holdetli f, at it us ami stiii muts, in whum these 

tilings are not found. //< 

It it be pniv'd airamst ail alien, 
e seeks the life ot'au.v citi*c»'. 

The | larly 'miii'.l tin* which he doth contrive. 

Shall seize mi half his (mods. 

SIioI'S/h nr. Merchant of fViocc, iv. 1. 
The i . . .. li were not only accounted at it ns, 

but eiieihies, si a< il was no capital offence to kill 
them. Sir John lh tin I tu faml. 

Hut tin- situation nf Janies was u idcly different 
fr>uii that of I*. !i ah belli. Far iiifcrior to her in ubili- 
tii-'.aiul in |>f >|tii]iirii,v, re-ranled by the Fimlisli ns an 
alii a, amt exclude, | 'from the throne by the testa- 
ment of II, -nn the Fidith. the Kinir of Scots wan 
jilt In- midniil iled heir ,.f W dliam t In- 1 'onqiieror and 
of KV'lurt.— Miiruttlay, History tf Kayla ml. ell. i. 

With to. . 

I liy place in eouiisel thou hast rudelv lost, 

\\ liicli by thy yuiiii-'. r brotiier in -upply'd, * 

Amt art alnmM an oh, u tin- heart * 

Ufall the colli t and priiuvs of my bi"o,l. 

Shalo sftar, limry 1 1'. Part 1. iii. 2. 
The lawiriver emnli miesl lie- pi >u* who sat 
idie ill di\isioiis ,l:iiur.-r- .. . . .! ,-niiiieiit. :m 

alii ns to Hi,- eoiuiiiiiMlty. arid tie-. In la- cut off 

from it. AilJis.ui. Tr. < hold, r. 

Allen, r. a. Ohsohle. 

1, Alitki* }iiivtliiij(f Hu* jiroporty of another. 

If the son alien lands, and tlion V, -pnn-linNC them 
[main in fee, the rules of descents are tit lie nbv-ned, 
if lx riiriual purehaser. - Sir M. Hah, 

Jhslory of the (bjijiartH Law of KnylomL 

2. r.>trano;c ; turn the mind or iitfcdion; 

liniki* aviTM*. 

Whether this disease may liot alim rind rcinou, 
my friends— I cannot tell, honne, lh co/ions, p. |uL 
lie that is not asii.iiiied of my IminK not d umti-d 
with my clus-ks, imt a r » md with my disgrace, is a 
friend forme. -Itishvp Halt, (Jeeaniumil Mi dilations, 
xxxui. 

With from. 

The kinir was disquieted, w-Tien lu* found that the 
prinee was totally alii md from all llmmrhfs of, or 
in, -limit ion to, the uiarritu.',*. Lord Clan ndan. 

Alienability, .v. (’ajiahiliiy nfhfing alienated 
or transferred. 

Who,‘\er sermusly eoiiMilerf Hie excellenl anru- 
inent oi I .on I Sailers in the backer's, -a w ill see ho 
boll,.: ’ IT up, ' lavim which 

I do-, and e of his pmicipr ^P imds ol doHrimt 
tortile.,//, hit-ill of 4he don i. n in l.ni'iaiid con- 
trary tn Hie maxim of the la ,* in France, lays in 
nst it ut i nn] policy of tin li-don-.'a permanent 
I III public service ; ,.f mr tint reward 
of I’aiiiiliejf; and the foil lali>>n ,.f wealth 
of honours. —Hu rl,e \Unl MS.) 

Alienable, adj. Capable of beiiijr alicnsitod. 
band is tdu nahto. and tre.iMm* is transitory, and 
Ih.iIi must pa** It mu him by his own voliinliiry net, 
or by the \ ml, nci! of others, or at least by fide.— 
Jknnis, Litters. 

Alienate, r. a. 


txrrcsr vc'-w; -;«i ; rss&x 


the ciliatisl nninialnileK ; the most regular of thu / 
e, impound eilifttisl orpmisms, ns the Volvox trloua- 
tor ; loin-tiler with the up, mires and their allies, may 
be instanced JW displayiim this order of bte. 
Undjvrt Spencer, Pnnciphs if Psyrhnlnt/y.vl.in. 
eh. vi. , 

Algatei. adv. TA.S. abjeatesi] AU ways; 
oifany terms ; at any rate. Obsolete. 

flor lind the boaster ever risen more. 

But Unit Beimldo’s Imrse ev n then down fell. 

And with the fiill ids leir ojipis-ss d m » hop 

That, for nsiume, there uust lm alynks dwIL . 

Altebn. ». [Araliio.] Scii-ncc of numbers 

in tlie abstract. , , . 

It would surely require no very profound Rkill tn 
alycljra, to n*duco ttio diffcrcucu of uinepenoe in 

(Inytiroiistit forth. 

Compress the wei»rht into Its sol ul wort It, 

And if it welifli tho iin|M>rtance of » fly 

Tlio soles are Iblwi or ^ Am « nn /t m . 

Alf.br&lo. ml). Relating to algi-bra. 

A fourth of ‘thoso assoelnt/’d cidfivntorsofscloncp 
in the Norili of JMwxl was Will imn McHk * 1 nte. 
who is stattsl to have liinilo lus wuy by bimst’lf b» 
certain of tho alycbraic discoveries llret publuUed m 

VOL. I. 


statement that thepciMm chatted was#//,/,/. ; 

So. on a charge or liiiritway rubbery, tlie prose- ■ 
cut„r was allowed to rebut an al'da. bv pna uiK Hiat 
short Iv More tlw attack was made nimii him. am ll 
near the same Ni,„l.the prisoner bad rubts-d aiiotber \ 
jierson. -J. P Taylor, Tn at me on the Unc oj J-.vi- 

d, nn . v<,i. i. pt . ii.’ eh. ii. 

For some of the prisoners an aldn w:ls set up. 
Macaulay, lhstory "f Kayla ml, eh. xx. 

Alien, ailj. M . 

1 Foreign ; not of I ho satin' tamily or land. 

Tlv mother plant admires t !u* leaves unknow in 
Of alien Ins's, nod apphu not her own, Drydin. 
Turn from the tender embrace 

a m,*.. 

ll- as well iM-rforunsl by the unlives ,ff 1 he nidin n 
itv alien mercenaries, it liiiKhi Is* suspected that tlio 
K il uJ his alien ,„em-narica for w 
il?jSSnU*v--Jhiw«l«* History of hnytond, 

2. Kstrmiffrd; adverse: (wilh/hwj). 

To declare mv mind to the disciph's of the fire, by 
• similitude not alien from their professnm.-^/y/c. 
1 SS imeut tliat arise#, i# a conviction of the 

K 


other. 

The ciuiiitries of the Turks wen* once* Christian 
and iiietidiers „V the ,-imivh, and wlu-re tlie golden 

mil,' -Micks did stand, lb, .inch now tiiey Ik; utterly 
tienatid, and u„ l iirislians left. Ilncnn. 

Wldle. ,m Hu* one hand, the clcray extorted from 
tl lyiiiK prui or nobl ’ ii|Hirtniil. praut, 

iimniinity, or pussessimi, the ,l,--,p'iiM heir would 
scruple at. no means of tvMiniini; his alicnatnl riphta 
or projK-rty. Hitman , History if Latin Chris- 
tianity. h. vii. cli. i. 

2. Withdraw tlw Iwnrt. or a flections. 

The manner of men's writinp must not alienat # 
our hearts from the truth. Hooker. 

Be it never so true which we teach the world to 
believe, >et if ones* their affections licpiii to ba alien- 
ah A, a small thiup purouudclh liu-m to eliango their 
opinions.— Hooker. 

II is eves survey'd tho dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Milton, Pariulise^Latt, i. 4 56. 

Anythin!? that is apt to disturb the world, and to 
alto mi to tho affections of men from ono another, 
such as cross and distastcfiil hiinfonrs. is. either 
expressly, or by i-lear coifseipienco and disluctum, 
forbidden in tho Notv Testament — A rchbishoj? Tit- 

Ucf wind wu quite alienated from tho bOMrt 
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I’lwtlllan. whom she was 1 audit lu l<*>k upon ns ft | 
fornuil old fallow. - Addison. . ,, . 

It might \v<>ll In- apprehended I Ini. under llu; in* | 
Alienee of this nil counsellor. t lit* nephew* might i 
alien at a as many hearts li.v I r.\ ifiir to make England 
n military country, as 1 li* 1 uncle li:nl alienated by 
trying to wake 1 i>t si Homan l ':it liiilic 1 country.- - 
Miteoniiy , History of Tiny! »■"/. Hi. V 

Alienate, part. ndj. Witlidrsiwu from; 
st ranker to. 

Tin* Wliiirs are ilniiiiinlily wicked; impatient for 
t hr. distil «ir tin- quern: ready to iriitl itv llieir am- 
iiilion and revi nvlo all desperate methods; wholly 
„ i iVi.m t rut h.’lnw. religion, meiry, conscience, 
nr honour. Stein, Misnlhoties. 

Alien&tc. part. s. Slruu?(*r; alien. 

WlioMH-vi-r ealrlli the Inmli without this house, 
lie i** an alii mitt .—Staph foil, Forlrtsse of the Faith, 
fill. 1 |i. 

Alienation, s. 1 

1. Art of transferrin? property. • 

This ordinance was for the maintenance of their 
lands in their posterity, and for excluding all inno- 
vation i rtOV»,itherent imtiijdranirer.s. --.VpcMjw i% ; 
I’ll tr of fto' Sf.lft if /I’thont. 

Hod put it into tin* heart of one of our princes, to 
give a cheek to sierilego. Her suceesviiir pnss*sl a 
law, which prevented all future alienations of iho 
church rc\ ciiues. Hi sin. ft Ath rlao^i. 

(ireat cliaiu r i , s and ath natnais of pn ►pert ,v have 
created ww and great depi ndeneies. Sirff, On 
Athens iiml Home. • 

A ■•cop I in ur to the sfriel law. the eleivy could re- 
ceive oxvrx thing, alienate not lew'. lint the frequent 
mid hitler eomplaints of the violent iMirpnlinii, or 
tile fraudulent nlit nation liy IheHeruy thnnsehes, ' 
of what hail been ehureh properly, show that neither 
parly respected I hi?, sanctity when it was the interest, 
of both 1 o violate it. - Mil man , History if Latin , 
Ch nut inn if ii, b. \ ii. Hi. i. 

2. St.uU* of Hi'injr alienated : (as tlu* estate i 
was waited during its alienation). 

That darknesse which our sin caiiscth. in the 
alienation and absence of tin 1 lisrbt of tent's enim- 
tenanee. is. wit limit his rival mercy, the ln’iriniiint? 
of an idler exclusion from the lieatiilralJ rare of Cod. 

■ Hishnp l lull . !h mains, p, 12. I 

3. Chtm?c of jtlUrlion. 

It is left lmt iii dark memory, what was the irrou ml 
of his defection, a ml the a lit Italian of his heart from 
tin; kiiisr.- -Menu. 

4. Disorder of the faculties: (applied to the 
mind). 

Some tliimrs arc done by man, Ihomrli not Ihroiigh 
outward force and impulsion, tlioiiuh not against, 
yet without fin ir wills; as in aV-t nation of mind. i>r 
any like inevitable litter absence of wit and judg- 
ment. -Jfaofa r, \ 

Alienator, .v. One who transfers or alienates | 
y thin?. j 

Some of tin* popish bishops were no less alii union . 
' their episcopal endowments, than many other 
nishopsofihc protest a i if church Proved afterwards, 
in l lie iv : iriis of Eduard tin 1 Mxtli and Elizabeth. — j 
T. IVarhni, Lift nf Sir T. Pope. p. to. I 

Aliene. t\ n. Same its A1 ienn t e. Harr. 

The words iii my book which lie I Mr. P.e\li 
excepts against are * coiiiiiicm! ilious, repudiat 
cede, aliiii-, vernacular, timid, irtoee, pntid,’ and 
* idinin * : e\ery one of winch wi re in print before I 
used them, and most of them before l was born, j 
Whv limy we not say ‘m imeo’ from inrolimn, as i 
well as ‘ commerce’ from ci.innicrcimn. and* palace* j 
from palaliiiiu? II:ls not (hi- French iialiou been j 
iH-foivliaiid w iih us in (■'■[lousimr it 1 ' and have not 
we * ncirot iafe.* and * negotiation.* words which grew ■' 
uii'.n llic sail!** mot, in the ••oimuiiiicst. use- 
Hi iitl n, I’l'ifh ••• f-t /In Ihssi rfaHnn upon Hhohtris: ; 
quoted liy H> :*ll Tiviicll ill Ihfti'ii itriiS if uHI‘ Fll'h \ 
hsh h'efioioirnH ‘ I 

Alienism. ('nndituai of an alien. j 

I'lii-eil'-nts wire ii -t wauling tor them (general ! 
warnulsi even ol a \eiy late did-, lmt they were 
ircii.-raiiy jii-idinl on some pit a of war or nl’o a ism, 
that we; ui'd to take the cases out of 1 he )ialeof rum- ' 
moii law- right and oriliijary jiroc cdio^. Ifm/ns , ! 
fin /In ii.njlish t’liiish/ iif Uni, \\ :i7». j 

Alifo. udr. | two words rather than si com- 
pnuud.] Vulji'irism for *nn (my) life." 

I love a ballad in print, n'-lifi ; lor then \\c ;n-|. 
.sure t hey an* I roe. - Sl„iUsp. n »•', Il iuU r's Tnh , iv . a. 

Til' in lov'sl, u-life. 

Their iwrltim’d jiidreiiient. Jf, Jutismi. 

Alfffbt^. v. it. [A.S. a lilt If iii.] 

I. Come ddwn/sind stop: (with the idea of 
dt8cendin/j : as, nf n bird from the win? ; {l 
traveller from his? horse* or carriage). 

There ancient Ninlit arriving, did alight 1 

From her high weary wuine. i 

Sponsor, Faerie Queen, 
an 1 
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Slackness breeds worms; but the sure frsveller, 
Though he alights sometimes, still goeth oil. 

(I. Herbert. 

When marching with his foot, he walks till night; 
When with his horse, In* never w ill alight. 

Sir J. th'nham. 

When UiHhilus, to fly the (Velnn shore, 
llis Imavy limbs on jointed pinions lion*; 

To the riinieaii cimis! at lemrth became. 

And lien* alighting built this costly frame. 

0. Hr mini. Virgil’s JF.tn-'nl. 

When he was admonished by his subject to de- 
scend. he came down gently ami circlimr in the air, 
and simrimr, to the irrmiml. Like u lark, uiclodimis 
in her liioimtiiiLMiiid continuing her song till she 
alights ; still preparing for a higher flight at her 
next sally .--Hein/i u. 

When lhiish'd was the light, 

Tile victors from their lusty steeds alight ; 

Like them dismounted nil flu; warlike train. 

Di'igli m. 

Should a spirit of Mi|H'riour rank, n stranger to 
human nature, alight upon the earth, ulial would 
liis Motions of us be V - Aihtison, S/srfitfar. 

2. Used also of :my I hill? thro mi or full i up. ■ 

Hut storms of stole s from the proud temple’s 
bright 

]*our down, and < r iKitter’d helms alight. 

Ih'i/ilrii. 

Alike, ndr. Kqutilly. 

\\ ith thee eon versing, I forget all time; 

All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 

Mil/nii, Hii rail ise Lust, iv. tWO. 

"Rielies cannot ri’scue from the grave. 

Which claims alike Hie monarch and the slave. 

Ory'lni. 

Let iis unite at least in an ei|iial zeal for those 
capital doctrines, wliieli we all equally embrace, and 
are alike coucermsl to maiulaiii. Hi shop Alttr- 
h Ill’ll. 

lie sneers alike at those who are anxious to pn*- i 
scrxi-aud tliosc who an- eager to reform. Macaulay, 
Hisl 'i’n •'/ Hugla ml, ch. ii. 

Alike, tidj. Liko; if(ikil ; same. 

With him is i hn-lpho, as liis noble mate. 

Ill birth, in arts, in arms, nlikt the rest. 

Fairfax. Translation if Tasso. 

Tvo handmaids w*iit llielhrme; ahki in place. 
But dill" ring far in Ii- lire and m lace. Hope. 

Tin’ darkness hid* III ind from Hire; but theiiigbt 
shiie th aslln* day : I hr darkness and tin.’ lij'bt arc 
both nlikt to tins*.— Hsahns. exxxix. 1 l*. 

Alike-minded, udi. [two words rjilhiT tlltlll ' 
a i*oiii|i'iit'id.] Havin? like minds. 

1 would to (hid, n> >1 you only that hear me this; 
lav. but all our bntliivn of this land were alike - 1 

.oh it, ■ Hi shop l hiil , Hi mains, p. N‘2. 

Ailment, s. j Lai. ofiinaitnm , from tdo - | 
nourish.] That which nourishes; food. 

New parts an* added 1 •» our substance; and as we 
die, we are born daily; nor can we give ai •• unit 
how the aliiii. nf is prepared for nutrition, or by 
what mechanism it is distributed. (Hancilh , Sn p- 
sis Sri, nfifie.i. 

\11 bodies which, by llu* animal faculties, can lie 
clnnged into I In* lluiiis and solids of om* bodies, arc 
called ali. in ,ifs. Iii 111'* largest sense, by ah.i,, nf. | 
understand c\it>* thing which a human creature 
lakes in eoimiinii dirt ; as, meat, drink; and sea- | 
selling, as, sail, spice, xineirar. Aibathiiuf, On /lie ] 
jXafitrr awl < haiet of At mien Is. , 

Alimental. ndj. Ilavin? tin* (jiuility of iili- 1 
nirnt. ; nouri'-hin? ; fredin?. 

Tin* sun, that light imparts toall, ma*ivcs 
From all liis nhnn atal recompense, 

Ju humid exhalations, 

Milton, Ha rad ise Last, v. - 12 : 1 . 

Except they lie watered from higher regions, fhe.se 
weeds must h’sc ih< ir alimental sup, and wither. — 


vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 
dist rihute them to thu M!Vcrui parts of the body.— 
Kay, On the Creation. 

Of alimentary mots, somo are pulpy ami very 
nutritious; os. turniiw and carrots. Those have a 
fat Iciiiug uiiftlity.— Arhnthnot, On the Mature and 
I Vhoiee of Aliments. 

3. In Anatom if. Connected with the intro- 
duction, digestion, and excretion of ali- 
ment. 

The nostrils nm simply divergent branches of the 
alimentary canal, from which, in the embryo, they 
nre not separate. Herbert Npcnccr, Frinciplee qf 
Psychology , ji. -IU0. 

Allmentdtion. s. Nutrition from aliment 
by assimilation of matter. 

Plants do nourish ; inanimate bodies do not ; they 
have im neeirt ion, but no alimentation.— Bacon, 
Mat oral History. 

Aiimdnious. ud/. With a tendency to act as 
aliment. Jtnrr. 

The plethora renders us lean, by siiiipressiriK our 
spirit s, whereby they are inr.'ipacitulru of digeating 
(lie aliinonions biminiirs into flesh. -Harvey, Pis- 
of Co. 

Alimony, s. [Ltd. ali mania.] In Law. 

Allowance for maintemmee. 

If a father n*1\ises to give alimony to his son, who 
cannot 1 h* otherwise provided for, the aid of thu 
prim e or any superior that can rightly give us re- 
medy may Ik* implored. --'/ civ/w// Taylor , Puetor 
Duhitantnou, 2 . H )rd MS.) 

H'Ton* they M-ttli'd hands and hearts, 

Till alimony or death them parts. 

Hatler, Hnilifiras. 

Allocation, x. flatl. ali n ratio, sonis.] In 
Astrononii/. DeterminTition of the position 
of distant points by a line drawn through 
an intermediate one. 

In order to determine this fundamental quest ion, 
Hipparchus undertook to construct a Map of the 
braw ns: fur. though the result of his survey was 
expressed in words, we may give I 
Catalogue of the positions of the most conspicuous 
of the stars. The positions are described b\ meaiis 
of alim nl ions •, that is. three nr more such stain .in* 
select <’d a. s mil Is* touched by an apparent straight 
line draw n in the lieawus.- U'la trill, History of Hr 
hut net ire SeicnetM, b. i. ell. i\. 5 1 . 

A 1111-111 id of determining the positions of tlm 
stars, mi sci pi ib]c of a lit lie more exactness than the 
former, is the use of ahnratnms, already liotieisl in 
speaking of Hipparchus' catalogue. Tims a straight 
line passing through two stars of the Clival Hear 
passes also through tin* pole-star; this is, indei'd, 
i veil now, a method usually employed to enable us 
readily to liv on tin- pole star; and the two stars a 
and ' f I fsa ucijor are lienee often called * thu 
pointers.*— flail, h. iii. eh. iii. g :i. 

Aliquot, ml). [Lnt. it I if] if of,] Tn Aril li- 

nn lie. Parts of any number or quantity, 
which will exactly measure it. without, any 
remainder, are said to lu» olii/not: as 3 is 
tin aliquot part of 12, because, fx*in? taken 
four times, it will just measure it. 

it is supposing Unite quantities to lie nliiinof or 
constituent parts or inliiiil •• ; when indeed they an* 
not so. — Chirkr, lh iii'oaff ration of Ha Heing that 
Attributes of (hut. p. mi. 

Alisander. s. [ ‘f corruption of olnsn train : 
see Alexanders.] Smyrnium Oliisatriiiu: 
(a celery-llaxouivd potherb formerly nmcli 
used). 

Alysnnmlrr heritor stanmarelio. -Pnmpto" m .a.n 
par rn /or a in 


Sir T. Hroimr. 

Th* industrious, w lieu the sun in l,eo rides. 

Forget uni, at the foot, of ev’rv plant, 

To sink :t circling Ireiirh, and daily pour 
A just supply ol alii, a utal streams, 

Exhausted saj J. Philips. 

Alimcntally. tub. So as to serve for nou- 
rishment. 


The Ahsaiulrr is a biennial plant which grows 
linlurally near the sea in Neveral places, iw id may 
often hu observed naturalised near old buildings. 

, r Lotahni. Fneyrlopin/ia iffiai'ih niiig. 

| Allah, udj. Hesemhlin? ale; bavin? quali- 
' ties of tile. littn\ 

•Stirring it and beating down tin* yen-st. gives it. I ha 
sweet alish taste.- Mortimer, Husbandry. 


The sulis i,„. , 

fullest lical, and that not only nlniwntally in a suit- . 
slant ini mutation, but also uiedicimientallv in any 
corporeal cuiiversion— Sir T. Brvtcne, Vulgar h'r- 
ronrs. 

Alimentary, ndj. 

1. JJelori«rin?, or relttfin?, to aliment. 

Tin* Noliiliou of the aliment by iiinstiention is 
necessary ; wit lioiil it, the aliment could not Jhj I 
disposeil for Hii 1 changes which it n'ccjvea as it j 
]KisKi*th through the aliniriifnru duet, — A rhut/owt , ! 
On the Mature and Vhoiee of A li meats. I 

2. Ilavin? the quality of aliment, or the ' 
power of nourish in?. 

1 do not think that witter Hiipplies animals, or i 
even plants, with nourishment, but survui for a . 


MllfVl IHJ/. | Jtitl t#/r.J 

1. In tlie state* of life;, not dead. 

Nor well alter, nor wholly dead they were. 

Hut some faint signs of lccule life appear. .Pryden. 

Not on t h fill kings in lmt tlo yeia'd alive, 

Nor scornful virgins who their charms survive. 

Pop. 

2. llucxtin?uished, uudestroyed ; active; in 
full force. 

Tlmsi' good nnd Iwiniwl men lind reason to wish 
that their proceedings might be fttvouml, and tlw 
giHid all'ection or such os inclined toward them kept 
at ire— 1 looker, 

3. Cheerful; sprightly; full of alacrity. 

Shi; was not so much alive thn whole day, if she 
slept uioru tliau six hows.— Mchatdeon, CU 
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4. In existence. 

And to those brethren said, Rise, rise by-Hvo, 

And unto Imlllc do yourselves address : 

For yondA* cnniffi tin* pruwest kniirlif afire. 

Prince Arthur, llovver of gran* and nobileas. 

• tSfn nnn\ Carrie Qiifrn. 

The carl of NortlmmlsThiml, who wax t lie proudest 
mail afirr, could not look upon I li«* dest rucl ion of 
monarchy w r illi any plcn.su ir. Lord Clarendon. 

Alkahest. 8. [Arabic.] Universal solvent 
of the alchftnists. 

The projierties of the nlk/thcsf. according 1o Van 
Tlclniniit, arc the follow inn-: It is a fluid of perfect 
simplicity nod purity, is never found native, hut 
nlways prepared bv art ; is capable uf dissolv ing fill 
Mdistimces into a liquor which rises wholly in dis- 
1 illation, leaving no lares behind t at the same time 
1 lint tile o! ho tout itself spontaneously separates from 
the body on which it has produced such a remark* 

able cIiuiilt We now hear iki more of the ,///..,- 

hrst than of tin 1 elixir of metals, and the universal 
medicine. — RieS, Cydopadia. 

Alkalescent. adj. With .a tendency to the 
projierties of tin nlknli. 

All nuiinnl diet is alkafese, nt or nnti-acid.--.fr- 
hnthiwl, On thr Suture and Choice of Aliment a. 

Alkali, s. [Ambit*.] In Chemistry. Opposite 
to tin acid. 

In chemistry, Davy, who had published his ac- 
count of the clfiH'ts produced by the respiration of 
nitrous oxide (the laughing gas) in lsoo, in imi 7 
extracted metallic liases from the tixeil alkalis , in 
isos deni oust rated the similar deeninposahllity of 
the metallic earths, in Isll detected the true nature 
of chlorine (oxyumrialie acid), and in 1 si.l invented 
liis safck-lanip. In ISiil beslic published Ins Kxpe- 
rimental Kmiuiry inio the Nature and Properties of 
Heat. In ISOS the atomic theory was announced by 
Dalton ; and in INI l its development and illust rat ion 
■ were completed by Wollaston, to whom both chemi- 
cal science and optics are also indebted for various 
other valuable services. Craik, History of Knylish 
Literature, ii. 5l‘J. 

Alkaline, adj. With the (pmlitics of alkali. 

Any wnl cry liipior will keep sin animal from starv- 
ing very ■ ug, by diluting the lluids, and conse- 
quently keeping llieni from an alkaline slate. 
People have lived twenly-lbur days upon nolliiiig 
bill \\\\Wr.- A rhvth not. On the Satan and Choice of 
Aliments. 

Fur example, let the antecedent A be the contact 
of mi alkaline substance and an ml. This combi- 
nation lieimr tried under several \nrieticsof cireuin- 
slauee, rcseinblimr cacti other in nothing else, the 
results acree in the production of a greasy and dc* 
tersiveors:ipi>mieeousMibst;mee: it is therefore con- 
cluded that the eoiiibiuatioii or an oil and an alkali 
causes the production of a soap.— Mill, System of 
Logie, eh. viii. 

Alk&iioun. fntj. Abounding in alkali ; al- 
kaline. Obsolete. 

Kneh of them may partake of an acid and alka- 
lions nature. Dr. Kin mir, Hssay on the Sirres, 
]). l.'lt: 

Alkailzato. r. a. Reduce to the condition 
of an alkali. Hare. ; 

.M« miry ale, disafe, I. or kill'd with any calcin'd 
lmdv. given often, and in small doses, is a safe general 
deol lament, i 'In line, 1‘hiluSophivaL Discounts, & 
(Urd MS.) 

Allc&lizate. adj. Having the qualities of 
alkali; impregnated villi alkali. Hare. 

The odour of I lie lived nitre is very languid; but 
that which it discovers, lwifltr dissolved in hot water, 
is dillercuf being of kin to lliat of other alkalizatc 
Nulls, Boyle, 

The colour of violets in their syrup, by acid li(|in»rs, 
turns red. ami, by urinous and alkalizatc, turns 
gretn. - Sir l. S'rwlon. 

Alkanet. 8. [Arabic.] Anehnsa tinctoria: 
(one of the Boragineous class of plants). 

A small (lunntily of alkanet root is imported from 
the Levant and the South of France, and is used to 
colour gun-stocks, furniture. Ac., of a deep ml mn- 
bognny and rosewood colour. — 1*. L, Sim mauds. 
Commercial Products , r the VeyrtahU: hiuydom. 

Alk&nna. s. [see He nil a . J Root and leaves 
of the Henna plant. (Lawsonia incrmU), 
used in the East as a cosmetic and dyestuff. 

The root of alcanna, though green, will give a ml 
■tain.— Sir T. Browne, Vidyar Kr roars 

Alkermei. s. [see K e r in e s.] Confection, 

in which kermes was an ingredient. 

Christ ophorus Ayrerus prefers liezonr stone, and 
the eoiifi'etion of olkennes, liefoiv other cordials; 
■ml andicr in nouio cases: /V kermes comforts the 
inner parts, and liezoar stone hath an cx[h*cui 1 virtue 
agHinstallmelaneliolyniri'ctious. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p. :W7. 

Aikokol. t. [Arabic, al ~ the, = impal- 
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pftble powder ; hence anythin" brought to 
extreme tenuity.] Pure spirit. 

If the Naim; Mill shall lie reduced into alcohol, ns 
the eliymist.s sjieiik, or mi impalpable powder. the 
part ieles and intercepted spacra will be extremely 
lessened. — Hoyle. 

The strongest alcohol which ran Is* procured is 
terniisl absolute, //,-,#//, ,/. to denote its culm* freislmn 
from witter.- Iluhlyn, 

Alkobollc. adj. Pertaining to alkohok 

Tin* strength of alcoholic liquids mny, in general, 
1 h* deteniiimsl by the following process ,—l\reira, 
JiU meats of Mat, ria Muliea. 

Alkoran. s. [see Koran.— Dryden fur- 
niches an example of the present accen- 
tuation of this word, Imt in our elder poetry 
the accent is on the lirst. or second syllable 
indifferently.] Hook of the Mahometan 
precepts and crcdciida. 

And be allow'd In I In* bet I it man, 

Jll \irtlie of bis loin r a/,;- ■‘■in. 

fir ,id, a. II i ml and Bautin r, v. 7trt. 

For by thy holy dle „,\ »,*. I •.wear. 

Tm, i, dy .fSoti m a a and Pi rstd, 
itiMsl Sotiniau. pis .fair* ,d, //,,,/. 

The ni*xl religion lliat hath tin- nn^t suH'raue* 
and votes on its side is the Mahometan religion, so 
called from one Malmiie l, an \rihi:ui. v.lio, about a 
thousand years ago. by l In- assistance of one Henrue*. 
a Arstiirian monk, compiled a hook in I In* \rahiaii 
tongue, which In* called .1/ •„/•</,/, and which lie made 
the ruli* of Ills followers’ faith and manners, pre- 
tending tint it was si-nt from heaven by the hand 
of the angel (tahricl. Bishop lire, ridye, Private 
Thouyhls. 

Alkoranlsh. adj., Relating to the Alkoran 
or Mahoiiielunism. 

What tiny waul in architect lire, they supply in 
rcliques venerably iieeoimti'd of for entombuig the 
carcases of some alcnranish doctors. Sir T. flee- 
ts rt, Tran Is, p. 1211. 

All. rtf//. [A.S. cull.] 

I. Rei ug the whole mmiber; everyone. 

Unit us is an honourable man ; 

So an 1 they all, all honourable men. 

Shnh'S/sar, Julius Casar. iii. 2. j 

The great encouragement of nil. is the assurance , 
of a future reward .— Archbishop Tdlolsnn. ! 

‘2. lining the whole quantity; every part. j 

Six da.vs limn shall labour, and do all thy work. - 
Jh id, /a,,, »„(/;. v. Ft. 

Political power. I lake to lie a rigid of making 
laws with penalties, and of employing the fmve « f ■ 
the eoiiiniiiiiily in the execiilion of such laws, and 
in the defence or the eoinmouwealth : mid rrt/this j 
only for the ptibliek good, bu'kc. | 

I say the lleing of all beings; lieeaus,- vvliatsiH-ver 
exeelleney or pertix-l ion is in any oilier tiling is ! 
eminently, yen, iulinilely eoinprele-ieh'd in Him: so | 
that lie is not only the creature's perfection ut (In 
conerele, bill in the abstract loo; lie is not onlv 
’//•wisi*, all-emu I, ////-mighty. A"., but lie is ,///- J 
wisdom,, ///-goodui-ss.i tU-wnc lit. ////-glory,, ///-meivy, 
tf/f-justice.Ai*. \nd as Hi* is the aby'-s and <kv:iii of 
all these perfections in Himself; so is he the foun- 
tain of them all lo us . — .Bishop B, r, ridyc. Private 
Thnuyhts. 

Ap]>liod to time. 

On those pastures cheerful spring 
AH the year doth sit and sing; 

And, rejoicing, smiles to see 

Their green backs wear bis livery. Crashaic. 

Applied to place. 

(iraliano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
than any man in all Venice.— Shakespnir, Merchant 
of Ii nice, i. 1. 

All. atlv. 


1. Quite; completely. 

How is my love all ready forth to come. S/s'iiser. 
Know, Rome, that all alone Mart-ills did tight 
AV it hill Corioli gates. Shak'sjnar, Co riot on ns, ii. 1. 

lie swore so loud, 

That, all amaz'd, the priest let fall I lie hook. 

Id., Tam imt of the Shn re, iii. 2. 
The Saxons could cull a comet a llxcd star, which 
is all one with stella criuita, or cumcla.— Camden, 
II, mains. 

For a large ennseience is all one, 


And sign i lies the same with none. 


Butter, l I ml i liras. 


Balm, from a silver box. ilislill’d around. 

Shall all licdow the roots, and went the sacn*d 
ground. . . Drydcn. 

If i-’er I be miser durst bis fiirthitigs span*. 

He tliiiilvspn*nds them through the puhliek square, 
When*, dll iN'side the rail, rang'd ls-ggars lie, 

And from each other rat eh the doleful cry. Gay. 


All nloiiff. Continually ; ropdfirly. 

1 do not reiiienilier he any where mentions ex- 
pressly the title uf the lirst-born, but all along keeps 
K 2 
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himself under the sln-lUir of the imieliuitc term 
heir.— Locke. 

All aver, (icnoriilly. 

•lust ice mny be flu riislicd out of tire, as Dir ns her 
sv\ ord goes ; and courage may lie all on r a continued 
blaze.— A ddisnn. 

All that. Collection of siniilstr things or 
occurrences ; et cieteru. 

Sunil’, or tin* fan. supply each pause of chat, 

A\ ilb singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. # 

Pope, Hap, of the Js/ck. iii. 

*2. Altogether; wholly; without tiny otht i r 

consideration. 

I am of the ti-iuper of most kings, who love to be 

i debt, are ,dl fur iiresent money, no matter how 
lln-y pay it alle d. Dr yd, n. 

As for the bil'e-sra.oroii-lookingiiuminilicriMhmil- 
titnde, it i\ uiiforliinately all too dim. -Carlyle, 
/■'/•« neh It, volution, pi. i. b. iv. eli. iv. 

|0. Only; without atliiiissioii of anything else. 

i W lien I shaft wed, 

That lord, whose baud must lake my plight, shall 
carry 

Half my hue with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure | .shall ne\, r marry, like iny sisters, 

To love my lal In r „//. Shnkcsjs nr. King Lear, i. 1. 

4. Although. Obsolete. 

Doyuii iflit Hunk tlf accomplishment of it 
Siillieirni work fur "in* man s simple Imad, 

Atl wen* it as the rest hut simply writ \ Sjycnscr. 

5. Sometimes a word of emphasis; nearly the 
same with just. 

\ shepherd’s swain, snv. did tins* bring, 

^// as bis straying IlfM-k lie led ; 

And when bis Inumur hath Hue read, 

Crave pardmi for thy hardy head. 

Sp, user. Pastorals. 
In the following extracts it, is little more 
than an expletive : * 

Jlu thought them six* pence alt too dear. 

Shah, sp,ar. Sony in Othillu . 

Tell us what ms usinn of import 
Hath alt so long detained you from your wife. 

Id., Taminy the Shrne, iii. 2. 

I All. -v. 

! I. Whole; entirely: (opposed to something 

| or nothing). 

And will she yet debase her eves on me ; 

On nu*, whose all not equals Howard's moiety? 

Shat,espenr, Richard III. i. 2. 

•2. Every thing iu nuv one's possession. 

Noudil's had, all's sp, nt, 

\Vh< * is got vv it iitiiil content. 

Shakcs/H 'ir, Macbeth, iii, 2. 

The yeiith shall study, and m» more enrage 
Their llatt'ring wishes for umvrb'iin :il’i**, 

Mo nmii* wit li fruitless rare, and cheated strife, 

Chase llcefMig phasiiiv through tin* ma'cof lift*; 
Finding the w n-tehed nil they here can have, 

Did present I'mil.aiid bid a Cut lire grave. Prior. 

t Mir a ’I is at s'ake.aiid irretrievably lost, if wo fh.il 
(,f Micci*ss.- -Add, so t. 

I think that in some eases, especially 
iu such phrases as lose one's all , this sense 
may he a l.atini-m, eat.'ii-hrc-die, for w«m- 
htm passage-money, as iu ‘furor est post 
omnia perdere minium .* 

IL All things; everything. 

Tlie.v Hint do not km*p up this indifli-rcncy for all 
but f mill, put coluured spectacles before their cycu, 
ami look Ihrtiiigh false glasses.' -Locke. 

All's one. It is just the same; it. makes no 
difference. 

I'p with my tent, hero will l lie to-night ; 

Hut where to-uiorruvv : Well, all 's „;,/• for that. 

Shake.' I‘I ,//*, IL chin'd 111. v. 3. 

All in all. Everything. 

Sceptre mid power, thy giving. I assume ; 

Ami gladlicr shall resign, when iu the cud 
Thou slialt tic all in alt, and I in llice. 

Forever; mid in me all whom thou lov'st. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, vi. 730. 

Then did my response clearer fait : 

‘No compound of l his earthly hall 
Is like another, all in all.' , 

Tinny son. The Tipo Voic/s. 

All the. For the power of the, which means 
‘by this,* or ‘hv so,’ set* Tin*. 

Then shall we lie tiews-erimm’d. - All the better; 
we slinll bo the more rctimrkuhlc.-- Shak,si>, ar, As 
yon like, it, i. 2. # * 

All the fitter. I<ciitii1ns: our coining 
Is not for Habitation ; wc have bus’nyss. 

9 B. Jouson. 

And all. Entirely. 

They all fell to work at Hie roots of tlie tree, and 
left it so little foothold, that the Ural blast of wind 
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lnid it n»t upon the ground, nest, eagles, and all.— 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 

As-abandoned, port. pref. Descried by nil. 

The muscti were of iid small niomcnf . whieli have 
thus liemaskfd > iiur sinmilar Hhnuly under so un- 
worthy array, mid eitlldlleled you to t Ills all-aban- 
don. '/ desert. — Sin I ton, Translation of Don Quixote, 
i. t, 1. 

Ail -abhorred, part. prtf. Detested by all. 

Will ynii airain iiukiiil 
• This churlish knot u\’ ofl-abhornd war f 

Shah sfHui r, llmi'u l !’• Part l. v. 1. 

Ail -absorbing, part. pref. Wholly absorb- 

. i*»K- 

It was fheir only iiio:iiih uf rescuing some part uf 
their pruperly from 1 In* n!t -absorbing cupidity uf 
t liuse w 1 1 < i iiiade it i lu ir duty lii sim > u iv, in ilienry fur 
(iiid and fur pious usen, Imi tun often fur other 
ends, \ery hive proportions uf the laud throughout 
J,atm ( 'I'risteiufoiii. .Hitman, History of -Latin 
t '/iris/ in m/ Hi Ii. v ii. ell. i. 

All-admiring. part. pref. Wholly admiring 
Hear him hut ivasun in divinity. 

And. nP-ui/iMmii/, with an inward wish. 

You would desire 1 1n; king were made a prelate. 

Shahtsinar, Henry V. i. 1. 

All-advised, part. pref. Advised by all. 

What you dniueof the new edit ion uf t lie Paradise 
l.ust.jusi nuw upon the point of apinwiiig may per- ■ 
haps prove tun inn*. | auree with ymi. tin* •’■ililnr j 

I irejndieed nulimly in liis favour hy Jiis spts'im'-ii. 
le was aH-aitri.il if tu give sueli a oiie.— Warbocton, 
Lt tti rs, p. Hi. 

All-Amorous. *r/r//. Wholly in love. 

I.ow at l-*n\ (‘-taUiiiir, with his h ran dished plume 
Jlm-dihc his instep, huwi d the ott-a morons I lari. 
And the stout I'rinre hade him a loud good night. 

Y'( niiy snii, L! lifts if the Ring, tin id. 

Ail-approved, part, pref Approved hy nil. 
Why may it nut tie free* for mciohrcnk mit into 
nil bifrlier snuiii, and midi r it ilhe philosophy of 
Plalm tn Imieh iipnu some points uf I 'hnstianily ; 
as well as nil npprortd Spi-ns'T sings id'Chrisl under 
the name of I'iia : — Hr. It. More, Sony of the Sunt, 
pH'fiiee. 

All-armed. part. pref. Annetl tit till point!* ; 
in panoply. 

So. pass 1 hostel, hall, and grange; 

Hy hrid::i‘ ami ford, hy park and pale, 

AU -arm'd I ride, what e'er betide, 

Cut ii L liud the huh (hail. 

t\ minion. Sir (latabad, 7. 

All-atoning:, part, pnf Atoning for all. 

Assum'd i patriot's atl-iifo.ii.ty name. I 

th'i/di n, Atisnfiiin a, nt .tehi/njilii 1. ; 
The e Heels of ineapaeit.v. shewn hy the popular, 
in all the LTeat mein he i‘s i»f i la* i i "iiiiuoiiwe:dih l are 
In he covered hy the all-atoning name of liberly.— 
Burke. 

All-boaring. part, prtf Hearing everything: 
(generally with the sense of Iho Lalin pa - 
riensy ralher than a* re ns). 

U I lion all-haring earth. 

Which men do ea;ie for till thou eramm'st their 

mi inf lis 

And elioak'st their i.iroats with dust; open lliy 
hreasl. 

And let me sink into thee! . 

Marsfnn. Antonin nnd Heflida. | 
Whatever earth, ntl-tiriirii.fi in- »l her, yields 
In India. Md ton. Parodist Lost, v. s.‘is. i 

Thus while lie spoke, l!ie sovereign plant le drew , ! 
Wlu re mi Hi' all-tun rniij earth uniuark'd it grew. 1 

Po/ie. 

l-beauteoun. m/j. Completely beautiful. 

My fancy formed this* of arno'liek kind. 

Some einauatiwii of the nlt-tunuh oits mind. 

Pofu , Eloisa to .Hntard, (!‘J. 
All-beholding:, part. prtf. Beholding till 
things. 

So jinny siimpt nulls lH>wers a within so little space, 
Tin; atl-belu'ldni;i siiu scare*- sei s m all his nice. 

Ih'ilfito/l , Pol .Jo/hinn , xvii. 
AU-blsUting. part, prtf Wasting till things. 

bet his pit-/, last my toilgue great errors liml 
In Pallas' house, Marston. Sat ins, iv. 

All-changing. part, prt /. lVrpctually chang- 
ing. 

This hawd, this broker, this all-changing word. 

Simla sin nr. King John, ii. 2. 
All-cheering, part, pref Giving gaiety and 
cheerfulness to till. 

Hi hi. 1 i as the tdl-rhrrring sun 
Shntihfiii tl^e l'iirt la st, east begin In draw 
The shady eurLams IVom Aurora's lied, 

, Simla sju a r, Romeo a ml Juliet, i. 1 . 

All-comm&ndlng. fart. pref. Having the 
sovereignty over till. 

lie now aula before them thu high and shining 
litf 
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idol of glory, tlio all-commanding linage of bright 
gold.- Sir fr. Raleigh. 

All-complying, part. pref. Yielding or 

complying in every respect. 

All bodies he of air compos’d. 

(•rent X al hit's all ■enmii/fiiny .Mercury, 

Unto ten thousand shajH's and forms dispos'd. 

Hr. II. Mm\ t Sony of (he Sold, -lpp. at. 28. 

All-comp6»ing. part. pnf. Quieting, or 

composing, till things. 

Thu sweet peace of atl-com fixing night. 

Crastmie , Poems , p. 54. 

Wrapt in enilniw’riiiL' shades. Plysses lies, 
llis woes forgot ! hut I'allas lmw add rest, 

To break the hands of all-cam past ng rest . rope. 

All-concedling. part. pref. Concealing ull 
things. 

They stole away, and tonku their hnstie flight, 
Carrie d in clnwdes uf all-ronetafiny niirlif . 

Spins, r. Mot In r litthljerd's Tale, ver. SMI. 

All-conquering:, part. pref. Subduing every- 
thing. 

Second of Satan sprung, all-cony tier iny Death ! 

Milton. Paradise Lost, x. MM. 

All-constraining:, part. pref. Coercing, or 
.subjugating, all things. 

Nature, h t v her nil-const raining law, 
Each bird to her own kind this seasun dut Ii invite. 

1 /rayt.m , Polyolhion, xiii. j 

All-consuming:, part. pref. Coiisuiniug! 
everything. I 

Hy sen* mihruke hut ttlf-ronsuminy (’are 
Destroys jierhajis the sliviigth that time would 
spa i*e. Pope, 

All-d&rlng:. part. pref. D.aring to attempt 
am thing. 

If I would tty In the al/olariny power of poetry, 
where rould I not take sanctuary r — It. Jo mum, 
M <ist pus at Court. 

All-destroying:, part. pnf. Destroying till 
tilings. 

Th,\ alt-di sfroiii ny a rr< >ws n ml thy how 
Thou hast plj’il so well ahmil tliese'wiHHls.tliiit now 
'J'liouart ::<'iieout t liy arts-u.asler. 

Sir R. Pan sin nr. Translation of (luitrini's 
Pastor Fido, p. I ii,. 

All-devasting. part. pref. Devastating till 
things. Hare. 

From woiiiiiIk her eairlelsMiek the reeking blood, 
And alt-di vast my war pnn ides her fund. 

Sandy ft, Joh. p. AS. 

All-devouring, part, pref Katilig up every- 
thing. 

Secure from Haines, from env.v’s fien-er rage. 

Desl ruelive w ar, and idl-dt nmriuy age. Pope. 

All-dimming, part. pnf. Obscuring all 
♦hings. 

““ en close liis eyes with thy atl-dimminy hand. 

Marshal, Addrtxs to O/Jinon , at the end 
of his sa/iius. 

All-dingrdced. part. pnf. Cmu])lctely tlis- 
graeed. 

Of audience, nor desire, shall fail ; so she 
From Kgypl drm: her till-disyrand friend. 

Simla spm r, Anhmy and CUoputea, iii. 1(1. 

All-dispenalng:. part. pref. 

1. Dispensing all things. 

As frankly bestowed on 1 hem hy the nH-dispt usiny 
bounty as rain and sunshine.— Milton, Of lb forma- 
tion in Enyland, ii. 

‘2. Affording any dispensation or permission. 

That little space you safely may allow; 

Your all -d is in nsiny pi»w« r protects you now. 

Ilri/ili n. Hind and Panther. 

All- divine, arfj. Wholly divine. 

l-'oiild 1 ehann tin* ipieen of love. 

To lend a ipiill of her wlnh* dove; — 

Then would I write tin 1 oll-diviius 

perfections u|‘ my valentine. Jiu trail, Jitters, i. fi, 21. 

All-divining, part. pref. Foretelling, or 
cunjed tiring, all things. i 

Hut is there aimht in hidden fate can slmu i 
Thy iitl-dirininy spirit 'i ! 

Sir li. Fnnshatce, Translation of (Suarini's '■ 
Pastor Fido, p. isi. 

All-dreaded, part. pnf. Dreaded hy all ; 
wholly dreaded. 

The aU-di'radid thunder-stone. 

Shah s/nnr, CymMinr, iv. 2, song. 

All-drowsy, arlj. Wholly drowsy. 

All-ih'tm'sy night ; who, in a ear of jet, 
llv steeds of iruu-gray (whieli mainly sweat 
Moist drops on all the world) drawn through the&ky, 
Thu helps of darkness waited orderly. 

IK, Browne, Britanniu'a Pcul orula, ii, 1, 
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All-6loqnent. atfj. Wholly eloquent. 

O denth all-rhniHent, you only prove, 

What dust we doat on, when ’tin man wo love. 

Pope, Eloisa tf Abelard, 8S5. 

All-embr&clnff. part. pref. Embracing all 

tilings. 

riiis*r thee, my heart I 
For thou hast Ihy part 
And place in the gmit timing 
Of this unbounded all-embracing wmft. 

Crashgw, Poem, p. 148. 

All-ending:, part. pref. Ending, or closing, 
all things. 

„ Ylelliiuks the truth should live from ugo to age, 
As Twere retail'd to all posterity, 
liven to the general all-i ailing day. 

Shakespear, Richard ///. ill. l. 

All-enr&ged. part. pnf. Wholly enraged. 

How shall I stand when Hint thou slialt lie hurl'd 
On clouds, in rolies of lire, to judge the world, 
t'sher'd with golden legions, m tliino eyo 
Carry ing an all-i nruyttl majesty. 

John I fall, Pocm», p. 77. 

All-e»entlal. part. pref. Altogether essen- 
tial. 

In either ease, we believe one thing rather than 
some other thing. And the nll-issintml question 
arising alike in these eases, and in every case, is— 
why t— A Datum mtntid , pt. i. eh. i. § 4. 

All-Burning-, part. pref. Wholly flaming. 

She could not curb her fe ar, hut ‘gaii to start 
At that ttU-Jlamiuy dread I lie monster spit. 

fh a it man t. Psyche, xiii. S;“. 

All-l'ools’-day. s. [according to the test 
of accent, as suggested under After, we 
hn\e here three separate words, rather than 
a compound ; just as alt-fours and nll-fiuit. 
(see below) are, respectively, /«//V.v of words, 
lienee, it is chiefly in compliance with the 
practice of previous editions that they are 
here retained.] First of April. 

The tirst of April, some do say, 

Is set apart for A It -fiats' -day. 

Pom' Robin's Almanack, 17M. 

The French ton hate their All-fouls'. day, and ni!l 
the person imposed upon ‘an April ti-.ii, poismui 
cTAvril,’ w hom we term an April fool. Brand, pu- 
putae Antitpidiis, 

AU-faots -day. The compliments of Hie season to 
liiy worthy masters, and a nieirv first of April to 
lis all I Lamb, Essays of Etta, All -foul s'. day. 

All-forgiving, part. pnf. Forgiving all; 
wholly forgiving. 

That all-foryinnyWuK, 

The ty pc of Him above. 

t/eydi a. Threnndia Anynstalis, v. 257. 

All-fours, s. Game at cards so-called. 

The doctor's friend was in the positive degree of 
hoarseness, pull'mess. redlaeedue.sN. attfones. to- 
bacco, dirt, and brandy: the doctor m tile com par- 
alive, hoarser, pullier, more n'd-laeed, more all- 
foin-y, loliaeeiM-r, dirtier, and liramlier. --Dicta ns, 
Little Dureit, eh. vi. 

All-giver, s. Giver of all things. 

If all tin* world 

Should in a fiet nf temperance Iced on pulse. 

Drink the clear stream. and nothing wear lmtfrie/e. 
Hie A tl-yiccr would he uiithank'il, would he uu* 
prais'd. Milton, ( 'twins, 7i‘. 

All-good. s. Being of unlimited goodness. 

To the AU-yood Ink lifted hands he folds. 

And thanks him low on his rciliriiicd ground. 

.bryden, Annas Mirabilis, J 137 

All-guiding, part. pref. Guiding all things. 

Now give me leave to answer I lav. ami thy.se. 
AVho ( 1 oil's n/f-y aiding prov ideiiec oppose. 

ti. Sandys, Job, p. HJ. 

All-boll I tub rj. [two words rather thau a 
compound.] Welcome ! 

And ns lliey went to tell liis disciples, behold, 
Jesus met them, saying, All-had. — Matthew, xxviii. 
!#. 

All-hail, ye Helds, when* constant peace attends ! 

All-bad, ye sacred, solitary groves ! 

All-hail, ye hooks, my true, my real friends ! IValsh. 

All-ball. r. a. Salute ; greet with welcome. 

W hilca I stood rapt in thu wonder of it. came mis- 
sives from (lie king, who alt-hailed me, Thane of 
Cawdor. Shaktspi ar, Macbeth, i. fl. 

All-hc^ling. part. pnf. Healing all things. 

The Druid's invocation w r as lo one' all-heating o* 
all-saving power.— Silden, On Drayton's Polyol • 
bion, ix. 

Thy all-heal iny gram and spirit 
Kevivn again wliut law and letter kill. 

Donne, Divine Poems, m 

All-belpinv. jjart. pref. Assisting all things. 
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That all-henling deity, or oR-helping medicine, 
among the Druids. Set den, Oh Hr ay tun's Polyol - 
burn. ix. 

All-biding- part. prvf. Concealing all things. 

O nifflit . tlioLi Aini/icooff ml-reeking smoko, 

Let not Hie jealous dif licliuld licit Nice 
Which, iJinlerimitli thy hlnck all-hiding Hoke, 
liiiwndcsUy li**s mart j r’d with dingnieo. 

Shakes pear, Ra/te of Luci'crr. 

All-honoured. part, p ref. Wholly honoured. 

NVIinf. 

Made the n/l-honnur'd, honest, llmimii Itndu.s, 
With the n rul'd rest, courtiers of ixuiulcous freedom, 
To drench the r.-ipitol V 

Shakes pear, Antony ami Cleopatra, ii. (». 

All-hurting. part. pnf. Hurting all tilings ; 
wholly noxious. 

Not a heart which in his lewd came, 

Could sca]M > the luul of his all-hurting aim. 

Shakes/nur, Lnnr's Complaint, 

All-informing, part. pnf. Exerting a uni- 
versally formative power. 

’Twas He that made the at! -informing light. 

And with dark shadows clollics the aired nielli. 

U. Sand jin, Psalm Kit. 

All-Judging, part. pnf. Judging all things. 

All-judging I leav’ll, 

Who knows my crimes, has seen my sorrow for them. 

Jtou'c, Jane Shore. 

All-knowing, part. pnf. Omniscient; all- 
wise. 

Shall ue repine at a little niisplaeed charily, we, 
who could no way lorcscc the cflW't ; when uti alt - 
kiwieiug. all-wise Heim:, showers down every day 
his laneiiis on the uni hank fill and undeserving! 
Hishop Attbrbnry, St ran ms. 

All-licensed, part, phf Licensed to every- 
thing; privileged to exeess. 

Not only, sir, Hiss your all lia used fool, 
lint other of your 111-.0I011I reiinue, 

|)o hourly carp and 411:1 itcI. 

Sh, ikrspe.tr. King Liar, i. 4 . 

All-loving. part. pnf. Wholly loving ; loving 
all thing*. 

Jly lieai l t v piayer Inlicir llie sweet delico 
Of Owl’s atl-hinny .sprurlit. 

Hr. H. Mon . Song of the Soaf, i. . 1 , ,°» 2 . 

All-maturlng./m/7.yy/v /! Maturing all tilings. 

So looks our monarch 011 llus early light, 

The cks.-iv and rudiments of ureal success ; 

Which fd/'Mii/ffi'iuy tm.'* must bring 1o liirlit. 

Hrydtu, An nun Mirahdis, 5 itt. 

All-murdering, part. pnf. Wholly destrue- 
tive. 

Thy cruel hand extiiuruishetli 
Thyself, and me, senate, and eomiiioii folk, 

And tli.\ 1 iew- raised town, with mu: all-murdering 
si rohe. 

Sir It. Eanshmcc, Translation of the \th .Em id. 

All-ncedlog. part, pnf Needing all tilings. 

Thus has I lie \ur* of i'hiiiilry gone. and dial of 
Jluuuer come, llius does all-muling Sajiscuiol l:\iu 
look in I he lace of its Is • d. Ihrulalnr, Knur, or \hlc- 
Jiian ; and laid Ilia l lie has nothing to inve it. Thus 
do the two pari ies.j»|Miif Id face to face after Ini nr 
eenturie.s, stare stupidly al 01 u* allot In t. * This, it is 
1 ; Iml, triHid Heaven, is that Timur' and depart, 
not kimwiiig wh t in make of it. -Carlyle, t'nueh 
lb eolation, pt. ii. b. v. eh. xii. 

All-obedient, adj. Wholly obedient. 

Hear, pat her, hear ! thy l.iamli :il last, complains 
Of some mure painful Hung than all his pains: 

Then how's Ins nll-o.'nUn at licftd, and dies 
llis own love’s and our sin’s frii-nt saerilirc. 

Craslune, Z\n ms, p. 

All-oblivious. adj. Causing, or exhibiting, 
enlire forgetfulness. 

’Hainsl diatli and all-oblivious eiiiuily 
Khali j’n’i pace forth. Shakt s/n nr. Son tuis, 5.1. 

All-obscuring. part. pnf. Darkening all 

tilings. 

It [life | is n dial, which points out 
the sun-set us it moves about ; 

And shadows out, in lines ol .light, 

Till: subtle stages of time's flight ; 
till a II. of men ring earth hath laid 
the body in perpetual shade. 

liathop King, Pormf, The JKrgc. 

All-perfectness.* s. Absolute perfection. 

For. ns I’lnlo observes, F,vlli:igurciiii-like. Ten 
I w hich t hey also eftll kuh/l"*, orgni'ii* and iwertAtiri, 

• lie world, heaven, and all-pi rftrhussA is made hy 
llie scattering of the parts of Four: thus, 1, 2 , Ii, t. 
cut these together now and they an* Ten. ffan-cAcia 
*?»*•'. the lnivenic. Hr. It. More, Vo eject u mu 
Lnbalutim, j>, 15:5. 

All-pervading, part. pnf. Pervading uU 
things ; wholly pervading. 

Nay, wheu the re-awakened spirit of sclf-govcm- 
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ment grew strong, and tho whole miglifv mass of 
lueil iicval soeiety heaved and tossed whli the work- 
ing of this all-perendiny leaven, wo have seen si*ig- 
m.’urs aiding their Nerf-townsinen to swear and 
innintnin a * eomimina.’ I hat institution so d<-tcs|i-d 
by popes, so hypoeril ieally blamed by knit's, wlm 
found it their gain to have the people on I heir side. 
-■-Kemble, The Saxons in England, b. ii. eh. \ii. 


All-piercing. part. pnf. Penetrating till 
tilings; wholly penetrative. 

I<cst I’linebiis should, with his all-pit roing eve, 
Descry some Vulnm. Mars/on, Satires, v. 


All-powerful, atfj. Alinighly ; omnipotent ; 
possessed of infinite power. 

O all-pou'i rfnl Iteing, the least motion of whose 
will eau create or destroy a world: pity us, the 
mournful friends of thy distressed \erv:u\L -Stvijl. 

All-praised. part, pnf Praised by all ; 
wholly praised. 

This same child of honour and renown. 

This gallant Hotspur, this at/-prai«eil knight 
And your mil bought -of llarrv. 

Shakisjnar, fh nry l V. Par! /. iii. 2 . 
All-ruling, part. pnf. Holing all things: 
in every respect a ruler. 

The Will 


And high permission of nll-ruhng heaven 
Left him al largo to Ins ow 11 dark tlesiirus. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 212. 
I low oil amidst 

Thick clouds and dark doth Heaven’s afl-rnhny Sire 
t’llooM* to reside. Ibid. II. 2 <il. 


All-saving, part. pnf. Saving all things ; 
wholly saving. 

Til** Druid's invocation was to one a!l-lir:iling 
nr oH-saring power ,— S’ldeu, On Crayton's Pdy- 

0/ bio 11, ix. 


Ail-scient. atlj. Knowing all Ihings ; wholly 
knowing. Marc. 

inhere lie a (md iimuort.'ill, aH-scit nt. 

All inielily. just. In man, beuevoli-ul, 

\\ here were his w isdom. iroodimss, jiMiee, power, 
if vice lice ilainii 1101, m»r wive viime dovvi r: 1 

Sylcishr, Hu tin r las, ;.*.» I, 2. (Ord MS.) 

All-searching. pari. pnf'. Searching and 
pervading nil things. I 

Coiisidi'r ue\t Hod’s infinite nU-siorchiny know- ! 
ledge, which looks thrumMi ami liiromrli llie m><st : 
seen l of uiir I h. •lights, ransacks ev ei ,v ••■.u in r of ihe 
liearl, ponders tin* most inward designs ami ends of 
the soul in all man’s actions. South, St rooms, ii. ;■**. ' 

All-seeing. part. pnf. Swing everything ; | 
wholly seeing. j 

Tim same First Mover certain bounds has plac’d, 

If o\v long those perishable forms shall last ; 

Nor can they last U* t \oiid the time asMirtiul 

JJy that all-siting ami all-inukiuir mind. Hrydt a. 

AU-scer. s. lie who sees or beholds every 
thing; he whose view comprehends all; 
things. i 

That hidi All-ster. which I dallied with, 

Hath I limed my feiirned prayer i>u niyhcud, 
Amlgiv’11 in earnest vvliat I begged in jest. 

Shaki s/n or, Itiehard JTt.X. 1 . 

All-shaking. part. pnf. Slinking nil thing*. 

Tlloii all-shaking tliliuder, 

Slrike Hat the thick rolunditv o* the world ! 

Shakt s/11 a r, hmg Liar. iii. 2 . 

All-shunned, part. pnf. Shunned, by nil; 
wholly shunned. 

His poor self, 

A dedicated beggar to 1 he air, 

\\ it h Ins disease of all -shun mil poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone. 

Shnkisptar, Tiniou of Allans, iv. 2. 

AU-aoulft'-day. *- [lliree words rut her than 
u einiipoiiiid. ) Stroud of November; tin* 
day on wliieit siippliesitions nre mude for 
ail souls by the Church of Home. 

This Is .Ul-s ai Is' day, fellows, is it m»l ': ■ 

It is, my lord. - , , , . . 

Why, l hell, Alt-souls' day is my body s doomsday, 

Shakt Sin nr, Richard HI. v. 1 . 


All- sufficient, atlj. 

I. Sufficient for everything. 

The testimonies of Hod an* perfect, tin* testimo- 
nies of (iod are all-snlliei, nt lllilo I bat end for which 
they were given. - Unoktr. . . 

He can nioii* than emp.oy all our powers 111 their 
utmost elevation: t\.r he is every way perfect mid 
nlt-sulHco nt. Morris. 

Used us stthsfaiilirc. 

Through this 1 tiutlij Abraham saw a phiynix-Hko 
n*surn*eti»»n nflus s«»n. as possible with Ho«» ; tnerc- 
fore obeyetli that eoiuiuaud of ollenng us son, lie- 
lieviiiga nietaniorpliosis possible with llie Atl-sitjjt - 
ciud. - Ik hillock, Manuci'S if the English, p. 511 . 
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All-survejlng. part, prrf Surveying all 
things. 

Then 1 observed the bold oppressions (lone 
lit presence of ihisall-surn ymg sun. 

U. Sand us, Eeeltsiasficus, p. fl. 

All-BUBtainlng. part. pnf. Sustaining all 
things. 

f Tn Hi tin* day 

Forgot bis season, and tlie sun his way ? 

Doth Hod withdraw his aflsns/nining might? 

Sir ./, lleaunumt. Pm ms, p. f»t>. 

All-telling:, part. pnf. Telling or divulging 
all things. 

All-telling fame 

Doth noise abroad, Navarre hath made a vow. 

Shakespenr, /sire's Labour’s lust, ii. 1. 

AU-to. a dr. Entirely Obsofttr. 

And a certain woman east a piece of millstono 
upon Aliimi'leeli's head, and alt-to f i. e. eutiivlyj 
brake his skull, -dndgis. ix, .It. 

, W i'dom's self 

* )ft seeks to s\v eel retiivd solitude; 
therewith tier lust nurse, I'ootemplatioii, 

Slie plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various luistli-s of resort 

Were iill-tu milled, amt sometimes impair'd. 

Milton, Conus, 3 S 0 . 

All-triumphing:, part. pnf. [such, nt leust, 
is the ureriit in the qiiotni iuii from Hen 
JotiMiu. It would now (if used) he >oumled 
(dl-tmnnf)hiinf. ] Even where triumphant. 

As you wen* ignorant of vvliat vn-iv d"iie 
Hy t ‘lipid's hand, JuU vail Iriani/ilnny sou. 

Jl. Jonson. 

All-watched, part. pnf. Watched through- 
out. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
t’lilu the wi ary and a'l-n-ateio / niulit. 

Sh llasgi nr. Hi nrf V. iv. chorus. 

All-wise. udj. Wholly wise; wi-e in all 
things. 

Siijirenie . itll irisi , eternal potentate! 

Sole author, sole disposer of on r fate! Prior. 

AU-wltted. adj. (.'omjiletely willed; pos- 
sessing fiery kind of wit. 

Home on, sUuior, now prepare to court fliisii/Z- 
inthd lady, most ualu rally, and like jmirself. It. 
Jonson, En ry Man out if Ins t/auumr, v. 1. 

All-worshipped, part. pnf. Adored hy all. 

In her own loins 

She Imteh’d the a!(-U'»rsht , t ore, amt precious gems, 
'to store her children with. Mabm, (' ■ inns, 7 10 , 

Allatrate. v. n. (accent doubtful.) | Lit. r//- 
lat talus, part, of a! Intro burk.j lktrk ut 
any thing, f tbsnft tc. 

Let t’erlM-i'iis, till* dog or bell, allatrate vvlmt Jiu 
lisl to the c.-iitrary. -Stubbts. Anatomy of Abusts. 

Allay, r. a. [A.S. ufinjan-\ny down.] 
Quiet; abate. • 

If by „vour art, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

Shakt s/>t a e, Tt m/u st, ?. 2. 

I re mens was bishop (if Vienne in Haul; ami so 
completely is Christianity now one world, that a 
bishop oft bull allays a rend in which the hisliup of 
K . in- is in alliance u it 1 1 llie bishops of Syria and of 
the ri inoU r Fast, against those of A-i:i .Minor, ■ 
Mil man. History of Latin Christianity, b. i. eh. ii. 

i/Fwo distinct words are eoul'oiiuded in 1 ho modern 
albiy, the lirsL of which should lie propi rly writ tell 
with a sintli' I, from A.S. ah cyan, to lay down, to 
put down, suppress, t ninciuilli.se. The other form, 
confounded with altyye from ah cyan, is thV old 
tithyiii , I'l'uin Fr. alleyi r. It'll, alb gy hi re, I, at. allt- 
nare, t<> lighten, mitigate, traiiipullise, thus coining 
round mi exactly to tin* sense ol (day from ahcgnu, 
tiiat it is iuipossilili* .soiin-tinies to say to which of 
the two oriuiii.s the word should tie referred.- H'cdg- 
ii'ootl. Dictionary of English Etymuloyy. \ 

Allay, s. ['flic otpiivocsil rhnraeter of this 
word is indicated bv the preceding extract. 
Heferenees to Allege and Alloy will put. 
it in a still stronger light. Three similar 
combinations in the way of sound eoineide, 
to a certain extent, in sense: (I) aknjan = 
lay down; (*J) (dlrrian: - lighten ; ( 0 ) ad 
It arm according to law r . Each of these 
may come to mean abatement. When this 
is t he east*, it is by no means easy to syy how 
the signification originated. The notion 
may have come from the calm Jluit suc- 
ceeds ti storm at sea ; or*it may have conn* 
from the lightening of a burden ; or it may 
have come from the regulation or tempering 

mi 
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of a mixture. Of tlu* folluwin^ extracts, 
the first seems to give a derivative of 
ulleviare, tlu* others one of ad legem.] 

1. That which lightens. 

» Friendship is 1 1n* »»//«/// of our sorrow, llio w of 
our ]i:iNsim;>. tin* disclaim* of our oppression, tlu* 
mnetuarv to our e:ihmilie.s, Hu- counsellor of («jr 
doubts. On 1 charity i if our munis, t In* emission of our 
thoughts. tin 1 exercise :iii'l improvement of vvhut we 
meditate.— •/» re my Taylor. (Onl MS.) 

* 2 . Alloy. 

For f«Hil« are stubborn in their way. 

As coins are harden'd l>y til' allay. 

Jluth r, llmlibrm. 

3. Dilution; mixture. 

Sir Diaphanous is a recusant 
In sack : Ho only takes it iu French wine, 

AVilli an allay of water. 

Jt. Jousoh, May ml irk Lady, iii. 1. 

Allayer. Person or thing which lias the 
power In allay. „ 

I'ldcgin ami pun* blnutl arc reputed nllnyers nf 
acrimony; ami Aviccn count crmainls Idling blond 
iu cholerick bodies ; beeausc lie esleems (be bliNnl a 
fra mini la I is, or a bridle of gall, oblundiug its ueri- 
lliony and fierceness.— Han't y. 

Allaying, part, adj. Tempering, diluting. 

\\ lien Hewing cups run swiftly rifund 
Willi no alia yi ay Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 

Our hearts with loyal llnnies. Lavtton. 

AU&yment. s. That which has the power 
to allay or abate tin* force of another. 

If 1 could temporize with my aired ion. 

Or luvw it to a weak and colder palate. 

Till* like allay anal could 1 give my ^ri«*f. 

Shalt s/ii ar, Troihts and Cressidtt, iv. -L 

Allfectlve. .v. Allurement. Harr. 

What lfMleruf/ri7 #«■ could Lucifer devix* lonllun* 
and bring men pleasantly into damnable serv itude, 
than to purpose lo them iu form of a play idice- 
phyimrl his priiteipal I reason. wherein I lie more 
part of sin is contained. and alt goodness and virtue 
cunl'oiiuded. Sir Thomas Elynt, Thu (ianruniir, 
fill. 7'.t, b. 

Many st rnmr alb r/ir, s to e\ il in tin'* lower carnal 
part of tlic man, as well as imitations and obliga- 
tions to good iu tin* upper and spiritual. — Ham maud, 
Hermans. 

That new course or life . . . had nothing to lwnin* 
mend it lo his taste but its unpleasant m*ss, the liest 
alfrcfire unto him,— Hwlmji fell, LiJv af Hammond , 

i5». 

Aiiective, adj. [Pat. allicio - allure.] Al- 
luring. Ham. 

Woman yfarml with f ramie and disceipt, 

To thy confusion most alhrtier bait. 

Chaucer, Testament af Lave, vcr. 14. 

Allegation, s. Affirmation; declaration ; 
exettse; plea. 

llalli lu* not twit our sovereign lady lo-re 
With ignominious words, though ilarkly coucht ? 

As if she had suborned some 1 •» swear 
False alligations to oVrthrow his stale. 

Shakt-spear, lit nry IT. Tart 11. iii. 1. 
I omitted no means to tie informed of my orrmirs: 
and I expect id to be excused in any neirlii'ciuv on 
account of youth, want of leisure, or any other idle 
all* yalinns,— l 1 "/)!'. 

Such allusions ought to impose on no one w ithout 
a i'm refill comparison of facts; and most assuredly 
lliat comparison will not bear out the ullryatian of 
increased corruption ami degeneracy between ! lie 
age of M ill i ades and the end of the I'clopoiuicsiau 
war. draft , History of (ireeee, pt. ii. ch. Iwii. 

Allege, r. a. [Lilt. allege.] Affirm; (le- 
clsiic; maintain; plead as an excuse, or 
produce sir an argument. 

Surely the present fiirin of church government is 
micli, as m> law of (and, or reason of man hath 
hitherto been .dl,y,d. or force snll.eii nt to prove 
they do ill, xrlio. to the utmost i,f I heir p.mcr, with- 
stand the alb-pat mu thereof. Hoik/ <*. 

----- ways nf it.. ir goodr 
eamiol alhy, any colour o| ignor ,n . or want of i 
strui-1 ii n ; we cannot say we hax ot learned Hie] 
or we could not.— Hislmp Sprat. 

A’oxv this nlleytil .umultaiieity in nur .conseious- 
rmss of siihjcct and object. mi wliieh Sir \\ illiam 
Hamilton rdies for his proof of realWni, xvill not 
only be disputed by many ms id being uniformly 
coTili rnicd tiy tin ir experience, lint then* wmiid lie 
no Hulllrienl warrant for l;i:; cm— ■ * ■ 

riencc invariably endorse lu.s j A nftu 

u in Iff nl, pi. i. eli. i. § :t. 

[2b albslyo- Lilt. Iryarr, to intrust or assign unto; 
alltyare t to depute or commission one, to send a 
mmuige, to solicit^ by message, ‘petit n me Ualjo- 
nlus, i*t milieus allegat:' IbilioiiiiiN asks or me, and 
Mends friends (to support his petition). Hems* it 
caiuo to signify to adduce reasons or witnesses iu 
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support, of an argument. Here fhj a passage from | 
Chaucer, and Another from Piers Plowman | we Hud i 
allrtlye from l.nt. allrynn: spelt and pronounced in; 
the name manner ns allryyt (tli« uuMlern allay) from j 
A.S. ff/cc( 7 <f>i,and there is so tittle difference in mean- 1 
ing lietweeu laying down and bringing forward : 
reasons. Unit the bdin niul Saxon derivations were 
sometimes confounded. -- ITiiiytvouil, Jjietionary yf 
Enylish tit y Malay y. \ 

All^goable. ai/j. Ciipnblc of being tillcgcd. 
• I’ pi m this interpretation all may lie solved, that 
is alhyuihlf against it .— Sir T. JJrotvnr, Vulyar 
tir mnrs. 

Is then* so much as the least shadow of excuse 
n I h- yt uhlr for parents not twinging their children In 
the bishop to lie continued by him.- Suit III, St i'uwus,* 
\. :»7. 

Allegement. x. Same with Allegation. 

To Ramali they come to Saul, with many com- 
plaints and alltyrMentx iu their months .— Bishop 
Stiiitlrrsaii, Simians, p. (Kill. 

Alleger. x. One who alleges. 

Tin* narrative, if xve believe it as eonfldently as 
the famous nth yt r of it. Paiupliilio. appears to do, 
would argue that there is no other principle requi- 
site, than vvliat. may result from the lucky mixture 
of several bodies. Itayle. 

Allegiance, s. Duty of subjects to the 
government. 

I did pluck nllnjianiY from men's hearts. 

Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in thu presence of the crowned king. 

ShaktsiHtir, lh nry I V. Tart I. iii. 2. 

Vo charge you oil tdlryianri to ourselves. 

To hold vourslauglit’ringliauds.and keep the peace. 

Id., Urn ry I I. Tart 1. iii. 1. 

Tin* house of commons, to whom everyday peti- 
tions are directed by the several counties <i|' Kiigland, I 
profess Ingall alLjdnnrr to them, govern absolutely ; 

1 1n* lords atlh .iihiiiitliug to vvliat - 

proposed. - Lard t ’Ian </#/»• 

Allegiant. adj. liuyul; eoiifonimble to the 
duty of allegiiinre. Obsolete. 

For ymir groat graces 
Heap'll upon me. poor umleserver, l 
fail nothing render but nTiyiant thanks, 

?.ly jiray'i-s lo lieav'n for you. 

Shah s/uar, I ft nry 177/. iii. 2. 
Allegoric, adj. Same ns A llegorirn 1. 

\ kingdom they portend tln*«*; hut vvliat kingdom, 
K<*m 1 v«r alhyariek, 1 discern not. 

Mi/fnn, Tarndisi lleya'autl, iv. JW. 

Those other alftynrirk pn-eepts of lM>iie|ic('Uc<*. 
fetched out of tin* closet of nature.— Mdlaii, Uae- 
fi'inr anil iJixcipfiih • af /I. 

The frcipidit and t» of afln/orirk per- 

liealions m the pulilii* pageants, | menu tl 
general use of them, greatly contributed to form the 
scIiomI of Spenser. — T. Wartaii, History af tiuyiish 
Tnr/ry, ii. 2»2. 

Allegorical, adj. After the fashion of ail 
allegory. 

When nur Saviour said, in nn allcynriir, ;l and 
mystical sense, Kxeipl, ye « at the llesh of the Son 
nf .Man, and drink lus blood, ye have no life in you ; 
tin* heareis understood him literally and grossly, 
Jlenllty. 

The epithet of Apollo for slpKiling is capable of 
two applications ; om* literal, in respect of tin.* darts 
ami bow, the ensigns of that god; the oilier alfiya- 
nral, in regard to tlu: rays of I lu* sun.- Tape. 
Allegorically, ude. A Her tut allegorical 
manner. 

\irgil ofleii makes Iris tlm messenger of Juno. 
tilhyorimlly taken for the air, -Tiarhani. 

The place is to In* understood itHrynriciilly ; and 
what is thus spoken by :l lMiiencian with wisdom, is, 
by llu* Fuel, applied to the goddess of it. — Tain'. 

Allegori»t. y. One who teaches or describes 
iu nn nllegorieal manner. 

l'liilo, rind Origi n, nml tho like allrgorhtfo— 
W’hixlun, Mt mairs, p. 21*5. 

The pencil of Spenser is as powerful as that of 
Kubeus, his brother aUryurisl. Dr. War tan, tissny 
an Tape, ii. IMS. 

Allegorize, r. a. Turn info allegory. 

He hath very willily alhyariztil this live, allow- 
ing his supposition of the tree itself to tic true. 
Sir W. Itatiiyh. 

As some would nUeyarize these signs, so others 
would eon line them to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
—T. flnnirf. T/u ary afthu Earth. 

An nlcliymist shall reduce divinity to the maxims 
of his laboratory, explain morality by sal, sulphur, 
and mercury; and allegorise the script lire itself, 
and tlu* sacred mysteries thereof, into tlm philo- 
sopher's stone. Locke. 

Allegorize, v. n. Tri‘iit ttfbT the inunncr of 
an ullcgorist. 

After his inaiirier, lie alleyarisi/h ujion the .sacri- 
fices of the law. -To Ike, Ayainst Allen, p. 22:{. 

, <b*ig(*n knew not the Hope's purgatory, thougli lu: 
alhyurisc of a curtain purgatory.— Ibid. p. 117. 


A LLI 

Allegorlzer. g. Allcgorist. 

Tho Ktolck philosophers, as we learn from (’ieern, 
wen* great alleya risers in their tlioology.- Coventry, 
Philemon, eonv. 5. * 

Allegory, x. [Gr. (j^Xi/yopin.] Metaphor 
expanded into u narrative ; cuntfuirison of 
an allegorical kind. 

Neither must we draw out our alley trry too long, 
lest either we make ourselves obscure, or frill into* 
affectation, which is childish.— Ji. Jousoh. 

This wonl nynipha meant nothing else but, by 
allegory, tho vegetative humour or moisture that 
quiekeueth and giveth life to trees ami flowers, 
whereby they grow Teachum. 

Allelujab. x. [llcbr. halUhiitih : lienee 
it is more correetly written with an h. 
Am s|K*lt in the text it is the only word in 
the English language in which j (as in 
Germany and elsewhere) is sounded as y.'\ 
Word of spiritual exultation used in hymns. 

He will set his tongue to those pious divine strains, 
which may Is* a projKT pncludium to those athl 
Injahs lu* hopes eternally to sing. - Dr, il. Mori, 
liorenninnt of the Tony tie. 

Alleviate, v. a. [Lat. a/lcriatax, part, of 
ul/eviu — lighten. j Make light; case; 

soften ; extenuate. 

The pains taken in the speculative will much allr . 
riate me iu describing the pnictic part.— Jlarrey. 

Most of tin* disl4*ni|M*rs arc the ellects of ahusnl 
plenty and luxury, mid must not be charged upmi 
our Maker; who, notwithstanding, lialli provided 
excellent medicines, to nlhriafe those evils which vvu 
bring upon ourselves, lh nth y. K 

Alleviation, s. Lightening of a burden; 
extenuation ; ease. 

All a[Milogics for, mid alleviations of faults, thnmrli 
they arc tin* heights of humanity, yet they are mil 
the favours, but the duties of friendship. South, 

lie is fill* ever plotting how to do some good to 
himself; studying little stratagems and mtilicial 
alh rial ions.-- La nib, Lust Essays af til in, The Cun- 
nth set nt. 

This loss of one fifth of their income vv ill sitheavy 
on llicui, who shall feel it, witlmnl the nlh vi<t(ioii iif 
any prolit.— Loehe. 

Alleviative. s. Palliative ; mitigating. 

Some cheering ttUrnaUee to lads kept to sixteen 
or seventeen years of age in pure slavery to a few 
lircck and l.alin words.- Corah s Do, on. p! 12t»; JH72, 

Alloy, s. [Fr. alter . J 

1. Walk iu a garden. 

And all within were walks and nlh its wide, 

Willi fooling worn, and raiding inward far. 

Sjn nser. 

Where alb ys an* close gravelled, the earl Ii pullet h 
firth tlu* lirst year knotgrass, ami alter spirograms. 
liaenu, Salami History. 

Yonder nlbys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

Milfoil, Tarathse h>sf, iv. (KM. 

f'oine, my fair love, our immiing's task we lose; 
Some labour ev'n I lie easn**t life would choose: 

Ours is not gn-af, the dangling boughs to crop, 

\\ hose too luxuriant grow Hi mir alhys stoji. 

Dry'lrn. 

The Ihriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made, 
Now svvi.s'p those nlbys I hey were born to shade. 

rape. 

2. Passage iu towns narrower titan a street. 

A back-friend, a shmildcr-elap|M*r, one that conn- 
teniiauds 

Tile passages of ntbys, creeks a<ul narrow lands. 

Simla spear, Cnmetly nf Errors, iv. 2. 

Alltaallowtlde. x. Time about All -lull lows 
(All-Saints, or tlu* First of November). 

< lit. oir the bough about Althnfhm'tiih',1 n the bare 
place, mid set it iu I In* ground, and il will grow to 
Ik* a fair tree iu one year. -Dnmn, \afnrnl History. 

Allheal, s. Name popularly applied to Va- 
leriana odieinalis and several other plants, 
from their real or supposed sanative quali- 
ties. 

This was I he most respectable festival of our 
druids, called yule-tide; when mislctoc. wliieh they 
called ntl-ht nl', was earned in their hands and laid 
on their altars, as an ciuhleni nf the Malulifi'n>u> 
advent of Messiah -Slukthy, Medallick History iy 
Cornu si ns, ii. 

Allhood. x. Wholeness; totality. Hare. 

I*, has therefore tile all or all-homi of it, anil ren- 
sequent l.v all the use of il. — Wollaston, J Air lures, 
tk 12. (Onl MS.) 

Alliaceous, adj. [ Lat. allium -- garlic.] 
Like garlic. 

Many wild hors nn* distinguished by their pun - 
gent nUiaeeons smell. — Kirby and Snem'6, JxlfO- 
duetton to Entomology, ii. 243. lOrd M3.) 
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Alliance, a. State of connection. 
a. Hv leayuc or confederal ion. j 

^Jorse’t. yoiy mm, that, with a fearful houI 
Tif,«ls diseiintentud steps in fnmim soil. 

This fiiir alliance quickly shall call lioiuo I 

To hitfli promotions. • I 

Shakcspear, Riehird Iff. tv. !i. | 
Til Spain, n war for national independence larmnc i 
also a war for national religion. and an intimate ; 
alliance was formed hclvvirn the Arian kinifs and 
& the Arian Honey. Iluckle, History of Civilization , 
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in England, vol. ii. eh. ii. 

h. By marriage. I 

A bloody flymen shall the alliance join 
Betw ixt llic* Trojan nnd the Auatmian line. Dnjrtm. 

c. liy kindred. 

For mv father's snko, 

And. for alliance sake, deHart! the cause 
My father lost his head. 

Sliaktspcar, Unify 17. Part T. ii. 5. j 
Adnwtus soon, with nods a verse, shall join 1 

Til dire alliance with the Theban lint*. P»jh . 

Alliance, v. n. Unite hy confederacy ; n Hv. j 
It ( Mtn'j is atlinucetl to none hut wretched, for- 
lorn, and apostate spirits. -( 'ml worth. Si minus, p. It*!. 

Alliant. s. One who connects himself us an 
allv. Rare. 

\Ve ihi promise and vow for ourselves of each party 
alliants, elect ors, uriiiees, and states. — The Accord 
of VI at. ReligHac Wotloniunie, p. Kid. 

Allice, or A11U. See A 1 o s e. 

Alliciency. a. Power of enticing anything. 
Rare. 

The feitniod central alliciency is but a Mont, and 
the manner of it still occult. -(Hanrilh, Sepsis 
S'-nufijinl. # 

Alli clont. s. Tliftt. which entices. Karr. 

Tin* awakened needle, with joy, leapelli inwards 
its allicit ul . Robinson, Einhua, p. I:* I : Ii'mS. 
Allicite. or Allicit. r. a. [Lat. af/icitns. part. | 
of afltcia.] Allure ; attract. Rare. 

It assists nature to throw oil' hy perspiration the 
recrements of the juices which slop tin- I'd! I and five 
eimiiation, ii. I hy constant frieiimi. irrilalitiii and 
stimulation to allicite blood and spirits tot lie parts 
most distant from the scat of Iteait and loofmii. 
Clicync, Essay on lit alt h and long Lift, j*. 7'.*. 
(Onl MS.) 

Animate, v. It. [Lat. afliifatiis, part. of all'uja | 
-tie to. J (.humect with nnylhiiighy an tie - 1 
tiittl or metaphorical tying together. Rare. J 

The net ivit.v 1 hat oil lornf t hose inst rumen ts have, 
they have from Hod that lirsi Ibniifd tin* human 
nature, and implanted and this activity !■» 

them. — iS7r M. Hale, Original am of Mankind, o.‘H. 
(Onl M^) 

Alligation, s. [Lat. ulfiynfio , -on is binding 
of one tiling to another.] In Arithmetic . 
llule hy which the price and proportions 
of compounds are relatively adjusted. 

Alligation in arithmetic is the rule whereby the 
avernjrc value of the various imrrnlicnts in a com- 
pound is aseiTtaai' di or by wliiHi.llieaverasii' price 
or value lieiimvweu. the ipianlities and values of 
the .several imrrcdicnls are to be liriilafed. Tin* 
Ibrilier has been i" Him! <■ V.»;/rr//i#// medial, the latter 
alligation al(erii..le Encyefojmdin M, fropnhtana. 

Alligator. s. [ Span, hujarln ; Port. allaijarto.~\ 
Large Saurian animal so called. 

In his needy simp :i tortoise lmiijr, 

An alligator stiilVd, and oLlicitskins 
Uf ill-shaped llslics. 

Shakt'Si*af, Romeo and dnlirf, v. 1. 
Aloft in rows lariro puppy heads were strunj;, 

AihI hen* n scaly alligator Iiuiik. 

. Carth. I lisp, usary. 

' The Tort iipucse in India, like tin- Spaniards in 
Soviih America, nllixed the name of lainirlotn the 
Inure p’ptiles whieii infest the rivers and estuaries 
of li.il Ii continents ; and, to the present- day. the 
Kumi leans in (Vylon apply the term alligator to 
whirl, nn* in n a nlit> crocodiles, which lilerally swarm 
in the still waters and tanks thromrlmut tin norih- 
ern provinces. tint rarely Irequcut rapid streams, 
mid have never been found in the marsliy Heval' 
Hniunif the hills.— AW J, E. Tt uncut, (\ylon, pt. ii. 
Hi. iii. 

AllSiion. s. [Lnt. alii sin, -on is dashing 
together.] Act. of striking one thing 
against another. 

There have lint been any islands nf note, or con- 
siderable extent, tom anu east olf from the eon- 
tiuent by earthquakes, or sevens! from it by the 
boisterous nllision nf tho sea. — IVumhvaril. 
AlijterAtlon. #. [Lat. allitcratio, -onis.] 
Sequence of words beginning with the 
same letter : (as ‘ Zfchcinutli, biggest Aom,' 
in Milton). 


By apt all iteration's art fid nld. | 

Po/w, Essay on Criticism, j 
Alliterative, adj. Consisting of words be- 
ginning with the same letter or letters. ! 

Tim alliterative measure, iiiinreomnnuied with ! 
rhyme, and inHudimr many peculiar Saxon idioms' 
nppi-opriflted to poetry, remained in use so low as 
tin* sixteenth century— T. IVarton, Jlislury of Eng - . 
lish Pintcy, L3H. 

Allocate. v. a. [Lat. allocate, part., fit' Allotment, x That which is allotted to 
aUoco - place to.] Set apart for any pur- , anyone; purl ; share, portion gt anted, 
pose; fix. as a remuneration. I 'Th-n* can b.* im i!i.»ucht »r s.runiv in-quiet ii 

Fees an* sums r»f nuan y idloca/i d by Hu* law itself, 1 
necordimr to a ruled proportion, and table made of: 
them. lylijlc. Pan rgmi Juris Vanouici, p. as;!. 

(Onl MS.} 

I 1 poll wliieli disci ivory, tin* court is empowered to ; 

M-i/e upon and alloeafi for 1 li«* immediate uiaiiile- 


“Five days wo d» allot thee for jimv ision, 

To shield thee fmm disasters uf I lie world ; 

And, on the sivlli, to turn thy bated back 
Upon our kingdom. Sh-thes/u ar, kmg hear, 1. 1, 
1 shnll deserve my fate, if I iiTiim* 

Tliat happy hour which heaven allots to |n-ace. 

Ih'ydm. 

Since Dime was the only end nr all their sludiin, 
a man eanmd In* too scrupulous in allotting I hens 
their due |Mirlion of it .— Toth t 


nance of such child, or ehildrcii, any sum iml ev< 
■ilinir a third of lie* whole fi.iluiie. Harkc, On 
the Pa gt ry Lao's, (UiHi.) 

Allocation, .v. Setting apart for a particu- 
lar purj ; 

The (fraud moiliflealioii. by which a liielnT tvpn 
of orpin i.safimi i> established, mid one which he- 
roines linally equal to all the rniitiiicriiHcs powers, 
and oltiees of animated U-iuifs. in relation to Ihi-.! 
pl-'iliet. is th<> allocation of the my-terious :i|1 m- ' 
liiilious electric pulp ill a special cylindrical cavity, 
of vvliich the firm walls nsl ii|m>ii a ba-al aMs.li.rm- 
imrtlie ecu I re of support to the whole fiaun*. and 
from vv iiii’li all the motive powers radiate, and tins 
axial cylinder is called the ’vertebral column.' - 
them, i'haroctics of I'tfhhndc Animats, ini rod. 
...•t. p..*i. 

Allocution. *. [Lat. allnrtifio , Act 

ji* maimer of speaking to smother; whirrs* 
espeeiiilly of 1 lie Pope). 

{ pm such a hiidt tribunal or snir.iM we o.'ten 
see liii- i-inpiTnr staiiiliuir. and somi-tinn-s siitu.-r. ut 
medals a ml ancient bas-ivlieves; both in td/oci'h ms 
to the army, and in dislril ml iu-f their bounty to llic 
people. Sir t§. (I ill h r. .Ic.nn Ilf of the I’ll II reins of 
tin in’iitiilirc Chris 1 in, is, p. 1*1. 

Indeed, scarcely a year of his Pontificate passed 
by witlu lit Ins bavins to pronoun nilm ul 

on 1 b»* oppp'S'iou of tbeV'burcb in mulry <*r 

oilier, north or smith of liur<>pe. c i M of lie* 

world. Cardinal II iSi in in, l.‘> f"lh f the Iasi 

four PojnS, (if i gory A I /. 

Aii6<lial. adj. Held without any nek now- 
ledgemeiiL of superiority ; not feudal; inde- 
pendent. 

In Kent, the kmc on the commission of particu- 
lar oili-iiccs was entitled to pecuniary mulcts fimii 
all Ihi* allodial I cn. -in Is and llicir nidi. At f ham, 
Ih oin si la y Hook, p. l:.k 


. .. . . . qiliet . 

this vv ■•rid, Iml ill a rcsi'Miat i<n to I lie oil -tmruls of 
(indnud nature. Sir It. A Esfrangi. 

Though it i> our duly to submit with patience to 
more scanty aC >l-in ill’s, yet thus mil 'll we may rni- 
soimtily and lawfully ask of < mil. It «,» rs . Si minus. 

It is laid mil into a irrovc for fruits and shade, a 
vineyard, and an (dlnfmmf for olives ami herbs. — 
It f inline, 

Allotroplc. adj. [(Jr. d,\.w = another, dif- 
ferent. r -r. .• turn, manner, comport- 
ment.] In C/innistn/. With identity of 
eompo-itioii eonihined with dillemiee of 
ipiidilie'i. 

As liydniled silicic acid, after once irelatinizing, 
cannot hi- nude s,,ini,|,. ; |._r,u, |,y n ihcr water or 
nci l-,. it appear iici cs i admit tb 

two alfo/ ro/cc ■: is ul' il siilislauee, 

‘d acid, and insoluble 

hydrated silicic acid. , in philosophical 

Tcansiii linns, lsi’,1. 

Allottorj. s. That which is granted to unv 
particiilnr person in a distrihnlion. Rare. 

Allow me such exercises as may bi'i'ollic a (n iillc- 
liian.nr (five me the poor ry u-.y father left 

Hu: by lc>tnmcnt. —Sh »/.. \jh tr, . 1 * yon it, i. I. 

Allow, p. a. [ X.Pr. al fum r ; L.Ltit. ad- 
hnidare up]iorliim to. j „ 

1. Admit; concede; grant; not contradict; 
liot oppose. 

The principles which all mankind aH.nr for true 
late; tlmm til'll tlic|| nf iT’.llI l *> 'ishii admit, 
ills' the principles nHoir,,l by all unnkiml l.or',v •. 

The j lower uf musiek till "iir luxnt- alloiv. 

And what Tiinotio'iis vvis, i- |»ryd' u now. Vogr. 

Thai some of the |Vcn 1 i\ lu'ians ilei-lansl ni.i-nly 
against I lie kind's miirdi r. I ,»//■.«• I*i he Inu*. Sirdt, 

A\'e vv ill not. iii eiv ility. uH ar t oo much simvnty 
to the pi'ofe«siuus uf most all'll : but think their 
net ions to lie inlerprcl.iN nf their tluniHitN. bn-kc. 

I shall lie ready to a If- an tin: pope as little power 
lii'is' as you please.— »>'«•///, 

*J. .lustily; iipprmc. Obsolete. 

The Lnrd aUoic, Hi the richt* mis. l'salnm, xi. it. 


The p« isM'ssiniis or their subject* were pcrfeelly jj p (arsilll license to; lMTinit. 

w. wll.MI> ii.,1, l ri„|.;lll.a. ..I r„||„„ I oil. :„„l ft 11,.- 1 

i... >„|K.i,.i.r n> nil. -*«•». , T „ |„„| | lim „ |„. lv |„. ; his mnii-ll i.a.llli ss 

lodlal. -s. I hat which i* held allodiallv. I 


Allodial. 

That part of the contested territory which lay j 
bc(vv cell tbc llaiiiilic ami llic Naab, wit Ii 1 lie tow ii of' 
~N( ulivirirli and the allodials, \v«’iv '.sol adjudkvd to' 
the sons of Imlx’i't ami Kli/alielh, amt the remainder • 
to the coUalcr.il branch of Munich. Co.cc, Iloitsi if. 

Austria, Hi. xxii. 

Allodium, v. Unconditional free tenure. 


ShakcsfHur, K ; ng I.i n\ iii. 7. 
Kill as we were altnir, ,1 of < iml to lie put in trust 
with lie 1 irosjiel. i’Vcii so we speak, not as pleating 
men. but (iml which ir.. Ih mir hearts, l ’J'/ussalu- 
iiians, ii. 1. 

! 4. (Jive In; pay to. 

rmrixiteful I lieu ! if we no lea in allow 


When we liavenneet Iiiis discerned tin* peculiarity I To him that cave us peace and empire ton. Waller. 
of our li niny. only that of allodium, not from any. . 5 Alakc :il»jitetlH'llt. or provision ; settle 11UV- 
«AA Amx. bill Irnm ( Old, as 1 he lawyers hav«* de- , .. .. 1 ’ 


rivisl 1 hat word. Ilai.iiiioud, Si nuaus. ( 

l, Allodium , in Med. I .at., was an 1 state held in ah- : 
•lute p osNrssii.il v.illlollt a feudal superior. Till' | 
derivation has been iniicli disputed. Tile word np - 1 
pea in as early as the ninth century, under t In* forms 
almhs. ahnlns. aland inn, and III Kr. al, >i,nl. itfr me, | 
J'rauc-aiond.f fnae-dar.fr, iHc-ah uf. It can hardly ; 
*1 h* wliolly distinct from tin* bs'lainlic odal, vvbicli is ; 
used mill'll in the same sense.— Wcdgicaml, llic. j 
t ion, try of English Etymology. \ J 

Alio 6. v. a. Incite ;v dog by crying u/lou, or 
halUm. 

Alloa thy furious maslitf; bid him vex 
Tin* imvioiis lii-i'd. and print upou llieirears 1 

A sad llieiuonal of their past (■lienee. A. Philips. 

Allopathic, adj. [(Jr. ii.Uut* -tmotlier, dif- ! 
ferent ; ir«dn utlering, ailment, disease.] | 
delating to Allopathy. 

Airordiim to the hom.enpathists there are only i 
tlil'isv possilde relat it ms Ih'Ivvi-i'ii III" symptoms of 
diseases and the specific elfeels nf iiiishi'im’n, -] 
liamelv, upposition, reseiidvlanee, and hoiuoiri'iieily. 
It follows, therefore, that I lien* arc- only Him* ima- 
ginable methods of omployimr medicines ainiiiist 
disease, and these lire di'iuniiinaled antipathic, 
iinunvnpathie, ami allopathic. - Pereira, Eh mints 
nf M uteri'. Medira. 


thing, with Mime confessions; or emiliom* 
regarding something eNe. 

If vve l onsidcr t Ii'* dill'crcnt rn'casimis of ancient 
and iiiodrru medals, we shall lind tin v both aim-o 
in 1 'i'i’oi‘diiii; the treat netioii.and sueci*sses m war; 
alhaemg still for the itillci"iil ways of inakimr it, 
id the eireiiuistaiices t lint attended it. -Adda 

[Two words semi here coiif..iiiidcil ■. 1. from l.at .tau- 
d in, to praise, and 2. t is ».u tu.'ir,. 1>, place, to Id; 
especially laus as applied to (h- apjiiMtialmn 
irive by a feudal lord t" the aiii-nath 11 of a feu 
depend 1 iif; upon him. and to the line la* received 
for the iiiniiissii.H to aiiouate. l ium siiruifyinn 
emiM'iiL to a^nul, llic word eaine to Is* applied Id 
the frranl itsi-lf. A|niin. as llic senses of l^it. 
tandare and atlocare calcsccd in Kr. allom r mul 
KiH r .o/^if. Ihecoiifiisinii seems tohiivc Imtii earned 
back in the enutemponiry I .at in, wbitv atlocare is 
used in 1 1n* sense uf apprise or admit: ‘essoniuiii 
nll'jcahilc,' an admissible excuse. • Wn/gu'oud, Dic- 
tionary of English Elymo(npy.\ 

Allowable, adj. 

1. Capable of lK*ing allowed or admitted. 

It- is lint all, arable, vvlial is observable in mnnv 

f ibres of Raphael, wlieiv Mairdnleu is represciilnl, 

icfoivnur Saviour, vvashiim his feet, on her* k 11 : 

which will not consist with the text. Str T.Iirownc, 

Vulgar Er fours. 


Allopathy, s. In Medicine. See Horn mo- 2. Lawful ; not forbidden. y 

1,0 fbv to which it stands in contrast. Ju actions of this sort, the HHit or naturo alona 

earn r. a. Distribute by lot i simply dis- JKteliS is iH tl1 " ' ii ' rhl ,,f t; ': 1 
tribute, grunt. 1 was, by the freislom allowable among fticiid* 
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tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. — I 

Reputation becomes a signal and a very peculiar 
blessing to magistrates ; and t In’ir pursuit *»f it is 
Hut only allowable, 1ml laudable. — llishop .liter- 
Liny, Nr nn nut. 

AUowablenew. «. A 1 1 ributi* suggested by 
Alio w :| l» I r ; l:i\viiilm*ss ; exemption from 
prohibit ion. 

Lt.ts. as lo tln-ir nature. im\ ami allnwahhnrss . ill 
matters nf iri'ri'jitiim.ari* indeed impugned by some, 
though lift (cr defended h.v ot li.-rs .—Snath, Sermons. 

All6 viably. tub. Willi allowance. 

Tlic-c ii r*' iimcli nmiv rmiuently.aml more ullaw- 
til, fii, used in poetry I h:m in prose.- - Lowfh. 

Allowance, s. [from the compounds of 
fnutlurr : sir Allow, bed extract.) 

1. Admivion; sanction; license; authority. 

That v liii’h wiv.lmii iiiil lii*st In-j-in, ami hath In i u 
with l:* m H 1 men t< mir I'liiiliiiiii'il. challengcth nil, nr- 
a tier uf l hem ill'll succeed, although il plead foijit- ; 
self lint him?. Until., 

Without the m >1 i< >n mid allowance uf spirits, our 
philosophy will he hum* and ilelirl ivi* in onn main 
part of 1 1 .--Ttockc. 

You sent n large commission to conclude. 

Wit ht.iit the king's will, or tin* state's alio, ranee, 

A leairiio between his highness nud Ferrara. 

Slut Itwar, lit ary 17//. iii. 2. 

2. Abatement, margin. 

The whole iifietu, t limiirh written in lieroiek verse, 
is of the I'imiariek nature, as well in the thought as 
the expression; and, as sueli, requires the same 
grains of allowance for it . - Dryth n. 

Parents never give allowance s for an innoeent 
passion. —Swiff. 

Thus, (with a small mnirin of all, urn nee fur the 
nperatiuii of those eaiises which we are compelled 
to group Imrelhei* under the name of ehaiiee.l we 
can predetermine the growth uf n plant; bring 
able. fnVi n kunwhslgc of its haliits, to suit mir 
management to its mil ure. Sir tf. C. L> win, tin l ho 
Influence of \nthority in Matters of Opinion, ell. V. 

Ill the mfi'ereilt eolililrii s for wlliell we have rr- 
tums, we find ,\ear hy year the same proportion of 
persons pulling an end to their own existenee; so 
that, after making tdluw.inn fur tli ■ impossibility of 
collecting complete c\ idenee.we are able to predict, 
within it very small limit of error, the iiiuiiIht of 
voluntary deaths l< u- each ensuing p'-rind; supposing, 
of course, (hat I hi* social eireumsianees donut un- 
dergo any marked change, liuckte, History tfCiri- 
lizatiou m England, vol. i, eh. i. 

8. Admitted character. 

Ills Iwirk is stonily limber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert ami approved alluir.iarr. 

Shitlrniw.tr, Oflnlln, ii. 1. 

Allowance, jr. [?fmm the compounds of 
nl/ornre: see Allow, hist extraet.j Set- 
tled rate, or uppointment, for tmy use. 

The victual in plan tat ions ought to h<* expended 
almost as in a besieged town; that is, with certain 
allowance. — lit, nu. 

And \iis aHowanre was a eon ti nurd aR.or,tuc, given 
him uf llu* king; a daily rale for every day all his 
life.— 2 Kings, sxv. .‘ill. 

The applauses which were justly dm* to his con- 
duct at Wali'ciiirt could not altogether drown I lie 
voices of tin »se who luutirrcd t hat. wherever n broad 
piece was lo he saved or got. this hero was a mere 
l'hielio. a mere Ilarpairnu ; that, tlinugh lie drew a 
large llinlif pretence of keeping n public 

table, he never asked an olliei r to dinner; tint his 
imisier rolls were fraudulently made up: that lie 
pocket ci I pay in the names of men who had long 
nis'ii dead, of men who had been killed in his own 
sight four years before at Sedgeinoor; that there 
wen- Iwenty such names in one troop; that there 
were thirty-six in another. — Macaulay, History of 
England, cli. xiv. 

* I can give llie hoy a handsome nlhnrnncr, you 
nee,' resumes ’Ihomas New come. 'You can make 
him a handsome allowance now, and leave him a 
good fortune when you di*\’ says the nephew. — 
Thaek, ray, Tht XrUY, urns, il. tL'ii, 

Allowed, port. arfj. Privileged ; universally 
p(*rinittcd. 

Tlii-ii' js no .slander in nil allow, d fool. 

Slink, si„ tir. Tit; Iff h Eight, i. 5. 

Allowedly. mb. In ft manner which must, 
be allowed or admitted. 

Lord Lyttlcton is nllownlly the author of these 
Din login's.— *S7/r nsfmir, let. 102. (Ord MS.) 

They \ the vulgar I an* at nil times metliinks judges 
of the Is'i'iuly of ail elfeet, n pari of knowledge in 
mojt resorts all, amity more genteel Limn that of 
tilt* operilor. Jeremy Taylor, Works, ii. 8. (Ord 
MS.) 

Answer. 1 8 . One who approves or autho- 
rizes. 9 

This unruly hAndfull of ministers that mule the 
fcahion of keeping this protended assembly, togc- 
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tlier wilh their lissoeifttes and nllowers, do much I 
brag of the equity of their cause.— '/V'e Ehig's He- 
$bi ration, in a l Jerlti ration of It'S Map sty's Pt;i- 
errt lings against those attain ltd tf High Treason, 
liMHi, )>. JA 

Alloy, a* [I'V. a lot - affording to law: 
see extract.] 

1. Ilaser metal mixed wilh nobler. 

That precise weight and fineness, by law appro- 
priated io the pieis*s of each denomination, is called 
“he standard. Fine silver is silver without the mix- 
ture of any baser metal. Allay is baser metal mixed 
with il.- Lockr. 

2. Abatement: diminution. 

The pleasures of sense are probably relished hy 
beasts ill a more exquisite degree than they are by 
men -, for they taste them sincere and puis*, without 
mixture or ni/oy.—ltish-gi At l t rim r y. 

Wean* jeali.iis. Who's not ? Tlmu hast no Midi 
o Hail, 

For the more who enjoy thee, the more we enjoy. 

Jlijraii. 

[Alton.— The proportion of base metal mixed with gold j 
or silver in connive. From Lat. It.r, tlu* rule or law ] 
by which tin* composition of money is governed, 
lial. hyit ; Fr. I'd. atai. ' I'niisiiiiisqni* dcuariiis | 
nulal ur ct llal ml hgt in iitidcciiu deual , u•rulll. , iMi- 
cauge. From signifying the proportion of base 
metal in the coin, the term alloy was applied to the 
base metal itself. ITn/giotnul, Dictionary tf Hug- 
lisii l-'.tyiiiology. \ 

Allspice, n. Pimento. 

The pimeulo tni'S or nl! spire grow spontane- 
ously. and in great abundance, in many parts of 
J a ma \r\\.—tinth rir, ( irography. 

Piinciitn. from its mixL llavour of several aroma- 
ticks, has obtained tho name of allspice, Hitt, Ma- 
tt ria .l/i tlicn. 

Allude, r. n. fl,at. nlhitfo.'] Make vefer- 
enee to ; bint ; surest. 

These speeches of Jerom and rlirysostnindosei'in 
to allude unto micIi ministerial garments us were 
then in use.— Hoohr. i 

True it is, that many things of this nature lie; 
allnd. d unto, yea, many things declared. Id. i 

Tin'll just jiroportioiis were taken, and every: 
thing placed by weight and measure; and this I j 
d-iiibl not was that nrtilirial stnieliire hew all lid, il 
t*i, — V. Uncut I, Tin my of I he Earth. 

Allurancu. .*■. Allurement, liar* 1 . 

What will y.m say if the scriptures have in their 
lowly nes more stalelynes, in their simplieitie more 
profoundness, jn their lioiinTmes more allnrmirt , 
mid in their grusscinsse more l.wcly f<»r.'i* nud 
sliarpnes. tlriu arc to be found any when* else: ■ 
7 Vi ir n,i tsetf Christian Htligioti, 1.71. (( Ini .MS.) 

Allure, p. n. [see Lure.] Entice. 

I’nlo laws I bat men make for the lienclil, of men. 
it hath seemed always needful to add rewards, which 
may mor * »i///ov*miln good, than any hardness de- 
tern'th from it, and punishnieiits. wliieli niav more 
ilefer from i vil, than any sw«i*t ness t hereto aflurt th. 
-Hooker. 

Tin 1 golden sun, in splendour likest hcav'ii, 

Allur'd his eye. Milton, Taradtst: Lost, iii. 572. 


Allfirinr. part. ailj. Entieinfr. 

Kach lhilt'riug hope, and euch alluring joy. 

Loiil Lyttleton. 

Aildflon. s. [Lilt, allu&io , 4»/iVr.J Hint; 
implication. 

lien* are manifest allusions and footsteps of tho 
dissolution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, and 
will he in its Inst rum. T. Jhtniet, Theory of the 
Earth. 

This last allusion gall'd the Fant her more, g 
llceausc indeed it rubli'd upon the son*. Drytlm . 

With tu. 

Kxpressions now out (T use, allusions /oeustoma 
lost to us, nml various partieularitios must needa 
eoii'iuue several jiassages in the dark, hicke. 
Allusive, ailj. Hinting at something not 
fully expressed. 

The foiiiidalioii of all parables is sonin analogy or 
similitude liclwcen the trojiical or allusivti part of 
the parable, and the thing couched under it uud in- 
tended by it.- Smith, S, nnons, ii. 27 U. 

Where the expression in one place is plain, and 
the sense nllixed to it agivealile to the pixqier forco 
of the words, and no iiegatite nbjis tioii requires us 
to depart Iroiii it: and tin* expression, in theothur, 
is Ikuralivc or altusire. and the doctrine, deduced 
fi mil it, liable to great objecltuiis; il is I'easomiliki, 
in this latter place, tu restrain the extent of tliu 
figure and nilusimi toaconsisti ney with UiRforiner. 
Hog, rs. S, rinuiis. 

The subjects falling within the scope of tho Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient and Aliidrni History are so 
various and so vast, that an attempt of mine to 
treat them or any large |K»rt ii>u of I hem eouipre- 
hensivcly, in such a course of lectures us the sumo 
body of students could |Nissibl ( v attend, would only 
devi'lope itself in tin* production of mere skeleton 
outlines, of disjointed and unequal tlagmcnts, or, at 
hi*st., of mi unsatisfaetor.f si'ries of bastyand allusion 
►keteln's.--*V<»' I ’n osy. Introductory Lecture 
the St inly of History. 

Allusively, tub. In mi (illusive maimer; 
by implication : by insinuation. 

The Jewish nation, that rejected and rnirified 
him. within the compass of one generation, were, 
according to Ins predict ion, destroyed hv I bo Ro- 
mans, ami preyed upon by those eagles (Matt. xxiv. 
2N) by wliieli, athtsin ly, are noted t lie Roman ar- 
mies, whose ensign was the eagle,— lftimminnl. 

Allusiveness. a. Attribute suggested by 
Allusive. 

There may, according to the limit irurious fl/JiM/rc- 
iit ss of the prophet leal sty le. au< >1 In*!' notable mean- 
ing be al.su intimated. - Dr. 11. More, Si n a Churches, 
ell. ix. 

Allusory. ailj. Allusive; insinuating; im- 
plying. 

This was an unhappy otlnsory omen of his after- 
actions, — lit,, lh. Hog, llum, p. lit: 17110. 

I pun pretence that 1 1n* Scripture expressions of 
I'lirint's saeriliees were only t'r uralive and allusory. 

— Hi shop Warhurtoa. S, rmous, ii. inn. (Ord MS.) 

Alluvial, utlj. Of tin* nature of alluvium. 


Allure, s. Something set up to entice birds, 
or other animals, to it ; lure. 

The ratlu r to train them to his allure, ho. told 
them ImiIIi often, mid with a vehement, voice, how 
they were over-topped and trodden down by gentle- 
men.- -/NV ./. Hay ward. 

Allurement, s. That which allures, or lias 
t be force of alluring; enticement; tempta- 
tion of pleasure. 

Against iillurnnrnt, ru«fnm,nnd a world 
Oll'ciided ; fearless of reproach and scorn, 

Or violence. Mdlon. Paradise. J.„sf, xi. Sit). 

Adam by his wife’s ullumnnil fell. 

Id., Paradise Regained, ii. I .Ik 
To slum the alliirtnienl is not hard 
To minds resolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd; 
Hut wondrous dillinilt, when once lieset. 

To struggle through tlm straits and bn'ak the in- 
volving net. Drytleii. 

The remembrance of the first reimst is an insy 
allun mt nt t o I lie .sirond.— South, Sermons, ii. 

To this paltry but effeelual artifice be added the 
allnr, men/ of a style which is fitted to tickle the ear, 
though it never or rarely sat isfies a severe and mas- 
culine taste. - -Austen, Province of Jurisprudence 
dr Until. 

Allurer. s. One who allures; enticer; in- 
vciglcr. 

< )ur xvf*alth decreases, nml our changes rise ; 
Money, the swis-t allurer of our hopes, 

L'blw out in oceans, and romes in by drops. 

Dry den. Prologue to the Prophetess. 
Alluring, verbal abs. Power to allure; 
allurance, allurement. 

( stand, 

Tims heavy, thus regardless, t bus di*j>iaing 
Thee, and thy liest alfurings. 

lkuumont and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, 1. 3. 


These nsrnt formations pii'sent llu-inselves in ft 
still more striking form in the north of the island, 
the greater portion of which may lie regarded ns tho 
conjoint production of the coral polypi, nud tlm 
currents, which, lor the greater portion of t lie year, 
set impetuously towards the south. Cou ii'g laden 
wilh atlnn.d matter rollcclid along the coast of 
Coromandel, nud meeting with ol Maries south of 
Point ('a I m a -re, l lay lime deposit* d their burthens 
on the coral reel's round Point Pedro: and these 
gradually raised above the sea level, and covered 
deeply by sand drills, have formed the peninsula of 
Jallna nml the plltius that trend westward till they 
unite with tin' narrow causeway of Adam's llridi;<-. 
— Sir J. E. Ten, u nt, t',yfon, pt. i ell. i. 

J it Asia, civilization lias always been confined to 
that vast tract, when* ji rich nml nltueial soil has 
secured to man that wealth without sortie share of 
which no intellectual progress can Iwgiu. Jtueklr, 
History if Civilization hi England, vnl. i. ell. i. 

Alluvion, s. Same ns Alluvium: (u lean l, 
rather than si geological, term). 

Tin* civil law gives the owner of Inml a right to 
that increase which arises from all a cum, which is 
defined mi insensible increment, brought by tho 
water. Cow, ft. 

Languages are like laws or coins, which commonly 
receive some change til every shift ofprincoB: oraa 
alow rivers, hy insensible alluvions, takn in and 
let out tho water* that feed them, yet are they wild 
to hnvo the same lieds.- Howell, ! filers, iv. 10. 
Alluvium, s. [Lat. J Deposit of matter 

brought from a higher to a lower level, by 
water: (a f/rolotfiru /, rather than a legal, 
term ; for the ilitf'cronce lietyveen which and 
Diluvium and Drift see those words). 

Tho licit of low lands,* known an tho Maritime 
Piovlnees. consist of a great extent of soil from tho 
disintegration of the gneiss, detritus from the 1)111*, 
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aUuvhim parried down the riven, and marine de- 
posits gradually cuMcctcrl on the thorn.- Sir J. E. 
-Tranent, Ceylon, pt. i. eh. i. 

Whom t^o aand in (ha lagoons and estuaries is 
more or less mingled with llio alluiHum brought 
down by the rivers, there arc plants of another class 
which arc equally characteristic.— Ibid. 

All/, v. a . [Fr. allier.'] Connect by kin- 
dred, frionuship, or confederacy. 

Wants, frailties, passions closer still ally 
The common int’rest or endenr tho tyo. Pope, 
To Hie sun ally’ll. 

From hint tliey draw tin* animating tiro. 

Thomson, Seatons, 

All/, s. One connected by friendship ; con* 
fedomte. 
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to the court of the Prince of Persia, and a nnlivo 
or that country. of great intelliirenec and venn-il v ; 
, lu ? l ,,r,,N UH that, 1 lidiifrli the custom he ns Cnliiis 
describes, neither the Persinus iiml the Aral liaiiM 
liriie any Midi word aa (Umanka.&nryeloiiadia 
Mrtropnhtana.] ** 

Abnandlne. *. [sec last extract.] Rod trans- 
parent variety of the gamet. 

Alma inline may ls> distinguished from Conindum 
or Spinel by its duller colour. Bristmc, (i lossary uf 
Ah mm toy if. 

They would pelt me wit li starry spangles and shells. 
Laughing and clapping their hands k-twecn. 

All night. merrily, merrily: 

Put F would throw to them* I Kick in mini) 

Turkis nud agate mid ahnundine. 

Tennyson, The Merman. 


Ho in court stood on his own feel; for the most I \Almandin, or Alahandin, a precious stone, somewhat 

“*■- 1 iller Ilian the Oriental ruby. It is rankisl among 

t he richest of stones, and tak its name from Ala- 
tnnidit, a city of t’arin, whence Pliny says it w.u 
brought.- If its, Cyvlopudia. | 

Almightiftii. (itlj. Almighty. Oh wide. 

At this einperinl and olhuightiful vii.ee. fif Jesus 
couiuinunding him to depart, the vn -lean spirit, 
whan lie had t hrow en dow n I lie man vi„..i t lie veiirt .. 
and d him, In departed from him. - Vital, Sf. 
Lake (Jtieli.) 

Almightlneas. s. Attribute Mijf£(*sted by 
A 1 in i flity unlimited putter; omnipo- 
tence. 

It serveth to 11 world for a witness of Ids oh 
mightiness, whom we outwardly honour with the 
cliiefest of outward thimrs. //<«■/., r. 

In creating an i lunk inir existent the \f“**»‘ | 
versa!, by tin* al« de act of his own w rd. On 
showed his powei id uhunjhhnvss. - Si. IFattf 
Jtllleiyh. 

In the wilderness, the Idl tern and thestur 
unicorn nud till* elk, li\e Upon his pnn isjnu 
revere his power, and feci tho funs* of his ulu 
ness. -Jimmy Toyin'. 

Almighty, utlj. Of unlimited power; o 
potent. 

The Lord appeared unto Ahrnlnm, and id unti 
him, i am the Ah yhty Ond; walk liefmv im 
hr I Ilf HI pi-iTcet.- h’i lit sis, \\l\. I. 

lie w ills you in tli • name of Ond Almighty, 

Thai you divest t \oii -srlf, and lay apart 
The laiiTou ’d glor .. that, by Kilt of heaven, 
l».v law of until * mid uf natio 'In 
To him and to his heirs. Shakcs/unr, Henry F. ii. 4. 


of his allies ml her leaned upon him tin s\i 
him .— Sir II. Hof ton. 

Wo could hinder the accession of Ilollnnd to 
France, either as aulijeets, with grout immunities 
for the encouragement of trade, or as an inft-riour 
mul dependent ally under their protection. -Sir IF. 
Temjde. 

Almac&utar. *. [Arabic.] In Astronomy. 
Cirrledrnwn parallel to the horizon : (jrene- 
rally used in tin? plural, and meaning a series 
of parallel circles drawn through the several 
decrees of the meridian). 

Before quit ling the subject, wo may uWrvo'that 
Astronomy brought luick from her sojoiirii among 
the A ml is a f«*w terms which may still tie perceived 
in her phraseology. Such aro tin* zenith, mul the 
opposite imaginary point the nadir- -the circles of 
tne sphere termed almaeontars and nziinut It eireiea. 
The alidmlof mi iiistniinent is its index, which pos- 
sesses an angular motion. Some of the stars Mill 
retain their Arabic names: Ahlebanm, Hegel, Fomen- 
limit. Many others were known hy such appella- 
tions a lit tie while ago. Perhaps the word almminch 
is the most ftimiliar vestige of the Arable period of 
astronomy.-- IF heir ell. History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences, b. iii. cb. iv. § 230. 

Almagest, s. [Arabic and Gr.] Title of a 
work of IMolciny. 

1 sjH-ak of Ptolemy, whom* work, tlie * Mathe- 
matical Construction 1 (of the heavens), contains a 
complete cx|Mi>iti«ui of the state of astronomy in 
his time, -the reigns of Adrian and Antmiim. The : 
Oonk is familiarly known to us hy a term which 
contains the record of our having received our first ! 
knowledge of it from the Arabic writers. The 
* McgiMe Kyiitnxis,' or great construction. gnvc rise j 
among them to the title A1 .MiiKiste, or Almagest, liv 
which the work is commouly described. II In nr/?, | 
History of the Indite/ ire Scit net s, Ii, iii. cli. iv. § ii. 

Almanack, s. [? Arabic.] Calendar; book in 
which the revolution of the seasons, with tli. 


alms 

made the concession.— M ilman, History of Latin 
Christianity, b. viii. ch. viiL J 

Almonry* or Almory. s. I’lace where the 
Jilinoner resides, or where the alms are 
distributed. 

If I love my brother and lie have need of me and 
lie in povertie, lovo will make me pui my bnml intv 
my purse nr almory, and to givo him somewlmt to 
refresh him.— Tyndall. 

Nho would never limit any from laying proper 
ihjects for her eharity in her way : nor coniine tlmt 
thf ministers of tlie almonry.- - Bishop 
Jlurm t. Essay of (Jueen Mary, p. J.'Ml. 

Jh 1 was educated in grammar and sinprimr, as a. 
»H»y of the almonry, or chorister In the Ifencdictine 
eomnit, now tin- dean mid chapter of Durban.— 
T. IVarton, Life of Sir T. Po/m, p. ,‘lKk 
Alm6st. atlv. Nestrly ; welbni^h. 

NVIio is there almost, whoso mind, at some time or 


other, love or aimer, fear or irrief, baa not so fastened 
to some clujr, Unit it could not turn itself to any 
Other object. Isteke. 

- 


I 


1 lien* can Is* no other (bin^ or notion, •» •»>■ 
alums! uitlnite ; then* can In* nothin# next or second 
1o an omnipotent tbsi.- Ilenth-y, Sermons, 

Atlas Is'cc nncs unequal to his fmjrlit, 

And almost faints beneath the Klowin# weight. 

Addison. 

8. [J.S. irlmrsse from Gr. Mfr/- 

/ma.'iu/.— the * beings part, of the original 
word hind no sign, wt* should guard against 
treating it ns such; i. p. its article should 
be on, and its verb in the singular num- 
ber.] Anything given in charity. 

* >f holy cbirche the larp 

Vof than ami diil (rival ohiusse. 

To pouer men that hadden nede. 

< ’lower . Conftssin A mantis, p. 10, 
My arm’d knees, 1 

A\ Inch bow’d but in my stirrup, bcmMikc his 
r l lull hath receiv’d an alms. 

Shakesfiear, Coriolanns, iii. 2. 

* lie i»nor liejrwir hath a just demand or an aims 
ln*m the rich man ; who is guilty of fraud, injustice, 
•'•ml oppression, if he does not alford relief according 
to his abilities,-- Swift. 

A g> p>y Jewess w Iiisncrs In your ear. 

And I >egx mi alms. llryden. Jure aid’s Satires, vl. 

K very morsel ho cats, and every drop that he 
dnnks, is an alms, and a largess, ami a n'lwwt, tluit 
lie lias no claim to. South, Sermons, vii. 210. 


Almighty, s. Omnipotent : (usually applied Alms-bosket, s. Basket in which provi- 


to the Deity). 

I5y the Atmiyhty, who shall bless thee— Genesis, 

xlix. 2-->. 

So sjiake the Ahniyhfy. and to whatdie spako 
His Wonl, Urn Filial Uodhead. gave effect. 

Milton, Pamdise Lost, vii. 17k 


return of feasts and fasts, &c., is noted Aimond. #. [La i.nmytjdnhtm.] 


for tlu* vetir. 

H will Is* said, this is an almanack for the old 
year; all hath been w II; Spain hath not assailed 
this kingdom. Huron. 

This astrologer made his almanack give a tole- 
rable account of the weather, by a direct inversion 
of the common prognosticators. -Hr. II. More, Ca- 
vern nun t of flu ’Tony ue. 

And the pli-.'e (lliruiingbaiu) whence, two gene- 
ral ions later, the miigniliceii 4 . editions of llaskcrv ille 
Went forth to astonish all tin- libnirinns t»f Knmnc, 
did not eoiitaiu a single regular simp where a Bible 
or an alum nark could Ik- bought. Macaulay, His- 
tory of Enyla ml, ch. iii. 

In tliiH catalogue of Imoka which arc no books — 
hililia a-biblia 1 reckon crihrt calendars, direc- 
tories, ]MH'ket tmoks, draught lionrds hound mul 
leVlert'd oil tho hack, scientific tri'ntises, almanacks, 
ataliitcs at large: the works of Iluine, (billion. Itn- 
Iwrlson, Itcnttie, Soamo Jenytis, mid, gciiernlly, all 
those illumes which ’ iio geutleiuaii's library should 
Is* w'ilhoiit ■* the lilHtoru*s of Flavius Josephus (tluit 
learned Jew), and I ‘nicy's Moral Philosophy. - 
Lamh, Jjast bays of Elia, Detached Thouyhts on 
Books and Heading. 


siims an* put to lto given away, 

There sweepings do as well, 

As the best order'd meal ; 

For who 1 lie relish of these guests will lit, 

Needs set them Imt the alms basket of wit. 

.,1 . , H.Jonsnn. 

w V II tnnd up for our properties, was the beggar '• 
. . H°ug I hat lived upon the alms-lHisket. —Sir It. L'Et • 

llllrtlld trPC t range. Fault s. 

I Alms-deed, s . Act of charity ; charitable 

I’ound an almond, mid the clmr while colour gift, 

will U: altered into a dirty one, and the sweet taste j & — 


I. Kernel of the ilrupc of the 
tree itself. 


into ail oil> t>\w.—h>ekr. 

Mark well the flow* ring alnuutds in the woml; 

If csCroiis blooms the ls-nring branches load. 

Tin 1 glcl h* will answer to the s.vlvmi ii*igu ; 

(treat heats will fullow.Hiid huyc crops of grain. 

Hryden . ! 

The dream of a flit lire happier hour, j 

Thai alights on misery's brow, 

Springs out of the silvery ahnoml flower 
That blooms on a leafless Imtigli. 

Mm nr, Lalla lit mb h, Light of the Harem. 

Popular name for the external glands of | 
tho nock near tin* oar, and for tho tonsils: 
(as, 1 almonds of the oar,* 4 almoiuls of t it* 
throat’). 

The tonsils, or almonds of the ears, an 1 also fre- 
quently swelled in tlie king's evil; which tumour 
may In* very well reckoned a sjMvies of it.- IFist- 
man, Surgery. 


[The etymology of this won! has been differently Almoner, or Almner. s. Officer employed 

riven Knmn liti'ii ilnrirn/l if. from inn 4nilifi» tuir. - 1 * 


C iven. Some have derived it from the Arabic par 
IclnnZ, and mi nark, to count ; others from at and 
ynvattot, the coiino of the mouths, (jolius is of 
another opinion : he says that, throughout the Fast, 
it is the custom for subjects, at the Itcgimiing of the 
year, to make presents to their prims** : and. muong 
the rest, the astronomers presented him with Ihn 
cpheuierides for the ensuing year, whence these 
cjiliemeridea were called a/manka ; viz. handsels or 
. - how-year's gifts. Others, again, a* Verstegan, write 
tho word alnumat, making it of German origin. 
Our ancestors, the author olmcrvcs, were in the 
practice of carving tlie course of t he nusin for the 
year upon a square piece of wood which they called 
athnamiyht, signifying, in Old English or Saxon, 
ull-moon-heed. Whether any ono of thesu may be 
considered as a dirnet derivation of the word al- 
manac, it Is very difficult to decide : with respect to 
the notion of Gollua, we have had ail opportunity of 
consulting Moersa Jaafkr, a gentiecuau belonging 
VOL. I. 


in thiMlistribution of alius. 

Tlie second was an almner of the place; 

His office was the hungry for to feed, 

And thirsty give to ilrinke; a work of grace, 
lie feared not of himself to Is* in need. 

Sprinter, Faerie Queen, i. x. 

[This was] a man that Itud liccn long in office 
under divers of the kynges almoyyners, to whom the 
goods of such men as k.vll themselves ls« appointed 
live the la we. and liis otllccas deodumls, to In* given in 
alma.— A’r T. More. 

The bishops ontreafed Ttecket either to withdraw 
or to chnngi* the offensive wonl. At first lu* declared 
that if an angel from heaven should counsel such 
weakness, he would hold him accursed. At length, 
however, lie vielded, as Hcris-rt il«» Boshnm assort*, 
out of love for the king, hy another account at the 
lienmnafon of tlie Pope's almoiur, said to have been 
bribed by English gold. lJe went to Oxford and 


This woman was ftill of goes! works and atm*' 
deals which she did.- -Arts, ix. W. 

Hard-favoured Kichnrd, when* art thou? 
Thou art m»t hei*e : munler is thy ahnsileed- 
Petitioner fur blood thou ne'er put'st l«u*k. 

Shakesptur, Henry FI. Part HI. v. ft. 
Alms-fee. x. Fir paid by the giving uf alms. 

The earliest legislation which we call discover 
bearing unquestionably unon this point, is that of 
Edmund, toward the middle of the tenth century ; 
lie strictly commands payment of tithe, cyriescuat, 
and ahnsfiv, nud declares Hint he who wilfuot do it 
sliall is* excommunicated.- - Kemble, The Saxons in 
England, b. ii. cli. x. 

Alms-folk. a. lYrsons connrcted with alms. 

«. As flirers. 

This knight and his Indy had the character of verv 
gtKHl alms-folks, in respect of their great liberality 
}o, the floor. - Strype, Annals if the Reformation, 

b. As receivers. 

AVo might hope to see some of tho primitive 
charity revive, when women of the highest rank 
converted their ornaments and witty decking* into 
clothing for the poor, and thought no roleral so 
desirable, so honourable, as a train of alns-folkt.— 
Hr. II. More, Lady's Calling. (On! MS.) 

Alms-flver. a. One who gives alms. 

He endowed many religious foundations, and yet 
was he a great ufms-yivcr in secret, which shewed 
that his works in public were dedicated rather to 
God's glory tliau Ins own .—Bacon. • 

Alma-glvlng. verbal ahs. Giving of alms. 

1 Mercifulness and alms-giving purge Hi front til 
sins, and deliverulh from dci^h.— Homilies, iL Cf 
Alms-den/s. 

Jk'ducing the praetieo of tho Jews down to tv 
Christians, and ho give you in a manner tho histoiy 
of ahH'i-gicing— Hammond, Hermans. 
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Tho poor of each parish might rail at houses 
within the boundaries fur broken meats; hut this* 
was the limit of iH-rxonnl fifimr/z/riMf/.aiuIthe money 
which men uiiirht In* disposed 4p nllur was to In* eul- 
locted by tin* Churchwardens on Sundays inml holi- 
days in the churches.— Fronde, History of England, 

. eh. I. , . 

Almshouse, s. House for administering 
alms ; of reception, or relief. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, tho 
device of almslmnsi's Tor the pour, and the sorting 
out of the people into parishes, are manifest. -■ 
JUookrr. 

And to relief of lnzars and wenk age, 

• Of indigent faint wails, past corporal toil. 

A hutidn'd almshouses ri^l't well supplied. 

Shakes pur, Henry V. i. 1. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and 
other rapine, Imild an hospital, or almshouse , out of 
the ruins of (he chureli and tlio spoils of widows 
and orphans. Sir it. L' Estrange. 

IU hold yon almshouse, neat, hut void of state, 
Where ape and want sit smiling at the gate, Pope. 
Almsman, s. 

1. One wlio receives aims. 

I’ll give my jewels for a set of heads ; 
lily gorgeous palace for a hermitage ; 

My guy apparel for an almsman's gown. 

Shakes; war, Richard IT. iii. 3. 

2. Otic who gives aims. f 

You see how well -beloved and dear unto C.od they 
wen*, whom the Scriptures report unto us to haul 
lxvn good almsmen.— HomilUs, ii. Of Alms-deeds. 

Alms-people, s. Members of tin alms- 
house. 

They lie hound to nay four shillinirs the week to 
the six ahnspeople.— I I'm- err, Funeral Mon a no n/s. 

Almug-tree. s. [I lehr, ahintg ; original of 
• Tiiit. nmyydalmn iilmond.] The exact 
tree meast in the following iiassnge is un- 
certain ; perhaps sandal wood. < Ibsolt tc, 
rare (or ratlier never in use; being a 
mere transliteration, given in ignorance of 
the meaning). 

And tlio navy also of Hiram, licit brought gold 
from Ojihir, brought ill from Ophir great plenty of 
aim it g -I ms, and precious stones.— 1 Kings, x. 11. 

Alnatre, Alnager. s. [Fr. aulue --oil.] See 
extract. 

Aluitffer or avfnnger, n public officer of the king, 
sworn to measure cloths hy I In* ell. to fix their assize 
throughout the kingdom, ami put iiis seal on them 
in token of Iiis appmval. The an/nage duty was a 
tax on clolli collected hy him. -Enryelopudia Mc- 
Impolitnua. 

Alnlght. ft. Harr. See extract. 

A sendee whieli they eali alnight, is a great cake 
of wax. with tin* wick in the midst; whereby it 
Cometh to pass, that tlu: wick fetehelli (lie nourish- 
ment farther oil’. Bacon. 

Aloes, s. [Lat. a/oc; (Jr. «Ao//.j Inspis- 
sated juice of the Aloe spieata and other 
species of I he same genus. 

The terms Soeotrine, hepatic, and rnhnllinc have 
Imtm used lo iudieuto rather quality and purity, 
thnii the origin, of alms. Jussieu states tint lie 
saw nil three varieties prepared at Morviedm, in 

Snaiit, from the Aloe vulgaris V Milulion of 

alms reddens litmus, mid darkens ferruginous solu- 
tions hut does not precipitate gelatin, lienee 
Tromsdortf nsMinied the presence of gallie acid. . . . 
,1/oes is almost completely soluble in boiling water. 
When the decoction of aloes cools, the substance 
called resiti is deposited. . . . Ab/es is the ordinary 
purgative for Soli pedes (the horse, the ass, Ihe/elmi,* 
Ao.i.ns it i» both safe and sure.— l\reira, Materia 
Meilici i. 

Aloetic. adj. Consisting chiefly of siloes ; 
of the nature of aloes. 

A Iodic medicines are forbidden during preg- 
nancy, lest they should do mischief by their sup- 
posed ilcohstrueiit (pialities; hut tlie'v are eliea]», 
ami conveniently given in the form at pills, and 1 
have not observed any had etfrets from them.— 
Ih'Hman t IntroflnrHnn fa I he Practice of Midwifery. 
Aloetlcal. adj. Stum* ns A 1 oct i r. 

It may la* excited hy aha find, scat union inti.*, or 
aeriiuoiiious medicines.— Wisi man, Surgery. 

Al&t. atfv. [A.S. an foyfU in tin* lift, or air.] ! 
I. On high ; above ; iii the stir. I 

The imme of the Lord is a strong lower, the ' 
rigldeous runneth into it, and is set aloft.— Pron rhs, I 
xviii. LO. a , 

Now is all Israel aloft, [which is interpreted in 
the margin of the Apocrypha, waited. I | Esdrns, 
▼iii. 92. . 

Minion also builf a monument upon the sepulchre 
Of his fattier anil Iiis brethren. and raised it aloft to , 
the sight, with Iihwii stone behind and before.-- 1 
Maccabees, ilil. 27. 
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Tie that loves Oud will soar aloft, and take him A lone, alone, all, all alone, 
wings, and leaving the earth tly up to heaven.— Alone on the wide wild sea; 

Jin rtun, A natomy of Melancholy, p. Mi), And never a saint took pity on 

A third court — enclosed with tarrasws, leaded My soul in agony. Coieralge, Ancient Manner, 
BaZ’n^E "f? garnished oil tho thn-e sides.- O Not to l)C matched ; without &n equal. 


Huron, Essays, W». 

To have more lircath they umsI to sleep upon (heir 
terraces, to which end they spread carpets aloft for 
their better accommodation .—, Sir T. Herbert, 'Tra- 
vels, p. 112. 

..For I luivu read in stories oft, 

Tlmt love has wings, and sours aloft. 

Sir J. Suckling. 

T’pright he stood, and Imre aloft his shield. 
Conspicuous from afar, and ovcrliMik’d. tho Held. 

Hryden. 

Iii Xn rigid ion. In tho tijqior rigging. 

Come n/ij/7, buys, aloft !— Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 


All l can, is nothing 
To her, whose worth makes oilier worthies nothing » 
Rho is alone. 

Shakespear, Two Gentlemen if Verona, il. 4, 
Alonely. ado. Merely ; singly. Hare . 

The sorowe, daughter, which 1 make, 

Is not all oncly fur your sake. 

dower, f'ntfrssto Am ant is, 
For the xvyll allonely is a deislly slnuo. — Institu- 
tion of a Christum Man, p. 111. 

Not alonely tho (tcrniaiis, hut also tho Italians 
thcmselfe, that couiite. as tho (.'rocks did full arro- 
gantly, all other nations to Ini Itarlairmiso and un- 
lettered.— Lei and, Kew Year's Uft , JO. 3, 


Alogy. s. [Hr. irXeyi'o.] Unreasonableness ; Al 6 nely. adj. Only. H are. 
paralogism ; ahsurilitv. Obsolete. J*v die «mio grace nT dud. hy alonely Ood.- 

The error and n lot) in in this opinion is worse limn Bishop Alovnbigit, Appeal to ( t esar , p. 202. * 

in the last .— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erruurs, p. I os. Alonenesn. s. Attribute suggested by Alone. 
(Ord MM.) 

Alone, adv. Only. 

Man shall not live hy bread alone, hut hy every 


word licit proccedeth out of tho mouth of G'od. ■ 
Matthnv, iv. 4. 

Since I had my oillee. 

I’ve kept you next my heart : have not ahnw 
Kiiiploy’d you where hiirli profits might cornu home, 
lint paid my present havings, to lies tow 
My In unities on you. 

Shakes th-ar, Henry 17//. iii. 2. 

We do not trust, your uncle ; he would keep you 
A bachelor still, hy keeping of your portion : 


;, ai'Towv, from ever- 
lasting, alone himself, and lieside himself nothing, 
the first thing ho (lid, or possibly and conceivably 
could do, was to detenuiue to communicate himself, 
mid did so accordingly, prima priuiuin, coium uni- 
cato himself out of Abmnussv everlasting unto 
somewhat else. - Bishop Mountayn , A pptnllu Catar, 
p. Ill, 

Al6ng. ado. [from A.S. and Liny. ] 

1. At length; lengthwise. 

Some row! a mighty stone; some laid along. 

And, hound with burning wires, on sjmAcs or wheels 
. .... are hung. Drydvn. 

And keep you uni alone Without a husband, o ...... „„| ... 

Hut in a sickness. Jt. Jonson, Maynetick Lady. “* I ' ir(> UgIl Uliy sp.lt t UK flSIirt d [l llgt llW l.si . 

A Hrehraml carried aumg leaveth a train of iiglit 
behind it.- —Bacon, A 'at it rat History. 

Where l Tens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or I lie black water of I'ompI ina stands. J>rydi u. 

«‘J. Throughout ; in the whole : (with all). 

Solomon, all-alnug in Iiis Proverbs, gives the title 
of fool to a wiekeil man. Archbishop Tdlotsnn. 

Tiny nro all-aloug a cross, untoward sort of 
people.- -South. 

4. In company ; joined. 

Command thy slaves: my free-born soul disdains 
A tyrants curb, and restive breaks the reins. 

TnlH this along ; and no dispute shall rise 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravish'd prize. 

Orydi M. 

With with. 


With let. 

a. Sometimes it implies an ironical prohibi- 
tion: (forbidding to help a man who is 
able to manage tlu* affair himself). 

Lt t us alone to guard CorioH, 

If they set down ImTui-cVi; Tore they remove, 
ltring* ii)i your army. Shaktsfusir, Coriolanus, i. 2. 

Ltl you alone, cunning artificer; 

See how his gorget- pis-rs alaive Iiis gown, 

't'o tell the people in what danger lie was. 

B. Jonson. 

h. Sometimes it implies forbearance. : (leav- 
ing undone, or unsaid). 

Iiis client stole it, lint lie had Mfcr have be it 
atone, \ for he lost his cause by iiis jest. Addison. 

Alono. adj. ['I’he exjiet details of the form 
of this word are obscure ; and they belong 
to minute philology, rather than to lexi- 
cography. The «/-, in tlu* first instance, 
looks like all. In lone , however, we have 
it without, the a : a syllable which, viewed ! 
merely with respect to its form, may it- 1 3 
prestMit- the initial of «//, the French «, or, 

Anglo-Saxon on. 

The second element, however, is one , ; the Along, prep, [from A.S. yelling.] 
roust ruction of which is peculiar. Just as | to ; in consequence of. 


I vnur commission will forthwith despatch. 

Ami lie to .England shall al-ny leifh ,iou. 

Shakt spntr, llamb t, iii. |!. 
Hence then ! and Kvil go ieith thee abrny, 

Thy otlspring, to the place of evil. Hell. 

Milton, Paradise t.nst, vi. 27S. 
lleligious zeal is subject to an excess, :md to a 
defeel, alien smuetliiiig is mingled with it. which it 
should not have; nr when it Hants something that 
....glit to go along with il .--Bishop Sprat. 

Forward ; onward. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, como along. 


Thou muster of the poet and the song. 


Pope. 

Owing 


the construction of self is sometimes tlmt 
of a substantive preceded by a possessive 
pronoun (like ou/self mca } or mn, indict - - 
dnalitax ), and sometimes that of ;m ad- 
jective (as in himself -= cum indiriduum) ; 
so is one, though generally more of ;m 
adjective than a substantive, not mifre- 
qucntly treated as a substantive; as may he 
seen in the following examples supplied hy 
l)r. Guest (Trunsuctions oflhe Philological 
Society, no. 22 ) : 

* In tills worldn wote l no knight, 

Who durst his one witli hym light. 1 • 

Ypomeihm, 10'jfi. 

* hall lia hire anc wem 
Ayciu ho kero ki'iaure and al his kineriche.’ 

St. Catherine, 90. 

* Though she atone were 
Against so fierce a kaiser, and all his kingdom.' 

In many instances the construction is 
doubtful, i. 0 . adject i cal or adverbial.] 
Without another. 

The quarrel touched] none hut un atone; 

Hclwixt ourselves let iin decide it then. 

ShakesiHHir, Henry VI, Part /. iv. 1. 

Fugles we see fly alone, and they an* but sheep 
whieli always herd together. —Sir P. Sidney. 

Atom', for other creature in this place, 

Living, or lifcIcNS, to )n> found was none. 

Mi (bm, Parailise Lost, iii. 442. 

i never dural in darkness bo alone. Dry den. 


cannot tell whereon it was along, 

Lut well 1 wot great strife is ns among. 

Chanerr, Woman's Talc. 

It’s all along on you: I could not. get my part a 
night or two liefore, ihat I might sleep on it.— 
Ret urn from Pa rnassas. 

Who is this ' long of ? — Stubbts, Anatomy of 
Abuses , ii. 

[Wo must distinguish along, through tho length of, 
from along, in the sense of causation, when some 
consequence is sail) to Ins along of or long of a cer- 
tain agent or elilcicnt principle. In the* former 
sense long is originally an adjective ngr/riug with 
flu* object now governed hy the |m']H>silion along. 
Jn din latter it is the O.S.ahd A.S.gelang, owing to, 
in consequence of; from gt I ingen, to Impiieu, to 
succeed. * llii sold 011 on hwom )ml gibing wa*re:’ 

* they inquired along of whom dial was/ whoso 
fault it was, from whom it 1mpiH*ned that it was.— 
n&tlgicood, Pirfioimry if English Etymology . J 

Alhng. prep, [from ud verb.] Parallel with ; 
by the side of. 

Slow sinks, more lovely, ere his race be run, 
Along Morea's hills, the setting Him. 

Byron, The Corsair. 

Alongst. adc. Along. Obsolete. 

Hard hy grew tho true lover’s primrose, whose 
kind savour wisheth men to be faithful and women 
courteous. Alongst, in ft border, grew maidenliair. 
—Greene, Quip for an upstart Courtier, p. «l. 

Tho Turks did keep straight watch and ward in 
all their jmrts alongst tho sea-coast. — Knolbs, His- 
tory of the Ihirks. 

Alodf. adv. [A.S. on lyfte « windward : see 
Aloft.] 
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1. At a moderate distance, such as is within 
view or observation 

Thru Iwule tlx* knight this lady .vede aloof. 

And tnnn hill herself withdraw aside, 

From whence she might behold the liattlc's proof, 
And oIno be safo from danger far diwried. 

Spenser, Faerie (Mum. 

Am next hi worth. 

Ortho singly where ho stood, on the Imre strand, 
W’liilo the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. 

Milton, Paradise Last, i. 37*. 

With from. 

How then is tho dinner aloof from find? From 
tho holinesso of find; from the gnus? mid mercy of 
Hod; from tho glory of (hid; from the IioHuohsc Sf 
(tod, ho Im no less distant than evil is from pond, 
which is no less than infinitely.-- bishop ltall, Rc- 
mains, p. H5. 

lie is aloof from grace, ns the way ; so from glory, 
am the end; here is indeed a great, gulfc, and un- 
measurable. betwixt the sinner mid heaven. Bishop 
Hall, Remains, p. *0. 

2. Applied to persons, it often insinuates 
caution and circumspection. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 

And make tho cowards stand aloof at hay. 

Shakesnear, Henry VI. Part /. iv. 2. 

doing northwards aloof as long ns they had any i 
doubt of being pursued, at last when they were out I 
of reach, they turned and crossed the ocean to Spain, ] 
—Huron. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the eity, 
until he had aloof »*en the cross set up upon tho 
greater lower of firanada, whereby it became films- 
tian ground. Baron. 

Two puts stiMsl by a river, one of brass, the other 
of e.lnv. ^i'lie water earned them away ; the earthen 
vessel kept aloof frmp t’other.- Sir 11. L' Estrange, 
Faiths. 

Tho strong may fight aloof ; Ancwus tnr’d 
His force too near, and by presuming dy d. 

Dryden, Fables. 

ft. In ;i Ji (jurat ice. sense, it is used to import 
art or cunning in conversation, by which a 
man I.- »lds tho principal question at a dis- 
tance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded j 
ltut with a crafty madness keeps aloof. 

When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of liis true state. & Ihnktspmr, Hamit t, iii. 1. 

4 Used metaphorically of persons that will 
not bo seen in a design. 

It is necessary the queen join; for. if she stand 
aloof, then. 1 will be still suspicions; it being n re- 
ceived opinion, that she hath a grral. interest in the 
king's favour and power. -Sir J. Suckling. 

5. Applied to things not properly belonging 
to each other. 

T .eve's not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that stand 
J/isj/Trom ill* entire point. 

Sliakt spiar, King Iaui r, i. 1. 

Aloofness, s. Attribute suggested by Aloof; 
net or state of keeping or being aloof. 

ffind] stings him by utithnnkftiUnesH of sueh as 
owe most love; by unfaithfulness uud aloofness of 
such as have Iktii greatest friends. - Rogers, Saa- 
man flit: Syrian, p. l»5. (Tr.) 

Alose. s. [l.at. alnsa. — A 11 is is a better 
form tliiin allin . 1 have heard the name ( I j 
believe always) pronounced distinctly alose 
by fishmongers.] S|Mrh*s of shad: (Alausa 
vulgaris of Valeneiemies, Alosa communis 
of Guvier, ChijM-a Alosa of Jenvns). 

Pennant, in noticing the second Hritish species of 
shall taken out. of tho Thames mid Severn, wliieli is 
without teeth, or the row of lateral snots, ml led it 
»u nil is, a name ]ireferah1e to alosa. Tho old name 
for tho shads was Lneliin, and hence an* derived 
Hallachia, Alaehia, A losa, alose, alii* or attire. Auso- 
nins, who wrote A.l».:isu,in liis lHjom on the Moselle, 
calls tho fish alausa; mid wo follow M Valeueioniies 
in using this name us more euphonious Ilian alnsa. 
I venture to propose tho naiuea Iwaitc-sliad and 
a# ice-shad for our two s|h*(JU»h, the fad ter in future 
to distinguish them ; thus combining the generic 
name shad with a trivial nnino by which these two 
fishes have lieen hitherto, to some extent a* least, 
locally known.— Yarrell, British Fishes. 

JJodd. ado. Loudly ; with a strong voice ; 
with a great noise. 

Strangled he lies 1 yet seems to cry aloud, 

To warn tho mighty, and Instruct tho proud ; 

That of tho great, neglecting to 1m just, 

Heaven in a moment makes an heap of dust. , 

Waller. 

Then heaven’s high monarch fehund’red thrico 
aloud. 

And thrloo ho shook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden 

Al6w. adv. In a low place ; not aloft 
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And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and seem to touch tho sky. 

Uryden. 

4ip. s. Mountain like one of the Alps. 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery ntp. 

Milton, Parathsr Lost, il. (’.‘>0. 

If the lusly bring hut in a complaint of frigidity, 
by that cold application only, this adamantine nip 
of wedlock 1ms leave to dissolve.— Milton, Tvtra- 

rhoydioi. a 

Alp. .v. Hull finch (Lnxia Pvrrhiiln). 

Al{ k°, a hryde, . . . Piccilulu, a wiulcwale, or an 
aliie. ... In Norfolk the hull-finch is called blood- 
olpli, and the green gross-fank green-c dph. Ray 
gi\cs alp as gi-mrally signifying the bullfinch.— 
j Pruinpturi nut I’amihirinii.-Ainl note ad voc. 

Alp&ea. s. f(Juichu;i.] Sri 1 extract. 

The alfiaea, which is a variety of the llama, has 

f :iven its name to a doth mniiiifactiircd from the 
lair; and this lias faroiursn valuable lliat lU tempts 
have fa'cn iiindc to naturalize the animal in Kun»|>c. 

— lire, Dietiouary if Sca tter, Literature, and Art. 
voc. Llama. 

Alpen-itock. s. [German.] Staff used for 
ascending the Alps. 

Hero is your a/ pen -stork, nnd you can carry it 
home with you as ail ancient palmer his faded branch 
from tile lhdy hand.- Rem at ions of a Country 
Parson, eh. vi. 

Alpha, s. First letter in the Greek nl- 
> plmhet : used to signify the First. 

I am alpha mid omega, the In-ginning and the 
ending, sunh tin- Lord, which is, mid which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.— JLn.lat ion, 
i.s. 

Now Cod the truth and first of causes is; 

Cod is the last good end which lastetli still; 

Doing Alpha and < >moga named for this, 

Alpha to wit, Omega to Hie will. 

Sir J. Paries, Immortality of the Soul, 5 30. 

Alphabet, s. [from and /iqrn, the 

first, two letters of the Greeks.] Order of 
41 it* letters, or eleincnls of speech. 

Tlum slialt not sigh. 

Nor wink. m»r noil, nor kneel, nor make a sign. 

Hut I of these will wrest an alphatu/. 

Ami by still practice learn to know tliv meaning. 

Shakes fa, i r. Titus A udronirns, iii. 2. 
Taught by their nurses, lit lie children get 
This saying sooner l linn their atphalu t. 

Ih'yth n. da mud's Satires. 
That a commoner cannot fa* tried for high I reason 
by the Lords at the siiii of the frown, i.s pari of tin- i 
very alphabet of law.- Macaulay's Essays, j 
Jlalla in's Const it ut l History. i 

Alphabetarlan. s. ABC scholar; beginner, j 
livery alpha to (aria a knowing well that the Latin | 
of [a city | is urhs or eivitas. Archbishop Sanei'ojt, \ 
Sermons, p. .”*0. 

Alphabetic, udj. In the order of the ill- 
jihnhet ; according to the series of letters. I 
In rending, he must couch, in n fair at phot* tick 
paper-hook, the notahlcst occurrences .— Howell, In- 
structions Jor Foreign Trorcl, p. 3H. 

The author probably had liis eye upon alphaMiek 
wriling in Ins own time. Country , Philemon , 
enuv. 4. 

Alphabetical, mlj. Same a* A 1 plmhet ic. 

1 have digested in mi alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and I h troughs in (treat Hri- 
I Ijuii, with their resfMs’tive tempers. -Swift. 

Then- won* fistls in that age who opposed the in- 
troduction of what was called tin* new light as 
KtrcuuouKlyasfiHils in our age have opposed tin- ini re- 
duction of vaccination ami railroads, as strenuously 
ns the fool* of an age anterior to the dawn of history 
doubtless opnosed the iutnwluetiim of the plough | 
and of alphabetical writing.— Macaulay, History of | 
| England, eh. iii. 

| Alphabetically, adv. In nn alphabetical 
i Tit ui titer ; according to the order of the 

letters. 

I bail once in ray thoughts to contrive a grammar, 
more than lean now comprise in short-hints; and 
a dictionary, alphabetically containing the wools of 
the language, which the deaf person is to learn.— 
Holder, Elements of Speech, 

Alpine, adj. 

1. Relating to the Alps. 

Avenge, O lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whoso 
honos 

Lio scatter’d on tho Alpine momitains cold. 

Milton, Sonnets, iviii. 
Do they sleep in winter like (iesner’s Alpine mice? 
— Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 243. 

Tho lifeless summits proud 
Of Alpine cliffs, wlien* to the gelid sky 
Snows pil’d on snows in wintry torpor lie. 

Thomson, Castle if Indolence, c. 8. 
2. High : in a general sense. 

Pa buy shades and nroraalick woods, 

L 2 
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That grace the plains, invest the peopled lolls. 

And up the more than alpine iiiounlains wave. 

Thomson, Summer. 
The sense of this words is strained; when, ‘he 
views the (hinges from alpine heights:' that is, 
fruii mountains like the Alps. — Johnson, Life of 
Akenstde. 

Some vague emotion of delight 
In mixing up an Alpine height, 

Some yarning toward the lumps of night. 

Tennyson, The Tiro Voters. 

ft. Denoting a peculiar kind of strawberry. 

The alpine everlasting or pmlilick strawberry.— 
Ma nr. 

Already, adv. At this present time, or at? 
smite time past : (opposed to futurity : as, 

4 Will lie come soon Y He is here already.' 

1 Will it Im* done Y It lias been done at- 
reuily). 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath lieon 
v °lrt ady answered may serve for answer.— llooker. 
Voii warn’d me -.till of loving two; 

('an 1 love him , alnady loving you ? 

, Brydt u, Indian Emperor. 

Si>e. Iho guards, frmi yon far eastern hill 
Alnady move, no longer stay afford ; 

If it'll in tin* air they wave Hit* fanning sword. 

Your signal to depart. Id., Stale of Innocence. 

Mi thods ror the advancement of piety are in the 
power of u prince limited like ours, by a strict exe- 
cution of the laws already in force, - Swift. 

Methiiiksu/mn/y I your tears survey, 

Already In-ar 1 he horrid 1 liimts 1 hej sjiy, 

Alnady we you a degraded toast, 

And all your honour in a whisper lost ! Pope, 
Als. adv. [A.S. (fil/rs, p*n. sing, of r.aUm 
all.] Also ; likewise. Obsolete. 

Sad reiiieiiihriuoi* now the prince amoves 
With fresh desire liis voyage to pursue; 

Als L’n» earn’d lu-r travel to renew., 
f Spenser, Fiterie Queen. 

Alto. adv. [A.S. talks Sira = nil so.] 

1. In the same manner; likewise. 

Ii ' -sc two, no doubt, arc contained the causes 
of tin* great deluge, us according to Moses.no also 
according to necessity; for our world affords mint ho 
treasures of water. T. Jiunut, Theory of the Earth. 

2. Sometimes nearly the same with in addi- 
tion. 

(«»d do so to me, and momnfoo: fur thou shalt 
surely die. I Sam -o I, xiv. U. 

Altar, s. [Lat. «/fr/rr.] 

1. IMjtce where offi’rings to heaven are laid. 

1 (lodess Inis, vvi|i|j (t’oddess word, 

0 right liallf hi lull alth 

Ormulnm, i. 10: ed. White. 
The goddess of the nuj>t ’:sl bed. 

Tird with her vain ilevotimis for tl e dead. 

Itcsolv’d the tainted liaml should lien-pell’d. 

M liit-li incense oll'cr'd, and her altar held. Dryden. 

2. Table in Christian churches where the 
communion is administered. 

Her grace rose, nnd with modest pace*. 
Came to the altar, w lien- *!»•• kiiccl'd and, saintlike. 
Cast her fair eyes to heav'u, and pray’d devoutly. 

ShaktSfuar, Henry VJ11. iv. 1. 

3. Species of metrical composition, ill which 
the length and position of the verses were 
made to correspond with the appearance of 
an altar. 

fa-ave w riling plays, and choose for thy command 
Some peaceful provims* in aerostiek land : 

There tlmu may'st wings display. and altars raise, 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 

Dryden, J toe Flecknoe , ver. 207. 

Altturaffe. s. See extract. 

Altarage, in Hnglish Kcclesinsticnl Tjiw, include* 
the offering made upon the altar, and the tithes de- 
rived to the priest by reason of liis administering at 
the altar. There has fas-n much dispute since tha 
Reformation with regard to vicar's claim upon tithcN 
ns altarage ; and it is now generally understood that 
the extent of the altarage de|N*mls cut iroly upon the 
usage and manner of endowment .— Encyclopedia 
Mctropolilana. 

Altar-cloth, a. Cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 

I should set down tho wraith, hooks, hangings, 
ami altar-cloths, which our kings gave this abbey.— 
Peach am. On Drawing. 

Their altar-cloths must not lie touched liut with a 
brush appropriated to lliat service— Bishop Hall , 
Remains, p.2W. • 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, • 

The silver vessels s]>arkle clean, 

Tho shrill hell rings, tho censer swings, 

And soleiiiii chaunts rescind fa-tween. 

9 Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

Altar-piece, s. Painting placed over the 
altar. 
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With what enthusiasm must a popish painter 
work for ail altar-piece / — l)r. IVarton, Essay on 
Pope, 1. 182. 

Altar-pis. a. V esscl in which the conse- 

crated host is kept. 

Yon altur-pix of gold is tho alioda 
And safe repository of their g»sl. 

A cross 1 m Used tifNin ’t the llends to scare, 

And flics which would the deity Iswnenr. 

Oldham, Satire against the Jesuits. 
Altarwlse. ndv. Placed or fashioned in the 
manner of an altar. 

Some year* before, 1 was told ho (the Hu Vo do In 

* Valet tc]‘ was at Paris, and Richelieu came to visit 
him : he having noliee or it. ltichclicu found him in 
a Cardinal's mp, kneeling at a table ,dtar-nrm\ with 
his I took and ImwIk in bis hand, anil candles burn- 
ing lH'fnrw him .— Ham It. Li tters, i. vl. 'Hi. 

It is plain, in the last injunction of the queen, 
fh'liwilieth.] that the holy table diiglit to stand at 
the upper end of the quire, north mid south, or 
allaru'ise . — Archbishop IaiiuI, Speech in Out St^r 
ChamUr. 

Alter, v. «. [Fr. altercr.] Effect a change* ; 
modify. 

Acts appropriated to tlio worship of ( Sod by his 
own appointment, must continue so, till himself 
liuth otherwise declared: for who, dares alter w hat 
(Sod hath appointed V —Hi simp Shltinyjlut. 

Alter, v. n. Undergo a rhsm/^e ; suffer mo- 
dification. 

Now, O king, cstai.i.sh thn decree, and sign the 
writing, that ii Ik* not cbnmrcd, according to the 
law of the Mi*di*s and Persians, which alUrvth not 
— Daniel , vi. 8. 

Alterable. adj. Capable of being altered or 
changed by something cKe; distinct from 
chimgcabje, or what changes, or may 
change itself. 

Tlint alterable rw poets are ren lilies in nature, will 
never be admitted by a considerate discerncr. ■ 
Qlanvillc, Sr, jmix Scirutijlea. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and un- 
certain. alt, cable by a thousand accidents, whieli 
wo enn licit her foresee nor prevent. — Hagers. 

I wish they bad Ijeen more clear in their direc- 
tions upon that mighty point. Whether the w-tlle- 
menl of the succession in the House of Hanover lie 
alterable or no :—SiriJl. 

Altarage. s. [Lnt. ah.] Hrecding, nourish- 
ing, or fostering of a child. Hun-. 

In Ireland they put their children to fosterers: 
the rich sell, the meaner sort buying the a/ferage of 
their children; and the reason is. I Krause in tin* 
opinion of the people, fostering has always been a 
stronger alliance than IiIikhI —Sir John Davits, On 
Ireland. 

Alterant, part, adj. Having the power of 
producing changes in any tiling. Obsolete. 

And whether the body be alt, rant or filtered, 
evermore a perception precedi-th operation ; for else 
all l todies would be alike one to another, /{aeon. 

Obsolete. 


Alternate, port. adj. Changeable. 

Tmlcr smiling she was dissimulate, 

Provocative with blinkes amorous, 

And sodainly changed and att crate. 

Angry as any .serpent veiiemous. 

Bight punptive with wordcs odious. 

Thus variant slie wus, who list take kepe, 

With one eye laugh, and w ith the other weep. 

Chaucer, Testament of Cryseyde. 

Alteration, s. Act by which u change is 
effected ; change effected. 

Atternt ion, t hough it Ik: from worse to hotter, lmth 
in it inconveniences, and those weighty. Hooker. 

8o he, with dillleulty and labour hard, 

"Mov’d on : . . 

But lie once past, soon alter, when man fell, 

Nlrangc alt, ration ! Sin ami death amain A 
Following his track (such was t lie will of hcavn !) 
l’av’d alter him a broad nnd lx-aten way. 

Milton. Paradise Lost, ii. 1021. 

No otlii-r alteration will satisfy; imr tliis neither, 
very long, without an utter abolition of nil order.— 
South. | 

Anpius Claudius admitted to the senate the sons ■ 
of those wlm had Im-cii slaves: by wbieb, and sue- 1 
eectling alterations, that eottncil degenerated into a 
most corrupt body.— Swift. 

The noble cliureli of St. Paul, without the walls, 
built by Theodosius the Great. kI»kk 1 ns it were the j 
one majestic representative of the Imperial Christian I 
Basilica till our own days. The ground plan of the • 
Itiuifiea must 1m: sought in the humbler church of X. ! 
Clemente, which alone retains it in its integrity: S. 
Maria Maggiorc, S. Lorcmui, and one or two others, i 
have been so overlaid with alterations as only to j 
. reveal to the moat patient Rtudy distinct signs of i 
tliolr original structure. Mil mm, History of Latin | 
, Christianity, b. xiv. ch. viil. j 

.Alterative. ac(j. Modifying: (chiefly used 
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in medicine : an alterative medicine being 
one which effects changes, but at the same 
time effects them gradually; opposed to 
a medicine winch brings about a sudden 
change). 

When there Is an eruption of humour in any part, 
it is not cured merely by outward applications, but 
by such alterative medicines as purify thu blood.— 
Jfr. //. More, Government of the Tongue. 

Alterative, s. Alterative medicine. 

Like an apotli ry’s shop, wherein are remedies 
fur all iiillrnulic.. .jf mind, purgatives, cordials, at- 
ti rati ci s.- Hurt on. Aunt, any of Milauehnty, p. 27b. 

A complete cure by atteratms operating oil the 
small capillaries, and b,v insensible discharges, must 
require length of time.— JSishop Berkeley, Siris, 
p.yh 

Altercate. ». n. [Lat. altercates , part, of 
(iltercor (alter) — quarrel, with the notion 
of alternation or reciprocity .J Wrangle; 

contend with. 

They have gone on altercating about the meaning 
of words rather Ilian about I Im reality of things.— 
Boone, Sermons. 

Altercation, s. Debate; wrangle; contro- 
versy. 

Ily this hot pursiiil of lower controversies amongst 
men professing religion, and agreeing in the prin- 
cipal foundations thereof, I hey conceive hope, that, 
ahold I lie higher principles themselves, time will 
cause alt* rent ion to grow .-Jim, ter. 

Their whole life was little loss tlirui a per|H'tunl 
wrangling and ath rent ion \ and Dial, many times, 
rather for victory and ostentation of wil, Ilian a sober 
and serious search of I rut h. - Hal, mtt, A paloyy. 

Tin- king called a third Parliament, and soon per- 
ceived that t lie opposition was stronger mid fieri er 
than ever. He now determined on a change of 
tactics. Instead of opposing nil indexible resistance 
to the demands of the Commons, he. after much 
alt, rent inn and many evasions, agreed to a compro- 
mise which, if lie had fail litully adhered to it, Wollld 
have averted a long series of calamities.— Macaulay, 
History of Kayla nd, ch. i. 

Altered, port. adj. Changed. 

Ho you unto 

How much her grace is alter'd on I lie sudden V 
How long tier face is drawn : how pale she looks, 
And of an earthy cold ? 

Slink, s/war. If, nry T 777. iv. 2. 

For the ways of writing plays in wise, I lint l it 
troublesome and slow; lint I am no way alt, ml 
from iny opinion of it, at least with any reasons 
which haw opposed it. Hrydui. 

Altera. adj. Acting by turns, in succession, 
each to the oilier. Hare. 

And (Jod made I wo great lights, great forUieiru.se 
To liinu : the greater to have rule by day, 

| Tin? less by night, at tern. 

Milton, Paradise t.,nd , vii. JIHI. 

Alternally. adr. Ry turns. Hare. 

All'raiiiiisand I’etivius did eoimiiand 
Those camps with equal power, but concord made 
Their govern men t more lirm . their men olieyeil 
Alt, rnatly liotli generals' eommaiids. 

May, Translation of l.nrau's Pharsalia, iv. 

Alternate, adj. By turns; one after an- 
other; reciprocal. 

Friendship consists pro|M‘rIv in mutual olllers, nnd 
a generous slrilij in alternate nets of kiuduras. — 
South. 

Hear how Tiniotbeus’ various In vh surprise, 

And \,\k\ alter nob passions fall n ml rise! 

\Vhilf, al each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then nielis with love. 

Pope. 

Alternate, s. That which happens alter- 
nately; vicissitude. 

And nm’d in pleasure, nr repos'd in ease, 

Grateful alhruafi s of substantial |M-:iee, 

They bless the long nocturnal inlluems: shod 
On the crown'd goblet, nnd tlm genial lied. Prior. 

Alternate, v. a. 

1. Perform, or upjioar, alternately. 

Those who, in their course. 

Melodious livmns alMiiit the sov 'reign throne 
Alternate all night long. 

M 'dton, Paradise hud, v. (LVS. 

Their liturgy is much interimsldlcd with singing 
performed in a tune, licit her artificial nor altogether 
neglected, but grave, alfrrnnbil, and branelusl with 
divers parts. - Sir E. Sandys, State qf Religion. 

2. Change one thing for another reciprocally. 

The most high God, in nil things appertaining 
unto this life, f<fr sundry wine ends alternates tho 
disposition of good and evil. - Grew. 

Alternate, v. n. Succeed or take place by 
turns. 
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Kflgo, shame, and grief, alternate in bis b twist, 

J. Philips, Blenheim, 830. 
Alternately, adr. In ulternathn. 

The Princess Melesinda. bath'd in tears, 

And toMM'd alternately with ho]K:s and frara, 

M ould learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 

,, , . Dryden. 

Unhappy man, whom aorrow thus nnd ngu 
To different ills ultimately engage. Prior. 

The rays of light are, by some cause or other, al- 
ternately disposed to lie reflected or ru fractal for 
ninny vicissitudes.— Sir I . Marion. 

Alternation. s. 

| J . Reciprocal succession of things. 

Thi one would Is* oppressed with eonstant heat, 
the other with iiisuirerable cold; ami so the defect 
of alternation would utterly impugn thn generation 
of all things.— Sir T. Hrinone, Vulgar Errours. 

2. Answer of the congregation speaking al- 
ternately with the minister. * 

Sueli alternations as are there Tin tho English 
liturgy 1 uw*d. must l»o by several persons.— Milton. 
Ajndugyfor Suieetymnnus. 

3. Alternate performance : (in the choral 

sense). 4 

Antiphones I know they hail:- -but this came to 
no more than our alternation hL the most ordinary 
Hinging of the psalms, by way of responds, but ail iii 
the same time and tune, and without any descant- at 
all. : Gregory, Pnsfhitma.y. 52. 

i be found amongst them, 


Then* an* anthems to 1 

when* every syllable has its just length ; each purl of 

I a seutenn 1 ils pmper |w use ; wlwrethe words an* not 

I (‘onflised by |HTplexmg nlhruahnns, or rendered 

J tnlioiis by iimuressiir.v n'|K'titions.->Viwy«, Essay 
on Church Mustek, p. l;tl) (l 

Alternative, s. Choice given of two things ; 
so that if one bo rejected, the other must 
be taken : (often used laxly of morn than 
two). 

A si range alternative .... 

Must ladii'S haw a doctor, or a dance? Young. 

It is utterly vain to argue that the threat of civ il 
consequences, which was hold over the (.'onviK-al inn 
or l.sil as tho alternative to follow upon their re- 
sistance to t lie claim of the Crown, could (h*stn , v tho 
validity of their formal act. Gladstone, Tin Stats 
in its Relations with the Church, ch. vii. 

lie j Wol.se, vj was t<Ki wise to lie dissaved with out- 
ward pi-ON]M-rity ; he knew well that there lay Ivclnm 
it jibe Church in Koisi|k* and at home, Ibe alb r- 
uativi • of min <>r amemliiieiit, and tberelbn* lie 
familiarised Henry with Ibe si-nse that a nToiiiui- 
tion was inevitable. — Fronde, History <f England, 
oh. ii. 

Alternative, adj. Following by turns. 

The manners,’ tho wits, the health, the age, tho 
si rcngtli, and stature or men daily vary, but so ns by 
a vicissitude and revolution I bey return again to tliu 
former points from which they declined, and again 
ilts 'line, and again n't urn. by alternative and inter- 
changeable course.- -Itakricill, A/udogy, p. 41. 

Alternatively, tub. In an alternate manner; 
by turns ; reciprocally. 

An appall alternatively made may lie tolerated by 
the civil law as valid. Aylijfe, Pa nry m Juris Ca- 
li, miei. 

The pestles nre not lifted up altogether. Imt alter- 
natively, to make Hie powder turn the letter in the 
working.— History of Gunpmder, ill llishop Sprat's 
History of the Royal Society, p. 2*0. 

Alternity. s. Rty-.iprocal succession ; vicis- 
situde ; the taking in turns. Hare. 

They imagine that an animal of tho inalcst dimen- 
sions. nnd longest duration, should live in a con- 
tinual motion, without the alternity and vicissitude, 
of rest, whereby all other animals coiitinufc.— Sic T. 
Bruicne, Vulgar Errours. 

Although, conj. Same as T b o u g h. 

We all know, that many thirigs aro licllcved, 
although they Ikv intricate, oliseim*, and dark; al- 
though they exert'd the reach and mimeily of our 
wits, ywv, although in tills world they bo no way 
possible to la> uilderstiKKl. — Hooker. 

Me the gold of Franco did not scduco, 

Although I did admit it ns n motive 
Tho sooner to effect what 1 intimdod. 

Shakespear, Henry V. it. 2. 

Tho st ress must Ik* laid upon a majority; without 
which thn law's would bo of littlu weight, although 
they be good additional aocuritieH.— Swift. f 

Alttaoaaat. adj. TJ^at. altisonant, - antis J 
High-sounding ; lofty in sound. 

Speculative and positive cfootrinea, and altisonant 
phrases.— Eoclyn, rrtface. 

Altitude, s. [Lat. altitude.] 

1. Height of a place; space measured up* 
word. 
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Ten mute it each make not the altitude 
Which thou hast perpendicularly Hell. 

tih/tkrspfiir. Kina Lear, iv. fl. 

Some detyie tho perpendicular altitude of tho 
highest mountains to lit four mill's; of hem but 
fifteen Airlong*.- -Sir T. llrmcne. Vulgar Errours. 

She shines above, we know, but in what place. 

Slow near the throne, and heav’n’s mux-rial face, 

By our weak upticks is but vainly puew’d; i 

Distance and alt it adit conceal the reNt. hrytlcn. 

(hi either hank of the ample Seine tfie cultivated , 
and populous country was dotted with lloiirishiriK ; 
bourgndes nnd splendid structures: the nresent re- : 
niainaof tho I’aialN-dcR-Tlicruies attest the nncicnl 
strength of the eilillee then towering in liahyloninn 
altitude.— Sir F. Palgrave, History if Enytmul anil ; 
of Normandy, i. 439, '* j 

Sf. Elevation of any of the heavenly bodies j 
above the horizon. 

Kvi*n unto tho latitude of fifty-two, tho cflleaoy 
thereof is not much considerable, whether wo eon- . 
wider its ascent, meridian, altitude , or slxxlc above { 
the horizon. ■ Sir T. Untrue, Vulpar Errotirs. j 

llaa not a poet more virtues and vi«*4 within his 
circle, cannot ho observe them and their in fluenees 
in their opnmitions anil conjunctions, in their alti- 
tude t and (lepressions.— Ryuu-r. 

ft. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thiwe menilxTN which are pairs, stand by one 
another ill iviual altitude , and answer on each side 
one to another. Ray. j 

4. Height of excellence ; superiority. | 

Your attitude oiTends the eyes j 

Of those who want the power to rise. Swift, 

5. Height of degree ; highest, point. 

lie did it to please his mother, and to bo jwrtly 
proud ; which he is, even to tho altitude of his virtue. 
—ShnkfJtpear, tJoriohums, i. I. 

Altogether, adv. [see Together.] 

1. Completely; without restriction ; without 
exception. 

It is in vain to speak of planting laws and plot- 
ting policy till the jample lie altogether suhduisl. - 
Rpnuur, Vine of the State of Ireland. 

We i'cd not in the world any (XHiple that hnlli 
livisl altogether without religion, t looker. 

If death and danger an* things that n*nlly cannot : 
he endured, no mail could ever lx* obliged to siiifcr ! 
for his conscience, or to die for his reliirion : it Wing , 
altogether as alamrd to iinagiiie a man obliged to j 
suffer, ax to do impossibilities.— South. j 

I do not altogether disapprove of the manner of i 
interweaving texts of scripture through the style of 
your sermon. — S ic\ft . 

2. Ooiijimctly; in company: (this is rather 
all together). 

Cousin of Somerset, join von with me. 

Ami all together . with tho Duke of Suffolk, 

WeTl quickly hoisc Duke Humphrey from his scat. 

Shakes pear, Henry T7. Part II. i. 1 . 1 

Alto- rule vo. s. [Ital. *- high relief.] Sculp- 
ture on a flat surface, ill which the figures 
are very prominent without lieing wholly 
detached, and are raised at least one half. 

itisabnek in alhureliero that Wars all the ridi- 
cule; though one would think a prominent belly a 
mom reasonable object of it : since the last is gene- 
rally the effect of intcin|x>raiiee, and of a man's own 
crcatiou.— llay. Essay on Deformity. 

Aludel. s. [H Sec extract. Obsolete. 

Aludel, In t'hemlstry, an earthen pot, or cucur- 
bits. formerly used for containing tnilmtances for 
distillations. It was open at Ixitli ends, that a series 
might Ixi readily joined iu^'thrr.—Encyclopadia 
Mctropolitnna. 

Alum. s. [Lat. alumen.'] Sulphate of alumina 
und potassa. 

Although tho term alum ( alumen of tho Romans, 
fftvvnipia of the(irceks) occum in tlie writings of 
Herodotus [s/e 1, Hippocrates, Pliny, Dioscondes, 
and other ancient writers, yet it is not sat isfactorily 
proved that our alum wax the substance referred to. 
On the contrary, the learned Beckmann has assertnl 
that the alum of the (in>cks and Romans was sul- 
phate of iron, and toat tho invention of our alum 
wa* certainly later than the twelfth century. But 
Heller, who u supposed to have lived in t he eighth 
century, was acquainted with alum, and dcw-rilx-s 
the method of burning it ; and It is not, 1 think, 
improbable that even Pliny was acquainted wit h it, 
though lie did not distinguish it from sulphate of 
iron. — Pereira, Elements of Materia Main'll. 

Alum-stone, s. Stone or calx used in sur- 
gery : (perhaps alum calcined, wliich then 
becomes corrosive). ' 

She gargled with oxyorate, and was in flow day* 
cured, by touching it with tliu vitriol and alum- 
"o***. —Wiseman, Surgery. 

Altaian. «. Oxide of Aluminum. 

That alumina la an oxidized body wax proved by 
"*vjr. The propriety of this inference has been 
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demonstrated by Wohler, who has procured alumi- 
nium in a pure state,- Turner, (Jhemistry. 

A1 6 ml nons. adj. Hclating to alum or con- 
sisting of alum. 

Nor do wo reasonably conclude, Wmim', by a cold 
nnd aluminous moisture, it is nlileu while in resist 
the tin*, Unit from ii peculiarity uf nature it sub- 
sisteth and liveth in it. Sir T. It m true. 

Altalnnm. x, Sec Alumina. 

^l/xNf/NMiw.nbiminiuin.oriiliiiniiini. is I lie m^all ic 
base of tho earth alumina.- Pereira, Elements of 

f Materia Meilira. 

Alumlmh. adj. Having tlie nnturc of alum. 
Hare. 

Upon discoursing concerning Irish slate, Sir W il- 
lism Potty remarked that there wen* two sorts in 
In land : tho one more strong or slaty, found at 
Slnne in the romMy of Meath; the other nil earth or 
hole, being blacker anti lesx slaty tlinii tlie funner, 
tasting something almuish, nnd Ix-imc found nenr 
some places which afford iiliiui. - History of the. 
ltoyal Society, iv. 1!NL 

Alveary, s. [Lat. alrcarium - beehive.] 
Hook serving as a repertorium or thesau- 
rus. Obsolete. 

Within ayenre orlwn, they had gathered together 
a great volume, which (for tin: njit similitude lw- 
tweene the gixid scholars and diligi-nt 1 m*cs in gather- 
ing their wax and liouie into their hi\e) I ntlhxl 
them their nlvearie : both fora memorial) by whom 
it was made, and also liy this name to encourage 
other to the like diligence, for that they should mil 
we their wort hie praise for the same' unworlhihc 
drowned in oblivion.— Barret, To the- Heath r. 

Alway, or Alwaya. adv. [A.S. nd=- all, 
xvteg « way.] 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time : (op- 
posed to sometime , or to nertr). 

That, which sometime is expedient, doth not 
ultra ys no continue. Hooker. 

M:ui never is, but ahrays to lie blest. Pope. 

I loath it; I would not live aheay ; let me alone; 
for my days are vanity.— Job, \ ii. 10. 

2. Constantly; without variation : (opposed 
to sometimes , or to note und then). 

lie is ahrays great, when some great occasion is 
presented to him.— hrydnx. 

Leave us not. we beseech thee, destitute of 1 hv 
manifold gifts, nor yet of grace louse them at my 
to thy honour ami glory .— Collect for St. Harnahas 
Day. 

Am. co/nda of present time , in the first per- 
son singular. 

[The principle upon which we separate 
neuter from active verbs, when, as far as j 
the mere sound is concerned, tin* words j 
are the same, if consistently acted on, 
leads us to separate urn as the simple copula | 
from urn the verb. Am the verb will be 
found under the next head. 

The second point which requires notice 
is the meaning of the word copula , and the 
reason why it is used here as the name 
of a part of speech. Whatever am in the 
ordinary sense of the word may Ik*, it is not 
a verb. The essence of a verb lies in the 
fact of its being able to form the predicate 
of a proposition. It does something more. 
It forms the copula as well ; inasmuch as, 
since a proposition falls into three parts, 
tlie subject, the predicate, and the copula, 
the verb delivers the predicate and the 
copula together. If it give the predicate 
only it is a participle ; ns, I uni speaking. 
If it give both it is a verb; as, I speak. 
Every verb then contains two elements, 
the copula and the predicative; the latter 
being, when we consider it as a part of 
speech, participial. It is clear that am, in 
such an expression as the one just given, 
is neither verb nor participle. All that can 
he said of it is that it forms an element in 
the notion conveyed by the word. This is 
tin* reason for avoiding the ordinary name, 
verb substantive ; for so the word am (to 
which we may add be and was) is gene- 
rally named. It is as little a verb as a 
substantive, and as little a substantive us a 
verb. It is a part of speech per xe. 

What it does is this : it shows that the 
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subject and predicate stand in a relation 
to one another. When it stands alone, it 
shows that they agree. When it is fol- 
lowed by not , ft shows that they differ, i.e. 
that the uttributc conveyed or suggested 
by the predicate is not common to it and 
the subject. It is a sign of (‘quality or 
non-equality rather than might else; and 
in this abstract form it should be consi- 
dered. 

There are several faets supplied by Com- 
parative Philology which lead us to belieto * 
that it was not used affirmatively until after 
a negation had l>ecn current. In more than 
one language it is wholly absent, so tlmt 
fire hot -fire is hot. hi such cases fire 
not hot preceded fire is hot. 

* The pure ;m<] simple copula enters into 
the expression of agreement or disagree- 
ment between the subject and predicate, 
and nothing more. It takes no cognizance 
of tho maimer in which they disagree or 
agree. Im most languages, however, it 
conveys the superndded notion of Time as 
well. l*’or this reason am is called the 
copula of present time ; irns being that of 
past; and he that of indefinite time. 

Such are the reasons for the innovation 
upon the ordinary phraseology conveyed ill 
tlie words copula ofpresmt time. 

The analysis of the word in respect to its 
form is another matter. In n^pcct to its 
form, am is a copula and something more 
It is a copula and a subject ; and, so far 
as it is this, it may he called a verb sub- 
stantive ; but this is not the sense in which 
the term lias been used. 

The final -wi is no part of the original 
word ; but, on the contrary, it is the sign of 
the iirst person singular : in other words, 
it is the m in the Latin word su-m, and the 
(•reck word h-/u. This means that it is 
the English equivalent to what the Greek 
grammarians call the verbs in -//». Tlie 
fragmentary nature of this form is mea- 
sured by the fact that, even in the Latin 
no words retain it lmt sum and intptnm. 
In the Liilmunie and Slavonic it is Hourly 
as fragmentary, tlie forms being fuller; as, 
dtimi ■■■■ in imii do -1 give, in Old Higli- 
Gcrmaii the first. person present of the 
verb meaning stand is t-fn-m ; so that. if. is 
in the 0.1I.G. di\ Won that the form under 
notice is just, a little less fragmentary than 
elsewhere. 

In the languages derived from Latin the m 
is either changed into a as in the Italian 
sn-no-‘ am, or wholly lost, as in the French 
suis or the Spanish soy. In the Scandi- 
navian languages, also, the m is lost. 

In A.S. the form was com, the c being 
sounded as y : 

‘ r am a man 

More sinned against limn sinning.' 

Shakes pear. King Lear, ill. 2. 

ArL— This is the copula in the second 
person: tlie - 1 being (like the -wi in am) no 
pari of the original word hut a personal 
sign. Its origin, however, is obscure ; in- 
asmuch as tlie ordinary ending in the 
singular number was -sf, ns in call-est, 
ami in the older stages of the language, 
-x, as soh-eix , seek-est in Mccso- Gothic, 
mid in Old Saxon. Art , then, was pro- 
bably in its origin plural . The only 
other second persons singular* which end 
in -t arc wilt nnd shalt ; of which it is 
ouly the first that is fruly in the present 
tense; shall being, originally, a perfect. 
See Shall. 
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subject for the clue to this very obscure 
etymon.] 
v. n. Exist. 

For knowing that I am, I know thou art ; 

Since that must needs exist, which can import. 

Prior. 

For tho proposition *T mu' no one who utters it 
eon tlml any proof liut the invariable existence of 
his belief in it.— Herbert Spencer, Principles of 
fyychalogy, b. iii. eh. ii. 

Amabilltj. g. [Fr. amabilite ; from Lilt. 
amabilitas] Same as Amiability. Ob - 

solete. 

In nil the course of virtuous moditntlon. the soul 
is like n virgin invited to a matrimonial cent rm:t ; it 
inquires into tho condition of the person, his estate 
mid disposition, and other circumstances of ama- 
bility and i\es\n\- Jems y Taylor, O' real Exemplar, 
p. fiO. 

No rules can mnko amability, our liduds and 
apprehensions made tliat ; and so is our felicity. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

s. [?] German tinder. 

The si distance sold in the Nhops os amadou, nr 
(Icrman tinder, is prepared from this as well as tho 
preceding spreies [1'ol.vporus fomeiiLa nils and l’o- 
1 spurns igmnrius] h.v cutting the fungus in slices, 
bretiug it, and then soaking it in a solution of nitre, 
mid afterwards drying it. When impregnated with 
gun pi aider, it is called black nutation. Amadou, 
or (fermau tinder, has lieeii recommended h.v Mr. 
Wcullierlield as mi clastic medium lor applying 
support and presNUn*. ami as a defence to fender 
and delicate parts. It does not loss; its elasticity 
like lint.- /'rni'w, Kb meats if Mattria JMiea. 

In A.b. the equivalents to are. were of ATTl tt ; n f|f y 
two kinds. 


With t takeu away as the personal end- 
ing, on the one side, and hi, on the other, the 
parts that stand over for comparison are a, 
(from tt-nt) and nr (frdm nr-/); a fact 
which leads ns to ask whether the two 
words are the same; in other words, 
whether the r he radical, and (if radical) 
why it is wanting in am. The facts which 
bear upon this will come in the sequel. 

The A.S. form was curt : 

‘And Nathan said to David, Thou art the 
man.'- 2 Samuel, xii. 7. 

‘As the liushiind is, tho wife is: thou art mated 
wil h ii elowu. 

And the grossness ofhis nature will have weight 
to drag thee down.' 

Tennyson, toekslcy llall. 

Is . — The copula in the th ird person singu- 
lar. The fuller ami older form was isA; 
word for word the ist of the modern Ger- 
man, the est of the Latin, the csti of the 
(jreck, the anti of the Sanskrit. The A.S. 
form was is : 

'AH flcsli is grass/ r 

Arc . — The copula in plural number for 
all persons ; ire are, ye are , they are. lien* 
the personal ending is wanting; the -r being 
the r in ar-t. 


In the dialect of Wessex, or the West 
Saxon, the so-called verb substantive rstn : 

In Atm- 1 am. Wi syndon-ice arc. 

bu earl = //him art. (Ji symlwi-//e are. 

Hu is— /u? is. Hi syndo n—lluy are. 

In the northeni, or Northumbrian dialect, 
however, the plural was wi, yi, hi aran; 
the form sym/nii, or syml, (the German 
tcyn ,) being eitlier rare or out of use. 

From this it lias been inferml tliat it is 
from the Northumbrian rather than the 
W r est-Saxon that the literary English is de- 
rived. 

Again, ns the West-Saxon and German 
forms ure generally forms of aw*, whilst 
that root is rare in the Scandinavian lau- 


[A.S. on mm/ tit on main, 
might, or strength.] With energy. 

lireat lords, from Ireland am 1 come amain , 

To signify Hint rebels Him- are up. 

Shakespear, Henry VT. Part II. iii. 1. 
The bills, to their .supply. 

Vapour and cxludsition dusk and moist, 

Kent up amain. Mil/un, Paradise- Last, xi. 710. 
From lienee the boar was mus'd, and sprung 
amain. 

Like light’ii ing .sudden, on tho wnrriour I min. 

Hints down I lie trees ln-foro Iii in, slinkes I he ground, 
The forest echoes to the crackling sound. Dryd « n. 

Am&lgam. s. [Gr. = anything 

emollient or softening, poultice.] Same 
as Amalgam a, of which word it is the 
current form. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to pro- 
cml front the new texture resulting from the coa- 
lition of the miugliil ingredients, tlmt make up tin: 
amalgam. — Boyle. 


gauges, the form are is one of the words Alloy in which one of tlu; 

to vriiich a Danish origin has Ik'cii assigned, ! ,tt rials w mercury. Obsolete. 
find that with a show of plausibility ; the 
Scandinavian form being (in Danish) 

Jag, da. )i»n vr=f am, thou art, he is, 

VI, I, do ere- We, ye, they are, 

to the exclusion of any of the English or 
other variations. 

The evidence that am, art , and is are the 
same word lies in the following table : — 

Drrek . 

Latin . . 

Sanskrit 
/end . 

Tiitlmnnie . 

Old Sclavonic 
ltussiaii 
Servian 
Mieso-I inthie 
leelaudii: . 

English 

The derivation of what we must, ctfe the 
root of tlu* forms tun, art , are, and is, is a 
point upon which there are only hypotheses. 

All tlmt the preceding instances have . shown 
is tlmt. the root in question is -it, with some 
second sound attached to it. To this we 
may adil that the sound is the basis 
of one of the Demonstrative Pronouns, of 
which, in the modern English, she. is the 
only representative. See She. Can the 
so-culled verb substantive have licen, in 
its origin, a demonstrative pronoun; so 
that 1 am is an abstraction from I here, 
or some allied Motion? Mr. Garnet has 
given many cogent reasons in favour of 
this fiMPf tnd I refer to his puper on the 
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tipi. 

fix. 

itrri. 

sum. 

ft. 

est. 

as mi.. 

asi. 

asti. 

ah mi. 

asi. 

ashti. 

esmi. 

ess i. 

vsti. 

ysmy. 

yesi. 

yesty . 

tsm. 

esi. 

est. 

yrsam. 

yesi. 

yest. 

iut. 

is. 

ist. 

fin. 

ert. 

er. 

am. 

art. 

is. 


Tlie retort brake 
And whnt wan sav'd was put into the I'ellicane, 

Amt sign'd with Hermes' seal.— I think ’twas so. 

Wc should have a new amalgama. 

It. Jonson, Alrhymisl, i. X. 

Tliev have* attempted to confound nil sorts of 
citizens, as well ns they rmilil, into one homoge- 
neous mass; nml then they have divided this their 
amalgama into a number of incoherent republicks. 
Burke. 

Amalgamate, v. n. Unite by amalgama- 
tion. 

Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal virtues 
compacted and amalgamahtl into one.- Ilurke. 

Amalgamation, s. Mixture by means of 
an amalgamation ; close union. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any 
of the metals. Tlie manner is thus in gold, the rest 
are answerable: Take six parts or mercury, mix 
them hot in a crucible, and pour them to one part of 
gold made red hot in another crucible; stir these 
well that they may incoriiorato ; then cast the moss 
into cold water, mid wash it.— Bacon. 

The peculiarity in his ease was tho unusual defect 
of amalgamation ami subordination : tho highest 
lay side by side witli tlie lowest: not morally com- 
bined with it and spiritually transfiguring it, but 
1 tumbling in tialf-mechanicnl juxtaismition with it, 
and, from time to time, as llm mini alternation 
chanced, irradiating or eclipsed by it. — Carlyle, 
Miscellanies, liecieu' of Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Hut, in fad, tho two hostile elements of which 
it consists have never been known to form n perfect 
amalgamation ; and at length, in our own time, they 
havo been completely and professedly separated.— 
Maeaulay , Essays, Ifallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory. 

Amaigune. v. a. Mix metals by amalga- 
mation. Amalgamate. Hare. 

Whnt is somo three ounces of fresh materials ? — 
Is’t no more?— No more, Sir, of gold, to amalgame, 
with somo six of mercury.—//. Jonson, Alchymist , , 
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verbal abs . Amalgamation 

Mare. 

Thu caro and wo. 

That wo had in our matured subliming, 

And in amalgaming, and caJccning 
Of quicksilver. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tales , Yeoman's Tale, 

AraawnkwiU. g. [Lilt.] PcrSOIl wllO writCS 
what another dictates ; or copies what 
lias been written by another. 

1 had not tliat happy leisure; no amanuensis , no 
assistants. — Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, To 
tho Header, 12. 

In so many copies ns have lorn made of thegosjiel, 

*' before printing was known ; ami considering tho 
many translations of it into several Jangtuiges, where 
the idioms arc different, and tlie phrases may be 
mistaken; together with tlie natural slips of omm- 
Huenses; it is mueli more wonderful that there are 
no more various lections, than that there are so 
man y.—Ixslie, Tenth of Christianity, 52. 

Tlie principal design of llcntley's notes is to provo 
tliat Milton's native text was vitiated by an intlnitn 
variety of licentious interpolations, nml factitious 
readings, which, ns he pretends, proereded from ttm 
artillce, the ignorance, or the misapprehension, of an 
amanuensis, to wliom Milton. Iicing blind, luid been 
cotnisdlcd to dictate Ida verses.— 7'. War ton, Prtjaee 
to Milton's Smaller Poems. 

l)r. l*lirr, on his return to Hatton, summoned to 
his aid the pn*sent writer, as an amanuensis. Paid, 
Life * f Dr. Parr. i. 375. 

Am&raeiu. s. Plant so culled. See Sham- 
rock. 

And at their fret the emeus brake like Are, 

Violet, amaraens, and asphodel, 

Lotos ami lilies. Tetytyson, (Enone . 

Amaranth, s. [Lat. amaranth us ; from (?) 
Gr. d not, pupniVw - wither.] In Poetry 
Imaginary flower, supnosed never to fade. 

Immortnl amaranth l a flower which ouco 
In parodist*, fast by the tn*c of life, 

Jb»gan to bloom ; but ncmivi, for man's offence, 

To henv’n remov’d, where tlrat it grew, tluTe grows, 
And flowers aloft, shading the fount iff life. 

Milton, Paradise Last, iii. IVi. 

Amaranthine, nttj. Kiluting to amaranths ; 
consisting of amaranths. 

Hy tlie streams l hat ever flow, 

Jty tin: fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the Klysian flowers, 

Hy those happy souls lliat dwell 
111 yellow meads <if Asphodel, 

Or amaranthine I lowers. 

Adieu to ravishing deligtils, 

Hiirh rant u res and romantic (lights; 

To Ooddcsscs so heavenly sweel, 

Expiring shepherds lit their fret ; 

To silver meads and shady bowers. 

Dressed up with amaranthine- flowers. 

Amsuitude. .v. [Lat. timants -■ bitter.] Bit- 
terness. Hare. 

What ama ri fade or ncriinony is deprehended in 
clmler, it ucipiires from a commixture of melauelmly, 
or external malign bodies.— Ilarvey, Discourse oj 
(burnt mpt ions. 

Am&ii. v. a. 

1. Collect together in one heap or mass. 

The rich man is not Maim'd, as having made use 
of any unlawful means to amass riches, ns having 
thriven by fraud and injustice.- Bishop Atterhury, 
Sermons. 

Win n we would think of infinite space, or dura- 
tion, wc, at first step, usually make some very large 
idea, ns perhaps millions of nges, or miles, whidi 
possibly we doublu and multiply several times. All. 
that we thus amass together in our thought i* 
positive, and tlm assemblage of a great uumlier of 
positive ideas of space or duration.— Lodi-. 

2. Add one thing to another : (generally with 
some share of reproach, eitlier of eager- 
ness or indiscrimination). 

Such as amass all relations, must err in some, and 
be unhelieved in many. ■■ Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Erronrs. 

Do not content yourselves with mere wonts, lrat 

? rour improvements only amass a lirap of uuiiilcl- 
igiblu phrases.— Watts, Improvement of the Mind. 
The life of Homer lias been written, by amassing 
of all the trail it ions and hints thu writers could 
meet with, in order to tell a stoiy of him to tho 
world.- Pope. 

Am&si. s. Assemblage; accumulation. Ob- 
solete. 

This pillar is but a medley or amass of all the rm 
cedent ornaments, making a new kind by stealth.— 
Sir II. Wotton, 

Am&aaxnent. s. Heap ; accumulation ; col- 
lection. Hare. 

What is now, is but an oaoiMMtf of lmaginv7 


Pope. 


Swiff. 
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conceptions. prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 
infinite tin postu res — Ulanville, Scepsis Scientijlca. 
Amfoe. v. tiy [from mate.] Accompany; 
entertain lis a companion. Obsolete. 

A lovely twvy of fair ladies sate. 

Courted of trinny a jolly pimunour, 

The which did them in modest wise amate. 

And carh one sought his lady to nggratn. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Amite, v. a. [from N.Fr. amater ~ weaken, 
depress.] Terrify ; perplex ; discourage ; 
puzzle. Obsolete. 

Hut in the porch, that did them sore a mate, 

A flaming Are yiniit with smoiihlry smoko ' 

And stinking sulphure, that with griesly halo 
And dnftdftill horror did all entrauncp choko, 
Enforced them their forward footing to revoke. 

Spenser, Faerie Quern. 

Vf hen we are so easily dur’d and amatta with 
every sophism, it is a certain argument of great de- 
fect of inward furniture uud worth.— Males, Golden , 
Remains, i:i. 

Ye bene rijrhl hard amahd, gracious lord, 

And of your ignorance great merveill make, 

Whiles cause not well conceived ye mistake. 

Spenser, Faerie Quern. 

Amatedr. s. [Fr.] One who follows a pur- 
suit from his love of it, rather than for tin? 
emolument which it. brings : (opposed to 
professional). 

it must always he, to those who are the greatest 
amateurs or even professors of revolutions, a matter 
very hard to prove, t lint the late French government 
whs no bad, 1 hat not Iking worse, in the infinite de- 
vices of men, could come ill its place.— Hit He. 

He hud boon a very iiulilfereiiL musical amateur in 
his heller days; ami vdien lie fell with his brother, 
resorted for support to playing a clarionet as dirty 
as himself in a small Theatre Ore host ra. — Dickens, 
Little Dorrit, eh. vi. 

This was no had mistake, as it ncrurr'd, 

This supplicator being an amateur. 

By run, Don Juan, xvi.ft!). 

Used a o'er tiro /l//. 

I, md .sievin' was a gmid scholar and amateur 
eaMii.Nl. Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

AmatlvenoM. s. In VhrennUnjij. Feeling 
which determines towards sexual inter- 
course*. 

The families falling under this genus do not form 
ideas or proenre knowledge: their sole function is 
to produce a propensity ,,f a certain kind. These 
faculties are common to the lower annuals. |)r. 
Caldwell lias given a summary of the principal rea- 
sons Ibr considering the cerebellum to lie the 
organ of aniatieciiiSH.— Cambc, Sysfun of Pitre - 
Votayg. 

Amatdrlal. mlj. Relating to love*. Harr. 

I .eland mentions eight books of his epigrams, 
amatonal verses, and poems on philosophical sub- 
jects. T. Wartun, History . f Ft igiisfi JWtry. 

Amat6rlous. ndj. Relating to love. Harr. 

This is no men* a mat arums novel; but this is a 
deep and serious verity.- Milton , iWlrme and Dis- 
cipline tf Pimrce, i •’». 

Amatory. adj. Relating to love; causing 
love. 

Though somewhat lam*. exnlHTant.aud truculent 

When wroth; w lide pleased, she was as tin.* a figure 
As those who like tli'iigs rosy. ripe, and succulent. 

Would w isli to look on, while they an* in v igoiir. 
She could repay each amatory look you lent 

With interest .and in turn was wont with rigour 
To exact of l ‘lipid’s bills llm full amount 
At sight. Jlymn, Don Juan, ix. 02. 

ArnaunSsis. s. [dr.] EiiMiseeptibility to 
light, from loss of nervous power in the 
retina. 

Hut light may la* freely admitted, midyct no v isieii 
ensue. . . The fault is in the nervous matter that 
should risrive and transmit the impression. . . . 
^'ovv persons in thiscondil ion nivsaid to have a man- 
rum. The term is fruiu tin* Creek w .r«l 
wliu'li sign i tics obscure or dark. It expresses various 
degrees of imiierfccl v ision, from defective nervous 
iimcUon.- Di\ IVatsau, On tlm Principles and Prac- 
tice of Thy sic, loot. xx. * 

Amaurotic, adj. Pertaining to A mu urn si s. 

Mr. Lawrence's doctrine, that fulness and conges- 
tion of the vessels originally had to the amaurotic 
infection, may lie more correct than the theory 
which refers the blindness simply to weakness.— 
Cooper, Surgical Dictionary, voe. Amaurosis. 

Amaae. v. a. [N.Fr. ernaier . j 
I* Confound with terror or wonder; perplex. 

will makunmny people amazed iitihee, and 
their kings shall be horribly afraid for thou.— Ezekiel, 
uni. 10. 

2. Confuse with wonder. 

That canuot choose but amaze him. If lie bo not 
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amazed, he will be mocked ; if ho bo amazed, lie wfll 
every way lie mocked. — S/uikespear, Merry Wives 
of Windsor , v. .1. 

Amase. s. Astonishment; confusion: (either 
from fmr or minder). Obsolete. 

Fairfax, whoso uaniu in arms through Hurn)* 
rings. 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praise, 

And nil lier jealous moiutrchs with amaze. 

Milton, Sonnets, y|. ]. 
Meantime tin* Trojan euts his watery way, 

Pil’d on his voyage through the curling sea. 

Then casting back liis eyes with dire amaze. 

Sees oil the 1'un irk shore tin* mountain blaze. 

Drydrn. 

Am&zedly. nth. Confusedly; with amaze- 
ment; with confusion. 

I sfieak amasidly, and it Incomes 
My marvel, and my message. 

Shah spear. Winter's Tale , v.l. 
Stands MsicMIi \\\m amazt dl y ! 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprit re. 

Id., Maebdh, iv. 1. 

Am&sedneai. s. Attribute* suggested by 
Amazed; stale of lieing amazed; asto- 
iiisliinetit; wonder; confusion. 

1 was by at tlm opi ning of llie Inrdcl, heard the 
old shepherd deliver the manner how hit fuiuiiiit; 
whereiipmi, alter a little a mazed mss, we were all 
eoinmanded out of the chaililicr. —S/udtsjuar, 
Winter's Tide, v. 2. 

Am&zement. s. 

1. Such a confused apprehension as does not 
leave reason its full force ; extreme fear; 
horror. 
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as. ±9 -tv Iambamt 

; Amazon-like. atlj. [two words, rather than 
j a compound; also a compound in which 
I the first element is a proper, father titan a 
common , name'; also one which retains the 
original accent Amazon.] Resembling 
an Amazon. 

His hair, French-like, stares nn his frighted head, 
One lock, Amazon-like, dishevelled. 

Bishop Hall, Satires, iii. 7. 

A count ry-wcncli Amazon-like did ride, 

To sit more sure, with either leg nstrido. 

Drummond, Sonnets. 

'Amazonian, ndj. 

1. Warlike : (usually applied to a vintqo). 

Mahomet, by right of primogeniture, claimed hut 
could not have l lie crown, so strong a faction was 
raised by his virago sister. I’lTia-Conconna, in tlm 
Is'hnlfnf Ismael the second brother: couiiiiund was 
given to Sahuns-Mir/a. ircneral of the horse, to re- 
taliate his J Mahomet 's' amazonian sister; and ac- 
• cordiiitfly her head with Iut long curled hair dang- 
ling down was. upon a spmr’s point, pn'seuted to 
Malimnct. -Sir T. Hcrtwrt. Tram Is, p. 27S». 

1 do not less willingly own my weakness than niv 
ncx, being far from anv such amazonian lmld- 
nc«s ns a Herts to conlind with so many Ii*2fcrii€*«i 
and godly men. - Jen my Taylor, Artificial Hand 
Sumnuss, p. 

How ili-lK'sei-niiiivT is it iu thy si-v. 

To triumph like :tu amazonian trull ! 

Shah spine . Ih ury 17. Part III. i. 4. 

2. Relating to the Amazons. 

Those leaves 

They gathered broad as A maz»uinn large. 

Milton, Paradise Dost, ix. 1115. 


lie answer'd nought at all; but adding new 
Fear to his first amazenn at. staring wide. 

Vilh stony eyes, and heavlless In *Ilow lme. 
Astonish'd stood, ns one that had espy'd 
Infernal furies, with l heir chains unty’d. 

SfM-nser, Faerie Queen. 
Hut look ! amazement mi thy mother sits; 

U step between lu-r and her fitrlitimr soul : 

Conceit in weakest bodies st ronirest works. 

Shake s/wor. Hamlet, iii, 4, 
With such a uiaznnent ns weak mothers use. 

And IVantick gesture, he receives tin; news. 

Waller. 

2. Extreme dejection. 

lie ended, and his words impression left 
or iiiueli nniazi meat In the infernal crew, 

Dist nii-led and surpris’d with deep dismay 
At these ssid tidings. Milton, Paradise Lust, i. 10ti. 
Height of admiral ion. 

Had you, some ages past, this nit 1 or glory 
Him. w il li amazt mi nt w e should n-ad your story ; 
Hut li\ iug virtue, all atcliievenients past, 

.Meets envy still to grapple with at last. Walh r. 
i. Astonishment; wonder at an unexpected 


Ambages, jr. [Eat.] Circumlocutory form 
of speech. Hare. 

Calclms led us with nnibagig. 

That is to saine, with double wordis she. 

Such as men clcpcii a word with two vi-.ngcs. 

('liana r, Tray! ns and ( ‘cyst mb , x. SH7. 

Evident will those sem i mislery-s 1 m* unto him, 
which are privily hid unto others under ilarke am - 
hayes and parables. -Bale, On (he H> relation, pre- 
face, A. vii. 

There is a bahliliug way of s|icakiug, when by many 
tedious ainfj.if/ts and long import iiu urii-s men pour 
out a sea of words, and scarce one drop of reuse or 
matter. — Bishop tlopkins, Exposition of the Lord's 
Pray, r. n. d. 

The other eosl me so ninny strains, and traps, and 
amhayes, to introduce, that I at length resolved tu 
give it over. - Swift, Pole of a Toh. 

They gave lliose emnplex ideas names, that they 
might the more easily ns-ord ami discourse of tilings 
they were daily conversant in. without long ain- 

hay, s and circumlocutions; and that the things 
they were continually tu give and receive inibnu- 
ation a I H mt. might lie the easier and 'flicker under- 
iitond.— Jjwkc. 


event. 


They* knew that it was lie which sat for alms at 
the beautiful gate of the temple, and lln-y were tilled 
with wonder and amazi nn //fattlial which had hap- 
pened unto him. Acts, iii. 10. 

Tile miracles of our Lord an* peculiarly eminent 
above the lying wonders of demons, in that they) 
were not made out of vain ostentation of power, and j 
to raise unprofitable amazeiu, nt ; but tor llie real ] 
benefit and advantage of men by feeding tin* him- ! 
pry, healing all sorts of diseases, ejecting of devils, 
nud rev iving tins dead, lh nfl, y, S,- naans. i 

Am& zlng. part. adj. \\ oiulcrtul ; astonish- 1 
ine:. , 

It is nn amazing lliiug to see llie present deso- , 
latimi <if Italy, when one considers vvlial incredible 1 
multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of; 
the Homan emperors. Addison. j 

The amazing news of Charles nt once was spread, | 
At once the general voice declared * 

Uur gracious prims* was dead. Jlrydcn. ; 

Tin* success which crowned his machinations was _ 
amazing. J. H. Jesse, Memoirs of King Kichard III. . 

Am&zingly. ode. To a lU^ru* that mav 1 


exriti* astonishiiH'tit ; vonilcrfiilly. . 

If we arire In the world of spirits, our knowledge . 
of them must Is* ainozinyly imjierl'is-t. wlu n there I 
is not the least grain of sand but has too many dilll- i 
cullies lieloiigmg to it, for llm wirest philosopher to 
answer.— HW/s, Loyick. 

Ama zon, s. [Eat. Amazon ; Gr. ’Apciswi-.] 
AVarlikc woman ; virago. 

Slav, stay thy hands, thou art nn amazon. 

And lightest with the sword. 

Shake*}* a r, Jim ry I T. Part 1. 1. 2. 

For. behold, the Jmlillu can liud no mayor or 
municipal ; scarcely, in the topmost Is-llry, can they 
Ibid iKvor AbM Imfevre the powder distributor. 
Hint, for want of a hotter, they suspend there : m 
the pule morning light: over the top of id I laris 
wliieli swims in one’s failing eyes : a horrible end . 
Nay, IheroiK* broke, as Fn , iu , li rojM-s uflen did j or 
el so an amazon cut H.— Carlyle, trench Resolu- 
tion, pt. i. b. vil. vb. v. 


It is more probable, that he, that kuovvetli the na- 
tur** of nrefactioii. llie nature of assimilation, of 
nourishment to the thing nourished, the means of 
increase and clearing of spirits, iln* uiannera of tho 
vlepredat ions which spirits make upon the humours 
and solid parts, shall, hy ambages of diets, bathings, 
anointings, medicines, not inii-i.aud the h k<-, prolong 
life.or nature some degree of youth or vivacity, than 
that il can Is* done with the use or a lew drops or 
scruples of a liquor or receipt.— Bacon, i. lid. 

Ambassade. s. Embassy ; cliaraftcT or bu- 
sini'ss of an ambassailor. Obsolete. 

When you disgraced nn* in my ambassade. 

Then l degraded you from lieing king. 

ShaKisjiear, ID ury VI. Part HI. iv. 3. 

Ambassador, s. [Fr. nndmssadrur ; Span. 
i mbnxador.] Representative* of a sovereign 
power at the court of another. 

(Jive lirsl admittance to the amhassadottrs. 

Shakisjutnr, Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Oft have their black amhassadou rs n\i]H»AT\i 
laadi‘H vvilli gifts, and till'd the courts of Zamn. 

Addison. 

mi' only diplomatic, agent who had the title of 
ambassador resided at. Constantinople, and wus 
partly supported by the Turkey Company. — Mac- 
aulay, History of England, cli. iii. p. SlU. 

Ambassadress, ts. Female ainbasstidor. 

Well, luy amhassadn ss , . . 

Come yuu to menace war, ami loud defiance V 
( >r dissi the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe. 

Ambassatre. s. Embassy ; business of uu 
ambassador. ( ibsobtr. 

Ho sent ambassage. lik'd me more than life. 

Mirrmirfnr Magistrate*, p. <>l. 

Maximilian entertained them with^dihdory an- 
swei-s; so as the tVirmal part, of their ambassage 
might well warrant their further slay.- r-Bacon. 

Ambassy. s. Embassy. ^ Obsolete. 

To ineinu'C us with their proud ambassy. 

Mirraurfor Magistrates, p. 573. 

A thousand marks were sent to tin* Fojio as amwr 
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benevolence, which HcahHl up the drift nnd purpose 
of this ambassy.— Prow dings against Garnet, sign. 
Gg. iv.b. 

Amber. *. [Fr. timbre ; Ijal. ambra ; Spun. 

umbar ; Arnb. am bur) 

1. Fossil guin-ri>sin. 

No interwoven reeds ii garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar shade; 

But poplar wnsiths nmiind his temples spread, 

And teurs at a hi fur trick In I down his head. 

Addison. 

The spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And studded amh* r darts a gulden ray. Pope. 

, 2. Ambrosia. 

Then grew a wrinkle on fair Venus* lirow ; 

The amher sweet of love is turned to gall ; 

Gloomy was heaven ; bright Plwrlms did avow, 
lie could be eov, nnd would not love at nil. 
Swearing, no greater ni ischief could bo wrought 
Than love united to a jealous thought. 

Greene , Poems. 

Amber, adj. 

1 . Consisting of amber. 

With senrfr.and fans, and double chnrge of bravery. 
With amber bmcelets, bends, and all this knavery.’ 

Shakespear, Taming of the Shmc, iv. 3. 
What time the amher morn 
Forth gushes from beneath n low-hung cloud. 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory. 

2. Colour of umlxT. 

You came in a bright dress of shot silk, amber and 
blue.— 7 Via r Am///, The Xetcvoun s, ii. S3. 

Amber, v. a. Scent, with umber. 

Tho wimw be lusty, high, ami fidl of spirit. 

And amber'd all. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

distant of the Country, iii. 1. 
Of amhering or perftuning in lnflfiiiiim. — . history 
of the Jtoyal Society, iv. 109. 

Amber-coloured, ntlj. Colour of umber. 
Rabiun Pnpjwn, Nero’s wife, won* amlur-cidonml 
hair ; so clrd all the Roman ladies in an instant : lie: 
fashion was theirs , — Jtnrlon, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, To the. Header, p. 37. 

His amtwr-eotou i**// lucks in rimrlels run. 

Dryden, Palawan and Arcifr, 1 3 IN, 
Amber-drink, s. Drink of (lie colour of 
amber, or resembling amber in colour and 
transparency. 

All your clear amber-drink is flat.- Paeon. 

Amber-dropping, part. mlj. Dropping 
amber. 

Saliri.ia fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 

Tho loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

Milton, Counts, 8fi2. 

Amber-weeping, part. adj. Having tears 
like amber. 

Not the soft gold, which 
Steals from tlie a hi her -weeping tree. 

Makes sorrow lmlf.no rich, 

As the drops distill’d from thee. 

, Crnshnw, Poems, p. 2. 

Ambergris, s. [?] Kind of adipoeere. 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not know 
That happy island, where huge lemons grow'. 

When* shining jiearl, coral, nnd many a pound, 

On the rich shore, of amhergris-vs found. Waller . 

Ambidexter. #. [Lat.] 

1. One who has the equal use of both Ids 
hands. 

Rodigiiiiis. undertaking to give n reason of ambi- 
dexters, and left .handed men, dehvereth a third 
opinion. - Fir T. Jirotrne, Vulgar Kr roars. 

2. One equally ready to act on either side in 
party disputes. Ludicrous. 

Thy iMiorc client’s gold 
Makes thee to lie ail ambodexter hold. 

Homage , Epigrams, Epigram to a fairy er, K. 71. 
The n»t are hypocrites, nmbmkxters, outsides.— 
Burton, Anahmy of Melancholy, To the Header, p. 3H, 
llow dis-s Melpy like this? 1 think i have vest 
her; 

Little did she know I was ambidexter. 

Sheridan, To Swift. 

Ambidextrous, adj. [Lat. root of nmbo = 
both, dexter a ( not mis ) right (hand).] 

]. Naturally right-handed ; but able to use 
the left as well as the right hand. See 
Ambilevous. 

OUicrs, not considering ambidextrous nnd left- 
handed men, do totally submit unto tho clllcacy of 
the liver.— »S’/> T. Browne. 9 

2. Doub)e»deuling ; practising on both sides. 

AOson conderansMie double practices of trunnion, 
and ambidextrous dealings.— 

AmbiOtti &RFadj. [Lat. ambient, - ends . 
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* part, of tfmbio - go about, surround.] Sur- 
rounding; encompassing; investing. 

This which yields or IHIfl 
All space, tho ambient air wide interfus'd. 

Mitton, Paradise Lost, vil. SR. 
The thickness of a plnte requisite to produce any 
colour depends only on the density of the plate, and 
not on that of tho ambient medium.— > Sir /. Kewlun, 
Uptick*. 

t Around him dance the rosy hours, 

And damask iug the ground with llow’ra, 

Willi ambit nt sweets jHTfUme the mom. 

Fenton, To L. Gower. 

Illustrious virtues, who by turns havo rose, 

With hanp.v law's lier em pirn to sustain, 

And with lull pow'r assert her ambient main, 
m. , . Prior. 

Tho ambient irthcr Is fan liquid and empty to 
Impel horizontally with that prodigious celerity.— 
Bentley. 

Ambigu. 8. [K r. timbigu => doubtful.] Enter- 
tainment consisting, not of regulur courses, 
but of a medley of dishes set on together. 

W lien stridten’d in your time nnd servants few, 
You’ll richly then compose an ambigu ; 

Where llrst nnd second course, and your desert, 

All in one single table have their part. 

King, Art of Cookery. 
Ambiguity, s. Doubleiicss of meaning ; 
doubtfulness. 

With ambiguities they often entangle themselves, 
not marking what doth ngree to the word of God in 
itself, and wJint in regard of outward accidents.— 
J looker. 

We can cli*nr these ambiguities 
And know their soring, their head, their trim do- 
scent. ShakiS/uur, Romeo and Juliet, v. 3. 
Tin* words nre of single signilientioii, without tiny 
ambiguity, mid therefore L shall not trouble you, 
by si mining for an interpretation, where there is no 
dilliciilly ; or distinction, where then* is no differ- 
twee— South. 

Ambiguous, adj. Doubtful; having two 
meanings. 

Applied to statements. 

Put what have liecn tli.v answers, wind hut dnrk, 
Ambiguous, mid wit Ii doubtful sense deluding. 

Milton, Paradise Hegaimd, i. 43 1. 
Some expressions in the covenant wen* ambigu - 
ous, and were left so, because the persons who 
framed them were not all of oius mind. Lord Cla- 
re lit to U . 

Our choice between these meanings must depend 
on that which is to In* assigned to the llrst name, 
which is unfortunately both variously written, and, 
according to each way of writing it, ambiguous in 
Kruse; nnd the difference amounts to nothing less 
Ilian the whole interval between the summit ami 
the base of the social scale.— Bishop Thirl wall, Civil 
History of A ttiea. 

Applied to persons. 

Til’ ambiguous god. who rul'd her lah'ring breast, 
In these my.slcrious words his mind expresl. 

Dryden. 

Silence nt length the gay Antinous broke. 
Constrain’d a >^iile, ami thus ambiguous spoke. 

Pope. 

Ambiguously, adc. In an ambiguous ntau- 
. tier. 

Mis true meaning, therefrire, however dnrklv nnd 
ambiguously lie sometimes speaks, must lie this.— 
dark. Demonstration, of the Being and Attributes 
of God. p. 27. 

Ambilevous. adj. [Lat. root of arubo 
both, torn (maims) - loft ■ (hand).] Na- 
turally left-handed; but able to use the 
right hand as well as the* loft. See Ambi- 
dextrous. Obsolete. 

Some arena Galen hath expressed; that is .nrnbi- 
lemus, or left-handed on ImiIIi sides; such as with 
agility and vigour have not tin* use of either, who 
an* not gymnastically composed, nor actively use 
these parts; nor ill these there is no right hail'd ; of 
this constitution nre many women and some men. 
—Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Krrours, p. inj». 

Ambit, s. Compass or circuit of anything ; 
lino that ciicomnnssos anything. 

The tusk of a wild Irnar M'inds about nlm/ist into a 
perfect ring or lump ; only it is a little writlicn. In 
measuring by the ambit, it is lung or round about a 
foot and two inches; its I ms is on inch over.— (Jrnv, 
Museum. 


Nevertheless the battle-trial wns exceedingly jh* 
kingdom of Hu 


vertisl within ambit of tho ancient kingdom of liur- 
gundy. - Sir F. Patgravc, IlisMry afAorwandy and 
of England, i. 21. 


[Lat. ambitio , -oats; from 
ambio - go about, canvass.] 

1. Dosirn of something higher than the pre- 
sent condition. 

Who would think, without having such a mind as 
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Antlphiliu. that so great goodness could not Jmro 
bound gratefulness V and mo high advancement not 
liavc oatialled his ambition /—Sir P. Sidney. 

The quick’ning power would Ig, and so would 
rest; 

Tho House would not lie only, but bo well : 

But wit’a ambition longelh In the liest, 

For it desires In endless bliss to dwell. 

Sir J. Davie*. 
Urge them while their souls 
Are capable of thin ambition ; 

Js*st zeal, now melted hy the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity and remorse, 

Cool and congeal again to wlmt it was. 

Shakespear, King John, ii. 2. 

,2. Pretence, show, affectation : (with of). 

There was an ambition of wit, ana an affectation 
of gsyety.—Pope, Preface to his Letters. 

3. Going about with studiuusness to obtuin 
praise. 

. , I on the other ride 

TTs d no ambition to comm(*iid my deeds; 

Tho deeds themselves, though mute, spoko loud tho 
doer. Milton, Samson Agonists*, 247. 

4. Aim : (in the plural). 

M A , , , There’s no motion 

That tends to vice in man, hut I alllnn 
It ia the woman’s part : Hi* it lying, unto it. 

Tile woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hcra; 
Ambitions, covet Jugs, change of pridca, disdain, 

Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 

All faults that mny be nam'd. 

Shakespear, CymbcUne, ii, 5. 
Ambition, v. a. Seek Ambitiously, llare.. 
They wrought tlieir fates liy nobler ends, by an i- 
bit inning higher honours.- Moral State of England 
p. 10:1070. 

He ambit bated to he a minister of state, and be- 
muse he liiul mnue talents which no men in thu 
administration possessed, be i hnuglit himself mpn- 
bit* or tilling the llrst employments in the govern- 
ment. Dr. King, Anecdotes, p, HM. (Ord MS.) 

This nohlemuu [l<ord Chesterfield) however, failed 
to attain that place among the most eminent 
statesmen of his country, which he ambitbnud, 
rather frem the force of adverse circumstances, and 
from important results arising from errors and 
omissions, in themselves trivial, than from any infe- 
riority of talent. — Wing rove Cooke, History of 
Party, ii. ICO. J 

Ambitious, adj. 

I. Seized or touched with nmbition; de- 
sirous. 

\Vc seem ambitious God’a whole work t* unda 

Dowse. 

The neighb’ring nionanTis liytliy licauty h*d, 
('ontend in crouds, ambitious of thy Is'd : 

Tlie world is at thy choice, except but one, 

Rxcc^it but him thou caust not choose alone. 

_ r , Dryden. 

i on have hn*n pleased not to suffer an old man to 
go discontented out of the world, for want of that 
protection, of which he had liecn mo long ambitious. 
— Id. 

Trajan, a prince ambitions of glory, d cm *e tided to 
the months of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went 
upon the cmswii, when*, Mfiug a viwl trailing to 
the Indies, he had thoughts of outdoing Alexander. 
— Arbuthnot , Table* if ancient Coin*, Weight*, and 
Measures. 

*2. Aspiring. 

, I have seen 

Tli ambitious ocean awell and rago, and foam. 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds. 

Shakespear, Julius Ceetar, i. 3. 
Ambftflouslj, ado. In un ambitious man- 
ner. 

With Much glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute tli’ appearance of the prince's float; 

And each ambitiously would claim the kon, 

That with llrst eyes did distant safety meet, 

„ _ . ' Dryden. 

Here Fleckm**, bn a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiously design'd hia Sh— ’a throne. Id. 

Amble, v. n. [Fr. ambler ; Lat. andmlu- 
wulk.] 

1. Move upon an amble. 

It is good, on Homo aeearionM, to enjoy aa much of 
the present, an will Wot endanger our ftaturily ; and 
to provide ourselves of the virtuoso’s saddle, which 
will be sure to amble when the world ii upon the 
hardest trot.— Dryden. 

Who ambles time withal ? -A rich man that hath 
not the gout; for he liven merrily , bccauMo he feels 
no pain : knowing no burthen of heavy tedious pe- 
nury *. him time amides witlial.— Shakespear, At you 
like it, iii. 2. 

2. Move with flubmiflsioii, and by direction : 
(us a horse that ambltt , uses a gait not 
natural). 

A laughing, toying wheedling, whimpering lb^ 
Shall make him amble on a goflaip*i me— pi 
And take the distaff with • SaudM patient, 

As ere did Hercules, Stem, Jam Shm, 
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Amble* 8 . Puce or movement, in which the 
horse moves both the legs of one bide ut 
the sometime. 

11 In stale was nil dapple firry, 

11 goth an aumhle in the \vn,v. 

C/mueer, Rime of Sir To pa*. 

Such as linvo translated In firing out of tin 1 old 
haekney-pniv to a line easy amble- B.Jonson, lurry 
Man in his Jlumour. 

Ambler. 8 , Horse that has been taught to 
amble. 

A trotting horse is lit for ft conch, hut not fora 
IiuI.v’h saddle: nnd an ambler is proper for n Indy’s 
Middle, hut not for a coach— Howell, Letters, 1. v. :ig. 

Ambling 1 . port. adj. Moving in the \vny sug- 
gested hy Am hie; exhibiting affectation 
in movement. 

Sometimes a t mop of damsels glad. 

An ablsit on nn ambling pad. 

Sometimes a curly shcphcrd-lnd. 

Or long-lmir’d page in erimsoii elnd, 

Goes hy to tower'd I'umelot. 

Trim yivm. The TauIh of Nhaloft. 

I mn rudely stamp! . and want love's majesty. 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph. 

Shakts)war, Richard I IT., i. 1. 

Ambo. 8 . [Lilt.] Heading-desk, or pulpit. | 
Rare. \ 

between the vnairiirwTtt mid the faithful, stood . 
tho /imAo nr reading-desk.- AVr C. Wlu hr. Account 
Of the- Churches of the primitive Christum*, p. 7d. 

Tho principal use of this ambo was, to read tho 
scriptures to the people, especially I In* epistles and 
gospels. They rend the gospel them yet, and not at 
the altar.— Ibid. p. 78. 

Clirysdfctoiii preached in tho ambo or jmljnt.-- Ibid. 
p. W7. 

Plural amhonrs. 

Tim admirers of nntiuuity have liren lieaf intr their I 
brains about their amounts. -Milton, Of Reforma- 
tion in England, b. i. 

Ambrose, s. Snme ns Ambrosia. Rare . 

At first nmbrase iL sclfe was nnl sweeter, 

At In-.! black hellebore was not so bitter, 

Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, iii. 2. 

Ambrosia, s. [(Ir. d/if-poaia.] Inmgiutiry 
food of tho hoatlion gods. 

His dewy locks 

Distilled ambrosia. Milton, Paradise Tmt , v. 57. 

It is no limning lustre unde of light. 

No sweet concent, nr wcll-tim'd lianuony ; 

A mhrosia fur to feast the nttpel ile, 

Or lluwory octair mix’d witli spiecry. 

O’. Fletcher , Christian Tragedy, ii. II, 

Ambroalac. adj. Same as Ambrosial. 

lien* is Ixmdv for the eye ; 

For t lie ear sweet, melody ; 

Ambrvsiack odoure for the smell. 

Jl. Jousoit, V(n fash r. 

Ambrosial, adj. Partaking of tho nature 
or qualities of nmhrosiu. 

Tims while God spake, ambrosial fragrance* till’d 
All heaven, and in I lie blessed spirits elect 
S.'ii.sc of new joy inelfahle dillus'd. 

Mdton. Paradise Tsist. iii. 

Thou too (() lieavcnsli umyest liccmuea Foiitie.il 
1’nwer ; and with tin* shakings oflhy horse* hair wis, 
shake pritiMpnlilirs and dynasties, like a very Jnve 
with his ambrosial curls!— Carlyle, Fnuch lit volu- 
tion, pt. i. h, iii. eli. j. 

And one good net ion in (he midst of crimes 

Is 'quite refreshing.’ in the aifeeted phrase 
Of these ambrosial I'hnrisaie times. 

With all their pretty milk-nml-wafer ways. 

liyron, lkm Juan, viii. 00. 

Where Clnriliel low-lieth 

Tho hreexes pause and die. 

V etting I he rose-lenves fall ; 

tie solemn oak-tns* sirlirth, 

Thick-leaved, ambrosial , 

With nil nneient. melody 
< If an imvnrd ngonv, 

W here t 'luribel low-fieth. Tennyson, Claribel. 
Ambrosially. adn. In an nmhrosi il umurior. 
He smiled, and opi niiig out his milk-white |ialin 
DiNelowal n fruit, of pure Hesperian gold. 

That smelt ambrosially. Tennyson, (Enone. 

Ambr6tian. adj. Sam o as A m b r o si a 1. 

Your liN>ks, your smiles, nnd thoughts tluil h.eet 
Ambrosian hands nnd silver feet, 

Do promise you will do’t. 

Jl. Jonson, Masques. Chorus of Sea-gods, 
I’ll lay my breast upon n silver strmni, 

And Mwiiu unto Elysium's lily-lields; 

Then* In umbrusinn i •*•_•«» I'll write a theme 
Of all tho woeful sighs my sorrow yields. 

Sang in the Siren Champions of Christendom. 

Ambr6sie, s. Rpul or metaphorical term 
for the milk of the coco-nut. Harr.. 

The eoco, another excellent fruit,— wherein wo 
nnd better than tho uulsidc pruuiisod ; yielding a 
» OL. I, 


quart of ambrosle, coloured liko new white wine, 
hut far more aromatick tasted .— Sir T, Herbert , 
Trawls , p. 20. 

Ambry, s. See Aumbry. 

Ambs-ace. s. Sw A m e a - n c e. 
Ambulance, s. nnd adj. [Fr.] 

1. Place for walking; used us a place for 
walking. 

Ihills for the rending of Imnn. image roen0, resi- 
dences for the priesthood, ambulance halls nnd r»*st 
houses when on their jouriiios, were Imilt in cv<-rv 
district, ami rocks were hollowed into tein|i|es; om? 
of which, at rollniiama, reinaius to llw present day 
with its images of Rmldlia: 'one in a sitting anil 
another in a lying post n re.’ ul most asileserilN*d in the 
Mnliawanso.- ,sv«/. E. 'Lament, Ciy/on, pi. iii. h. xi. 

2. Carriage for conveying tho .sick and 
wounded. 

Should ho like to lie down, lie has a long and 
comfortable couch, eomfortalile in so fnr as tin* puce | 
of a mulu is easier tlmn the jog of nn ambulance. \ 
and he is not crowded witli others like liens in ;t I 
coop.— These mules can travel where ambulance 
earls cannot si ir.— IV. 11. Russell, The Crimean II ar, 
Jan. II. 

Ambulant, adj. [Lat. ambnlan -antis, part. 

of (unhulo - walk.] Rare. 

]. Ambling. 

On fair ambulandc linrsc they sit. 

Cower, Vonfessio Amantis, iv. 

2. Travelling about ; walking. 

A knight dormant, ambulant, combatant! -day- 
ton, Motes on lion (pi irate, iv. 8. 

Ambulation, s. Act of walking. Rare. 

From the occult and invisible motion of |hc mus- 
cles in station, proceed more oll'nisive lassitudes 
than from ambulation. — Sir T. Browne , Vulgar 
Er roars. 

| Ambulative. adj. With a tendency to walk ; 
with n habit of, or aptitude for, walking. 
Rare. 

Lupines boiled in that strong leiirli which bnrliere 
do use, and some wormwood, eenlorii*. ami baiesnlt 
added thereto, staietli the running and spreading of 
gamfrene, ami those |iarls that are deprived of I heir 
nourishment ami begin to niortiiie, ami staietli the 
ambuhitire mil lire of running and spreading ul- 
cers. being applied thereto very hot w it li *-tri plies of 
cloth or towe, - tli rard, llerbaL lOrd MS.) 

. Ambulatory, adj. 

i 1. Kmlowed with tho power or faculty of 
1 walking. 

The gradient, nr ambulatory, are such a* requin 
some basis, or bottom, to uphold them in their 
motions: such \vrre tlmse self-moving statues, winch, 
unless violently ilet, Mined, would of themselves run 
away. Bishop 1 Vitkins, Mathematical Magick. 

2. Ilsipivuiiigduring a passage or walk. Rar*. 
i lb* was sent to conduce hither the princess of 
I whom his iiinj**st> laid an ambulatory view in his 
travels. — Sir It. Ilotlon. 

He answered that he. would consult with him of 
il , in confession, walking ; and so accordingly. in an 
; amhiibdnry eonfessiou, he at large diseourvd with 
i linn of tin* whole plot of the powder tmiMin.— Pro- 
I eei dings against Carnet, k Vc. sign. S. 2. 

1 3. Movable: (as an ambulator 1 / court; a 
court which removes from place to place 
for the exercise of its jurisdiction). 

ilis e .imeil of stale went ambulatory always with 
him. ll»wt It. Letters, i. 2. 2 1. 

All tin* inhabitants of Arabia the desert nre in 
continual fear of lieing buried ill huge heaps of sand, 
nod therefore dwell in teiitsnud ambulatory Iwum*. 
— ,/« mn a Taylor, Rule and Rnreuta of Holy l)y- 
ing, iv. 1. 

Udigioti wns established, and Hie changing am- 
bnlotory tnhermiele tiled into a standing trinpli*.- 
Sou/h, Sermons, vii. 2>S. 

Ambulatory, *. Place in fortifications, 
temples, &i\, for walking; gallery. 

]*jirvis is mentioned as a court or portico before 
the elmreli of Notre Dame nt I’nris, in John de 
Menu's part of I lie Homan de la lt-ise. The word is 
supposed to be contracted frem 1’iir.ulise. Tins per- 
haps sigliilled an ambulatory. Many of oiir ohl reli- 
gions lioiws liad a place called Paradise. -1. Har- 
(on. History of English Poetry,}. 

The greater length of tin; buililmg. with its roe- 
cursiil aisles nnd ambulatories and rlinjiels, ns so 
ndiiiirahlv ndaptcsl for pronsMimial services, would 
grentiv promote their iiilnsliietion and usn— J/i<- 
inan, History of Lit in Christianity, b. xiv. cli. u. 

Ambuscade. 8. [Fr. emhusende.] Ambush. 

When 1 lielmld a rashionalile table m;t out. 1 ftnjey 
that gouts, fevers, nnd lethargies, with iiinimierablo 
distempers, lie in ambuscade among tins dishui.- 
Addison. 
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Ambaae&do. s. [Span.] Same us Ambus- 
cade. Rhetorical. 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then he (hymns of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, amhnseadoes. Spanish blades, 

Of healths live fathom dis>|>. 

Shakcsjwar, Romeo and Juliet, 1. 4. 

Ambuac&doed. adj. Posted in nmbush. 

lly tho way, at ihulgee Mahal, ho wns witli such 
fury assaulted by Kbraliinii'nu (by this time iv- 
cnei»iiragi*rl and here ambuscado'a with six thou- 
sand horse), that little wanted of putting him to tho 
rout . -Sir T. Herbert, Travels , p. 85. 

Ambuib. 8 . 

1. Post where soldiers or assassins uro 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
an enemy. 

The residue retired deceitfully towards tho place 
of th<‘ir ambush, whence issued more. Then tho 
Fnrl maintained the tight. ihiL the enemy, intend- 
ingin draw the Kuglisii further into their ambush, 

• t iirmsl away at an easy pwn.— Sir J. Hayward, 

2. Act of surprising smother by lying in wait, 
or lodging in a secret post. 

Nor shall wo need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Ileuv'ii, whose high walls fear no assault or afcge. 

Or ambushiroiu the decii. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 341. 

3. Snare. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 

Once did 1 lay an ambush lor your life. 

f Shutusiunr, Richard II. i. ]. 

Ambush, r. a. [N.Fr. cm base her - lK l tuke 
oneself to a wood, in order to lie in wait 
for anything.] Place in ambush. Ran. 

This success persuaded them to hunt the enemy 
in the woods; where, whilst they were too earelesslV 
ringing, suspecting little danger, the subtil Turk 
having ambush'd a thousand horse in those uncouth 
passages, charged tho JVrsians,-- Sir T. Hubert , 
Trawls, j>. 2S1. 

Ambushed, part. adj. In ambush. 

Thick as the shades, there issue swarming bands 
Of ambush'd men, whom by their arms and dress, 

To be Tlascallan enemies I guess. 

Drydrn, Indian E injur or. 
This singular creature contrive* 1o cxesivule a 
conical pitfall, and here every ant, which curiosity 
tempts to descend, is ruthlessly seized and devoured 
by its a mbit siu^l inhabitant .— Sir J. E. Tvnnvnt, 
Ceylon, pt. ii. ch. Vi. 

Ambushment. 8. Ambush. Obsolete . 

Like as a wily fox, that having spied 
Where on a sunny bank the lambs do ploy, 

Full closely creeping by the hinder side. 

Lies in ambushment of his hoped prey. 

Spcnst r. Faerie Queen. 
JerolKWim caused an ambushment to cornu about 
lN'Iiind theiii.— 2 Chmuicb s, xiii. !■*{. 

The Lord sit ambush meats against the children of 
Ammon, Moah. Mid Seir, M'liich wen: come against 
Judah; and they were smitten. -Ibid. xx. 22. 

Some danger of ambushments in lhat thick wood, 
lieing seventy miles broad.- Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
p. 77. 

All tho ambushments of false promises, and en- 
snaring allurements, are againsl tho law of these 
arms. Bishop lloofwr, Works, p. 070, 

Amel. s. [Fr. email.] Enamel. Rare , ob- 
solete. 

The materinls of glass melted with calcined tin. 
compose an undinpliaiioiis liody. This white a nut 
is the basis of all those duo concretes that gold- 
smiths and artillcrrs employ in the curious art of 
enamelling.— Hoyle, On Colours. 

Ameliorate, v. a. [L.Lat. arneliorutus « made 
better ; from meliur - better.] Improve. 

His humanity must exult at tho probability of 
their lot lieing so much ameliorated.— Swinburne, 
Travels through Spain, let. 3th 
In every experimental seieneo there is a tendency 
towards perfection. In every human being there is 
a wish to ameliorate his own condition. These two 
principles have often stilllml, even when counter- 
aeted by great public calamities and by had insti- 
tuLions, to carry civilisation rapidly forward.— Ma- 
caulay, History (f England, ch. iii. 
Amelioration, s. Impruvemont. 

The class of proprietora contributes to tho annual 
produce by the exticiico which they may (kmmlsiou- 
uily lay out upon the improvement of tlie'land. upon 
the buildings, drains, enclosures, and oilier ameli- 
orations; which they may either make nr maintain 
upon ii.—A. Smith, Wealth of Mat ions, ivjh 
Thu Octolxr politician is so frill «f charity and 
good-nature, that he supposes, that these very 
robbers and murderers themselves nre in course of 
amelioration ; on wluit ground I cannot concein*. 
except on tho long practice of tlia crime, and by its 
complete success.— linrke, Thoughts on a Regicide 
Peace. 
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Amen, (for part of speech, see A y, No, Yes, 1 Amendment, s. 

You.) [llcbr.1 So ber it. 1 1. Change for the belter. 

Olio cried. God mess us! nml, A men! the oilier, Ilcfom it was presented on the stage. some things 


Ah they had mvii mo with thoso hangman's liamls, 
Listening tlioir fenr. I could not nay Amen, 

When they did say (»ml bless us. 

Shaht-siwar, Macbeth, ii. 2. 
Iflcsw’d lie (lin Lord God of Israel, from ever- 
lasting and to everlasting, Amen, and Amen!— 
Pen I ms, xli. Li. 

Justin .Martyr is I lie first, of I lie fathers who speaks 
nf the use of this response. In speaking of thu 
saeraitieui. lie says that, at thu f lose of the liene- 
dielioii and prayer, nil the nssemhly respond Amen. 

' ■ Hook, ( hnrfli Dictionary, in \oee. 

A men. s . Truth ; a title of Christ. 

These things siiitli the A men, the fitilliful nnd trim 
witness, the beginning of thu creation of God. — Re- 
rrhifiiiH, iii. I I. 

Amenable, adj. [Fr. amenable. — capable of 
lii'iu^ num.'ijrcd or rejjululed.] Respon- 
sililt* ; subject. to, or liable to, account. 

train, because the inferiniir sort were loose and 
poiir, ami not amenable to tlm Inw, lie provided, by 
another net, that live of the best and eldest persons 
of every sept should bring in all the idle persons of 
their surname, to he justified by the Jaw. Sir J. 
Jhu'tis, On Inland. 

As the Inw stood, neither bishops Vo* Mm religious 
houses were amenable to a royal visitation ; they ra- 
eovni/ed no nuthority over tli<*ni. except Mint of the 
Pope; and. only by receiving from the Pope a leira- 
line commission had ho enabled himself to coiniiicum 
his preliminary inquiries. Fronde, History of Flig- 
ht ml, ii. 2. 

l!s loo, ennseemled of God , amenable to nojinhri 
hut God, who rail lie deposed for no crime Lilt ubsu- 
Into apostasy, t lion hast Venturis! to assail, despising 
the words of Mint trim pope St. Peter, * Tear God! 
honour the king!’— Mil man, History of Latin 
Chrisliaui^t, b. vii. ell. iv. 

Amenage. r. (t. Manner. Obsolete, rare. 

With her whoso w ill raging Furor tamo 
Must lirat begin, and well her a menage. 

Spenser, Fat rie Queen, ii. 4, II. 

Amenance. s. Conduct ; behaviour ; mien. 

Obsolete. 

For lie is fit to use in all assays, 

Whetlmrfor arms ami warlike ami nance, 

Or else for wise and civil governance. Spenser. 

Well keml him so far space, 

TIP enchanter, by his arms and amenanre. 

When under him Im saw his Lyhiau steed to prance. 

hi. 

Amend, r. n. [Fr. iwiciulcr.'] Correct; 
change anything that is wrong to some- 
thing better; chastise. 

Look, what is done cannot be now amended. 

Shakts/H-ar, llirhard lit, iv. i. 

If any thing had boon done or attempted against 
them, it should lie redressed and amt nded.—ltisbop 
jLnvth, Life of William of Wyktham. 

a. In Morals. Reform the conduct, or leave 
wickedness. 


in it have passed your approbation and anundmeul. 
— Dryden. 

Man is always mending ami altering his works; 
lint nature observes the same tcunur, liecnnsc lmr 
works are so perfect, Mini then* is no place for 
amendments ; nothing that can reprehended.— 
Rnjj, Wimtom of Uott manifested in tha Works of the 
Creation. 

Tinware many natural defects in the understand- 
ing, capable of mm inline, it, which aro overlooked 
nnd wholly neglected. Locke, 

2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord ami Saviour was of opinion, that they 
which would nnl. lie drawn to amendment of lift*, by 
the testimony which Moses and the prophets have 
given, concerning the miseries that follow sinners 
after death, were not likely to lw persuaded by oilier 
menus, although God from (tie dead should have 
raised them up preachers. I looker. 

Heboid! faminn and plngue, tribulation nnd nn- 
guish.ari! sent as scourges tor amendment, 2 Find ran, 
xvi. H*. 

Thmigli a serious purpose of amendment, and trim 
acts of contrition, before Hie habit, may lie accepted 
by God; yet there is no sura judgement whether 
this purpose 1 m* serious, or these acts true acts of 
contrition.— Hammond, Practical Catechism. 

.‘I. Recovery of liejilth. 

Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 
Arc mine to play a pleasant comedy. 

Shakt spear, Taming if the Shrew, induct. 2. 

4. Repair. 

'1 lie Argonauts' ship wastin’ sainewlmn it returned 
home ns it was when it went out. though in that 
long voyage it had sinivssive amendments, and 
scarce crime back wit li any of its former materials. - 
Sir Matthiv Hale, History of the Common Laic of 
England, p. Till. 

5. Modification of a bill in Parliament. 

The House resolved itself into a Committee. The 
great question wnsiu'Lnilly raised ; What provision 
should Ins made for the defence of the realm? It 
was naturally expected that theeoutldeutial advisers 
of t lie Grow ii would propose sometliiug. As they re- 
luaiued sih*nt. Harley look the lead which properly 
belonged to them, and moved that the army should 
not excis’d seven thousand men. Sir Charles SedU-y 
suggested b n thousand. Yormm, who was present, 
was of opinion that this iiumher Would have been 
carried if it had lsrn proposed by one who was 
known to speak mi behalf of the King. Hut few 
members eared to support an amendment which was 
certain to be less pleasing to their const it uents, and 
did not appear to lie mure pleasing to the Court Hi. in 

.lie original motion. Harley's resolution | 

Committee. On the m... ..... it was reported and 

approved. The House also resolved that all thcscvi 
thousand men who were to be retained should be 
natural born English subjects. Ollier voles were 
carried without a single division cither in the Com- 
mittee or whim the mace was on tho table.— Ma- 
eaiday, History of .England, eh. xxiv. 

Amends, s. [Ibis is a Into plural m firm, 
wliiib'vrr it nitty Ik? in meanunj, tlm s hem" 


Am nut your ways and your doings, and I will 
cause y«ni to dwell in this place. Jen ntiah, vii. ,1. 

b. In Criticism. Improve! reading of tt text. 

Mu»*h more was to lie done lieforc Shake, «q>e;m‘ 
con hi be restored to himself; such as nmnnliug the 
corrupted text, Ac —JSishop Warbnrton, Preface to 

, Shakt sjxar. 

Amend. i\ «. Crow better: (improve*, 
sujr^vsts tlv.it tlm tiling wits well before; 1 
am cu cl, tlmt it was originally faulty). 1 

As my fori line cither amends or impairs, 1 may 
declare it unto you. Sir P. Sidni y. 

At his touch, 

Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 

r l hey presently amend. Shakes/nur, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

Amende, s. [Fr.] Correction; apology. 

She vvnscomlenmed to make tin* r mn tide Imunr- 
ablc.that is.lo confess her ilcliitqueuey, at the end 
of a public religious on ii-fsnion, with ii lighted ta- 
per in her hand, ami to be imprisoned during the 
pleasure ftftbe King of Frillin’.- Agin* Sir irklaiid, 
Linn of the Queens if England, Hear hi fa Maria. 

Amendlul. adj. Full of improvement, ltarc. 

Far lly such rigour your nmntdfnl hand ! 

Meanmnnt and Fletcher, Hltmly Hr of hr, iii. 1. 

Wlieii your cars nra fns*r to lake in 
Tour most amendful and unmatched fortunes, 

I'll make you drown a hundred helpless deaths 
In asm of one life pour'd into your bosom. Ibid. 

Amindln^. verbal abs. Act of correcting. 

All ingenious coiieealings or amend inns of what is 
originally or casually unnss.—Jerany Taylor, Arh- 
Jidal Handsomeness, p. 11111. 

Tltf diaoiplin and |»yn amendyng con flirted me.— 1 
fihomarn, Psalm x. 22. Preface to WycliJFsRtblc, i 
Oxford, 1830. 
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no part of tin; root : see Amende.] Re- 
compense; compensation; atonement. 

Of the aim nds recovered, little or nothing returns 
to llii'se that had sulfered the wrong, but eoiiunonly 
all runs into the, princes cullers. — Sir W. Jlaluyli, 
Unsays, 

There I a pris'ner chain'd, scarce freely draw 
Tltc air imprison'd also, close and damp. 

I'mv holism no draught ; but hen* I feel amends. 

The breath of lieav'n fn*sh lilovv ing, pun* ami sweet, 
With day-spring horn ; here leave me to respire. 

Milton , Samson Agouistes, 7. 

Some little hopes I have >ot remaining, that 1 may 
make tho world some part of amends for many iii 
plays, by an licmiek poem.— Dryden. 

Amenity, s. [Fr. amcnitc . ; Lat. uni ami t as.] 
1. Pleasantness; pica silliness. 

If the situation of liabylon was such nt lira I, ils in 
tlm days of Herodotus, it was a .scat of anuiuty and 
pleasure.- Sir T. Itnunic. 

I’ll rad ini's for amenity and del iglit. — JSishop ffi- 
chardson. Choice Observations upon the Old Testa- 
ment, p. .Ill : IW.». 

The amenity of I lie story, liovv gratefid and ngn li- 
able it is 1ft flesh and blond.— Hr. II, More, Mystery 
if (imltiiHss, b. iv. cli. ii. 

In Addison we discern tlicamrnrYgaiid ideal grace 
of ltaphiicl. Drake, Essays, i. 20. 

The swis'l ness, tempenp lira, and amenity of the 
nyre.-- Time's Store House, p.70: HSl'J. 

We ihhmI the lfNsvvomler.that some of the ancient 
Grecians should so niiich extol dancing, deriving it 
m>t only from the amenity anil lloridncsa ( ,f the 
warm uml spiriteil blood; but di'Uucing it from 
Iniiven iUndl'. — FctUham, Resolves, cent. ii. Ixx. 
(Ord MS.) 

K von ness ; suavity : (njiplicd to temper or 
disposition)* 


Difficult, indeed, it. is to Imagine that at the Mine 
historic js’riod livod Frederick 11. and Louis IX!. 
Louis was a monk upon the throne, but a inouk 
with noun of tho harshness, bittcrapM, or pride of 
monkery. Jlis was a frank playfulness, or amenity 
at least of manner, which Henry IV. never sur- 
passed. ami n hlaiuelessness hardly over before, till 
very n.'ccnt times never after, seen on tho llimno 
«>r France.- -JUil man, History tf Latin Christianity, 
h. xi. cli. i. 

To tliis ran* nml important knowledgo he added 
a sweet ness ami an amenity of temper which ex- 
torted tlm praises even of his pollt-ienl opponents. - 
Ruckle., History of Civilization in England, vol. i. cli. 
vii. 

4Lment&ceouft. adj. [Lat. amentum ^ thonp, 
catkin.] In Botany. Rearing, or consist- 
ing, of catkins. 

Tho nine tree hath amentaceous flowers or kat« 
kins.--.i////<r. 

Amerce, r. a. [Fr. amcrcicr.'] Inflict forfeit ; 
mulct ; line. 

In like manner ns to fines, earn Is laken that they 
shall not. tie exorbitant. Where the jsirty ts to lib 
amt-retd, though he lie at miserienrdia domiiii n'gis, 
yet theanierceineiit must lienllirnied by the jury.— 
Rishoy Ellyn, Tracts on Liberty, spiritual and tern - 
jural, ii. .'W. 

Wlu'iv every one Mint mkselli then her make* 
Shall be by him amrrr't with penanco due. 

Spenser. 

lint I'll amerce}, oil with so si rang a flno 
That you shall all repent the loss or mine. 

Shakes)* ar, liomeo nnd Juliet, iii. 1. 
AH the unitors were considerably uuirrctd ; yet 
this proved but an inetlis;liial remedy for tlib.su 
lnk-liiiTs. —Sir M. Hair. 

Any clerk who shall presume in violate tho inter- 
dict is to be anttrretl by tlm loss of hisMicndiccs ami 
Ills oiilcr. Milman, History tf Lit in Christianity, 
b. ix. cli. iv. 

Sometimes with in before the fine. 

They shall amerce him in nil hundred shekels of 
silver, and give them unto the fat her of tho damsel, 
because lie lint h hmmrht up an evil muuu upon a 
\ irgin of Israel, th atcroiiouiy, xxii. It*. 

Jlu hw Latin ‘jmiii in miserieordiA' was tlma to bn 
placed at the mercy of the court: ‘('tre mis a nnr- 
ci,‘ or ‘elm timtreit,' to In* amerced, and ‘mUiri. 
cord i. a ' was used for any arbit rary cXiH'tion. When 

a parly was tlms pla I at the mercy of the court it 

was tlm business of the * atl'ccrors " uppoinlcil for 
that purpose to pay the amnuul of the nmereement. 
— With/ mood. Diet hum ru of' English Etymology. \ 

Amerceable. udj. Jaablo to umcrccmcnt. 
Harr. 

If the killing lw out of any All. the huud'-cd is 
iniicretiihlr for the evape. ■ Sir M. Jltth , Hisfrnu 
Plat iforum Cortuue, .\i. III. 

Amercement, s. 

1. In Lmr. Pecuniary punishment of an 
oflemlcr, who stands at the mercy of the 
kinjr, <»r other lord in his court. 

All fiim rri nit-ills and lines that shall In' imposed 
upon them shall coum unto lliemselxus.— >V/ k/miT, 

I /( U' of the State of Ireland. 

2. Punishment or loss in funeral. 

riirys<istom, Jeroim 1 , and Austin, whom Erasnms 
and others, in their notes on the New Testament, 
ha\c cited, to iulerpivl lint cutt : nv otr whieli 
M. Haul wished to them who liail hraught ba*'k tlm 
Galatians to ciraium isimi iio less than the anam- 
mint of their whole virility. Milton, Treatise oj 
Ctrtl Pot n r in Eerb siost teal Citttsts, 

Amerciament. s. In Law. Same as Amerce- 
ment in \\ivjui it lira l sense. 

We have ilixers judgments, that in behalf of Mm 
king by common baihlls w illioul spts'lal until* 'rity, 
diMress may lie taken, as tor an amerciament iii thu 
shcrifi's torne or led, or for parliament -knights’ 
fees.- Seltlt n, On Drayton's Pnlyolbion.xCx, 

King Kilw. I II. gave to Adam do Orldoii. Dishop 
of Winchester, all amerciaments, forfeit ures, Ac., 
which belonged In him tie anno, die, et Ytmlu.—Ash- 
mole, Anlit/uiftts of Iterkshirc, ii. 42*!. 

Amoa-ace, or Ambs-aoe. s. [N.Fr. umbn - 
d/z ; from Lnt. umbo «.*.vc.s\] Two act’s: 
(ihe lowest east on the dice). 

1 had rather Ihi in t his clioico than throw amis-' 
are for my life.— Sliakcspcur, All's mil that ends 
tcrll, ii. :i. 

Hut Mien my study was tn eog llio dleo, 

Ami dext'ramsly to throw the lucky usico: 

T<> sluiii anus-nee, tlmt swept my stakes away ; 

A ml watch the Iwx. for fenr they should convey 
False lsnies, and put upon me in the play. Rryden. 

This will iio yd clearer, by considering liw own 
instance of casting a mbs ace, though it partake mom 
of contingency than of freedom'. Supposing tlm 
posit lire of tlm party'N hand who did throw the dice, 
supposing the figure of l ho table, and of the dice 
themselves, supposing the m unsure of force applied, 
nnd supposing all other things which did concur tu 
tho production of tlmt cast, to bo tlio very same 
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they were, there is no doubt thnt in iliin me the east 
is necessary,—. Bishop Jlramhalt , Again*/ llnbbe s. 
Amfetbodiat. s. Physician who does not 
practise by theory ; (pmck. Obsolete. 

Hut whnt tnik 1 ot tlie wroin ami emwto courses 
of such physicians' practice, since it cannot lx> lookt 
for that these I'liiiiiricall anuthmtists should under- 
stand tho order of ml, or Hio art of order Te— Whit- 
lock, Manners of the English, p. M*. 

Amethyst, s. [L:it. amrt/njstus ; Gr. cl/d- 
('i;<rnnj.] Precious stone so-called. 

Whnt curioiiH legends belong to the explanation 
of the 'Mirdniiio* or 'Sardinian' laugh ; a lamrli 
caused, na it was supposed, by a plant in Xnrdiiihi, 
which they who nte died hunching ; to the amethyst, 
esteemed, ns tho woril implies, u preventive <ir nu- 
tidote to drunkenness: and to other words not a 
few employed by ua still.— Trench, On the Mi uly of 
Worth. 

Amethystine, ndj. ltrsornblinp nn amethyst. 
A kind of amethystine flint not composed of crystals 
or grains, hut one entire massy stone.— tirnr. 

Amiable, adj. [Fr. nimahle.] Lovely ; pleas- 
ing ; friendly ; with a show of affection. 

0 powerful Love! which Heaven or Nature 
Writ in the heart of every creature I 
''Whoso amiable violence. 

And pleasing rapture of the sense, 
l>oih Wins all things to that good, 

Which we desire not understood. 

,Sir It. Fan sin nee. Translation of Taster Fitla, p. 40. 

That which is good in the art ions of men dulh 
ymt only delight as profitable, hut us amiable also.— 
Jim ilar. 

Every pari of the house affords so nminhie » pros- 
pect, ns makes the eye and smell contend which 
shall Niftlbil. sfjoiicst of variety, — A’/V T. //< rherf, 
Tenet Is. p. ISO. • 

Ircm-liits interprets the same for any amiable 
flowers of a pleasant and delightful odour.— Air 7*. 
Jlrotenr, Vulgar Er roues, vii. 7. 

I thank (!od, her death was as easy as her life was 
innocent, and as it cost her not a groan or even a 
sigh, t here is yet upon her countenance such an 
expression of tranquillity, nay, almost of pleasure, 
that ise\en amiable to behold it.- Pope, On the 
iMitn of his Matin r. June. 17M. (< >rd MS.) 

In the fullness of his meridian glory he fHMmp 
Warburtonj was caressed by my Lord llardumke 
and Lord Mnnsllcld; and hi* setting lustre w ns vii wed 
with nobler fndini'S limn those of mere forgiveness, 
by tli r amiable and vi nerablo Dr. l/owth- Dr. Furr, 
Jj'ttrr (a a Wnrhnrtauion. 

Lay amiable siege to flic honesty of this Ford's 
wife; use your art of wooing.— Ehaktspear, Jhrry 
Wins of Windsor. ii. 2. 

They assured him of all amiable usage, -haul 
llerbirt of Clu rbury, History of Jit nry VIII. p. 21. 
Amiablcnosa. s. Attribute surest ed by 
amiable ; loveliness ; power of raising love. 

Amiabhness is the object of love.— JInrt>ai, Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, p. 417. 

Did veil ever see any man flattered and entitled 
out of his sins by the increase and amiabb mss of 
his ti iiii'lalmiis': llammond, St r. 

As sin >n as the natural gaiety and amiabhness at 
the young mail wears otf, they have nothing left to 
commend them, bill lie by among the lumber and 
n fu.se of the species.- Addison, 

Amiably, nth. 

1. In :in amiable manner; in such a manner 
as to excite love 

In the history of legion, the parable of tbe mi- 
grateful and cruel Imsbaiidiuan, and the narrative 
of tbe glorious transfivunil ion, and in all the oilier 
Parallel discourses and parables, they are amiably 
perspicuous, vigorous, and bright.— Jllachieatl, Sit- 
ernl Classics, i. KMi. 

Q. l’lcasmjrly. Obsolete. 

The palaces rise so amiably, and the mosques and 
biiiTuuiiiiis with tlu ir cerulean lilcsnud gilded vanes. 
—Sir T. UcrbiTt, Tenet Is, p. I’Jp. 

Amicable, ndj. [Lilt, mnicabifis ; from 
umin/s - friend.] Friendly ; kind. 

O grace serene! oil virtue heav'rily 'air, 

Divine oblivion of k w-thnughted cure! 

Fresh blooming hope, gay daughter of the Bky 1 
And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable guest ; 

Ileceive nml wrap me in eternal rest . JVyv. 

As to liis [.Mm Scott's | piety toward (I. d. bis 
social virtues were those for which we shall lie most 
sensible of our loss in him, for his kiudmss and 
humanity, nml amicable disposition, and olfnhililv 
and pleasantness of temper.— A. Worn/, Athenie 
Oxonitnses, M.U2L. (Ortl MS.) 

Amicably, adv. In an amicable manner ; in 
n friendly way ; with goodwill and concord. 

They sei» 

Through the dun mlat, in blooming beauty fresh. 
Two lovely youths, that amicably wulkt 
V t>r verdant meads, and pleas’d, perlmjis. revolv'd 
Anna ■ late conquest* J. Philips. 
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I found my subjects amicably Join I 

To lessen their defects, by citing mine. Vrinr. 

In Holland itself, where it is pretended Hint- : 
the variety of sects live so amicably together, it is | 
notorious how ft turlmlont party, joining with the I 
Annininns, did attempt to destroy tin- n-puhlirk,- 
Sicijt, Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 

Amlcal. adj. Friendly. Harr. 

An amical call to rejmntanco nml the practical ; 
belief of the (Jospel. By W. Watson, M.A. lttil. 

A. Wood, At he nte Oxnnintscs, ii, • j 

Amice. *, [Lot. amieium ; from amino - j 
clothe.] First, or undermost, part of a 
priest’s lmbit. 

Thus pass'd the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth w ith pilgrim steps in amice grey. 

Milln il, Tamilisc lif paint d, iv. 12<). 
On some a priest, succinct in amice white, 

Attends. Pope. 

Amid. a/h. In tho middlo of ; mixed with ; 
surrounded by ; unionist. 

Amid my llork with vvne m,v voire 1 tear. 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his Hock would moan r 
Sir T. Sidney. 

So hills amid t he nir encounter'd hills. 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaeulalion dire. 

Mil bin. Tarn disc Lost, vi. G6t. 
AVhnt tho’ no n al voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orbs lie found? 

In reason's ear tie . v all irjoiee. 

And in ler forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing as they shin", 

'The hand that made iis is divine.' Addison. 

Amala's breast the fury 1 1nis invades. 

And (ires with rage amid llicsvlvnu sliades. Dry den. 
Amidst. adr. Same ns Amid. 

( if the fruit 

Of each tree In Ihe garden we may eat: 

Ijul of the fruit of this fair lrn > amidst 
The garden, Hod hath said, ye shall not eat-. 

Mil/on, Paradise host, it. (i'9. 
The two ports, the bagnio, -md Donatelli's statue 
of tin* great duke, amidst the four slaves, chained 
to his pedestal, are very noble sights.— Addison. 

Whnt have I done, to mum* that wealthy swam? 
The lKcir amidst my crystal streams 1 bring; 

And soul hern winds to blast my llow’ry spring. 

Jh'ydtn. 

Amins, ade. [from AS. on misses ill error.] 

1. Fnullily. 

For that which tlum hast sworn to do amiss. 

Is not amiss when it is truly done. 

Shahtsfunr, King John, iii. 7. 
Wi* hope therefore to reform ourselves, if at any 
time we have done amiss, is m l to sever oitrseUes 
from the church we were of before.— Honker, 

Oye powers that se:urh 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts. 

If I have done amiss, impute it not. Addis.<n. 

So please you, a cast at Van den lloach were not 
amiss, nietliinks.— //. Taylor, Philip can Arh CtlJc, 
Pur I /. ii. t. 

2. In tm ill souse ; with a wrontr iuterpro- 
1 tutioil. 

Slie sigh'd withal, they const ru'd all amiss, 

Ami thought- she wish'd to kill who long'd to kiss. 

Fairfax. 

Iii tbe following extracts the construc- 
tion approaches that of the adjective. Still, 
| we cannot use amiss as an actual adjective, 
and sav, an amiss sptllintj, un amiss bit nr, 


Amission. *. [Lat. tnnissug , part, of limit- 
to — lose.] Loss. Obsidr.tr . 

To any members of tbe ('hureb, the removing of 
tbe csiiidlcsticl# from tlunn may In? their an 
or their chinrh-membcnihip.— Dr. 11. More, Seven 
Ch are his, eli. iii. 

AmStt. r. a. [Lat. amittn.'] Lose. Rare. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, 
whereby it acouinili no new form, but rat lief aeon - 
Mstciico or detcrininiition of iis dillliiency, and 
amithth not its essence but condition of llnidity.-- 
Sir T. Ilroienc, Vulgar Er murs. 

Amity, s. [Fr. auntie ; from l.ftt. amicitia 
friendebip. — This word is common, and is 
Imcomin^ commoner in historical writers. 
In many cases it simply means friendship, 
friendly disposition, between nations. Ic 
is probably surest ed by the semidiploma- 
tic form Comity] Friendship. 

> Tin- prophet I law'll did think, that the very mN>4- 
iipri.f men loiTther, and their nci-ompanying one 
aim! In r to Ihe house uf (hid, should mnkc the bond 
of their love inxnluhle. and Liu them in a lwtguu of 
inviolable amity.— llm. I, c. 

The limiiaivliy of (ireal Hritain was in league and 
amity with all the world ,— Sir J. Davies, On Ire • 

/ 1 ud. i 

'llm old amity, and more Hum the amity, wmw- 
thing Jikca cIom- irauie In Iwecn the Suit. ‘in of Egypt 
nml Ihe Luipcmr Fred. nek. now no pen ml nlniost 
in ilM llill malurity —II. Mdman, Jlistory if Latin 
Christianity , Ii. x. eh. iii. 

The coiisiernalioii of Elvers and Hrcy, on din- 
row-ring the fatal snare into which they hail fallen, 
may he readily i matin. <1. Tln-ydid their best, how- 
ex cr. to comi-al their emotion as together, mid :ip- 

I iareiilly in perfeid aunty, (he four lords set oil' on 
mrsol i:\ck for Mmiy Stratfonl. J. II. Jem’, Ml - 
vita es of King Undated III. ch. iii. 

A tn aty of amity was also coiicl idcd between tho 
Sultan and the Nni'Mians.- Sir E. Creasy, history 
if the Ottoman Turks, ch. iv. 

Ammlt. s. A mice. 

Their cringings, crossings, eensings, sprinklings, 
elirisms. 

Their ci.njunngs.nnd spells, and exorcisms, 

Tlu ir motley habits, maniples, and stoics. 

Albs, tumults, rochets, chimm, IiihhIs, ami cowls. 

, Oldham, Silt ire against the J, suits. 

Ammonia, s. [from tlm K'ryptinu mime of 
tin* jrod Jupiter Ammon \ ns coming from 
tin* country in which lm was worshipped.] 
Volatile alkali. 

It is proliahle that lliny was acquainted with t!i« 
smell of ammonia, ami that the ‘vehement odour’ 
which lie says arose from mixing limn with liilriim 
was pnsiueed hy the nel ion of lime wi sal ammoiiiuc. 
• -Pi n ira, Elimt nts tf Mab ria M dica. 

Ammoniac, s. S.nr.i* as A mm on i it o urn. 
Ammoniac is usually imported from nmuliay ; lint 
occasionally it comes from the Levant.— Ptrctra, 
lib nu n(s if Materia Mid tea. 

Ammoniac, atlj. (j(<>m*nilly following the 
mb^tantive.) [from ammonia tho alkali.] 
Same ns Ammouiacul. r 
Ammoniacal. atlj. Having' tho properties 
of ammoniac. 


for a faith Jf spell in// , or a bhnr dni/t amiss. 

Examples haw* not generally the force of laws, 

'jell a!’ light to keep, hut of < 

per , liot amiss lo be followed by them 

Whoso case is I lie like.— 7/»oA« r. 

Every people, nation and language, whieli sjieak - 
nny thing amiss ncniiist the (its! of Khadmeh, Me- 1 
sliaell. and AU'duego, shall Is' cut in pieces, and 
their houses shalllie made a dunghill ; b.-.iiuselhi-re 
is no other (iud that can deliver after this sort.— 
J hi u it l. iii. 

Mi-thinks, though a man had all science, and all 
principles, jet it might not In* amiss tu have some 
conscience.-- Archbishop Tdbdson. 

Thou well of life, whose streams were purple 
id'KHi, j 

That flowed lien* to cleanse the soul amiss I 

Of sinful man. 

Fairfax, Translation if Tasso, iii. 8. 

I built a wall, and wlu-n the masons plaid the 
knaves, nothing delighted me so much ns to stand 
l»v. while my servants threw down what wasumixa. 

'Kir ft. 

Amiiw. s. [jicrhnps the a boro represents 
an A.S. //c, as in Ywiss: possibly, too, a 
derivative of the Latin amissnm ^ thing' 
lost.] Culpability ; fault. Obsolete. 

To my sick soul, ns sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss, 

Shakis/nar. Hamlet, iv, 5. 

Dale be my looks, to witness my amiss. 

hyly, Woman i» the Moon. 


Human bloml rnlcin'd yields no lived salt ; nor in 
it a sal amnioiiiack : for that remains iininutnhlo 
after repeated disl illations; and distillation destroys 
tbe ammoniacal quality of animal wilts, and turns 
them alkaline: so that it is a salt neither quite tlxed, 
nor quite volatile, nor nuito acid, nor quitu alkaline, 
lior finite ammoniacal ; but Hofl and benign, np- 
prnnehing m'.nnvst to llm natui-e of Mil umiuuniuck. 
—Arbuthnut. 

Ammoniacal gas is obtained by heating a nurture 
of one part powdered sal ammoniac hiiu two parts 
of dry quicklime in a glass retort, and collect ingthu 
gas over mercury. — Pereira, Eh mi nts if Materia 
Medica. 

Ammonlaoum. s. [Lat.] Gum-resin so 
called. 

The term ammaniacnm lias been applied to two 
ililfereiil n'sins; o«e tbe produce of Fcnila tingi- 
tatia, the other of Dorema ammoniaemn. The tirat 
is llm ammoniacum or Hippocrates, Dioseorides.aml 
I'liny: the latter is the commercial ammoniacum 
of tlm present day.— Pereira, Elements of Materia 
Meitica. ^ 

Axnxnnnitioii. x. [Fr. c hoses d munition.'] 
Military stores. • 

They must limkc themselves defensible against 
strangers ; and must have the assistance of some 
able military mail, and con venieiit nhus and ammu- 
nition for their defenre.— llacon. 

Store* of artillery and ammunition were accumu- 
lated, such ns even Hichelieu, whom the preceding 
generation Imd regarded as a worker of prodigies, 
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would have pronounced fabulous Macaulay, His- 
tory qf England, eh. lii. 

Amnesty. «, [Gr. iI/h-j/w'.] Act of non- 
remembrance ; oblivion. - 

Abraham, to procure an everlasting amnesty, and 
utter cessation thenceforth of all detain between 
himself and his nephew l.nt and their servants, 
nmilH use of this one argument. ns the most preva- 
lent of all other for Hint end, that they wero 
brethren.— Bishop Stoidervw, Sermons, p. 472. 

1 never read of n law enacted to take awny the 
forco of all laws, by which a limn mny safely commit 
upon the last of June wlmt lm would infallibly no 
hanged for if ho commit tisl it on tho first of July; 

. I»v which tho greatest criminals may esca|ie, pro- 
vided they continue long enough in power, to anti* 
qua to their crimes, and. by stilling them a while, 
deceivo the legislature into an amnesty.— Swift. 

Ho had alri'ady given his consent to an net by 
which an amnesty was granted, with few exceptions, 
to all those who, during the Into troubles, had been 
guiltv of political offences. — Macaulay, History of 
England, oh. i. 

Amolition. s. [Lat. amolitio , -onis removal 
or abolition of anything.] Removal ; put- 
ting awav. Hare . 

\\V ought here to consider — a removal or amoli - 
linn of that supposal ; — the grounds and reasons of 
this amolition.— llishnp Seth Ward, Apology for the 
Mysteries qf the Uospd, pp.4, 0 ; 1073. 

Amdmum. [Lat.] Aromatic plant, from 
which balsam was prepared by the an- 
cients : (now applied to a genus of Scita- 
luincip). 

Who not by corn or herlw his lifo sustains, 

Hut the sweet essence of amomnm drains. 

Drydcn, Translation from Ovid. 

Axudng. adv. [A.S. yemany, a many.} Mis- 
tvl hineous|jr. Obsolete. 

For ever when 1 thinke a mange, 
llow all is iai my selfc ahaigc, 

I saic, () foole or all fnolcs, 

TIioii farcsl as lie bet worn* two stoics 
That would sit, and goth to ground. 

(lower, Conftssio A maul is, iv. 

Amonr. prep. Mingled with ; placed with 
other persons or things on every side. 

The Voice of (Jod they heard 
Now walking in the garden, bv soli winds 
llroudit to their ears, while day declin’d; they 
heard. 

And fro .,1 his presence hid themselves, among 
Tho thickest trees, both man and w ife. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 07. 

There wen*, among the old Roman Malm's, several 
of Venus in different postures and habits; as there 
are many particular figures of her made after tho 
name design.— Addison. 

When the preposition follows its sub- 
stantive, as it sometimes (more especially 
in poetry) does, an adverbial construction 
is simulated (see Before). In the fol- 
lowing line it is not impossible that the 
sense of among may be adverbial : 

I've Immmi plunking plants among, 

Hemlock, henbane, adder's tongue. if. Jonsun. 

Amongst, prep. Same as Among. 

Amongst strawlierries sow here and there some 
borage-seed ; and you shall liml the strawberries 
under those leaves far more large Ilian their fellows. 
— Baron. 

I have then, ns yon see, observed tho fnilinsrs of 
ninny great wits amongst the moderns, who have 
attempted to write an epic ponu.— Drydcn. 

Amor&do. s. [Span.] Lover. 

Mark Antony was tath a courageous soldier ami 
a passionate amor ado.— Christian Religion's Ap- 
peal to fits Bar of Reason, p. 55. (Ord MS.) 

Amoret. s. Same as A more tto. Hare. 

When amnrets no more ran shine. 

And Stella owns she’s not divine. 

Dr. I Par ton. Poems, p. I OS. 

Amorette, or Amourette, s. [Fr.] Hare. 

1. Amorous woman. 

And eke an well by Hx*! amor et ten 
In mourning black, as bright brunettes. 

Chaucer, R/nnaunt of tho Rose , 4755. 

2. Love-knots, or flowers. 

For not iclnd In silko was he, 

Hut all in Anuria or tlnurettre, 

I painted all w r ith a mart-ties. Jhid . 89*2 

3. Petty Amours ; love- tricks; dalliances. 

Three amours I have had In my life-time; as far 
amourettes Alley are not worth mentioning.— Walsh, 
letters. t 

Amordtto. «. [Span.] Lover; person ena- 
moured. Hare. 

Tbt amoretto wu wont to take his stand at ono 
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place whero sate his mistress.— Gaytan, Notes on 
Don Quixote, p. 47. 

Amordrolout. adj. [Lat. amor « love, volo 
Mwish.] Amorously inclined. Obsolete. 

lie would leave it to 11m Princes v* to allow her 
cordial and amnrt-vtdtms affection. — Bishop II ticket. 
Life of Archbishop Williams, pt. 1. p. 101. (Trench.) 
Amorlat. s. Inamorato ; gallant ; man pro- 
fessing love. Obsolete. 

The triple traces there nssist, 

Supporting with I heir breasts emnmist, 

Amu knees that Tcllus* bosom kist, 

Tile chalice of this amorist. 

The Amottrous Contention of Phillis and Flora. 

Aristotle in his Killies, mid fully in his Tuscu- 
Inn questions. distinguish talwixt iftamijs the lover, 
and «pwTmi»x, the amorist ; ils wo distinguish talwixt 
i-briiis, one tlmt is drunkc.aml ebriosus, a drunkard. 
Hecuusv licit a lover is ono that Is indeed fulnn in 
love; but an amurist is one tlmt Is inclined to this 
foUy.—Fcrraud, Love Melancholy, p. 139. 

Female hi -antics aro m flcklo in their faces as their 
minds: though casualties should spare them, ago 
brings in a imcresitv of d«*eay ; leuving doters u|sui 
red nml while. perplexed by uncertainty both oft ho 
eoiitiuuanet! of Their mistress’s kindness, ami her 
beauty, both which aro necessary to the amorist's 
joys and quiet.— Boyle. 

Amdrnlngs. adv. In the morning. Hare. 

Thou nml I 

Will live so finely in tho country, Jaqucs, 

Ami have such pleosuut walks into the woods 
Amornings. 

Beaumont mul Fletcher, Xohle Gentlemen, ii. 1. 
Amordia. s. [ ll al. feminine of Amoroso.] 
Amorous, or enamoured, woman. 

I took them from amoroso*, and violators of the 
bounds of modesty.- Sir T. Herbert, Tran Is, p. MU. 

Amoroso, s. [Ital. masculine of Amorosu.] 
Amorous, or enamoured, man. 

It is a gilx* which an heathen puts upon an amo- 
roso, tlmt wastes his wlinlu time in dalliance upon 
his mistress: viz. That love is an idle mail's business. 
—Bislog) Racket t Lifo of Archbishop Williams, p. 
125: IliUfa 

Amorous, adj. 

1. Li love; entimouml. 

The am'rons master own'd her potent eyes, 

Sigli’il when he look’ll, nml trembled ns he drew; 
Enel i Ihoving line eon firm'd his first surprise. 

Ami as the piece advanced the passion grew. 

Prior. 

With on. 

Sure my brother is amorous on Hero; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it.— 
S/ntkespcar, Much. Ado about Nothing, ii. 1. 

2. Naturally inclined to love; disposed to 
fondness ; fond. 

Apes, as soon ns they liavn brought forth their 
young, keep their i*yi*s fastened on them, and an* 
never weary of admiring their beauty : so amorous 
is nature of whatsoever sliu produces. — Drydt n. 
Translation of Dufrcsnoy. 

In his amorous eyes 

This portrait would be worth a thousand crowns. 

If. Taylor, St. Cl* mi nt's Eve, iv. 2. 

Relating, or belonging, to love. 

1 that am not shap’d Ibr sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am'rons looking-glass, 

1, that am rudely stanipt. 

Shakt-sfiear, Richard Ilf. i. 1. 

() ! how T long my careless limbs to lay 
Under the pluntaiic’s shade, ami all the day 
Willi am'rons airs my limey entertain. 

Invoke the muses, and improve my vein ! Waller. 

And, into all things from her nil* inspir'd 
Tho spirit of love ami amorous delight. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. 47i». 

Amorously, adv. Fondly ; lovingly. 

Wlii'ii thou wilt swim in that live-bath. 

Each fish, which every channel hath, 

Will amorously to I Ins* swim, 

(ilodder to catch this) than thou him. 

Donne, Poems, p. 3S. 

She [fho wife of Potiphar] looked upon him 

5 Joseph J amourmisly, or rather lasciviously. — 
Sishop Patrick, Commentary on Genesis, cli. xxxix. 

Amorousness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Amorous; fondness; lovingness; love. 
All fiyiUHMii's net tons wen; interpreted by Hasilius, 
as priM'eodiug from jealousy of lib amorousness. - 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Amorptay. 8. [Gr. o' = not, n<'p<j>li - form.] 
Departure from established form. 

Ah mankind is now disposed, lie receives much 
greater ml vantage by lieing diverted than instructed; 
lib epidemical disuses being fastidiosity, amorphy, 
nml oNcilatioii.— Swift, Tale of a Tub. 

Amfot. adv. [Fr .amort.] As if dead ; de-' 
jeeted; depressed; spiritless. Obsolete . 
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How fares my Kate? wliat, sweeting, sll amort 1 
S/iakespear , Taming (f the Shrew, iv. fa 
Amortisation, s. Right, or oct^jof transfer- 
ring lands to mortmain. 

Kvcry one of tho religious orders wu confirmed 
by one |x>p« or other; and they made an especial 
provision for them, after tho laws of amortisation 
were devised and put In use by princes.— AyliJJ'e, 
Parcrgon Juris Canoniei. 

Amortize, v. a. Obsolete . 

1. Alienate lands in mortmain. 

This dill concern tho kingdom to have farms suf- 
ficient to maintain an aide l>ody out of penury, and 

» to amortize part of t he lands unto tho yeomanry, or 
iiiiddh) part of 1 lm jwoplo.— Bacon. 

2. Destroy, or kill. 

Tim giMid werkes that men dow whilo they lien In 
good lif, belt all amortised by sin following.— Chaucer, 
Parson's Tale : oiL Tyrwkitt. 

Am6tion. s. [Lat. amotio , -ohm.] Removal. 
Obsolete. 

The Universities of Kngland shall need no other 
punishment than what amotion of church-honours 
and preferments will occasion them. -Waterhouse, 
Apology for Learning, p. HI : 11153. 

The cause of his amotion Is twice montion«khv 
the Oxford antiquary. -7’. Warton, .Life of Sir ’£. 
Pojte, p. 251. 

Amount, i>. n. [Fr. urn on ter.] 

1. Rise to in the accumulative quantity; 
compose in the whole : (with to). 

lii-t iih compute a little more particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many <M*caiis of 
water would bo necessary to compose Ihis great 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or banks. 
—T. Burnet, Theory of the, Earth, 

The most important head of receipt was the ex- 
cise. which, in tin* last year of the reign of Charles 
produced live hundred nml eighty-five thousand 
pounds, clear of all deductions. The net proceeds of 
the customs a moulded in 1 1n- Maine year to live hun- 
dred nml thirty thousand pounds.-- Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, eh. lit. 

2. Fiyn rut irrty. Consequences arising from 
anything taken all together: (with to). 

’The cm mi's of young men are the ruin or business, 
but the eiToursofageil men amount but to this, that 
more might have liecii done or sooner.- Jhicon. 

3. Mount upwards. Obsolete. 

When the Inrkcdotli fyrst amounfe on high, and 
weli'umcth the uioniiug shine with her elniire! , ii!l 
son a— Penchant. (Jardt n of Eloquence, sign. I*, i. U. 

Amount, s. Sum total ; result of several 
sums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ,ve lying vanities or life, 

Where are ymi now, and what is your amount ? 
Vexalioii. disappointment, anil remorse. Thomson. 

[From moat, lull, and rat, valley, the French I'urmid 
a moat ami neat, upwards and downwards respec- 
tively, whence montir. to mount, to rise up; mid 
avab r to semi down, to swallow, lienee, amount 
is the sum total to which a iiumlier of charges risn 
lip wlii'ii added t«i"e|liiT.— Widy wood, Dictionary 
of English K'ym doan. j 

Amour, s. [Fr. amour.] Love affair ; in- 
trigue. 

The restless youth search'd nil the world around ; 
Hut how cun Jove in his amours Ihi found. 

Addison. 

He was pleasant on the Niibjeet of his amours, 
ready in assist lug the intrigues of others, and easy 
under the raillery to which lie was subjected by 
his own. — Lanyhorpe, Translation (f Plutarch's 
l.in s, A atony. 

An Oxonian . . . complained bitterly . ..that one of 
the lessons most earnestly inculcated on every girl of 
honourable family was to give no eucounigeiiient to 
a lover in orders,* mid that, if any young lady forgot 
this preept, she was almost us much disgraced as by 
an illicit amour. Macaulay, History of England, 

f eh. iii. 

Amourist, .v. Quo who affects, or practises, 
Amours. 

I nm afraid some man will lake me for an amourist. 
— Stafford, Sluin', ii. 123.. 

The pen of some vulgar amourist. — Milton, Reason 
of Chun-h Government, il. 

Amoval. s. To! til removal. Obsolete. 

Tim amoral of three iiisullerahle nulwnore would 
infinitely clarify the air .—Evelyn, il. iv. IB. 

Amove, v. a . [Lut. amoveo.] Hare. 

1. In Low. Remove from a post or station. 

As coroners may bo elected by writ, so they may 
be a no an l for reasonable enusc, nnd new ones c1mm*»i 
in their room by writ.— Nir Matthew Hale, Hieturus 
P loci to rum Corona, ii. 3. 

2. Remove ; move ; alter. Obsolete. 

Therewith amoved from his sober mood, 

And lives lie yet, said he, that wrought this act? 
And do tho heavens afford him vital food P 

Spenser, Faerie Qua* 
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jUDpbiblon. Unless nn error for Amphibian, 
the same ns Amphibium. Obsolete* 

Of the eplyno gender, hers nnd sheen, 

A mphibiou Archy is the chief. 

Jt. Jonsan , if cuquc*. 

4 mph(bloa>i adj. [Gr. up^iftor.] 

1. Partaking of two natures : (so as to live 
in two elements, air and water). 

A creatures of arnphihum nature. 

On land a lieasf. a ll»li in water, finder, ITudihran. 

Those nn? called amphibious. which live frvcl.v in 
flic air, upon the cnrtli, and yet arc observed to live 
ions upon water, ns if they were natural inha- 
bitants of that element; thoinrh it Is* worth tie* cx^ 
flinination to know, whether any of those creatures 
that live nt ease and by choice a pood while, nr at 
any time, upon tho earth, can live n long time toge- 
ther perfectly under water.* foirkn. 

Fishes contain much oil. and amphibious animals 
pnrtieipate somowlint of the. mituro of fishes, and 
an* oily Arbuthnot, On tho Nature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

2. Of ami xod nature. 

Trunins of amphibious breed. 

Mol ley fruit ul'inungrcl seed ; 
lly the dam from lord lings sprung, 

P.v tin* sin? exhal'd from dung. Sir ft-. 

Amphibium. a. [Lut.] That, which lives ns 
well on water ns on land. Obsolete. 

Sixty yixirs Is usually the aim of this detested am- 
phihiinn | tho emend He |, whether it lie Isnst, lish, or 
serpent.— AV/* 7’. //* rhert, Tmrels, p. Wit. 

The transition, indeed, from fishes to these lowest 
amphibian or batRiehiaii forms is so close nnd gra- 
dual, that whilst some true reptiles have passed for 

fishes, the higher fishes have elassisl with 

Amphih'uK and even ait lie present day, a true fish— 
tin* prut opt erus orleifidusimi — lias liceu dcxcrilicd, 
and hy some naturalists is still regarded, as a rep- 
tile. bircu, foci tires on Comparative Anatomy, 
int rod. lect. 

Amphibological, adj. Doubtful. 

A fourth insinuates, ingratiates himself with nn 
amphibological speech. - Burton , Anatomy if Melan- 
choly,',’ till. 

Amphibology. Ambiguous, or equivo- 
cal, discourse. Obsolete. 

For !mhIi! is speke in amphibologies. 

And for one sot lie llic.v tellin twenty lio 

Chftuct r, Tea yin s amt t 'cystydc, iv. I tftfi. 

Now the fallacies whereby men decei\e others, 
nnd an* ileeeiveil themselves. the ancients have di- 
vided into verbal and real ; of the verbal, mid such 
ns conclude from mistakes of the word, then* an- 
hut two worthy our notation; the fallncy of equi- 
vocation and a mph tbology.—Sir T. Browne, Yuhjar 
Error rs. 

In di lining obvious appearances, we are lo use 
what is most plain and easy ; Unit the mind be not 
misled \\y amphibologies into fallacious deductions. 
—({fauridc. Scepsis Scicttlijlca. 

Amphibolous, mlj. Ambiguous; equivocal. 

Obsolete. 

Ncvi r was there such an amphibolous quarrel, 
both parties declaring themselves for tin* king, and 
nr king use of his name in all their remonstrances 
to .lustily their act ions.— Jium It. 

Amphiboly, s. [Gr. ti)n;a('o\tn- ambiguity.] 
I discourse of ambiguous meaning. 

Come leave your schemes, 

And fine ampkibulh s. 

It. Jo n st ni, Magnet ick Lady, ii. !i. 

Without this reflection, l make u very uncertain 
usi*of these concent ions, niul there arises isir) pre- 
tended synthetical principle*. which critical reason 
can aekiimvled re, and w inch an* founded only upon 
a transcendental amphiboly, that is, upon all ex- 
change of the object of the purr understanding for 
tin* iihi uonionon .-- 1 ley wood, Translation of the 
Critwk of Pure Henson, p. 218: ed. ISIS. 

Making difference of the quality of the offence 
mav (sa.v they) give just gnnuid to llie accused party 
either to conceal tho truth, or tu answer with such 
amphibolies nnd equivocations ns may serve to his 
r own preserrut ion .— Bishop Hull, Casts af Conscience. 
Amphibrach, s. [Gr. on Doth sides, 

- short.] In Prosody. Foot of the 
formula w . v , in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. 

‘To endeavour preserving/ is not grammar It 
should Ik*. ‘ to endeavour lo preserve/ or if, in onier 
to avoid the two infinitives, and tho repetition of 
the particles, another mode should bo preform!, it 
ought to Ik*,— ‘ to endeavour the preserving of this 
temper/ Ac*. The arrangement of t he words as they 
bovfr stand Iiiih a very bad effect on tho ear, ‘endow- 
vimr preserving tins temper among them:’ from 
four RUcoesHivn amphibrach s, with tho accent four 
times repeated on tho middle syllable of t hree in 
oach foot, which give tho sentence the air of a comic 
cantering verso. -Sheridan, Note to Swift's Aim- 
mnrr, no. 24. 

AmphUbmiuu j. [Gr. u/ipiofuno.] .Reptile 


of the genus so called, supposed, from the I 
thickness of the tail, to have two heads, 
and by consequence to move with either 
end foremost. 

That the amphishtrna, that la, a sinnllcr kind of I 
serpent, which uiovelh forward and b:u-kw:inl. bath [ 
two bends, nr one at either extreme. w:ih nlllrmed 
by Meander and others.- Sir T. Browne, Yuhjar 
Ernntrs. 

Crabtree and Sir Jlcnjamin- those poor slakes 
that live but in the sunshine of yniir mirth - must, 
bo ripemsl by this hot-bed iiriNTss of realisatinn into 
WMoramphistneuasi and Mrs.('iinduiir -O! friaht- 1 
flu!— Ih'ihiiii* i: hiMMletl si*rpeiil. — fonnb, Essays,'. 
On thcarOjlciul Cumidy of the last Cvulury. 

Amphitheatre.*. [Gr.rtp</>i0-n-o«i-.] Theatre. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear'd 
liais’d in dcgns*s : to sixty paces rear'd. 

That when a man w as plnVit in mie degree. 

Height was allow'd for hiiiMihovo to see. Hryden. 

Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair 
at Lynns, amid the insults and mockeries or a 
orouded amphitheatre, nnd still keeping his siiit ; 
or stretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of fire, 
and breathing out his soul, among the exquisite 
sufferings of such a tedious execution, rather tlmu 
reimiimi* his religion.— Atbiisan. 

Sun* such a concern in the eyes of spectators 
Wjls never yet seen in our amphitheatres. Hyrom. 
Amphithe&trical. utlj. Relating to exhibi- 
tions in nn ninphithentre. 

In their amphithent rival ghuliatiires, (he lives of 
captives lay at the mercy of tho wilgar .— tJaytuii, 
Notts on fool (pi i. rote, iv. 21. 

For the judiciary conduits, as also fur common 
athletic exercises, 1 hey formed an ampliHlnat deal 
circus of rude si uni's. T. lYarhtn, History of Eng- 
* lish Poetry, i. 1. 

Ample, atlj. [Lat. ampins.] 

1. Large; wide; extended; big 

Ifcav’n descends 

In universal homily, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and lluwi rs, on Nature's ample lap. 

Thomson, Sttisans. 

Mine, too,— whose else? - thy costly fruit -garden, 
with its xim-bakcd southern wall : I lie amph r ple:t- 
Niire-pirden, rising backwards from the house In 
triple terraces.— fonnb, foist Essays of Elia, Ulukts- 
inoar in // sltirc. 

‘2. Unrestricted; liberal; sufficient, and some- 
thing more. 

Have what you i^k. your presents I receive* 

Land where and when you please, with am pi, leave. 

Jfryih a. 

If we speak of strict justice, Hod could no way 
hn\c Iss'ii ImiiiiiiI to in*qn*tf mail's labours in so 
large and ample manlier as human felicity doth im- 
port ; inasmuch as the dignity of this rxet eilclii so 
far tin* other's value.— Jfonk, r. 

All ample iiiuiiInt of 1 i-um-h had been purchased 
in Kngla ml with tho public money, and li.nl Ijccti 
sent to the I rinks of I lie lhs*. -Macaulay, Jfishiry 
of Esyluinl. ch. xiv. 

The inability to come to any agreement respecting 
the lirst principles of thing* , aff »rds m itself ample 
ground for t hoiking that there exists some yet ini* 
est'iblished datum of huuiait knowledge, which must 
In* found before t he eudli ss disputes enu he brought 
to an end. .1 Bat urn wanft it. pi. j. ch. i. $ 2. 

Ampleness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Ample; largeness; splendour. 

Writing against the Uenliles that Christ is fru 
(Soil. among oilier arguments. lie [Clnysostnin 
usetli the amphuiss and largeness of ('hiislcnd- ... , 
for one. -T. Staph ton, fortrisse of th faith, fol. 
1.12 1 ». 

You will see mom jierfectly by llic amplcucst of 
the patent itself.- Archbishop La ml, Jlistory of Itis 
Chancellorship of U.rfonl, p. .M*. 

Impossible it is for a jH'rsou of my condition to 
l»roduee anything in proportion either to Ihedwip/i - 
ncss of the buly you represent, or of the places you 
Ig'iir.— Smith. 

Ampliate. v. a. Enlarge ; make greater ; 
extend! Hare. 

He shall look upon it, not lo traduce or extenuate, 
hut to explain mill dclucidate, to add and ampliate. 

- Sir T. itroivuc. 

Ampliation, .s. Enlargement ; exaggeration ; 
extension. 1 hire. 

Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but 
ought to Ik 1 restrained nnd interpreted in the mildest 
M*nsc. -A ytijFc, Parergon Juris Camwici. 

Tile obscurity of tho subject, and the prejudice 
and pri'|Mwsi*ssiuii of most ivaders, may plead excuse 
for any ampliations or repetitions that may be found, 
whilst l ialiour to express mysdf plain and full.— 
J/ahh . . 

Ampli&tl ve.af/j. In Mental philosophy. Sen* 
extract. 

Judgements of another class nt tribute to tho sub- 
ject something not directly implied in it. and have 
been cnlled amjiliaiire, UxaiUM.* they enlarge or in- 


crease ourknowlcdgc. They a re also called synthetic, 
from plucing togrtliertwu notions not hiMieno us- 
WK-inted. For exHiujile. * nil bodies possess pi.wrr of 
Attrnetion’ in nn am pi in tier jiuki mi m. Ihs'iuisc w** 
can think of hiartes without thinking of nttract.i u 
ns one of their immediato primjiry at t rilmti s. Ihit , 
ir our kruiwlnlgp of any objeet were eotupb-te, «.* 
should coneeivi* it invi*sted with nil its attributes, 
and no ampfinfivr judgements would be required.— 
Thompson, fours of Thought. § Nl. 

Thinking, under this condition, is amp/ inti re or 
synthetic. -Sir IY. Hamilton, Discussions, p. ft!!*. 

Amplification. *. [Fr. amplification ; Lat. 
nmplificatw , -n/z/.v.] 

1. Enlargcmmt : oxtennion. 

We li!i\e Ihs'ii accustomed to mrive this amplifi- 
cation of the visible llgiire of a known object only as 
the effect or sign of its liciug brought nearer.- JteiJ, 
Imgtivy into the human Mind. 

2. lihttorieal. Exaggeratod representatinn 
or dllluso narrativi* ; imiigi* hrightmod 

.beyond reality ; narrative enlarged with 
many eireimistam-es. 

I shall summarily, without any amplification at 
all, shew in what manner delects havo been sup- 
plied. Sir J. Paries. 

Things unknown wnn greater than they arc, niul 
an* usually n-eeived with ainpUfini/ions alwvo their 
nature. -Sir"T. flrowne, I nhwr Ernmrs. 

Is the juM't just dial i|e f.»r relating such inemlib'n 
amplifications/ It. may In* answered, if he had put 
these extra* aganecs into tin* mouth of I'lyssi's. ho 
lnd Ihsui tin pardonable: but they suit well with the 
diameter of Alcimmx. -Pope. 

Amplifier, s. 

1. One who simplifies, enlarge*, or exttg- 
gt*nites ; one who repn-Miils snn thing 
with a large di-play nl' tin* be.st ci'retmi- 
stunces : (usually in* a tjuw! x qse). 

liorillaus could ma d mi ampfilh r's mouth for tin* 
highest point of praise. AV e P. Soho ti. 

Then* are ampUjh rs, who can lAteml l.alf a ilo/i u 
thin thoughts ovVr a whole folio,— P-pe, Act <f 
Sinking in Pm try. 

2. Enlarger in point of magnitude or gran- 
deur. 

After the inindes of Virril. Ovid, nnd suehe other 
fabulouse pen-tes, tie s»* two cruel! caplayues, 1{oiim- 
lns and Hettius, reccyvcd their fyrst iiiiiryshiuent *.f 
a shc-wolffe whom tiny sucked, in sign> fycaeyou "f 
the wottderfldl lymteiy whirhe should follow iit that 

, great cytic Koine, when*o|* they wets* tin* lirst nm- 
ply fires.— Bale, AcUs of Engtysh Yotacies, ii.fol. A. 
"Lh. 

Amplify, r. a. Enlnrge. 

a. Material substance, nr object of sense. 

So wlcti a great moneyed man It* :li divided his 
chests, and coins, nnd hags, he seen .-lit tu hiiUM-lf 
richer that* he was : nnd t herefope a way to amplify 
any thing, is to break it, nnd to make anatomy of it 
in several parts, and to examine it according'tu tho 
several circumstum’cs. Hacoa. 

All eoneaves lint proeis-d from more narrow to 
more broad, do amplify tho .sound at tho coming 

! out 

b. Anything incorporeal. 

Ah the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up 
in these blind ages, so grew up in them withal ft 
desire of amplify in a their power, that they might 
1 m as great in temporal forces, ms men's opinions 
have formed them in spiritual matters. -A'ii* ir. Ha- 
high. 

c. lly manner of representation. 

1 tell thee, fellow. 

Thy general is my lover ; 1 have lxx*n 

The book of his good acts; whence men have read 

llis fame mi parallel'll. Imply amplified. 

Sliahs/Har, Coriolanus, v. 2. 

Since 1 have plainly laid open the negligence ami 
errours of every age that is post. I would not wil- 
lingly yvm to llatter the present, by amplifying lh« 
diligence niul true judgment of those M-rvitours that 
have laboured iff this vineyard.— AVr J. Duties, 

(I. lly new additions. 

In imraplmisctlie author’s words are notstrictlv 
followed, his sense too is amplijictl but not altcrcu. 
as Waller’s translation of Virgil.- -Drwten. 

I feel ago advancing, and my lionltli is insuttleient 
to eiicrcaso and amplify tliosw remarks, to conllrm 
nnd imiiruve. tliesi* rules, and to illuniiimte the w- 
veral pages. — Wo Its, 

To attempt by mere logical knowledge to amplify 
a science is ail absurdity. . . . Hut though logic, 
cannot extend, cannot amplify a science by the dis- 
covery of new truths, it is not to Ik* supposed that it 
does nut contribute to the progress science.— Sir 
IF. Hamilton, foigic, loci. ii. L 4L 

Amplify, v. n . * 

1. Speak lnrgt'ly or diffusely. 

W h (, n you affect t o amplify on the former lirnnchni 
of n discourse, you will oileu lay a m*is*ssity upon 
yourself of contracting the latter, and prevent your- 
to 
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wlf in the mast important part of your design — 
Watts, hiyick. 

2. Form large or pompons representations. 

I have sometimes Ism forcedlnf / mplify on others; 
lmt lien*, where tin* sulijeet is so fruitful that tho 
harvest overcomes l ho ivuper, L am shortened by my 
chain. Dryden. 

Homer amphjlrs. not inverts; and as there was 
really a people railed I’yelnpisms. so they might \w 
men’ of great stature, or giants. — Pope, Moiuer’s 
(hi, my. 

Amplitude* s. 

1. Kvlfiir ; largeness; greatness. 

Whatever 1 look upon, within the amplitude of 
lieai eii mid earth, is evidence of limnmi ignorance.— 
Htauriih . 

Men should learn how severe n lliimr the true in- 
(inisition of nature is. and accustom themselves, by 
the light of part ieulars, to enlarge their minds to 
Hie ’tin t )l it nut 1 of the world, and not reduec the 
world t*i tlm narrowness oft l,eir minds.— Haeon. 

Ofall I his. (lie undeveloped germ doubtless existed 
in tlie previous epie. l\rie.and gmunic mm position; 
l)iil l lie drama stood dMinguislicd from all three li.v 
bringing il out into rniispieii-iiix amplitude. and 
making it the suhstanli\e means of effect. -(iivtc. 
History nf G’mre, pt. ii. ell. iwii. 

2. Capacity ; extent of intellectual faculties. 

If lie be man by mother's side, lit least 
With more Ihiui human gifts from fieaven adorn’d, 
J*erfeeti ins absolute, graces divine. 

Auduiiijihtiultt of mind to area test deeds. 

Miifoti, H.ir, t'lis- if. iwinnf, ii. l‘W. 
Wlieu i consider the ndmirab!<* lorm of my body, 
the usefulness, am pi it tide. and nobleness of my 
families, an uuih'i^laudiinr capable of the know- 
ledge of all things nceessar.v for me to know, aeeom- 
modate mid lifted to the pen-ept ion and intellection 
of a world full of variety, .Vc. sir M. llalc, Oriyi- 
itutioH if Mankind, p. I:!. (Ord .MS.) 

3. Splendour; grandeur; diguily. 

In the Aral rnime of kingdoms and common- 
wealths. it is in I lie power of princes, or estates, to 
add amplitude and irrealness to their kingdoms. - 
J‘ iron, Essays. 

4. Copiousness ; abundance ; over-suffici- 
ency. 

You should say everything which lias a proper 
and direct tendency lo lliis end; aHva.vs propor- 
tioning the amplitude of. yniir niatier. and tin* ful- 
ness of your discourse, to t \,<ui' great design; tin' 
length of vonr time, to ihu convenience of your 
hearers. -lluffK, f.oyick. 

Amply. adr. 

1. Largely ; liberally. 

For whose well-being, 

So ampin, and witli bands so liberal. 

Thou Jiast provided all things. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. "fi2. . 
The evidence they had helnre was euoiigli. amply 
llt'ilirll, fn convince them; blit they were resolved 
not to be convinced : and to those who are resolved 
liol. tube convinced, all motives, all arguments mi? 
equal.— ttishop Attt rhury, 

2. Abundantly j adequately. 

At relurn 

Of him so lately promis'd to Ihv aid. 

The woman's seed ; obscurely then foretold. 

Now amplicr known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. 

Mofo», Paradise Last, xii. .'ill. 

3. Copiously; with diffusive detail. 

Some parts ofa poem require to \\cnmply written, 
ami with all the force and elegance or words; others 
mud be east into shadows; that is. passed over in 
silence, nr but faintly touched. — Jiryilt n, Transla- 
tion of Dufrcsuny. 

Amputate, r. a. [Lilt, amputaln .t, part, of 
luufintn.] (’lit oft. 

Mo'h ni surgeons never amputate the whole nf the 
foot or hand when there is a reason aide chance nf 
pP'servir.v any useful porlinu of il.— Coopt r, Surgi - 
V.ll hirthainvy. 

Homer. Horace, and even the chaste Virgil, is not 
five from conceits. The latter, upeakmg of a man's 
hand, cut off in battle, says: 

"L'e deeisa siuiui, Land'e, di x|em qmerit; 
SeiuiMimicsqiiu micaiit digiti, fcmimqiie. rctrac- 
lanl.' 

Thiisendiiing til onnpu’at- dlnnd witli sense and 
Volition, tiolilxinith, Essays. 

Whose chappy knuckles we have often ,\ earned In 
amputate, and siring th-m up at mir eh linber door, 
to l»e a terror to all Midi iniseaNienble rest-breakers 
in future, l/imh, Li ist Lxsays oj iClta, Ativspapi vs 
'1 flirty-jit's Years ayo. 

Amput&tlon. s. Cutting off. 

Tl|»* Amazons, by the amputation of (heir rich! 
hnnst, htd the freer usn of their bow.— Sit T, 
Jtrnwne, Vulgar. Tirraur*. 

Amuck. ath. [Millay, tunah.] Wildly ; madly ; 
without discrimination : (after tile manner 
of (fc$lalay, cither artificially intoxicated or ! 
UrtAir on uncontrollable impulse). 

’ «6 
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We wonder not that lhirn.s liecame moody, Indig- [ 
mnl. and, nt I hues, an olleiidcr against rertniu rules j 
* nf snejely ; but ml her that ho did not grow utterly ; 
front ie, ami run auuck nguinst lliciii nil. -Carlyle, j 
I p Essay on Life of Hunts. | 

| Amulet, ir. [L.Lut. *//m///#7w/m.] Cluirm. 

1 That spirits sire eorpnival, seems nt first view n 
rniiml di -regal iviMinlo himself ; yet herein hecsta- 
blishi'tli the iliH'triiie of lustrations. omuUls, and 
charms.— Sir T. Itroinir , Yuhjnr Emntrs. 

•They do not certainly know the falsity of what 
they report, and (heir ignorance miisl serve you ! 
as mi omii/tf against the guilt bolli of <hss*il ami i 
malice, lir. II. Man-, (iortrunu nt of tho Toiiyttr. 

The Turkish soldiers forced opi-u his tyinli. Mid 
eagerly sought portions of his bones |o wear as 
omiilt/s. Iliiuking that they would coiiiiuiiiiiinte a 
spirit of valour similar I.) I lint of the hem lo whose 
mortal fabric they had once IHniigrd. tlibbun, Ik- 
•line mnl l-'.iil off hr Roman Empire, cli, iv. 

Amuse, v. u. [Fr. tfufirxcr.] 

1. F.ntcrtuin with tranquillity: fill with 
tlumo-hts which cii^a^ the mind without 

■ diet radium it. 

Tiiosi- give thcinwlves ovi-r to curmn ml Nines mid i 
drc.iikcimess. building up shadows, amnstiiy them- j 
S 'lves Willi no oilier tllilius bill pleasures mnl licllv- 
cheer. -thntHr, History oj the S pfoaaint. p. IV»: llVlt. 

Siiili a religion as sli.nild all'ord In it It sad and ' 
Snli'iiiu obji'ets to itiiinsi anil ailed tlie pensive part 
of I lie solll. -.South, .S'f nitons, vii. I. j 

I They think lley see visions, and are arrived loj 
I sorie i .vlranriliii.ir.v p-velaiimis; when, indeed, (hey ' 
do Imf divini dr '.iniM, and amuse liieuisdves witli f 
! the f.inUisliek ideas of a busy imagination. - l)r. 11. j 

! J/'OV . />( .■ If! of i'hristinu J'i- fy. | 

; I i*. iviii.it think it natural fora man, who is iiuicli 
in love, to a in use himself with Irilh's. — Walsh. j 

.2. l)rnw on from time to time ; keep iu i*\- ! 
pcctatiou. 

I We do but tempi tho tempter to pul eternal fal- 
lacies up« at us. and to a iii use and scare iis w ith ope , 
prodigy or other perpduslly.as he did I lie heal liens. ; 
— »V/« urer, l)i set at rsr rotter nu ini Hrmlntus. p. 111. \ 

Ami Iheii for the I’hariM-es. wiimii mir Sivniiir re- : 
joes 'ills as Hie very vilest of men. and the greatest, ; 
of cheats; vve Jiave th' iu a a u sing 1 li«» wm-ld with i 
nri innees of a more n lim'd devotion, while tin ir 
heart was ai that lime in t heir lieighlH nil's ' coll'd s. - , 
E“Hfh, Si . us, ii. I.'i.'k ! 

Bishop Henry, on tli" oilier side, amus’it her with , 
dubious answers, and kepi Iter in suspense fo 
lays. -.N’iri/7, ( '/i U r of K,,o. p'u n. , 

Amuse, r. ii. [unless the con udion in the 1 
following c.xamplo ho u-mu»uiy.] Alu.-i'- 
Obsolrtr. 

Or iu some pathless wilderness amusing. 

Plucking tile mossy bark of some old live. 

Ur, Junius Ilr ulus. 

Amusement, .v. 

1. That which amuses; entertainment. 

livery interest or pi ire of life, even the mod ( 
frilling mu ••st ,m nt. is snifered lo | * m; tli« otic i 

t lii.:g nive.'.'.'ii'y. I> >y . rs. 

I Hiring his i*i ii i it i ici in ‘lit, his minis 1 mi nt was to 
giv- P'I|*. 'll tilling". Mill e::K and see tln-iii expire by 
slnwi r or quicker tormi-nls. -Hoyt. 

I was left In slaud t !n- battle, while ol tiers, who 
bad belter talents ilian a dm per, thought il no un- 
pleasant amnx mini lo look oil with safety, whilst 
another was t?iv ing them diversion, at the hazard of 
li.s liln'i'ty. Sieff, 

2. Musing; prolotmff ineditiitiou. ’ 

I jnil my lien into the ink-horn ; and fell 
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A wit ’» ft rrathcr. ftnd a chief n rod, 

A n honest muii 's tho noblest work of God. Pop*, 

An. prt/f. [from A.S. on.— generally with n 
omitted, and forming an ufpurent com- 
pound.] Set* () n. 

-i-lmiitiiiK Clou went. Prior 

An. conj. [from root of A.S. annan « grunt, 
give.] Obsolete. 

1. If. 

Au Ihou wrrt my fktlicr, as thou art but my 
brother, 

My younger brother ton, T must bo merry. 

Jleuumont mnl Fletcher, Custom of the 
Country. 1. I. 

An linnest mind nuri plain, lie must s|Niik truth : 
A n they will tako it ho ; if not, lie '» iilmii. 

Shakospear, King Lear , ii. 2. 

Used redundantly. 

Noting this penury, to myself I said, 

An //'a man did need a jioison now, 

W hose sale is prcsciil death iu Mantua, 

Here lives a cailiir wretch would sell it him. 

iShokesjiear, Romeo ami Juliet, v. 1, 

The clerk will ne'er winr hair on ’a this? Hint had it, 
lie will an if lie live to lie a man. 

hi.. Merchant qf Venice, v. 1. 

Sometimes written und, for which word it 
is mistaken. 

Again Hastings was the first to attempt topm-ify 
him. 'Certainly, my lord.' lie said, *if they have 
indeed done any such thing, they deserve to Ik? both 
severely punished.’ ' And do you answer me,' 
llmudered tin 1 protector, * wit Ii ifs and nmtst I 
tell Hire, trailer, I lie v have done il,and Ihou hast 
joined with them iu tliNvillan.v ; 1 swear hv St. Paul 
1 w ill not. dim* before ,voiir 1 u :iiWh.‘ Iwoiiglil to nie,* 
T. It. Jisse, Memoirs of Hiuy Richard 111. ch. iv. 

2. As if. 

lie will weep von, mi 'I wen* n man born in April, 
— Shal, t spear, Trod us anti Cressida, i. 2. 

I w ill inar you an 't wen' any nightingale.— Shake* 
spear, Miilsuninn r-.Xight's Jim am, 1. 2. 

My next pretty correspondent, jiko ShuksiHiire's 
lion in Pyramus and Thislie, limrs an it were any 
nightingale.— Addison, 

Ana. adr. [from (2r. lira -*of each. J Won 
used iu medical proscriptions after two or 
more ingredients, and signifying that a like 
quantity of each is to he used ; sis wine and 
lumey, a or ana $i ; that is, wine and honey, 
of each two ounces. 

In the same weight prudence and innocence take, 
Ana of each does the just mixture make. Curley. 

lie'll bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long 
bill of anas.— Dry Jen. 

Ana. s. Hooks so called from the last syl- 
lables of their titles, as Scaliyrrana , Thu- 
ana; they consist of loose thoughts, or 
carnal hints, dropjH'd by eminent men, and 
collected by their friends. 

They were pleased to publish some Tunbriinmn* 
this season, bill such ana! 1 believe there never 
were so many vile little verses put together before.— 
Mix/ 1 . To liny. % 

Ihil.nll liisva-t heart sherris-warm'd, 

lie Hash'd his random speeches: 
lire dajs. tint deal in nun, swarm'd 

Jiis III entry leeches. 

Tennyson, Lyrical Monologue. 


nen* i pm in v ji' ii inm me oiK-iiorn ; niiu n'li _ , • ....... 

into a strong amt dn-p om^imnt, revolving in my Anabaptlftm. s. Doctrine of Anahajiti<t-. 
mind with great perplexity the amazing change of Anahaphsm is mi hel'i's.v long since condemned 


OUr .'I lla its. -El, el U'ooj, J'nfaee to Lay Rapt ism. 

Amusivc. adj, Willi the power of amu.sing. 
Harr. 

Am n sire birds! say when* t V!»ur hid ri lntit, 

M’lu ri the frost raws and I In* leni|«'sl.s beat. 

While (if S, Ihou rm ), The .XahiruHst's j 
Sinn mir Et'citiuy Walk. ' 

Tlelmlds tho nmnsict arch before Inin lly, 

Tin'll vanish quite away. Thomson, Seasons. 

Amuftlvoly. udj. Iu nn amusivc mamicr. 
Hare. 

\ south-easterly wind succeeded, blowing fresh, 
and murimiringrtw/M/tf/yaimiiigt lie pines. -Ch nut- 
ter, Travels into On ere ,p. 12. 

An. art. [from A.S. a nr -one. — when the 
noun which follows begins with a conso- 
nant, an aspirated h, or the n as sounded 
in vs f/», the n is ejected ; as an eagle, a 
man.] Indefinite urtii le denoting some 
one thing of ;t kind, hut not anyone in 
particular. 

Since lie cannot bo always employed In study, 
reading, nml cmi versa lion, then' will Is* ninny an 
hour besides w Ii it his exercises will take up.— Locke. 

Ho was no way at an uii.'ertaiiity. nor ever in the 
Ictot at u loss conrerniug any bnuicli of it,— id. 


bolli by the Cnvli and Latin t.'lmivh. ■Frothy, 
Itipy rs dipt, p. 1. 

That would fie Brovvuism nmL'l;m^7p//«r/n (ndccil. 
- Milfou, R. oso n of Church iiorminu nt, i. 

' Anabaptist, s. Member ol‘ a sect who con- 
sidered that hv a second baptism, undergone 
by them when adult, they became regene- 
rate: (of chief historical importance under 
tlu* leadership of John of Munster). 

Ho you all consider with -yourselves, whether you 
would Ik* willing to have your child n*n, your dearest 
friends and relations, grow lip into rebels, scliis- 
matieks, presbyterians. imh'peudeiils, analHiphshf, 
quakers, t in* blessed offspring or tho lute nfforuiiiiK 
times.— South, Sermons, vi. H3. 

W'lii'ii the ana/uipfistsot Munster ill the sixtrentli 
century lirnl tilled tiermnuy with coiiftision, by l heir 
system of levelling, nml their wild opinions cnm*eni- 
iug pro|ierty. to wliat country in liurojs' did not tli'i 
progress of their ftu*y furnish just enusc nf alarm 
Jlttrkr, Rejlectiom on the Fremh Revolution. 

Anabaptifttio. adj. Ap)>ertnining to the doc- 
trine of Anabaptists. 

The excellent lluccr Inkcs occasion severely to re- 
prove tliow? sour hy|M)critCH of the anahnptisticlt 
w*ct in his time, who would not allow of any fbs'r 
use of thu good creatures of God, and would rrowu 
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■t any ndrlh in company, thmiRh never ho innocent. 
—Jiishop Hull, Works, ii. CwT. 

|:<m1i»1|»1iun Lnniriim. a rnnnn of Munster, mid a 
tolerable la^in poet, after ninny striunrlcN willi (lie 
inveterate prejudices mid authoritative threats of 
(format) bishops, mid (ierninn universities. opened a 
school of humanity nt Munster; which supplied his 
countrymen with every species of elegant learning, 
tilt it wns overthrown »>y tlie fury of fhnaiieisin, nnd 
the revolutions introduced by 11m harlmrous refor- 
nuitioii of the minhnptistirk Zealots, in the year lKlk 
— 1\ Wttrhm, Ilififoi'ii nf Jiiu/liiffi Pot fry. ii. 416. 

Anabaptistlcal. adj. Same as A mi bap - 
t is tic. l(arr. 

II was my hap, lighting on a certain parcel of 
ipieries, that sock imd And not, to Hint not seeking;* 
lit the tail <if anabaptist irnl, nuliiminiau, heretical, 
atheistical epithets, a jolly slmider, called Divorce at 
Pleasure.- Milton, Cofnsfirion. 

Bv iipiality, that anuh/iptixticnf party is not in* 
teniVsl, that all men should have power nnd slate 
alike, so as to lay a level line over all mankind. sink- 
ing the mountains nnd raising tin* valla**, to make 
sm even champaign .— Standard ,f fi/im/ify, p. j. 

Anab&ptiatry. s. Sect, or (loctriiic of the 
Anabaptists. Harr. 

Thus diet! this imaginary king; and anabaptist ry 
was suppressed in Munster. - Vayilt , Uervnioyruphy, 
p. H. 

Anab&ptlze. v. a. Ucbnplizo. 

ThoiiLdi some call their profound ignorances, new 
lighls ; they wen* heller uunhnpHsed into the appel- 
lation of extinguishers. -Whitlock, Milliners of the 
Jill 1/1 ink, p. Ida. 

The hue of novelty prevailed in several other in- 
stances as in ooiitivuliinr the use and authority of 
the script lire ; defiiuliug incestuous uiiirriages.pl Jy- 
gaiuy. divorce* Die aitaba/dizii #// of infants, A,c. - 
Jtiniiofi fill, Life ifj/ynivunnl, § 1 . 

AnacepbalseAnlit. s. [(Jr. nivrvi-'iiXdiWir •- 
ivm pit illation ; from uni again, irn:.o\i j~ 
lii'itd.] Hf'capitulation, or summitry of the 
principal heads of :i discourse. 

The old man is lies I, with si troop of diseases, 
when !'<• is not able to resist si single one. and there- 
fore nr. ■ lie subject to them all. as bath been said, 
mid is icMimcd m the following minci phalli osis. 
Smifii, fort rn>t <f Of, I Ayr, p. '1 is. I 

.imchari*. s. [Lnt.J Annrharis Alsma*dnnu: ! 
(it irnublcsonu* plant, remark able for tin* 
rapidity with which it has recently natu- 
ralized itself in tlu; canals and rivers of 
Kurland). 

Thus, if we tiring h-mie a handful of eon fen a, 
nnd a lew waterplaul* of liiuh-r oruaiii/atinu. such 
as duckweed and annehnns, and place the whole in • 
a glass jar lull of imnd-Waler. \\c shall, at lir*t, Ime 
:t good slock of nlijccts; t mt 1 h«*.\ mil lisirilly grow : 
less and less, until sesnvly mo tiling is ldL— Stark. j 
More, lx in Pond Life. 

n&chorct. .v. | (Jr. r»i'*^i.»i.//r//r=-one who j 

draws hack or retires.] One who retires j 
from the world to had an austere and 1 
solitary life. 1 >bsuh tc. | 

.‘.ii JCmrli .Inn in, so madly devout, that he lnd 
wilfhlly inured un liiiiis lfiisan nniclno 1 1 ; l he worst : 
of all prisoners. H-shop Hull. L/iixfl, s, i. .'i. I 

Anacboreticul. adj. Ki*l:itmg to an ansulto- { 
ret or herinil. Obsolete. \ 

Those severe n,inrli„r, he, if ami pldlosuphieal per- ! 
•mus, who lived iiuanly as a sheep, amt without ■ 
x.iriety as the Baptist. — ./« i‘i my Taylor, O ’"/./* a J 
(u'OVf, serni. 1."*, j 

Anachoritc. .v. Same *as Anachoret. 
i Ihsnlefe. 

Yet lies imt love dead here, but here doth sit, 

' ow'd to this livtieli like an anarlmrifr. 

• 0,'inu-, fin ms, p. SO. 

\ company of cynics, such as mv monks, hermits. ; 
ns, trim r<(is, that eoiitemn the wnrld. eonleiuii 1 hem- 
i elves, eon I emu all titles, honours, oiliees; and yet in ' 
that contempt an* mure proud than any man living 
m liatsocver. Hnrton.A untomytf Mi l.nicholy, p. I^:t. 

Anachronism, .v. | fir. avd back, Xfdtvoiz- 
Fune.] Krror in' chronology by which an 
event is placed too early : (opposed to para - 
clironifitn , for which it. is fmjucntly used). 

This lends me to the defence of tlu* famous rua- 
eh ron is in, in making J'lueas add Dido contempo- 
raries: for it is certain Dial the Imro lived almost 
two hundred years Ixdbro the building of Curtilage. 
Mrydm. 

Anachronistic, adj. Containing 1 un ana- 
chronism. Hare. 

Among tlm anachronistic improprieties which 
thiN poem contains, the most conspicuous is the lle- 
tooi Hector’s sepulchre.— T. Wartim, History of 
Jinylish Poetry, ii. 5. 

AnaerednUqne, or Anacre6ntio. 8. [Fr.] 

i*oem alto the manner of Anacreon. 
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To Die lnisrellnnies I of Cowley'] sucivi d the ava- 
rrmntii/n ,*,„r pariplirnst ieal trrued:ili..ns or some 
little poems, which pass. Iiouever jii-llv. uiiilcr the 
mime of A nacre. . 11 . Juluixun, Jjj\ ufeiarh //. 

Anadom. s. [dr. /ndci/pa -wivatli or clutp- 
Ict.] Crown of (lowers. 

In t iHfiih-ms lor whom tliev curiously di-pose 
Tin* rod, the dainty while. Die goodly diimaslv row*, 
Vor the rich ruliy, jn-arl. and imiethvst men place 
lit kings' imperial crown*. Ih-nrl"n. Pnlnoi/iuw.w. 

The self lov'd w i,l 
Of man or woman should jn>l rule in Dn in, 

But each with ol her ii ear I In* aiiolrnn’. 

It. •Joh.hih, Mil*/ Hi* nf Court, j 

At the end [of this song l, rim* was .seen ui>oii 
the iVM-k, i|ii:iintly attired, h- r hair |o i-e aln.iil her 
Hlinuhlcr*, an o mult in of llmv.-rs mi her liead, with I 
a wand in ln*r hand. -B’. Jlroicm , Inm r T, a/i/j ' 
Mum/ nr. 

And \'i mis could not tliroiiHi the thick air pierce. 
Till tin* day s king, j:.m| of uudauiiled verse, 

B<h‘:iiim* .she was so pi. n I i lit] a tlieuio 
To sindi as won* iiis .aund mi'ii/i mr, 

Like to .1 lier t V Indict in:ide descent, 

And from Jut pas-an* Dcse lid vapours rout. 

That, being ml Dior.-uiddy ra relied to rain, 

Melted like pdeh,us liiiie as any vein. 

Murloirr, //, ro mul Lt uuth r. 

Of garlands, inuulrm, s. and w real h*. 

This \vujplial nought Imt sweetness breathes. 

Jh'ojifou. Tlu ■ Mums' fli/Miim. nymph, v. 
Making sweet close of his delicious toils — 

bit light in wreaths and mi>nlt ins. 

Ami pure quintessences of precious oils 

In huJIuvv'd moons of gems. 

Tut uuson. The Valuer of Art. 
Analogical, adj. Mvsterions ; elevated ; 
ri'lljrimi-ly exullcil. Uhsubte % rare. 

Which is an miiu/o>iirnl trope of hygli speakynge of 
iny lorde above hys emnpavse. /Mr. h fu Coursmt 

I hr li’oiifislu i-ii.iv, foi. 

We cannot apply them 'prophecies"] to him. but 
by a mystical un,njo,jirul explieal ior,.— South, Si r- 
Hums. vui. i'll. 

.Vow call ymi this devotion, ns you please, whether 
duly, or hyperdiily. or indirect or reductive, nr n- 
Jlee'li'd, or aii.u/ih/ir.it Worship. W Ilia'll is beslnwed "II 
such images.- and pu//lc into idolatry, poor ignorant 
souls with w Ini words and distinctions you think 
fittest. - Hr, riuf, full mul fuiaiulut /inilnr, p. 

Analogies, s. pi. [(Jr. uvuyur ii - leading 
upwiirtls.] Mysterious consitlerat iuits. Ob- 
svlrti\ rare. 

The notes upon that constitution say, that the 
Misna ’lorali was cunpovd out- of tin* cabal' ' 1 
iiiol iiiiiu/oiii, ks of the Jews, or some alleg'-rieai 
terpn lalimis pndeiid. il to t«* derived from Mine 
J.. ATtlis in, SSliih of tin Ji irs, ]i. :MS. 

Anagram, s. [(Jr. «!■«-- back, in cluing, 
s mi /inn -li*t1»*r.J (.’oneeit n risiu*r from tin* 
letters of a mime tnmspnsed : (:i< t hi> of 
William A Vo/, attorib*y-preni*r:il to ( ’liarles 
I., it very litbiiriotts man. / h.oj/ 1 in hue). 
d *:i dil inatimi by 
* ■ilitielils Dlio.iiaiilia.’ 'I lie Dree 
r-derth ntion l" byenphrmi- afterward- tin 

M.u- Hud's -k wits that deported ll» m-mi 

herein, as In* which turned Atlas, lor hi* heavy ■ 
burth--u mi Mippnrlieg heaven, into Tala-, that is, ; 
wivteliiil. S.iuii* w;d maintain, that each man's 
fortune is writ tm in his name, which they call Ann- 
prim iti-m. or Mi tagr.iiiiiit i-m. kupluHiifimt »;/" , 
Jl.i/tl II I'lilx. tmii, I-/// if Ph iixnrr : |ii.”S. j 

Tli-itigli all her parts In- not in ill' ic-ual place, , 
Sli<* hath vet the uii.uirmns (if a good face: j 

ll'wc miv.iit pul the letters hut olu* way, | 

Ju that hail dearth of words, what could vvonv? 

Jhmin , Pot ,us. p. Th. 

Thy genius calls tins* n«*t to puridiasc faun: | 

In keen iamhicks, iiul iin'.d ui!,o/i‘<nn. 

lh- H'h n, Mur fit rl nor, v. 'JU I. 

The idea that the Lady Kleaimr Davys vva-a pr-i- ■ 
pile! css, artist* lV«*t»i timhug Dial the letters of Iht 
naiiu* twisted intti nit nmniruni. might If it ad ill . 
tin* line. * liowiil. O Dauiid.' Ilcr pn pli' lic pr.de 
was. however, smuewlnf ndmUed by one of the [ 
king's privy eoiineil.wlin having occasion t«» n prove 
lier for venting si me mischievous, political pn dic- 
tions, bvn suitable e\t>nliuiu in the star-cliau.hiT. 
very wiililv atiaclo d her with her own weapons, hy . 
nvsiiring lier that tin* lid tern which compo-cil In r j 
name she hail not rightly construed; for tin* real j 
tiii'oirum should lie read thus; * Dane* Klcanor , 
Davys'- ■* Never so mad a lady.'— An ms Sf rtrlJ.mil, 
J.in a of the ipui ns of fin/luiul, //• uritttii Mum. 

Anagrammatlcol. adj. Fonuiiif; an ana- 
gram. 

Vur whom was devised Pallas's defensive shield, 
with (iorgim's hra«l tln-reou. with tliis aunyruni- 
tnulienl won!.— Cnmilnt, Jicuniins. 

Anagramm&tically. a dr. hi the imiiiiior 
of un lumgrnm. 

Pknm to east vour eye mtm/rammafirnlly upon 
the name of tho balsimnnn ; you will find, ' Cuuve,- 
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litunt rebus nomina s«Tpc Kui.s.’— f Si/yfon, Xoht on 
Jh>n (pii.ru ft, iii, .*i. 

AnarnSmmatism. s. Act, or practice, uf 
making unagnwnft. 

r | lie only ipiiiit' ssenee that liitherto tin* alehyn y 
<if wit could draw out of names, is iiiiiu/runntuiii^,'.i % 
or im-lairnMiiiiiut isiu. winch is a dissolution of a nan." 
truly written into his letters, ns his eleiiiint-, mid a 
new connexion of it by artificial transposition, w iD.« 
out addition, siiblnietioii. or elunige of any letter 
intodilleii-ut won Is, making some perfect sense up- 
plicalde to Dm* person named. ■ (\nmhn. 
ABugr&mmatlst. .v. Maker of muigrnins. 

To his lo. fr. Mr. AV. Aubrey, an ingenious unu- 
firnnihintisf, late turned minister. — (j, unu ye, A/u- 
t/rn’us, ep. i:t. 

Anagrammatise, r. n. Mttko into nnti- 

grnm*. 

*U hers suppose t'.jat hy the word Sopliym (whieli 
Is *»pliyr uiiei/i'wiiiiiofiznh, mentioned in the ».e- 
veiily-two uiP-rpn It rs. is intended <>r meant Sofia I :i 
M or Snphuri. ■'‘o* T. lh rh, it. Tennis. ]». .'(Ml. 

< Mh.-rs, in bat ill. uiuuir.iimunhzr it, I lie name of 
live from l.'n into l’,r; liecailse, tliev KH.V, she WHS 
p t hi: cause nf i mr woe -A usfin , Jicer Homo, p. 1**2. 

Anal. adj. [F;it. a mil is.'] Pertaining lo 

or nciir, tlu* sums. 

Tin- _ dorsal and oiml fins si-rve to ninintain tho 
body iu its 'vertical jiu.-itioii. — phminint/, J'hiloso - 
phi- ul /uni, iti u, ii. :t Iti. 

Analeptic, adj. [Fr. anulepfirpir ; (Jr. 
(:nf y ?|.Tn«i»c- taking up.] in Medicine. 
Restorative ; comiurliiig: corrolioruting. 

Obsolete. 

Annh-ptirk medicines cherish the nerves, ami 
rein vv tlie spirits and st ivuglli.--<^o,/r < i». 

Anaiogral. adj. Analogous; having rela- 
tion. Hare. 

When l sn* many uunloyd motions in animals. 
Hi**’ 1 cannot call tin in voluntary, vet 1 -(*■ them 
spontaneous, J have |i a*oii to conclude tliiit th'-se 
in their priiieiple mv imt simply mechanical. - Su* 
M. Hole, ( icuritof.uii <f Mankind, 

Analogical, adj. 

1. I’m si by way of analogy. 

It is looked on only us tin- iimure of tho true Hod, 
mid that not as a pro|s*r likeness, hut, hy anuhn/irul 
ripf'si illation. Ihslio/i Stil/iufiJt, t (. 

v\ lien a word which oriu i mi liy signifies liny pnr- 
tieiilar idea or olijeel . i* attributed to several other 
(■I licet s. ti> a by way ..f resemblance, but- mi Die ac- 
count of Si .me evident l'( lereucc to the original idea, 

I hi* is peculiarly called an amhujirul word: so a 
Miiind or healthy puN", a sound digestion, sound 
sleep, an* so called, with reference to a sound and 
healthy constitution: hut if you speak of sound due- 
trine, or sound '■pcecli. this is hy way of resemblance 
to hca.th, and the words nro liielaplioriciil.— 

Jsit/irk. 

Let it In* remarked that nnnfutiirnl reasoning is 
the iinlipodes of deiin.iist nl ive reasoning, not only 
in its uncertainly, Imt also in the dissimilarity of 
the oliyels wIcm- relations ii iveogiiises. Herbert 
f/M net r, Priiici/ih s if Psyrluitnifji, pi, ii. cli.vi. 

2. Antilogous; lmving n^emblimco or fo- 
latioii. 

Then* is placid the minerals between the innni- 
male and vegetable province, panit-ipaliiut some- 
t b,iig/in-d"i/#i-.i/ 1 oeil lier. - fir M. ILih, (/rn/i nation 
of Mm, I, i ml. 

Analogically, ar/r. In tin iUl.ilogifill ifiau- 
niT; iu tin amtlogons inttnncr. 

. Tli**> ma.v also eoneeive how Ihe divers mensurei 
of' the ii, i \'1iea!l llidivloii, or new Home, may be, 
mutatis mutandis. nunlui/irnUy deduced from them. 
— pull, r. Inh rpr, fiitimi if (hr \mnbrr tp W>. p. 2IM. 

W hat we h:iv(*said of the worship of (todis»MM/.<- 
f/irullfi true of liommrin^ the saint*, who are 
honoured l>.v the remenilinineu ami imitation if 
llicir v irt ue.s ; m*t hy scraping legs lo, or clinging 
about, their images ; whieli an* no more like tin in, 
than an apple in to an oyster— l)r. H.More, Ault - 
dote tv/niiitit hlotolr/i, p. id. 

I am convinced, from the simplicity and uni- 
formity of the Divine Nature, ami of nil his works 
filial then* is smue mn* universal principle mmnm? 
'through the whole svslem of en'iiiures mialof/nvUy, 
and congruous to their relative natures.- Chci/m. 
An&iogUt. s. Olio who roisons from analog}'. 
The autlmritv of Mr. Klphiustone, as an analo(/is/ t 
outw eiirhs every ot her. Hn/Acr. 

An&loglze. r. a. Kxplain or intostigato by 
way nf analogy. 

\\n have s> sterns of material hndii*s,«diversjy 
thru red ami situated, if separately corfridcred ; I ley 
represent the object of the desire, which is anub- 
yizal hy attraction or gravity— b'/ujyw/. 
Analogous, adj. llnviitg analogy; I'onring 
sonic; rosomblnnco or proportion ; having 
something parallel. 
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Many important consequence* may lie drawn 
from tne <^1>si'rv-:ti<»ii «*f the must common things, 
and awhnjmts reasonings from tlm causes or Hum. 
— Arbntluiof . 

The kium ledge of this foci pro owe to Lcmtui ; ft ml 
to him we are also indebted l'ur ail tniahynms f.ict. 
formic anting tin* srnuo view. -- Buckle, History of 
('irilization in Hnyland, vol. ii. eh. ii. 

Witll to. 

To apoplexies, dropsies, lethargies. there nr*' nnahu 
t/nu x eclipses, inundations of waters, Ac. .S/g/nv r, 
Hh'i'o'irsc roue, rn ■'»»»/ ProfUgicS, p. 71 : !!»•**■. 

This iiK'ni'p'irenl substance mn.v have some sort of 
existence, on tlnyntis to corporeal extension: though 
vve have no adequate conception hereof. -Ijuckc. 

Analogously. tufa. lit tilt nnulojrous maimer, 
fan von, then, demonstrate from his unity or 
011111 ijnswiiee, which you conceive Imt analogously 
ami imperfectly, that then* cannot be such a dis- 
tinction in his incomprehensible nature, as maybe 
fi cured and represented to us by the personal dis- 
tinction of man from limn i — Skelton, Ikixm #v- 
nnliil, dial, 0. 

Analogy, s. [Gr. i'.\] Relation belwo.m 
ratios; proportion; relation in •renenil. 

l ,, mm(i’nd if hath proi led that tic* church lint Ii 

evermore held a prescript 1'oriu of common prayer, 
ftlthoilcli not ill all tilings every where t lie same, yet, 
for the most part, retaining the same analogy.- 
llonkry. 

What I here nliscrv ■ of cxlriordiinrv revchtioii 
and prophecy, will, by analogy an, I d< e'prop ntiou, 
extend even to those cunmiuiui*::ti»ns of llod’s will, 
that are requisite to sid\ at ion. Smth. 

Homolocy ciumot consist with such diveisili *s as 
these; andthcrel'ore the giuirie tnili or the frus- 
tflH*a have no true anol.ioy with I In* jaws of the 
Jtotifera, (fosse, ThUiwoiloc tl 'J ransacliuns, cx\\ \. 

n. 

Horace lias Icon ridiculed bv some shrewd cril ic*» 
for this eouqiarisoii. which, how cut. we think is 
more defcnsilile than the former. Addressing liiui- 
aclt to M«4Jiut ius i'lancus, lie says:— 

‘Alims ut ohscuro deter-*-' t nuhila nelo 
Siepe Not us, ncqiic parturil Lubrcs 
l'crpetuos: sic tu s,ipi.-ns liiiirc memento 
Tristifiimi vil.vipie lair ires 
Molli, I'tanee, mem,' Ac. 

The fiiiolof/it, it iiuisl 1m* confessed, is not very strik- 
ing: lint, iievcrlhclcsH, it is not. alt occl her devoid of 
propriety: The poet rcM-uis thus: as tin* south 
wind, thoiurh p'lmrall.v altcmleil with rain, is off on 
known todi.s|n'l the clouds, amt render the weather 
w iviio; so do you, llmiurh geii-Tally on the rack of 
thought, remember to relax sometimes, and drown 
your cams in wine. As t lie soul h wind is not, always 
moist, so you ought nul always to be dry.— Ci’nM- 
xni ifh, Hssays, 17 . 

With to. 

If tin* body politick linvn nny analogy to the 
natural, an act of oblivion were necessary in a hot 
distemper’d state.— Drydca. 

With with, 

Ily analogy with all oilier liquors mid concretions, 
the form of the eliaos, win liter liquid or concrete, 
could not be t lie same with that of the present earth. 
T. Ilttrnrf, Theory if the. Earth. 

With betu'ia't. 

. tf wo make Juvenal express the customs of our 
country rather than of Koine, it is when there was 
some analogy hdicixt the customs.— Urydcu. 
Analysis. $.• [Gr. imt.Wir resolution.] 

1. Resolution of a compound body into tho 
several parts of which it consists; division; 
septtnition. 

Then 1 is an account of dew fallin?. in some places, 
in Ihe form of butter or grease, which grows ex- 
Iremely fetid: so t imt. Ihe analysis or the dew of any 
place, may. tu rlmps, 1 m* the Iwst mctlvnl of finding 
such rniii. iiis of the soil as am w r ithin the reach of 
tin* sun. A rh i> Hi ii i it. 

We cannot know anything or unlure but by nu 
analysis of ilslrue initial c.iiivs; tilPVi; know tin* 
lirsl springs of natural motions we are still Imt 
ign 'mils, —(flailrillr. 

Hut an extension of any scienep by logic is aliso- 
lulely impossible ; for by eonf truiing to logical 
Hill' ms We acquire no knowledge--- receive nothing 
new but ail- only enabled tu render what is already 
obtain: d more intelligible by analysis and arrange- 
ment. Si #• It'. Hamilton, h„nc, led. ii. j. 4 j.. 

In life, .is we actually cxpcrieii-c it, motives slide 
one into the oilier, and Ihe most careful analysis 
will fail adequately i 0 sill them, -t'ruuilr, History 
of England, ell. xi. 

2. Opposite to Synthesis. 

a. As ft correlatin', i. o. as applying to the 
sann; things under dilferent aspects. 

The pnyess of pulling a substance n f 

loosing the connexion of its eonstilii'-nt parts, 111 
order to .examine it piecemeal, is called analysis 
The process of putting together again the same in- 
(msheutM. m as to repmduce the body ninlyzed. is 
. called nynfchwis.--/Aoi/t 7 /, fnlml action tu t'ne, utii ul 
HMotqb, p. 422 . 


h. As applied to different objects. 

In Mathematic* t. Algebra rather than 

Geometry. 

In gcouicl rind n'lLsouIngsuehas wfihnvcdi*8crihwl, 
we iiilrtiduee at- every Mtep some new eonsid<>ration ; 
and it is hy comhiuiiig all tluno Hiiislderatiimii, tliat 
we arrive at the eouelusinn. that is, the demonstra- 
tion of the proposition. Knell step tends to the final 
n^iilt, hy exhibiting some part ortho tiguro under a 
new relation. To wlmt we have already proved, ia 
ImIiIhI something more; and hence this process is 
called Synthesis, or putting together. . . . We may 
take the proposition of which we require n proof, 
nml may examine wlmt the supposition, of its truth 
implies. If this ho true, then something else nny 
be sis'ii to be true; and from this, something else.' 
and so on. Wo may often, in this way, discover of 
wlmt simpler nr- 'positions our theorem or solution 
is compounded. and may n ■solve these in succession, 
till we come to some proposition which is obvious. 
This is geometrical . tunlyhi it. . . . Since in our snu- 
bolical reasoning our symbols tints reason for in. we 
do not necessarily here, as in geometrical reasoning, 
pi nit nddiiu' ••aivfully one known truth to another, 
till we reach tin* desired result. Oil the contrary, if 
we have a theorem to prove or a problem to solve 
wliiili mil be brought under tin* domain of our 
symbols, we may at once state the given hut unppwnl 
truth, or the givm combination of unknown quan- 
tities, in its symbolical form. After this first process, 
w* may then proceed to tmee, by means of our sym- 
bols. what other truth is involved in the one just 
stated, or what the unknown symbols must signify: 
resolving step by step tin* s\ mlio'dcal assertion w lih 
which we beg'.n. into other,, more lit tnl for our 
jiiirpose. Tin* former process is a kind of >ynt lies is, 
tin* i*ilt'*r is tinned ou t lysis. And although sym- 
ln.ical reasoning does not necessarily imply s'neh 
on 'lysis, \ et tlm i* niuexioii is so familiar, that tins 
term aoii/if'tix is frequently usi'd to designate syiu- 
biilical iva.M ming. — 11’ hr trill. History of ticinifijir 
Jih os, li, ii, cli- xii. 

A not her species of iinpeiTeetlyquantitative n*ason- 
ing occupies a pusiliou in mat fiemat ical analysis, 
like that which the fnii'piiug species does in mat lie- 
mat ical synthesis. — llci'/ji rt Spnnrr, ICIr mints if 
I'syt'holnyy, pt. ii. ch. ii i. 

Lu Pliiloloiiif. Condition of a luugungo 
in which inflections arc (lispliiccd l»y pre- 
positions anil atixiiiiirv verbs. 

An analysis conducted in a truly systematic iihii- 
ner. must mimnencc with tin* most complex pheno- 
menon of the series to lie analysed: must seek In 
resolve these into t lu plieii uneiia that stand next in 
order of complexity; ihu*L proceed in like f:iNlii"ii 
with the less complex phenomena thus disclosed; 
find so, hy smvesuve deconipusit ions. must descend, 
step by step, to the .simpler and more p*iicml pln*- 
lioiijeria, n*aeliiug at last the simplest mid most 
general. As np(ilieil to Psychology, this mode of 
onwediire, llioin.li, perhaps, if pat leotl.v piliNiiedthe 
best in its c ■suits, is hew 4 w itJi ditlieiilties, — IL rU/ t 
SfH iirn', I 'Hi on n/s if Hsyrliiihiyy, pt. ii. ch. i. 
Analyst, s. One who tmalyzcs. 

You, who arc a skilful computist nr analyst, may 
lml llieivfop* l»* deemed skilful in aiialomy.— lUshay 
Jl, rli h y, Ann'yxf, § 

The nupl",\ mi-iii of modern fiootjisfs, lmweier 
Useful in iu:dheiii:ilie:d caleiilat imis and ennslruc- 
lions, doth not liahiluate the mind to appix'lieud 
clearly and infer justly, Ihnl . S 4'.». 

Analytic, adj. Ai'lcr the manner of sum- 

It- was, in fact, the cm version nr an iulhvtioual 
into a uoii-inllcet iniril, nf a syntle-tii 1 into an 00 /- 
lytic laiigiuU'*. It may lie. that a synthetic tongue 
is c-m-iiI tally a nobler and more eifeel ive insl rum -id 
of i-xpressitui th in an ooolyHr one; but, p-*rliaps, 
tlm comparison has lici-ii too emiiiuoiily made b.-- 
twei it I lie synthetic l.iiiuU'* in its n ••iTeelimi, and 
the mintytn' one while oiu a \ in its ruduiientary st*:ie, 
Kven if it he interior unou the whole. and i'or tin* 
highest purposes, ail luinlyhr language may perhaps, 
have some ivcoiiiuicudnl inns which a synthetic one 
does lint possess. It may imL lie eitlieriuore natural, 
or, properly speaking, morn simple, for the original 
constitution of most, if not of all, hugiiag-s seems 
to have Im-cii s\ iiLln-lii* ; and a syntln-lic language is 
ns easy Imth to iicquin- and to widd as an miohitn' 
one, to those to whom iL is imt iv«*. Nit can the 
latter be said to be more rational or philosophical 
than the former; for ns lieing, in the main, natural 
pririliK'ts, and not artificial contrivances, la ns 1 laces 
must lie held to stand all 011 an equality in respect 
to, at least, the rc:isoiiahlcm*ss of the principle on 
which they aro const it ub-d ; Imt yet, if emupai'a- 
lively defective 111 nocticil expressiveness, ounhitir 
languages will prriliably bo f mud, wlienevei' tin-.v 
Imve been SUtlleientJy cultivated, to be e-ip*|li|e. iii 
pimieximsitioii, of n-nderiu-; thought with siqs-rioi* 
minuteness and distinct ness of detail.— (Jraik, Jlis- 
tor 9 of English Utn'aiurt , i. 137. 

Aimlytirk metliisi takes the whole compound as it 
finds it, whether it be a sp-i-ies ornn iudiviiJuul, and 
lcmls us into the knowledge of it, by resolving into 
its first principles, or parts, its gciicrick nnl uro, hikI 

■ its special pmp-itii-N; mid IlienTon* it is called the 

I method of rvbolut mu. - fl tills, Loyick, 


Thought, I showed, could he viewed, by An ana • 
lytic (distraction, on two tildes or p bason.— AVr IK. 
Hamilton, Logic, lect. ii. 1. 21. 

Analytic, s. Analytic method. 

1 cannot edify how. or by who! rule of proportion, 
that man’s virtue calculates, what his elements are, 
nor what his anatytick*. Milton, Itlrachordun, 

Ho was in ioffiek a great erit iek, 
lbrofoundly skill’d in anatytick. Butler. Hudihrns, 

Your rant at anatytirks, like dogs harking at tho 
moon, hurts no body but yourself. Thnt art will 
live, when you be dead; nml those that know it, will 
not think it ever a whit the worse Tor your not nil. 
derslandiug it, or railing at M.—Wgllis, Correct ion 
tf IlnUiis, § 1*2. € 

Of a long time I have suspected, that those modern 
a wily licks were not scieutilicol.— Bishop lierkdvy , 
A no! imt, § no. 

Thus it appears that. Aristotle possessed no singlo 
term hy winch to designate the general science of 
which I 10 wns the principal author nnd finisher. 
Analytic and npodcictic, with to|)ic (equivalent to 
dinhvtic nnd ineluding sophistic), wen* so many 
special names hy whieli lie denoted particular pnrts 
or particular applications of logic .— Bir IV. Hamilton, 
Jjogic, lect. 1. 1 . H. 

Analytical, adj. Resolving anything by 
menus of analysis. 

This complaint has often been inndc hy ehemienl 
students, who aro wearied with descriptions of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and other invisible elements, lic- 
i’oiv they have any knowledge resorting such 
bodies as commonly pivs»*nt themwlvcs to tho 
senses. And accordinglysomc teachers of chemistry 
obviate, in a great degree, this objection hv adopting 
the analytical, instead of the synthetical, mo*le of 
procedure, when they are fii*st iutrodueiug tlie sub- 
.]«-ct to beginners. The synthetical form of teaching 
is indeed sullicieutly interest iugfo :f?i.vnno who has 
made coiisiderahle progfess in any st mly ; hut tho 
analytical is tlm more interesting, easy, ami mil nml 
kind of intend net ion, as being tin* form in which 
Hu* first invention or discovery of any kind of system 
must originally have taken place. — Whahly, ICU-. 
mi nis if Jsnjic, intend. 

Kit her may lie probably maintnimsl against tho 
itinecui*ateiiess of the analytical ex|MTiiin.*uts vuU 
garly ivlied on.- Bogle, Sceptical C/n mist. 

Descartes hath lien* infinitely outdone all tho 
philosophers that, went lieforc him, in giving a 
particular nnd anat.nHoil account of the universal 
la brick ; yet In* rdends his prineij»|es Imt for hypo- 
t best s, — (Jinn vide. Sc, psis Sci/ ntijica. 

1 11 Laiujmuje. St v S y 1 1 1 h i‘ t i c. 

It lias been supposed Ilia! even the classical Cnsk 
and Latin, such as we find it in hooks, may have 
always lieeu accompanied each by another form nf 
speech, of looser texture, and probably more of an 
analytical character, which served for the ordinary 
int'Tcoursc of tin* less educated population, and nf 
which it has even Im-cii conjectured we may Ime 
smile much disguised vestige or reseml)laiii , i > " in the 
iimdern Kmiiari and Italian. — Craik, History if 
English Literal urc, i. |.*,S. 

AnaljHically. tide. Ry menus of mini ysis. 

I have seen sketches ami i*"iigh draughts «.f si>mo 
poems to lie desiiMicd. s et "Ml analnln'ally.—Ohli*» 
icortli, in Juliuson's /,;/!.* if Smith. 

Ill /.or fir. 

b'.ific can. at best, only analytically teach hi w to 
discover, dial is. by the ilevelnpm. nl and 'li«m.-in- 
liiTineut of what is already disno'cnnl, — -SV;* IV. 
H im, If, m. Logic, lect. ii. i. :.ii. 

Analyzable. adj. Cnpnblo of hein^r tintilvzofl. 

'the relations lndiig perfis-tlv iiidepemh ui and 
distinct, the iiiental processes into w Ireli they • liter 
are moi*i* readily .< unalyzahlr . Hi chert S/i ,• 'i r, 
I'ih nu nts if Psychology, pt. ii 1 ii. iii. 

Analyse, r. n. Rosolve ft compouiul into its 
first pnnci[)li'S. 

a. Material omnpouncl. 

< ’hy mist ry enabling us to depurate bodies, and. in 
some measure, to analyze them, and lake asunder 
their heterogeneous parts, in many ehymical experi- 
ments. we may, Mler than ill others, kii.e.v m lint 
manner of bodies we employ ; art having made them 
mure simple, or iiucumpoiiiidcd. than uatuiv almui 
is wimt to pri'scut them us ,—Jloyie. 

b. Mental (r()lll])()uri(l. 

Wli-u tim scnleirco is (listitiguisheil Into subject 
and pixslicate, proposition, argument, act, ohjirl, 
cause, ellect. adjunct, opposite, Ae.. then it is i# w.i- 
lyzal analogically nnd metaphysically. This last is 
wlnt is chielly uii*aul ill the tlieolo'j-ieai schools, vyh' 11 
1 1 my speak of analyzing a text of scripture.-- 
J.'if/icK. 

When sympathy is in action, wc mn.v. by analn.nm 
our idea nf it, ns luce it. to five dilfeivut heads, uud 
may elasgily* it ns (siutirnied, nr e,ontigiioiw. or «c- 
inote, or similar, or dissimilar.— Buckle, History </ 
Civilization in England, vol. li. cIl V. 

Analyser, s. 

1. Oiu* who analyzes. 

This n|ipointnient of the great Author of nature 11 
clearly nivcoled, aud well undendood bv tno truo 
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analyser, however nnturali*t* may Value tlinnselvc* 
on tlu; discovery.— AYndcaf, ii. 38ft. 

8 . That whi^i lms the power of nnnlyzing. 

Particular renami.s incline inn to doubt, whether 
the lire bn tlift true and universal atodyzer of mixt 
bodies— Hoyle. 

Amunlrpblam, or Anom£rpho»i*. *. [dr. 
aid ^ again, ftiffiQij- form.] Repetition of 
the same form. 

Thu Knprlinh and Chinese nrn equally poor in in- 
flections; 1 lie former Imstiuso it has hist, the latter 
tiecnusc it hns never evolvisl them. Yet they differ 
in clmmeter. Then 1 is not sueh n thing as a true 
anamorphosis in language Dr. R. O', hit hum, Elea 
mails nf Comparative Philology, eh. till.. 

If, however, nil rciihnhuiM iimlluska, 1. e, nil IV- 
phnlnpndn, (iiLstcropiMln, and limnellihmnehintn, lie 
only moditientinns hy excess or defect, of tin* parts 
of a dellnitn archetype, then 1 think it follows, ils n 
necessary consequence. that no anamorphism takes 

{ linen in the group. There is no progression from a 
uglier to a lower type; Imt merely it more or less 
complete evolution of one type. , . It may, indeed, 
lie ii matter of very grave consideration whether 
true anamorphosis ever occurs in tin* whole animal 
kingdom. — Jfn.vtcy, Morphology of tin: Ciphalous 
Mollusca , Philosophical Transactions, exliii. 1. 
Andn. m/n. Anon. 

(In to. little hlushet.fnr this, mum. 

You'll steal fortli a laugh in the shade of your fan. 

Jl. Jonson, Enlrrlanimtid*. 
An£n I inter], TliN is a common expression 
intinn^sf. the Irish sind sonic of the Knglish 
peasantry, when they do not understand, 
or have not hoard, what \v;is said ; in which 
sense it fs prohab[v used in the following 
extract. Cnlhnjuinl, rvli/ar. 

Well, wlint say you to a friend who would take 
this hitter liargain oil' your hand 'i — Anunl—Cold- 
smith, She stoops to compin', ii. 

An&na. .v. [probably Carih.] Pine-apple. 

Oil in humble station dwells 
I’nlionslfnl worth, ala»\e f.islidinus pomp. 

Wit lass thou Im*s1 amnio, thou the pride 
Of vegeta I i|e life, heyiiul wliatc'«*r 
The poets imag’d in the rold.'ii nice. 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer. 

Anapest. s. [Gr.dmTTf.'hrr/.*.] Metrical foot 
continuing two short syllables followed by 
one long - u ^-, fir i.»r; prdilunt. 

The feet that principally enter into the cnmpnsi- 
tion of ( i reck and hat in verses an* either of two or 
thnv syllables; tlioseof two svllnblcsarc either l><>1 Ii 
Jong, as the spondee, or hot Ii short as the pyrrhie ; or 
one short and tin* ntlmr long as llieiamhie; or one 
long and tile other short, as the Iruchce. Tlioseof 
three syllnhles are the dactyl, nf one long and two 
short syllnhles ; the anapist of two short and one 
long; the tribmrhium of three short ; and the mo* 
1'issns of three bn nr, . .Thus Siiensor, Shaki^pear. 
Milton. Dry den. Pope, and all our jus ts abound 
with dactyls, spondees, trochees, unapt sis, Ac. 
(Joh Is hi till, Essay |H. 

Anapcstic. adj. Uelaling to the amt pest. 

In my L*>tin l»i**serfation upon .lohannes \ntio* 
clienus, 1 had sinrtisl a new observation ah. ml the 
measures c f l lie anopcsttek versi*. -- lUntUy, Titu- 
lar is, iii. 

Anapcatic. s. Anapeslie measure. 

A man that thoroughly reads i lie lwnks lie pretends 
tn discourse of, would haw Item able to bring sen ml 
Seeming examples, where ail a nap> s/irk is terminated 
wit ha trochee, or a triliradiysyora cntick. IU uthy, 
Photo r is, iii. 

Anarch. .v. Author of confusion. 

Thy hand, great anarch ! lets the curtain fall ; 
And ynivcr-snl darkness liuries all. / , n/ie, D unci ad. 

Him thus tie* anarch old, 

Willi faltering speech, and visage ineoinposM, 
Answer’ll, Milton, Paradise Lost, ii.ftSS, 

An&rchic. adj, Without rule. 

They expect, that they shall hold in obedience an 
anarchic k people by an ana relink Law. Ilnrkc. 
An&rchftcn). tulj. S.i me as A u it re h i e. 

To take a, plain prospect of those anarchical con- 
flisi«ms. and fearful calamities, which will inevitably 
ensue both in church nml slate. - Hu well, Instruc- 
tions for fan-inn Travel, p. 

In this manner, opinions on moral or political 
subjects are multiplied, the authority of sound and 
relent ilk* principles is weakened, the judgment of tho 
public in distracted nml perplexed, t lie dillleulty of a 
selection of safe guides is inerenseil.nnd an anarchical 
state of public opinion is created.- Sir (I. C. folds. 
On the InjUunce of A uthority in Matters of Opinion , 

Anarchism. s. Confusion; want of govern- 
ment. 

I do look uimii this bill ns u|hiu the gasping period 
or all good order : it will prove the mother of absolute 
on/irchism.—Sir IS. Bering, Speeches, p. 151 
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Anarchist. 9. One who supports or en- 
courages anarchy. 

I sen evidently that not ho who demnnds rights, 
but lie who abjures them, is an anarchist .- ■ flume 
Tookc, Diversions of Parley, ii, 2. 

Anarchy, s. [Or. <mipx«f.] Non-existence 
of government. 

Where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of nature, hold $ 

litcrnal anarchy, amidst llic noise 
Of endless wnrs, and by confusion stand. 

For hot. cold, moist, nml dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive hern for mastery. 

Milton, Paradise hmt, ii. Asm}. 

Arbitrary power is hut the first nat nml step from 
anarchy, or the savage life; the adjusting power 
and fm-dom lieimr an effect and consequence of 
inaturer thinking. Sir{ft, 

Without this vast uniform, hierarchienl inflnenee. 
where, in those ages of anarchy nml ignorance, «.f i 
brute force and dormant intelligence, had Im-i-ii | 
Christianity itself? Ami looking only to its tern- | 
]ioml condition, whnl had the world 1 m**ii without 1 
Christianity? Mil man, history of Latin Christ i - , 
unity, Ii. vn. eh. i. i 

Anaa&rca. /?. [Gr. ava - through, *woi?n 
accusative of anpE *- flesh.] Ju Medicine. I 
Diffused dropsy: (i.e. dropsy in which the ! 
fluid is diffused through the cellular tissues | 
of the surface* of the body, rntlier tlisui in 
eiremnseribed cavities, like the thorax or j 
ill at omen). > 

When tin? lyniplia stagnates, or is exlravasafed j 
under the skin, it L called an anasarca,— A rhuth not. 
On the Xatnro and ('hour of Aliments. 

Anas&rcous. adj. Relating to, or partaking 
of the nature of, anasarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an ascites, with an 
anasarruHx swelling of her belly, thighs, and legs. 

II ini man, Surgery. 

Anastropho. x. [Gr. •Intnrfwhri - turning 
back.] In Hhctnriv. Figure whereby word* 
which should have preceded are postponed. 

Anas/ raphe I’isj a preposterous order, nr a Itnck- 
wanl selling of words, thus*. ‘All Italy about I went.’ 
which is eoiitnry tn plain order, * l went about all 
Italy,' — Pi-achum, Cardin nf Elinnu ncr. 

Anas! raphe. or inversion, is a litrutv liy which we 
place last, ami jierhapsat :i great distance from the 
iieginuiiig of the wuteiice. what, according to the 
eoinmon order. should luneli'-eu placed lir^t. Milieu 
begins his I'amdisc |,r<^t by a beautiful example of 
this figure. H’a/ktr, Rhetorical Crammar. 


Anathema. *. [Gr. dytdhyn curse.] Curse 
pronoimeed hv ecclesiastical authority; e\- 
cotumiuiieiiliou. 

Its preaelici-s went furl her, and declared the inti'l- 
het nml civilization of Ihuue a natluma. ■('. Jl. 
Pt arsmi. The airly and middle Agis of Plight ml, 
eh. xxxvi. 

Further, Hislmp Bull allows that, ‘nearly all tie 
ancient. Catholics who preceded A rins lime (heap* 
iH-anncc of Is-ing ignorant of the invisible and in* 
comprehensible mil lire of the Son of (iod ; ’ an article 
expressly eontniiied in the Athanasinn Creed under 
Hie sanction of its ana/hniia.—Xncman, Ikctlop- 
no at of Christian l/.tcfrinc, p. Iii. 

Plural Greek. 

The ana/fn mata of the church sometimes ih'iiot 
moiv particularly those gifts, which wen* 
upon pillars, and si*f in public view. as uiemoriaN of 
some great uterey w liielt men had m*ei\ed from Cod, 
In alliisimi to which, Socmlcs thinks tho term 
anti tin ma is used for excommunication, because 
thereby n man's condemnation is published and pro- 
claimed. ns if it wert* hanged up upon a pillar.— 
Christian Antapnlns, i. — li*. 


ritual Knglisli. 

between I hem the two families pot a great portion 
of Iter pmate savings out of her: and finally she 
fled to London followed by the unatlo mas of both, 
and determined to seek for servitude again as in- 
finitely less onerous than liLity.— Thackmiii, 1a- 
liity Fair. 

Iter bare anathemas fall but like so many brut a = 
fulmina upon the stdiismatienl; who think iheiu-i 
selves shrewdly hurl. forsooth, by Isdug cut off from ! 
the ImkI.v, which they cliuoMi nut to bo of. South, 
St minus. 

An&thematUm. Kxcomnuiniention. Ilarc. 

Sundry civil effivts— exrnmnnuiieation and mia- 
thi mutism by law do work , — Pr. Twkfr, Of the 
Fahriquc of the Church : ICOi. 

Anathematise, v. <?• (ktmlcnni by ftntt- 
thciim; pronounce accurstnl by ecclesias- 
tical authority ; excommunicate. 

Tin* pope once every year (on Maundny Thursday) 
excommunicates and anathematizes all heretics. 
Bishop Harlow, Remains, j). 220. 

She therefore [tho idiurch of Ilomol who i» »o 
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very liberal of her nnnlhemaa ntid ctinws uimn 
others, is herself nvathnnniiztil with a xvngenneo, 
by mu* whose mil hoiil.v she herself nrknowlwlges to 
lie divine.- -Tram », Pojnry truly sfatiit, pt. i. 

Well may lmuiKiiid shriek, inarticulately a nathr- 
mntizing as they ran. There are art ions of such em- 
phasis that no shrieking cjiii lx* too emphutie for 
them. Shriek ye ; acted have they.— Carlyle, French 
Jh ruin ti mi, pt. iii. h. i. e. vi. 

Tradition still points out an apartment in that 
interesting ruin, in which the descendant of Clmrlc- 
niagne nnathematiz<d the enemies of her husband's 
house, and in which, in her softer moments, she 
went over the ruined fort ones of her accomplished 
and idolired son. — J. II. Jesse , Memoirs of King 
Richard Iff. eh. ii. 

Anathcvnntizer. x. One w ho pronounces an 

imnthiMim. Hare. 

How many famous elm relies have been most 
unjustly tliiiiidcrslmek with din-fill censure* of 
exeomniiiiiier.iiiiiis, upon pretence of this crime, 
which have been |i*hs guilty tlmn their anathema- 

M 1 izers Itisliop Hall, ( ’nst s of Conscience. 

Anathemo. Smith* :i* A mi them u. Pare. 

Hut how istliis di\ in ily confronted liy t lie Apostle, 
who hath ill noimeed an a no tin me to hiiii.wliosoerer 
shall deliver as matter of faith (for sn the Aposth) 
must lie undiTstoiid) In-side what was then delivcrcdf 
—Shildon, MirnchsofAn/ichiisf. ]i.."i? Hi Hi. 0 

Your hnlytfaUii r ef H.uiie hath smitten with Ilia 
tmimhrbnlt of i xeoiimiuniealioiis and anathemfs , 
at one time or other, most of the orthodox churclas) 
of the world, ftdd. p. lit*. 

Anatiferous. ndj. [1 ,:it. anas, -atis - (lllfk, 
Ji ro I bi*;H\] Producing ducks. 

If lliere la* anuflft mus tires. who>e corruption 
brinks furth into hainaeles: yd. if they corrupt 
they degenerate into maggot n,' which prisliiee not 
them again. Sir T. llnacnr. Vulgar F.rrours. 

AnatomlcaL adj. Rclnting or belonging to 
iUKltorny. • 

When" we are taught liy logick to view* a thing 
completely ill all its parts, bv the la Ip of division, it 
lias the use of an anatomical knife, which ilissn*!* 
nil animal brsly, and separates the veins, arteries, 
nerves, muscles, membranes, \c. and shows us tlm 
several parts which go to the composition ufa com- 
plete animal. - Walls, Log irk. 

Then* is a natural, involuntary distortion of tho 
muscles, which is the auah uiical cause of laughter; 
but t lu re is anot her cause of laughter which decency 
rcoiiireii— Stri/1. 

The cont i mint ion of solidity is apt to la* eon- 
foumled with, and ; f we will look into the mimfto 
anatomical parts of matter, is little different from, 
hardness.— hocke. 

Anatomically, adc. Tn an anatomical man- 
ner; in the si*n*e of an muitomist; accord- 
ing to the doctrine of anatomy. 

While some alfivmcd it bad no gab. intending only 
thereby no evidence of mur.*r or fury, olhersbav'ij 
construed muitoiuic illy, and denied that part at all. 
—Sir T. Ilroit'itc. I id gar F.rrours. 

An&tomist. v. One who studies the struc- 
ture of animal bodies, by means of dissec- 
tion ; one who divides the bodies of animals, 
to discover the various parts. 

Anatomists adjudged, that ir nature had been 
sull'ircd to run her own course, without this fatal 
interruption, lie might have doubled hi* age.— 

i/..MV//. 

Hence when anatamisfs diseuurse. 

How like brules' organs are to our*; 

They gnuit. if higher powers think lit, 

A bear might soon lie made a wit ; 

Amt that, fur any thing in nnture, 

Fig* might squeak, love odes, dogs bark satire. 

Prior. 

Anatomization, s. Anatomy. Hare. 

It is lqrtli a curious nml rational account of their 
anatomization [of y'anUj.— Evelyn, Sylca. p. 5M. 
(On! MS.) I f 

An&tomlze. r. a. Dissect an animal ; divide 
the body into its component or constituent 
parts ; lay anything open distinctly, and 
by minute parts. 

*" Our industry must even anatomize every particle 
of that body, which we are to uphold.— Htmkcr. 

1 speak but brotherly of him, but Hlumld 1 ana- 
tomize him to then iim ho i.s, 1 must; lihiNh and weip, 
and thou must look pale and wonder.* Sluikesptur, 
As y >u like it, i. l. 

' r l 11**11 dark distinctions reason's light disguis'd 
Ami into atoms truth anatomiz'd. Sir J. Denham. 

An&tomy. 8. [Gr. drarupia — cutting Up, 
dissection.] • 

1. Art of dissecting the body; doctrine of 
the structure of the body as learned by dis- 
section. 

It is proverbially said , 1 Formic® sua bills incut, 
habet ok musca spfenera ;* whereas there parts ana- 
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tomy hath not (Uncovered in insects.— Sir T. Hroume, 
Vulgar Er roars. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of (ho mind, ns in 
tlmt of the body ; more good willaccrue to mankind. 
l»y attending to (ho large, oiwii, mid percept iblt 
parts, than by studying (oo much such liner nerves 
and vessels bn will for ever escape our olwervation. 
— Pope. 

lN*t (ho muscles be well inserted nnd bound to* 
gctlior, according to tin* knowledge of them which is 
given us by anatomy— Hryden. 

2. llpdy stripped of its integuments; ske- 
leton. 

0 that my tongue were In the thunder's mouth. 
Then with a passion 1 would shake (lie world. 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voire. 

Shakcspear, King John , iii. 4. 

0. Thin meagre person. 

They brought ono Pinch, a hungry lean -faced 
villain. 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-ban* juggler, nml a fortune-teller, * 

A needy, hollow-eyed, slurp-looking w retell, 

A living dead man. 

Shakcspear, Comal y of Errorg, v. 1. 

4. Act of dividing anything : (whether cor- 
1 poreal or intellectuul). 

When a moneyed man hath divided his chests, he 
soeiiieih to himself rieher than lie was *, therefore, a 
way to amplify any thing is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in several parts.— Bacon. 

Ancestor, s. [Fr. (incest re. ; from Lat. an- 
tecf.isor - one who goes Indore.] 

And she lies buried with her ancestors, 

O, in a tomb when: never scandal slept. 

Save tlus of hers. 

Shakes pi'air. Much Ado about Nothing, v. 1. 
Cham was the paternal ancestor of Minus, the 
father ofl'hus. the grand lather of Nimrod; whose 
son waa Belus, the father of Minus. Sir IV. Ra- 
leigh. 

( Ibsrure ! why pr’y! hoc wliat. am I ? Ik now 
My father, graiulsire. and great-gramlsire too : 

If fnrtlier l derive my pedigree, 

1 can lint guess beyond the fourth degree, 

The rest of my forgotten ancestor* 

Were sons of earth like him, or sons or whores. 

JJrydcn. 

AncoatArlal. adj. Sumo ns Ancestral. 

Bare. 

Moreover, Polybius particularly dwells on the in- 
fluent.* of I lie funeral orations ami the exhibition of 
the anres/orial portraits in stiunilalimr the youth 
t>i honourable amt palriolie acts, and in r routing a 
love of glory— Sir U. t\ I sir is, Enquiry into the 
Credibility of the airly Roman History, i, 2ni5, 
Senate and people, the Hens Togata. opening tlieir 
itching palms, legitimate successors of a veuemble 
name, not the less legitimate on ncconnl of their 
degeneracy, inherit iug the baseness inseparably eoii- 
joined with their amrstorial and nulioiial glories, 
saluted him hn Tjesar. and tin* I'ontill’ placed upon 
his brow t he imperial diadeui. Sir F. Polymer, The 
History of liny! ami and of Normandy, i. 5i»7. 

Ancestral, adj. Resembling, of the nature 
of, or claimed from, ancestors. 

Limitation in actions anecstnt, was anciently so 
lien* in England. Sir M. Hole. 

History is the great looking-glass, through which 
we may hehold with anrixtraf eye s, not only tin- 
various actions of ages past, and the odd accidents 
that attend time; but also discern the difli-rcut 
liimioursof men, and r«fl the pulse of former times. 
-Howell, Utters, iv. LI. 

He soon afterward* solicited the offwo of sheriff, 
from which all his neighbours were glad to 1 m- re- 
prieved, but. which he regarded as a resumption of 
ancestral elaiins, and a kind of reslornlipii to blood 
after the attainder of a trade.— Johnson, Rambler, 

iio. nns. 

When wealth was offered to anyone who would 
betray him, when death was denounced against any 
one who would shelter him, cottagers and serving- 
men had kept his w*eret truly, nnd had kissed his 
hand under Ills mean disiniisi-N with as nuu-li reve- 
rence os if he had bren seated on his ancestral 
throne.- - Macaulay, History of Eughnid. 

Tenure by honing" ancestral was ur-rely tenaney- 
in-chief by immemorial prescription in the family. 
—C. H. Pearson, The early and middle Ages of 
England, ch. xuiv. 

Anoeitreu. x. Female ancestor. 

This ancestress is a lmlv, or rather the ghost of a 
lady, Ac .— Carlyle, Miscellaneous Essays, ii. 274, 

Aaoeftrj. x. 

1. Lineage; series of ancestors, or proge- 
nitors: persons who compose the lineage : 
high birth. . 

Jflgdon I higlit, quoth he; and do advanco 
Him ancestry fnnu famous ('oradin, 

Who flnt to raise our house to honour did begin. 

• Spenser. 


A tenacious adherence to the rights and lilwrtiea 
transmitted from a wise and virtuous unrest ry, 
publiek spirit, and a love or one’s country, an* the 
aupjmrt and ornaments of government.— Addison. 

Say from what seepter'd annstry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent In deathless fame 5* Pope. 

A third <*uu!d never go into his parish church 
without being reminded by tlu* defaced scutcheons 
and headless stntucs of Ins annstry, that Oliver's 
redcoats had once stabled tlieir horses thcre.-d/u- 
Smloy, History of England, eh. iii. 

Title nnd ancestry render a good man more illus- 
trious, but nil ill one more contemptible— Addison. 
Anchor, x. Same sis Audi ore t. Hare. 

The anchors Also, nnd charter moiikcs, vowed they ' ( 
not to die in their houses?— Crowley, Confutation 
(fN. Sha.rton, sign. II. iLh. ; 1.118. 

To di'speration turn my trust and hope I 
An anchors cheer in prison be my seojie ! 

Shakcspcar, Hamlet, iii. 2. 

Fools ! they mny feed on words; and live on air, 
That climb to honour by the pulpit's stair; 

Sit seven years pining in on anchor's chair. 

Jlixhau hall. Satires, iv. 2. 

Anchor. #. [Lat. anchora . J 

1. In Navigation, Grappling-iron to fix 
ships. 

lie said, and wept ; then spread bis sails liefnro 1 
The winds, and reached at length tlmCuman shore; 
Their anchors dropt, his crew the vessels moor. 

Hryden. 

The Turkish general, pcrri'lving that the Rhodians 
would not Is: drawn forth to battle at sea, withdrew 
his fleet, wlien easting anchor, and landing his men, 
lie burnt the corn,- K unites, History of the Turks. 
Ent'ring with the title, 

TTe dropp'd his anchors, and his oars lie pil’d ; 

Furl'd every sail, and drawing down the mast, 
ilis vessel moor'd, and made with liaulsers fast. 

Hryden. 

Far from your capital my shin resides 
At Iteilhrus, and secure at anchor rides. Pope. 

2. Anything which confers stability or se- 
curity. 

Which hope wo have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure nml sled fust, nnd which eulcrcth into 
that within the veil.— Hebrews, vi. l'J, 

Anchor, v. n. 

1. Cast anchor; lie at anchor. 

Near Calais the Spaniards am'horcd, expecting 
their land-forces, which came not.— /farmi. 

Or the strait, course to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Minins' shaggy brow. Pope. 

2. Stop at ; rest on. 

My invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel. 

Shak(*2Kar, Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 

Anchor, v. a. 

1. Waco at. anchor. 

He stayed his vessel's course at the foot, of the 
rock upon which he lichchi the insular Church of 
St. Marlin, and, according to tradition, lie there 
auchortd his Imrk.— Sir F. Palgrarc, History of 
Hnyland and of Normandy, i. 017. 

2. Fix as an anchor. 

My tongue should If) my ears not name my hoys, 
’Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyi*s. 

Shakcspcar, Richard III. iv. k 

f Sliel will'd mo these tempests of vain love to lly , 
And anchor fast myself fin virtue's shore. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astro pin l ami St \ Ha. 

Fust humus anchors upon Imogen. 

Sliakesfuar, Cymlulinc. v. ,1. 

Let us anchor our hopes, our trust, our emilidem-e 
upon his giMslness.— South, St nitons, viii. 111. 

The feet of the third pair lengthen and unite lo- 
gi-thcr to form a cartilaginous circular sucker, and 
permanently fiwe//i»rtho parasite to its prey.— f be* 
Jy’ctnrex on Comparalire Anatomy, leet. xiii. p. 275. 

Anchor-hold. s. Hold, or fastness, of tint 
anchor ; security. 

The old English could express most aptly all the 
conceits of tlx- mind in tlieir own tongue, without 
borrowing from any; ns for example: Hie 1 ioI,v.mt- 
vice of Cod, which 1 he I At ins called Religion, Is-- 
eauso it knitted the minds of men together, and 
most people of Europe have borrowed the same from 
them, they railed most signiticnntly Ean-fastiiess, as 
the 0110 and only assunmro and fast anchor- hold of 
our nouIn' health, - Camden. 

Anohorable. adj. Fit for anchorage. 

Wo hasted towards the Swallcy road, judging the 
worst to Is: 1 mst ; llm Indian shore being a II the way 
in view of us, and the sea every where twenty leagues 
from land anchorable.—Sir T. Herbert, Travels , 

, P- 40. 

Anchorage, x. 

1. Hold of the anchor. 

ls?t rue resolve whether thero bo indeed such clll- 
eney in nurture and llrst production ; for if that 
suppnsal should fail us, all our anchorage were loose, 
and wo should but wander in a wild sea —Sir II. 
Wot ton. 

The ships were torn from tlieir anchorage, driven 


against each other, and dashed upon the clifh.-* 
lUskuit ThirlwaU , History if Greece, ch. xv. p. 278. 

2. Set of anchors. * 

The Imrk that hath discharg'd her freight, 
Returns with precious lading to the imy 
From whence at tlrsl she weigh'd her anchorage. 

Shakes j war, Titus Jndronicns. i. 2. 

3. Duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in 
ti port. 

This corporation, otherwise a poor ono, holds also 
the anchorage in tin* harlsiur, mid hushclngo of 
measurable emiiuiudilies, us coals, salt, Ac., in tho 
town of Fowey. I 'arete, Surety tf Cornwall. 

ti. Ground for anchoring. 

Nelson entirely agreed with liim ; and it was Anally 
determined to lake tin* passage of the Hound, and 
tin* lhs*t returned to its former anchorage.— Southey, 
Life of Nelson, ii. 102. 

5. Firm ground ; standing ground. 

Weir, 1 hui now t he sport of cirriuiiNtanco, 

Driven from my anchorage ; yet deem nut thou 
That I my soul surrender to the jiast, 

In chains and bondage. 

11 . Taylor, Philip Van Artcwlde, Part II, i. 2. 

Anchored, part. adj. 

1. Held by the anchor. 

Like a well tvv isted cable, holding fast 
Tlx* anchor'd vessel in the loudest blast. Waller. 

2. Shaped like an anchor ; fluked ; forked. 

Shooting her anchor'd tongue, 
Threat'ning her venmn'd teeth. 

Dr. II. More, Sony of the Soul, ii. 2. 29. 

Anchorets, s. Female recluse or hermit. 
Jturr, cut achrestic (since, as far as tin* form 
goes, the word mean* a female* tnc/ior). 

A nrh'rt sses t Imt dwell 

Mew’d up in walls. Fairfax. Translation of Tasso. 

To t liis selected spot, now famous more 
Thun any grove, imumt, plain had lieen before, 
ltyivliiiuc, vision, burial, or birth, 

()f anchoress or hermit. 

11'. Ih'oirne, Britannia's Pastorals, ii. 4, 

Anchoret, s. [contracted from umichorvt ; 
Gr. -one who retires.] Re- 

cluse, hermit. 

Macarius, the great Egyptian anchoret.-- Arch- 
bishop l "sht r, Anstvt r to a d.suil. 

Anchoring, pint. adj. L\ing at anchor. 

The tisiiermi'ii tint walk upon I lie Im*;m-Ii 
A ppear like miei*: and you lull anchoring hark 
Diminish'd to lu-r cock. 

Shah spear, Ring ha -, iv. (!, 

Anchorite, x. Same ;t> A n c h 0 r et. 

I have a little brass Im-iI in a dirssiiig-roniu : and a 
little hair mattress like ail anchorite. 1 am 1111 
nnehnrdt. -Thaclt ray, I 'unify Fair. 

Anchoritical. adj . After the fashion of an 

anchorite. 

This is true, not only in I lnwe severe and audio- 
ritieal and philosophical imtsoiin, who lived meanly 
and w it limit variety, as I lie baptist, lull? in tin* same, 
proportion it is :i Iso true in every man that cart Ini 
contented with tluiL which is honestly sufficient. 

J 1 n my Taylor, Si mans, i. 27S. 

Anchove. .v. Same as A n c h o v y. Harr. 

Sausages, auctions, IoInicco, eave.-m*. ■ Ilurtoy, 
Anatomy of l/i lauchuly, p. 7-‘t. 

They jin' sen 1 me with some sharp sauce, or a difth 
of deiieate auchons.— llrt in r. Lingua , ii. 1. 

Anchovy, s. [Sicilian or Genoese, minora.] 
Kngmulis encra'si coins, a smttll fish ahouiul- 
ing in the Meditcrrimean. 

To make out tin- dinner, rull certain I urn 
That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb. 

( iutdsmith , Wtaliatlon. 

■\Ve invent new sauces and pickles, which ro- 
Ncinbii* Hie animal fenm-nt in taste nnd virtue, us 
the salsn-ncid gravies of meat ; Hi" snult pick Ira uf 
lisli, iinchoriis, oysters.- Sir J. Flayer. 

Anclency. x. Anticpiity. Hare. 

'tin* Areliliishop of ('autr'i’liiiry, us 'primus par 
n-gni.'tlic tlrsl peer of the kingdom, is ranked Ih- 
fore all the nobility, seated at the king's right linml, 
Ae. And t lie rest of I lie bishops follow him, in their 
due precedency, according to the dignity and on- 
cii ncit s of t heir rcs|>ective sees.- Jura Cltri, p.-t2. 

Ancient, adj. [ from F r. anricn.] 

1. Old: (in the senso of remote from the 
present time). 

Those gists and tliose men had long since van* 
iKlual ; but to Hi 1 eye of liberal enthusiasm, the ma- 
jesty of ruin restored the image of ancient prus|>eri , .v. 
*- ( Jibbon , Ikclinc nnd Fall of the Roman hmptre, 
ch. Ixvii. _ . 

Fabius Pietor is tlie moat ancient Roman 1 wft» 
wrote the history of kia own country.— Mr <*. • 
Lads , Enquiry into tht Credibility <f thx early 
Reman History, i. 37. 
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2. Old : (in the sense of long duration). 

With the ancient. Ih wisdom, and in lengtli of days 
understanding,— Job, xii. 12. 

Thales affirms, that Hod comprehended all things, 
and that (iod was of all tilings the moat ancient, 1m*- 
causo lie never luui any beginning.— A7r IV. Ra- 
leigh . 

Industry 

Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe. Thomson. 


It is an ancient mariner. 

And lie stoppeth one of three ; 

' Ily Ihy long grey limrd and glittering eye. 

Now wlu*refore stopp'st thou me V ’ 

fwcridgn, The Ancient Mariner. 
From many au ancient river. 

From ninny a palmy plain, * 

Vic (rail Thee to deliver, 

Thu Innd from error’s elialn. 


tain not one word of ancientry.— West, To Gray, 
let. 3, § ;t. 

Anoienty. a. Age ; antiquity. i?arf, ohxo - 
Itte. 

Is not the forenamed eounell of ancient y above a 
tiiousaiid years ago If— Martin, On the Mairuwouf 
Priests, mIk. 1. ii. b. 

Anciie. s. [Lat.] Sacred shield of the Ro- 
mans. f 

a more 


the table was laid out when wanted ; the table dor- 
mant, or permanent table, which was probably even 
then an article (>r rarer occurrence; benches, ils lint 
ordinal 1 }' seats; a Ion# settle to draw up to the (ire, 
or to place on tlnfthiis, behind the high table; a chair, 
for ceremonious occasions, and a stool ; u cushion 
for the chair; lainkers and dossers, or carpets to lay 
over the principal seats; a screen ; a basin and laver, 
for washing the hands of the guest; antiirons to 
support the lire, tongs to arrange it, and bellows to 
raise it into flame. Remark hy Editor in Preface, 
Volume, if Vocabularies. Edit id by T. Wright, j 


Bishop lliinr, Missionai'y Hymn. 

3. Past ; former. 

I see thy Airy : if 1 longer stay, 

We shall begin our ancient bickerings. 

Bhakespear, Henry VI. Part II. i. 1. 

4. In Law. 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the man ours 
belonging to the crown, in St. Kilward's or William 
the Conqueror's days, did hold. The imuilicr ami 
mimes of which liinnoiirs, as all others helomrimr to 
common |iers<ius, In* niiisisl to he written in a bonk, 
After a survey made of them, now remaining in the 
exchequer, and called doomsday book; ami such as 
by that book appeared to have In-longed to the 
crown at that time, are called ancient demesnes. - 
Cowell. 

Ancient. *. [gone ri illy in the plural.] 

1. Opposite to modern. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
As kingsalispciiNc with laws themselves have made ; 
Jlloderns licvvure! or*f you must offend 
Against tin* precept-, ne'er t rausgivss ils end. Pope. 
For we ms* ancients of t lie enrt li. 

And in the morning of the times. 

Tuinyson, The Daydream. 
*2. Plural. Seniors. Obsolete. 

He tmieheth it as a special pre-eminence of Jimias 
and Androiiieus. that in Christ ianily they wen- his 
anen iif.;. I/ooki r. 

They called together all Hie ancients of the city; 
and n/i their youth ran toircl her, and their women 
to the assembly. Judith, vi. 1«>. 

The same >ear were appointed tvv n of the ancients 
of the people to he judges,— S/ory of Susanna, . r i. 

Ancient, s. [cut achrestic for ensign; from 
Lat. insigne .] See Hatchment. Flag 

or streamer of a ship, and, formerly, of a 
regiment. Obsolete. 

More dishonourable ramard Ilian an old faced an * 
dent. Shakcs/Hiir, thnry IV. Part l. iv. 2. 
Ancient, s. Rearer of an ensign ; ensign. 
Obsohtc. 

This is Othello's ancient, as l take il. — 

The same indeed, a very valiant fellow. 

Shakisfiiar, Ofhilto, v. 1. 

Anciently, tide. In old times. 

Trcbiv.ml anciently pertained unto this crown ; 
now unjustly possessed, ami as unjust l> abnsid. by 
tin mi 1 who have neither title lu lmM it, nor v nine t 
rule it. Sir /*. Siding. 

The cole vort is not an enemy. I hoinrli that were 
anciently received, In the vine only ; but to any 
other plant, liecaiiso it. draw cl h strongly the lat led 
juice of the carl h. -Baron. 

Anclentneis. s. A ft filmic suggested l»v 

Ancient; antiquity; existence from old 
rimes. 

Never shall ye see them l rawly irmiimli* llu-r 
dnyuges ujmih Hod's hnyle vvorde, but eytlu-r upon 
ther ovvuc fylthyv ti-aily.voiis, or upon the emked 
cusUmirs of the count ray bruuuiil in 1'yrat of all by 
tiler cursed couii*.cll, or upon lhe anucyt ntiosse of 
tluT fiillu-rs.or holmc-scof their doctors.- Bale, lit 
O Course at the Itomyshe Eo.cc, fnl. III. 

The I-'ew-en nine and Saturnian w«tc the same; they 
were called Saturnian from their anen n( mss, when 

t Saturn reigned in Italy. Itrydoi. 

Ancientry, s. lion . 

1. Honour of ancient lineage; dignity of 
birth. 

Of nil nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the 
most mingled, and most uncertain. When lore, 
inosl foolishly do the Irish think to ennoble them- 
selves, by wresting llieir ancientry from the Span- 
iard, who is unable to derive himself from any in 
certain. -Spt user. Vine of the State of Iri land, 

2. Chftruetcr, or tmitsition, of antiquity. 

Heralds may take notice or the nnliipiity of their 
art : and, for their greater credit, blazon abroad t his 
precious piern of ancientry: for before the time of 
Beniinunut we hear no news of coats or crests 1— 
Oreyory, Post hum a, p. 2?W. 

You think the ten or twelve first lines the best ; 
now I am for tlio fuurlocu lost ; odd, tliat they con* 


Ancillary. , 

to mi anri/fa, or handmaid.] Attendant 
upon; sul servient. ! 

It is iK-m-ath the dignity of the king's courts to l»o i 
merely aneillary to other inferior jurisdictions.— 
Sir Jr. Hfaekstone, Commentaries on the Laws of 
England. 

lteliirioii by her invasion of the Final had raised a 
rival, which began as aneillary, nnd gradually grew 
up to be the mistress of I he human mind- connner- 
iterprisc, Milmau, History if Latin Christi- 
anity, b, ix. eli.vii. 

Ancle. Sec A n k 1 i\ 

And. vnvj. [A.S. and.] , 

1. ('opulatiu* conjunction, denoting addition; ! 
by which sentences or terms are joined. 1 
Sun* his honesty 

Got him small gains, but shanicli**,* Mattery, 

And filthy brocage, and unseemly shills, 

And burrow base, and some good ladies gifts. 

S/nnscr. 

v\ lint shall I do to lie for ever known, 

And make I lie age to come my own. Garb y. 

It shall ever he my study to make discoveries of 
this nnt on* in liumaii life, and to settle the proper 
dislinetions lielwecii the virtues and perfect i.ms of 
mind, and those false eoloiu-s and resemblances of 
them that shine alike in the eyes of tho vulgar.— 
Addison. 

:2. Ill 1 lit* following quotation from Sylves- 
ter, nnd , meaning both, is employed in a 
manlier which has become obsolete: 

Pernicious errour, which doth undermine 

Doth murlial thrones, and civil and divine. 

Syhisti /*, On Bart as. 
The phrase is a Gallicism. Hoi lean com- 
mences his first satire: 

1 Ihiimni. ce grand auteur dont la muse fi*rtilo 

Amuse si long-temps • f la rnur et la ville.’ 

And. con/. Cat achrestic for A n - if. 

It is the nature of ext rcine self-lovers, ns lliev vv ill 
set an house on lire, and it were hut to rsist, their 
egrs. /».(*-•*//, 

Nay, and I suffer this. I may go irrazn. 

than mont and Ftifc/nr. IVmnan’s Prise, i. 8. 

Andabatlsm. s. [Lat. nndobata- gladialor 
who fought liood>w inked.] Ambiguity; 
uueertaiuty. Hare. 

To stale the question, that wo might not fall to j 
and, dial ism, we an* to understand. Hint as there lie j 
two kinds of jMTfeelion, one of our way. the oilier of I 
our nun i try to which we arc travelling: so there j 
are two kinds also of fullillimr ISodV law, one of this j 
life. 1 lit* other of the next,— Shelf onl, h a mini bts- 
c oirsts, p. 121: U>>5. 

Andante, udj. In Music. With a slow 
movement. 

Anot her iroisl purpose, which must Is* derived from 
such a practice is. that then would iml appear to ns 
so enormous the great variety and disproportion now 
obsi-rvabli- in tlio andanunto of the recitative, nnd 
that of theah's; but, on the contrary, a more friendly 
agreement among the.sevi-ral parts of nil opera would 
Ik- the iv^ult. Thceoiinoissi-urs have lnvu often dis- 
pleased with those sudden transit ions, vv heir, from a 
nvitafive in andantissimo mid geiitli’st movement,, 
the perfoniiei-N an* made to skip off and bound away ' 
into ariettas of the briskest execution; which is to 
the full as absurd as ir a person, when snlicrly walk- ' 
ing, should nil uu the sudden set to leaping and 
capering. Audamt nto, andante, andantissimo, from 
the Italian word andan, logo, signify that the notes 
(especially in the thorough kisses) an* In be played 
distinctly nnd slow, from a less to n greater degree, 
- Translation of an Essay on the Ujuru, by Count 
Ahiarotti. 

Andiron, s. See extracts 

If you strike* nn entire body, m an andiron of 
brass’, nt the top it innkctli a mow treble sound, nnd 
at t he bottom a laser.— Bacon. 

[Ueo nndena. A atrndyren. ( Ijatin nnd English Voca- 
bulary ortho fifteenth century.) Thus, in the earli- 
est of these vocabularies, wo lmvc tho baronial hall 
lUruiahcd with its board uud treaties, with which 


utfidiaii ; item lure amieiia. (,'atholicou arm. in 
Hue. In modem Knglish the term lut* )>ccii trans- 
ferred to moveHlilo lira- irons.— Wcdytcood, Die- 
titulary of Emjlish EtyinnUiyy.\ 

indrogynallj. ode. In the form of a her- 
maphrodite ; with two siexcs. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real or 
new traiiseximi, but were and rutty nally born, and 
under Mime kind of hermaphrodites.— MrT. Urotcne, 
Valya r Erm, 

Androgyne.**'. [Clr. inanoycnir ; from dvrjp 
man, ■yei'i; ~ vvomnn, | Man-woman ; her- 
maphrodite. 

NV lint shall I say of tln-se vile and stinking amh' 0 » 
gyues, that is to say, tlu-se meu-vvouieii, with their 
curled locks, their eri-ped ami frizzled hair l— liar- 
mar, Traiishdmn of lh*a. p. 178. 

Plato, under the person of Aristophanes, tells a 
story, how that at brat tln-re were tints* kinds of 
men. LhaL is. male, female, and a third uiixt s|s-cica 
of the i>1 Iir-r two, called Tor tint reason autlrogyms, 

I —Ferranti, Lar Milane/mly, p. 72. 
Androgynous, ndj. [.#»■< o/^er.ic ofthemi- 
ture of un androgyne.] In Jiio/ogg. With 
the characteristics of both sexes in a sittglo 
individual. 

j The tissipa rous mode of generation is no longer 
! witnessed, and these animals have Us-n eou-idi nsl 
to lie, for the most part, androgynous, or capable of 
producing ova without the co-operation of two indi- 
viduals: nevertheless, from recent observations, it 
would appear that I heir bisexuality can no longer 
la* a matter of doubt. R. Junes , Outline, eh. I. 

This nudrnyyiinii condition, wilh the distinct 
I .stomach and chylaqueoiLs cavity, indicates the nfll- 
i nit.v (»r the heroulu* with the actinw*.— (hem, Lee - 
| tuns oh Co in pa rat ire Anatomy, hrt. ix. p. 17‘J. 

' Ane&r. prep. Near. 

The cardinal, pushed on, I suppose, by Walpole, 
continues to pursue me: ami to friir’it the clergy of 
all sorts, as much as he can, from coming a mar 
me.- Bishop Atfi.rliin-y, letters, 5U. 

Hut it did not come onear. 

r Cnli ridge, Ancient Marini )*. 

Anccdoto. s. [Hr. ans(on,c\ from «»noty 
is . out, c'oro'i*. given.] Something uupub- 
li>he<l ; secret history; biographical inci- 
dent ; mimile passage of private life. 

Some modern am <*./<ifi# nver, 
lie liiHldcd in Ids elbow chair. Prior. 

Facts ami nunitofis relating to jwraons, who liavo 
rendered their names illustrious in puhlick and 
miimnnl slat urns, an* commonly nrorded at large in 
ol»vioiis l>i*oks. T, IVartun, Life of Bathurst. 

They will also specify the few remaining anecdotes, 
which occurred iu a life so retired uud sedentary as 
hi**. Mason, Life of Oran. 

Itis love of the French language was of * peculiar 
kind, il*: loved it as haviinr been for a century tho 
vehicle or all Hit* polite nothings of Kumpe, ns tho 
sign by which tlm frwmiLsons of fashion recognised 
«*aeli *»tli»r in every capital from lVterslmrgh to 
Naples, as the language of raillen*, ns the hingumm 
of anecdote, ns the language or memoirs, ns tho 
language of correspondence. - Macaulay, Essays, 
IValjMilc's Letters, p. 2i»S. 

Anecdotlcal. odj. Relative to anecdotes. 

1 *artienhir/inm/of icnl traditions, whose authority 
is unknown or suspicious. —Lord Boliugbrvkv, To 
J > o/ic, 

Aiiele. r. a. [A.S. eh- oil.] Give extreme 
miction. 

When he was hous»*liMl and anelcd, and hud all 
that aOhristian man ought to have— Mart d' Arthur, 
iii. 175. 

t.'ut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Vnhousel’d, disappointed, wwanvlcd ; • 

No reckoning made, but sent to my accouut 
With all my imperfections on my hi*ad. 

Shakes pear, Hamlet, i. 5. 

Supposing that either h£ knewe or prophesied of 
his dc)Nirtun*; yet, before his departure, wo **r*nt f«w 
the abiM>t of tun house to annoyle him .— Sir W. 
Cavendish, Life <f Cardinal IVotsey. 
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Antillid* t . Ringed worm. See Annu- 

lose. 

Most Insects. however, inniipmim their rnwr u 
worms; tho high form wliii li they are iiUimaftriy 
doMtiucnl to attain in tlm articulate series is at first 
mask'd by tl»» ioium- of an Anellid or lviitoaoon.- - 
Owen, Lectures on Com im rat ire Anatomy, lect. xvi. 

Antimony* t. [(Jr. dofpwr?/.] Windflower. 
Wind flowers are distinguished into those with 
broad and hard leaves, and those with narrow and 
soft ones. The broad leaved anemnny roots should 
lie planted about the end of Septvmlier. Them- with 
sinnll leaves must not Is* put into the ground till tho 
end of ()et olier. Marti our. 

From I he soft wing of venial breezes shed, 

A neumuies, auriculas, enrieh’d 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 
I’ve not wounded any part of the anemnuy pat- 
tern.-- Autobiography of Mrs. Delong, let. July 12, 
17«0. 

(Jrmvths of jasmine turn’d 
Their humid arms festooning trim to tree, 

And at the root thro’ lush green grasses burn’d 
The r*'d poem »nc. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women. 

[It was on tho analogies of orator, he., that the, Eng- 
lish pronunrintion of the flreek word avtpiLvn was 
statist In be anemone. Now to take a word de- 
rived from the Latin, and to look to its original 
quantity only, without ennsulting the analogy of 
oilier wonts similarly derived, is to lie neglectful of 
the analogies of our own language and atteut ive only 
to tlm quantities of foreign ones. Then* is of the 
wont tens a plural numlier, and this plural number 
is tlm English form hoses, and not tlm Latin form 
b n tvs. The existence of an English intleet ion prows 
that the word towhieh it belongs is English, although 
its absence does not pro\e tbe eontrary. That tlm 
wont anemone is English (anil consequently pro- 
nounced anemone) we know from the plural form, 
which is Mot aittwoitir but anemones. Dr. R. O. 
hit ham, English Language, Vrthtnpy.\ 

Tho author would now write anemonks 
(with till i), tho singular being as given 
ubovo. 

Anenst. prep. [probably a Scotticism,"] 
Same as A n out. Obsolete. 

And right anenst him a dug .siiarling.--.tf. Jonson, 
Alehemist, ii. (1. 

Anent. pnp. [seto A Ii on.] About. Sou 
A It oust. Obsolete. 

We conceive not one thing will so much eondiieo 
as flic late articles of (his treaty of pence, mid con- 
clusion tnkeii thereupon, < 7*0 nt l lie unity of religion 
may Ik* carefully and truly prosccxdo.—Drummoud, 
mJttnfi H*IO, IP2. 

I cannot but pass you my ju-lremcnt anent those 
six considerations, which you oilered to invalidate 
those authorities that I so much reverence- King 
Ctiarhs /., To A. Henderson, p. .‘*0. 

Anenterous. adj. [•* ~ not, terron = viscera, 
bowels.] Without, alimentary canal. 

In the iiiori;ids,jiiid many ot lierof the more nihiu.. ■ 
species of the polyga stria, lie allirms the stomachs f 
to arim by separate tubular pedicles from a common 
mouth. iliii*li species have no intestine, no anus, 
and are wiid to lie aucnU r»ns.- Owen, Leclurtson 
Compnrafii'e Anatomy, lect. ii. p 2k 

Anesthetics. [dr. d = not, m'aOijrncoc -■ 
connected with sensation.] Medicines, or 
administrations, causing loss of sensa- 
tion. 

Within the implied limits, nervous stimulant. sand 
muesfhrfies produce effects on the I hoilglits and feel- 
ings, proportionate to the quantities administered. 

— Iltrhert Spvueer, First Pri neighs, ell. iii. 

Aneurism, s. [Fr. mini r is me ; from (Jr. 
diavovvM - widen.] (Jiving way of tho 
middle coat of an artery, with the bulging 
arising therefrom, und* the chance of its 
breaking. 

lie, moreover, introduced what is probably the 
most capital improvement in surtfery ever ctlW’ted 
by a single man : namely, the practice in amurism 
of tying the nrlery at a distance from the scat of 
disease. This one suggestion has saved thousands of 
lives-, and hnlli the suggestion, and the fii>t mic- 
cossfbl execution of it, are entirely owing to John 
Hunter, who, if he hail done nothing else, would, on 
this account alone, have a right to lie classed among 
the principal lienefiwtnrs or mnnkiiiil.— Hackle, His- 
t»ry%'}f Civilization in Kn gland, ii. wTil. 

Antiw. adb. [on new.] Over again; another 
time; afresh. 

Nor, if nt mischief taken, on the ground 
Be slain, hut pris’ners to tho pillnr hound, 

Ak/tlther barrier plac’d; nor, captives made, 
jMvtod, or, szm’d anew, the light invade, 

, Drydcn. 
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That, ns in birth, in lieuuty yon excel, 

Tho muse might dictate, nnd the poet tells 
Your art no other art can speak, and you. 

To shew liow well you piny, must play am ie. 

Prior. 

Tho mlserufl of tlm civil war did, for many years, 
dolor the inliabitaut s of our island from t lie thoughts 
of engaging anew in such dcsimrute undertakings. 
—A ddison. 

Ho who licgins late is obliged to form anew tho 
Whole disposition of his soul, to acquire new habits 
of life, to practise duties to which he is utterly a 
stranger.- tfof/rrs. 

By it we can cn*ato now circles of power, mnko 
others fall into decay, and distribute the liuninn 
forces anew, so ns to ndnpt them more expressly for 
each liinu's necessities mid positions in life.— Rain, 
Tho Senses and the Intellect, b. ii. ell. i. p. 821). 

Anfractntise. ntlj. [Lat. aufnirtuosus - f till 
of anfrarhu or windings.] Full of turnings 
and winding passages. 

Behind tho drum are several vaults nnd anfrae - , 
tu»se cavities in the enr-lsiiie, so to intend the bust , 
sound iuiaginalile, that the sense might la* n fleeted j 
with it : ns vve see in subterraneous cuvos and vaults, 
how the sound is redoubled.— Ray. j 

Anflractntiflty. s. Attribute* suggested by 
Anfractuous ; wdudiugness. 

Arteries Inking their rise from the left eapsula of 
the heart, bringing through several circuits, am- ! 
bmp's, and aufraetuositits, the vital spirits. Robe - 1 
la is. Translation, iii. ii. \ 

Anfrtictuous. mlj. [Fr. anfruclueux,] Wind- 
ing 

Tliis is that part which deeply insinuates ilself 
into all the anfractuous passages of the brain. 
Smith, Portrait of Old Age, p. 217. 

Angarititlon. s. [bat. umjnnalio , •onix 
harass, vexation.] Exert ion. Jlure. 

This heading of (toil's Spirit must neither In 1 a 
forced angaria! ion ; (as if (bid would fcuHe grace 
and salvat ion upon us against uur wills) nor some 
sudden protrusion to pood. Bishop Hall, Remains, 
p.l.-Nl. I 

The earth yields us fruit, liul it is only perhaps . 
once it year, and that not without milch cost and i 
anparidtion, requiring both our labour and pul icnce. | 
—Bishop Hall, Remains, p. W. | 

Angel, s. [(Jr. Lilt, uwjrlus ; 

originally, :i uussnujer.] 

1. Mt*sst*ii|:t»r of imy kind. 

But best, the dear gfgsl angel of the spring. 

The nightingale. tf. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, ii. 0. 

2. Spirit employed by (Jotl in the adminis- 
tration of human affairs. 

Sonic holy angel 

Ely to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere he come, that a sw ill blessing 
Way soon return to this our Fullering country. , 
Shah sprite, Macbeth . iii. (i. j 
Had we such a knowledge of the constitution of 
man, as it is possible angels liavc, and it is certain , 
his Maker lias ; we shuuld have a quite other idea of , 
his rsnrlirr.— Lnrke. 


Tn henv'n Itself thou sure wert (lrofc 
f With that angeldiku disguise. Waller . 

Anrelet. s. Little, or young, (pgel. Mhe* 
torieal. 


And, with tho noise of those eubduod soundings, 
the Augrlet sprang forth, fluttering its rudiments of 
pinions ; but forthwith flagged, and was recovered 
into the arms or those full-wingisl angels.— Lamb, 
Essays, The Child Angel, 

Anftilic. atij. Rcsomhling, or partaking of 
th<» nature of, ungcls. 


(loo visit her, in her cIiiinIc lmwre of rest, 
A(S‘oui]ianyde with dugrlick delights. 

„ a . Sjmnser, Sonnet. 

Here, nappy ereaturo, fldr augelirk live, 

Partake thou also; happy though thou art. 

Happier thou niny'st be, worthier ennst not ho. 

Milton , Paradise Ijost, v. 74. 
Ilis profligacy and insolenen united luul Ix-cn too 
nuu'li even for I he aumlie temper of Tillotmm.-— 
Macaulay, His/ory of England, eh. xxi. 


Anfclioa. s. LTml)t‘llifi*roiis plant (sp. Arch* 
aiifrtdicti) of tho gomiH so nilloil. 

The angelica is u native of England, licing soine- 

found there in moist siLiialions, and of the 

northern countries of Europe. In Sweden nnd 
Norway the leaves and stalks of (his plant arc enten 
raw. or boiled with meat nnd lisli, and tho wssis are 
used to Jlnviiiir ardent, sjiirits. London, Eneyelu - 
padia of Hardening, 

Angelical, (uj. Samp SIS A llgol ic. 

It diseovereth unto us the glorious works of Cod 
and camel li np.vv it Ii an angt heal sw ill ness, on r eves! 
Ilial our mind, being informed of his visible marvels 
may continually l ravel upward. Sir IF. ltaUigh. * 
Olliers more mild, 

Ret rented in a silent valley, sing, 1 
Willi imlcs angelical to mlniy a harp, 

Their ow n herniek deeds, and hapless Dill 
By doom ofhnttlc. Mdlmi, Paradise Last, ii. •;.(<*, 
It may heciieniirageiiiciii lueonsider I lie pleasuni 
of spis'ulations, which do ravish and siililime tlm 
thoiiL'hls w it h more clear angelical contentments. - 
Bishop W. i kins. Da dales. 


Angciiiy. r. a. Msikc like an anjrol. 

The soul :il this !lr>t resit mrlioii must liespiri- 
tunli/cd, relined, and angclijicil- Furiitydun, tit r- 
iU»ns, p, .Vi : Hi 17. 

Angclize. p. a. Raise to the stall* of an 


tinsel. 

Havid iilnije, whom, with heiiv'n's love surpriz'd, 
To prsiise thee there, thou now li:i>l angihz'd. 

By t visin', Du liar las, 
Angelology. ,v. DoctriiiL* ciimrriiii!^ an^vls; 
system of anjri'ls. 

The ell'ect of this new angt Inlog g on the popular 
belief, on the arts, and mi Hie imagination of Latin 
t'liri^teiidoin, will lie moii* fully developed ill our 
consideration of the rise and progress of Christ inn 
myt lioloty. Mdrnau, History of Latin ( 'hrishanity, 
b. v iii. eh. v. 


Ang-or. .v. [?L:it . ant tor ilistrcss.] 

I. Indignation attended with irritation and 
mentid disturbance. 


3. Beautiful person. 

Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look’d on. 

Sir, as l have a soul, she is an angel. 

SI tahs pear, Henry VIII. iv. 1. 

4. Piece of money anciently coined and im- 
pressed with an angel. 

Take nn empty bason, put an angel of gold, or 
what you will, into it; then go so far from Hie 
lwson, till you cannot sis* the angel, lN>eause it is not 
in n right line; then till tlm bason with water, nnd 
you will sm! it out of Us place, because of ilm rcllir- 
Xmx— Bacon. 

Shake the hags 

Of hoarding nblmts • their imprison’d angels 
Sot thou at liberty. Sliakcspcar, A ing John, Ui. .1. 

Angel, atij. Resembling nn tinsel ; angelical. 

I have mark'd 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
Start into her faro; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear nwav Hhimo blushes. 

Shakes fiear. Much Ado about Moth ing, iv. 1. 
Of virgins visited by angt l powers. 

With golden crowns arid wroat hs of heavenly flow'rs. 

Pope, Rape, of the htek. 
Angel-age. *. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Existence, or stall*, of ungels. 

W hy should you two, 

That, happily, have lieen as chaste us I am, 

Fairer, I think, by much, (for yet your fan's, 

Jiike ancient well-built pill's, shew worthy ruins,) 
After that anget-age \ urn morlnl devils? 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Valenti aim i, 1. 2. 

Angel-like. atij. Resembling an lingcl. 

- Myself have been im idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet ls*iielit of time, 

To clothe mine age with angeldike perihelion. 

Sluikcspear, Two (JctUlcmcn if Veivna , ii. 4. 


Anger is like 

A full hot horse, who, licing allow'd his way, 
Sclf-pieitlo tires him. 

Shah s/iear, Ih-nry VIII. i.l. 

Was the Lord displeased against (lie rivers: was 
thine anger against Hie rivers V was thy wrath 
against the sea. that thmi didst ride upon lliiim 
Imrses and thy chariots of salvation . — jlubakhuk , 
iii. s. 

Anger is, according to some, a transient hatred, cr 
nt least very like it. South. 

2. Pain, or smart. 

I made the experiment, selling tho moxa wliern 
the lirsl violence of my pain Is-gnu, and when* the 
greatest naz/cr and soivm-ss still emit iuued.lnitw ith- 
slamling tlm swelling of my foot. - Sir IV. Temple. 

3. Plural. Fit. of anger ; threat, ltarc. 

You're too remiss nml wanton in your angers.— 
Ilcnnnuinf and Fit teller. Wife for a Month, ii. 1. 

W hose voices, angers, and terrors, nnd sometime* 
bowlings, also he said he nllLcii heard . — Archbishop 
Usher, A asm r to a Jesuit, p. J75. 

Anger, v. a. Mtike hngry; provoke; enrage; 
irritate; aggravate. 

Who would anger tho meanest artisan, which 
earrieth a good mind ? I looker. 

Sometimes he angers me. 

With lelling me of I lie inoldwnrp ana the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies. 

Shakesjiear, Henry IV. Part l. iii. L 

There were snmo jato taxes and impositions intro- 
duced, which rather angered than grieved the peo- 
ple.— Am/ Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenue, oueo upon a day, 

To we a ft ml man kick’d that took his pay. Pipe. 

Ho tumeth tho humours biuik, and makntli tl>» 
wound bleed inwards, and angereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious imposthuawtioiis.— Bacon. 



ANGE 

Angered. part. adj. Made angry. 

' Would I had Invn wimp maiden coarse and poor I 

() nir ! till® l should ever s»*e the lifclit I 
Those dragon eyes of anger'd Eleanor 

Do hunt me, dny and night. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women. 
Anferly. adv. In an angry manner. Ob- 
sulcte, rhetorical. 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor apeak a word, 

Nor look upon the iron uugerly. 

» Shakespcar, Kitty John, fv. 1. 

Such jesters’ dishonest indiscretion is rather cha- 
ritably to bn pitied, than their exception either I 
oh perl ft to bo grieved at, or seriously to bn confuted J 
- t'arew. 

Then in madness and In bliss, 

If my lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fingers amorously, 

Again thou blushes! nngirfy. 

And o’er hlnck brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown. Tennyson, Madeline. 

Anrerneu. s. State of bring imgry. Ob - 

sulcte. 

Jlail, innocent of angrmess! 

MS, cited by Warfnn, History of English 
Dim try. i. 315 

Angle. *. [from Lat. anyufus . J 

J. Corner. 

Into the utmost angle of tbo world. 

Ay* user, ViH ric Queen, iii. D, 27. 

2. In Geometry. Space determined by the 
meeting of two stnn^ht converging lines. 

Though there run lw no «liri*«-t quantitative rela- 
tion hihvix'H n side and an angle, yd, hy being con- 
tained balwtvn Ihe two lesser sides, the greater 
angle is put in indirect quantitative rein linn with 
the ernt ter side. Ilerht rt Spenetr, Prineiphs of 
Psychology, pi . ii. eh. iv. 

To illustrate this siihjeel, lb-id usi-x the fietinu of 
a until <11 whom he terms lie* Idomeninns. who have 
no sense cxei'pt that of sight, lie d'-scrils-s their 
lml ions of the relations of space as lieiug entirely 
different from ours. The axioms of their geometry 
err i|tii: • eoiitmdielnrv to our axioms. For example, 
it is laid to lie sell-* videiit among tlieiu that two | 
straight lines which intersect cadi other once, must ■ 
intersect a second lime; ili:il (he t litre anghs of I 
sn.v Iriangh* an- greater than two rigid a ngh s ; and ' 
the Jil.e. These paradoses are olitnined by tracing 
the relations of lines on the surl'aee of a eoiu-axe 
sphere. which surrounds t lie speetator.nnd oil w liieh 
all visible appearances may he supposed to be piv- 
jh'IiImI to nun. - W/umll, History of Sei, ntijir 
Jib as, 1». ii. i'll. \ i. 

'1 here exist no points wit hout magnitude; no lines 
without breadth, imr perfectly straight ; iio circles 
with all their radii exactly ei|ii:d.imr Mpiares with 
nil their anghs perfectly right.- Mill, Sys/mi of 
I topic, h. i. cli. v. § 1. 

Angle. 4. [from A.S. r/iir/ir/ — hook.] Fishing- 
rod. 

She also had an angle in her hand ; hut the taker 
was so taken, that she had forgotten Inking. Sir /*. 
Sul m y. 

< Jive me mine a nnh\- we'll to the river: there, 

My musick playing tar ufl*, l will betray 
Tawny-Iinu'd lislies. 

Sb.ihis\u>ir, Antony mol (’hopotra, ii. 5. 

[Chaucer has •nigli-ho-k. shewing that the pis.is-r 
meaning of the word was then lost. and by a furtiir 
concision it was subsequently app'icd to the rod: 

‘A Usher next his trembling a ugh bears.* (l’opc.i 
• iWedywoud, Dictionary of English Etymology. | 

Angle, v, n. 

1. Filth wilh a hook. • 

The Indies angling in the crystal lake, 

Feast oil the waters with the prey they take. 

Waller. 

Then* meditate my lime away. 

And tangle on. and lav to have 
A quiet passage to a welcome crave. 

1. Walton, Angler's Wish. 

2. Try to pain hy insinuating artifices, as 
fishes are caught hy a bait. 

Hy this face, 

This seeming brow of just ice. did he win 
The hearts uf nil that he did angle for. 

Shakestuar, Henry IV. Parti, iv. 3. 

The pleasant 'st tingling is to see the tlsb 
Cut with lu»r golden onrs the silver atrenui, 

And greedily devour the treacherous lm.it ; 

So angle wo for Heat rice. 

_ r r Jd* Much Ada about Nothing, HL 1. 

No solemn, antique genlleiunii of rhyme. 

Who having angUd nil Iii'n life for fame. 

And getting hut a nibble nl a time. 

Still fussily keeps fishing on, the same 
Small 'Triton of the minnows, ' the suldiiue 

Of mediocrity, the furious tame, 
rite cello's oclm, usher of the school 
Of fmnalo wits, boy bards— in short, a fool 1 

, Myron, Eeppo, 73. 

Aade. ». a. Catch, or fish for, as with un 
ftngle. Obsolete • 
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If ho spako cmirtanuslr, lie angled the people’s : 
hearts : if he were silent, lie mused upon some dun- 
gerous plot .— Sir P. Sidney, 

With on. 

You linve angled met on with much pleasure to Ihe 
thatch’d lioiise ; and 1 now Mud your words true, 

That good company makes the way smu short. - 
1. Walton, Complete A ngh r, cli. i. 

Ancle-rod. s. Rod to which the line jtnd 
hook an? hung. 

It ditrerelli much in greatness; t he smallest being 
fit for thatching of houses: the second bigness is 
used for angle-nuts, and, in < liiua, for lotting of 
offenders upon the thighs. Hanoi. 

lie makes a Mny-lly to a miracle, and furnishes 
the whole country with angle-rods.— Addison. 

An fled, part. adj. [Lat. any ulus. \ Having 
angles. 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortilies, 

Iduki s citadels of curious fowls and INi ; 

Koine lie dry -ditch' . oiuid with broths: 

Mounts marrow hones; cuts Ufl v-anghit custards. 

Jt. Jonson, Masgues, Septuiie's Triumph. 

Like mnwy-anglnl figures in the hunk 
Of some irifnt conjuror. /tonne. Forms, p. Stl. 

The thrice tlirco-a/q/jrt/ lK*ech-iiut shi ll. 

p Hi shop Hall, Satins , iii. 1. 

Angler, ft. 

1, One who fishes with tin tingle. 

He like a patient angler, ere he strook. 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. 

Drydeii. 

Neither do bin Is alone, but many sorts of lislies, 
ftx-d upon insects; as is well known to anglers , who 
bait I heir hooks wilh them. Hay. 

2. Fish so culled (Lophius piscntnrins). 

The median cranial gauoidjilnles in the Sturgeons 
arc plainly a cold illicit inn forward of I li** dermal 
pliit* s of Ihe mid-line of the lan k ; and examples ; Anguine 
of a like repel it iiili occur nuiollg'l I lie ( Kseous Fishes 1 
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Attribute suggested by An- 


in thcdcniinl epicranial spines, fur example, of tl 
A ngh r, which support the long (isliiug-tilameut 
upon the head, or in those modified ones forumi 
the suck imr-disk on tin* lead of the Kciuora. Ouvi* 
Anatomy of Vertibrahs, hs*t. iv. ( 

Anglican, adj. KnglMi : (es|Mv isilly in | 
mutters :i])}M*rtsiiuiu*r to the vhurvh). \ 

lie pro)fcied. by pensions unto li<*p<fitl persons 
in eit her university. b> maintain a si niiuavy of y out h, 
iusliluted in piety and learning ii|mui the sober 
principles and old establishment of I lie Augtiean 
ehiircli.— Itishop Fill, Life of Hammond, § 1. 

Member of the church of 


f A\okhkt» 
t AN'jLT.AHLY 

Angriness. 

grv. 

'I'he provocation to these inquiries are commonly 
an slight, Dint did not this inward pride dispose us 
to such an angriness of humour that we take lire al 
everything, it wen* impossible we should tie moved 

f by them,— Dr. H. More, Whole Italy if Man, 

Angry, adj, 

1. Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the taird lm angry and I will speak: 
perud vent urc them shall bo thirty found there.— 
fh arsis, x\ iii. 30. 

With at. 

Your roriolanus is not nnieli missi*d, but with hia 
friends; Die eommomvealth doth stand, and so 
would do, were ho moro angry at \t— Shakespcar, 
Coriohnies, iv. ii. 

I lliiitk it a vast pleasure, that whenever two pen. 
pie of merit regard one another, so many scomulrela 
envy and are angry at them.— .S't djl. 

With u'it/i. 

* Now therefore lie not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither: for Dod did send 
me Is fon* ymi to preserve life,-- (ienesis, xlv. 5. 

-. Ilsiviiijr Ihi* nppiuinuicc. of ; having 
tlic effect iif tmp'r. 

The north wind driveth away rain; so doth an 
angry count Aiain-eq haekbiting tongue.- -Proverbs, 
xxv. 23. 

Dud had provided a wi re and angry education 
to chastise the fomai'diii-v* of a young spirit toil 
fair fori line.- J, n ».y Taylor, Sermons, iii. 2117. 

In Sun/in/. l’liinful ; iiilUimH ; snitirtiiiir. 

This mmiiiii, being aei'ompaiiied li.v the thinner 
pari snft lie blood, grows red and augry\ and, want- 
ing its due reuivss into Hi,- m:e-s, tiis-t gathers inta 
n hard swelling, and. in a. lev, ilaxs.riiiens into mat- 
ter, ami so disi-hai -el h. II it, Snrgi ry. 

adj. [I.nt. ami it tints, t^rom uitf/uis 


3. 


Anglican, s, 

Knerlsiml. 

The old persecutors, whether IVigan nr Christian, j 
m hellier Ariipi or Drllmdux, whelher Calho|i<*ks. j 
Angtieans, or*Caliinisls, actually were, or at least ; 
they had the decorum to pretend lo be, strong Hug- | 
maiists. Itnrke, l.iftir to Ji. llnrle. 

Anglicism, s. Form of spm*li peculiar to I 
the F.iiffli'h hmiriuijri* ; Kuffli>1i idiom. I 

Hcsidis the ill linliit which they get of wn-tdied \ 
barbarizing against I In; l.atiu mid Drcek idiom, with ! 
their untutored anglicising.- Milton, Tractate on | 

Ed neat 

There is. amongst many others, an odd kind of An nntth 
/ 7 h i i;//V/\/m. wli'-n ui s 1 line do frequently expri'ss t hem- ! 
selves, as to say. t vmir boon-s of Hollaml, Sir; your j 
Jesuits of Spain,' Sir: your courtesans of Yen ice. | 

Sir. Whereunli* one answered, imt inipi*rluieuUy. 

My courtesans. Sir V I'ox on tlieiu all forme, they 
arc none of my courtesans.- Uaictll, Instructions 
for fort ign Tran I . p. 1st . 

Anglicize, e.a. Mtiko Knprlish ; convert into 
Fllji'lisli, 

(b> | the letter l T ’ pleailisl that the same plan* 
ami powers, which S had in Die Dreck language, lie 
(itooil fully entitled to in tile English ; and that, 
thercfnre.'of right lie ought to he nosHcssrd of the 
place of Y even ill all Drrek Wonls anglieistd. as 
system, h,\ piH-ritc, Ac. Fi! minis. Canons of Cri- 
ticism . p. 273. „ . , ,, 

The glaring alTeetalioii of anglicising I .aim Words. 

—7'. Wart on. History of F.nyhsh /Wiry, ii. 2**2. 

An gling, errbal aba. Occupution or pursuit 
of nn angler; art or practice of fishing: 
with a rod. 

Then did Deucalion first the art invent 
Of angling. Dames, Seen Is .»/ Angling, h. 1. 

Angling was, Hfter tislious study, a enliner ofuti- 
quiet’ llioughts. a uiodi'rnl'ir of passions, anil u pro- 
ciircr of contentislimss. /. If a! (on. Augu r. 

Angour. s. [Lat. miffur.] Distress; pain. 

imliont lx- nin'ri*"l with a lipntliymmu 
angour, ninl great oppress about the stomach, ex- 
pect no relief from cordials. Ham y. 

Angrily, adv. in an anpnr iMiinrr. 

And three limes IVrseiis ,-allnl, w.rpmg : llnsh y 
and angrily 1 promise! ; but cunningly and imtwutly 
Will 1 perform.— t’. Kinysky, Ihe Heroes. 


-smtke.] Sunkc-like 

The anguine or snake-like reptiles, with lixM 
upper jaws and a scapular arch, pass gnidinll.v, hy 
ot her forms, with i rudiments limits ipM-udopiis) to 
Die .slender-bodied Imur-taileil laecrtians, — Owtn, 
Aiiat nny of 1 1 eh bratts. 

Anguish, s. [Fr. unyoisse.] Affliction at- 
tended with dejection. 

Not all so cheerful sismied she nf sight. 

As was her sister : whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguish in her heart, is hard to t« 11. 

Sfu user. Faerie Queen. 

Virtue's hut anguish, when 'tin several, 

Hv oeeasmu wak'd, and cireuinstantial ; 

True virl lie's .viid’.s always in all deeds all. Donne. 

l’erpetual anguish tills his anxious breast. 

Nor st opt by business, nor compos'd by rest; 

No musick dicer* him, nor no least can please. 

Dry den. 

Seeing myself engaged, yen and engulfed in so 
many angn ; sh< s and jierplrxilics. Translation of 
Jloeeafiiii, p. 37 : lti2ii. 

Tin* h i ml r ii s> w:: < f » h> much for the poor epileptic 
creature. He cried in an anguish of delight and 
gratitude: if am I indy gave you and men thousand 
n-vear. or sand mir lives, we could not be so af- 
fooled. Thack* ray. Vanity Fm 

v. ft. A lllii 1 with mi £ii Mi. 

Socrates wax seen ami "bs. rved to be much <i«- 
Qmshitl. -Translation of Ho Ciilmi, n. Hh; 1C2U. 

IVel im touch 

Of conscience, but of fame, Mid be 
Anguish'd, n«»l that ‘ivviis sin, bill Dint 'twas she. 

Donne, Pm ms, p. 33. 


Anguished, part. adj. Afllictftl with an- 
guish. 

<>h ! Saviour, whnt a dread night . what a fearful 
tempest, what an nslonisliiiig dereliction was that, 
when in t lion thyself cry edst out in the bitterness 
of thine aiigiiis/uil soul. My Dud, Mv Dial, why hast 
thou fuiMikcii me '.—Hisloip Hall , Wovls, ii. 131. 

The spirits sinking inward, and retiring to the 
anguished heart.- 1\ tlthaiu, h'esulres. Of }h gf/i. 

Angular, adj. [Lut. niu/ulus.'] II uving, or 
consisting of, un Anglo. 

As for the tlgure uf chrystal. it is for the most 
part hexagonal, or six cornered, ta'ing built upontx 
eonfliscd null ter, from whence, as it were fTotn .. 
root , angular tigures arise, even ns in the nmethyiit 
and has:dt«*s .— Sir T.Jiroirne, Vulgar Ermnrs. 

The distance of the edges of thn knives from one 
another, at the distance of four inches from the 
angular point, where theedgi** of the knives meet, 
was Dio eighth part of an inch. -Sir 1. Nuc/oii, 
(ty ticks. 

Angnl&rity. s. Attribute suggested by An- 
gular. • 

What body ever yet could figure ahoy 
"Perfectly perfect, iis rotundity 
Exactly round, or blameless angularity 1 

Dr. II. More, Song of the Soul, ill. 2. 3S. 

Angularly, adv. With angles or corners. 

A contracted, subtle, and intricate free, foil ot 
03 
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quirks and turnings. n labyrinthenu Hire. now an- 
gularly, now circularly, every way aspoctod.— U. 
Jonson, Cynthia'* Jtectls. 

Another part of tin* same solution afforded us an 
In* angularly llgun-d .-Boyle. 

Annulate, c. a. Form with tingles or cor- 
ners. Ran:. 

Topazes, amethysts, or rim-ralds which arrow in I 
tin* Ussuri'S, an* ordinarily crystallized. or shot int— ' 
auyidahil figures : u lirri’as, in llu* Simla. tln*y arc 
found in null* lumps, like yellow, purpli*, and given 
pebbles.-- ll’iss/trartl. 

Angnxlons. adj. [A.S. amjul.] Hooked; 
angular. llarr. 

Xi.r cun it In* a difference, thal tin* parts of solid 
, 1 h lilies an- hold together liy liooks. ami anyidoes in- | 
volutions; siiiri* llu* rolirn in-i* of tin- parts of llicsn ' 
Mill heofnsdilllcult a conception. til nirillc. 
Angfot. adj. [Lilt, any unfits ^ narrow.] 
Narrow; strait. Rnrr. 

If. ns Tyi'ho prnvi-s I In* moon to hi* distnul from 
.“•a :ind i'liisi-midiamctcrs of tin* i-urth ; and. as peter 
Nonius will liavi* it. tin* air In* so ana><sf, what pro- 
portion is tlu-ri* betwixt tin* other 1 lin-t* i-i.-iui-nts 
and it V — Barton, Anatomy of Mtf tnchaly, p. 251. 

AnguBt&tlon. s. Act, or slate, of narrow- 
ing or straitening. Rare. 

Tim rausi* may In* n-l’i nvd either to tin* erium 1 
lirss of tin* blond, or In llu- ol Irm-ti- of tin* v 
somi-wln-ii- in its p:i.ss;iin*,liv \ tali np..n 

it by part of tin* tumour. -II 
Anhelatlon. s. [hat. anfufu/io ; from 
ff/jAf/d-npimt.] Act of panting; state of 
being out of breath. 

TIiomii iiukiiowii tendencies and anhitati>ns of 
diviui- souls afli-r llu* adorable object of llieir luvi*. 
(ilmirillr, S- rmous, p. 313 : If, si. 

Anight. u(/r. I 11 liio night; nightly. 

I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid Inn lake 
that for coming anight lo Jam* Simie.— #S/Wi/*y#f ar. 
As yau Ida it, ii. I. 

Anights, adr. [not necessarily from the 
plural of uii/ht: it may he from the geni- 
tive singular, like Intrant*, \e.] Same ns j 
Anight. 

The turnkey m-w his ll<u-k returning sees, 

Duly lot out anights to steal t’.ii* ft i n ! 

Sirift, Description of Morning. 

Anile, adj. [Lat. n nil is ; from nuns old 
woiii!..i. j Old- womanish. 

For 0110 right-minded man there M-ero ten anile 
nlarmisls. /it /sham. History of England. 

Anility, s. Old- womanishness. 

Since the day in whieli llu* Itefonuatiori m:is 
begun, by how many strange and ci-it ii*:il turns has 
it lui'ii pi'Vteeted and handed down. if u<»t entirely 
wit limit split t»r wrinkle, at least with- ml. hlole 
or marks of anility. Sterne, S, r. (hr lnaii-\ 

yu ration of King ticoryc III. 1 

Animadvemal. s. That which lias the 
power of perceiving and judging. Rnrr. 
That lively inward animadrt rsat : it is tin* soul 
it-elf; fur l cannot coneeive the body doth animad- 
vert, when as objects plainly exposed to the sight 
are nut discovered till flic soul takes liotircnf them. 

- t)r. II. More, Sony of the S nit, -Wi s, p. 122. 

Animadversion, s. [Lat. animadrersio. 
-nnis - turning of the mind to anything.] 

1. Ilcprniif; se\ere censure; blame; unfa- 
voiirahle reflection : (with on or vpon) % 

He dismissed tln-ir eoinmissioncrswith seven* and 
sharp animodn minis. Lord 1 'faerndon. 

Will'll a bill is debating in parliament, it is usual 
to have l he .r t i*i »\ i-i-'Ny handled b.v pamphlets on 
liu! h sides ; m ii limit the lca-t animadet 1 ' ms upon 
the nut hours. So- ft. 

2. Kind of ecclesiastical punishment. 

An eerlcM-isticnl eeiisiire and an ecclesiastical 
auimadn rsion are dill'emit things; fur a eensun* 
has a n laliun to a spiritual punishment, hut an 
imiinnitr, rsyu has only a resped luati-mponil one; 
as, degradation, and tie* delivering tie* p< rson over 
tutheseeulan ourt. -Aylijl'r, Ihin ryou Juris Cano- 
uiei. 

♦‘I. IVrcept inn ; ptiwer of notice. (thsohte. 

Till* soil! is the sole percipient whieli hath ,////,«- 
odri rs on and sense properly so called. ■ (Ha nedle. 
Set puis Srit idijiea. 

Animadversive. adj. Hating the power of 
pcrvming: percipient. Obsolete. 

The iiipn-Neiit.-il ion of objects to the soul, the only , 
animadrt mire principle, is conveyed by motion's 
inside on the immediate organs of .sense -' ( ilanrili 
Scrjntis Seoul if rat 

Animadvert, v. w. Pass opinion, genera II v 
suggestive of disapprobation or censure , oil 
anything : (with on or upon). 
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1 should not ant mad err t oh hhu, who wits a painful 
observer of the decorum of the stage, if lie* had not 
used ext iviui* severity in his judgment of the incom- 
parable Nliakspcnrc. -Dryden. 

Jf the Ant hour of llu* universe an i mad ends upon 
men lien* below, Imw much moo* will il become him ] 
to do it upon their entrance into a higher hImIc of , 
being?- tin to. 

Anlmadv&rter. t. One who animadverts. 

4* In these animadversions, sail Ii lie, I find t ho men- 
tion of old clonks, fnlsi* Is-urds, night-walkers, and 
sail lotion-, t hen-fore I Ueauimadmrtt r haunts play- 
houses 11111 I bonlelliN-s; for if he did not, how could 
lie speak of sueli p-er? Milton , A/toloyy for Snuv- 
lytunuHS. | 

Cod is a strict observer of. and a seven- avimntl - j 
vert 1 r upon, such as presume lo partake of those 
mysteries without such a preparation. South. 
Animal, a. [Lat. animal ; from amnia - 
spirit.] That which has animal life : (as 
opposed to spiritual on the one side, and 
ref/rtiihlr 011 I lie oilier). 

Nothing si-ems easier than to distinguish a plant, 
from mi animat, and in common practice as regards 
the more obvious niemliers of both kingdoms no 
distinction is easier: yet as the knowledge of 
nature lias advanced tin* dillimlty of defining tin-iu 
lias increased, ami seems imw 1 * * be insuperable. 
Not that llu* lack of such power of definition is any 
loss to the naturalist, if lie has gained, instead, a 
truer conception of I lie fundamental unity of alt 
organic nature.- - Omit, Ia e tuns on (\> mint rat ire 
An ttomy. iv. 

T!ie irresistible and constant apprehension of a 
pu;\Mise in llu* forms and fum-tious of am mats lias 
introduced into the writings of .speculators on these 
subjects various forms of expression, limn* or h-ss 
pn-ciNi*, inon-or less figurative ; as, lint * auimatsu re 
framed with a view to the part which limy haw In 
nlny ; ’ — flint 'nature does nothing in vain;' tint 
' she employs tin* ln-st nn :uis»for ln-r ends;’ and tlu: 
like. However lm-tapliorieal or im-xarl :m\ of these 
jilirases may be in purlieu tar, yet, taken altogether, 
they einivi-y, rlearly and delimtely enough to pre- 
t-lnde any M-rious i-rrmir. 11 principle of the uioni 
] iiMfouiidn*:ilit,vniidoftliehigbi'Nt importance in the 
orgaiiienl si-iein-es,— Win tr, ft. History of Seit ntijie 
Jilt as, b. ix.ch. vi. § 15. 

Animal, udj. Ih'lotigiiig or relating to ani- 
mals. 

Then* are things in the world of spirits wlien-in 
our ideas an? very dark and eon fused ; such as their 
union with animat nature, tile way of tln-ir aei.ug 
011 material ln-i nrs. and tln-ir e-mwrse w it Ii i-u-li 
other. Watts. Loyirtr. 

Its recognition is chiefly owing to the rapid 
ndvanee of animat chemistry, and to impn»vi-im nts 
in the uiierosyope. For. by the •-liiplit.viiu lit « -f • lu—i- 
resoiin-es, it has heroine inanilcst, that the red 
globules, tin- respiratory pron-ss,*llie ]ii-odui-Li-iii of 
animat heal, and the energy of tin* loromotivr 
organs, are but dilfen-ut parts of a single scheme. 
Ilttrl/e, History of Cinhzation in Layla nd, ii. 55s. 

Anim&ioular. udj. Delating to animal- 
cules ; belonging to animalcules. 

Dr. Dwight has a tln-oi-y. that the diseases which 
an- commonly iiiipiileiltostagiiaul waters a ml marsh 
miasmata arc produced by flH/»Hi/^e/./rpiU refaction. 
--Quart* fly Jiirnir, On Dr. Diriyht'x Tennis, tail. 
Animalcule, s. Microscopic animal. 

The eili.-ited spores of the ulgir; tin- simplest of 
the ciliated nninndruhs ; tin? most regular of tin- 
compound ciliated organisms, as the Volvox glo- 
bal nr; together with tin- sponges and tln-ir sillies; 
may be inst.-mcril as this order of life. Hn'tnrt 
Sp> net r. Hrinnplt s of 1‘s/ieholoyy. 

The lie *st minute forms, as ihc species railed 
Monas rn-piiseiilitN, Kill-., have In-i-n l aimated at 
the of a line in dinim-ti-r. nf stn-b inlUNoria 
a single drop of water may contain ti\e Imielred 
millions of individuals, - a iiiiiiiIkt eipialling tli.il of 

the whole liiiuiaii now existing upon tin- 

surface of tin- earth. Hut the varieties in tin* size of 
these invisible anintnfenlts an? not less than that 
which prevails in nlimist every other natural class of 
animals: from the iiiiuutest uionad to the lai-g* r 
Species of hnxndcs nr Aliipllili-filus, whieli an* one 
sixth or one fourth of a Inn: in diameter, the dilter- 
i-in-e of size is greater than between a mouse ami an 
elephant. Within such narrow bounds might kiii 1 
ideas of t he range of size in animals In- limited, if the 
splicn- of our observation was not augmented by 
artificial aids ! - - Oiveu, hvt tires on Comp traiiri 
Anatomy, h*ct. ii. 

Anlmilculine. atfj. Same as Animalcu- 
lar. 

Animalndine putrefaction is the immediate cause 
of those disi-asiw. — Dr. Diviyht, Trawls in Ncie 
liny la ml, i. 4S»». 

AnlmalUh. adj. Of an animal nature. Rare. 

Ib-asoti and uiiilersUiiuling, properly so called, an- 
peeuliur upjMjndiees to humane shape. . . , From 
w lienee it isTum-luded tlint tlii-ni is no life, soul, nor 
understanding ncting the whole world, Iss-auso the 
world hath 110 hligid nor brains, nor any animal ish 
or liumano forui. -Cudit'orlh, Intellectual System. 
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Aulm&lity. s. State of animal existence. 

All tlm parts serving in any wise to animality 
must Ihi suddenly anil irns-ovcratfhr smitten, and 
cense from tlieir several uses. — Smith, Portrait 
nf Old Aye,]). 2*22. 

What am they? animals or vegetables ? or sonic- 
tiling lietvvixt and ts-twis-n ? TIih llrst impression 
of any casual observer would Is* to declare in favour 
of their animality.— Slack, Marvels in Pond Life. 
chj ii. 

Anftmalts&tfton. s. Act of converting into 
animality. 

The raw material of this restoration is derived 
, fhnn without: (he alimentary eaual, in which tlm 
conversion 11 ml auimalisatiun of tlm food taki; place, 
is pmvided, in tlm Verlebrata, with two a]H-rtun<H, 
an entry or mouth, and an exereinental outlet. - 
()m U, Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, int rod. 
leet. 

Animaliced. part, adj . Converted into 

:i niiiial matter. 

Now wo am aequainted with Hie antiseptic virtue 
of tin* gastric tluid, the disgusting manners of vul- 
tures ought 110 longer lo surprise us, for the food, 
however putrid, must Is- totally changed liefom it is 
converted into nutriment and aui ma I ised,— Trans- 
lation of Spallanzani, i. 316. (Ord MS.) 

Antmant. adj. Quickening ; giving the cha- 
racter of life or soul. Rare. 

Tin* pagnns really accounted that only for a god, 
b.v the worshipping and invoking vvlien*of they 
might reasonably expect hcnclit to themselves, and, 
therefore, nothing was truly and properly a god 
to them, hut what was both substantial and also 
aiiimanl and intellectual. Cadivorllt, Intcllretuul 
System. t 

Animastlc. s. Hoc! rihe of the soul; psy- 

chology. Rare. 

The i«t In r schoolmen, aimin. who niaintaim-d that 
the object of Logie was thought ill its processes of 
simple apprehension, judgement, and reasoning, 
(three, two, or one,) ea ivfu I l.v explained I hat these 
operations were not in then- own nature propov-d 
to the logieian ; Ibi-. SIS such, they belonged to Am- 
inas/,,-, as lln-y called it, or psychology. Sir W\ 
Hamilton. 

Animiitu. r. a. [Lat. animntus •- endowed 
with aniuia, or spiriL] 

1. Quicken; niuke tilise ; giv<* life to; 
heighten the energy ofsmylliiug. 

Hhi none, nh! none* can aunnatr the lyre, 

And the mute strmys with vui-al souls iiispire. 

D.ydt n. 

*2. Eneourstge; incite. 

The mom to animate the people, he si 01 m! on liiirli, 
fmin whence lie might Im* l»est h -aril. ami cried unto 
tin-iu willi a loud voire. Knoths. 

lb- was animaftd to expect the papacy, by tlm 
prediction of a soot I i.mi.v rr. that one should Milvrcd 
i’opc Leo whose name should is- Adrian.- JSaeon. 

Animate, adj. Aliu* ; possesMU^ iuiiil 
life. 

All biMlies have spirits and luieumalieal parh 
within 1 hem; but the main diHerriires between ani- 
mate and inanimate are two-, lb.- lirst is, llial tlm 
spirit of things animate are all ronlninril witlpn 
tlieuisclves, mid am braiieheil in veins and kci-iH 
canals, as blood is; and in living creatures, lim 
; spirits have not only branches, but certain cells or 
j seats, where tbo principal spirits do n-Mi|p, mid 
' whereimlo Ihc rest do resort; but the spirits in 
! tilings inanimate an? shut in and cut « fl* by llu 

j tangible parts, iiuif an? not pervious om- to another 

as air is in snow. - Huron. 

Nobler birth 

Of en-alim s animate with gradual life, 

Of growl Ii, sense, reason, all suniufd up in man. 

Mdton, Paradise b'd, ix. Hi 

Them are si*vmil tnpu-ks usi-d agar.istatliei- maud 
idolatry ; sm-h as I he visible marks of divine wisdom 
mid goodness in the works of the < mil ion. tin- v.ta! 
union of nouIs with mailer, and Hie admirable 
structure of alii mate Im 11 lies. tUnthy. 

Kvery aen- of soil Wits animate, so Lo speak, with 
duties and privileges, whieli li.-ul at tactual In it from 
lime iiiiiticiuuri:il, and could not In- lost. C. U, 
Penman, The early uud middle Ayes of England, 
eh. xxxiv. 

| Animated, part. adj. 

1 1. Endued with tiuimal life. 

Some of the animated NulMtnnrcf lmvo vnnom 
organic.nl or insl-riiuientnl parts, tilled fora vnneiy 
of motions fmm plsuai to jilnei*, and a spring of life 
within themselves, as Insists, birds, tishes, and in* 
sects ; these are called animals.— W'attn, Loyick. 

2. Lively; vigorous. 

Tlm orations of Demosthenes are animated ami 
even iuilnuicd with metaphors, some of which aro 
so bold as even to entail u|hhi him the censure or 
the critics.— (Jotdsmith, Essays. 13. 

On the n?port there was an animated debate. 
Macaulay, History qf England, v. 73. 
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Animation. x. 

1. Art of ajiininting or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetables are llin principal part nf the 
third dny’n work. They lire the Ural f producat,’ 
which is the word of animation.— Bacon. 

2. Stutt* of lieing enlivened ; life. 

Two genernl nintioiiH in all animation are its be- 
ginning andciicmiNo; and two more to run through 
its state and deeliiinlion .— Sir T. Browns Vulgar 
Krronrs. 

Animator, x. Thnt wliirh gives life or any- 
thing analogous to life. 

Thnso lmdics. living of a congenerous nature, do 
readily n*eeive (he impressions of their motor, and. 
if not Vet Lered hy their gravity, ronronu themselves 
to situations wherein they licat iinilo to their ani- 
mator. ■ Sir T. Brawn*. • 

Anftmfolty. x. [Fr. nininositr..] Resent- 
ment, attended with irritation. 

They were sun 1 to bring passion, animosity, and 
malice enough of tlieir own, what evidence soever 
they hail from others, /.mil Clarendon. 

Ifthere is not some met last found out for allaying 
these heats and niiiiunsitifs among the (hir sex. one 
docs not know to what outrages they may pro- 
ceed. A ddisou. 

No religious sect ever enrriisl their aversions for 
eneli other to greater heights than our state parties 
have dime: who. the more to inflame their passions, 
have mixed religions and civil oiiiumsdiis toge- 
liter; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift. 

His aniiiiusdos were numerous and hitter. Ho 
hated Frenchmen and Kalians. Scutelmicnaml Irish- 
men. l'apisls and Presbyterians, liulepemlentsand 
Baptist-.* (junkers and Jews. Towards Loudon mid 
Londoners he felt a*.* aversion which more than once 
produced important political effects. ■ • Macaulay. 
History of liu gland, cli. iii. 

Anise, x. [Lsit. uni sum.] Popular name nf 

thu Pimpihella Anisim. 

Ye pay tithe of mint, nnd «/»/>. and cummin, and 
have omitted the weightier matlers of the law, 
juiiiru- - d , mercy, and faith ; these ought ye to have 
done, mol iml to leave the other umlcine.--.l/iiff/itie. 

Ankle, x. [A.S. finvtfuw.] Joint between 
tile font :md lilt* leg. 

One of his nuhhit was much swelled nnd ulcerated 
on the inside in several places. Boa nmn. Surgery. 

My simple system shall suppose, 

Thai Alma enters at the toes; 

That I licit she mounts by ped dismsn 
lip to the iihUiS. bars, and knees. Vrior. 

Ankle-bone. x. ( probably two words, rather 
than it compound.] Hone of ankle. 

Tile distinct simile piece which forms the upper 
end of the inikh-hmie m llie young bird represents 
the tarsal sei-menl. and rests, not mi a single J 
dinphvsis, hut mi Hie still separate proximal cuds of | 
the tlm-e metatarsals. Unin, ‘hefuns mi ( \ 
pn I'n tin Auafmny, leet. ii. 

Ankled. adj. burnished with tinkles*. 

Say lie be black, lie's of a very good pitch. 

Well anUiil. two gmiil confident calves. 

Beaumont ami Fit trio r. H it of Si 11 a I Jeapnns, i. 1. ! 

Annal. s. [Lit. anna /in belonging to :i I 

year.] Register of the events of a year ; 
history in the shit* of such a register. 

Ye warlike dead, who fell of old 
In Britain’s cause, by Ihim* enrol I'd 
ltl deathless annal, deathless deeds inspire! 

i'onnp, St a- Bit or. inle *2. 
Whether it hen Iasi year's annul n ecneral h'stnry 
of England, or (lie present state of all mankind, ii. 
is uiuli'i'tnkrii with u|iial cmilidciiis*. and linislied 
with equal siieeiss. Bishop Warhurtmi, Fwgiiry 
iiihf tin (.'noses nf Prmhptis ami Mirachs, p. r»p. 

(Jiiiierully in the plural. 

Could you wit Ii patience hear, nr 1 relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate. 

Through such a train of woes if 1 should run. 

The day would sooner than the tale lie lone ! 

Ih'inhn. 

We are assured, by many glorious cxiimpli s in the 
annals of our religion, that every one, in the likccir- 
ciuustaiices of distress, will not net and argue thus; 

, hut tluiH will every one In* tempted to net.— topers. 

Annalist. s. Writer of initials. 

This is the sum of wlrat | Kissed in three y«*ars 
against the Ihiucs returning out of France, set 
down so iH'rplexly hy the Saxmi annalist. — Milton, 
llis/orn nf Kuglawl.\ v. 

Their own annalist lias given the name title to 
that of Syrmium. -Bishop AUerhury. 

The unlive historians of Home who were* prior to 
Sallust, Dioii.vsiuH, ami Livy, have lieen sometimes 
grmi|MMl tupether under the common designation of 
annal isfs. The Humana npitear to have applied the 
word Amialoa to any historical record arranged ne- 
cordmg to successive annual neHoda .— Sir <L C. 
Lewis Emin try into the Credibility if the early Ho- 
nan History, i. VO. 
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Annolfotlo. adj. After the ni:mm*r of an 
annalist. 

They were for tho most part written in n stiff 
annalist ir me\\uH\, and hence are liki-inil by Diony- 
sius to the <lm*k chronological emnpeudin. Sir (j. 
V. Leiris, /inquiry into the Cridduldy i f the early 
Roman History, I. flu. 

Fnliius Pictor is classed liy Cicero with Cato, i'iso, 
Fannins and others, as exemplifying the ttiiiqim 
meagre annalist it: style of Roman history. Hud. i. ;is. 

Annallse. v. a. Register us in an annal; 
record. 

(Iliscrvc the miracle, deserving a Baronins to an- 
wdizv it. - Shrlilon , Miraehs of Ant left nxf, p. :UB. 

Annata. x. [I, at. annus.] First fruits. 

Which annates, or lint fruits, wen* tint suffered 
to be taken within the realm for the only defence of 
Christian people against tin: In lid. -h. Ads of Par- 
Ham n! , :*,:! Hen. n. c. si. 

Though the council of Basil damned the pnymeut 
of a nnots, ye t they wen* paid here till lien.' \ 111. 
annexed them for ever to the crown. Bishop Bur- 
late, Remains, p. 17*2. 

Anne&l. v. a. [A.S .aniplun -heat, inflame.] 
Heat glass so that the colours laid on it 
may fix. 

But when thou dost anneal in glass thy story, 
.... then the light and irlm'y 
Mon* rev 'rend grows. (»'. Herbert. 

[Commonly referred to A.S. aualan, oiurlnn, to kindle, 
set oil lire, light up; from u tan, hurn. But tile 
A.S. is ii very unusual source for the designation 
of a process in any of the line mis; and I think it 
more likely that the term wnsdenveti from 1 lit- Hal. 
niello, Lat. iiiyellnni. a kind of black enamel on gold 
or silver. To ornament in this maimer hemme in 
Fr. urltf r or Iii’i h c.whiell SIS'IIIS loosely to have lieen I 
applied to enamelling in general.- Wnlywnml, flic- . 
t mini r ft of halyhsh Lfi/nioloyif, J 

Annex, r, x. [Fr. tuine.rer.] Unite In some- 
lliing previously lutviug a separate and 
independent existem-c* of *uiHieieiit magni- 
tmle to make flic tiling annexed of second- 
ary import. 

'Concerning fate or destiny, the opinions of those 
learned men that have written thereof may Is* 
safely received, had they not thereunto onm.rtil ami 
f:isteii(s| an inevitable necessity, and made it more 
general and universally powerful than it is.— Sir IF. 
Halt iyh. 

Nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is n ns .n. that no wrong. 

But justice, and mim* fatal curse amus'd. 

Deprives them of their mil want lilierly. 

Milton, Paradise Tmst. xii. 00. 

I mean not the authority which is aiim.nd to your 
olliecj I speak of that only which is inborn ami in- 
herent to ymir intmui. hrydi n. 

These he-di pretensions gave scandal to Proli-s- 
tants as well as to l al holies; and (lie scandal was 
greatly increased when the supremacy, which M.-ny 
had resimied hack to the l'ii|ie. was aiHin iiiho.rtd 
to the cmwn mi the aeeessjun of Kli/:ilH'th. Mac- 
aid j n. History of t'.nytaml, ch. i. 

Annex, x. Thing tmiiexed. 

To which, bv way t»f application, 1 add tln-so two 
a mil. ns of holy prayi'r.—jcivwx Taylor, Sinuous, 

p. 1 1. 

Fading in bis first attempt to he hut like the 
highc-t in heaven, he hatli ohtaineil of men to he 
ll.e same mu earth, and hath accordingly assumed 
I lie a nm .n s of divinity. Sir T. linarue. 
Annexary. s. Addition; nupernumcniry. 
Jtarr. 

The lay people of all sorts, both men nnd women, 
both single and married, do iuroll lli"itiM*lvcs into 
one nr men* of llie.M* societies, approaching «o much 
nearer to the stale of the clergy ; untovvhieh Mind „ ( 
of them are no other than amiurariis and n)ipurte- 
liances. Sir B. Sandy*, State of Relajmn. 

Annexation, s. Conjunct ion ; union; mi- 
di! inn ; net, or practice, of adding or 
uniting. 

For the patrimonies of Imth crowns. T see no ques- 
tion will r.risc: except your majesty would lie pleased 
to make one coin pounded a nm. rat mu. tor an insc- . 
parable patriuienv to the crown, out of the lauds of i 

h nations. Baron, On the Lilian of laiylunit l ( 

Srotland. , , , 

If we esm return to that charity and i .’ealile 
iiiindediicKH which Cl iris l so vehemently woui- 
Uieiids to us. we have his own promise, that the 
whole body will he full of light, Matt. Ni.. that all 
oilier Christian virtues will, by way of eoiieoiiiilnnco 
or amwjration , attend them . ■ ■Hammond. , 

How fliuif .rations of belietlees tlrst mine Into the i 
elmreli, whether by the prince's niilhority, or the I 
upo’s license, is a very great dispute. — Aylijfc, j 
'arerpnn Juris Canouiri. , 

If Kdwant of Kugland imMlitnti^l llm reduction of 
tho whole British islands under one liiounwliy. . . . 
Philip the Fair coveted with no less niger Hiiibition 
the continental territories of Jxugianu. JLlo too 
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aspired to In* King of all Franee, . . He had Mictsssh-d 
in incorporating the wreck of the kiuadnm <.f Arles 
with his own realm. He had laid the train r.irthn 
annexation of Burgliidy: his sou was nllianei-d to 
the dniighter and lmin*MS of Olho V. Edward, how- 

lhstory of Latin Christianity, b. xi. ch. viii. 

Annexationist, x. One who favours annex- 
ation. « 

The imcoiiditional annexationists, auspicious of 
Hie issue, and fearing lest nil nssemhly ehs'tisi under 
such .'inspires might prove the theatre of republican 
int rigin s, lmw urged immediate ni«|H'ii] to the pcnplc; 
so-calli'd imtiiuoniists. more justly cwlhsl eonslitu-. 
timialists, were uoL to Ik- shaken ill their opinion 
lli.it the Parliament alone could legally dispose of 
the flirmie, A t ;. Wist minster Meciew, April 4M1 , 
p. :i in. 

Annexion, s. Act of annexing; addition. 

It is necessary to engage the fears nf men, by the 
aunt. rum nf .sm-h iM'iiulticM as will overbalance tem- 

t p"i'.'il pli'.'Lsiirc. Royers. 

Annexinent. s. Addition. Rare. 

When it dills, 

haeh small a mu. r mod, petty consequence, 

Attends the boisterous ruin. 

Shnkespear, Hamlet, iii. .'L 
Annihilabl^. adj. Capablt? of being anni- 
hilated. 

|s not this eontradieliiig himself, for a man to 
iHii’iu fas r.'irtes d-n-> in all ins writings) thnt tho 
vv.irld was created hy Im« 1 and depends on him. and 
yd ni 1 li»- same imn* I ** declare that it implies ns 
plain a c nilnidietinn In suppose any part of matter 
Iiuuthil-dili by the power of ( iud. as to suppose that 
two and three should lint licikc live. — Clarke, Ha- 
lf unfit rat and r> nal.d R, tiyimi, prcl'iu'e. 

Annihilate. (*.(/. [Lat. ad - to, nihil - no- 
thing, j Hi'diit'c* to nothing; put out of 
existence; destroy. 0 

It is imp' for anybody to ho utterly minihi- 
lafid: that a* t was the work of the uiunipo> 

tency of ibid to make somewhat of imlhing, so it 
require! h the like uiiinipotciicy to turn somewhat 
into nothing. IS. iron. 

Thou l.'iiiuhl'st me, hy making me 
Love her. wlm doth neglect both me and thee, 

T" invent ami ju-.iet isi 1 tins one way, t' annihilate all 

1lir*<*. Bunnt. 

Hi- d. spa i red of H.kPu mercy ; lie, hy a ihs-oMatiou 
or all hope, on in hi luted his mercy .- -Sir T. Brau'io-, 
Vulgar lli'i'niirs. 

\V Im-e fnemMiipean stand against assaults strong 
elioiifh to annihilate the friendship or pliliv minds, 
Mtcli mi one lias reaeiied true coiisi aney. - South. 

There is no ts-asoii that any one eoiiinmmvenlllt 
should aiaiduiati that vv hereupon the whole world 
is agns'il. U<‘oht r. 

Annihilate, adj. In a state of tio.Itingncss. 

What is tin n become of ilmse immense l«les of 
paper, which nnisl needs have lieen eninloyed in 
Mich numbers of books - Can these also In- wholly 
annihihifi / Sir ft, Tate of a ’l eh, dedication. 

Am of which, liy I lie smallest transnosjil or mis- 
n])plieai ioti. is utterly annihilate. I hid. preface. 

Annihilation, x. Act of reducing to nothing ; 
stnti* of bt*ing n*dutvd to nothing. 

(iod hath his inlhiemv into the very essence of 
things, wit In ni t which l heir utter nniiihilntioin'aM 
not elioose Iml follow*. Haoktr. 

Thai knowledge, which as spirits we obUliu, 

Js tu he vluM in the midst of pain ; 

Annihilation were to lose le av 'li more; 

AVe an* not quite exil'd when* thought can soar. 

Hryden. 

He tells us that our souls are naturally limrial. 
Annihilation is the fate of l lie gi'eirier pari of man- 
kind, of heathens, of Malmun tans, of unchrislctu'd 
babes. Marnd hi. History of Buy land, ch. xiv. 

Anniveraarily. adr. In the way of an un- 
iiivcrsMi-v. 

Aday was appointed by publick authority to In* 
kept niinicersarity sacred unto the memory or that 
deliverance and victory. — Bishop Hall, itrmains. 
p. 5JP2. 

Anniversary, x. [Lilt, annii'i’rsariit.s.] 

1. Day n‘h'hr:il(*d sis ii returns in tho course 
of the* your ; act of celebration, or perform- 
ance, in honour of the anniversary day. 

For ninjumgcmcnt to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chrlsl intis met at the plait* 
of their martyrdom, to praise (iod for them, and to 
observe the amiithTsary of tlieir Min , criii t *s. - Bishop 
Stdlinyjlnf. 

1 toil tie had never seen Mrs. Rrury. wh«toi he linn 
made immortal in his admirable uttnietrsaries. — 
Hryden. # 

2. Kceler*instiettl office. « 

Anniversary is nn otlleo in the Romish Church, 
celebratiHl not only once a-.venr, Imt which ought to 
lie said daily through the yrar, hir the soul of the 
deceased ,—AyliJfit, rarergo n Juris Canomci , 

yj 
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Anniversary. adj. Returning with the re- 
volution of the* year; animal; yearly. 

Tin* heaven whirled about witfi admirable ‘celerity, 
most constantly lliiisliiiig its cnntvrrsary vicissi- 
tudes .—Ray. 

They il<-iiy giving any worship to n creature. as 
iiirnuxislcnt with Christianity : Imt confess the 
honour ami esteem for the martyrs, which they cx- 
prixsed lmkii'iiiuu- their nnnirersary da vs. nml re- 
commending their example.- Itishup StiUiugJlett. 
Annlverse. x. Anniversary. Hare. 

It noeiim as in hey sent the ne\v-lmrn guest 
To wait on the pron-ssion of their feast ; 

Anil on their sacred annir, rsc deerml 
To stamp their itnaire on t lie promis'd sisxl. 

th’yden, I 'ieitannia Rut idea, ver. 2h. 
• Who shall presume to mourn thee. 1 tonne, unless 
He could his Pairs in thy expressions dress, 

And leach his grief that reverence ofthv liinrse, 

To weep lilies learned as thy , tun>rrrscl 

May nr. On t he Death of Dunne. 
Annomlnntlon. [Lilt, mniotnlnatw -onisjl 
Alliteration. See Agnomiiiution. 

(tii-aldus rnilduviisis speaks of nuvnm leaf inn , 
which he describes to lw* wliat we call alliteration. as 
the favourite rhetorical liirure tiotli of the Welsh and 
English in his time.— Tynrhi/f, Essay un the Lan- 
guage of Chaucer, § 1 n. 

Annotate. ?\ it. [Lat. annatatux, part, of 
nnnuto - mark.] Kxplain, or criticize, !»y 
notes. 

Hive mo leave to annotate, on the words thus.— 
Hire, Oration*, p. 2d. 

1 have been anuofaftd , relaltled. examined, and 
condoled ; l»nt it In iiur my standing maxim never to 
speak ill of tiie dt ad, I shall let tiles* 1 authors riNt in j 

t icaee, and take treat ideaMire in I liiiib intr that I ! 
inve sometimes been the means of their Ki tting n 
heliy-fhll." Tati, r, no. 22 , .i. 

Annotation, x. Remark on book ; note. 

How shamefully arc the bihlcs handled, which 
nmv hath neither anno/ i/i, nut nor table. Rile, J \t 
a fount, ■ at Ho- llomyshc E<>xe. ful, 7 : 1.1 1".. 

H might n plica r v ry improper to publish anno- 
tations, without the text itself. Jingle, 

Ahnot&tlonlst. s. Quo who busies himself 
- with annul ntions. 

Jlmv filly I lie Sarnirns .ns- res* -milled to 1 <m*u»N, 
nr scorpion.! ail'd IrieuMs. in Apoeal.. i\. :t. .’. In fas 
the like is also .said of the Turks. ier. If I, Mr. Med 
hath with far more clearness shewn, than the anno 
tationisf* of the new way ha\e iliscm rivd. -Worth- 
ington, Mi set Unities, p. AS, 

Annotator, x. Writer of notes or anno- 
tations; scholiast; commentator. 

Our countryman, rnrdinr] Allen, and the Khcmisli 
annotators. Pdshop Earhm\ Hi mains, p. *217. 

TIk* contexture of this discourse will perhaps In* 
the less subject to ravel out, if 1 hem it with Hie 
speech of our learned and p\t,\isau tiofa/or.- Sjh nr, r, 
Jiismairsf nonet min ft Prodigas. p. L’O'*.. 

J ban* not that res|K*et for the anmda/ors wldch 
they generally nmcl wil hint he world. /i It on, JUx- 
s, elation on reading the ( ’lassicks. 

The observation of faults and )i(*nufieN is one of 
llv* duties of an annotator , which some of Mink- 
spenre’s editm-s have allenipted, and some h:m* 
neglected. — Jtr. Johnson, 1'roposal for printing 
Shat.i sprite . 

Announce, r. a. 

]. Publish: proclaim. 

Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets; oflh.v birth, at lemrth 
Announc'd iiy (Jahriel, with tin* lirst I knew. 

MJton, Paradise R< gained, ir. .102. 
2. Pronounce ; declare by a judicial sentence. 
TIiom*. mighty .ln\e, mean time, thy Klorimis cure, 
XV ho iihnIcI nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life nr death,. I*rivr. 

Announcement, s. Declaration ; advertise- 
ment; notification. 

lie made tie* numatnremmt, and was received 
wit li eliisM s. lit Ishnni, Hist mg of England. 

Announcer, x. One who announces. 

The annonnetr of this good m-ws was received 
with cheers ami aeelamation by tlm delighted 
mob. Turkish Spy. 

Annoy, v. a. [Fr. annoytr.] Incommode; 
vex; tease; molest. 

Oorineiis was annul. 

And wo on hisnmd". 

Jnyamnn, MSS. ('off. otho, e. xiif 
Snlamon with, that right as monthea in sehcpcs 
fli e4' annoyeth the clothes, nud tile small* wormes 
to the, trt*. right so annoyc/h sorwe to the herte.— 
Chancer, iii. 131. (Pcrnwne.) 

W'oe tb poor muu ; each outward thing animus 
him ; 1 

Bo hoop* in inward grUff, that moat destroys him. 

... . .. Sir P. Sidney. 

i one who long in populous city i>ent, 

} houses thick mul sewer* annoy the air. 

96 
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Forth issuing on n summer’H morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages, nml farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met eoneeives delight. 

Milton, Vnradisr Istst, lx. -WO. 

Insects seldom use their offensive weapons unli'SH 
provoked; let them but alone, and annoy them not.— 
Kay. 

Annoy, x. Injury; molestation; trouble. 

Sleep, Richmond*, slrs-p in jance, and wake in joy ; 
(Mod angels guard thn 1 from the iMiar’s annoy 

Shah spear, Richard III. v. 3. 

All pain and joy is in I heir way ; 

The things we fear bring less annoy 
Tlian fear, and )io|ie lirimrs greater joy ; 

Jlut in I liemselves they cannot nUiy. Donne. 

\\ lint thm remains but, after pn^t annoy. 

To take the pniMl vicissitudes of joy. Drydcti. 

Annoyance, x. That which annoys; state 
of being ammyed ; net of annoying. 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand’ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense. 

SUttkcspcar, King John, i v. 1 . 

The s|>it Venom of their poisoned hearts bivnkclh 
out tot lie /nr of oliiiTs. ■ Hooker. 

The great >*st annoy, nur and disturliaiie** of man- 
kind lias b-cn from one of those two things, fon-e 
nr fraud. South. 

Those honourable retreats from power which, in 
later days, parlies ha\e oUcu made, with loss, but 
Mill in irond order, ill firm union, with unbroken 
spirit and formidable means of annoyance, wen* ut- 
terly unknown. Macaulay, Essays, Hull am' s in- 
stitutional History. 

Annoycr. .v. One who annoys. 

lb* was Hie annular and disturlsT of the whole 
m Miboiirlmnd : and rich and poor wen; eipuilly 
glad to lie well rid of him. Turkish Spy. 
Ann6yt\il. adj. Full of annoy or trouble. 
Hare. 

For nl Ik* it so. that al tnrying be mm [fid, algates 
it is not to reprove in yexhigof jmn*meiit, ne in ven- 
geanee takinr, w lien iL is Millisnut ami reasonable. 
Tale of Meld., t Its. 

Annoy on «. adj. Troublesome. Harr. 

Vi* hail eloped to your council a gn 1 ! limit ilude of 
fienpli*. ful elianreant nml ful niwyons fur to here. - - 
Tale of M> lihn ns. 

Annual, adj. [Fr. annuel ; from Lat. annus 
■ year.] 

1. Coming yearly, 

.*1 uunnl Ibr ne*. the gripe, the rose, renew 
The juice iicclnrcoiis and the balmy dew. Po/ie. 

2. Reckoned by the year. 

Tbe king’s majesty 

Hoi s purpose honour to you : to w liioli 
A Mciis-md pounds n-year, annual supimrt. 

Chit of his grace he adds. 

Shakcxpear . Henry YIIT. ii. 3. 

.‘1. Ladling only a year; (opposed to bint- 
niu! and ptmmial). 

The dying in tin* winter nftlie roots of plants that 
nr" anneal , Mfiiirl h to be caused by t lie m cr-cfpenec 
of tin* sap; xvliii'li Ix'ing prevented, they will Mijier- 
anmiale if tlcy stand warm. Enron. 

Every t n e may, in some scum 1 . In* said to 1 n> an 
minimi plant, both leaf, tlnwcr. and fruit proeirding 
fmm the coat that was MHwrindiieed over the Wood 

f t he last year. Ray. 

Annual, x. 

1. In Botany. That which lasts only a year. 
See Annual, * lj* 

'1 li ,, y an* indeed like mninnts.ihnt prow about a 
rmiii*.' fr"e. and ■‘eem to \i«*willi it for a sii'nn.er, 
but fa'I and die with the leaves m autuinn. aiid are 
Inver heard of more. - Sir ft. Talc of a Tnh, Au- 
thor's Ajiohigif. 

2. Rook published a* one of a series with an 
interval of twelve months between. 

Eighteen hundred and thirty was a gr al year for 
annuals', and some of mil* best writers wets* not 
above contributing to them. — Ridding, Recollec- 
tions tf a Literary Life. 

Annually, ado. Yearly ; every year. 

Ry two drachma, they tlumHit- it suttleient to 
signify a ln*art ; beeaiiM* the heart at one year wei'/li- 
cth two drnehnis. that is. a qun rtnrnf an ounce; and 
unto tlft.v yearn, annually cncreaM*lli the weight of 
one tlnu'lnn. — Sir T. Emmie, Vulgar Ermnrs. 

The whole strength of a nation is the utmost that 
* prince can raiso annually from liissiihjis*tH.- Sivijt. 

Annua ry. adj. Annual. Obsolete. 

Supply anew 

XVith annuary cloaks the wandering .lew. 

John Hall, Poems, p. 10. 

Annuitant, x. One who possesses, or re- 
ceives, tin annuity. 

Whence Hhnll we Pimtsh materiala for the medi- 
tat ion of Hie glutton lietween hi* m(*ala, of a Hports- 
man in a rainy month, of the annuitant between Lho 
clays of quarterly payment t— Idler, no. 24. 

Annuity, x. [Fr. utmuilc.] Annual payment 
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for a time determined by a contingent 
event : (ns the death of the recipient). 

lie was generally known to Im the mm of ono carl, 
and brother to another, who nii pulled hi* eapouco, 
lM>youd whnt his annuity froiu ilia father woulu 
In nr. Lord Clarendon., 

Anndi. v.a. Nullify; uuniliilnte; abrogate; 
. abolish; obliterate. 

Tliat which gives force to the law I* tho authority 
that enacts it ; and wlimwer destniya this authority 
does, in ellei't, annul the law.— Rogers. 

Light, tin* pure work of (.oil, to mu'a extinct. 
And all her various objects of delight 
i Annull'd, which might in part my grief hnvo eas’d. 

Milton, Samson Agonistes, 72. 

Rut the king had the power of pardoning offend- 
ers ; and there is ouo point at which the |N>wer of 
• pardoning and the power of legislating seem to fado 
into each other, and mny easily, at least in a dimple 
age. Is* confounded. A penal statute is virtually 
auntdtid if the penalties which it imimses am regu- 
larly remitted us often as they am incurred. Tim 
sovereign was undoubtedly competent to remit 
penalties without limit. He was therefore compe- 
tent In annul virtually a penal sliiluU*.— Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. l. 

Annular, adj. Likt* si ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, 
rise up. he has tied them to tho bones by ouan/ar 
ligaments.— f ’hi-gne. 

Annulary, adj. Ssmu* its Annuln r. 

Iteeauso continual ivspiratinii is nis'i'NNar}', tlm 
wind -pipe is made with annulary curt Rages*, that 
the sides of it may lml llag and full together.— Hay. 
Annulet, x. Li! tie ring. 

PIu"kcd the grass 

There growing longest by the mcudow’A edge. 

And into many a listless auniilit. 

Now over, now hcin-uth, her marriage ring, 

AVme and unwove it. 

Ttnnyson, Idylls of tlw King, Enid. 

Annuller. x. One who annuls. 

It must not lie supposed, ln>wc\cr, that Aerisius 
is a much more certainly historical personage, or 
that his name is much more proof against set plirul 
etymology. L suspect tiiat, when he is eommeiim- 
rated ;ts the founder of a confederacy, which was to 
mute as one mil mu the separate t rilies of t iriree, his 
name may bederiied from ihinw. and that In* is a 
personification of #U,.ot».i, and is in a mythical form 
the anntdlcr of diMim lions. -- Praftssur Malden , 
ill Transact ion* if Hu Philosophical Start y no |;u. 
Annulose. adj. In Znnfnay. Relmiging 
lo tin* siib-kingilom containing: the itipcds 
and worms. 

Eoreiimst amongst tliesc, numerous problems, 
nlfeetiug the distimtinn Iwtiieen ‘ i arid it s 1 and 
’species' las usually accepted) of the animal king- 
dom, stand pre-iiiiiiieiil espeeially in the Jnnnlosti 
orders, in which the distinct mils are le-.s easy ii 
priori to pi-oimunee upon. T. V. Wollaston, Untho 
Variation of Sfu cies, e. ii. 

Annunciate. a. [J.tit. aatianciahix , part, 
of amtuncit) ■■ annotinec.] Announce. 

ho Sampson, which that was aunttneiat 
By tin* angel, long or his ualii iln*. 

t 'tinner. Monk's Tolr. 

There 1 in the almanack j should he see his blessed 
Snvmiir’s eoueeptioii auiiuntmhd by tin* nngtd, 
March 2.V Eishog Hall. Eeliinius. p. :i3. 

Tiny wlm did foreli'li t hi* birth of John, tho fore- 
ruuui-r of Christ ; t hey w Im di*! aunitneime in.lo 1 lie 
hli-sM'd Virgin the eniieepHon of the Saviour of tlm 
world, they haw* a eouslaul and perpetiml ivlutnni 
to the children ofjiod. Etslmp P, arson, Deposi- 
tion ,f the Pre/d, art. ix. 

I .el my death be thus anunnriafttl mid shewn 
forth till 1 come to judgment. Jlishop Hull, lar- 
rup/ ions of the Church if Route, 

Annunciation, s. « 

1. Naim* given to tho rlny celebrated by the 
church, in memory of tin* ungiTs sulutsi- 
tion of tho hk*sst?(l Virgin : (solemn i/cd 
with us mi tlu* 25th of March). 

t pon the day of tin* annunciation, or Lndy-dny, 
liKshtate on the ineoriiAtion of our blessed Saviour; 
and so upon all the festivals of the ymr. —Jeremy 
Taylor. 

•2. Prochmi.Ttion ; promulgation. 

Tile annunciation of the (Josin I. — llammond. 
Sermon s, p. 573. 

Anntinciative. adj. After the manner of 
an annunciation. 

We v<H' Christ ’a word,— in nn annuneiafirr, but 
an exhorlntory stile. — ltr.tJI. Mart, Ucntleman’s 
Calling, see, 5. $ 13. (Ord BIS.) 

Anodyne, adj. [Cr. A - not, 6?vn) - pain.] 
Having tho power of mitigating pain. 

The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, ii 
well calculated to prenenro % galllss wakcftilncs*.— 
llurlw. 
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Lettuce, which has a milky juice with nn anmlync 
or opiate quality resolvent of the bile. Is proper for „ _.. n r . 

S*SSSSr b *^ °* lh> Sat * n " mt Vlmin ^ nomr ' '■ [Gr. a = not, I'o/inr = law.] Brreuli 

V - _ - ... nf lour • nnnilUinn nili!»l, il... . 


but intend to shew bow most of theso anomalies In 
writing might bo avoided.— Holder. 


iaodyne. s. Medicine which nssunpoH pain. 

Yet durst she not too deeply prolie the wound, 

As boiling still the nobler purls were sound : 

Hut strove with anodynei i V assuage tile smart, 

And mildly thus her medViiie did impart. Dryden. 

A in niff Hen, or almters of pain of the alimentary 1 
kind, are sueh things us relax the tension of the uP- 
freted nervous min's, as decoctions of emollient 
sulistnnccK ; those things whieh destroy the parti* 
eular oeriirmny whieh oeeusions the pnin, or what 
deadens the sensation of llie hniin by procuring 


of law ; condition in which the restraints 
of litw art* ignored. Rare . 

If sin Is* good, und just, and lawful. It Is no more 
evil, it is no nmi. no a no my. —Archbishop Bramhall , 
Agnimt Hohlws. 

Tho delights of the body betray us, through our 
over indulgence to them, and lead us captive to 
aunmy and d moiled ienw\ -UlanviRe, Pra existence 
of Souls, uh. xiv. 

Iniquity, in I ho fireek text, is amnia, aim mg-, or 
a life without law . — Shelf uni, Discourses, p. 2iW. 


AnL7if rbHthm> ’ tlu A '"'“ re aii Ch “ kt! / An °" 1 [ from ,,M! root uf Yoii, i m . 
The churchmen, at the time of the Revolution, ' piling (listiincc ill time/ 

1. Soon; ill good time ; presently. 

A little snow, turn hied about, 


justified their conduct by all timse profligate 
phisms which are called Jesuitical, and whieh are 
commonly reckoned among the peculiar sins of 
Vo|s*ry, lint wrldeh, in fact, are every when* the 


anmlyncH employed by minds rather subtle than 
slrong, to quiet. thoMi uitenuil twinges which they 
cannot but feel and which they will not obey.— 
Macaulay, Essays, p. id. 

Anoint, v. a. [N.l'r. moindre ; from L:it. un- 

rpteo.] 

J. Iiub over with unctuous mutter: (us oil 
or unguents). 

Anointed let mo be with dendly venom. 

Shfihespi-ar, Ricluml Ttl. iv. 1. 

Thou tthnlt have olive trees throughout all thy 
roasts; blit thou Nhalt not anoint thyself with the 
oil: for thine olive shall east his fruit.— Deutero- 
nomy, xxviii.PK 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons borne, 

An* pour^ to wash his body, joint by joint, 

Ami fragrant oils theJtillcii’u limbs anoint. 

Dryden. 

*2. Consecrate by unction. 

I would not see thy sister, 

In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 

Shakespiar, King Lear, iii. 7. 
Anointer. s. One who anoints. 

At M.-Miiigton, ill Oxfordshire, there was a sect j 
called Anai nters, from tlu ir anointing |s*op!e ln-fi 
they admitlnl them into their communion. Dr. 
Plot's Oxfordshire, chap, xxxviii. tiny, Motes on 
lJudihras, 3. 2. , 

Anointing, verbal abs. Anointment ; net of j 


A non becomes a mountain. 

_ Shnhsprar, King John, iii. 4. 

11 ill they come abroad anon t 
Shall we see young Olieron ? Jl. Jonson. 

Heaven, witness thou anon ! while we discharge 
Fn-clv our part. Milton, Paradise Lost , vi. 5D4. 

Still ns l did the leavi*s inspire. 

With surli a purple light they shone, 

As if they laid Ijecii made of tin*, 

And spreading so, would flame anon. IValler. 

2. Sometimes; at other times. 

t Pull forty days he pass'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night. 

Or harbour'd in one cave, is not reveal'd. 

MU ton. Paradise Regained, i. 301. 

Ever and anon. Now und then. 

And 'twixt his Auger mid his thumb lie held 
A poimcet-box, which • n r and anon 
lie guve his nose, nmi look *t away again. 

Shah spear, llenry 1 V. Part 1. 1. 3. 
Anonymity, s. Fact of beiitjr anonymous. 
One of these, at least, lie had Imped to see in print; 
fora Imokseller had rcmveil it, with some expres- 
sinus of eiicouragcmcnt; but afler half a year his 
fair manuscript was rclurned In him all soiled and 
creased, wit li an answer that ‘ the anonymity of tin* 
work was likely to mjiirc.llie sale,'— Carlyle, Miscil- 
la neons Essays, i. 323. 

Antfnymous. adj. [dr. ovopa - 

inline.] Wanting u mi me. 

These nnimaleiiles sene also f«-r food to another 
anonymous insect of the waters. Hay. 


'iiioinl imr ^ * i** 

Their bathings nmi /iim/a/fiiysbeforr* their feasts, ^nonymouily. 1L bUUlO. 

their perfumes anil sweet Odom’s in diverse kinds at , * would know, wdielher the edition is to eon 

leirfci - 


. come out 

their teasls.— Hah will, Apology, p.um. j anonymously, among complainls or spurious edi- 

All tlicaeeoinpiisiimeiits and treasures of amorous 1 Hons. Swijt. 
delicacy, as sweet washings, anointings, clothings Anonymouenese. 8. Attribute iHUnfftftcd by 


with embroidery, Ac. Jeremy Taylor, Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 23. 

Anointment, a. State of being anointed. 

That sovran lord.wlm.iii the discharge of his holy 
aunmtm* at from < I<m 1 the Father, whieh made him 
supreme bislmp of our souls, was so humble ns to 
say. \\ ho made me a judge or divider over you ? •• 

Mdfau. Auimailnrsioiis on Ik ft nee if Humble Re- 
monstrance, 

Animalism, s. Anomaly. Rare. I 

Tin* anomahsms in words have lieen so ninny that ! 

Bonn* have gone so far as to allow’ no analogy either ■ 
in llm (!r<.k or l.atiu tongue. — Hooktr, Jicelt- ' 
siaslienl Polity, p. 30. I 

AiuSmaloai. mlj. [(Jr.i-.not.^.XA.-k’vcL] Another, uilj. [A.8. AmiW.ime othcr.-lor 
Irregular ; out of rule ; deviating from th ,10 * ,nu ‘Ability set* Alter.] 

general method or analogy of things. j " u ' same, 

There will arise anomalous disturbances not only ! 
in civil nmi nrtiilrial. Imt- also in military ollleers.— ; 

Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er roars. 1 


Anonymous. 

The anonymousness of newspaper writing rests on 
the siiiuc ground as the vote by ballot for electoral 
purposes viz., the protection against intimidation 
or undue iidhieuce which, in cither cum*, the seeivcy 
allynls.-AVc (». t\ hins. On the Jnjliuucc of Au- 
Ihoi'i/y in MaKtrs of Opinion, eh. i\. 

Anppsy. s. [dr. a - not, b\fni; ~ vision.] Non- 
visil)ility. Rare. 

This is agreeable* unto the determination of Ari- 
Htotle, who couipiiteth the time of their anopsie or 
iuvisioii by that oftlirir gestation .— Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Er roars, p. IT t. 


He lH*ing nei|iiuinti>d with some eliarncters of 
every sprerh, you may lit pleasure make him umler* 
dtanif anomalous proiuineial ion. UoUU e, 

.Meta I k art* gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, nnd iron : 
o vvhieli we may join that anomalous body, quick* 
•dver or mercury. Locke. 

Anomalously, udv. In an anomalous luun- 

1HT. 

I've was not solemnly begot leu, but suddenly 
framed, and anomalously proceeded from Adam.— 
Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er roars. 

lint il is 1 letter that the whole Klimild be imper- 
fectly and anomalously nnsweriMl, t linii that, wliilo 
wiine parts are provided for with great exact m ss, 
others might bo totally ueglecliMl. — Burke, Reflec- 
tions on the French Rccohi/ion. 


He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual 
disorder must of necessity find another rise of go- 
vernment than that. Locke. 

2. Om* more; ; new addition to former number. 

Wliatt will the line at retell out tu th* crack of 
ihs ill! ¥ 

A m other yet ? Shah si>ea r, Macbeth, iv. 1. 

H. Any other ; anyone else. 

If one tiiau sin against another, the judge shall 
judm* liiiii. — 1 Samuel, ii. 23. 

Whv not of her? pnTerr’d above the rest. 

Tly Inin with nightly deeds and ojk’ii love profess’d ; 
So had another luvii. J>rydt n. 

4. Not one’s self. 

A man shall have (li(Tus»*d his life, his self, and his 
whole concernments so far. that he can weep his 
sorrows with another's eves: when he has another 
heart braidc his own, both to share and to support 


_ , Y — „ his grief. South. 

Anomaly. ». Irregularity; deviation from 5> ; much altered. 

the common mil*. When tlM* soul is licntcn from its station, nnd the 

The vulgar proiunieiation of this letter hath tli- mounds of virtue are broken down, it becomes quite 
verso anomalies, —miller, English Grammar, p. 20 : another thing from what it was licfore. — South. 

11133 , _ , , , , 

If wo should elianee to Ibid a mother dubaurhlng An6thergaine» w [the f/ain is the gain 
her daughter, ns such monsters liave tiejm seen, wo in Affninst.l Of another kind; ill an- 
must eluirgi* this upon a iieculiaruimam/y andlawe- h 

ness of mtun'.—fihmth. other direction. Obsolete. 

1 do not pursue the many pscudogrnphics in use, If my father had not plaid the hasty fool, I might 
Vol. I. * 0 
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have had anntherguines husband than Dnmclus.— 
Sir P. Sidney. 

Anotherratea. adj. Of unothcr sort or turn. 

Obsolete. • 

If we Is* of the spirituality, there should bo in uh 
anuthergates mauifeslaliou of llm spirit than in or- 
dinarily to bu found in tho temporally.- Bishop 
Sanderson. 

Hudibras, aliout to enter 
L’ pon another gates adventure. 

Butler, Hudibras, iii. 42S. 

Anotbergneat. adj. [the guess « guise.] Of 
Ji different character. Obsolete . 

IT you are I lent to wed, I wish you anotherpuess 
wiTe than SucraLcs had. ifotoell. Letters, b. i. iv. V. 
Oil Hocus! where art thou? It used to go In 
f nuotlurguess manner in thy time.— Arbuthnot. * 
Anslalffht, *. Sauiens Onslaught. Ob. 
solrtr. 

1 do remember yet that awdaight ; thou wast 
Isiilen, 

• And Itcd’sl. lK’fon* the butler. 
f Beaumont and Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, il 2. 
Answer, v. n. [ A.S. undswariun.] 

1. Spesik in opposition. 

H it Is* said, we may discover the elementary in- 
gredients uf things, I answer, that it is not necessary 
timl such a diacmery sle.uld be practicable.— Boyle. 

2. He accoiintublc. 

How they have lieen since received, and ko well 
improved, let those answtr either to (hsl or man 
who have lioeii the aulhnrs Hud promoters of such 
wise council .— Sir IV. 7 1 in pie. 

You in list liear 

The future blame, and answer to tho world, 

Wlii’ii you refuse the easy holiest means 
Of taking cure of him. Southern. 

With Jbr. 

Those many hud not dared In do evil 
irtlie 11 rat man Hint did th’ edict infmigo 
Had answi r'dfor his deed. 

Sliakisjuar, Measure for Measure, ii. 2. 
Some men have sinned in the principles of Im- 
munity, and must answer for nut living men — Sir 
T. Broume, Vulgar Erruurs. 

ir there lie au.v absurdity in this, our author must 
answer for it.— f/wke. 

The night so impudent ly tiled for my last made 
little impression on myself ; hill 1 cannot answer fur 
my family— Swift. 

'A. Correspond to ; suit with. 

As in wntor face answereth to ftice, so the heart of 
man to iTinn. Proecros, xxvii. 19. 

4. Act reciprocally. 

Shy, dost thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the strings answer to thy noble hand ? Dryden. 

.5. Stand as opposite, or correlative, to some- 
thing else. 

There can but two things c.rafo love, perfection, 
and usefulness; to which answi r , on our part, 
1. Admiration ; 2, and Ib’.sire; and both these ara 
rent ml in love.— J. rvmy Taylor. 

f>. Succeed ; produce the wished event. 

• Jason followed her counsel, whereto, when tho 
event had answi ml, he again demanded the fleece. 

- Sir H'. ItaUigh. 

Answer, r. a. 

1. Speak in return to a question. 

I An* we suceovirM ? nrc the Moors remov’d? 

[ Answi r those ipicstions lirat, and then a thousand 

Pryden, Spanish Friar. 

2. He equivalent to; stand for something; 
else. 

A feast is made for laughter, and wino mnkclh 
merry, tint money inonctn th all things.— Each si- 
ash A, x. 19. 

I. Satisfy any claim, or petition, of right or 
justice. 

/.cluiane with rageful eyes bid him defend him- 
self: for no less tlum his life would answer it.— Sir 
P. Sidney. 

Revenge the j(S*ring nnd disdain'd contempt 
Of this proud king, w ho studies day and night 
To answer ull the debt lie owes unto you. 

Shokes/war, Henry IV. Part 1. 1. 3. 
Let liis neck atmnr for it, if there is any martial 
law in the world. Sloth SfH-ar, Henry V. Iv. M. 

That yearly rent is still paid, even as the former 
casualty itself was wont to Ik*, in parcel mcjQ paid in 
and answered.— Bacon. 

4. Bear proportion to ; correspond with. 

Wenihins must nmi Ik* dangerous things, if they 
answered the bulk of so prodigious a person,— Swift, 
Gulliver's 'I'ravels. * 

in operations upon bodies for theftr version or 
alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
answer the trial in small ; and so decuiveth many ™ 
Bacon, 

Our part is, to choose out the most deserving ob- 
jects, and the most likely to answer tho ends of out 
charity.— Bishop Alterbury, Sermons, 
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5. Comply with. 

Ho dips that fourhrs of this fruit, 

Till 1 and my affairs nrp ansm-ml. 

ShakespMf. As you like it , ii. 7 

6. Appear, to any call or authoritative sum- 
mons; confront; meet. 

Thou wort letter in thy grave than to answer, 
with thy uncovered lwd y, this extremity of the 
skips .—Shakespear, King bear , ili. i, 

7. lie over-ftgninst any tiling. 

Fire answers tiro; nnd, by their Italy lioams, 

Uach hatllo sees tin* other's umberM face. 

Shakespear , ; Henry V. Jv. chorus. 

Answer, s. 

J. That which is either said or written, in 
return to a question or position. 

It was a right answer of tne physician to his jta- 
tif’iit that had son* eyes: If you have more pleasure 
in wine than in ynur sight, wine is good .—Locke. 

Ilmvean wn think of appoaring at that tribunal, 
without Ikuuic nhlo to givn a rawly ansicer to ihn 
questions which he shall then put to us, about The 
pour and the afflicted, the hungry and the naked, 
tile sick and the imprisoned .— Bishop Atterbury. 

2. Account to bo given. 

lie’ll call you to so hot an answer for it, 

That eaves nnd woinby vaultages of France 
Shall chide your IrespuNs. « 

Shake spear, Henry V. ii. 4 

3. In Law. Confutation of a charge exhi- 
bited against a person. 

A personal answer ought to have three qualifies : 
it ought to ho pertinent to the matter in hand ; it 
ought to lie absolute and unconditional ; it ought to 
lie clear and oertain .— Ay tipi), Parergon Juris Ca- 
voniri. 

4. Retaliation ; corresponding practice. 

(.rent the slaughter is 

Here marie by tlm Roman ; great the answer be 
Britons must take. Shakespear, Cumbeline, v. 3. 

Answer-jobber, s. One who makes a trade 
of writing answers. 

What disgusts mo from having anything to do 
with this r:u*u of tamper-jobbers, is. that they have 

j. 1 
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Aosworableness. s. Attribute suggestcr 
by Ans werabl c. Hare. 

To ahow therefore the correspondency and an- 9 .. 
swerableness which ia between this bridegroom and Antaranfaftin ndi 

hisspouse.&e.-i/anartr.TVu^/iwu/AfrCtf.p.UiU. aft J- 

Answerably. adv. In due proportion ; with tu ^ 0,,lst 
proper correspondence ; suitably. Hare. 

The broader seas are, if they In* entidt, and fra 
from islands, they nru answenmy deeper.— Brere- 
wood. Enquiries touching tJie Diversity of Lin- 


is sure to consider thn absence of any antagonist 
theory an an evidence of the reality of ita own.— 
Aewmaa, Dvvelopoment if Christian Doctrine, h. I 

Contending as an an- 


guagrs and Religion through the chief Parts of the 
World. 

It lienrs light sorts into the atmosphere to a 
greater or li*sner height, answerably to tho greater 
or lesser inteiisonetw of tlio lieat.— Woodward. 

Answerer. 8. One who answers. 

I know your mind, and I will satisfy it, neither 
will l do it likn a niggardly anstetrer, going no 
flirther than tho bounds of tho question.— Sir L\ 
Sidney. 

Jt is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; because it gives bis 
ansicerer double work— Swift. 

Anawerleaaly. ado. In the way of an in- 
sufficient answer, or no answer at nil. Hare. 

Answered indeed ; but ns be said answorlessly.— 
Bishop Hall, Honour of marrud Clergy, § 1. 

Ant. s. [sec Kmmct.] Insect so called. 

We'll set thee to school to an ant, to tench thee 
there's tio lab’riiig in the winter.— Shakespear, King 
Lear, ii. 4 
‘linki 


it nrny lie, too, i‘ the ordinance of nature, 

Their valours arc not yet so eomliatant, 

Or truly antagomstiek, as to tight. 

Rut may ndmit to !u*nr of some divisions' 

Of fortitude, may put ’em otr their quarrel. 

B. Jonson, Magnetick Lady. 

Ant&gony. s. [Gr. dvri ~ ngninst, opj>osi- 
tion, «ywr - contest.] Contest; opposition. 
Han. 

For others bom idolaters, the moral reason of their 
dnngcrouM keeping, and the ineoninmniralde an- 
(agony that is Irlwoen Christ and Belial, will bo 
suHleicnt to enforce the commandment of those two 
inspired reformers, K/ni nnd NebemiHb, to put an 
idolater as well under I be (iospei.- Milton, Doctrine 
and Discipline qf JJieorrv, i. M. 

Antarctic, adj. [(Jr. dir after ixor ^ opposite 
to th(**A/M-ri*c, or constellation of the Grout 
Bear.] Southern pole; (so culled, as op- 
posite to the northern). 

They tlmt had sail'd from near \h' antarctic pole, 
Their treasure sale, and nil their \*cnm*Ih whole, 

Jn sight of their dear country ruin'd lie, 

Without the guilt of either rock or sen. Waller. 

Antecedaneous. adj. Going before; pre- 
ceding. Hare. 

Admit that which, ns capable of antecedaneous 
proor, may is) pn-supposed. -- Barrow, Sermons, ii. 
AU7. 


Ant-bear. s. Animal belonging to the Myr 
mecophaga. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon insects : anil some 
live wholly noon them, ns two sorts of tn mail denis 
upon ants, which therefore nro enlhsl in English 
avt-tniirs. Ray, Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of the Creation. 

tm sort of conscience in their di*aliiig.-A'j«>t/r, On Ant-hill, or Ant-b&llook. 8. Smull hillocks 


Methinks.all cities now hut ant-hills bo, 

Where, when the several labourers l see. 

For children, house, provision, taking pain, 

They’re all but ants, carrying eggs, straw, uml grain. 

Ibnnv. 

TaCSSKlSfi' nute - Ix'fore, eedo = to 


the Barrier Treaty. 

Answerable, adj. 


Capable of being answered: (as opposed 
to unanswerable). 

Unanswerable (s a boastful wonl. His best rea- 
sons urn answerable-, his worst Hro not worthy of 
l icing answered. Jeremy Collier, Essays upon 
several moral Subjects. 

Liable to give an account; answer any 
demand of justice, or stand the trial of an 
accusation. 

Kvcry chief of every kindred or flnnily should lm [ 
answerable, and fsmnd to bring forth every one of 
that kindred, at all times to la* juslilled, when lie| 
should be required, or charged with Hiiy l reason or j 
felony.— Sfumser, View of the State of Ireland. 


of earth in which ants make their nests. 

But blue 1 Kittles [the llnwcrs so called | into an 
ant-hill, they will lie stained with ml: la-cause the 
ants drop upon them their stinging liquor, which . 
hath the effect or oil of vitriol.— Ray. Wisdom of\ 
GW mau fisted in the Works of the Creation. \ 

Those who have seen ant-hdluekn, have easily ■ 
perceived thosn nuihII heaiis of corn about their , 
nests.— Addison. j 

Ant-lion. s. [two words, rather than a com- 1 
pound.] Orl hoptcrous insect of the family ! 
Myrmeleonidae. 

Oft ho ant-lion, whoso lame have earned a liad re- 
putntirm for their predaceous ingenuity, Ceylon has, 
at least, four species, which seem peculiar to tho 
island .— Sir J. E. Tennent, Ceylon, pt. ii. eh. vi. 


Will nny man argue, that if a pkysieiiin should Ant&gonlsro. Jt. State of opposition. 


manifestly presoriiie poison to all his patients, lie 
rmnot Ini iustly punished, but is answerable only to 
l !od V Swift. 

3. Correspondent; correlative. 

Ft was but such A likeness as nn imperfect, gloss 
doth give, ausirenible enough in some feat unis and 
colours, but erring in others . — Sir P. Sidney. 

The daughters of Allas were ladies, who, areom 


Of the character and extent of his inquiries, I 
have given a sketch, which, notwithstanding its im- ! 
perfections, may serve to illustrate the antagonism \ 
of the Scotch and English intellects, by showing : 
hmv t he inetlhsls peculiar to each nation slrm-eled 
for miLstery ill that great mind, which was exposed 
to tins action of both. Buckle, History of Civili- 
sation in England, vol. ii. eh. v. 


panting such as came to he registered among tho : Antagonist. 8. 
u-orthics, brought forth ehildrai in ; i . ()n« who contends with another; oppo- 

nunhtv to those that beimt them.— Sir W. Ralrinh. . . . 41 , 


quality to those that begot them— Sir IF. Raleigh. 

That, to every petition for things needful, them 
should 1 m* some answerable sentence of thanks pro- 
vided particularly to follow, is not requisite.— 
Hooker. 

And liecnuse they had these frequent occasions of 
meeting with one another, it was proposed that sumo 
course might Is* thought of to improve this meeting 
to a inun> nvular way of deluding tilings ; nnd that 
according In the manner in ntluT eoiiulries, whero 
tiicre were voluntary assoeintioua of men iutoaca- 
d' , inii*K for 1 1n? advancement of various parts of learn- 
ing, they might do something answrrablc ben* for 
th«* promoting of experimental philosophy.— Birch, 
History of the Royal Society. 

4. Proportionate; suitable; equivalent. 

* Only add 

Deeds tn thy knowledge answerable-, add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love, 

Tty name to emuo call’d charity, the soul 

Of ail the rest. Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 5H2, 

The following, by certain estates of men, answrr- 
aifle to tlmt which a great person himself profeaselh, 
as of soldiers to him that hath linen employed in tho 
wars, luth Imwu a thing well taken even in monar- 
chies.— Bacon. 

If answerable style I can obtain 
Of my celestial patroness. 


liciit: (implying generally personal and 
particular op|K>sition). 

Our antagonists in thi*se controversies mny liave 
inet wit h some not unlike to lthariuH.-'-//uoAr r. 

It is not fit that the history of a person should 
appear, till the prejudice Isitli of his antagonists and 
adherents ho soflemsl and auhdued.— Addison. 

Not content with the easy victories which ho 
gairu.sl over such fwhlo antagonists as those who 
were quarti‘red at Clerkenwi*ll nnd tho Savoy, he 
■ had the courage to iiieasuro his strength with no 
less a champion than Bossuet, and came nut of tin* 
conflict without discredit. — Macaulay, History of 
England, eh. xif . 

2. Contrary. 

The short club consists of those who are under 
five feet ; ours is to tie composed of such ns are above 
six. These wn look iijkiii as the two extremes nml 
antagonists of the species; considering all those us 
neuters who till up the middle space .—Addison. 

3. In Anatomy. Muscle which counteracts 
another. 


go.] Precede ; go before. 

It seems consonant to misnn.thntthefabriekoftho 
world did not long aufrcnle its motion.— SirJl. Hale. 

Antecedence, s. Act, or state, of going 
before; precedence. 

U is impossible that mixed bodies can ho eternal, 
1 sranse tlieni is neei'ssarily a pre-exist oneo of the 
simple bodies, and nn anttveilence of their consti- 
tution preceding tho existence of mixi-d IkmHcs,— 
Sir .1/. Ilate. 

Antecedency, s. State of going before. 
Obsolete. 

There can Ik* no multitude withoul one, lnd one 
iuaj be w ilhout a uiullitiide ; fnr unity is before any 
multiplied iiiiiiiIkt. \> liielirffi/r-en/cMeynf unity, in 
the wine place, he | Dionysius J npplieLli Unto ilia 
Dcit y. — Fotht rby, A thcomastur.y. Mis. 

lii’t tho collect ions of tin* last an/tsrdtney iw 
p observed .— Bishop Market, Life of Archbishop Wd» 
Hams, p. UlS: liiD.’T. 

Antecedent, adj. [nutcccdcnt is used 
childly with regard to time ; precedent, 
with regard to both time and place.] Going 
before ; preceding ; independent, of. 

To assert that Hod looked upon Adam's fall ns a 
sin, mid punished it, when, without any antewlmt 
Min of his, it was impossible Tor him not to fall, seems 
a thing that highly reproaches essential equity nnd 
goodness. — South. 

With to before the thing supposed to fol- 
low. 

Xo one is so hardy as to say, HihI ii in his ih i 
that he owed him a nobler being : for existence must 
Ik* unf credent to merit.- Collier. 

Did the blood first exist, auternlent to the forma- 
tion or this heart V But that is to set the effect before 
the ciuim*. —llvutlcy. 

Wind, were the materials out of which Dionysius, 
Livy, l'lidarch, I'iivro, nnd other extant writers, 
derlvisl their necntiiits of tho perioil of Ityme aide- 
cedent to eonleinpoi-ary history Y — Sir G. C. U wis, 
Enquiry into the, Cndibilify of early Roman lns- 

The country had collect oil its**lf : the fi’iids of tho 
families had been chnslenHl, if they lind not been 
subdued ; while the increase <»r wealth and malcnal 
prosperity had brought out inlmibviouHliromincm'n 
those ndwmtages of |H*nce which a hot-spint'si 
people, anternhiif. /o experience, had not amici- 
jiabsl and had notWri aide to apjircciuto.— Fronde, 
History of England , ch. ii. 

AnteoCdent. #. . , 

1. That which goes before: (especially with 
the suggestion of causality). . 

A duty of so mighty an influence, that it is indeed 
tho necessary antecedent, if not also the direct inu. o 


A relaxation of a muscle must produce a spnsm 
in its antagonist, because tho equilibrium is do- 
stroyed.— Arbuthnnt. 

Hilton, Paradise Lnst.it. 20. ' Ant&ffonlat. adj. Opposite, contrary. 

Thais be no kings whose means are answerable Already infidelity line its views and ideas, on which 
BQftB other men's desires. ^ -Sir W. Raleigh. < it arrangi*s the facts of ecclesiastical history ; and it 


of a sinner's return to Hi)A- South. 
When we perfhrra nn fu’rton, 


wo perform it in con- 


U8 


sequence of* soinu motive or motives; tlmt thoso 
motives are the mm Its of some atUeeis/cn/si h»i 
that, therefore, if J 

whole of the antecedents, and with nil the laws w 
their movements, we could with unerring 
predict tho whole of their immediate results. 
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Buckle, History qf Civilization in England, vol. L 
ch.L 

2. In Grammar . Noun to which the relative* 
is subjoined: (as, the man [antecedent] 
who [relative] comes hither). 

Ijct him lenm the right joining or autnitanlivcH 
with adjectives, the noun with the verb, ami the 
relative with the antecedent.- Ascham. 

3. In Logic. First proposition of an entby- 
meme. 

Conditional or hypothetical propositions »m those 
whoso parts aro united by the conditional part icf«* 
if: ns, if the nun he fixed, the earth must move: ir 
there he no lire, them will lm no smoke. The flrstj 
jwirt of these propositions, nr that, wherein I lie con* 
dilion is contained, is called the antecedent, the other 
is called the consequent — Watts, big irk. 

An hyimthetieal proposition must, therefore, con* 
tain n reason and its consequent, and it thus present s 
tho apiKsiranen of two lueiulwrs or clauses. The 
first clause --that which contains the mason— is 
milt'd the antecedent, also the reason, the eondif ion, 
or tho l),v]M>thesiH ; the second is called | he eon* 
sequent, also tho thesis .— Sir II'. Hamilton, Logie, 
led., xiii. i. m 

Antecedently. adv. In the state of ante- 
cedence, or going before ; previously. 

Wo consider him anfenilently to his creation, 
while he yd lay in flic Inririnvombof nothing, and 
only in llic number of possibilities. South. 

And it must. Ik* n I lowed tosueh nervous that, while 
reason antecedently suggests nn historical inquiry, 
ns the menus of arriving at a kimwle l>:c i.f Chris* 
trinity, it makes no promise t lint dilUculties will net 
cudiarmss its course, or even preclude its salisf ie- 
tnry completion. - Ac ip hum, Ihn /•//sex u t of Chris- 
t iiin Dovtgine, p. 1. 

Anteotaaor. *. One who goes before, or 
leads another ; principal; forerunner; pre- 
vious occupier. 

The successor seldom prosecuting Ids antreissoEs 
devices. Sic E. Sondys, State of Religion. 

Search the re|Kirts of 1 lie pojw's own rolls: im- 
douhledly they would receive the same aii.-wcnvliicli 
pollen i!; 'brmer times have had, mid with the same 
muck ili.s patch that our a utt censors in this ease have 
thought to Is* requisite, bird Xorthaiupton, Pro- 
em lings against Gar tut, sign. II h K 

’Tis certainly derived to them by their antra s- 
sours. 11. Hammond, (hi the festivals nfttu ( 'hureh. 

The nnteveHSnr was most commonly he that pos- 
sessed tho lauds in king Edward's time before tin* 
eomiuest —Brady, Glossary. 

Antechamber. *. [hupro|icr1 a v (uiticfi amber.] 
Chamber which lends to chief apartment. 

The empress lias the antiehamhrrs pa.st. 

Ami this way moves with u disorder'd haste. 

DrydtM, 

His anGchamher and room of nndiencunrc little 
squaw* chandlers wain soon ted.— Addison. 

To say the truth, she lmd conceited n suspicion 
at her last interview with her mistress; and had 
wailed ever since in the nnt< -rhmnlitr, having er.re* 
fully applied her ears to tin* keyhole diirimr the 
whole time that the preceding conversation passed 
between Joseph ami the lady. - Fielding, Ad ven- 
turi H nf Josi gh Amin ten. 

Anteohapel. *. Part of tho chaiK'l through 
which the passage is to the choir or 
body. 

I presume ho nfterwanls altered his direct ions 
with regard to the pirns* of interment ; for he was 
buried on I lie south side of the antc-ehnpel of Tri- 
nity (College cliaiH'l.-" T. lVartau, L>fo of Hat hurst, 

p. 100. 

Antedate, v. a. 

1. Date earlier than the real time: (so as to 
confer a fictitious antiquity). 

Near thou hast loved me one whole day, 

To-morrow when tlmu lenv'st. what wilt thou sayP 

Wilt tlmu then antntate some new-made vow, 

Or say that now 

We an* not just those persons which we were ? 

ltonnr. Poems, p. 1. 

P.v rending, a man does, ss it wen*, <■ ntvdatc his 
life.nnd makes himselt con temporary with the ages 
past fattier. 

2. Anticipate. 

You need not thank me, Crown ; in your lovo 
Y’on autethiM wlmt I can do for you ; 

And 1. in gratitude, am bound to this. 

And sin to uuirh more. 

Beaumont and Eh teller. Queen nf Corinth, iii. 1. 

An antiitated and diseased old age of riot niul 
drunkenness.— Sjwncrr, Discourse concerning Pro- 
digies, ji.»75. 

Our joys 1 h*1ow ilHn improve 
And autrxhte the bliss nlmve. Pope. 

Antedate, s. Anticipation. Obsolete. 

Why hath not my soul them' apprehensions, these 
presages, these ctianges. those ant ei totes, those jea- 
lousies, those suspicions of a sin, ns well as uiy body 
of a slckuea Dunne, Devotions, p. It). 
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Antediluvian. adj. 

1. Existing Wore the deluge. 

During the. time of the deluge, all the stone and 
marble of tho antediluvian earth were totally dis- 
solved.— Woodward. 

2. Relating to things existing before the 
deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduce- 
able unto the genealogy of our Saviour, amL the 
anteitiluvian chronology.— Sir T. Browne, V\ rtgar 
Errours, 

Antedlidvlan. s. That which existed before 
the flood. 

We ure so far from repining at God, that he hath 
not extended t lie period or our lives to the longevity 
of the antnlilnviansAUnt wo give him thanks for 
eontruolfeg the days of our trial.— Bvutley. 

Antofact. h. That which represents or fore- 
shadows the fact Wore it occur*. Hare. 

Sonic have published, that therein a iirniier sacri- 
fice in the Ijnnl'HSupjicr to exhibit Christ’s death in 
the post fart, as then* was a sacrifice to prefigure in 
the old law tliii ant vf act. - Copie nf tlu Proceedings 
of some Divines, p, 2 UH1. 

Antelope, s. [L.Lat, antilopc.] Ruminant 
with amiiilnted hollow honis, transitional 
between the goats and the deer. 

Tile common English word autetojm, which Ecolo- 
gists have adopl.<>d us the generic naiucof the group, 
is a corrupt form of the term ai'fln^o^, employed by 
Eustathius to designate an animal of this genus, 
and literally signifying ‘bright eyes.’— Knight's 
English Cyelnpa din. 

The negroes of Nubia, with tlieir bodies painted 
half white, half vermilion, mid partly covered with 
skins of lions or leo]mnls, their hows four cubits 
long, mid suinll arrows, in which a sharp storm 
supplied tin* place of steel, their sitears pointed with 
the horn of the antelope, and their knotty clubs, 
were among the most prominent figures’ in the 
motley host,— Bishop Thirl wall, History of Greece, 
eh. xv. 

Sure never yet was ant dope 
Could skip so lightly by. 

Stand otr, or else my skippiug-ropo 
Will hit you in the. eye. Tennyson. 

Antelucan. adj. [Lit. ante-* before, lux=r 
light.] Before the dawn, liarc. 

There the Jupiter of exemplary honour nnd mag- 
nificence. there the Phosphorus of piety and an(e- 
tio'tui devotion.— Bishon I/all, Remains, j». ft. 

All manner of antelucan Julioiirrr*, who make 
provision for the llesli, make the flesh tla:ir provi- 
sion. Guyton, XoftS on Don Quixote, iii. li. 

Ante-mortem. [l-at.J Before death : (op- 
posed to post -mortem, and applied to Zo- 
otomy rather than to Pathology). 

A post-mortem condition lias been taken ns repre- 
senting an ante-mortem , or physiological stale. - 
Dr. Parry, Transactions of the Royal Socu ty, vol. 
el. pt.. ii. 

Antemundane, adj. [Lat.. ante - before, 
mundus - world.] Before tho creation of 
the world. 

The Supreme, 

Great, anUmntulano Father 1 

1‘oit u g, Xight Thoughts, v. 

Anton&tal. adj. [Lat. ante- before, natalis 
-appertaining to birth.] Before birth. 

And malty nil antenatal tomb. 

Win re butterllicN dream of the life to come, 

She left clinging along the smooth and (lurk 
Edge of the odorous cedar-bark. 

Shelley, The Sensitive Plant, 

Antennae, [plural of Lat. antenna - sail- 
yard.] Feelers of inserts. 

Tie* long pipes gave a simult.mi*ous movement, like 
tin* antenna) of startled insects.— Silas Marin r, 
eh. vi. 

Antenumbor. s. Number which precedes 
another. Harr. 

Whatsoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing 
to consent or notes, is rather to lie ascribed to the 
a lift number. than to the entire liiunlsT. as that the 
sound Muriietli an it six, or alter twelve; so that 
tin* seventh or thirlcciitli is not the matter, hut tile 
sixth or tin* twelfth.— Bacon. 

Antep&schal. adj. [see Basque.] Relating 
to the time lieforr Faster. 

The dispute was very early in the church concern- 
ing tin* observation of Faster; one point whereof 
was, eoneeniing the ending of the antejuischat fast, 
which both sides determined upon the day they kept 
the festival. Xilsou, (’ompnuinn to (ha festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of England. 

Antepast. ft. [Lat. ante - before, pastus = fed, 
or feeding.] Foretaste ; something taken 
before the proj>cr time. Hare. 
o 2 
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Were we to expect our bliss only in the satintinq 
our appetites, it might be reusonuble. by frequent 
an fr pasts, to eieitu our gust for tliut profuse | N >r- 
jH tual meal. — Dr II. More, Decay (f Christian 
Piety. * 

Anteptadlum. *. [Lat.] That which hangs 
before. 

In one of the detached apartments, I saw tho 
antependium of the altar, designed for the fatuous 
chapel of St. Lorenzo.— Smollett, Tratn ls, let. S8. 
Antepenultimate. adj. [see Pc n u 1 ti m ate.] 
Lust hut two: (applied in Grammar to 
letters or syllables ). 

f liave in this word [cyclopaedia] differed from 
Air. Sheridan ami Hr. Johnson, by placing tho ac- 
cent on tin* antepenultimate syllable, instead of the 
penultimate. 1 know that Greek words of this ter- 
mination have the accent on the penultimate syllable; 
but l)\c anti-iienultimate accentuation is more agree- 
able to the genius of our tongue, and seems to liavo 
prevailed. Walker. 

Aptepu&ptloai. adj. [Gr. dm - against, 
»*i\ff*nr»c inflected with the falling sick- 
ness.] Good against convulsions. 

That Iwonr is antidotal, lapis judnicus diureti- 
Mil, coral nnlepilrpticid, we will not deny.— Sir T. 
ttrowne. Vulgar Errunrs. 

Anteport. s. {improperly written antiport.] 
Outward gate or door. 

This, like the clinpcl at M«eea, they estiiem so 
holy, that it is only lawful for a Mussulman to enter 
it. If a Christian or Jew should but lift up tho 
antijuirt and set otic step into it, ho profiuieuit.— 
Smith, Manners of the Turks, p. 75. 

Anterior, adj. Going liofore: (with regard 
to cither time or place). 

If that l mi the unterivur or np|s*r part wherein 
the Reuses are placed, and tlint the poslcriour and 
lower part which is op|Misite thereunto, there is no 
inferiour or former part in this animal ; for tho 
senses being pineal at both extremes, make both 
ends antrriour, which is impossible.— Sir T. Browne , 
Vulgar Errours. 

Atitigonus, oho was anterior to “Polybius, anil 
wrote prnfL*s*(cdly on Roman allnirs, called Ibanus, 
ami of Jupiter, the founder or Koine. -Sir G. C. 
Is iris. Enquiry into the Crcilihdity if the early 
History of Rome, i. W3. 

Anteriority, s. Priority ; state of being be- 
fore : (in either time or situation). 

Our poet could not have wen the prophecy of 
Isaiah, because h« lived KKI or I5U years before that 
prophet; and this anteriority of time nmki*N this 
paxvige the more olisennblc. - Pope , Homer's Iliad , 
xix. note, v. l«. 

Anteroom, s. Room through which the 
passage is to n principal apartment. 

An ante- room in tlw Duke’s pnlace. Shakespear, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, stage direction. 

For the present, he still kisses the Dubarry hand ; 
so we. from tlio ante-room can note. — Carlyle, 
French Revolution, pt. i. b. i. eh. iii. 

Ante»tomaeli. s. Cavity leading into tho 
stomach. 

In birds there is no mastication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; hut it is immediately 
swallowed into a kind of antestomarh, which 1 liavo 
observed in piscivorous birds.— liny. 

Antetemple. s. Nave. 

Of the undent churches there was a two-fold divi- 
sion*. If we take it in the stricter sense it includes 
only the buildiiucs within the walls, which were tho 
‘ northex ’ or ante-temple, when* the penitents nnd 
ealeelminens sttssl : the ‘naoa’ or temple, Ac.— 
Christian Antiquities, i. 22H. 

Antevert. r. a. Prevent. Obsolete. 

To antevert some great danger to the publick. to 
ounielves, to our friend, we may hi id. iniist diseloso 
our knowledge of a dose wickedness— Bishop Hall , 
Cases if CniucieHve. 

It is high timo to mourn for the ant trer ting of a 
threatened vengeance, — Bishup Halt, Remains, p. 
157. 

Anthelminthic, s. [(ir. drri = against, tk/urc, 
•lyPptj = wurin.] instructive to iutestimii 

worms, 

Anthfhninthicks, or contrary to worms. are things 
which we known by ex|M*ricnco to kill them, as 
oils, or honey taken upon an empty stomach.- ~ 
f Arbuthmit. 

Anthem. «. [s**c extracts.] 

1. Text, or passage from Scripture, or other 
religious writing, sot to music. • 

The English word ant hem is, according to some, 
a corrupt ion of the Greek ovTi^uvoc, through the 
Anglo-Saxon * antefen ' and Inter ‘ anknup.’ It has 
also licen derived, and ptrluius more correctly, 
through the Anglo-Saxon word * anthymn,’ from 
am and vyvot.— London ( Quarterly ) Review, April, 
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Tho terms anthem nnd antiphon moan much alike, 
dm'-egm referring to the method of singing the 
worth, while Am-iwwK had reference lo the alter- 
nate vocal performance only —Ibid. 

2 Short sentences used in the Liturgy. 

It mav I*** proper to mention that the anthems 
which nit Faster Sunday morning an* appointed to 
lie uadi instead of the Venite, are so emlodlrom their 
being sliort sentence* : the word anthem* in this in- 
HtHtiee, hv a peculiar usage, signifying * texts, 1 ’ and 
not having reference to flio way in which they 
should be Ming or said. Fiiilapson. Collect ion of 
A nflums sung in the Dublin (Itthcdral*. 

There is no pnMfiinn that is not finely expressed in 
those imrtHof the inspired writings, wliich are pnip»*r 
for divine songs and anthems.— Addison. 

Antbem-wlae. adv. According to the man- 
ner of singing anthems. 

Several (iiiin^, placed one over against another, 
and taking Urn voice by catches, anthem-wise, give 
great pleasure.— Bacon, Essays, xxxvii. 

Antbemls. a. [Lut.l Chamomile. 

The anthemls, a small lull glorious flower, e 
Scarce rears liis head ; yet lias a giant’s tower. 

Tate, (hurley. 

Antb6lofj. a. [Gr. tiv^oXoyiff.] Collection, 
or selection, of flowers of literature. 

They are vciy different from the simple sepulcliml 
inscriptions of the ancients, of which that of Me- 
leager on his wife, in the Creek anthology, isn model 
and master-piece. — Dr. Wartun, Essay on l*upr, ii. 
472. 

Anthropology, a. [Gr. avQp<niro\oyi<t - doc- 
trine of man.] Study of man as an ani- 
mal. 

Anthropology is sometimes applied to designate 
the speculations and inquiries that have obtained 
concerning the varieties of the human race.- - Ency • 
rlojunlia Britanuka. 

It f comparative philology | is a branch of an thro, 
pnlngy, or the tint unit history of man, ns distin- 
guished from the lower animalH; with a special | 
liearing on ethnology, or the history of the varieties J 
of man as a species,-— Dr. H. a. Lit ham, Elements of 
Comparative Philology, chap. tilt. 

Anthropomorphism, s. Doctrine of tin* 
Anthropoinorphites. 

Indeed, although Milton was undoithledly a high 
Arian in his mature lire, he lines, in the necessity of 
poet rv, give a greater olu«*elivit,v to the Father and 
the lion than he would nave justified in argument. 
He was very wiso in adopting Hie strong anthropn. 
morphism of the Hebrew Scriptures at once.-* Cole- 
ridge, Table Talk. 

AnthropomOrphlto. a. [tirOpunruiutwhoc — 
man-shaped.] One who attributes a human 
form to the Deity ; one of u sect which 
did so. 

Tim anthrofvmorphites sayde, the vert lie of the 
mystical benediction endured not lo the next day. - 
Hislutp Nun liner, Explication of the Hurra no nt of 
the A altar, sign. I. 7 » : W>51. 

It was the opinion of the anthropoinorphites, that 
Hod had all tlie parts of a man. and that wo an* in 
this sense made according lo his image.— Dr. 11. 
More, ('onjeetura t'ahulistica, n. 121. 

Christ inns us well as Turks have had whole sects 
contending that the Deify was corporeal and of 
human sha|M\ though few profess themselves anfhra- 
pomorphitf*, yet we may find lnnuy amongst the 
ignorant of that opinion.- -Locke. 

Anthropomorphic, adj. Relating to the 
opinion* of the Anthropomorphic*. 

Multitudes could swallow the dull and coarse 
anthrowmorphite doctrines. — Glnuville, P preexist - 
cnee of Souls, eh. iv. 

Anthropomorphous, adj. Belonging to that 
which resembles a human form. 

All the Siuiiie possess hands: but even in tbnse 
wliich may lie most justly styled anthropomorphous, 
the thumb is small, short and weak ; and all tlm 
other fingcra elongated and slender. - Liwrntee, 
Translation if Wumenbarh, p. 111. 

AnthropApathy. jt. [Gr. arftpuuvc - man, 
Trdllnr = sutlering.] Sensibility of Hum ; 
passions of mail. Rare. 

Two wavs then may the Spirit of Hod he said to 
he grieved, in Himself, in his Saints: in Himself, hy 
aii anthropapnthk, as we rail it; in Ills S:iiu1 h, l»y a 
sympathies the former is l»y wny of allusion lo 
huiiiHii passion and carriage. — Bishop Hull, Be. 
mains, p. 10*. 

Antlyrop6phafft. a. [Lat. ; from (Jr. iiv^fno- 
noQm man, yidyoi « eat.] Man-eaters ; can- 
nibal* ^ they who live upon human flesh. 

The c|nnihAls that each other cat, 

The anthropophagi , and men wlmso heads 
Do grow beneath tlicir shoulders. 

Shakes pear, Othello, i. 3. 

It would H>ke our cannibal Christians 
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Forbear the mutual eating one another, 

Which they do do. more eiiniiingly Hum the wild 
Anthropophagi, that snatch only strangers ! 

B. Joinum, S/a/de if Sacs, iii. 2. 

Anthropopbaginian. s . Mun-euter. Rhe- 
torical. 

Go, knock. and rail ; he’ll speak liko an anthropn - 



Anthropophagy, a. Habit of eating human 
flesh, or ninu-eutiiig. 

Upon slender foundations was raised thcoaMro* 
pophagy of Diomcdca his horses.— Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Er roars. 

Anthropltomiit. a. Human nnutoinist. 

According to this binary clnsNillcntion, the facial 
series in Fishes includes an extensile system of 
iMmni.the hyoid, of which part only. viz. tlm styloid 
element, is admitted into tho skull by the Anthro- 
potion ist, who doscrilms it os a jireMvss of tlm 1cm- 
|Kiml bone.— Qict n, Lectures on Comparative Ana - 
tomy, lift. v. 

Anthropltomy. a. [Gr. avQpwrac man, 
Tuptj - cutting, section.] Human anatomy. 

The os iiinomiiiiitiun is represented throughout 
life lit most reptiles by three distiuet Imties, answer- 
ing to the iliac, ist'liud, and jmbic port ions in anthro- 
potomy. . . . The arbitrary character of the 
hIkivi* cited definition of a lame, and the essentially 
complex nature of many of tlm single bones and in- 
dependency ofthe processes of hone In anthropotnmy. 
ore taught by anatomy, properly so called, which re- 
veals thin true nnturnl groujis of bones, and the modi- 
fications of these which jmculinrly characterise the 
human subject. It will occur to those who lime 
studied human osteogeny, tluit the parts of tlm 
single bones of anthropotnmy which have been ad- 
duced as continuing permanently distinct in 
lower animals, are originally distinct in tlm human 
fivtus.— Owen, Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 
loet. ii. 

Antl&dd. a. [Gr. Av n- against, acidity -- 
sour.] That which has a tendency to neu- 
tralize an acid; alkali, alkaline earth, or 
alkaline carbonate. 

Oils are an Hoc ills, so ftir ns they blunt acrimony ; 
1ml an they an 1 hard of digestion, they produce wcW- 
iHony of another sort. Arbuthuot, On the Suture 
anil Choice of Aliments. 

Antl&cld. adj. See preceding word. 

All animal diet is alkalescent or antiachl. - 
A rbuthnot. On the Suture anil Choice of Aliments. 

Antlap6*tlo. a. [(Sr. Avri - against, apostle.] 

The cardinals of Koine are those jmtvoii.s which 
may la* litl.v styled lUPi-apns/frs in the llnmish hie- 
rarchy.- Pot hr. Inter pi'itut ion of the Sumhir Odd, 
p. w. 

Antidriatocrat. s. (used adject i rail// in ex- 
tract.) One opposed to the* aristocracy. 

(■’rent ns the lire of Antiaristocrat eloquence: 
nay some, as Itihliopnlic Moiuoro. seem to hint alar 
dll' nt. something which smells of Agrarian I, aw, ami 
a surgery of the ovci-swolu dropsical strongbox it- 
self; -wfierint indeed the hold bookseller runs risk 
of lieiug hanged, and Fx-Cousliluent Huzot has to 
smuggle him olf.— Carlyle, French Devolution, pt. 
iii. h. i. eh. i. 

Antic, a. [from Lar. ante = in front.] Til Archi- 
tecture. Grotesipui figure apparently sup- 
porting an entablature, or other member 
of a building. 

False principles aro like nnticks in a building, 
w hich seem to crouch under the weight of mi nreli, 
as if they boro it up, when in Imtli they are borne 
up by it.— A rchhishup Tillofsnn, x. SS. (Ord MS.) 

Antic, adj. [from Fr. antique; Lat. anti - 
quits --- ancient..] Odd; ridiculously wild; 
buflbonly in gesticulation. Obsolete. 

VVImt! (lnresthoslaxo 
Come hither cover’d witli an antick face, 

And fleer and scorn at our solemnity V 

Shakf spear , Romeo ami Juliet, i. fl. 

The prize was to 1 m* conferred upon the whistler 
that could go through his time without laughing, 
though provoked by the antick posturoN of a merry 
Andrew, who was to play tricks. Addison. 

Antic, a. 

1. Ono who plays tricks, uses odd gesticula- 
tions, or exliibits mummorios. 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves, 

Were ho the veriest ant irk in tho world. 

Shakes par. Taming of the Shrew, induct. 

2. Trick, or mummery, itself. 

We cannot fi*nst your eyes with masks and revels, 
Or courtly antick*. 

Beaumont awl Fletcher, Jaws tf Candy , iii, 1. 

3. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, nnd curious mold, 

Woven with antick* , and wild iuingery. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 
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That there lie flt and proper texts of Sertptun 
every when* painted f in the eliurchj.uid that all the 
painting In* grave und reverend, not with light 
colours or foolish antick*. — G. Herbert, Country 
Parson, eh. xiii. 

For e’en at first reflection she espies 

Such hi range cliiimcnia and such monsters (hero— 
Such toys, such antick*, and such vanities, 

As slic retires and sinks for shame and fear. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortality of the Soul, lntrod . 

4. In tlu* following passage it seem* to mean 

mummy. 

Some (grosser pride than which, think I. 

No imsscd Hge might Nliaine), 
lly art abusing nature, iieiuiH 

Of antick*' liayre doe frame. 

IVanur, Albion *s England, p. 220. 

Antic, v. ci. Make antic. Obsolete . 

Mine own tongue 

Splits what it apeaka; the wild disguise hath almost 
Antick'd us all. 

Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 

Antichrist, s. [Gr. dvri -■ against, XpioroV.] 
False Christ ; antagonist to Christ. 

As ye have hr:ird tint antichrist Khali come, even 
now are there many antichrist*. - 1 John, ii. ]R. 

Antichrist, which wns conceived in the primitive 
times, saw the light in itonifnee the Third, nnd was 
grown to his stature and a«gi) in Gregory the Se- 
venth. — Bishop Hall, Honour of married CUrau. 
3, § a. 

Antichristian, adj. Opposite to Chris- 
tianity. 

Thai despised, abject, oppressed sort of men, the 
ministers, whom the world would make anti-chri *• 
tin a, and no dejirive. them of heaven.,. South. 

Antlohriatlan. a. Eiifmv to Christianity. 

A new lieresy, as Hie antichrist fans nnd jmcstN of 
the brendcii Hod would persuade and make their 
credulous company to la'licve. — Rogers, English 
Cre/d. preface. • 

To call them Christian Deists is a great, abuse of 
luugiingc; unless Christians were to lie distributed 
into two sorts, Christians and No-cliristiaua, or 
Christians and ,1 nti-christians.—lCatcrlamt, Chets - 
tianity lundicatid, p. Hi. 

AntlchrSatianlam. u. Frame of inind in op- 
position or contrariety to Christianity. 

Have we imt seen many, whose opinions have 
fastened upon one another the brand of antichri *• 
I in n ism /--Hr. //. More, Ihray if Christian Piety. 

AntlchrUti&nlty. s. Contrariety to Chris- 
tianity. 

Whetlicrtlio pope lie antichrist, or no. I will not 
pretend to determine; though, by tin* by. lie bids 

a lair for that title; I inn sure, pojiery is antLchns. 

w tianity.— Trapp, Pojury truly statid, pt. ii. 

Antichronlam. .v. [(Jr. am* -against, xfidm c 
”tiini\] Deviation from the* right order 
or account, of time. 

(tur elii'oiiolinnes are by transcribing, interpola- 
tion, misprinting, ami creeping in of antiehromsins, 
now and then strangely disordered. — Sildcn, On 
Drayton's pnlynlbiou, iv. 

Anticipate, r. a. [Lat. untieijmtus , part, of 
anticipu.] 

J. Take something sons to prevent one who 
comes sifter ; take* first possession. 

Hod hath taken enn* to anticipate and prevent 
every man to draw him early into his church ; lo 
give piety Hie prcpovsrshion.und mu loetigHgchim in 
holineus.— Hammond. 

2. Take up hi fore the time at. which any- 
thing might he regularly had. 

I linil I have n n ticimitnl already, and taken up 
from Jiowacr before 1 come to hint; but I am of 
llie temper of kings, wlm are for present money, no 
matter how they jiay it ,—Urydcn. 

Bui the might of Knglnnd Hushed 

To anticipate the scone. 

And her van Hie fleeter rushed 

( )’er t tie deadly sjiai-e between. Cam pin U. 

3. Foretaste; or take an impression of some- 
thing which is not. yet, as if it really " ns. 

The life of the desperate equals tho anxiety ef 
death, who hut act tlm life of the damned nnd 
anticipate the desolation of hell.— Sir T. JJromu, 
Vulgar Errours. 

Why should we 

Anticipate our sorrows V Sir J. Denham . 

4. Prevent anything, by pressing on before 
it, ; preclude. 

Time, thou anticipat'st my drernl exploits: 

Tlm flighty tiuriKMO never is o’ertook, 

Unless tlm deed go with it. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, iv. 1. 

I am ftir from pretending to instruct the profes- 
sion, or anticipating their directions to such as are 
under their government.— A rbuthnoL 
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Antlotpatoly. adr. By anticipation. Mare. 

It may wall bo doomed a singular mark of favour 
Hint our Lord did Intend to bestow upon all pastors, 
tint ho did anticipately promiso to l'eter.— lw rrow, 
On the Rope’s supremacy. 

jLntldp&tlaf. part . atfj. Taking in antici- 
pation ; forestalling. 

If our apostle had maintained mieh an anticipating 


principle engraven upon our souls before nil exer- 
vise or reason, what did ho talk of seeking the Lord, 
seeing that .the knowledge of him was innate uud 
perpetual P— Bentley. 

Anticipation, s. Act of taking up some- 
thing before its lime; foretaste ; precon- 
ception ; instinctive prevision. 

The golden number gives the new moon four days 
too late, l>y reason of the aforesaid anlicijMtion.hiA 
our neglect of it.— Holder. 

It is not enough to be miserable when tho time 
comes, unless wo make ourselves so ls‘foreliand,aud 
by anticipation. — Sir R. L'lM range. 

’ If we really live under the 1 io|h* of future happiness, 
wn Nhall taste it 1>y way of anticipation and fore- 
thought.— Bishop Aiterbury. 

Thu east and west, the north and south, have the 
wirue anticipation concerning one Supreme Disposer 
of things — Bishop Still inqjltrt. 

What nation is there, tlmt without any teaching, 
have not a kind of anticipation, or preconceived 
notion of a Deity 1— Dirham. 

Hut we must not forget that this disposition to 
what Uncoil calls anticipation was full or danger as 
well as of hope. It led Plato into error, as it led Kepler 
afterwards, and many others in all ages of seientillo 
activity— Wlu-U‘cll, History of Scientific Ideas , b. iii. 
eh. ii. 

Among ihe maxims, suggestions and anticipations 
which he threw out, Here were many of which the 
wisdom and tlie novelty wen* alike striking to his 
immediate successors;— there arc many which ev 
now, (Void lime to time, we Hud fresh reason 1o nd- 

lire, for their acuteness and justice.— 7 /o b. iii, 
eh. xv. 

An tldp&tlvely. ado. In the way oi antici- 
pation. Hare. 

The name of his majesty defamed, (he honour of 
parJiameiit depraved, thewritmgsiifbidhdepravodlv, 
antiri/hdirdfi, count crfcitly imprinted. — M> T. 
Jlroiciie., Rvligio Mi did, in trod. (Ord MS.) 

Anticipator j. adj. Taking up something 


ANTI 

I would have him apply his auticnm flick wadi t. 

, the iminted face or female iH'suly.- hard Lyttelton. 
Antloourt. adj. In opposition to the court. 

The nnticuurt party courted him at mh-1i a rite, | 
that lie feared it might create a jealousy elsewhere — | 
lien-shy. Memoirs, p. 1M. 1 

Anticre&tor. s. One who opposes tho cre- 
ator or maker. 

Let him ask the author of those toothless satires, 
who was the maker, or rnther the nut imator of Jhat 
universal fisilery.- Milton, Apology for Smectym - 

HUMS. 

Antidotal, adj. Having the quality of mi 
, antidote. 

Thatbexnar is antidotal wo shall not deny.- Sir 
T.Jinnme , Vulgar Em nr*. 

Animals that can hmoxiously digest t hese poisons 
f become antidotal to the poison digested. -lb. 
Antidote, r. a. Furnish with preservatives ; 
preserve by antidotes. 

With this nosegay of rue and wormwood antidote 
tbyseir against the idolatrous infection of that 
strange woman's breath, whose lips yet drop as an 
'inney-coinh.— Hr. 11. More, Against Idolatry, c\\. r. I 

Either they were lirst unhappily planted in some | 
place of ill and vicious education, where I he devil j 
and his agents infused such diabolical tilth and 
poison into their hearts, Hint no discipline nr advice, 
no sermons or sacraments, could ever after antidote 
Or work iL out.-- South, Sermons, v i. ."ii?. 

How 1 bless nMit's eoiisecraling shades. 

Which to a temple turn nu universe; 

Fill us with great ideas, full of heaven, 

And antidote the pestilential earth. 

Young, Sight 'Hi oughts, ix. 
Antidote, y. [Or. avr'dami ;-* tiling given in 
opposition to something else.] Medicine 
■ given to com i ten ict. the elici t of poison. 

, Trust not tin* physician. 

| His ant idoti sure poison, ami he slays 

More than you rob. 

Shaki spear, Tinian of A tla ns, iv. 3. 

What fool would helievn that fiwf/t/o/r delivered by 
I'ieri us against tin* sling of n scorpion V To sit upon 
an ass, vvilh one’s fun* towards his tail.— Mr T. 
llnncHe, Vulgar hr roars. 

I’oison will work against the slant: beware; 

For cvi ry meal nil antidote prepare. 

, ’ Dryden, JurcnuVs Satires. 

Antlont. Sou A n c i e n t. 


ANTI (Anticipate 
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(ice of its primilivo possessors.— South, Simons v- 
2«1. 

Antlmaniacal. adj. Good against madne**. 

| With rosjH-et to wmiits, it may sn m alm^i lu n - 

j tieal to impeach their anlimankicul virtues. -Haifa 
Treatise, on Madness. 

Antimasque. s. Kind of grotesque interlude. 

Let anfiniasques not ho long; they liavo Imvii eoiu- 
monly of fooles, satyrs, baboons, wild men, antiques, 
beasts, Ae. moving and Uio like.— Bacon, JSssuy of 
Masques and Triumphs. 

< in the Nccnc he thrusts out first on antimasque of 
bugbears.— Milton, Answer to Jsiikon Bos Hike, u. 

Antlmlniaterlal. adj. Adverse to the mi- 
nistry, or administration, of the country. 

If 1 say anythin it anti ministerial, you will tell mo 
you know the reason.— Gray, Letters. 

Antlmon&rchle. adj. Sn me us Antimon a r- 
cbicul. 

Those who are of autimonarchick principles liavo 
been desirous to maintain, tliat the beheading of K. 
N'liarli s was as lawful as Ilia opposition mudo to K. 
James. -Bishop 1U uson. Sermon on Jan. HO. 

j Antlmon4rchlcal. adj. [Hr. dcri -ngninsl, 

| pa copx'io, government by a single person.] 
Opposed to monarchy. 

When be spied the stnluu of King Charles in l lm 
middle rif the "mini, mid mo-t of the kings ranged 
over their bends, lie concluded tlmt an antimonar- 
eltieal assembly could never choose such a place. — 
Addison. 

Antimonarch&iit. s. Knemy to monarchy. 

I Monday, a terrible racing wind happened, which 
did much hurt, Ikmnm Homl. a grant ( Hiveriau and 

I anti mo nn reh isf, died on that day; and then tin- dev il 

look bond for Oliver's appearance.- hf, of A. Wood. 
p. 1 1.1. 

Antim6nlal. adj. Made of, having the qua- 
lities of, or relating to, antimony 

They were got mil of the reach of anfhnonial 
fumes.— fr/’err. 

Tliouirh autimonial cups prepar'd with art. 

Their force to wine tliroiudi ages should impart ; 
This dissipation, this profuse t x pence, 

Mur shrinks their size, nor wastes their stores im- 
mense. Sir It. Blnekimere. 

, Antimony, s. [Lat. anti/numum .] Metal 
so called. 


jelore its time. 

Prophecy, being an anticipatory history, it Is suf- 
ficient dial it spenk according to 1 lie usual language 
or historians. -Hr. H. Mori, Seem Chuirtus, prr- 
faee, a. .I. 

Antlcivlsm. s. [Or. tturi - against, Lat.. 
ciV/.v - citizen.] Opposition, or lioslility, 
to the citizen state. 

Wo to Him who is guilty of plotting.' or anticiv- 
ism, royalism, feuillantisiii ; who. guilty or not guilty, 
lias an enemy in his Section to rail him godly!— 
Carlyle, Frt nett Revolution, pi. iii. b. i. eb. ii. 

Anticlimax, s. [Hr. ui-tj -- against, k\i>i£ 
ladder, ascending series.] Sentence in 
which the last, part expresses something 
lower than the first : (the following distich, 

* Next comes Dallioiisscv Die great god of w ar, 

Lieutenant col'iiel to tin* earl of Mar,’ 
is frequently given as an example). 

A certain figure, which was unknown to 1 be an- 
eicnls, is called by some an anticlimax — Addison. 

Antldy. adv. In an antic maimer ; with odd 
postures, wild gesticulations, or fanciful ap- 
pearance. Ohstdrlr. 

Seaiubluig, outfacing, fashion-mongring Isiys, 

That dye, and cog, and flout , deprive and slander, 

(to antu kty, and show an outward bideuiisitess, 

Amt apeak oil 1 half a dozen dangerous words. 

Shakrspear, Much Ado about Sothing, v. 1. 1 

We hail not rode above half a mile further, when 
lo! a Persian nntickty habited, out of ii poetic rapture ] 
tfor the Persians are for the most part | lets), sung 
our welcome— MV T. J’erfurt, Travels, p. MS. 

Aqttcoiifttlt&tloiial* adj. Against the con- 
stitution. 

Nolhing enn he more easy Ilian tho creation of 
an a utieunst national dependency of tho two hoi.si*H 
of parliament on the Crown will lie in tlmt case. - 
Lord Bolinyhrokc, On Parties, let. ltf. 

Anticonvuialve. adj. Good against con- 
vulsions. 

Wlint soever produccfl an inflammatory dispoait inn 
in the blood produces tho asthma, 08 anticon raisin' 
medicines- - rtoyer . 

Antiooam&tio. adj. [Or. dvrl against, 
qrigdf « appertaining to adornment.] 
Destructive to cosmetics. 


Antlentlxnaiaitic. adj. Opposite to enthu- 
siastic. 

According to the antivntliusiastiek poet’s method. 

- Ininl Shaftesbury. 

Antlcphicopal. adj. Adverse to episcopacy. 

Had 1 gratified their ant npiseopat fad ion at llrsf. 
in this tioiul. with my eonseul, and siicrificcd the 
ecclesiastical government and revenues to tin* fury I 
of their covrloiisiicss, ambition, and revenge. 1 1m*- 
liove they would then have found no colourable 
lici-essity of raising an army to fi-1«-h in and punisli 
delini|Ui*lits. k iny t'harh s f., hih<ni B isdde.vh. ix. 

As for their ttriueiples, take llieiii as 1 liud them 
laid down by flic unfit piseojml writers. -Dr Jinks, 
St rmoH on Jan. ."il, p. 17. 

Antiface. s. Opposite face. 

Tin* third is ymir soldier's Tace. a menacing and 
astounding face, flint looks broad and big : the grace 
>f fill’s face eoiisislef h limeli ill a beard. The anti- 
face tu this is your lawyer's face, a contracted. sub- 
tile. and intricate face, Kv.—B. Jonson, Cynthia's 
lb a Is. 

Antifanatio. Knemy to fn unties. 

Wliat faual ick, against whom lie so often inveighs, 
could nn»iv pirMiniptuoiisly affirm wlioin the Com- ' 
lorler hath cmjMiwerad. than this antifanatiek as 
In* would lie. thought r -Mdfon, Softs mi Grifidh's 
St mum. 

Antitebrile. adj. flood against, fevers. 

Autifihrdc. medicines check tlm ebullition.— 

Sir ./, Flayer. 

Antlflattarlng;. adj. Opposite to flattering. 

Satire is a kind of ant ifia/ft ring glass, which ! 
shews us nothing but ilefoiiniti«*s in tin* objects we • 
rnulctiiplulc in il .-Many, Observations on h>rd 1 
Orriry. p. Ul. 

Antlhytteric. n. Mcdiciiin good against 
hysterics. 

* It rniseth the spirits, and is an excellent anti, 
hys/crick, not less innocent than potent. ■ Bishop 
Berkeley, Sir is, M». 

Antihysh ricks nro undoiibteilly serviceable in 
liiaiiness arising frmu some sorts of spiiMiiudiek dis- 
orders. llntHc, Treatise on Madness. 

An tima gbtrlckl. adj. Against the othce of 
u magistrate. Obsolete. 

It would have las-n impossible for tho Christian 
religion to have made such a spmul in tho world, at 
irtisl, to lwive gniiHsl nny countenance from the civil 
power, had if owned such autimayistricai ass«*rtious, 
eit&r by ila own avow ed principles, or by the prac* 


j A ut i ninny is of a greyish white colour, and mode- 

| rntcly brilliant; vvlicii combiunl with sulplmr in 
[ the earth, it forms nil ore of antimony commonly 
! called crude antimony.- I , orkiuson. 

! Antimoralist, s. Knemy to morality, 
j There is a sect of ant t moralists, who* have our 
| Ilohlies and the French duke de la lifK-laTouemilt 
! lor Ihi ir leaders .— Bishop Warburton. Inquiry into 
the Camus of Prm/igiis and Miracles, j* 'Ji!. 
AntlnAtoral. adj. Ojiposed lo tlu: natural, 
or coin mon -sense view. 

I He ought therefore ft) render himself master of 
' tliis happy mid aiiti-natural way of thinking, to 
such a degree, as to be able, uu I In* appearance of 
any object, to furnish his iin:igiiiati>*ii with ideas 
infinitely below W.- Martians SenOhrus, eli. v. 
(Ord MS.) 

Antlnomian. s. One of tho sect professin 
Antinomianism. 

That doctrine that holds Hint tho covenant of 
grace is not c.siahlished upon conditions, and that 
nolhing of performance is required on man's part to 
give him :m inleivsf in it. but only to Mirvo tlmt 
lie is justified; this certainly subverts all tin* motives 
of a good life. Hut tliis is the doctrine of Uio Anti- 
n’ on oi ns.- South, Si mums, v ii. lu2. 

Antlnom&an. adj. Relating to the sect of 
the Antinomians. 

It is a mad conceit of our antinmnian lieroticks. 
Dial Mod sees no sin in his elect; whereas ho uotea 
and takes inure tenderly their offences tlian any 
other.— Bishop Halt, Remains, p. l$l). 

Antln6mianttm. s. Tenets of those who 
are called Antinomians. 

Antinomianism began in one minister of this dio- 
cese [Norwich!, and how much it is sprend 1 had 
rather lament than speak. -Bishop Hall. Remains. 
p. IH',1. 

Antinomist. s. [Or. fieri ■ against, ro/ioc -b 
law.] One who nay** no regard to the law. 

Mivnt offenders tliis way nre tho lilicrtiiics and 
anfinomists, who quite can eel tlu* whole law of Mod, 
under the pretence of Christian liberty— Bishop 
Sanderson, Si mums, p. Slu. ^ 

Antinomy, s. [Gr. dcr i-ngiun^ vupov** 
law.] 

1. Contradictory law. « 

If Clod once willinl ailultcir should bo sinflil, and 
to be punished with death, all his oiuni)Kitciicc will 
uot alluw him to will the allowamw that hi* holiwl 
101 
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pooplo mipht, n* it ww, by liia own antinomy, or 
countontiitulo, live imirpmvrtl in the mmo fart n.s 
he hiniwlf ttriwim'd \l.— Milton, Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline oflHnmw, ii. 1. 

2. Contradiction. 

Humility, jxivrrt.v, mranunw, and wrrtehrdtiPK*, 
am AiTovi antinomies to the lusts of tlu* Ilosh, tlm 
IumIm of till* ryo, nml the* pride of life.— Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Great Ext mylar, p. ;‘»U. 

3. In Logic, The conflict, between two pro- 
positions, both of which tin* separately 
inconceivable, whilst, at the same time, the 
negation of both is inconceivable also. 

Hence, just ns the piiniloirisiu* of pure reason laid 
the rouiiiuitinu of a dinlrciicnl psychology, so will 
the antinomy of pure reason expose to view 1lu» 
tmnxivmlnitul principles i»r n pretended puns (m- 
tioiuil) cosiiiolocy, Ac.- Hayward, Translation of , 
the Critique of Pit re Reason, p. 21H). 

Antip&pal. adj. Opposed to popery. 

He charL-es’htrictly his son nftor linn to porsovore 
in that antiyapal schism. Milton, Answer to Ejlcon 
Basilde, xxvii. • 

I could not well think of put ling it under any 
other iKiliv.iinm* Hum that of the primate of the 
nohli st and best cslahlished antipaiml church in 
the world. 3f. Geddts, Fa pal Supremacy, dnlica- 
tion. 

AntlpapSstlcal. adj. Opposed to papists. 

II is pleasant to see how the most antiiMpistieal 
poets are iin-liinsl lo aiiumi/.y their friends.— Judin, 
On Milton's Lyonias, 

Antip&rallel. adj. Running in a contrary 
direction ; divergent. 

The only way for us, the successors of tln-sc iirno- 
rnut (.'entiles, to rquiir tlioM* ruins, to renew' the 
image of in ourselves, which their idolatrous 
ignorance defaced, must ho to take the opposite 
course, and to provide our remedy autijsiralhl to 
their disease. - tl. Hammond, Si mount, p. tilt]. 

Antipart? s. Counterpart. 

Turn imw to the reverse of the medal; and there 
we shall liud the autipart of this divine truth ; and 
read m ns clear characters, dial when* the spirit of 
popery is, there is sla\ cry . lit shop Warburtun, Ser- 
mons , ii. ii]ip, itl. (Onl MS.) 

Antipathetical, adj. Having a natural con- 
trariely to anything. 

The soil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical lo 
nil venomous creatuivs— // omW/, \Wul Forest. 
Antipnthous. adj. Same 1 as Antipathe- 
tical. Jin re. 

Mislress. what point you at ?— 

H'*r lamps are out. vet still she extends her hand. 

As if tfhe saw something antipathuus 
Unto her virtuous life. 

Diaumant anti Fletcher , Queen of Corinth, iii. 2. 
This antiiHithous ext reme. Id. Four Flays in One. 
Antipathy, s. [(Jr. fieri - against, irn%- 
feeling.] 

1. Nulurnl contrariety to anything, so as to 
shun it involuntarily ; aversion ; dislike : 


pari of the nti.—Eucyclopadia Metropolitan 0, in 
visa 1 . 

Antlpatrl6tlo. adj, Opposed to patriots, or 
patriotism, or one’R country. 

Thew ant iptd riot ick prejudices Hre tho abortion* 
of folly impivgtmteil hy ruction.- Johnson, Taxation 
no Tyranny, viii. l:.7. 

Antiperiataaia. s. [Gr. avri = against, inpi- 
laTayai — stand round.] Op])osition of a 
foutrnry quality, by which the quality i 
opjMisos becomes heightened or intensified 
reaction. 

Th* antiptrisfasis of ago 
More etillaiu'd thy nmoroiis rage; 

Thy silver hairs yielded me mom 

Tliim even golden curls licforc. Cowley. 

The riotous prodigal detests covetousness ; vet h 
him 11ml the springs grow dry, which fird his lux 
ury, euveUniMicss shall Is* called in ; slid so, bv a 
st range anttyt ristasis, prodigality shall iK'ge.t rnpuiu, 

■ 1 Jr. 11. More, Decay of ('hr is/ tan Fifty. 

Antipcatiientiai. adj. Efficacious against 
tin* infection of the plague. 

I Vrfiiiiics correct the air, IsTnn* it is attracted by 
tlie lungs; or, rather anti pestilential unguents t'< 
anoint the nostrils with, llarrey. On the Ftayuc. 

Antiphlogistic. adj. [Gr.irW/ - against, < ( Ao- 
yinr«c«- inflammable.] (Jowl against in 
flnmmatiou. 

I biN.n diseoven'd under wlmt circumstances re 
eoiirv was to Is* had to the lancet, and the anfi- 
jifdm/istirk regimen. Sir IK. Furdycc, On Mitri 
atick Acid, p. 3. 

Antiphlogistic, s. Medicine which chocks 

| inflammation. 

It is both unctuous nml penetrating, a powerful 
autiph/oyistick and preservative against corruption 
and infection.— Dishay Herklcy, Sir is, 59. 

Antiphon, s. [Gr. am • = opposite, pm »»/ = 
voice. 

1. Chant or alternate singing in the choirs 
of cathedrals : (distinguished, in the otlieos 
of the Homan Catholic worship, from the 
r crsivle anti the response). 

Vt rsiefc. I,nrd. bv thy sweet saving simi, 

Jtcsptnise. hefeml w from <>ur for* and Thino. 
Hymn, The wakeful matins haste losing, &o* 
Antiphon. All hml lair live. 

Whose fruit we Is*. 

Crash mr , Poems, p. lilt. 

That simple young prince of Hungary said much 
less, wit hout ringer intention, only reading of course 
the words of an anti phone, 1 Thou art fair and ln , :iu- 
drill,’ hc.-Bn edit, Saul and Samuel ut Endor, p. 
392. 

A sort of ofllce, or service to Saint Edmund, con- 
sisting of an a id i phone, vcrsicle, ivspor.s**, and col- 
lect T. Wart on. History of English Fmlry, ii. fti. 

2. Echo or response. 

The great S.uiod of I 'roll •stunt sndKissndors that 
are to meet at Hiuuhoroiii'li, which to me sounds 


(opposed to sympathy). 

No contraries hold mint? antipathy , 

Than 1 and such a knave. 

Shakespear, Kina Lear. ii. 2. 

To this perhaps might lie justly at trihutixl most 
T the sympathies and antipathies observable in 
■■■•II. -Loch-. 

Then* are, indeed, deeji seercts in Nature whose 
ho' t ■mi we cannot dive into; as those wonders of the 
loadstone, a piece outwardly contemptible, vet or 
such strange force as approaeheth murtoa miracle ; 
and many other st range sympathies and antipathi/s 
in several rr.-aiims, in which nmk may la* set the 
bleed mg of the dead at t lie presence of tlie murderer. 
- liishifp Hall, Cases of Conscience, 

With ui/ainst before the object. 

. 1 had a \wo\'\w\ ant iy<dhy against standing armies 
in limes of peace ; fa-eanse 1 took armies to lie hired 
by the ncob-r of tlie family to keep his children in 
slavery.- Swfl. 

With to. 

Ask you ivhat provocation I have bad? 

Tne sliS'ic/ an/ipathy of giwwl In bad. 

M lien trudi or virtue an atlront endures, 

Th alfri.nt is mine, my friend, mid should he. vour«. 

With mlh. JV ^' 

Tauiriblr; bmli(*s have nn antipathy with nir; and 
any Inpinl body that lAinon* dmse they will draw 
condense, and, in eifeci, incorpuralu.— flucon. ’ 

2. In Painting, 

IT red nml green, blue and orange, yellow n ,„l mir . 
pie, be mixed together, they an* so iniitimllvdeMnie- 
tive of their n>sjK?ctive1iiit.Hnnil hrillimiev.ThaL duv 
are mud to have nil anli^ithy for each other. The 
aktlful use of thi«.e antipathies prevents a glaring 
mid gaudy effect : what is called contrast mid degra- 
rlutiun in eoluura dejamds upuu a knowledge of this 
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like an antiphonc to die other niitlign eoujuuct ion 
at Colon .— Sir 11. Wot ton, Etlapiiw Wvtlon taint, p. 
37H. 

I Antlphonal. udj. Hdatiug to tin* antiphon ; 
ultcnuitc. 

Antiphonal singing wns first hrouglit into the 

1 church of Milan, in iinitatifui or the eiistoni of the 
c:e tern ehun’hes .--Christian Antiquitits, ii. 111. 

lie . Calvin | thought 1 lint novelty was sun’ to suc- 
ceed, Hint, the practice of antiphonal chanting was 
MijM’rstitious, Ac.— if 1 , barton, History of English 
Poetry, iii. ItJ-t. 

Antiphonal. s. Ssimo us Antiplioiicr. 

Wc command and chai*ge,vou that you do com- 
mand the dean nml prclx-uduricH of you r cathedral 
church; the parson, vicar, or curat, und church- 
wardens of every parish, to bring nnd deliver unto 
you all antiphouals, missals, gravies, processionals, 
Ac. llishnp Burnet, History of the liefurmalion, ii. 
Kco. i. *7. 

Antlphoner. s. Book of anthems, or auti- 
plions. 

He Alma Itedemntons henle sing. 

As children leml their antipihanere. 

Chancer, Prioress's Tide. 

Item il fair antyphoners nr parelimento lyinned 
with gold.— T. Wartan, Life of Sir T. Pope, p. ;>"7. 

Thvanfiphonar ii that Imok which eoutaim tli tlie 
In vita lories, ifsponsories. verws, collects, nnd what- 
ever is said or sung in the quire, called the seven 
hours, or breviary— Bum, Etvtrsiasficat Dm. 

Antiphonlcal. adj. Same as Antiphonal. 
Obsolete. 

ITmy has n-ninlisl, that it was the niatom in his 
time to meet upon a fixed day before lijrlit, and to 
sing a hymn, in parts, or hy turns, to Christ as (bsl ; 
wJiich ox]irtssiou can liardly have any other sense 


put upon it, than that tlioy sung In an onliphonical 
way.— Wheatley, national Illustration qf tks Book 
qf Common Prayer, p. 101. 

Aatipbonj. t. Same as Antiphon. 06- 

solete. 

These are tho pretty responsorica, these are tho 
dear antiphonies, that so bewitched of late our pre- 
lates and their chaplain*, with the goodly eolio they 
made. — Milton, Areopagitica. 

Many Englishmen who had no arniplo about 
antiphonics and genuflexion*, altar* and Niirplicrs, 
saw with pleasure tho pnwress of a rebellion which 
seemed likeiy lo con found tho arbitrary projects of 
the court, and Lo make the calling of a itarliniueut 
necessary.— Macaulay, History qf England, ch. i. UH. 

Andphrailft. s. [(Jr. hvri r= again 8 1, jpA mt ^ 
form of spt*t*chj U«e of words in a sense 
opposite to their proper meaning. 

You now flml no cause- to repent tnat you never 
dipt your hands in the bloody high court* of Justice, 
so called only by antiphrasis. — South. 

Antiphr&atieallj. adv. In tho manner of 
an antiphrasis. 

The unrulincs* of whoso pen, and tho vindeney 
thereof, none hath more felt than myself, as wyll iu 
his lKM»k of Mitigntion, os in his ( antiphrustically 
so called) Sober IUvkouiiig.— Bishop Morton, Bit . 
charge, p. 206. 

Antipodal, s. One who dwells at tho anti- 
podes. 

The American* arc antipodal s unto tho Indians.— 
Sir T. Browne. 

Antipodes, s. [Gr. oi-n ^against, wd^rc- 
feet. — The s in this word, which is inflec- 
tional in the original Greek, mqst be looked 
upon as radical in English; though such a 
word as antipod or antipode, exists. 

The strict meaning' of the word is oppn- 
site foot , or opposite J'vvt : and, as tlu* feet of 
persons at the two extremities of a straight 
line drawn through the centre of the eurlli 
are opposite, this opposition is all that, in 
tlie lirst. instance, the word conveys. It 
may apply to :i single foot, or to tiro ; to 
the feet of a single individual, or of many; 
whence the possibility of such a form as 
antipod (not aptipode) ; for it is clear that if 
we were speaking of two one-legged men, 
one in England and tlu* other in New Zea- 
land, we might say that the single foot of 
the first was the antipod to the single foot 
of the second, or vice versa. 

However, the primary sense of the word 
along with the singular number is rare. 
Whitt, the word usually mentis is, hy a 
natural extension, (1) the men to whom 
the opposite feet belong, and (*2) the coun- 
try which they inhabit. 

In the former ease, the necessity of speak- 
ing of a single individual may occur, in 
which case a singular form is required, ft 

is, however, unattainable, inasmuch us an- 
tipod means opposite foot. 

The form, then, of the following extracts 
is exceptionable: 

* My *oul i* An antipode, and treads opposite 
to the present world.'— Stafford, Kiobe, To the 
Bonder. 

‘In talo or history your 1**ggnr is ever the just 
antipode to your king.’— C. Dnnb, Essays if 
Elia, A Complaint if the Ik ray if Ibypars. 

The difficulty of getting at a singular 
number for this word has just been sug- 
gested ; and it is now added that even anti - 
pud, if there were no other objections to 

it. , would he an exceptionable form : Uic 
Greek nominative singular being arrininr. 
This makes antipodal a convenient, 
though not a common, word. A similar 
difficulty, attended with nil additional com- 
plication, occurs in the word ahoiii/im 
It, has no good form for the singult ■ 
number, a fact which forces us upon abo- 
riginal.] 

. Those people who, living on the other side 
of the globe, have their feet directly oppo- 
site to ours ; their country. 
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We nhonld hold day with the antipodes, | 

If you would walk In atactic© of the sun. 

Shakettpenr, Merchant of Venice, V. 1. 1 
Thor© wm * tlmo when men of the moat cniti- 
vail'd Intellects, ami the most cmnnci)>ntcd from I ho 
dominion of early prejudice, could not credit tiro 
existence of antipodes', went unahlo to conceive, in 
opposition to old iwsociation, the force of gravity 
acting upwards instead of downwnrds.— Mill, System 
<f Logic, p. m 

2. Diametrical opposition. 

Can there In* n greater contrariety unto Christ's 

» ' ment. a more perfect anti )xn lex to nil that 
hitherto been gospel, than that which, by pull- 
ing out on© pin in the ncciio, hath fomi thus slnfUnl 
Into Its ateadV— Hammond, Sermon s. 

Antipoison, fi. Antidote. Obsolete, rare. 

In venomous natures, something may lie amiable: 
poisons afford antirmisntu ; nothing is totally or 
altogether uselessly fond.— Sir T. Browne, Christian 
Moral a, xxvlii. 1. 

Antipope. s. Opposition pope; pretender 
to the papacy. 

Poii© Urtan the sixth, coming to his episcopal 
chair, would lie correct ing the loose manners of the 
Cardinals: They, impatient of liis reformation. set 
up another for an ami-jmpr, Clement the seventh.- - 
Jlishop Hall, Remains, p. 72. 

This house in famous m history fhr the retreat of 
an anti-pope. who railed himself Felix V.- Addison. 

The cln i relies were reopened ; all the privilegi'S 
granted fov the Hin|s‘mr and tlie Antip,>pe an- 
nulled; their aeanty archives, all their IlnUsaml state, 
papers burned: tlie Imdics of the German soldiers 
dug up out of their graves and east, into the Tiller. 
SHarrft Colonna and his adherents took flight, ear- 
rving awnv all the plunder which they could seize. - 
hlihnan, Wstory of Latin Christianity , fo. xii.ch. vii. 
An tlprel&tic. adj. Adverse to prelacy. 

Tiro rooters, the aniiprehitiek party, declaim 
against nw.—Sir N. faring, Speeches, p. foil. | 

Antipreldticol. adj. Same as A n t i p re la tic. | 
What snv our anfiprela/ical opiwwites?-— Bishop \ 
Morton , Episcopacy asscrb'il, p. 43. j 

Antlprloftt. s. Kiicmy to priests. 

While i uey are afraid of Mug guided foy priests, 
they consent to Is) governed foy antipriests. — If ’ati-r- 
land, Christianity eiiuticatid, p. 2*. 

Antlprlosteraft. s. Opposition to priest- 
craft. 

I ho]icsh© rtlionmrcli of England] is secure from 
lay bigotry and antipriestcraft.- Jlnrkc, Speech on 
the Claims of the Church. 

Antiprinciple, s. Opposition principle. 

Will'll tiro devil bad owe planted Ibis opinion of 
omens, it is likely iL received great iiirreaso from 
1 lint vulgar notion among t lie heathens. That iNvidea 
one great muse and source of good, there was an 
anti-principle of evil, of as great force and activity 
in the world .—Spencir, Hiscoursc concerning Pro- 
digies, p. folN. 

Antlpr6phet. Opposition prophet. 

Well therefore might St. John, when he saw so 
many anti-prophets spring up, my. * Hereby we 
know that tliis is the last time.' -Mule, Apostasy of 
the ’a ter Times, p. *#. 

Antlpr6teatant. adj. Opposed to protest- 
nut ism. 

Some twenty years aero, _ ir Archbishop Bcau- 
xiiont would not c\m let Hi pom* .Inn 
biirieil : your l.ouii'iiie firieiiue (a rising man. win 
we shall mirl. with >et) could, in the name of this 
Clergy, insist on baling I In* anti-prof, stout laws. — 
Carlyle , French Herniation, pt. i. h. i. eh. iii. 

Antipuritan, s. Opposer of puritans. 

Thisbonk 1 theRehenrs:iHTraMsproseill isauattnek j 
on Hr. Sniimel Parker, famous Ibr his tergiversation \ 
with (lie limes, now an antipnntan in tiro extreme, ; 
nml who died bishop of Oxford, and king James’s 
popisn president of Magdalen College, Oxford.— 
T. War ton, Xntes to Milfoil's Smaller Twins, p. 301. 

Antiquarian, adj. [Lsit. anth/unrius.] Ue- 
luiiupr to antiquity"; partial to antiquities. 

Your account of *< Jorhniuhury is very graphical. 
The library, according to your oecouiii, bns fomi 
an licir-lonin ever since tiro lime of llneon. You say 
vnur antiquarian taste drew you thither .— Bislnqi 
Wnrljurtun. fad, rs, i. 21.1. 

He JSir Thomas Stradling] wna remnrkabln for 
his critical skill in the Briti'di language, and his 
patroung© of the Welch antiquarian literature.— 
T. War ton, Life if Sir Thomas Pope , p. 219. 

Antiquarian, s. Antiquary. 

You talk of Jackson's chronology, on which occa- 
sion you quote a line of Mr. L’ope, which h© would 
nave envied you the application of; and would cer- 
wdnly have drawn a new character of a 'diving 
antUinarian for the pleasure of applying this lino 
to him.— BuAop IVarlurton, Letters, let. 47. 
Antlqn&rlanlun. a. Love, or study, of an- 
tiquities. 

1 usod to deopiao him [Bishop Lyttelton] for his 
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ontimuirinnUm : but of late, since I grow old anil 
dull myself, 1 cultivated an acquaintance xvith him 
™T i' w «* k « « r "hut formerly kept us asunder — 
Bishop H nrburfon. Li tters, p. 42s. 

I (lign-swHl a little, (to let you wro that I have the 
wsxbi of aufnpinritiHisin in me.) to take a view of 
(hirhnmhury.— VI m/iojj J/nrd, fatter to Warhurton, 
p. 4211. 

Tiro aim was hot, but the spirit of nntiquarianism 
gave us strength nml courage to climb up to tiro 
platform of Saint John de Allkraclie.— Swinbuiye, 
Travels through Spain, let. 81. 

Antiquary, s. One studious of antiquity ; 
collector of ancient things. 

» All arts, rarities. and inventions arc but tlie relicts 

of an intellect defaced with sin. We ndmirc it now 
only ns antiquaries do n piece of old coin, for tiro 
a tamp it once bore.— South. 

With sharpen'd sight pale antiquaries pore, 

J b* inscription value, l>ut tin* rust adore. Pope. 

The rude Igitin or the Monks is still icrv intelli- 
jnble; hnd their rcrunls lire u deliiered in tin; vulgar 
tongue, they could not now bo understood, unless 
by antiquaries. -Swift. 

Among tiro priests who refined tiro oaths were 
Rome men eminent in the learned world, as gram- 
iriarians, ehronologisls, canonists, and untiqnari, s, 
and a very few who were distinguished bv wit nml 
eloquence; but scarcely one can Ih* named who was 
qualitled to discuss nny large quest ion of morals or 
tsilities, scarcely one whose writings do m-l iiidi<*ate 
either extreme feebleness or extreme lligbliiiess of 
mind. — Macaulay, History if England, rli. xiv. 
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antique pattern, nor of tiro millennial reign of tlie 
saints— Macaulay, History if England, i h. |, 

2. Odd. 

Name not tlroac living dcnth-licmlH unto me: 

For till's!* not nueielit but antique be. Ihmne. 

And sooner niHy a gulling weathcr-sny 
lly ilrawing forth hoai ’n’s scheme. tell certainly 
U lint fashion'd bats, nr ruffs, or suits next year. 

Our giddy-liead(*d antique youth will wear. Jd. 

Antique, s. [pronounced us in Frc'iuh.j 
Antiquity; muuiu of ancient times; un- 
cicnt rarity. 

1 li-ave ti> Edward, now earl of Oxford, my wal of 
Julius I’lesar; ns also another seal, suiqi^id to la* a 
young Hercules; both very choice auttquis, and set 
m gold— Sicift. 

Antique ness. a. [pronounced us it would 
ho in French.] Attribute supjrosted by 
Antique; appearance of antiquity. 

We may discover something venerable In tills 
nntiqu, u,ss of the work; but wo would nco tho 
design enlarged. -Addison. 

Antiquity. *. [Fr. nnlif/uite, lmt pro- 
nounced as if from the Latin untii/uitas.] 

1. Old times; time past lon^ ago. 

1 men I ion Aristotle. J'olybiiiN, and Cicero, tho 
greatest plnlo^.^ihiT. the most impartial historian, 
and the most consummate statesman of all anti- 
qnity. ■ Addison . 


Antiquary, udj. Old; antique. Obsolete. 

Here’s Nestor, 

Inslruetcil by tiro antiquary limes; 
lie must, he is. foe cannot but lie wise. 

Shakcs/nar, Trail us and Cressuln, ii. 8. 

Antlquate. r. a. [Lut. fuitir/untus, part, of 
antif/uo.] Put out of use ; make obsolete. 

The growth of chrisf innity in this kingdom might 
reasonably introduce new laws, and autitpiafe or 
abrogate some old ones, that seemed less consist 
with tiro Christian docl rim's.— Sir M. Hale, History 
if the Common fair of England. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost is admirable, lhit ennno 
T mimin' tiro height of his invention, and tin 
strength of bis expression, without defending bis 
antiquatal words, and tiro ]htih.>Iuu 1 harshness of 
their Round *—Hryd, n. 

Almighty lAtiuin, with hi'r citii*s crown’d, 

Sliall like nn auth/uat . d fable sound. Addison 

In tiro Act 29 tW. II., cap. 9. sect. 2, tiro penalty 
for excommunication, of eourso with its civil const- 
quenee, is. however, reserved ill case of prnvei 
heresy. The nnssi-ding is lindoiihteilly antiquot, d . 
nml it is doulitfiil wliether a law, vvliicli for mi long 
a series of years has not liecn brought into open- 
tion, should In: considered ns expn-ssiug, nml if in 
nny ill wind degree, the mind of tiro legislature.— 
Clad stone, 'The State in its Relations with tin: Church. 
ch. viii. 

AntiquateneBS. s. Al tribute pn^ested by 
A n t i q u a 1 1 * ; state of beiu^ obsolete. 
Jlare. 

For this sin of sacrilege, ns find Irogr.n to puuisl 
It very early, even in I’aradisi' itself, so hath lie eon- 
timially imrsued nml lioiuiilcd this sin ; ns in Aehai 
ill tiro Old Testament, in Ananias and Sapphire ii 
the .Yew: tlial no one may pretend antiquateucss n 
the Old Testament. -Apiu-ndix to Life of Mule, xli 

Antlquatlon. s. State of ln'in^ antiquated 

lfo'ason is a law 

High and divine, engrav’d in every bnnist. 

Which must no change nor antiquatiou know. 

Beaumont, Psyche, xv. 1(14. 

| Antique, adj. [Fr. antique ; pronounced as 
! in French.] 

J I. Ancient (as opposed to modem)', of old 
fashion ; of genuine (as opposed to coun 
terfrited) antiquity. 

Nbw\ good Ci'Mirm. font that piece of song, 

That old And antique smig we Iu-hiiI last night. 

Shakcspcar. 'Twelfth Sight, ii. 4. 

Such truth in love as t!i* antique world did know, 
111 such a style as courts might huast of now. 

Waller. 

Forth came that ancient lord nml Hgod queen. 
Array’d in antique iiiIh's down to the ground, 

Ami sad habiliments right well ln-scen. 

Sfieuser, Faerie Queen. 

Must lro no more divert the tedious day ? 

Nor sjMirkling thoughts in antique words convey P 
Smith, 'To the Memory of Philifis. 

The senls which we have remaining of Julius 
Cn*snr, which we know In U* antique, luivw the star 
of Venus over tlrom— Dryih n. 

My copper lamps, at any rate, 

For lroing true antique I bought , 

Yet. wisely melted down my plain, 

On modern models to is’ wrought ; 

And trllh*s 1 idike pursue, . 

Beeamie they're old, Iss-aure tlror're new. Prior. 

Whatever visions may have deluded others, lro w r ns 
owumlly dreaming neither of a rtpubliu on tho 


2. People of old times ; um ieuts. 

That such pillars were raised by Seth all anti- 
quity lias avowed.- Sir IT, Raleigh'. 

3. Works or remains of old times. 

Am for tiro observation of M.-nhmel, traducing* 
Gregory tiro (.rent, that lie did wli.it in him lay tu 
extinguish all lent lien antiqiiitUs : 1 do not iind 
that tlmse zeals last long; as ii appeared in the mu-. 
is-ssion of Nahinian, who did revivo tiro former 
a itiqviths — Baenn, * 

4. Old ajre. Ludicrous. 

Is not your voice broken ? your wind short ? vnu- 
chili double} ,\oiir wit single } ami ev» r.\ part ahi i.r. 
you blasted with antiquity / and will vou y#t call 
yeillM-ir young: - AVniAiXjuur, lUney )V. Part JI. 
l. 2. 

Antlrewolutionary. adj. [(.r. ae:i - against, 
revolution. J Adverse to revolutions in ge- 
neral, or tmy revolution in particular. 

There tlrov,- ministers and inmristralcs will hear 
him entertain tiro wo-thy aldermen with an in- 
structing and pleasing narrative of the manner in 
which be made the rich citizens uf formnleanx 
sfjmnk, and gently hsl them l»> the ]inbliek credit of 
the guillotine to disgorge their antirevulutiuiiory 
pelf. -Burke, Thoughts on a Regicide Pi ace. 

Antirewolutionlst. s. One who opposes a 
cbanjro or revolution. 

At Whittii’gtou, 1 m * t w ecu Slii'llii-ld nml ( licit er- 
field, is an old I lint died cottage, the upper story of 
which, lighW by a very small window, h shewn ::s 
the apartment called by the aufirivnhi/iniiis/s ‘ tliu 
plotting parlour.’- (ivtnric. History ,f England. 
Antiroyal, adj. Contrary to royalty. 

l.nhappy mortals ! For, that same day Ins Majestv 
having n reived their deputation of wel.-mue, as 
seemed, rather drily, the di pulfitimi eanimt but 
find slighted, cannot but lament sm h shtiil : r.mi 
tlroreupou our elroering swearing first I'ailiann iit 
wc*s itself, on the morrow, obliged to explode into 
tierce retaliatory sputter of anti-royal cuneUiwut as 
to hoir they, for tlroir part-, w ill receive Majesty ; ami 
liovv Majesty shall not lro called Sire any move,c\cc)it 
they please: and then, on the following day. ton- 
call this enauanicnt of theirs as ton hasty, nml :i 
mere sputter, though not unprovoked. -Carlyh. 
Fn nch Revolution, pt. ii. b. v. ch. ii. 

Antlttabbat&rlan. s. Denier of the Sab- 
bath ; one of a sect so called. 

Tho autisahhatarians hold the snbliath day, or 
that which we call tho Lord's day. to U' no more a 
sablmth: In which they go aloud to violate all re- 
ligion; for lake away tiro sablmtli, and farewell 
religion.- Pay it. Hr renography, p. 119. 

AntUncerd6tal. adj. Hostile to priests. 

The charge of such sacerdotal craft, hath often 
been unjustly laid liy antisacmlotat pride or resent- 
ment.— U ufeWiiM*/, Christianity vindicated, p. DS. 
AntlsoorbdUo. s. 'That which counteracts 
a tendency to the scurvy. 

Tho warm anti-scorhuticks, animal diet, nml 
auimnl Halts, are proper.— Arbuthnut, On the Sat tire 
amt Choirs of Alum ids. 

It la well known, that hot antiscarbuticksfrhcro 
the IniceH of the lwdy are alcah*irociit, iacrcasc the 
disease.— Bishop Berkeley, Siris.VI. # 

Anttacorbdtlcal. adj. W^h the properties 
of ail antiscorbutic. 

The warm anti-seorbutical plants, in quant it ic«, 
will occasion stinking brenlli, and corrupt tba 
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lilooil .—Arbuthnot, On the Nature and Choice <?/* 
Aliment*. 

Antlaorlpt. s. Opposition in writing tc 
some other writing. • 

11 is highness read the charges ami admired at tin 
viruleney ; with tin* anfiscriptsot the keeper, wliirli 
wen* mill'll rnnmiemled. tlishap Jlackit, Life if 
Archbishop William, |>. 1U!»: ltWN. 
Antiacripturlsm. 8. [Gr. Anri - against, 
scripture.] Opposition to the Scriptures. 

Now that aufiseripfurism grows so riff ami 
spreads no last, I hope it will not nppear unseiLMin- 
able toailvisi' those that U’iuIct thu safety ami se- 
renity of their ftiitli. to be more than ordinarily shy 
of lieing too venturous on any books or company 
that may derogate from their veneration or the 
Scripture. Considerations on the SI yin uj 
the Italy Scriptures, p. 1 hi. 

Antlacripturlat. s. One who denies revo- 
lution ; one who opposes the truth of tl 
Scriptures, Hare. 

Not now 1o mention whnt is by atheists ami t.ufi- 
ncriptu cists alleged to overthrow the truth and 
authority of the Scripture.- - Hoyle, Consult ration 
on the Style of the Itoly Seri pin res, p. -1. 

It i the study of various loct ions] enables them t 
(five an aivomit of the hope that is in them; t- 
confute the e:i\ils of fHnatienl unfi-scriptnrisfs ; of 
some injudicious and Jiery 1 tom* lists; and of all the 
shallow iitlu isl ieal disputers of this world.— lllaek- 
wall, Stic nil ('lassies, li. 3 .j7. 

Antiseptic. adj. [(ir. dvri = against, iri jirto-- 
putrefy.] Counteracting putrefaction. 

A remedy, that is both diluting and antiseptick — 
Hattie , Treatise on Mad mss. 

Antiseptic, s. Remedy against putrefaction ; 
antiseptic metlicine. 

This could lie no other than the spirit of si-a-snlf ; 
and 1 hrmm to wonder Imw a preparation, the 
Kii'ati'St antisrntiek in nature, and extracted from a 
material tint lnd Ih-cii in use IVum the licgiunimr 
of time for preserving as well :is scasunimr fund, 
should have remained unemployed for Hie purpose 
of presen iipc from putrefaction the juices of the 
liunnii body. — Sir IV. Furdycc, On the Muriatic 
Arid, p. 7. 

Antispaaxnodic. 8. That which relieves 
spa<ins. * 

Under this bend of antispasmmlirks every one, I 
suppose, will readily place valerian, east or, I lie gums, 
and musk. Hattie. 

This, or a nearly allied species, enjoyed tile highest 
reputation amoiiir the aueieiits as an a ut‘Sfuismodie, 
(leolistrueiit, and diuretic.- Lindley, Mttlieal tlo- 
tuny , in vne. * Thapsia gnrgaiiica.’ 

Antisplenctic. s. Medicine list'd in diseases 
attributed to the spleen. 

A nfispfeitcfieks o|ieu Lho obstructions of the 
spleen.— Sir J. Flayer. 

Antiate*. 8. [Lilt. ; pi. antis tites.] Chief 
priest. or prelate. 

lie tells what the Christ inns bad wont to do in 
their several cniigrcpilioiis, to read and expound, to 
pray and administer, all which lie says the ir^ot«nw«, 
or nut into* did. ■Milton, Of Pcela/ical Kpisciguiey. 

I hi less they hud as many antistite s as presby- 
ters. I h id. 

Antistrophe. 8. [Cr.] Counterpart to the 
St rophe. 

The measure of verso used in the chorus is of all 
soil, e.'dlcd by | he Uiveks Monuslropluck. or rather 
Apolelynienoii, without regard to strophe, anti- 
st fo/i/i# , or ep.idi*, which were a kind of stanzas 
fram'd only for the uiusiek then used with the 
‘•horns that sung. -Milton, l* rtf ace to Samson Ago- 

il isti X. 

Antiatrophon. s. In Rhetoric . Figure which 
repents it word often. 

That, lie ma v know what it is to lie a child, mid vet 
to meddle with edtred tools, l turned Kwautistrophon 
upon his ow ri head. — M iltun. Apology for Smec - 
linn a itus. 

Antlstruin&tloe, 8. pi. [(Ir. dvri .. against, 
struma • scrofulous swelling.] Medicines 
good against the king’s evil. 

1 preserilNsl him a distilled milk, with nntistru - 
nutheks, ami purged him.— IVisnmm, Surgery. 

Antithesis, s. pi. antitheses, [(ir. deni'tmr- 
placing in opposition.] Opposition of words 
or sentiments ; contrast: (as in these lines, 

‘Though gentle, yel not dull. 

, W mug without rage, without o’erlluwing full, 1 

by Sir # J. Denham). 

I se.' n chief, who lends my chosen sons, 

All min’d w ith pointH, antitheses, and puns. Pope 
Supposing, merely for antithesis' sake, that i?i 
common with its ninny other dilbised faculties, the 
onpinfiapln goocral possesses a feeble susccptibilitv 
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to odours; it is manifest Hint the only correspond- 
ence cnimlile of Isdng established by minus of it 
must be seen in smne state of ii ndiness to seize tlm 
prey or iivniil the enemy, whom' proximity mi odour 
implies.- Herbert Sjumeer, Elements of Psychology, 
pt. iii. eh. viii. 

The opposition of ideas and sensations is exhibited 
to us in the out diesis of theory and fact, which are 
necessarily ronsideml ns distinct and of opposite 
nutures, and yet neccMcirily identical, aiul conxtitu- 

. ting science by I heir identity The alternatives 

of Identity ami diversity, in these two antitheses — 
the successive separation, upposilimi.itml rruiiioll of 
principles which thus Hris* 1 , have produced a long 
mid varied series of systems concerning the nature 
of knowledge; among which we. shall have to guide 
our course by 1 he aid of the views already presented? 
— Wheii't ll, History of Scientific Ideas, ji. 1. 
Antithetic, ttdj. After tlm manner of tut 
antithesis. 

The style Tof Bacon's Essays | is not phasing; it is 
devoid of melody and simplicity, and the smtenn-s 
an* too short and antithetic.—. Drake, Kssays ill us- 
trait d, of Taller, ii. 5J0. 

Antithetical, atlj. lMneod in contrast. 

I'arullcl (nil it hi lira I expressions nrt‘, ill like man- 
lier, Mil ml it uted for rhythm ami cadence. — Mason. 
.Essay on Church Mustek, li. 17b. 

If will Milllcc to remark alike of those eases in 
W'liieh the tiling liereeivisl is the inequality ‘»f two 
relations, and of the antithetical eases in winch the 
equality of the two relations is perceived. Dial they ' 
•Idler from the previous class in this; that the rein - 1 
timi* arc iml conjoined ones, hut disjoined ones. | 
Then* are never Inns* magnitudes only; then* urn' 
always four.— Hi chert Spacer, Principles of Psy- 
chology, pt. ii. eh. iii. 

Antitheton. s. pi. antitheta (the plural in 
the extract is incorrect). [Gr. ierifhrui*.] ! 
Opposite. 1 

Those words which tho voice is chiefly to slay 
upon, ami give an extraordinary emphasis to, are 
Mich in which there lies some figure; as all au/i- 
thilns, and cnnv.spi indents, ami words relating to 
another.— Inst ruction* for Oratory, p. l.'lti: 1‘Jtil. 

Antitxinitdrian. atlj. Opposed to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

The famous Michael Servetns (put to death at 
CSeneva for his antdrinitnrian hercsiesl, in a work 
printed in dislinetl.v deseriU's the pas*u:e of 
the lilissl from I he right, to the left side ul the heart, 
Ac. Crntk, History of English Literal arc, ii. i:«. 
Antitrlnitarlan. s. ( )pposer of the doct fine 
of the Trinity. 

The until rini/arinn* have riqiewisl Arius’s old 
heresy; mill they are called Anfifrinilarians, be- 
cause they blaspheme ami violate the Holy Trinity. 
Piif/d, lln’isiogruphy, p. lid. 

Nothing ran Ik* more notorious than lliat Atheists, 
Jk'ists, SiK'inians, .In/itrindarians, mid oilier sub- 
divisions of Freethinkers, are persons of little zeal 
for the present estalilishmeul.- Staff, Against abo- 
lishing I 'hristianity. 

When therefore they |lhc papists | urge us with 
the il.H-tnne «.f the Trinity, putting that mid tran- 
Niihstauliatiori upon the same Toot, they do vvliat 
they are upon all oeeasimis much addicted to, that 
is, undermine rlirisluitiity. in order to support 
popery ; as the Antilrinitnrinus, on the other hand, 
by the same sort of arming, support poper.v .in order 
to uiiileriuiiie L'liristiaiiil^ —Trapp, Popery truly 
stated, pt. ii. 

Antitype. ,v. [(Ir. «rrin»7roe.] Counter- 

part ton type; that of which the type is 
the representation. 

When once upon the wing, he soars to an higher 
pitch, from tin* type to Urn antitype, to the days of 
the Messiah, the ascension of our Saviour, mid, at 
length, |o his kingdom and dominion over all the 
earth. T. Harm l. Theory of Hie Forth. 

He hroughL forth bread and wine, anil was the 
priest ol the luosL high C>kI; imitating the anti- 
type, or the substance, Christ himself. Jeruuy 
Taylor. 

Strange antitype, indeed, to the early fortunes of 
Israel !— then tin? enemy was drowned, mid 1 Israel 
saw them dead upon the sea-shore.’ But now, il 
would n>'i , iii, vvalcr pmcccdiHl as a Hood * out of the 
wrpent’s iii'iuth,’ avid covered all the witnesses, so 
that not even their dead bodies ‘lay in the streets of 
t lit* great city.’ Xiivmn n, tJemlujn 'meal if Christ in a 
Jtorfriue, iulmd. p. ll. I 

Antivenereal. udj. Good itgttinnfc the vc-j 
disoast*. 

if tho lues ho joined with it, you will scarce cure 
your patient without exhibiting anti een treat reme- 
dies. — IViseinan, Surgery. 

Antler. 8. [Fr. amlmti/ler.] First branches 
of :i stng’s horns; any of ^Jie branches; 
horns themselves. 

drown old, they grow less branched, and llrst lam- 
their brow antlers, or lowest fUnatiuns next ty tho . 
liwid.— Sir T. JJroicne . 
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A well grown stag, whoso antler « rise 
High o’or his front, Ills beams invade the skies. 

Hrought hunted wild goats’ heads, and branching 
antler*. Prior . 

Antlered, adj. Furnished with antlers. 

A fowl with spangled plumes, a brinded steer, 
Somet imes a crest'd inure, or antlcr'd doer. 

Vernon, Translation if Ovid's Metamorphoses, viii. 

Antonom&aia. 8. [Gr. Anri ■ instead of, 
uru uu — name.] Form of Hpeech in which 
one sort of name is put for another ; c. 
a common for a proper, or vice versa. 

This way of speaking, which tho gnunmonans call 
nn (tufommasia, and w hich is still extremely com- 
mon, though now not at all nuecssnry, demonstrates 
how much mankind arc naturally disposed to give to 
one object the lismo of any other, which nearly re- 
sembles it, and thus to dciiominuto a multitude by 
wind originally wiw intended to express an indi- 
vidual.- Adam Smith, Dissertation on the Origin 
of Ijtwgnnges. 

Antonom&atically. adv. In the way of an- 

tonomasia. 

Although wo single out one, and awtonnmasticalty 
nssignu tin* name of the uuicomc, yet can wo not tm 
secun- which creature is meant thereby.- Sir T. 
Jlnncnv, Vulgar Krrours, p. Hlti. (Ord MS.) 

Antre. s. [Fr. antre ; Lat. antrum . J Ca- 
vern ; rave ; den. Obsolete. 

My travel’s history : 

Wherein of antres vast and desarts idle, 

Hough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 

f It was my hint to spi*ak. Shakcspear, Othello, i. 3. 
Antrum, s. [Lat.] Cuvity. r 

Wc observed a large antrum nr cavity In the sin- 
ei|uit, that wns filled with ribbons, lore, nod r-m- 
bruiilcry, winuglit togellicr in » must curious pjirc 
of net -work, the twirls of which were likew ise ini|MT- 
(rplihle to the naked eye. Another of these an- 
trum* or cavities was stullisl with invisible billet - 
dsiux, love-letters, pricked dances, ami olhrr trum- 
pery of the same nature. -Addison, Sinctalor, im. 
275. (OrvlMS.) 

Anus. s. [Lilt.] In Anatomy. Kxcretory 
o|K'iim£ of the alimentary canal. 

The res i lira lory organs cmi iii only open upon Hie 
sides of tin* body; rarely near the anus, a ml never 
eoiiiiumiiciite with the nmutli. Otctn, hr tuns on 

r ( ’umjKiraf i re Anatomy, intrud. leet. 

Anvil, s. [A.S. an fill.] 

1. Iron block oil which the smith lays his 
metal to lie forged. 

I saw a smith sliiml witli his hniimicr, thus, 

Tin* whilst his iron did op Uioaurd coni, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news. 

Shtikespenr, King John, iv. 2. 

On their eternal anvils here In* found 
The biTlhmi beating, and tho blows go round. 

lh'ydtn. 

lie upon the anvil. lh? in a state of forma- 
tion, or preparation. 

Several iuciuImth of our house, knowing what mi 
iijhiii the anvil, went to the clergy ami desired their 
judgment. Swiff. 

‘2. Anything on which blows are laid. 

lien- 1 clip 

The anvil of my sword, and do contest 

Hot ly nml nobly. Shukespear, Curialanu*, iv. Ii. 

Anviled. part. adj. Fashioned on the anvil. 

It must 1 m? told ; 

Yel , ern yon bear it, with all care put on 
The surest armour nncil'd in the shop 
Of passive fortitude. 

Jkaumont and Fletcher , Lover's Progress, iv. 1. 

Anxiety, s. m 

1. Trouble of mind nlmut. some future event; 
suspense, or solicitude, with uneasiness; 
jierplexity. 

To l>o hanpy, is not only to Is* freed from lho 
pains nml diseases of tlm Inxly, but from anxiety 
ami vexation of spirit; iioL only to enjoy tin* plea- 
sures of sense, but peace of roiiscicncu and trail- 
•luilliiy of mind. - Arehbixhap THtotsan. 

*2. In Medicine. Hypochondriasis ; depres- 
sion. Obsolete. 

In anxit Cut which attend fevers, when the cold lit 
is over, a warmer regimen may lie allowed : and Ih- 
eauso anxieties often hapiMMi by sp^Hius from wimL 
spiel's nn* lini'ful. - Arbuthnut , On tho Nature and 
Choice if A liments. 

Anxious, adj. [Lat. atmus.] Solicitous 
about some uncertain event; in puiaiul 
suspense ; careful. 

JJ is ia*nsivo elinok upon Ida hand reclin'd. 

And anxious thought* involving in liia mind. 

Dryaen. 
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In youth alow* unhappy mortals live j 
But ah ! the mighty bliss is fugitive ; 

Discolour'd sick ness, mu-twin labour come, 

And ap 1 , a(d dm til’s inexorable doom. lh'yden. 

No writlnim we ihmiI to Is* solicitous alsuit tile 
meaning or, hut those that contain truths we are to 
Islieve, or laws wi* lira to nls*y: we may Is* less 
anxious about the sense of other authors.- -Af/cAc. 

With Of. 

A ru-iotis if neglect, suspecting change.-- Gran- 

f title. 

Anxiously, adv. in an anxious manner. 

Hut wliera the loss is temporal, every probability 
of it ui'fds not pul us so naxiunsly to prevent it, 
since it might 1st repaired again — Sunlit t 

Thou wluit belli h ihe new lord mayor. 

And what tho (inlliok arms will do, 

Art anxiously inquisitive to know. Hrydrn. 

Any. (for part of speech see Article.) 
[A.S. tf/nV/, froni an one. — Tin: principle 
upon which a derivative from such a word 
as one (a word which applies to a single 
individual only) comes to moan either till 
or something very like? it, demands a short 
notice. 

If out of a hundred objects (sny soldiers) 
we simply state that, one is (say) brave, we 
suggest the possibility of the remaining 
ninety-nine being other than brave. If, on 
the other baud, we say any one. of them is 
brave , we convey the statement, that all me ‘ 
brace. This is lierause any, meaning one , 
means something else besides. It means not 
only one t but one indifferently f. To say that 
out of a body of men any one whom we may 
choose will be brave, is to say that all are 
bravo; since though we can only choose 
* single individual, we may choose one as 
well a * another. Hence, whoever is chosen 
will, a> far as what we predicate of him is 
concerned, represent all. In other words 
besides the one under notice, this dement 
of indifference days an important and a 
like part. Juthir moons one out of tiro , 
but as it means this indifferently, it has the | 
power of both, 'finis, on either side, means 
on both sides. See also Kuril. In strict 
syntax such words when they stand alone 
require their verb to he singular. 

The power of all or erery thus attached 
to the word ant/ is permanently attaelied to 
it only so long as it is positive, or affirma- 
tive. When preeeded by a negative, it 
may simply mean one. If, on going out, 1 1 
leave word that ant/ one. ichu mils must be , 
asked to wait till my n turn, 1 may find, on 
getting hack, twenty men waiting for me. 
My order, though it admits no one in par- 
ticular, excludes no one in particular. If, 
however, I say not ant/ one. who calls is to 
be admitted , there is an ambiguity, inas- 
much as not ant/ may mean no one, or it 
may mean not even/ one. 

Ant/ combined with one and thing gives 
us two words or a compound according to 
the sense. In using such a combination as 
anything, we have one of two meanings. 
When the accent lies on tinny, the notion 
J>f the indifference in the way of selection 
is subordinate to the notion of the in- 
difference in respc -t, to the object selected. 
An tj thing means u thing as opposed to u 
person. Where the accent lies on dug, the 
notion of indifference in the way of selec- 
tion predominates; which particular object 
is meant being indifferent. All that is 
insisted ou is, that whoever or whatever 
nmy be the individual out of many which is 
taken, he or it will serve the purpose. 

When the accent is on the* last syllable, 
the result is two words ; wheu on the first, 
a compound. 

The same applies to any + one. Tt. means 
one, us opposed to mure than um\ und thut 
Vv»L. I, 
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Ho promis’d in his oust a glorious nice ; 

Now hunk from his meridian sets h/mnv. Drydm. 

In not lie* imprudent, who. seeing tin* tiilc mukitig 
haste towards him aimer, will n1ii |» till tin* tu% over- 
whelm him V-~ Archbishop Tdlatsnu, 

Tlu* Imran now his diamonds pours apart ; 

Th’ embroider'd king who shows hut Imlf his Kin*. 
And his mlhlgriit queen. Pope, AVi/** off hr IahIc. 

Thu second course of men. 

With Nome regard to what is just and right, 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply aimer. 

Milton, P aeaditii ■ Lost, Xii. lf>. 
The lift and power of religion decays a ran hero 
and at home, while we arc spreading the honour 
of our arms flir and wide through foreign nations. 

Hi shop Atterbury. , 

If Hcnmhlc pleasure or real grandeur he our end, 
we shall proceed ajjacc to real misery.- Watts. 
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one chosen at random, rather than by selec- 
tion. Any one expresses the first ; anyone, 
the second of these meanings. 

For the derivation of the element one, 
i.e. the question how far is it the numeral 
one ( units), or the indeterminate pronoun 
one (« tlu a French on), see One. 

The result of the combination of an* with 
another word is either a pronoun or un 
adverb; this being determined by the na- 
ture of the second element ; any itself 1 K *- 
ing always an adjective with an adverbial 
power, expressive of indifference. 

The chief pronominal combinations are Aparfrioal. ad/. [Or. throw).] lh*due- 
ftn gone, anybody , any man , anything. , five: (to which it is the equivalent (.reek 

ihe clnct adverbs are anywhere , any- derivative). Obsolete , except in si>eci:il 
whither, any when (rare and colloquial, if works on Logic. 

not provincial or vulgar), anyhow . • 1 demand a reason why any other iifMiffnpicnt dc- 

Aiii/wise, though the second element is ministrat ion, or demonstration ad aliMirtlum, should 

ft substantive, is adverbial ; having exactly 

the construction at imi/huir. I Apart, ailv. [Fr. (wart.'] 

Anybody, though the second element is j. Separately from the rest in place, 
illso !i subsfsintius is, likt? anyone % pro- SiiiH 1 1 (‘lilt into Hint rjiif^tioii, it- hHiot’Hli mo 

to give reason for my upiuiou. w it ti circumspection ; 
Inmiiuhc 1 walk aside, ami in n way apart from the 
multitude.- Sir W.Jlahii/h, 

The party discerned that the earl of Kssox would 
never serve theirturn ; tiny resolved to haveanotlier 
army amrt, that should be at tjieir dovothm.- • 
Lord Clarendon. 

2. In a state of distinction. 

He is so very figurative, that he requires a gram- 

war ajmrt to enlist me him. -Iirydm. 

The tyrant shall demand ymi sacred load. 

And gold and vessels set apart for (1*1. Prior. 

Mows first 11:11111*1 It heaven and earth, putting 
waters but in the third place, as comprehending 
waters In the wont earth : but afterward* lie nunn'lli 
them apart.— Sir II'. Hatciyh. 

3. At a distance; retired from the other 
company. 

So plea.se you. madam. 

To put apart these your attendants. 

Shaktsjn-ar, Winter's Tale, ii. J. 
The tower \ Hals*]] was left unfinished. 

And every man withdrew 
Himself a/iart, to joiue with those 
Whose language l test he knew. 

Warner, Albion’s England, eh. i. 

Apartment, s. Part of the house allotted 
to the use of any particular person ; room ; 
set of rooms. 

The most considerable ruin is tlini on the eastern 
promontory, where are still some ajmrtmiuts left, 
very high and arched at top. Addison. 

At which words 1 'arson Adams, who lay in the 
next clumd>cr, wakeful and meditating on the ped- 
lar's discovery, jumped out of bed. and, without 
staying to put a rag of clothes on, hastened into 
the apartnunt whence the erics pruqpcdcd.— Fit Id* 
ing, Ad vi nturi s of Jusi ph A udnirs, ]&J. 

Apathetic, adj. Without feeling. 

L ain not to In* a path* tick, like a statue - Harris, 
receive that 1 i 1 o<n 1 that is imam in 111110 11 »»y me ; Treatise, of Happiness. 

arteriu veimsa of the lungs; and having retained it Apat h i s tlCftl. adi. Same tts Apathelic. 
a little, it doth, in its systole, conveiiieiilly |klss a J 1 

line proportion ilicmif into tho aorta. Smith, Par “ 0 


nominAl. At least it is in the same cate 
gory with anyone.] 

1. Every; whoever he he; whatever it be: 
(applied indifferently to persons or things). 

1 kimw you are now, Sir, a gentleman horn. - 
Ay and have been so any time them* four hours. 

Shakespear, WinUr's Tab, v. 2. 

You contented yourself with Ix-iug capable, as 
much as any whosoever, of defending your country 
with your sword.— Dryt/cM. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted study ? 
Any one that set's it will own, 1 could uo| have 
chosen a more likely place to converse with the dead 
in.-- Pojn‘, 

± Whosoever; whatsoever: (as distinguished 
from some other). 

What warmth is there in your nHW'tion towards \ 
any of these princely suitors I lint are already 1 ‘ j 

>ShaliS)n ar. Merchant of Yeiuee, i. 2. | 

He never appears in any alacrity hut when raised 
by wine. Tathr. 

3. In opposition to none. 

I kill, and 1 make alive; I wound nnd I heal: 
neither is there any that rail deliver out or my 
hand. tJenfi ronomy, xxxii. 3!». 

Aorist. s. [dr. adparroc^ indefinite.] Xante 
of the indefinite historical tense in (ireek , 
grammar. 

First and second anrists in the |sdential and sub- 
junctive or conjunctive moods (which are futures 
too) ara often in sacred nml common w nters equi- 
valent to the futun* or the indicative, lilaekirall. 
Saereil (’lassies, ii. 2SI. 

Aorta, s. [Lat. aorta; front (Ir. /:«'«-»/.] 
(■rent artery which rises immediately out 
of the left ventricle of the heart, opposite 
to the third dorsal vertebra. 

The left ventricle of the heart doth, in its diastole, 
that blood that is brought unto it by the ) 


trait of Old Aye, p. 21 h 

Aortic, adj. Belonging to, of the nature of, 
or constituted by, the Aorta. 

The four veins on eaeh side, which nn? analogous 
to the pulmonary veins in man, unite to form the 
aortic circle which encompasses the basi-spheiiiud. 
The cu risen l of arterialiseil blood flows forward at 
tin 1 fore-part of this circle into the hyo-«-p.*rvvdar 
ami ..rbito-uasiil arteries, Iml the mam streams are 
dm vied backwards, and converge to the aortic 
ti link . — Old 11, Lccfnris vn Oauparative Anatomy, 
Jivl.x. 

Ap&ce. adr. [if the a have grown out of 
the A.S. vn, which it generally docs, this is 
a hybrid word, since the second element is 
the Fr. pas - Lat. passu s step, llul the 
a may he the French a, or it may have 
arisen out of a contusion ot the two. It 
implies not only ft step but a quick one.] 

Quickly ; spoefldy. 

Or when the Hying HWmnl she ‘hd eluvoo, 

SI- nmimiK-u. 


Hare. 

Vontcnelh* was of a good-hnmoun*d and apathis - 
tienl disposition . — Semtrtt, AuiinlatiS, V. 2.*i2. 

Apathy, s. [(«r. d - not, 7 r«f/«n;=- feeling.] 
Xo-feeling; exemption from passion; su- 
piueiicss ; ettrelessiiess. 

Of giMsl nud evil liiueh they argmal then, 

I'nssion, and apathy, and glory, and shame. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. .VH, 

To remain insensible of such provocations is not 
constancy, but apithy - South. 

In lax.v a/mtJiy let stoieks boast 
Their virtue fix’d ; 'tis llxevl as 111 frost, 

Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 

Hut strength of mind is exercise, not n'st. Po/». 

When that scheme liecanie known, the Sultan 
eouhl not 1 h» rapronchcd wit h apathy. Finlay, His- 
tory of the (j reek /iriWtdioa, i. 12»i. 

1 confess that l do feel tho diflcrcnccs of mankind, 
national or individual, to an unhealthy excess, L 
cun look with 110 iudilferent eye upon things or |H*r- 
ttotiN. Whatever is, is to me a matter of taste or 
distaste 1 or when oueo it becomes Indifferent, it 
liegins to lie disrelishing. I am. in pluinersvv ords. a 
bundle of prejudices made up of likings mid dis- 
liking*— tho veriest thrall to s.nn|iatlii<s, ajmlh/tx, 
antipathies.— C. Lamb, Essays of tAUn p. 3U>. 


Small iierliMliavegrn4H*,irra!ii npave ' Ape. v. a. Imitate after tlfe manner afun ape. 

And since. im;unks Iwo autgrawso ast, that’s a lfrotector? He’s a stately thing. j 

Because sweet How Tltat *,* it in the non-age of a kingf Cleveland. 
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APE 


A vino the foreigner* in rveiy dm**, 

Which, bought at greater coat, becomes him 1 pm. 

Ilrydei m , 

Curae on tho stripling! how Jie apes his sire ! 
Ambitiously sententious. Atklison. 

From the rod <*firiTi, like Adam, 

Thy likeness 1 shape, 

A* the being who made him, 

Whoso notions I a/m. 

Byron, The Informed transformed, i. J. 


Aye. 

1. 




[A.S. apn.] 

Animal of tho suborder Simind.T. 

1 will bo more newflingled than an ape, more 
giddy in my desires than a monkey. ■ Shakesprar, As 
jinn like it, iv. 1. 

Writers report, thnt the heart of nn ape worn near 
the heart eomforteth the heart, and incrcascth 
audacity. it is true tliut the tqie is a merry and 
bold hesist. Huron. 

With glittering gold nnd sparkling gem* they 
shine. 

Hut api's and monkeys aro tho god* within. 

Granville. 

Celestial beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 

Admir’d sin-h knowledge in a human shape, 

And shew’d a Newton as we shew nn ape. Pope. 

Imitator : (used penerullv in a ^itl sense). 


a p iro 

nor Indirectly, covert Iv or ajwrtty. insinuate this de- 
forniity .—Sir G. Hack, History if King Richard I II. 
p. 79. 

You *hnll discourage no man privily or apertly 
from the rending or Inuring of the said Hiblo. -■ /*»- 
junction by hint/ Henry VIII. Bishop Burnet, i. 
Records, p. 178. 

ApArtneas. b. AH ribnte suggested by A pe r t ; 
0|X*niH*ss. Obsolete. 

•The freedom orn/n Wars* and vigour of pronounc- 
ing, nnd I he closeness, nnd nmttling, nnd laziness of 
sjieak ing, milder t lie sound of thuir speech different.- - 
Holder. 

Aperture. 8. Opening. 

If memory Is' made by the easy motion of the 
spirits through the oiien passages, images, wit limit 
doubt, pass through tho same ajtertuiu's.- Glau- 
rille. 

The concave metal Imre an aperture of an inch; 
but the aperture was limited by nn o|m<|iie circle, 
perforated in the middle. - Sir /. Newton, Upticks. 

Apery, a. Collection, resort, or breeding- 
place of npes. 

Tmvcl makes a wise mnn better, nnd a fool worse. 
This gains nothing hut the gny sights, vices, exotic, 
gestures— and tho apery of a country.— Sylvester, 
Jut llartas, 87. (OrdJHS.) 


Julio Romano. w r ho, had ho himself eternity nnd 1 »««» « nl nniccn TF «it 1 Tin nr mint nf 
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of her custom: so perfectly he is her ape. Shake- j 
!'}*'<! r. Winter's Tale, v. 2. i 

Put the ope upon anyone. Make a fool 
of him : (fools used to carry apes on their j 
shoulders; and in later times, strolling | 
buffoons or fools were contemptuously 
called apebearers and opeeorru rs). 

Tims was the ape, 

!ty their ftdre handling, put into Malheeeoes cape. 

Sin-user, Faerie Qntrii, iii. u, SI. 
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anything. 

Ypon his land alnil of delienle wool,’ whose top J 
null'd in a cone, nnd was thence called, according to 
that or Lucan, ‘nttnllciisquc npieem generoso vert ice 
llanicn,* This ajtex was covered with a fine net of 
yarn.—//. Jonson, Ain;; Janus's Entertainment. 

Haugntnela might with a facile error lie writ ten for . 
nnugnuicln, there Mug no dilferenee between gimel i 
and nun lmt n small a}U.r or excrescence, which oft- 
times escapes tile printer's diligence, and lnom often 
might the. I runscri tier's luiste. - Grcj/in‘y, Vosthuma, 
p. 195. 


Apebearer. ». Strolling fool, or buffoon, Aphelion, s. pi. Ophelia. [(Jr. dun - from, 


who boro an ape on his shoulder. See 
A p o. 

1 know this mnn well ; lie hath 1 m'»*ii since an ape- 
bearer; then a pmn'ss-scrv'cr, a baililf, Xe.— Shake- 
spear, Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

Apecarrler. s. Same as A pebeurer. 

Jugglers and gipsies, all the si.rls of canters. 

And colonics of beggars, tumbler*. apt -carriers. 


-the sun.] That part of the orbit of, 
a planet in which it is at the point remotest . 
from tho sun. I 

The reason why tlm comets move not in flm 
zndinck is, that in tlieir aplutia they may lie at the 
greatest distances fnun one another; niul conse- 
quent l.vdislurli one another's motions the least Unit 
may Is;.— Cfuync. 


Tliei-e is nothing in the earth so pitiful: no, ti>*t i 
an a ite-cnrrior.—Sir V. <>c< rbury. Cnararfi rs. O. 7. 1 

| Til's] he could do with ns iiiui'h onions an <//*■• 
carrier with his eye maki-s the vaulting creature 
romi* aloft.- Gaytan, A oh atm Don (Riuuitr, iii, 7. 

Aperient* port. atlj. [Lat. apt t ints , -ends, 
part, of opnio -» open.] Ilaviuj? the quality 
of opening ; (chiefly useti of medicines 
yen tty purgative). 

Then 1 he bracelet* fit to comfort the spirits; and 
they Is' of thnsi intentions: refrigerant, corrobo- 
rant. nnd aperient. Baron. 

Of the steins of plants, some contain a fine 
aperient salt, and are dhirctick and saponaceous.— 
Arhuthndt, On the Mature and Choire of A lime n ts. 

Aperitive, adj. Same as A pc r ie n t . Ob- 
solete. 

They may make broth with the addition of aperi- 
tive herbs.- -Harvey. 

Apert, adj. Open ; without disguise ; evi- 
dent. Obsolete. 

The phrase ‘ privy nnd ap*rl* is frequent in our 
old language. Neither do the poets, by these in- 
sinuations only, acknowledge that their faculty is 
given to them of (bsl ! tait also by I heir direct and 
apt rt cf)iifi*Hsious.— Fofherby, Athetunastijr, p. 83*. 

The prix'isslings may la* «/*/7,nnd ingenuous, nnd 
candid, nnd avowaiilc ; for Hint gives satisfaction 
and acquiescence. - 1 tonne. It, auditing, p, 209. 

Apertion. s. Jinre. 

1. Opening, or passage through anything; 
B»P- 

Tha next now in order are the npcrFmns-, under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, stair- 
enses, chimneys, or other conduits; in short, all 
inlets or outlets. Sir II. WuUmi. 

2. Act of opening ; or state of being opened. 

Tho plenitude of vessels, otherwnysi called the 
plethora, when it liap|H>ns, enuseth an extravasation 
of .blood, either by niplion or a pertivn of them. - 
Wiseman, Suryery. 

ApfcrtXy. ado. Openly; without covert Hare. 

The mtlyeyouse and covetous** Romanes, wilh 
those unpure apostles whirli they front time to tium 
have aenl unto tilts our naeion, hath linn* I most | 
apertkfs showed themselves to he those vili* doggi-s 
and Hwyno,whonn.* ( 'liristi* ndmoiiyslieil us to beware 
of, Mathew vii. -r-ifaie, Actes tf Enytysh Votaries. 
pt. li.fol. A. iL h. 

In «U thuir discourse* of him they never directly 
1UG • 


II. Jotisou. A ’em Inn, v. li. Aphis, s. pi. aph ides, f Lflt.] I lemipterous ( 


insects of genus so-c:illed ; plant-louse. 

The larval aphitbs. however, unequivocally props- 1 
gale, and so frequently, a* quite to parallel the 
eo|iditiou oftho proen'ant Inna* of the iiMslusa-pro- 
dueiiig polypes; and the analogy is both true and 
close of the wimred nude and oviparous female 
aphides to the locomotive male nnd female medusa* j 
and to the malt* amt female modified leaf-individuals ! 
of plants.- thee u, Ltrtures on Com /tti rative Ana- \ 
tomu, led. ix. 

There is, again, in inserts, a fourth imslillcaf ion of. 
the indmdti:il, ill relation to the sexual fiuictioii. I 
allude to that remarkalile slat*; of the aphis, which, 
like the working Ih*i*. is an arrested stage of I lie I 
female, constituting the la rvipa roiis individual, but 
which propagates iiy a kind of intenial gemmation, 
without M'xuul concourse in her own person. She ! 
possesses, however, the female organs ; but. emit rari- • 
w is«* to tho working lN>e, Hie external and accessory I 
parts of the npitaratus an* wauling, « liilst tin* in<'i«* j 
essential organs aro extremely active —Ibid. led. 
xviii. 

ApborUm. s. [Or. n^opiff/iof.] Maxim; pre- 
cept contnicttMl into a short sentence*. 

He will easily discern how little of truth then* is 
in the imiltitude; and though sometimes they are ( 
tlnttereil with tlial aphorism, will hardly iielieve the j 
voice of the people to la? tho voice of Uud. Sir T. 
Browne, Vnb/nr Erronrs. 

I shall at present consider tho aphorism, that a 
mnn of n-ligion and virtue, is a more usefttl, and 
consequently a more valuable member of a cuniuiu- 
n it y.— Buffers. 

What in n'nlity has no qualities 1ms no existence 
in thought— il is a logical nonentity: lienee o enn- 
verso. the sehftlnstie aphorism, ‘nouentis nulla sunt 
pnedieata.* Sir W. Ilmniltuu, biffie. i. 77. 

Yi*s, history will prove Shaki-spear's aphorism , 

' that there is magic in a name,’ especially for the I 
working of evil . -Arturs Strickland, Lives of the j 
Qhc'-hs of England, Henrietta Maria. 

Ruttiiignll these point stogetlier, we ms* how much 
wider was tin* intellectual range of tragedy, and Imw 
(sinsiilcrabie is I he mental progivss which il la-tokcus, 
as compared with tho lyric nnd gnomic poetry, *»r, 
with the seven wise men and their authoritative 
aphorisms, which formed tin* glory, mid marked the 
limit of the preceding century. — Grata, History tf 
Greece, pt. il. ell. Ixvii. 

Apborismer. a. Writer or rchitcr of apho- 
risms. Hare. 

We may infallibly «wurft ourselve*, thnt it will as 
well agree with monarchy, though all the trtlie of 
aphorismers and politicoaters would persuade us 
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then* lie secret and mysterious muons against it.— 
Milton, Of Reformation in Enyland, b. ii. 

Aphoriamio. adj. After the iqanner of an 

aphorism. 

The style of Junius is a sort of metre, the law of 
which is a lailanee of thesis and antitlawis. When 
lie gels out of this aphmdsmir metre into a sentence 
or five or six lines long, nothing can exceed the 
slovenliness of tho English. Horne Tnnke and a 
long siMiteuce seem the only two antagonist s that 
were tor> much for him. SI ill the autitheslsof Junius 
is a mil antithesis «)f images or thought, but the 
antithesis of Johnson is rarely more than verbal.— 
Vtderidye, Table Talk. 

Apborlat. s. Writer of npliorisms. 

lie took this occasion nf farther cli*aring and 
juslifving what Ik* had written ngainst the aphorist. 
— Me! son. Life of Bishop Bull, p. 2M. 

Apboriatioallj. adv. In the form of an 

aphorism. 

These lu'irur carried down, seldom mis* a cure, as 
Hippocrates doth likoways aphoristically tell us.— 
liar rey . 

Aphrodisiac, s. [Gr. dtfinnhninrrc ■- - flp|HT- 
tniniiifv tO' , AvV" , ‘'«ri/,or Ycmw.] That which 
excites to sexual intercourse. 

The i*fliidicd root ts used ns nn aperient, ami in 
visceral obstruction*. 1 {c|iiiI(* 1 to Ik* nn aphrmli - 
i sine. Lindlty, Mtdical Botany, in voc. ' Eryugiutu 
muritimuni.’ 

Apiarist, a. Our who studies the nature of, 
or breeds, Ihts. 

Aristotle's sentiments seem to have been miieli 
nmn* correct, and not very wide of what some of 
our Is'st modern apiarists linvu advanced.- Kirby 
and Sih-ncc. ii. lit. (Ord VS.) 

Apiary, s. [Lat. tipitirium - plftCG for boos.] 
j Place where lices are kept. 

Those who are skilled in Im-ch. when they sit a 
foreign swarm approaching to plunder their liiies, 
have a trick lo divert them into some ueigldiouriiig 
aphtry, them to make what hnvock they please*.— 
Swift, 

Apical, ndj. Kelatiiij* to, or constituting, an 
Apex. 

In Ihe outer inyer arc developed distinct, linn, 
and opaque cartilages, Ihe iicurapophyscs, which, in 
the young sturgimu, are two superimposed pares hi 
eacli side, the basal portion Imundmg the m uni 
canal, the apical port mn Ihe parallel canal filled I i,v 
liliroiis elastic ligiimeiiL and adipose tissue: tibiae 
Ibis is tiic single cartilaginous neural spine.— (>«■» a, 
beta ns on C»mimrutire Anatomy, lect.iii. 

Apiece, ndn. To the part, or share, of each. 

I have to-uight dispatched sixtirn businesMs, a 
inoiitirs length apirve, by nil abstract of success. 
Shah spate, Alt's well that ends will , iv. 3. 

< Inc cony of this paper may serve a dozen of yen, 
which will 1 m* less t nan a farl iiiug apiece. <Vir//7. 

TiIhti'uh now stepped forward in the name of In* 
adopted sou, to Im'sIowoii I lie citizen* nlargisseoi 
sixty scstcrci's apiece. Merit'll fr. History of tin 
Romans under the Empire, i'll, xliii. 

Apicces. tide. Ill pieces. Obsolete.. 

Yb'ld up my sword? that'* Hebrew ; 

I’ll be first cut apieces. Btamnoul and Fletcher, 
Little Fn "A 'sneytr. ii I. 
He will knap the sfiears a pit as with Ins 
f Itr. 11. More, Antidote nyainst A theism. 

Apish, adj. 

1. Havin'? tin* finalities of an a{N' ; imitative. 

Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy, apish tuition 
Limps after, in base awkward imitation. 

Shakes pear, Richard II. ii. 1 

2. Foppish; affected; silly. 

lleeause T cannot H:it|lcr, nnd look ftiir, 

Hurk with french m ils and apish courtesy, 

1 must be held a rancorous enemy. 

Slinkcs/uae. Richard III. i. L 
All tiiis is but apish sophistry ; nnd to give it a 
name divine and excellent is abusive nnd nnjie*l. - 
Glansillc. 

. ninomy sits t lie quiTii ; 

Till happy chance reverts the c ruel scene; 

And apish folly, w it]i her w lid resort 

Of wit and jest, disturbs the* solemn court. Vrwr . 

Apishly. ado. In an apish maiiuer; fop- 
pishly ; conceitedly. 

So \ipishly rouinuizi tig. that the word of commniid 
Still was set down in Latin.- -Milton, Areamfdf "■ 
Sin is generally no apishly crafty, nn to hide* it« ,,r 
under the colours and liuwksof goodness undhorraty. 
— Jeremy Taylor , Artificial Handsomeness, p. l* r ». 

Apftthnots. s. Attribute suggested by 
Apish; mimicry; foppery. 

.My apishness hns*pnid tho ransom for my 
and Hi'tlt lit \\\wrty. -Congreve. 

it [deism I was troaksl with thnt contempt nM 
Riiited, and was due, to the apishness of foreign 
manual — Bishop Wartmrto n, Sermons* 
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Apfopat. adv. With quick palpitation 

0 there he comes — Welcome, my bully, my hark ; 
ggftd, my hqftrt in Rone apitpat for you, — Con grerc. 

Aplomb, s. [from the French advert) aplomb, 
in the way of settling down perpendicu- 
larly.] Settling down into its fit place ns 
naturally as if by simple gravitation. See 
Plumb. 

All throe advantages were appreciated by Tsniis. 
DclilH*ratoly anil silently feeling bin aplomb, know- 
. Jug bis own prerogatives, lie determined to rust olf 
the incubus hh soon as thn opportune hour should | 
arrive— Sir f. Palgrave, Uitinry of Aurmandg awl 
of England, \\.m. 1 

Apooalypte. «. [Gr. fiiroiroXryfuc ; from «7Tu 
» from, KaXvirrw ■» conceal.] 

1. Hook of Revelation. 

With this throne of the (dory of the Father com- 
jiare the throne of the Son of (hid, ns seen in the 
npai'a/mm.-T. 1/unut, Theory of the Earth. 

‘J. Revelation ; disclosure. 

() for that wnruiiig voire which he who saw 
Th' apocalyime heard cry in Iniiv’n aloud. 

Milton, Paradise Lari, iv. I. 

A company of giddy heads will take upon them to 
detlue how many shall lx* saved, and who dimmed, 
in a parish; where they shall sit ii) hcnvi*ii: inter. I 
pret apocalypses, and those hidden mysteries to j 
private iiersoits, times, and plaees, ns their own ! 
spirit informs them! Marion, Anatomy of Milan- \ 
coaly, p. H77. | 

Nor do J think any of the lenru«d will dispute 1 
that fain mis treatise to lie a com plot*' body of civil ■ 
knowledge, and the revelation or rather the npocn- 
lypsc of all slate area mi. Swift, Tate of a Tul), in- . 
trial. • | 

Apocalyptic, adj. ’Pertaining to an apo- 
calypse or ivvchiliou. 

As if, forsooth, there eniihl not. he so much ns a 
few bouses lin'd, a few ships taken, or any other 
enlamitoiis aeeident belli II this litlle eorner of (lie 
world, but that some apnea/yptick ignoramus or 
other must presently lind ami piek it out of some 
nl in si-, I Martyred prophecy ni K/ekiel, Daniel, or I lie 
Uncial mil.- South, Si minus, v. .17. 

Apocalyptic, s. One who delivers ail apo- 
calypse. Karr. 

the divine upoealyptirk, writimr after Jerusalem 
was ruined, might teaeli ll i what tin id Je- 
rusalem must lie *. not im earth, but from hea\ . 
Apne. xxi. 2. -Liyliffool, Mine* (tuna*, p. 1<*7. 

Apocalyptical, adj. Same as A punt- 
lyptic. Karr. 

If we could understand that scene, at the opening 
of this ii j Him l y plica l theatre, we should lind it a 
represen l:il ion of the majesty of our Suiiour.- 
T. Iiarml, Theory of the Earth. 

They are light and giddy-headed, much symbol- 
izimr hi spirit with our ajmenlyptieat zealot s amt 
licry interpreters of Daniel and oilier prof' K 
whereby they often soothe or rather f.ml 1 henisehe* 
into some illumination, which really |>ro\cs Iml 
some egregious dotage. limn II, JaKi cs, i. (1. 

Apocrypha, s. [(Jr. liang/w,."-] Nonea- 
uouictil scriptures. 

We hold ie>t the apocrypha for saered, as we do 
tho holy su-iptiire, but for bumaii compositions. 
Itook*r. 

Apocryphal, adj. 

1. Not rnnonicnl ; of uncertain authority. 

Jerom, wlio sail h. Hint all writinirs not eanoniral 
Me apocryphal, uses not the title apocryphal as the 
rest of the fathers ordinarily have done, whose cus- 
tom is mo to name, for the most part, only such as 
might not puhliekly Im* irnd or divulged. -//iW,i r. 

2. Contained in the apocrvplia. 

To*pcak of her in th# words of the apocryphal 
writers, wisdom is glorious, and never liidctli away. 

A thlison, 

S. Of doubtful credit.. 

a. Of thin i/s. 

Many a/nvryphal pamphlets (let lilt ' who likro 
them call them books . Imve bts*n of late years writ 
Hiid licensed. wbicb endeavour to eoiifut" tbe esta- 
blished hi id known doctrine of our church, and all 
reformed elmrelies in Europe ; and maintnin posi- 
tions which are evidently Kociiiinu, Popish, or rcla- 
iriuu. — Itishop Hi rime, liana ins, p. .14. 

All your lights and calls, 

Are but apocryphal and false. 

Butler, Hmlihra s, iii. 2. 

b. Of person*. 

Who shall take ymir word ? 

A whoreson, upstart, apocryphal captain V 

11. Johsoh, Alchemist. 

Apocryphal, a. (there is no reason why it 
jthould not be used in the singular number ; 
in which case it is equivalent to n/iocn/p/ton, 
the Greek singular, though not natural- 
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ized, in English, of A pocry pli n.) Same J 
as Apocrypha. * j 

Nicephoros ami Annstaslus, upon Mur only nr- ! 
count (RM l.'slier tIliukN), because they wen* inter- ■ 
pointed and corrupted, did rank these epistle* i.. 1 
tbe number of ajmeryphuls. - J.Jhmmcr , l aic of : 
Ecclesiastical Antiquity, p. til). 

Apocrypblcal. adj. Doubtful ; not uu- j 
thentic. Mure. , | 

Tho bishopN in thin synod, being destitute oM 
scripture proof and aiitbeutie tradition for their 
image-worship, ls?tnok themselves to certain a/v i- 
cryphical ami ridiculous stories. Mst’lmrles the great 
ol iservcd. —Bishop Pull, Corruptions of the Church 
of Home. 

Apodal, adj. [Gr. Jiroi'c, -ori)i;«^ without 
foot.] Destitute of actual feet, their equi- 
valent ft, or their analogues: (used in Zoo- j 
l at/ if with the latter sense). j 

Such [llslies] ns an* entirely destitute of ventral 
fills Hit; termed I'isccs nisidos. lM*ing, as it were, , 
ffj^s/fl/nr foot less tlahc*.-- Sluiie, Zoology, ch. iv. (Uni 1 

The apodal cntnzoifnrm lan'n*, in which the seg- 
ments of the Issly are obscurely defined, ns those of 
most Dipt era, llymciinplcni.nml of some Colcopicrn 1 
with very rudbneiital firt, have a simple ventral 
liervoiiM chord, almost ns devoid of ganglionic en- ’ 
largcmcnts iih in tin* Neiuatoiden and Inlidu*: it is, 
however, usually relatively shorter, failing to it*aeb 
the posterior evt remit v of the Issly, mid the tine 
nerves pass otr on earn side and radiate from the 
extremity. them, Evt it ns on Cum pa rat ice Ana- 
tomy, lect. xvi. 

Apodictic. adj. [(Jr. liirat nVm-nr.] De- 
monstrative; in the way of demonstra- 
tion. 

I.oiric Js not only a science, but a demonstnitive | 
or apodictic science. Sir IF. Hamilton, Logic, i. 12. 

Thus it npis'ars that Aristotle possessed no single 
term by which to designate the general science of 
which he was the |iriiiei(Mil author amt Imisher. . 
Analytic nod opntlucfir, with topic (ciiuivuh-ul to 
dialectic, and includimr sophistic), were so many, 
sjMM-ial names by which lie denoted particular purl's 
or particular applications of Umw.—lhid. i. h. ; 

The argumentation is from u similitude, there-* 
fore not aiHuhctivk, or of evident demonstration. 
Robinson, Endoxa, p *2:i. J 

Apodictlcal. adj. Same as Apodictic. 1 
June. | 

Iloldimr nil apodictlcal knowledge. siiul nil assured l 
know Inline of it ; verily, to persuade their apprelnm- j 
sious otherwise were to make an Kuelid b-lieie that ; 
there were more than one centre in a circle — Sir 1 
II mime, Valya r Ermurs. 

Wo can say nil id the immlicr three; therefore tlie ■ 
world is p**rf«*et. 'l'obit went. and bis doir followed i 
him; therefore there is a world in Ihe iiuhui, wen* 
an arpiimcnt as a/Hn/ictical. -tilannllc. 

Apodictlcally. adr. Dcmoiirtm lively. 

XI r. Alede’s synehrmiisius him* apm/ictically true 
to anyone Mini lias hut a eonijieleney of wit and 
patience to pcnise tliem.— Hr. II. More, Mysh ry of 
ttmllincss, p. 175. 

Apodixia, s. Demonstration. 

This initrld taste of a iles|n*rsite will, if lie had not 
afterwards yiven an apofh.r'>s ill the battle, upon 
w hat platform lie hadpmicctcdnMd raised that hope. 

Sir (l. thick. History of Kmy Richard HI. p. isu. 

Apodoait. A, [(Jr.J In li thr/ii Appli- 

cation or latter pari of a similitude j con-j 
elusion of a proposition. 

'I lie apostle puls lords, and that for the honour rf 
Christ, of whom lie was to infer .tv nrpios ; the naiin* , 
of Christ lH*im< not to he polluted with the nppelia- 
t toll of ail idol; for his 111 miosis must hale l»i*«*»i j 
ollierwisi* irti/uiie.— J/ci/e, Apostasy of the laUr 
Tinas, p. Ut. 

ApodouH. adj. Having no feet : (a less ge- 
neral term than Apodal.) 

Amongst larva* there are two classes of movers — 
opinions larva*. or those that move without legs - 
mid |Mslaie larva 1 , or those that move h a v means of 
legs, hirhy and Sin mr, Iii/rmincfion to Eatomo- , 
loijy, ii.272. (Onl31S.) __ ! 

Apodyterlum. s. | Lut. from (Jr. ii™ rriipiov 

place for stripping fur t he batlt.j Robing- . 
room. J {are. ! 

(■oitiir out of the eon vcs*nt ion -house into the n/m- , 
d yttrium, Mr. W. Ih-gers, one c^f his ( King .lames 
* 11. | retinue, said, Sir, this roiiviH-alinii-lumsc is the 
pints; wherein they confer degrees.- /w/t ^ of A. » uod , ; 
p. m i 

Apogee, x. [Gr. nVo-from, >»/^ earth.] 
Point in its orbit nt which any heavenly! 
body is at its maximum distance from the | 

earth. , ^ .. i 

The sun In his apoyce in distant from the Centro t 
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of the enrtli 1 5.1(1 ncini-diametcra of the earth, hut in 
his ix*rigce I t M. — lJr. II. More, A sir. Crop. Eotcs 
to Ins Sony of the Soul, p. B7l). 

Tlie micientH, wjio regarded the earth as Isdug the 
mitre of our system, iiHturnlly )iniil the imiMt atten- 
tion to these points; hut the mislenis have eharnred 
them for aphelion and perihelion, so that Ih vup-yie 
of the snn is now the aphelion of the earth, and the 
perihelion of the kUii trie same as the perijris; of the 
enrlli - Rncyelnpadin Metrojtolitaua. 

When Arwieiiel found by observation the apnyte 
or the miii to Is* situated too Tar back, he ventured 
Incorrect Ptolemy ‘ k statement of its motion. Ihit 
when Alsiul-Wela Jiad really discovered the varia- 
tion of the imsm’s motion, lie did not cipresn it hy 
means of an epicycle. If he had done so. lie would 
have made it un necessary for T.velio Drain* at a later 
P 1 riod to make the same discovery.— IV/nirrll, Ilis- 
f'>ry of Si initijic Idms, b. i. ell. viii. 

Apogeum. s. Same as Apogee. Obsolete. 

I ll** Min in his apnyaon placed, 

Ami when it luoveth next, must needs descend. 

Fairfax. 

It is yet not agreed in wind time, precisely, tho 
iifmytiim iihM.iicth (mu decree .— Sir T. llrowui, 
Vnhjnr Ermurs. 

Apographs!, adj. Relating to a copy. Harr. 

Parallel plnecs -no where cIm* extant hut in thine 
apocryphal or iipnyraphat pieces, either hs citations 
out of. or nlhi-ii>iis In them. hr. Jjc, iJissvrtutio 
Tin t'lny ica, i.*lut : 17,V_». 

Apologetic, adj. In Ihe way of an apology 
lor any thing or pcixni. 

Hey wi sul sage, 

Tho apoloyt tie Allas of the state. 

Choice Dmlli ry. S,mys and Sonnets, llgfl. 
Apoloffctical. adj. Same as Apologetic. 
Mure. 

The principal mark which 1 aim nt, throughout 
ihe whole body of ihe discourse. Is’ing an uys)/n- 
m tical defence of the power and providence of (iml, 
his wisdom, his truth, his justice, his goodness and 
merer. —Ilaki will, Apofoyy, preface. 

If, liy looking on what is past, thou hast deserved 
that name Jot' reader . 1 am willing Mini shmiMst 
yet know more hy that which follows, un opotoyttical 
dialogue. It. Jmisnu. fm tosh r. 

To begin an apology for these nniiuadvemoiis, 
which I write against the rem oils lint it in defence of 
JSiiMvlymnuus; since the preface, which was pur- 
]»oM*Iy sr*t ls*foi*o them, is not thought nnnloycticat 
enough; it will he ls*si to acquaint ye, rcnilers.lH’foro 
other things, what the meaning was to write tliem 
in that manner which 1 did.-- Milton, Apology for 
Sun cl ym no us. 

Twelve ycares agoo T wrote a little apolopeticnl 
h'tler for thiniiHrringc of jicrsons ecelesinstienle. 
lit shop Halt, Honour of married Clergy. (Ord MS.) 
ApoiogUt. s. One w ho makes un apology ; 
pleader in favour of another. 

• Hut hLsehntiUH Uadls-rtus, the ajn legist, his dis- 
eiple at t'orhey.aiul afterward < alihot, has performed 
nil uiilueky service (o hi*, fraud's memory.- - Sir 
Francis Fa/gran 1 , History of England aud Xor- 
vnniily, i. 27»». 

These princely endownciils and charities liau« 

ii adduced hy the apologists of Kiclianl ns proofs 

that he was innately ami sincerely pious. J. II. 
Jtssc, Mi nioirs of King Richard III. ell. \ i. 

This more plainly appeal's from Ihe writings of 
tin* Christian uju>l.'.;ists of those times against thn 
Itcatliens ohji cling to them.- Itishop Hull, Corrup- 
tions of the ( 'hurch vf Rome. 

Apologize, v. n. IMcad in favour of any 
person or thing. 

It will he much more seasonable to reform than 
apologize or rhetoricatc; and therefore it imports 
those who dwell secure to look alumt them.— l)r. 
II. More, Decay of Christian Du ty. 

With for. 

1 ought to apologize for my indiscretion in the 
whole undertaking. Archbishop Wake, /‘reparation 
for l hath. 

The translator needs not analogize for his choice 
of this pirn*, which was maun in his childhood.— 
l*o pi , Preface to Statius. 

)le not only cnncellcd his illegal commissions; lie 
not only gmntiil a general pardon to all the male- 
contents; but he publicly mul solemnly njudogisi d 
for his infraction of the laws.— Macaulay, History 
of England, eh. i. 

Apologlzer. 8. Doli'iidcr. 

His apoUnjisrrs labour to free him; laying tlie 
fault of the errors fathered upon him unto the 
charge of others. — J. Hannur, View of Ecclt 
si ust iml Antiquity. 

Apologue, s. * [Fr. apologue."] Fable. 

An apologue of .lOsop is beyond a syllogism, amt 

S ri (verbs more powerful than demonstration— Sir 
’. Browne, Vulgar Er roues. 

Some men are remarked for pleasantness in rail- 
lery ; others for apologues upd apposite diverting 
stories.— Lock^ * 4 

Apolofuer. tt. Fabler. Mare. 

A mouse, nitli an apologer [apologuer] was 
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brought up in a client, there rod with fragment* of 
broad nml cheese. - Burton, Anatomy gf Melancholy, 

^ Why may not n sober apgfogcr [npnlnguer], bo 
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these disease* which have hoen classed together by 
mmologists.nnd will also necount for the inconsistent 
subdivisions nnd iiiiiiiInt of species which they have 
enumerated.— Wardrop, Disease of the Heart. 


pcniiiitoii. who hrhi^ iiis burtlieii to pool the con- Apoplfectlcal. adj. Same US Apoplectic. 
Ihgratmus of fiery mlsf-Wahrhouse, Apology for W U J 11 


Jjcarniny, ji. 2.XS : IrtM. 

Apology. s. [Hr. diroXoyifl.] 

1. Vindication in the way of extenuation or 
excuse. 

In her fnoo excuse 
t ’nine prologue, and apolot/y t oo prompt ; 

Which with bland words at will she thus address'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 854. 

With for. 

It '»s nut my intention to make an apology for my 
: some will think it nmla no excuse, iiml others 
will receive none. — Dryden. 

L shall neit her trouble llie reader nor myself with 
any apology for publishing of these sermons ; for if 
they I*’, in any measure, truly servieenhlo to the 
fur which they art* designed, I do not see what n/m- 
logy is ncci-ssary ; anil if they be not so, I am sure 
none vnu lie sulHcicnl .— Archbishop TiUotson. 

•J. Defence : (generally with special refer euro 
to Plato’s Ap'doqy, i.e. Defence of Socra- 
tes). 

Bishop Watson's * Apology for the THhlo,* is a good 
Ivonk with a bad title. No apologf , in the common 
meaning of tiie term, was wanted — Robert Hall. 
Aponeurosis, s. [C«r.] In Anatomy . Ex- 
jiiinsiou of a tendon. 

When a evsfc rises near tiie orifice of (ho artery, it 
is fnrnusl by the apom nrosis that runs over the 
vessel, wliieli bwonies excessively expanded.- -Sharp, 
Surgery. 

This structure is comparatively thill over I he an- 
terior part of the muscle, hut much moro dense and 
resisting posteriorly, in which direction it is eoiiti- 
minus with the aponeurosis of tlio pharynx.— 
Holden, Manual of Dissection. 

Apophthegm, s. [(«r. a* Jpftyfw.] Senten- 
tious saving; maxim. 

We may magnify the apophthegms, nr reputed 
replies of wisdom, ii hereof army arc to Is* si*cn in 
I.nTtins and Lycnsthcnes.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Hr roars. 

By fivipieiit conversing with him, and seal tering 
short a pot ht gins, and little pleasant sturies. and 
making useful ajiplicatimis of them, his son was, in 
his itifiinry. taught to abhor \anity and vicn as 
monsters. ‘ /. Walton, Life of llishop Sanderson. 

I had a mind lo eulleet and digest such observa- 
tions ami apophthegms ns tend to the proof of that 
great assertion, \11 is vanity.- -Prior. 

The .lews were guided by (ho proverbs of (heir 
wise king, and a moral apophthegm was attributed 
to each of the seven sages of (J recce. — Sir (I. V. 


Bare. 

Wo meet with tlio snmo complaints of gravity in 
living 1 hmI1(*s, when tlio faculty locomotive seems 
alKilislusl : ns may lie oliscrved in supporting per- 
tAlns inebriated, nrioplretieid, or hi lipothymics amt 
awrvmings. Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Krnmrs. 

In no ajmphvtical ease, ha found extrnVnsnted 
blood, makiiiK way from tho ventricles of the brain.- - 
Durham. 

Apoplex. x. Apoplexy. Obsolete. 

Present punishment pursues his maw, 

AVIihi surfeited and swcll’d, the isnonek raw 
lie lienrs into the bath ; whence waul of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex , intestate death. 

Dr mien, Juvenals Satires, i. 

Preternatural sleep and preteninturnl watching 
are altogether inconsistent; mid therefore an a/si- 
pier ami a frenzy are in no w r ise incident In. the 
same |s*rson nl the same tiuio.— Smith, Portrait 
of Old Age, p.131: HUM. 

An apoplex falls under a double consideration s 
either as it is a disease, or as it is a symptom.-- Ibid, 
p. 223. 

Out upon her I she's ns cold of her favour as an 
apoplex, ■ Beaumont and Fletcher, Phdasler. 


How docs his a/nailexf 
Is that strong on him still? Jl. Jonsnn, Val/tone. 
This apoplex will, certain, lie his end. 

Sltakespear , , Henry IV. Part If. iv. t. 


§3ftiins oysntr 9 mem nt g a w » jl ■»» • n.n, r. , 

Whether they resemble an a implex % or n re only Apoatfttixo. V • M 
fainting, &e. Mamhvdlc, Tivatise on the Hy/m. another. 
ehondriac and Hysteric Passions, p. 27U : 178u. 

Apoplexed. part. adj. Seized with un apo- 
plexy. Bure. 

Sense, sure, you have. 

Else could you not have motion ; hut sun* Mint sense 
Is apnplex'd, Shakes/xar, Hamlet, iii. 4. 

Apoplexy, s. [_(5r. <r iri»7r-\i/{iv ~ stroke.] Slid- j 
den extravasation of blood within the sub- 1 
stance of tlio brain, followed by loss of 
consciousness, stertorous breathing, and 
other symptoms. 

Apoplexy is a sudden abolition of all tlio senses, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the stoppage or Ihellux uud rellux of the nm- 
nial spirits through the nerves destined for those 
niotioiis. -Arlaitfnwf, On l lie Mature and Choice if 
Aliments. 

IVan* is a Very apoplexy, Ictluiifry : mulled, deaf. 

Bhi'py, insellsjlile. - Shakes /mar. Variola HHS, iv. Ti. 

A lexer may take away my reason, «>r memory, and , 
an a pupli xy have neither seliso lior understand - 1 
in*.-- Locke. ! 
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apostate spirits, roaity wuir if/wvSat (In the nliraae af 
St.John), to make a lie, as well as to tell one?-. 
S/tencer, Discourse concerning Prodigies, p, 21 M. 

Easily the proud attempt 
( >f spirits apostate, amt tlioir counsels vain, 

Thou ImisI re|K*ll'd. Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. fflO, 

The siegi* of tiloucester was raim*d: the UoynJists 
in every part of the kinfcdoiii worn disheartened : 
the spirit of the imrliaiuoiitary i«rty revived; ami 
the a /nist ate lords, who had lately tied from West- 
minster to Oxford, hastened Imek from Oxford to 
Westininst or. — Macaulay, History rj f Hngtaud 
eh. i. 

ApAatate. v. n. Ai»ostutize ; desert one's 
I religion for nnothcr. Bure. 

' iMaiioinel himsi'lf a instated, -llishop Mountagu, 
Ap/aal to (hesttr, p. l. r »0. 

I'ei-liaps some of these apnstating stars have 
thomdit themselves true, - Bishop l/all, Occasional 
Metiifntinns, llied. -t. 

They do apostate from the fhith, — W'dcocke, Enu. 
lish Protestant's Apology, p. 27. 

Apoatdticoi. adj. After the manner of an 
apostille. Burr. 

All mankind stixid condemned In the apostatical 
ns»t of Adam .— Arehhishnp Usher, Religion of the 
illicit nt Irish and Britons, eh. i. 

An heivtienll and a/mstalicall church .— Jtishon 
Hall, li. cnaciler. 

The de\il,* when ho brought in this a/mstatiral 
dort rine ; canonization] mnoturst Christians, swerved 
but little from Ins ancient method of seducing man- 
kind. Meitc, A postasy of the later Times, p. 1 1, 


Forsake on(*’s religion for 


hey now generally apostatize from their oxiu 
cause, helve* I heir own eouseicuciv -Dean Martin 
Lett, rs, p. ^ 

helix ing the Mahometans, let us tnkc a short viexv 
of thane Christian, though a/mstatized nuil degene- 
rately CliriMian. Worthington, Miseitlanies, p. gji. 
None revolt iVnlu tin' lliitll, lurausi' they mu^l lint 
look upon a xxoiiuni to liN after her, hut Intium* 
they an* nMraineil from the |>er pel ration or their 
lust h, if wanton glances and khidiiinus tlioughtH 
laid been |N<ruutted liy the gn^iel, they would liaxo 
a/mslatizt d nex'erl lieless. lit alley. 

Apostomate. p. a . Become an aposlcinc. 

Burr. 

There is can* to be taken in abwessi's of the bnnsi 
nnd belly, in danger of blinking inxxaids; jet, by 
opi ning t Ins.* too soon, they sometimes apostrnnde 
again, and Is'come I'rude. M is, man. .Surgery, 
These are no mean smiresof hlasjiheiuy, not uiilx 
diiiping buses 1 1ll* divine lawgiver, but dashing xx ilfi 
a lie'll hand again.d the justice ami purity *f timl 
himself; as these ensuing serintnres, plainly ami 
freely handled, shall verify, to tin- launehing of that 
old ,i/,us(, mat ,d eiToiir. —Milton, Titraehordon. 


Aporrliifia. *. [Or. - flowing-off, Apoitem4tloB . nl'mi ajioslra..'. 


Opinion, eh. xi. 

Apophthegmdtlc. adj. In the manner of tin 
apophthegm ; drilling in npophthegms. 

A/iophthegmatir .Manuel winds up ill this pithy 
way: ‘A .Minister must perish ! * — to which the 
Amphitheatre responds: 'Tons, Tons, All, All!'— * 
Carlyle, Thu French Rerolution, pt.ii. h. v.ch. viii. 
Apophthegm&tlcal. adj. Sumo uh Apo- 
phthcgmatic. Barr. 

At the end i*»f the satire] is thn first usn I have 1 
vs-ii. nf a witty n/ioUieymatical comparison of a 
libidinous old mail.— T. War ton, History of English 
Poetry, iv. :’A. n. 

Apophthcgmatist, s. Collector of apo- 
phthegms. 

A p's-t or orator should send to the apathy mat is! 
for his wntences. ■ ■ Arbuthnot and Pojie, Marti nus 
Se.rihlcrns, eh. xiii. 

ApophyaU. s. [Or. diro'ib.i ^ send forth.] 
In Anatomy. Projection in a bone for the 
•insertion of a muscle. 

Osteoloners have very well oWrved, that the parts 
npiHTtaining to the hones, which stand out at a dis- 
tance rrmn their InmIicn, an* eit licr the adnatc or the 
enate parts, either the eiiiiihywM or tiie a/mphyses of 
the 1 Mines. -Smith, Portrait of Old Aye , p. 17(7. 

Apoplectic, adj. 11 dating to an apoplexy, i 

A liuly was seixcii with an apoplectic ! fc lit, which 
afterwards terminated in some kind of lethargy. • 
Wist man. Surgery. 

By the older writers an apoplectic (It hail always 
been considered to tw* the etrnet of some mechanical 
compression upon the brain ; hut pathologists xven* 
long liefore they susjKi'ted that the cause of such 
coiiyiri'sslon was eommonly to be. found in a heart 
whose Puiel ions were disordered Siu-h 


from anything.] Ellluvimn ; etinuiulion ; 
something emitted by nnother. Obsolete. 

The ivason of this he endeavours to make out by 
atomical aporrlnras, which passing from the mi- 
entail* w<*apoii lothewoiuid.iind being ineorponiled 
with the particles of the salve, carry them tu the 
affected part.— (Hauritte, Scejisis Scicntijiea. 

Apostasy, s. [(ir. ftTiianonc.] Departure 
from \s bat a man has professed: (gene- 
rally applied to rel'ujion). 

The canon laxv defines uonsfacy to lie a wilful 
departure from that state of faith, xvliieh any per- 
son has profes-cd himself to hold in the Christian 
church. Aytiffc, Pan rnon Juris Cannnici. 

The nlTahic archangel lind forexvarn'd 
Adam, by (lire exampli*. to lM'wnro 
A/mstasy, by wlmt Isrfrl in heav’n 
To thosi' apostates. Milton, Paradise Tsist, vii. t.t. 

Vice in us xxens not only wickedness, but apostasy, 
degenerate wiekeduess.-- liishop Sprat. 

With from. 

Whoever do giv« dilTercnt worships must bring 
in more gods ; which is an a/iostasyfrom one Moil. 
liishop Stillinyjli'ct. 

Ap6itata* it. [(ir.] Apostate. Bare . 

So may they all lie awaited quick tlrat Imi 
Apostatas to nature, ns is she. 

Drayton, Epistles, King John to Matilda. 

(Ord MS.) 

Apostate, s. One who has apostatized. 

Apostates in point of faith are, according to the 
civil laxv, subject unto all punishments ordained 
against herd ieks.- -Ayliffc, Par erg, >n JnrisCanoniri. 

Robbing it |tlu; church | as Julian the apostate 
did.— Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 185. * 

Hay, goddess, wlmt ensued when Itnpliael, 

Tlio alfablc archangel, had forewarn'd 

Adaui, by dirt* example, to bewaro 

Apostasy, by wlmt bcfel in lieav’u 

To those apostates, Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 4. 


aymptonK I think it \jfill appear, must necessarily 
be of two kinds; one caused hy clianges in the 
mtemie, anil tlm other by changi.*s In tin* pulmordc 

heart; and this vii^v of the nature of the different . .. .tsi . .. , ... 

kinds of apoplectic fits, simple as it may appear, yet Ap6«tat©. udj. Flllso; tniltorOUS; rcbolllOtlS. 
ilubles a satisfhct-ory ciplanatlon to Iwgiven of the What tnoii: protinhlc account of Mimi ludicrous 
•^kioua anil apparently incongruous symptoms of forms in tho air can be given tliau tlio operation of | 
JOtJ * 


Not lung can be more admirable tlmn the many 
ways nature hath pinxided fiir preventing nr curing 
"ffrvirs; as vuiuitiiigs, iqemt, mat ions, salivations. 
Ac. time. 

Apoateme. s. [Fr. u post f me ; Cr. i) to 
from, 'i>T7 tjpi -• pliioo.J Hollow swelling, 
tilled with purulent matter; abscess. 

Willi ci|Unl propriety xxe inavnlllrm, that ulcers of 
the lungs, or aposti nus of the lirain. do Iuinpcn only 
in I he left side. Sir T. Bromic, Vulgar Lr roars . ' 

The opening of a gust enu n before tin* Hiippuratioii 
1 m< perfeelisl weakeneth the hi*at and r'liueni them 
crude. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Apouterlorl. tide. [Lilt. a = from, posteriori, 
n l)l;t live cjisc of posterior - latter.] Cor- 
relative of Apriori. See that word tor 
explanation. 

Apostle, .v. [(Ir. ^TcfTroAnc i = from, 

ariWu, - send.] IVrson sent with inun- 
dates by another: (particularly applied to 
those whom our Saviour deputed to preach 
the dospel). 

I thought King Henry had resembled thee, 

Tu courage, courtship, and proportion ; 

But all his mind is t.wnt to holiness, 

To number A ve- Maries on lii.s In'mls; 

His champions nro the prophets anil apostles ; 

His weapons, holy saws of sacrnl writ. 

Shakespear, llt nry VI. Part II. i. •"* 

1 am far from pretending iiifalliliility : that would 
he to erect myself into ;ui a/nudtc: a presumption 
in nnv one that cannot confirm wliut he wijs by 
miracles.— hxhr. 

We knoxv but a small part of thn notion of an 
apostle, by knoxving barely tlmt ho is wait forth. - 
Walts. Ltgivk, 

Hulweriplions were easily collected, and ngeifi 1 * 
eallisl A /miles xven? sent amongst tlio nrllmdo* 
population of Turkey to jnvnch hatred lo the 'lurks 
and devotion Lo Llm Czar of Kumio. The supreme 
diroctioii of tlio wCicty wan unfortiumtcly always m 
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the hands of incapable men, nnd the Apostles were 2. In Grammar. Mark ( ’) list'll to indicate 


often tui ill-Nclectcd tluit the, members who nniihnl 
tu (irons* refused to intrust tli«*m with sums 
of money, Mid feared to eonflde their lives and 
fortunes to their prudence .— Fin fay, History of the 
tirevk Ruvnlutio a. 

ApfatleaHip. s. Office or dignity of ail 
upnstlc. 

Whero. lieciuise fliilli is in too low degree, 

I thought it some a/n mttrship ill mo 

To s|M«k 1 lungs whieh by fail h alone I sis*. Donne. 

tfisl hath orden-d it, that St. Paul hath writ 
epistles; whieh arc all con tim'd within the business 
of his apostteship; nud so eoiituiii nothing hut points 
of Christian instruction.— Locke. 

Ap^stolate. *. ■ Apostlcship ; mission. 

• Himself [St. Pnnl] and his brethren in the apos* 
tohttr. ' Kiilingbrck, Sermon*, n. 1 is. 

When ono considers the volumes that have hmi 
lien* II I led with romanci*. both of the grave, nud the 
lighter kind, it might almost incline one to suspw-t 
something mure than a men* Arabian wbimsey in the 
liypolliesis of the lunar npostolak.— Coventry, Phi* 
l, 'mon, emiv. iii. 

Apostfote. atlj. Taught by the apostles; 
belonging to mi npostle. 

Their oppositions in liiaiiitonanooof publick super- 
stition against aposlulkk endeavours were vain and 
frivolous. I looker. 

Or when* did 1 at sure tradition strike, 

Provided still it wen* apbsfolkk. 

I h- m I tu. Wad and Panther. 

In vain, alas, you seek 

Tim ambitious t it le of aphsto/irk. Ibid. 

Tin* glorious troop apbstoHke, 

The prophets’ worthy company. 

W ither, Hum nr*, ,( e. p. 120 : 1023. 

Such biased vlsiom^him inspire 
Till 111* nijos/otkk hero wakes. 

Bishop Patrick. Poems, <<V. p. 25: 1710. 

Such infringement is a violation of the conditions 
of the compact with the Stale, and therefore nn 
nlleiK'e against the state, quite apart from the eon- 
nuli-riil ion Hint it is also nil olleiire against the apas- 


totie precept of order as interpreted and applied in 
i' exP > inir arrnmrviui’iits.- (iladstniie, The St 


State in 


its A'e.V ns iritli the Church, eh. viii. § 2 ID. 

Apostolical, atlj. Same ns Apostolic. 

. They Mi'kn ' .r ledge not that the church keeps any 
thing as ni , ' ’ at which is not found m *’ 
apostle's writings, in what other records soever it be 
found. Hooker. 

In Ungland, to which we must now direct, our 
roganl. the eoiirse of events was widely ditfcrcut 
from that whieh we have just reviewed. Her Ke- 
fonnatioii, through the Providen«*e of (»od. sue- 
eeedisl in iii:iiiitiiiiiiiur the unity mid continuity or 
the Chureh in her apostolical ministry.' (Hailstone , , 

The state in its JK ration * with the Cltureh, ch.vii. 

5 im. 

ApostoilcaUy. ado. In the manner of tne 
apostles. 

Those that are sincerely and fervently good, it 
eaiuiot lmt inn I, i* llieiii have an anlipatliy against 
what is evil, and discern them that bear themselves 
never so apostohcalty, arid yet are not right at the 
bottom, In he lmt h.\ poerilesaiul lyiirs .—Dr. II. More, 

Stern Chit reins, eh. iii. 

II" that is rigidly ami opostolieolly sped with her 
[the church's' invisible arrow. -Milton, Of Jt*for * 
m dion in Fngtond. h. ii. 

Apostoll calnc as. .v. Attribute suggested by 
apostolic. 

Thou slialt escape better than any party of men, 
h> reason of thy conspicuous iiinneency. sincerity, 
aiid cxcniplarity of life and unexceptionable apm- 
t olieatiu'g* at duttr\w\-' Dr. H. More, Sen-n Chn relies, 
eh. viii. 

Aoostollca. *, Sect which professed to imi- 
tiito the apostles, wandering up nnd down 
without shoes or inoufv, and preaching. 

l might hero run through a great number of tho 
oid licre-dcs. in which the papists consent with the 
aiieieut lieretieks. -The apostatirks, in their VOW of 
Continenee. -Futke, Retentive, p. Ill t. 

Apostrophe. *. [(*r. djrmjrpo^// ;«»-•- from, apotheosis. 
o'of I.,- turn.] 

1. In Mhrtunr. Sudden address. 

He sigh’d ; - the next resource is the full moon, 

Where till sighs are dejmsited ; and now 
It Inppi'ii’d luckily, the chaste orb shone 
As clear as sueli n climate will allow ; 

And J mm’s mind was In the proper train 
To linll her with the apostrophe— ‘ O thoHI 
Of anrdory egotism the Tnisin, 

AVhieh further tu explain would be a truism, 

Jlyiim, Don Juan, xvl, 13. 

Or mark how D’Esprftnihiil, who luw his own 
confused |vny in all tilings, produci* at the right 
moment In Parleineutary harangue, a pocket Crueitlx. 
with the apostrophe : ‘ Will ye crucify him afresh V 
Him. O D’Ksprirotall, without scruple ; -- consider, 
ing what poor stuff of ivory nnd liligns*. he is iuauo 
of 1 — Cart pie, French Revolution, pt. 1. b. hi. cli. vu. 


the omission of a letter or letters in the 
contraction of u word (as tho for thoinjh ; 
rep 1 for reputation) ; and also as a sign of 
the possessive case, singular or plural, fn 
the former instance it premies, in the 
latter, follows the filial *: as the ship* 
sails = the sails of a staple ship; hut’llie 
ships ’ sails = the ‘ sails of more >liips than 
one. In the plural it is no mark of anything 
omitted, as the A.S. possessive was sripn. 
In the singular it stands for the e, as of 
tho fuller form sriprs. The notion that it. 
stands for the possessive pronoun his (in 
fuvour of which the expression for Jesus 
Christ his sake is often quoted) is wholly 
wrong. In the first place? it will not ac- 
count for combinations like the Quern s 
realm, or the childrens bread ; in the 
second, it leaves the s in his itself unex- 
plained ; in the third, the s is the s in palris y 
irdrFiwe, &e. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by ab- 
breviating words with a/nsfra/dn*', and by hipping 
jMilysyllubles, leaving one or two syllables at must. - 
Sirjl. 

Apoatrophlse. v. a. Address by an apo- 
strophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Jlcnner’a manner of ajm- 
stniphuinff Iviiinn'ii.H, nnd siienkimr of him in the 
veninl person ; it is geiienilly applied only to men 
of account.— 

Apostume. .v. [cal achrestic for Aposteme.] 
Tumour tilled with purulent matter. 

How an /iposfiowe in the nn*M , nti , ry,tin , akinB.cnuHi*ii 
ncomumplinii in the purls is npi»aiviil.— Jin mu. 
Apoteleam&tlo. ndj. With a view to linal 
causes, llare. 

It will easily Im* supposed that when this apatites* 
mode, or judicial, list rulogy, obtained linn pnsM-ssinu 
of men's minds, it would lie uur-m-d into iniiiiiner- 
nblo subtle disliiietioiis find e\tnirnir.iiit eomeits; 
nud t he more so, as i xjHTieneeenuld olfer little or no 
cheek to such exercises of fancy and subtlety. - 
Wltnetll, History of the Induct ire Senna *, b. iv. 
eh. iii. 

Apotheca. *. [Lat. apotheca = shop.] Apo- 
thecary’s shop. 

Hu I the master npullieenry] shall ever now nnd 
then visit tli c a potheen, to east out thereof nil drea.ved^ 
+, drugs and etimpositioiis .— Sir IV. Petty, Ad ranee >if' 
U a ruing, p. Pi. 
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yr. a a (aitabati-s 

though it taken up the whole hrendtli of the church, 
together with the dineoiiiemi or j»mi In-sis, and llio 
aim thesis, from north to south. Sir ti. W'hehr, 
Account iff the Churches «/ the primitive Christians, 
p.s2. 

Aposem. s. [I'V. a/iozeme ; (Ir. a-e = from, 
£fiu boil.] Dccwtinii. Obsolete. 

Squirt reads t Jarlh till apnsems grow wild. (Joy. 
Apozemicol. tu/j. Like n decoction. Ob* 
wlete . 

\Viue,t lint isdilute, may wifely nnd profitably In* nd- 
liiliited m nn a /mil in out form in levers. - Whitaker, 
lUo< nl oJ‘ the (/ rape. p. 33. . 

Appair. v. u. Same ns Impair. Obsolete. 
(but lew omen, which fi*nr neither smiiie norwindn 
for apiHiiriny their ijenulie . — Sir T. Elyoi, Cover* 
noiir. Ini. iii, b. 

llieiii- gn-nt Jy appain d. Ham ft, Alma r in. 

I'ur wluv.i> livi-th in th<' school of skill, 

Ami im-ddlHh not with nny world’s Hffn in, 

Forsake! h pumps ami linimni-H that do spill 
’J he luiud's ii-eoui-se to grace's quiet slnira: 

Mis Milt" nufui'iuiic by itoiin iMi opjmir*; 

For fortune is tin* onlv Ps* of thow* 

Which to llio world th"ir wretched wills dispose. 

Mirrourjbr Magistrate*, p. !M<I. 
Appair. r. n. Dcgi ncrale; liccome worse. 
Obsolete. % 

1 see the mon- tied 1 them fnrliere, 

The Worst* 1 1 ley lie fro yen* to yen* ; 

All I lmt lyvetli opimiin fit fast. 

l/aivliiii, Morality of • very Man, Old Play, i. 88. 
App&Iement. s. Depression ; discourage* 
incut : impression of fear. Hare, 

As tin* furious slnudiler of tiiein was a gn-nt dis- 
counigeilii iit mill tippah on nt to thu rest.- Hacoll , 

J list or y nf the Jlciyn of lh nry I II. 

App&U. r.n. [Yr.ptihr- Wnnu* pale.] 
Flight; strike with sudden feat*; depress; 
discourage. 

Whilst sli" spake, her gn at words did appal 
My feeble enunurc. nnd my heart oppress, 

That yet 1 quake nnd trembli- over nil. 

S/u nsi r, Faerie Q men. 
(live with thy trumpet n loud note to Troy, 

Tli* ill dreadful Ajax ; that the appalled air 
May pierce the li<-;id of thy gn-at nnlMitaiit. 

Shakes/* ‘te. Trod US and Cnssida, iv. 5. 

A grievous disease came upon Si-verus, Is-imr ap~ 
palled with age, no Mint he was constrained tu neck 
liis eliniiilier. Stoic. ‘Weilg.) . ... 

TJi«* house of peers was somewhat appalled at this 
alarum ; lmt took time to consider of it till next 
da v.—Jjord Clarendon. 

Um-s neither rage inflame, nor fear appal. 

Nor the block fcarur death I hat saddens all ? Dope. 

Tin* monster curls 

His flaming crest, all other thirst ap/ndt'd, * 

Or sliivi ring Hies, or chunk'd at distance stands. 

Thomson, Seasons. 


, ,, ihomson, {seasons. 

Apothecary, s. One who prepares, sells, or p (| Grow faint ; be dismayed. Mart. 

dispenses medicines. ... . Tu make bis jmut r to ap/ndhn, ami to layle. 

(live me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to Lydgate. 


... ry. 

sweeten my imagination. Shakes/nar, King Lt.ii r, 

Tliev have no other il'M-tor but the sun nud the 
fresh iiir, nud Unit such an one as never sends them 
to the apottn eary.— South. 

With un adjectival sense, as an element in 
tin approximate compound. 

Wand’ ring in the dark, 

Plivsicinns. for the tnv, have found tile lmrk ; 

They, lnh’ring fhr relief of human kind. 

With sharpen'd sight some lviuedieH may llnd : 

Tli’ aputhivary train is wholly lihnd. Jkyden. 

Apothecary, adj. [?] Of a certain colour 
so called. 

1 had for some hours a specimen of Russia .laeolii 
alive: wln*u lving quietly at thelsittoiii of thebiiMii 
it was Moiiielimes nlmast white; hut on passing mv 
iinnd over it, ln*ea»uo instantly of a l»riirlit liwr-n-il, 
or rather, nn n/hdhecary roso-eoloiir. lt^ displayed 
various degrees of this <*ohiiir.— Hate, in Foi'bts ami 
Hanbys Hritish Mollusen. 

la. s. [(ir. inroB’ionie ; arro’ ■ ■ from, 
{how - deify.] Deitieation ; act of adding 
ttuyone to* the number of gods. 

As if it could lie graved nnd painted mnniiiotent, 
or the nails and the liaimner could give it ;ui ap,i* 
thensi*.— South. 

Allots the prince of his celestial lino 
An apotheosis and nles divine. ^ # Oartn. 

ApitheBl*. 8. [dr. duoihmc; oVd ; from, 
rifhipi place.] Place on the south aide 
of the chancel in the primitive churches, 
furnished with shelves one above another, 
on which were books, vestments, and holy 
vessels. 

Thin [the elumecl] being appropriated only to the 
sacrod ministry, is very short from oust to west, 


Lydgate. 

Therewith her wrathftill courage 'gan appall, 

And huuglilie spirits mn-kely to ndavv. 

S/h nsi /-, Fan'ie (purii, iv. it, 2il. 

Appalling, part. adj. ('nosing a feeling of 
terror, dismay, depression, ami faint neks. 

The fact thaft he sum raised in Knglandby taxa- 
ntiou law. in a time not exceeding two long lives, 
Imi-u multiplied fort.vrohl, is strange, ami may nt 
liist siglit seem appalling. Macaulay, History of 
Enyland, eh. iii. 

Appanage, s. [L.Lat. appanuyinm ; Fr. ap* 
punaip : - (litenilly) nllowtmee for bread, 
i. C. pain's or puiu.] Land, or seignioragi 1 , 
set apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

Ho became suitor for tho enrlduiii of Chester, a 
kind of ap/hinage. to Wales, and using to go tu tho 
king’s Mnii.~2ftu.Tm. 

Had he thought it 111, 

That wealth should Is- the apimuage of vv it , 

The (iod of light could ne’er have b«*^-n mo blind. 

To deal it to I he worst of human kind. Siri,H. 

Meath, as the apimmge of royalty, of course, iu*. 
rmed u> tin* Knglish crown; Henry aNsigned tho 
win ip* of it to lluirli de bury, whom he made justiciary 
of Hie realm nnd governor of Duliliu.- V. H. Pear* 
son. Tilt early and middle Ages of England, eli.xxx. 

Apparate. s. Same ns A p p a rut. u s. Marc. 
When* is then mention made of such apparate 
nnd order for pulilick saerilh-es, ns an* besivniing to 
Much a one It— Sheldon, Miracles of Antichrist, y. 27 1 : 
lOltf. • 

Appar&taa. s. [Lat.] Things provided as 
means to any certain enjl (tts the tools of 
ti trade) ; furniture of n bouse ; ammunition 
for war ; equipage ; show ; machine. 

There la in apparatus of things previous, to be 
109 
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adjusted before 1 come to tho calculation itself.— 
Wnatiward. 

Ourselves are easily provided for; it is nothing 
but tho circumstantials, the ppnaratus or niiupagi! 

* of human life, that costs so much— 1 'ope, Jwihrs to 
Gay. 

When, a few venrs Inter, William marched from 
Devonshire to Lmdon, the which lie 

hrouirht with him. though such iin had loupe been m 
constant use on the Continent, and such as would 
now ho regarded a t Woolwich ns rudennd cumbrous, 
excited in our ancestors an admiration resembling 
that which the Indians of America felt for the Cas- 
til inn haniucbusscs. — Macaulay, Military of Eng> 
hunt, ell. iii. 

When to n month nnd alimentary canal are super 
added definite muscular and nervous filaments, a 
heart, a hrenlliim?/i/»/MCjifiM,nml generative organs, 
no douht of the animality of the organism can Is 
entertained. Owen, Uvlurts on Com par alive' Ana 
tinny, in trod. lect. p. H. 

App&rel. s. [N.Fr. apparcil,] 

1. Dress; vesture'. 

] cannot cog and any that thou art this and tlfflt, 
like many of those lisping hawthorn buds. that 
cmiuc like women in men's apparel, mid smell like 
Jhirklershury in siinpling time.— -Shakesjwar, Merry 
trine if Windsor, iii. 3. 

2. General external uppearnnoo. 

Our late burnt liOiidon, in ap,uv'cl new, 

Shook off her ashes to have treated you. I Valter. 

At publiek devotion, bis rosigiioil carriage made 
religion appear iu tho ualURil apparel of simpli- 
city.- -TW/ m*. 

^kpparel, v. a . Dress ; adorn. 

She did apparel her apparel, and with tho pre- 
ci ous 1 1 ess of her Iwfly made it most sumptuous. 
Sir l*. Sidney, 

And soiuiim put ten hem to prido 
A p pan riled hem thereafter 
In contenance of elothyngo 
< omen dtfuised. 

Pier* Plowman, Vi*io,i. 1. 43—18. 

Y«m may have t rees ,n,/m nihil with (lowers, by 
bon n ir holes in them, ami pulling into them earth, 
nnd sett inn seeds of violets. Itiieou. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, anil gulfs lu inir 
npparellnl with a verdure of plants, would resemble 
luouutains and valleys.— llvntley, Sermon*. 

App&renoe. x. Appi’iirsiucc. Obsolete . 

To make illusion 
Jly such an apparmce of joclerie. 

Pita an r, Frank’ in's Tale. 

It pleased his highne/w, upon a notable oppan an 
of honour, cleanness, nnd maidenly behaviour, to 
Im-it' his alfeetion toward Miss Katherine Howard. 
Lord Herbert of Ciwrbury, history of hairy 17 /A 
p. 170. 

Which made them resolve no longer to irive credit 
unto outward apparenee*— Translation of Jljcrn- 
Uni, p. 111! : lliifl. 

Apparency. x. Appearance. Obsolete . 

Peiirnyiitf of light thei werke 
The (ledes whiche arc iiiwnrdt; derkn 
And thus this double hypoerisie, 

With his devoute njipareueie, 

A vyserset upon Ins face; 

Wlr , n*of. town nle Hie worldes grace. 

He seuieth to lie right well 1 1 tewed ; 

And yet his hertc is all lieshrcwcd. 

(toit'i r, ( 'onfrssia Arnault's, i. 

It will not he easy to comprehend Imw n law that 
preserves the nobility from laying themselves out 
noon vain nnd gaudy apparencus should tend lo 
the limiting their estates .—Bishop Wren, Monarchy 
anv rhd, p. 1 to. 

It had now been a very justifiable presumption in 
tin* kinir, to lielieve as well ns hope, that he could 
not lieinmr in England without such an appanney 
of his own party that wished all tint he himself 
({•'sircil.iiml such a manileslatiou of their authority, 
interest, mid power, tlial would privent oris* sulli- 
cieut to siiInIiic any froward disposition tint might 
irrow up iu the parliament.— Lord Clarendon, L fe, 
ii. 21. 

Apparent, adu [Fr. apparent ; Lat. appa- 
rens , -antis. ] 

1. Plain; indubitable*; evident; visible: (as 

opposed tQ hidden). 

The main principles of reason ait* iu I hcmselves 
apparent. For In make nothin'; evident of itself 
unto ninu’s understanding wen! to take away all 
(stssihility of knowing anythin/.- Uookt r. 

What secret imajriunt ions we entertained is known 
to (iotl: this is apparent, that we have not behaved 
tifirsclvcH ns if w«* preserved a grateful renicnibraiici) 
of his mercies.— Itislmp Atterbnry. 

The outwanl nnd apparent sanctity of actions 
should flow from purity of hem !. -Roper*. 

To nvoulany teleological implication, the clinnees 
have wPapparrnt relation to rutun: external events 
which ^rn sun* or likely to take place.-- Herbert! 
Spencer, Principle if Fsychatngy, jit. iv. eh. iv. 

2. Smiling ; in apjM'itrnnco ; not real. 

Tho perception intellective often corrects the re- 
port of pliautosy, an iii the apparent bigness of tho I 
110 1 
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sun, the apparent crookedness of the staff In air and 
water. Sir M. Hale, Or ip i nation of Manki nil. 

As well the fear of harm, as harm amnirent. 

In my opinion, ought to is* prevented. 

Shaki-war, Jiichartl III. ii. 2. 

For the powers of nature, notwithstanding their 
apimrent magnitude. arc limited and stationary ; nt 
nil events, we have not the slightest proof that they 
have ever increased, or that they will ever Is* whin lo 
Increase.- Suckle, history if Civilization in Hug- 
to lid, p. h$. 

.‘3. Certain ; patent ; not presumptive : (as 
opposed to conti, Hjent ; ami specially ap- 
plied to heirs). 

He is the next of hlood, 

And heir apparent to the English crown. 

Shokt sptor, Henry 17, Part If. L 1. 

Apparent, s. Ileir apparent. 

Draw thy swnrd in right.— 

HI draw it us apparent to the crown, 

Ami in that (juarivl use it. 

Shakt spear, Henry VI. Part 111. il. 2. 

Apparently. tide. 

1. Kvidcntly; openly. 

Arrest Trim, officer: 

T would not spare iuy brother iu this case. 

If he should scorn me so apparently. 

Shakt si n or, I omedy of Error*, iv. 1. 

Vices apparently tend to the impairing of men’s 
health.-- Archbishop Tilltdson. 

2. Seemingly. 

SiH» were the circumstances which, in and before 
IV '< \ cut Si century, secured to th>* Spanish Church 
an iiilhii'iiec uucipnllcd in any oilier licit of Europe. 
Early in the eightli century, an event imviutciI 
which uppanuHy broke up ami dispersed the 
hierarchy, but which, in nnlily, was extremely fa- 
vourable to them. HucHc , l/tsfory of CirdtzaOuu 
in England, p. l.l. 

When we try to reduce the genesis of our know* 
ledge to scicutilic orilinnlioii, am] when lo this cud 
we search for the fumlaim > ul:il l:rl -Hie fact on 
which all knowledge dc|>cufU -we meet the ililll- 
cully that there are several factsnpyt.r/x«)//ynnswi'> 
in/ lf» this description.-- Uirbtrt Sjaiieir, Priori - 
pit * of Psychology, pi, i, eh. ii. § 3. 

Apparition, x. 

1. Anpraram 1 ! 1 . Harr. 

\\ hen smlileiily st«ioi| nt my lieail a dream, 

Wliov inward appa nl ma uviitly m <\'d 

Aly laimy. Milton. Paradise Lost, viii. 2M. 

M.v lvtiivment tempt -d me t » di\. rl those melan- 
choly thoughts w Inch the new ngg tedious of fi.n-'gli 
invasion and duiucstic discoiitcnl gave us. Sir J. 
lh nlitnn. 

Death is supposed to he induced h.v his appari- 
tion. Sit war/, in Journal of Asiatic Sucit fy if 
Pt iiya I, xxiv. Ii21». 

2. Tiling uppr:iriii£; form; visible object. * 

I have mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparition* 

To start into her face; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those hludics. 

Sthi/o s/m or. Much Atlo about Xathiinj, iv. 1. 

A glorious apparition ! Ind m»t doubt. 

And carnal fi*ar, that flay tlimm’d Adam’s eves. 

Milfoil, Paradise, Lost, xi. 211. 

Any thing liesides may take ftum iiif* tin* sense of 
what appeared; which apparition, it bccius, wus 
ymi . — Tilth r. 

;3. Sport ro ; walking spirit. 

Horatio says ’tis but fair phantasy . , , 

Theri fort* 1 Invccnlrcab-d him. along 
With us to wait'll tin* niimiies fil’llus night ; 

Thai if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

S/niki •> fM-ar , /Tamh /, i. 1. 

Tender minds should m>t receive early impre-.- 
si'ilis of goblins, s|M'ftif.s. ami tippiiri/ion*. W liere- 
vxilli iiiuiils fright llieni into compliance. Loel.. . 

One of those apparitions bail his right haml tilled 
with darts, which lie brandixln-fl in the I'.ivc of all 
w lio frame up t hul way. Tatter. 

4. Something only uppnmit, not real. 

Still llienf’s something, 

Thai- cheeks ill y joys . . . , 

Nor can 1 yet distinguish 

Which is an apparition, this nr that. 

Sir J. Ibnhnm , Sophy. 

a. Iii Astronamif, Visibility of some lumi- 
nary : (opposed to veea/taliun). 

\ month of apparition is the spare wherein the 
moon iippenrelh, deducting 1 1 life flays wherein it. 
commonly ilisap|M*nn , lh; and lliis eimtaiuetli hut 
twculy-Nix days and twelve hours.— Sir T. Jirmvue, 
Vulgar Errour*. 

App&rltor. 8. [N.Fr. uppariteur.'] 

I. Person ufc hand to execute the proper 
orders of the mn^istmte or judge of any 
court of j ud feature. 

Tim prndor with hlx train of llctoni and appa- 
ritvrs, the rods uud the axes, and all the ltiso* 
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lent luvrado of a eonquenir’s jurisdiction.— Burks, 
Abridgement if English history, 1. 3. 

Skinner, tlm apparitor, made a tin* of two faggot* 
in th<> theutre-yaru, and burnt the second voliunc of 
Athena) Oionienscs.- Life if A. Wood, p. 377. 

2. Lowest officer of the ecclesiastical court ; 
snimnoner. 

They swallowed nil the Roman hierarchy, from tho 
pope to tho apparitor. -AyUJfo, Parcrgon Juris 
(.'aimnici. 

Many liendoforn have 1 mh*ii by apparitor* faith 
of inferior courts, and of the courts of the arch- 
bishop's prerogative, much distracted, and diversly 
cnllcu and summoned for pnihittu of wills, Ac. *- 
Ecclesiastical Constitution* and Canons, § U2. 

Was it to go afamt circled with a haml of rooking 
ollicinh, with eloakfaigs full of eitalious, and pro- 
cesses to fa) served by n curpoRility of griffoti-liKe 
lironmlcrH and apparitors l— Milton, Of Etfunua- 
hon in Englawl, h. 1. 

App&y. v. a . [Fr. appayer,] 

1. Satisfy; content. Obsolete. 

I low well appaitl she was her hint to And.- Sir 
P. Sidney. 

1 am well appaid that you had rather lx»Iievc than 
take the pain of a long pilgrimage.- Camden. 

So only can high just nr rest appaid. 

Milton, Paradise Last, xil. 4»1. 

What a shame weru it for us Christians not to Imi 
well r/p/Ni id with amneh larger, though huL homely, 
provision.— llishop l/all, Hahn if Udutd. 

2. The sense is obscure in these lines : 

Ay, Willie, when the heart is ill assay'd, 
lluw can lmgpi)io or joints fa: well appaid / • 

SiH Usi-r, Pastoral *, 
Appenoh. v. a, [N.Fr. empeeltcr,] Obsolete. 

1. Accuse; inform tijriimst tmy jatmiu. 

He did, amongst many others, appiaeh Sir WiD 
liam Stanley, the lordchamlierlain.- -liucm, history 
if the Hi iju of lit ury I / 1. 

Were lie twenty timi*s 
My son, 1 would appiaeh him. 

Shitkisptar, Hit hard II. v. 2, 

Disi’I'im* 

The state of your alfeetion ; for your passions 
Have to the full appear to d. 

Id., AH's will that ends it i H, i, :j. 

2. Censure; reproach; taint with atvusilion. 

For when Cymis'lilcs saw the (‘mil ivpi'orrli, 

Which I hem nppeachi d ; prick’ll with guilty sliaiiie, 
And mwarl grief, lie liem ly gen approach, 
ltcMilv'd to )iut away that lordly li'anie. 

Spi ns, r, I'nrrii (pm n, il. S, H. 

Norm nsl, nor durst llimi, trail or. on Die pain, 
Appcnch my honour, or 1111111* own maintain. 

Ih’yd, n. 

Whether this appiaeh not the judgement ami ap- 
probation of the parliament. 1 leave to e>,ual arbi- 
ters. Milton, Animadct rstons upon Ihjtuce if 
HninbU Jit monstrance, § 1. 

Appoachraent. x. Charge exhibited against 
any mail ; accusation. Ohsnlite. 

A busy-iiead' , d loan gave lir*»t light to t Iii-* ay- 
pi lehinent ; but the earl did avouch it. Aw J. 
hoy ward. 

T lie fluke’s answers to his appiaeh minis, in limn 
far thirteen, I liud very diligently mid civilly 
couched. Sir II. II of ton, ■ 


Appeal.!.//. [N.Fr. appellee ; Lat .tippillo 
mil. mime, invoke.j 

1. Tr.msler a cause from otic to Another: 


(with to and from). 

From the ordinary therefore they awwat to them- 
selves. Ilookt r. 

2. Hcfe to another as judge: (with to). 

Fore**, or n declared sign ol foree, upon the person 
of amilher. when* there is no eominon siftM'rloron 
earth lo appeal to for relief, is the state of WHf; nml 
il is tin*, want of such nn up]s*al gives a man tho 
rigid of war, even against an aggressor, though he 
fa* iu siK'icly and a fcllow-sulijccl. Inwke. 

T hey kucw no fis*, hut in tlm open licld. 

And to their cuuso and to tin* gods appeal'd. 

Strpmy. 

3. Call another ns witness: (with to). 

Whether this, thal the soul always thinks, ben self- 
evident proposition, 1 appeal to mankind.' Ewke. 


Appeal, v. a. Charge with u crinie; accuse; 
address (as prayers). Obsolete. 

One lull flatters us, 

As well npponreth by the cause you come, 

Namely, V appeal each other of high treason. 

Shakes, war, Richard II. i. 1. 


They faith' uprose and took their ready way 
Unto tho church, their pniicni to apiwlc. 

With great devotion and with little wli*. ... _ 

Spenser, Faerie (juecn, m. 2 44 


Appeal. 8 . 

I. Challenge from an inferior lo a superior 
authority. 



A P P E 

ThS-4 ring 

prliver thorn, and your appeal to us 
Thero make before thorn. 

Shakrapear, Unity VIII. v. 1. 
Our ren-Hon prompts u* to n future state, 

The last appeal from, fortune and fnm ftito. 

Whore Cou’b all-righteous ways will lie declar'd. 

Dry dm. 

There are distributor!* of jnstiisv/Vw* whom there 
lire hu apjwal to the prince.— jii/i/uwm. 

Ho was threatened with mi apjwal of murder by 
the widow of a Proliant clergyman who liml boon 
put to denth during llio tmuhloH.— Macaulay, His- 
tory <lf England, 0. 29. 

Tlu» judges in equity are, the Lord Chancellor, the 
TiOrda Justices or Appetd. the Minder of the Rolls, 
anti three Viee-Chnnecllors. Appeal* from the 
derision* of tho four latter are heard, first. In-fore 
the liords Justices, mid thou In-fore the House of 
liorda— A. Fonblanqua, jnn., llutc we are yooorned, 
letter lBw 

8. Proposal of a tost or trinl; summons to 
answer a charge ; invocation as witness. 

The duke's unjust 

Thus to retort your mmiifest appeal. 

And put your trial in 1 he villain'* mouth, 

Which here you come Ioiipcukc. 

Shah a/ien r, Measure far Meant re, V. 1. 
Hast thou, according to thv onth and bond, 
llniuirht hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son, 
lb-re to make good tin- hoist ’rous late apjntd 
Against the Duke of Norfolk V • 

Shake* pear, Ttiehard II. 1. 1. 
\or shall the stirred character ofkhur 
He urg’d to shield me from thv bold appeal • 

If I have injur'd tins* that niakre us eiptnl. Pryden. 

The cast inv up of the ryes, and lifting up of ' 
hands, is a kind of appal to tho Deity, tin- author 
of wonders— Bacon. I 

Appealable* adj. Lltthlc to tin appeal. j 

To clip tin 1 power of the council of state, composed 
of the natives of the land, by makimr it ap/walahle \ 
1o the council of Spain. -Howell, letters, i. 2, lf>. ! 

Appedler. a. One who appeals ; accuser ; 1 

imncaclicr. i 

if I cor< sent I'd to you thus, as yee have here befi 
rcliisire nice. 1 slu Id In • nn appal?, 
o\cr\ bishop’s es| ' Fox, Hunk of Martyrs, Life \ 
of Thorpe. 

Appear, r. ». fLttt. apparro.] 

1. Be in sight ; be visible ; lie manifest. 

As the leprosy npiwart th in the skin of the flesh.— 
h ritirns. xiii. l». 

And half her knee, and half her breast apjirar, 
lly art. like m-gbp-nec. disclos’d and bare. Prior. 

Let thy work aopar unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. Psalms, \e. til. 

Fgfrid did utterly waste and siilidu*- it, as apprar s 
out of Urdu's comnlaiiit nu-aiiist him ; and Kdinir 
brought it under liis ohodi.-wr, as appmr* by an 
ancient record. Spinster, law of the Slate of Ire- 
land. 

For 1 have appears! unto time for this purpose. In 
make thee a minister and a w ilness. Art*, wvi. Hi. 

2. Stand in the presence of another (gene- 
rally used of standing before some su /te- 
nor) ; offer himself to the judgement of a 
tribunal. 

When shall 1 come and appear before t»od: — 
Psalm*. xlii. 

3. Exhibit one’s self before a court of justice. 

Keep comfort to you. and this iin>ruiii|r . 

You do a/ijwrlwtnro iht in. 

Shakesjwar, Henry 17//. v. 1. 

4. Seem: (in opposition to real it t/). 

His first, niul p-inrip.d care ls-inir to appmr unto 
his |ieople sm-li as lie would have tin hi be, and to be 
such ns lie apnea ,u A. Sir P. SiJm #/. 

My noble master will appear 
Such tty bo is, full of regard and lioiiour. 

Shah spear. Julian Cwsar, iv. 2. 

Appear, s. Appearance. Karr. 

Here will 1 wash it in this morn imr’s dew, 

Which she on every little grass doth sln-w, 

III silver drop, ngninst the sun’s apnear, 

FlHeher, FaitIJul Shepherdess. 

Appearance. *. 

J. Act, of coming into sight; phenomenon. 
The ndvnncinir day of cxjicrmirntnl knowlrdirc 
uiselnsi-tli such appro ranees, ns will not lie even in 
nny ukhIcI extant. Clanrille, Sre/wi* Seientiflea. 

Semblance ; not reality, show. 

He mcri-nscd in estimation, whether by destiny, 
or whether by his virtues, or at least by liis appear- 
oners of virtues .— Sir J. Hayward, 
k j T 0 * 1 ’ v * rtm ‘ did his actions guide. 

And he the sulmtanco not l h' appearance chose. 

Uryden. 

, The hypocrite would not put on thpap/w/raiiru of 
virtue, if it was not the most proper means to gain 
lovn.-^Addimn. 

under a foir snd henutiftd appearance there 
■aould ever bo tbc real substance of (rood.— Ackers. 


A P P E 

3. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the same just ire to one another i 


A P P E 


App&nate. adj. 


< AvrBAT.ABl.lt 
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I»o the Mine just ire to one nuutlier whi-h will lie 1 . Annealed uo-ninet 
done us hereafter by Hum- who slisll make tlu-ir V, 1/7 11 , 


appearance in the world, when this gcncralioii is no 
more.- Addison . 

4. Exhibition of the jierson to a court 

I will not tnrry ; no, nor ever im re 
Upon this business my apinuranvc luako 
In any of their courts. 

Nhakespar, Ilenry Till. t. 4. 

5. Apparition; supernnlural visibility. 

1 think a pei-smi I err i fin 1 with the imaJ.mitiori of 
spectres more reasonable than one who thinks tho 
ap/warauee of spirit s fabulous. Add i son. 

Open circumstance of a case. 

Or grant her passion Is- sincere. 

How slinll his innocence Is- clear? 

A njnaranns were nil so strong, 

Tim world must think him in the wrong. Swiff. 
7. Presence; mien. 

Ileidtli. Wealth, Victory, and Honour, are Intro- 
duced; Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates 
with her apjn-aranee, tluit hu gives himself up to 
her.- Addistm. 

H. Probability; seeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no ap/iearanec, t lint this 
priest Is-ing utterly unacquainted with the true 

1 /erson, according to whoso pattern li** nIi.hiI.I shape 
iis counterfeit, should think it possible lor him t 
iust rm-t his pla\ -r. - Hamm. 

Appear er. *. One who appears. 

Thai owls and ravel p/iearcrs, and 

presiimify iinlm-ky events, was :n uurial eoucep- ’ 
\.'un\.— Sir T. limmie. Vulgar Senate^ 
Appe&ringr. verbal alts. Appearance. 

Tie* history of tln-ir apprariny* jtlic sqijciritions 
of spirits i is so big with legend, mid the account of 
the eousequeiits of their signs so stei-ped in afieelimi 


nerut ioii is m. . Au appiltatary libel ought to eon lain the ntune of 

1 nu tile party npiM-llnut; the name of Inin from whose 
heii(i-iiee it is nppcnlcd ; the name or Jiim to whom it 
ourt is nppeah d j from what w-nfenee it is uiipenhsi ; tlm 

•lay of ilu- M-uteure pronoinieeil. arid anpi-al intu- 
(ku Jewed ; and the inline of the party apt* Hate, or is r- 

H 1 in against whom the appeal is lodged. Ayhjje , 
try VIII. 1. 4. Part rj/att Juris ('atwnivi, 

lility. *-• C’reateil for ap]>eals. 

mag.mitiori of The king of Kmnee is not (he fountain of justice : 

io thinks the tin- judges, neither tho originnl nor the ap/nttafe, 

ton, are itf his nominal iuii. -Burke, Inflections oh the 

Fet nek Herulutinn , 

Appelldtfon. s. 

1. Word by which anything U called ; name. 

c Nor an- always the Mine plunts delivered under 

ug. cm tjr. the siiiin- names nml apjaltathms.- Sir T. Browne, 
l ulyar Er roars. 

uir, are Intro- 1 "»id evil commonly ojierate upon the mind of 

so eaphiati'M b.v n-spytive names or aiifn Nations, by which 

liimsclf uii to V'l .v an- notified and eonvepsl to the mind.— Mouth. 

2. Appeal. 

[id. K , u '*^ a no * s4J i' I be court, that they have 

inre lliat this frighted me home with more violence than 1 went! 

bill'd,,, j, u J, M,,, h sp'-nkmg and eoimter-s|rf-nking, with their 

• should shape W ‘ v '.‘7-I <,f eUnlion**. apinllations, allegations, 

1.1.. i OJ . i.ii,. i ei-rlilleates, Ac, -11. Jonson. Epieu nr. 

.lb-re is no lavvlul npptllatbm sjsiken of, hut llm 
bishop of Koine's wnl cnee pronounced void.— Fulke, 
H> tint ire, ji. 2i»s. 

ppeimrs, and , Appellative. .s\ 
giirial eoucep- . 

, v 1 1. hlle; name. 

M1( . 0 Then- also i in the rosary] thelilrvMsl Virgin Mar>', 

1.. . r i t in llH «fter iiianygl..ri..us a mu Untie,*, is prayed to in llie^, 

i - T ,nl ' : < beiM ; wiern m- always, Ac- 

", i , -.nlV-ii..,, ,A r ‘ l " i,lnr ' biMSMsitefcm Popery, p. 218. 


1II> 1 Ilia uu II rei nin jirn ju t |iieiT|iij| j, . t 

and sii)N>rstilioii,— S/micer, Itisconrse eoneerniuy -• the uajectirr. 


Protliyirs, j). 222. 

Appo&se. r. a. 

1. l*ut in a Mate of jk’ucc; quiet. 

I'.y hi-* eoiuisel lie apptnwfh tin- deep, nnd plant- 
eth islands then in.- Erehsinshens. xliii. 2:1. 
l-iuglaml had no leisure to lliink of n-foriiiation 


Words and names are either eomin *n or profa-r. 
('•>imn->u names are- such as stand Tor universal 
ideas, nr a whole rank of beings, whether general or 
spend. These an- called appillntiv,*. So fish, 
bird, mini, city, river, an- connumi nanu-sj nnd so 
ap- trout, rel. lobster; for they all agree to many in- 
dividuals, and some to many specie*.- Watts, b>yhk. 


“ , " 1 , ™' t ' S "" M ‘ Appellative, ailj. In (jruuwmr. Common; 
O (iod ! if my deep prayi-rs cannot apprise Hire, genernl : (opposed to proper, siltynlur , /«- 
Yet execute thy wnitli on me alone. diriihial) 

» lit S i 1 ». 


O (iod! if my di-ep prayi-rs cannot appaseUwv, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 

Shaktsjk-nr, Itirhard 111. i. i. 
The rest shall hear me call, and oil la- nam’d 
Tle-ir sinful .slate, and inappeasc betimes 

■iimsI Ik-ity, Mdfon, Paradise f.ost, iii. ISfi. 

2. Take the edge oil’; satisfy. 

The n-st 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feast. 

Which draw it and serv'd, their Ijuiiui-r they np/wase. 

ltryden. 

Appe&sement. s. 

1. Act by which anything is appeased. 

For the betfi-r apptasriut at of such tumultuary 
spirit s tin- law hath appoititeij who shad iIisjh iim- 
and have power- Hr. Tooktr, Of the fahraptc of 
the < 'hureh, p. ill : liill l. 

2. State of peace, llarr. 

j I Icing neither in mnulier nor In courage great. 


Nor is it likely that he [ St. l*niin would give thn 
common appltati re nnimi of Hooks tu the divinely 
inspired Writings, wit Tout, any ot her nolo of ilis- 
tincl ion.— Bishop Hull. H erAs, ii. pil. 

Appellatorj. adj. Connected with, or ron- 
siMing of, an ujipettl. See Appellate. 

Append, p. a. [Lilt, apprndtv - hang to.] 
.Make apjK-ndent. 

Hnles-l )wen. one of tliow insulated disi riets whieli, 
in the division of the kingdom, was appiudrtl. for 
hoiiu* reason not now di-eoverable, to a distant 
county. Johnson, l.ifi of Slu iistonr. 

Out of about one hundred and forty passages from 
the fiilhers appiuhd in the notes, not in formal 
jiiiHif, but in g<iH-ml illustration, only fifteen were 
tak< ii fromante-Nieeni- writers.— Air inn an, Itreclajm- 
nicnl of Chris! ion Dm- trine, in trod. p. 22. 


jHU-tly by authority, jiartly by i-iilmU t \,1lii-y were re- « . / ’ «, ’ • i • 

diii-ed losomegiNid tijqnnsriut ids.— Sir J. Hayward. ( AppeOdttncOt s. oiline US AppCtlUU fC. 

nellant. .v. I Obsolete. 


• Appellant, s. I 

1 1. Challenger; one who summons another 
to answer either in the lists or in a court! 
of justice. 

This is 1 he day appointed for the combat. 

And ready are the opotlhmt and d< fendant, j 

The armourer and Ins mail, to enter the lists. , 

Shtdtsinar, Jitney VI. Part II. ii. 3. ■ 
These sliills refuted, answer thy appi Haul, 

Though by liis blindness maim'd for high attempts. 

\\ ho now defies thn* thrice to single light. 

Mdfon, Samson Ayonis/ts, 122(1. , 

2. One who appeals from u lower to a higher j 
power. j 

An appeal transfers the cognizance of the cause , 
to the superior judi-e; so that, pending the appeal, | 


ruder the royal laws of our Maker.— under one 
Kin mentioned all the spivies nnd npptndnnct-s are 
wont to la* comprised. - Bishop Hall, Casts of Co n- 
scit nee. 

When we see and hear of high titles, rich eiuds, 
tniciciil hoiisi-s, long pedigrees, glittering suits, lurgc 
n-\ ei i lies, we honour these (and so we must do) a* 
I la- jiisl iiioiutiueiils. signs, ami apprndaacrs of civil 
gn-atuess. Bishop Hall, Jtemuins, p. SW. 

Appendage, a*. Something added to another 
thing, without being necessary to its es- 
t-enre. 

Modesty is tho appendage of sobriety, nnd is to 
(-hastily, to lemisnim-o, and to humility, ns tho 
fringes are t.» a garment .—Jeremy Taylor , llule and, 
Ej'i rcists of lhdy Li ping. 


nothing . he :.iicmi»iod in pn-ju.liee ..f i1ic«p/.«m Appfendencj. it. In Law. That which is 

rJ.m | anm-xptl to auother thin*. 

Appellant, mlj. Ap|Hdlill B , ril.iljn 0 lo .in Al.niham till' lvluile Held, , 11(1 by right of 

apiH'al, or to 1 he nppeu ler . I ap/u. Iidmcy had the cave w itlx it. -Hindman, 

The parly a pin-llnu t ishnll > fii^-t penmiially pro- i Appfendent. atli, 
mist- ami avow, that lie w'ill taithfullv kis-|i mid i . > , ' , , • 

otiM-ne nil the rites mid n-P-moiiii-s or the eliuivli j 1« liailglUg to something else, 
of England. Jte. Ecehsiastwul Constitutions and The saying of the beads over, with a medal or other 

( h hums, $ ns. trinket uf the pojMj’u iM-ncdictiou appendant, ^ettei Ii 

In llu view of one pnrtv.n piiriy which evi-n nmong plenary indulgence.— Sir E. Handys, State of ltrli- 
the Whig peers was priiMily a small minority, the yion. » 


appellant was n man who hail rendered inestimable 
services tu the ejiusi* of lilierly and n-ligion.atid who 
had lss-n rniuihsl by long eoiilim-nieiit. »w degrad- 
ing cxiNwiire. and l.y tori lire m.1 to Ik* t hought of 
without a nlmddtT . — Macau fay, History of England, 
ch. siv. 


A mnn in eoinjdiment usen to trick tjp thennmn 
of some esquire, tfcntlcuinn, or lord paramount at 
common law-, with the appendant form of a i-eiv- 
n mil ions presentment.— Milton, Aiudoyy for Sime- 
ty m nuns. 

The Normans, during the reigns of Will. 1. Will 
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Applausive J A1 I ft 

II. and IXenn' I., often act the witncwca rnmN, cor- 
roborated with crnHscs after the Anglo-Saxon ftisliion ; 
to which they added seals of wnx appendant. aoenrd- 
inir to th« Norm An manner. -Sir il. IVotton, View 
of Hicks's Thesaurus, p. 40. * 

2. Belonging to ; nnnexed ; concomitant. 

He tliat deHpiwN the world, nml nil \\h apjiendant 
vnnities. is the most secure. Jeremy 'Taylor. 

llielies mult iplied Iieyond the proportion of our 
eharneter, and the wants appendant to it, naturally 
dispose men to forget Hod. lingers. 

Appendent. 8. Anything which is nj (pen- 
dent to another thing, us mi accidental or 
adventitious part 

I’lin.v gives an account of the inventors of the 
forms and appendants of shipping — Sir M. Hale, 
Origination of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a trend, will strike, as they nrr 
appendants to external symmetry, or indications ot 
the l»cauty of the mind.— tin ic. 

Appfadloate. v.ft. Add to another thing. 
Karr. 

In a palace there is theraseorfidiriek of the struc- 
ture, and there aw certain additnnients: as various 
fiiriiiturc*. nml curious motions of clixers things tip- 
jiendirntcd to it.— Sir M. Hate. 

Appendic&tion. s. Adjunct; appendage; 
annexion. Hare. 

There an* eonsiileralile parts # nnd Integrals, and 
appendieations unto the nmndus nspcclaliilis, im- 
possilile to be external.-- Sir .)/. Hate. 
Appending:. This is a simple participle 
from Append (in which case it is neuter), 
or a participial adjictirc , according as we 
render it by Hanging or by Pendent 
(or Appendent). 

The {inrehuient containing the record of adinis. 
sion is, with the seal apjmniHng, listened to a rib- 
band, nlfd worn for one day hy the new ritixen in 
his hat.- Johnson, Journey to the U\ stern Islands 
of Scotland. 

Appendix, s. (Ha tin plural appendices.) 
Something appended, or added, to another 
thing; adjunct or concomitant. 

The cherubim worn never intended as an object 
of worship. Is 'cause they wen 1 only I lie ap)n udiets to 
another thing. Hut a tliimr is then proposed as an 
ohjret of Worship, wlnn it is set up by itself, and 
not by way of addition or ornament to anot her thing. 
— Ili shop Still ingjln t. 

Normandy been me an appendix to England, the 
in Mer dominion, mid receded a greater conformity 
of their laws tii the English than tln.v gave to it,- Sir 
M. Hale, History of the Common bur nf England. 

All concurrent ap/icmUcis ut the action ought to 
Is* surveyed, in order to pronounce with truth con- 
cerning it.— Watts, Impron iui lit of the Mind. 
Apperceive. v.u. Perceive; understand. Obs. 

For now goth lie fill fust imagining, 

If by bis wives cliere he migble see, 

<>r by liire wordes appt retire, llial she 
Were ehmiged. ( 'ha net r. Clerk’s Tale. 

Appercefivlng. verbal ahs. Perception ; act 
of perceiving. Obsolete. 

For dread of jealous men ties apptmd rings. 

Chana r. Squire’s Tide. 

Apperception, s. In Psi/rbnfnpi/. Percep- 
tion which reflects upon itself. 

Tlii* philosophic makes a distinction between per- 
ception, nml what lie calls appeni pi ion. lty op per. 
ccption lie understands that- degris* of perception, 
which reflects, as it were, upon itself; by which we 
are conscious of our own existence, and eonseioiis of 
our own perceptions.— Jieid, Inquiry into tin: Human 
Mind. 

Apperil. - s. Same as Peril. Obsolete. 

Let mo .stay at thine npperil. 

Shakespear, Tinian nf Athens, i. 2. 
Appertain, r. n. [Fr. uppartenir."] Jlchmgto. 
a. As of riff Id. 

The honour of devising this doctrine, that religion 
ought to lw enforced hy the sword, would Is* found 
a op, cl, lining to Mahomed the false prophet. Sir 
ll . Jtaleiah. 

The Father, t* whom in lienv’u supremo 
Kingdom, and power, and glory apfs-rtainn. 

Hath honour'd me. Milton, Parodist: l.nsf,\i. 813. 
fi. By nature or appointment. 

If the soul of man did sene only to give him being 
in this life, then things upp-rtaining to this life 
would content him, as we see they do other crua- 
lures,— ll, taker, 

Hof h of them kcciii not to generate any ntlu r cireet, 
lidt such as ap/mrlnineth to their proper objects ami 
flenses.* Hamm. 

Is it excepted. 1 should know no sir rets 
That J^iier tain to yuu ? 

* Shakespear, Julius C/rsar, ii. 1, 
And they roasted the iiassover with lire, ns ag- 
ne riot net h : aa for the sacrifice* they sod them in 
tumm potx— 1 Hydros, i. 12. 
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Appertafament. s. That which appertains 
to any rank or dignity. 

He shent our messengers ; and wo lay by 
Our apjiertainnu nts, visiting of him. 

Shakespear, Trod us and Cressida, ii, 3. 

Appurtenance, s. That which appertains, 
or relates, to another thing. 

(’nn they which behold the controversy of divinity 
.condemn our enquiries in the doubtfal appurte- 
nances of arts, mid nveptarica of philosophy t Sir 
T. Ilroirue, Vulgar Rrronrs. 

Appertenance. v. a. Have as of right be- 
longing 

The building* nn* nntient, largo, strong, and ftvin 
Htid ap/iertcnaihnl with the luressaritw of wood, 
water, lishing, parks, ami mills.— Varvtv, Survey tjf 
ura/l, 

Appertinent. adj. Belonging; relating. 

All the other gifts itppertinmt to man, aa the 
malice of this age shapes them, aro not worth a 
Ktmselierry.— Shakcsjkar, Henry IV. Part Jl. i. 2. 

Appertinent. s. That which pertains to 
anything else. 

.My lord of Cambridge here,— 

You know how iifit our love was to accord 
To furnish him with nil apperthunts 
.belonging to his honour. 

Shakespear , Henry V. ii. 2. 
Appetence, s. [N.Fr. appetence ; Lut. qp- 
petrntia.'] Anpctitc; desire. 

Hied only mid completed to the taste ] 

t|f lustful upyitt nee ; to sing, to dunce, ' 

To dress.' Milton, Paradise IaisI, xi. 018. ' 

Appetency, s. Same as Appetence. j 
Nor can your arguments taken from human ! 
nature's prime opiu-fcncy of truth, servo to conclude 
mi iufalliliily in whatsoever shall lx* embraced for 
Irutli bv a vast multitude of men of variety of u;i- 
lures, dispositions, and iiilcntils. Sir K. Rigby's ■ 
Letters, |».!»5. | 

Then* is also a fhrthor use to be made of the pro- j 
writ example, and that is, as it precisely contradicts | 
1 1n* opinion Mint tile parts of iiuumils limy hnvc Ims-m j 
all formed by what is called ap/n/t ney, i.c. endeavour ! 
perpetuated, and imperceptibly working its ell’ect 
through an incaleulabh* scries i»f generations. We 
have here no endeavour, hut tile rcvcracont ; a eon- 
stunt reuiittmiey ami reluctance. The endeavour is | 
nil the other way. Patty, Xat it ml Theology. (Ord j 
M S. ) I 

Tlu* term phenomena of npinfmey is objection- 
able, Ixraitso ito say nothing of the unfamiliarity of I 
tile exim ssion) npiteteney, though, perhaps, etyiiio- ' 
logically uncxccjitiuiuihlc. has, both in untiu mid 
Eiu.disli. ii meaning utmost synonymous with desire. 
— Sir IV. Hamilton , Mtfaphysirks, ii. lsr» t 
They had a strong appt t< ncy for rending.- Meri- 
volc. History of the Romans during the Empire, 
cli. xli. 

Appetent. adj. Very desirous. 

Kiiowiutr the earl tola* Ihirstymid appetent after 
glorv and reiiown.-A'ir O'. Ruck, History of Kin,/ 
li, chard III. p. (Ui. 

Appetibillty. k. Quality of lM*ing desirable. 
Hare. 

That elicitation which llic schools intend, is a 
deducing of (lie power of the will into art, merely 
fr* mi the ap/u/Jolity of the object, as a man draw's 
a child I alter linn with the siglif of a green bough. - 
Archbishop Hramhalf, Against Hobbs. 

Appetible. adj. Desirable ; capable of being 
the object of appetite. Hare. 

power bolli to slight the most appetible objects, 
and t 'lit nml the most unruly passions,— A rvh- 
bishop Hramhalf, Against Hobbes. 

Appetite, .v. i 

1. Natural desire for the gratification of some j 
longing; violent desire ; eagerness. j 

The will properly and strictly taken, as it is of i 
things which arc referred unto the end dial man 
flesin'th.flillereth greatly from that infcrioiir natural | 
desire, which we rail apju fife. The object of a ppc- I 
tile is wbatsiM-ver sensible gmid may be wished lor- 
the object of will is tliat good which reason does j 
lead us to neck.— Hooker. 

The mental influences, which excited the brain to 1 
net on the solids, were comprised under six diflrrrui 
heads, namely, the will, the emotions, Ihe appetites, 
the pn>|N‘iisities,nnd llnally, the two great principles 
or hnbil ami of imitation, on which lie, with good 
nuson, laid eotisidenibie stress.- Itucklc, History of 
Virilization in England, ii. cli. v. 

Why. she would bang on him 
As if increase or appetite had gn>wn 
Jly w hat it fed on. Skakes^ar, Hamlet, i. 2, 

Each tree 

Iioaden witli fkirest fruit, that hung to th* cyo 

Temnting. stirr'd ill me sudden agjntitti 

To liliiek and ent . Milton, Paradise fmt, viii. flftfl. 

No man could enjoy hh life, his wife, or gofRls, if a 
mightier man had an appetite to take the wine from 
hiui— Sir J. Davies. 
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Then* is eontinual abumlanct% which creates such 
an apjtefite in vour n*ader, that ho is not cloved 
with any tiling, but aatiafled with tdl—Dryden. 
With of licforo the object of desire. 

The; new otticcr’s nature needed gomo reatndnt to 
his immoderate awtilv of power.— Lord Clarendon. 
With to. 

\Yn have genemlly such iui appetite to praise, that 
we grts-dily suck il in. Dr. U. Mow, Government 
of the Tongue. 

1 2. Thing eagerly desired. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a 
( limited monureh cannot gratily il .—Swift. 

! 3. Keenness of stomach ; hunger ; desire of 
1 food. 

There bo four principal causes of appetite ; the 
refrigeration of the stomacli, joined with Homo dry- 
ness ; contraction ; vellication, ami ftliHteraion ; 1 h-. 
aides hunger, which is an cmptiueiM .— Mutton 
Maturat History. ’ 

Appetite, r. a. l)t‘sire. Obsolete. 

A man in his natural porfuction is fierce, hnrdie 
Htnmg in opinion, eovetoua of glory, desirous ( ,f 
kjiowhslgi*, updating by generation to bring furth 
his win blaldiv Sir T. Klyot, Cover nour, p. 7u. 
Appetfitlon. s. Desire. Hare. 

• The actual apimfitinn or fastening our oflbetionx 
him. -Hammond, Practical Catechism. 

We find in animnls iui estimative or judicial Ihcully 
an appitidun or iiveraalion.- Sir M. Hale. ' * 

Appetitioui. adj. Bahitiiblc ; desirtible. 

Hare. 

Some light inspersioiiN of truth to make them an. 
petitions, passable, and l<Kith.viinc. -*Rruf tJescriu- 
turn of Eo mi ticks, dr. p.M7 : 1M50. 

Appetitive, adj. Having tlu* quality of de- 
siring. 

The w ill is not a ban? apprtitirr power as tlint of 
the sensual appetite, but is a rational appitite. Sir 
M. Hate, Ongimihon of Mankind. 

I liml in myself an o/qH-titire faculiv nlwaxs in 
exercise, in tlic very lt< iirlil ufiutixily and Invigura. 
tion.- -Morris. 

Applaud, p. a. [Lat. np/daudo . J Praise* bv 
clapping the hands ; praise in general. 

1 would agptnml tins; to tin; very echo. 

That should applaud again. 

Shakcs/u ar, Macbeth, v. S. 
Nations luilsirn your miglily n nines shall souml, 
And worlds applaud that mu.sL not yet be found ! 

Ibqie, 

Applauder. s. One who praises or com- 
liiends. 

Ml poets are mad, a company of bitter wityrisls, 
detractors, orelsi- purasiiical applandvrsl- iiurtou, 
Anatomy of Mela urholy. To fl w r , p. 71. 

What an ill report do s .nic give of Epiwnpiii*y, 
others no licit er of Presbytery, and some wm-sl I>|' 
nil of llidcpciidciicy, wlicu jri t-:n-li of them tiatli 
some great shcklyi-s Ibr llinu, mid oppheheso f 

them. Jeremy Taylor, Artificial Handsaw, in-..#, 

J). I.m. 

Subterranean Kivnrol lias Fiflei-u Hundred Men 
in King’s pa.\. at flic nile of some lii.niui/. sterling 
1»*T nioiilb ; wlial lie calls ‘ n stiltf if gcll'lis; ' Paili. 
grnpli-wrilcrs, Pl.-uaiii Joiirnnlisls; two liumlnd 
and eighty applaud, rs, at three shillings n i 
oiu' of the strangest stair-. i \vr e.. ii'.muuhsl by mai.. 

— Carlyle , French It, culntiou, pt. u. b. v. eh. \ . 

Applause, s. Approbation loudly expressed; 
praise; (properly) clap. 

And while each winged forester 
Their proper rumors did preli r. 

Each virgin's inimle made wmgiit on her 
Applans, s apt ami suiiuihir. 

The Amorous Content iou of Chillis mid Flora. 
This general applause, and chccrthl shout, 

Argues your w isdom and your love in Rii-liard. 

Shah, spear, Richard III. iii. 7. 
Those that are so fond of npntaus , , how little do 
they taste it w lien t bey have it South. 

Ahu ll less are ualiiral imperfections llv* objects «f 
derision: Iml when ugliness aims til the applause 
of beauty, or lameness riidcuioiirs to display agility; 
it is liu-n that -these uiitortunalc eireumstanei-s, 
wliirli at first moxedour compassion, tend onlyt» 
raise our mirth. - Fielding, Adn-ulnrcs if Joseph 
Andrews, p.xiii. 

Applausive, adj. Applauding. 

m ' cy Ih'ii |- Iiiiii up with llieir applausive noise, 

At which in secret heart lie not a little jo.xs. 

Sir H. Fan*!, a tee, Focmu. p. SIL 
Eueliii, or a fair glory, appears in tin* liraveio, 
Hinging iui applausive song, or piixm of the wlaih'.— 

II. Jnnson, Mafquc of h>ce’s Triumph. 

(ins-t her with applausive breath, 

Freedom, gaily doth hIii; tn.ud ; 

In her rigid a civic wreath, 
lu her left s human luwd. . 

Tennyson, Vision <f Set* 
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Apple* f. 

1. Fruit of the apple tree. 

'rail thriving trees confess'd the fruil Pul mould ; 
Tho red'niug apple ripen* here to gold. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey. 

2. Tree itself. 

Oaks and beeches lost longer Ilian apple* and 
pears.— Hamm. 

3. Pupil of the eye ; unything precious. 

lie instruct it! him; ho kept him as the apple ot 
liis eye. — Deuteronomy, xxxii. 10. 

Apple, v. n. brow iu tiic shape, or in the 
maimer, of an upple. ( 

The cablrago turncp is of two kinds ; one ajmles 
above ground, and the other in it— Marshall, Oar' 
dining. 

Applejotan. 9. Variety of apple said to 
keep two years, lint becoming very much 
shriveled. 

Whnt tho devil linst thou hrought there? apple- 
john */ thou know’st, Sir John cannot endure nn 
a pple-joh n.—Shakespea r, Hearn 1 K. Part 11. ii. 4. 

Applesoft. 8. Loft for apples. 

I must now Wd yon adieu, mid see what is doing 
in the ehoese-eliiiiiilier and applc-loft. — Uitt rs of 
Mr*. Delaney, Nov. 0. 17-10. 

Applemoa. 8 . Dish in old English cookery. 

Appul-inoco dysehmeb* (appul-iuoa, P.) l’om'a* 
c\iini.—PromptorinmParrnhirum. 

Receipts for making this dish occur in Ihe Korin 
of Curv, pp. 42, ‘.Hi, nnd ot her ancient hooks of cook- 
ery. iW llnrl. MSS., 27'.*, f. Hid. Knlendnrede l*nt- 
ages Dyvers. Apple-muse; and roll. MSS. Julius, 
J). viii. f. H7. The following is taken Chun a MS. of 
the XV. <4*nt. in thejiossession of Sir T. I'hillipps; 
— • Appylanose. Tatfe ami set lie uppylljs in water, 
or pcrys.or holhe tenet her, and stnmpe heme, nml 
Hind tie heme, and pul heme iu a dry potto with 
llony, peper, sall'erone, and Jet it linvc lad a Imyle, 
ami servo hit furtlui us mortrowys.' A vie on the 
foregoing text. 

Appletree. s. Tree hearing apples. 

Thu ipple-tree *, whoso 1 runks an* strong to lunr 
Their spreading boughs, exert themselves iu air. 

lirydvn. 

Applewoman. 8. Woman who sells apples, 
or keens fruit oil a stall. 

Yonder art* two n pple-ictmm scolding, and just 
ready to uncoif one another .— Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Appllable. ndj. (\ipahle of being applied. 

Limitations all such principles have, in regard of 
tho varieties of tho matter whemmtu they an* 
applia/ite. Booker. 

All that 1 have said of the heathen idolatry, is 
anpliable to the idolatry of another sort of men in 
the world.— Month. 

Appliance, s. Application ; anything ap- 
plied ; resource ; mean to tin end. 

Diseases desp'rate grown, 
lly desperate appliance are relieved. 

S/nikt sju ar, Ifamht, iv. 3. 

I will, between the passages of 
This project, come iu with my appliance. 

Ilea u urn ut and Fit teller, Tim Aobte Kinsmen, iv. .1. 

Material appliances have, been lavishly used ; arts, 
Inventions, and nnicliincs introduced from abroad, 
man ufiu'l ores set lip, communications opened, roads 
made, canals dug, mines worked, harbours formed. 
—Ruckle, History of Cioilisatiun in Englitnd,uil. i. 
cli. i. 

Applicability. 8 . Quality of being fit to be 
applied to something. 

The action of cold is composed of two parts; the 
one pressing, the other penetration, which require 
applicability.— Hir K. Digby. 

This more mystical sense, which we an: now n- 
nuidcring. of the Seven Dhurche*. doth not at all 
clatfli with the literal sense of tho same, nor exclude 
lhat useful appliciibility of them for tin* reproof or 
praise of nny eliurches. Dr. H. More, On the Seven 
Churches, p. 2. 

Divinity is essentially the flrst of the professions, 
because it is uee<*ssnry for all at all limra; law and 
physic nre only necessary for some at miiui* times. I 
»is*ak of them, of course, not in their almtract ex- 
istence, hut in their applicability to man.- Coleridge, 
Table Talk. 

lie charges all these writers with having written 
Roman history negligently and inaccurately, and 
from unverified rumours : a charge which is certainly 
liot true as respects I’olybiilN, what ever appheabdity 
it may have to the others.- Sir O. t\ Lt ids, Enquiry 
# into the Credibility of early /Ionian History, i. W. 

Applicable, ndj. Capable of being, or liable 
to Ik*, applied. 

AVluii he savs of the portrait of any particular 
person, is applicable to poetry. Iu the character, 
there is a liettcr or a worse likeness ; the lietler is a 
pane^yrick, and the worse u lils*l .—Dryden. 

It. wen: happy for us, if this complaint were appli- 
cable only to the heathen world —Hagers. 

Tho use of logic, although potentially applicable 

Vol. L 
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to every matter, is always actually manifested hv 
8t>ecial reference to some omv-A'ir IV. Hamilton, 
Logic, i. 6U, 

Applies able new, 8. Attribute suggested by 
Applicable ; fitness to Ik* npplied. 

The knowledge of suits limy possibly, by that little 
part which we have already delivered of ils appli. 
Caith ness, be of use iu natural philosophy. Hoyle. 

Applicate, v. a. Apply. Obsolete, , 

The act of faith is npplicaleil to the object ac- 
cording to the nature or it. Hishop Pearson, Ex- 
position of the Cmsi, art. ix. 

Application, s. [Eat. applivutioi] 

1. Act of applying to any person: (as a 
solicitor, or petitioner)* 

It should seem very extraordinary that a patent 
ahould lie passed, Upon tho application of a poor, 
private, obscure, lueehaiiick. Swift. 

2. Employment of means for a certain end. 

Then* is no Nliut which can lie set to the value or 
merit of tin* saerilieed Isiily of Christ: it. hath no 
measur'd certainly of limits, hounds of elllenry unto 
life it knowetli none, tmt is also itself iiiliuilo in 
possibility of application, /fookt r. 

If a right course Is* taken with ehildn*n f there 
will not be much need of the application of the 
common rewards and punishments.— Locke. 

3. Intwiscncss of thought ; dost* study ; nt- 

* tent ion. 

1 have disroven*d no other way to keep our 
thoughts close 1o their business, but by frcijiient 
at billion and application, ed ting the habit of atten- 
tion and application. Locke. 

Ilis continued application to such piildiek affairs 
as may lieuelit his kingdoms diverts him from 
pleasures. Addison. 

The curate, surprised to find such instances or in- 
dustry and application in a young man, who had 
never met with the least encouragement, asked him 
if In* did not extremely regret the waul of a liberal 
education, and lie* not having Wills m» <<f parents 
who might have indulged his talents and desire of 
Knowledge.— Fielding, Advent it ns of Joseph An- 
dreirs. 

My favourite occupations iu times past now cease 
to entertain, lean doiiothiug readily. Application 
fur ever so short a tiur* kills nn*. This poor abstract 
of my condition was penned at long intervals, with 
.scarcely any attempt at connexion of thought, which 
is now dillicult to me. ( Lamb, Last Essays of Elia, 
(niift ssinns (fa Drunkard. 

4. Reference to some case nr position : (ns, 

the story w:is told, and the hearers made 
the ti/tfdidilioti). . 

This ]u*ineiple arts with the greatest force iu the] 
worst application’, and the familiarity <>f wicked 
men more successfully debauches, than that of good ( 
men reforms. Rutnrs. 

He laid down with clearness nnd accuracy the 

I irineiples by which the question is to be dccidrd. 
ml he did not pursue them into their detailed 
application.— Sir lr. C. J* ids. Enquiry into the 
Cnddahty of early Roman History , i. fi. 

Applicative, udj. Cui>able of being applied ; 
lit to apply. 

The directive command for counsel is in the under- 
standing, and the applicnfire command for pulling 
ill execution is in the w ill. — - 1 rchbishop Urn mliol I , 
Against HohbtS. 

Applicatorlly. atlu. In a manner which 
applies. Rare. 

Vuitli is therefore said to justify, that is, inslru- 
liieulally or applictdorily. — Bishop Mount ay it, Ap- 
jxol lo Cnsar, p. l'Jk 

Applicator?. <n lj. Same ns A p pi ion I i v e. 

Another part of this apptieatory information. may 
be for the discovery of mi r own jaut ieular estate anil 
condition. - Hishvp Wilkins, Ecchdashs. 

Applicator?. «. That which applies. 

Then* are hut two wajs of applying tin* death of 
Christ: faith is the inward op/iliratory.nnd if then* 
Ik* any outward, it must In* tin* sacraments. Ji mny 
Taylor, Worthy Communion. 

Applied, part. adj. This word is used in 
speaking of a science, when its laws 
siiv reduced to rules, and it is made to 
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aupcrstitlon to be committed In them, than coin* 
limn, civil, or onliuary actions he; nay, all buper- 
btition whatsoever ren<*ctclh u|k>ii ndigiim. It ia 
imlhut in such oebi us la: of theiiisHlveM,urnpp//Vr//g 
net s of religion and piety —Bishop Mvuntayu, Apjaal 
to Cn sar, p. SW7. 

Applier. s. That which, or person who, 
adapts or applies one thing to another. 

1 betook myself to Scripture, the rule of faith, 
interpret eil by antiquity, the lieut expositor of fliith. 
nnd opplyvr ol'tliaL rule— Hi shop Mountagu, Ajipcal 
to ('ivsor, p. 11. 

For his own |>art, he said, ho detested both the 
until' >r and t ho applyer alike*.— Conference at Hamp- 
ton Court, p. 411. 

Appliment. s. Application. Obsolete. 

These will wrest ifio doings of any man to their 
own base and malicious appliment*. — Introduction 
to Mar stun’ s Malcontent. 

Applet, v. a. Effect hy assessment, appor- 
tionment, or nllotim'Ut. 

• They nIiiiII have power to upphd, raise, and levy 
means with indiH'crcney and equality, for tho 
buying of arms and ammunition. . . . They shall 
Is* authorized to appoint receivers, collectors, nnd 
all other oHiccra, for-uch monies iih shall be assessed, 
taxed, or opptolted. Actieh sof Vince with the Irish 
lldn Is, itr., art. ^7 : 1 » is. i()rd MS.) 

Applotment. *8. Public contribution raised 
hy apportionment. 

They shall l>c suit hoii/.ed to appoint receivers, &e. 
in pursuanee of the :mt linrities mentioned in this 
article, and for the arrears of all former applotment*, 
taxes, and ('flier public dues vet unpaid.— Articles of 
/V'/ce with the Irish Rdu Is, iLr., art. 27 : 1 t4S. |Ord 

Apply, e. a. 

1. Put one thing to another; make use of; 

have recourse to ; put to a certain use ; use 
as means to au end. 9 

lie said, and to the sword his tiiroat applied. 

Drydui. 

Apply some speedy cure, prevent our fate, 

And succour nature ere it Ik* too laic. Addison. 

(ioil has addressed every passion of our nature, 
applied remedies to every weakness, warned us of 
every enemy. - Ropers. 

This brought tins death of your father into re- 
membrance, and i repeated the verses which I 
formerly appliid to him.— Dryden, Fabhs. 

The prolits thereof might be applied towards tho 
KUpiiort of the year.— bird Clarmdon. 

These glorious Is mgs nro instruments iu Urn 
hands of Ijod, who applies their services, and 
governs their actions, and disposes even their wills 
nnd affections. Royers. 

2. Fix the mind upon ; study : (with to). 

It is a sign nf a capacious mind, when the mind 
can ajply itself to several objects W-ihaswifl suc- 
cession. Watts. 

ApplytW.uc heart unto instruction, and thine cam 
to the words of knowledge.— Eructrhs, xxiii. 12. 

With about. 

Jivcry man is conscious to himself Hint he thinks, 
nnd that winch his mind is aiiplietl about, whilst 
thinking, is, the ideas that are then*. Locke. 

3. Address to. 

(«od at last 

To Satan first in sin his doom applied, 

Tho’ in mysterious terms, judg’d as then host. 

Mi! Ion, Paradise Lust, X. 172. 

Sacred vows and mystic song apply d 
To grisly KJuto and his ghxiiny bride. Pope. 

4. Busy; keep nt work. Obsolete , super- 
seded by ply . • 

She was skilful in applying ills humours, never 
suHering fear to lull to despair, nor hopo to luuieu 
to :lssii ranee.— Sir P. Sidmy. 

A vnrlet running towards hastily. 

Whose Hying feel so fast their way apply'il 

That round about a cloud of dust did lly. 

Spenser , Faerie Queen. 

Appljf. v. n. 

1. Suit; agree*. 

Would it apply well to tho vehemeney of your 
uffi*eliou, thnl I should win what _you would ciijoy t 
— Shakes jniir. Merry H'ictu of II tndsur, ii. 2. 


lK*iir upon a useful ;i rt. In ibis way many -• Have recourse to. 
x.i ujiuii 11 Iliwl no thoughts of applying to nuy hut himself; 

hooks tire entitled Applied | fit ntistry, he desired 1 would speak to others.— SwiJt. 

DimI knows every faculty and Mission, and in 


Applied Mathematics, and tho like. 

What T have called nodi lied l*«:ii*. is identical 
with what Kant nnd other philosophers have de- 
nominated applod loirie (Angewandt** 1/Ogik. 1/)- 
gicu applieala). This expression 1 think improper. 
Kur the term applod logic can only xvit 1 propriety 
1m* used to denote sjiecial or concrete logic.— Air 
IP. Hamilton. 

Appl&edl?. udv. I 11 the manner of an ap- 
plication. „ ,, 

Itcligious and pious action* ore more liable to 


what manner tlu-y cun bo successfully applied to.— 
Rogers. 

App6fflatnn.«. [Ital.] In Music, (jadenro 
at the pleasure of the singer or jteriunner. 

Tlie organist, who feels what lie performs and re- 
collect* the place and occasion of purAirmuncc. will 
uol fail to throw in those apnggiaturas and delicate 
noti*a of passage, which from accentual chaug<* it 
into fluent uiulody.— Masun, Essay on Church Music , 

p. 00. 
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Appoint, v. a. [see extract.] 

1. Fix anything: (us, to settle the exact | 
time fur some transaction). 

The time appointed of the Father. Galatians, 
iv. 2. 

2. Settle anything’hy cmnpnct. 

He wii'l, Appoint me thy WHgiu, and I will pay It. 
—Genesis, XXX. 2S. , 

Now Him* was n n apjuiintrd sign between the 
men of Israel and the liers in writ.— Judge*, xx. 38. 

3. Establish :my thing l»y decree. 

It- was In-fun* the Lord. which chose me before 
thv father, nml before nil his house, to apttnint mo 
ruler over the wuple of tlu* In nil.— 2 Samuel, yi. 21. 

I’nlo him thou gavest eomniamlment, which ho 
transgressed, and immediately thou aivpointtdst 
death in him, ami his ircnemliims.— 2 Esdrt w», iii. 7. 

O Iionl, that art I ho (iod of the just, thou hast 
not appoint! d n-iM-ntarn-u to the just— 27w Prayer 
of Manasm *. 

4. Furnish ill all points ; equip ; supply with 
all things necessary: (used anciently *m 
speaking of soldiers). 

These ladies beauteous, 

CJooilly appointed, ill clothing sumptuous; 

A number of people anpnyntcil in like wiw*. 

A. Barclay. Murmur of Good Manor*. 

The English lieitig well aptmiitted, did so enter- 
tain them, that their ships departed terribly torn. - 
Sir J. Hayward. 

Appoint not heavenly disposition, Father. 

Milton, Samson Agonistes, !173. 

[The Fr. {mint was used in the sense of condition, man- 
ner, arrangement - -the order, trim, array, plight, 
ease, taking, one is in. (Cntgr.) En pile ttx pot net, 
in piti-ous caw, habdlcr on re poind, to dress in 
this fashion. (Cent Noiiv. Nuur.) .4 poinet, aptly, 
in good time, in good sea-on ; pn ttdre sou it inti net, 
to take Ills fittest op|Mii't unity fur; qaand il flit d 
pninet, wlien the proper lime came. Jlrnee tip- 
poitt 1 '/, Unless. i iji| tort unity, a thin*- lor one's purpose, 
utter his mind; uml appointin' (to lind tittimr, pro- 
nounce titling), t<i determine, order, decree, to 
finish a controversy, to accord, agree, make a com- 
position between parlies, to assign or grant over 
imiu. (t 'otgr.) — Wedgwood, pidionary of English 
Etymology.] 

Appoint, v. n. Decree. 

The Lord had appoint* d to defeat the good coun 
scl of Aehitophel. 2 Samuel, xvii. 1 l. 

Appointor, s. One who appoints. 

That this quran | Semirami-. j was the first ap- 

! minter of this olia-lo at tendance [ciumchsl for her 
M'dehnmVr, Amunaiius tc-stillelh. Gregory, Post- 
linnm, p. 1 '41. 

Appointment, s. 

J. Stipulation ; act of fixing something in 
which two or more it re concerned. 

They h:ul inmle un appointment together, to 
conn* to mourn with him, and to comfort him — 
Jab , ii. 11. 

2. Decree ; establishment. 

The wa.is of death he only in ITis hands, who 
alone hath power over all Mesh, and unto whose 
appointment we ought with palicucc meekly to 
sidnuit oursehi-M.— Hooker. 

3. Direction ; onler. 

That good fellow, 

Tf T eommanil him, follows my appointment ; 

I will liuve none so near else. 

S/udesftear, Henry TIIT. ii. 2. 

4. Equipment; furniture; dress. 

They have put forth the haven ; further on, 

Where their appointment we may best discover, 

And look on Aln-ir endeamur. 

Shakesfwar, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 1ft. 
Here art thou ill apminlnn nf fresh Hiid fnir, 
Anticipating time witli starling courage. 

Id., Trail us and Cressida , iv. ft. 
A fish was taken in l'uluuii.: such an one hn re- 
presented the whole appearance anil appointments 
Ufa bishop .—Gregory, Poslhituia , p. 123: 1050. 

!t. Allowance paid to any man (commonly 
used of allowances to public officers) ; 
oilier of emolument. 

His ambassadors complain ef nothing moro fre- 
quently than the slenderness of their appointments. 
— Hi slurp Hurd. 

A voyage to Europe was pronounced necessary for 
lihn ---and having served bis full time in India,' and 
had line apjmintment* which hud enabled him to lay 
by a considerable sum of money, lie was free to 
come home and stay with a gissl pension, or to re- 
turn and n-sume that rank in the service to which 
hi* seniority nnd his vast talents entitled him.— 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

App^rter/ s. [N.Fr.] In Law. Bri tiger 

into the Yeftlm. 

This niaki-s onlyHhe apportrr * themselvoa, their 
Aiders, aliellora iuul assistants, traitors; not those 
that muivu it at second hand— Sir M. Hale, Hi s- 
Uria Placitorum Coro me, eh. xx. 
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Apportion. 0 .a. [Fr. apportionner ; from I 
Lat. portio.] Set out in .just proportions. ! 

Try the lsirts of the Ixsiy, which of them issuo 
speedily, and which slowly; and by apportioning 
tlio time, take and leave that quality which you do 
lire.— Jlaeon. 

To these it were good that some proper prayer 
were apportioned, and they taught it— Smith, 

l App6rttonateneii. s. Just proportion. 

Thero is not a surer evidence of llm apportion- 
atones* of the English liturgy to tlm end to which 
it was designed, than the contrary fatra which it 
hath undergone.— Hammond, Preface to View qf the 
New Directory. 

Apportioned, part. adj. Distributed or til- 
lotted as a portioh. 

To warm the dulness of melancholy by prudent 
and temperate, but proper and apportioned diets.— 
Jeremy Taylor, Sermon* at Golden Grove, serm. 10. 

Apportionment, s. Dividing of u rent into 
two or more parts or portions, according 
as the land whence it issues is divided 
among two or more proprietors. 

Where any speeiflek thing, inenpahlo of division 
or apportionment, shall have been reserved or made 
payable to the h-ssor or lessors, his or their heirs 
or successors, tlm niiiiii may is- wholly reserved 
and made payable out of a competent part of such 
lands or tenements demised by any such several 
lease as aforesaid. — Acts of Parliament, 3ft A 4ft 
(iCO. 3, c. 41. 

App6se. p. a. [Fr. apposer = question ; from 
Lat. appono.) 

1. Put questions to. See Pose. Obsolete. 

Soiiio procure themselves to bo surprised nl Midi 
times as it is like tho party tluit they work upon 
will come upon them : nnd In be found with a letter 
in their hand, or doing somewhat which they arc 
not accustomed ; to tlm end they may Ik- apposed of 

j those things which of themselves they am desirous 
to litter.— Macon. 

Whiles children of that age were playing in the 
streets, ( JhrisL was found sitting in the temple, not 
to gaze on the outward glory of the house, or on the 
golden eandleslicks or tables, but to hear and ap- 
pose the disitors. Bishop Hall, Contemplations, 

2. Apply to. Lutinmn. 

By malign putrid vapours, tho nutriment is ren- 
dered unapt nflming «/)/**»*/ to tho parts. Horny. 

Apposite. adj. [Lat. appusitus.] Frojicr; 
lit; well adapted to time, place, or circum- 
stances. 

The Duke’s delivery of his mind was not so sharp, 
as solid and gnive.aml apposite to the times nnd tx-- 
easions —Sir It. Wot ton. 

Neither was Perkin, Tor his part, wanting to him- 
self, either in gracious and princely lieliaviour, or in 
ready and apposite answers. -Bacon. 

Remarkable instances of this kind have lieen : 
hut it will administer rclh-rtinns very apposite to 
t he design of this present solemnity. Bishop A tter- 
bury. 

Appositely. ado. Properly ; fitly ; suit- 
ably. 

We may appositely compare this disease. of a 
proper and improper consumption, to a decaying 
house. Hat't'cy, Discourse of Consumptions. 

When we eoino into a govenmient, nnd sn: this 
place of honour alloLted to a murderer, another 
lllli-d with an atheist or a blasphemer, may we not 
npjtmtitelu and properly ask, Whether then: tm any 
virtue, sobriety, or religion, amongst such a people ? 
—South. 

Appoiiteneai. s. Attribute suggested by 
Apposite; litness ; propriety; suitable- 
ness. 

Judgement is cither concerning things to bo 
known, or of tilings done, of their congruity, lit- 
ness, rightness, upposiieness.— Sir M. Hale, Origi- 
nation of Mankiwl. 

Apposition. 8. [Lat. appositio , -ohm.] 

1. Addition of new matter, so us that it may 
touch the first mass. 

Urine inspected wit h a microscope will discover a 
black sand; wherever this sand slicks, it grows still 
bigger, by Urn apfumifiott of new matter. Arbuth- 
iwl. On the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

2. In Grammar. Putting two nouns in the 
same case : (as, Libor Susanna luutris, the 
book of his mother Susan). 

Adding it not by way of eun junction, in which 
there might be some diversity ; bill by way of appo- 
sition, which si^nilletli a clear identity.— Bishop 
Pearson, Exposition qf the Creed, art. ii. 

Appraise, v. a. [Fr. upprerier-* put n price 
on.] Set a price upon anything, in order 
to sale. 

The sequestrators sent certain men, appointed by 
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them to apprise all the goods that were In the 
house .— Bishop Hall, Specialties qf his Life, p. 57. 

They sometimes appraise on lioth sides, each party 
agreeing to have tlu* same appraiser or appraisers ; 
somethin* in opposition,' Rees, Cyetopadta, in voce. 
Appraisement, s. Valuation. Hare. 

Thera Issued a commission of appraisement to 
value the guods in lliu uiHeor’s luuids. —Sir W. 
Blaekstone. 

For their price : By law, they ought to take as 
they can agree with the subject: Dy abuse, they tako 
at an imposed and forced price : liy law. they ought 
to make out one apprimtirnl, by neighbours, in tho 
country : By abuse they make a second apprisement 
nl the court-gate— Bacon, Sjmtrh to King James. 
Appraiser, s. Person appointed to sot a 
price upon things to be sold. 

On iMxmiN, by thuir dicluteH writ, 

Critieks, as sworn appraisers, sit. Green, Spleen. 
Appreciation, s. [Lat. apprecatio^ -oara.] 
Earnest prayer or well-wishing. Obsolete. 

We nil look, not without desire and apprccation, 
in what slm|x) you will eoino forth.— Bishop Hall, 
Epistle*, ilee. i. eh. viii. 

that Almighty proiqier and porfW-t your under- 
takings, and provide fur you in heaven those n-wnnls 
which such (mliliek works of piety mail to Is-erowiu-d 
withal: It is the appreentiun of your devoted ser- 
xiUw.—Jlowctl, Ja-Hci’S, i. 2. 

You will pai-dmi my holy Import unity, which 
shall ever le seconded with my lu-arty prayers to 
the (iod of truth, that he will stiddisli your heart 
in that eternal truth of Ilia tiospcl which you lm\u 
received, and both work and crown your happy 
perseverance ; such shall lw the fervent appnva- 
( tints of your much devoted Mend.— Bishop Hail, 
Remains, p. 404. „ 

Appreoatory. atlj. PrtCyiug or wishing any 
good. (Jbsoltlc. 

I f eit her the blessing or curse of a father gn dcciicr 
witli us iluui or any other whatsoever, iilllioucli (ml 
proceeding from his own private nth-clion without 
liny warrant from above; how forcible himll wo 
esUs-m tin* mot so much npprtcalurywH declarator}) 
benedictions of our spiritual lathers, sent to us, out 
of heaven. Bishop Halt, ( ’uses of Conscience, iii. ft. 
Appreciable, adj. (’apabli* of appreciation. 

I refer the varieties of moral feeling, anil or cnpft. 
city for knowledge and nllectioii, to those diversities 
of cerebral organization which am indicated liy, ami 
coi-rasjiond to, the ditl'erenees in the hIiiiim: of the 
skull. If tho iHibh ilLrihules of man n-siile in tlu 
een-bnil heiiiisplu- if the |.rerogatives which lilt 
him so mui-li ab tlio brutes an* satisfactorily 
aeemiiiled for liy c superior development of ilu 
iui]Hirtaiit parts ; the vurious degm*s and kinds of 
moral feeling mid of iiitelJeetual power may bo con- 
sist eiitly explained bv tin* immei-oiis and obvious 
dill'eirnees of size in tlio various eerelinil parts; Ih-- 
sidi-s winch, tliera may lie peculiarities of interniil 
organization, not appreciable, by our minus or en- 
quiry. - 1 hi n: mice, Led uns, p.hftft. (Ord MS.) 
Appreciate, r. a. Ksliniati* ; value. 

If learned men urn so to be loved, then surely are 
the clergy, us the great conduits of it, to bo appre- 
ciated. Waterhouse, Apology for J teaming, p. lift ■ 
lli53. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion are seld.nii 
in a pro|M*r ieniix r of mind calmly to iuvostigale, 
or candidly to appreciate tlio motives of t!ieir ene- 
mies. Gibbon. 

Fortitude is, in reality, no more than prudence, 
goml judgement, and presence or mind in proiwrly 
appreciating pain, labour, nnd danger.— A. Sindh. 

As to this elassijieatioii, men will differ, according 
to their different ideas of the nature of science, nnu. 
alHivo all, aecoiiling to tlio extent to which the. 
appreciate the importance or philosophic melb...i. 
• Buckle, History of Civilisation in England, vol. ii. 
ch. v. 

Appreciation. *. Valuation. 

According to n iriim’s apprcliafion, olid according 
to his intention. Dr. Vlayjerc, Sermon before 
Prince Henry in lftft4, p. 57. 

Sorrow for sin . . . in appretiation they would ever 
have to bo excessive. - Hr. PlayJ'erc, The Power yf 
Prayer, p. 58: Hi 1 7. 

Appreciative, udj. (ugori udonhinlhj ill the 
extract.) In the way of appreciation. 

Tims wo arc lo love him above all things; flr.d 
appretintice, setting an higher price upon liis glory 
ami command than U|hui any other thing besid.'s; 
seeomlly, intensive with the graati-st torn* and in* 
teiitn.il of our spirit.— Bishop Reynolds, On the Pa*- 
sums, N2. (l)nl MS.) 

Appredlcate. *. In Lntjic. Addition to the 
predicate. 

By Arist-otle, the predicate includes the eopuk'. 
nnd, friim u hint liy him, the luLter has, by mMin**- 
qilent (jJrti-k logieiiins, hmi styled tlio apprtdicate 
TTguaxnTnyopiM'gtroi 1 , apprwdioatuia). — St f IV. Ha- 
milton, Logic, ii. 22S. 

Apprehend, v. a. [Lat appithctido ^ take 
hold of.] 
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1. Lav hold on. 

Than* is nothing but hath a double handle, or at 
least, wo have two hands to ajtprchend it. -Jeremy 
Taylor. 

2. Seize in order for trial or punishment. 

Tho governor kept the city with a garrison, desi- 
rous to apprehetut me- 2 Conn thin ns, xi. 32. 

Jt was the rabble, of which nobody was named; 
and. which is more strange, not one upprehendtd.— 
Lord Clarendon. 

3. Contrive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, ennseih not 
action ; unless apprehending it us good, we like uud 
desire it .—Hunker. 

Yet this I apprehentl not, why to those i 

Among whom Hod will rleiini to dwell on earth, 

So many, and so various laws are giv'n. 

Milton, Daradise List, viii. 352. 

Tho First Being is invisible and incorruptible, 
and ('Jin only bo apprehended by our minds.— Bishop 
Stilling/Uvl. 

Labour also in apprehend tho greatness of the 
work thou atteuiptesl , and to Is* deeply sensible both 
of its iinnortaiiPo and its excellency.- -Jkueter, The 
Saint's Just, eh. xiii. 

4. Expect with tt feeling of four. 

From mv grandfather’s death I had reason to ap- 
prehend tin: stone; anil, fruiniuy father's life, the 
gout. — Sir IF. Tern ) tie. 

As long na tho king had K nginml on his side, lie | 
hail nolhing to apprehend thnnigh disaffection in . 
his other dominions.— J’vnrson, History of England. 
j. Notice. If are. 

The Duke of Ormond knew well enough that the 
fellow threatened it, mid was like enough to act it; 
t.ut that ho thought it Mow him to apprehend it, 
nnd that his majesty came to tlm notice of it by the 
Karl of Ulancarty.— Lord Clarendon, Life, iii. us*. 
Appreb fader. 8. On* 1 who apprehends. 

a. Mentally: (i.c. by conception or thought). 

dross apprehenders may not think it anv more 
si range, limn that a bullet should lie moved by the 
ra rilled lire. —Ulunvillr, Seipsis Scientijlva. 

b. Materially: (i.c. by seizure, or laying 
hold). 

St. Hierom is bold t<> aver, that his [Chrisl's] 
countenance carried, hidden in it, a slar-likc briglit- 
tic.sse ; which, revealing itself, niiidc both his disci- 
tiles to follow him at tho llrst sight, and his appre- 
hended to fall imekwards to the ground. -Walsall, 
Life and Death of Christ, sign. It. ii. b : 1015. 
Apprehensible, adj. Capable of being ap- 
prehended. I 

Tho norlh and southern pnleg aro incomniu- 
nieable and Axial points, whereof the one is not 
apprehensible in llm oilier.— Sir T. Browne, Yulya r 
Er roars. 

Apprehension. 8. 

J. Men? perception of a thing, without, af- 
firming or denying any thing concerning it. 

Simple apprehension denotes no more than the 
sonrsmiked mtelleelion of an object, without eillnr 
composition or deduction.— Ulnuvillc, Scepsis Sen n- 
Itjiea. 

If we nim at right understanding ils tme nature, 
we must uxaiiiiiiewliaLifyiprcAciM/dM mankind make 
of II. Sir K. Digby. 

To Ini false, and In be thought false, is all one in 
respeet of men wlm act not uecording to truth, but 
uppretn nsiun. ■ South. 

Tin? expressions of Seriplure are commonly soiled 
in those malleiN to the vulgar appri hen sinus and 
conceptions of the place and people when- they 
wen* delivered.- -Ijneke. 

( nam’d them as they pass'd, and understood 
Their 10111111 '. with such knowledge l iotl iuilii'd 
My sudden apprehension . 

Milton, Paradise but, viii. 352. 
Hem sense's apprehension end doth take, 

Ay when a stone is iuLo water east ; 

One circle dot Ii another eircle make, 

Till the last circle toiicli the liank at. last. 

Sir J. Dories, Immortality of the Soul, § 22. 

. Ill Logic. 

Tlmi' arc three operations [or states ] of the mind 
which uro immediately concerned in argument ; 
which an? railed by Wind writers— 1st. Simple- 
opprehensUm 2nd. Judgement; 3rd. Discourse or 
reasoning. 1st. Simpl e-apprehension they deliuo to 
be that wt or condition of the mind in which it 
receives a notion of any olmvt : and w hich is analo- 
piiH to the pereeption or the senses. It is ei.lier 
liiei implex or complex. Ineomplex-iippre/niMi/ott is 
of 0110 object, or of several, without iuiy relation 
licing |N?iveiv<Hl Mwccii them; as of ‘a man,' ’a 
horse/ ‘ranis/ Complex is of several, with such a 
relation as of ‘ a man on horseback/ ami 'a pack of 
cards.' 2ml. Judgement is the comparing together 
In the mind two of the notions [or ideas | which are 
the ohjei'ts of apimhntsion, whether complex or 
ineoniplex, and pronouncing that they agree, or 
disagree, with each other — Wloitcley, bigie. 

Feur ; suspicion of something to happen 
or to be done. j 
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Tt liehoveth that the world should bo held in awe, 
not by a vain surmise, but a true apprehension of 
somewhat which 110 man may think himself able to 
withstand.— Hooker. 

And he the ftiture evil shall no less 
In apprehension than iu subNtaueo ft?el. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. xi. 771 

Tho apprehension of wiiat was to come from an 
unknown, at least unacknowledged suca'Nsor to 
the crown, clouded much of that pros|>crity.— Jjvrd 
CUirvndon. t 

Nor were they over for a moment free from appre- 
hensions of some grrat treason at home.— Macaulay, 
History of England, ch. i. 

As they hnvu no apprehension of tlioso things, so 
they need no comfort against them.— Archbishop 
Tiuotson. 

After the death of hits nephew Caligula, Claudius 
was in no small apprehension fur his own life. - 
Addison. 

II. Seizure ; power of seizing, catching, or 
holding. 

(See that lie bo convey’d unto the Tower. 

And go we, brothers, to tho man that took him, 

To question or his apprehension. 

SltnkesjM'ar. llcnry VT. Part ITT. iii. 2. 

A lobster hath the ehely or great claw of one side 
longer than the other, but this is not their leg, but a 
part of apprehension whereby they seize upon tbeir 
prey. -Sir T.Jlnnrne, Vulgar Lrrours. 

Apprehensive, adj. 

1. Quick to understand. 

My fill her would oft speak 
Your worth nnd virtue; and as I did grew 
More and more apprehensive l did thirst 
To see tin; man so rais'd. 

Beaumont nnd Fletehir, Philaster. 

Ami gives encouragement to those who teach such 
apprehensive scholars. -It older. 

if conscience Is* naturally apprehensive nnd saga- 
cious, certainly we should trust and rely upon the 
reports of it,— South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country when I passed 
through it, were extremely apprehensive, of seeing 
J.omliiirily the seat of war— Addison. 

They an* not at all apprehensive of evils nt a dis- 
tance, nor liimientcil with the rear fill prospect of 
w hat may Is -full them hereafter. — A rcldds/urp Til- 
lotson. 

When the si a tides against heresy hod liecn revived, 
in Dcii'IiiImt, 1.V4, ami the loading Ileforniers who 
remained in I'nalnnd, nnd who laid been already 
iiiipi'isouiil, began to 1 10 apprehensive for their lives, 
they prepared petitions eiuilniningn joint confession 
of their faith, in which they declared that the 
Catholic Church ought to la: heard as licing the 
spouse of Christ. ■ (Had stone, The State in Us Rela- 
tions with the Church, ch. vii. 

3. Perceptive; feeling. 

I'.ut though the apprehensive pnw'r do pause, 

The motive virtue then liegins to move ; 

Which ill the heart Mow doth passions cause, 

Joy, grief, ami fear, nnd hope, mid bale, and love. 

Sir ./. Davit s. Immortality of the Soul . § 22. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
stings, 

Mangle my apprehensive tendrrest parts. 

Milton, Samson Ayonistes, fi23. 

By the apprehensive power we iwreeive the species 
of sensible I flings present or absent, and retain them 
as wax doth the print of a seal .— Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy. 

Among 1 heui here who Miffenil gloriously, Aron, 
and Julius of Caerleon upon llsk, but chiefly Allian 
of Venilam, were most renow nisi ; the story of whose 
martyrdom, soiled and worse martyred with the 
fabling zcul of some idle fancies, more fond of mira- 
cles Ilian apprehensive of truth, deserves not longer 
digression.- - Milton , History of England, ii. 

4. Desirous to lay hnhl on ; ready to catch. 
Obsolete. 

In Mil these regards 1 shall be very apprehensive 
of any occasions wherein 1 may do auv good oMiccs, 
Ac .--Lord Slrajfocdt in UttU. StraJJurdc Letters, 
dv., ii. :m. 

Apprehensively, tuh. In a way to be ap- 
prcheiulcd. 

There an* two eonditiona ill resis'et of the objiH't, 
that it 1 h> evil, anil pn*sent. Kvil lirst, and that not 
onlv fonuaUv in it'n-tr. but apprehensively to tlic 
11 1 nlersl a 1 1 d i 11 g.- - Hi shop Reynolds, On t/us Passions, 
221. (DrdMS.) 

Approhenzivonosa. *. Attribute suggested 
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beloved, Hint the joy which overflows ynur dear lirarf; 
for having done a tieiicfleent action to a deserving 
geiitlenuiii does not atl'cct you too much— Richard- 
sun, Pamela. 

Apprentice, s. [Tr. ap prendre = lcitm.] One 
bound by covenant to serve nit artificer 
or trader for a certain term, upon condi- 
tion that the artificer or trader shall, in the 
meantime, instruct him in his art or trade. 

Love enjoined such diligence, that 110 apprentice, 
— no, 110 bond slave could ever la- mum reuily than 
that young prioress was. Sir P. Sidney, 

He found him sueli an nppnnthv, as knew well 
enough how lo set up for himself. - Sir //. Wot ton. 

This rule sets Hie painter nt liberty; it traches 
mm, that lie ought lint to bo subject himself ser- 
vilely, mid lie hound like. 1111 apprt nttcc to tho rules 
of his art.— Drydm, Translation of Dufnsnoy. 

At ten years old (by which lime bis education 
was advanced to w riting 11 ml reading) lie was Mind 
an apprentice, accnnlmc In the si 11 Lute, to Sir 
Thomas Hnoby, an uncle of Mr. Booby's by tlui 
• flit tier’s *n\v,— fit Ming, Adventures if Joseph An - 
dmes, eli, ii. 

Apprentice. tt. a. [for connection with Ap- 
p re It e : n d and A p p r i z c, see extract under 
Apprize.] Put out to a master as un 
apprentice. 

Him, portion'd maids, apprentice orphans blest, 
Thu young w ho labour, ami the old who rest. 

Pops, 

Apprentlcehood. s. Same as Apprentice- 
ship. flare. 

Must I riot serve a long appren tin hood 
To foreign passages ; mid, in the end, 

Huving my I'm si 0111 , lmaM of nolhing elso 
But that I was a journey man to grief V 

Shakespiar, Richard IT. i. .1. 

Apprenticeship, s. Years which an appren- 
tice is to pass under a master. * 

In every art, the simplest t lint is, there is an ap- 
prenticeship necessary .before it cun he expected one 
should work. Sir A. Digby. 

Many rushed into the 'ministry, ns Wing the only 
calling that they could profess without serving any 
apprenticeship.— South. 

ApprentUage. s. Apprenticeship; figura- 
tively, trial, experience. Obsolete. 

It is a better condition of inward pence, to Ik* ac- 
companied w ith some exercise of no dangerous wnr 
in foreign parts, lime to 1 m- utterly without upprni- 
tisaye of War; whereby ivoplc grow effeminate, ami 
tin practised, when occasion shall b v.— Bacon, Obser- 
vations upon a Libel. 1M«2. 

Appreaa. v. a. Press. Hare. 

Alexander having read a letter with his favourite 
Jlephiest ion, wherein bis motlii'r calumniated Anti- 

{ inter, look bis signet from iiis linger nnd oppressed 
us lips with it; mil hiring, as it were, tin- strict 


by Apprehensive. 

We snail often mark in it [the eye] a d illness, or 
apprt hcusi veuves, even before tho understanding.— 
Sir II. Wotton. p. si. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be 
taught. you will find by falling u]mn them last. great 
help by the apprehensiveur ss already gamed in 
learning tho consonants.— Holder. , 

Mr. ft, in the delicacy of hnapprchens/tH/ness ■ 
for me, led me into llie next parlour; and placing , 
himself by me on the seltra, said, Take care, my best j 
Q 2 


Ins lips with it; coiijjiimur, as it were, tin- Mricl 
silence of another's ifisgruic. Eellthuiu, Rt stives, 
cent. 2, 7«. lOrd US.) 

Apprise, r. a. [Fr . ujtjtris.] Inform; give 
the knowledge <»f anything. 

He considers llie budeney of such A virtue or 
lice ; lie is well appriztd, that the reprcscnlntion of 
some of these things may convince the understand- 
ing, and some may tcrnly the eoiiscieiiee. Watts. 

It is lit l.i In- appnztd of a lew things, that may 
prevent his mistaking. ( heync. 

But if appriz'd of the severe attack. 

The country In* shut up, lur'd by the scent. 

On churchyard drear 1 inhuman to relate) 

The disappointed pmwli rs lull. Thomson. 

But lie iiad Ini'ii ivpi-Mvdlytppristd that some of 
his friends in Kngland meditated n deed of blood, 
and that they wen 1 wail mg only for bis npprolwtion. 
—Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxi. 

[Apprehend.— Apprentice,- -Apprise. J .at. prehendnv. 
In catch hold of; apprehendvre, to seize, ami me- 
taphorically to Inku the meaning, to understand, 
to learn. Fr. apprrndre, appris, to learn, whence, 
the K. apprise, to make a thing known. Fr. ap- 
prenlis, a learner, one taken for the pur|>osc of 
learning a trade.— Wtdywowl, Dictionary if Eng- 
lish Etymology.'] 

Apprise. *. Information. Obsolete. 

Then I prated him for In aaio 
His will, and 1 it wolde olieie. 

After tho furmo of his apprize. 

(Joicvr, Confetti 0 Amantis, i. 
Approach, v. n. [N.Fr. upprocher.] 

1. Draw near locally. 

'Til time to liNik aivout : tlm powers of tho king- 
dom approach a | iwv—Shokctiicar, A i ng bur, iv. 7. 

Wherefore approach yo so nigh the •city}- 2 
Samuel, xi. 2». . 

Wo suppose ITlysoca approaching toward i’uly- 
])henu\ - Broome. 

2. Draw near ; (as timo)t 

And tho Lord said unto Moses. Behold, thy day* 
approach Hint thou must tlk.— Deuteronomy, xxxi. 14. 
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Hark ! T linnr tho Hound of coaches, 

The hour of attack approach ns. (Say. 

3. Make* a progress towards. 

He shall amiroarh unto me: for who is this that 
engaged his heart to appruiuh unto mol*— Jeremiah, 
xxx. 21. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of content- 
plalinri, is wlmt the mind can hardly attain unto; 
the instances sire few or those who have in any 
nmiMirn approached towards it .— Eiekc. 

4. (-Omi! near by natural affinity or resem- 
blance. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to 
hnvo appriuiched 1 1 miser. - Sir IV. Temple. 

5. Draw near jaTsonnlly. 

None of you shall approach to any that is near of 
kin to him In uncover their nakedness.— Leviticus, 
xviii. A. 

Approach'd, and looking underneath the sun, 
lie saw proud Arcitc. Dryden. 

Approach, r. a. Bring near t.o : (this sense 
is rut her French than Knglish). 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the 
extremes, bul slowly anu not at all. if approached 
unto 1 ln-ir rmils. — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 

It.v plunging paper thoroughly in weak spirit 
of wine, and approaching it to a candle, the spi- 
rituous parts will burn, without harming the paper. 

/logic. f t 

Approach. 9. 

I . Act of drawing near. 

If I could bid the seventh welcome with so good 
henrt ns l can hid tho other live farewell, I should 
be glad of his approach. Shah s pear. Mi refund of 
Venice, i. 2. 

’Tis with our souls 

As with our eyes, tlint after n hour darkness 
Arc dazzled at th' approach of sudden light. 

Sir J. Denham. 

*2. A (voss. 

llououi^hatli in it the vantage ground to do good ; 
the approach to kings and principal persons; and 
the raising of a man's on n furl lines. • /la eon. 

3. Hostile advance; means of advancing. 

For England his 'approach/ s makes as licrce 
As wale iii to the sucking of n gnlph. 

Shohspmr. Henry T". il. i. 

Aim ill* I beleaguer'd heav’n Hie giants move. 

Hills pTl'iI on hills, mi mmuitains mminlaiiis lie, 

To make their mail approaches to the sky. 

Dryden. 

Approachable, adj. Accessible ; capable of 
being approached. 

lit Him reuimls the wellhre of others should make 
hia virlue approachable, that it may lie loved and 
copied. Johnson, Rambbr, no, 7-. 

Approacher. s. One who approaches or 
draws near. 

Tlum imv’ht thine ears, like tapsters, that bid 
welcome 

To knaves and nil approach es. 

Shah spear, Timoit of Athens, iv. 

Whose rheum qnrm-ncth. and wrinkles bury, all 
desire in suitors ur approacher*. Whitlock, .1 tau- 
nt rs if the English, p. Ssi!. 

Had you hut plants enough of this blest tree, Sir, 
Sel round about your court, to beautify it, 

Deaths twice .no many, to dismay the approacher s. 
The ground would seareo yield graves to noble 
lovers. 

Jlcanmnnt and Fb tehcr. Wife for a Mouth. 
Appro&chment. s. Act of coining near. 
Obsolete. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the op. 
p roach meut of the air, as we have made trial in 
glasses of water, which will not easily freeze.— Sir 
T. Browne. Vulgar Er roars. 

Approbate, adj. Approved. Obsolete. 

All things contained in Scripture is approbate by 
tin* whole rollout nf all thccleririeof rhristcndoiue. j 
—Sir T. El gut, Uoccruour, fed. , JIK». | 

Approbation, s. [Lilt. approbating , -miis.~\ | 

1. Act of tipproving, or expressing himself j 
pleased or satisfied. 

That not past me, hut 
By learned approbation of 1 he judges. 

Shakes ptar, Henry VIII. i. 2. 

It was with the ftill papal approbation, nr nil her j 
with the nctunl authority of the l*npe, that Stignud, j 
the Anglo-Saxon primate, was deposed, nnd the ' 
Anglo-Saxon hierarchy ejected from all the higher! 
dignities, the bishoprics mid abbacies. Sldman, ' 
History of Ed in Christianity, b. vii. cli. ii. 

2. Liking of anything. j 

There is no positive law of nfrn, whether received ’ 
liy formal consent, as in councils, or by secret ap- 

S ' libation, as m customs, but may be taken away.- - 
aakcr. « 

The bare approbation of the worth nnd goodness 
of a thing is not properly the willing or that tiling; 
vet men do veiy commonly account it ho.- South, i 

llti 


3t Attestation; support. 

How many now in health 
fihnll drop their Idoud in approbation 
Of wlmt your reverence shall incite us to. 

Shake* ptar, Henry )'. 1. 2. 
Approbator. s. One who npproves. ltarr. 
Accept them for judges nnd a ppmhators.— Evelyn, 
Memoirs and Enters, let. dated H1C0. 
Approbatory. adj. Approving. 

9 ju tho lilt Ii of six revelations (which were set 
before the Imnk of Uevclations, after tho appro - 
batorie epistle of Cardinal Turrecremale,) it, was 
thus written. — Shelilon, Miracles if Antichrist, 
p. 3(H). 

Apprdmpt. r. n. Kxcife ; quicken. Harr. 
Neither mny lli«*so places aerve only to npprompt 
our invention, tail also Lu direct our inquiry. -- 
Bacon, Advancement of Earning, ii. 

Approlf. 8. Approbation ; commendation. 
Obsolete. 

0 most perilous mouths, 

Tlint hear in them one and the self-same tonguo 
Either of condemnation or approof t 

Shah spear. Measure for M insure, ii. 4. 
lie was pleas’d a marriage feast to crown 
With his great presence and approof of it. 

Beaumont, Psyche, x. 28. 
Appropinqn&tlon. s. Act, or power, of ap- 
proaching. ltare. 

There are many ways of our appropinqualion to 
Caul.- -Bishop Hall, Jtemains, ]>. Ho. 

This third appropinijuatian of Hod is never other 
than cordial and lienolicinl. It is a sweet word, 1 1 
will dwell amongst the children of Israel, and will be 
their Cod : ’ Hxod. xxix. 4 5.— Ibid. p. '.Hi. 
Appropinque. c. a. [Lat. adprojnntpw , or 
appropiwjiio.] Approach; draw near to. 
Hare. 

The dotted blond within my hose. 

Tint from my wounded Imdy flows, 

With mortal crisis doth jMiriend 
My days to appropinque an end. 

Butler, ITudihrns. 

Appropinqnlty. s. Nearness. Rare. 

liy presence, powcr.aud essence, the doctors genc- 
rally mean by the llrst, nil approniuqitify of vision 
Ilia! all tbimrs are <>p< u and naked unto bis sighl. - 
(Iregoric, Notes upon Scripture, I US. (Uni MS.) 
Appropriable, adj. Capable of appropria- 
tion ; restrainable to something particular. 
Hare. 

Th is conceit applied unto the original of man, mid 
the liegiimilig of the world, is more justly appro- 
priable uuto its end . — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er- 

Approprlate. v. a. [Lat. approprintus, part, 
of upproprio make one’s own, projier or i 
peetiliar to oneself.] 

1. Consign to some particular use nr person. 
Things sain ‘titled were tlii*reby in such sort ap- 
propriatid unto (lod. as that they iiiiwht never af- 
terwards again be made common.— Honker. 

As for this spot nt ground, this i»ersoii, this tiling, 
1 have selected and appropriated, 1 have inclosed it 
to myself and my own use; and 1 will endure no 
sharer, no rival or companion in it. — South. 

Smne they appropriated to the gods, 

And some to puhJick, some to private ends. 

Jjord Roscommon. 
Marks of honour are appropriafnt to the mngis- 
Irati*. I hut lie might lx? invited to reverence hiinseJf. 
— Bishop A ttrrhu ry. 

It I .the Lord's dayl being a ihy appropriated to 
spiritual duties, un-thinks we should never exclude 
this duty, which is so eminently spiritual.— Itaxter, 
Saint's Rest, cli. xiii. 

Of the Post Olllce more will hereafter ho said. 
Till) profits of that establishment had appro- 

priated by Parliament to Hie Duke of York. Mac- 
aulay, History of England, cli, iii. 

(M:i ini; exercise; take to oneself by ex- 
clusive right. 

To themselves approprialing 
The Spirit of Hod, promis'd alike-, and giv’n 
To nil lidicvers. Mdfon, Paradise Lost, \ii. ms. 

Why should jioople engross and appropriate the 
common liciicllts of tin*, air, and water, to them- 
selves. Sir R. I. Estrange. 

livery lnidy else has an equal title to it; and there- 
fore lie cannot appropriate, he cannot inclose, wit li- 
mit Hie consent of ail his fellow commoners, all 
mankind. Eiekc. 

Make peculiar to something: annex by 
combination. 

He need not be furnished with verses nr sacred 
Scripture; anil his system, that lias uppropnati d 
them to tlie orthodoxy of his church, makes them 
immediately irrefragable arguments — Eiekc. 

We, by tiegives, get ideas and names, and learn 
tln-ir appropriated connection uuu with aiiullicr.--- 
Luck*. 


4. In Law. Annex a benefice to a religlcus 
house. Sec Appropriation and Appro- 
priutor. 

Before Itichnrd II. it wns lawftil to appropriate 
the whole rruits of a hcncllreto any abbey, the house 
Hinting one to serve the cure; that king redressed 
that horrid evil ,—AyUJfe, Par ergon Juris Canoniei, 

Appropriate, adj. l’cculiar; consigned to 
some particular use or person ; belonging 
peculiarly. 

He diet institute a land of fifty arehera, by the 
name of yeomen of hia guurd ; and tliat it might Imi 
thought to he rather a matter or dipnity than any 
nmller of dilfldniee appropriate to Ills own raw, lie 
made an ordinance not temporary, bul to hold in 
succession for ever.- -B/xcon. 

The heathens themselves had an apprehension of 
tlm necessity of some appropriate acta of divine 
worship. Bishop Still in yjlcit. 

Many nrelienils in cathedral churches arc founded 
in some liviiigoppttipWofr, which is their corps, arid 
tlie principal part of their revenue.— Bishop Barlow, 
Remains, p. 107. 

Appropriate, s. Fcculiarity ; proper func- 
tion. Obsolete. 

The Bible's appropriate being (as itself tolls us) 
to enlighten the eyes and make wise the simple. - 
Boyle, Considerations on the Style if the Holy Scrip - 
tuns, p. 41. 

Approprl&tion. *. 

1 1. Application of something to a particular 
j purpose. 

The mind should have distinct ideas of the lliinin, 
and retain the particular name, with its peculiar 
appropriation to that idea. Eiekc. 

Tin* resolutions in 1 lie Committee ftf Supply a 
embodied into w lint is mill'd I he .4 ppropriallonhi p 
which is sent fur aiijimval to the ilousc of lairds. 
This House may reject, Imt cannot alter it. A. 
Fonblanque.jnn., Haw ice are gorenmi, let. vii. 

2. Claim of any tiling as peculiar. 

He does nothing hut tHlk of his horse, nnd lm 
makes it a great appropriation to his goml parts, 
tliat he can shoe, him himself. - Shaktsjuur, Mer- 
chant of Venice, i. 2. 

3. Assumption of a particular signification. 

Tho namo of fhculty may, l»y an appropriation 
that disguises its truo sense, palliate tlie absurdity. 

■ Eiekc. 

4. Annexation of it benefice to a religious 
house. 

Othobon, tlie pope's legate in England, by tha 
com maud of Drlian the Eiflh, mmle a eoTistitutioii 
fur the endowment of vicars mid appinpriations ; 
but it in-mailed not. Bishop Bramtuill, Schism 

, guarded, p. 12S. 

Appr6priator. s. One who is possessed of 
| an appropriated benefice. 

These appropriating, by reason of their perpetui- 
ties, arc accounted owners of the fee-simple-, ami 
therefore are called projirietors— AyliJJe, Parergon 
Juris Canoniei. 

In the following extract it means one 
who has chosen to constitute himself u pro- 
prietor, rather than one who is so by right. 

Pitt knew how poor Ins brother and his brother’s 
family must lie. It could not have t scaped tho 
notice of such n cool ami cxjierienccd old diploma- 
tic . that llawdoii's family had nothing to live upon, 
and that houses and carnages are not to ho kept for 
nothing, lie knew very well tlint he was tho pro- 
prielnr or approjiriator of the monqy, which, ac- 
cording to all projier ealeulatinu, ought to iiave 
fallen to liis younger brother, and hu liad, wo may 
lie sure, some secret jiangs of remorse within Jiim, 
which wnmetl liiiu that ho ought to perform somo 
act of justice, or, let us say, eoiuiH'iisalion, towards 
these disappointed relaliuns.— Thackeray^ Vanity 
Fair, eh. xliv. -yt 

Approprfietary. 8. Same as Appropria- 
tes. Hare. 

licl me any one thing more to the approprictarice 
of bciiiTuvM. S pel man. 

Approvable. adj. Capably or deserving, of 
being approved. Hare. 

The solid reason, or ciynflrmod experience, of any 
man, is very approvable in what profession Hoover— 
Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Approval. 8. Approbation. 

There is a censor of justice and manners, without 
whose approval no capital sentences are tube exe- 
cuted. Sir W. Temple. 

Tlie agency of either lielng requisite to complete 
and ratify the jmwer of the other, tho jsipular con- 
eepliou would construe tliat eouscut, concurrence, 
or approval, into nil net of fhsi will, therefore of 
superiority.— MUman, History of Latin Christianity, 
li. iv. ch. ii. 

Approvance. s. Approval. Rare. 

A max of IUh learuiag should not so lightly hnvl 
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boon parried away with old wivos* tales from ap- 
provanve of his own reason — Spenser. 

Should she seem 
Kofl’ning tlu* least approrauec to lM*stow, 

Their colours burnish, and, by hope inspir'd. 

Tlioy brisk advance. Thomson. 

Approve, e. a . [N.Fr. opprouver.'] 

]. Prove; try; lost ; verify. 

When ns the Archer in his winter hold, 

The Helinn harper tuiics his wonted love, 

The nloiiglminn sows and tills his laboured mould; 

When with advieo and judicium 1 1 approve 
How love in youth hath grief for irladness sold, 

The whmIh orshaiiii' 1 fmm m.v heart remove, 

And in tlmir NtendH 1 set down plants of grace. 

And with repent bewailed my youthful nee. 

flrccnc. 

Ilia moaning was not, that Areliiinodon could sim- 
ply in nothing Ik* deceived ; hut that lie had in sueli 
sort approved hiN skill, that ho smned worthy of 
enslit for ever after, in matters appertaining to the 
science he was skilful in.— Jh Hiker. 

I am hill sorry, 

That he approves the common liar, who 
Tims speaks of him at Home; liuL L will linpn 
Of 1 letter deeds to-morrow. 

Shakes/war, A ninny and Cleopatra, 1. 1. 

Would’st thou approve thy constancy ? Approve 
first I liy nliedirncp. Milton, Paradise l/ntf, i.v. :p;7. 

liefer all the actions of this short life to that slate 
which will never end ; and this will npprnre itself to 
lie wisdom at the last, whatever the world judge of 
it now. -A rchhishnp Tdlofsou. 

Oh, ’tis the curse in love, and still a/ipme'd, 

AVlieu women cannot love where they’re Is-lov'd. 

Shakrsjwar, Two t Senftem * n of Yrvona, v. 4. 

2 . Msikc% or show to bo, worthy of appro- 
bation. 

The llrsb care and roneern must Is* to approve 
himself to (Joi l by righteousness, holiness, and purity. 
■ - Royers. 

3. Allow to pass muster ; pronounce suffi- 
cient ; be satisfied, or pleased, with any- 
thing. 

Then* can lie not liiutr possibly evil which (hsl ap- 
pwrrth, and 1 h:it- lie opprovtth uiueli muni Ilian lie 
doth command.— Hooker. 

With of. 

T showed you a piece of black and white at nil', just 
si nt from the dyer; which you were pleased to ap- 
prove of ;au\ 1m* my eust oilier (•w.-SwiJ't. 

Some noblemm and gentlemen, who, though they 
had not approved of the deposition of James, had 
been so much disgusted by his perverse and absurd 
conduct that they had long uioidcd all connection 
witii him. now liegnn to hope that lie had seen his 
error. - Macaulay, History of pay laud, eh. xx. 

4. In Line. Improve. 

Tin’s iiielosure, when justifiable, is called in law 
flppj'or/ap.niianticnt expression signifying the same 
as improving.- Sir H r . Jilaeksfone. 

Approved, part. udj. Tested ; classical ; 
standard. 

It is looked upon as insolence fora man to set up 
his own opinion against that of some learned doctor, 
or otherwise approv'd wriler.- Locke. 

Her reading in the most approved authors was 
diversified and exlnisive. -ltr. Parr, O'. nttanans 
Mayazine, August 1*10. 

Approvement, x. 

]. Approbation ; liking. It an'. 

It is certain that at ilio first you were all of my 
opinion, ami that I did nothing without jour ap- 
provement.- Sir J. Hayward. 

As in the choice of ouranpiaintaiice.so in our ftp- 
provement r»f hooks. The Priur i ly Pi lie an, ell. vil. 

2. Evidence {riven by an Approver. 

Sir Matlliew Hale observes that more mischiefs 
have arisen to good men bv these kinds of nppmer- 
ineuti 9 i\\ytni Dike and mnlieioiis accusations of de- 
sperate villains, tlinn lmiclit to the public bv the 
discovery and conviction of real oUcmlera.— If’/mr- 
ton. Law Lexicon. 

Appr6vor. s. 

1. One who makes trial. 

Their discipline, 

Mow mingled w ith their courages, will make known 
To their approver*, they an* people, such 
That mend upon the world. 

Sluikrsjiear, Cymbeline, ii. 4. 

2. Out* who approves. 

t'lysters are in good request --Hercules de NaxonifL 
is a gr»*nt apprmvr of them.— liarton. Anatomy of 
Melancholy, p. 405. 

Those who are allegtsl for the u/iprnrers of our 
liturgy'.— Milton. Aptdogyfor Smevtymnnus. 

ilethat commends a villain is not an approver 

'* only, hut a party in lus villainy.- South, Sermons, 
viii. IDO. 

3. Criminal offender who gives evidence 
against his accomplices. 

This course of admitting approvers has been long 
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disused. The practice now is to ndrtiit accompli c<y 
to give evidence for the frown, under an implied 
promise of pimloii, on condition oftheir makinga full 
and fair confession of the wholu truth.— lYhartun, 
Jsiw lexicon. 

built had once lieen arrested mi suspicion of 
tmison. hut had been discharged for want of legal 
pmuT of his guilt, lie was a men* hireling, ami was, 
without much diUlculty, induced liy Taalle In turn 
approver. The pairwcut In Trenehard. bunt told 
his story, mentioned Hie names of some fliesliire 
and bnneashin* squires to whom lie had, a? lie 
allimied, carried commissions from St. ticnuains, 
and of others, who had. to his knowledge, formi-d 
secret hoards of nrnis and amiimiiil ii»n. Macaulay, 
History of Enylaint, cli. \t. 

’Approximate. mfj. Approaching. 

That wen*, indeed, a well-tempered and a blessed 
reformation, whereby our times might Ik* appraxi- 
tHiiut ' and conformant to the apostolical anil pure 
primitive eliurcli. -Sir E. Iteriny's Speeches , p. 71. 
Approximate*, adj. Making an approach to 

anythin;?. 

These receive a quick eouversion. eontniuing ap- 
proximate dispositions unto animation. — Sir T. 
ttrowue, Yulya r Hr roues. 

Approximate, r. a. Bring near. 

The favour of Cod. emhraeing all, hath ap, r».n- 
mateit and combined all together; so tlial nmv 
every man is our brother, not only by ii.'ilur", as 
derived IVoiu the same stork, hut bv grave, ns par- 
takers of I he common redemption.— Harrow, I Yorks, 
i.2H. 

Time past Is gone like a shadow; make time to 
eonii* present; approximate thy latter times by 
present apprehensions of them ; be like a neighbour 
unto tlie gran*, and think there is hut little to rome. 

- Sir T. ttrou'ne, Christian Morals, ii, :»u. 

Approximate, r. n. [I.ut. np/mi.iiinatns - 
brought mar, from proximnx - nearest.] 
Como near. 

Among such live men there will lie one possessing 
all the qualilieations of a good workman, one bail, 
nml the other three middling, and approximatiny 
to the first and the. last. -Jtarke, Tlnaojlils on 
Scarcity. 

It is the tendency of every dominant system, micIi 
ns the Paganism of the ante-Nicenc eeuiuries, to 
f«»ree its opponents into the most hostile and jealous 
alt it ude, from 1 lie apprehension wlio-hlliey naturally 
fis-l, lest, in those points in whii'li they approximate 
towards ii, they should Ik* mishit i rpreted and «>\er- 
borne by its authority.— .Vi wman, lkn lojniit at of 
Christian thief rule, in (rod. 

Approximation, s. 

1. Approach fo anything. 

I’nto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 

•Nliee.it had Uni a spring; for. unto that p 
tinii, it had been in a middle imiut, ami that of 
ascent or approximation.— Sir i\ ttrowue, h:tyc-' 
Er roars, 

liery region gains upon He- niD-riour i*le. t 
nieiil s ; a neeissary eonsenm nt. of tile sun’s vrailual 
approximation towards the earth. — Sir M. Hah . 1 
Oriyi notion of Mankind. 

(jiiadrupnls are better placed according |o tin* 
degrees of t heir approximation to the human shape, 
--■/•i vie. Musi uni. 

This is t lie best and I mest approximation to ( hid : 
'Walk I Hon* me.’ sail Ii (hid to Abraham, ‘and he 
lipriglit.’- n.shop Jl.dt. Ifi mains, p. PI. 

Itnt iiotw itlistaiiilmg ibis apparent approxima- 
H >n, Aristotle was far from having an habitual and 
practical possession of the iirmeiples which In* thus 
touches upon. • II han ft. History of Scii uhjic hit as, 
iv. !•. 

I boldly rnnfi'vt that T do not relish the approxi- 
mation of Jew and Christian, which lias Ih-ioiui* so 
fashn-lialile. C. Lamb, Unsays of Elia, Jnijhiftcl 
Sym pallia s. 

2. Contiuunl apjtnmcli nearer to the qiismf if v 
son” lit, thouu'h |)eriiaj)s without a po.s>i- 
bilily of ever arriving at it exactly. 

Whether if tin* end of geometry lie practice, and 
this practice lie measuring, and we measure only 
assignable extensions, it will not follow that un- 
limited approximations completely answer the in- 
tention of geometry V- tiishop lUrkihy, Analyst, 
qn. Jsl. 

Approximative, atlj. With a temlcncy to 
ujiproximation. 

The limi. which gin's lothe rivi-r-side at dusk to 
lie in wait lbr the creatures which come to drink; 
and the house-dog standing outside the door in the 
i*X|Hs-tatiou that someone will j»n*si*iitly ojk ii it. are 
approximative instances, th vt>t rt S[n liver, Vriu- 
vi ph s if Psyvholoyy, jit. iii. eh. viii. 

Apprise, s. [bat. up pulsus.'] 

1. Act of striking apinst anything. 

An h(*etiek fever is the innate h»*at kindled into n 
destructive tire, through ihv apptdse or aalinu atuuua. 

- llarvt^y , 

lu vowels the passage of the mouth is open and 
free, without any appnlso of on orguu of upccch to 
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another; hut, in all consonants, there is an appult* 
of tli/* organs.— Haider. 

2. Arrival ; kin/liii^; resting. 

I have, in a former treatise, shown that the history 
of lteiicaiimi. nnd*of the appnlsc of the Ark. was 
adopted liy different nations, and referred lu their 
own I'ountry.— Jtryaiil, Analysis if ancient Mythu- 
loyy, ii. JlL*. 

3. Approaching to a conjunction with the 

win, or liny fixed star. 1 

Tin* observation of the moon's nppnlsrs to any 
fixed star is reckoned one of tlm best, methods for 
result mg this problem. -Adams. 

Appurtenance, .v. [Fr. appartrunnce . — see 
IN* r t i nc* nt.] That, wltich !«*lon”;s or re- 
lates to another thing ; adjunct. 

The appurtt uann of welcome is fashion and cere- 
mony. - Shnkt sptar, Hamlet, ii. 2. 

Appurtenant, part . mlj. Pertaining or be- 
Ion*rin;r1o. 

t oimimn appurtt nan t is, when* the owner of land 
has aright to pul in other beasts, Insides such a>* 
mv generally commonable; as hogs, goals, nml tint 
like, which neither plough nor manure t lie ground. 
—Sir IY. Wavkstonv. 

Aprlcate. v.n. [bat. npricalus, from upricor 
- bask.] lhiftk ill the sun. /{are. 

You are no', ignorant hoiv Mr. Hvyh* hath Issai 
*tog*u.Wjui» coy for some uew-coimsl w’onls, such as 
ignore ami opine. Cesar. I flunk. sail h that ' verlium 
iusoleiis, tamiuaui seopulus, fugieudimi est.’ I’ll 
usnne you fire* or two, in apricate, suseepted, vesi- 
cate, coni incut lj put as ojipnsite to iiicontiiieiitlv. - 
li'tiy. fjtfi r to Auhrty, ii. 1,7.1. 

Apricot, or Aprlcock. .v. [? Span, tt/buru 
e<npn\ from the Arabic nlhirkouk . ] Older 
and more correct form of Ahricoek. 

I ced him with oprirncks ami dewlienies. 

Willi purple grapes, uns-n tigs, and mujlw rric's. 

Shtdis/nar, Mn/somiiu r Xiyht's tin am, iii. 1. 
Hive eherries at tune of jear, or apricots. — Jt. 
Joust in. Epic* im. 

\ Apricot, Formerly aprieark. which is nearer to the 
true denial ion. They wen* considered l»y Hu* Ro- 
mans a kind of peaeli, and were railed prarmpia, 
or praetH-ia, from their ripening earlier than tlm 
ordinary peaeli. 

'.Mat ii resem it ws\n\e prtrcociti intni trigfhtaannns 
rcpi'iiH et prinnidcnariis singulis vemimlatn.' 

- Hiny, X. H. xv. 1 1. 

Martial allude*, to the peach lieing grafted on the 
apricot • 

* Vilia maternis flieramus l’riem|iw minis, 

Nunc in adopt i vis l‘cr<ic:i enra sumus.' 

They were also called Mala Armeiuaea ; ami Pnl- 
I.'idins deseriln-s the Armenia or J'ricrotftai ns a 
species of peaeli. Itioseorides, after speaking i f 
|icaclics. says the smaller sort, called A 
tlr. n/>aiKOK<fl.nrc mori 1 digestible. - lYidywovd, LHc- 

' titulary > f Euytish Elynm/nyy. 

April, s. [ L:it. Aprilis.] Fourth liioftth of 
the yenr. 

Aprd is represented by a young man in griH*u, 
with a garland of uiyrtie ami hawthorn buds; in 
one hand primroses and violet. s. in the other tlm 
sign Taurus.- -Teacham. tin lira witty. 

Men are April when they woo, liis'euilicr wlmn 
they wed ; Maids are May when they arc maids, hut 
the sky elianges wlieu thej are wives. - Shakispmr, 
As Ijoit like it, iv. 1. 

April-fool. \. [two words, rather than n 
compound.] One who on the first of April 
is sent, on some absurd errand, or de- 
ceived in some other ludicrous way. 

He \iill In* tin* choicest of Cupid's Aprit-fouh ; 
nml I will not say an egregious ass, hut camel, to 
hear his burthens. — Hay, Essay on Ikfnrmity. 

The French too have their all-fool's-day, and call 
the pel-son imposed ujam 'an April fish — poisson 
d'Avril,' whom we term an April fool. — It rand, 
Popular Antiyiiities, 

April-fool-day. s. [Ihrcc wortls, rather than 
;i compound.] First of April ; All-fools - 
day: q. v. 

I do not doubt blit it will Ik* found tlmt tlm 
lm lance of folly lies greatly on the side or the old 
lirst of April ; nay, 1 much question whether in- 
fatuation will have any Tomi on what 1 call the 
false April-fool-day. The lYorld , no. 10. 

Apri6rl. tide. [I 4 . 1 t. a -from, priori, nh- 
Ittlivc case of prior - former. — generally 
printed as two words.] Correlative of 
Apostcriori. (The connection more par- 
ticularly implied’ ill these words is ‘that 
of cause and effect. Hence, a pribri is 1 110 
argument from the antecedent cause to the 
subsequent, or consequent? effect ; from the 
law to the instance ; from anticipation 
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rather than from experience : whereas, «|0 
posteriori is, tniitntis nnilundis, Hu* reverse i 
of this; i.e. argument from effect to the i 
cause ; from the individual ease to the law ; | 
from experience, rather 1 hail from antieipu- ■ 
tion. In the extract, a priori is an udjee- i 
t^ve ; « posteriori an adverb.) j 

This Is the it priori mirssii v, nnd this flu* gen.*- ; 
rnliwition a posteriori.— Ihrfori Siuaicir, Prim ' 
pint of Psychology, pi. iv. rh. iii. 

Apron.#. [Vr. naptroH.} Cloth hung be- J 
fore the dress to keep off dirt. I 

Ciivc iis gold, pKKl Tinion : hast I him more? 

... Hold up, you sluts, 

Ymrapmus mnuntnnt. 

Stutkespear, Timm of Athens, iv. 3. 
How might wo sre Pnlhtnir, and not ourselves ho 
soon V l*ul on two leather jerkins und apmus, unit 
wail upon him nt his table as drawers. Shokcsiunr, 
Jinny IV. Port If. ii.2. 

In tin wo figures tin* vest is gathered lip )n*fnn* 
tin-111, like an apron. wliieli you must suppose mini 
w itli fruits— A ddismi. j 

With a transposition of the r. 

In some parts they (the womoii) woaro certain ■ 
little ii / terms rotm.lc aliniil. limn 1 m*|i»ii* and Is*- , 
h.viido.aslowonslollm’r knees nnd hiiimncs. -- Ed, u, i 
Martyr. SMS. (Ord MS.) » 
f'liil f I'll) in. Hiccm, a r1**»mc* a per nr to 1:il.o and 
set bMbre me. Gamin, r (i or tun, ii. :t. (Ord MS.) j 

Aproned, adj. Wearing an apron. 

'I heir mil hors would 1 m* counted m » im-lif»ly : tin* 
Miiiill regency of an a/irmi'd nmlilory. or handful 
<■1 illiterate disciples, how h.’ilh il drove uion l>. sin- 
gularity in opinions and dorlrines.— Whitloik, 
Moi. to rs if the Eiopis.'i, p. .till. J 

The cobbler .i/iaom/ ami the parson gown'd. ! 

, f'lipt . i 

Apronman. s. Man who wears an apron ;j 
workman; manual artificer. j 

You have made maid work, I 

You and your itprmnni ii, that stood so much 
Upon the voice of neciiput ion, ami j 

The breath of garlic-eaters. I 

Shakesjnar, Curio! 1 1 ii ns. iv. (5, 

Apropos, adv. [Fr. « propos . J To the! 
•nose. I 


AJ’TL A Q U E 

their nation, of their onuragi* and strength. -Sir IF. * Aptness. #. 

One who has not thi*so lights is n Nt ranger to I ^ ltllOSS ; suitableness. 


The nature of every law must bo judged of by the 
aptness of tilings therein prescribed, unto the wune 
end.— Hooker . 

There are antecedent and independent aptnesses 
in things ; with respect to which, they are tit to bn 
commanded or forbidden.— Norris, Miscellanies. 
Disposition to anything: (of persons). 

The nohlea reecivo so to heart the banishment of 
that worthy rnriolaiius, that they are in a ripe apt- 
ness to tAki* all power from the people.— Shakespear. 
Carif ilanos, iv. 3. 

siutkcspear, Corhianus, iii. 2. 3. Quickness of apprehension ; readiness to 
learn. 

What should be the aptness of birds, in com- 
parison of beasts, to imitate speech, muy be en- 
quired.— Paeon. 

Tendency: (of things). 

Some seeds of goodness give him a relish of such 
reflections ns have an aptness to improve the mind. 

• Addison. 

Apyrous, wlj. Without fire; not inllnm- 
limbic. Hare. 


what ho rinds, and opt to put a wrong interpreta- 
tion ii [mui it. Addison. 

Even those who are near the court, are opt to 
deduct wrong consequences, by reasoning u|mu the 
motiics nf aetirins. — Siriff. 

What we have always si-en to lie done in one man- 
lier, we an* opt to imagine there was hut that ono 
l wny.—Jttnfiei/. 

4. Ready ; quick : (ns nn apt wit). 

I have a heart ns little opt hs yours, 

Rut yet a brain that lends my use of anger 
To bidt i r vantage. 

ii. Qimlilicd for. 

'I licse brothers had n while served the king in war, 
when-mitn they Mere only opt. - Sir P. Sidney, 

All Hint wen* si rung and opt for war, even them | 
the kiinr of Hnhylori linmglit caplivo to Jtahylon .— ! . 
■J Kings, xxiv. 1*5. 1 


Apt. a. Obsolete , 

I. Suit; ndnpt. 

We rn-ed a mnn tlmt known the* several graces 
Of hi.slory.aud how inapt Uieir places: 

Where brevity, where splendour. and wheni height, 
When* .sweetness is required, and where weight.' 

Ji. Jonson. 

in some [Minds, opted for it by nature, they become 

[likes. /. H olton. 

‘J. Fit; qualify; dispose; prepare. 

'Hie; • arc things ignoninl, 

Ami therefore uptut lo that superstition 
(M’llotillir folllliM-nn. 


.The diamond won held by ehemists, in the time of 
Sir Isaac Newton, to Iki apyrous, and could not is* 
sits} looted from any of its known qualities to be of 
an liiilammablu nature.— Percinal, Moral and Lite- 
vary Dissertations, 1M. (Ord MS.) 

Aqnseduct. s. Same as Aqueduct. 

You shall then have anna-ducts and tiscftil pas. 
wigi*s for running wHter made from Jerusalem.— 


Jlr.’itiimiit a ini j'trlehn \ Loves Pilgrimage, ii. .1. ! f Stokes, On the minor Prophets, p. a;r» : HiT>y, 

. , ,, The king is melancholy,' Aquafortis. [Lat. strong water.] Muriatic 

Aptnl lor any ill impressions. „ ■ « L 6 J ,,UIV ' 

, Sir J. Denham, Sophy. ,l( , * , 

Aptate. r. a. Make fit. Obsolete. . A 1 M«' H V 1 ^ on W ™* k « t iivcuom*d spleen, 


Each drop of ink like nuuafurtis gnaw. 
!d}ut 


pnrv 


Mr. Hrown is now busy upon bis work. 
1 heard very lately that my frit ml 


position of house mid dignities to the greatest ad- 

/?. , ;J,T' i "" nl " r "' n,L ' d ™ R ' lU -“ d -' ■ 

n on. ' . . The dissolving of silver in aqua fort is, and gold 

Apterous, [(.r. a = not, wr^mi> = wnig.J Jil I aqua ngia, ami not vie.n venA, would not bedilli- 

Znnlnt/i/. Ik loilplljr to clnxS AptlTP, or 1 to know.— kick*. 

windless insects ; (simply) wingless. : Aquarius, s. Klevcnth sign in the zodiac. 

In the Apt. m„s ius.-ets.aml es,Mvialh the Myria- «»» the watery sign. 

. [Huts, there is no tniee of air \esiel.-s, but Imili in I uliiih they Aquai tits call. 

, the Feulipedi* and lulus the mimili* trachea* ramilV ’ - r.. . Ch-eiinnd, Pih'iiis, p. 17 

ivork. Apropos, | thr.iiurhout thebmly. <)in n,L< ctunsun Cum para- Aquatic, or Aqu&tical. adj. [L' r. ot/uatitpie ; 
was the author , tire Anatomy, li*et. xvii. | J, ;l t. Utpniticwt , from Wilt 11 : : wnttT.l 


of that Uni! little pamphlet that has so irrel rieiai.lv anturvT v . rt’e ~ 
spoiled the enslit and the sah* of that vain sin.,,;.* I ' n °!; 


hook of West oil's, — Havfj/i r/on, To Herd, led. wii, 

Apse. .v. In Arehiteeture. Semicircular or 
pnlyjronal Icnnination of the choir, or other 
portion of a church. 

Tin* tall, square, many-storied, and com pari - 
inented lM*||-|owere. the anse ew»wnei| by ojh-ii 
galleries. -- Sir l'\ Patgrave, History >f Kiiyland amt Aptitude. S. 
tf Xu rum ndy, i . ;u k 

The ninsa-e pavement in tin* apse, l»*cun by 
Niehola.s \ was eomplefe-l J»,v Paul II.. tilth, 
ef more than WUHl jiieees of gold. Miltiiuil. Ihsfu 
of Latin Christianity, b. ii. cli. ivii. 

Apsis, pi. upsides. |(ir. curviifliiri*. ] 
i.stnmunii/. Two points in ihe orbits, 
of planets, in which they art; at tlu* greatest j 
and the least distance from the sun or* 
earth, 'flu* higher apsis is more partial- ! 
larlv denominated aphelion, or apogee; I 
the l.mer, perihelion, or peri^d'e. j 

1 f bodies revolve in orbils that ah* pretty near! 
eiiele.v. and III" apsides of t hew* orbits 1m* Hied, tliell 
tile eelitripel ill forces of th«*se bodies will Is* reei- 
pi'oeaily as I lie M|tiar.-s of I lie distances. Cheyne, 

Apt .wlj. [Lai. uptus.'] 

I. Fit. 

This so emineiit industry in making prosel; tes, 
m.-reof that mm tlu'ii ol't lie other, trowel h ; fi>r that 
they are il.s ni.st ,t,t(< r to s me as iiistmirierils in 
the i aus.*. Apt i r tiny an* through the eagerness or 
I'.# ir ail', .'lion ; o/d. r ihrnirjh :i natural inclination 
unto piety; apft r through sundry ojiportuniti. s. 

Ac. I'uialh. apt, r Ihreimh n siuculnr <l<*liglit M lii. h 
they take in giving very lam* and partieulnr intelli- 
f. ne«* h.ov all near idioiit iIh im stand alluctod os 
concerning tlm same c:ium*.— //« »/[■, r. 

*J. Ila\inp:a tendency to ; liable to. 

Tliiny- li’itiir.'il. ns long as tli.ykeep tlmsi* forms 
wliieli give them their being, eaunot possibly 
opt or lmdiiiabk* to do otherwise than they iln. - 
Iluubr. 

My vines nnd penehes nn my lies! south walls were 
opMohuvea snot or smultiness upon their leaves 
and fiuits .— Sir IP. 7. mpte.^ 

3. Inclined to ; led to ; disposed to. 

You may maty* her you love, Micve it j which, T 1 
warrant, she is aptrr to do, than confess site does.— 

Shakesjmir, As you (ike it, iii. 2. 

Hon ore apt to think well of themselves, and of ! 
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Windless hire! of tlu* family Strutluonidsiv 


(ptahnts , lroiti wpia 
win;?.] 1. Jnhabitin^ tlu* water. 


The solid bones of the |N*ngiiin.and the medullary ! 
bones of tile apteryx-, eiemplil'v arrested singes ofi 
that course of devclopenieiit through wliieli the 
I'm uinatie wincbniie of the soaring eagle had pr.*- ! 
vioiisly passed. On m, Ltetnres on Cumpui-utiee 

A nut muy, lccl. nii. 


1. Fitness; tendency. 

This evinces its ]K*rf.*ct aptitude nml tltm-ss for 
the end to which it was aimed, the planting nnd < 
nourishing nil triievirtueuiuoiig men.-- Dr. 11 . Mure, j 
Ik cay of ( '/i ristian Piety, 


The vast variety of worms round in nuimnls, as 
well terrestrial as aguatiek, an* taken into their 
bodies by mints and drinks. Hay, Wisdom oftiml 
manifested in the Harks of the Crtafiou. 

\ Hrutos may lie considered ns either aerial, ter- 
rest rial, m/uatick, or amphibious. Lueke. 

2. In Botany. Growing in or near the water. 

Or t ho aguatieal I trees] l reckon the poplars, 
asp, alder, willow, sallow, osier, Ac. -linlyii. 

Aqu&tlc. s. Growing in, or familiar with, 
water. 

Or is it tlio constant practice of the in/uatie to 
forsake tlm neighhoiirli.Mid of the wnte 
colder mouths?— White, Xatnral History of AW- 
W)M1*M0,h‘t.2rt. 


Disposition. 

lie hat is about children should study their' 
at uiv and aptihahs, u hat turns they easily take. Aquatlle. wlj. [Lat. aquutilis, 1 Inhabitin': 
ml what lK*eomes them: what their native stock is, .r 

■*dw hat it is lit Tor. Loeke. I "**'‘; r * Oosulttc. 

Mussius was a jiraeti.al ljeliever in the Horatian Wo tv»hold nmny millions or the aqunfilii orVtl* r 

. Nil adiiiiniri ; of a jovial heart, and n |.ene fh)giu ditches . — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Jiriunrs 
t ratiu/. weil-eult ivattnl understanding, hesaw things , Aqua-vitae. [Lat. - water of life. I Stroll"* 

Us tiny were, and had little disposil loll or a/di/ude l • r I i . . , ■* 1 ^ 

jMjtsiUU* s]iints ; in Ireland, whisky (a word 
ol the same meaning); in Fn^hind, more 
csiKicinlly brandy. 

1 will rather trust a Fleming with my butter, 
an Irishman with my ngna-vwe bottle, or .t thief to 
walk with my Aiulditig gelding, tlm i mv wife with 
Iiersell. Slmkespt ar, Merry II . iv * ,f tl nolsur. u. i. 


— little disfMMit ion <.r aptitude- 

to invest tin m with any colours but tli. ir own. - 
Cartyte, Mise< l/.nu mis hissays, i. .’WO. (Ord MS.) 

Alt hough t h«* peculiar o/i/zOofr-oft lie (irccia n mind 
for Mieh ievearehes had shown itself n |«*aLe.iiy in 
subtle distinctions mid acute reiisouiugs, all 'the 
positive results of flies.* early elf. .Ha were contained 
m a more definite form in tin* H'asoniugs of llu* I'la- 
lonic nge.— W/tnciil, History of Seieutijic Ideas, 
eh. ii. 

A person mn v lie qtialilled to shine in one depart- 
ment or branch of a science, who lias no aptitude 
for other portions of the same subject. — sir tl. C. 
In-uds, On the Injlumcv of Authority in Mutters of 
Opiaiou, ch. iii. 

Aptly, adv. 

1. Properly; with just connection, or cor- 
respondence ; fitly r . 

Thai part 

Wan aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 

Shah spear. Taming nf the Shnie, induct, sc. i, 
Hut what tlio mass nutritions docs divide? 

AVhat makes them aptly to the liinlis adhere. 

In youth cncrcasc them, and in agp repair? 

, , , Sir k. lilaebnorc . , 

2. Justly ; pertinently. 

Irciiams very aptly remnrks, that thono nations, 
were not |mss.*st of the gonpelN, Jiad the Name 
accounts of our Saviour which are in the Evangelists, 


Aqueduct, s. [Lat. agua-ductus.’] Structure 
• lor leading water from one place to an- 
other. 

Among Hie remains of old Rome. Hie grandeur of 
the enmiiiomveniLli shews itselr ehielly in UMupkn. 
highways, aijneduets, walls, and bridg.** of the citj’. 

- Add I sun. 

Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
”* curious agio duets, by nature laid 

Sir Jt. Blackmore. 

Obsolete. 


To carry all the humour. 

Aqueity. s. Waterinesa. 

m The auueity , 

Terreit.v and nulphureity 

r Shall run together Again. 11 . Jonson. 

Aqueous, adj. Watery. 

f lhe vehement fire requisite to its fusion, force! 
ft\vi».v nil the aqueous aqd fugitive moisture.- Hay, 
H nutorn of ( 1 ml manifested in the Works of ths 
treat mil. 

The alimentary jnire taken into thft lact-eals. If I 
nmy so say, of annuals or vugetabloa, consists of oily. 



AQUI 


A 11 B I 


aqueous, and will no pnrticlcs. — Bishop Berkeley,'. 
Stris, § 8H. | 

Aquiline, atlj. [Lnt. aquilinus, , from aquila 
- eagle.] Resembling un cugle; hooked, 
(applied to the nose). I 

'll 10*1 ends were answer'd once : when mortals ! 
liv’d 


Of stronger win*, of aquiline ascent 

In theory sublime. Young, Right Thoughts, ix. 

Ilia nose was aquiline, his eyes were hluo, 

Ruddy liis lips, and fn-sh and fair his hue. 

Ihryden, Palawan aiul Arrits. 
Oryps signifies some Kind of tuple or vulture: 
from whence the epithet ’grypua* for an hooked or 
aquiline nose.- Sir T. Browne. 


Aqulion. n. [Fr. ; from Lat. aquilo , -wit*.] 
North wind. 


Blow, villain, till thy sphered hlns cheek 
Oulswcll the colick or puff’d Aquilon. 

Shakespear, Trail tut and Cressida, iv. 5. 
Aquoalty. x. [Fr. aquositc.] Wuterincss. 
Obsolete. 


Tasting hohlcth with aquosity ( aquositw ) and 
Jiiiiniilil io : for without humidity, a man cannot 
taste any tliinir.— -Tim's Storr-hnnsr. (Ord MS.) 

Arabesque, rnfj. A tier llio Arab fashion: 

(chiefly applied to architectural ornamen- 
tation). 

Having rend that the Moors Imilt one part of this 
pnlnre, 1 concluded I was admiring soim-lliing ns 
old un the Mahometan kings of Seville* hut upon 
closer exiiniiiuitiou was not u little surprized to find 
lions, castles, and other armorial cnsiirns of ( ‘iiHtilo 
and I ifsm, interwoven with the arabisqne foliages. — 
Swinburne, Travels through Siuiiii, lelt. Si. 

Arabesque.’ x. Arabic language. It arc. 

The Arnbick, nr Aralwsqur, ns it is culled, is still 
the eurmit lungungc. ■(•ntliric, Urography, Egypt. j 

Arablam. s. Arabic idiom. 


This part of Arabic being most applicable to his ! 
dwelling iiiumur the sons of the Rust. and lie.st 
corresponding with these frequent - 1 cubisms, dis- ‘ 
centime both in the language and discourses of .lull ; 
and his friends.- Care, Apparatus, xviii. (Ord* 
, -MS.) 

Arable, adj. [Fr. n ruble ; Lnt. arubilis.] ! 
Fit for ilu* plough; tit for tillage; pro- j 
cluctivc of corn. i 


II is eyes he open’d, and beheld a Held, 
l*art arable, and tilth ; whereon wen* sheaves 
Mew reap'd ; tho other jiart sheep-walks and folds. 

Milton, Paradise Last, xi. 430. 

’Tis gorsl for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tasks. 

Dry dm. 

Having hut very little arable land, they an* forced 
to fetch all their corn from foreign countries.— Ad- 
dison. 

Arable, v . a. liaise. Obsolete. 


1 have seen a medicine. 

That’s nhlo to limit he life into a stone, 

Ouiekeu sv rock, and make you dnneo canary 
M'illi sprilelv tin 1 and motion ; whoso simple touch 
IspowciTui to a raise King Pe|iiti. 

Stnike«i>ear, All's mil that mds well. ii. 1. 
Ar&neoua. atlj. [ Lat. aranca » spider.] Re- 
sembling a cobweb. 

The curious a ram •nus membrane of tho eve con- 
st ringelli and ililaleth it, and so varicth its Pious. - 
Per ham. 


Ilia Maj»*sty, in this great conjuncture, seems to l>? ; 
generally allowed for tho sole arbiter or the all'.virs l 
of Christendom .— Sir I V. Temple, 

Arbitrable, adj. 

1. Determinable. 

The value of moneys or other commodities U 
arbitrable according to the sovereign authority ami 
use of several kingdoms and countries. - Bishop 
Ball, Cases of Conscience, dec. 1. case I. 

2. Arbitrary ; depending upon the will. 4 

Tho ordinary revenuo of a pars* mute is. in land, 
called the glelip; in tytlie.asct part of our goods 
rendeml to (iod; in other oll'crimm bestowed ujion 
Hod by the people, either in such arbitrable pro* 

J portion us tfieir own devotion movelli them, or as 
the laws or customs of particular places do require 
them.— Sptiman. 

Arbitrarily, adv. With no other rule than 
the will ; despotically ; absolutely. 

Ilo governed arbitrarily, he whs ex|M-lled; nml 
came to the deserved end of all tyrants, l>ryd*n. 

Tickell Iuls ignoniutly and arbitrarily ult*-n«d 
* compcrto * to 'cuniporienH.’- ?'. Horton, Robson 
Milton's smalhr Pot ms. 

1 may here notice that, in modern philosopliy, it 
has turn very arbitrarily, in lart very abusively, 
perverted from both its primary ami secimlary 
meaning among the ancients. Sir IY. Hamilton, 
Logic, i. If >7. 

Thu whole organisation of one species has lni*n 
compared with that of nuother, and this with a 
third, and so on, in order to aseerinin in what 
orpin, or system of organs, the greatest iiiiiii1n*c of 
animals would he found to present the same condi- 
tion: so that they miidit lloti In* orb. t rarily but 
naturally associated t«jgctlicr- Oma, Lector** on 
Comparative Anatomy, intend. lect. 
Arbitrariness, s. 

1. Despot icsili u*ss ; tyranny. 

He that by harshness of lint lire, and arbitrariness 
or commands, uses his children like servants, is 
what they mean by a tyrant .— Sir IY. Temple. 

2. Choice. 

All lliinirs in tin* world am very different one 
from another, and have all manner of variety, and 
all the marks of will and arbitrariness ami chance- 
ablenexs, (and none of lmcessily,) in them. -Clarke, 
Jh moils/ ration of the Bring and Attributes of Uml, 
p. 47. 

Arbltr&rloua. atlj. 1 tare. 

1. Arbitrary; depending on the will. 

These are standing and irrepealahle truths, such 
ns have no precarious existence, or orbit rarioesiW- 
pendnnec upon any will or understanding whatso- 
ever.— A wm. 

2. Despotic. 

The most specious devices of arbifrariovs su- 
perslitioii. — llr. 11. Mure, L'onjt.elttra Cubahstica, 
ji. 2 -111. 

Aii cxprolirntion of their misery, nml a tyrannical 
and orbit carious juMill.'ilioii over their ealamiloiis 
condition, tlalliwelt, Sarionr of Sants, p. 2.». 

Arbitr^riously. mb. Arbitrarily; accord- 
ing to mere will and pleasure. Jturc. 

Where words an* imposed arbit variously, dis. 
torted from their eoinmou use, the mind iiniM ho 
led into misprisimi.— Ulaurille, Setgsis Scimtijica. 

Arbitrary, adj. 

I. Despotic; absolute; bound by no law; 
following the w ill without restraint : (ap- 
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Arbitrate, r. a. [Lat. arbitralus , part, from 
arbitror ~ determine.] 

1. Decide; determine. 

This might huve liecn prevented, mid made whole, 
W’itli very easy armimeiils of love. 

Which now the manage oil wo kingdoms must 
Willi fearful hloudy issue arbitrate. 

Shake* {war. King John, i. I. 

He doth use much to arbitrate quarrels. — /;, 
Jvnson, Cynthia's Bevels. 

Things must lie <*oui|>arod to, anil arbitrated by, 
her | wisdom’s J standard, or else they will centum 
somei hing of numerous enormity.— Barrow, Works, 
i. ii. 

2. Judge of. 

Vet where an equal fioiso of hope and fear 
lk«es arbitrate | li* event, my nature is 
'I bat 1 incline to hope, rather than Tear. 

, Milton, Comus, 410. 

Arbitrate, r. n. (live judgement. 

IL did arbdrate upmi the several rc]Hirt» of HCiise, 
not liki; a drowsy judge, only heuring, but also di- 
n*eling their verdict.- South. 

Arbitration, s. I )eti*rmi nation of a cause 

l»y a judge muluiillv agreed oil by the 
parties contending ; decision. 

It is acted with such circumstances of extemnl 
concealment that it is out of the iiytico andurAi- 
t ration of all observers. - South, Sermons, viii. 2. r i. 

Arbitrator, s. 

1. Kxlraordintiry judge hetwmi party and 
party, chosen by their mutual consent. 

lie a gisvil soldier, or upright trustee, 

Aii arbitrator from corrupt ion five. Drydcn. 

2. (toxernor; president. 

Thomdi heaven he shat, 

And heaven’s high arbitrator w\ secure 
in his own strength, this place may Is* expos'd. 

Milton, Parodist L '.it, ii. 3.X 

J. One who has the power of prescribing to 
others without limit or control. 

Another Blenheim or Ramil lies will make thn 
confederates luiLstei-s of tln-ii* own terms, and «»•/«'- 
f rotors of a pc-m *»_*.- Addison, Present Slate of thn 
II ar. 

4. Determiner ; he that puts an end to any 
nflluir. 

But now' the arbitrator of despairs. 

Just death, kind unipin* of mans miseries, 

With swirl eulargcrnc* t doth dismiss me liem'e. 

Sfioki.sp, or, Henry Yl. Part I. ii. 

The end eniw’iis all ; 

And tiiat old common arbitrator , time, 

Will one day end it. Id., Truths and Cressirla, iv. 5. 

Arbitrement. s. 

1. Decision ; determination. 

1 know the knnrhl Is incensed against yon, even 
to ;l mortal urlntr* uu id ; bill, nitllinig of the cir* 
cuiiistiinci* more. Shaki s/'f'iic. Tin U'th A odd, iii. 4. 

Aid was granteil, and the quarrel hrniiglit tutlic 
arbitrt nnnt of the sword— »V»r ,/. Hayward. 

2. Compromise. 

Lukewarm prisons think they may accommodate 
points of n*lii!i(iu by middle ways. ami witty recon- 
cilements: as if they would make mi arbitrament 
bet w i*oii (hid mid man. -Bacon. 

Arbltress. *. 

1. Female witness. Lutinism. 


Ar&tion. [Lnt. unit in.'] Act, or practice, of 
ploughing. 

It would sulllee to teach th« l se four parts of agri- 
culture: lirst, oration, and nil things belonging to 
f it. ('melt y. 

Arbulivt, it. [see A rblast.] Crossbow. 

It nqmv:«*il by William Brito, that tbo arm- 
b- Jihtn, or arhahst, was llrst- shewed, to the Krenrli 
by our King Richard the llrst, who was shortly 
after slain by a (piarrel thereof. -CanuU'n. 

The Danish but tlc-axe, gisimne, nml arbalest lind 
always lieon the ternir of the foe— Sir V. Pulgrave, 
r History if England awl if Rormandy, i. 0'i2. 
ArbalUt£r. s. Cross! ow-nmn. * 

When Riehnnl was nt tho siege of this castle, 
l Chain/.,] an arbalester standing on tho wall, and 
faring his time, charged his steel bow with a square 
arrow, or nuarrel, making tlrst prayer to (hsl tlmt 
ho would direct tho shot, and deliver tho itinncency 
of the IvcsiegiKl from opprossion.— Spued, History if 
, England, p. 4«1. 

Arbiter, s. [Lat.1 

1. Judge appointed by the parties, to whose 
determination they voluntarily submit. 

Ho would put himself into tho king's hands, and 
make him arbiter of the peace.— Bacon. 

2. One who has the power of decision or 
regulation ; judge. 

Next him, high arbiter, 

Ounce governs all. UUUm, Paradise Lost, il 800 . 


plied to both persons and ihitu/s). 

Lu vain the Tyrian queen resigns her life, 

For tin* chaste glory of a virtuous wife. 

If lying bards may fill* 1 amours rehearse, 

And blast her name with arbitrary verse. Walsh. 

Their regal tyrants shall with blushes hido 
Their little lusts iff arbitrary pride. 

Nor Iwnr to see their vassals ty’d. Prior. 

Tlir administrative iiH*an:u*it,v of King Othn’s g-i- 
veriiiueut disgusted the tlms* protecting powers as 
much ns Iheir arbitrary conduct irritated the 
(irauka.— Finlay, History if the tirnk 11* eolation, 
b. v. eh. iv. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may 1 m» perceived, with what insecurity we 
nserilMi effects depending on tho lintural period iff 
lime, unto arbitrary enlenlations, and sueli :w vary 
at pleasure.- Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erruurs. 

3. Iloldcn at will or pirn sure*. 

Those iuiproprinted livings, which have now no 
settled endowment, and am therefore called not 
vicarages, but |K‘r|M*tual or sometimes arbitrary 
ruraeies Wharton, Specimen if Burnet's Kr - 
roars, p. H7. 

4. Voluntary, or left to our choice. 

Indifferent things are left arbitrary tons.— Bishop 
llall, Hcmains, p. 277. 

Th* Kti'nial, when he did the world create, 

And other agi»ntji did necessitate ; 

Ko what he order'd they by nature d<£ 

Thus light things mount, and hravy downward go. 
Man only boosts au arbitrary state. Dryden, 


Overhead the uhhiii 

Sits nrhitress. Milton, Paradise Inst, 1. 785. 

2. Female judge. 

i shall likewise assay those wily arid tresses, who 
in most men have, as was heard, the sole ushering iff 
truth ami I'ulsrlini.d tuff ween the sense ami the soul, 
with what loyally they will use me in conveying 
this truth to my understanding.— Milton, Reasun of 
(.'/lurch (iorcrniiii nt, ii. 3. 

The best of the Roman historians calls the victory 
the just, orbit cexa of the cause - Archbishop San- 
crq/f, J/m/i rn Policies, § 5 : 

Arblaat. s. [L. Lat. arcuhalista - crossbow. 
— tho tiuul form of urbaliat and urcu- 
buli^t.] Crossbow. Thu thing , rather 
than the word, obsolete. 

The warder was ready with his arblast.—Sir IF. 
Scott, The Talisman. 

Arborator. s. Cultivator of trees. Bare. 

The eourse and nature of the sap not ticlng as yet 
universally agreed on, le:uls our arborator* into 
many errours nml mistakes— Evelyn. 

Arboreous, atlj. [Lul. urborcus.] * 

1. lielongibg to trees ; constituting a tree. 

A grain of mustard becomes arboreous.— Sir T. 
Browne. 

2. Ill Botany. Appertaining to, or with the 
character i>f, trees. 

They speak proiicrly. who make it an arbotvous 

ii9 
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excrescence, or mther a suncrrilnnt hiwl of a vfaroHji 
and superfluous lopp, wlnHi tin* Inn itself tauiimt 
assimufato.— *S7r T. Browne. Vulgar hr roars. 

Arboreous: being a tree, ns distinguished from 
fruteront or slirubby.-Aomtoa, Lucyclupadia of 
Plants, p. 1095. 

Ar b or 610 e nt. adj. Growing 1 like a. tree. 

Nonius supposes tin* tnll rnsi’a [arborescent holli- 
horiu) that bears tho broad flower Tor the l>cst.- 
Jivelyn. 

Arboret. a. [Lilt, arboretum = collection of 
trrea, from arbor - -tree.] 

1 . Plantation, ltarr. 

Now bid. now seen, 

Among thick woven arhorrts and flow'rs, 

Imborder’d on each lKink. . Jli/t 

Milfoil , Paradise Lost, ix. 4.M». 

2. Small tree, or shrub. (Such at least is 
what I infer front the context, and the use 
of the feminine pronoun her . The same 
sense is given in previous editions to the 
extract from Milton : hut- he can scarcely 
he supposed to have derived his word other- 
wise than from arboretum. Sponsor, on 
the contrary, may have had an actual or 
possible (ftbnrcttfi ill his lictfl.1.) 

So arboret, with painted blossoms drest, 

Ami smelling sweet, but there it tuigliL he found, 

To hud out fair, mid her sweet, smells Mimw all 
around. A ipensi r, Fa, ric Qn, nt. 

Art>6rical. atlj. Relating to trees. Harr. 

If tho historian points haply nt some of those 
motes in the royal oak, he makes good what ho pro- 
mised ill the eiilrnnco of Hie forest., that he would 
endeavour to make a eoustaiit irniin "f evenness 
and imisirlinlity to pass Ihroinrh the whole hulk of 
1ir.it nrborical discourse.— Iloirrll, I a Ki rs, iv. 2;l. 

Arb or i cultural, adj. Relating to arboricul- 
ture. 

Two considerations may he drawn from the pre- 
ceding history: the first respecting the iniiSHliicln.ii 
of foreign trees mid shrubs; anil the second regard- 
ing nrhoricidtacat literal lire, bunion, Arbontum 
et Fnitiritiiin Britan nieum, p. llHi. 
Arboriculture, .v. [Lat. arbor ^ tree, nd- 

tura - cultivation. J Art of cultivating 

trees. 

The art ot arboriculture may lie traced to the pro- 
tress of agriculture, heeaiw* :w population increased 
l wmilu hccoiiid necessary to clear away the lritumi 
wooi Is to grow corn. Alter this was done I 
tain extent, a scared y of Wood would be found, and 
Him recourse would be had to artificial plantations, 
or arboriculture. Braiulc, Dictionary 0 / Seiran, 
Literature, and A rt, p. 71. 

Arboriculturist, s. One employed in ar- 
boriculture. 

< >n comparing the common crab, the father of our 
orchards, with the cultivated apple. the greater soft* 
ness of |iie w'ood of tlm latter will Iw loiiml imt less 
si riking toevery arboriculturist, -Loudon, Encycto- 
pailia of Agriculture, p. (jMi. 

Arborist. s. One who makes trees bis study. 

Harr. , , . , 

The nature or the lnullsTry. which the arborists 
observe to he long ill the llcgeltillg his hulls; but 
the cold seasons being pitst, lie shouts tlieui all out 
in a night . — Hold It, 1 oral Fol’i st. 

Arborous. adj. Belonging to a tree. Hare. 

From under shady arlnmu* roof 
Soon as they forth wen* cornu to open sight 
U1 day-spring, and Hie sun. 

Milton, Paradise Fruit, V. la,. 

Arbour, s. [? Lat. arbor- tree. - the doubt 
here suggested arises out of the possibility 
of the true origin being In rben/e - inn, or 
resting-place.] Bower; place covered with 
green brunches of trees. 

Whether to wind 

The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clasping ivy when* to climb. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. ix. 21 1. 
For noon-day’s ln*at an* closer orb>mrs luaili*. 

And for fresh ev'ning air the opener glade. Dryilrn. 

Arbute. 8 . Strawberry tree (Arbutus Uucdo). 

Rough arhnti slips into n hazel Itougli 
Am oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of n plain tree slock. 

1 May, Translationfrom Virgil. 

ArbAtoun. adj. Made of uibuUv 

Arbutenn harrows, and the mystick van. Enlyn. 
* Arlmteas crates et myatica vannus Incelii.’ 

f (Virgil, (ieurg. i. lfiiL) 

The translation is over-literal, and cuu 
Acarccly be called English. 
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ARCH 

Are. s. [Lat. flm/x«bo\v.] 

L. {Segment of a circle, or of any curved line. 

The Arabians niso rendered several of the pro- 
cesses of trigonometry much morn commodious, by 
Using tho sine of an are instead of the chord; an 
improvement which Alhatcgiiius npiwars to claim 
for liiuisclf; and by employing also the tangents of 
arcs, or. as they called them, upright shadows.— 
W/h well, History of Scwutillc Ideas, ii. 1 h 

2 . ‘Arch. 

Lund some vain church with old thentrick state, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Po/v. 

Arc&do. s. Conti 11 tied arch; walk arched 


ARCH 

Arob£aceL s. One of the highest order of 
angels. 

Ills form lind not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
Iichh Hum archangel ruin’d, nndHho excess 
Of glory obscur'd. Milton, Paradise Lost, 1. Ml, 

*Ti» sun* Hi’ archangel's trump 1 hear. 

Nature's great passing bell, the only call 

Of (iod's that will i>c heard by all. Norris. 

Arehaiifftllo. adj. Belonging to archangels. 

lie cens’d, and Hi* arrhangtiick pow’r prepar'd 
For swift descent; with him the cohort bright 
Of wulchful cherubim. 


MiUoii, Paradise Lost, xi. 120. 

over; (improperly) small arch within ;»• Arebapdatle. s. Chief apostle. 
buil<liii ir * That tho highest titles would have been given to 

Or rail tin* wiml. Ilmmirh lniiif nrnulrn t„ rear, Sl W*. "{-'I* “ orjA-np-Wfe. «U|imno of t h<f 

-nt.-li ..I » Venetian .Ur. !•«>*■ » tho hie.- Tram Toper. trull Hated, 

A lew slops of the rood-loft remain; and, mi the I’”'* „ . ., . 

opposite siiii*. is a small arradr «n* mrpiiiole for jmly Archarchlt®ct. s. Supreme architect. 


water. -T. I Carton, History of Hut parish if Aid- 
iliug/oii, i». i». , 

lie had probably, aflcr Hus flutluoii of Ins craft, 
plird lor customers under the arrtuUs of the Royal 
lixchansp*. had saluted merchants with profound 
bows, and hail begged to lie allowed tin* honour of 
keeping their cash.— Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. x\i. 

Arcnilian. adj. Relating to Arcndh : (much 
used in piM'fry for / mstonil or rural). 

Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. 

!/»//.!.#, Paradise Lost, xi. 192. 
AVI 10 led the rural life in all Us joy 
And elegance, such as Arcadian song ; 

Transmits from ancient iiiicm-nipted times. 

Thomson , A utiunn, 210. 

Arcane, or//. Secret ; mysterious. 

It was a 'doctrine of lliusc’iiuciciit sages, llinl soul ' 
was the place of forms, as may Is* seen in Hie twelfth 
book of the arm nr part of dhiin* wimIoiii, according 
to I lie Hgyptinns. Hishop lit rht fry, Stris, 2UU. | 

Arcanum, s. pi .amnia. [Lat.] Secret. 

|Sv the assist, *iii<a* of this arrannui, I, though 
otherwise ‘iuipai*.’ have adventured upon so daring 
an at tempt. Sintt, Talc of a Tab, tj.1. 


. 'll never lielievw that tin* arch-architect 
With all these fln*s the heavenly nrehes deckt 
Only for shew. Sy teenier, Du Bar fas. 

Archbe&con. s. Chief place of prospect, or 
of signal. 

You sli.-tll win tho top of tho Cornish archheacon 
Haiiihomiiirh, which may for prospect compare with 
Rama in hilestiiia. Pare tv, Surrey of Cornwall. 

ArcbbUbop. Bishop of the first class 
who superintends the conduct of other 
bishops his suilVagaus. 

I >.' 1111111 * 1 ' iN n'liiriied with welcome, 
Installed lord archbishop of t’anlerhury. 

Shalesptar, Henry VIII. iii. 2. 

The archbishop was the known arcliilccl of this 
new lahriek. - bu'd Clarciuluu. « 

Archbishopric, s, Sfiite, or jurisdiction, of 
au archbishop. 

And merely to revenue him on the emiieror, 

Km* imt lieslowingon him, at his asking, 

The archbishoprick of Toledo, this is purjHm’d. 

Shal, , spear, Henry VflT. ii. 1. 

This excellent mail, from the lime of liis pro- 
motion to the anhhishoprick, iiiiderwent I he envy 
amt malice of men who agreed in nothing else.-- 
J, ill'll ('bin to Ion. 


In some mysterious pa’i-agraphs, certain arrant 1 
tl*e joiiiisl for his wily sake. Ibid. § -k 

It-iimilus jipiH-ars fi"m Vi' 1 '7 > ' l ‘^!"; il |n"-'In"n^ Archbotcbor. s. Cliit'f inomlcr. Iroiiicul. 
Ins n-iu. a, a «im- I.Bi-h.l.-r. v«S in all tin- Mllw ,, ut llir> 

Arehbidehi r of a psalm or prayer. 

liishop ('orbit, To the (iliosl of Hubert Wisilomf. 

Archbuilder. ,s. Ghicf builder. 

- 1 Those excellent arclibuildi rs of Iho spiritual 

! Archness. I temple of tile church. L mean the Prophets and 

I hnrgclt thanked for my visit to hi * " Apostles.— Iiurinar,Translaliotnf Itcsa’s Sermons, 

wilder, ami. al'i unie iiiiiniiei*. spoke ( ( , )).!». 

Archchuncellor. 8. Highest ofiiccr ill the 
((ieriimu) C’lmnccry. 

(.’oiml \ rma nsperg held t lie t it lo of President of tho 
Regency until King Otlio’a majority, when it was 
chanced lo Hint of arch-chanci liar.— Finlay, His- 
tory of (he (Irak Ilecohdion, b. v. ell. iv, 

Archconspirutor. s. Principal conspirator. 
Neverian. the grand adversary and arrhenuspi rotor 
against < 'hrysostom.- -MaundrvU, Journey, p. 19. 
that nsiiN under it. it inay well lake plan: among njcHerCMe. x (Miicf critic 

aTm! ,;. nib. ! A hi * Iinamitad, for kb 

singular great merits, to a more Ntihlinm dignity, 
even to lie tin* archcritick of the sacred muses.— 
Translation of Unreal mi, \t. Is7: li»2il. 

Archdeacon, s. Bishop’s vicar or vice- 
gerent. 

best uegligeiieo might foist in abuses, nil ar- h- 
deacon was appointed to take account of their doings. 
■ Car, w. 

Arcbdo&conry. 8. 

I. Olfice or jurisdiction of an archdeacon. 

It nweth subjection to the iiietropoliiiiu uM’iin- 


of - - 

armnii of political science.— .V<<* f». ( . In ins, t.n - 
i/niry into the i'ndilnlity of the early Human His- 
tory, i. 192 - 

Arch. adj. [from A.S. vary had.] See 


miest will) so arrh :i leer, tlial I proniised Hied role] 
I would ask all my iusiiiuiiitnnec to lie at Ins play.— 
Tall, 

Arch. n.a. Build arches ; cover with an arch. 

(Jutes of iiioiiurchs 

Are arch'd so high that (Hants may jet I h rough. a 

.Shal,, spear, I'ymbt lyur, iii. 3. 
Till* proud river which makes In r bed at her feet, 
is arrh'd over with Mirli a curious pile of slnties 
llinl. considering the rapid course nl the deep si ream 


Tin* berries of the iiiouulain-asli, 

Arching | lie torrent’s foam and Hash, 

\> lived gladly into sight. F. Taylor 

Philip l an A rl t reble, 'The Lay of Anna 

Arch. s. [from Lat. amt s- bow. J 

J. J'a rt of a circle. 

The mind perceives tlial an arch of a circle is less 
than the whole circle, as clearly as il does the idiu 
of a circle. Locke. 

•2. In Architect arc.. Curved structure open 
below aiul closed above, sustained by the 
pressure of its component parts, used for 
bridges and other works. 

Ne’er through au arch so hurried tho blown tide, 
As the rccoinl'orled through Hie gates. 

Shakisiiear, Coruna mis, v. 1 

The royal squadron marches. 

Hurt triumphal arches. Drydev, Albion. 

Sky, or vault of heaven. 

Hal Ii nature given them eyes 
To sec this vaulted arch, nod tin* rich co|m> 

Of sea and laud ? Shokis^ ar, Cymbilinc, i. 7. 

Arch. 8 . Chief. Obsolete.. 

The noble duke, my master. 

My worthy arch and patron, eoun-s tu-uight. 

IShakrsjwar, King Liar, ii. 1 . 


tertiary, and hath one only archdeaconry.— Came, 
Fumy tf Carnival! . 

Doctor Dennis (Jrnnville, who had quitted tlm 
richest deanery, tin) richest archdeaconry, and en« 
or the richest livings in Ktigland, rather than tako 
the oallui, gave mortal olfenee by o-shitiK leave to 
read prayers to the exiles ofliis own eonnaunion.- 
Mara, day, History of England, eh. xx. 

Plan* of residence of an archdeacon. 

The Roman antiquities in this city [.Barcelona I 
an*, I. A mosaick pavement. 2. Many vaults and 
cellars of Komuit construction. 3. VUcaivhileacohry, 
oiks* the jKilaee of the piwforor Roman governor.— 
Firinbiimv, Travels through Spain, let. 1. 


Archdtwine. s. Principal theologian. 

, . r , , _ (JiHirgius Wieolius, om* of tlmir own archdichu*. 

Arch, adj. [from (jr. d/iX"C “ cniei.J duet i exelaims against it, and all such rash lnoimsticai 
Of tllC first class. vows. Ilnrlon, Anatomy tf Melancholy, p- S'*?. 

Tlm tyrannous and bloody act is dona s Archduoal. adj. Belonging to an archduke. 

Tho most grch deed of piteous massacre 1 1 would in* diineull to emunerato all tlm diflerent 

That cver yut this land was guilty of. quart erings and armoriul buirings of tho atvhductu 

Shakv*imr t Richard HI. iv. 3. , family.— (Juthric, 
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ArohddcheiB. t. Title given to the sister or. 
daughter of an archduke of Austria, or to 
the wife of the archduke of Tuscany. 

My lord of Bristol, coming from (•cmiany to Bros- 
iwlii, notwithstanding tliat at his arrival thither the 
news wan frreli that In* had relieved Praiikindalc as 
hi 1 passed ; yet hr was not a whit tho less welcome, 
lmt valued the more by the archduchess herself mid 
Splnola, with all the rest.— Uuirr/J, Letter s, i. a. 

Archd&ke. a. Title given to certain sove- 
reign princes, ns of Austria and Tuscany. 

Philip archduke of Ansi Ha, during hi* voyngn 
front tlm Netherlands towards Spain, was wcslhcr- 
driven into Weymouth, — Carew, Survey of Corn* 
wall, 

Arehd&kedom. s. Territory of an arch- 
duke. 

Austria is but an arehduknlnm. -Guthrie. 
Archenemy, s. Chief enemy. 

To whom tin* arch enemy, 

Anil thence in heaven call'd Satan. 

Milton, Paradise Isn't, 1. HI. 
This arch-enemy and deceiver was busy in sowing 
tares, which loo soon became fruitful. 

llu/liweil, Melnmpronrea, p. 42. 
Yonder ’a the head of that arch-enemy. 

That sought to is* encompass'd wil h your crown. 

Shakesfienr, Henry 17. Part Ilf. ii. 2. 
Archfelon. s. Chief, or typo, of felons. 

Which wlicn the arch-felon saw, 

Due entrance lie disdained. 

M ilhn. Paradise Lost, iv. 179. 
Archfldnd. a. Chief of fiends. 

Thus answer’d the arch-fiend, now undisguised. 

# Milton, Paradise Regained, 1. 337. 

Arobfldmen. s. Chief Hamen. 

Ill lesser figures an? represented the Kntrnpro or 
Persian nobility, who with their arms Mtnnd on one 
side of those nuijestiok figures; nud on the other, 
tin* magi, or arch-fiami-ns. some of which hold lumps, 
others censers or pcrfhmiug pots, in their hands. ■ 
Sir T. Iferht rl, Travels, p. 1W. 

The Bomnn Ucntiles bad llicir altars nnd sacri- 
fices. their archjhmuns and vestal nuns. -Hu well, 
letters, ii. 1 1. 

Hail to thv n'turniiig festival. old Bishop Valen- 
tine 1 < ircat Is t liy niuiii* in liic rubric. I liou venera- 
ble urch-jtamen of Hymen ! luimortnf < io-bet ween ! 
who and whul manner of person art thou t V. 
Lamb, Essays of Elia, Valent inn's Day. 

Arebfi&mentblp. a. Office of urchilimicn. 
Mdissnmis. who now sway<*s Hie great arelifia- 
wcuship. is mightily devoted to her.- Huicel, Vocal 
Forest, 2»k (Oril MS.) 

ArebtUtterer. s. Principal, or typical, flat- 
terer. 

The arch -flat terer, with whom all tho petty flat- 
terers have intelligence, is a man's self, Uacun, 
Essays, Of Iaivc. 

If he Ik* a cunning flatterer, lie will follow the 
arch -flatterer, which is a man's self. -JJacon, Essays, 
Of Praise. 

Arcbfounder. a. Original founder. 

Him whom they feign to lie tin; arclfmmdcr of 
prelaty, St. Peter .-Milton, Reason of Church Go- 
ivrnmmt, i. ii. 

Arcbfdwenier. s. Chief governor. 

The arch-utnvrnouY of Athens took mo by tho 
Imtul, and plao-d me; and there, 1 say, l saw So- 
crates abused most grossly.— Ilrcu'cr, Lingua, ii. i. 
Archherety. «. OrAtest heresy. 

He accounts it blasphemy to sjiesk against any 
thing in present vogue, how vain or ridiculous 
soever, and arch-hcrvsy to approve of any thing, 
though ever so good anu wine, tliat is laid by.—//Mf- 
Icr, characters. 

Archh£r«tic. «. Chief heretic. 

Tltis spirit appeared early in opimsitinn to the 
apostoHeal doctrine ; and Christ, who is both Hud 
and man, was soon dtnb*d to bo man as Und. Simon 
Magus, ihc urch-hcretick, tint Iwgan ; and niAiiy after 
followed him.— Bishop Pearson, Exposition if the 
Creed, art. iii. 

Philip of Prance, on peril of a curse, 

Let go tho hand or that arch-herctick. 

Shakesfiear, King John, iii. 1. 
Arobb^pocrlte. a. Preeminent, or typical, 
hypocrite. 

0 Alexius, the Grecian impcronr, that arch-hypo- 
erite and grand enemy of this war.— Fuller, History 
tf the Holy War, p. 63. 

Arebmagfoian. s. Chief magician. 

Lying wonders wrought Viy that archmagician, 
AjKiiSonius.— Spem\r, Discourse ivnarniug Pradi - 
gtes, p. 289. 

Archmock. s. [like many of these terms, 
two words y at her than a compound.] Pre- 
eminent mockery. 

t _ 0 ’tin tho spite or hell, the fiend's arch-mock , 
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To lip a wanton in a secure couch. 

And to suppose }icr chaste. 

Shakespear, Othello, iv. 1. 
Arebp&ator. s. Chief shepherd. 

The SeHpture spoaketii of one arrh-pnstar nud 
great sliejiberd of the sheep, exclusively to any ulhur. 
— Harrow, On the Ptrjw's Supremacy. 

Arobphilfoopher. », Chief philosopher. 

It is no improlinblc opinion, therefore, which the 
arch-philosopher was of, that tho chicfesl- person in 
every iiousehold was always os it were a king. - 
Hooker. 

Arobpillar. *. Main pillar. 

Tliat which is the true archpillar anil foundation 
of human society, nnmely, the purity nnd exercise of 
true religion— JIarmar, Translation if Ikza's tier- 
ihohs, )>. 29k 

Archpoet. s. Principal poet. 

lie was then wilutod by ermiinon 1*01180111 with the 
title of * arcliipoctn,' or arch-junt, in tin* style of 
those days ; in ours, poet laurent.- Po [ «*, Of the Poet 
Lanrvat. 

Arobpolltidan. s. Transcendent politician. 

lie was indeed an arch-politician.— Jlacon , 
Archpontiff. s. Chief puntitf. 

As to the kings of the world, nil of whom (exeept 
one), this arch pint if of the rights of limit, with all 
Hie plcuitmli* and with more tlinn the tHildiiess of 
tho papal deposing power in its uieridinii fervor of 
the twelfth century, puts into one sweeping clause of 
bun and anutliema,nnd proclaims usurpers by cir- 
cles of longitude nud latitude hut tin; whole glols*, 
it behove* them to consider how they admit into 
their territories these nposlolick missionaries, who 
an* to tell their subjects they are not lawful kings.— 
liurkc. Reflections on the French Revolution. 

Arobpr6late. s. Chief prelate. 

May we not wonder, tle.it n mini of St. Basil's 
authority and uiiality, nil arch-prelate in Hie Imuso 
of Hod, should lmvc his mime fur and wide called 111 
quest ion )■ Hooka'. 

Archpresbyter. *. Chief presbyter. 

As simple deacons are in subjection to presbyter*, 
according to the canon law; so an* also presbyters 
mid arch-jnrshyfrrs in subjection to these iirch- 
deacons.— Ayliffe, Parergon Juris Canon ici. 

Arobpreabjtor j. s. Supreme, or sovereign, 
presbytery. 

‘The government of the kirk we despised* not, 
lmt their imposing of Unit government upon us ; not 
]in*shvter t v, hut arcliprtsbyfi- ry. classical, provincial, 
and diocesan pn-shytery. eluiiuing to itself a lordly 
power and supcriiitendcncy, both over flocks and 
pastors, over persons and congregations no way their 
own. Milton, Eieonoe/asti s, § xiii. 

Archpriest, h. Chief priest. 

The word dccatuis was extended to an ccrlesiasf ieal 
dignity, which included Hie a rch -priests.— Ayliffe, 
Parergon Juris t 'a non ici. 

Thu* in the seventh century in Knglnnil tlie cede* 
siastienl machinery consist «il of episcopal churches, 
served hy 11 body of clerks or monks, sometimes uni- 
ted under the sami* rule, and n sulllclenl munlicr or 
whom had till* necessary orders of priests, deacons, 
and tlm like; prolinhly also chiirelies servisl hy a 
limnlsT of im'sliytirs, under the guidnneo of an 
nrcliipivsbvter or archpriist, ls iiring some resem- 
lilnius* to our later collegiate fuuiidHtinusi; and nu- 
merous imrish-elmrchrs eslahlislicd on the sites 
of the ancient fhiM*sin the marks, or em*t«*il by the 
liliernlity of kings, bishops, and ot her lnmlowncni on 
their own manorial estates.— At uiMe, The Raxonsin 
England, h. ii. ell. ix. 

Arcbprimate. s. Primatu ovt*r other pri- 
mates. 

One arch-primafe or protestant po])c.— Milton, 
Reason of Church Gonrumcnt, i. (I. 

Archprophet, s. Chief prophet. 

The arch-propht'f, or St. John Baptist.— T. War- 
tan, History of tinylish Pm try, iii, M. 
Archproteatant. s. Principal, or distin- 
guishtHl, protestant. 

Tlu*se sayings of these arch-protesfants and mus- 
ter ministers of Germany. ■- Stapleton, Fortress of 
the Faith, p. 9. 

Archpublican. #. Preeminent, or typical, 
publican. 

Heslitutlon is a duty no 1 cm necessary tluin mrely 
practiscil among Christians. The arch-publican 
Ziurliciis knew that with this he must Iwgin his 
conversion— Mishap Hall, Cases of Conscience , i. 7. 
Arobrtbel* s. Principal rebel. 

Dillon, Muskcrry, and other arch-r^U. -Milton, 
Articles of Peace Mwct n tits Earl of Ortnund and 
the Irish. 

Arohtraitor. ». Typical, or transcendent, 
traitor. 

It must needs be then a torment (hsulThrable, un- 
speakahle.&nd incomprelionsilile, which He hath set 
himself to prepare: liut for whom? ror the devil 
and liis angels, tliat is, for the archtraitor, the chief 
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reliel that stands out against Him.— Hakewill 

in tills poem j Chnueor's Talc of the Nun's Priest ] 
the fox is compared to the tlins* archtraitors, Juds* 
Iscariot. Virgil's Hinon, and Hauilion who bet rayed 
the Christian army under Hharlemsgti*; to the Sa- 
racens.— T. IVarton, History if English Poetry, 

I. 421k 

Arcbtre&anrer. s. Highest treasurer. . 

The Kleetor of llanorcr clahus tho post of arch- 
Iren surer. —Guthrie. 

Arcbt^rant. n. s. Principal tyrant. 

As every wicked man is a tyrant, according to tlm 
philosopher's position ; and every tyrant is a devil 
among men ; so the devil is the arch-tyrant of tho ' 
cniitures; he makes all his subjects errand vussals, 
yea, ehniiied slaves.— Ilishop Hall , Remains, p. 25. 
Archvlllatn. s. Typical villain. 1 
Ko may Angolo, 

In all Ids dressings, charsets, titlifs, forms, 
lb- nn arch-vdlain. 

Shakespear, Measure Jbr Measure, V. 1. 
He that's now t’opposo you, 

I know fur an arcli-villain. 

Massinger , Parliament of Love. 

Archvillainy, s. Typical villumy. 

All their arch-villainies, nnd nil thoir doubles, 
Which are more than n hunted Imre e’er thought on. 
Jicanmont and Fletcher, 1Voman*s Prise , til. 4. 
Archwife. s. Wife of vigorous character ; 
virago. 

Ye archneircs, stondeth ay at dnfence 
Sin ye 1 m* strong, a* i* a great enmaille, 

Ne sulfreth not, that men do you offence. 

And selender wivi**, fehle as in Imtaillc, 

Jietli egn* ns is a tlgre yoml in Intle. ; 

Ay elnpiK'th as a mill, 1 you eounsaile. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale , ad fln. 
Arcb&lo. ndj. Of the old fushion; sug- 
gestive of antiquity ; antiquated. 

The head-dress of the females at Bcmay is pern- 
linr, and so very archaic, that our chnmlicrmaid at 
tho inn nppenml to deserve a sketch, hill as much 
ns any monumental effigy. -Dawson Turner, Tour 
in Xormandy, it. 121. 

Theocritus gave a new character to his own deli- 
cate sentiments of love, by expressing them in tho 
archaic simplicity of dialect. -Knight, Analytical 
Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, UHl. (Ord MS.) 

Amhrneia contained moreover its memorials of 
bis presence— namely, a temple of Venus, and a 
licmum, with a sinull archaic wooden image of 
Alliens.- Sir G. C. 1 Airis, Un the Credibility if early 
Roman History, i. 312. 

Archaiam. s. Archaic phrase or mode of 
expression. 

Kit her coining to or often very nearo it, ftho 
authorixed translation,] saving where by the «r- 
chaisme, or circumlocution, rarnsioned to n*ei*de.— 
IL Slutyrr, Preface to the Psahus of David in four 
J/wguages , sign. A S: 111 13. 
f l shall never usi* archaisms like Milton.— Buffs. 
Arched, part. tulj. In the form of an arch. 

. set; how thine eve would emulate the diamond : 
thou hast the right nrchetl bent of the brow.— 
Shakespear, Merry Wives of M inilsor, iii. 3. 

lift Hie archnl knife 

Well sharpen'd now assail the spreading shade* 

Of vegetables. Philips . 

Arcbe6logUt. s. One engnged in Archeo- 
lopy. 

The archeologist, not less than the hint or but, has 
reason to lament that no remains from thu past 
survive to tench us Die local distribution of an An- 
lo-Saxon town. — Kemble, The Saxons in England, 

. ii. eh. vii. 

Archeology, s. [Fr. archtologie ; from 
dpY'dot w ancient, Acyop-s discourse.] Sci- 
eutitic study of antiquities. 

My aildietion to the archeology of FI. Josephus, 
who is yet a very good director in this matter, hath 
at opt my more curious pursuit of the best proof of 
ancient measures.— Pococke, Commentary on Host a. 
sign, a; 111*5. 

Ho l Plot I appears, from a tritieal philosophy, to 
have curried his uncommon credulity, and a pecu- 
liar propensity to the marvellous, iuto our British, 
J Ionian, and Dano-Saxon archeology,— T. IVarton , 
History if the Parish of Kiddington, pref. p, vi. 

Archer, s. One who shoots with a bow ; one 
who carries a bow in battle. 

Fight, gentlemen of Kngland 1 tight, Ixild yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. 

Shakespear, Richard Ht.\. 3. 
This Cupid is no longer ru archer. Ids glory shnll 
lie ours, for wo are tho only hive-gods. - Shaki/ 11 * or. 
Much Ado about Nothing, 11. 1 . . 

Thou frequent bring'st tho smlU<‘n doer; 

For seldom, archers say, thy arrows err. Prior. 

A nation of hardy archer* nnd Npcnrmen niiirh!, 
with small risk to its liberties, connive at wnm* HI*— 

, gal acts on the part of a prims* whose gene im! ;nh>ii- 
nistration was good, and whose llirouo was n«»t 
llM 
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defended by a single company of regular soldiers.— 
Macaulay, History of England, Hi. i. 

Archeresi. s. Female who shoots with n 
bow. 

The swiftest, and the keenest sliaft that is 
In nil my quiver .... 

1 du select; to tlice T rcrminneiul it. 

O arch tress ctcrmd ! 

Fanshaire, Translation of Guar ini's 
Pastor Fii /<», p.Ht. 

Archery. s. Use of the bow; art of an 
urrher. 

Among the Kmrli.sli artillery, archery chalFcngcth 
• the preeminence, ns peculiar to our nation.— 
Camden. 

Flower of this purple dye, 

Hit with t'upid's archery, 

Sink in apple of his eye! 

Shakcspt-ar, Midsummer Kidd's Dream, iii. 2. 
Blest. serapliims shall leave their quire. 

And turn love’s soldiers upon thee, 

To exercise their archery. 

Crashnw, Steps to the Temple. 
Deni. Well shot, Vnu Kyk, 

lint yet not quite the. bull's eye. 

Van Mack. My the mass, 

He's shot the bull he had liis horns of. 

What will Dome Oda say to thee V 11a t 
Van Ryk. Cmne, emne! 

If that’s our archery. Frans l'leiseli for tins*. 

H. Taylor, Philip Van Artuvfdc, Part I. ii. 4 
Archetypal, adj. Of the nature of an 
nrchety|H* ; Ix'iiig a pattori] from which 
copies tiro made. 

Through eonteinplat ion’s oplieks 1 have seen 
Him wlio is fairer than the sons of men : 

The source of pood, the liirht archetypal. Karris. 

Nothing in the world can lie more lienutiful and 
lovely than that which hat li Hie most exact sym- 
metry and conformity with the archetypal copy of 
divine loveliness nml hewoiy.—lIalliwtU, Excellence 
(f Moral Virtue, p. 112. 

Archetype, s. [Fr. archetype ; Lat. archc- 
typiim.] Original of winch any resem- 
blance is made ; typo; prototypic idea. 

Our souls, though they might have ]x*rccivcd 
images themselves liv simple sense*; yet it seems 
inconceivable, how they should apprehend their 
urehetyjv. (Ha u villa. Scepsis Seicntijlea. 

As n man, n tree, nro the oulwnrd objects of our 
perception, and the outward archetypes or pal terns 
of our ideas; so our sensations of huuger. cold, are 
also inward archet/nies or patterns of mir ideas, 
lint the notions or pictures of them* things, as they 
are ill the niitnl, an; the ideas.- -Watts, Imgick. 

Then it was that the House of Hoiimioiia, the 
archetype of all the representative assemhlics which 
now meet, either in the old or in the new world, 
held its llrst sittings.-- Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, eh. i. 

Arohi&ter. s. Chief physician. Hare. 

1 wanted not tho advice and help of the archiat/r, 
the king's doctor; who, nllicit In* was doubtless a 
very skilftd physician, yet did me little gotHl, so ma- 
lignant was my distemper.— Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 

, p. IMS. 

Arohloal. atlj . [Gr. dpx^o c.] Chief; pri- 

mury. l(nrr. 

When tlm brutish life leads us astray from the 
government of reason, nml we cast away t iiat apyocoi' 
ciniiT rpoe, that prineijiality and archival rule, where- 
with (Jod hath invested us, over all our corporeal 
pk-ssiniis nml affections; thru the order of the crea- 
tion is inverted, nml tin* lienst governs the mail.— 
Hall i well, Excellence of Moral Virtue, p. 4S. 
Archldi&conal. ndj. Appertaining to an 
archdeacon. 

I ran now hold my place canonically, which F held 
before lint dispensatively, mid withal, I can exercise 
an archirliaeonal authority annexed thereto.— Sir 
H. Wolf on, Rclujitite Wotlouiaiue, p. .12*. 

Arohiepbcopacy. *. State and dignity of 
an nrchhishop. 

1 did not dmun, at that time, of cxtinmlion and 
abolition of any mom than hi* Land’s] archUpis- 
copacy.—Sir K Bering, Speeches, p. 5. 
ArohlepUcopal. adj. Appertaining to an 
archbishop. 

Matthew l'arker, thus irrefragnbly settled in tho 
arehicpiscopal set;, with three other bishops, in the 
same month of beermlier, solemnly consecrated Kd- 
mund (irindnll and tidwin Sands— Bishop Hall, 
llomur qfthe married Clergy, 1. 17, 

Arohiepiscopate. s. Archbishopric. 

Dqwn to tho time of the Jtnnish wars, there wore 
only seven teen in all ; and only four in the northern 
arehiepistopate. — C. II. Pearson, The early and 
middle Ages of England, eh. vlii. 

Archil. j. [?] JJlqhcn used in dyeing, chiefly 
the Roccella tinctoria. 

Tho Dutch have long possessed the preparation of 
arehU as a secret ; but at present it w extensively 
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manufactured in Glasgow and sold under the name 
of eiidlH*:ir.— Encyclopadiu MelivpoUtana. 

Archimandrite, s. Superior of u Greek 
monastery. 

At the head of a procession of arch imtnul riles mu\ 
monks he passed slowly through the slnsls. nml 
sate down . ns it were, to (tcslcgo the palace.— Milman, 
History of Latin Christianity, b. ii. 

Arcfelptlago. s. [?] Sim interspersed with 
numerous islands, especially the ASgeun; 
group of islands. 

Siiiitoriii is one of tho snutlirriiniost islands in 
the A rehipt lagn, and was formerly called Oalista, 
, and afterward* Thera.— Guthrie, Ueography. 

Architect, x. 

1. Professor of the art of architecture ; con- 
structor, or contriver, of a building. 

The architect's glory consists in the dosigmnent 
nml idea of the work: his ambition should lie to 
make the form triumph over tho matter.— Sir II. 
Wot ton. 

The hasty mult it iidn 

Admiring entered, nnd the work some praise, 

And some the architect, his hand was known 
In heaven, by many a tower'd structure high 
Where sccptcr’d angels held their residence, 

And sal iis princes. Milton, Paradise hist, i. 730. 
S2. Contriver or constructor, in general. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chict architect and plotter of lliesc win's. 

Shuhifijxnr, Titus Andruiiicus, v, S. 

Arohttective. ndj. Adapted to the work of 
architecture. Hare. 

Ilmv could the bodies of many of them, par- 
ticularly tin* last mentioned, lie furnished with 
architwliee materials V - Dcrham, Physuv-Thcology. 

Architectonic, adj. According to tho prin- 
ciples of an architect; capable of building 
or forming anything. 

To say that some more flue part of either or all 
the hypostatic* I principle, i* the architect of this 
claim rate structure, is to give occasion to demand, 
what proportion of the tria prima nflhrded this 
archdivtouick spirit, mid what agent made so skilful 
and happy u mixtui v.— lioylr. 

Tins, indeed, is m> small addition to Grecian 
poetical celebrity, ns it stood ill the days of Solon, 
Alkfl’iis, Sappho, and Stesieliorus ; lmt we must n*- 
mein her tliat the epical struelure of the Odyssey, so 
ancient and long aequiml to the Hellenic world, 
implies a reach of architectonic talent quite equal 
to that exhibited in the most symmetrical drniua or 
Sophoklf’s. — Grotc, Histury of <i recce, ell. livii. 

Architeotdnleal. 5. That which is architec- 
tonic. 

Those inferiour and niinislerial arts, which nr* 
subjected unto others, ns to tlicir archiLvtonicals. 
—Fvthvrby, Athcomastix, p. 1SU. 

Archlteot<Snical. udj. Same ns Archi- 
tectonic. 

Geometrical and archifectonical artists look nnr- 
rowly upon the description of the ark, the fahrick 
of the temple, mid the holy city ill tlie Apocalypse.— 
Sir T. Browne, Miscellaneous Traets, p. 0. 
Architcotor. s. Architect. Obsolete. 

They think to overcome us with uumlicni too, 
laying Haim to nil merchants, pilots, seamen, ar - 
chitcclours, masons, Ac.— Guyton, Mutes on iMm 
Quixote, iv. 1 1 . 

Architeotreas. s. Female architect. 

If Nature herself, the first architect ress, had (to 
uso mi expression of Vitruvius) windowed your 
breast.- Sir 11. IVottou, Rcliqnue IVottouianai. 

Architectural, atlj. Relating to architec- 
ture. 

I lot’s, though a neat engraving, and in the mosl 
flnished manner of that excellent architectural 
sculptor, Michael burghers, is bv no means a faithful 
mid exact representation.— T. nation. History of 
the Parish of Kiddi nylon, p. 16. 

Architecture. s. Art, or science, of building. 

< >ur fat hers next in arrhiUn'lure skill’d, 

Cities for use and fort* for safety build; 

Then palaces and lofty domes arose, 

These for devotion and for pleasure those. 

Sir R. JBlarlrmnrc. 
The formation of tho first earth being a piece of 
divine archiftrfurc, nserilicd to a particular provi- 
dence.— T. Burnet , Theory if the Earth. 

Architrave, s. [Gr. dpxb =* chief, Lat. trabs 
- Ix'nm.j Lowest of three members of an 
entablature, and resting immediately on 
the columns. 

The materials laid over this pillar were of wood; 
through the lightness whereof tho architrave could 
not suffer, nor the column itself, being so substan- 
tial. —Af/r 77. Wottun, Elements if Architecture. 

Westward a pompous frontispiece apiiear'd, 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 
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Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold, 

And sculpture rising on the roughen’d gold. Pope , 
Archives. *. [Lnt. nrehinu.] Records; mu- 
niments : (geiierully in the plural). 

Though we think our words vanish with tho 
hrrulh that utters them, yet they liceoiun records in 
OrMl’s cmirt, nml are laid up ill Ills un'hives, an wit- 
ness's either for or against us .—Dr. II. More, Go- 
vernment of the Tongue. 

I shall now only look a little into tho Mosaick 
archives, to oliserve what they furnish us with upon 
thi* subject.— IVomhcard. 

The n*nl criminal was not named ; nor, till tho 
arrhitrs of the House of Kluart wero explored, was 
v it known to the public tliat Talmnsh hail perished 
by the Iwscst of all the hundred villanies of Marl- 
borough.-- Macaulay, History of England, ell. xx. 
Ill the singular. 

This l ini nserilicd out of the Creek manuscript, 
which we have exlunt in tho archive of our pubhek 
library. Gregory, Posthuma, p. 249: 1IU0. 

It may bo found in the same archive, where tho 
famous originnl compact U-twcon magistrate anil 
people so much insisted on, in the vindications of 
the rights of mankind, is rcposilcd.— War bur ton. 
Alliance Mayen Church and State, p. 90 . 

Hoeeneio himself enlls his master Leontius an in* 
rxlmust ibl** archive of Grecian tales and fables.— T. 
Wart on. History of English Poetry, ii. 70. 

With (irehim as plural. 

The Christians were able to make good what they 
assorted by appealing to these records kept in the 
Homan archim.~Dr. II. More, On Godliness, b. vif. 
Hl xii. § 2. (T.) 

Archivist, x. One who is employed on 
archives. 

The twelve eldest are sent solemnly to lift eh tho 
Constitution itself, the prinled Hook of tho Ijtw. 
Archivist (.’suiius, an Old-t’oiistitueiit aptminted 
Archivist, he nnd the Ancient Twelve, amid blare of 
military pomp nnd clangour, enter, bearing tho 
divine JJook: amt President nnd all i^gislntive- 
Senntors, laying their hand on tho same, succes- 
sively take the oath, with cheers and heart-ethision, 
universal thrcc-timcs-thm'. In this mnnncr they 
iK'gin their seswion— Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. 
ii. b. v. eh. ii. 

Arohllke. adj. [from arc A, Lat. arcus. - ] Built 
like an arch. 

An archlike strong foundation. 

Young, Night Thoughts, vii. 

Archly, ado. In an arch manner. 

John, when his master’s stop lie heard, 

Soon in the dressing- room appeared; 

Archly he looked, and slily leered. 

Somerville. Pot ms. 
Archness, s. [the arch which lies at the root 
of this form is from the A.S. eary« bud, 
as opposed to the derivatives of npx ° c anil 
arcus. Archness implies humour with a 
touch of malignant pleasure: henre, the 
element suggested by the originnl meaning 
of the word. Wickedness and roguish- 
ness convey the sstine notions.] Attribute 
suggested by Areh. 

ifo [FontaincJ generally took hi* subjects from 
Hoeeneio, Hoggins, and Ariosto; but adorned them 
wit h so many natural strokes, with such quaint lies* 
ill his reflections, mid such a dryness amt archnfss 
of humour, us cannot Otil to excite laughter.—./, 
Warton, Essay on the Irritings and Genius of Pope, 
ii. US. 

Archon. s. [Gr.] Chief magistrate among 
the Athenians. 

'Ve might establish a doge, a lord archon, a re- 
Wad.— Bali nghnike. On Parties, lett. S. 

Archway, s. Passage under an arclf; arch 
itself. 

. . Bho saw 

The while- flower’d elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ tho Gothic archways ill tho wall. 

, Tennyson, Genii va. 

Archwise, adv. In the form of an arch. 

The court of arches, so called ah arcuata ecelcsia, 
or from How church, by reason of the steeple or 
Hochicr thereof, raised at the top with stone pillars 
in fashion of a Ik>w bent archwise— A ylijfc, Panr- 
gon Juris Cawmiri. 0 

Arohy. adj. Having an arched form. Hare. 

Hcneath tho block and arohy brows shinod forth 
tho bright lamps of her eyes.— Parthtmcia Sacra, 
preface t 1633. 

Arctic, s. [Gr. *Ap*roc«thc constrllutioii 
Ursa, or the Bear.] Lying within, or per- 
taining to, the Arctic circle. 

Kvcr during shown, perpetual shades 
Of darkness, would congeal their livid Wood, 

Did not the arctick tract spontaneous yield 



ARCU 

A cheering pnrplo berry big with wine. 

J. Philip*, Cider, ii 

Arcuate. adj. Dent in the form of an nrch, 

Sounds that move in oblique and arcuate liims, 
must needs encounter and disturb the, one the other, 
—Bacon, Natural History. 

In tho gullet, where it perfnrntclh the midriff, the 
enrncouB fllmn nro inflected and arcuate.— Ray, 
I Visdom of God manifested in the Works <f the 
Creation, 

Arraballit. «. [see A rh last.] Crossbow; 
engine to shoot stones. Hare. 

It In an historical fact, that Richard wns hilled by 
thn French from the shot of nn arruhatist, a ma- 
chine which he often worked skilfully with his owit 
hands.— T. Wart mi, History of English Poetry, i. 
10K. 

Areub&lister. s. Crnssbow-nian. Hare. 
King John wan cspi<*d hy a very good areuhalister, 
who said, that he would soon dispatch tho cruel 
tyrant. Hod forbid, vile vnrlet, quoth the curl, that 
wo should procure the death of tho holy ono of God. 
—Camden, Remains. 

Ardency, s. 

1. Ardour ; eagerness ; warmth of aff«*ction. 

Accepted our prayers shall In;, if qualified with 
humility, and ardency , and perseverance, so for as 
concerns tile end Immediate to them.— Hammond, 
Practical Catechism. 

The ineffable happiness of our dear Redeemer 
must needs bring an increase to ours, commen- 
surate to the ardency of our love for him.— Boyle. 

2. Heat. 

By how much heat any one receives externally 
from the ardency of the sun, his internal heat is 
p report ionably abated. — AVr P, Herbert, Travels, 

Ardent, adj. 

1. Hot; burning; fiery. 

Chyniists observe, Jlmt. vegetables, ns lavender, 
rue, marjoram, Ac., distilled before fermentation, 
yield oils Without any burning Klimts ; lint, after 
fermentation, yield anient spirits without oils ; 
wliieh shews, that their nil is by fermentation 
converted into spirits.— Sir f. Xeictoii, Opt irks. 

2. Firm*; vehement; having the appearance 
or quality of fire. 

A knight of swarthy face. 

High on a conl-hlncfc steisl pursued the rlmcc; 

With flashing flames his anient eyes were filled. 

Jh'yden. 

Within three days, therefore, Monmouth, the 
most ardent and restless man in the whole parly, 
brought into the Upper House a hill substantially 
the same wilh that which had so strangely mis- 
carried in tho Lower.- -Macaulay, History of Eng- 
laiul, ch. xx. 

3. Passionate: (applied to desire). 

Another nymph with total power may rise, 

To damp tin* sinking (teams of ('.-din's eyes; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms con Test, 
And scorn the ardent vows thut J have blest. 
p Prior. 

Ardently, adv. Kagerlv; affectionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts lie most ardently 
inflamed to our religion. Bishop Sprat, Sermons. 

Ardour, s. [Lut. ardor - burning.] 

1. Heat. 

Joy, liken ray of tho sun, reflects with a greater 
ardour and quickness, when it rebounds upon n 
luun from the breast of Ills friend. South. 

That grand universal Are, which shall happen at 
tho day of judgement, may, by its violent ardour , 
vitrify and turn to one lump of crystal tile whole 
body of the earth : Nor am I the first that fell upon 
1 Ilia conceit.- Ham it, inters, i. I. 

Applied to lore, desire , or enuratje. 

Thn Noldicrs shout around with gen'rnus rage; 

He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas'd to see 

Ilis host. Dry den. 

Unmov'd the mind of llhncus remained 
And thn vain ardours of our h ivn rest ruin'd. Pope. 

At length William forced himself I o resume I hat 
correspondence: but bin ilrst letter was the lcltcr 
of a heartbroken mail. Kven his mini ini ardour 
bad boon tamed by » v dsery. ‘I tell pm in confi- 
dence, * he wrote, 'that l feel myself to lie no longer 
tit for military command. Yet I will try to do my 
duty ; and 1 hoist that God will streugt hen me.’ So 
dcsjiondingly did lie look forward to the most bril- 
liant and successful of his many campaigns.— -Mae- 
* aulay, History qf England, ch. xxi. 

2. Object which is ardent or bright. 

Nor delay’d tho winged saint, 

After his charge rocciv d 5 but from among 
Thousand celestial ardours, when 1 lie stood 
Veil’d witli bis gorgeous wings, upspringing light, 
Flew through tho midst of hc&vcn. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 247. 

Arddlty. s. Height; difficulty. Harr. 

I hope the arduity will not lio unconquerable, nor 
tho delwlee of them be wholly waved.— Waterhouse, 
Apology for Learning, p. 05 : 1053. 
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Arduous adj. [Lftt. arduus -h\%\\.] 

1. Lofty; hard to climb. 

High on Parnassus' top her sons she show'd, 

And pointed out those anluuus paths lliey trod. 

Pope. 

2. Difficult. 

It was a means to bring him up in the school or 
arts and )sdiry, and so to lit him for Hint great and 
anluuus employment that God designed him in.— 
South. s 

Arduomneas. s. Attribute suggested by 
Arduous 

He began with uttering ambiguous generalities 
about the vnst extent of the empire and thvardunus- 
ness of Iho task of governing U.—Merirate, History 
of the Romans under the Empire, eh. alii. 

A-Re, or Alamlre. Lowest note but one in 
Guido's scale of musie. 

ttaniut I am, the ground of nil nccord, 

A re, to plead llnrtcnsin’s passion : 

11 ml. Ilinuea take him for lliy lord, 

G taut, that loves with all affection. 

Shaken pair, Taming of the Shrew, iii. 1. 

Area. s. [Lat.] 

1. Surface contained between any lines or 
boundaries. 

Tho area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and thclmse.— Watts, Logiek. 

2. Any open surface (as tin* floor of u room, 
the o]K*n part of it church, the vacant part 
or stage of an amphitheatre); enclosed 
place (as lists, a bowling-green, a grass- 
plot). 

tad us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with tlie brcndih somewhat more than hall 1 tho lon- 
gitude. Sir H. Wot hoi. 

Tin* Alban lake is of an oval Aifim*. and, by reason 
of Hie high mountains that ciiemiipa-s it, looks like 
the area of some vnM amphitheatre.— Addison. 

In un-os vary'd willi umsairk art, 

Some w hirl the disk, and some the jav’iiu dart. 

Pope. 

Are&d, Arede, or Areed. r. a. [A.S. are - 
dan: see Rede.] Advise; direct; de- 
clare; show. Obsolete. 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whose praises having slept in silence long. 

Me, all too nicanc, the sacred muse aneds 
To blazon broad. S/misi r. Faerie Queen, i. 1, 1. 

Hut what adventure, or what high intent, 

Hath brought you hither into Fairy land? 

A raid, I'rince Arlhure, crovvnc of martial] lwnd. 

Ibid. i. Jl, 0. 

Hut mnrk vvliat 1 unrd tins* now: nvaul. 

Fly thither vvheiuv thou llcd'st ! If from this hour 
Within these hallow'd limit*, tlioii appear. 

Hack to tin* infernal pit l drag thee chain’d. 

Milton, Paradise Lust, iv. 902, 
.•I ndc, pood gentle swainc. 

If in the dale In-low, m* on yoiid plniue* 

Or is tlu* village scituate in a grove V 

W. Brmnic, Britannia's Pastorals, i.2. 
Til the following passage, it sixmis to be 
employed for read. 

1 will o'erhsik 
llcr hardly open'd book, 

Which to arcutl is easic, to understand divine. 

John hall. Poems, p. (51. 

Areca. x. [? Indian.] Nut of the arecii 
palm: tree itself. 

A third article of export which the Dutch guarded 
with marked attention was the fruit or tile areca 
palm, the nuts of which were shipped in laiVi* 
i|iianlitieM to India, Ac. Sir J. E. Tiunent, Ctylmi, 
pt. vi. ell. ii. 

Aro6k. a dr. [A.S. on rerr.] In a reeking 
condition. 

A messenger comes all aretk 
Mordant o at Madrid to seek. Sir (ft. 

Areffictlon. s. [Lat. nrefaetio, -an is -making I 
dry.] Stsite of growing dry ; act of drying. 

*Fn«in them, and their motions, principally pro- 
ceed anfadivn, and most of the effects uf nature. - 
Bacon. 

Arety. r. a. Drv ; exhaust of moisture. 

Heat dricth Ixsliw that do easily expire, ns pnrrh- 
lnent, leaves, roots, clny. Ate., and so doth tune or 
ngc a ref y, ns in the same bodies, Ac.- ■ Bacon, Natural 
History. 

Ar6na. *. [Lat.; originally a space for 
contests covered with arena * sand.] 

1. Spaco for combatants, or other exhibi- 
tions, in a theutre. 

The place where the gladiators fought (In tho 
amphitheatre) was called arena, liecauso it won 
..... red with sand and sawdust, to prevent tho gla- 
diatom from sliding, and to absorb the blood : and [ 
it 2 
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the persons who fniighl, areuarii. Hut arena i* n lso 
put for the whole ninjiliit lu-nl iv», or t he show, also fur 
the sent of war; or for mie’s jss-uliar province — 
Adams, Roman Antuputits. 

Live ill the suvn-t of lliv (hrunlwr nr closet, ih 
though the ilom*s wen* thrown n;N-n upon Hut, nml 
all tin* eyes of the world ls-hehl thee; ns though thou 
wort in the arena of a publick t heat n*, exposed to 
the view of men nml angels.— Ray, On the Disjm- 
sifion of the World, eh. xii. 

In the centre of the edifice, the arena, nr stage, 
was stn-wixl with the thirst mind, and MicciKsivdy 
assumed Hie most different forms, Gibbon, htehiic 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, i. HH«|. (Ord MS.) 

2. Metaphorically, and generally. Any field 
for a contest or struggle. 

When Pyrrhus sailed from Hieilv after his unsuc- 
cessful attemiit u|h>u that island, lie looked buck on 
its shores nod exclaimed, 4 Wind an arena wi* have 
for the Part bavin inns and the Romans! 1 -Sir (i. C. 
/.i-iris. Enquiry into tho Credibility qf the early Jio - 
man History, i.li*. 

'I In- eoueenhuent of authorship liy newspaper 
writers exempta them from many of tho feelings 
which disturb Hie judgment of rival politicians, eon - 
tending in the open an m of public lifr. -Sir G. C. 
J/ ,r ' s ' {he JnJltUHcc of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion, ch. ix. 

Aren&ceoui. adj. Sandy; having the qua- 
lities of sand. 

Fishes wliflse egg or spawn is aftnareotts.—Sir T. 
Brotnie, 1 ulgar Ernmrs, iv. 111 . 

A piece t»f the stone of the same' mines, of a 
yellowish brown colour, an arenaceous friable sub- 
stance. and with some while sp-ir mixed witli it.— 
H oodivant. On Fossils. 

Arjal. t. [1*] Hard lees sticking to the 
sides of wine- vessels, commonly called 
tartar; generally a crude supcrtiirtrulc of 
potash. 

I know you have nrsnick, 

Vitriol, sal-tartre, argailc, nlknlv. 

B.Jonson, Alvhymist. 

The brightest colours, dyed wilh this niMerinl, 
np* made b.v over-dving the same; nml thru hv dis- 
chargiug part iffit b.v Imek-lmylinv it in argali- Sir 
W. Pi tty, in Bishop Sprat’s History of the Ituyal 
Society, ji. l".iS. 

Argent, adj. [ I .at. a r nml am - silver.] Colour 
of silver ; white. Heraldic and rhetorical. 

Uimildn flings 

As swift as fiery liglit’iiing kindled new’, 

His urgent eagle w ii Ii her silver wings 

In field of n/.iu-i*. fair Knuinia knew. Fairfax. 

Ill nil argmt Held, t lie g«sl of war 
\Vjis drawn triiniiphniil on his in hi ear. Drydcn. 

With that she ton- her robe apart, and half 

The polish’ll urgent of her lirinsf to sight 
Laid Jiare. Thereto she pointed w itli a laugh, 

Showing the aspiek's bile. 

7i Hiiymoi, A Bream of Fair Women. 

Those ai'gt nf fields more likely lialijlnnls, 
Translated saints or middle spirits hold, 

Betwixt til’ angelical and human kind. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. i«k). 

Mr ask or yonder urgent fields aliove, 

t AVliy Jove's satellites an- less than Jove. Pope, 

Argent-horned, adj. Silver-homed. 

Bright ns the argi nt-hurnul moom*. 

Lovelace, Lucasta, p. 151. 
Argentine, adj. Of, or after the manner of, 
silver. Hare. 

t’chstial I Man, goddess argentine, 

I will Ills y I lice. Shah-spear, Pericles, v. 2. 

Argentry. Materials of silver; plate. 
Hare. 


Having presm-isl t’oiint Mansfelt’s troops from 
disbandiuv, by pawning his own urgnitry and jew- 
els. lie paw-d this way. Hun It, Dth rs, i. 2, 

No tin -dais ofrieli stuff of Tyrian dye, 

No costly ImivvIs of fnisted urgent ry, 

/ ^ llotvelf. Poem to King Char Us I. 

Arffil. s. [Kr. anji/le , Lilt, anjilta.] Rotter's 
clay; fat soft kind of earth of which ves- 
sels an 1 made. 


Potter's clay is not pure argill.— Kirwan, Ma- 
nures, ii. Cd. 

An/d I is that part of eln.v to which this owes its 
property or feeling sort nml unctuous, and of har- 
dening in lire -, it is ilitlh-ultlv soluble m acids, ami 
wans* evt r ellem-se.-s wit h them. When combined 
with tho vitnolick acid, it r.irms ulum. -Ibid. p. (5. 

Arffftll&ceou*. adj. Clayey; partaking of 
the nature of argil; consisting of argil, or 
IwtUT’s clay. . 

Clayey loam denotes a enui|»ound soil, uiiwlonilclv 
cohesive, in which the nrgitlacouis iUgmhont pn : - 
(iominates.- Kinvan, Mann r^i, p. ». 

Arfillou*. adj. Consisting of clay; elay- 
i»h ; containing day. Hare. 

AJbuquerquo derives this redness from tin 

lja 
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and argiUous earth at the bottom.— Sir T. Broirnr , 
Vulgar Erruurs. 

Argosy. a. [from Ar//o, the* mythologic ves - 
sel which first made a coipmcrciul voyage.] 
Large vessel for merchandise. lifutvrical. 

Your mind is towing on tin* ocesn : 

There when* your argosies, with portly will, 

Like signiors and rich burghers on tin? flood, 

Do overptxur tho petty trafllckcrs. 

tinakesficar, Merchant of i enter, 1. 1. 

They might jierhap* And KiulV enough. I will not 
mv to lailn an argosy, but to overladu any man’s 
wit in the worlil to reply unto.— /Sir E. Saniya, 

Stuff of Religion. 

Mine argosies from Alexandria, 
lioaden with spice and silks, now under will, 

Are wnifMil lily gliding ilown by (tondy shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 

Marlowe, Jew <f Malta. 

Argue- v. n. [Lut. aryuu.] 

1. lL-nson ; offer reasons. 

1 know yoiu* majesty lias always lov’d her 
So dear ill heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of less place might ask by law; 

Scholars allow'd freely to argue for her. 

Shakisjiear, Henry Vilf. ii. 2. 

An idea of motion, not |mssing on, would perplex 
any one who should argue from aueh on idea.— 
Locke. 

If the world'll age ami d»*atli bo argued well 
lly the sun a Dill, which now towards earth doth 
lieml, 

Thou we might fear that virtue, since she fell 
So low u woman, should la* near her end. Donne. 

2. Dispute: (with the particles with or 
fif/ainst before the opponent, ami ayainst 
before the thing opposed)* 

Why do ('hristiaus of several persuasions so 
fiercely argue agaiual the snlvability of each other ? 

- Dr. 11. More, I teeny of Christian Piety. 

He that hy often arguing agaiual his ow r n sense 
imposes falsehoods oil others, is not far from be- 
lieving himself- 1/u'ke. 

I do not sue lmw they pan argue with any one, 
without setting down strict boundaries. -Id. 

Argue, v. a. 

1. Persuade by argument. 

It is a sort of poetical lugick which I would make 
use of, to argue you into a protection of this play. - 
Congreve, Old Bachelor, dedication. 

2. Suggest; prove. 

So many laws argue so many sins 
Among them: how can tiod with such reside P 

Milton, Paradise hut, xii. 280. 

It argues distemper of the mind as well us of the 
body when a man is continually tossing from one 
aide to the other.- -South. 

This argues a virtue and disposition in those sides 
of the rays, which answers to that virtue and dispo- 
sition or the crystal.— Sir 1. Newton, Opt irks. 

With of. 

I have pleaded guilty to all thought sand expres- 
sions of mine, which can lx- truly argued of oiiscc- 
nitv, profaneness, or immorality , uud retract them. 

— tiryden , Fables. 

The accidents aro not the same, which would have 
argued him of a servile copying and total barren 
ness of invention; yet the seas were the same - 
Ibid. 

8. Imply. 

What's ho that thus boldly enters in P 
His liabil argues him a Christian. 

Tragedy if Soli man and Perseda. 

Arguer. s. Reasoucr ; disputer ; contro- 
vertist. 

Men are ashamed to bo proaolytcs to a weak 
arguer, as thinking they must part With their repu- 
tation .a* well as their sin— Dr. //. Mure, Decay if 
Christian Piety. 

.Neither good Christians nor good arguers.— 
Bishop Atterhury. 

1 am by the law of my lint urr a raasonnr. A per- 
son who should suppose I meant liy tiuit word, un 
arguer, would not only not understand me, but 
would understand (lie contrary of my meaning. I 
can take no interest whatever in hearing or sa ving 
any thing merely as a fact— merely us linving hap- 
pened. It must refer to something within mo be- 
fore 1 can regard it with any curiosity or care.— 
Coleridge, 'Table Talk. 

Arguing- verbal abst. Argument; reasoning. 

Publiek arguing oft serves not only to exasperato 
the minds, but to whet the wits of norcticks.— Dr. 
11. More. Decay of Christian Piety. 

Those heart risings and internal argnings against 
the reception of those joyful tidings.— Smith, Por- 
traiture of Old Age, p. 22. 

lie, had, to his siillleient memory and incompa- 
rable invention, a clear discerning judgement; and 
that not filly in seholastical affairs and points of 
learning, which the argnings, and Iwsidus them the 
duaigitmeiit of li« writings, manifest beyond dis- 
pute, but in tho concerns of public nature both of 
church and state .—Bishop Fell, Life if Hammond, 
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Argument, s. [see extract under Argu- 
ment at ion.] 

1. Reason alleged for or against anything. 

Wc sometimes sis*, on our theatres, vice rewardeil, 
at hast unpunished ; yet it ought not to beau argu- 
ment against the art .— Drydm. 

When any thing Is proved hytw good arguments 
m that tiling is capable of, sup|tosing it were; we 
ought not in reason to mnkeaiiy doubt of tho exist- 
ence of that thing. ■ Archbishop Tillolson. 

Our Author’s two great and only arguments to 
prove, Uiat heirs aro lords over their brethren.— 
Locke. 

In the jicrsunsion of a truth, it is lawful to urn 1 
such arguments whose strength is wholly mado pre- 
viiilimr hy the weakness of him thnt is to lie |s*r- 
Hundcd. Such nsimi arguments ml lioniiiieiii. that 
is. proportionable to the doctrines, eustmus, usnges, 
lk-hcf, and credulity of tho man. Tin* reasons are 
isrause ignorant iiersons lire not eti|uihle of 
such arguments ns may demonstrate the question, 
and he (lint goes about to draw a child to him, may 
pull him by the long sleeve of bis coat, and need nut 
to hire il yoke of oxen. -Jeremy Taylor, Ductor 
Dubitantiuin. i. 75. (Ord MS.) 

Sometimes with to More the thing to be 
proved, but generally, for. 

The licst moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itself. -‘Arch- 
bishop Tillotsnn , 

Tins, liefore t lint revelation luul cnlightnnod the 
world, was the very U*st argument fur a future state. 
—Bishop Atterhury, 

2. Subject, of any discourse or writing. 

That she that cv’n hilt now was your ls*st object, 
The argument of vour praise, halm of your age, 

Moat Is**!, most dearest. 

Shakesfuar, King I<ear, 1. 1. 
To the height of this great argument 
1 may assert eternal providence, 

And justify the ways of (hid *o man. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 2 b 
Sad task ! yet argument 
Not less, lmt more hcreick than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles. /6itf.ix.13. 

A much lunger discourse my argument requires; 
your lucreinil dispositions a much shorter. Bishop 
Sprat, Sermons. 

3. Contents of any work summed up by way 
of abstract. 

The argument oT tho work, that is, its principal 
action, the (economy ami disposition of it.nre tho 
things which distinguish copies from originals.— 
Drydm. 

4. Controversy. 

This day. m argument upon a ease, 

Hume words there grew Twixt Somerset and mo. 

Shakespear, Henry 17. Part. 1. il. ft. 
An argument that fell out last night, where each 
of us fell in praise of our country mistresses.— 
Shakes] war, Cymbtline, i. 5. 

If the idea l»o not agnssl on between tho s|>cakcr 
mid hearer, the argument is not about things, buL 
names.- -Ln'kc. 

Argument, v. n. [an old English verb.] 
Reason ; discourse, Hare. 

Hut yet they argument! n frisle 
l.’puii the pope and his estate. 

(lower, Coifcssio Amantis, Prologue, p. 10. 

Argumfatal. adj. Relonging to urgument ; 
reasoning. 

AlllietiHl sense thou kindly dost set free, 

Oppress’d with argumental tyranny, 

And routed mison linds a salo retreat in tlico. 

Pope, 

Arfument&tion. s. Reasoning; act of rea- 
soning. I 

Argumentation is derived from argument art. 
which menus ‘argument is wi\x' argument, again, ar- 
gn, uni (it m - what is assumed in order to argue 
something is properly (lie middle notion in a mi- 
aouing that through which the conclusion is esta- 
blished; and hy the Latin rhetoricians it wns deflned 
• proliabile iiiventiun ad faciendum lldeiu.’ It isollen, i 
however, applied ns coextensive with argumentation. 
—Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, i. 27»». 

Argumentation is tiiat operation of tho mind, 
whorebv wo Infer one proposition from two or more 
propositions premisisl. (Jr it is tho drawing a con- 
clusion, widen before was unknown, or doubtful, 
from sonic propositions more known ami evident; 
so when we lrovo judged tiiat matter cannot think, 
and that the mind of man doth think, we conclude 
that therefore tho mind of man is not matter. — 
— Watts, Lngick. . 

(ton dialogues in verso be defended? I cannot hut 
think that a great philosophical poet ought always 
to tcaeh tho reader himself as from linnsolf. A 
poem does not admit argumentation, .though it does 
admit development of thought. —CoUrutge, 'Table 
.. . , 
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The whole course of hii argumentation oomei to 
nothing— Addison, 

Arrunintatlff. adj. Consisting of argu- 
ment ; containing argument ; disputatious. 

This omission, considering tile bounds within 
which the argumentative part of My discourse wu 
eoiilhiisl, ( could not avoid. — Bishop Mterimry, 
Preface to his Sermons, 

With of. 

Another thmgurjpoHesMm? »»/ providence 1 b that 
papisms pi ui nngn growing upon the tops of aoiue 
seeds, whereby they are wafted with wind and dis- 
semiuated raf and wide. — Ray, Wisdom if (Jod 
man festal in the Works of the Creation. 

'Arrumentatlrely. ado. In nil argumen- 
tative maimer. 

Nor do they oppose things of (Ida nature arpu- 
mentntinly so niueli os oratoriously.— Jeremy Tag- 

lor. A rtifieial Handsomeness, p. 1 15, 

('liainier lias in reality exhausted (lie question, both 
historically and argumentatively, in his disputes 
against the Itoiuunists.— Watvrland, Christianity 


I suppose it ia no ill topick of argumentation, to 
shew the prevalence of contempt, by the contrary 
bifluoucuB of respect,— South. 


against the Itoiunnists.— Water land, Christianity 
vindicated, p. 01). 

Arrumentitor. s. [Lnt.] One who in- 
dulges in argument. 

Ovewithcistick argumentator. -Cm! worth, 636. 
Thus murli was rightly urged by tho alhclslick 
argumentator, that no corporeal deity could be ab- 
solutely in its own nature incorruptible, nor other- 
wise than by accident only immortal, because of its 
divisibility, Had.m. (Ord MS.) 
ArgumentUe. v. n. Debate ; reason. 

.Must it needs follow that all tho umnixed and 
argnmentizing philosophy, all arts and sciences, 
must 1 m» brought from Ctouaan ? — Mannyngham,' 
Discourses, p. ,'U. 

Arg-umentizcr. x. Oiiq who debdtes or rea- 
sons. 

This argil meat her should, to have made this story 
more proliable, have ehwl this proclamation.— 
Brady, Introduction to Old English History, p. 241 ; 
108t. 

Arffut&tlon. a. Over-refini»ment in argu- 
ment. Hare. 

YiiulicHtc Thy holy name, and blessed deity, from 
all their devillisli and frivolous argutatiuns. -Bishop 
llall, Argument of ( hnlllness , § 8. (Ord MH.) 
Argute, adj. Acute; shrewd; subtle. 

There would lx* many whose vocation was not Hint 
of tho active preacher, or the restless missionary, of 
tho argute schoolman. — Mil man, History of Latin 
Christianity, e h. i. 

Arffiteneas. s. Wittiness ; acuteness. 

The arguments of the Crceian I Plutarch, J drawn 
from reason, w r i»rk themselves into your undi-r- 
standing, and make a deep and lasting impression 
in your mind ; those of llin Homan | Seneca | drawn 
frtmi wit, flash iiumediately on your imagination, 
hut leave no dunihle ellW't : so this tickles you by 
starts with his arguteness, that pleases you for 
eontiiiuaiieo with his projiriely —Drydm,' Life if 
Plutarch. 

Arlanism. Heresy or seet of A rius. 

The nlem-an is but a system of the old Arianism, 
ill digested and worse pul together, with a mixture 
of some Heathenism and Judaism. .For Mahomet's 
father was nil heathen, his mother a Jewess, and his 
tutor was Sergius the monk, a Nestorian ; which 
seet was a branch of Arianism. These, crudely 
mixed, made up the fnrrago of the aleonui. Hut the. 
prevailing |«rt was Arianism.— Leslie, Truth if 
Christianity, u. 1211. 

What will the Romanist s say of tho wholo Church 
in a manner, Mli eastern and w'estern. when it was 
overspread with Arianism/— Trapp, Popery truly 
stolid, pt. i, 

Arlanise. r. n . Admit or follow the tenets 
of Arianism. 

These some were the Christ inns, that liw-d after 
the downfall of the Arianizing Vandals and tlio 
expiring or I heir power. — Worthington, Miscel- 
lanies, p. SI). 

Arid. adj. [Lnt. uridus ^ dry ; Fr. aride.] 
Dry ; parched up. 

My e< miplexion is lieeome adust, and my body arid, 
by visiting lands.— Arbnthnot and Pope. 

His imrdeti’d lingers deck the gaudy spring, 
AVitliout him Summer were an urid waste. 

Thomson. 

For the rivers which Intersect tho land run mostly 
in IriIs too deep to ho made available for watering 
the soil, which consequently is, and aJwuys has been, 
remarkably arid. Buckle, History of Civilization 
in England , vol. il. oh. i. 

Aridity. 8. 

1. Drynpss. 

Halt taken in great quantities will reduce an ani- 
mal body to the great extremity of aridity, or dry- 
ness.— Arbnthnot On the Nazars and Choice if 
Aliments. 


Of the eagerness with which he souglft tho sealed 
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well, and his delight in sprinkling Its frcahneaa over 
the aridities of the profession, tho following letter 
affords a memorable Instance.— Townsend, The Lives 
qf Twelve Eminent Judge*. Lord Stowetl. 

Ho waa ordered to read aloud all the objectionable 
ports at full length in all their logical aridity , — 
Mil man. History qf Latin Christianity, b. vilL cn. V. 

2. State of anythin® withered up. 

Strike my soul with lively apprehension* of thy 
extmllenccM, to liear up my spirit under the greatrat 
aridities and dojeetinmi. with the delightful pros- 
pect of thy glories.— Karris. 

Arina, a. [Lnt.] In Astronomy. The Ram, 
as a sign of the iodine. 

4 At last from A rip* rolls the bounteous sun. 

And the bright Hull receives him. Thomson. 

Ariet&tion. s. 

1. Contending after the manner of rams. 

Now those heterogeneous atoms, by themselves, hit 
so exactly into their proper residence, in the mfclst 
of such tumultuary motions, andorietof ions of other 
particles.— Olanvdlc, Scepsis Scientifica. 

2- Act of battering with an engine called a 
ram. 

The strength of the percussion, wherein ordinance 
do exceed all arietations and ancient inventions.— 
Bacon. 

Axiffbt. ntlv. _ [A.S. on ritjhte - on right.] 
Rightly ; in a right direction. 

llow him 1 lov'd, and love with all my might ; 

So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. 

Spenser. 

A generation that set not their heart aright.— 
Psalm ixxviii. 8. 

Th« doing of courtesies aright Is the mixing of the 
respects fey his own sake and for mine.— B. Jonsun, 
Discoveries. . 

In such cases, the knowledge which we acquire, 
by menus of exj>cricnou, is of a clear and previse 
nature; and the passions and feelings and interests, 
which make the lessons of experience in practical 
matters so difficult to rvnn\ aright, no longer disturb 
and contone us.— Whcwell, History qf Scientific 
Ideas, eh. iv. 

Arlolitlon, or Harlol&tton. s. [Lilt., hariohis 

soothsayer.] Soothsaying ; vaticination. 

The priests of cider time deluded their apprehen- 
sions with arivlntion, soothsaying, and such ohliqun , 
idolatries.- »Vir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Arise, v. ti. [A.S. arisani] ' 

1. Mount upward: (as the sun). 

He rose, and, looking up, beheld the skies 
With purple blushing, and the day arise. Drydcn. 

As from sleep, or from rest. 

So K silms arose up, anil said unto them. Ye liave 
transgressed the law. - 1 Esdras, ix. 7. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard; when wilt 
thou arise out of thy sleep? - Proverbs , vi. 0. 

2. Come into view ; come on the stage : (as 
from obscurity). 

Another Mary then arose. 

And did rig'rous laws iui|Mt*c. ( wiry. 

Them shall arise false Christa and false prophets. 
—Matthew, xxiv. 21. 

As from death. 

Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead 
body shall they arise : awake and sing, yc that dwell 
in dust.- - Isaiah, xxvi. IV. 

3. Proceed, or have its original. 

They which were sen tie red abroad upon the per- 
secution that arose almut Stephen, travelled as far 
as Pham ice.-- Acts, xl. 19. 

I known not what mischief may arise.— Dryden. 

4. Commence hostility ; act as an insurgent. 

And when he arose against mu. 1 caught him by 
his beard, and smote him.— 1 SaiHuct, xvii. 35. 

Ariattfeliy, s. System of criticism, or body 
of critics, after the manner of Aristarchus. 
ltnre. 


Hio ground on which I would build his chief 
praise, to some of tho aristarchy and sour censures 
of these days, requires flrst an afmlogy. - Harring- 
ton . Brief View fifths Church qf England, p. 15.1. 
Artstderaey. a. [Gr. apiOTot; » best, spariio 
" govern.] Fonn of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in the nobles ; 
body of aristocrats. 

Their pure farms of commonwealths, monarchies, 
arishfcruties, democratic*, are most famous in con- 
templation: hiit in practice they are temperate, 
and usually mixt.— Burton, Anatomy qfMvbutcholy, 
p* 37. 

This art— has sometimes made use of a monarchy, 
sometimes of an aristocraty, sometimes or a do- 
townty.— Bishop Wren, Monarchy asserted, p. 179. 

Tho aristocracy of Venice hath admitted so many 
Mum through the degeneracy of the nobles, tlmt 
' its duration seems to approach. — 


The aristocracy of France anticipated with in- 
trepid gaiety a biiNMly but a glorious ilay, followml 
by a lurgi) distribution of the crosses of the new 
oriler. William himself was perfectly aware of liis 
danger, and prepared to meet it with calm Imt 
mournful fortitude.— Macaulay, History qf Eng. 
land, eh. xx. 

Aristocrat a. Favourer of aristocracy. 

Wlmt his friends call aristocrats and despots.— 
Burke, 4 

Arlatocr&tic. adj. Relating to aristocnicy ; 
including a form of government by the 
nobles. 

, Though with the temper’d monartliy iiere mix’d 
A ristocratirk sway, the people still, 

Flatter'd by this or that, ns interest lean’ll, 

No fall perfection knew. Thomson, Liberty, pt. iv. 

Subdivisions in government are only admissible 
in favour of the dignity of inferior princes and high 
nobility; or for the support of nu aristoera/irkc wi- 
fedency under soino load ; or Tor the conservation 
of the franchises of tho people in some privileged 
province.— Burke, Works, ill. 2tU. 

And you’re goin’ to liSily lims, snd llm, and 
Hms, ain’t you (the names of these aristocratic 
places of resort were quite inaudible) ?— Thackeray, 
The Xrwcomrs, ii. 40. 

Arlitocr&tfloal. adj. Same as A ri s toe ra t i c. 

Oekimm distinguishes, that the pnpncy, or eerie- 
sinstical monarchy, may lie changed in an rxtra- 
ordinnry manner, for some time, into an arista- 
cr at teal form of government .—Aylijffe, Parergon 
Juris CanonU'i. 

The wergyhl and oath of an i-arldonnan were in 
proportion to this lofty position: at first no doubt, 
lie ranked only with tho general class of unities in 
this respect, and the Kentish law dm** not distin- 
guish linn from them ; but at a later (lerind, when 
the aristocrafical hierarchy had somewhat l letter 
dcveloiNsl itself, wo llnd hint rated on the same level 
with the bishop, and above the ordinary uobh-s. - 
Kemble, The Sa.tons in England, I), ii. eh. iv. 

In general the least mischievous of the arista - 
cratical captains wero those who completely alxin- 
doued to others the direction of the vessels, and 
thought only of making money and spending it.— 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. iii. 

Every trace of liis mngni licence has long disap- 

I ieared: and no aristae ratu-al mansion is to lie 
bund in that once aristocralical quarter, — Ibid. 
eh. iii. 


Arlitoorfolsm. a. Assumption of aristo- 
cratic lmhits. 

Let ' Domiciliary visits,’ with vigour of authority 
lx* made to lliis end. To search for arms ; for horses, 
—Aristocrat ism rolls ill its carriage, while Patriot- 
ism cannot trail its can non. To search generally for 
munitions of war.'m the houses of ]ntnoiih suspect,' 

- - and even, if it seems proper, to seize and imprison 
tho suspect persons tfiemselves !— Carlyle, French 
Revolution, pt. iii. b. i. eh. ii. 

Aristotelian. adj. Founded on the opinions 
of Aristotle. 

The historian has here tho very same advantages 
over the moral philosopher, that the experimental 
naturalist has over the Aristotelian in phrsicks.— 
Warburton , Enquiry into the Causes if Pratligics 
and Miracles, pt. ii. 

This is just the Aristotelian hypothesis of sensi- 
ble species, which modem philosophers have ls*en nt 
great pains to refute.- -Hen/, Inquiry into the hu- 
man Mind. 

Aristotelian, s. Follower of the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

Tin* Aristotelians were of opinion, that superfluity 
of riches might cause a tumult in a commonwealth. 
Sir Mites Sandys, Essays, p. 210. 

Some of Plato’s followers, in particular, when they 
talk of the world of idi*as, entertain us with Mile 
stand's ami beings no less extravagant mid chi- 
liierieal. Many A rist obtains have likewise spoken 
ns unintelligibly of their substantial forms, -Ad- 
dison, Spectator, no. SO. 

Arlatotllle. adj. Belonging to, or origi-, 
lmting in, Aristotle. 

As Tn the Kocratle. way of dispute you agnv to 
everything which your opponent advances, in the 
Aristotclic you are still denying and contradicting 
some part or other of what ho says. Mocrnti's 
conquers you hy stratagem, Aristotle hy force. The 
one takes the town l»y sap, the other sword in hand. 
Addison, Spectator, no. 239. (Ord MS.) 

The Aristotdick or Arabian philosophy continued 
to lie communicated from Siaiin and Africa to the 
rest of Europe, chiefly hy means of the Jews.— T. 
Warton, History of English Poetry , 1. 413. 

Arithmetic), s. [Gr.] Science of numbers ; 
art of computation. 

On fair ground l could heal forty of them ; 

But now 'tin odila lieyond arithmetic k. 

Shakespcar, Corudanus, ill. 1. 

The Christian religion, aminling to tlie Apostle’s 
arithnndick, hath but these three parts of it; so* 
brioty, Jubilee, raligiou.-Jera*y Taylor. 
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Arithmetical, adj. According to the rules 
or method of arithmetic. 

The principles of bodies may lie infinitely small, 
not only lieyond nil naked or assisted sense, but 
lieyond all arithmetical o|M*ratioii or euriceplion.— 
lire n?. 

The squares of the diameters of these riinrs, made 
hy any prismatiek colour, wen; In arithmctiml pro- 
gression. ns in the fifth olwrrvntion.— Sir /. A'rwtvn, 

Arithmetical progression might easily demon - 
st rate how fast mankind would increase, overjaissing 
as miraculous, Ihouvli indeed natural, that example 
of the Israelites, who were multiplied in two hundred 
and lilt ecu ycurs from wveufy unto six hundred 
tliniisami able men.- Sir IV. Raleigh , Essays. 

Arithmetically, adv. In an arithmetical 
niumicr; according to the principles of 
arithmetic. 

Though the fifth |>nrt of a xosles lielng a simple 
fraction, and o nth met trail g regular, it is yet no 
pru)M>r part or that measure. Arbuthnot, Tables qf 
ancient Coins, Wrights, and Measures. 

Arithmetician, s. * Master of tho art of 
numlicrs. 

A man hnd need lx* a good arithmetician to un- 
derstand this mithor’s wi»rks. liis desi'ription ruiuf 
on like a multi plication tnble. Addison. 

Thu arable land and |xisture land wero not sup- 
posed by thedx'st political arithmdieian* of that 
age to amount to much more than half tho area of 
tho kingdom. • - Macaulay, History of England, clL 


Ark. s. [Lilt. area. — introduced during 
the A.S. period : 

* Ear m innaii.'— Ctrdmon : ed. Thorpe, p. 82.] 

1. Vessel to swii# upon the water: (usually 
applied to thut in which Noah was preserved 
from the universal deluge). 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt 
thou make in the ark, and slmlt pitch it within and 
without with pitch, (lemsis, vi. 1 1 . 

Thu one just mail alive, by his command, 

Shall liuilil a wondrous ark, as tlmu beheld’st. 

To save himself and household, from amidst 
A world devote to universal wnrk. 

Milton. Paradise Lost, xl. MS. 

And when she could not longer hide him. she tis.lt 
for him ail ark of bulrushes, mid daubed it with 
slime and with pitch, and put tho child therein.— 
Ejcodus, ii. 3. 

2. Repository of tho covenant of God with 
the Jews. 

This coffer was of shittim wood, covered with 
plates or leaves of gold, lx'iug two cubits and a half 
in length, a cubit and a half wide, and a cubit and 
a half high. It had two rings of gold on cadi side, 
through which the staves wen; pul for carrying it. 
Upon the top of it was a kind or gold crown all 
around if. ami two elienihiius wero fastened to tho 
cover. If contained the tw r o tables of stone, written 
by the liana of Lind. Cal nut. 

3. Chest, coffer, o'* binu : (so used formerly ; 
and still common, in this sense*, in our 
northern counties). 

Thu one, the iJiHrgnriln or pearl; tlm other, tho 
cabinet or ark to keep this jewel.— Bishop King, 
\ if is Palftstina, p. 0. 

Bearing that precious relike in an arke 
Of gold. Spenser, Faerie Quern, iv. 5, lfi. 

Arked. adj. Enclosed in an ark. 

When arked, Nonh and seven with him. 

The eiuplieil world's remains, 

Had lell the instrumental meano 
Of landing them again. 

Warner, Albion's England, i. 3. 

Arm. s. [from A.S. tuna.'] 

1. Limb which reaches from the hand to the 
shoulder. 

If I have lift up my hand against the fatherless, 
u hen 1 saw my help in the gate, then let mine arm 
full from my shoulder blade, uiid mine arm bo broken 
from the Imiiiu.— Job, xxxl. 22. 

lake helpless friends who view from shore 
Thu lulMiiinng ship, and hear the tempest ronr. 

So stixxl they with their arms across. Dryden. 

2. Bough of ii tree. 

The trees spread out their arms to sluulu her face, 
But nIiu oil elbow loan’d. Sir P. Sidney. 

Where tho tall oak his spreading arms entwines, 
And with tho beech a mutual shade combines. 


3, Inlet of water from the sea. 

Full in tho centra of tlm sacm! wood, 

Au arm ariaeth of the Stygian Uixxl. 

Drydcn, Virgil't JEntid. 
Wo have yet seen but an arm of this qpa or beauty. 
—Morris, 

4. Power ; might : (in thiq house is used the 
secular arm, &c.)« 

Cursed bo tho man that trustoth In man, and 
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Armoury! 

maketh flesh him arm. anil whoso heart depart eth 
, from tlic Lord .—Jeremiah, xvii. ft. 

0 (.3 cal, thy firm was here! 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

AscriliH wo all. Shekespmr, Henry 1'. iv. S. 

Arm, s. (in the ttinyular number.) Wea- 
pon. See Arms. 

Arm. r. a. [from Lilt, anno, from arma = * 
weapons.] 

1. Furnish with armour or weapons; fit up. 

Ami whrn Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he annul liia I mined servants, 1w»rn 
ill hisiiwn limise, three huiiilred and eiirliteen, and 
pursued them unto Dan (Jenrsis, xiv. 14. 

You must arm your hook with the line in the ill- 
aide of it.— /. Wall mi, Angler. 

2. Provide against. 

His servant arm'll against such covert uro 
Reported unto nil. tlint he was sure 
A noble gent lenian of high regard. S/ienstr. 

Arm. r. n. Take arms : lx? fittiHl with arms. 

Think we* ing Harry strong; 

And princes, look you strongly arm Lo meet hint. 


ARMO 

Armful, s. What the arm can hold. 

’Tin not the wcullh of 1'lutus, nor the gold 
Loekt in the heart of earth ran buy away 
This armful from me; this hnd lss'if a rnrmom 
To linve redeem'd the great Augustus Cesar. 

Beaumont anil Fletcher, Philuster, iv. 1. 

He eomes so lazily on in a simile, with his arm- 
fall of wii'ds,' mid demeans himself in the dull cx- 
pression so like a dough- kneaded thing.— Milton, 
A polony for Sweety mn nun. 

* u-t that happy soul hold tost 
Her heavenly armful. Crashatc, Poem s, p. CO. 

Armhole, s. Cavity under the shoulder. 

Tickling is most in the Holes of the feet, and under 
the armhoL m. ami oil the sides. The cause is the 
thinness of the skin in those parts, joined with th# 
rareness of being touched there— Alcoa, Natural 
II inf or y, 

Armig-or. s [Lat.] In Heraldry. Esquire; 
one with a right to armorial hearings; 
budge. 

Their arms were encircled with armigers two, 
With a red ribbon Suttou's, and Figg's with a blue. 

Hr. Byron, 


Arm&da, or (l™s correctly) Arm Ado. 
[Spun, armada.] Navul uriuiuncnt. 

I eould report more net inns yet of weiglit 
Out of tliirf orb, ns hero of eight \<viglil. 

Against the nrouil Armada, stil il by Spain 
The Invincible, that cover'd nil the main. 

Jl. Jon son, Masques at Court. 
Armada following armada elenrly displayed their 

5 retorts for effecting a territorial conquest. — Sir F. 

*algrave, titulary if England ami of Normandy, 

i. ft»«. * 

livery one helleved the vvhnw armada to be almost 
Utterly ruined, ami after a thanksgiving and a liba- 
tion to 1'oseidon. the tleet returned to its funner I 
station at Artemisinin, to complete the victory which | 
the gixls hnd begun. - Bishop Thirl wall. History of 
Greece, eh. xv. p. 27l». 

Ko by a roaring teinpeat oil the flood 
A whole armada of convicted sail 
Is scatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowship. 

Shaki Sjieti King John, iii. I. 
Ill all the mid-earth seas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his buhl head untwines. 

Spread was tfie huge armada wide .mil liroad. 

From Venice, Denes, mid towns which them rou- 
tines. Fairfax, 

At length resolv'd to assert the watery ball. 

He in himself did whole armadas bring: 

Him aged seamen might their master call, 

Ami chose for general, were he not their king 

Dry dm. 

Armadillo, a. [Sp. armadillo.] A singular j 
scaly quadruped belonging to the Order 
Edentata. 

A small hut veiy distinct family, intermediate 
l>ctweou the ninths and ant-eaters. The sloths nii- 
l»ear to In* a purely herbivorous family, and to Ik 1 
even ihcapaeitnted by oilier details of their organi- 
sation for the capture or destruction of a living 
prey ; whilst the ant-eaters are not only deprived 
of canine, Imt likewise of molar teeth, eousequeutly 
arc without tn-tli of any description, and thus form 
the only fiunily of the order Kdentatn that literally 
answers to the linme and definition. Tin* ant-eaters 
dilTer from the other two families by the want of 
clavicles, and the armadillos by the peculiar nature 
of their external covering. Instead of hair, the ar- 
madillos are covered with a siieries of hard lamy 
crust, very similar in form and appearance In the 
plat e-a rim in r of the middle ages, from which indeed 
these animals have acquired the name of armadillos 
— a name of Spanish origin which has Item adopted 
by Knglisli writers. -English Cyclo podia. Natural 
History, v. Armadillo. 

Armament, s. [Lat. armament um.] Force 
cquipjK'd for war, military or naval. 

So small were her armaments , and her councils 
thus divided.— llryant. On Troy. 

He possessed neither such courage, nor such vigour 
and activity of mind, as lo undertake in person the 
conduct of the armament.— Kvhertsnn. 

ltouko expostulated, but to no purpose. It was 
necessary for him to Kiibiuit. and to proceed with 
his twenty men of war to the Misliterrauenn. while 
his suueriors, with tile rest of the armament, re- 
turned to the Channel.-. Macaulay, History if Eng- 
laml,e h.xx. 

Armature. *. 

1. Armour; something to defend the body 
from hurt. 

Olliers should lie urincd with hard shells; others 
with prickles ; the rest llial have liosueh armature, 
shohld lm endowed with great swiftness mid per- 
nicity. — Flay, Wisdom if (tod man faded in the 
Works of the Creation. 

2. Offensive weapons. 

Tho double armatu re is a morn destructive engine 
than tho tumultuary weapon,— Dr. II. More, Decay 
qf Christian Piety. 
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Thus her heart rejoice* greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 

With artnoriAl bearings stately, 

And -beneath the gat* plie turn*. 

Tennyson, Tho Lord Qf jBurleigk 

Armour, s. 

1. Defensive arms. 

Your friends are up and buckle on their armour. 

Shakrspear, Richard III. v. 3. 

That they might not go naked among their ene- 
mies, tho only armour that Clnrist allow* thorn i* 
prudence and innocence.— South. 

Ill the plural, llare. 

We'll want no mistresses, 

Good swords, and good Ntrong armours ! § 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Knight qf Malta, \\. 5. 

2. Armorial bearings.' 

On the same benches on which into tho goldsmiths, 
drapers, and grocers, who hnd been retumod to 
]Hirliament by tho commercial towns, unto also 
niemls'rs who, in any other country, would havo 
been called noblemen, hereditary lords of manors, 
culilled to hold courts and to hear coat armour, and 
able to trace buck an lionnumhle descent through 
many generations.-- Macaulay, History if England, 
eh. i. 

Armourbearer. ». One who carries the 
armour of another. 

His armour-ht-arer first-, and next ho kill'd 
His charioteer. Bryden. 

Arnold of Hresrin was a hearer of Aboard, a pupil 
in his revolutionary theology or revolutionary phi- 
Jovqihy, and aspired himself to a complete revolu- 
tion in civil alfairs: lie was called, ns Inis lss'ii seen, 
Hie armour-bearer of the giant Als-lard. -- Milmant 
History of Latin Christianity, b. viii. ell. vi. 


Ash'omnnif. Kind of sundial. 

M. I.ibri, an Italian niathematieinn. lias under- 
taken one of the problems or this kind, tlint of tho 
armil, with Duloug anil IVtit's lnw for liis lmsis, in 
a memoir rend lo the Institute of France, in J*2ft, 
mid since published in Florence. - Whcwvll, History 
if the Inductive Sciences, b. x. eh. i. § ft. 

Armillary. adj. Of the nature of an armil. 

When the circles of the raiimlnuc sphere are sup- 
posed to Ik* ili*smbed i»u tin* convex surface of a 
sphere which is hollow within, ami, after this, you . 
immrinc nil parts of the sphere's surface to lie cut Armourer. 

•ovay. except t hose pans on which such circles are ]. Quo who makes armour, or WettlKUlS. 

described: then that sphere is called an annulary v..... n.„:™ «i. ...,i i« !.»^*i. 

sphere. Im'i'iiiim- it appears in the form of several 
circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a duo 
]Misitiou. — Harris, Jh script ion if the U lobes. 

Armlpotent. adj. [Lai. anna - nru\z,potrns 9 
- uitis ^ powerful, presiding over.] lWcr- 
ful in, or presiding over, arms. 

The lunnifold linguist, and the armipofent soldier. 

Shakes war, All's mil that ends well, iv. 3. 

For if our (,'od the I, uni annipo/ent. 

Those armed amrcls in our aid down scud, 

That were at Dnllinn Iii his prophet scut, 

Tin in wilt eoine down with them. Fairfax. 

Hciicat h tin* low’riiig brow, and on a bent. 

The temple stood of .Mara armipolmt. Bryden. 

Armistice, s. [Lat. arutisticium ; from 
urnm arms, sisto stop or slay.] Tem- 
porary cessation of arms. 

Many reasons of prudence might incline the king 
of England to think this armistice more desirable 

r than a I'oiitinuance of the war.-ljord Lyttelton. 

Armies*, adj. [from arm --= limb.] Without Armoury, .v. 
an arm. 

On a wnll this king his even cast, 

And saw an hand armies Inal wrote full fast. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale. 

Armless, adj. [from arm ; from Lat. anna ■ 


Now thrive the armourers, ami honour's thought 
Reigns solely in tin* breast of every man. 

Shakes] mi r, Henry V. ii. chorus. 

The armourers make their steel more tough and 
pliant, by aspersion of water ami juice of herbs. - 
Baemi. 

The whole division Hint to Mars pertains, 

All trades of dentil that deal in steel for gains. 

Wen* there : The biitelier, armorer, and smith, 
Who forges sharpen'd fimeliions, or the scythe. 

Hryden. 

When arm'rers temper in the Toni 
The keen -edg'd pole-ax, or the shining sword, 

The red-hot metal hissra in the lake. Pope. 

Oho who drosses another in armour. 

The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers elnsmg rivets up. 

Give drendful note of preparation. 

Shakf spear, Henry V. iv. chorus. 

The morning he was to join liuttlo with Harold 
liis armorer put on his back piece before and hi* 
breastplate lieliiml — Camden. 


.capons.] Without weapons or arms. 

Truth laughs at dentil, 

And terrifies the killer more than killed: 

Integrity thus ttrmhss seeks her foes, 

And never needs the target, nor the sword. 

How, nor envenom'd shafts. 

Jhaumoiit and Fh teller, Queen of Corinth, iv, 3. 
Xi'll, we reave thy sword, 

And give Hmi* nrmhss to thy enemies. 

Beamnont and Fh teller, Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

widens anil arm- 


They of the religion are now low 
less.- - Howell, Instruct ions for foreign Travel, p. 

IMS. 

The king of Morocco, and others with an army - 
suddenly invaded Spain, lying armless and open; 
and mi conquered it. Howell, Letters, i. 3. 

Armlet, s. Bracelet. 

And, when sho takes thy hand, and doth scorn 
kind. 

Doth search what rings and armlets she can And. 

Bonne. 

Kvery nvmph of the flood her t reuses rending, 

Tlirows oil her armlet of pearl in the main. 

Brydftn, 

Armorial, adj. Appertaining to the arms, 
or escutcheon, of ti family. 

These live cinques, or these 2ft round spots, which 
in arms do signify uiiiuImts, hs some writers have 
observed, have not been only imprinted upon their 
altars, lint being (as it is probable) from tuenee dc- . ,, . . 

rived, liuii* is'i'ii nmiimtrd a symbolical device and '*• llerillury. 


1. Place in which arms are deposited for use; 
magazine. 

Tbo sword 

Of Michael, from the armoury of God, 

Wns giv’n him temper'd so, that neither keen, 

Nor solid, might resist that edge. 

Milton, Paradise I.ost, vi. 3i!l. 

LK a man consider these virtues, with the con- 
trary sins, and then, as out of a full armoury, or 
mngn/.iue, Id him furnish his conscience with texts 
of scripture. South. 

2. Armour; arms of defence, llare. 

Nigh at hand 

Celestial armoury, shields, helms, nml sywars. 

Hunk high, with diumoiid flaming, and with gold. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. ft.'ht. 

The great majority of such weapons found in a 
fossil state, called 'iehtliyodoruliles,’ show by their 
hnsnl structure that they eoine from l'lngUst nimnis 
lislirs, and exemplify in a remarkable iiinmiiT th»- oill- 
ciency, beauty, and ninety of Hid ancient armoury 
of that order, in some, tin* marginal serrations 
were themselves denticulate ( Kdestes). Certain rays 
(Trygon) have spines with both margins serrate. - 
UiCiii, Anatomy of Vertebrates. ]». HU. 

9. Armorial lustrings, llarr. 

Well worthy be you of that armory, 

Wherein you have gnift glory won this day. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Your grcnt-irrandratlicr, Henry the Seventh, (whe- 
ther linin' valiant, or fortunate, I know not,) being 
almost nl once an exile and a conqueror, united by 
tlm tiinrringf of Klixabeth of York, the white raw 


made armorial.— Putter, Interpretation of the Num- 
ber iMt, p. 170. 

The walls of the principal apartments were Iluely 
sculptured wit Ii fruit, foliage, and armorial liearings, 
and were hung with embroidered satin.— Macaulay, 
History of England , ch. ill 


and the ns], the armories of two very jiowcrftil flinii- 
r . Walton, Pawgyrio to King Charles J. 

Hare. 


Vu t ».—Sir II. 


She sat there all in white, 
Colour lilting her delight ; 
Virgins so 
Ought to go, 

For white in armory 1* plaocd 
To bo the colour that is chute. 


&Grm,Po** 
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Armpit, s. Cavity under the shoulder, at 
the junction of tho arm and chest. 

The handles to them gouges Are made so long, 
that tho handle may reach under the armpit ortho 

workman.— Jfojwn. 

Others hold their plate under the left armpit, the 
best situation for keeping it w&rm.—Swft. 

Anna, a.pi 

1. Weapons of offeqfce, or armour of de- 
fence. 

Those arm* which Mars before 
Had glv'n the vanquish’d, now tho victor bore. 

Pupa. 

Ia the tint/ular . 

Wo arc sending an army of rifles against an army 
of muskets, though the Russian musket ig, we lie- 
lieve, a superior and powerful arm.— Leader News* 
paper, March 4, 1N&4. 

2. State of hostility ; war in general ; action ; 
act of taking arms. 

Air Edward Courtney and tho haughty prelate, 
With many more con narrates, an* in arm*. 

Shake* imar, Richard III. iv. 4. 
Arm and the man 1 sing. Dryiltn. 

Him Paris follow’d to tho dire alarms, 

Both breathing slaughter, hulli resolv’d in arm. 

Pope. 

And Hf > oM and rooks and skins rebound, 

To arm*, to arm*, to arm*! Id. 

3. Armorial hearings ; heraldic cognizance. 

As this sureoat wns worn over the armour upon 
grand occasions, it was here that llio growing taste 
for splendour and ornamentation developed itself 
witii the greatest rapidity, cloths of gold, or silver, 
ermine, miniver, sahli*s, or other rich furs, were em- 
ployed in its manufacture. The arms were homo 
upon this garment, whence tho derivation of tho 
term of mat of arm*. - - Porter , Hi* torn of the 
Knight * if Malta, cli. ii. 

Arm y. s. 

1. Collection of men for the purposes of war 
ou land. 

A’ umber itself Importclh not much in armies, 
where tho peoplo are of weak courage. Huron. 

Tho* meanest soldier, that has fought often in an 
armn. lias a inter knowledge of war, than he Hint 
lins writ many volumes, but never was in any bailie. 
—South. 

The Tuscan leaders and their armn sing, 

W Inch follow’d gnat AJnens to tho war. Drydcn. 

2. Great number. 

The fool hath planted in liis memory nn army of 
good words. — Shaktspcar, Merchant of l enter, 
lii. 5. 

Armyllst. s. List of officers of the army. 
There arc women, and handsome women too, who 
have this fortuno in life. They flail in love with the 
ul most generosity : they ride and walk with half tho 
army-list, though they draw near to forty, uiid yet 
the Ali.ss U’Gmdys are Miss O’Gradys still. Thuck- 
cran . i "unity Fair, eh. xliii. 

Arn&tto, or Arn6tto. s. ^Caribbean.] Drug 
prepared from the fruit of a West- Indian 
tree, the llixa Orellana Willi l . 

Arnatto is mixed up by the Spanish Americans 
with their chocolate, to which it givin, in their 
opinion, an elegant tincture and great medicinal 
virtue. Tiny supjwse that it strengthens the sto- 
mach, stops (luxes, and aliatcs febrile symptoms; 
but its principal consumption is among painters 
ami dyers. It is sometimes used by tho Hutch 
dinners to give a richness of colour to their butter. 
—Guthrie, Geography. 

.1 motto dyetli of itsolf an orange-colour, is used 
with pot-ashes upon silk, linen, and cottons, but not 
upon cloth, ns being not apt to penetrate into a 
thick subs tauco.— Mr IV. Petty, in Bishop Sprat's 
History efthe Royal Society, p. 2W. 

Aroint.” ado. [?] Begone ; away. Obsolete . 

Saint WithoUt footed thrice tho wolil, 

He met the night-mare, and her nine fold. 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight, 

And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee ! 

Shakesp'Hir, King Lear , In. 4, song. 

Ardma. s. [Gr. tipupa ; Fr. arome.] Deli- 
cate and fragrant scent, like that of the 
volatile oils or enanthic ether ; spicy odour. 

Sillery is universally allowed to 1)0 the best of the 
still wines. U Is dry, of a light amber colour, and 
has a considerable body and a charming aroma.— 
McCulloch, Commercial Dictionary . 

Metaphorically . Flavour of any kind. 

Copyright Hindis tho native aroma of the popiilar 
tale.— Sir F. Palgrave , History <f Ragland and pf 
Normandy, i. 400. 

Arom&tto. adj Possessing aroma. 

L Spicy. 

Amidst whole heaps of apices lights a ball, 

And now tholr odours aim’d against them fly s 
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Some preciously by shatter’d porcelain fall, 

And some by aromatick splinters die. Dryden. 

2. Fritgrurt; Htroug-scnitcd. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Hie of a rose in aromatick lmin. /*•>/*■. 

And as dubious goods or fetters are possnl through 
on oven at mmrantine, sprinked with ammafir 
vinegar, and then pronounced ebmi —many :i imlv 
whose reputation would he doubt ful otherwise .'mil 
liable to give infection, (Hisses through the whole- 
some ordeal of the Royal presence, and issm-s from 
it fhw from all taint. - Thackeray, Vanity Fur, 
ch. xlviii. 

AromAtlcal. adj. Same as Aromatic. 

All things that are hot and nromaticnl do preserve 
liquors or |Kiwders .—Bacon. 

Volatile oils refresh the nnimnl spirits, hut like- 
wise are endued with all the laid ipmlities of such 
Miibsluneca, producing all the effects of on oily und 
aromafiral acrimony.- Arbulhnof. 

Arom&tlos. s. Spices, oils, &c. t possessing 
an aroma. 

They wen* furnished for exelmmro of their am- 
mtifick*, and otlier proper commodities.— Sir IV. 
Raleigh 

Aromatize, v. a. Impregnate with an aro- 
ma ; render fragrant. 

Drink the first cup at supper hot, and half nn 
hour lieforo supper something hot and aromatisid. 
Bacon. 

Unto converted Jews no man impuleth this un- 
savoury odour, as though aromafizctl by their con- 
version- Mr T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Arlmatlzer. s. That which gives nromn. 

Of other slrewings. and aromatisrr*. to enrich our 
Hullets, we have already spoken.— Evelyn, 

Around, ado. In a circle; on every side. 

Where Atlas tunis the rowling henv’ns around. 
And his limad shoulders with their lights are 
crown’d. Dryden. 

And ail abovo was sky, and ocean all around. Id. 

Arofind. prep. About; encircling. 

From young liilus head 
A lambent flanm arose, which gently sjirend 
Around liis brows, ami on his temples led. Drydcn. 

Aro die. v. a. Wake from bicep ; raise up ; 
excite. 

And now loud howling wolves arouse the jades, 
That drag the tragic melancholy night . 

Shakespear, Ilcnry Vi. Part II. iv. 1. 

But absent, what fantastick woes amus'd 
Rage in each thought, by restl«*ss musing fed, 

Chill tho warm check, and blast the bloom or life. 

Thomson. 

Ardw. ado . [t>« row] . In a row ; in order ; 
one after the other. Obsolete. 

Then some green gown* are by the lasses worn 
In chastest plays, till homo they walk amw. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

But with a pace more sober and more slow, 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arotc. 

Drydcn, 

My mnster and his man are both broke loose. 
Beaten the maids amw, and bound the doctor. 

Shaktspcar, Cumctly of Error*, v. 1. 

Three days amw, to pass the open street. 

Mirrour for Magistrate*, p. IV.’l . 

Arpeggio, s. [Italian.] In Music. Notes 
of a chord, struck iu quick succession, so 
ns to imitate the sound of a harp : (in the 
example it is used of a harp accompani- 
ment). 

Tim Amoral song . . . was sung in recitative over his 
gravo by a mean ldo, nr rhapsodist, who occasionally 
sustained his voice with arjteggios swept over flu* 
strings of the harp— Walker, Historical Memoir of 
the Irish Bard*, p. 17. 

Arquebua&de. 8. (used adjectivally in ex- 
tract.) [Fr.— originally meaning the shot 

of an arf[uebuse ; used in its present sense 
in consequence of being applied to wounds 
made by that weapon.] Distilled water, 
for application to a bruise or wound. 

You will flfld « letter Trout my sister to thank you 
for thn arqtwbuxade water, which you sent her. - 
Lord Chestorjleld . 

Arqnebtue. s. [Fr. arqvcbum. ; from L. 
Lut. arcubatjia => musket-stock with a bow 
lixed to it.] Kind of gun ; carabine. 

A harquebuse, or ordnance, will l*e farther heard 
from tho mouth of tho piece, than backwards or on 
the sides.— Bacon. 

Givo him then an arquebus* 

And a soldier’s dress. 

D. F. Mao Carthy, Translation of Calderon' t 
Devotion of tlu> Cross. 

Stout- llossan hath a journey ta’en, 

With fifty vassals iu his tram j 
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Each armed ns well liecoines a man. * 

With arquebus* and altugiin. Byron, The Giaour. 
Arquebuiier. s. Soldier firmed with an 
urqucbtiso. 

He compassed them in with fifteen thousand nr- 
qutbusurs, whom he hud brought with linn will 
appointed.— Kindles, History of the Turks. 

Arra. a. [Lnt. an ha.] Earnest mone\. 

Obsolete. 

By his spirit e hath God grafted us into his Christ, 
ns tiie liraunelies an* into 1 in.* true vine, by whom; 
sap, even bis sayd splrite, we luive not ouely our 
arra and earnout, penny of his assured eoveuunt, 
but also are set so sun* into eteruall lyfe, that it is 
impossible for siuiie, Satan, (hull, nr wlmlNoever, tu 
combinin' us. -Anderson, On the Hymn Brncilictus. 
p.f.b.: 1573. 

Arrack, x. [Indian ] Name given in tho 
Kust Italics to till kinds of ardent spirits. 

I Mend tluM to lie lietfer known for choice of china, 
tin, nr rack, and other Indian goods,- Sptvtaior. 

Many intmuih drink a spirituous li«|iiur, araki, 
which the Tartar muiinlaiiiecrH distil from plums, 
slues, dog-ls-rries, elderberries, uinl wild-grapes.— 
Patios, Traci ts in tin ■ Crimea. 

To ellis-t their object, the I hit eh conceived tho 
plan of purchasing arrack, on tioierumeiit account, 
sending it to Sural and Coromandel, and there ex- 
changing it fur cloth with which tji undersell the 
Moors.- Sir J. E. Tnnunt, Ceylon, j>t. vi. ell. ii. 

Arraign, v. a. [Fr. urntitjnt r.] Put iu form 
for trial; accuse. 

Prepare you, lords : 

Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal Indy: for n.s she hath 
Been publiekly utcuscu, so shall she have 
A just and ojieii trial. 

Shakfsjunr, II ’in ter'* Tale, il. 3. 

Ilevei'se of nalun 1 ! shall such copies then 
Arniign the originals of Maros jam V 

Lonl Roscommon. 

He that thinks a man to the greund, will quickly 
endeavour to lay him there : for while lie despises 
him. he arraigns und condemns him iu his heart.— 
South. 

With for. 

My own enemies I shall never answer ; and if 
your lonMiin has any, they will not arraign you 
for want of knowledge. - Drydut , DcilicatioH to the 
*Ent id. 

One clergyman, who took the opposite side, and 
spoke harshly of t'alvin, was arraiguvd far his pre- 
sumption by the I'niversity of Cambridge, and 
escaped punishment only liy expressing ids firm 
belief in the tenets of reproliution and final |M‘rsi \e- 
nince, and his sorrow for tin* offeiuw wliieli he had 
given to jiious men by reflecting on the great French 
reformer.— Macon toy. History of England, ch. i. 

Arraigner. s. One who arraigns. 

it 1 1 lie third Council of Constantinople] deals far 
less in grave argument than iu contemptuous crimi- 
nation. The ordinary name for the Iconoclasts is 
the arraigm rs or Christianity. It assumes boldly 
that the worship of images was the ancient, imme- 
morial, unquestionable usage of the Church, recog- 
nised and practised by all the fathers, and sanctioned 
by the six General Councils : that the refusal to 
worship images is a new and rcliclliotis heresy. Every 
quotation from the fathers which makes against 
images is rejivtiMl as a palpable forgery, so proved, as 
il is assorted, by its discordance with the universal 
tradition and juncture of the Church. — Mitiuan, 
History of Latin Christianity, b. iv. ch. vii. 

Arraignment, s. Act of arraigning ; accu- 
sation; charge. 

The night thou [() blessed Saviour] hadst sju-nt 
in watehiiig, in jirayer, in agony, in thy eouveyanee 
from tho garden to Jerusalem; from Annas to 
C'HiajduiM, from Cainpluw to Pilate; iu thy restless 
answers, in hutrelings, and stripes : the day in 
arraignment*, in hiding from pinee to place, in 
aacnurginga, in stri|ijjing, in n*liing and disrobing, in 
bleeding, in tugging under thy eroas, in wouudings 
and distension, in jiaiii.mid inissiuii- Bishop Hull, 
Contemplations, The Crucijlxion. 

In tiie sixth satire, wliieli seinus only an arraign- 
ment r.f the whule sex, there is a latent udiuouilioii 
to avoid ill wuiiieu. -Drydm. 

But this secret arraiyhmeut of tho king did not 
content the unquiet pn-lnle. — Miliuan, History of 
Judin Christianity, vol. iii. ch. viii. 

Arralment. s. [sec Army.] Clothing ; 
dress. ObmlcU. 

Korthcir taste they must hnvo weekly fish, heriis, 
and fruits, brought well-nigh from all places in 
Italy; for their clothing, tno doftest arra ion ids 
[that] can ho lind.— Sheldon, Miracles if Anti- 
christ, p. 17ft. 

Sheep clothed in soft arrayment, jnirehasiHl with- 
out their providence or pains.— Uuartes, Judgment 

, and Mercy, The Slothful Man. 

imnd. t. Same as Errahd. Obsolete. 

Such may he raid to go out upon such an arrand. 
—Howell, Instructions for foreign Travel, p. 187. 
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At sudden sight of hoavcnN bright messenger, 

In milder part slur stmiirht roniiHMcd her: 

And when hoe lirleMv to her heedful thomcht 
II ad done the snrrad a muni that hen brought, 

Shoe thus raply’d. 

Sylvester, Du Martas, 452. (Oril MS.) 

Arr£nge. v.u. [Fr. arranger.] Fut in proper 
order. 

I ehnntMsl this dny 

To **0 two knorhtx in travel on my way, 

(A sorry sight !) arrang'd in battle new. 

Spenser, Faerie Quern. 

Arrdnge. r. n. Come to ii system of coope- 
ration, Agreement., or compromise : (with 
with). 

We eninot arrange with our enemy in the pre- 
sent conjuncture, without nlmmloning the interest 
of mniikiiid. -Burke, Tiro fatter*, p. 1 t. 
Arr&ngement. s. Art of putting ill proper 
order; stuff of being put in order. 

Nor think tlmu sivst a wild disorder there ; 
Through this illustrious eliaos to the sight, 
Arrangement neat and chastest order rciim. 

Young, Sight Thoughts, ix. 

The representatives armiiesml in this arrange 
went, on receiving from hnlcrgy the assurnnee that 
his Majesty's person should lie (rallied with the 
greatest respect .—Finlay, History of the Greek Re- 
volution, b. v. ell. iv. 

Arr&nier. «. One who arranges. 

None of the list -milkers, the assemblers of the 
innb, thn directors and arrangers, Iihvo lsH>n cun- 
virhsl. — Burke, Reflections on the Emotions in 

, 17k». 

i. rrant. ad]. [?■ - sec E r r 11 n t. J Thorough : 
(in a had sense). 

He | the devil | makes all his subjects arrant vas- 
sals. yea, chained slaves. Mishap Hall, Remains, 
p. 25. 

A vnin fool prows forty times an arranfer Not than 
liefore.— Sir R>w r V Estrange, 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, 
os at the arrnntest coward that ever shewed his 
shoulders to t lie enemy.- -Sir I* Shine#. 

'Tis pointed satin 1 , and the shall s of wit 
For Hindi a prize an* the only weapons lit : 

Nor lus-ds there art, or pen ins here to use. 

When* indignation can create a muse: 
fdioiilil parts and ualun* fail, yet very spite 
Would make the arraniext Wild or Wither write. 

Oldham, Satires on the Jesuits , 

In lr.iH, John ltms stated in the pulpit, that the 
advisers of the kinir were all traitors, nnd that the 
kimr himself was likewise a traitor, lie was also a 
rebel nod n reprobate. . . lleavoidisl o|H'ii persiru- 
tiofi. and spoke them fair: but his deeds did not 
correspond to his words; and. so grant was his dis- 
simulation, that he was the most arrant liypoerite 
th*n livimr in Scot land.- Jtnckte, History of Ciri- 
ligatiou in England, vol. ii, cli. iv. 

I’ll exnmple you with thievery: 

The huh \ a thief, nud with his irmit attraetiori 
Itolis the vast sea : the moon Vi nil arrant thief. 

Amt her pale tin* she snalehes from the Nun : 

Tile sell ’> a thief, whom* liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears. 

Shakes pear, Thnon of Athens, iv. 3. 

Arrantly. a dr. In an arrant manner. 

Funeral tears are ns arrant!# hired out as moum- 
iiig elnkes. -Si r Royer V Estranye. 

Three more ! 

That is a heavy falling-off, my friends, 

And arrautl# ill-timed. 

//. Taylor, Philip Van A rtrvehle. Part If. v.3. 
Arras, s. [from Arms, a town in Artois, 
where hangings are woven.] Tapestry; 
hangings woven with images. 

He’s going to his mother's closet ; 

Behind the arras I'll convey myself, 

To hear the pvoeess. Shaktspear, Hamlet, ili. 3. 

And the in vnding crows from forage scared. 

Now on my head the birds their relies lrave, 

And spiders in my mouth their arms weave. 

Oldham, Satire on the Jesuits. 

Their irirli is hlnek, and hlnck the arras w, 

And sml the general aspect. 

Royers , Italy, p. 79. 

For some wen* hung with arras irreen and blue, 

Showing a gaudy suimner-morti, 

When* with puff’d eheek the belted hunter blew 

Ilia wreathed hugle-hom. 

Tennyson, The, Palace of Art. 

I have of vora made many a scrambling meal 
In coruera, Imhind armnses, ou stairs. 

Jhanmont and Fletcher, Woman Hater, iii. 4. 

Arr&y. *. [Fr. array ; from L. Lat. arruiu, 
from German rrihr. -- ro>f.] 

I. Order*: (chiefly of war). 

• W ert thou nought to deeds, 

That might requlu the array of war, thy aklll 
Of Conduct would he auch that all the world 
Gould not sustain thy prowess. 

Mdton, Paradise Regained, UL 18 , 
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A general seta his army in arras 
In vain, unless he light and win tne day. 

Sir J. Denham. 

For what can more affect us than the greatest 
glory that ever was visible upon earth, and, at the 
same time, the greatest terror? -a God descending 
at the head 'of an array of angels, and a burning 
world under his fwl. — T. Mur net, Theory if the 
Earth. 

Now tlii'Me men were elected by common counsel 
f .’or the general weal, throughout all thn provinces 
and counties, nud the several counties, in ftill folk- 
niutc, as the sheriffs of the pmvim*es ami eounties 
ought also to Ik* elected; so that in every county 
then* wns one heratneh elected to lead the array of 
his county, according to the precept of oilr lord tho 
king, to the honour and advantage of thn crown of 
tin* realm aforesaid, whenever need should lie ill 
the ranlm. — Kemble, The Saxons in England, b. ii. 
eli. iv. 

Louis might have had a sufficient token of his 
own debility when be marshalled, or rather endea- 
voured to marshal, his nrmy against the Bretons. A 
starved array, the larger iiuiiiImt of the nobles and 
troops, who ought to have olieycd his Himimons, 
refused. — Sir Francis Paly raw, History (f Eng- 
land and of Xormnndy, i. 279. 

What was that mighty array which Elizabeth re- 
viewed ut Tilbury.— Macaulay, History of England, 
v. i. 

2. Dross. 

A rich throne, as bright ns sunny dny. 

Ou which then* sat most brave embellished 
With royal robes, and gorgi*ous array, 

A liinider. queen. Stunner, Faerie Queen. 

That women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with slinmc-fucednevi ami sobriety; not with liroi- 
deml hair or gold, or pi*arls, or costly array.- 1 
Timothy, ii. 9. 

In this remembrance, Emily era day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array. Dryden. 
a. In Law. 

Challenges are of two kinds; first, to tha array, 
when exception is taken to the whole number im- 
panelled : ami secondly, to tho polls, when indivi- 
dual jurymen an* objected to.— A. Funblanquejun., 
Jhac we arc governed, let, xvii. 

Arr&y. r. a. 

1. Put in order of buttle; put in order gene- 
rally. 

llis barge was for him araied. 

(it nrtr, Cmfessio Amantis, h. 8. 

The day of trial came; and the very men who had 
most loudly mid sincerely professed this extravagant 
loyally were, in almost every county in England, 
arrayed in arms against tho throne.— Macaulay, 
History of England , dl. i. 

2. Deck ; dress ; mlorn the person. 

One vest array'd the corps, and one they sprawl 
O'er his clos’d ejes, and wrapp’d around his Fund. 

Dryden. 

With with. 

Deck thyself now with majesty and excellency, 
nnd array thyself with glory ana beauty.— Job, xl. 
in. 

With in. 

Now went forth the morn. 

Such ns in highest heaven, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. Mdton, Paradise Lost, vi. 12. 

Arre&r. [see Arrierc.] udv. Behind. Ob- 
solete. 

To leave with speed Atlanta swift arrear, 

Through forests wild and unfrequented land, 

To chase the lion, Imar, or rugged tear. 

Sjtenser, Faerie Queen. 
Arre&rage. s. Remtiinder of un account, or 
a sum of money remaining in the hands of 
an accountant; any money unpuid at the 
due time ; arrears, liare. 


| able to grant some relief to the country. The land- 
tax was reduced from four shillings in the pound to 
three. Hut idnn expensive campaigns had left « 
heavy arrear behind tliem— Macaulay, History of 
England, eh. xxlii 

TTic bills of tho litlln household, which had been 
settled weekly, first ft-Il Into arrear.— Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. ilv. 

lr a tenant run away in arrear of some rent, the 
land remains; tliat cannot be carriod away or lost 
— Jjneke . 

Thn first comet sometimes in the arrear.— Howell, 
Instructions, for foreign Travel, p. 74. 

Arrtet. v. a. liaise or lift up. liare. 

Arectynge my sight towards the xodlake. 

The signet xlj for to bcholdo afkrra. 

Skelton, Poems, p. Ik 

Arriot adj. Erect; (figuratively ) attentive. 
Obsolete. 

God speaks not to tho idlo nnd unconcerned 
hearer, hut to the vigilant and arrvet.— Bishop 
Smal ridge. Sermons, p. 9. 

Eager for tho event, 

Around the beldame all arrret they hang. 

Each trembling heart with grutuftil terrors quell'd. 

Akenside, Pleasures qf Imagination, i. 

Arrdot. r. a. Make arreet. Obsolete. 

He was also tho first in tho kingdoms who began 
to improve the Sjuinish accomplishments of braying, 
and having large cars perpetually oxptwd ana nr- 
recteil, be carried his art to such a perfection that 
it was a point of gn*at difficulty to distinguish, 
either by tho view or the sound, Between the ori- 
ginal and tho copy.— Swift, Tale if a Tub, sect. xi. 
(Ord MS.) 

Arr6otuy. s. Beam, or post, standing up- 
right. Hare. 

The arreelnry, or beam, of bis cross.— Bishop Hall, 
Works, ii. 278: 1WU. 

Arrent. r. a. Let for a rent. Obsolete. 

The acquisitions of the victor were nbsnlute and 
universal : he gained the interest and property of 
the very soil of the country sulalued, which the 
victnr miirht, at his pleasura, give, sell, or arrent.— 
Sir M. Hole, History of the Common Law of Eng • 
land. (Ord MS.) 

ArrSptlon. s. Snatching up. Hare. 

This a crept inn was sudden, yet Elisha secs both 
tin* elinriut sud (lie bora*, iiiui the iweenl. -Bishop 

Hall, Rapture of Elijah. (Onl M S.) 

Arreptitious. adj. Etymologically, snatched 
up ; seized : (in the following passage, ap- 
parently, rapt as in a trance; Johnson 
renders it mad). Hare. 

Mock oracles, and odd arreptitious frantick extra* 
vngancles.— Howell, Letters, iv. 43. 

Arrest, s. 

1. In Law. Stop, or stay : (as a man appre- 
hended for debt is said to be arrested. To 
plead in arrest of judgement, is to show 
cause why judgement should lie stayed, 
though the verdict of the twelve be passed. 
To plead in arrest of taking the inquest 
upon the former issue, is to show cause 
wnv an inquest should not be tukeu). 

If I could upeak so windy under an arrest, I would 
send for my creditor*; yet I had oh lief have the fop- 
pery of freedom aa tho morality of iiiipriboiunent.— 
Shakespear, Measure for Measure, i. 3. 

2. Any caption ; seizure of the person. 

To the rich man, who hod promised himself caso 
for many yearn, it was a uad arrest, that his soul was 
surprised the first night— Jeremy Taylor. 


Tagil .set Tortli the king of England s title to his 
debts and pension from the French king; with all 
arriarnytH.—Sir J. Hayward. 

lie’ll grant the tribute, send tho arrearages. 

Shakesiiear, Cymbcline, ii. 4. 

The old flrwrrn/ 7 fl»under wliich that crown had 
long gronnwl, living defrayed, lie hath brought Lu- 
rana to uphold and maintain herself.— Hototll, Vocal 

Arrears, s. TTiut which remains behind un- 
puid, though due. 

II in 1mk.ii in glv’n ; Ids knight has gained the day, 
llut lost tho prize ; the arrears are yet to 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they see 
a few ragH hung up in WeNtminater-nall which cost 
an hundred millions, whensff they aro paying the 
arrears, and boasting, as hoggara do, that their 
grandfathers were rich.-- Bw\fl. 1 

Some ollitrra, to wlinin largo arrears worn due, 
after vainly importuning tho government during 
many years, hod died for wont of a morsol of bread. 
—Macaulay, History tf England, ch. ii. 


In the singular. 

All this time, the ways and moans for thp year 
wefe under consideration. Tho Parliament was 


3. Stop. 

Tho atop and arrest of tho air shewethi that the 
air hath little appetite or ascending.— Bacon. 

4. Simply a decree: (this word, although 
used by some of our old writers, has never 
obtained favour). 

He makes it evident to me by the arrests of state, 
and the determinations of the Sorbonne in matters 
of religion.— Lord Clarendon, Tracts , 235. (Uni 
Hit) 

Arrfet. v. a. [N.F. arrester ; Fr. arreter - 
stop.] 

1. Seize by a mandate from a court or officer 
of justice ; seize anything by luw ; seize ; 
lay hands on ; detain by power. 

Good tidings, my lord Hastings, for tho which 
1 do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason. „ . „ 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part ITAr. 1. 

There's one yonder arrested, and carried to prison, 
was worth five thousand of you all .—Ukakupeer, 
Measure for Measure, 1. 1 

Tie hath enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but twenty 
pounds of money, which must be paid to Master 
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Amok 5 his horse* aye armful Tor [t.—Shakespear, 
Harr]/ Wire § (f Windsor, v. 6. 

Hut when as Morpheus hod with leaden maco 
Arrested all that goodly company. 

Spnuer, Faerie Queen, i, 4, 41. 

Ago itself, which, of nil things in the world, will 
not bn battled or dolled, shall begin to arrest, suiae, 
and remind un of our mortality. - South. 

They wen.' asked whether they would pray for 
King James VI f . Tliey refused to do so except 
under the cnndil ion that ho w:w one of the elect. A 
file of musketeers was drawn out. The prisoners 
knelt down : they were blindfolded ; and, within an 
hour Hftcr they hml Iwen nr rental, their blood was 
lap|)cd up by tlie dogs. — Macaulay, History if Eng- 
land, ch. iv. 

2. Chuck ; hinder ; obstruct ; stop. 

This defect of the English justice was tho main 
impediment that did arrest and stop tho course of 
the conquest.— Sir J. Dorus. 

as often as my dogs with letter speed 
Arrest her flight, is sho to death deem'd. J Dryden. 

Nor could her virtues, nor reixnted vows 
Of thousand lovers, the relentless hand 
Of death arrest. Philips. 

To miuiifest tho eoagidativo power, wo have ar- 
rested the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a 
curdled substance Doyle. 

Ascribing the eauscs of things to secret proprie- 
ties bath arrested and laid asleep all truo enquiry. 
Bacon, 

Arrestment. *. Arrest. 

Tho first effect is arrestment of tho functions of 
the spinal chord.— Chrislisun, Treatise on Poisons, 
pt. i. ch. i. § 2. 

Arride. v. a. [Lut. nrrideo.] Smile on ; 
pi disc the fancy of anyone. Pedantic , 

obsolete. * . 

A pretty air; In general, 1 like it well ; but in par- 
ticular, your long die-note did arride me most.— 
Ii. J on son, Cynthia's Ha eels. 

F. Toro heavens, his humour arrides mo exceed- 
ingly. 

C. Arriilcs you? 

F. Ay, pleases mo, (a pox on’t,) I am so .haunted 
at tho court, and at my lodging, wilh your refined 
choice spirits, that it makes mo clean of another 
garb, another Nlicnf. I know not howl I cannot 
frame mo to your harah vulgar phrase, lis against 
my genius! Ji. Jenson, Kerry Sian out of his Hu- 
mour. 

I have hail more earn to suite tho capaeitie of 
tho vulgar, than to observe those criticisms which 
arride the learned.— Wither, Translation of the 
Psalms, pref. p. 1 : 1»M2. 

Hut, above all. that conceit arruh-d us most at 
that time, and still tickles our midriff, to remember, 
where, allusively to the flight of Astnui— ‘ultima 
(iciest din terras reliquit 1 we pronounced— in refe- 
rence to the stockings still— tlmf Modcsly, taking 
her llnal leave of mortals, her last blush was visible 
in her ascent to the heavens by tlie Irwk of tho 
glowing instep. This might Is- Milled the crowning 
conceit; and was estiHined tolerable writing in those 
days. -(}. hunk. Last Essays of Klia : Newspapers 
thirty -Jive years ago. 

Arriere. s. and adj. [Fr.] Last body of an 
army ; rear, llare. 

Tho horsemen might issue forth without disturb- 
ance of the foot, and the avant-ganl without shuf- 
fling wilh the Isittail or arriere. -Sir J. Hayward. 

For the following see Ban. 

This sea lieing of too limited a surface to yield 
competent supply to so vast n regiun labouring uni- 
Vi rsally under tills calamity, nature seems distressed 
and reduced to her last shifts; and. when hern mi- 
nimi methods fail, summons (as it wen') her arriere 
hand to prevent, for ought we know, some sort of 
dissolution.- Sir 11. Shccre, Discovery of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, p. 2rt. 

Thus vice the standard rear'd ; her arriere band 
Corruption call'd, and loud she gave the word. 

Thomson, Castle of Intlulence, ii. <10. 

Charles summoned his army for tho puritan of 
et] tel ling the enemy: ruefully scanty was the reluc- 
taut arriere ban. Hugh tho Ablwt had the gout, 
arid sent his cssoign.— Sir F. Pal grace , History of 
England and of Normandy, i. 694. 

Arrival, s. Act of corning to any place. 

ilow are wo changed sineo wo first saw the 
queen ? 

tihft, like the sun, dot's still the same appear, 

Bright as she was at her arrinil lien*. Waller. 

The unravelling is tin* arriral of Ulysses upon nia 
own island.— Broome, Viuw of Kpiek Poetry. 
Arrivaaoe. s. Obsolete. 

1 • Company coming. 

Every minute Is expectancy 
Of more arrira nee. Shaft espear, Othsllu, il. 1 . 

2. Arrival. 

Our reason is that of Aristotle, drawn from tho 
increment and gestation of this animal, that is, its 
sudden nrrirunce into growth and uiaturitie, and 
tho small time of its remainder in the womb fi.—Sir 
T. Browns, Vulgar Krruurs, p. 123. (Ord MS.) 

Voj,. I. 
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Arrive, v. n. [F r. ar river ; Lat. ud ripam 
come on short*.] 

1. Reach a point; attain to. 

With on or upon. 

At length arriving on the lwinks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways and worn with toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 

When we wi n; arrival w/moi the verge of Ins es- 
tate, we stopped nt a little inn, to rest ourselveuand 
our horses .— Sir P. Sidney. 

With nt. 

The bounds of nil body we hnvo no difllculty In 
arrive at: but when the mind is there, it iinds no- 
thing to hinder its progress. ■ Locke. 

It is the highest wisdom by despising the world 
to arrive at heaven ; tlu-y are blessed who converse 
wilh find.— Jeremy Taylor. 

The virluoiiH may know in .specula I ion, what they 
could never arrive nt by practice, and avoid the 
snares of the crafty.— Addison. 

With to. 

Happy ! fa whom this glorious death arrives. 
More to lie valued than a thousand lives. Waller. 

Jn the age of that poet. | .Kschylus I lilt* Ureek 
Inngunge was arriviil to its full perfection.— Drydui, 
Preface to Troihis and Crrssida. 

Whether ho that hath these nolions of repent- 
ance is ever like to arrive fotlie truth of rcjient- 
nnce, Hn alone knows, who knows whether Ho will 
give such nu one iinulhur heart or no.— South, Ser- 
mons, vii, 12»J. 

2. Como. 

The time at length arrival when the eflWt of nil 
these* causes became visible, in the important change 
which is commonly dcserilied ns the work of The- 
seus, by which Hie national unity was consolidated, 
and many of the germs were llxed, out of which the 
institutions to which Athens own l her greatness 
filially unfolded themselves.— Bishop Thirlwall, His- 
tory if Urn. iv, eh. xi. 

Arrive, v. a . Conic alongside of; reach. 
llare. 

Ere we could arrive the point proposed. 

Shnkespcar, Julius Cwsar, I. 2. 

Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt , ere lie arrive. 

The happy isle. Milton, Paradise Tost, ii. 40S. 

best it worms woe arrive him .—Milton, Treatise if 
Civil Poia r. 

Arrive, s. Arrival. Obsolete , 

How should I joy of thy arrive to hear I 

Drayton, Epistle of Brandon to Mary. 
At whose arrive the shores with people throng. 

Id. Miseries of Queen Margaret , 1 10. 

Arrogance, s. Act of Hiking much upon 
one’s self; pride consisting iu exorbitant 
claims. 

Stanley, notwithstanding she’s vour wife, 
And loves not me, be you, good lord, assur’d, 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. 

ShakesfH-ar, Riehanl III. 1. 3. 

Pride and arrogance, anil the evil way, and the 
fmward mouth do L hale.— Proverbs, viii. 13. 

Humility it expresses by the stooping and bend- 
ing of the Wail: (irruyauee, when it is lifted, or. ns 
we say, tossed up.—. Dryden, Translation if Du- 
fresnoy. 

At every great crisis of his political and of his 
military life lie was alternately drunk with arro- 
gance and sunk ill deject lull.- Macaulay, History of 
Euglaml, ell. xxi. 

Arrogancy. *. Same as Arrogant* o. Hare, 

Discoursing of matter dubious, and on any con- 
trovertible truths, we cannot without arrogancy 
entreat n credulity.-- Si r T. Browne, Vulgar Kr- 
ruurs. 

Arrogant, adj. Kxorbitant; haughty. 

Kengh's right linlo that country which In* claims, 
or the siguiory therein, must Is* vain and arrogant. 
— SiHUHf r. View of the State of Inlaiul. 

An arrogant way of treating with other priniss 
mid states is natural to popular governments.- Sir 
W. Temple. 

His | Lord UlarcndonV] temper was sour, arro- 
gant, ami iinjintieiiL of opposition. - Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, eh. i. 

Arrogantly, adv. In nn arrogant manner. , 

Not enterprising to ran afore, and so, by their 
rashness, liecomn tho greatest hinderers of such 
things, as they mnro arrogantly Ilian godly would 
N<*ein (bv their own private authority) nitwt hotly 
to set forward .— King El Mini VI. Injunctions. 

Our poet may 

Himself ndmiro tho fortune of his ploy; 

And arrogantly, us his fellows do, 

Think ho writes well, because ho pleases you. 

Dryden. 

Another, warm'd 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowess 
1 nhercnt, arrogantly thus prosura’d ; 

Wlint if this sword, full often drench d in blood. 
Should now doave sheer tho oxwrablo hood . 

Of Churchill ? •/. Philips, Blenheim. 
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Arrogate, v. a. [Lat. urnn/nDts, psirt. of 
anvtja.] Prefer n claim in si spirit of pride. 

The popes arrogated iimo themselves, that the 
empire was held of llieiu in homage.-- Su' Walter 
Raleigh. 

Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state, 

Will arrogate dominion undeserv’d 

Over his brethren. Mdtmi, Paradise Lost, xii. 2.1. 

Rome never arrogat'd to herself any inlallibilit v, 
1ml w but she pretended to lie founded upon ( brisl's 
promise ,— Archbishop TUtotson. 

'For mymvn part,' said lie, ‘I rejected the pro- 
vince ollemt me as mi appendage to my pradorsliip; 
wbeniis Ponipiy arrogatol some provinces to bim- 
W'lf, and some he bestowed up-.u bis friends.' - 
Lany/iurne, Tr mslation of Plutarch's Lins: Cato 
the Von no, r. 

in the menu time let us not presume to arrogate 
Hii* ollieo of pruii.aiiieiiig judgment. upon even tho 
least of those who have in me to tlieir account ; but it 
is not less our duty than for our advantage to profit 
by past ovperienee, and to trace out in causes ami 
etfccts tin* profound dispensations of ibid. Ulad- 
stone. The Slate, in its R< lotions with tho Church , 
I'll. Vll. 

He arrogated to himself the i idil of deciding dog- 
liintically what was orthodox doctrine and wlint was 
heresy, of drawing up and imposing confess ions of 
faith, and of giving religious instruction to his peo- 
ple. -Macau by/, History of England, ch. i. 

Opposed to dmujutr, 

l intend to ricserilic this battle fully, not to dcro- 
gate any tiling from one nation, or toarraqato to tho 
other. —Sir J. Hayward. 

Arrog&tlon. s. Claiming in a prmid unjust 
manner. Harr. 

Where wlftiess is extinguished, nil rummer of ar- 
rogntion must of necessity tic exImct.- Vv. 11. More 
Sung of the Emil, A oti-s, ji. 372. * 

Arrogative. adj, Pri'sitmid turns. Harr. 

.Mortification, not « t f the body, v l‘> >r that is snl!l- 
I'iently insisted upon.) but of tlie more spiritual ar- 
rogative life of l In* soul, lint sulilil ascribing that 
to ourselves that is Hod’s, for all is Hod s.- Dr. 11. 
Mure, Sung of the Sad, \„/,s, p. :*71. 

Arrow, a*. [A.S.wymv; O.F.u/m’.] Weapon 
which is shot from a bow. 

1 swear to Hire by Cupid’s strongest bow', 

Jly his liest arrow with the golden bend. 

Shakisjuar, Mids n,ntn, r .Sight's Dream, i. 1. 
Here Wen 1 boys so desperatclv 11 'solved, ns to pull 
arrows out of their flesh, nmi deliver thi*in to Im 
shot aguiu by the arcbcrh on their *Mv.--StrJ.lIay- 

■ ward. 

Arrow-root. s. [set* last extract.] Farina 
from tho root of Marauta arnndinacoa and 
its congonors. 

Marantu iudien. as its s|H*eifie nane* imjilics, fui- 
nishes t West- India n arrow-rmif, ’I'lie Curciuna 
august iftil in of Kuxbiirgli supplies uiueli of tho Kasl- 
Iiulian arrow-root ; and some tins lately Imtu 
lirought lium the Snudw ich Islands, which* is tlm 
jiroduction of the Taeca pinnntilida.— Thomson, 
DispiHsatory. p. K p ». 

Wlint love, what lidclily, wliat constancy is them 
equal to that of a nurse with good wages’' They 
smooth pillows; and make arrow-root : they get up 
id nights: tliey 1 m :ii* com plain Is und qncrulousnesH : 
they S'Si the sun shining out of doors ami don’t 
want to ir i abroad; tiny slci-p on arm-ebaira, mul 
eat. their meals m solitude; they puss long, long 
cvminirs doing nothing, wntehing tlie euib.'i.s, and 
the patient’s drink simmering in the jug; they mill 
the weekly paper the whole week th rough; amt 
l.«w*s Serious ca'I. or tho Whole Ihitynf Man suf- 
l»"s l l.'i'iu for lileraturi! loriliuyiai'. - Thavkxray , 
Vtuty Fair. 

The name arrow-root was originally upplied to 
this plant from the fact of its Imiiv-d rliixome lieing 
cmplo.ved by the mitive Indians ns an application to 
the poisoned wounds inflicted by their arrows. - 

r Ih ntlcy. Manual of Botany, p. tVtiil. 

Arrowy, adj. Consisting of arrows ; fornu'd 
'ike ;m arrow. 

Scs* ! tho Htonn liegins to lower, 

Haste, the loom of hell prepare ; 

Iron sleid of umnctf shower, 

Hurtles in thu darkened air. 

Cray, The Fatal Sisters, 
Tho lambent homage of his arrowy tongue. 

Cvwin. r. Task, vi. 

Arsenal, s. [Ital. arsenate.'] Magazine of 
military stores and implements. 

\_Arsvnal. It. arsana, darseua, tarzana, n dock- 
yard, place of naval ston's and outlit, d«n'k. Sp. 
atarasana, aturazanal . a ilrn'k, covered shed over a 
nqio-Wttlk. Front the Arabic ddr small, jiace of 
work. (l)ii*».) O. Kr. arsenne ; Arab. iLirseuanh, 
atelier, magaaln. ( RtK|iiefort.) — Wid^wiml, Dic- 
tionary if English Etymology. J 
1 would havoaroum for tlie old IPiiuau imtru- 
ments of war, wheru you miglit see ul) ihonncii nt 
military ftiniiture, on it might luivc been in an 
arsenal of old ttomc.-di/duioa. 

12!) 
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They wiilod hook, but found him on his guard. ami 
some actions took place in which I hoy were finally 
worsted: yet nut Worn they l.nd put the tyrant in 
such jeopardy, that he Mriis-forml to take the pre- 
caution of shutting up thewiven and ehildren or the 
other eltimia in the arsenal, and threatening to set 
it on lire ir anv attempt was made in favour or the 
insurgents. -Bishop Tlarlwalt, history of (Jrtvce, 

tifutkespear, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Truly, I lwvc hoard 


Exorcise of any art, especially a liberal 
one, personified. 

Meanwhile J. •). went steadily on with his work, 
no day passed without a line; and fame was not very 
far off, though this lie heeded but little; audi4r7, 
his solo mistress, rewarded him for his sternly and 
fond pursuit of her . — Thackeray, The Newcomcs, 
II. 1 lit. 


Anenlc. s. [Or .dpal 
powerful, virile, after the inunner of a 
tnan.] Metal so called. 

Arsen irk is a very deadly poison : held to the fire, 
it emits Aimes, hut liquidates very little.— H uod- 
wanl. On Fossils. 

It is by no lmims uneonumm to find a wonl whleli 
is used tu express gon.-ral Hiniwters subsequently 
lM*eome (lie name of u speeilir substance in which 
siieli characters an 1 predominant ; and Me shall find 
that some im(>orl:int anomalies in noiiienelatiirn 
mav lie thus explained. The term im'jioi', fimn 
which the word Arsenic In derived, was an ancient 
epithet applied to tliosu natural substances which 
possessed strong and acrimonious properties, and as 
the poisonous quality of arsenic was found to Is* re- 
markably powerful, the term Mas especially applied 
to Orpiment, the form in which this metal must 
usually occurred ,—Dr. Paris, Pharmuculogia, llis - 
toriciu Introduction, i. tirt, fis. 

Arienical. itdj. Containingi or cousisling 
of arsenic ; of the nature of arsenic. 

An hereditary consumption, or one engendered by 
arsenical Aimes under ground, is incapable, of cure. 


Of such a chamber. 

J l. More than heard have I ; 

For L have seen it. . 

11. Hast thou? Hy St. George, 

Thou hast nn entering art. lluw gott'st thou In? 
M. Sir, by the golden key. 

h. Taylor, St. ClemmVs Eve, iii. 6. 
Art, *. [frnm Lat. arlifex.] Contriver. 

Art and part, when a person is both tho rontriver 
of a crime and takes part in the execution, hut coin- 
monljy in the negative, neither art imr ]>art. From 
the Lnt. neeartifex nee pnrticops, neither contriver 
imr partnkcr.— Wcdgtoood, Dictionary qf English 
Etymology. 

Arted. in]. Skilled. Obsolete. 

Those that are thoroughly arted In navigation do 
as well know the coast as the wean —Fclttham, tic- 
solas. 

It linth Iss'n counted ill for great ones to sing, nr 
play, like nn arted musician. Philip Hskod Alcx- 
niuler if lie M'oro not nshaimsl lint lie sang sonrt- 
,, , . ■ . fully.- -Sylvester, Du Dorian, NM. (Ord MS.) 

mine. Arterial. «'(/• IMutin* ».», or contained in, 
an arlcrv. 


rals lodged underneath— Woaihi'urd. 

Amnions. adj. Willi an excess of arsenic. 

Arsenious acid, and the snlts of lead, bismuth, 
copper, and mercury, if introduced into the animal 
oignnuiui, except in tho smallest doses, drat roy life. 
These facta have long liecn known, ns insulated 
truths of the lowest order of generalization ; hut 
it was reserved for I.ichig, by an apt employment of 
the first two of our methods of experimental inquiry, 
to connect these truths together by a higher indue- ! 
tion. pointing out what proiierty, common tn nil 
these deleterious substances, Is tho really operating 
enuso of their fatul ellect. Mill, System if .Logic, 
b, iii. eh. ix. § 1. 

Arson, s. [L.Lat. nr sin, -onis -burning.] 
(.'rime of willfully burning. 

For the practice of clipping, pernicious as it was, 
did not excite in the common mind a detestation 
nwmbiing that with which men regard murder, 
arson, robbery, even theft. The injury done l»y tin* j 
whole body fir clippers to tho whom society was in- j 
deed immense, hut each particular act of clipping ; 
was a trille.— Macaulay, history of England, di. [ 
Mi. 


As this mixture of blood and Hi vie poxsoth through 
the arterial tulie, it is nresMsl by two contrary 
forces; that of tlm heart driving it forward against 
the sides of the tube, and the elastic force of the air, 
pressiugit on ( lie opposite sides of those air-bladders; 
along the aurfiicc of which this aiiei'ial tube creeps. 
— Arbuihnot . 

Adding that utter it |thc blood] has thus been 
transferred from the artirial vein (that is the pul- 
monary artery) to tho venous nrtery (that is, the 
pulmonary vein) it is then diffused from the left 
ventricle of the heart throughout the arteries (or 
blood-vessels) of the whole body. ■ Crude, history of 
English Literature, ii. 133. 


Thera ore tuu oxides of iron, a protoxide and a 
peroxide. In the arterial blood tlm iron is, in the 
form of peroxide: in the venous blood wo have no 
direct evidence which of tlm oxides is present, but 
the considerations to lw presently staled lend to tlm 
conclusion that it is tlm protoxide. As arterial and 
venous lilood are in a perpetual state of alternate 
conversion into onu another, tlm question arises, in 
wliat circumstances tho protoxide of iron is capable 
of being converted into tlm peroxide, and vice veraA. 
j — Mill , System of Logic, 1». iii. Hi. iii. 

Art. [from Eat. an, art-is.\ Artery, s. [Lat. nr term; (Jr. «V»p»o.] 

1. Skill: (the result of habit regulated by, i. Duct which conveys the blood from the 
min, as opposed to science which is deter- ' heart to the capillaries : (tilt) opposite of 
mined by laws, and as opposed to vatu nil j * “ ' ' 

s It ill, the result, of no training at all). I 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain ! 
rules mid maxims, by wliieli a man is governed and 


directed in his actions.— South. 

West with each grace of nature and of art. 


eins, which convey it from tlm capillaries 
to the heart). 

besides, another motive pow'er doth rise 
Out of tho heart, from whose pure blood do spring 
Tho vital spirits, which, born in arteries. 
Continual motion to all parts do bring. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortality of the Soul, § 23. 
, Tlm arteries are olastiek tubes, endued wdlh a 
j contractile force, by which they drivo tho blood still 
| forward ; it being liindensl from going backward by 

. . . | tho valves of thehcarl.-^rA«^t/wjf. 

or the mind in reasoning; and in this point of view ! „ rp i...,, • Ili i 1 • . t - . # 

it is, ns has been stated, strictly a science ; which, ‘ — * r dCht«l or^MlldplJlC . (t p«X Ma a prfipta * 
considered in reference to the practieal rules above 


Pope. 


Ev’n copious TMden wanted, nr forgot, 

The last and greatest art, 1 ho art to blot. Id, 

•Its* (l.c. Logic's) 'most appropriate olllco, how- 
ever, is that of instituting an analysis of the process 


rough artery). 

In’s hollow artery doth musick play. 

Poems of Walter do Mapes, edited 
by T. Wright, p. 2H2. 

In eacd musica nidit arterid.— Original. 

And in his hollow pulse did musick finely lay. 

Translation of the same, p. 272. 

‘lice or art. In morn modern times, I Artflil nth Performed with nrt • riinnino- • 
how™, ninny ArMoMtans, all the Itamist*, and a | 1 trt0nilCa Wltn ,lrt > cunmn S i 


mentioned, limy Im called the art of reauoning. - 
ti. Whateiy, Logic. 

It wns a point long keenly mooted by the old 
logicians, whether logic were a science or an art, or 
wit Imr or both. The Creek Aristotelians, and many 
•pliers since the revival of letters, deny it to 


iriiilusopli 
lie either 


majority of the Cartesians maintained it to Im an | 
art : but a considerable party wero found who dc- 
flued it hm both art And science .— Sir W. Hamilton, 
Logic, i. u. 

T h<s»rists, by an observation of particulars, and by 
generalizing upon them, attempt to construct a 


The Inst of theso was certainly tho most nosy, hut, 
for tho saino reason, the least artful. - Dry den . 

0 still the same, Ulysses, she rejoin'd, 

In useful craft successfully refill'd, 

Artful in speech, in action, and in mind. i’opr. 


Hysteni of scientific prapiwitions with raspect Pi a ArtiWly. adv. With art; skillfully: CU11 
eerUin subject : upon which syslem a set or rules “ , ’ ^ ’ ^ uu 


intended for tlm guidance of practice mHy lie founded. 
These rules form an art. Many scientific investi- 
gations have l)con conducted, and scientific treatiws 
composed, by tiersous unpractised in (he corres- 
ponding art ; thus, Aristotle composed a treatise on 
rlfctoric, though not himself an orator and prac- 
tical rhetorician. Clerk's work on naval tactics is 
anotlirt instance of a scientific treatise by an unpro- 
fessional writer. In other casea, scientific inquiries 


mn^ly. 

The rest in rank : Honorla chief in place, 

Was artfully contriv’d to set her thee, 

To front tho thicket, and behold the cliace. 

Dryden, 

Vice in the natural growth of our corruption. 
IIow irresistibly must it prevail, when tlm seeds of 
it are artfully sown, onu industriously cultivated ? 
—Rogers, 


and treatises ar&due to practicians, as on mwiiciU • Attrfhnto umpmmLxl Lv 

and physiological sid)jccts.—AVr G. C. Lewis, On the “IWneM. S. AttriDUtC SUggUHtcU by 
Influence of A uthority in Hatters qf Opinion, eh. A r t f u 1 ; skill ; cunning. 


fid. p. 48. 
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Consider with how much arf/klncss his hulk and , 


ART I 

situation is contrived, to have just matter to draw 
round him theso massy bodies.— Choyne, 

Arthritic, adj. [Gr. d/ufylnc, from apOpov m 
joint.] Gouty. 

Frequent changes produce all tho arthritiek dis» 
eases c-Arbuthnot. 

Arthritioal. adj. 

1. Same as Arthritic. 

1 have forgotten whether I told yon in my last • 
pretty lAte exjiuriment in arthritical pains .— Sir H 
WotUm, Jtvliquia Wuttoniaius , p. 435. 

2. Relating to joints. 

Scrjients, worms, and leeches, though some want 
lMmes, and ail extended articulations, yet have they 
* arthritical analogies; and hy tho motion of fibrous 
and musciiloiis purls, are able to make progression.— 
Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Artie, or Artique. adj. Incorrect for Arc- 
tic. 

Hut they would lmvo winters like those lieyond 
tlm artiek circles for the sun would be SO degree? 
frum them .— Sir T. Browne. 

To you, who livo in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fifty-three. 

And do not much for cold atone, 
lty bringing thither fifty-one, 

Mel (links all climes should bo alike, 

From tropick e'en to jwle artique. 

Dryden, Epistles, 7. 

Artichoke, s. [Ital. articiocco.] Vegetable 
bo called (Cyiiura Scolvmua). 

No herbs lmvo curled leaves but tabbngn and 
cabbngo lettuce ; nono have double leaves, one be- 
longing to the stalk, another to tho fruit or seed, 
but Hie artichoke.— Bacon. 

Artichokes contain a rich, nutritions, stimulating 
juice.— Arbuthmt, On the Nature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

Article, s. [Lat. articulus = joint.] 

1 . In Grammar . The article in Grammar is 
not often defined. It is generally stated that 
such and such words are articles. What 
makes an arlicle is rarely stated. Accord- 
ing to the views of the present writer, ex- 
hibited more fully in his English Language 
and elsewhere, the first essential for an 
article is, that it should be a word which 
cannot be used by itself, but must, always 
be joined- on to another word. On the other 
hand, it must, lie capable of being separated, 
or isolated. It must have an independent 
existence as a word. This separates nn 
and the from the s in father's, the -tv/ in 
moved, and other ordinary inflections. It 
must be definitely deducible from some other 
word, itself capable of an indenendenl exist- 
ence. A in this way an, whilst an - one. 
The, in like manner, is deducible from the 
root of this uud that. The word from 
which it is thus deducible must bu a pro- 
noun. In such expressions ns Ihuve written 
a letter the original possessive power of 
have is lost. Yet have is no article. See 
Have. 

It must he demonstrative or numerical. 
In this is mg hat, we cannot use mg by 
itself and say this hat is mg. Yet mg is 
no article. It must express something 
connected with the definitude, the indefi- 
nitnde, or the number of the notm with 
which it is connected. Thus the moans 
some object, or objects, specially ; a means 
some particular though undefined object. * 
If this definition be recognized, no and 
everg are articles; their construction be- 
ing that of the. and a. Sec N o and E v e ry. 
In the singular number any (q.v.) is, if no 
true article, subarticular. To the question 
which will you have t we answer any, only 
when we mean to take more than one. If 
we ask which one will you take ? the an- 
swer is, not any, but any one. Hence, tin: 
construction is that of every. For the 
full exposition, however, of the doctrine 
here luid down, the reader is referred to 
further remarks under Have, Every, 
My, and No. 
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[M 1* not usual to look upon tin* word ' no ’ oh an ! 
article-, though sumo graiiinmrinus havu done ho. ! 
It ia still more uncommon to niaku an article of 
* every. 1 There in good reason. however, for doitiic it. 
All tho four words under notiro agris? in having no 1 
separate nml iudeiieiulciit existence. Whenever they 
oerur they oorur in union with a noun or n pronoun. 
Tima wo nay, a man, thu man, nud no man. We can 
any miry ww is ready ; hut wo cannot say firry ia 
ready. Article* lake their name from the cirrtun- 
atanee of their heiiifr united nr jointed to some other 
word. In many languages they netunlly eonihiue. 
Thua (in Danish) lord ia a table, whilal. hardet ia 
the ttdife (tahtv-the). -Dr. It. Latham, Elementary 
English Grammar, § 90.] | 

2. Single clause of nil account; particular* 

part of any complex thing. « 

Laws touching matters of order are changeable 
by the power of the church; articles concerning 
doctrine not ho.— JTookt r. | 

Hovo the summary of all our gricfii, 

When time shall Hervo to shew in article s. 

Shnkesfuar, Henry TV. Part IT. iv. 1. 

Many lielieve iho article of reudKaion of aina, hut 
boHovo it without the condition of repentance. Wo , 
believe the article otherwise than Hod intended it. ! 
Jeremy Taylor, Kale and Exert'iscs of Holy Living. | 

All tho precepts, promises, and threatening;) of 
tho gospel will rise up in judgment against us; and 
tho articles of our faith will he ro nmuy article* of ; 
accusation ; and the great weight of our charge will ' 
ho this, Tliat we did not nltey the gospel which we 
professed to believe: that we made eonfession of the 
Christian frith, hut lived Uko heathens.— Arch- 
bishop Tillolxon. 

You have small reason to ropino upon that article 
of life— £w?(/L 

And thus wo are. at last, returned to our old 
article of advice ; that main preliminary of aelf- 
study and inward ^inverse, which wo should have 
found so much wanting in the authors of our time. 
—jAird Shaftesbury, Characteristics. 

At most, in the immeasurable tide of French 
speech (which cesses not day after day, and only 
ebbs towards the short hours of night), may this of 
tho royal sickness emerge from time to time as an 
article of news .—Carlyle, French Jlc dilution, li. i. 
ch. i. 

Happily the progress of this great evil was speedily 
stopped by the Revolution, and by that article of the 
Rill of Rights which condemns all cruel and unusual 
punishments. — Macaulay , History of England, 1 
eh. iv. 

3. Term; stipulation. 

1 eiubmro these conditions; let us have article t 
betwixt us. Shakesncar. CymMiue, i. 5. 

It would have gall’d bis surly nature. 

Which easily endures not article, 

Tyiug him to aught. Shah-spear, Coriolanttx, ii. .1. 

4 Point of time ; exact time. 

If Cnnsfleld had not, in that article of time, given 
them that, brisk charge, by which other troops were 
ready, the king hiuisclf had been in danger. -Lord 
Clarendon. 

5. Special commodity. 

Very few of the article* which form at the present 
dnv the staple exports of Ceylon npi»enr in the rum- 
mere i:d reportH «if the Dutch governors. -Sir J. E. 
Tennant, Ceylon, pt. vi. eh. il. 

(i. In Journalism. Contribution in a peri- 
odical. 

’Tis stmnge the mind, that very fiery particle, 
Should let itself lie suuired out by an article. 

Hymn. Thin Juan, xi. flO. 

Ono of tho Mint Instances of skill in putting 
ihings which I remember to have struck me, came, 
upon me, where abundance of such skill is to lie 
found— in a lending article of the 'Times.’ The 
writer of that article was endeavouring to show that 
tho work of the count ry clergy is exceedingly light. 
— Recreation * of a Country Parson, c:li. i. 

*Ry certain humblo contributions of inino to Iho 
prugs/ answer) si Bayhain, majestically. ' Mr. War- 
rington, thu claret liappens to stand with you ; nud 
exercise does it good, sir.’ ‘ Yes, tho articles, t rilling 
as they may appear, liavo attracted notice.’— Thacke- 
ray , The Aewcomcn, ii. 41 . 

Article* in reviews generally appear with tho 
names of the authors, in France, (Jeninny, and tho 
olbor continental countries. In England and tho 
United States, reviews aro almost always anony- 
mous ; but tho secrecy of nuthorahip is not ho strictly 
maintained as in newspapers. In either ease, an 
article appearing in a review imwesses wliatevcr 
authority ft may derive from the previous character 
nr the periodical work in which it ia published. -Mr 
(i. a Lewis, On the Influence of Authority in Mat- 
ters of Opinion, ch. ix. 

Article. ». tt. Stipulate ; make terms. 

Such in love’s warfare is my caso, 

I may not article for grace. 

llnviug put love at lust to shew his free. Donna. 

He had not infringed the least tittle of what was 
articled, tliat they aimed at one mark, and their 
ends wore coneentrlok.— ITauvlt, Vocal Forest. 

If it lx* said, fiod chose the sum-ssor, that is 
manifestly not so in tlm story of Jcphllia, where he 
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articled with the jieoplc, nnd they made him judge 
over them.- Locke. J ' 

They detected thorn to tlm archbishop, hv arti- 
«*«// agaiiiHt them for their doctrine. -.sW-c, Life 
of Archbishop Cranmcr , b. i. ch. £l. 

Article, v. a. Draw up in particular articles ; 
bind by articles. 

He, whose lire Noems fair, yet if nil his ermurs nnd 
fnllhis wero articled against him. the iiihii would 
seem viciouh and miserable.- Jeremy Taylor? little 
and Exercises of Holy Living. 

Articular, arlj. In the manner of, or apper- 
taining to, u joint. 

Tin-long bones of most reptiles retain n layer <»r 
ossifying cartilago Is-ucnth Iho terminal articular 
cartilage ; and growth continues at their extremities 
while lifo endures.— (/ur», Ja-cturcs on Comtmmtiiv 
Anatomy, led. i. 

Artlenl&Uu In Zoology. Same as An- 
uuloae. 

Fnim this point upwards, through tho various 
families of molluscn, articalata, and vertehrala in- 
linhiting the water, wo trace a more complex \ isual 
apparatus, and a generally increasing distance 
throiigli which the correspondence extends. — //# j-- 
bt rt Spencer, Principle* of Psychology, pt. iii. ch. vii. 
Articulate, at], 

1. Distinct; definite ; in detail under sepa- 
rate heads: (applied to sounds). 

In Kjicuking under water, when the voice is re- 
duced to nn extreme exility, yet the articulate 
uounds, the. wonts are not confounded. Tlaeon. 

The Unit, at least, of these 1 thought deny’d 
Tolvasts; whom <iod, on their creation day, 
(’rented nude to all articulate sound. 

Milton, Paradise Last, ix. 555. 

Applied generally. 

Antiquity express'd numbers by tin- finci-rs on 
cither hand. On the loll, they accounted thcirdigila 
and articulate numbers unto nil hundred; on tile 
right hand hundreds of thousands.— Sir T. Browne, 
Vidf/ar Ermurs. 

\N licrevur articulate eontempnrary declarations 
have Ims-ii pivservnl, ctlmoloirieal is not less certain 
than other sorts of history, - Sir ii. C. Liiris, En- 
nui ry into the Credibility of the early Roman History, 
i. 272. 

What is Logic ? Answer - Logie is tho SMcm-e of 
the Laws of Thought ns Thought. This definition, 
however, cannot la- understood without nil articu- 
late explanation of its several parts.— MV W. Ha- 
milton, U'gic, i. 4. 

2. Branched out into articles, llarc. 

Henry’s instruct ions were ext nine curious and 
articulate-, and. in them, more articles touching 
inquisition than negotiation: requiring an answer 
in distinct articles to his questions.- Bacon. 

3. Belonging to t lie joints. 

Tile causes internal of these articulate pains move 
upon one hinge or Hippocrates, which lie cnllclh 
humours.— Whitaker, Blood of the Grape , p. 75. 

4. In Zoology. Belonging to the Articulntn. 

And since' we wero led from the; infusoria to the 
polypi, because the ciliated larva* of these resembled 
tin- monads, and from the polypi to the nenleplue, 
1 Krause these in tlu-ir larval slate were polypes, so 
we have now the samo imliealion, from a transitory 
step in development, of the rigid track in passing 
from the anmilata to tlieepixoa; and the succeed- 
ing steps will lead us to place these parasites on a 
higher grade of articulate structure: and not. witli 
tlm entozoa, where (.’uvier and L'luinrek left them. 
—Owen, Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, led. 
xiii. 

Articulate, v. a. 

1. Draw up articles; make terms; treat. 
llare. 

These things, indeed, yon have articulated, 
Fruelniiii’d at market, crosses, road in churches, 

To face tlm garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour. 

Shakcspear. Henry TV. Part /. v. 1. 

Wo will write 

To Rome of our success. You, Titus 1 *rtius, 

Must to Corioli lack : wild us to Rome 
Tho lM-st with whom we may articulate. 

For their own good ami ours. Id., Curiolnnus, i. 9. 

2. Form words ; utter distinct syllables ; 
speak as a human being. 

The dogmatist knows not by what art ho directs 
his tongue, in articulating sounds into voieeB.— 
(Jlanville, Scepsis Sricntijica. 

Fnrlsinn ai-adomistnjn their aimlorayof apes, tell 
us that tho muscles of tlm toiiKiic. which do most 
servo to articulate a word, were wholly like those of 
man .—Ray, Wisdom if God manifested in the Works 
of the Creation . 

3. Joint. 

If wo consider, on the part of the bones, fint, tho 
scapula, and Uko notice that it is situatod on tho 
strong part of the hack,- that it is articulated to 
the humerus js-r arthrodiaw.— Smith, Portrait qf 
Old Age, p, 50. 
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Articulated, part. atlj. Jointed. 

They would deceive themselves with a little arti- 
culated air.-- Locke. 

As regards tho development of the skull, projierly 
so called, the ordinary course is purMied with very 
little deviation ill tho Dermopterons fishes; hut is 
arrested at more or loss wiry embryonic stages : yet 
at eaehtof these, even the earliest, development pro- 
ceeds in a special ilireetion, to stamp tlm species 
witti its own distinctive and peculiar character: in 
the Itnmchiostoma liy the articulated cartilaginous 
labial arch and its numerous filaments; and in thu 
proper M.vxinnids ami l-iampreys by the formation 
of the complex system of Intend ami labial cartilages; 
or by the iiKHlilleat ion or the imlntine, maxillary, ami 
liy.iul rudiments, in n-latiou tothcsuelorial function 
of the mouth. Ou-en, Lectures on Comjiarafivi! 
Anatomy, lect. iv. 

Articulately, adr. 

1. In the way or form of distinct articles. 

The letter of my honts of the council with your 
Majesty, touching the afi'airs of ln-land. written 
largely and articnlaUly, will much facilitate our 
labours lu re. Damn, to the King, April 19, 1017. 

Tin* table hath ordered that liic informer shall 
ntti ml one of the clerks of the council, and set 
dow n artirnloti ly w hat he can sia-nk. Observer, vi. 
1H. (Uni MS.) 

In ]iurMi:uiee of this plan, I at- once commence by 
giving you, ns a first proportion or paragraph, tho 
following: 1 Jtiny notice, however, by way of imren- 
thesis, that ns we may have sometiiues oi-easion to 
n*fer articulately to llu-se proportions, it would ho 
projier for you to distinguish them liy sign and 
number.- -Sir W. Jtamil/nu, hnjic, i. .1. 

2. In an articulate voice. 

The secret purpose of our heart, no less ar/icu- 
latety spoken to Hod, who needs not our wonls to 
diseern our meaning.—^/'. IT. More, lh cay of Chris- 
tian Piety. 

Articulateness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Articulate. 

The disturb'd air hinders the articulateness of a 
discourse from coining to tho ears. UioukIi it may 
convey something of tho loudness and length of it. 
- Translation of Plutarch's Morals, M. .*W3. (Ord 
MS.) 

Articulation, s. 

1. Juncture or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of tho hones in I !i«*ir 
articulations, there is a twofold liquor prepared for 
the inunction mid luhrifii-atinn of I heir heads, nn 
oily ono, ami n mucilaginous, supplied by certain 
glandules seated in I 'u* articulations. Hay. 

His conceptions rose kindlier fhnn his utteranei-, 
and his happiest impromptus had I ho appearance of 
eirort. lie lias Ih-cii accused of trying to lie witty, 
when in truth lie was hut struggling to git e his poor 
thoughts articulation.— (\ I/xmb , Preface to his 
Work*. 

2. Act of forming' words. 

I eoneeivo that nn exln-m • small, or nn extrema 
great siiiuid, cannot be art ii-ulnte, but that tlief/r- 
t inflation nspdralh a ineduH-nty of sound. Bacon, 

liy articulation, 1 mean a peculiar motimi and 
figure of some parts fa-longing to the mouth, hc- 
tw ecu the throat and lips. - Holder. 

Artifice, x. 

1. Trick; fraud; stratagem. 

It needs mi leunds. no mtv/co in nn unknown 
tongue: none of ail tlii'so laborious arti/ircs of ig- 
noiiiiiee; none of all these cloaks and comings. - 
South. 

In private tlmse who were conscious of guilt em- 
ployed numerous artifices lor tho purpose of avert- 
ing enquiry.— Macaulay, History of England, oh. 
xxi. 

2. Art of making. 

Strabo nlfiruielh, the Rritons were so simple, Hint 
though they abounded in luilke, they had not Iho 
artifice of cheese,— MV T. Browne, Vulgar Lemurs, 
p.:tl2. (Urd MS.) 

3. Artistic skill. 

His [Congreve’s] plots are constructed without 
much artifice— Craik, History of English Litera- 
ture, ii. 257. 

Artificer, s. Ono by whom anything is 
made ; artist ; manufacturer ; contriver. 

Thu lights, doors, and stairs, ratlior directed to 
tin* use of tho guest, than to thu eye of tho artificer. 
— Sir P. Sidney. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer.— B. Jonsm. 

The great artificer would Ihj more than ordinarily 
exi'.-t in drawing liis own pieturc.— South. 

In tho practieis) of artificers, nnd thu insnufiie- 
tures of several kinds, thu (lid being projiosed, wo 
find our ways.— Locke. 

lie soon awTire, 

Each jMTturbation smooth'd with outward call 
Artificer of fraud ! and was the first . 

That prautis’d falsehood under saintly shew. 

Milton, Parodist) hist, iv. 1 19. 

Tli’ artificer of lies 

Renews th' assault, and lus last hatt'ry tries. 

Heytlen. 
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Artificial, ndj. 

1. Made by urt. ; not natural. 

Hnsilitis used the artificial Any of torches (0 Hidden 
ttii* sports their inventions gmild contrive — Sir P. 

Hilt nrt/. 

Tin* f*nr( rlnsrlv drawn tin* light to screen. 

Ah ir In- liafl font riv’il tn lif‘ unseen ; 

Thus cover'd with :m artificial night, . 

tlitl his ntlus*. Tirydcn. 

There is no mil iiri] motion perpetual ; yet it rtotli 
not hinder fait that it is possible to contrive such 
an artificial revolutinn.— Bishop Wilkins. 

TIh'M* *.e4-ni In 1 m* I In* mon* artificial, as those of a 
aimrle pi tsuii the more natural governments.— Mr 

ir. Ttui/iic. 

A I > r< i:i< l anrt rapiil stream may In* introduced into 
the rti|eln»s, :iiut the artificial island may he i-nconi- 
1 »:i.sS 4 (I, 1 1 !. •* Alliens, hy land «»r water. Uihhun, De- 
cline amt Fall of tin Roman Empire, ell. lwii. 

Fid it imis : not genuine. 

Why, I ran ‘-mile, nml murder while T smile. 

And ery. Ton lent, to that whleli grieves my heart, 
Ami W4-I my i-lm-ks With artificial tears. 

Shake, fn-ar , Henry VI. Part III. iii. 2. 
The resolutinu which we eannnt reconcile to 
public if » si lew Ijeen supported hy an ohsisiiiinns 
party, and tln-n with usual m el holla eon firmed hy 
nn art fit Uil majority. Sic fit. 

3. Skilled in stratagem. Rare. 

The pii-nt trust his majesty renosod in him, in- 
fmiti-lyahovV- amt eontrary toliis iF sire, was in itself 
liable to envy, iimL how insiipportfthfa that envy 
must lie. upon this new relation, ho eould not hut 
foresee ; toirethi r with the jealousies, wliielt arti- 
ficial men would l»o aide to ius.niuite into his ma- 
jesty. Continuation of Clarendon 1 * Life, ii. 72. 

4. A*« opposed to Natural in the way of 
class! lien l ion. 

The dint axis, nr iilan of the system, may aim at n 
natural or at nil artificial system. Hut no classes 
ran he absolutely artificial, tor if they wen*, no ns- 
He rt ions <>mild Is* made eniieeruinfr them. An arti- 
ficial system is om* in whieh the smaller groups (the 
genera) are natural; and in whieh the wider divi- 
sions ( ••lasses, orders) are ronstrueted liy the per- 
emptory npplmat ion of selected characters (selected, 
* however, so as not to break uri the siunlier groups). 
A natural system is one whieh attempts to make all 
the divisions natural, the widest ns well ns the nar- 
rowest ; and therefore applies noehnneters jM-rciiip- 
tonly. Natural irmups :ir»* best deserilied, not hy 
any ilelinition whieh marks t hr ir boundaries, hut hy 
a type whieh marks their center. The lypeofany 
natural irrotip is an example whieh pussi-sses in a 
mark'd deem 1 all the leadiiureharnelersof the rlass. 
-- 117/4 mil, Xu ruin Organon raw vat urn, axioms 
Mf J'S. 

Artificial. s. I’roduclion of urt. If a re. 

Then* omrht to he added to this work many ami 
various indices, besides the alphabetical ones; as 
namely, one or nil the artificials mentioned in the 
whole work. Sir W. Petty, Afivicv to 8. Harllih, 
p. li». 

Artificiality. Apix'iirtmtv, or result, of 
art ; artificial elm rafter. 

Ti ees In hedges partake of their artificiality.— 
Sin us! one. 

A man not with baric-spectacles • hut with an eye. 
Unhappily without iVcnhiinie.moral code or therein 
of any liv*d sort; yet not without a strong living 
muI in him. and sincerity there; a n-alit.v. not an 
artificiality, not a sham! - Carlyle , Fn lick Revolu- 
tion, pt. i. Ii. iv. eh. iv. 

Artificially, tide. 

1. lu :m artificial mmmer. 

It is covered on all sides with earth, crumbled 
into powder, as if it had Iwvii artificially sifted.— 
Athlison. 

2. Artfully; craftily. 11 arc. 

How cunningly he made his fault mess less, how 
artificially he set out the torments of his own con- 
science.- Sir P. Shint y. 

St» artificially did this yen in* Italian lieluivo her- 
self. that sho deceived even tin; eldest and most 
ji*alous persons, both in the court nud country — 
Wallop Unmet , History of his own Timts, b. iii. 

3. With art: (in a guotl sense). 

Should any one be coat upon a desolate island, and 
And there a palace artificially contrived, nnd curi- 
ously adorned— Ray. 

The subject may he rapidly and somewhat rudely 
sketched out ; and the mailer not always very arti- 
ficially disposed, or aet forth tn the most advantage, 
Ac.—Craik, History of English Literature, ii. 251. 
Artlficlalnei*. s. Attribute suggested by 
Artificial; artificial character. 

I should rather have concluded it well done, liad 
Alexander himself not disproved it, who wm better 
able to judBVr its artiflcuilnrss than hia horse.— 
Christian Jmfiiou’i Apjwal to the Bar of Reason. 
p. ti. (Ord MS.) 

Arttltee. s. Givtf the appearance of art to 
anything, liare. 
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If I was a philosopher, says Montaigne, I would 
naturalise urt. instead of artilising nature. The ex- 
preaaion ia (Mid; Inn tho sense ia good. — Lord 
liolinghroke. To Po/m. 

Artillerlit. s. One who applies himself to the 
construction or improvement of artillery. 

Exncflyn month ago we published a letter from 
Mr. Whitworth, in which that eminent artillerist 
assured ustlmt his giin* were cnpnhlo of doing much 
more than they had hitherto done— Times news- 
paper, Nov. 15, 1 *{2. 

Artillery. 8. [Fr. artifferie.] 

1. Weapons of war. Rhetorical. 

Ami Jonathan gave hia artillery unto his lad, and 
said unto him. Go, carry them unto tlio city.— 

1 Samuel, xx. HI. 

2. Cannon ; great ordnance. 

Have 1 not heard gn>at ordnance in the field P 
And Heav'u 'a artillery thunder in tlio skies? 

Shakes /tear. Taming of the Shrew, 1. 2. 
I'll to the tuw'-r with nil the haste J can. 

To view tli’ artillery nnd munition. 

Id., Henry I f. Part 7.1.1. 
Upon one wing tin* artillery was drawn, being 
sixteen pieces, every piece km\ ing piuiicora to plain 
tlio ways.— Sir .7 llaymad. 

He t lint views a fort to take it, 

Plants his artillery ’gainst the weakest place. 

Sir J. Denham. 

[We find in Middle Latin the term r/rsr, nml the deri- 
vative artifivium. npplieil in general to tlio imple- 
ment with whieh anything is done, and specially to 
the implements of war, mi thesann* principle that 
the (ir. warn, the equivalent of the l At. ars. gave 
rise to the word machinn, a machine, and on whieh 
the word engine ia derived from the hat. ingeniam ,n 
contrivance. . . From ars seems to have liccn funned 
tin 1 Fr. verb artilter, in t lie general sciim* of exercising 
a handicraft, or performing skilled work, huIjhc- J 
quently applied to the manufacturing or supplying 
with munitions of war. In testimony of the mum 

f rnerul sense we find arfiiltria, nml thence the 
r. atelier, a workshop.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of 
t English Etymology.] 

Artisan, s. 

1. Artist ; professor of an art. 

What arc the most judicious artizans, but the 
miinicka of nature?— Sir Jl. Wot ton, Elements of 
Architect nrc. 

Heat nml happiest artisan, 

Heat of painters, if you run. 

With your many colour'd art. 

l)raw the mist teas of my heart, Guarttian. 

Fine and feathery artisan, 

Ib*st of plum ids, if you run 

With your art so far presume, I 

Make fur mu a prince's plume. 

Moore, Tivopnmy Posthag. 

2. Skilled workman. 

I, who hud none hut generals to oppose me, must 
have an artisan for my antagonist.— Addison. 

He divided the people into three classes, nobles, 
husbandmen, artisans -, nnd to the first of these he 
reserved nil the otlices of the state, with the privi- 
lege of ordering the alfairs of religion, and uf inter- 
preting tin 1 laws, hiiiium and ilivijie. — liishop 
Thirl watt. History of Greece, oh. xi. 

Artist, s. 

Professor of an art. 

How to Imild ships, and dreadful ordnance cast, 
Instruct the artists, ami reward their haste. 

Walter. 

Kielt with the spoils of many a conquer'd hind, 

All Hrts and artists Theseus could command, 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for belter fame; 

The master painters nml the carvers came. 

Drydcn. 

When I made this, an artist undertook to imitate 
it; but using another way, fell much short. —&> 1. 
Xe-irton, Opt irks. 

'the utmost nicety is required in the mode of doing 
this; Imt we speak only of the great artists in tlio 
profi's-sion.— La nth. Essays of Elia, Stage Illusion. 

Especially of otic of the line arts, most 
especially painting. 

1 would just as soon lx* yonder artist, who la 
painting up ‘Fokcr's Entire ' over the public-houso 
at the vomer— Thackeray, The Xewcnws, ii. 117, 

1 ventured to rally him— finding him in a better 
mood— upon a representation of the artist evan- 
gelist, which the old man, whose affairs were login- 
ning to llourish, had caused lobe set up in a splendid 
sort of frame over Ida really handsome shop. -Iximb, 
Essays of Elia : Pour Relations. 

2. Skillful man : (not a novice). 

If any one think himself an artist at this, let him 
number up the j/nrts of lift child's body. hwke. 

The native liistoriana of Rome, from Fa hi us Pie- 
tor, down to (.’laud ins Ouadrlgarius ami Valerius 
Antias, did not hold a high rank as artists.— Sir G. 
(’. Jsm'is, EHf/uiry into the Credibility efi the early 
Roman History, i. 40. 

Artistic, utj. After the manner of an 
artist. 

llo [Dyer] secs, too. with an artistic cyo-whilo 


AS 

at the sflmo time, hia pictures are fldl of the moral 
inspiration which alone makes descriptive poetry,— 
Craik, History of English Literature, ii. 260 . 
Artists, adj. 

1. Unskillful; wanting, or showing absence 
of, art. 

Bhn maintains s train of prating pettifoggers, 
prowling Hunmers, smooth-tongued uawds, artless 
umperieKH, hungry parnaitca. - Drawer Lingua , 
lil. 6 . 

Had it lM*en a practice of tho Haxons to set up 
those OMsemldoges of artless nud nuuay pillars, more 
speeimens would liavu rnuiaims].— T. War ton, His- 
tory if the Parish of Kiddington, 

With of. 

. The liigh-shoed plowman, should he quit the land, 
. Artless of atars, and of the moving sand. Dryelen. 

2. Simple-minded. 

Meanwhile the little artless Rosoy warbled on hor 
pretty dittifN.- - Thackeray, The Renoctnncs, ii. >18. 
Artlessly, adv. In an artless, simple, man- 
ner ; naturally ; innocent. 

I Mature and truth, though never so low or vulgar, 

| are yet pleasing when openly and artlessly repre- 
l seiiled.— Pope. 

Artlessness. a. Attribute suggested by 
Artless ; absence of Art in the sense o*f 
Artifice; simplicity. 

Nothing that 1 can nay can give any notion of hia 
oltxpinice ami manner, - of the hold which lie hooii 
pot on Ihm audience -of tlio variety of his storcH of 
j information — or, finally, of tho arlfessness of his 
hnhito, or the modesty nud temper with whieh he 
listened to, nnd answered arguments, contradictory 
to his Iran. Note by J. T. C. at end of Coleridges 
f Table Talk. 

Artsman. s. Artist; njlept.. Rftre. 

The pith of all sciences, which niaketh the arts - 
ttm» differ from tho inexpert, fa in the middle pro- 
/ p<»sitious.— Bacon, Advancement efi h-nrning, b. ii. 

Arum. s. [Lut.] Hunt of the order 
Aroideic : (euckoo-pint is the Arum mu- 
culatum). 

The tulH*rs of tho arums Abound in starcli, and, in 
tlm South Sea islands and elsewhere, are largely used 
as esculents. -Pereira, Treatise on Pood and Diet. 

Aruspices. s. [Lat. aruspex . j Soothsuyers. 

Tho Hcctuid sort of ministers mentioned hy L'icero 
were not priests, blit augurs and aruspices, desitmed 
to is* the interpreters of the mind of the gods.— 
Bishop Story, On the Pricsthoml, eh. v. 

They |lhc Romans j had eollegea for augurs nnd 
aruspiefs, who used to make their predictions soim-. 
times hy lire, sometimes hy Hying of fowls, Ac — 
Howell , Utters, iii. it. 

Aruspicy. s. Art of prognosticating by in- 
specting the entrails of the sacrifice. 

A Ham more senseless than the roguery 
Of old aruspicy and augury. 

Butler, lludibras , ii. ft. 
As. s. [Lnt.J Homan pound, consisting of 
twelve equal purls or ounces. See Act*. 

Where twelve divide the as, und every one 
Hath part wit houteu di'falentii iii. 

Verses pm find to Kynastons Chaucer. 
The as, or Roman pound, was commonly used to 
express any integral sum. Sir W. lilackstone. 

As. coiij. [A.S. cull - till, sica -- so. — In this 
word the import turns unou the lut.ter ele- 
ment, i. c. so. This implies likeness, both 
when standing alone and in composition ; as 
in such , kc. From this follow the cognate 
notions of Equality, or jicrfect likeness in 
degree ; t»f Proportion, or likeness in the 
way of ratio ; of Concordance, or agree- 
ment in general. This may be for .either 
time or place. More remote is the notion 
of Consequence. Even hero the notion of 
relation (i.e. in the way of Effect und Cause) 
is visible.] 

1. In the same manner as somethiffo else. 
a. Agreement in manner in gencrul. 

When Lliuu dost hear J mu as L have boon, 
Approach mo, and t Imu shall be as thou want. 

Shakesimir, Henry 1 V. Part II. v. S. 

1 live as 1 did, 1 think as I did, flovo you as I did ; 
hut all those aro to no purpose : tho world will not 
live, think, or love as 1 do— Swift. 

Who then is 11ml. nnd who is Apollos. but minis- 
ters by whom yo believed, oven as the Lord guru to 
every man.— 1 Corinthians, iii. 6 . 

Their figure being printed, 

As just before, 1 think, 1 hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the easo. Prior. 

Tho repuhllek is shut up in tho groAt dukes do- 
minions, who at present ia very much incensed 
< against it. Tho occasion is as follows. — Addison, 
Travels in Italy. 



[As follow a adjectives nr adverlts of tho positivn dc- 

? m\ preceded by ‘no’—* Ho so kind ax to come hop**.’ 
'hail follows adjectives and adverbs of the coiiipa- 
digreo -This in sharper than that. 1 see 

../wli.nl.u *11.. ft tJ TjtfhltM 


AS 

ft. In degree* 

Well hast thou spoke, thn blue-eyed maid replies, 

Thou Rood old man, benevolent as wise. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey. 

c. In proportion . 

As every engine of artificial motion, as it consists 
of morn parts, is in moro dangers of dctleienco and 
disorder, mo every effect, an it requires the agency of 
greater numbers, is more likely to fh.il- Yet wlmt 
pleasure ia granted to man, l>e.vond thn gross gratill- 
ration of sense, common with him and other animals, 
that docs not demand the help of others, and the 
help of greater muuls-rs, as tho pleasure is suh- 
limnted and enlarged ? — Johnson, Sermons, p. 220. 

(Ord MS.) 

rf. Ill character . Under particular consi- 

deration as ; so fur us. 

Besides that law which eoncemeth men as men, 
and tliat which belongs unto men an they are men. 
linked with others in some society ; there is a 1 him 
which touches all several bodies politick, so for 
forth an one of them have rmblick concern! with an- 
other.— Hooker, Rrrtesiaslical Polity. 

The objections that are rained against it an a 
tragedy, are as follow. — (Jay, Preface to the What 
d’ye call it P 

When this vicious disposition had been effectually 
repressed Uy the terrible chastisement of the Cap- 
tivity, there remaineil, ns Scripture shows us, a 
proud ami deep misanthropy, which too clearly 
proves tlnil.in this region of tlie earth.at least, man, 
ns such, knew nothing of duty or of love to man.— 

(it mist one. Th 

Church, oh. ii. . , 

Long accustomed to regard thn Pope as tho sue- 
ccsNor of the chief of the apostles, ns the bearer nr, 
the keys of earth and heaven, they hud learned lo | 
regard him as the Henst, the Antichrist, tlie Man of | 

Hill. -Macaulay, history of Rnglamt, ch, i. 

e. In time. When, or while*. 

At either end, it whistled as it llew, . . 

And ns the brands were green, so dropp'd Ino dew ; m j cnnditional spiisp 
lnfeekda! it fell with sweat of sanguine hue. j '* in 11 ^auionai suise 

Dryden. I 

These haughty words Aleeto’s rnge provoke, j 
Ami frighted Tiirnus tn*inhled as she spoke. LI . : 

So the pun' limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents, and descending rains. 

Works itself clear, aud as it runs rcllnes. 

Addison, Cato. 

rivilisal ion, just as it began to rise. was met by j 
tins blow, and sank down oneo more.— Macaulay, 

History of Ragland, ell. i. ; 8 

2, As it wore ; ns if : (in some? sort). 


AS 

is lit tlo more tlmn as , or rather (ns has nl- 
ready been stated) as is, in nnspect to its ety- 
mology, nothing more than so preceded bv 
the prefix all, inclining' altogether, or onlg. 
Etymologically, then, as is merely tin inten- 
sive so. lienee we may reasonably expect 
in the syntax of as and so in conjunction, 
the phenomena of substitution and mis- 
sion, i.e. as in the place of so , and so 
omitted altogether. 

Scrapronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addison, 
Here we might also say so brave ; and, 
if the statement were negative, this is 
wlmt would most likely be said — i. e. 
1 Sempronius is not so brave as Cato.' 

“ 1* follows adject' 

? nv, preceded by ‘i 
%in follows luljer 

rulivc digreo -T1 

tarter to-day than yesterday. -Dr. It. G. Latham, 
Elementary English Grammar , § 242, 243.] 

With the first ns omitted. 

Bright as tho sun, and liko the morning foir. 

Granville. 


Here we might say either so bright us, or 
us bright as. 

Gladstone. Tim Stato in its Relations with the ^ Answering to Such ( such is only SO ill 

composition, i. 0. so like. - snlik, suli/i , swilk , 
and follows, to a great extent, the rules 
of so). 

Js it not every man’s interest, that there should 
lie such a governour of I lie world as designs imr 
happiness, fix would govern us for our advantage — 
Archbishop Tillotson. 

(having so to 

answer it,). 

As for as they carry light and conviction to nny 
other man's umlorslHnding, so for, 1 hope, my lataur 
tuny 1 h; of um) lo him. - Lockc. 

With so understood. 

As in my speculations I havn endeavoured to rx- 
tinguish passion and prejudiiv, 1 am still desirous 
of doing some good in tliis particular .—Sped at or. 

That. 

The cunnimrest mariners were so conquered by 
the storm, as I hey thought it best with stricken sails 
to yield to Is- governed by it. Sir P. Sid my. 

lie hail such a dexterous proclivity, as lus teach- 
ers wen- fain to restrain his forwardness.— Sir II. 
Walton. 

The relations are so uncertain, as they require a 
great deal of examination- -/foooi. 

Iii tho following tho construction belongs 
rather to tin* second word of the combina- 
tion than to as. Still the. examples are 
given ns they stand in Johnson. 

With/br. In respect to. 

As for the rest of those who have written against 
me. they deserve not the least notice.— Dry din, 
t'abUs, Prifare, 

With if. 

Answering their questions, as if it were a matter 
Ihiil needed it..— Locko. 

With to. 

1 pray thee, sjienk to me as fa thy thinkings, 

As t In At dost ruminate; and give thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words. Shakcspcar, Otln lb, iii. 3. 

They pretend, in genera), to great refinements, as 
fowliat regards (.'hrisliuuity. Addison, Travels in 
Italy. 

L was mistaken as to the day, placing that accident 
alsiut thirty-six hours sooner than it happened. 
Swift. 

As to sjgvulntivo questions of science ami philo- 
sophy, every person ought, as far as his leisure and 
opportunities for muling and relleetioii will permit, 
to attempt to form fur himself an independent judge- 
ment.— Mr G. V. le wis, On the Influence if Autho- 
rity in Matters of 0 pin Uni, ch. v. 

With how. Colloquial. 

As how, dear Hypliax ? Addison, Cato. 

Willi yet. 

Tliniigh Hint war continued nine venrs.and this 
hath as yet Instill lint six. yet there hath lsn;n much 
more action in the pn*s«it war. Addison. 

With though. As if nevertheless. 

For instance, persons who have not cultivated the 
Rcicneo of music are often slow to believe that the 
harmonics of its great masters are more than a dis- 
play of skill, or than literally a enui)M>siUoii, winch 
jails in with the fhney of particular persons, and is 
taken up by others aa a fashion : as tluntgh its laws 
were conventional, and proficiency in it a mere suc- 
cessful application of general tolout to a medium of 


As for the daughters of king Kdwnrd IV. they J 
thought king Weliard had said enough for them; 
and took them to be Imt as of the king’s party. Is- J 
cause they were in his power, ami nt his disposal.— | 
Huron, History of the Reign of Henry VII. 

The squire tagun Higher to approach, 

And wind his horn under the castle-wall. 

That with tlu: noise it shook us it would foil. 

Siwuser. Faerie Queen. 

They all contended to creep into Ins humour, mid 
to do ‘Hint, as of themselves, which they conceited 
lie desired they should do. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contented in a ni'sl or snow 
Hr lies, ns he his bliss did know. 

AjhI to the wood no more would go. Waller. 

Ho lmt th* assault, so high the tumult rose, 

A* all the Danlan and Argoliek raeo 
llad been contracted in that narrow space. 

Dryden. 

Can misery no place of safely know, 

Tlie now* pursues mo wheresoe'er 1 go, 

As fate sought only me. Id., Anrengzrbe. 

Hut sumo others of a different stamp are hym- 
ning to view the euiiiieetioii of Clmreh and State 
with an eve of indifference. or even of suspicion. 
These are men dutiful to the State, hut more nllta- 
tiouately and intimately cleaving to the Church; 
men who. though unwilling to regard the two as m 
any sense having opposite interest s. are neyert helcss 
wearied, jicrlmps exasjwnited.ut the injustice whieh 
has Vsm-u done of late years, or rather during reis-nt 
generations. by the lemjstral lo the spiritual body.- ■ 
Ghvlstmw, The Slate in its UebtionswUh the Church, 
eh i. 

3. Inasmuch ns. 

Hr that commanded the injury to be done is first 
bound ; then he that did it ; and they also are obliged 
who did so assist, as wii limit them tho thing could 
not have lieen (Umo.—Jemny Taybr. 

As the ensuing cssav relates to matters of opinion, 
it will lie necessary for me, at the outset, without 
entering upon disputed questions of mental philo- 
sophy, to explain briefly what portion of the subjects 
of talief is underst<s)d to bo included under this ap- 
pellation, mid whul is tho meaning of tho generally 
received distinction bid ween matters of opinion and 
matters of foct . — Sir G. C. Jwwis, On the Influence 
of Authority its Matters qf Opinion , eh. 1. 

4. For example. 

A simple Idea Is ono uniform idea, as, sweet, bitter. 
-Watts. 

5. Its use in comparisons is somewhat lax. 
Its proper antecedent is so ; but so, itself, 


ASCE {JU, 

exhibitfttl accidentally chosen, and as if tlm salis- 
foction it affords wcrwfclt not spontaneously hut 
upon rule, the mere apprelmtioii of those who 
were witnessing instances of conformity to princi- 
ples which they h^d t hem vclvre arbitrarily pro- 
pounded: that is, they do not licliovc in the exist- 
ence of truths nr laws almut the Issiuty of Noumhf 
in the nature of things, external to particular minds, 
affecting vurious persons \urioiisly, and mastered by 
them in various degrees, ns the case may be.— Aetc* 
Man, Ikrelopmeut, Ac. ch i. § I. 

Matty coiistrurtions of as nro ambiguous. 
Tlioy indicate likeness of manner in gene- 
ral. What sjtedul inunner is mount is 
often doubtful. 

The 08 , for instance, in I lie following, 
means in proportion as. lint this we 
know only from the context. We might 
write when instead. 

It very commonly imiipciis, ns it does in this in- 
stance, that the variations of an ellcet are corres- 
pondent, or analogous, lo ilmsc of its cause: as tho 
moon moves furl In r towards tin* east, the high water 
point d(N>s the same : but this is not nu iudisjienM&hlo 
condition ; ns may lie sts‘U in the same example, for 
along with that high-water point, there is at the 
tuimc instant another high-water point diametrically 
opposite to it, and which, therefore, of ucccmity, 
moves towards the west us the uiiK>n, followed by 
the nearer of tlSi tide wnves, ndvnneejt towards tho 
east ; aud yet both these motions are equally effects 
of the moon's motion— Milt. System of Logic, p. 4W. 

The same rcmti rk itpplics more or less 
to the extracts under 1. e. In the one from 
Addison we are quite free to make the 
last, line say that the water stream grows 
clear in proportion to its running. In 
the one from Dryden, th o, flight of the ar- 
row is the cause of the whistling ; mid the 
amount of the hitter would be in pro- 
portion to the rate of the former. In the 
other two the notion of proportion is at its 
minimum. 

Am,pron. Who; which. (Such an expres- 
sion as * The man as goes to market,’ is, 
doubtless, a colloquial vulgarism. Yet the 
word us is, logically, a pronoun. So it is 
in the following extract from a classical 
writer.) 

Jledeem them from that, deluge of debauchery, 
ain, ami wickedness, is ever ready to cover und 
overwhelm them.— Lonl Clan udan, Tracts, 377. 
(Orel MS.) 

Aiafoetlda. s. Inspissated juice of the 
Ferula Asnirctida. 

Nigh AVhnrmnnt art 1 Du/.iruu, Lnztnn-dc, and 
oilier towns, where is got the I test nssafrfida 
through all .the orient: Tim In** exeeeds nut our 
briar in height ; hut llm leaves resemble rose- 
leaves. the root the radish : though the savour 1m so 
offensive to most, the wipor Is An good, that no meat, 
no sauce, no vessel pleases some of tin 1 <bi*u rats' 
palates save what relishes of it. -Sir T. Herbert, 
Travels, p. 118. 

Asbostlform. atlj, With the character of 
Asbestos. 

Hut lies ides these, there are numerous veins of 
astwstifarm minerals, of serjicntine, and of soft 
rlaye.v matter, and some strings uf smalt .--Anstcd, 
'The i’hanml Islands, p. 2 tit. 

Asbestine, arfj. Having the qualities of, 
or made of, asbestos. 

A good man, liko no asbestine garment, as well as 
n tobacco-pipe when foul, is cleansed by burning. 
Filltham, lU Holers, ii. hi. 

Asbestos, s. [Ur. nirtbirrnc * incapable of 
being extinguished or destroyed.] Fibrous 
mineral, capable of being woven into an ' 
incombustible cloth. 

I dirge quantities of aetinolito occur in many parts 
of Sark, especially on the east hide; and an im- 
portant vein of serpentine mid stoatitR, with asbestos 
and tide, lms been traced crossing tho central part 
near Fort du Moulicr— A nsted, The Chan ml Istawls, 
p. 

Asctnd. r. n. [Lat. ascendo.'j 

1. Move upwards; mount; rise. 

Then to tho heaven of heavens he shall ascend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over bis foes and tlnne. • 

Milton, PardtffU^si, xii. 451. 

2. Proceed from one degree of gooa to ano- 
ther. # 

By these stops we shall ascend to more Just idea* 
of uie glory of Jesus Christ, who is Intimately 
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united to God, and is ono with him.— Watt*, Im • 
pr&wotcnf r/ the Mind. 

v. a. Climb up anything. 

Vespasian triumphantly cliu ascend the imiHTial 
throne.— Barrow. IF 'orks, i. 3 B. 

They asceml the miiimluins, they descend the 
Tallica.— lklany,Becelation examined with Candour. 

Asctndence. s. Same as A s f e n d o n c y. 

Men did not make themselves : and if fear had 
too much ascendance on I he mind, the man was 
rather to lie pitied than abhorred.— Fielding, Ad- 
endure* of Joseph A ndrctvs, eh. is. 

Ascendency, s. Tiifluonco ; power. 

Custom lias aouie ascendency over understanding 
end wliat at one time seemed decent, appears dia- 
agreeablc afterwards.- - Watts. 

Instead of pmtinir about Protestant ascendancies, 
Protestant parliaments ought, in my opinion, to 
think at last of Ismiiiing patriot parliaments.— 
Burke, lAtcr to R. Ilurkv, Esq. 

The eoilengues of Walpole had, after Ids retreat, 
admitted some of tho chiefs of the Opposition into 
the (luvcriiineiit, ami soon found themselves com- 
jwlhsl to submit to the ascendency of one of their 
new allies. Macaulay, Essays, Walpole's Letters to 
Stir Horace Mann. 

Towards the end of the sixth eentnry, tlio Anglo- 
Saxon power was firmly established in Hritain, and 
a minuter of petty kingdoms were struggling for 
aset nda»c)K—C. it. Pearson, Th^. early and middle 
Ages of England , eh. viii. 

Aso&ndent. s. 

1. Ascendency; influence : (originally an as - 
truing i cal term). 

Ho was initiated, in order to pain instruction in 
sciences that wero there in their highest ascendant. 
s-Sir W. Temple. 

Uy the ascendant ho had in liis understanding, 
and the dexterity of his nnlurc, lie could |nn»uude 
him very much.— Lord Clarendon . 

Some star I find, 

Has gtv’n thee an ascendant o'er my mind. 

hrydtn, .1 actual's Satins, x. 

When they have gol an ascendant over them, they 

0 should use ii with moderation, and not make them- 
aelvi* scarecrows - Locke. 

Marlborough had not, when Popery was in the ns- 
Cendant, crossed himself, shrived himself, done po- 
minee, taken the communion in one kind, and, as soon 
as a t urn of fi»rt uue caiiic.apostut ised buck again, and 
proclaimed to all the world that, when he knelt at 
the eonfessinnal ami received the Ik wt. he was merely 
laughing at the king and the priests. — Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. XX. 

‘2. Out* who lias influence or superiority. 

Then 1 is not n single particular ill the Wancis- 
strect declamations which has not. to your and to 
my certain knowledge, licon taught by the jealous < 
ascendants, sometimes by doctrine, sometimes by 
exnmiile, always by provocation.— Burke, Second 
Letter to Sir 11. Isingrishe. 

3. Kinsmtui in the ascending degmv. (the 
opposite to a dcscendcnt). 

Tin- most nefarious kind of bastards are inces- 
tuous bastards, w|pch an* begotten between ascen- 
dants and descendants in infinitum; and between 
collaterals, ns far as the divine prohibition.— Ayl(ffe, 
Panrgon Juris Canouici, 

Ascendent, udj. 

1. SujKTior; predominant, ; overpowering. 

Christ outdoes Moses Ixfore he display's him; and 
shews nil asnudant spirit above him.— South. 

Thus I pass from the desrendent to tho ascendent 
dut s.-Sir E. Saudys, Essays, p. 150. 

Without some power of persuading or confuting, 
of defending himself against accusations, or in cage 
of need, accusing others, no man could possibly hold 
au ascendent position.— Urate, History of Greece , 
pt. ii. ch. Ixvii. 

l 2. In Astrology. Above Ihe horizon. 

Let him study tho constellation of Pegasus, which 
is about that time ascendant.— Sir T. Browne , 

• Vulgar Errottrs. 

Ascending, part. udj. In Genealogy. Pro- 
ceeding upwards ; direct. 

The only incest was in the annulling, not colla- 
teral, branch : as when parents and children mar- 
ried, this was accounted Incest.— llrwme, l Votes on 
the Odyssey. 

Aictnilon. s. 

1. Act of ascending or rising (frequently 
applied to the visible elevation of our 
Saviour to heaven); ascent. 

• Then rising from his grave, 

Sjioil’d principalities, and pow'rs, triumph’d 
In opeirshew ; and with ascension bright, 

Captivity led captive through the air. 

t Milton, Paradise Lost , x. 185. 

2. Thing rising or mounting. 

Hen err in the theory of Inebriation, conceiving 
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the lirnin doth only suffer from vaporous ascensions 
from the stomach.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errottrs. 
Asc&nilwe. a<ij. In ft state of ascent, llnre. 

The cold augments when the days begin to en- 
eniiHi*, though the sun la* then ascensire, nud re- 
turning from tho winter tropick.— Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Er roars. 

Ascent, s. [Lot. ascensus.] 

1. llise; act of rising; act of mounting. 
r To him with swift ascent he up return'd, 

Tnto his blissful hosoui reassum’d 
1 n glory, as of old. Milton . Paradise Isost , x. 224. 

Tin* temple, nml the several degrees of ascent, 
whereby men did climb up 1 o t lie same, as if it 

* hml been u scala well, be all poetical and fabulous.—, 
Bacon, 

It was a rock 

CiiiiHpinioiiH far; winding with one asmit 
Accessible from earth, ouoentmricc high. 

Milton, Paradise Jjost, iv. 544. 
U SC( 1 metaphorical! g. 

And still less do the advances of other scienees 
consist in seizing at once upon the highest gene- 
rality, nml filling in afterwards all the interme- 
diate si i 1 [is 1 »et ween that and tho special instances. 
On the contrary, as we have seen, the ascents from 
particular to genera! are all successive ; and each 
step of this ascent requires time, and labour, and a 
patient examination of actual facts and objects. ~ 
Mill, Systi in of Logic. 

‘2. Eminence, or high place. 

Xo laud like Italy erects the sight, 
lly such a vast ascent, or swells to such a height. 

Addison. 

A wide fiat cannot lx pleasant in the Eljsiau 
fields, unless it he diversified with depressed valleys 
and swelling ascents. Bentley. 

Attentive, adj. In the way of un ascent ; 
up-hill. Hare. 

When tin 1 handsome courtezan Theodata vaunted 
to Soe rub's, how much she was to Is* esteemed 
liefore him, iiecaiiKc she would gain many proselytes 
from him, hut lie none at. all rnun Irr; he replied, 
it was no wonder; for she led men down the easy 
and descending mail of vice, while he compelled 
them to take thorny and ascent ice paths of virtue. 

- Ft tit ham, Resolccs,H. (t till MS.) 

Ascertain, r. a. 

1. AInkc* certain ; fix; establish. 

The divine law both asn rtaincth the truth, and 
supplieth lmto us the want of other laws.- ■ Hooker. 

Of a small lime, which none ascertain* may. 

Spcnst r, Daplniaida, V. 50 1. 

Money differs from uncoined silver in this, that 
the quantity of silver in each piivc is asccrtainal 
h,v the stump.— Locke. 

•2. Make confident; take away ilonbt: (with 
of). 

Hilda judgment of myself may give me tlio other 
cert a in I llmt is, ascertain me that I inn in the 
number »f God's children.— Hammond, Practical 
Cntivhism. 

This makes us act with a repose of mind and 
wnmlcrliil tniuquillity, lieeause it ascertains m of 
the giKslness of our work.— Brydcn, Translation of 
HvJ'n suoy. 

Ascertainable, atlj. Capable of being sis- 
ccrfaiiit'il. 

From these discordant accounts no salisfncfory 
w-siilt can tie obtained. None is founded on any 
ascertainable contemporary evidence. -Sir (l. V. 
Ja icis, Euipiiry into the Cndibility of the tarty 
Ji<nnan History, i. 277. 

Ascertainment. 8. Discovery; establish- 
ment. 

For want of ascertainment how far a writer may 
express his good wishes for his country, innocent 
intentions may Iki cliarged with crimes. —Swift, 'To 
Lord Middleton, 

True, we 111111101 transcend consciousness: but we 
can proceed in the ascertainment of internal truths, 
ns ii e proceed in the asnrtaiument of exteninl ones 

- wo can mnkc a particular mode of perception tho 
gmirantee of all other modi*.—//. Spencer, Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, pt. i. ell. 1. § 1. 

Ascetic, atlj. [Gr. dori/nri'C, from daKfio = 
exercise. j Given to the exorcise and habits 
of devotion and mortification. 

None lived such healthful and long lives aa monks 
and hermits, who luid sequestered themselves (Torn 
the pleasures and plenties of the world toft constant 
nscetick course of tho severest abstinence and de- 
votion.-- South, Sermons, ii. 31. 

Ascetic, s. One who exercises devotion und 
mortification. 

I am far from commending those asceticks, that, 
out of a pretence of keeping themselves unspotted 
from tho world, tako up their quarters in deserts. - 
Morris, 

Hot lint preaches to man should understand wlrnt 
is in man : and that skill can soami bo attained by 
an ascetiek in his solitudes.— Bishop Atterbury. 
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It is impossible to conceive n contrast more strong 
or more irrecuiicilealile Minn tlm octogenarian 
Gregory, in his cloister palace. in his conclave of 
stem ascetics, with all but- severe imprisonment 
within conventual walls, completely monastic in 
manners, habits, views, in corporate spirit, in celi- 
bacy, in rigid seclusion from the rest of mankind, in 
tho eonseieiitioiis determination to ciisIhvc, if pos- 
sible, all Christendom to its inviolable unity of faith, 
and to tho lrast possible latitude of discipline; anil 
the gay andyetyoutliftil Frederick, with his mingled 
assemblage of knights nml Indies, of Christians, 
Jews, and Mahomnieihins, of | tools and men of 
science, met, as it were, to enjoy nml minister to 
enjoyment; to cultivate the pure intellect: where, 
if not Mie restraints of religion, at least the awful 
authority of churchmen, was examined with frei*- 
dom, sometimes ridiculed with sportive wit.— Mil- 

man, History if Latin Christianity, b. x. ch. iii. 

In the following it is cither an adjective 

or a substantive r 

Well ! as thou wilt, ascetic as tlmu art. 

One question more, and then in |ienre depart. 

Byron, Corsair. 

Asceticism. s. Sttite of an ascetic. 

Snell societies wo lmvo seen, whose religious doc- 
trines are so little serviceable to civil sis'iety, that 
they can prosper only cm tho ruin and di*struetion 
ofit. Sueli are those which preach up the Kauetity 
of eelibney ; asceticism’, tho siiiftiluess of defensive 
war, capital punishments, and even rivil magistracy 
itself.— Bishop Warburton , Alliance between Church 
anil State, p. 57. 

Ascites, s. [Gr. iwgoj; « cask, cavity.] Ab- 
dominal dropsy. 

There are two kinds of dropsy, t lie nnasares, called 
also leucophlegmaey, wlien tho ext ravnsated matter 
swims in tho cells of tho menihrnna adiposa; and 
t he ascites, when tho wafer possessed tlio cavity of 
the alxlomen.— Sharp, Surgery. 

Ascitic, m/j. Relating to, or formed by, 
Ascites. 

Tho circumscription of an ascitic tumour requires 
a practised hand ami a skilful touch.— Cooper, Sur- 
gery. 

Ascitlual. atlj. Same as A so Die. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is lirdro- 
pieal, either aniisareous or nscihcnl.— Wisuni.t, 
Surgt ry. 

AscltStious -udj. [Lat. udscifithis udnpted.J 
Not inherent; not original; supplemental'; 
additional : adventitious. 

Homer luis been reckoned an ascititinns nanir, 
from some accident of his Mfc.-Po/w, 

Ascribable. udj. Capable of being ascribed. 

The gnu ter jiart have lieen forwnnl to n'jeet it. 
upon a misliikeii jsTMiasioii, t lint- those plmiomi ua 
an* the effects of nature’s Hbliorrenev of a vacuum, 
which worn to be more fitly user Undue to the weiglit 
und sjiring of I he air.— lioyh . 

Xo such imputations an* countenanced in the dis- 
cussion which I’lnto devotes to the doctrine : indeed, 
if the vindication whirh he sets forth against liini- 
W'lf on behalf of lYntugoras, he really ascahahle to 
that sophist, it would give an exaggerated import- 
ance to the distinction Im'Iwitii good and evil, into 
which tho distinction between Truth and Falsehood 
is eonsiilenil hv I ho Platonic Frotaaoras as resolv- 

able, — Urate, History of On ccc, pt. ii. ch. Ixvii. 

Ascribe, v. a. [Lat. ascribo; from ad= to, 
sen bo -■ write.] Curry to account of. 
a. Attribute as a am sc. 

Tho cause of Inn lmnishment is unknown, because 
he was unwilling to provoko tho cmtieror, by as- 
cribing it to any other reason than wnnt was pn;- 
tended— Drydcn, 

To this we may justly ascribe those jealousies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneasy to 
one another.— Rogers. 

The common people indeed were, if possible, morn 
eager than the public functionaries to bring the 
traitors to justice. This eagerness inny ]s>rlmps bn 
in part ascribeil to the great rewards promisiil by 
the royal proclamation. — Macaulay, History of 
England , ch. xxi. 

A few years later, tho rapid decomposition of 
Cromwell m own corpse was ascribed by many to a 
deadly potion administered in his medicine.— Ma- 
caulay, History if England, ch. iv. 
fc. As a quality. 

Ho which shall affirm such a ono is a truo Chris- 
tian, a true gentleman, Ac. is conceived to mlscrd# 
tniciicss of being uuLo all these.— Bishop Hall, 
Works, ii. 434: llMl. t , 

These perfections must Iw soraowbere, and there- 
fore may niucli bcU»*r be ascribed to God, in whom 
we stipiKXH) all other (lerfbctlona to meet, than io 
any thing else.— Arctdnshap TiUofson. 

Ascribe it not then to our severity, but to your 
own sinN, that wo refuse to admit the Abbot of 
Felix, whom yu call Archbishop of Karo. It wou « 
be a just offence to all Christian people If we should 
seem thus to sanction your iniquity in tho seizure 
Zara, by granting tho pall of an archbishop in that 
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city to a prelate of your nominatinh.— Milman, Wa- 
tery f]f iMt 'm Christianity, b. iz. eh. vii. 
Ascription. «. Act of ascribing ; thing as- 
cribed. 

Ky thin description his lAnaxagoras's] mens must 
needs be (lod. Yes, and so is it likewise by Ills as- 
cription ton. For hn nseriboth unto this mens the 
vefj^inaking of tho world.— Futfurby, Athmmastix, 

Though tho heathen templed and adored this 
drunken god, r Bacchus,] yet ono would tako their 
ascriptions to him to lie mutter or dishonour nnd 
mocks ; ns. his troop of mail women ; his elinriot 
drawn with tho lynx and tiger.— Fvlltham, Resolve*, 
p. N4. 

Although a woman, praised for her complexion, be 
Iraund in modesty to gainsay those prabs^j yet if 
the flro have given her a good colour, it is not 
thought prido to refrain contnulicliug, because the 
•'trout being natural to the lire, and requiring tio ex- 
ccllcnt predispositions in tho oljjeot, to refer those 
ascriptions to their cause is hold to justify the not 
rejecting them.— Moyle, Against Customary Swear- 
ing, p. 7«. 

Aaortptitloaa. adj. Capable of being, or 
liable to Ik*, ascribed ; ascribed. 

An aseriptitinus and supernuiuerary god.— Farin- 
don, Sermons, p. 82. 

Ash. s. [A.S. ««?.] Popular name of the 
Friixiiius excelsior. 

1. Tree so called. 

The ash fur nought unfit. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 
The mountain stirr’d its bushy crown, 

And, as tradition teaches, 

Young/wfo* pirouetted down, 

(Vtouelling with young liecchcs; 

And nriody-vine and ivy-wreath • 

Ran forward to Ills rhyming. 

And from the valleys underneath 

Ouue little copses climbing. 

Tennyson , Amphion. 

2. Wood of the ash. 

IjCt me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against 
My grained ash mi hundred times hath broke, 

And sear’d the moou with splinters. 

Sluikcsptar, Coriolanus, hr. il. 

Asb. ft. Set* A sites. 

Ash&me. v. a. Make ashamed. See Shame. 

It should liumbie, ashamo, and grieve us.— Jiar- 
nnr. Works, id. 417. 

Aab&med. adj. Touched with shame : (ge- 
nerally will) of before the cmise of shame 
if a mum, and to if a verb). 

profess pilMieklv Ihedoct rine of Jesus Christ, not 
being ashannd of 'the word nr (lod, or of any prac- 
tices enjoined by it. — Jeremy 'Qiylar, Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Living. 

One would have thought she would have stirr’d ; 
but strove 

With modesty. :m«l was a sham'd to move. Dryden 

This l have shadow'd, that you may not lie asha/netl 
of tlml hern, whoso protceliou you undertake.— 

Aahbud. s. Pud of the ash. 

hove, mijMTceived, 

A more ideal artist lie than all, 

Came, drew ymir peueil from you. made those eyes 
Marker tiian darkest pansies, and that linir 
Mure black than axhlaids in tiie front of March. 

T< nnyson, Thu < iardatvr's Daughter. 

Aalicoioured. adj. Coloured between brown 
and grey, like the bark of an ashen branch. 

Clay, ash-colarrnl, was part of a stratum which 
lav above (Jio strata of stone,— Hood ward, On Fos- 
sils. 

Aaheif. adv. On a shelf: (shelf meaning 
hahkn-rock). 

I will declare nnd make jilnine unto you by a 
familiar similitude, that wo jut not any more and 
run ashclf on such idolatry and very manifi'st Bor- 
corv..— liar nuir, Translation of Meza's Sermons, 
. P- 231. 

i adj. Made of ash wooil. 

At once he wtid, and threw 
Ilia ashen spear; which quiver’d os It llcw. 

Dryden, 

s. Remains of anything burnt. 

Some relicks would bo loft of it, aa when ashes 
remain of burned bodies.— Sir K. Digby, Treatise on 
the Nature if Rudies. 

This late dissension, grown between tho ]>oein, 
Duma under feign'd ashes of forg'd love. 

And will at lost break out into a flame. 

Shnkespear , , Henry V[. Part T. iii. 1. 

Ashes oontain a very fertile salt, and arc tlio best 
manure for cold Innas, If kept dry, that tlm rain 
doth not wash away their salt.— Mortimer, Hus- 
bandly. 

a. Of the body : (used in poetry for the car - 
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cam, from the ancient practice of burning 
the dead). 

l’oor koy-rnid figure of a holy king I 
l*ale ashes of the Iiounc of Tguieaster ! 

Thou bloodless remnant of lliut royal blood ! 

Shakes/iear, Richard HI. i. 2. 

To great ISeries I lieqiicnth 
A task of grief, Ills ornaments of death ; 

Lest, when the fab*s liis royal ashes claim. 

The (Irociou matrons taint my spotless name. . 

roj k>, Homer's Odyssey. 

b. Like many other words which arc natu- 
rally the mimes of a collection of objects 
rather than of any of the individual objects 
of which the collection is made, ashes is 
generally found in tin? plural number. In 
the singular, it is most properly used to de- 
note some particular kind or variety of ask, 
us cinder-ash in opposition to tobacco-ash. 

In addition to the ihree essential constituents 
above-mentioned, most of these materials contain 
small and variable proportions of sulphur, nitrogen, 
and inorganic matter, tho latter constituting, when 
tho substance is burned, what we call ash. When 
these substances are heated to redness they undergo 
decomposition, a considerable quantity of inflaui- 
liiaiilu gases mid wqxair iwing e\ulveil, wliilst a ru- 
sidun eonsisting of earlmii, or carton and ash, 
remaiiiH Is'liind in a solid form. -t’rv, Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mint s: Coal. 

Ashlar, s. [sec second extract.] Freestones 
as they come out. of the ipiurry, of different 
lengths, breadths, and thickness. 

Was it wise to quit I lie bosky verdures of Ilricnnc, 
and thy new ashlar cliAtcmi there, ami what it iield, 
for tliisP Suit were those shades and lawtiN; sweet 
the hymns of poetasters, thebluiidisliineiits of high- 
romred iinuxs.— Carlyle, French Ri volution, pt. i. 
b. iii. Hi. vii. 

[If any inquisitive foreigner should happen to learn' 
that our most superb public, edifices -St. i'aid’s. or 
York (.’allied ml, for example— are ashlrr-tcorki that 
is, constructed (as here defined) of stones ns they 
come from the quarry, what an elevated opinion lie* 
must form of English architecture! No one, ns far 
ns wo know, has attempted an etymology of this 
word, which seems to Is* confined to the llritish 
island: wo believe il to Ik? Celtic. Tho fiaelic is, 
cinch slma-thae (pronounced shred), i.e. stone laid 
in rows- from srrah, a row.- G'arncft, Philosophi- 
cal Essays, p. :ll. | 

Aab&re. ado. [on shore.] On shore; to 
Hu* shore. 

The pi Kir Englishman riding in (ho road, having 
nil Ihat he brought thither ashore, would have been 
undone. Sir IT. Raleigh. 

We may ns lionticss spend our vain command 
rpon 1 lie enraged soldiers in their spoil, 

As send precepts to the Leviathan 

To com** ashore. Sliakcspear, Henry V. iii. S. 

May thv billows rowl ashore 
The toryl, and the golden ore. Milton, Comus, 932. 

Moor'd in a Chian creek, ashore I went, 

And all the following night in Chios tqiciil. 

, Addison, Ooid. 

Aahtub. .v. T ub to receive ashes. 

Ur though thou choose nn ash-tub for thy bod. 

Quarles, Feast for Worms, p. 40. 

Ashy. adj. 

I. Ash-coloured; pale; inclining to a whitish 




Oft have I soon a timely parted ghost 
Otashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 

Shakes pear, Henry VI. Tart U. iii. 2, 

2. Turned into ashes. 

That self-begotten ldnl 
In the Arabian woods embost, 

That no second knows nor third. 

And lay ero while a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd, 

Revives, refiourishes, then rigorous most, 

When moat unactive deem'd. 

Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1699. 

Aihy-pale. adj. [two words.] Pale as 
ashes. 

Still is ho sullen, still ho low’rs and frets, 

’Twixt crimson sliame nnd auger, ashy-pale! 

Shakespettr, Venus and Adonis. 

Aside, adv. [on side.] 

1. To one side: (out of the peipendicttlar 
direction). 

The storm rush'd in, and Areite stood ngluwt : 

Tho flames were blown aside, yet shone they bright, 
Fonn’d by tho wind, and gave a rutiled light. 

Dryden. 

2. To another part : (out of the true direc- 
tion). 

He had no brother ; which though it be a com- 
fbrtablo thing for kings to have, yet It draweth the 
subjects' eyes a little aside —Macon, 


ASK A f Asntirnox 

A ° JV A (.Ahkvnck 

Without laying aside that dauntless vnlour which 
had h**eii the terror rtf every land from tin- Klto In 
tho J*yrcneos, tho Normans rapidly acquired nil, nnd 
more Hum all, tho knowledge nnd refinement, which 
they found in tine country when*, they settled.— 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. i. 

3. From the company : (ns, to sin*nk aside). 

Ho took him aside from tlm multitude- J/ar/r, 
vii. 33. 

Asinine, adj. [Lnt. asininvs, from asinus - 
ass.] Rcfonfriii£ to an ass. 

Vnushnll have more lido to drive our dullest nnd 
laziest youth, our Mocks and stulw. from the iullnito 
desire of such a hnppy nurture, than we have now 
to hale and drmr our choicest ami hopeftdlest wits 
to that asiuiur feast of sow-thistles and brambles — 
Milton, Tractate on Education. 

This one net 

or his. to let bis wife nut lo la* courted. 

And at :i price, proclaims bis asiuiur nature 
to loud, as 1 am weary of mv title to him. 

It. dmi son. The Devil is an Ass, 1. ti. 

'Tis the most asinine employ on earth. 

To la*ar tln-iii 1«*1| of piuvnfnge and birth, 

And eelm eouversatioiiH dull and dry, 

Emtollished with * lie said,' and ‘ So said I.* 

(harper, Conversation, 200. 

They jiet binned his majesty in the most lowly 
manner, to eommisernto their asinine miseries, if 
not lo coneludo nnd end them— Translation tf 
Jlocenlini, p. 2J2 : 

But to tlrnt most rational objection, the Hticklers 
for tho scheme of taxation returned this usinins 
answer. They said that the llritish government 
had a right to tax the colonists; and thnt it ought 
not to he withheld by paltry considenitioua of ex- 
pediency from enforcing its sovereign right against 
its refractory Nulijwts. -Austen, Province if Juris- 
prudence defined. 

Aik. [A.S: acsian.] 

1. Petition ; hep. ? 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll knwl down. 
Ami ask of thro forgiveness. 

Shnkespear, King Tsar, v. 3. 

We have notliing else to ask, but that 
Which you deny aln-ady. 

Shnkespear, Coriolanus, v. 3. 

Tn long jouniies, ask your master leave to give ale 
lo t he horses.— SiciJT. 

'With ./<>/*. 

Mv son. hast lliou sinueil ? do so no mon*. but ask 
pardon /nr tliv fonner sins. -Ecclcsiasticus,nx\. 1. 

If lie ask for bread, will ye give him a stone? - 
Matthew, vii. !». 

2. Demand; claim : (ask a price for poods). 

Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and I will 
give according as ye shall say unto me: hut give me 
the damm-1 to wife,— Genesis, xxxiv. 12. 

He saw iiis friends, who, whelm’d beneath the 
waves, 

Their funeral honours claim'd, and ask'd their quiet 
graves. Dryden, Virgil's ^Eneid. 

3. Question. 

O inhabitant of Arocr, stand by the way and espy, 
ask him that llieth.nud her that eseuiicth, and wiy, 
what is done ? ./. reminh, xlviii. 19. 

4. Enquire: (with nj'ter). 

He said, wliereforo is it that tlion dost ask after 
my name? And ho blessed him there.— Genesis, 
xxxii. 29. 

With Ji/r. 

Stand yo in the wnvs, and see, and ask for the old 
paths, when* Is tin* good way, and walk therein, and 
ye shall find rest for your souls.— Jeremiah, vL 16. 

With of. 

For ask now o/the days that aro pnst, which worn 
Ik* fore thee, winee the day that thnt m-atwl man 
U)h)u the earth, nnd nsk from the ono side of heaven 
unto tho other, whether there hath been any such 
tiling os this great thing is, or hath been heard like 
it. -Lkuterommy, iv. 88, 

5. Require. 

As it is a gn-at point of art, when our matter re- 
quires it. to enlarge and veer out nil sail : so to take 
it in and contract it, is no less praise when the ar- 
gument doth ask it. -It. Jan son. 

The administration iinsses into different hands at 
the end of two months, which contributes to dis- 
patch : but any exigence of state asks a much longer 
time to conduct any design to its maturity.— Ad- 
dison. 

As physical lu necessary. 

A lump of ore in tho bottom of a mine will Ini 
stirred by two men’s strength ; which, if you bring 
it to thu top of the earth, will ask six men to stir it. 
—Macon. 


adv. Asquint; sidewuys; ob- 
liquely. 

Zelmanc, kwping a countenance askance, as she 
understood Idm not, told him, it became her evil.— 
Sir P. Sidney. t 1 

Ills wanniah eyes upon them bent askance, 

And when he saw their Julwifrs well succeed, 

Ho wept ter rage, aud threaten’d dire 

ltt 
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A&KU'NT 
AttFKttATl j 

Some say, hi* hid life angels turn askance 
Tin* poll* of earth, twine ten degrees. and more, 
From the sun's axle; 1 1 icy with hilMinr push'd 
Oblique the cent rick glnls*. , 

Milton, Paradise Tmt, x. 608. 
Aside the devil turn’d 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them askance, imd to himself thus plain’d. 

Ibid., iv. 1502. 

[lVrlmps the connection _ with scant, scanty, mny Im 
illustrated by comiinrison with It. scar so ■ nr» gtiere 
" i obliquely; scar so, scarce, scanty, 


swan, to strike 

Rtiniry. I Hi. schaers, a razor; shners nf chert n, to 
shave close : schacrs. close, stimry. hardly. The' 
hindanjentni ideals that of skim mi tiff transversely ; 
aloiur a surface, and so moving close to it, us opposed 1 
to striking it direct; then through the notion nr «, i.\. n , rn 
closeness expressing lightness. Hcantiness, want. It. 1 l . „ . 1U * 

sehaneio. athwart, across, against the grain ; scan- , 
care, scinsare. to turn aside, slip aside, walk by; 1 
causa re, to hulk, avoid by going aside or aslope, to 
step nside.— Florio. Perhaps from canto, a side. ! 

J*iedm. U-scant, per hrscans. aslojH*, the prolix brs 
siirnifying inequality, irregularity. It is however 

.. ..^1. — *1^41..^ h. 


AS PE 

A re a’t t his hour asleep ! 0 gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, how have l frighted thee I 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part II. iii. 1. 
If a man watch too long, it is odds but ho will 1U11 
asleep.— Rteon, Essays. 

Thus done the tnles, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull'll asleep. 

Milton, VA tlcgro , 115. 
The diligence of trade, and noiseful gnin, 

And luxury limn* late asleep were lain : 

Ml was the night’s, and, in her silent reign, 

No sound th<* rest of nature did invade. Dryden. 
There is no dilfercnce lietween u person asleep 


nnd in nil apoplexy, Imt that the one can is* awaked 
and the oilier ejuumt. Arbuthnof , On the Suture 
and ('twice of Aliments. 


The earth shall n*store those that arc asleep in 
her - 2 Esilras. vii. 32. 

i would nut have you to lx* ignorant, brethren, 
roneerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow 
not even at others which have no 1 io|hj. I Thessa- 
Ion in ns, iv. l.i. 


north remarking that there is n numerous class i if Aslope, tuh. [on slope.! With declivity; 

forms related to some of the foregoing m the siimi* . |. i J 

way ns It. cambiare to ranpiarc, to ehniigi*. Tims OlMiqiii'ly. 


way ... 

It. asehembo, pnrnllel with nsvheneio, aslant, (wAr/a- i 
bmre, or K. to seamhte, with It. nschinciarv, to go 
awry : K. to scamp (to scamp his work, to do it in an 
insufficient, su|M*rfleial manner), with scant : skimp - ! 
ing, scanty, (said of dress whciircut too short or 
narrow for the person— Hnlliwell), with skinching ■ 

( ski nr h , to give scant measure— Hall.). To this 1 
modification must ho referred Gr. vkhhPos, crooked, . 

Celtic cam, crooked, awiy, and prulmblv Icel. ! 
skammr, short,— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English a«iAit m!c 
Etymology.'] 

Ask&nt. adv. Obliquely ; on one side. 

At tlds Achilles roll'd his Airious eyes, 


Fixjd ou tlie king asJtaunf j^uid thus replies,^ 


Set them not upright, but aslope, a reasonable 
depth under the ground . — Ha con. Essays. 

Tile curse aslope 

Glanc'd on the ground; with kibour 1 must enrn 
My bread : what harm ? Idleness Imd been worse : 
My lalmur will sustain me. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 1053. 
The knight did stoop 

And sate on further side ashqm. Jtntler , Ifudibras. 

In a heavy sluggish manner. 

lture. 

[He] drags on muddy shore his boat, 

Tlint comes aslug against the slrenm. 

Fothcrby, Atheomastix, p. 8SH. 
A»p. s. [I .nt. nxpis . J Venomous serpent, 
of which fhe bite was supposed to cause 
death without pain. 

High-minded Cleoput ra, that with stroke 
Of aspi'-s nI ing herself did kill. 

Rltenscr, Faerie Queen, i. v. 56. 
Scorpion, and asp, and ntuphisliama dire. 

Anil dipsns. Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 524. 


(), Impudent. Dry den, llomer's Iliad, i. 

Since the space, that Ties on either side 
The solar orb, is without limits wide. 

Grant that the sun had happen’d to prefer 
A w*at askaunt, but one diameter: 

Lost to the light by that unhappy place. 

This globe hud laid a frozen lonesome moss. 

Sic It. Itlackmore. 

Asker. 8. One who asks : (as a petitioner ). ! 

Have you 

Fro now denied the ash r't nnd now again j Aip. 8. Silinc as A s pO II. 

On him that did nut ask. hut mock, licstow. | The nspen or asp tn*e hath leaves much Hie same 

Shnhsjniic, ('oriolanus, ii. 3. i with the poplar, only much smaller, and not so 
The greatness of the nsker, mid tin* smallness of white.— Mortimer. 

^ bom " ul,U ' i ''" t t0 r " fore “ hU j Aip&l.tliii*. [l-nt.] Thorny shrub of 

As nn runmnr. j unrertnin s|k .ws. 

Kverv asker l>eing satisfied, we may conclude, Hint : 1 gave a sweet smell ike cinnamon and 

nil their conceptions of being in a place are the : thus, and 1 yinlded a pleasant odour like the Inst 

same ,— Sir K. Higby, Treatise on the Mature of. myrrh.— Leclesmsticns, xxiv. 15. 

JMies. I Asp&ratpiB. s. [Lut.] Vegetable so called 


Aik^w. ndr. 

I. Aside: (with cnntnnpt or rnrij). 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 

Then is my soul with life nnd love inspir’d : 

Hut when ye lowrn, or look on me askew. 

Then do I die. Spenser, Sonnets, 7. 

He looked asens upon him, as one ho envied nrj 
hated .— Jlishop Patrick, Commentary uni Samiul, 
xviii. 0. 

Then take it, Sir. as it was writ, 

Nor look askew at what it snith ; 


'There's no petition in it. 


(Asparagus officinalis). 

Asparagus affects till 1 urine with a fetid smell, 
cspeeinlly if cut when they are white : and therefore 
have lieen su-qweb'd by some physicians, us not 
friendly to the kidneys; when they arc older, and 
liegin to ramify, they lose this quality ; but then 
they are not so agreeable. —Arbuthnof, On the Na- 
| turn and Choice of Aliment s. 

[Aspect (in the older writers Aspect), s. 
[Lut. aspect us.] 


2. Obliquely : (out of the regular way). 

All things are now discovered to proeml askue, 
the round world and all.— Guyton, Motes on lion 
Quixote, p. 30. 

\Askew. Awry. Gr. inraiov, Lat. screens, properly ob- 
lique, then left, on the left hand; Icel. sknfr, Dan. 
skier, G. schecf. Perhaps related to share, from the 
notion of skimming the surface (see Askance), nnd 
pmlmhly connected with Gr. .TjrnAijm, unequal, 
obliqut, vkoAioc, distorted, ((ocnAAu, aicnAtvu, to 
scrape V) G. schiel, oliliqun, schielen. to squint; Du. j 
Schuins, oblique; K. squint ; Icel. skackr, oblique. 
Wedgwood, Dictionary if English Etymology.] 

Ail&ke. v. a. llcmit ; mitigate ; slacken. 

Hut this contiminl, cruel, civil war, 

No skill can stint, nor reason run aslnke. Spenser. 

Liberty of s|M*aking— is but a slender revenge for 
so gn*nt a wrong ns ill gmernment ; yet such as, by 
giving vent to tin* boiling fumes of list nil, doth 
evaporate and aslake that heat, which otherwise 
would flanie out into lire and mischief .— Sir E. 
Samiys, State of Jteligion. 

Aftl&nt. adv. Obliquely ; on otic side ; slant- 
ingly. 

lie fell ; the tdiAft ! 
Drove through his neck aslant ; lie spurns the , 
ground. 

And thofeoul issues through the wrnon's wound. 

llryden, 

Aaletp. adv, [on islccp]. 

!• Sleeping ; ut rest ; into sleep. 

■ . JJpw many thounands of my poorest subjects 
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Prior. 1. Look; air; apponrnnee ; countenance. 


[ lime presented the tongue under a double 
asjnvt, Kiieli as may justify the definition, thnfc it is 
the ls ?d nnd worst i»art.— Dr. //. More, Government 
of the Tongue. 

They lire, in my judgement, tho imago or picture 
of a grot ruin, and have the true asprvt of a world 
lying in its rubbish. — T. Ilurnet, Theory of the 
Jin rlh. 

Those eyes of thine from mine lutve drawn salt 
tears, 

Sham'd their aspects with storo of childish drops. 

Shukespear, Richard III, L 2. 
.1 am Tearful : wherefore frowns he thus? 

'Tis his asjHi t of terrour. All’s not well. 

Id, Henry VIII. V. 1. 
Yet had his w/wW nothing of severe, 

Hut such ii fnee as promis'd him sineen*. Ttryden. 

Then shall thy Graggs (and let me call him mine) 
On the cast ore another l'ollio shine; 

Villi asjiect open shall erect his head. Pope. 

Fairer tlinn fairest, in his fiiiniug eye, 

Vliose sole aspect In; counts felicity. Spenser. 

Vlicn an envious or an amorous aspect (loth in- 
fect the spirits of another, there is joined tmth affis> 
tioii and imngi nation.— JIaeon, Natural History. 

2. Frontage towards any point; view; posi- 
tion; relation. 

The setting sun 

Slowly descended : and, with right aspect, 

Against Hie eastern gato of paradise 
Levell’d his evening rays. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 541, 

I have built a strong wall, Aieed to tho south 
aspect with brick.— Swift. ( 


A S r E 

Tlie light got from the opposite arguing* of men 
of pnrls, shewing the different sides of things, and 
their various aspects and prolmhilities, would be 
quite lost, if every ouo were obliged to say after the 
speaker.— Locke. 

S. In Astrology. Relative situation of the 
heavenly bodies considered as favourable 
or unfavourable. 

There's some ill planet reigns; 

T must bo fiat ieut (ill the heavens look 
Vitli an aspect more favourable. 

Shakesfwar, Winter's Tale. ii. 1. 

Not unlike that which aMtrnlugors call a conjunc- 
tion of planets, of no very benign aspect the ouc to 
tlie other.— Sir 11. IVotfon. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they prescrib'd ; to lir other five 
Their plauclary motions, nnd asiuvts. 

In scxtilc, square, and trine, ami opjHmilc. 

Milton, Pararlise Lost, x. 656. 

Why does not every single star shed a separate 
influence, and havo aspects with other stars of their 
own constellation Heathy, Sermons. 

Aspect, v. a. Behold. Obsolete, 

Happy in their mistake, those people whom 
The northern pole aspects ; whom fear of death 
(The greatest of all human fears) no’er moves. 

Sir \V. Temple. 

Aipftotable. adj. Visible; being the object 
of sight. Hare, 

He was the solo eause of this aspcetable and per- 
ceivable universal.— Sir W. Raleigh. 

To this use of informing us wliut is in this aspect- 
able world, we shall And tho eye well fitted.— Ray, 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Creation. 

Thenntiftice to this is your lawyer’s face, a con- 
tracted, subtle, ami intricate thee, niff of ouirkB and 
turnings, a lbbyruithean inee, now angularly, now 
circularly, every way aspeeUd. — B. Jonson, Cyn- 
thia's Revels. 

Aspcction. s. Molding; view. Hare. 

A Moorish queen, upon aspcction of the picture 
of Andromeda, conceived and brought forth a fair 
one. Sir T. Jlrownr. 

Aspen. 8. [A.S. «.vp.] Species of poplar 
(I’onulus trenudft). 

The builder oak, sole king of forests nil, 

Tho aspen, good lor staves, the cyjiress fdneral. 

Spenser. 

His hand did qunke 

A ml tremble like a leafy aspen green. Id. 

Hut hem will sigh thine alder tree, 

And here thine asinn shiver ; 

And hens by thee will lmin the lice, 

Fur ever and for ever. Tennyson, A Farewell. 

Aspen, adj. Belonging to, made of, or re- 
sembling, the aspen tree. 

Oh I hail the monster seen those lily hands 
Tremble like aspen leaves Upon a lute. 

ShnkesTH-ar, Titus Andronieus, ii. 5. 

No gale ilislurlm the trcies, 

Nor aspen leaves confess t he gentlest breeze. Gay. 

Poore aspen wretch, neglected thou, 

Hath’d in a eold quicksilver sweut, wilt lie, 

A verier ghost than 1. 

Donne, Poems, The Apparition. 
Her tongue still chats of this mid that; 

Than as pine leaf it wags more fast ; 

And us she talks she knows not what, 

There issues many a truthless blast. H. Gifford. 

Asper. adj. Rough; rugged. Same a* 
As pro. Hare. 

All Imiso nol«*s, or very treblo notes, givo an asper 
Bound ; for Hint tlie liase striketli more air tiuni it 
can well strike equally.— Bacon. 

Asperate, v. a. [Lut. asperatus \ part, of 
aspe.ro = roughen, j 

1. Roughen ; make rough or uneven. * 

Those corpuscles of colour, Insinuating themselves 
into all the isires of tin; Ixsly to bo dyed, may aspe- 
rate its sujKTlicies, according to tlie bigness aud 
texture of the eorpuselos.— Boyle. 

2. That this is ust*d as an English word we 
have already seen. It is also used ns a 
compound, e. g* exasperate. If Uie cuta- 
chresis were not inveterute, it might be ad- 
vantageously restored as a substitute for 
the word Aspirate, us applied to the 
sound of certuin letters in Grammar. The 
distinction between sounds like the j in 
father , the v in vat, the th in thin, the th 
in there, the sh in shine, and the z iu azure , 
as compared with that of the so-culled 
lencs (i. e. p, h, t, a, s, and z) is Greek. The 
word by which it is expressed is fidav, as 
opposed to if/lXou. Of tdav the Latin equi- 
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talent is asper. Yet the English rendering Aipfcrtlon. «. 
is not atpcrate but aspirate, as if the differ- 1. Sprinkling. 


ASP I 


dice were formed by the insertion of the 
aspirate A. Phonetically, however, this is 
not the case. The trnc aspirates of p, t, k , 
are the ph in haphazard , tne th in nuthooh , 
and the kh in inkhorn. Whence the con- 
fusion ? In Latin the Greek <;> was spelt by 
ph ; the Greek 0 by th; the Greek \ hy ch. 
Hence, the presence of an A, though non- 
existent. was simulated. See Aspirate. 

A breathing is an as/mrate ; the power ofthc (im'k, 
I'lfrv is asperate.- -Hr. R, G. Latham, English Lan- 
guage, pt. iii. eh. v. 

Aspergeoire. s. [Fr.] Implement for 
sprinkling holy water. 

For the oluipel they received two cruets of silver 
gilt, weighing nine oumtu ; an holv-watcr-stop and 
aspergeoire of silver parcel-gilt, weighing more than 
eigl i louu ounces.— T. IVarton, Life of Eir T. Pope, 
p. 1211. 

Aspfcrtty. 8. [Fr. axpcrittt ; Lut. asperitas , , 
from asper * rough.] 

1. Unevenness ; roughness. 
a. Of surface. 

Sometimes the pores and aerifies of dry liodies 
aro so incommensurate to the jiarticles of the liquor, 
that they glide over the surface.— Hoyle. 

Harshness of prommeintion. 


If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies, 

No sweet asjrrsion shall the heav'iM let fall, 

To make this contract grow. 

Ehakcspcnr, Tempest, iv. 1. 

It exhibits a mixture of new eonceits ami old; 
whereas the instauration gives the new unmixed, 
otherwise than with soiuo little aspersion of tju* old, 
Ibr taste's sake.— Bacon. 

2. Calumny; censure. 

Not casting any aspersion on their religion, but 
ready to inainlain iny own.- Bishop Hull, Smvial- 
tics of his Life. ■ 

The same aspersions of the king, and tlio sluin' 
grounds of a reliellion — Dryden. 

And if, at present, every candid critic would la; 
ashamed to east whok*snU! aspersions on the entire 
body of pi*ofessional leachers, mueli more is such 
censure unbecoming in reference to the nneieut 
sophists, who wen* distinguished from each other by 
stronger individual | iccul iar i t les Unite, History of 
(•recce, pt. ii. eh. Ixvii. 

Asph&lte. s. [Lot. asphaltum. ] 
or imitation, of bitumen. 

Minto Square, firent (‘live Street, Warren Street, 
Hastings Slrvefc, Oehlerlony riaee, I’lnssy Square, 
Assnye Terrace (‘(.'aniens was a felicitous wonl 
nota]iplied to si uceo houses with asnhaUe tcrraci's 
in front, so early ns 1N27J — who does not know 
thi*se respectable iibodes of the retired Indian aris- 
tocracy, and tlio quarter which Mr. Wonham cnlls 
the Ulnek 11010,111 a word { — Thackeray, Vauity 
Fair, eh. ix. 


Vitriol y, 


Of sound. 

Wo cannot suppose that lie is* entirely fns* from ^ ... 

those dissonancos and asperities, which still nd - 1 Asphaltic. adj. (iimimv ; bitiiimuous. 
liereil to the general character ami state of our die- Ami wit li asphalt irk slime, broad ns the gate, 

tion— 2i IVarton, History t\f English Poetry, iii. 62. Deep to the roots of hell th.- gather'd beach 

C. Of temper. Mofosencss; sourness; crab- They fasten'd. ^ Milfoil, Paradise Lost x. 208. 

Asphiltu*. s. Kind of pitch. 


badness. 

The charily of the one, like kindly exhalations, 
will doseend in showers of blessings ; but tbc rigour 
and as/nrity of the other, in a severe doom upon ! 
ourselves.-- Hr. II. MorefJoverumrntof the Tongue. \ 

Avoid all unseemliness and asperity of carriage ; 
do nothing that may argue a peevish or frowurd 
spirit. -Rogers. 

The orators of the opposition declaimed against 
him with great nnimiiliou and asperity.- -Macaulay, 
History of England, v. 3l». 

2. Sharpness. 

The asperity of tartarom salts, and the ilery acri- 1 
mony of alknline wilts, irritating ami wounding the ; 
nervi*s, prnduco nascent passions, and anxieties in . 
tlic soul. - Ilishop Berkeley, Eiris, § 8(1. j 

Aaperly, or Aaprely. nth. llougbly ; I 


Many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and impfialtiis, yieldid light 
As from a sky. Milton , Paradise Lost, i. 727. 

Asphodel. 8. Asphodel us lutcus : (a plant 
sacred to Proserpine). 

Jty those happy souls who dwell 
In yellow mends of asphtnlel. Pope. 

Others in Klyiiau valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs lit last oil lasts of asphodel, 

Tt nnyson. The Lotos- Eaters. 

In ( 'tmht rtf. Side dish so 


Aflpic. s. [?] 

called. 

Aspic, or clear savoury jelly. 
cry. 


- Miss Acton, Cook- 


sharply. Obsolete. jAsplck. s. Name of an African serpent 

Swimming unto the ships, [they] enforced their , {(’olllber A$l>is) 
enemies to strike on Inml, and then* assnulted them | ' \... ... . , Slll j _. lrn 

•o nsprely, that the captain of thn Romans might , a n)i nVt lie frrv immiicn of Lb ”*** 

easily take theiu.-AVr T. Elyot, The Oowrnoar, fol. ■ n,,msU n ot 11,0 ll, * arl ’ Addisi))U 

Aspirant. 8. Cniididntp. 

1 require then in our young aspirant to the name 


Asperous. adj. Uneven. Obsolete. 

Mack and white lire the most asperov* ami un- 
equal of colours ; so like, that it is liard to distin- 
guish them ; black is the. most rough.— Hoyle. 

They [cells of hermits] are nil built in the rocks, 
and luiw a craggy and asperous ascent to them. - 
Sir P. R yea tit. Present Elate of the Greek and Ar- 
menian Chnrefus, p. 243. 

Asp6rse. v. a. [Lat. asper sus , part, of 
aspergo sprinkle.] • 

^1. Sprinkle over. 

Tour scorn 

Makes mo appear more abject to myself, 

Than all diseases I have tastisl yet 
Had power to asjn-rsc upon me. 

J Icy wood, Challenge for Beauty. 

Horn lio used to hunt ; and at tho M of a deer, 
whem be would be sun- to lie present, emhrcw bis 
haftds in tho blood of it, hihI therewith as/terse mid 
Hprluklo the attendants.— Heath, Flagellum, p. my. 

2- Bespatter with censure or calumny. 

In the business of Ireland, liesides tlio oppor- 
tunity to asperse the king, they wore safe enough.— 
Lord Clarcmlon. 


Curb that iui|H>tu< ns tongue, nor rashly vain, 
And singly mail, asperse the sav'reigu reign, 


Pope. 


Unjustly poets wc asperse, 

Truth shines the brighter clad in verse. 

And here 1 solemnly protest 1 have no intention 
to vilify or asperse any one : for tlio' everything is 

copied from the hook' of Nature, and scarce a rim- 11I1 „„ . „ 

Tl \ r'J : , « ilh 


and hminurs of an English senator, that his mind lie 
early and tlmroughl.i seasoned with the principles of 
virtue and religion. Bishop Hurd, 

In a low state of morals as to sexual intemiurse, 
ill nu order remitted finm all classes ofsiN'iely, not 
tilted by men or tried and imiturisl religion; in an 
order crowded by aspirants after its wealth, }»o\\i>r, 
emu | mm live ease, privileges, immunities, public esti- 
mation; in an order Kti|iei‘inr to, or dictating public 
opinion (if public opinion made itself heard; ; in a 
jN'rimiiient oilier, in which the degeneraev of one 
age would goon increasing in the next, till it pro- 
duml some stern reaction; in nit order compara- 
tively idle, without social duties or intellectual 
jiursiiits; in an order not sec I udi si in the desert, hut 
ofticinlly brought into the closest ami most conlideii- 
liai relations as instructors nud nd\ isersof tin; oilier 
sex.it was impossible to maintain real celibacy; ami 
the practical alternat '.ve lay la-l wis*n seen*! uuirrinue, 
concubinage without the form of liiiirriage, or u 
looser nud ninreisirruptiiig intercourse between the 
sexes . — M ihnuit. History of Lit in Christianity, b. vii. 
ch. i. 

Aaplrate. r. a. [Lnt. aspirntus , from as/>{- 
ro = l)n»atlu'.] Pronounce with tispirutioii : 
(ns horse , house, hog). 

Kvia, saith (’lemeiis, if it lie aspirated lie via. sig- 
nilles. in thn Hebrew tongue, a female serpent: 
wliero thn gmid man calls the Chaldis* tongue the 
ITebn'W ; for in the llelin w ldo not llnd such n word 
for a serpent . — Lightfmt, Miscellanies, p. ItHI, 


from my own i — — , 

have uwhJ the utmost care to olweure the iiersons, | 
by such different elrcumstam^s, degrees, and colours, 
that it will lie impossible to guess at them with any 
degree of certainty : and if it ever Itaupcm otherwise, 
it Is only where the fkilure characterized is so minute, 
that it h a foible only which the party himself may 
laiigh at as well os any other.— Ridding, Adventures 
<u Joseph Andrews, prvflice. 

VOL. I. 


For their lining pervious, you may rail them, If 
you please, imrspimte; but yet they an; not aspi- 
rate, i. e. with such an aspiration as A.— Holder, Ele- 
ments qf Epeech. 

Aaplrate. #. Mark to denote an aspirated 
sound ; sound itself. See Asperate. 

Wo must correct then twenty authors who have 

T 


A P T f Akpkraboixu 

-V O 1 1 (AsriKIMJ 

it in the compound oimfl.u' nml uirqO^ga; and not, 
as tho aspirate would require it, and 

difnjSri go..— Bentley, To He. Mead. 

[The Lat. aspirare is also mail for the strong brcnlbing 
employi d ill proifouueing the letter h, t lic»e« called 
the asjiiratc , a term, etymologically unconnected with 
the nilrilus asper of the bit m graimiiariaiiH,— tVedg- 
t wood. Dictionary qf English Etymology.'] 

Aaptratlon. s. 

1. Breathing after ; ardent wish: (used gene- 
rally of a wish for spiritual blessings). 

A Mini inspired with thn warmest aspirations 
after celestial beatitude, keeps its powors attentive. 
-Watts. 

2. Act of aspiring to, or desiring, something 
high and great. 

’Tis lie ; T ken the manner of Ids gait ; 

He rises on his toe: that Npirit of liis 
In aspiration lilts him from tho earth. 

Ehakcspear, Troths and Crcssida, iv. 5. 

3. Proniincialion of a vowel with a strong 
emission of breath. 

U in only a guttural aspiration, o. a more ford bio 
impulse of tlu* lirwith from tho lungs.— Holder, Ele- 
ments of Eiuivh. 

Aspire, r. n. 

1. Desire with eagerness; pant after some- 
thing hightr : (with to), • 

Most excellent lady, no expectation in others, 
nor hope in hituself, could aspire to a higher mark, 
than to lie thought worthy to be praised by you.— 
Eir P. Sidney, 

His father's grave counsellors, by whoso means ho 
had aspired to the kingdom, ho cruelly tortured.— 
Knot tvs. 

Hence springs that universal strong desire, 

Which all men have of immortality ; 

Not dome few spirits unto this thought aspire, 

Hut all men's minds in this united be. 

Sir J. Davies. 

Horace did tie er aspire to epic Isiys : 

Nor lofty Maro stoop to lyriu lays. 

Lord Roscommon. 

Till then n helplAs, hopeless, homely swain, 

I sought not freedom, nor n spir'd to gain. Drydon. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring t ) lie angels, men rdiel. Pope. 

While English warriors, leaving liehind them llai 
devastated provinces of Frame, entered Valladolid 
in triumph, and spread terror to tho gates of 
Florence, English poets depicted In vivid tints all 
the wide variety of human manners and fortunes, 
and English Hunkers nspirtd to know, or dnml to 
doubt, w hen* bigot had Wn content to w onder and 
believe. Mjcaulay, History of England, ell. i. 

With ujh t\ 

Tluise an* raised above sense, nml aspire after 
immortality, w Im believe the peria tnal dumlion of 
their souls.- Archbishop Til tot son. 

Then* is none of iis but who would tie thought, 
throughout the whole course of h'i life, to aspire 
ajhr immortiilit.i . —Bishop A/fcrhury. 

2. Rise; tower; point upwards. 

Whose atoms do the one down, sidownys, bear. 
And th' oilier make in pyramids aspire. 

Eir J. Davies, / iii mortality of the Soul, § 4. 

Aspire, v. a. Aspire to ; attempt, llurc. 

Who dare aspire this journey with r stain. 

Hath weight will force him headlong back ngnin. 

J tonne. Pm ms, p. 1st. 

That galJnut spirit hath nspind tho clouds. 

Ehakispair, Romeo and Juliet, iii. 1. 

Aspirement. Art. of aspiring. Hare. 

The only menus | light] by w hich each mortal eyu 
Sends mevu Hirers to t lie wide lirmaiiient ; 

That to the longing soul brings presently 
High cMiilcmpIntiou and deep wonderment : 

Jty which uspinnunt sho her wings displays. 

Braver, Lingua, 3. (1, 
Aspirer. s. One who amhitionsly strives to 
be greater than he is. 

They ween'd 

To win the mount of Hod; and on his throne, 

To set the envier of his state, tho proud 
Aspirer ; but their thoughta prnv'd foml and vain. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 

I And not that he did nut up for advancement, 
during Henry tho Eighth's time, though a vnxt 
aspirer and provident storier. — A’uuhIoh, Frag - 
menta Regalia, Leicester, 

Aspiring, verbal alts. Aspiration; desire 
of something great. 

Tho ambitions and aspirings of tho worldling.— 
Hammond, Sermons. 

With to . 

Having quite loot not only all inclination and 
aspirings to knowledge and virtue, hid likewise all 
courage and bravery of mind to nrnver theiranciout 
freedom and honour.— Uowll, Letters, ii. 57. 
Aspiring, part . adj, Anfbitious. 

When, at length, many aspiring nobles liad per- 
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tolled on the field of tattle nr hy thh hands of the i 
executioner, when ninny illustrious houses luul dis- 
appeared for ever frenn history, when thosn great 
families which n'lnniued lnul Wen exhausted and 
sobered hy calamities, it wn.*» universally acknow- 
ledged that the clniins of nil the contending I'lan- 
tageuetN wen* united in the house of Tudor. —Mac- 
aulay, History of England, eh. i. 

Aaport&tton. a. [L:it. tixpartatih, - onix , from 
1 porto furry.] Carriage ; net of currying 
or conveying. 

A tare removal from the place when* tho thief 
found the gisuls, is n sullieient asportation or car- 
rying nwn.v. Sir ft'. /Hurl-stone. 

' Aiprs. atlj. See As per. 

What dun* nml r tsprr strokes 1 have wen them 
give nnd receive to-duy —History of Oliver of Cas- 
tillo. 

Asquint, ndv. Obliquely ; not in the straight 
line of vision. 

A single guide may direct the way tatter than five 
Imndn'd, who have contrary views, or look asquint, 
or shut their eyes.- Swift. 

Used fujumth't hj. 

Thereto he answered not, lint looked as it were 
nsf/uiut at it. — rtw, llook f Martyrs , Life of ; 
Rogers. 

If Herod the Great lmd 1>oen or 

eaten up of worms, and hy the judgement of Cod 
too; is it to In* thought that this judgement looked 
ast/vint upon all the rest of this king's enormities, 
and cast a fidl eye only on the massacre of the 
children ? - ( inyory , Post ho inn, p. ion : 1*150. 

Ass. x. [A.S. Animal so culled (Equus 
Asians). 

You have among you many a purchas’d slavo, 
'Which, like your assis. and your dogs and mules, 
You use in anjivt and in slavish part. 

Because you Isuight them. 

Shakcsjwar, Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 
Metaphorically , . Dull fellow ; dolt. 

1 do liegin to* |M*m*ivc that- 1 am made nn as*. 

Shakesjiear, MerrjL J Vur* of Wiudsor, V. 5. 
That such a crafty mother 
Should vield the world this ass .’—a woman that 
Bears all down with her hrain ; and yet her son 
Cannot lake two from twenty for his heart. 

And leave eighteen. Id., Cymhtlme, ii. 1. 

Assif&y. a. [?] Dart, or javelin, chiefly used 
by the Cadres. 

Denote tho Saracen and Hungarian invasion hy 
darker-ensanguined tints, hy crossed assagnys, 
scimitars, or arrows— Sir F. Pal grave, History of 
Englmd and of Sormandy, i. 420. 

Assail, v. a. [Fr. assailier; from Lat. ad 
= tO| on, snfiu - leap, meuning spring upon 
anyone.] Attack in a hostile manner; as- 
sault. ; fall upon : invade. 

So when he suw his llatt'riug arts to fail. 

With greedy force ho 'gun the fort L' assail. 

Si tenser, Faerie Queen 
My gracious lord, hero in the parliament, 

Let m assail the family of Vork. 

Shakes /tear, Henry 17. Part III. 1, 1, 
How have 1 fear'd your fate ! lmt ft*ar’d it most, 
When love assail'd you on tho Libyan coast. 

Dryden . 

All bonks he reads, and nil he reads assails, 

From Dryden 's Failles down to D - y’s Tales. Hope. 

Ill vain Thalestris with reproach assails ; 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails If Td. 

They nssaihd him with keen invective: they os- 
sailed him with still keener irony: hut they round 
that neither invective nor irony could move him to 
any thing lmt nn unforced smile nnd a goodluunourcd 
curse; nml they at length threw down tho lash, 
acknowledging that it was impossible to make him 
feel.— Macaulay, History of England, eh. xx. 

Assailable, atlj. Capable of being assailed. 
Bimquo and his Fleams* lives,— 

But in thorn nature’s copy's not eternn.— 

There’s comfort yet, they are assailable. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, ill 2. 

Assailant, *. One who assails. 

The same was so well encountered by tho defen- 
dants, that tho obstinacy of tho assailants did but 
increase tho loss.-- Sir J. llayicard. 

I’ll put myself in poor and mean attiro, 

And with a kind of uirber smirch iny face, 

Tho like do you ; so shall wc pass along, 

And never stir assaila ids. \ 

Shakcsjtcar, As you like it, i. 3. 1 
It might seem almost a simultaneous rising: 
though the active assailants wero few. tho feelings 
of tho whole people were with them— Milman, His - 
toruff Latin Christianity, b. x. eh. ii. 

Tlihi second conflict was long and bloody. Tho 
assailant^ again forced nn entrance into the village. 
They were again driven out with immense slaughter, 
and showed little inclination t o return to tho charge. 
—Macaulay, History of England . eh. xx. 

Nor did tho Church grudge this extensive power 
to our princes. By them she had been called into 
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existence, mimed through a fooblo inflmey, guarded 
from tapists on one side nnd from Puritans on the 
other, protected against tari laments Which bore her 
no good will, nnd avenged on literary assailants 
whom she found it hard to answer.— Macaulay, Ilis- 
tory of England, c\\> i. 

Assailant, atlj. Attacking; invading. 

And as cv’ning dragon came, 

Assailant on tho perched roosts 
Of tame villutiek fuwl. 

' Milton, Samson Agonistss, 1608. 

Assaller. a. One who assails. 

PnllnriiiiH heated, so pursued our assailen, that 
one of them slew him.— Sir V. Sidney. 

Assailing, part. (u{j. Attacking. 

She will not, stay the siege of loving terms, 

Nor bide th’ encounter of assailing eyes. 

Shakespear, Romeo and Juliet, 1. 1. 
Assailment. a. Attack. Hare, 

His most frequent assailment was tho head-ache. 

— Johnstm, Li/e if Pofte. 

Assort, a. [Fr. rA*«/f.] In Law . Clear* 
mice of wood ; disforestnient. 

Freedom froin assart is nn exemption from a fine 
or |M*iialty for so doing.— Hum, History tf West- 
moreland and V umhcrltmtl , Glossary. 
lAssarf. A cleared place in a wood. rr. assart. Mid. 
LaLerartnin, i.ssurfnm, assart ttm,sar turn. ' Essarta 
vulgo dieuutur- ipmnilo furcst/c, neumra, vel du- 
inela qmclitat -sueeiduntur, quihus suceisis elm- 
died ns evnlsis, term snbvertitur et excolilur.' (Lib. 
Nrnreli. in Due.) *Kt quicquid in toto territorio 
taussiniaco diruptum et cxstirpatuiu esl qmsl vulgo 
dieitur exsars.’ (Chart. A.D. 111*1, in Due.) From 
ex-sarituM, grubtad lip. (Diex.) tat. sarrire, sa- 
rife . to bin*, to weed. — Widymud, Dictionary qf 
English Ety owing g. 

Assort, r. a. In Law. Commit an act of 
ussart; clour; disforest. 

The king granted to him froo dilute and free 
wurn'ii in all those his lands, i<\ nnd also power to 
assart his lands. — Ashmule, Antiquities of Berk- 
shire, ii. 425. 

AssAssln. a. [see lust quotation.] Murderer. 

Thu Syrian king, who, to surprise 
One man, assassin like, lmd levy'll wnr, 

War unnroelnim’d. Milton, Paradise Lost , xi. 219. 

Here hir'd assassins for I heir gain invade. 

And treacherous poisoners urgu their futal trade. 

Creech. 

When she hears of a murder, shn enlarges moro 
on the guilt of the suircring person than of tho 
assassin.— Addison. 

Orestes brandish'd the revenging sword, 

Slew the dire pair, nnd gave to fiin’ral llamo 
The vile assassin and luliilL'nms dame. Pope. 

I'scful, wc grant, it senes what life requires, 

But dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. Id. 

[.V th, who was deemed worthy, hv his strong ‘ 
lid j ilut in to In* initiated into the assassin scr 
vice, wiih invited to the table and nm vernation of 
the grand-master, or grand-prior; he was then in- 
toxicated with hcnliane Awsliishe), and carried into 
the garden, which on awakening, lie talioved to Ini 
P aradise. Fverylhiug around him, the liouris in 
part ienlar, cont rilmted to eontlnu his delusion. . . 

To this day, t.’onslmiliimple and Cairo show what 
an incredible charm opium witli henbane exerts on 
tho drowsy indolence of this Turk and tho llery 
imagination of the Arab; and explains tho fury 
with which those youths sought the enjoyment of 
these rich pastilcs (hashishe), and the fnnfidrnro 
produced in them, that theyaro aide to undertako 
any thing or every thing. From the use of these 2 
pantiles, they wen* called Ilashishin (herb-eaters), 
which, in the mouths of (Greeks and Crusaders, has 
tarn transformed into the word assassin : and ns 
synonymous with murder, liasiimnorlftlmsl the his- 
tory of the order in all the languages of Europe.— 
Translation of Van Manner's History of the As- 
sassins.\ 

Ast&HBln. v. a. Murder. Hare. 

Can tjodtaas well pleased with him that assas- 
sines his parents as with him tiiat otaya them?— 
Bishop Stdlingjleet, Sermons, p. 502. 

Aaa&aainaey. s. Act of assassinating. Hare. 
This spiritual assassinary, this driest die of blood 
being most satanically designed on souls.— Ham- 
mond, Sermons, 

Aaa&aaliiate. a. 

1 . Crime of an assassin ; assassination ; mur- 
der. Rare. 

For which his l.i*nipor , d xenl, sen Providenco 
Flying in hero, and arms him with defence 
Against the assassinate modo upon his life 
By a foul wretch. II. Jonson, Masques at Court. 

Were not all assassinates nml jNipular Insurroc* 
tlons wrongfully ehaHtitusl, If the meumioss of tin* 
otrendent indemnilicd them from punishment?— 
Pope. 

2. Same as A s s a s s i n. Hare. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from 
the duke this assassinate gave him, with a hack 
blow, a deep wound into his left aide.— Sir U. 
Wotton. 
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The old king to Just murdered, and the pmtm 
that did it to unknown.— Let the soldiers sente him 
for one of the assassinates, and let me alone to 
accuse him afterward*— Dryden. 

Religion nuts on black ; and loyalty 
Blushes and mourns to see bright majesty 
Butchered hy such assassinates ; nay both 
'Gainst God, ’gainst law, allegiance, and their oath. 

Cleveland, 

Aaafaainatti r. a , Murder by violence; de- 
stroy ; treat after the manner of un assassin. 

Help, neighbours, my hoiwe to broken opon by 
force, and I aui ravished, and like to be assassinated, 
^Dryden. 

What could provoke thy madness 
To assassinate no great, so brave a man 1 Philips, 
The incorporating 
Of these same outward things Into that part. 

Which wo call mortal, loaves somo certain fores 
Tiiat stop tho organs, and, as Plato says. 

Assassinates our knowledge. JJ. Jonson, Volpone. 

As for tho custom that some parents and guardians 
have, of forcing marriages, it will be bettor to say 
nothing of Bitch a savage Inhumanity, hut only thus, 
that the law which gives not all freedom of uivorco 
to any creature indued with mason so assassinated , 
to noxt in cruelty.— J/fV/oa, Doctrine and Discipline, 
qf Divorce, i. 12. (Ord MS.) 

Aaaiaaliiate. n. n. Commit murder. 

You who those ways fear'd of late, 

Where now nn thieves assassinate. 

0. Sandy s. Paraphrase (J Sacred Songs, Judges J. 
Asafaslnatfton. a. Act of assassinating ; 
murder by violence. 

'T wore well 

It wore done quickly, if tli' assassination 
Could trammel up tho consequence. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, i. 7. 

Tho Duka fltttoh'd his course by a wicked assassi- 
nation.- Lord Clarendon. - 

Aarfaainoo*. atlj. After the manner of an 
assassin. Hare. 

tat him ask tho Jesuits atamt him, whether it ha 
not their known doctrine, and also practice, not hy 
fkiratid due process of justice to punish kings and 
magistrates, which we disavow not, hut to smother 
them in the basest and most assassinous man tier, if 
their church-iutcrest so niiuiro.— Milton, On Or- 
montfs Letter, 501. (Onl MS.) 

Aaaitton. t. [Lat. assatio , -emw, from asso m 
roast.] Roasting. Hare. 

The egg expiring less in tho dlxatioh or boiling; 
whereas, in tho assatum or roasting, it will somc- 
tintfes abate a drachm. — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Errours. 

A station to a concoction of the inward moisture 
by \wsl.~ Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 21. 

Aaaafilt. a. [Fr.] 

1. Attack; hostile onset ; invasion. 

Her spirit had been invincible against all assaults 
of atfoctiou.— Shakespear, Much Ado about Nothing, 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very 
hard to ta supjiorted against the assaults uf opposi- 
tion.— Zodto. 

Themselves at discord foil, 

Anil cruel combat join’d in middle space, 

With horrible assault, and fury fell. 

Sju-Hscr, Faerie Qutin. 
Not to bo shook thyself, but all assaults 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave. 

Thomson, 

Storm of a fortified jilace : (opposed to sap 
or sietje). C 

Jason took at least a thousand men, and suddenly 
made an tumult u|Kin the city.— 2 Maccabees, v. 5. 

After somo itoys’ siege, Iki resolved to try tho 
fortune of an assault : ho succeeded therein so far, 
that ho had taken tho prindtial tower and fort.— 
Bacon. 

With upon. 

After some unhappy assaults upon the ptoroga- 
tlvo by tho iiarlianient, which produced its dissolu- 
tion, thore followed a composure.— Lord Clarendon. 
3 . In Law. 

A soldier, therefore, by knocking down his colonel, 
incurred only the ordinary |HMialtios of assault and 
battery, and by refusing to obey orders, by Bleeping 
on guard, or by di*scrting his colours, incurred no 
le*pil^K*nalty at all. — Macaulay , History of England, 

Assault— n violent Injury offered to a man's per- 
son, being of a higher nature Ilian tattcry, for it 
may bu committed by offering a blow or pronounc- 
ing a threatening speech. Thus, lu case a person 
threatens to lieat another, or lies in wait to do it. if 
the other is hindered in his business and receives 
loss, it will be an assault for which an action may 
bo brought and damages recovered. Not only strik- 
ing, but pushing, thrusting, throwing stones or 
oven drink in the ftwe of a person, are dacuied as- 
saults.— CompUde Dictionary qfArts awl Sciences. 
Aaaafilt. v. a. Attack ; invade ; full upon 
with violence. 
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The king muted thn Jew* to gather themselves 
together, uitl to stand fur their lift), to destroy all 
tin power that would ass unit them.— JEifkar, vUi. 
11 . 

Before the gates the cries of hahes new-born. 
Whom fate had fh>m their tender mothers torn, 
Assault his ears. Dryden, 

Now cursed steel, and morn accursed gold. 

Gave mischief birth, and made that mischief bold j 
And double death did wmteiied.man invade, 

By steel assaulted, and l>y gold betray'd. Id. 
Assafiltable. arlj. Capable of being as- 
saulted. Hare. 

A breach, lie it made never so assaultabU i having 
many hands to defend it with any valour, lightly is 
never entered .— Sir Roger Williams, Actions of the 
Low Countries, p. 100. 

Assaulter. s. One who assaults. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fturing their 
might, we esteemed few swords in a just defence, 
able to resist many unjust assaulter*.— Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Ah 4y. [Fr. essai ; f rom L. Lnt. exagium , 

from cxigo =* work out, try, tost.] 

1. Examination ; trial ; first entrance upon 
anything; taste for trial ; trial by danger 
or distress ; difficulty ; hardship. 

Hut for to loko at all assaies 
To him, that wolde reson woke, 

After the comun worldes speckc, 

Is 1o wonder of thilke werre. 

In which uono woto who hath the worn. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis. 

This cannot be 

By no assay of reason. ’Tin a pageant, 

To keep iis in false gaze. Shakespear, Othello, i. 8, 

For wfcll he weoneil, that so glorious bait 
Would tempt Ills giifcsl to take thereof assay. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

She heard with patience all unto the end. 

And strove to master sorrowftil assay. Ibid. 

The mc'ii he prest but late, 

To hard assays unfit, unsun 1 at need. 

Yot arm’d to point in well attempted plate. 

Fairfax. 

Be sure to find, 

What I foretcl then, ninny a hard assay 
Of dangers, and adversities, and pains. 

Era thou of Israel's sceptre get ftwt hold. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 477. 

2. Tested value. 

She saw lieslrowed all with rich array 
Of pearls and precious stones of great assay. 

Spenser. 

Ass&y. r. a. Make trial of; make experi- 
ment. of; apply to: (as the touchstone in 
assuming metals.) 

One that to bounty never cast his mind, 

No thought of tumour ever did assay 

His baser breast. Spenser. 

(.ray and Bryan obtained Icavo of tho general a 
little to assay them; and ho with some horsemen 
charged them lioine.— Sir J. Hayward. 

What uuwciglicd iieliaviour liulh this drunkard 
picked out of my conversation, that ho dares in 
this maimer assay moV—Shakcspear, Merry Wives 
.>/ Windsor, ii. 1. 

Whom thus alllicted, when sad Eve liehoid, 
Desolate where she sat, approaching nigh, 

Soft wonts to his fierce passion slm assay’d. 

Miffon, Paradise Lost , x. 868. 

Ass&y. v. n. Try ; endeavour. 

David girded his sword upon his armour, and he 
assayed to go, for ho had not proved it— 1 Samuel, 
xvii. 3il. 

Aia&yer. s. Ono who assays. 

The smelters couio up to the assayers within ono 
in twenty.— Wood wal'd. On Fossils. 

Aaseele. s. [Lat. nssccla.] Attendant; 
dependent ; follower. Hare. 

it mattcrvtU not with ilie ik»jk» and his assodrs, 
of what life and conversation their saints be.— 
Sheldon, Miracles if Antichrist, p. 325 : 1616. 

Asseofiranoe. s. Assurance. Obsolete. 

What may bo 1 bought of those asset urauccs which 
they give, in tho po'dsli Church, to all such as die in 
the same, with tho copious furniture of their sacra- 
ments, and their own merits V— Sheldon, Miracles if 
Antichrist , p. 320. 

Atseeurtaon. s. Assurance free from 
doubt. Obsolete. 

How far then reaches this asseeuration? Ro for 
as to exclude all fears, all doubting and hesitation? 
—linkup Mall, Remains, p. 268. 

Asseofire. v. a . Give assurance ; make se- 
cure. Obsolete. 

Their gifts and grants arc thereby made effectual, 
both to bar themselves from revocation, and to as- 
secure the right they have given.— Hooker, Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, v. 82. 

Bln is not helped but by being assecured of par- 
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The war was thither to In* transferred, not only for i 
religion's sake, and to assecure the passage iluilier 
from the Incursions of llie Malteses, hut in revenge | 
of the old and late injuries by them done.— A'notftjr, 
10160. (Ord MS.) 

Aaaectition s. [Lat. nssecutio , •onis, from 
assrfptor = follow up, obtain.] Acquire- 
ment ; act of obtaining. Obsolete. 

By the canon law, a person after he has lifen in 
frill possession of a second lanicllre, cannot relurn 
again to his first ; because it is immediately void hy 
hiia assecution of a second— AyliJJ'c, Partryon Juris 
Camnici. 

Aufa&bltie. s. 

1. Collection ; number of individuals brought ! 

together. 1 

All Hint we amass together In our thoughts is posi- 1 
tive, and the assemblage of a grent nuiulxw of posi- 
tive Ideas of space or duration.- I/jckc. 

2. Association. 

U Hartford, fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 

With innoeenco or meditntioii join'd 

ill soft assemblage, listen to my song. Thomson, 

Aaaembluaoe. s. Hare. 

1. Semblance; representation; ap|x'arancc. 

Will you toll me. Master Shallow, how to choose a 
man V Core I for the limh, tho thewos, the stature, 
bulk, and big assnmUnnee of a man ! (live me tin* 
spirit, Master Shallow. — Shakcspear, Henry IV. 
Part II. iii. 2. 

2. Assembling. 

He chatinsL lo come, where happily he spidc 
A rout of many people fur re away; 

To whom his course lie hastily applidc, 

To went the cause of their assemldanncc wide. 

A 'pi-fist r, Faerie Queen, v. 4, 21. 

Antmble. v. a. Bring together into one 
place; collect. 

And he shall set up an ensign for the nations, and 
shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather to- 
gether the dispersed of Judah. —Isaiah, xi. 12. 

He wonders for wluit end you have assembled 
Such troops of citizens lo come to him. 

Slinkisiunr, Jin- hard 111. iii. 7. 

Secure under tho Muuialuke sceptre, the three 
patrinrehs of Alexandria, Antioch, ami Jerusalem 
ass* mbh\l a numerous spuiul.—GiblmH, Decline and 
Fail of the Roman Empire, eh. lxvii. 

Aiatmble. v. n. [Fr. assembler,] Meet 
together. 

These men assembled, nnd found Daniel praying. 
— Daniel , vi. 11. 

[Tho origin of l.nt. simul, tniretlier, at once, is prehnhly 
the radical sum, very widely spread in tile sense of 
same, self. From simul, insimul, were formed It. 
iusieihc, Fr. ensemble, together; axsnnUvr , to draw 
together, s'assimbhr, lo Hurt »<r llock together; 
whcnei! E. assemble. In the Teutonic braneli of 
language wo have Goth. Kama, thb same; samima, 
sammath, A.S. sanuul, together, i. e. to the same 
place; te somne, together: sumnian.mmniun ; Sw. , 
sammla, snmka, Dun. sonde, sanke, (». remain mein, | 
to collect, to assemble. In O.K. assemble was often | 
used in till) special sense of joining in but lie. 

* By Carhame asst mid yd I hai ; 

Than; was hard fyehtiug as l Imrdc say.' 

(Wyntowu in Jiun.) 

‘Than bathe the fvrst rowtis ryclit lliare 
At that assemble wciiciist war.' ( lldd.) 

And in old Italian wo find sembiaglla in the same j 
sense. 'La varatta era fornita. Non pnteo a sio 
patro dare siiccurso. Non poteo iwseir a la simbi- ! 
aylia.’ In the l.atin translation, ‘contlietui into- 
reuse neciuiliat.' (Hist. Horn, Fragm. in Murutori.) j 
— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English E/ymoloyy. | 1 
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Aaa&mbler. s. One who forms, or calls j 
together, an assembly. j 

For your confession of faith. which you say shall j 
be published by your assemblers, if that be to lw| 
urn'll in the service of (Sod, then must there lie smne ! 
new direction for it put into the directory.— Ham- 
mond to ('hey ml. Works, i. 1U3. 

None of tin* list-makers, tho assemblers of the 
moh. tho directors and arrangers, have him eon- 
virted. — Burke, Refections on tho Executions in 
1780. 

Aiifimbling* verbal abs. Meeting together. 
Let all rudo and riotous assemblings, all clamorous 
sports and boisterous exorcises, ami all uiiduceiit 
liberties, both of the hand ami tongue, lie banished 
from this day of rest aud holiness .— Bishop Fleet- 
mood. Charge. 

Auimbly. s. 

1. Company met together. 

They liad Iward by feme, 

Of this so noble and so felr assembly. 

This night to meet here. 

Shakespear, Henry VIII. 1. 4. 
It is, T perceive, an usual prayer of many preachers 
woll-aflbeted to your assembly , that God would now 
(after 1,0U0 years universal practice of tno whole 
T 2 


church of (lirist ujhui 11111111 shew yuii the iiatteru 
in tho mount; us if, utter so long and perfect inqui- 
sitions, there could Is 1 any new disem erics of the 
form that was, or should be.- lti shop Dali, Remains, 
p. m • 

The policy which the jmriinmcntnry assemblies of 
KuroiN' ought lo have adopted was to take their 
stand firmly on their constitutional right to give or 
withhold money, ami resolutely to reftise funds for 
the support of armies, till niupfc securities had h's-ii 
provided against despotism.- Macaulay, History if 
England, cii. i. 

•J. Assemblage ; collection. 

From Mur.iuo to Veuieo herself, or to any of tho 
liltli- (uuttoddy of ishuuls about her.— HmoeU, Let- 
ters, i. l. 

3. Meeting for tho purpose of pleasure. 

Her girls had more milliner’s fririiituro than they 
had ever enjoyed l>efore. They apianred peraeve- 
riiiKly nt tin* Winchester nnd Southampton assem* 
Id its-, liny pi-netRited to Cowes fur the race- balls 
nnd i-cifaitii.g:iieiii-N there; nnd their cnrrlag*', wit Ii 
the horses taken from the plough, was at work per- 
pet on I ly. until it Imioih almost to Ini believed that 
the four sisters bad hud fortunes left them by their 
aunt, whose mime 1 he family never mentioned ht 
public but with the most tender gratitude and re- 
ynnl—Thaeki ray. Vanity Fair, eh. xixix. 

Assembly-room. s. [two words, rather than 
a t rue compound.] Room fpr ussi'inhlies. 

No sooner did tin) reputation of the poem bi'gin 
to spread, than she heard it repented in all places of 
concourse ; nor could she eider the assembly-rooms, 
or cross the walks, without iM'ing saluted with some 
lines from Thu Bastard.— Juhnsun, Life of Ravage. 

Assent, s. [Lat. assnisus.] Act of agree- 
ing to anything; consent; acceptation; 
agreement. 

To urge nny lldng upon the elmreh, requiring 
thereunto that religious assent of Christian Is'licf 
wherewith tho wonis of the hf»ly prophets are re- 
ceived, mid not lo shew it in scripture: this did tho 
fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, and cxe- 
crabl c.-llmiker. 

The evidence of God's own testimony, nildcd unto 
the natural assent of reason, concerning the rer- 
tuiuty or them, doth not a little comfort aud confirm 
the smne.— Id. 

Without the king’s assent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. 

Shakisiwar, Henry VUI. iii. 2. 

All the arguments on both sides must be laid in 
balance, and. upon the whole, the understanding 
determine its assent,— Locke. 

When her assent sue lightly doth incline, 

To either part she’s of opinion light; 

Bui when she doth hy principles iletlnn 

A certain I ruth, she liulh true judgement’s sight. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortality of the Soul, § 25 . 

Knight’s speech, retouched and made more offen- 
sive, soon appeared in print without a license. 
Ten* of thousands of copies were circulated by tliu 
post, or dropped in the streets; and such was thn 
strength of national prejudice that too many |N>rsomt 
rend this rilmhlry with assent and admiration.— 
Maeaulay, History of England, eh. XX. 

He nlouu was emit led to convoke the estates of thn 
realm: he could at his pleasure dismiss them ; and 
his nssuit was necessary to all their lcgialativu acts. 
—Ibid. eh. i. 

With to. 

Faith is the assent to any proposition not thus 
made out hy the deduction of reason, but upon tho 
credit or the proposer. -Locke. 

With with. 

For fnls ninyutcnyiiig n ninkclh eretikea, and 
am ide with siche falshcd hriugith inno oftc eresiea, 
and ( lirist wote not assenfe with these: forthei may 
imt Is* sot lie. • Wydif 'c, Three Treatises, p. 24, 
Aaaent. p. «. Concede ; yield, or agree, to. 

And the Jews also assented, saying tliut thosn 
tilings were so. Jrf*, xxiv. U. 

Assentation, s. [Lat. assentation - otiis , front 
assent or - agree to, flatter.] Compliance 
with the opinion of another out of flattery 
or dissimulation. 

A prinee whom, without assentation, I may ixi 
hold to eall the sweetest nud the fairest blossom that 
ever huddl'd, either out of the white or the red rosary. 
- Ixml Northampton, Proceedings against Garnet, 
sign. D d 3. 

Wonis, smooth and swcctcr-sounded.oro to boused 
rather than rough or harsh ; as adore for worship, 
assentation for llattcry.— Instructions fur Oratory, 
p. 25: Oxford, 1682. 

Assentdtor. s. [Lat.] Flatterer ; follower. 
Obsolete. 

Other there be which, In a more honpst term may 
be called assentators or followers, which do awsit 
diligently what i* thn form of the speech ami gesture 
of their master, aud also ftther his manners uud 
fashion of garments .— Sir T. Elyot , The Gwvrnour, 
foU38,b. 
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Ami on J A « ** 

Asaeattaoriiy. adv. After the manner of 
an assentator; with flattery, compliance, 
ami udulution. Obsolete. 

Because I have no Vulnlie or asxentatorili* 

to represent thm imuimwi as in water, which 
shews tliinpm bigger than they arc, but mother am by 
on instrument of art, helping the sense to take a 
true magnitude and dimension.— Of the true (treat* 
mm i f the Kingtlom if Britain, 19*. (Ord MS.) 

Ait6nter. s. One who consents ; assistant ; 
favourer. 

T)u' good man, liy tliat delusive spell, is rendered a 
ridiculous spectator, ami seemingly an assenter to 
thair nniM'Iwuiterles [wirkisl nets.]— Hie T. Herbert , 
Travel*, p. 337. 

Shu is not an assenter (though thousands lie) to 
that rabbinical rule cited in Dr us i us from Ualihi 
Uauricn: Ltd a man clothe himself (sailh he) be* 
ncntli Ids ability, Ids cliildn‘ii according to it, and 
iiix wife above it I — Whitlock, Manners if the Eng* 
tish, p. 353. 

Auintment. s. Consent, llare. 

Their arguments are but precarious, and subsist 
upon Urn charity aDi\xnisscntmcnls.—Sir T. Browne, 
l algor Er roars. 

Assert. r. rt. [Fr. asserer ; Ltit. a.ssero .] 

1. Maintain ; defend, either by words or 
actions ; affirm ; declare positive. 

Your forefathers have cuMtrfcdMic party which 
they chose till death, ami died for its defence. - 
Jlrydeit. 

'I lint to the height of this great argument 
1 may (insert Ktcrunl Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of <»ud to men. 

Milton, Puratlise Lost , i. 25. 

2. Claim ; vindicate a title to. 

Nor can the groveling miml. 

In the dark dungeon of the limits chnlhfd, 

Assert the native skies or its own liouv'nly kind. 

Drydcn. 

3. Rescue; free. Latinim, 


ASSE 

AfiSfts. ft. Assessment. 

Taking off assesses, levies, and frec-quirtefraga, 
might appear plausive aims.— Ain# Charles I. in the 
Princely Pelican, oh. viil. 

Asstsaionary. adj. Pertaining to assessors. 

One of the answers of the jury upon their oaths 
at the assess'ionary court, 1 have inserted.— Carctc, 
Survey if Cornwall. 

AMfeameat. s. Sum levied on certain pro- 
perty ; art of assessing. 

They were Tint ashamed, after they had taken 
away and sold all my goods and personal estate, to 
come to me for assessments and monthly |«yincnU 
tar Dial estate which they had taken.— Bishop Hall, 
Specialties of his Life, p. 111. 

What grenter immunity and hnpplncss can there 
Ini to a people, thnu to in 1 liable to no laws but 
wiiHt they juako themselves? To lie sutiject to no 
contribution, assessment, nr any iiecuuiaiy levy 
wlinlsoever, but what they vote and voluntarily yield 
unto themselves 7— Howell. 

Alienor, s. [from Lnt. xe.ssor, from sedeo = 
sit.] One who sits by another. 

a. * As assistant , or adviser, to ft judge. 

Minos, the strict iiupiisitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes, witli Ins assessors, hears. 
Romul in his urn the blended lmlls lie rolls. 
Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

Drydcn. 

The statutes are as extraordinary ns if tliqor had 
been drawn up by Don Quixote hiitiself, or ms as- 
sessors, flic curate and the Imrlicr. — T. Warton, 
History of English Pm try, i. &U1. 

b. As next in dignity. 

To his Son, 

The assessour of his throne, he thus liegnn. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, \i. 078. 

Twice stronger than his sire, who sat above, 
Assessor to tho throne of thundering Jove. 

Drydcn. 

Assessor, s. [from ««m.] One iippointed 
to ascertain and fix the value of taxes, &c. 


The people of Israel, lieing lately oppressed in 
Egypt, were asserted by (Jod into a state of liberty. 
—Bishop Patrick, Commentary on X umbers, win. 
22 . 

Aittrtlon. s. Act of assorting; thing as- 
sorted ; gtatnmcnt ; allegation ; affirmation. 

If any aillriu the «*arth doth 'move, and will not 
believe with us it stnudeth still, bceauso he hath 
probablo reasons for it, and I no infallible sense or 
reason apainst it, 1 will not ipiarrel with his asser- 
tion —Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Assertive, udj. Positive ; dogmatical ; |»- 
remptoiy. Hare. 

He was not so fond of tho principles he under- 
took to illustrate ns to boost their certainly ; pro- 
lKwing them not in a confident and assurtive form, 
but as proliabilitics nml liyjiotheses.— Clan ville. 
Assertively. ado. Affirmatively, llare. 

Read it interrogatively, and it is as strong for 
Koto and the Doniinieons, as if it bo rrnd assertively, 
for Catherine and the Jesuits. — Bishop Bedell, 
Letters, p. 403. 

Astfcrtor. s. One who asserts ; maintainor ; 
vindicator ; supporter ; affirmcr. 

Among th’ assertors of free reason’s claim, 

Our nation’s not the least in worth or ftunc. 

Drydcn, Epistles, ii. 

Faithful assertor of thy country's cause, 

Hrilaln with tears shall bathe thy glorious wound. 

l*rior. 

It is an usual piece of art to undermine the au- 
thority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
shew liow weak the proofs are, which their assertors 
employ in defence of them.— Bishop Athrbury. 
Assertory, udj. Affirming; supporting. 

170 have not to do hern with a promissory oeth, 
the obligation whereof is for another inquisition : 
it is the assertory oath tliat is now under our hand, 
which the great (led by whom vfe swear hath or- 
dained to lie an end of controversies— Bislurp Half, 
Cases if Conscience, D. ii. C. “ 

If is other heap of arguments arc only assertory 
not pnAmXory.—Jcrcmy Taylor, Artificial Ham- 
sameness, p. 124. 

As Lids particle Amen, used in tho liegiiining of a 
speech is assertory of the undoubted truth »r it, so 
when it is sutijuiued and used at the end of it, [it] 
is pnxttlory, and sigiiilies our earnesl desiro to have 
our prayers heard auu our petitions granted.— 
Bishop Hirpkins, Expositions qf the Decalogue and 
the Lord’s Prayer, p. 208. 

AsstrrUe. v. a. Render servile. Obsolete, 

I think my fortune will net mo at liberty, who am 
weary of asserviling myself to overy man s charity, 
—Bacon, v. 2 lb. (Onl MS.) 

Aisfos* t * a. [Fr. asscsser.] Rate ; fix the 
value of taxes, damages, or law costs. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, they were 
assessed by the affidavit from the time of the inqui- 
sition found.— itowa. 
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The assessors of taxes may lie elerled of the meaner 
sort of tlie people.— IV. Raleigh, Arts if Empire, 
p. <13. 

Assets, s. [L.Liit. ad = to, sat or satis - 
enough.] 

1. In Law. Projierty of a deceased jierson 
chargeable with his liabilities and legacies. 

For I am dead, nnd, mure unlucky still, 

My legal assets will nut nay your Irifl. 

Epigram by (Icorge Srlwun. 

2. In Commerce. Entire property of a trader 
or company of traders. 

Tho term assets is used to designate the stock ill 
trade, and the entire property of all sorts. Monging 
toa merchant or to atmding association.— M'Culloch, 
Com mercial Diet Iona ry. 

[ Assets . In legal language, are funds for the satisfaction 
of certain demands. Commonly derived from Fr. 
asses, but in UK. it was coiumonly written asseth. 

'And if it suffice not to asseth .' (1*. Plowman, 

p. in.) 

‘And Pilnt. willing lo make rwWktotho people, 
left to them llarnibas.' Wyclif, Mark xvl. 

‘ And though on heapes that Jin him by 
Yet never shall make his riches*} 

Asseth unto bis greediness.’ (U. tt.) 

Make aceetha (luakyn seethe— R), satisfonlo.-Pr. 
Pm. ’ Now tiien, rise and go fori he and spekyng do 
ascethe to thy servauntis ’ (Wlcliire) ; ' sntisfhc servis 
tuis’ (Vulgate). ‘Therforc 1 sworn to the hows of 
ileli tliat Die wickedness of his hows shall not ho 
doon asceth before with slain sacriflcis and giftis.’ 
(Wielif.) In the Vulgate expietur. — Wedgwood, 
Dictionary if English Etymology .'] 

Aisever. v. a. [Lilt, asseoero.] Same us 
Asseverate. 

AnselmuH, though otherwise a severe and a very 
austere man, yet is ho sweetened and mollified with 
the conceit or this uiusick [the harmony of heaven 1, 
tliat he not only nsserereth it, but also endoavouretli, 
with great pains and labour, to sot out the true 
musical proportion of it; os Macrobius before did.— 
Futherby, Atheomastix, p. 317. 

Aaa6verate. v. a. Affirm with solemnity. 

It is impossible to calculate the good that such a 
work would have done if half which is asset* ratal 
(no matter how earnestly) liad only been proved.- - 
Blunt, Essays contributed to the Quarterly Review, 
essay v. 

Aaaewer&tloB. s. Solemn affirmation (as 
ujion oath). 

That which you are persuaded of, ve have it no 
otherwise than by your own probable collection ; 
and therefore such bold a«cwro/to»was in him were 
admirable, should, in your mouths, but argue rash- 
ness Hooker. 

The. repetition gives a greater empliasis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of the 
speaker in making his asseveration.— Broome, A'oLs 
on the Otlyssey. 


ASSI 

Mllilo Wlurton had been making his report to 
the Commons, Leeds had been haranguing theXorda. 
He deniod with the moat solemn asseverations that 
he had taken any money for himself. But he ac- 
knowledged, and indeed almost boasted, that he liad 
allotted Bates in gt^tling money from the company, 
and seemed to think that this was a sorvloo whicn 
any man in power might bo reasonably expected to 
render to a friend.— Macaulay, History if England, 
ell. xxi. 

AiaheatL s. One slow of apprehension: 

blocklicud. 

I can see none agree with my lordo here in thya 
opynyoii, unlesse they lie blymlo dastards and asst* 
heads, as tliys oldo dolynge foolo was —Bale, Vet a 
Course at the Romyshe Fixe, fol. 8(1. b. 

Will you help nn asshcad, »ud a coxcomb, and a 
knave, a Ihiti-fiieod knave, a gull. — Hhakespear, 
Twelfth Xight, v. 1. 

Asafauate. adj. Diligent; with ussiduity. 
Hare . 

My long and nssidunle cou mo of suffering has taken 
mo from an opinion of snirfring. -A'iiiy Charles/. 
hi tho Princely Pelican , eh. viii. 

It is imieh letter to have but ono pliysition, pro- 
vided tliat ho bvfisjcu/im/carid earoftil.— Time's Store 
House, 777, 2. (Onl MS.) 

Hunting is nothing else hut a lively Image of 
warn 1 , and an assiduate meditation thereof. — Ibid. 
102 . 2 . 

Asiiddity. s. Diligence; closeness of ap- 
plication. 

Lhave, with much pains and assiduity, qualified 
myself for a iiomenelator. - Addison . 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction 
of the ms'CMHily of li'is utmost vigour and assiduity 
to acquit himself of it Y - Rogers . 

Aaaiduoua. adj. [Lat. u^siduus.'] m Constant 
in application. 

And if by prayer 

Jnntwaiit I euuld hope to change Die win 
Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 
To wcoiy Him with my assiduous erics. 

Milton, Paradise Lost,x\. 307. 

The most assiduous talc.-lsurera. and bitterest re- 
vilers, are often half-witted people.— Dr. U. More, 
Government of the Tongue. 

1 ii summer, you see the hen giveth herself grenter 
freedoms, ami quitting her care for above two hours 
together ; but in winter, when the rigour of the 
season would chill the principles of life, and destroy 
the young one. she grows more assiduous in her 
attendance, and stays away but half the time.— Ad- 
dison. 

Each still renews her little labour, 

Nor justles her assiduous ncighlmur. Prior. 

Assiduously, ad ik Diligently ; continually. 

The trade that obliges artificers to be assiduously 
conversant with their materials is tliat of glass- 
men —Boyle. 

Tho habitable earth may have been perpetually 
tho drier, seeing it is assiduously drained und ex- 
hausted by tlie Hems— Bentley. 

Aaaiduouaneaa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Assiduous; diligence. 

l’ersons Hint will liavetlio patience to understand, 
and iiress with art and assiduousness.— Letter dated 
1Ih»7, Sidney State Papers , iL 609. 

Assl6ye. a. [Fr. axxitgcr.] Besiege. Ob- 
solete. 

On the other side the nssieged castle's ward 
Their steadfast stands did mightily maintain. 

Spenser. 

AssiffB. v. a. [Fr. assigner.] Mark out ; 
appoint; appropriate. 

And it eaiue to pass, when Joah observed the city , 
that ho assigned Uriah unto a plaoo whore he knew 
tluit valiant men were. - 2 Samuel, xi. 14. 

I’romising unto tho king by intercession thm; 
hundred ami three score talents of silver ; and, of 
another revenue, eighty talents. Besides this, he 
promis'd to assign an fiuinlml and fifty more, if he 
might have licence to wt him uji a place for exer- 
cisc. Ac. 2 Maccabees, iv. 8, 0. 

The two armies were assigned to tho leading of 
two generals, Itoth of them rather courtiers assured 
to the stale, than martial men.— Bacon. 

While yet we live, senreo ono short hour perhaps, 
Between iin two let tlieje bo (swe; both joining. 

As join'd in injuries, one enmity 
Against a foe by doom express assign'd us. 

That cruel Ner|x-nt. Milton , Paradise Lost, x. t'2 b 

True quality is neglect™!, virtue is oppress’d, and 
vice triumphant. The last dny will assign to every 
one a station suitable to his character.— Addison. 

Ataiffl. s. One to whom any property is or 
may bo, ussigned. Sec A s s i gn eo. 

Sevenw likes not theso unseason'u lines 
Of rude absurdities, time's foul abuse, 

To all posterities, and their assigns*. 

Parrot, Springes for WoodeocU. cp. '•« 

Without interruption or clium of heirs, cxcvut nn 
and assigns.— Warton, Lfc if Sir T. Pope, P- 
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JUilvflfcbl* udj. 

1. Capable of being assigned or marked out, 
or nxcd with regard to quantity or value. 

Arhfcftle held that It streamed by oonnatural re- 
milt anil emanation from God; ho that there whk 
no Instant assignable of God's eternal existence, in 
which the world did not also co-exist. —South. 

As the number of terms may tacrawe beyond any 
assignable number; so may the excess decrease 
below any assignable quantity.— Wallis, Correction 
of Hobbes, § 5. 

In one hour, and in tho self- same assembly, 
without any assigned or assignable muse, to he pre- 
cipitated from tho highest authority to the most 
marked neglect, possibly into the greatest peril of 
life and reputation, is a situation full of danger, ami 
deHtituto of honour.— itaritfl, Thoughts on the pre- 
sent Discontents . 

If, therefore, wo require that a historical account 
should rest on the testimony of known and assign- 
able witnesses, whose rmlihility can In; scrutinized 
and judged, we shall tlml ourselves compelled to 
withhold our ta*lief from the history of Rome down 
to the landing of Pyrrhus in Italy, in tho year \T\ 
from Urn building of tho city, nr 2*1 b.c. Sir it. C. 
Lewis, Enquiry into the Credibility qfthe early Ro- 
man History, i. 2P8. 

2. Capable of being transferred as a property. 

The only advantage that can result to a nation 
from public debts, is the increase of circulation by 
multiplying the cash of tho kingdom, ami creat ing 
a new species of currency, assignable at any time, 
and in nny quantity always therefore ready to ta« 
employed in any tamcflcial undertaking, by means 
of this* ils transferable quality- Sir IP. Rlarkstone , 
Commentaries , i. 328. (Ord 3lH.) ^ 

Aniffaat. s. Paper money issued by the 
French government during the first revolu- 
tion. 

The mortgage of our assignats draws near its end. 
Burke, Works, vli. 340. 

In the war with Holland, he saw nothing hut gold 
to seise on, and assignats to null at iwir. - Ibid. p. 

There are some seven prisons in Paris, foil of aris- 
tocrats with conspiracies;- - nay not even liicMre \ 
ami Salp-tri^re shall <*scnpe. with their forgers of 
assignat*: nml there are seventy times seven hun- 
dred patriot hearts in a state or frenzy. — Carlyle, 
French Revolution, pt. iii. li. i. ch. iv. 

Aulfn&tlon. S. 

1. Appointment to moot. 

The lovers eijicetod the return of this stated hour 
with as much impatience as if it liad been a real 
assignation— Spectator. 

Or when a whore, in her vocation, 

K'-eps punctual to ail assignation. Swift. 

They return home as much raised in their spirits, 
and cheered in their very countenances, ns the most 
jolly good fellows do from their merry assignations — 
Goodman, Winter Evening Conference, pt. i. 

Mora delightful and more profitable than cither 
eoffi?o-housc, club, or tavern assignations Id. 
pt. ii. 

For glances Vget ogles, ogles sighs, 

Highs wishes, wishes words, and wonts a letter, 
■Which tiics on wings of light-hcel'd Mercuries, 

Who do Mich things lierauso t hey know no better; 
And then, God knows wiiat mischief may arise. 

When love links two young jiconle in mu: fetter ; 
Vile assignations and adulterous beds. 

Elopements, broken vows, and brails, nml heads. 

Byron, Bcppo, x\ i. 

2. Making over a thing to another. 

Hy assignation* of yearly pensions out of their 
revenues.— Sir E. Sanays, State of Religion. 

He hod obtained an assignation of 50,000 crowns 
lo Ik* levied In Portugal.— Bacon, Report of Lojnz's 
Treason. 

This manor was in the possession of Reginald 
Fitzhcrbcrt. who, dying in 12*3, by an assignation 
made it over to his wile Joan.— Ashmolr, Antiquities 
of Berkshire, ii. 270. 

3. Designation ; marking out. 

In all theso places this title is attributed unto 
Cnrist absolutely and universally, wit lioul any kind 
of restriction or limitation, without any assignation 
of any particular in respect of which lie is the first 
or last. — Bishop Pearson, Exposition q/ the Crmt, 
art. ii. 

I am liappy to And this assignation of Stonehenge, 
which I cursorily hazarded in my first volume of the 
History of English Poetry, ascertained by husuIIhii- 
tiek an historian as Turgot ! - T. Warton, Rowley 
Enquiry, p. (W. 

The assii 
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8. One to whom anything is 


assignation of particular names to denote 
particular objects, that is, the institution of nouns 
substantive, would, probably, tai one of the first 
stc]is towards tho formation of language.- -A. Smith , 
Dissertation on (he Origin if Languages. 

AuSfneO. part, adj . Fixed : (in regard to 
quantity, or value, or proprietorship). 

There is no such intrinsick, natural, settled valui 
jn any thing, as to make any assigned quantity of 
it constantly worth any assigned quantity or ano- 
wum*.- Looks. 


assigns the same to another; by law, wlu-n* the Inw 
makes an assignee without nny appointment of the 
ts?rson intitlcd ; as an executor is assignee in Inw to 
the testator, and an administrator to nil intestate. 
But when there is all assignee by dwd. tlm assignee 
ill law is not allowed.— Complete Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Auifaer. s. One who nsslgns. 

, The Gospel is at once tho assignee of our tasks, 
and tho magazine of our strength.— llr. If. More, 
Decay (f Christian Piety. 

Assignment, s. 

1. Appropriation of one thing to another 
thing or to a person. 

The only thing which mnketh any place puhlick, 
is the puhlick assignment thereof unto such duties. 
— Hooker. 

This institution, which assigns it to a iktsoh, 
whom we have no rule to know, is just on good as an 
assignment lo nobody at all. Locks. 

2. Designation; act of murking out; ap- 
pointment. 

By this your assignment Ponery will extend itself 
very far indeed .--Bishop Mountayu, Appeal to 
Crcsar, p. 1 10. 

All chancellors, commissaries, nrelidracons. ofll- 
cials, mid all other exercising ivclesiastienl jiuisdie- 
tion, shall appoint sueh lrnvt places for Hie k'*cping 
of their courts, bv the assignment nr approbation 
or the bishop of the diocese, us Khali Ik* convenient 
for I in* entertainment of those that are to make t heir 
apiirarHuee there. Ecclesiastical Constitutions and 
Canons, 125. 

Assimilable, adj. Capable of being assimi- 
lated, or converted to the siime linture with 
something else. Hare. 

The spirits of many will find hut naked habit a- 

j thins - im-ellnir nn itxshnilnlJrM wln-rviii In m-m-l 

. their natures. - Sir T. Browne , Vulgar Erronrs. 

Assimilate, r. n. Become like something 
else ; harmonize. 

lfc stands aloof from all, maintains his state, 

And scorns like Scotchmen to assimilate. 

. Churchill, The Rosciad. 

! Assimilate, r. a. 

1 1. Bring to u likeness or resemblance. 

A ferine and necessitous kind of life would easily 
assimilate at least the lieitgeiicratiim lo barimrisiu 
and ferineness.- Sir M. Hale. 

They are not over patient of mixture; hilt such 
whom they cannot assimilate soon llnd it their in- 
terest to remove.- Sic ft. 

2. In Physiology. Turn to its own nature 
by digestion. 

Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. tl2. 

Hence also animals and vegetables may assimi- 
late their nourishment ; moist nourishment easily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like tho dense 
earth— Sir I. Newton. 

3. Liken. 

AVe nud in Xenophon that Socrates considered 
such a bargain as nothing less than servitude, rob- 
bing the teacher of all five choice os to |N>rsoiisor 
nron-eding; and thus hv assimilated the relation be- 
Iweeu teacher and pupil to that tje tween two lovers 
or two intimate friends, which was thoroughly dis- 
lionounHl. robtasl of its charm and reeipna-ily, amt 
prevented from bringing nlxmt its lrfritimatc rewnrd 
of Httnchmcut and devotion, by tho intervention of 
iKiymeiit or money.— Grvte, History of Grave, pt. 
ii. ch. Ixvii. 

Aislmll&tlon. «• [Lilt, assimilatio, -on is, 
from siutilis - like.] Act of converting 
nnything to the nature or substance of 
another ; state of being assimilated, or be- 
coming like somelhing else. I 

It Airthcrs llu* very net of assimilation of nourish, 
niciit, hy some outward emollients that make the 
part* mure apt to assimilate.— Bacon, Natural His- 
tory. 

A nourishment in a largo acceptation, hut not in 
propriety, conserving tho body, not repairing it by 
assimilation, but pn*serving it by ventilation. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 

With to. 

Wlmt shall ho gain by this hut that advantage, 
which he proniiset h to himself, of ynir good, in your 
assimilation to other churches, — Bishop Hall, Re- 
mains, p. 313. 

With with. 

it is as well tho instinct ss duty of our nature, to 
aspire toon assimilation with God; even tho most 
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laudable and generous ambition.— Dr. II. More, lie- 
coy of Christian thirty. 

Assimilative, ndj. Having tho power of 
turning to its own nature by digestion. 

Neither ought it to serin more .strange, that the 
same ventricJi* in the bruin should Ik* capable of nil 
these three functions, Hum that the snmc tame or 
sinew, nud every pnrl and particle thereof, should 
lime in it (in regard of the nourishment it revives 
und the excrement it drives forth) an attractive, a 
retentive, an assimilative, and an expulsive virtue.— 
Ilokt will, Apology, p, 5. 

Assist, r. n. [Fr. as sister ; from Lat. assistu 
*-M:i»d by.] Help. * 

Ib'efive her in llietionl, ns liecnmnth saints, and 
ass^t hi*r in wliaisucver business she hath need. 
Romans, xii. 2. 

Acquaintance with method will assist one in 
muring hiiniim ntraira. Watts, 1/tgick. 

Assist, v. w. Help; coni ninth' ; lend a hand. 

Almighty God, who in thy wise providence limd; 
eoustiluted several ranks nnd qualities of men, tluit 
tin y might luiitually assist to Hie sup | sir t of each 
Other; biicli me lo Ik* eoulent with the statior. 
wherein tlmu hast iimi pliustil to place nw.— Nelson, 
Companion to the Fasts and Festivals <fthc Church 
of England, St. Janus, 

With in. 

She no sonne# yielded to adultery. imt she agreed 
to assist in the. murder of her husliand.’ - Broome . 
On the tjdyss, y. 

Assistance. *. Help; furtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourse, net 
only to the prayers of the saints, hut to their aid 
and assistance: Wlmt doth this aid and assistance 
sitfllifv : Bishop StitlingtUvt. 

You linvc nbundnnt assistances for this knowledge, 
in excellent tawks.— Archbishop Wake, Pnmrat ton 
for Ifeoth. 

ta‘l us entreat this necessary assistance, that bv 
liis grace lie would lead us ,—llogcrs. 

Assistant, adj. Helping; lending nid. 

Some perchance, did adhere to the duke, und were 
assistant lo him openly, or at least under hand.- - 
Str M. Hale, History of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. 

For tho performance of this work, a vital or di- 
rect ive principle wvnicth to he assistant to the cor- 
poreal. Grew. 

Assistant, s. Person engaged in nn affair, 
not ns principal, but ns auxiliary or minis- 
terial; attendant. 

Some young townrdly noblemen or gentlemen 
wen* usually sent as assistants or attendants, ac- 
cording to the qunlity of the persons.- -Bacon. 

The jmle assistants oil each other star'd, 

With gaping mouths for issuing words prepnrM. 

Dr {{dm, 

A messenger of the press went tliit her with several 
assistants, and found Andertoii's wife mid mother 
posted as sentinels at the. Uooi.— Macaulay, History 
of England, ch. xx. 

AssUtantly. ndr. So as to assist. 

He hath holpen up assistant! y 
His servant Israel. 

Magnificat, StcruhahTs Psalms : 15!«8. 

Assisting, part. adj. Helping. 

It is iiivessnry and assisting to all our other intel- 
lectual faculties— Lm'ke. 

Assistless. adj. Destitute of assistance. 
Rare. 

Stupid ho stares, and nil assisflrss stands. 

l*o {K, Homer's Ttiad. 

Assise, s. [Fr. assise ; from Lat. asmssiu - 
sitting.] 

1. Court, place, or time, whore and when the 
writs and processes nf assize ure taken. 

Tho law mb* never executed by any justices of 
assize, but the ]H*oph> left to their uwn laws.— Sir ./. 
Doris, On 1 rebind. 

At i*nrh assise ami term we try 
A thousand rascals of os deep a dye. 

Dryden, JurenaPs Si tires. 

The Assize Courts, Central Criminal Court, ami 
Court of the Queen's Bench, have power to trv f»r 
all treasons. felonics.iiiidmisdemraiiourM, committed 
or removed for trial within their jurisdiction. A. 
Fonblanque.jun., lloir we are purer util, let. xvi. 

He sometimes made it bis residence during part 
of the year. At all events, lie was often utt meted 
tliit her by business and pleasure, by assizes, quarter 
sessions, elections, musters nf militia, festivals, and 
rapes.- Macaulay, History tf England, ell. iii. 

Henry II. accordingly introduced the grar.il 
assize as a sutatitutc, at the option of the litigants. 
— O'. H. Pearson, The early and middle Ayts of 
England, ch. xxxiii. , 

2. Any court of justice. 

Tno judging God shall close 4he book of flite, 

And thoro tho lost assizes keep, 

Fur thoao who wake, and those who deep. Dryden, 
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Hut kept upright in mu-in* a vriac 
That pate hreke nought th' ««♦« 

Of love, whiclie In all the elicit*, . 

To kcpe a regno out of mwolicfe. 

Gower, Vonfessio Amantis. 
Tor 111 I* prologue in ho nssisnl 
That it to w i adorn all bclongcth. Ibid. l*rologus. 

3. Name given to certuin stututcs and writs, 

x Hy un ordinance in 87 Hen. JL, called the assisv 

of anna, it was provided, that every man's armour 
Khould descend to hid heir.— Sir W. Blaekstonc. 

Their code of law wbn the assises of Jerusalem. - 
3 Milman, History qf Latin Christianity, eh. vii. h. is. 

4. Measure; rating. See Size. 

On high hill's top I Haw a stately frnmo, 

An huiidml euhitH high by just assise, 

With hundred pillars. Spenser. 


Assise. v. a. Fix rate of anything ; meusure ; 
appoint. 

That thou thereof might tan advised, 

Thou slialt have day and tinu* assist xt. 

Gower, Coqfessio Amantis, Tale o/Flurcnt. 

Aaalike. adj. Like an ftss. 

I liud uiueli rather, slnco truly l may do it, show 
their mistaking or Plato. under whom.* lion's skin 
they would make an assdike braying Hgninst poesy, 
thnn go ataut to overthrow his authority— Sir P. 
Sidney, Jk-fvHce of Poesy. 

They are sleepy, aaith Savonsihla, dull, slow, cold, 
hloekish, ass-luce.— Burton, A natality of Melancholy, 

p. 101. 


A a»6ber. v. a. Keep sober. Obsolete. 

And thus I rede, thou ussnbre 
Thyno hertc, in hope of such n grace. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis , b. vi. 

JLiiociate. v. a . Unite ; join ; connect with ; 
accompany. 

Language and fluihlon associate also aflW-tionx.— 
Sir K. Saiidys, State of ltd iy inn. 

Some oleaginous particles unjsTceivedly associated 
themselves to it. Jtoylr . 

Jf Hunitar, a king of the Ifiius.hns any eoneern 
in Miis nnme ("the lliimtar', the tast way is to 
reconcile matters, and associate lmlh etymologies in 
Ilun-Atar. or Humber— T. Warton, Xotcs on Mil- 
ton's smaller Poems. 

As a patron of genius and learning lie [Montague] 
ranks willi his two illustrious friends, I kvrset ami 
Somers. His iminilleetieo fully equalled | heirs ; ami, 
(hough he was inferior to them in delieaey of taste, 
lie siireecihsl in axxnciufing his name inseparably 
with some names which will last as long as our lan- 
guage. Macaulay, History of England', eh. xx. 

Associate, p. it. Keep company: (with with). 

Associates with the midnight shadows. Thomson. 

They ap|H>ar in a manner no way nssortedto those 
with whom they must associate.-' Burke. 

Associate, atlj. Confederate ; joined in in- 
terest. or purpose. 

While 1 descend through darkness, 

To my associate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
\\ ith these successes. 

Milton, Paradise lml, x. 395. 

Associate, ff. 


1. One joined with another ; partner ; com- 
panion : (implying some kind of equality). 

They iiersuadc tho king, now in old age, to make 
Plniigus hinassociate in government with him .— Sir 
P. Sidney. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no 
uiiMiilnhlc fuwnrmte.—Sir 11. Wo/ton. 

Soli* Eve, associate Hole, to me licyond 
Compnrc, above all living creatures dear. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, ix. 227. 

Hut my associates now my slay deplore, 
Impatient. Pape, Homer's Odyssey. 

2. Confederate (in lit food or neutral sense) ; 
aeeompliee (in an ill sense). 

Their defender, ami his associates, havo sithenco 
proposed to tho world a form such as themselves 
like.— Hooker. 


Association, n. [Lat. association - onis , from 
micius - companion.] 

L Union; eouj unction ; society. 

The church being n Roeiely, hath tho self-same 
original grounds, which other politick societies have ; 
the nntuml inclination which all men have unto 
sociable lire, and consent tu sumo ei*rtain bond of 
association ; which bond is the law that appointeth 
wlial kind of order they shall be associated in — 
llooktr. 


2. Confederacy; union for particular pur- 
poses ; partnership ; assembly of persons ; 
club. f 

This could not be done but with mighty oppo- 
sition: against which, to strengthen themselves 
they secretly entered into a league of association.— 
Hooker. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy association with 
142 
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find ; nnd, by making you liis partner, interests you 
in all his happiness, lloyle. k 

Tin* pow er of serving und obliging the rulen of 
torj Mirations, of winning over the jKijmlar leaders of 
political clubs, associations, and uciglitaurhoods.— 
llurkc , Speech on the Partition ofParlianwnt. 

The opinion of the great majority of tho House of 
Commons was that the Indian trade could be advan- 
tageously carried on only by menus of a joint stock 
and a moiinjKily. It might therefore have been ex- 
' peeled that the resolution which destroyed the 
monopoly of the Old I'ouiimny would have I icon im- 
diately followed hy a law granting a mouo|s>ly to 
the New Company. No such law, however, was 
passed. TJie Old Cunifinny, tlioiigli not strong 
enough to defend its own privileges, was aide, W'itji 
the help of its Tory friends, to prevent the rivnl 
association from obtainingsimilar privileges. — Mac- 
aulay, History of England, eh. xx. 

3. Apposition ; union of matter. 

Tin* changes of corporeal things are to he plnecd 
only in the various separations, and new associations 
ii ml motions of tlicwo jiernmiioiit particles.— Sir I. 
.Vi l vital. 

4. In Mental Philosophy. Connection: (ap- 
plied to itlcus). 

Association of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent use.- Watts. 

It takes no account, at least in the dejiartment of 

I mre logit 1 , of memory and imagination, or of the 
ilind Jaws of association. Imt coniines its attention 
toemmeetiim regulated by tin* laws of intelligence. 
—Sir If. Hamdfou, Isu/ic, leet. i. 3. 

1 1 uni it remained in Scotland till the age of twenty, 
when lie settled in l.oudoii; and, though ho was 
abroad for about three years, lie nluimhmcd his own 
emmlrv, and Is-eame, socially and intellectually, a 
native of England, lienee, (lie early associations of 
his mind were formed in the midst of a deductive 
nation; tin* later associations, in the midst of an 
inductive one. - llackic. History of dedication in 
England, vol. ii. eh. v. 

Associative, ndj. In the way of association. 
It is really amazing lnuv very few |m*oii]c are 
en]iab|e of perceiving the force uf tauter and irony, 
which proceeds, no doubt, from neglecting to culti- 
vate the associa/ire faculty, by which we readily cal) 
up a variety of images that bear an obscure relation 
to each other. Ail riser, no. li."i. (t.)nl MS.) 

Associator. s. Confederate. 

1 will briefly take notice of some few particulars 
wherein our late n*s>H-iators ami conspirators have 
made a third copy of the League. • Drydni, History 
of the Leuy ne. 

Assoil. v. n. [from Fr. assoilcr ; from Lilt. 

ubxolro. J Obsolete. 

I. Solve. 

I' poll wliich subject Rliat Episcopacy is of divine 
right ; a most learned Hclgick doctor wrote a whole 
book, uttering therein very many arguments both 
from scripture and antiquity, and assailing the 
objections to the contrary .— llishop Morton, Episco- 
pacy am rfid, p. 157. # 

To assail this seeming diHlcully, it may In* proper 
to observe in the entrance, how. or upon what occa- 
sion, llieso words un* brought in. — Waterland, 
Scripture vindicaUd, iii, 03. 

2. Release; set I'm*; acquit; pardon; absolve 
by confession. 

If we live in an age of indcvnfton, we think our* 
w*lv»*s well assadtd ir we Is* wanner ilinii their ice. 
• Jin my Taylor, Great Exemplar, p. 08. 

lint lirst thou must a season hist and pray, 

Till from her bands tin* spriglit ussoihd is, 

And have her strength reeured from frailo inflr- 
mil ics, Sjunst r, Faerie Queen, i. 10, 52. 

She soundly slept, and careful thoughts did quite 
ussoil. Ibid. iii. I, 58. 

The king . . . soon after, under the broad seal, 
assmfctl him from all irn»gularities and scandal. 
— llishop Market, Life of Archbishop Williams, 
ahridytd, p. 18. 

To sonic bishop wo will weffd, 

Of all the sins tlint we hnvo done, 

To In* assoihd nt his hand. 

llishop Percy, Ecliqucs of English Poetry, 1. 172. 

Aftioil. v . a. [from Fr. souitlcr = soil.] 
Stain; soil. 

AVhate'er ho Ive, [who] 

Can with untlinnkfulness assail me, let him 
Dig out mine eyes, mid sinji; my name in vcrsCt 
In laillad verae, at every drinking house, 

And no man Ik; so chnritnble to lend mo 
A dog to guide my steps. 

Jlcaumoiit and Fletcher , Queen qf Corinth, iii, 1. 

Aisoilment. s. Acquittal, llare. 

I endeavoured to perform it, having my obedience 
ever ready for my excuse to men, and my willingness 
to jierform my duty for the assoylment of myself 
Indore GinI.— Jeremy Taylor, Gunpowder Sermon, 
eji. (led. (Ord MS.) 

Asa4rt«d. part. adj. [Fr. as sorter.] Put in 
lots; arranged. 
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To bo found in tho well assorted warehouses of 
disseuling congregations.— Burke. 

Asslrtment . ». Act of classing or ranging ; 
mass or quantity properly selected and 
ranged. 

Is it not much more distinct and intelligible, and 
of bettor direction for tho assortment and certainty 
of structure, to say that 'amor* is a transitive 
action, and 1 muiuut ' tho patinnt or object 1—1L 
Johnson, Noctes NuUinyhamett, p. 8. 

AVhcn the greater part of objects had thus been 
arranged under their proper rlasses and assortments, 
Uistiiiguislied by such general names, it was im- 
possible that tho greater port of that almost Infinite 
nuiulver of individuals, comprehending under each 
particular assortment or species, could liavo any 
IH'culiar or projier names of their own, distinct from 
the general name of the species.— A. Smith, Disser- 
tation on the Origin qf Languages. 

In such heterogeneous assortments, the most 
Innocent person will lose tho cifoctof his iuuocency. 

- Burke, Works, it. 431. 

Asndt. v. a. Infatuate ; besot. Obsolete. 

Hut whence they sprung, or how they wero begot, 
V neat Ii is to assure, uueath to weene, 

That monstrous error which doth somo assot. 

Spenser. 

Ain&ge. v . «. [Fr. axsounger ; from L.Lat. 
ndxuunio , from suavis ^ sweet.] Mitigate; 
soften ; allay ; appease ; pacify. 

l{efn*shiug winds ttie summer's heats assuage. 
And kindly warmth disarms tho winter's rage. 

Addison. 

Yet is his hate, his rancour ne'er the less, 

Since nought assuagvth malice when 'tin told. 

Fairfax. 

This was necessary fbr the seeming tho people 
from their Tenra, cspablo of I icing assuaged oy no 
other means. Lord Clarendon. 

Shall 1 1’ assuage 
Their brutal rage, 

The regal stem destroy? 

bryden, Albion and Albanius. 

Aasudge. r. n. Abate ; mitigate. 

(Jod made n wind to jinss over the earth, and the 
waters asmutyrd. - Genesis, viii, 1. 

AiBu&goment. x. Mitigation; abatement of 
evil. 

Tell me, when shall these wenry woes have end, 

Or shall their ruthless torment never cease? 

Hill all my days in pining languor N|iend, 

Wit hunt liu]Kj of assuagement or release. 

SiHitscr, Sonnets. 

Abbu&sIvo. adj. [Lilt. — see Persuade, 
Pe r h u a s i v e.J Softening ; mitigating. 

If in the hreiud tumultuous joys arise, 

Musick her soft assuasive voice applies. 

Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 

In pleasing visions anil assuasii'c dreams, 

0 soothe my soul, nud teach mo how to lose thro. 

Johnson, Irene. 

(), toll how rapturous the joy, to molt 
To melody's assimsirs voice. 

T. War Ion, pleasures of Melancholy , 171. 

AiBubjugate. r. a. [Lat. subiugo ; from sub 

- under, jit gum ^ yoke.] Subject to. Hare. 

This I liriec worthy ami right valiant lord 

Must not so stale his palm, nobly acquir’d; 

Nor, by my will, assuhjugate ills merit, 
ily going to Achilles. 

Shitkcsjicar, Trail us and Cressida , ii. 5. 

AsBuef&ctlon. s. [Lat. (muefactio t - onis = 
making accustomed to anything.] State of 
being accustomed to anything. Obsolete. 

Right and left, ns parts inservient unto the motive 
ftieulty, aro diUV*r»*nml l>y degrees from use and 
assmfactiun, or according whereto tho one grows 
stronger.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Emmfs. 

ABsuetude. s. Accustomunce ; custom ; 
habit. 

We see that nssuetude of things hurtfhl doth 
make them lose tho force to hurt.— Bacon, Mats rol 
History. 

Aflstime. v. a . [Lat assumo .] 

1. Take. 

This when tho various Rod had urg'd in vain, 

Ho straight assum’d his native form again. Pops. 

2. Take upon one’s self. 

With ravish'd ears, 

The monarch hears. 

Assumes tho God, 

Affects to nod, 

And sooms to shako tho spheres. Dryaen. 

3. Suppose something granted without proof. 

In every hypothesis, something is allowed to ta 
assumed.— Boyle. 

4. Apply to one’s own use ; appropriate. 

Ills Majesty might well assume tho complaint and 
expression of King David.— lord Clarendon. 
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Aiiuant 8. [Lat. assumentum ; from ad 
^ to, suo =« sew, stitch.] Thin? affixed. 

Thin assument or addition Dr. Manilla] says ho 
norer could And anywhere but in thin Anglo- 
Koxonick translation,— Leirirf, History if English 
Mdies, p. 0. 

AM&mer. s. One who assumes ; arrogant 
person ; one who claims more than is due. 

Gan man bo wise in any course in which he is not 
safe too? Hut can them high assumers and pro* 
tenders to reason prove themselves mV— South 

Aflidmlaf. part. adj. Arrogant; haughty. 

His haughty looks, and his assuming air, 

The son of Isis could no longer liear. Drydrn. 

This makes him oviT-forwnnl in business, as- 
suming \n conversation, and peremptory in answers, 
—(Sillier. 

A frfminy . verbal aba. Presumption. 

Tim vain ossumings 

Of some, quite worthless of her [Poesy's] sovereign 
wreaths. B. Ju niton, Poetaster. 

Aasfimpslt. a. [Lat., third person singu- 
lar perfect of assumo ~ take up.] in Law. 
Action for the recovery of damages sus- 
tained by reason of the breach or non- 
performance of a promise, express or im- 
plied. 

Upon no terms but an assumpsit,— B. Jonson, 
Alchemist, i. 2. 

a—Am pt v. n. Take up. Obsolete. 

Tin* souls of such their worthies as were departed 
from human conversation, and were assumptal into 
the numlier of their gods. — SlieUlvn, Miracles of 
Antichrist, p. 11R. 

Auftmpt. That which is assumed, or 
supposed to be granted without proof. 
Hare. 

The sum of all your assumpts, collnctnl by your- 
self, is i\m.— Chilling worth, Religion if Protestants, 
p. m. 

Assumption, s. 

1. Act of taking anything to one’s self. 

Tin* personal dwwcnt of (toil himself and his as- 
sumption of our flesh to his divinity, more familiarly 
to insinuate his pleasure to us, was an enforcement 
beyond nil methods of wisdom. - Hammond, On 
Fundamentals. 

2. Supposition, or act of supposing anything 
without further proof; thing supposed 
postulate. 

These by way of assumption, under the two general 
proposition*, arc intriusically and naturally good or 
bail.— Xorris. 

Hold, says tho Stoiek, your assumption's wrong; 

I grant, true freedom you linve well dclin'd. 

Dryden, Juretud's Safh'cs, x. 

Fur the assumption, that Christ did such uiirncu- 
Ioiih and supernatural works to eoiiilrm what Im 
said, we need only repeat the message sent by him 
to John the Baptist. South. 

The Ofsiimpt ion of a llnnl cause in the struct lire of 
'each part of animals and plants is as inevitable as 
the assumption of an ellleieiit cause for every event. 
The maxim Hint in organised bodies nothing is hi 
Vain, 1 h as necessarily true ns the maxim 1 lint nothing 
happens by chance.— Whevoell, Novum Organon 
reuooalum , axiom 1(19. 

Tim assumption of tho universal influence of the 
law of emisntiou is nt tho bottom of all the argu- 
ments that tho partisans of this doctrine have to 
iswn with.— Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psy- 
chology. 

3. Minor premise of a syllogism. 

Still more objectionable are the correlat ive terms, 
Proposition anil Assumption, as synonymous for 
tho major and minor premises.— Sir W. Hamilton, 
tjogic. 

4. Taking up of any person into heuvea : 
(especially used of the Blessed Virgin). 

r U|M)ii the feast of the assumption of the Moaned 
Virgin, tho pope and cardinals keep tho vomimts.— 
Bishop Stiuingflcet. 

Adam, after a certain porioil of years, would have 
been rewarded with an * ssumption to ctoriiul felicity. 
— . Archbishop Wake. 

5. Act of taking, simply. 

To the nutrition of tho body there are two essen- 
tial conditions required, assumption and rctcnlmn. 
—JJowcll, Letters, i. v. 0. 

6. Adoption ; application. 

It is evident that tho prose psalms of our liturgy 
were chiefly consulted and copied , by tho perpetual 
assumptions at their words and combinations ; many 
of the st-ansa* are literally nothing more tlisn tho 
prose verses put into rhyme.— T. Warton, History 

English Poetry, ill m. 

Attdaptlwe. adj. In the way of assump- 
tion ; assumed. 

Certainly, writing under an assumptive character 
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is a flno Improvement in this way.— Wycherley, Plain 
Dealer, preface. lUrd MS.) 

Aasftranoe. a. 

1. Certain expectation; confidence; trust; 
freedom from doubt ; spirit ; intrepidity. 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower ami leaser tiling 
than assurance, yet, as to nil the purposes of u pious 
life, it may prove more tisrhil.— South. 

What man is he, that boasts of llcsldy might, 

And vain assurance of mortality, 

Which nil no soon hm it dotli come to tight 
Against Hpiritua! foes yields by nod l»y. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Conversation, when they come into tin- world, will 
add to their knowledge and assurance. Luke. 

1 Proof from the authority of man's judgment is 
not able to work that assurance which doth grow by 
a st ronger proof.— Hooker, 

Men whose consideration will relieve our modesty, 
and givo us courage and assurance in tho duties of 
our profession —Rogers. 

2. Confidence ; want of modesty ; exempt hm 
from awe or fear. 

My Minviniir, ill govcnusl, gave you the first 
romrort; iny aired ion, ill hid, luilli given you this 
last assurance. Sir P. Sidney. 

This whs an unfortunate expedient : for the hostess 
was soon undeceived in the opinion she hud enter-. 
tniiii.il of Adams, whom Triiliiln-r abused iii tho, 
gross* “st tiTins, especially when lie hoard he had had 
the assurance to pretend to bn bis near relation. - 
Fielding, Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 

Ground of confidence ; security. 

As tho conquest wus hut slight nml superlleinl, so 
tin; pope's donation to the Irish submissions were 
but wi*ak mnl tickle assurances. -Sir J. thicks. On 
Ireland. 

None of woman bom 
Rlinll harm Maelidh. — 

Then live, Mncduir, wliat mnl I fi-nr of thee? 

But- yet I’ll make assurance doubly sure, 

And lake a bond of fate : Thou shall not live. 

Shakes lu'ar, Maeheth, iv. 1. 

An assurance being passed through for a com- 
petent line, li.-Llh collie back again by reason ufsomo 
oversight.' -Bacon. 

But, when Pinnate* sent Mouses assurances of 
his safety, be readily dismissed him. -Langhornr, 
Translation of Plutarch's Lives, Ail tony. 

Not only were the intentions oi tin* Court strictly 
concealed, hut assurances which quieted the mind 
of the moderate Presbyterian were gheii livthe king 
in a most Nolemu maiiiicr.— Macaulay, history if 
England, eh. v. 

Tim French agent used, in private conversation, 
expressions plainly implying that the government 
which he represented was prepared to recognise 
William and Mary: but no formal assurance could 
la? obtained from liim.~ Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, cli. xx. 

But we have so little assurance that they are any 
tiling more than arbitrary combinations, invented 
by writers who transferred tlm form of institutions 
which existed ill t lie historical jM-riod to the mythical 
ages, that the attempt is scarcely worth making. • 
Bishop Thirl wall. History if Orveee, cli. xi. 

4. Testimony of credit ; conviction. 

I mu n gentleman of blood mid breeding, 

And from some knowledge and assurance of yon. 
Oiler tiiis olllce. S/oikes pear, King Lear, iii. 1. 

W« have os great ass urn nee that there is a (Jod, 
ns we could cxjH'ct to have, supposing that he were. 
— Archbishop Tdlotson. 

Such iui assurance of thing* a* will make men 
careful to avoid a lesser danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater.— Id. 

The doubt would rest, 1 dare not solve. 

In tho same circle we revolve. 

Assurance only breeds resolve. 

Tmny son, The Tico Voices. 

5. Security to make good a loss. 

lie wild. Sir. you should procure him better as- 
surance than ltardolpli : ho would not lake his Ixrnd 
anil your*; he liked not tho security.— Sluikesiwar, 
Henry IV. Part If. i. 2. 

Amt for your mohj assurance von shall lrnvo 
What obligation you yourself will crave. 

Kir J. Harrington, Epigrams. 

Ho [Monsieur rhnvalier] would have a miifurniity 
in all countries of the laws and customs of assur- 
ances and es|x*cially of marine assurances, uni- 
formity of weights and measures, uniformity of coins. 
—Times, Leading Article fur August 21, lst»l. 

Aasdre. v. a. [Lat. aasccuro.] 

1. Give confidence by a firm promise. 

So when ho had assured them with many words, 
that lie would restore them without hurt, according 
to the agreement, they let him go for tlm saving of 
their brethren.— t Macenhccs, xii. , 

And hereby we know, that we are of the 1 ruth, and 
shall assure our hoartH before him. -1 John, iii. 10. 

O thou, who future things must represent 
As present, heavenly instrueter, 1 revive 
At this last sight ; assuml that man shall hvo 
With all the creatures, and their seod preservo. 

Millon, Paradise Lost, xi. 672. 
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2. Secure to another ; make safe. 

Su irresistible an authority cannot lm reflected on 
without tho moat awful reverence, even by those 
whose piety assure t its favour to them.' Rogers. 

Thu sea-faring man will, in a storm, east over 
some of Ida goods, to save and assure the rest.— 
Bacon, Speech in Parliament, 30 Elis. 

With of. 

But what on earth can long abide in state? 

Or who can him assure if happy day ? Spenser. 

And for tliat dowry, IT] assure her if 
Her widowhood, Imi it that she survives mo, 

In all iny lauds and leatMW whatsoever, 
bet sjH'eialtieN bo therefore drawn between us. 

Khakespvar, Taming if the Shrew, ii. 1. 

3. Affiance; Irntrotn. 

This ditincr laid claim to me, called me Droraio, 
swore I was assured to her.— Shakcspcar, Comedy of 
Krmrs, iii. 2. 

Assured. part. adj. 

1. Certain; indubitable; not doubted. 

It is an nxsu rid experience, that flint laid about 
the bottom ,»r a tree rnukes it prosper.— Bacon, 
Eat urn! History. 

He committed tlm protection of his son Asanes to 
two of liis nigh kinsmen and assured friends.— 
Emilies, History of the Turks. 

No kingdom or empire upon earth, were it never 
so flourishing or great, was ever yet so assured, 
bul t lint in the revolution of time, after the manner 
of other world lathings, it hath as a sttko Issly )>ecno 
subject unto many strange innovations and changes 
nml at length cornu to nothing.— Knolles, 75, B. 
(Ord MS.) 

2. Convinced. 

As when by night the glass 
Of Onlileo, less assured, observes 
Imagin’d Iambi and regions in tho moon ; 

Or pilot, from amidst the Cyclades 

Delos or Samos first appearing, kens 

A cloudy snot. Milton, Paradise Lost , v. 202. 

3. Affianced. 

Young princes, close your hands.— 

Ami your lip* too ; for, I am well assuml 
That 1 did so, when I wan first assur’d. 

Shakcspcar, King John, ii. 2. 

4. Immodest.; viciously confident. 

The nlnrm was thus given to Aiiderton. lie con- 
cealed tin* instruments <>r his calling, ranio forlli 
with mi assured air, and liade defiance to the mes- 
senger, the 1 Vusor, the Secretary, and iittlo Hook- 
nose himself. — Macaulay, History of England, ell. 
xx. 

Assuredly, tula. Certainly; indubitably. 

They promis'd me eternal happiness. 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
1 am not worthy yet to wi*ar : 1 shall assumlly. 

Shakesju-ar, Henry VIII. iv. 2. 

God is absolutely good, ami so, assu rally, tho 
cause of nil Hint is good ; l>nt of anything t)mt is 
evil he is no enuse nt oil.— Sir W. RUeigh, History 
of the World. 

Assu rally he will stop our liberty till wo restore 
him liis Worship.— South. 

Assuredness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Assured; stutc of being assured; cer- 
tainty. 

That which by Brocanlu* hath lieen delivered 
touching the holy land in particular, is by Columella 
in ids books of iliislmiidiy with no less assuredness 
averred, toiieliing the earth in general. -Ilakacill, 
Apology, i>. 1+2. 

I ls‘ing very mad with anger, tho Lord Bruce 
should thirst after toy life with a kind of nssund- 

f ness. Sir E. Saekoille, Guardian, no. 133. 
Asterisk, r. [Gr. eiffrepiogoe ^ little star.] 
Mark in printing or writing, in form of a 
little star. 

He also published the translation of tho Scntiutgint 
by itself, having first compared it with tho llebivu, 
aiid noted liy asterisks wliat was dereelive.iiml by 
obelisks what was redundant.— Grew. 

VV e know notliing Iwyouil tho asterisks with which 
tho published fragment end*.— Sir F. hdgruev, His- 
tory of England and of Xurmandy, i. 423. 
Aiterism. a. [Gr. airrtpio/iui;.] 

1. Constellation. 


Poetry had filled the skies with nsterisms. nml 1 in- 
tones iielonging to them; and then astrology de- 
vise* tlio feigned virtues and influences of each. — 
Bentley, Sermons, 

2. Asterisk, or mark. Cntachreatic , rare. 

Dwell particularly on passages with an usterism : 
for tho observation* which follow Kuril a note will 
givo you a eloar light-.- Dry den, Translation of Du- 
fresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

Aitftro. adv. [on i/mi.] In Navigation. In 
tlm hinder part of the ship; behind tlio 
ship. « 

Tho galley gives her side, and turns her prow, 
While those astern dcscendinjsdown tho steep, 
Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 

J/fydi fits 
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Ailatn, noon ax ho heard 
Tho fhtal trespass done liy Eve, auiai'd. 

Astound stood Hiid lilmtk. 

Milton, paradise faint, ix. #00. 


Asteroid. a. [Gr. dan not inn; - like, or ill the 
form of, a Htar.] 

I Fulling stur. , 

Stn*iiiiis or nxtirnufa xfnrc seen again, and tho Astoniedness. 8. State of being astonished. 
Northmen renewed their dreadful ravagi*.— Air /. : (\],« l J,.t„ 

Pnlgiai*. History if Ragland and of Normandy, i. UQMtUie, 

Axbonalnrns nr tininess of tho mind, not per- 

•i. i'limcls of I lie cluss represented by Juno, I _ "imt » in v. /*»«» i.„. 

Celt's. Vesta, and Pallas. 


Ann steroid is u body resembling fixed stars; hut 
Jhvo now plnnots [Vv res nnd Vesta! have i 
circumstance ill common with those bodies. -Hits, 
(Stirlnptrtlia, v. Asfcroids. 

Aatert. r. a. Start; terrify; startle; fright. 

Bure. 

Wo doom of d«*nth. as doom of ill desert : 

Put know we fools what iL iin brings until, 

I »io would we daily, nnoo it In cx)icrt; 

No danger there the shepherd ohm astert. 


Simun-f, Shcphcrir* Calendar. 

Asthma. 8 . [Gr. Disease of the 

chest so culled. 

An asthma is the inflation of thn momhmnos of 
tho lungs, anti of tho membranes covering tho niusolos 
of tin 1 thorax. Sir J. Floytr, Preternatural State 
if the Animal It union re. 

Asthmatic, udj. Troubled with asthma. 

After drinking our horses nre most asthmatick\ . 
mid, for AvhidiiiK t lie watering of I hem. wo wot I heir , 
liny.— Mi* J. Flayer, Preternatural State of the 
Animal Humours. 

Asthm&tte. e. Person troubled with asthma. 

Asthma firke iinmot hoar I ho air of tint rooms, and « _* ' 
cities where there is a grrnt deal of fuel burnt.- A»«onttHlnily. mu . 
Arhuthnot, tiffed* of Air on Unman /Indus. 

Asthm&tical. udj. Same as A s t h m a t i c. 

in asthmatical persons, though tho lungs Ini very 
much stutrnl with tough phlegm, yet the patient 
may live sonic months, if not some years. - Hoyle. , 

Astipulate. v. n. [Lut. astipulor.] Agree ; 
concur in. Mare. I 

All. hut nil liatoftil Epicurus, have a stipulated to ! 
this truth.— Hishnp Haft. Invisible World, ii. § t. j 

Several of Illpimcrates’ aphorisms, which alone ■ 
nr<* left in credit with these men, do astipulatv the ‘ 
same, liobinsan, Riidoxa, p. 50. I 

Astipulation, s. [Lut. mhlipulutin , -unis \ \ 
see Stipulate.] Agreement; concur- . 
retire. Mare. 

As for that glorious show of antiquity wherewith 
0. E. hopes to blear his readers’ eyes, gracing him- i 
self herein with tho astipulation id our reverend ; 

Jew. II ; I russl not return any other answer than of 
his Heat us Khenanus.-- Jtishuji Halt, Honour of, 
married Clergy, ii. H. 

Astir, adj. [on stir.] On the move. | 

For the Nantes Youth, tho Angers Youth, nil licit- j 
tally was astir. — Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. i. 1 
h. iv. eh. ii. I 

Astomatous. udj. [Gr. a - not, art 710, irrrf- 
ju'irov mouth. J Iii Biology. Mouthless. ; 

Tho iium 1 free and locomotive the organism, the j 
more eajiacious the internal rcceptnelo for tin 
tern to lie assimilated, the characteristic dilforenees , 
of form fading away in the passage from tho pendent 


Ast6nisb. r. n. Confound with some .sudden 
passion (as with fear or wonder) ; amaze ; 
surprise; stun. 

it is the part of men to fenr nnd tremble, 

When thn most mighty gods, hy tokens, send 
(Such dn adfhl heralds to astonish us, 

Shakesinar, Julius Cesar, i. & 
Astonish'd nt the voiee, he stood amaz'd, 

And all around with imvnrd horror gaz'd. 

Addison. 

1 Astonishing, part . adj. Cmiting astonish- 


parasites nnd tho polyiics to tho automaton* poly, 
gastrin, the sponges, and plants proper.— Owen, Lie- 
tu ns on Comparative Anatomy, introd. led. 1 

Astomous. udj. [derived, improperly, from j 
the nominative case instead of the root.] i 
Same as Astomatous. j 

Hut no proof luis liccii given that the Friistuliie I 
ami other astomous polygastrin. which separate 
oxygen in excess, do not effect this hy mincing the 
carlmnir acid of tin 1 atmosphere, and fixing tho 
earlKin, in order to produce their fats and hydrate ■ 
if carlion.- Omen, Lcctun s on Comparative A unto* j 

... 'nt mil. leet. 

Ast6ne, or Ast6nj. r. a. [Fr. ixtonncr.] 
Terrify; confound with fear or amaze- 
ment. Barr.. 

No wonder is though that she ho astoned. 

To sis: so great a guest come in that place. 

She never was to mmo such guestes wimed. 

For which she inked with a full pale time, 

Chaueer, Clerk's Tale, ii. 21. 

The. trembling fowl dismay’d with dniulhill sight 
Of deal h, Lhe which them almost overtook.*. 

Do hide I heinsclves from her [tin* Minn's 1 astonying 
looke. S/miser, Faerie Queen, v. 2, 54. 

Many wen? astonied at thee.— Isaiah, lii. ] *. 

Nebuchadnezzar the king was astonied, ami rose 
Up in IinstP .—tkiniel, iii. 21. 

Ho reelisl astound : nnd withal tho helmet fell off, 
ho remaining bareheaded .— Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 
L 28 . • 

Tho Sultan, with hU horseman’s uifuo, gave him 
auch a blow upqfi the head ns might have killed a 
bull, so the Emperour, therewith asfimmt, foil doune . 
from his horae.— A'noMaa, #7, 1). (Ord MS.) 

W 


HllTlt. 

What astonishing apprehensions of that life would 
it produce.— Raxter, The Saint's Rest, eh. xiv. 

A genius universal as his theme, 

Aston is/iiug ns chaos. Thom son. 

Indeed, 1 In* power which a plant exercises of hold- 
ing a leaf erect .luring nil entire dny, without pause 
and without fatigue, is nil effort nr astonishing 
vigour, mid is one of many proofs, that 11 principle 
of compensation is nt work, so that the same energy 
which, in the animal world, is weakened hy being 
directed to many ohjeets, is, in the vegetable world, 
strengthened hy licing conccntrateil on a few.- - 
Ruckle, History of Civilisation in Ragland, vol. ii. 
eh. v. 

Iii un astonishing man- 
ner. 

Events astonishingly Imppy.- Bishop Fleetwood, 
Sermon before Queen Anne. 

We crossed a large tract of land astonishingly 
TruAtu]. - Swinburne, Travtls in Sjiain, let. 14. 

Astonishment, s. Amazement.; confusion 
of mind from fear or wonder; cause or 
matter of astonishment. 

We found, with no less wonder to 11 s than as- 
fon/shi/tmt to them '.elves, that they wen* the two 
valiant and ruinous brothers. Sir P. Sidney. 

Some impostors and counterfeits have lieen atilu 
to writhe and east their bodies into strange forms 
nnd motions ; yea, and others to tiring themselves 
into tranc's and astonishments. -Bacon, Discourse 
to Sir It. Saritle. 

Thou shalt Ix-cmnc nu astonishment, a proverb, ami 
a hy-wonl among nil iinlinim. whither the Lord shall 
lead tin v.— Heuhronnmy, xxviii. :t7. 

She esteemed this ns much atMive his w isdom, ns 
astonishment is beyond bait: admiration- South. 

Astound, r. <*. Astonish ; confound witli 
fear or wonder; stun. 

These thoughts may stnrtln well, hut not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
Hy a strong siding champion, conscience. 

Milton, Vomns, 210. 

Astounding, part. adj. Like that which 
astounds. 

Thn third is your soldier's face, a menacing nnd 
astounding face’ that looks broad and big.— B. June 
son, Cynthia's Rents. 

Astragal. *. [Lilt, astragalus.] h\ Architec- 
ture. Small moulding with semicircular 
profile, used to separate the shaft from the 
capital of a column. 

We h»*e none of that ordinary confusion which is 
tiie result of quarter rounds of the astragal, and 1 
know imt how many other intermingled particulars. 
- Sjndotor. 

Astral, udj. [Lut. antrum = star.] Starry; 
belonging to the stars. 

Some astral forms 1 must invoke by pruy’r, 
Fram'd all of purest atoms of the air : 

Not in their natures simply good or ill; 

Hut most subservient to Imd spirits' will. Drydcn. 

Some astral concordance or hidden harmony of 
spirits. — Dr. H. More. Notes upon Psychozoia, p. 

jgn. 

Hut the salt, sulphur, and mercury of Pnrneelsus 
were not. he tells Ids disciples, tho visible laidics which 
we cnll hy those names, hut iiTtaln invisible, astral, 
ur aideraal elements. Tho astral salt is tho basis of 
the solidity and incombustible parts in bodies; the 
astral sulphur is the source of colhbiistion ami vegc- 
tulion : tho astral mercury is the origin of fluidity 
and volatility. And again, these threo elements aro 
atiftlogous to thu three (‘lements of man, body, spirit, 
nnd soul.—Whewell, History if Scientific Ideas. 

Aitr&j. ado. After the manner of one who 
strays ; out. of the ri^lit way. 

May seem the wain was very evil led, 

When such an one had guiding of the way, 

That knew not whether right he went, or else astray. 

Sjienser. 

You run astray, for whilst we talk of lrclaud, you 
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rip up the original of Scotland. — Spenser, Vim of 
the State if l ret a ml. . 

Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide ]>nthtaui way. 

Milton , 11 Pcnscrosn, TO. 

Aatrean. udj. [see Astral.] Belonging to 
the stars. Bure. 

Every star in Heaven in a peculiar world of itself, 
which is cnlnniml and replenished with astrean in- 
habitants, ns the earth, nth, and air ore with ele- 
inentary.--//i)wv//, B. 3. U. lOrd MS.) 

Astrfiot. v. a. [Lat. astrictui r, purticip. of 
astnnyo.] Bind tightly; constrain. Bare. 

The' solid parts were to lie relaxed or astricted, on 
they let the humours pnss either in too small or too 
great quantities. — Arbuthtud, On the Nature and 
Choice of A l imt n Is. 

Tho mind is astricted to think in certain forms.— 
Sir IV. Hamilton, Discussions, p. Dill, 

Astriet. adj. Compendious. Hare. 

An epitaph is a superscription, or an astriet pithy 
diagram. - Wccccr, Fumral Monuments. 

Aatriotion. s. Act or power of contracting 
or binding up anything. 

Astriet ion is in a substance that luitli a virtual 
cold ; and it worketh partly by thu some means that 

Cold dot h.--/fcf con. 

This virtue required an astriction, but such an 
astriet ion ns is not grateful to thu body ; for a pleas- 
iug astriction doth rather bind in the nerves tiuin 
oxjH'l them ; nml therefore such astriction is found 
in things of a harsh taste.— Id. 

Of marriage he is the author and the witness ; yet 
hence will nut follow liny divine astriction more 
than what is Mil>ordiiiatu to the glory of liod, and 
the main good of either party. - Milton, Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce, eh. xiii. (Ord MS.) 

Lenitive substances uni proper for dry alrabilarinn 
constitutions, who lire NUbjccl l-o astriction of tho 
belly and tin: piles. -Arbuthmt, On the Nature and 
of AH. 

Aitrictlve. uilj. Styptic ; of a binding qua- 
lity. 

Kloodstone [is] a stone growing in Ethiopia and 
Arabia; of nature astriet ire, stopping nny issue of 
liloist. Rullukar, Reposition of ho rd Words. 

Astride, udr. With the logs wido npnrt. 

To lay their native arms nsidc, 

Their modesty, and ride astride. Rutter, Hudibras. 

1 saw 11 place when: the Rhone is so stniitcncd 
between two rucks, that u limn may stand astride 
upon both at ones*. Doyle. 

Aatringe. v. a. [Lat. nstringo.] Press by 
contraction ; cause to draw together. Burr. 

Tears an* caused by a contraction of the spirits 
of the brain ; which contraction, hy consequence, 
astrinmth the moisture of tho brain, and thereby 
semleth tears iuto the eyes.— Bacon. 

Aitringency. n. Power of contrsicting the 
parts of the body. 

Astrictina ))roliiliileth dissolution; ns, in nieili- 
ci m*s, astriiigciits inhibit putrefoi'tion : nnd. bv us- 
tringcncy, sumo small quantity of oil of vitriol uill 
k«*ep fresh water long from putrefying.— /Imvn, 
Natural History. 

Arid, acrid, austere, and bitter substances, by tlvir 
ttstringrney, create horrour, tfiat is, slimulntf* tin* 
Mires. -A rbulhnvt, On the Nature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

AstrSnrent. adj. Binding ; contracting : 
(opposed to laxative). 

Astringent mrdirimw’nre binding, which net by 
the nsperily of their |)articles, whereby they corru- 
gate tne membranes, and luuku them draw up closer. 

- Quincy. 

The myroluiiaii bath parta of contrary natures, 
for it is sweet and yet astringent..— Hacan. 

The juice is very astringent, and therefore of slow 
motion. llne<> n. Natural History. 

* Wind diminisheth sensible imrsplmtum eucreaw tli 
the insensible; for that reason astronirtheniiignml 
astringent diet often eondueoth to this purpose. - 
Arhuthnot, On the Nature and Choice <f Aliments. 

Astringent, s. Astringent medicine. 

L 11 meduane, astringents inhibit putreftietion.— 
Bacon, Natural History. 

Astrolabe, s . Instrument used for taking 
the altitude of the sun or stars at sea (now 
superseded hy Hadley's quadrant) ; annil- 
lury sphere. 

She sente for him. and ho came ; 

With him his astrolabe ho name, 

With points and circles menreiloni. 

Widen was of line gold precious. , 

Gower Onfetsio Amanfts, b. vi. 

Liv’d Tyrho now, struck with this ray, which shone 
Mora bright f the morn than others beam at noou, 
He’d take his astrolabe, and seek out hero 
What new star 'twas did gild our hemisphere. 

Drydcn, Death if Lord Hastings, vcr. «. 
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.Although Chaucer had already sol the example of 
writing ou scientific subjects in the mollmr tongue 
by hln treatise on the Ant voidin' ■ the oldest work 
in English now known to exist on any branch of 
science-- this depart incut of study whs hut very 
little cultivated in England during the present pe- 
riod. The short-list of English scion tide works 
during the fifteenth century d«s*s not nil it Ain a 
single name remembered, or deserving of being re- 
membered, In tlie history of science. The dreams 
of astrology and alchemy still captivated and lie- 
wilderisl almost nil who turned their ntlciitioii either 
to niatheniatieal or nnlurol philosophy. — Craik, 
History of English Literatim 1 , i. 3H7. 

Aitr6lofer. s. [La I. astro fot/us ; Gr. «<rrpj- 
Anyoc* one who observes the stars.] • 
1. One* who, supposing the influemrs of the 
stars to ltsivo a causal power, professes to 
foretell or discover events depending on 
those influences. 

Not unlike that which ustrotngers call a conjunc- 
tion of planets, of no very lieiiign u*|>cet tlui one to 
the other.— Mr ll. Hot ton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature: it depends 
on the inlluciicc of the stars, siiy the astrologers ; 
on the organs of the body, say tin* naturalists: it is 
tin? particular gilt of heaven, say the divines, both 
Christiana ami heathens. -Hrydnt. 

Astrologers, that future fates foreshow. i’npc. 

1 never heard n liner satire against lawyers than 
that of astrologers. when they pretend, by rules of 
art. to tell when a suit will < nil, ami whether to the 
advantage of the plaintiff nr defendant.— Etc ft. 

o. Astronomer. Obsolete, 

A worthy astrologer, by perspective glasses, linth 
found in the stars many things unknown to the 
ancient^-' Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Aitroi6|iui. s. Sumo ns Astrologer. 
Obsolete. 

The twelve houses of heaven, in tlie form which 
nst rotoginns list '.—Camden. 

The stars, they say. cannot dispose. 

No more Ilian can the astrologian. 

Jhifhr , Jlndihras. 

Astrologlc. ntlj. Professing astrology; re- 
lating to astrology. 

No astrologiek w izard lioiieur gains, 

Who has not uft been banish'd or in chains. 

llrydi n. 

Astrological, oilj. Sm»e ns A s t r o 1 ojf i e. 

Astrological prayers mviii to me to be built ou as 
good reason as t be predict ions. Itisho/i Shlliutijh • l. 

Tlie poetical failles are more ancient Hum the 
astrological iiitlmiiccs, tint were net known to the 
t.J reeks till after Alexander the (imit. //. uthy. 

Some seem a little astrological, as when they 
warn us from places of malign inlluciicc.- - Sir 11. 
Wottan. 

Expressions, such ns ‘disastrous, ill-starred, ex- 
orbitant, lord of tile ascendant,’ and hence ‘ascen- 
dancy, iullm-iice, a sphere of aelfnn/ end the like, 
.. . In ", stroliu 

opinions have nifi-eted Ifiiiiruairc, though the doc- 
trine is no Jmiircr » recognized science. 117a icilt, 
Xonnn Organon venom/ ion, b. iv. apli. i. § 3. 

Astrologlcaliy. tufr. In tin astrological 
maimer; witlt an nstroloprul ltuiniinp. 

Plutarch interprets astrological! y Hint tale of 
Alar-i ami Venus. Harlan, A natomy of Mi Innclmly , 
|». hV2. 

S. 1 1 ■ i •■* arc asfro/nyirally well disposed, who are 
morally highly i icioiis. — Sir T. lirownc, Christian 
Morals, ii. 7. 

Astrology, s. J*r:ietieo of foretelling 1 things 
by the knowledge of the stars ; art of 
an astrologer in the first sense of the 
word. 

I know Mu* learned think of llie art. of astrology, 
that the stars do not force the actions or wills of 
men.- - Sirijl. 

Astrology also supplied a number of words founded 
upon fanciful opinions: hut this study having hew 
expelled from the list of srienei*s, such words now 
survive only ho (hr as they have found a place in 
common language. Thus men were termed ‘mer- 
curial. martial, jovial.’ or ‘saturnine/ according us 
Hu-ir characters were supposed to lie determined by 
the influence of the planets Mercury, Mai's, Jupiter, 
or Saturn,— \Vhev % ul,Xovum Organon rawed turn, 
n. iv. apli. i. § 3. 

Astronomer, s. One who studios Hit* celes- 
tiiil motion^ and the rules by which they 
are governed. 

The motions of factions under kings ought to lie 
like the motions as the astronomer* speak of, in tho 
inferlour orbs.- -Huron. 

Astronomers no longer doubt of Urn motion of tho 
planets tilaiut tlie huh. 

Tin 1 old amt new astronomers in vnin 
Attempt the henv’nly motions to explain. 

Sir R. Black more, 

Voi.. I. 
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Astronomic, atlj. llrlonging to astronomy. 

Can he not pass an as/ nannnick line 7 
Or dreads the miii th’ iimiginary sign, 

That he should ne’er advance to eil I nr pole ? 

Sir 11. Hlaekmnre. 

Astron6mlcal. atlj. Same as A s t r o n o m i c. 

Onr forefathers marking certain mutations to 
happen in the min’s progress tlimugh llu* zndiaek, 
they registnde and set them down in their as/ now 
miral rations.- Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Ermurs. 

I Tycho I Ira lie greatly improved the methods of 
astronomical observation by giving sti-:idiin>s tu 
the frame of liis instruments, (which wi n* large 
quadrants.) and accuracy to the di\ i.-dmis ef the 
Unb. but Hu* application of the tclr-scepc to tlie 
astronomical quadrant and the fixation of the miter 
of the- Held by a cross of tine wires placed in the 
focus, wus an immense improvement of the instru- 
ment, since it substituted a prn-ise visual ra>. point- 
ing to the star, instead of tlie coarse eoineidenee of 
sights. - Wheu'etl, Xovuin Organon renovation, li. 
iii. eh. ii. § 

Astronomically, udv. In ail astronomical 
manner. 

Images astronomically framed under n-rtain con- 
stellations In preserve fnnn several inconveniences. 
- Bishop Hall, Cases of ('ovseienee, iii. 1. 

This was the ligurenf the henvenswhen they were 
llrst formed, the Mime being astronomically calcu- 
Jalisl and rris-ted according to Tycho's tables.— 
( I n gory , Vosthima, p, 213: 1C»50. 

Aitr&aomlze. v. n. Assumo the habits and 
studies of an Astronomer ; study astro- 
nomy. 

The old nsec tick Christ inns found a paradise in 
ft desert, and with little converse on earth held a 
ciimersntion in heaven; Huh they astronnmized in 
caves: and, though they beheld not the stars, had 
the gl«»r,v of heaven hi -lure them.— Sir T. Browne, 
Christ inn Morals, ii. !». 

Astrdnomy. s. Study of the heavenly 
bodies. 

)>e craft is iboto 

Astronomic. Layamon, MS. C, >//. Calisr. A . ix. 

}>e craft is ilmte astronomic, Ibid. MS. Cot/. 

Otho,C.xiii. SirF. Mnddi u, ii. ,V>. 

To Ibis must 1 h* added the understanding of tho 
glolx-s, mid tlui iirinciplcs of geometry and astro- 
nomy. c«irh y. 

In the History of Astronomy. T have described tin- 
method of nl. si -nation of celi-stial angles employed 
l»,v I lie (« reeks. Tin ,v determined the lines in which 
flu* heavenly hoilii-s xien* mcii, by menus either of 
shadous, or of siclils; and mi-aMin d the angles be- 
tween Mich lims by arcs or rules pmfM*rly applied 
t-> them. Th" Armill, Astrolahi*. IMupiru, and I’a- 
ra!l:u , tii* iiisliumenl of the aecieiits. were some of 
the inst riiiiunts{|iusi-onstrucie!i.— \Vhcuxll,Xtmnn 
Organon i'i nominal, b. iii. eh. ii. § 2. 

Astro-theology, x. Divinity hdiudcd on the 
ol)M'rv:ilion of tin* ci'li'slinl bodies. 

That the diuriial and annr.-il n-volutions nn*the 
lmitioiis of tlie !i-vi“U|Uis»us gl.iU*, not of the sun, [ 
shew in I le* pri'fins a['u\y As/ rn-Tiuvlogy.—l)crha m, 

1 digs ten- The-of, >gy. 

Astun. v. n. Stun. Obsolete. 

The guns oa/aii, with sounds' rebounds from shore. 
The soldiers' ears. Muriairfor May ml rates, 

Oil the solid ground 

Hi- fell rebounding : bi'eatliless and asfintu’il t 
Jlis trunk «-.\ tended lav. 

Somerville, Rural (lames, ii. 

Astut e. eif/j. [Lilt, axtn craft.] Cunning; 
pctiol rating; >*Iy. 

We ti-mic those most astute, which arc most ver- 
sute. Sir M. Saintys. tissays, p. liW, 

A tine iner, bv lolpniimt whicli the astute cn- 
giuei r leil liis railway In this seeming impracticable 
spot. R-'cnations if a Country I’arsoii, i h. i. 

A gn at, part of thcalti red di-n.i-:iii..ur and popu- 
larity of Sir Pill t rawlex ni'ulil have Ims-ii traced 
to the counsels of that as/nti little lady of Curzon 
Slivi-t. Thacht ran, Vanda fair. 

Asundor. mfr. [oh sinuhr.~\ Apart ; sepa- 
rately ; not to^fthiT. 

Two indirect 1 ues,i!.i furt her tliattbcy an* draw n 
out. Ih«* flirt her llic\ go asnmh r.—Sjunser, View of 
the Stafi of li’* la ml. 

Sense thinks the planets.’ spheres not much 
HSU Hi U g; 

What U*lls as then tlu-ir distance is so far? 

Sir J. lhtrit s. IiiiiitnrhiNg of the Soul, 
tin-isly hope to Ihul 

Ii id wish, and best aibniu.iin*. us asnmh r. 

Milton. Paradise h>st, ix. 2.17. 

The fall'n archangel, envious of nur state. 

Seeks his advniiUigi- in liel ray us wore ■ 

"Which, when asiuutcr , will iml prntn too hanl, 

For 1 Kitli together an 1 eai-li nl licr's guard. Hryden. 

ltornc ftir asunder by the tides of men, 

Like adamnnt and steel they nurt again. 

lie i/i Jen. Fables. 

AH this metal lick matter, both tlinl which con- 
tinued asunder, und in single corpuscles, and Unit 
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which was ntnassed and conerebsi into iiodnliw.su!>. 
aided, - Womt leant, Essay toward a X at urai IHstocy 
of the Earth, 

Atwodn. adv. [yn swoon .] In a swoon. Ob- 
solete. 

And with this worde she fell to grotiudo 
Asivoitne, and them ahe laid nalounde. 

(lower. Confussio Amaufix, iv. 

j Asylum, s. [Lftt. ; from Greek •. == not, 
auAihn rob.] Plitco out of which lie th. t 
bus fled to it. may not be taken ; sanctuary ; 
refuse ; place of retreat and security. 

So nu - nil was the church tn aoiuo, tlut it had thn 
rieiil of nn a>/iluni ur miicXmry.—Ayliffe.Partiryon' 
Juris CaHomci. 

'I lie opponents of tlm government began to despair 
of tin- ili-Minv of theif country ; hh<^ many looked t*i 
the Ann rich ii wilderm*sN ns tho only asylum in 
which Hu y could enjoy civil and spiritual freedom. 

Macaulay, History i f England, eh. i. 

Anil his last great enterprise, in aoinereapeetM llio 
most important or all, was to lit out.atftiiinrrcdihh) 
cost, that faiiions Armada with which 1m hoptnl to 
humble England, amt to nip the heresy of Europe ill 
its hud, by depriving the Protestants of their pnnei- 
pal support .mid of the only asylum where tiny worn 
still* to (iml safe and honourable refuge.— Buckle, 
History of Civilization in England, eh. i. 

Aa^mmetraJ. tulj. Not. symmetrical. Rare. 

Long before this tine* the elmreh hnd lavnuin 
asym nut rat.— Br. H. More, Against Idolatry, cli. viii. 

Asymmetrical, i ulj. Not agreeing; inhar- 
monious. 

Asymmetrical or unsociable, that- is, such na wn 
mi* not how to riiimcilu with ot berthings evidently 
und confcasedly true. — Boyle, in Xorris on Hcaaon 
and Faith, eh. iii. 

No one imagines the rii-uromrtidni lieloug to nn 
asymmetrical tyih\ Imi-miisi* they .UV asym mi f viral 
in their ftdiilt sliajM*. and yet there is no sUvnger 
evideini* for the very common assertion thut tho 
typical fnnn of the molluKca is spiral or asymuntn - 
vat.— Huxley, Philosophical Transactions, evliii. 1. 

Asymmetry, s. Contrariety to, or want of, 
symmetry; disproportion. Rare. 

I hr asymnnfrUs of the bruin, as well ns the dr« 
fonnilies ut tlui legs, or face, may bo rcclilied in 
time.- (in ic. 

Asymptote, x. [Or. * r»mf ■- not fulling 
together.] In ( ieonutn /. Non-eoiueitlent: 
(of which word it is the exact Greek etpii- 
Yiilcnt; ii non, iti'v=cuui or eon, root of 
jr/rn« = rado, fall). 

The everlasting approximation nnd impossible con- 
course of asym ptots.— Bishop Sith Ward, Apology 
for the Mysh rits of tin. Uos/u l, p, 2il: 11573. 

Asymptote, atlj. Non-coinei'ienl. 

Asymptote lim-s, though they iii:.,v approni-h still 
lien n*r t wilier, till tiny arc neariT Hkiii Hu* leii.st 
nssitfiiahlc dislance, yet, being Mill pnalund inll- 
nitcly, will m\ *r iihhS.— time. 

Asyndeton. ,v. [Gr. <fW'mr<»7' = not hmmd 
together.] In Rhetoric. Omission of a 
copulative eoujiitietiou in a sentence, (as 
in ‘veui, > i«li, viei,’ where it is left out). 

Asyniltt'in is a ligure, whieh kti’ps the pails nf 
«»ur xjiiisli lu-Hlii-r without lu-lp of any c injnm- 
tii.ns— 1 ' War.i llieni tint im* unruly, enii.>>iri tlui 
firlile miiiii-'d. support the weak, lie patient toward 
all men.’ 1 Tln-ss. v. I b ‘ Ileal the sick, eleiiiiM* tlui 
lcjieri, rai-" I lie ilend, eiust out devils/ S. Malt. x. S. 
\l lii ii lintli rs miuire brevity, this llguri* is i liirlly 
to In* iim «l. nr w hen we signify the ([uick dispatch of 
n d'l-d pKtcham. Carden of Ehnpiuxce, sign. I. iv. 

At. pnp. In actual or approximate contact 
with anything. 

j a. Ill x juice. 

This custom coni inmil among many, to say their 
prayers at foimtaiiis.— Bishop StUiingJieet, 

b. Ill time. 

Me thought it al the very first a sign of cold atTrc- 
tion.— lloohi r. 

How fmiucnt. In desert him, nml at last 
To heap ingratitude im worthiest deeds, 

Milton, Samson Agonist rs, 27."». 

At the Kanin time that the storm lauds upon ilio 
whole species, wt* are falling Gold upon one aiiulher. 
- Addison. 

We made no ctlbrtfl at all where we could have 
most weakened tho common enemy, and, at Hu - mi inn 
time, enriched oiim'lves. Swift. 

c. Iu the way of effect from a cause. 

At liis touch, 

Eucli sanctity hath Ileav’n giv'u liis h:uul. 

They presently mnetid. Shakes /war, Marfa th, iv. 3. 

O, sir, win u Im shall hear of your afiproocli, 

If that young Arthur Is* notfgoue already, 

Ev'n at this news lie dies. 

Shakespear, King John, iii. k 
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Mach at the night wu AUhiii in his heart 
Dismay'd. Milton, Paradise Lmt, xi. 440. 

High o’er their heads a mouldering rock is plac'd. 
That promise* a fall, and siuikea at every blast. 

# Lryden. 

d. As a condition. 

Conaidcr any man as to hia pergonal powers, they 
are not great for, at greateat, they must ntlll be 
limited/ South. 

We bring into the world with ita a poor, needy, 
uncertain life, short at the longest, and unquiet at 
the best- Sir IF. Temple. 

It bringeth the tniwurc of a realm into a few 
hands: Tor the usurer beluga? certainties, and others 
at uncertainties, at the enu of the game most of the 
. money will Im in the Ikml— Bacon. 

Hence walk’d the llend at large in stmeious field. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 430. 
The rest, for whom no lot Is yet decreed, 

May run in pastures, and at plensure feed. 

Vryde n, Viryil's Georgia. 
Deserted, at his utmost mid, 

By those his former lioiinty ftsl. 

Lryden, Ode nn St. Cecilia's Lay. 
What hinder'd either in their native Noil, 

At ease to nap the harvest of their toil. 

Lryden, Valdes. 

Wise men are sometimes over-lxirne, when they 
arc taken a? a disadvantage— (Jollier. Oftbnfldenee. 

These have been tiie maxims they have lieen 
guided by : take these from them, nml they are per- 
fectly at a hnw, their comimss and pole-star then 
are gone, and their understanding*!* i>erfcctly at a 
nonplus.- -‘Ijtcke. 

One man manages four horses at once, and leaps 
from the back of another at fell speed.— Dope, Essay 
On Homer's Hatties. 

They will not let me bo at quiet in my bed, but 
pursue mo to ray very dreams. -Swift. 

e. With be. Colloquial 

Wo And some arrived to that sottishness, as to 
own roundly what they would he at.— South. 

IIow d’ye And yourself? says the doctor to his 

K tient. A little while idler he is at it smiii, with a 
ay how d’ye And your Issly? Sir R. L' Estrange. 
But she who well enough knew what, 

Before he spoke, lie would he at. 

Pretended not to apprehend. Butler, JIudibras. 

Ho who makes pleasure the vehicle of health, is a 
doctor at it in good earnest.- -- Collier, Of Friendship. 
The creature* at liis dirty work again. Pope, 

f. Asa price. 

Rest in this tomb, rais'd at thy husband's cost. 

Jlryden. . 

Tom luw lieen at tho charge of a penny upon this : 
occasion.— Addison. 

Those may hi* of use to eonflrm by authority, wlint 
they will not bo at tho trouble to deduce by reason- 
ing. —Arbut knot. 

g. With once. Altogether ; suddenly. 

Ono warms you hy Negroes, the other sets you on 
Are all at once, and never intermits liis heat. — 
Lryden, Fables. 

Not with less ruin than the Bajan mole, 

At ones comes tumbling ddtvn. 

Lryden, Virgil's A'neid . ; 

h. With all, preceded by a negative. In any 1 
respect. 

Nothing more trim than what you once let fell, 
Most women luive no diameters at all. Pope, 

i. From. 

The worst authors might endeavour to please us, 
and in that endeavour deserve something at our 
hands.— Ape, 

j. With a view to something ns nn object. 
Nutfenus has combed and rmwdered at the ladies 
for thirty yearn together —Addison, Spectator, no. 
311. (OrdtoS.) 

Ataraxltu a. [Gr. drapalia- n on -disturb- 
ance.] Exemption from vexation; tran- 
quillity. Hare. 

Tho sceptics stf«*ctod an indifferent equiponderous 
neutrality, as tho only means to their ataraxia, 
and freedom from passionate disturbances.— O'/au- 
ville. Scepsis Soientijica. 

Ataxy. a» [Gr. dr«£m- non- arrangement.] 
Disturbance; confusion, llarc. 

They f the Mien angels] being all embodied spirits, 
that is, vitally united lo matter, they must, of neces- 
sity Ik 1 cnjwiblo lioth of pain and pleasure, the sense 
of which is more or less acute and vigorous necord- 
ing to either the tenuity or grossness of their bodies ; 
and by consequence they are liahle and obnoxious 
to harm and injury from those of their own society ; 
which, considering the mischievousness of their 
natures and dispositions, (each one’s particular lusts 
being the grand rule and measures of his actions,) 
would certainly Unix! nn inlluilo ataxy and con- 
Alston amongst them, and at last the ruin and de- 
struction of their kingilom, if not prevented l»v 
some external restraint and discipline.— JIalliwcl‘1. 
Melamproncea.n. 10. 

Throe ways of ehtfreh-govemment I have heard of, 
and no more; the Episcopal, tho Presbyterial. and 
that new-born bastard Independency: 'Non datur 
146 
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qunrtura.’ Tho last of these is nothing but a con 
founding ataxy, rent upon rent, and a schism of 
schisms, until all church community bo torn into 
atoms.— Sir E. Bering, Speeches, p. 141. 

Atheism, s. Disbelief in the existence of a 
God. 

Clod never wrought miracles to convince atheism, 
because hia ordinary works convince it.— /tocon. 

It is the common interest of mankind, to punish 
all those wlm would seduce men to atheism— Arch- 
bishop Tilloison, 

Atheist, s. [Gr. A* not, flute- God.] One 
who denies the existence of God. 

To these 1 , that solicr race of men, whose livc% 
Religious til kil them the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their feme, 

Ignobly 1 to the trains, and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xl. 621. 
Though he were really a speculative atheist, yet if 
lie would but proceed rationally, lie could not how- 
ever tic a pructical atheist, nor live without Godin 
this world.-- South. 

Atheist, use thine eyes, 

And having view'd the order of the skies, 

Think, if thou enust, that matter blindly hurl’d 
Without a guide, should frame this wond’rous world. 

Orctrh. 

No atheist, as such, can lie a true friend, an affec- 
tionate relation, or a loyal subject— Bentley. 

Halifax, good iintun*d to the last, would not dis- 
turb the felicity or the wedding day. He gave strict 
orders that his interment should lie private, lire- 
pared himself for the great cluuigi! by devotions 
which astonished ihone who hud called him nn 
atheist, and died with the serenity of a philosopher 
and of a Christian Macaulay, History of England, 
rh. xxi. 

AtboUt. ad j. Atheistic; deny ing God. 

Nor stood unmindful Alxlicl to annoy 
The atheist crew. Milton, Paradise Lost, vi, 309. 

Atheistic. <ulj. Given to atheism. 

This argument demonstrated the exislenco of a 
Deity, and convinced all atheistic gainsayers —Ray, 
Wisthm if God manifested in the Works if the 
Creation. 

Attaeiatloal. adj. Same as Atheistic. 

Men are atheistical, because they an: llrst vicious ; 
and question the Inilli of Christianity, liecausu they 
linto the practice.— South. 

Atbeistieally. ado. In nu atheistic manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 
sinner talk atheist ieally, and scoff profanely at re- 
ligion, should, instead of vindicating the truth, 
tacitly approve the scoffer V — South. 

I entreat such ils are alhristicaUy inclined to con- 
sider thoao things.— Archbishop Tillotson. 

Atheiattoalneas. s. Attribute suggested by 
Atheistical. 

Lord, purgn out of all hearts prnfeneness and 
atheistical nets— Hammond, On Fundamentals. 

Athelxe. r. n. Talk or argue like an un- 
believer. 

All manner of atheists whatsoever, and those of 1 
t hem who most pretend to reason and philosophy, 
may in Home sense bo justly styled both enthusiasts 
and fanatieks : Forasmuch as they are nut led, or 
carried into this way of atheising by any elear dic- 
tates of their reason or uuderstanding ; but only hy 
an oppii aAoyot, a certain blind and irrational im- 
lietus.— Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 13b 

Atheling. s. One of noble or royal descent : 
(a proper, rather than a common, name). 

[In the former editions Adding ; in many 
other works Aithding ; in some Ethcling. 
However, the general adjunct to that 
Edgar, whom the Norman Conquest threw 
out of his succession to the English Crown, 
is Athding. The root is a\d, or tftr/- 
nulde. The termination -ing is more im- 
portant. In A.S. it is as truly patronymic 
as -«V is in Greek. In the Bible transla- 
tion the son of Elisha is called Elising. 
In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle occur such 
genealogies as tin* following 4 Ida w.ts 
Hopping, Eoppa Esing, Esn Inging, Inga 
Angenwiting, Angcnwit Aloeing, Aloe 
Heonocing, Beonoc branding, Brand Btel- 
dieging, Bndda'g Wodeiiing, Woden Fri- 
(Nowulting, FridAwulf Finning, Finn God- 
wulfing, Godwulf Geating’^Ida was the! 
son of Eoppa, Eoppa of Esa, Esa of Inga, | 
Inga of Angcnwit, Angcnwit of Aloe, 
Aloe of Bconoc, Beonoc of Brand, Brand 
of B©ldog, Bseldag of Woden, Woden of 
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Friflowulf, Friffowulf of Finn, Finn of 
Godwulf, Godwulf of Geat.— In Greek 
this would be *!<*« ’EoTraetfifc, 'Konra 
'llaitfi/f, 'Him ’Iyymh/c, "lyyo *Ayy*v«iriW»/c, 
&c. In like manner. Edgar Athding 
means Edgar of the family of the nobles. 
The plurals of these forms in -ing have 
commanded attention from their promi- 
nence in the Anglo-Saxon charters, as the 
names of places. Through the Codex 
JJiplomatieus we learn that the following 
districts (along with muuy others), of which 
the names now end in the simple singular 
syllabic ing, originally ended in the plural 
form -ing -as. Thus 

Barking in Essex waa Berdngo*. 


Becking ., Essex 
Ditchling ,, Sussex 
Dorking „ Norfolk 
Mnlling „ Kent 
Rending „ Berks 
Tarring „ Sussex 


lhs'ingiur. 

Diecliugmr. 

Doccingu*. 

MHlIingti*. 

Readings. 

Tcrringn*. 


In a few cases, however, the as, in the form 
s, is retained at the present time, e. g. 

Barlings in Lincolnshire. 

Dealings „ Suffolk. 

Hastings „ Sussex. 

Lillings „ Yorkshire.] 

Atboollftan. s. One who is the opposite to 
I a theologian. 

They of your society [Jesuits], ns they took their 
original from a soldier, so they are the only atheolo- 
ginns, whose heads entertain no oilier (ftijcct but tho 
tumult of realms; whoso doctrine is nothing Imt 
confusion and bloodsliciL— Sir J. Hay ward. Answer 
to Lolcman, eh. ix. 

Athedlogy. s. Atheistic theology. 

Hoveral of our leanicd members havo written 
many profound treatises on anarchy ; hut a brief, 
complete IhmJv of a theology seemed yet wanting till 
this irrefragable discourse appeared. — Swift, On 
Collins's Liscuurse. (Urd MS.) 

Atbeoua. adj. Atheistic; godless. Hart. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wise, and pure. 

Suffers the hyjxKTite or atheous priest 
To tread his sacred courts. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, i. 

A whole year was found little enough for tho wife 
to mourn for her hustiand departed; and so is still 
amongst the very Chineses, though atheous Pagans. 
llishop Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 7. 

Atberdma. s. [Gr.] In Pathology. Sjx- 
cies of won ; curdy tumour. 

If tho matter forming them resembles milk curds 
the tumour is called atheroma ; if it lie like lioin i, 
uielircris ; and if uoniposod of Ait, or a suety mi>>- 
stanee, sU*atoina.— Sharp. 

Ather6matoua. adj. Having the qualities 
of an atheroma. 

Feeling the matter llueluHting, 1 thought it alht- 
romulous.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

Attaint, adj. [on thirst.] Thirsty; in want 
of drink. 

When thou art athirst, go unto the vessels, km! 
drink of that whieh tho young men have drawn. 
Ruth, ii. u. 

When saw wo thee an hungred, or athirst f — 
Matthew, xxv. 44. 

With scanty measure Uien supply their food : 

And when athirst rosLrain them from the hood. 

JJry th u. 

Attalete. s. [Gr. dPXifn/c* wrestler.] One 
trained to games of agility and strength. 

David's combat compared with that of Dioxippus, 
the Athenian athlete. Many, Life of David . 


Having op]HMcd to him a vigorous athlete.— A. 
\ Theory of M ' " " ' 


Smith , 


r Moral Sentiments. 


Weak Truth Hletuiing oil her crutch, 

Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost need. 

Thy kingly intellect shall feed, 

Until she Iki an athlete Isdd, 

And wcury with a Unger's touch 
Those writhed limbs of lightning speed. 

Tennyson. 

If t-harles had sworn tliat should those Kings not 
accede to the treaty, he would return into captivity, 
tho Pone replied that tho imprisonment luiving been 
from the first unjust, Charles was not hound to re- 
turn to it : liis rervlees ts»ing imperiously demand' d 
ns a vassal and special athlete for the defence of *.liu 
Clmn'h, he was bound to fellll thnt higher duty ^ 
Milman , History if Latin Christianity, b. xi. eh. v. 

Athletic, adj . 

1. Belonging to an athlete. 

Tho athletick diet waa of pulse, alphlton. 
barlqy, and water; whereby they were advantaged 
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wmetfmrs to on exquisite state of health.— Sir T. 
Brotone, Miscellaneous Tract#, p. 17. 

For the judiciary combats, ms also for common 
aihlettek exorcises, they [tho Goths 1 formed an 
amphithoalrical circus of rudo stones.— T. tVartvn, 
History if English Poetry, i. dish, 1. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous; lusty; robust. 

Seldom alkn.ll one boo in rich families that athlr.tick 
soundness and vigour of constitution, which is seen 
in cottages, where nature is cook, and necessity 
caterer.— South. 

Science distinguishes a man of honour from one 
of those athhtick brutes, whom undeservedly wo 
call heroes .—Drydeu. 

Such are tho history of John the Great, who, hy 
Ilia bravo ami heroio actions against men of largo 
and at/detick bodies, obtained the glorious appella- 
tion of the giant-killer; that or an Earl or Warwick, 
whose Christjnn name was (iuy : the lives of Argalus 
and Parthcnin, and above all. the history of those 
novon worthy personages, the chHinpiotis of Christen. I 
dom.- -Fielding, Adventure# of Joseph A ndrew#, b. i. ' 
ch. i. 

To keep aa far from the carriage road as possible 
was thorefom tho wish of every iMsIcslrian. Tim 
mild and timid gave the wall. Tho hold and athletic 
took it.— Macaulay, History of England, ch. iii. 

Atbw&rt. ado. In a manner vexatious and 
perplexing; crossly; wrongly. 

Afl athwart, there came 
A post from Wales louden with heavy news. 

Shakes pt a r, Henry IV. Part 1. 1. 1. 

The hnliy beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Guos all decorum. 

Shakcspear, Measure for Measure, i. 4. 
Athw&rt. prep, [see Thwart.] Across; 
transverse to anything. 

Thnmistocles mode Xerxes post out of Orecin, by 
giving oflt a purpose 1o break his \trk\ge athwart tho 
Hellespont. - Bacon, Essays. 

Execrable shape I 

That ilar’st, though grim and terrible, ailvanco 
Thy miscreuted front athwart my way. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 081. 

In the contusion, the colours worn either struck 
or shot away ; hut she was mooml athwart one of 
the butteries in such a situation that tho British 
made no attempt to hoard her : and a boat was 
dispatched to tho jirince, to inform him of her 
situation.'- Southey, Life of yd son. 

Tiie swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth nn arm, nud creeps from pine to pine. 

And loiters, Blowly drawn, Tennyson, (Enow. 

Atilt, adv. 

1. In the manner of a filter. 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open Uriel. Butler, lludibras. 

2. In the posture of a barrel raised or tilted 
behind, to make it run out. 

Speak : if not, this stand 
Of royal blood .shall be abroach, atilt and run 
Even to the lees of honour. 

Jieaumont and Fletcher, Philaster, v. 1. 

Atiptoo. adv. On tiptoe. 

I>i*es I, ouvet (of Kau bl us) stand a-tiptocf— Carlyle, 
French Heroin) inn, pi. j. b. iv. ch. iv. 

Atlas, x. See extract. 

Atlas, in anatomy, the name of tho first vertebra 
or the week, or that which supports the head. It 
has its nnuie from uu allusion to a celebrated moun- 
tain in Afi ica, of so stupendous a height, Hint it seems 
to sup)Kirt tbn heavens ; and from the fable, in which 
Atlas, king or that country, is said to bear the hea- 
vens on his shoulders. 

Allas, in architecture, is a name given to those 
whole or half llgurus of men, sometimes used instead 
of columns or pilnstclt to support any member in 
architecture; tin y nro sometimes called telamones. 

Atlas, in matters of literature, denotes a book of 
universal geoginphy, containing maps of all the 
known parts of tnu world.— CompUto Dielionary if 
Arts and Sciences, 

Atmol6tfcal. adj. Pertaining to At mo- 

logy. 

Lmviiig, therefore, tho application of lliermotie.nl 
and atmulnyieal priuci]ileM in particular cases, let us 
consider, for a moment, tho general i-'ws to which 
they liavo led phil« aijdiers.— Whewell, History of 
the Induction Sciences, b. x. ch. iii. § i. 
Atmoloriat. s. Out 1 who .studies utmoloirv. 


Atm6logj. i. [Gr.«r/mt = vapour.] Science 
of vapour. 

Hut besidoa these collections ofprincipleswhleh id- 
inrd heat by itself, tho relations of heat ami moist lire 
give rise to another extensive collection of laws and 
principles, which I shall treat of in eunnexiou with 
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Themiaties, and shall term atmolngy, liorrowing tiie 
term from tho Greek word (arge*), which sigmiles 
vapour.— Whewdl, History if the Inductive Sciences, 
b. x. iutrod. 

Atmosphere, s. [Gr. orpiq- » vapour, 

*= sphere.] Sec first extract. 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world is 
the air, or atmosphere’, a light, thin, fluid, or sprimry 
body, tliut encompasses tho solid earth on all sides. 
Locke. 

Immense the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world. 

'Thomson, 

Atmospheric, adj. Same us A tin os p fie- 
ri cal. 

Quarantine cannot keep out nn atmospheric t\\s- 
oftM*; hut it can, ami dis*s always, increase the lire- 
disposing causes of its reception. — Coleriilye, Table 

Atmospherical, adj. 

1. Consisting of the atmosphere; belonging 
to the atmosphere. 

We did not mention tho weight of tho incuniliciil 
atmospherical cylinder as a part of tho weight ro- 
sisted.— Boyle. 

2. Dependent upon tho atmosphere. 

I f I lived in Ireland, 1 fear tlui wet elimnto would 
endanger more than my life, my humour and health; 
I am so atmospherical a creator v.—Pope, To Swift, 
18, im (Ord MS.) 

Atom. s. [Gr. « repot-; from «= not, ropi/- 
cutting.] Such a small particle as cannot 
be physically divided. 

Innumerable minute bodies an* called atoms, lie- 
ciiuse, by reason of their perfect solidity, they were 
really indivisible. Kay. 

See. plastiek nature workhig to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend. 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 

Form'd and impcll'd its neighbour to emhrare. 

, Poiw. 

Atomed. adj. Small as atoms. 

And atom'll mists turn instantly to bail. 

Drayton, Kb pits, i. (Onl MS.) 

Atomic, adj. Relating to atoms ; consisting 
of atoms. 

The struggles by which philosophers attained a 
right general conception of plane, of circular, or 
elliptical polarization, were some of the moat dillicult 
steps in tho modem discoveries of optics. A con- 
ivpliun of the atomic constitution of Isidies, such as 
sliiill include what wo know, and assume nothing 
more, is even now a matter of coiillict- among 
chemists.— Win in It, History >f Sen ntijlc hints. 

Hut tiie nmuieut we avail ourselves of it for prac- 
tical purposes, we find that in its action il iy wnrpcd 
by other laws, such as those coiiceniing the friction 
of air, and tho diircrent density of the bodies on 
which we operate, arising from tlieir chemical com- 
position, or, as some suppose, from their atomic 
iimiiiacniciit.— Buckle, history vf Civilization in 
England, \ol. i. ch. i. 

Atomical, adj. S;i me ns A t o m i <\ 

Vit rilled and pellucid bodies are cleans in their 
continuities than m powders and atomical divisions. 

Sir T. Bromic, V id gar Errours. 

A vacuum fis] another principal doctrine of the 
atomical philosophy. IU nth y. At nouns. 

Atomism. ,v. Doctrine of iitonts. 

Atomism is also inconceivable; for this supposes 
atoms, minima, extended but indivisible.— A// 1 JV. 
Hamilton, Mi t a physics, ii. upp. 527. 

Atomlst. a. Otu* who holds the atomical 


philosophy, or doctrine of atoms. 

The atomists, who dclliu* motion to lw u passage 
from one plate to another, what do they more than 
put one sj non vinous word for another )— Locke. 

Now can jinlicious atomists conceive, 

('bailee to the sun could his just impulse give. 

Sir Jt. Blackmon 1 . 


Atomlike. adj. Resembling atoms. 

They all would vanish, and not dare aiqx'are, 

M ho ation-lihc, when their sun shined clean.*, 
Danc’d in his beauie. ... .... 

IV. Browne, Britannia s Pastorals, ii. 1. 

Atomy, s. Same us Atom. Obsolete. 

1. Alum. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies. 

Athwart men’s now*, as they la* asleep. 

Shakespcar, Romeo and Juliet, i. t. 
It is ns easy to count atomic*, as to resolve the 
. propositions of a \o\vr.—Shakesptar,As yon tike it, 


Musicians think our souls are harmonics. 

Physicians hold tliut they complexions be: 
Epicures make them swaruw of atomies. 

Which do b,v chance into our bodies floo. 

Sir J, Daries, Immortality of the Soul, § 7. 
, Cutnchrestic for Anatomy. 

You starved blood-hound !— Thou atomy, thou!— 
S&nfawnatr. JTenrn IV. Part 11. V. 4 
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Atlat. r. n. [at one.] 

1. Be an one ; be at union ; agree ; accord. 
Obsolete. 

Ho and Aufldiife can no more alow, 

Thau violeutttt contrariety. 

Shake spear, Coriotanus, lv. 4. 

2. Stand ns an equivalent fur something: 
(particularly used of expiatory sacrifices). 

Yet such Llioir virtues, tliut their loss alone, 

For Home and all our legions did atone. 

Dryden, Juvenal's Satires, viii. 

The good intention of a nun of weight ami worth 
or a real friend, seldom atones for the uneasiness 
produced by his gravo representations.— Locke. 

Jjct thy siiblinie meridian course 

Km* Mary's setting rays atone : 

Our lustre with redoubled fureu 

Must now proceed from thoo alono. Prior. 

II is virgin sword Jftrysthus' veins imbru'd ; 

Tiie murd’rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 

Pops. 

Atdne. v. a. 

1. Rediuv to concord ; ap|K*ase. Obsolete. 

If any coritentioii arose, lie knew none litter to 1 m 
their judge to atone and take up llioir quarrels but 
himself. -Drummond. 

If he had Ism cool enough to tell us that, there 
had 1s.ru some hope to alt one you ; hut he seems so 
implacably *u raged. -if. Jonson, Epicctne. 

If thu duke shall once but permit himself to be 
atoiud ami won by our united applications, not only 
our ulllictcd brethren, but wo ourselves, stiall reap 
the noble and ulmuiiding harvest and reward of this 
laborious undertaking.- -Milton, Litters if State. 

1 liavo Ism attuning two most wrangling neigh* 
hours ; 

They luid no money, therefore 1 mnde even. 

Beaumont and F let on /• S/muish Curate, iii. 4. 

Endeavour is the child of hope; aiul we attempt 
not to attune one whom we conclude Implacable.— 
Dr. H. More, Ihcny of Christian Piety, p. 188. 

The sweating image shakes his bond, but he 
With mumbled prayers atoms the deity. 

Dryden, Juviuats Satires, vl 

2. Kxpiatc; answer for. 

Somt should yon boasters cease their liaughty strife, 
Ur each atone his guilty love with lifo. Pujte, 

Aton e. adv. A tone; together; at once. Ob - 
Suite. 

So Isme they both atone, nud docn uproars 
Their Inarm bright each oilier for to greek 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, II. 1, 29. 

All his son si w seni’d lieroft attune. Ibid, il 

Anil home they bringen in a royal] throng 
rrewned as king; and his queen attune 
Wus Lady Flora. 

Sjtenser, Shepherds' Calendar, May. 

Atonement, s. 

1. Agreement; concord; reconciliation. Oh - 

suite. * 

He desires to make atonement 
Ik l ween the Duke of (Buster and your brothers. 

Shakcspear, Richard III. i. H. 

A fair moderation and end attonvment may bo 
mediated lietwoi-li ladies’ eoiiuti imiices and their 
coiiM'ii nirs, l»v the iuteivesKiou of jmlieioiis and re- 
ligious istsuiin.— Jirvmy Taylor, Arhjiciul Hand * 
sameness, p. t:i. r ». 

Ulfer in otic liuiiil the iienirful oii\o 
Of eoneord, or il that can is* denied. 

Uy powerful intercession in the oilier 
furry the Hcrnumi rod, and force aftoncmcnt. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Fair Maid of 
the Inn, v. i. 

2. Expiation ; expiatory sacrifice; equiva- 
lent: (wither.) 

And tho licvilcs wore pu rilled, and Aaron made 
an atonement for them to clcuusn them. A 'umbers, 
viii. 21. 

Surely it is not a suffleient atonement for tho 
writers, that they profess loyalty to tiie government, 
and sprinkle some arguments in favour of the dis- 
senters, and, under tho shelter of popular politicks 
and religion, undermiuo tho foundations or all piety 
and virtue.- -Swift. 

Great as Sawyer's offences were, he had made great 
atonement for them. He had stood up manfully 
aguinst i'opcry and despotism: lie had, in thu icry 
presence chamber, positively refused to draw war- 
rants iu contravention of Acts of Parliament : lie had 
resigned his lucrative otllee rather than apjic&r iu 
Westminster Hall as tho champion of the dispen- 
sing power: he hail liecu the leading counsel for tho 
seven Bishops; and lie had, oti l lie day of llioir trial, 
done liis duty ably, honestly, uud fearlessly.— Mac- 
aulay, History if England, ch. xv. 

At6p. adv . [cm top.] Ou the top ; at the top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, apigured 
Tho work ns of a kingly pnlacc-gnU . 

Milton, Paradise fast, iii. WH. 

What is nxtrneted by walfr from colli-e is lli«? oil, 
which often swims atop of the dd'oerion.- - Arltuth - 
not. On the Mature and Choice of Aliments. 
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Atratiilaiiiar') 

Attain jiknt J 

Atrabll&rlan. adj. fFr. almbiliarc ; from 
Lnt. utrr *- black, hihs - bik*.] Melancho- 
ly ; replete with black rbolor. Hare. 

The titrnhiforian const i tilth m . or A black, viscous, 
pili-hy. consistence of (he fluids. makes all secretions 
(liinmlt Slid spurimr. ■ Arbnlhnot, On the Suture 
nmt ('hour of Aliments. 

Atrabli&riou*. atfj. Sutne ns Atrabiliar. 
Hare. 

The blood. deprived of its due proportion of aermn, 
or liner ntnl more volatile parts, is atrahilariou a: 
when-by it i: rendered gross, hlAek, unctuous, and 
cjirt liy.- Quine;/. * 

Fi-mh tliis I line k ndu«d state of the blood, they are 
titruhilariuus- Arbuthnof, Effects of A iron human 
Jfi'iHi*. 

Atrabflior. adj. Melancholic. Hhetnricul . 
lint now, if Alirntx'Hii is the greatest. who of these 
six hundred may 1m tin* meanest V Shall wo say, 
that anxious, slight, Ineffectual-looking man, under 
tliirtv', in speeti teles; his eyes (were the glasses off) 
t mubh-d. careful ; with upturned fnec, snuffing dimly 
the mien-tain future times; complexion of a multi- 
lih-i atrabjliar eolour, ilie Una) shade of which may 
he the pale sra-irroen. That gm-nish-coloim-d (ver- 
dAtrc) individual ia an Advocate of Arrna; his name 
is Maximilicii Ruhrapicmv- Carlyle, French Revo, 
tut o>n t pi. i. b. iv. ell. iv. 

Atrabilious, atfj. Same ns A t r n b i lift r. 

The oxecedfh-rly niuiiermis varieties of this tem- 
perament, whieh the ancients called atrahilitais or 
melancholic, and tlm diversity of circumstances, 
which may produce it, such as lienslitary disease, 
long continued anxiety, excess of study, Ac., lend us 
to the opinion that the melnncholic Iciiijiemmenl is 
less to is! regarded as a natural nnd primitive con- 
stitution, than an a morhid affta-tion, either here- 
ditary or acquired.— Rees's Cyrloptnlia, Man. i 

Atraxn6utal. adj. [Lut. utramentum - ink.] 
Inky; black. Hare. 

If wo enquire in what part of vitriol this atra- 
menial and denigrating condition lodgcth, it will 
seem especially to lie in the more fixed salt thereof. 
—Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Ernmrs. 

Atram^ntous. adj. Inky; black. Rare. 

I am not satisfied that those black and atramcn- 
fowffsiMita, which seem to repn-sent them, are ocular. 
— Brown. 

Whenever provoked hy anger or Inhnur. nn atra- 
mutant quality, or most mnliicnnnt nature, was seen 
to distil from his lips.- Swift, Rattle of the Rook*. 

Atred. adj. [bat. atcr ■- black.] Tinged with 
a black colour. Hare. 

It eannot expn-ss any other humour than yellow 
chiller, or at ml, or a mixture of both.— Whitaker, 
Wood of the (Irajte, p. 7rt. 

Atrocious, adj. [Fr. (drone ; from Lnt. 
atrox = horrid.] Wicked in a high degree ; 
(mormons; horribly criminal ; grievous. 

An advocate is nm-ssanifand then-fore audieuee 
ought not to he denied him in defending causes, 
unless it be an otruciuu s offence. -AyiiJfr, Parer- 
non Juris Cnnauici. 

Tie would lie si-cur’d against tho great atrocious 
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—Elphinstone, Principles if English Language, U, 


Pining atrophy, 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. . «w. 

Milton. Paradise hist, xl. 4i w. 1 Attain. . v. a. [from Lftt. tango “ touch.] 


As ir (according to the (table) the arm should re- * 
solve to work for the belly no longer, hut for Itself: ■ 1 
a fully quickly punishing itself with atrophy anil 
consumption.— Whitlock, Manners if the English, 
JI.M74: RW4. 

The mouths of thelnctcals maybe shut up hya 
viscid mucus, in which case tho chyle fuisscth by 
stool, and the person fnlletli into nn atrophy.— Ar- 
bnthnol. On the Suture and Choice if Aliments. 
Attach, v. a. [set* Attack.] 

1. Arrest ; take, or apprehend", by command- 
ment or writ. 

Ktlsoons the gunrd, which on Ills stab* did wait, 
Attach'd that traitor false, and bound him strait. 

Spcuser. 

The tower was chosen, that if Clifford should ac- 


Overtnke ; come up with; reach. Hare . 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottish king, 
and to have given him bnttlo ; but not attaining him 
in time, set down Is -fore the ensile of Atom— Bacon. 

Canaan ho now attains \ I see his tents 
Pitch'd above Siclicm. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. xii. 1.15. 

So tho Amt precedent, if it be good, is seldom at- 
tained by imitation.— Racnn. 

2. Gain ; procure ; obtain. 

Is tie wise who hopes to attain tho end without 
the means, nay hy means that are quite contrary to 
it ?— Archbishop Titlatson. 

One who in such nil ngc is dcti-riiilned to attain 
civil greatiu-ss, must rciiniiiu-o nil thought of con- 
histcncy.— Macaulay, History if England, ch. iii. 


cuae great ones, they might, without suspicion or' ' /f / fi.r 

ii'ilse, lx* presently attached —Bacon, History if the r Attain. I . n. I til Itclirc.stic lOl A tt til 11 1 


Reign if \lenry ill 

ltolieinia greets you, 

Jli-xircH yriu to attach his son, who lias 
His dignity mid duty both cast off. 

ShakrsjKar, Winter's Tale, v. 1. 
With of. Obsolete. 

You, lord archbishop, anil you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treason l attach you both. 

Shakcspcar, Henry IV. Part IT. iv. 2. j 
. Fix to one's interest ; win ; gain over. 

Songs, gnrlnmls, tlow'rs, | 

And charming symphonies attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton. Paradise I Amt. xi. fi'.lt. ; 

We shall take it for grant i*d that proper means i 
have ls-en used to form the manners and attach the ; 
luinil to virtue.- Goldsmith, Essays, l-t, j 

Tin* great and rirli depend oil thusi- whom their . 
power or their wealth attache » to them.— R>".icr*. I 

Louis VI. of Krnuce, the young Prince WillimnJ 
and Fulkeof Anjou, were tho enemies whom node- j 
feat could iiitimiihite, and no js-nce attach— C. H. 
Pearson, The early ami middle Ages of Englawl.v h. 


[Fr.] One attached to an cm- 


xxvi. I 

Attach^, s. 

bnssy. 

Ita-sides, fleorgo Cnunt and I wero intimate in 
early life : lie was my junior when we were nltaehes 
at Pumperriiekel ti^etiiur .— ? ‘ 


Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

Attachment, s. 

1. Adherence fidelity. 

ilruinwcU had to determine whether lie would put 
to hazard the attachment of his party, tho attach - i 
went of his army, his own greatness, nay his own 1 
lire, in an attempt, which would probably have been 1 

vain, to save a prince whom no i-ugHgi-ment could Atta&nablenoM. s. 
bind. -Macaulay. History of England, eh. i. Att ‘linn hit* 

<rr. rr ur fr f 

plies, if not a profound and anient attachment to j btmn>. wit limit any irnrtii ular kmmlulgi. ofitspov 

tin- house i»f Swabia, at least nn obstinate aversion w-ssor, or its attainable ness by them. Lhcyne. 

to the Pajml sovendgnty. Mil man, History of Isitin Attainder, s. Ill Law. Act by which ail 


affect hy attainder. 

Tho Scythinns do eternize tin* memory ora horse, 
who swing his master slalne, iM-eniue the revenger 
of his murder, never censing till (with his hcclcsj lie 
Jind instantly Im-iiLcii out thu Imiim-s of llic mur- 
derer. The utig of iiesioiliis is also n-memlx-mi, lie- 
eause he attained the children of dullest us. for tho 
murder eonnnitti-d on the pei-son of his master. - 
Times' Ston.-huHse,\\. 122. (Uni .MS.) 

Attain, v. n. [from Lnt. tunyv « touch.] 
ltcnch : (with to or vnto). 

Milk will soon separate itself into a cream, and a 
more semim liquor, which, after twelve days, attains 
to the highest degree of acidity —Arbuthnvt, On the 
Saturn and Choice if Aliments. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful forme : it is high ; 
I cannot attain unto it,— Psalms, c-xxxix. 6. 

To have knowledge in most objects of contempla- 
tion, is what the mind of one mail can hardly attain 

unto.- LiK'kc. 

Attain, s. [from Lnt. tango <= touch.] Thing 
uttuiued. Obsolete. 

Crowns and diadems, the most splendid terrene 
attains, are akin to thnt wliieh to-day is in the Held, 
and to-morrow is cut down.— (Stanville, Scepsis 
Sc u-nt if ca. 

Attainable, adj. [from Lnt. tango ^ touch.] 
Capable of being attained. 

lie Wiiruliv neglects the obtaining unspeakable 
good, whieh lie is persuaded is certain and attain- 
able. — Archbishop Tillotson. 

None was proposed thnt appeared certainly at- 
tainable, or of value enough. Rogers. 

Attribute suggested hy 


Christianity, b. xi. eh. ii. 

Attention ; regard : (with to). Hare. 

The Romans burnt this last ficeL, which is another 
mark of their small attachment to the sea.— Arlmth - 1 
not. Tables of ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures. 


and frightfhl distempers, such as melancholy, lunacy, ! o Alfor-timi • omroo-nmonV n(‘ -i (Font inn 
.iHlimvlnoHi. — ChriiH. 1 . Nutty n* toymen. (OrtlMlI.) | A ' < " 0, l 1 ' nt <» anection. 

” 1 .She really seems lo lmvo Iss-n n very charming 

young woman, modest, generous, affectionate, intel- 
ligent, and sprightly, with a little turn for coquetry, 
which was yet perfectly compatible with warm ana 
disinterested rtfracA/aew/.iitiil a little turn for sat in-, 
which yet seldom piLsseil the bounds of gissl-nature. 
—Macaulay, Essays, Fir William Temple. 

Atrociously, adv. In an utrocious manner ; Attdck. v. a. [^r. atlat/ucr** assail.] Ag- 


ile would not rcftiso alwolution to those who con- , 
fessed and lamented their sins; but they must lie ! 
)mrilli*d «a by fin*, lest by too great facility of par- 
don, the atrocious and violent crime of which they 
hail been guilty to the apostolic see should he re- 
garded as a light sin, or as no sin nt all.— Milman, 
History of Latin Christianity, b. vii. cli. ii. 


with great wickedness. 

As to my publishing your letters, 1 hold myself 
fully justified by the injury you have done me liy 
abusing me infamously and atrociously.— Js>wth t To 
Warburton, letter 2. 

AtriSclouaness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Atrocious. 

The atrociovsness of the crime maiio all men look 
with an evil eye u|xm the claim of any privilege, 
which mlglit prevent the N«-ven*st justiee.— Burke, 
Abridgment of English History, iii. 0. 

Atrfolty. s. Horrible wickedness; excess 
of wickedness. 

1 never recall it to mind without & deep astonish- 
ment of the very lmrrour and atrocity of tho fact in 
a Christian court — <Sir II. Wotton. 

TlK-y desired Justice might be done upon offenders, 
ns the atrocity of their crimes deserved.— Lord Cla- 
rendon. 

They described and exaggerated tlio atrocities 
wliieh had disgraced the insurrection of Ulster.— 
Macaulay, History if England. 

Atrophy, tf. [Gr. « - not, rpotpb - nutrition.] 
Want of nouris)imcnt ; disease in which 
what is taken at *thi* mouth cannot contri- 
bute to the support of the body. 
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suult : (opposed to defend). 

The front, the rear 

Attack, while Yvo thunders iu t he center. Phili/m. 

Those that attack generally get tho vict ory, though 
with disadvantage nf ground.— Cane, Campaigns, 
[To attach- attack. These words, though now distinct, 
are both derived from the It. attaccare, to fasten, to 
hang, originally apparently to tack or fasten with a 
small nail or point. Vend, lacare ; Piedni. tnche, lo 
fasten. Hence in Fr. the dotihlo form, aftacher, to 
tic, to fasten, to stick, to attach, and attaquer. pro- 
perly to ftwten on, to begin a quarrel. tTaitachvr is 
also used in tho wimu si-iisc: s'attac her a, to cope, 
scufile, grapple, fight with.— Cotgr. It. attacar mi 
chiislo, to fasten a nail ; la guerra, lo (-oiiiinerieo 
war ; la bat Laglio, to engago iu battle ; il furx-o, to set 
on lire; attaccarsi il flioeo, to catch fire; di parole, 
to quarrel.— Wedgwood, dictionary if English Ely - 
molotfy. J 

s. Assault. 

Hci-toropjKMies, nnd continues tlieaffc/eJMn which 
Karpedon makes the first breach in the wall .—Pojic, 
Homer's Iliad, 

If appris’d of tho severe attack, 

The countr>- ho shut up. Thomson. 

1 own ’twss wrong, when thousands call me bnck, 
To make that hopeless, ill-advis’d attack. Vuuug, 
s. One who (itLacks. 

To so much reason the attackers | rtend to answer. 


Attaint is effected; taint. 

The ends in ealling a parliament were eliiefly tu 
have the attainders of all his party rcver.siil ; and, 
on the other side, to attaint by parliament liis one- 
mies. Ilai'on. 

Such partisans were to l>o considered in heresy, 
schism, and rebellion, to lose all ecclesiastical rank, 
dignity, or bishopric, and to forfeit their estates. 
The descendants of one branch were declared in- 
capable, to the fourth generation, of entering into 
holy orders. Such was the attainder for tln-ir spim- 
uai treason.— Milman. History tf Latin Christianity, 
h. xi. ch. vii. 

Attainment, s. 

1. That which is attained. 

We dispute with men fliat count it a great attain- 
ment to bo able to talk much, and little to the jiur- 
posc.—Clnnvillc. 

Our attainments arc menu, compared with the 
perfection of tho universe.— drew. 

The triple nnd noveno division ran throughout, 
anil connected, assimilnted, almost identifiisl the 
mundane and sui>onmindane church. As there w en: 
thn-e ilegm»of attainment, light, purity, knowledge 
(or the divine vision), so theni wen* three orders of 
the earildy hierarchy, liisliopa, priests, and di*aeons; 
three snernments, Imptism, the euchnrist, the holy 
chrism thn-o elnsws, the hnjitised, tho conunum- 
cants, the monks. -Milman, History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, b. xiv. ch. ii. 

2. Act or power of attaining. 

The Scripture must Ini BUlIh-icnt to Imprint in u* 
the charnel cr or all tilings necessary for the attain- 
ment of eternal lift*.— Hooker. 

Education in extent more Inrge. of time shorter 
and of attainment more certain. ■ -Milton. 

(iovernmeul is an art above the attainment of an 
ordinary genius.— South. 

If tlm sniue actions bo the instrumentn. both »t 
acquiring fame and procuring this Iiappim-ss. t li'-.v 
would ueverthidofw fail in the attainment of this l»-t 
end, if tlu-y proceeded from a desiro of the first. - 
Addison, 

The great caw of God for our salvation must aj<- 
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pear In tho con com ho exprwwod for our attainment 
of it .—Roger*, 

Attaint, v. a . [from Lat. tango - touch.] 
Affect by Attainder. 

[Attainder.— Attaint. Kr. Attaindrs (O. Fr. attainder 
— Risjufif.), to rearh or attain unto, hit or strike in 
rnanhmg, to overtake, bring to pass, also to attaint 
or convict, aim) to accuse or charge with.— Cotgr. 
The institution of a Judicial accusation is compared 
to this pursuit of an enemy ; the proceedings are 
called a suit, Kr. jnmrsuiis cn jngmnent, and the 
agency of the plalntifT Is expressed liy the verb pro- 
sequi, to pursuo. In following out the metaphor the 
conduct of the suit to a successful issue in the 
conviction of the accused is expressed by the verb 
attinaere, Kr. attaindre, which signilii's tho appro* 
liemuun of the object of a chaw;. 

Quoin fUgientcin diet us Raiiuundun atinxit. 
Ilencc the French attaint e il’unc cause, the gain of a 
suit ; actaindre le mrtfait.to fix the cluirgeof a crime 
ujion one, to prove n crime, ((top.) A tains du fet, 
cunvictcil of the fart, caught by it, having it brought 
homo to one. ( Roquef.) — Wedgwood, Dictionary i\f' 
English Etymology.} 

Thou almost all awry; 

I must offend liefore I Ik; attainleil. 

Shakes /tea r, Henry VT. Part IT. II. 4. 

Were it not an endless trouble, that no traitor or 
Mon should he attainted, hut a parliament must lie 
lulled ? —Speuser. 

The king was compelled to submit to the cruel 
humiliation of passing an act. which attainted the 
instruments of his revenge, and which took from 
him thepower of pardoning them. — Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, Hi. i. 

Its tlrst postulate was the absolute exclusion of 
John, as attainted for murder during the reign of 
his brother llielinrd, and inenpnhlo thereby of in- 
heriting the crown; and for the murder of iiis 
nephew, of which he had been found guilty ill the 
court of the King of Kninen,— Mdman, History c ]f 
bitin Christianity, b. ix. cli. v. 


Attaint, v, a. [from Lnt. tin go - dye. — The 
confusion and ambiguity exhibited in the 
notice of Allow and other words occurs 
here. The disgrace that ensues upon being 
overtaken by justice is a stain upon the 
character of the person thus attainted. Hut 
a stain is a dye. Again, any discolouration, 
or shade, may be treated as a stain. In 
the following passage the word seems to 
mean orcrcast , in which the notion is that 
of change of colour or aspect, rather than 
that of touching, reaching, or overtaking.] 
Overcloud. Hare. 

II is wnrlikc shield 

Was nil of diamond, perfect, pure, nud clean, 

For so exceeding sin me its glistering ray 
That Pliirhus golden face it did attaint. 

As when :i cloud his beams doth overlay. 

Spenser, /•aerie Queen. 

Attaint •at], [from La t. tango- touch.] At- 
tainted. Hare . 

Nor uml I to shew lmw suitable our law is to tho 
law of nature, in providing that no infant, idiot, 
alien, abjured, perjured, ur attaint, null a wed, or in 
pneimmire 1 m* of miv inquest, or jury: esiieeially, in 
case of life and death. — Sadler, Eights of the king- 
dom, p. 170. 

Attaint, s. [from Lat. tango - touch.] lu 
Law. Writ so culled (now abolished). 

lie throHlencd them with an attaint of jury.— 
Bishop Burnet, History if his own Times, an. J0S5. 

A writ of attaint li.*tn to enquire, whether a jury 
of twelve men gave a false verdict. — Sir W. Black- 
stone. 


Attaint. *. [from Lat. f/nyo- dye.] Taint; 
stain. Hare. 

Noman hath avirtuo that lie lias not. a glimpse of; 
nor my man an attaint, but ho curries some slain of 
\t.~ SlmkesiKur, Troilus and Cressida, i. 2. 

, Nor doth ho dedicate one jot of eolour 
I’nto the weary and all-watched night: 
but fnsdily hniks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful Hemlilimce. 

Shakespear, Henry V. iv. chorus. 
Anointment. s. In Law. State of lM*ing 
attainted Hare. 

This manor and castle was made over by Hen. 
Mil. to t Inti great man, [Cardlnnl Wolsey,] ujion 
whom* anointment, tliat sacrilegious prince re- 
aiuiexed it to tho crown, — Ashmole, Antiquities of 
Berkshire, i. 4 ft. 


Attainture. s. Legal censure ; re 
imputation. 

Hume’s knavery will bo the duchess’s w 
And her Attainture will ho Humphrey's fh 
Shakespear, Henry >7. Pc 


v. a . 


Shakespear , . 

Task ; tax. Hare. 


Under pardon, 

You am much mom attack'd for want of wisdom, 
Thau prais'd for harmful mildness. 

Shakespear, King Lear, i. 4. 
Att&st*. v. a. Taste. Hare. 

For gentlemen (they said) was nought so fit, 

As to athiste by bold attempts the cup 
Or conquest's wine whereof 1 thought to sup. 

Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 207. 


Attemper, v. a. [Lut. ad * to, tr.mpr.ro =- 
rcgulntc, adjust, suit, modify, qualify.] 

1. Mix in just proportions; regulate; fit; 
temper. 

• She to her guests doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attemper'd, goodly, well tor health and for delight. 

Spenser. 

With to. 

The bramble bush, whom hlrdes of every kinde 
To the waters’ fall their tunes attemper right. 

Spenser, ShvphenCs Calendar, June. 

These lower powers an* worn, and wearied out. by 
the toilsome exercise of dragging al tout and managing 
such a load of llesh ; wherefore, Is'ing so castigatnl, 
they are duly attempered to tho more easy Iwdy of 
airognin. Olanville, Peeexistence if Souls, ch. liv. 

Phemius ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

Nevertheless its hearth is warm, its larder well 
replenished: the innumerable Swiss of Heaven, with 
a kind of natural loyalty, gather round it ; M ill prove, 
by pamphleteering, musketcering, llml it is a truth; 
or if not an immixed (unearthly, impossible) trutli, 
then better, a wholesomely attempend one (as wiml 
is to tho sliorn limit)) , ami works well. — Carlyle, 
French Revolution, pt. i. b. iii. eh. i. 


‘2. Mingle; weaken by tho mixture of some- 
thing else; dilute; make mild. 

Therefore attemper thy courage ; 

Fool host doth none avail burr, 

(Joicer, Confess in A mantis, ii. 
Nobility nt tempers sovereignty, and draws the 
eyi*s of tlm people amncwliat aside from the line 
royal.— Bacon. 

Attemper’d suns arise, 

Swrct-liftnmM, and sledding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
A pleasing caliu. Thomson, Seasons, A utumn. 

Those smiling eyes attemo'ring ev'ry ray, 

Shone swiftly lambent with celestial day. Pope. 


Attemperattce. s. Same as T e ill pc r a n cc. 
Obsolete. 

The felaues of absliiiencr lien attempernnee, that 
lioldeth tin* mean** in alle thiuges; also shame, that 
csrheweth nil dishoiiraty,— Chancer, Parson's Tale. 

Jly this virtue, attemperaunce, the erciitun* rea- 
sonable kcepeth nviu from to much drinke. — Insti- 
tution <\f a Christian Man. 

AttAmperate. udj. Proportion, suit, or ac- 
commodate, to something. Harr. . 

IIo|m* must 1 m* proportioned and attemnerate to 
the promise; if it exceed that tem|M*r and iiro)Mir- 
tion.it IsTonies a tumour and tympany of hope.— 
Hammond, Practical Cat t eh ism. 


Attemperly. adv. Iu a temperate manner. 
Obsolete. 

t'»ovi*nietli you also of your dieto 
Attcmpnly, ami namely in this liclc. 

Chauci.r, Shipman’s Tale. 

Attempt, v.a. [N.Fr. tempter ; Fr. tenter ; 
from Lut. tento •-= strive.] 

1. Attack; invade; venture upon. 

He tlutPring his displeasure, 

Tript inn behind, got praises of the king, 

Fur him attempting a ho was self-subdu’d. 

Shakespear, King tear, ii. 2. 

2. Tempt. Obsolete. 

Why then M ill ye, fond dnino, attempted ben 
Unto a stranger's love, so lightly placed, 

The gifts of gold or any worldly glee? 

Spenser , Faerie Queen, v. 11, 03. 

Attempt, r. n. Make an attack ; try ; strive ; 
endeavour. 

1 have nevertheless attempted to send unto you, 
for tho renewing of brotherhood and friendship — 
1 Maccabees, xii. 17. 

With upon. Obsolete. 

1 have been so hardy to attempt vimn a name, 
which among some is yet Tory sacred— Qlnncillc, 
St vpsis Scientific*. 

Horace his monster with woman's head above, and 
fishy extreme Mow, answers the shape of the ancient 
Kyrens llml attcmphd upon t lyases— Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Hr roars. 

Attempt, s. Attack ; OHsay ; endeavour. 

Alack ! I nm afraid, they have awak'd, 

And 'tis tiot done; 111’ atumpt. and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shakespea r. Macbeth, ii. 2. 

He would have rry’d ; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amaxement ty’d his tongue, and stopp'd 

I subjoin tho following attempt towards a natural 
history of fossils,— Woodward, Oh Fossils. 


\\ ith upon. 

I r we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we 
shall long live in pence nml quietness, without any 
attempts upon us. * Bacon . 

Att6mptable. adj. Liable to attempts or 
attacks ; capable of being attempted. 

The gentleman vouching his to Is* mure fair, 
virtuous, wise.nnd less attcmptalde than tlm rarest 
of our Iwlws.—Shakcsjicar, Cy mb* line, i. ft. 
Att^mpter. a. One who makes an attempt. 

You are no factors for glory or treasure, but 
disinterested nttnnptcrn for (he universal good.— 
Clan vide. Scepsis Scientific a. 

Attend, v.a. [Fr. alhndre ; from Lat. at- 
tmdo , from wl *- to, Undo - stretch.] 

L He on tlie stretrh, or look-out, for any- 
thing; regard; fix the mind upon; heed; 
observe. Hare. 

The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempest doth not 
attend the unskilful words of a passenger.— Sir P. 
Sidney. 

2. Expect ; wait for ; stay for. Obsolete. 

So dreadful a tem|iCsl, as all tho people uttcndeil 
therein the very end of tlm world, anu judguient- 
day.— , Sir M”. Raleigh, History if the World. 

Thy interpreter, full of d«*spight, bloody as tho 
hunter, attends thee at the, orchacd end. — Shake- 
spear. Twelfth Sight, iii. t. 

To him who bath a prospect of the stnte that at- 
tends all men after this, the measures of good and 
evil are changed. -Locke. 

Rich ('rrpHUH' fate; 

Whom Solon wisely counscll'd to attend 

The name of happy, till he knew his end. Crttch. 

Three days I promis'd to attend my douin. 

, . Dryden. 

3. >\ ait on ; accompany. 

His com pun ion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the eni)M>rour in his royal court. 

Shakespear, Two Centlenun if Verona, i. Jk 

The fifth had charge sick persons to attend. 

Spens< r. 

He was at present strong enough to have stopped 
nr attcndnl Wuller in his western expedition .—Lord 
Clarendon. 

England is so idly king’d, 

Hit sceptre so fatilusl ieally borne, 

That fear attends her not/ 

Shakespear, Henry V. :i. l. 

My prayers nnd wishes always shall attend 
The friends of Rome. Addison, Cat t •. , 

With with. 

The duke made that unfortunate descent upon 
Rink*, which m’hs al'tcru'ards atU ndtsl with many un- 
]>nis|M'roiis atleinpts.— bird Clarendon, 

A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the 
stnuiaeh, attended with a fever. — Arbutnnut, Ua the 
Mature <qid Choice of Aliments. 

Attend, r. n. 

1. Yield attention. 

But. thy relation now! for I attend. 

Pleas'd with thy words. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, viii. 247. 

With to. 

Sims; man cannot at the same time attend to two 
objeets, if you employ your spirit upon a Imok nr a 
bodily lal)our, you liavc no room left for sensual 
temptation.— Jeremy Taylor. 

With upon. 

Every one mny attend upon liig own aHhira.— 

2 Maccabees, xj. 23. 

2. Stuy ; delay. Obsolete. 

. . .* This first true cause, and last good end. 

She cnmiot here so well and truly see ; 

For this perfect ion she must yet attend. 

Till to her Maker she espoused he. 

Sir J. Iktvies. Immortality of the Saul. 

Plant anemones after the first rains, if you will 
have lloM-ers very forward ; but it is surer to attend 
till Oct olM*r. Krelyu. 

3. Wait ; lm within reach or call. 

The charge tliemif unto a covetous sprite, 
Commanded was, who thereby did attend. 

And warily awaited. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

If any minister refused to Hdmit a lecturer re- 
commended by him, he M*ns required to attend upon 
the committee.— Lord Clarendon. 

Attendance, s. 

1. Act of waiting on, or serving, another. 

For he, of whom these things are s|H>ken, per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave at- 
tendance at the altar.— Hebrews, vil. 13. 

Tho other, after many years' ath ndance ujKm the 
duke, was now one of tile bedchamber to the prims'. 
—Loid Clarendon. 

Dance attendance. Attend to order ; obey 
the caprices of anyone. • 

1 dance attendance hero ; 

'•I think the duke will not be spoke withal. 

Shakespear. Richard III. iii. 7. 
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Blow, flute, mill Htir the si iff- set sprig*. 

And scirrhsus roots mid tendons. I 

Tennyson, Atnphiun. I 

2. Presence for nnv purpose. 

The Indies of the ‘town lM'Jran to take her conduct 
Into consideration ; it wus tin* chief topic of din* 
course lit t heir trad abb-s, and was very w a erel.v cen- 
sured iiv the most imrtj especial ly by hindamim. n 
lnd\ whose discreet and starch onrringe. together 
with n constant attrndaurt ill church three times a 
dnv. had utterly defend'd many malicious attacks on 
her own reputation.- -/'#» Ming, A dnutuivsif Joseph 
And cite*. .. , , , 

On the wciiiid of January Somers brought up the 
report. The a/fiuduuiv of Tories was scanty : for, 
as no important discussion was exited, many 
country gentlemen had left tow n, and were keeping 
a mem Christmas by the blazing chimneys of tlieir 
manor houses. The muster of zealous Whigs was 
strong. Macaulay, History of tiny land, ch. xv. 

ft. Service. 

Why might not you, my lord, m-eive attendance » 
Frum'thobe that she calls servants? 

Shukcsjwar, Kitty Lear, ii. 4. 

4. Persons waiting; truin. 

Attendance none shall need, nor 1 rain ; where none 
Aw to ks'huld the judgement, but the judg’d, 

Tluist* two. Milton, Paradise Lost, x, SO. 

Attention ; regard. 

(Jive attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine.— 1 Timothy , iv. 1J*. • 

<i. Kxpcctution. Obsolete. 

'11i.it which causcth bitterness in death, is the 
Iniitriiishing attendance and expectation thereof ere 
it conn*.— Hooker. 

Attendance, s. Obsolete. 

1. Same as Attendance, 4. 

Of honour, another pari wnttendancy, and there- 
fore, in Die visions »»r the glory of (Jod, angels are 
spoken of as his attendants. . . It aheweth what 
honour is tit for prelates, and what attendancy .— 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, vii. § -0. (Ord MS.) 

2. Relation. 

A further sort of demonetntion is to namn lands 
li t \ the attciidancy they have to other lauds more 
notorious, or as ‘parcel of my manor of I), liehmg- 
ing to such a college lying upon Thames hunk.'— 
Jtacou, Maxims 'f the Laic, xx. y. (< h'd MS.) 
Attendant, ml). 

1. Accompanying. 

Other suns, perhaps 

With their attendant moons, Hum will descry. 

Mdfou, Paradise Lost, viii. 184. 
Superior to her waiting nymphs, 

As lousier to attendant shrimps. 

J.ady AT. W. Montague. 

2. Dependent : (with upon). 

We find ratio, radishes, rabbapo, and mustard 
almost wholly attcwlnnt ii]»oii cultivation. — Pro- 
Jissor Hackman, Report of British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1801. 

Attendant, s. 

1. One who attends in service, belongs to the 
train, or waits the pleasure, of anyone. 

1 will 1* returned forthwith; dismiss your atten- 
dant W\ero\ look il be done. — Nhakcspcar, Othello, 
iv. :t. 

When some gracious monnreh dies. 

Soft u‘his|M>rs first and mourn fill murmurs riso 
Among t he sad attendants. Dryden. 

1 endeavour that my i-euder mny not wait long for 
uiy meaning: to give an attendant quick dispatch is 
a i-i\ ility. — T. llurnt t. Theory of the Earth. 

2. One present for any purpose. 

lie was a constant attendant at all meeting* re- 
lating to charity, without contributing. Swift. 
That which is united with another, ns a 
concomitant or consequent. . 

(invent well thy npjietite, lest sin 
Surprise thee, and her black attendant, death. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 5 W. 
They secure themselves llrst from doing nothing, 
ami then from doing ill; the one being so close an 
attendant on the other, tlint it is scarce possible to 
sever them. - Hr. H. More, Decay of Christ iau Piety. 

lie hod an unlimited sense of fame, tin? attendant 
of noble spirits, which prompted him -to engage in 
t ravels.— Pope. 

It- is hard Intake into view all the attendants or 
consequents Hint will be concerned in a question — 
Watts. 

Atttnder. s. One who, or that which, is 
attendant. 

The gypsies were there, 
hike loros to appear. 

With such their at landers. 

Am you thought offenders. JB. Jonson. 

The most curious attenders of such things mi these. 
— J. S lancer, Discourse concerning Prodigies, p. 2s7. 

Attindment. s . , Thsit which attends ; at- 

ilanep. Rare. 

For rejecting the consolations of life, he passed 
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his days In tears, and Dio uncomfortable offrarfaumf* 
of hell . — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er roars, p. J72. 
(Ord MS.) 

Att6nt. tut}. Intent; attentive; heedful; 
rcgnrdful. Obsolete, 

Now mine eyra shall be open, and mine mrsaffrsf \ 
unto the prayer tlint is made in this place .— i Chro - 1 
nicies, vii. 15. | 

WliHt enn then lie less In me tlinn desire 
To see tins*, and approach this*, whom 1 know 
Declar'd the Son of (4nd, to hear otjent 
Thy wisdom, uml behold thy godlike deeds? 

Mdton, Paradise Regained, i. !U*M. 

Urad your chapter in your prayers; little Inter- 
ruptions will make your prayers less tedious, and 
yourself more attent upon them.— Jemny Tayloi\ 
Uuide to Devotion. 

Bring denied communication by their ear, their 
eyes are more vigilant, attent. and heedful. -Holder. 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
want of leisure to apply their minds to such a seri- 
ous and attent consideration.— South. 

AttAntate. s. [Fr. attentat.] Attempt. Ob- 
solete. 

The very furthest notions, wholly affrighted at so 
danmalile an attentate, here Instilled, that this dis- 
aster was in common to them, communicating like- 
wise in our sighs and tears.— Time's Store-house, 
]|. ir»i. (Onl Ms.) 

Attention. 8. 

1. Act of attending or heeding ; net of bend- 
ing the mind upon anything. 

They say I he tongues of dying men 
Jin force attention like deep harmony. 

Shakcspear, Richard IT. i. 1. 

He |HTCeived nothing 1ml silence, and signs of at- 
tention to what ho would further say. Bacon, 

Hut him tin 1 irctitio angel by tlie liand 
Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd. 

Milton. Paradise Lost. xi. 421. 

By attention the ideas that olfcr themselves are 
taken notice of, uml, ns it were, registered in tin* 
memory. Luke. 

Attention is a veiy licresKiiry thing; truth doth 
not always strike the soul at lirst sight.- Watts. 

lie took a prominent pnrt in dclinlc: hut. thuuirh 
liis eks|uem-e and knowledge always secured to Inin 
the attention of his hearers, he was never ngain, 
even when the Tory party was in |ioWrr, admitted 
to the smallest share in the direction of alfairs.— 
Macaulay, History of England, ell. xxi. 

2. Service; care. 

It was believed Hint, in ancient times, Mars 
ravished a virgin, and that the ntfspriug of the in- 
trigue were no other than lion nuns and Remus, 
both or whom it was intended to put to d«*nth ; Inil 
they were fortunately saved by the attentions of a 
she* wolf ami a woodpecker; the wolf giving them 
wick, and the woodpecker protecting them from iu- 
sects.- -liuckle. History of Civilization in England, 
eli. xiii. 

Attentive, atlj. Heedful ; regardful ; full of 
attention. 

Being moved with these and the like your effec- 
tual diseourses, whereimto we gavo most attentive 
car, till they entered even unto our souls.— Hooker. 

I’m never merry when 1 hear sweet rnusick.— 

The reason is, your spirits are attentive. 

Shakes /tear. Merchant if Venice, v. i. 

I saw most of them attentive to three Sirens, dis- 
tinguished by I ho names of Sloth, Ignorance, and 
lleasurtf— Tatter. 

A eritiek is a innn who, on all occasions, is more 
attentive to what iN wauling than what is present.— 
Addison. 

Musick’s force can tame the furious beast; 

('an make the wolf, or foaming hoar, restrain 
liis rage; the lion drop his crested mane, 

Attentive to tin* song. Prior. 

Whom have we here ? A listener ? Cod forbid I 
And yet bo seems attentive. 

II. Taylor, Philip Van Artcnldc, Part II. ii. 2. 
Attentively, tuln. In :in uttentive manner ; 
liecdfidlv; carefully. 

If a man look sharply and attentively, he stall see 
Fortum*; for though she be blind, she is not invis- 
ible.— Bacon. I 

The cause of cold is a quick spirit in a cold body : 
as will ap|H*ar to any that shall attentively consider 
of nat ii re.- Id. 

But indi-ed his fe\rs were frivolous, for the fellow 
. . . had listened attentively to the discourse lietwccii 
him and the young woman ; fur whose departure he 
|ml iently waited. — Fielding, Adventures if Joseph 
Andrews. 

I shall hoja? to show him, tlint a sincere believer 
in mi more Ilian the general principle of Theism 
will, upon looking attentively at tho nature and 
necessities of the State, and its en)»ihilitins in re- 
kjmtI of religion, Ik* l*d on, by regular and progres- 
sive inferences, to tlm full adoption of the principle 
which demands the Onntiuued union of the Church 
with the oniistitutinfc. of the enuntiy.— Gladstone, 
The State in its Relation* unth the Church, eh. i. 
AttAntiveneBB. j». Attribute suggested by 
Attentive; heedlolneas ; attention. 
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The lawyers are not so much to bo blamed in the 
attentiveness at their private gaine, as many fond 
clients by procuring their own pain Knight, 
Triall (f Truth, p. 2U : 15M). 

At Dm relation of tho queen*i death, bravely con- 
fessed anil laindhlcd by tho king, how attentiveness 
wounded his daughter.- Shakcspear , Winter's Tale, 
v. 2. 

Your humble, hearty, ami xealous saying Amen, 
shews your attentiveness to the puhlick prayers, and 
that you an* ncif her asleep nor inadvertent whenthey 
are made.— L. Addison, Christian's Sacrifice, p. lay. 

Attenuate, v. a. [Lut. attenuo , from tenuis 
thin.] 

1. Make thin, slender, or weak ; waste. 

Tho finer |inrt tielonging to tho juice of grapes, 
lieing attenuated ami subtilized, was clianged into 
ail anient spirit.— Boyle. 

It is of tho nature of adds to dissolve or attenuate, 
and of alkalicti to precipitate or inenssate.— Sir J. 
A’cwton, Upticks . 

Wo may reject and reject till we aUcmiate histoiy 
into supU‘MM mongrennw. ■* Sir P. Palgrave , History 
of England and of Xo rotund y, 1, &:W. 

Sometimes ho moditates— as of a thing apart from 
him— upon his ]K>or aching head, and that dull twin 
which, dozing or waking, lay in it all Die imbI night 
like a log, or palpnhle substance of pain, not to Iki 
n*mov(*d without opening the very skull, ns it seemed, 
to tako it thence. Or ho pitiea his long, clammy, 
attenuated (borers. Ho coinirtuurfomile* himself all 
over ; and liis lied is a very discipline of humanity, 
and tender heart. - C. Lamb , Last Essays qf Elia, 
The Co an descent. 

2. Lessen in point of numlier. 

1 come now to tho Mahometans: the modernest 
of all religions, and the most mischievous and de- 
structive to the church of Christ • for this fatal (art 
hath just led her out of divers large regions in Africk, 
in Tartar v, and other places, and attenuated their 
liuinlier m Asia.— Uowvll, Letters, it. 10. 

Attenuate, atlj. Made thin or slender. 

Yivification ever eonsisteth in spirits attenuate , 
which Die cold doth congeal and coagulate.— Baron. 

AttenuAtlon. s. Act of making anything 
tliiu or slender ; lessening ; state of being 
made thin or less. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outside of a 
la a ll, the sound will is* according to the inward 
concave of the hell; whereas the elision or idtenu- 
atom of tho air can Is* only Ijctwccn the hammer 
and the outside of the Ml— Bacon. 

I am ground even to un attenuation— Dunne, lk- 
votious, p. 517. 

Attur. v. a. [Fr. ii turret on the earth; 
from Lat. ad terrain .] Rind to the earth ; 
place upon the earth. Obsolete, rare. 

.Iiulilb, tho while, trills rivers from her eyes, 
Attcrs her knees, tends toward tlf arched skyes 
flcr harmless hands: then thus with voyee devuut 
ll«*r very sonic to find slice jioiireth out. 

Bit hut in’s Rescue, iv. p. 4U5. (Ord MS.) 

Atterrate. v. a. Convert into land. Obsolete. 

Another great instance of change made in the 
zu]s*rlleies of tho earth by attemtion is in our own 
country, the great level of the lens running through 
Holland in Lincolnshire, the Isle of Ely in Cam- 
bridgeshire, ami Marshland in Norfolk, which that 
it was sometime pnrt of the seas, and atterati d by 
lunit brought down by lloisls from tho upper grounds, 
seems to luo evident, ill that It is near the sea, amt 
in that there is thereabout a concurrence of many 
great rivers, which ill flood times, by tiio abundance 
of mud and silt they bring dowu, these subsiding 
have by degrees raised it up .—Ray, Three Discount* 
concerning the Chaos , Deluge, anil Dissolution f 
the World, ch. v. 

Ynrciiius rationally conjectures, Dial all China, or 
a great part of il, was originally raised up and at • 
tendril, having I*ti» anciently covered with the sea. 
Id. ibid. tOrd MS.) 

Atterr&tfton. s. Conversion into land. Ob - 
sultte. 

This equality is still constantly maiptaiiu d, net- 
withstanding all inundations of land, uml alterations 
of m'ii ; Is 'cause one of these doth always nearly 
Iwlauec the other, according to the vulgar proverb, 

' wlial Die sea luses In one place, it gains in another. 
—Ray, Wisdom if (Jod manifested in the Boris of 
the Creation, ch. lii. 

( )f tho first sort of eliange by alteration, or making 
the sea dry land, wo have an eminent instance in the 
■Dutch Netherlands, which ha\o undoubtedly here- 
tofore, ill time long post, been sea.* Ray, Three Iks- 
courses concerning the Chaos, Deluge, and Disso- 
lution if the World, ch. v. (Ord MS.) 

Attest, v. a . [Lat. attestor , from testis = 

witness.] Contimi by evidence ; bear wit- 
ness to. 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, 
attested by particular pagan authors.— Addmm. 

The sacred strwuua, which heaven's iin]ienal si"« 
Attests in oaliis, and fears to violate. Dryoem 
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A truce often yean waa concluded : and the fol- 
lowers of Jems and Mahomet, w!io swore on the 
Gospel and Koran, attested the word of God as the 
guardian of truth and avenger of perftily.— Gibbon, 
Decline and fall qfthe Human Empire , ch. Ixvii. 

Among the few facts which we are able to collect 
with regard to the state of Attica in the earliest 
times, thcro are two which seem to lie so well at- 
letted, or ao clearly deduced from authentic accounts, 
that they may he safrly admitted— Bishop Thirlwall, 
History of Greece, ch. xL 

Tills to attest. 

Behold what is here, tho hand and seal of death 1 

F. Taylor, St. Clement* a Eve, v. 6. 

Attest, i. Witness; testimony; attestution. 
Obsolete, 

The attest of eyca and cars. 

Shakespear , Trail** and Cressida, v. 2. 
With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderstruck, th' exalted mau, to whom 
Much high attest was giv’n, a while survey'd 
With wonder. Milton, Paradise Regained, 1. 55. 

Attfetate. s. Attestation. Rare. 

Let it ho as an att estate of my acknowledgments 
to you.— Lord, Discovery nf the Sect qfthe Banians, 
dedicated to Sir M. Abbot . 1630. 

Attestation. 8, Testimony; evidence. 

There remains a second kind of peremptoriness, 
of those who can make no relation without an at- 
tf station of its certaiuty —Dr. II. More,Gomrnment 
qfthe Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will 
givo attestation to what 1 write ; these are so obvious 
that 1 need not nock for a compurgator.— Wmnlwartl, 
Essay hwartls a natural History of the Earth. 

We may derive a probability from the attestation 
of wise and honest men byword or writing, or the 
concurring witness of multitudes who have seen and 
known what tht?y relate. "“IF off* 

All are equally destitute of cmliblo attestation.— 
Sir G. (7. Lewis, Enquiry into the Credibility of the 
early Roman History , i. 516. 

lie frequently adverts to the imjiorfeotiniu of the 
external attestation for the early period.— id. ib. 
i. 11. 

ittfeter, or AttAstor. s. Witness. 

The Homans of old. though ns apt to swallow such 
prodigious stories ns any. yet used to chew them 
llrst by a serious examination of tho eredit of the 
atbmters, and truth of the relations.— J. Spencer, 
Discourse concerning Prodigies, p. 307. 

This nreh -attestor for the liuhlirk good 
By that one deed ennobles all his blood. 

Drydcn, Absalom ami A chi tophi. 

Attlo. adj. Belonging to Athens, the capital 
of Attica; pure; classical; elegant. 

What neat repast shall feast us. light and choice, 
Of of tick taste. Milton, Sonnets, xx. 10. 

The choice histories, lieroiek poems, and at tick 
tragedies of stateliest ami most regal argument, with 
all tho famous political orations, offer themselves.— 
JfiUon, Tractate on Education. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensls, though he was horn 
in a Doriek country, yet lived in another; and in 
the age of Augustus, when the altick idiom had 
Imvu famous for ceec. years. — Bentley, Dissertation 
upon Phalaris, p. 3H0. 

(’assiodonis alarms — that it is done in an altick 
or elegant stile ; wherein many things are sunken 
Nubtily indeed, but not so warily ns they should have 
licen.-'ZfciNflier, View qf Ecclesiastical Antiquity. 
p. t». 

Far be it from me to insinuate so unscholarlike 
a tiling, as if we had the same use for good English, 
that a Greek had for his attick eleganc v.— Bishop 
IVarburtnn, Preface to Shakespear. 

1 i all Erasmus a wonderful man, not only on 
lU'eounl of tho variety and classical purity of his 
works, but of that ismetmtion, that strong and acute 
sense, which enabled him to pierco through the 
absurdities of the times, and expose them with Mich 
iHiignanti ridicule and attick elegance.— Dr. Warton, 
Essay on Pope, |. 18K. 

The comedies of Aristophanes are universally 
est-cmed to Iw the stniutard of attick writing, in its 
imulc-d purity; if any man would wish to know the 
language as it was spoken by l'erlelcs, he must seek 
u m ilie so'iiw of Aristopliaues,— Cumberland, Ob- 
» rm*, no. 76. (OrdMS.) 

In front of those came Addison. In him 
Humour in holiday and siirhtly trim. 

Sublimity and attic taste e. unbilled, 

Jo polish, furnish, and delight the miml. 

, Coicper, Table Talk, 1.014. 

Attic. 8. [see first extract.] Upper storv of 
a house. 

\** , i 18 found also in French, as a term of 
arclntivt ure, in the form attique ; but with a meati- 
mg somewhat different from that which it lias in 
^uglish. 1 do not believe that a satisfactory etv- 
JIJJJW for this word can bo found out, with tin* 
Powww, from any of the European lau- 
gwges ; but the dose resemblance it bears to the 
Bjnsknt word atHfaka (in its modern pronunciation 
lll tle doubt, in my optnion, that the 
hav ® bean borrowed from the IHn- 
««>■ m a diroot way, ospocially if wo consider that 
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the word, in its architectural sense, is not to tie 
found in tho oldest KugUsh dictionaries. Aft'ahi 

is, in Sanskrit, a pleonastic form of at'ta, aud both 

meant a room on the ton of the Imjurc. . . . The 
highest room of an Indian house being that on the 
flat roof, aud that of a European building Iwing that 
under the roof, the difference of the respective 
meanings of aftaka and attic would lie merely an 
apparent one. Through what channel this word 
has come into the English language. L am unahlo to 
. . — . * Gohlsturker, Trans- 

‘ IM51.1 

_ __ out tlielr attics, 

Nor deal (lliank God for that !) in miitheuiatieii. 

Byi'on, Jlepjto, 78. 

The wild wind rang from park and plain, 

• And round the attics rumbled, 

Till all tho talili* danced again. 

And half the chimneys tumbled. 

Tennyson, The Goose. 

Attlcal* adi. Same ns Attic. Rare. 

If this bo not tho common attical acceptlon of 

it, yet it will seem agreeable to tho penning of tho 
New Testament; in which, whosoever will olmcrvc, 
may find words and phrases, which perliaps tho 
attick purity, iierltaps grammar, will not approve 
of.— Hammond, Sermons, 12. 
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X A ■ I AriHACWBlLlTT 
though she occasionally took a menacing attitude , 
remained iuaetivo till the continental war, having 
lasted near seven y»*ars, was ten uina till by the treaty 
of Nitueguen. — Macaulay, History of England , 
ch. 11. • 

Attitudinise, v. n. Put oneself in nn Atti- 
tude, or theatrical posture. 

Wo will say no more of these travels (Lord 
Broughton’s in Allmuia, Ac.), except that they were 
written liefore it was the fashion to attitudinize in 
voyage. -Times, Dee. 27, ISM. 

Attdllent. adj. [Lut. att aliens, -ends.] Rais- 
ing or lifting up. 

[ shall furl her take notice of tho exquisite lihra- 
tion of the attnfh ut and depriment muscles. — Ihr- 
ham, Physico- Theology. 

Attorn, v. n. Acknowledge a new possessor 
of property, and accept tenancy under him. 
Obsolete, rare. 

If one bought an citato with any lenso for life or 
years standing out thereon, and the leswc or tenant 
refUsed to attorn to the purchaser nml to liocoiuo 
his tenant, the grant or purcliase was in most cases 
void.— Sir W, JUarksfune. 


AttloUm. 8. Kxaiuple, or imitation, of the Attorney. s. [N.Fr .attourm; L.Lat. attur- 
attic st yle ; elegant or conciso manner of mrfiu-put in the place, or turn, of anyone.] 


expression, 

They made sport, and I laughed; they mispro- 
nounced, and I misliked; and to mnko up tho 
atticism, they were out, and 1 hissed.— Milton, 

Apology for Smcefymnuus. 

Let us hear the second apology for tho atticism of 
I’hularis. — Bentley , Dissertation upon Phalaris , 
p. 316. 

'Tis onn thing to mix atticisms in one style, and 
another thing strictly to write attick. — Hoyle, 

Ago i list Dent ley, p. 54. 

There is an elegant atticism which oeeura, Luke 
xiii. U ; * If it liear fruit ; well.'— Nctocome, Historical 
View if the English Biblical Translations, p. 27V. 

Attlciae. v. n. Make use of atticisms. 

If any will still excuse the tyrant for atticising in 
those circumstances, it is hard to deny them the 
glory or ls'ing the faithfullest of his vassals.— Bent 
ley, Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 317. 

Attire, c. a. Dress ; habit; array. 

Lot it likewise your gentle breast inspire 
With sweet infusion, and put you in mind 
Of that proud maid, whom now those leaves attire, 

Proud Daphne. Spenser, h ]„ acne nil 

My Nan shall be tho queen of all tho fairies ; J " - 1 

Finely attired in a robe of white. 

Shakesjmar, Merry Wives qf Windsor, iv. 4. 

"With the linen milre snail he be attired.— Levi- 
ticus, xvi. 4. 

Now the sappy bouglis 

Attire themselves with blooms. J. Philips, 

Attire, s. [N.Fr. utour ~ hood, female head- 
dress.] Clothes ; dress ; habit. 

Mid his fourte enij'tes 
And hire hors and hire atyr. 

And at )mt flam hi-houedc. 

Liya man, MSS. ('att. Otho, C. xiii. 

It is no more disgrace to Scripture to have left 
things fm* to lie ordered by the church, than for 
Nature to have left it to the wit of man to deviso his 
own attire— Hooker. 

After that tho Roman attire grow to lie in account 
and the gown to bo in use among them.— Sir J. 

Dorics, On Ireland. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 

Hath cost a mass of publick treasury. 

Shakt xiinir, Henry 17. Part If. i. 3. 

And in this coarse attire, which 1 now wear, 

With God ami with tho Muses I confer. Donne, 

When lavish Nature, with her best attire, 

Clonths the gay spring, the season of desire. Waller. 

I pass their form, and ev'ry charming grain, 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 

All rich and rare, Is fresh within my mind. Drydcn. 

Attirlnr* verbal abs. Attire. 

This small wind, which so swoet is, 

See how it the leaves doth kiss, 

Each tree in his best attiring : 

Sense of love to lovo inspiring. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 

In the attiring and ornament of their bodies, the 
duke had a tino nnd unaffected iKiliteness.— Nir II, 

Wot ton, JtcHquim Wvttoniana, p. 171. 

Attitude, s. [Fr.] Posture. 

Bernini would havn token his opinion upon the 
beauty nml attitude of a figure.— Prior, Dedication, 

They won; famous originals that gave rise to 
statues, with the same air, iKwtures, aud attitude. — 

Addison. 

It iH certain that no poet has given more graceni 
aud attractive images of lioauty than Milton, in his 
various portraits of Eve, each in a new situation and 
attitude.- T. WartoH, Notes on Miltons smaller 

A low conversation ensued, but tho attitude a 
Kalergv indicated dissent. - Finlay, History Of the 
Greek Revolution, b. v. eh. Iv. . „ , , 

The effect of those intrigues was that England, 


One who acts for another. 
In Law . 


I am a subject, 

re denv'd mo. 


And challenge law : attorneys are .... .. 

And therefore personally 1 lay my claim 
To mine inliL-ritanci*. Shakcsfienr , Richard II. ii, S. 

Tho king’s attorney, on the contrary, 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, couiVsHions. 

Id., Ih nry VIII. ii. I. 

Despairing ipiscks with curses lied the place. 

And vile utturiu ys, now an useless rsui*. Pope. 

It would indeiil In> Uki gross, loo fulsome, and too 
shaiuelehs a request for any one to eome to his ]iriuei> 
and sny. Sir, I will not lie quiet unless your majesty 
will make me treasurer, <>r chancellor, chief justice, 
or sw-retary of state, attorney-gviural, or the like. 
— South , Sermons, vi. I»7. 

An attorney is one who is put in place, or turn, f f 
another , to manage hisnlfairs. Attornics are now 
formed into a regular society. OuecadiuitUil and 
sworn, an attorney may practise hi any court except, 
the Court of Chancery, in which he must he ad- 
mitted a solicitor thereof. — A. Fonblaiique, jnn.. 
How we are go rerun/, letter xvi. 

Rare. 

I will attend my husband : it is mv office ; 

And will have no uttunuy but myself; 

And therefore let me bate him lmine. 

ShoI.csiH.tr, Cowl'll y of Errors, v. !. 
I, by attorney, bless thee from I by mother. 

Id., hi chant III. v. :j. 

Attorney, v. a. Perform by proxy; em- 
ploy ns proxy. Hare. 

Their encounters, though not personal, luivo been 
royally othmud with interchange of gif.s .— Shah - 
spear, Winters 'Talc, i. 1. 

As! was then 

Advertising aud holy to your business, 

Not changing heart with habit, 1 am still 
Atloruied to your service. 

Id., Measure for Measure, v. l. 
Attorneyship. *. Otlicu of an attorney ; 
proxy ; vicarious agency. 

Marriage is a matter of more worth, 

Tluui to is? dealt in by aftonnyship. 

Shakes jiear, lknry VI. Part I. v. ,". 
Attract, v. a. [Lnt. att r actus, part, of 
attruho = draw to.] Draw to something; 
allure; invite. 

A man should stum? persuade the affections of t lie 
loadstone, or Ihnl iet and amlmr attractvtli Mi-ms 
and light bodies. Sir T. Browne, I ulgur Errvurs. 

Adorn'd 

8he was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love ; not thy subjection. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. l.M. 
Shew the care of approving all actions so as may 
most effectually attract all to this profession. 
Hammond. 

The single atoms each to other tend, 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and iiupcll’d iis neighbour to embrace. 

Popt . 

Deign to be lov’d, and cv'ry heart subdue ! 

What nymph could e'er attract such crowds ns you ! 

Id. 

Attr&ot. s. Attraction; power of drawing. 
Rare . 

Feel darts and charms, attracts nnd flames, 

And woo and contract in their names. 

Butter, Iludibras. 
He accounts it a dead thing that lmtfi no more 
attract than a carcass .—Alleslree, Forty Emnuns. 
AttrfietabUlty. s. Power of attraction; 
capability of being attracted. 

There is a strong propensity, which daaoei through 
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every atom, and at Irwin tho minutest particle to 
some iNH'uliar object; search thin universe, fri»ni Its 
lmae to its summit, from lln* to nir, frmu water to 
earth, from all Mow the mouii to all nlxive tho 
eelostial spheres, mid thou A'ill not Ihid a corpuscle 
destitute of that natural att ractabdity.- Sir it. 
Joins, Translation iif Shirin and Eerhad, Asiatic 
lit sea rr lies, iv. 17^. 

Attraction, j t. [Lai. tracto = handle.] I- rt?- 
quent hundlinp:. Rare. 

Tln»v a re fearful lest the fmjucnt at tract at ion of 
them it he elements of I Im ciu-harlstj should make 
us less to value the (Trent fame'll or our redemption 
and immortality. -Jeremy Taylor, Grout Ernuplar, 
par. s, § xv. p. :Ni. (Onl MS.) 

Attr&cter. s. See Attractor. 

Attructicai. adj. Having the power to draw 
to it. Obsolete. 

Siam* stones are endued with ail electrical nr I 
att metical virtue.— Hay, Wisdom of God mani - 1 
frsttd in the Works of the Creation. 1 

Attraction. «. Power of drawing anything. 
it. In f/emrol . 

Selling the attraction of my (rood parts aside, I . 
have no other chnrnvi.—ShukLSpcar, Merry Wires of 
Windsor, ii. 2. 

/>. Ill Physics. 

The drawing of and x*r and jet, and other elect rick 
bodies and' tho attraction in gerfd of liu* spirit of 
quick silver at distance; and the attraction of heat . 
at distance; and that of flr« to nnphtlia: and that ; 
of some herbs to water, 1 hough at distance; ami i 
divers others, we sliall handle. Iln con. 

Loadstones and touched needles, laid Ionic in 
quicksilver, have not nmitled their attraction - Sir 
V. Hrinrne, Vulgar Email's. 

Attraction may lie performed by impulse, or some 
other means: I use that word, to siguilVnny force ■ 
by which bodies tend towards one another .— Sir I. • 
Addon, Opt irks. ! 

To llocrfutnvc Is usually assigned also the credit of 1 
introducing the wont * nfllnit v * union* chemists;' 
hut I do not litnl that the word is often used by lmu , 
in this sense; |icrh:ipH not at all. Hut however this 
may la*, the term is. on many accounts, well worthy ' 

to lie preserved. as 1 shall endeavour to show [ 

Tho term attraction, having Im-cii recommended bv J 
Newton aN a ilt wonl In designate the force which ' 
produces chemical comliinat ion, continued in great ; 
favour in England, where the Newtonian philosophy ! 
was biokisl upon as applicable to every branch of 
science. In 1- ranee, on the contrary, when* l>cscnrtes 
still n iirned I riiuiiphnnt.rtM/W'f/ow, I he watch-word 
of the enemy, was a sound never uttered 1ml with ‘ 
dislike and suspicion. In I71*< (ill the notice of j 
1 ;•*. ilfm.v ’s Table,) the Secretary of I he Academy, , 
alter Joint imr out some (if the peculiar circum- 
stances of chemical roiiihjuations I s:i.vs l ‘Sympatliies j 
uml attractions would suit well hen*, if then* wen* \ 

such tluniM.’ \nd at a later period, in 1731, j 

liavimr to write 1 lie »Moge of Ceoll'roy alter his death, 
lie mix s. • lie gave, in 171^. a siuiriiliir system, and a ( 
Table of \lliiiiliea, or rcintionu of the diHfrctit sub- ‘ 
siaiices in rhciuislry. These nlliiiit ies gave unensi- 
I" some pel-sons, who feared th.it they were _ 
off ructions in disicuise, and all the mon* damreroiis j 
id ■ ••iiv-ipicncc of 1 lie seductive forms which eh-xer > 
j»''o,»,e have e ailrived to give them. It was funml 
in tiie sequel that this scruple nualit begot over.' ( 
.... This is the earliest published instance, so far i 
as 1 am aw an-, in which the word ’altiuity’ is dis- j 
1 i'icII.v used for I he cause of elieiuical com position; ! 
ii.ii taking into account the ein-umstaiin-s, the, 
word appears to haxe been adopted in France in : 
order to avoid the word attraction, which had the 
t .-mil of N'exrtoiiiaiiisui. ■ IV/uici It, History of Sciia- 
I tic Ideas . 

The idea of chemical affinity, as impfied in ele- 
mentary composition, involves peculiar ronreptions. 
It is not properly expressed by assuming the ipiali- , 
lies of Ihm| ies to n'si'iuble those of the elements, or i 
1" d« pend on the llguro of the elements, or on tlu-ir i 

attract ions Attractions take, place between I 

bodies, Iillluitics la-tween the particles of a body. I 
The fonm-r may la* compared to llie alliances of! 
states, the latter to the ties of family.— I hid. j 

Attractive, adj. With a tendency, or with 
tin* power, to attract anything f inviting; 
alluring; enticing. 

i lluiipy is Ilermia. wheresoe'er she lies-, 

Tor she hat h blessed and attractive eyes. 

Shakcspen r, .1/ 1,1mm mi r ^ h/hh t /Mam, il. 3. 

1 pleas d, and with attractive graces won, 

The most averw*, thee ehielly. 

Md ton. Paradise hist, ii. 7C2. 

W hat it the sun 

He centre to the world ; and other alnrs, 

Jiy his attractin' virtue, and their oxvii, 

Incited, dance aliout him various rounds 

„ .. . ,. i _ , Pad. viii, VJ2. 

Some the round earth s cohesion to secure, 

For that hard task employ luagiicUck power'; 
HemarR, say they, the glols*. with wonder own 
Ita nature, like the fam’d attractive atone. 

_ , , , Sir B. Ularkmore. 

Jfodios act by the attractions of gravity, mag- 
Bftlsuhand electricity ; and theac Instances make it 
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not iniproliahle hut then* may be more attractive 
powers titan thcar .—Sir 1. Xn dim. 

Just so, if 1 my that tho attractive npirit or the 
attractive cord, aa Linus calls it, or the attractive 
forts 1 , ns some philosophers of the day. is an imma- 
terial principle su|M*mdded to matter, whereby the 
attractions in nnturu an* performed; no imtinii or 
meaning can possibly Ins Joined with these words. 
To this head also belong the nuturnl symimthy and 
antipathy of plants; the Hand of llight or l*aw 
(vinculum juris) used in the deliniliou of obligation 
bv civilians; the principle of evil of the Man- 
clieaiis. Translation J’nm the Imyie of Wolff, from 
Sir If'. Hamilton, Irtgic, 1. ISO. 

New and Isnutiful tnitlis, conveyisl in the clearest 
and most attractive laugunire, coiilil pnsiuco no 
i-lfi-ct upon men, whoso minus were thus hardened 
nml enslaved. Huckle, History if Civilization in 
England, vol. ii. eh. i. 

Attractive, s. That which draws or incites ; 
allurement: (attractive is used in at/ood 
or indifferent sense, allurement gene- 
rally in ii bad one). Obsolete. 

Vile Imuity and attractive, which should tako tho 
king's eye in A line of t'leve, not Hppearing— hard 
Itirfh rt ufChvrhnry , History of Henry VI II. p. -fifi. 

She nppliiHl to lier advantage all the attract tws of 
sxvn-t unguents and porfhines. — Jeremy Taylor , 
Artificial Handsomeness, n. Ilk 

Winn the lady of the house, diverted oil her by 
the aft metiers of his discourse or some other occn- 
siiiii, delayed the clients of her charity in alms, or 
t hat other most commendable one ill surgery, lie iu 
his friendly wax would chide her out of tlie room. - 
Jiishnp Fill, Lfe of Hammond, § ± 

The condition of a servant staves hint oIT to a dis- 
tance; but tlie gospel sjieaks nothing hut attracting 
and invitation.— South, Sermons. 

Attractively, mle. Iu ail attractive manner. 

And their glad i , ars attractively retain 
With what at Sinai Abraham's (iod had told. 

bray ton. Most s, I37S. (t)nl MS.) 

Attractiveness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Attractive. 

l.’pou the observing the attract in ness of hot iron, 
it was queried, whether the same tiling might not 
be done with a wood coni . — ltishop Sprat, History 
of the /loyal Society, iv. I’liS. 

* Then* wen* then the same incentives of desire oil 
the one side, the same attractiveness in riches.- - 
South, St rmons, vi. 

Attr&ctor, or Attr£cter. s. That which, 
or one who, attracts. 

!f the straws Is 1 in oil, niuherilRiwelli them not : 
oil makes the straw to aillien- so, that they eaiiiiot 
ri-4* unto the attractor. Sir T. Jtruirnc, Vulgar 
Er rours. 

Tin y an* t ru»* att meters of love. Whitlock , Man- 
Vers of (lie English, p. .‘i Kt. 

Attrabent. s. [Lat. attrahem , pres, 

jiart. of attraho = draw to.] That which 
draws. Rare. 

Our eyos will Inform us of the motion of the steel 
to its at trahent.—G la untie. Scr/mis Scientijtca. 

Attrap. v.a. Invest with trapping*; clothe; 
dress. Rare. 

For nil his armour was like sal vagi* weed 
\\ ith woody moss hcdiglit, and all his steed 
With oaken leaves aft rapt. 

Spenser , Fmric Queen, iv. 4, 3M. 

Attributable, adj. (’a pa hie of lu'ing, or 

liable to he, ascribed or attributed. 

Much of the origination of the Americans seem 
to he att rihntahte to the migrations of the Seres. — 
Sir M. Hate, Origination of Mankind. 

Hut the ilclbel is xisihle (switively iu some men, 
and only limit ively in others. The llrat otfetid you 
by imhjts mid niocles of thinking nml a<-tiug directly 
attrdwhihle to their private education ; in the others, 
you only regret that the fmslom and fiieility of the 
eslahlislied and national nusle of bringing up is not 
added to their good qualities.— Coleridge, Table Talk, 
]>. 2-j:i. 

One writer iliseoveivd a more rurious, hut less 
disputable gi-ouml of witisfiicthm In the nefleetimi 
tiiut Nelson, ns mny inferred from his naufe, was 
of Danish descent, nml his actions, therefore, the 
lames argitisl, were attributable to Danish vulour.— 
Southey , Life of Xelson, p. MO. 

To this, nml to the infliieneo of his relations, the 
decision may have been iiarlly attributable. - C. //, 
Pearson, 'The early awl middle Ages iff England, 
cli. xxxiil. 

J>r. John JTuiilcr lias advanced tho opinion lliat 
hyliernatlon, although a n.*sult of cold, in not its im- 
mediate consequence, hut is attributable to that de- 
privation of food and ot her cmcrit ials which ext n*nu* 
cold TN'casioiiM, ami against the recurrence of which 
natim* makes a timely provision by the suspension 
of her functions.— Sir J. E. Tciincttl, Ceylon, pt. ii. 
eh. iv. 

Attribute, v. a. Impute ; ascribe. 

Uight true : but ftmlly men use oftentimes 
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To dtliHbntc their folly unto fhto. 

SjHiutcr, faerie Queen, v. i 28. 

To their very Imre juiigemeut somewhat a reason, 
able man would attribute, notwithstanding tho com- 
mon imbecilities which are incident unto our nature. 
■ - Hooker. 

We attribute nothing to (Jod lliat hath any repug- 
nancy or contradiction in it. i’owcr and wisdom 
have no repugnancy iu them .— A rehhishap Tillotsou. 

J have observed n Campania determine contrary 
to apjMairHiices, by the caution and conduct of a 
general, which were attributed to hill lullruiities.— 
Sir W. Temple. 

Tho im)N>rfection of telescopes is attributed to 
spherical gliuwcs; and muthematiciniis lmve pro- 
pounded to llgure them by tho conical sections. - 
Sir I. Xctvton, Opticks. 

Attribute, a. [Lut. attribution, part., of at- 
tribuo -- give, or attach, to mi vtliing.] Tlmt 
which is attrihutiHl to unotner; quality; 
property ; character. 

a. In neutral. 

Power, light, virtue, wisdom, and goodness, hc.ng 
all but attributes of one sinqile (*ssvuce, mid of one 
Clod, we in all admire, and in pari discern.— Sir W 
Jbdeigh. 

They must have these three attributes j they must 
lie men of courage, fearing (iod, and hating covetous- 
111 * 08 . llacon. 

liis sceptre shows I he force of temporal jiow r. 

The attribute to awe mid majesty ; 

]tul mercy is above the seepter’u sway, 

It is an attribute to tJisl himself. 

Shaki spear, Merchant of f enter, iv. 1. 

It takes 

From our achievements, though itcrform'd at height. 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 

Id., Hamlet, i. t. 

Your vain poets after did mistake, ■ 

AVIio e\ ’ry nth dude a god did make. Drydcu. 

All the perfect ions of ( hid air called h\H aft ribuUs, 
for lie cannot tie wit Imot 1 hem. Watts, Logbk. 

The sculptor, to distinguish him, gave lmu, w lint, 
the medallists call Ins proper a Hnbntts, a spear and 
a shield. Addismi. 

b. In Logic, Qua lily, quantity, or relation 

of a Mib'diukv : (to which Mibstamv it is 
tlu* correlative). 

Logicians have endeaxoiirr-d to deliue Kuhslanc- 
and Attribute: hut lh**ir deliintiiiiisare not so iiim-U 
atbuiptstodraw a distinction IsAwccu the things 
themselves, iih instnu lioiis xxlud dill'en lire it is cus- 
tomary to make in t lie gianiniiil ind structure of tlr 
sent -nee, according as wear e speaking of subslann-s 

or of attributes \u attribute, sj.y the wlionl 

logicians, must he t lie of something: colour, 

lor example, must lx* the colour of something : good- 
lii-ss iiiiisI Is* the giKidness of something; hiuI n tic- 
something should cease to exist, or should cease (<• 
be connected with the attribute, the existence of 
the attribute would lx* at ail end. A subslam-, on 
the conlrarx, is sell'-exMi nt ; iu speaking about it, 
\xe nceil not pill of atler its name. A stone is not 
the stone of anything ; I lie moon is not I lie moon el 
anything, hut simply t lie moon. I'nless, imlml, the 
name xx liicli we cIkhum* to give to the substance lie .i 
relative name; if so, it must Is* followed either by nr, 
orhysoiim other particle, implying, aa that prepo- 
sition does, a rcferenco to some! lung eiv; : Iiiil tlin 
the other elinracleristic |H*eiiliarilv of an attribute 
would fh.il : the something might tx. 1 destroyed, and 

the Kidislaiiee might still subsist This is the 

nearest approach to a solution of the uilliruliy, that 
will lx* found ill the common treatises mi logic. 1< 
will scnn-ely 1 m- Ihoinrhl to lie a satisfactory one. It 
an attribute is di>Liiurui.shcd from a substance hr 
being the attribute of something, it .veins liiglil.v 
iiecessiu^- to understand w hat is un-init by of: a par- 
tide which ms*ds explaimt ion tiw> luudi itself to >m 
plnctsl in front of the explanation of anything else. 
Ami ns fertile self-existence ofsuhstanees, it is leri 
true that a suhstaiiee mny he conceived to exist 
without any other substance, hut so also may tut 
attribute without any uW\cr alt r dm ic\ and we can 
no inure imagine, a sulistance without atlribuhs 
than wc can imagine at tribal is without a substance. 

.... From what has already Imtii said of. sulistanee. 

what is to bo said of attribute is easily deilm-ibl" 
For if we know not, and enunot kn.iw, iinytliing id 
hoilies hut the seiisatious which they excite ill us cr 
others, those sensations must lx* ad t hat wc can, at 
bottom, menu liy their attributes’, ami the distinc- 
tion which wc verbally make lx*tw«*n the pro|x*rrn , >. 
of things and the sensations xvc receive from tncm. 
must originate in the convenience of discourse rather 
tiiuu iu the uiiturc of what is denoted by llielerms. 
Attributes ai*e usually distrihuUsl under the tlnvj* 
heads of qunlily, quantity, and relation.—^- A. Milt, 
System af jjogic, h. i. ell. lit. § 0—0. 

Attribution, s. (ionoml tig^rt^afo of qiwli- 
ties ascribed ; designation ; commendation. 

If speaking truth. 

In this fine nge. were not thought lkUtery. 

Much attribution should the Douglas liave, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go ho general current through 
Shakespoar, Hairy IV 

Wo HUlfor him to persuudu us wool 


the world. 
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never suspect these glorious attribution* miur >>e no 

• more than flattery.— Dr. If. More, Decay of Chris- 
tian Piety, 

Honour considered, according to tho acknow- 
ledgement or attribution of it in the persons honour- 
ing. - Bishop Wilkins, Principle* and Dutie* if Na- 
tural Religion, it. A. 

Tho attribution of prophetical language to birds 
wiw common among tho orientals. - T. H’arton, Hit- 
tore <\f English Poetry, i. diw. 1. 

The attribution of every false utility to logic has 
arisen fnmi the erroneous opinions held in regard to 
thn object of the science.— Sir It'. Hamilton, Logic, 
i. 81. 

Of contmrllctory attributions we can only nlllrm 
one of a thing ; hiiiI if one bo explicitly ulllrmcd, thn 
other is implicitly denied. A either is or is not. A 
cither is or is not M—thid. 1. 34. 

Among the deaths in our obituary for this month, 

I Oliservo with concern, 1 At Ilia not tap' on the Hath 
road, Captain Jackson.’ The name and attribution 
are common enough : but a feeling like reproach 
persuades mo, that this could hnvo lieeti no other in 
fact than my dear old friend, who some flve-nnd- 
twenty years ago rental a tenement, which ho was 
pleased to dignify with tho apiiellation hero used, 
about a mile from Westbouni Crceii.— Lamb, Last 
Essay* <\f Elia, CajUain Jackson. 

Attributive, adj. Chiefly in Logic. Of the 
nature of au attribute. 

When a term applied to somu object is such as to 
imply in its signification somn • nttrilmto’ lielonging 
to tliat object, such a term is cnlled by some of tho 
early logical writers ’counulutivc;’ but would per- 
liaps bo more conveniently called 'attributives It 
‘ connotes,’ i.c. ‘noil’s along with’ llio object for 
implies] something considorcd ns inherent therein : 
ns * Tho capital of France :* * Tho founder of ltomo,’ 
Tho founding of Rome, is, by Hint appellation, 1 at- 
tributed* to the jM*rson to whom it is applied.— 
Whatvty , Logic, b. ii. eli. v. §. 1. 

Archbishop Wlmtely, who in tho moro nrent edi- 
1 ions of his * WciumtH of Logic ‘ has aided in reviv- 
Inir the important distinction treated of in tho text, 
proposes tlie term 4 Attributive * os a substitute for 
•Connotalive.’ The explosion is, in itself, nppro- 
]iritte ; hut. as it lias not the advantage of lining eon* 
nected with any verb, of so markedly distinctive a 
character as ‘to connote.* it is not, I think, fitted to 
supply tli*- place of the word connotalive in scien- 
tific Usc.—MHI, System of Logic, b. i. ch. iii. § fl. note. 
Attributive, s. Chiefly in Grammar. Tumi 
applied to words denoting un attribute ; 
especially adjectives. 

In nhstract nouns l such ns whiteness from white, 
goodness from good !. ns also in the infinitive modi’s 
of verbs, t lie attributive is converted into a suhgtim- 
ti\ e.— Harris, Hi rims, i. 

Tin; uttributins hitherto t rented, that is to say, 
verbs, participles, mid adjectives, may bo called of- I 
tribvtivi-s of the first order.— I bid. 

Attrite. adj. [Lat, tit tr it us, part, from at- 
fm>-we ar down.] 

1. Ground; worn by rubbing. Hare. 

Or by collision of two bodies grind 
The air attrite to lire. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 1073. 

*2. Worn in spirit; penitent. Sec under At- 
trition, *>. 

liy virtue of the keys, tho sinner is instantly of 
attntc made contrite, and thereupon ns soon as lie j 
hath made his confession, lie presently receiveth his 
aliMiliiiii.u; after this, some sorry penance is im-i 
P’-miI, \c .— A rch bishop Usher, & liy ion of the an-' 
i im/ Irish and /tritons, ch. v. I 

Nupjhisc a man to have lived in a course of wicked- 
ness lor fifty or sixty years; and, being now upon , 
his dentli-hcri. to lie attriti for his sins, that is, 
heartily to grieve t'jr them, &c .— Bishop Dull, Works, 
i. IS. 

Attrition. ,v. 

1. Act of wearing things, by rubbing one 
against anot her ; state of being worn. 

This vapour, ascending incessantly out of the! 
ihyss, and pervading the strata of gravel, and the! 
ma, decuys the hones mid vegetables hslged in those : 
strata : this fluid, liy its continual attrition, fretting 
the said bodies.— IF innlwiiml. 

Tlic change of the alimeul is effected by attrition 
pfth<; inward stomach, and dissolvent liquor, nasistod 
with heat. Arbuthuuf, On the Eat are ami Choice 
of Aliments. 

'Omnia do life,’ opposing wit to wit, wealth to 
wealth, strength to strength, fortunes to fortunes, 
friends to friends, un at a fight wo turn our 
broadsides, nr fnal two millstones with continual 
attrition, we lire ourselves, or break another’s backs, j 
and both uiv ruined mid consumed in tho end.— i 
Jtnrtou, Anatomy if Melancholy, p. 430. j 

Some exhalations shut up in the bowels of the | 
wtli, which either liy their own nature, or by their 
violent motion and ogitat ion. or attrition upon rocks, 
™ gather lint, and so impart it to tho wrters.- 
Letters , 1. 0. 

- Gnef for am, arising only from the fear of 
punishment ; lowest degree of repentance. 


A U C T 

Nor is it necessary to this absolution, that they 
should lie contrite, or heartily sorry ; for attritiun, 
with auricular confession, shall pass in stead of con- ; 
tritlon 5 that Is, in effect, if they he hut sorry for the 1 
penance, though they be not sorry Tor the sin.— 
Wallis, Sermons, p. 43. 

They [Papists] equivocate with us in the term of 
contrition, and make a distinction thereof into per- 
fect mid iuipcrRvt. The former of tiles*! is eoiilri- , 
tion properly ; the latter they call attritiun , which i 
howsoever in itself it Imj not true eontritimi, \et I 
when tho priest, with his power of forgiving sins, 1 
interposeth himself in the business, they tell us that 
' attrition by virtue of tho keys is made contrition.’ 
— Archbishop Usher, Answer to a Jesuit's Challenge, 
p. 105. 

Where are those imndars of sin, the Romish cn- 
suists, that l*wli the least measure of sorrow, even 
mere attrition, is enough fur a penitent!— Bishop 
Hall, Remains, p. lfil. 

Attune, v. a. rut in tunc; make tuneful ; 
make musical. j 

Airs, vernal airs. 

Breathing the smell of ll*?ld and grove, attuno 
The trembling leaves. 

Milton, Pa rail iso Lost, Iv. 

With to. 

This is what Epictetus calls ‘to attune nr bar- 
monizo one’s mind to tho things which happen.*— 
Harris, Three Treat isis, Nobs, iii. 

S'H’ial friends, 

Attun'd to ha]ipy unison of soul. 

Thomson, Stasons, Summer. 

Atwain, urlv. In twuin ; iismulcr. Obsolete. 

Such smiling rogues as these, 

Elko rats, oft bile the holy cords atwain 
Which ary too iutriu.se to unloose. 

Shakes pear. King Lear, ii. 2. 

Atwe6n. tide, ar prep. Ikdwixt; between; 
in tin? middle of two things. Obsolete or 
rhetorical. 

< tier loose long yellow locks, like golden wire. 
Sprinkled with pearl, mid perlmg fiowers a turen, 

Ho, like fi golden mantle, Jier nttirc. 

S {m ii sc r, EpUhalami n in. 

She saw me flu-lif, she heard me rail. 

When forth then: slept a foeman tall, 

Orinna, 

A tween me and the ensile wall. Tennyson. 

Atwixt. prep. In the middle of two tilings. 
Obsolete. 

Hut with nulragcotis strokes did him restrain, 

And with his body liarr'd I iu* way atwi.rt tln*m 
twain. Sjienst r . Faerie Qutta. 

Atwo. ode. Into two. Obsolete. 

And eke sn uxu to siiiilc the cord atwo. 

Chaiiet r. Miller's Tale. 

Auburn, adj. [?] Brown with a shade of 
red ; of ii rich chestnut colour : (generally 
applied to hair or feathers). 

lAiibnrn. Written also abron. . . . Perhaps from the red- 
dish brown eolour of a young wild duck. O.Fr. hal- 
bean, alb ran ; Sp. hath rent, albrnit, a I bra a. a wild 
duck in its first year, or when lueiilling.a teal or pu- 
chard. the last of which is conspicuous torn bright 
cliesiiut In-ad ami neck. Fr. tdhrcnm r, to limit Hie 
young wild duck or the old one when she moults. 
Vi - >iii ludbi rente, Ledm-lnil ; ii. hat'n ufe, I lie I’loius 
anoiiiah|M‘S. lAdeluug.) It must lie remembered that i 
sport ing occupied a much more important place in 
the thoughts of our Miiee.-.torstlian w it h ourselves, mid 
they well* proportionally better acquainted witli the 
beasts of eliase. It is certain that the aspeet or 
the bird wnsMilfieieutly fiiuiiliar with the l ,, reueli to 
give* ris*> lo the metnjihnr hath heeee. hem v-lm.k- 
ing. drooping as a moulting dnek, or a ragged hawk. 
H-otgr.)— II 'digicom/. Diet notary of English Lly- 
mohgg.} See Hreii l-t.’oose. 

Jlcr hair is auburn, mine is perfeet- yellow. 

Shakcs/M a r, Twa Gentle nun of I "eroitti, iv. t. 

The first jsiguj is to have his linin' , thou me, a 
colour U-tw n-ii while and red, [or, ‘between while 
and saffron eolour, ' as lie afterwards «i 1 vs >J ami (hat 
passing finuu agi’ to nge, they ever iHrmiie mure 
golden.— Teiall of Men’s Witts, p. 2k'f : l.V.lk. 

He's white hair'd. 

Not wanton white, but such a manly colour, 

Next to mi auburn. 

yjtdiuinnnt and Fh fehrr , Tiro Xotde Kinsmen, iv. 2. 

His auburn locks on either shoulder flow’d, 

Which in the fun’ nil of his friend lie vow’d. Dryden. 

Lo. how Hie arable with barley grain 
Stands thick. o'crshadoWil; these, ns modern use 
Ordains, infus'd, an auburn drink rmtiiiose, 
Wholesome, of deathless fume. J. Philip*, Cider 

Afiotfton. s. [Lilt, audio, -on is increase.] 

1. Manner of sale in which one person bids 
after another, and the article is sold to the 
highest bidder. 

After reading Lucian’s 'Auction of Lives/ with llio 
wit of which 1 wob not a little diverted, in tho midst 
uf a train of thought 1 insensibly fell asleep, when 
fancy presented to me tho following vision. Mc- 
thought there wia a general auction proclaimed.— 
/Student, 1L 33. 


A U I) I [ATTliinCTITK 

^ U XJ 1 i .\L DlliMi ■ 

*2. Things so sold. 

Ask you why I’ll ry no tho whole auction buys : 
riirynu foresees a gcimnil excise. ’ Pope. 

Auctionary. adj. lb-longing to an auction. 

And iiiui'Ii mure honest, to l>e hir’d, and stand. 
With auetionary hammer in thy hand, 
lVmokimr to give more, and knocking (brier> 
l'*ur tin: old household stuff, or picture's price. 

Drydut, Juvenal's Satires. 

Auctioneer, s. One who maimgcs an auction. 

There was » gcueral nuctioii proclaim'd, a hirgo 
riMiin eliusen, and nn aerial auetianur prcM iiled 
luiiisi If to sell furniture for the mind of every sort. 
—Student, ii. ‘.*8. 

You, Sir, may Hatter yourself, you shall sit a state 
amlmnur, with your hammer in your hand, and 
knock down to each colony as it bids.— Darke, On 
Conciliation with America, 

Audacious, adj. [Lilt, audits.] Bold ; Im- 
pudent ; during. 

Sm'li is thy audacious wickedness, 

Thy lewd, peslifrous, mill dissentiuus pranks. 

Shaktsncar, Henry VI. I'nrt 1. iii. 1. 

Tho fulhcr-kiiig (rod the way to his son to undergo 
sm h nn audacious journey in the iiursiimice of his 
love .— Jtishop Haekit, Liji of Archbishop Williams, 
p. 114 : liW i. 

They have got mcllicglin.niid audacious ale, 

Alul talk likely rants ! , 

/ h ailin' i nl ami Fh leh r, Wnmnu's Prize, ii. 5. 

Kho tint shall Is* my wife must be accomplished 
with courtly and ((iu/.iciukx ornaments. II, Juii#,ni, 
Epieune. 

Till Jove, no longer iwlient. took Ills time 
To avenge with thumli'r their audacious crime. 

/try dun. 

Her sparkling eyes w ith manly \ igour shone; 

Hig was her voiec, audacious was her toiu- : — 

The maid becomes a youth. 

I try ilm, J jih is and la. it he, fi-om Ovid. 

Young stildeiiLs, bv a C'liiManl Inliit of dispulimr, 
grow impudent ami audacious, proud and disdain- 
ful.— Wutts. 

‘1 would ask a strange question,’ lie [ Latimer 1 
said, in an audacious wnuon nt I’.ml’s Cross, ‘ who 
is the most diligent prelntcnjid bisliop innllEmdaud,’ 
A v.— Fronde, History of England, ch. ii. 

Hut tin- gains w*‘n’ immediate; the day of n-tri- 
butioii was uncertain; mid the plunderers of tin 
public w ere ns greedy anil as audacious as i \cr, w hen 
Hie vengeance, long Hireatcicd and long delayed, 
suddenly overlook, the proudest and must power- 
ful among them.— Macaulay, History of Engl tad, 
ch. xxi. 

Audaciously, tide. Boldly; impudently'. 

An IIIIKCI shall tholl sis*; 

Yet fear not Ham, hut sjienk molaei-nsly. 

Shakis/Hiir, I/u'i 's Labour's l«st, v. 2. 

After his conscience law worn oil* tics.! restric- 
tions. and becomes hardened and steeled with cus- 
tom ill sinning, |he| may lash on furiously and 
audaciously, with an high hand mid hare lace, 
against the grudges of conscience, the ‘.en’nitrs of 
(jliiil, and the shame of I lie w-rlil ; til! at Iasi he 
ends it wivtel.ed course in irrevfs’abl.* jiiT.litimi ; 
unless (iud in nanvy steps in, mid hv a potent 
over-ruling hand of conviction rebukes (lie cage uf 
his corruption, ami says, thus far it sliull come, and 
tio furl \n r. -Snut/i, Sermons, ix. !**!». 
AudaclouanoBM. .v. Attribute su^osted by 
AiuliU’imis ; imptuUmn*. 

In th«* si«'ue of Paris, they wen* grown to that 
audaeioiisni ss n.s to je'i'Miaile the people there, that 
the thumb r of the pope's excommunications had so 
blasted the herelicKs, that their laces were gr ovn 
all I il:i«*k and iwly ns devils, their eyes ami bnik-s 
gli.’i-sll v. Xe.—Str if;. Sandy*, Slat.- of Religion. 

lie laid the uudaei uisuess to Umov himself at 
my t'S't, talk of the stillness of the ciciung, and 
then ran mlo ilcillcntiuus of my person.— Tat Ur, 
no. •>">. 

it was impossible for popewy nt oiiee to arrive at 
this height of audaciousness.-- Young, Jlisforiml 
Dissertation on idolatrous Corruptions in /bligeni, 


u. &/.». 

Audacity. Si Spirit ; boldness; contidemv. 

lx'an, mw-hou'd ra«eals ! who would e'er suppose, 
They hud such courage mid audacity ! 

Sluikesjmir, Henry Vf. /'art l. i. 2. 

(Jreat effects come of industry and perse* erance* 
for audacity doth almost hind wild mate the weaker 
sort of minds.— Damn, Natural History. 

For want of that freedom and audacity, mre-sary 
in conuneree with men. his p*>n*onal modesty over- 
threw all his pulilick actions. - 'Taller. 

They still 8 tots l at liay, in a iikmhI ho savage flail 
the boldest and mightiest oppressor e«mbl not but 
dread the audacity of their di i si«iir.- Macaulay, 
History of England, ch. iv. 

At&dlble. adj. [Lat. audi bills , from audio - 
hear.] Capable of beiu^, or liable to be, 
heard. 


lUvc, who uuvren, 

Yet all had hoard, with audible lament 
Discover'd soon the ptaw i of her retire. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xL 306. 
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Auroral \ 

AU&MIlfT ATIYX j 

Ono leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, 
and speaking softly, the water returned ail audible 
echo.— Bacon. 

The ancient kingdom of tin 1 Htunrts was reduced, 
for the first time, to prnf'iuild MiilmiiNaion. Of that 
Indepondetirc, so numftilly defended against the 
mightiest and ablest or the I’lunl.'igcucts, no vest ire 
wan loft. Thu English parliament made laws fur 
Scotland. English judges held nssi/.es in Scotland. 
Even that stubborn church, which has held its own 
against HO many governments, scarce dnml to utLcr 
ail awiihlc murmur. — Macaulay, History of Eng* 
land, eh. i. 

They poised themselves on their shining purple 
wings, as they made the first lodgement in the wood, 
enlivening the work with an uninterrupted hum of 
delight which was audible to a considerable distance. 
/Sir J . E. Tranent, Ctyluu, pt. ii. eh. vi. 

Afidlble. *. Anything capable of being, or 
liable to be, beard ; sound. Hart. 

Visibles work upon a looking-glass, ami audible# 
upon tho places «»f echo, which resemble In some 
sort the cavern of the cur .—Bacon, A \ntu ml History. 

Every sense doth not operate upon fancy with 
the hiiiuc force, Tim conceits of visibles are clearer 
and stronger than those of audible#. —Grew. 

The smell doth not once dream of audible# \ 

The lustring never knew the verdant paint 
Of spring's gay mantle. 

Hr. More, Hong of the Soul, l*art II. Ii. 2, 4. 

Audibly, nth. In such a ininncr as to bo 
heard ; in an audible manner. 

And last, the sum of all. my Father's voicn, 
Audibly heard from luiiv’n, pronounc'd me his. 

Milton, Paradise ttegained, i. 2^t. 
Those ho meets on the wiiy lie hleKseth audibly, 
and with those ho overtakes or that overtake him 
lie begins good discourses.— O'. Herbert , Country 
Parson, eh. xvii. 

The last word ho spoke was. Amen, to the com- 
mendatory prayer, wliicli ho repeati.il twice dis- 
tinctly ami nwlibly after his usual maimer.— Air -Ison, 
Life of Bishop Bull, p. 474. 

Audience. s. 

1. Act of hearing, or attending to, anything. 

Now I breathe again 
Aloft tho flood, and can give audit nee 
To any tongue, speak it of what it will. 

Shakespear , J\*ng John, iv. 2. 
Thus far his bold discourse, without contmui, 

Had audience. Milton, Paradise hat, v. 801. 

His look 

Drew audience, and attention still as night. 

Or summer's noon-tide air. Ibid. ii. ,108. 

2. Liberty, or opportunity, of speaking with, 
or before, anyone ; bearing. 

Were it reason to give men audience, pleading for 
tho overthrow of that which their own deed hath 
ratified?— Hooker. 

According to tlm fair play of the world, 

Lot me have audience: I am sent to speak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. 

Slink, siim r. King John, v. 2. 
Ho never gave spontaneously, hut it was painful 
to him to refuse. Tho eonsei|iicnee was that his 
bounty generally went, not to those who deserted it 
best, nor even to those whom he liked best, hut to 
tho most shameless and importunate suitor who I 
could obtain nil awlience — Macaulay . History of\ 
England, eh. ii. 1 

9. Auditory ,• persons collected to bear. 

Or, if the star of cv’ning, and the moon, 

Haste to thy audience, night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 105. 

Tho hall was filled with an audience of tho 
greatest eminence for quality and politeness.— 
Addison. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodness in a proiicr 
audience, even lieforo the whole race of mankind,— 
Bishop AlUrbury. 

Tho king, ho told his audience, had formerly been 
possessed by a devil, and that dc/il being put out, 
soveii worao ones had come in its place.— Buckle, 
History of Civilisation in England, vol. ii. oh. iii. 

4. Reception of one whq delivers a solemn 
message. 

In this high temple, on a chair of state, 

Tho seat of audience, old Latinus sate. Dryden. 

A&dlent. I. Hearer. Obsolete.. 

Tho audients of her sad story fait groat motions 
both of pity and admiration for her misfortune.— 
—Shelton, Translation of Don Quixote, iv. 2. 

Addit s. Final account. 

If they, which are accustomed to weigh oil things, 
shall horn sit down to receive our audit, tho sum, 
which truth amounteth to, will apiwar to liu but 
this.— Hooker. 

He took my father grossly, fall of bread. 

With all his crimes broad blown and flush as May; 
And hqpr his audit stands, who knows save heaven V 
Shakespear, I/amlet, iii. 3. 

I can makeiny audit up, tliat all 
From mo do backfreceivc the flow’r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. 

Shakespear, Coriotanus, i. 1. 
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Addit. v. a. Take an account finally. | 

When we reckon up and audit the cxpcnces of tho | 
doctor’s time.— Bishop Fell, Life <\f Hammond. 

Montague marked this gnut office r the auditor- 
ship of the exchequer | for his own, lie could not, 
indeed. tnko it while lie continued to be in charge of 
tlic public purse. For it would have boon indecent, 
and ]>erhsps illegal, that he should audit his own 
aecntu nts. - - Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxiv. 
Addit. v. n. Act as auditor. 

1 love exact dealing, amt let Hocus audit { ho 
knows how the money was disbursed.— Arbuthnot. j 

Andlt-bouse. s. Place in cathedrals and 
other public buildings fur the audit. 

The church of Canterbury (till within this two 
or three years) had (lie morning-prayers at seven or 
curl it «»f the clock in tho morning; the sermon at I 
ton in the audit -house, and then the rest of tho 
coiiiiumiion-serviee, end the communion, in the 
choir. Sir (J. MMer, Account of the Churches 
the primitive Christians, p. 115. 

Auditor. #. 

1. Hearer. 

Dear cousin, you that were last day ho high in tho 
pulpit .‘iguucst levers, are you now become so mean 
ail auditor / -Sir P. Shinty. 

Wlial a play tow'rd V I’ll l>o an auditor ; 

An actor too, perhaps. 

Shakrs/Hiir, Midsu m mrr- Sight's Dream, iii. 1. 

This first doctrine, 1 hough ndmitled by many of 
his auditors , is expressly ngaiiisl the Epicureans.— 
lb- alley. 

Indeed lie | bishop Latimer] conili'scriidod to 
people's capacity; mid many men unjustly count 
those low in learning who, indeed, do but stoup to 
their auditors— Fall, r. Holy State. 

('minions infancy, or age as weak. 

Arc littest auditors for such to seek. 


AUGM 

Additreai. s. Woman who hears; female 
hearer. * 

Yet went she not, as not with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable Iwr oar 
Of wiiat was high : such pleasure she reserv’d. 
Adam relating, slio sole auditress. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. 61. 

Auf. s. [sec Oaf.] Fool, or Hilly fellow. 

A moer changeling, a very monster, an ai/impcr- 
fact.— Burton, Anatomy tf Melancholy, p. 624. 

Afiger. s. [A.S. nafyar . — in this word, 
us in Adder, Eft-, uud some others, the 
n, which really belonged to the root as its 
initial, bus Ixjcii removed to the article: 
an auger *- a nafgar .] Carpenter’s tool 

to bore boles with. 

Your franchises, whereon you stood, confin’d 
Into an auger's bore. Shakespear , Coriolanut, iv. i\. 

Auger-hole. s. Hole made by boring with 
an uugcr ; proverbially , narrow spucc. 

What should Imj sfiokeii here, 

Wliero our fate, hid within nil anger-hole, 

May rusli and seize us t Shakespear, Macbeth, ii. 3. 

Aught , pronoun. [A.S. uwi/it : sec W bit.] 
Anything. 

If I can do it, 

By aught that I can speak in his dispraise, 

She shall not long .continue l»vo to him. 

ShakcsiH-ar Two Gentlemen of Verona , iii. 2. 
They may, for might I know, obtain such sub- 
stances as mny induce thq chymists to entertain 
Ollier thoughts. - Boyle. 

Hut go. my son, and see if aught be wanting 
Among thy father's friends. Addison, Cato. 


2. In Ecclesiastical Law. Si*e extract 

The iirchhi.Hhop'MUsigo was to commit the discuss- 
ing of enuses to iicrwins learned in tlm law, stiled 
his auditors— Ay life, Parvrgun Juris Canonici. 

13. Person employed to examine, or audit, u 
final account. 

If you suspect my husbandry, or falsehood, 

(’all me before 111 ' exaetest auditors. 

And set me on the proof. 

Shakespear, Tiuwn of Athens, ii. 2. 

4. In the State. King’s ofiicer, whose duty 


Cotrptr} cim rersafion, 220. Augment. v. a. [Lut. augmentum.] Increase: 
make bigger or more. 

Home cursed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
Tiiat could augment his hann. Fairfax. 

Rivers have st roams added to them in their pas- 
sage, which enlarge and augment them .— Sir M. 
Hale, History if tho Common Law of England. 
Augment, v. n. Increase ; grow bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augment ; 

Much more his sight encreas'd his hot desire. 

Sir P. Sid my. 

Tho winds redouble, and tho rains augment -, 

Tho waves on heaps are dash'd. Drydm, Virgil. 


it is to mukc a yearly examination of the Augment. s. 


1. Increase; quantity gained. 

You shall find this augment of the tree to lie u itli- 
out tho dimiiiutiou of ono drachm of tho earth. - 1 
IValton, Angler. 

2. Ill Grammar. Prefix used iu (I reek us a 
sign of certain past tenses, i.e. the imper- 
fect, the aorists, and the pluperfect. 

Among these unexplained forms Professor Muller 
savins to reckon tlm (invk augment. — Edinburgh 
toe in io, January 1S«J2, p. N7. 

Aagraontable. a tlj. Capable of augmen- 
tation. 

Our elixirs Imj augmentable infinitely. — Ashnmb . 
Thcatrum Chymicum, p. 1K2: 1 052. 

Is not hearing performed by Iho vibrations of Augmentation, s. Act of increasing ; state 
some medium, excited inthe auditory nerves by the ^ jjifn'ase • addition 

Those who would lx- zealous against regular tm.ips 
alter a pence, will promote an augmentation of tlu»M- 
oil root.— Addisou. 

Wluit liuslilleiilion of matter can make one em- 
bryo capable of so prodigiously vast augmentation. 
while another is confined to tlio minuteness of an 
insect. -Bentley. 

By lieiug glorified, it docs not mean that he tlm Ii 
receive any augmentation of glory at our hands; 
but bis name we glorify, when wo testify ow ui • 
kimwledguieiit of his glory.— Hooker. 

The name * Organon 1 was applied to the works <»r 
Aristotle which treat'd of liOgie, 


accounts ot all accountable umler-olticers. 

On tho Tuesday the new auditor wrw sworn in.— 
Macaulay, History of England, ell. xxvii. 

Atidltorshlp. s. Office of auditor. 

At the accession of (Jeorgo the First [lie] was 
mode earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, and llrat 
commissioner of the treasury, with a grant to his 
nephew of the rcUTsiuii of tlm anditorship of the 
exchequer. -Johnson, Life trf Halifax. 

\V hile his t I bought* wen* thus employ'd, he learned 
that tlie anditorship or the exchequer had suddenly 
lieconm vacant . Tlm anditorship was held for life. 
Macaulay, History of England, cli. xxiv. 

Addltory. adj. Having the power of hear- 
ing. 


tmnours (jf the air, and propagated through tho 
capillaiuenls of those nerves Y—Sir I. A’cwton. 

Auditory, .v. 

i. Audience; collection of jicrsons assembled 
to hear. 

Deuiadcs never troubled bis head to bring bis 
auditory tu their wits by dry rvmviuSir R. L' Es- 
trange, 

Met in Iho church, I look upon you as an audi- 
tory fit to Imi waited on, as you are by both univer- 
sities.— South. 

.Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire 
strangers to tho person whoso death wo now lament. 
Bishop Atterbury. 

His kind and honest heart was overcome by so 
many tender recollections that, in the midst or his 
discourse, he i>auHod and burst into tears, while a 
loud moan of sorrow rose from the whole auditory. 
—Macaulay, History tf England, cli. xx. 

Tho sanio difference of feeling, 1 think, attends us 
between entering an empty and a crowded church. 
In the latter it is a chance but some present human 
frailty— an act of inattention on the part of some 
of tho auditory*- or a trait of affiliation, or worm*, 
vain-glory on that of the preacher ■ -puts uh by our 
ln*Mt thoughts, disharmonising tho nhice, ami the oc- 
casiou. — Lamb , Jstst Essays if Elia, Blakesmoor 
in It — shire. 

, Place where lectures are to be heard. 

His petition [to rend lectures] was granted with a 
provision, that lie should write ono hundred verses 
on tho glory of the university, and uot suffer Ovid's 
Art of Love, and the Elegies of l’amphilus, to be 
studied in his auditory.— T. IVarton. History of 
English Poetry, il. 130. 


j tliat is, of tlm 

method of establishing and proving knowledge, and 
of rafiiting orrour, by means of Syllogisms. I ram is 
Bacon, holding that this method was insufficient mu' 
fUtilc for the augmentation of real and usofal know* 
ledge, puhlislmf his ‘Novum Organon,' in which In* 
proposed fur that purpose nielliods from which he 
pnmiiscd a better hucccss.— IVhemll, Eovunt, Or- 
ganon renovatum, preface. 

Augmentative. 8. In Grammar . Oppb* 
nitc to Diminutive. 

[Tho nearest approach to an augmentative in the J*' 
man languages is to lia found in certain wonl** m 
art or ard\ as, drunk-ant, stink-ard lagg-ard, aw- 
ard, and trragg-art. In wiz-ard (wltchard; suis-ri- 
ority of size is made llio distinctive character of u>' 
inalo, as opposed to tho famale, impostor; and 
ard. liko gander, is a word whore, tho mw«;ulnic 
form is faller than tho famhiine ; the general ram 
being that words like duch-ess, pesr-est, & ■mJJJ- 
derived from duke, peer, Ao. Tho ckwlers, howey r. 
in witchorail wore diiefly women .—Dr. IL O. 
tham, English Language . j 
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augmenting. 

Home of them [terminations «f verbal nouns] 
being augmentation, some dbniiiutlvo. -Instruct ton* 
for Oratory , p. 32, 

ADim^ntatlvelj. adv. In a manner which 
augments. 

Tf a homo lie loft ns a lcpnry with its ftimiturc, 
which iu truth lias no ftirniturc. in Huh case » legacy 
of the horse is due, liecausc tho furniture (us wo sny) 
is not put lain lively nml t».y wny of limitation, hut 
augnuutalMy, ana by wny of iuxt'mnry.—AyliJfe t 
Parer go n Juris Canonlci, MU. (Oril MS.) 

Aagm6ntar. s. One who augments. • 

Tho Egyptians, who worn the world's seminaries 
for nrtH, rworils' nil to Immune, ns to its irntroness 
nml nuyulenter . — Waterhouse, Apology Jur Learn- 
ing^. 177: 105:1. 

Perhaps I may nt last have reason to say, after one 
of tho nugmenftrs of Furctior, that inv lx>ok is more 
burned than its antler.- Johnson, Plan of an Eng- 
Unit Dictionary. 

Afipur. s. [Lat*, from avis - bird.] One who 
pretends to predict by omens : (especially 
by the flight, feeding, &c., ofbirds). 

* (’alohas. tho wioml hint. who had in view 
Thing* present and the pant, and things to come 
foreknew : 

Supremo of augurs. Drydcn, Fables. 

As I and mine consult thy augur, 

{ Irani the Kind onion ; lot thy fnv’rite rise 
l’ropit ions, over soaring from tlui ri^lit. Prior. 
Atigur. v. n. Be u sign. 

It augurs ill [l.o. is n laid sign] for nn under- ' 

_ i I!L.. <1.11 i.kiiu I,, t in 41...1 Uiw.li i liuui.rtuiiiii lit 


Having the quality of! Afiffnry. 

1 1. Act of prognosticating by omens or pro- : 
digies. 


Thy toco and thy bolmviour, 

Which, if my augury deceive mo not, 

■Witness good bretsling. 

8 hakespf-ar. Tit'll fit ntlnnen of Verona, iv. t. 
Tho winds oru chang'd, your friends from danger 
free, 

Or 1 renounce my skill In augury. 

Drydcn, Virgil's .Hue id. 
She knew liy augury divine, 

Venus would fail in the design. Sitifl . 1 

2L Omen or prediction. I 

W’lmt if this death, which is for him design'd, j 
Hail been your doom ( far lx? that augury j 
And you, not Aurengtelic, condemn'd to dn*V 

Drydn i. 

The pmv're wo both invol.o. 

To yon, and yours, and mine, propitious lie, 1 

And linn our purpose w it h an augury. J>f. ■ 

A&guat. s. [Lat. Augustus, the emperor 
from whom the month originally called 


Sextilis , i.e. the sixth from March with i Aurelia. s. [Lai.] 
which the Homan year began, was named.] ■ (,r chrysalis. 

Name of the eighth month from January; 
inclusive. 

La Knngln died on the J7th August, ir»r.7, and was 
succccdi.il by John l’nrisot do la Valid lo, who, du- 
rlng tho last yisir of his predepsM>r's rule, had tilled 
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would occupy nn important plicR in the office 
when* the daily dole of charily wus dispensed, tho 
association seems to have Jed to the use of aumry or 
ambry, us if it won* a emit motion for almonry, from 
which, us far as tin* sound is concerned, it miKht 
very well have arisen. And, rim nrsa, almourp 
was sometimes used in tho sense of armarium, - 
murium, a cupboard. — Wedgwood, Dictionary if 
English Etymologies.] 

Aunt. s. [Lat. umita.] Father’s or mo- 
ther's sister: (correlative to nephew or 
niece). 

Wlici mei ts us hero? mv niece Plantagewt, 

Led in Hie hand of ]ier kind aunt of (Jlo'ster. 

Shah x/mir, Richunt 111. iv. 1. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks. 
Old fashion'll hulls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. 

Pope. 

Aureal , ndj. [L:it. an runt - gold.] Golden; 
Jiijiinitio 7//, excellent. Obsolete.. 

M.v words iiiipolislit Iv uakid and jilayne, 

Of aunai j km ins they want eliiimynyiige. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 2SI. 


In Kutomoloffy. Pupa 


the post of lii-ulcuniit of tho grand-master. holding , 
at the wuiie time the oil ice of prior of St. (lilies.' — . 
Porter, History of the Knights of Malta, vol. ii. eh. 1 
xvi. 


InkiiiK like the present to 11ml such dissension at A ug6»t. mlj. [Lilt, awnishix.’) Inverted VI 
liead-uuartors, and such con fusion among tho minor i “ , J ./ , J 

act ore, aS hnvo hero iioon oxiiibitod— Uvhham, His- J grandeur and dignity ; '-M« , mn. 


f»ry of England. 

Augur, r. a. Foretell. 

1 did augur all this to him lieforo-hand. — J?. 
JnitSoU, Pm Ulster. 

Augural, adj. Pertaining to augury. 

In the building of cities, the founders thereof did j 
usually consult with their god in t he aiff/urol obser- 
vations. Cod win, English Exposition of Ihv Roman 
Anfignit' s, h. i. (Ord MS.) 

All t he language of the birds, I 

Wilt tlmii hear by mo sole mastered— 
llotb the sweet prophetic warble 
And their harsher augural cackle. 

1). r. Mar-Cart hy, from Calderon's 
Sam r it s of Sin. 

The augural staff of Romulus was said In have 
hrrti preservisl iinliiii’t during the (lallic conllavre- 
Iiiui.--.S7/- (S. C. h iris, Engniry into the CruUbdity 
of tin tiirty Roman History. 

Augnrnte. v. n. Judge hv augurv. Hare. ; 

I have just now from Hath got sight of I lie it- | 

llill'ks, I 


. J angu ratal truly the improvement they . 
would receive 111 is way. — liishop IVarbur/ou, To. 
//"is/, Id 1. |U2. 

Auguration. s. Prarliee of augury, or of] 
foretelling by events and prodigies, liarc. 

iTiiidiii.s I'uleher underwent the like success, 
wh' ii lie coni mued the tripudiary uuyurations .— ; 
Sir T. Jirougu, Vulgar Errours. \ 

Augurcr. s. Siitne with Augur. Hurt'. 

Tlnnc apparent prisligies, 

And tli ■ persuasion of Ids augurers, 

May hold him from I lie eapitol to-day. 

Shakiftpi-ur, Jut ins Casar, ii. 1. 

AV lint »ay t lie angn rers ! ■ - 
They would not have you to stir forth to-day: 
i'iiiekiug the entrails of an otl'ering forth. 

They nudd not liud a heart within the beast. j 
Ibid. ii. 2. 

Augurial. mlj. Relating to augury. ' 

On this foundation worn lmilt tile conclusions of 
sikii hwiycrs in their auyarial and tripudiury divi- } 
nations. Sir T. Ilroiene, Vulgar Errours. I 

ugurlng-. part. ndj. Kmploved oil conjee- j 
Hires, surinises, or the real or imaginary 
interpretation of signs. 1 

The people love me. and the soft is mine, 

My pow'r s a crescent, amt my any’ ring hope 
Hays it will come to the Ml. 

Shakts/unr, Antony anti Chapa fra, ii. 1. 

My aug'ring mind fissures the same success. 

• Dry dm. 

Assume the business of an 


There is nothing so contemptible but :nilii|iiity , 
can render it august and cvllout.- f.7.i untie, 
Set psis Scientific//. 

The Trojan chief :tp|H-nr\l ill open sit* lit, 

August in visage, and serenely briuht : 

Mis mot her goddess, with her hands divine, 

Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples 
shine, Dryilm.' 

It seemed impossible that a day should ever come 
when Hie lie* which bound Inrlu I In* children of 
her augusb martyr would lie Miml'Ted, and wlun , 
the loyally iu wlneh she gloried would reuse to be a . 
pleasing and profitable duty.-- Macaulay, History of 
England, eh. iv. 

And Freedom ivar’d in tlial a "yurt sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow. 

When riles :iud forms k'lore hN burning eves 
Melted like allow. "J I iiuysou. The Pm t. 

Augustan. <lt j. Likellnil which iippcrtaiueJ 
to Augustus : (especially applied to an agi . 
in which literature was encouraged). I 
The skill with v\ hieli this is uarralcd takes us hack 
to the times oft lie auiliors that we have known from 
Hie first dnvviiimr of mir lilenry aspimtioiis; to . 

' Virvil, to Horace, to Tibullus, to I'ollioaud Abeccmis, 1 
I to all I lie p«iets ami (met asters of the Augustan em. • 
It shows that the w riter was no mere pulaul ; and 
tlial Ins learning was warmed with the genuine 
feeling of nut utility. We lead and attach ourselves 
to the picture. Iliack ivnil. Introduction to tin 
I Classics. j 

'Augustean .ml/. Same as Augu<tun. 

j 1 (jiH'stioii w lii llier. iu Ciiarlcs tin* Second's n icn. 

I Kuglisli did not come, to its lull perfection: and 

. w lid In-r it lias not had its August < an aw*, as Well an 

I the Latin .— Prifaerto IValhr. (Ord MS.) j 


The solitary maggot, found in Ihu dry J leads of 
teib.i*l, is soi’.ii liiiii i i hanged into the auretia of a 
hut tori];., si .met i iii.- into a lly-casc.— Pay, IVisiloin 
ofliinl iitthtifi.it a! m (hi Works of {he Creation. 

Aureola, s. [Lai.] See extract. 

[Aunulu, 1 hough inlopn l at. an early day into the 
language, and a word faiiidi: , .r to our old divines, is 
not. in any of our didMiarirs. I^>t ns, however, 
suppose it there, and it is evident that the following 
citation froi 11 urn* shnuld accompany it: 'Jte- 
eause in tlicirlr.iii.slalii.il, iu the Vulcute edition of 
Hie Homan rluireh, they 1 1 In* Homan Catholics] 
liud in Hindus x\v. 21, that word Aureolam, ' Facies 
eoronaiuaureolam.' ’1 lion sha:i makeu lessor crown 
of gold,— out of i hia diminutive nml mistaken word 
they have estahlidn d :i d«H'li'iuc lliat, he- idea tiiosn 
con Hue amvie, t hn.-.e crowns of mid, which an* com- 
limnicated to all the saints fnm theernwu of Christ, 
some, saints luve made to themselves and produml 
out of their own extraordinary merits certain ««- 

rtalai, n-rtain les-cr emwns nf their own 

And tin so aurt'iltis lln-y ascribe only to three sorts 
of |H-rs>ii:s. to virgins, to martyrs, to doctors.' J,et 
me here observe, us a eiiriotis pheiioinenou of Fmicli 
schola^hip. i.ud mi evidence that such a quotation 
as this would not lw*Miporllunus,ihat Didnm.in his 
rally valuable hiH.k, ' lcoiiogtapliie C'hretieiine,’ p. 
mu, makes auno/a a diminutive of 'aura,' a breath, 
tins a it not a being so called, as lie informs us. from 
its airy wavy character: not In say flint lie is other- 
wise curiously astray o' what the a urivlu in Chris- 
tian art is, ami what are its relations to the 'nim- 
bus.' [ion nr, St minus, 73; mid Tr.uch, On soma 
lh Jicieiicies in English Dictionaries. | 

Auricle.*. [ Lilt, auricula- little car.] In 
A a a tump. Two iippenilagcs of the* heart, 

covering iu two ventricles : (so (tilled from 
the resemblance they bc:ir to tlu* external 
ear). 

I’.lood should lx ready to join with the chyle 1 m*. 
fore it reaches the ight an rich of the heart.— Ray, 
U'iUim of Coil . i.uifistnl in the Works of tho 
t.'n at ion. 

Auricula, s. [Lat.] Well-known flpwer 
(Frinmla Anrirnln). 

Anr : cp!‘is, • 'i i rich'd with shining mail 
O'er all Ineir velvet coats. 

Thomson, St as;) us. Spring. 


AuguHtness. *. Attrilmle suggested hy Auricular, mlj. Within the sense, or ranch, 


v. n. 


Aikgurise. 

augur. 

As to the original trndil ion of t he art of angu rising. 


August; elewilinu of look; dignity; lofti- 1 
ness of mien or aspect. j 

lie was daunted at the an gust mss of such an I 
. .•inhlv.— lr<ril S)u ft < ah urg, in H i djmh's Royal 
ml A nhlc Authors. 

Auk. if. %Sea-tiinl of the genus Alca. 

The great auk is a bird observed by seamen never 
to wander licyuml soundings. — Puiuant, Zoology, 

Aulirian. s. [Lilt, attht -hall.] Member of 
ajuill: (<o called, at Oxford, byway of dis- 
tinction from the tvlh ;/iiuis, or members of 
colleges). 

Pr. Adams f Principal of Alagdrilen llalll made a 
little sjHsvli, mid entertained the v ice-ejiauccll-tr 
mid aitlanaiis with u glass of wine. Life of A. 
Wood, p. 3s3. 


he thinks the story of Tages so ridiculous, as It tie- Aumailed. ndj. Enamelled. Obsolete. 


Hevv in not. a confutation. -- C 'hristian Religion's 
Appeal to the par of Reason, p. 27. (Onl MS.) 
Auguroua. adj. Freseient ; foreboding. 
Hare. 

mi * . So (Wir’d 

i no Ibir-inniicd borers, that they Hew bock, and 
their chariots turn'd, 

J resuming in their auytmms huarts the labours that 
iney mourn'd. Chapman, Homer's Iliad. 


All lmril willi golden bciidcs, which wen* entail’d 
With curious nut irks, and full fair aumaiVd. 

Spenser, , t'a* rU: (pai n, ii. 3, 27. 

Admbrj. s. Sw extract. 

f When aumry is used with n*fen*nco to the dislri- 
Initiou of alms, doublless, two distinct wonts are 
con foil ihIimI, almonry and ammary. or ambry, fmni 
Fr. ar moire, ]<at. armaria’, at maria a. cuplsvird — 
m au aumry, or reccidaclo for hrokcu Victuals, 


of hearing ; I old iu the ear (as by auricular 
confession) ; obtained by hearsay. 

Von shall hear us confer, and by au auricular 
asMiniin e have your satisfan tioii. ■■ Shid.i sjuar, Kmg 
Lar, i. 2. 

Ily licaring is meant in this place not auricuhr 
In ■;irin:r. Inn piratical: Hint is. obedience to Hod’s 
commandment.- Midi', Emrtact if {toil's House, 
p.r.i. 

One eye- wit news is of more validity t linn ten an- 
rientar.— Hinci.il, Instructions fur Foniyn Tran l, 
p. ««. 

acquiring such ns shall Ik* sat Mini with a general 
cniifcvonii. not to Ik* olfciideil with them that do 
use, to their further satislVimr, the auricular ami 
secn'l coiif.vssiou t-i tin* prie*t .— Communion Service 
inking Edward V/.'s Time. 

In llie following passage it may mean 
either traditiunul or secret ; 

The nlcliy mists call in many varieties out of astro- 
logv, uuricular traditiuns, and fcigmsl testimonies. 
— liiicon. 

Aurioularlj. ailr. In a secret maimer. 

Those will soon confiss, and lliat :i"l ibincularlu, 
but in a loud ami nudible vuiuv Hr. H. M >e, . i-c- 
cay if Christian Piety. « 

Auriferous, tidj. [Lat. tut rum - gold, f: >» 
-bear.] Gold-bearing; producing gold. 

1 AS 
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Hocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
Whence many a bursting stream aartferow*plays. 

Thornton. 

A&rltt. s. [Lnt. auris h car.] One who 
professes to mre disorders of the ear. 

Thus, in England. the medical profusion is divided 
into physicians, surgeons, upot hccaries, accoucheurs, 
oculists, anrists, dentists: the legal profiwshm is 
divided into Imrristers practising in the common 
law courts, those practising in the courts of equity, 
conveyancers, special pleaders* attorneys and soli- 
citors. -Sir (l. C. tetris. On the Tnjlwmco (}f Autho- 
rity in Matter* of Opinion, eh. V. 

Aurdra (borealis). fLnt. /I r/rnra* goddess 
of tlir* morning, Aow//w== northern.] Nor- 
thern lijrht : (meteoric phenomenon flavin,, 
some resemblance to the dawn). 

A great luimWof physicists have supposed that 
a eertain connexion exists lietwccn the groat apna- 
rit ions of ensmicnl nietcoiNnnd the aurora hnrcaii*: 
lmt the concurrence of the two phenomena has 
rarely been olwcned under such derided circum- 
stances as to justify us in admitting it nn n demon- 
st ruble fact .— A rago, Papular Astronomy, ii. 3H. 

Auscultation. s. [Lat. mm'idtatio , -oh/s.] 

J. In general. Hearkening or listening to. 
Harr. 

You shall dienr what deserves attentive auseulta- 
tom.— Hicks, Translation of Lucian. 

2. In Medicine. Detection of flic condition 
of certain internal organs hv means of 
listening to the sounds given out during 
their action, c*si>ecially those of the lungs 
and heart. 

AustvUafion U of two kinds, mediate and imme- 
diate; mediate when we Use the stethoscope, imme- 
diate when we apply the » ar at once to the chest.— 
Dr. Marshall Ilall, On Diagnosis. 

Atispex. s. f Lnt.] Diviner by birds; di- 
viner in general. 

It makes tin* nnspcjr watch the hints In their 
several postures. (’ulvt ru't It, Liyht if Nature, 110. 
(Onl MS.) 

Adsplcate. v. a. Karr. 

1. Foreshow ; he a favourtihle anticipatory 
sign of Anything. 

|,onv nmy’st thou live, nnd see me thus apiiear. 

As ominous a coiner. IVom my sphere 
t'nto lliy reign. as that did auspicate 
So fast irir glory lo An trustin' state. 

]l. .liaison. Part tf Kitty Janus's Entertainment. 

2. Begin a business ; initiate, or inaugurate, 
anything. 

The day of the week which Kitnr J runes observed 
to auspicate his grnd allairs. - Hi shop Market, Lift 
of Archbishop MW ’. p. 179: i 

* One of t lie very Hist arts, by which it Ttho govern- 
ment ! a a spirit/ nt it s enl nun into fui oil. — liurke, \ 
Thnuyhts on a Repieidc P,ai 

My first infrmluetion to K.. which afterwards 
ripeited into an acquaintance a little on this side of ( 
intimacy, was over a counter in the Leamington Spa 
Library, then newly entered upon bv a branch of . 
his family. K.. whom nothing mh)n*e:imo -to aus- 
picate, 1 suppose, the filial conemi. mid set it a- j 
going with a lust re.— I'. Lamb, Last Essays of Elia, i 
Ellistouiana, 

Auspice, s. 

1. Omen drawn from birds. 

The neglecting any of their ausjiiees. or the chirp- 
ing oriheir chickens, was esteem *d n pinculnr crime 
which required more expiatioi than murder.— 
llishnp Story, On the Prlcstluunt , cli. v. 

2. Protection ; favour siiown. 

(ireal father Mars, and greater Jove, 

Rv whose high auspice ltoiuc hath stood 

So long. 11. Jonson. 

3. Influence; good derived to others froin| 
the piety of their patron. 

It [the armada 1 , was so great, 

Yet by the auspice of I'Trza l»eat. 

# 11. Jonsnu, Masques at Court. 

Rut so may lie live long, that town to sway, 

Which by his auspice they wiil nobler make, 

Ah lie will hatch their ashes by his stay. Jlryden. 

Auspicious. adj. Having omens of suc- 
cess ; propitious ; lucky. 

You are now. with lmppy nml auspicious brgi.. 
nings. forming a modi “ a Christian charity.— 
Bishop Sprat. 

a. Applied to persons. 

Auspicious chief! thy nice in times to come, 

Shall spread the conquests of iiui>erial Home. 

Dryden. 

Fortune play upon thy prosp’rous helm, 

. * (tress I 

AlPs wcU that ends spell, ill 8. 
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Aa thy auspicious mistress 1 
Skakespear, 
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' b . Applied t6 things . 

I I’ll deliver all ; 

And promise you calm sens, auspicious gales, 

And sail, so expeditious, that shall catch 

Your royal fwt far olT. Shakes /tear , Tempest , v. 1. 

A pure, ati active, nn ausjneious flame, 

And bright as lusiv’u from whence tho blessing 
came. Lord Roscommon. 

Two battles your auspicious chuhc lias won ; 

TJiy NWord can* isTfirt wlinl it lias begun, Dryden. 

Events naturally seemed to him auspicious, not in 
pmjHtrtion ns I hey increased tho prosperity and 
glory of the nation, lmt in proportion as tneytondod 
to hasten the* hour of his own return. — Macaulay, 
history of England, oh. vii. 

Auspiciously, io. In an auspicious man- 
ner ; happily ; prosperously ; with prosper- 
ous omens. 

1 looked for ruin ; and encreaso of honour 
Meets me auspiciously. Middleton, Witch, iv. 1, 

Austere, ndj. [Lilt, nuste.rus = harsh.] 

1. Severe; harsh; rigid. 

IV hen mi'll represent the Dlvinn nature u an 
austere and rigorous liinatcr, always lifting up hia 
hand to take vengeance ; sue.li conceptions must un- 
avoidaldy raise terrour .— Rogers. 

A mtcre Sntumlus, aay 

From wlieneo this wrath? or who coutrouls thy 
sway ? Pope. 

Ife had. at an age when the passions are most im- 
petuous, nml when levity is most pardonable, spent 
some iiioTtl Its in Scotland, n king in mime, but in 
fact a stale prisoner in the hands of austere Puri- 
tans.- Macaulay, History of England, d i. Vi. 

2. Sour of taste ; harsh. 

Til* austere nnd pond’rous juices they sublime, 
Make them ascend the porous soil, nnd climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 

Sir R. Hlarkmorc. 

Austere wines. dibit fd with water, eool more than 
water alone, and at the name lime do not relax.— 
Arbuthnot , On the Nature and Choice of AH mints. 

Austerely, adr. In an austere manner; 
severely ; rigidly. 

Ilypncrilcs austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, nnd innocence. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. iv. 7M-. 

1 nm noPso austerely scrupulous as to deny Llm 
lawfulness of these abundant provisions, un « hi just 
occasions. — Bishop If all. Occasional Meditations, 
hxxi. 

Austerencss. s. Attributn suggested by 
Austere. 

My unsoil’d name, th* austereness of my life, 

May vouch niniiiist t \mi. 

Shakes pair. Measure f»r Measure, ii. 4. 

If nn indifferent and unridicubnis object could 
dnw this austcreness into a smile, lie hardly could 
resist the proper motives thereof.- Sir T. Broume, 
Vulgar Err ours. 

Austerity, s. Severity; mortified life; strict- 
ness; harshness. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our new consul's spy, 

Wliat is your sour austerity sent t’ cxplon*? 

7?. Jonson. 

What was that snnkey-headed (birgon shield 
That wise Minerva wore, uneonuner’d virgin. 
Wherewith she fnry.’d tier fix*s to congeal’d stone, 
Hut rigid b»oks of chaste austerity. 

And noble grace, that dash'll lirute violence 
With sudden adoration nml blank awe? 

Mdhm , Camus, 450. 

This prince kept the government , and yet lived in 
this convent with all tile* rigour and austerity of a 
capuchin. — A ddison. 

Rut. Advent was drawing nn. Cuele-dine would 
not pass that holy snisou in pomp and secular busi- 
ness. lie had contrived a cell within the royal 
pnlnn*, from whence lie could not sis* the sky. lie 
had determined to seclude himself in all his wonted 
solitude and undi'diirls'd aasterities, like a bird, 
says the (.'anlmal-Poct, which hides its head from 
the fowler. and thinks that it is unwcii .—Mil man, 
History of tetin Christianity, h. xi. ch. vi. 

Many, too, who had lieen disgusted by tlm hy- 
pocrisy nnd austerity of the Pharisees of the Com- 
monwealth began to 1 m: still more disgusted by tho 
o|H‘ii profligney of the court nnd of the cavaliers — 
Macaulay, History if England, ch. vi. 

Afotral. adj. [Lnt. austcr - south wind.] 
Southern. 

Like buds, lM'fore the unkind Mars is pnst, 
Advance Is ‘fore tlieir time to some mild austral 
blast. It. Creme, Poems. 

Afotrallse. v. n. Tend towards tin* south. 

Steel nnd good iron discover a verticity, or polar 
faculty; wlx'reby they do m'ntentrialo at one ex- 
treme, and nnstralize at another.— Sir T. Browne , 
Vulgar Erronr*. 

Autarchy, s. [accent doubtful; meaning 
I doubtful also.— -In the previous editions 
| the meaning given to the word is scff-sujfi* 
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citncy. On the other hand, the spiling 4s 
with Motile Greek \. But the Greek for 
suffice , or be sufficient, is up riw; with c 
rather than x* Meanwhile dpx<» (with the y) 
■ rule or govern. What is meant ? This 
can only be learned by inference ;• unless, 
indeed, there arc means of knowing his- 
torically what the author actually intended. 
Johnson’s interpretation is evidently that 
which he considers the author himself sup- 
plies. If so, the spiling is wrong. But 
the conjunction which the author uses is 
and, not or. Hence we infer that he meant 
something different from Belf- sufficiency, 
i. c. self-government . If so, he has escuped a 
tautology, and the spiling is right. What 
was really meant is a matter for the reader 
to determine for himself. The editor 
thinks that lie does use a tautology, and 
that he splls his word autarchy inac- 
curately. To a writer who thought like a 
Greek scholar and meant to say self- 
government, the word autonomy would 
probably have presented itself.] Rare. 

It may as well lxioKt nn autarchic and rndf-auffi- 
cionuie.— Valentine, Pour Sermons, p. 10: lft’16. 

Autb6ntio. adj. [Gr. avOtvnKog =» real, ge- 
nuine*.] 

Genuine ; not fictitious. 

Thou art wont his great a uthcntick will 
Interpreter tliruugh highest lioav’n to tiring. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ill. 03G. 

She joy’d th* authentick news to hear, 

Of what slic guess’d before, with jealous fear. 

Cowley. 

Hut censure's lo ho understood 
The authentirk mark of the elect, 

The puhliek stamp Ilcav'n sets on oil that's great and 
good. Swift. 

You are a gentleman of cxrellent breeding, ad- 
mirable discourse, of great admittance, authentick in 
your place and person.— Shakvspeur, Merry Wins 
of Windsor, ii. 2. 

These an: the most autlumtick reliels, next 
Tyrone. I ever heard of. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, i, 3, 

Borne of the avthvnhckcst annalists report, that 
the old (Jauls (now the French) nnd the Britons 
Understood one aunt her. Howell, tett, rs , ii. 33. 

Hon Face ! why lie’s I In* most authentirk dealer 
In these commodities; the Mi|M'riiitemlaiit 
To all the quainter trn flickers in I own. 

It. Jonson, Alchemist. 

Herodotus, much more authentique, fathers the 
chief upon L’lcops. — ltlouut, Voyage to the Levant, 
j>. S3. 

Origen, a most authentick author in this point.— 
Jlrecmt , Said and S,imuel at Endnr, p. 77. 

The authentic history, with which I now present 
the puhlh'.is nn instance of the great gooil that lxmk 
is likely to do, and of tin* prevalence of example 
which 1 have just observed,-- Fielding, Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews. 

Approved by authority ; having the sanc- 
tion of authority. 

The Homan was the only authentic language for 
judicial matters in fJennany, till (hi! reign of &»- 
dolpli the First, about tho year 12*7 ; in England, 
til) Jid ward tho Third; in Franco, till l-rancis the 
Fi rsl . Sydney , Discourses on (government , wet. vi i. 
(Onl MS.) 

Authentlcal. adj. Same as Authentic. 
Rare. 

Of Ntatut(« ruftile liefnre time of memory, we have 
no authentlcal records, hut only transcripts.— AV 
M. Hale. 

Any other nutriment, that by tho Judgement of 
the most authmtieal] ihysicinns where I travel, shall 
Is* thought dangerous.— JR. Jonson , Every Man out 
of his Humour. 

Authentically, ado. After ail authentic 
manner. 

This point Is duhiqpa, and not yet authentically 
decided.— AVr T. Browns, Vulgar Errours. 

(’ouscieneo never rominamlH or forbids anything 
authentically, hut tliuro is nouio law of God which 
commands or forbids it first.— South. 

Authenticates!. $. Attribute suggested 
by Autheuticul. Rare. 

They did not at all rely upon the authenticate 
thennif.— Harrow, Works, i. 3ft7. 

Tho instrument of Dr. Parker's consecration; 
with some attestations of the authetUicalncss of it. 
Bishop Burnet, History (f the Reformation, u. 
Reconis, p.363„ 

Nothing can be morn pleasant than to see vin u- 
oaoa about a cabinot of modala, descanting upon tb« 
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value, rarity, and cmiheniicalneu of the aevoral 
pieces. — Addison, Dialogues on ths qf 

antimU Medals. 

Aathbtleate. o. a. Make authentic. 

Bishop Rennet's ' Parochial Antiquities/ however 
elaborate or exact, replete with research , and authen- 
ticated by curious evidences, are restricted to a few 
places and a short period— T. Warton , History (f 
the Parish if Kuldingtott, prufhoe, p. vi. 

We are surprised to And verse* of so modem a 
east as tho following at such an early period i which 
in this sagacious sgn wo should judge to boa forgery, 
was not their genuineness authenticated, and their 
antiquity conilnncd, by the venerable types of Cax- 
ton, Ac. — T. Warton, history qf English Poetry , 
ii. <W. 

Wanting the requisite knowledge himself, he is 
willing to imy a certain sum for authenticating tho 
quality of the article which ho buys.— Sir (L C. lewis. 
On ths Influence qf Authority in Matters qf Opinion, 
eh. v. 

Anthtntloatloii. 8 . Art by which a thing 
is authenticated ; value arising out of au- 
thenticity confirmed. 

Academics, and bodies of a similar kind, aro thus 
enabled to confer on works an authentication.— Sir 
(r. C. lewis. On the Influence of Authority in Mat- 
ters of Opinion, eh. v. 

Authenticity, t. Authority ; genuineness ; 
quulity of being authentic. 

There is a simplicity which is almost incredible ; 
but yet it never shook* iih. We eomjmro the nar- 
rative with the account of the times when it was 
composed; ami an* left wit hilled with the authen- 
ticity of its lending anecdotes.- Milman, History if 
1 Ait in Christianity, i. a. 

Authentic^, ado, After an authentic man- 
ner. Hare. 

The doctrine and discipline of our church aro ««- 
the slickly contained ill tho foresnid books, canons, 
mid constitutions.— iJ»'jdu*/> Barlow, Remains, p. 53. 
Auth^nttcness. s. Same with Authenti- 
city. Harr. 

Could Hiiy tho least suspicion have lieen raised 
among them concerning the nuthrntirkness of the 
fundament id records of tho Jewish cmumoriw'ealtli ? 
- Bishop StdlimjflM, Origincs Sacrw. ii. 1. 

They would receive no books ns the writings of 
inspired men, hut such of w hose nuthentichu ss they 
had rational grounds. -Bishop Morton, Episcopacy 
asserted, p. xxvi. 

Author. s. [Lilt, auctur.] 

1. First beginner or mover of anything; lie 
to whom anything owes its origin; elti- 
eient, or producing, agent. 

That law, Ihe author and observer whereof is one 
only <!od, to lie blessed for ever.— 7/ooAi r. 

The author of that which cuuseth another lliing 
to Is*, is author of that thing also which thereby is 
caused, -llookcr. 

HI never 

He sufh a gosling to nliey instinct ; hut stand 
As if n man wcii* author of himself, 

And knew no other kin. 

Shakespiar, Coriolanus, v. X 

That which is tlm strength of their amity, shall 
prove the immediate author of their variance.— 
Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. <1. 

Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'vt mo ; whom should 1 olwy 
Jiitt tins' P Milton, parodist 1 Lost, ii. fcUlt. 

Hut Pauims cauio from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth from Saturn, if records lie true. 

Tims king bntinus, in the third degree, 

Jlnd Saturn author of his family. Drydni. 

Prom his loins 

New authors af dissention spring; from him 
Two branched that in hosting long contend 
For sovereign sway. A. Philips. 

2. First, writer of anything: (distinct from 
tlv 1 translator or compiler). 

To slnnd upon every point in particulars, lx*- 
longctli to the first author of tho story.- 2 Macca- 
tiees, ii. 30. 

An author lias tho choice of his own thoughts and 
words, which a translator has not .—Dryden. 

3. Writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That tho laud Baliko lies in Germany. 

Shakespear, Jlcnry V. i. 2. 

Author, c. a. Occasion ; effect. Hare. 

Oil, execrable slaughter, 

W lint hand hath author’d It? 

Beaumont awl Fletcher, Bloody Brother. 
l)o you two think luueli, 

That he thus wisely, and with need, consents 
To what I author for your country's good ? i bid. 

Authoress. «. 

1* Female author : (in tho sense of rau<«). 

0 AuiarUlis, authoress of my flame 1 

. , Sir R. Fanshawe, Pastor Fido, p. 14. 

Albeit his [Adam's] loss, without God's morcy, was 
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absolutely irrecoverable • yet we never find lie twitted I 
her as authoress of his t^L—FdUham, Sermon on 1 
St. Luke , xiv. 20. 

2. Female writer. 

This woman was authoress of scandalous lxxikn.— 
Bishop Warburton, Rotes on Piijie's iJunriad. 

The Dowager wrote off the direst descriptions of 
her daughter's worldly Iwhaviour to the authoress 
of tho ' Washerwoman of Finchley Common ’ at flic 
Crjh! ; and her house in'Brighlon being nlmut this 
time unoccupied, returned to that watering-place, 
her alwenee being not very much deplored by her 
children.— Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

Authoritative, adj. Having rcnl or apparent 
# authority. 

As fin* original word tor Almighty is not put only 
for the lioru of Hosts, hut often also for the Lord 
Kliriddni; so we must mil restrain the sign i Heat inn 
to the power authoritative, hut extend it also to that 

5 lower which is properly operative and rxmitive. - 
'iinhup Pearson, Exitosdion of the Creed, urt. i. 

The mock authoritative manner of tlm one, and 
the insipid mirth of the other. -Swift, Examiner. 

Jt is of jsTilous consequence, that foreigners 
should have authoritative influence uimii the sub- 
ject! of any prince. - Harrow, On the Pope's Supre- 
macy. 

Tempering the rigour of an anthnritat ire character 
with tlu* uflshility of a companion.—!/*. Warton, Life 
(if Bathurst, p. sil. 

The consent of the nation was avowed, oven on 
tlu* authoritative language of a statute, us essential 
to the legitimacy of n sovereign's title; and Sir 
Thomas More, on examination by the Solicitor- 
General, declared as his opinion flint Parliament 
had power to depose kimrs if it so pleased.— Froudv, 
History of England, eh. ii. 

Anselm was compelled to publish an authoritative 
edition of his ' Monologiuni/ iKvauscso many copies 
of it were already in eireulntion, from notes of lc«- 
turcs or imperfect transcripts. -C. If . Pearson, The 
early aiul middle Ages of England, cli. xxxv. 

The condition and growth of AlLie comedy before 
this period seems to have been unknown even to 
Aristotle, who intimates that the an-hoii did not 
Is’gin tfi grant a chorus for cqjnedy, or to immls*r it 
ntimiu; the authoritative solemnities of the festival, 
until long after the practice had ls*en established 
for tragedy. - - Grate, History of Greece, pt. ii. ell. 
Ixvii. 

Authoritatively. adv. In an authoritative 
nmuniT; with either th« show or tho roulity 
of authority. 

The authority of tho church stands thus ; to deter- 
mine controversies of frith only ministerially, as tho 
ordinary dispensers of tho Word, as servants of 
I'lirNt. and ministers of tho Gospel ; not absolutely 
and authoritatively, as lords of our frith and infrf- 
lible interpreters of scripture. — Ixslie, Of Private 
Judgment. Ac. p. 29. 

It is a matter of prudence, that our essayB of this 
kind tie rather peifeetiro than destructive: that is, 
that we do not tnkcupon ils anthocitatively to fpiflxh 
ami emitroul other discourse.— Goodman, H inter 
Evening Conference, Tit. i. 

lie resumes tho efiair, und thus authoritatively 
dictates to us.— Houle, Against Bentley, p. 7k 
No law foreign hinds in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and iiMf/u)r»V/r//ee/y engrafted, into the law of 
England. - Sir M. Hale. 

No man can forgive them [sins] absolutely, autho- 
r'd at iccly, by primer sml original power. - Bishop 
Monday n, Appeal to (Jrtsar, p. H17. 

Ttiis church doth authoritatir*ly teach ; secondly, 
judge: thirdly, command; fourthly, punish those 
wlm ilisol**y.~ Bishop Barlow, Remains, p. MM. 

The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly 
taken nway thnt respect which they originally claim- 
ed, ns stamps by which the literary value of men so 
distinguished was authoritatively denoted,— Jr dm- 
son, Journey to the Western Islatuls of Scotland. 

persons who have fonned liahits of independent 
thought and examination likewise generally subject 
themselves to tho same reproach— inasmuch n.s they 
often attach an unduo weight to a chain of reasoning 
which they have gone through in their own minds, 
as compared with the opinions of |H?rsons who np- 
jioar to Is* untitled by their ex|H*rii;nce to pronounce 
authoritatircly on the subject. — Sir (J. C. Lrnvis, On 
the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, 
eh. v. 


Luth&rlty. 9 . 

. Lugtil power, dignity, rule*, influomv, sup- 
port, justification, countenance. 

Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities 
That lie hath given away I _ 

Shakespear, Kxng Lear , L 3. 
I know, my lord, 

If law, authority, and pow’r deny nof 

It will go hard with poor Antonio . 

Id., Merchant of 1 emeu, id. 2. 
But T suffer not a woman to leach, nor to usurp 
authority over tho man, but to bo in silence. - 
1 Timothy , ii. 12. .... 

Adam's sovereignty, that by virtue of being pro- 
prietor of tho whole world, he had any authority 
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over men, could not have liceu inherited by any of 
Ills children.— Locke. 

It Is tho hard condition of aufhoritie, that when 
the multitude fare well, they anplnud themselves; 
when ill. they repine against their government. — 
Bishop Halt. (Uni MS.) 

1'ower arising from strciiKth is always in those 
that are governed, wlm an* many ; but authority 
arising from opinion, is in those that govern, wiu 
lire few.- Sir lr. Temple. 

Thu woihIs are Utter to give rules than cities, 
when; those that call themselves civil and rational 
go out of lh(*ir way, by the authority of example.— 

1/H'kc, 

l>o‘st them (“xpeet th' authority of their voices,' 
Whose silent wills condemn thee f B. Jonson. 

2. Persons in authority. (In the extract, the 
word Authority, used twice, hus a dif- 
ferent meaning according to the context. 
IL is only the second instance which means 
person in authority. The first gives us the 
ineuning of :U 

It. is difficult now (ogive from Roman authoritus 
only s complete list of) towns: many names which 
we find in the itinerarin, and similar documents, 
lieing merely post -stations, or points wlieru sub- 
ordinate provincial authorities were located: hut 
the names of flfly-six towns have Ism already 
quoted from LTolnuy, and even tradition mny Ik? of 
some service to us on this subject.— Kemble, The 
Saxons in England, h. ii. eh. vii. 

.3. Testimony; credibility; weight of evi- 
dence or opinion. 

Something I have heard of this, which I would 
Is* glad to find by so swwt an authority confirmed. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

We urge authorities in things thnt need not, and 
introduce the testimony of autieut writers, to eon* 
linn things evidently believed. — Sir T. ltrowne, 
Vulgar hrrours. 

Having been so hardy aa to undertake a elianm 
against the philosophy of the schools, I was liable 
to have lieen overissue by a torrent of author it ns. 
— Clanvillc, Snpsis Sch at flea. 

They consider t he main consent of nil (lie churches 
in I lie whole world, witnessing the sacred outhor fy 
of scriptures, ever sit hence the first puhlicatii-ii 
thereof, even till this present day uml hour. - 
Hooker. 

4. Olio who is referred or appealed to. 

Sandoval, whom Philip 111. appointed historio- 
grapher, nml who is the principal authority for tho 
reign of Charles V„ was at first a Hciicdirtine monk, 
afterwards became Bishop of Tuy. and later still, w as 
raised to 1 lie ms* of D.impelunn. -f/aeA-A', History >f 
Virilization in England, vol. ii. eli, iii. 

What can lie more pleasant than the way in which 
the nlin'datateKmaH peeps out in his essays, penm-d 
by the Intter in his delightliil ret rent nt Slicuc? 
I liey scent of Niiuegm*u nml the Hague. Scarce hii 
authority is qiiotrsi under an anilmssndor. Limb, 
List Essays of Elia, The (h ufnl Style in Writing. 

AnthoiTzdtlon. s. Establishment by au- 
thority. 

Employ learned and unprejudiced men to prepare 
things for your deliberation and authorization.— 
Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, p. IW: li!B3. 

Thu obligation of laws arises not from their mat- 
ter. hut from their admission nml reception, and 
authorization in this kingdom.— Sir M. Male, 

H is the bloody authorization of the slate-uinxim 
amongst tho Ottomans for the murder of a king's 
brothers, sons, and frther.-- Macaulay, History of 
England, ii. 

Adtborftse. r. n. 

1. Give authority to any person. 

Making herself an impwmnl suitor, authorising 
herself very much, with making us see, that all fii- 
vour nnd power deis*iided ujmui lier.--.SVr /*. Sidney. 

Deaf to eomplrunts they wait u|kui the ill, 

Till some safe crisis authorize their skill. Drydrn. 

Thus authorised, the mediators *<pmlily concluded 
a tmity .— Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxi. 

2. Make anything lcjral. 

Yourself first made that title which I claim, 

First bid mo love, and authoriz'd my flame. 

Dryden. 

I have nothing farther to desire, 

But Knnelio's leave to authorize our marriage. Id, 

To have countenanced in him irregularity and 
disobedicnoo to thnt light which he hml, would have 
been, to have unthoriznl disorder, confusion, and 
wickedness in his creatures.— Locke. 

3. Establish anythin# by authority. 

Jjiwfiil it is to devise any ceremony, and to au- 
thorize any kind of regimen, no spei'ial command- 
ment being thereby violnted.— Hooker. 

TJms« forms an: best which have licen longest 
reeeived and aiifliorizul in a nation by custom and 
use.- Sir W. Temple. 

The report of trio commission was takeq into im- 
mediate consideration 1 >y the estates. They resolvwl. 
without one dissentient voice, that the order signed 
by William did not authorize \ h Slaughter of Glonoocs 
— Macaulay , History of Englaml, ck. jxi. 
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4. Justify; attach credit, or authority, to 
anything. 

Although tlioir intcntlmi ho sincere, yet doth it 
notoriously strengthen vulgar errour, mid authorize 
opinions injurious untu truth.— Sir T. Brmcne, Vul- 
gar Erronrs. . , 

Rn a person in vogue with the multitude, ho 
shall authorize nny nonsense, and make incoherent 
stuff. Reasoned with twang and tautology, puss for 
rhetorick.- South. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own 
desires, where reason does not authorize them. — 
hwke. 

Authorlea*. utfj. Without an author or au- 
thority. Jiare. 

As 1 am not ignorant, no might I to he sensible 
of tlie false aspersions Nome aulhorhss tongues have 
laid upon me.-AVr E. Saekcille, Guardian, no. 133. 

Authorship, a. Condition of an author. 

The gentlemen, whose merit lies towanl author- 
ship, nre unwilling to make the least aim foment on 
the foot of ceremonial,— Lord Shaflrsbnry. 

Autobiographical. dij. Pertaining to Au- 
tobiography. 

M. /Kniilius Scnurus . . . likewise composed nn 
autobiographical work in three books, widen Cicero 
commends, hut Hays that it found no readers, al- 
though il was more instnietivn to a Homan than 
Xenophon N Hympiedia, which ^ras genenilly read. 
—Sir C. V. Lncis, hint i airy into the Cl'idibility of 
early Roman History, eh. it. § il. 

Autobldgraphy. s. [(i r. n vrotj = self, fiior - 
life, ypatfi ~ writing.] Life of a |n‘rson 
written by himself. 

The vivid style nnd descriptive power of Ccmldn.s 
Canihreiisis reminds us, in his autobiography, of 
Montaigne; in his geographies, of Herodotus; and 
in his narratives, of Clarendon.— If. Pntrsun, The 
curly ntul middle Ayes of England, ell. u\V. 

Ill the preface of this work he | Telesios J gives a 
short account of the train of reflection by which ho 
was led to put himself in npjmsilion to the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. This kind of autobiography 
occurs not unfrequcnlly in the writings of then, 
retical reformers ; niul shows how livelilv they felt the 
novelly of their undertaking — Wluirell, Philosophy 
ofJJisrorrry, eh. xiii. 

A correspondence began with the Abbot of .SI. 
fiildas. Abelard’s history of his calamities, that 
most naked and unscrupulous autobiography, re- 
awakened the soft but melancholy reminiscences of 
I lie Abliess of the l'araelcte. Those famous letlers 
were written, in which Heloisa dwells with such 
touchi;. guild pnssioutile Inith on her yet iimxtin- 
guislied uffeet ion.— Mitman, History of Latin Chris- 
tianity, 1). viii. ch. v. 

Autocracy. A. [Gr. avrnrpnriu ; from nvrdr 
^ self, Kiriros = power.] Independent powt*r ; 
supremacy. 

It [the divine Will] moves not by the external 
impulse or Inclination of objects, but determines 
ilself by an abaoluto autocracy. — Sotilh, Sermons, 
viii. 2S. r >. 

At h<wt from tlie days of Hildebrand, the mind of 
Europe had Income familiarised with the assertion 
of those claims, which in tlioir Intent signillcanco 
amounted to an absolute irresponsible autocracy. - 
Mitman, History of Latin Christianity, h. ix. ell. i. 

Autocrat, s. Absolute ruler. 

Our ancestors therefore were not a little surprised 
!o learn tliat a young lmrbari:m [Peter the Ureal of 
Russia], who had, at seventeen years of age, become 
the autocrat at the immense region st retching from 
the confines of Sweden to those of China, mid whose 
eduealion liad turn inferior to that of an English 
farmer or shopman, had planned gigantic improve- 
ments. had learned enough of some languages of 
Western Europe to enable him to communicate with 
civilized men, had liegun to surround himself with 
able adventurers frmii various parts of the world, 
Ac. Ac,.- Macaulay, History of England, ch. xxiii. 

Autocratic, adj. Belonging to independent 
power ; absolutely supreme. 

I'ut money, stock, riches by enslit, transferable 
and convertible at will, are under no such obliga- 
tions; and, unhappily, it is from the scliMi auto- 
cratic possession of such property, llial our land- 
holders have lisirnt their present theory of trading 
with that which was never meant to 1 h? an object of i 
commerce.— Coleridge, Table Talk. 1 

Frederick must npncnr lieforo us in tlai course of 
our history in the full development of all these shades 
of character; but besides all tbis, Frederick's views 
of tlie temporal sovereignly wen* ns imperious anil 
autm-ralic as those of the hn ught ii*Nl ehureliinan iff 
the spiritual supremacy. Milman, History (f Latin 
Christianity, b. x. ch. lii. 

Autocratical, adj. Sumo as A u t o c rn t i c. 

The Father, Son, and Holy (Jhost-, in respect of 
the -ime divifity, have tho winio autocratical 
power, dominion, and authority.— Bishop Pearson, 
Exposition of the Creed, art. viL 
1JS 
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Autofflneal. adj. [Gr. avroytvfa; from 
ui'rdc *= self, >L'«- beget, the termination 
-«/ being Latin.] Self- begotten. Hare. 

Hod often lets tilings fall out preternatural, that 
wo might admire him su|ii*riiatunil, and leave the 
events of all things to Hint Power which is anto- 
gnu-al and supreme.— Waterhouse, Apology fur 
hunting, p. 12U: ltlAS. 

Autograph. a. [ Fri an tor/ raphe ; Gr. uvn 5»; 
« self, yah; io - write.] Particular hand- 
writing of a person ; original writing, and 
not. a copy; signature. 

Who can demonstrate amongst varieties of text 
which was the autograph t — Richusirfh , Dialog mb, 
p. OT'J: Paris, lii III. 

The niieieut rending of the Crock, sometimes 
corrupted in tlie autograph, is to lie recovered by 
bdp of t hew t ranscripts. Hammond, Works, vnl. iv. 
Preface to the Psalms, Ifisfl. 

Jt is the author's autograph ; and the work is dr- 
diraled to Humphry, duke of Hloucesler.— T. War - 
lou. History of English Poetry, ii. 45. 

Autograph, adj. Written us an original, 
rather than as a copy or from dictation. 

It appears from the autograph letters of the 
Regent, preserved in the French archives, aiul which 
wen* sent to the various provincial governments, he 
found it quite impossible to obtain means of paying 
or maintaining the troops oien for tlie next month, 
mid tlial, according to these starving mercenaries, 
lie was oldived, as bad formerly been done, to make 
a mliiet ion to their iuiscrubl'*|»nv.--- Hudson, Trans- 
lation of Sehlosser's History of the Eighteenth (Jcn- 
tnry, p.'2l7. 

Autographal. adj. Sami* us Autograph. 
Hare. 

The autographal subscript ion of the Convocation 
of 1571 In the same Articles is still extant. - Unmet, 
Essay nu the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 37(»: 1713. 

Autography, a. [(Jr. tiuraytia^uv ; from norur 
- self, > ohe,io - write.] Particular person’s 
own writing; original of a (realise (in 
opposition to u cop//). 

Persons unknown, but, in the anonymous aiifo- 
graphy iff their m|iiisit ion, denominating themselves 
the gi*iii leineii of this theatre.— Hr. Knox, Rarra- 
tier, Ac. 17WI. 

Autology. a. [Gr. ni)ru\oyia ; a drdr — Fplf, 
\Ayor - speech.] Speaking of ones self; 
knowledge of one’s self. Harr. 

Tin* physician must needs Is* a learned man, for 
In* knows himself inward mid nut ward, being w»*ll 
\«*r*M*d in autology. in that, lesson .N usee tfipsiiin. 
JI'UciH, iii, S. (Ord MS.) 

Automatal. adj. The same as Automa- 
tic. Hare. 

The whole universe is ns il were I lie automatal 
burp of that gnat and true Apollo.-- Annotations on 
Lila n rifles Lux Onnifulis, p. 120 : 1C»S^. 

Automatic, adj. Belonging to an automa- 
ton ; having the power of moving itself. 

The motions of the spermatozoa ure, however, 
only eompnnihle to the automatic movements of 
the cilia ; mid I lie relation they lienr to ciliated 
cpitlii-liiini n ils is reinh mi abundantly mmiifcst by 
the rcvclni ions of tin* microscope to modern ob- 
servers. - ft. Jams , Unf/inr, ii. 

Automaton, .v. pi. aalatauta. [Gr. nurd/m- 
tov - that which acts of its own accord.] 
Really, or apparently, sclf-mo\ ing machine. 

For it is greater to understand the "art, whereby 
tin* Almighty govirns the motions of the greet 
automaton, thaii to have learned tlm intrigues of 
policy. (Han rifle. Scepsis Scicntifleu. 

The partieulnr eireumslnnees for which the au- 
tomata at this kind an* most eminent, may be i*e- 
dueed to four- liishop Wilkins. 

Automatons, adj. Having In itself the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby wn distin- 
guish of time, have no mention ib ancient writers. - 
Sir T. Ilrotvne, Vulgar Er roars. 

Autonomous, adj. Under .self-government. 
See Autonomy. 

Autonomy, a. [Gr. avrovopia ; from m'rdg- 
Felf, vapor -- law.] Right of sidf-govern- 
ment ; retention of nationul laws or con- 
stitution. 

There was nothing in the Treaty of Adrianople 
that really interfered with tho autonomy iff tho Cir- 
cassians, who would haw) remained anfimmnons had 
it not limi for I lie interpretation which (lie Oseir 
put u|Hin a (jcrtnin article in it.— Dr. R. (f, hit hum, 
Rationalities of Europe, vol. 1. ch. xxxii. ^ 

Adtopsy. 8. [Gr. uvrojua ; from ai/rdf, self, 
« vision.] 
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1. Ocular demonstration; seeing a thing 
one’s self. 

In thorn that have forked tails, autopsy con 
vinooth us that it hath this \ma.—Ray, Wisdom if 
Cod manifested in the Works if the Creation. 

2. In Medicine . l'ost-mortem examination. 

The autopsy revealed nothing. — l)r. Latham, 
Cli ideal /metures. 

Autoptical, adj. Perceived by one's own eyes. 

Evinced by autoptical experience.— Evelyn, b. iii. 
rli. iii. § *&. 

AutOptfteally. adv. By means of one’s own 
eyes. 

AVcro this true, It would autoptically silence that 
disnuUv-AVr T. Browne. 

Tlmt the galHxy la a meteor, was tho account of 
Aristotle ; but the telescope hath auluptirally con- 
ftited it; and ho who is not Pyrrlioiiian enough to 
tho disbelief of his senses may sou that it is no ex- 
halation— Ulanville, Scepsis Scientifica. 

Autoachedl&atlcal. adj. [Gr. auro'c » self, 
axtfitumKoe - appertaining to that which is 
<rx>?ov = near, or at hand.] Hasty ; slight ; 
extemporary. Jiare. 

You no much over-valuo my autoschediastieai 
and indigi-Nled censurn of St. J*eU*r’N jirimacy over 
the rest of the ajiostles, as if 1 luul sent you som,, 
rare stuff which you luul not (and much bellcrj of 
your own.— Ikon Martin, Letters, p. 21. 

Adtumn. a. [Lilt, autumnus.) St*asou of 
the year between summer nnd winter, lo- 
ginning astronomically at the equinox and 
emling iit. tlie solstice ; crop of the season. 

For 1 will boned her, though shu chide ns loud 
Ah thunder, when the clouds in autRmn crack. 

Shakcsjiear, Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 

I would not In* over-con flilcnt., rill he hntlipiUsM'd 
a spring or autumn.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

The starving brood, 

Void of sullieicnt sustenance, will yield 
A slender autumn. J. Philips. 

Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

Conies jovial on. Thomson, Si usons. Autumn. 

Autumnal, adj. Belonging to autumn; 
produced in autumn. 

No spring, or summer's beauty, hath such grace, 
As I have seen ill one autumnal face. lfonm , 

Tin >u shall not lung 

Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal star, 

Or light'uiug, thou shall fall. 

Milton, Paradise Rvyaiiml, ii. fll'i. 

Riml now up your autumnal Hewers, to prevent 
sudden gusts, which will prostrate all. — Enlyn, 
huh ndar. 

Not the fiiir fruit tlmt on yon branches glows, 
With that ripe red ill’ autumnal sun liestown. 

Pitf.i. 

Tlie French general seems to have thought Dial 
the bridge nnd the fi»rd might easily be defemlnl, 
till the autumnal rains, and the peslilenec wliirli 
ordinarily accompanied them, should compel the 
enemy to «'tire.— Macaulay, History of England, 
cli. xv ii. 

Aut4mn&ty. s. Season of autumn. Han . 

Tliy furnace recks 

Hot steams of wine, and can nliaff deserin 
The drunken draughts of sweet aulumutie. 

Bishop HaU, Satins, iii. I 

Auxesli. a. [(Jr. ueZiiatij increase.] Jit 
Hhrtnriv. Substitution of a more grttw* 
and magnificent word for the ordinary one. 
Hare. 

Ry this llgure, anxtsis, the orator doth innke a 
low dwarf a tall fellow; of a Hide cottage, a gn:il 
castle; of pebble stones, iicurby nod of * liiM b-**, 
mighty (Niks— Peacham, Carden of Elogua.ct ,-Acu. „ 
N.iiij. 

Auxfetic.w^. Amplifying; inert nsing. llan. 

This auxetio power of the preposition is olocru- 
ble in tin* Epistle to Fhilciuon, ver. 11J. — Hutch- 
insun , Sermon, at Oxford, p. H: 17 HI. 

Auxillar. adj. [Lut. nuxiliaris ; from aiui- 
lium - help.] Assistant; helping; confe- 
derate. 

Tho giant brood, 

That fought at T holms and lliiuu on each hide. 

Mix'd w itii anxiliar gods. . _ , 

Milton , Paradise host, i. 5i'J* 

Rehold anxiliar kings their powers combine, 

And one capilulat •*, and one resign. 

Johnson , Imitation of the Tenth Sabre 
ofJuocnal. . 

Auxiliary, a. Hcli»cr ; assistant ; conic- 
derate. , t . 

In the strength of that power, hn might, without 
the auxiliaries of any ftirtfier innuence, liavo deter- 
mined his will to a ftdl choice of (bid.- South. 

There are, indeed, a sort of underling auxihortes 
to thi? ditHculty of a work, called commentators win 
eriticks .—Pups. 
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During several generations our ancestors liad 
achieved nothing considerable by land against 
foreign enemies. We had indood occasionally fur- 
nislicd to our ailies small hands of auxiliaries who 
had well maintained the honour of the nation. Hut 
from the day on wliich the two brave Talbots, Arthur 
ami son, had perished in the vain attempt to re- 
conquer Guionne, till the Revolution, tliere had 
boon on the Continent no campaign in which Kng- 
lislunen had borne a principal part.— Macaulay, 
History <f England, ch. xxL 

Auxiliary, adj. 

]. Same as Auxiliar ; assistant. 

Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to dotenebrate this truth .— Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Tlicro is not thu smallest capillary vein but it is 
present with, and auxiliary to it. according to its 
us e..—Sir M. Hale, Origination if Mankind. 

Nor from his patrimonial hnavn alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vungeanun down : 

Aid from his brother of thu seas no craves, 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 

In almost all languages, some of the commonest 
nouns and verbs have many irregularities; such are 
tho common auxiliary verbs * In be * and 1 to luivu, 1 
• to do ’ and 1 to bu done,’ Ac.— I Volts. 

2. In Grammar . Performing the work of 

certain Latin, Creek, and other inflections. 

[The auxiliary verbs may to a classified upon a variety of 
principles. Tho following, however, aro all that 
need horn bo applied. 

According to their inflectional or nan-inflectional 
powers— Inflectional auxiliaries aro those that may 
supersede or be superseded by an inflection. Thus 
— / am etruekm the Latin ferior, and tho Greek 
TvirroMai. These auxiliaries aro in the samo relation 
to verbs that prepositions are to nouns. The chief 
inflectioiialmnxiliaries are:— 

1. Haw, equivalent to ail Inflection in the way of tense, 

I ham Of7^M=um>iuordi. 

2. Shall; ditto, I shall rall-voc-abo. 

». Will ; ditto, I will raU—voe-aho. 

4. May ; equivalent to an inflation in the way of mood, 

lam, cornu that I may see=venio ut t 'id-cam. 

5. lie; equivalent to an inflection in the way of voice, to 

bo beaten -verberari, ruvtabat. 

A Am, art, is, are ; ditto. Also equivalent to an inflec- 
tion in the wit y of tense, I am moving =mnor-o. 

7. Was, were; ditto, / was beaten*: i-rvfOwi I was 

moving -■ move-l>atu. 

A fronting to their nun-auxiliary signijlratiom . — The 
power of the word have in the combination I have a 
horse, is clear enough. It means possession. The 
power of tho samo words in the combination T hare 
tjeen, is not so ch*ar ; nevertheless it is a power which 
lias grown out of the Idea of possession. This shows 
tliaL Uiu |H>wer of a verb ns an auxiliary may Is* a 
mod ideation of its original power; t. e. or the power 
it lias in non-auxiliary constructions. Sometimes 
the difference is very little ; tho word let, in let us go, 
has its natural senso of }x:rniiiMion unimpaired. 
Sometimes it is all but lost. Can and may exist 
chiefly as auxiliaries. 

1. Auxiliary derived from the idea of possession— have. 

2. Auxiliary derived from the idea of existence— be, is, 

ms. 

S. Auxiliary derived from the idea of future destinaiion, 
du|H*!ulent upon circumstances external to the agent 
— shall . 

4. Auxiliary derived from tho idea of ftiturc destination, 
dependent upon the volition of tho nguut — will. 
Shall is simply predictive, will is predictive and pro- 
missive as well. 

8. Auxiliary derived from tho idea of power, dependent 

upon circumstances external to the agent— may. 

a Auxiliary derival from tho idoAof power, dejs'iuient 
upon circumstances internal to the agent— am. 
Hay is simply nurmissive ; can is potential. I n re- 
s]H*et to the idea of power residing in tho agent 
being the cause which determines a contingent, can 
is in the HomorcluUon to may as trill is l«i shall. 

?. Auxiliary derived from llie idea of sufferance -Ut. 
Auxiliary derived from thu idea of neecHsity must, 

9. Auxiliary derived from the idea of action— do. 

In respect to their mode of construction, auxiliary 

, vyrbs eomhine with others in throe ways . 

1. With participles, (a) With tho present or active imrti- 
eiplc, lam speaking. (A) With the jmst, or passive, 
>le, I am beaten. I have beaten. 

Initives. fa.) With tho objective infinitive, 1 
».) With the gcrundial inflnitiv ?, I have 
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Both of tlioiu mil thmuplYw nf tli*o licenses Avint. adv. Front of I'll army. 

vhicli Anollo iuu couallv bestowed on them.— u,._n .... ■ .... ... 


wliicli Apollo iuu equally bestowed on them.- 
Jtrydcn. 

2. Promote ; prosper ; assist. 

Mean time he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodona's holy hill. 

What means might best his safe return avail. Pope. 

Avail, v. n. Be of use ; be of advantage. 

Nor can my strength avail, unless by thee 
Endu'd with force, I gain tho victory. Dryden, 


Slmll no man know by his eliere, 
Wliicli is avant, ami which arero. 


f Arximin 

IAvk 

Obsolete . 



i in 

England, vol. ii. ch. li. 

Avail, s. Profit ; account ; mean towards 
an end ; advantage ; benefit. 

For all that else did come were sure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none hut for avail. Spenser. 

I charge thee, 

As hoav'n slmll work in mo for tliino avail. 

To tell mo truly. 

Shakespear, All's well that ends ioell, i. 3. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to 
us limn errour.- -towke. 

But, nicnuwliile, those general causes, which 1 

have indicated, were predetermining thu nation to , w 

liahits of loyally and of superstition, which grew to 4 .. i„ 

a height fin hI to Hu* Mpirit of liberty. That iieing fBoneiouaily, adi . Co\eluiisly. 
the ease, tiu* iiislitutioiis wi re of no avail. Buckle, * 4< ai , U is couti iili-il ith Ids o\tn pbssi-sMona, nor 

History of Civilization in England, vol. ii. eh. ii. avariciously endeavours to In-up up more than is 

_ _ _ .. , , ., e , • . , nceessury tor Ins own bubsisteiicc,— Uuldsnuth, Es- 

Available, adj. Capable of being turned says, in. 

to avail or account ; profitable ; udvanta- Avarous. adj. Covetous. Hare. 


(tower, Cnnfessio A maul is, ii, 
Avant-fnard. s. [Fr. arant-yarde = van- 
guard.] Van ; first body of an army. 

Thu horsemen might issue forth without disturb. 
Riicu of thu foot, and tin 1 avant-guard without 
sliuilling with tiiu iMittail or nrriere .— Hir J. Hay 
ward. 

avarus" 
insntiublc desire. 

re grows 

my most ill-compos'd affection, such 
A Nlmmehlev, avarice, that, were 1 king, 

1 should cut off thu nobles for their hinds. 

tihakesjKar, Macbeth, iv. 

This avarice of praise in times to come, 

Those long inscriptions crowded on thu tomb. 

Dryden. 

Avaricious . adj. Covetous ; insatiably de- 
sirous. 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 

Xhakt»i*ar, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

Hus speech lias Ih-cii condemned ns avaricious ; 
and KusUitliiuH judges it to lie spoken artfully. — 
Brut one. On the U* lyssvy. 


gcous ; valid. 

All lliimrs subjret to action, the will does so far 
incline unto, ns reason judges them more available 
to our bliss.— Honker. 

Laws human are available by consent.— Id. 

Drake put mu* of bis m> a ii to dual h. having no au- 
thority nor commission available. Sir W . Raleigh, 

1 clbeacv " ■ • - 


Men maie well make: a likely In-do 
Bctwcnu liyin which is uramus 
or guide, and him that is jelous 
Of love. (Sower, Conftssio A mantis, v. 

The Imggi-s .... 

That the crlu avarous hclde and hys heyres. 

Vision of Pa rs Plowman. 


Mighty is tin* ciheacy of mi-Ii intercessions to Av&it adv. [?] In Navi nation. Enough ; 
avert iudireincnti*: how much more available then | s f f ,n • eonm* Cnllnnui.il ulu.n .ml 
mav they is 1 to secure t lie cold inuancu of blessings? . P* ^UlSC. ^allofjuial^ Wlttll UOt 

— itishon Attcrbury. Ilicul. 

Hut tin* garrison of Tangier and the regiments in . Avast hailing; don’t you know me. mother Farl* 
thu pay of the Hiituviiin 1‘fdcr.iliou, which, oa they \ lcltf— Cumberland, Comedy qf the Walloons. 

wen- available for the defence of Kmrlntnl against a „ ni,i a 

fon-igu or domestic cticui.v, migiii is: said to bo, iu Avaunoement. s. Old word tor Advancc- 
Home sort, part of thu Kugl.sh army, amounted to, 111 t* 11 1. 

at IcilsI, live thousand luun:. -Macaulay, History of All thys must lie done for tho avaunccment i.f 
England, ch. xi. holyc chiirehc.— Hale, 1 ct a Course at the Romysho 

'I lie resources of England were not yet so available Foxe fol. b. 

s,!r '' i,v -“ ,w, " ir ’ Xaml ATaint. v.a. [sw Vaunt.] llonst; vaunt. 
None of tln-Mj writers who have hnndictl their sub- /l/.*""/-#- 
ject in form, n-garded it prts-iscly in thu sspes-t. moat 
requisite ami available for priment eireumstiuicvs; 
unmely. that which shows that governments aro, l»y 
(luliriil necessity, cogiii/ant i»f ivliirious truth and 
falsehood, and bouixl to the maintenance and pro- 
piucntion of the former.— (Hailstone, The State in its , 

Jb la! ion with l he Church, ell. i. 

Tim hospitals nt the moment were surahanred 
with siek, imd thu aradable strength of the Hrilish 
was reduced to a handful of Kuro|ieiin convalescents, 
and about four Imndml Mslays mulgun-lAscars, 


imrUciple, I am beaten. Those beaten. 

With infinitives. 
ran speak. (6.) 
to speak. 

3. With both inflnitivos and participles. I shall have 
1 mean to have done.- Hr. R. O. Latham, 
English language.] 


Angus* JAnguage.] 

ituiliatory. adj. Assisting ; helping 
Hie purohaahiR of massua both anxiliatory ant 
expiatory .-Mr £. Sandyt, State qf Religion. 
Aux&iatory. i. Help; aid. 

There wore no auoh auxiliatories within tho walla, 
■ ; ■ the boaiegod were redured to the direst 
MtrcmitiuB.— Watson, History (f Philip II. 

va ^ eo ° be of worth.] 

i. Profit; turn to profit; nudee use of : (with 


under an incompetent and inexperienced com- 
mander. -Sir J. /?. Ten unit. Oylon, pt. vi. clu iii. 

Avafilabloness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Available; power of promoting the end 
for which it is used. 

We differ from that supposition of the efllcney. or 
arnilablewss , or suitableness of these to the end.— 
Sir M. Hale. 

Avai&noBe. $. [Fr.] Mass of snow in moun- 
tainous countries loosened and rolleddown. 
Mont Hlauc is the monarch of mountains, 

They crowned him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of cluuds, 

With a diadem of snow. 

Around his waist ore forests braced, 

Tho avalanche in his hand : 

But ere it fall, that thundering hall 
Must pause at my command. Byron, Manfred, l 1> 

Av&le. v.a. [Lat. ad = to, vallis - valley.] 
Lot fall ; depress ; make abject ; sink. Ob- 
solete. 

By that th* exalted I’lucbus ’gan avale 
Ilis weary wain, and now the frosty night 


Obsolete. 

Let now the papists avaunt themselves !— Arch- 
bishop Cra’iuit r, A nstcer to Cardiner, p. .’W3. 

They rejoice and avaunt themselves, if they van- 
quish Hull oppress their enemy by cratlaud deceit. 
- Robinson , Translation of More’s I topia , ii. Hi. 

Avadnt. v. n. Come before another in a 
vaunting manner. Obsolete. 

To whom avaunting iu gn-at bravery. 

As |H-:icocko that his painted plumes doth pranck. 
Hu smote ilia courser in the tremliliug fluuek. 

Spenser, Facna Quct u, ii. 3, *>. 

Avaunt, s. Same as A v aunt a n c c. linn . 

If he gave aught, he durst make avanul. 

Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Talcs, 227. 

Avaunt I interj. [Lat. ab - from, ante- be- 
fore; see A van!.] Begone from before 
me : (word of abhorrence). 

0, he is bold, and blushes not at death ; 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, gel thee gone ! 

Shakisiwar, King John, iv. 3. 

Mistress! dismiss that rabble from your tlireue. 
Avaunt l - is Aristarchus ^ el unknow u r 

Pope, Dunviad. 

Ava&nt. s. Word itself as used for the name 
of the act implied by the interjection. 

After this process 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monster. 

Shaki-spciir, Henry VIII. ii. i. 

Avadntance. s. Boasting. It arc. 

Tho vice, clejjed ova mil a nee, 

Willi prido lrnth take liis acquaintance. 

(toiler, Vonjtssio Amantis, i. 


Ho did abase and aval* tho sovereignty into more 
servitude towards that s ec.—Sir II. Wofton. 
Avfile. v. n. Sink; descend, or come down. 
Obsolete. 

But when his Inter ebb ’gins to avale, 
Hugohoapsofmud ho leaves. „ , ^ 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 
They thither raarclit : but when they ixmio in 
sight. 

tiuh. -v i. , . And from their sweaty coursers did avale, 

^ otwtl themselves qf names, They found tho gates tost barred long uro night. | 
n*se»aud titles. Milton, Paradise Lost, xli. 515, Ibid. u. 9, 10. | 


Her mantle black thro’ lioav’n ’gau nverlinJe. i , t i> ' 

Spdiu U't Faerie Oucrttw ■ Av tuP tfy ■ S» SfllTlO US A\ llUntAllCPi Jtitf y . 

If- J*J 1 .1- 4\.,. f. '>2*-..4.. Info 1 Tlaft uf/tti.liUit.A a.f tiiu uniiin 


The womhinpo of his name, 

Through prido of ms avauutriv, 
lie touructh into vilanio. 

(Sower, Coitfessio Amantis, i. 

Ave.s. (dissyllable.) [Lat. ace^ hail.] First 
part of the salutation used by the lloniimist^ 
to tho Virgin Alary; abbreviation. of -itc 
Maria or Ave Mary . 

Nino hundred paternosters c#ry day. 

And thrico nine hundred aves she was wont to say. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, i. IJ, 1& 

159 
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AysBRrvcATiosr } lv ' 

All Ilia mtml is ts-nt on holiness, 

To number Aw Marin on his beads. 

Shake* inor, Henry 17. Part II. i. 3. 
There was lx-fnre, in the Hmiinn church, n lesser 
set of Ml art s ntid S paters, which they enll lands.— 
JBrevint, S.ml and Siimuel at Eut/or, p. lUU. 

Another \ iiril a stout, sturdy, pat role, railed the 
Eve of St. Christopher seeing Ash Wednesday in a 
condition little liet ter than heshould la* - e’en vvliint 
him over his shoulders, pick -n-1 nick fashion, nml Old 
Mortification went Moating home singing— 

On t lie lint's Imck do I lly, 
and a number of old snutehes In-sides, lietween drunk 
and solier: imt very few diva or IVniteiitinries (you 
limy lielievtt me) were nniong them.-- Lninti. Essays 
tf Elia, Rejoicings upon the Acte lmr’i coming of 
A nr. 

lie delighted in rare nnlmnls, and still more in 
dwarfa. When neither st range Is’ast s nor 1 ill le men 
could dispel the black thoughts which gathered in 
his mind, he repinted arm and credos: he wnlked in 

S ns-CKsions : sometimes ho starved himself: wmie- 
mes lie whi|iped himself. At length a complica- 
tion of maladies completed the ruin of all his facul- 
ties.— J/ iuvik/oj/, llin lory of England, ch. xxiii. 

Avel. r. a. [Lut. avcllo « teur or pluck 
uwiiy.] Pull uwiiy. Obsolete. 

The iieaver in chase makea somedivulsion of parti 
yet an* not those parts a veil til to lie termed testicles. 
—Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 9 

Avener, or* Avenor. s. [Lut. arena - oat.] 
Provider of oats for the royal stable*. 

ltnrr, obsolete. 

The tiecnur shall suffer no lackeys, lxi.vs, women 
or others, to lie about the stables, that an 1 not of tho 
prince's ordinary grooms. — Birch, Lfe of Henry, 
Prince tf Waive, App. p. 48fl. 

Avenge. v. a. [Fr. veitger.] 

1. Revenge. 

I will avenge the hlood of Jezrccl upon tlio house 
of Jehu.— Ihma, i. 4, 

2. Punish, 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his timo 
T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 

Dr mien. 

Avcn*e. s. Rpvengn ; vengeance. Obsolete, 
And if to t imt avt ngc by you derived 
This handc may hell**, or succour aught supply, 

It shall not f il when ho yo shall it need. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, iv. fi, 8. 

Av&ngoance. s. Retribution; vengeance. 
Rare. 

This neglected, fear 
Signal n vengeance, such as overtook 
A mi.scr. A. Philips. 

Avengement. s. Vengeance; revenge. 

That he might work W\' uvengentent for his shame, 
On those two endives which had bred him blame, i 

Spenser. . 

All those great battles which thou hoast’st to win 
Tliroiiirli strife and bloodshed, and arengement 
Now praised, hen-lifter tlmu slialt repent. Id. 

Avkfer. s. One who avenges or punishes. 
That no man go licyoml and defraud his brother, 
because that the Lord is the avt nyer of all such.— 
t Tin sxalon inns, ir. 0. 

Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv'n 
By his a Vi tigers. Milton, Paradise hist, x. 2tl. 

TliiL just disease to luxury NUeci-ods, 

And ev'ry death its m\ a avenger breeds. Pope. 

Avcng-erea*. s. Female avenger. Obsolete. 
r l here that cruel queen avengenss 
Heaps on her m w waves of weary wretchedness. 

Spenser, Faerie Qturn. 

Avens. s. [see Awn.l Popular name of the 
drum nrliamim (called also herb benmt). 

Tlii" root l of the common avens] is cniployeil for 
finvouriiig and preserving the Augsburg lieer.— 
Jloblyn, Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine. 

Avenue, s. [Fr.] Way by which any place 
may be entered ; approach. 
a. In general. 

/•nod guards were set up at all the avenues of the 
city, to kis-p all people from going out. - fjord Cla- 
rendon. 

b. Used specially. Approach bordered by 
rows of trees. 

The entrance to the IYrndenia garden is through 
A noble avenue of India-rubber trees, Ac .—Sir J. E. 
Tunnewt, Ceylon, pt. vii. ch. v. 
c. Used metaphorically. Means of access 
general. 

Truth i* a strong hold. And diligence Is lnvi 
liege to it: so that it must observe nil the ace nu 
And pauses to it— South. 

On every side were expanding new avenues of i 
qnfir, new trains of thought: new models of em 
position were offering themselves : all tended sili-ut Iv 
to impair the reverenee for the ruling authorities. * 

• MUmm t Mistory of Latin Christianity, b. xiv, ch. 

m 
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I Avlr. v. a. [Lnt. ad remm = to the truth. 
— Though this word is marked, in respect 
to its part of speech, as a verb active pr 
transitive, the construction is not always 
evident. This is because it governs a pro- 
position, or colled ion of words, rather than 
any single word. To alter a truth is one 
thing; to state that such or such a pro- 
position constitutes a truth (i. e. that it is 
true) is another. In the former case the 
single word truth is the name of the object ; 
in the latter the object is expressed by tin* 
whole proposition. This is the case with 
the tirst and second of the following ex- 
tracts, wherein the whole sentences, though 
the poirer of ( iod , &o., and I had killed 
the bird \ &c., are the many-worded names 
of the object ; the object itself being ex- 
pressed by a proposition. In the third 
the const ruction is different; inasmuch, 
as between the verb and the proposi- 
tion the word that is inserted. Ori- 

S inally this was, purely and simply, the 
emonstrative pronoun in the objective 
case, in the singular number, and in the 
neuter gender. 

It told us that, there was something 
averred. What this was, was explained 
by the sentence w hich followed. This pro- 
nominal character of the word that is 
made clearer by the following example in 
dialogue : 

A. What did lie aver ? 

11. That he was there. 

-rl. Did he aver that? 
h. Ves. He averred not only that he 
was there, but, also, that he saw him there. 

Pronoun, however, as the word thut is, in 
respect to its origin, it is often treated as a 
conjunction. This is because its function 
is to join propositions. In the following 
pair, (1) / aver (2) he teas there , there are 
two statements, which, as they stand at 
present, may fir may not be connected. 
Whether they lie so or not is often inferred 
from the context; in which case that is 
suid to be omitted. When that, however, is 
inserted, the connection is beyond doubt. 

I aver that he was there. 

Such are the reasons for calling aver an 
Active or Transitive verb, even when no 
noun in the objective case follows it. For 
a fuller notice see That.] 

Declare positively, peremptorily. 

Wo may aver, though tho power of God ho in- 
finite, t lm capacities of rnnttor are within limits.— 
Bentley. 

Nor dim nor rod, like God's own head, 

The glorious sun uprist, 

Thou nil averred 1 had killed the bird 
Which brought the fog and mist. 

’Twils riidit. said they, those birds to slay 
Tliat bring tho fog and mist. 

Coleridge, Ancisnt Mariner. 
They afterward* averred thnt they hail Is-cn 
tempted to surrender with the understanding that 
the l*npal Imiiucm were to lie displayed on the walls 
ol' Palestrina; hut that the Papal honour once satis- 
fied, perhaps tho fortifications dismantled, tho city 
wus to lie n-stored to its lonls.- - Milinan, history of 
Ieutin Christianity, b. xi. ch. vii. 

Average, s. and adj. [sec extract.] ! 

[Arrrii. or Averin, was applied to eattlo in general, 
ns the principal possession in early times. 1 

'Hoc plantum dilationcm non reeipit propter 
averia, i. e. ariinialia inula, ae diu dctincantur in- 
clusa.'— Regiaro Majcstatcin. 

‘Si conic jeo hayle fi un homo mos borbits a cam- 
pester, ou men lscufe A arer la terre, ct il occist mos 
ueers.*— Littleton. 

W e then have a veria ear rite tv, 1 toasts of the plough ; 
and the word avers finally crime to be confined to 
the signification of cArt-horsos. 

A vernge was the duty work done for the lord with 
tli" awrs. or draught cnttlc, of tho tennnt. ‘ Scien- 
dum ost quod iiuumquoihiue amraginm festival o 
fieri delict inter H ok day et. gulam Augusti.' (Hpcl- 
man in Due.) Average, from the (4. haferex, is a 
totally different word from the foregoing. The pri- 
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mltivp meaning or haftrri seems to bo sea-damage, 
damage suffered on the conveyance of goods by mm, 
IVom the Seniidinaviau haj\ hav, the open sea, point- 
ing to the shores of the Jialtic, where so many of our 
nautical terms look their rise, for the origin of the 
wont. This in Fr. became ttuaris, decay of wares or 
merchandise, leakago of wines, also tho ehargra of 
the earring" or measuring thereof— Cotgr. ; atari?, 
damngc suffensl by a vessel or goods from the do- 
wparLure to the return into port. (Diet. Elym.) 
Marctuindisp avarices, damaged goods, liut when 
goods w ere thrown overboard for tho safety of the 
vessel, it was an obvious equity to divide tho loss 
amongst those who profited by the sacrifice, lienee 
hajvrvi was applied to the money paid by those who 
receive tlieir goods safe, to indemnify those whose 
goods hove bmi thrown overboard in a stonn.— 
(Kiittner.) It. Avaria, calculation ami distribu. 
tb in of tho loss arising from goods thrown over- 
board— Allied ; an equal distribution of the loss 
mining the shippers, tlenee, finally, in the iiioilern 
M'lise of t ho term, an average is an (sjual distribution 
of whatever inequalities there may be among all the 
individuals of a series, and then the value of the indi- 
vidual so compensated. The origin of Hvcrngn in the 
latter sense became much obscured when hy the prac- 
tice ornssurance the nautical average cum" t osigniry a 
contribution made by independent insurers to com- 
pensate for Ifwsi'H at sea, instead of a contribution by 
those who received their goods safe, to make gnoil 
the loss of those whose wan-a were thrown overlN>aril 
for the general safety. — Wedgwood) Dictionary of 
English Etymology.] 

1. In Xuviyatiun. Sec* ox tract.. 

A certain contribution that merchants proper- 
tionnbly make towards the losses of such as have their 
goods east overlmard lor the safety of thu shij> in a 
tempest ; and Ibis contribution seems so called, Ih>. 
cause it is so proportioned, ulti-r the rate of en ry 
m:i u’s urc rage of goods carried. Cowell. 

2. Used metaphorically. Mean proportion. 

In order to do this, wo iniikii as many t rials m 
possible, preserving A invariable. Tho results iff 
these diii'en'id trials will nnt orally lie different, since 
Ihc iiidctcrininnt" iiKNlifyiug ciuiHesare different in 
each: if. then, we do not Imd these results to ho 
jirouressive, but on the eontniry to oscillate about a 
i erlaiu point, one experiment giving n result a lilllo 

f rrealer, anoflier n hill" less, oru* result tending a 
it tie more in one direction, another a little more in 
tli" contrary direction ; while the average, or middle 
pond, does not vary, hut different sets of e\)»eri- 
niciits (l.'iki u in a* great :i variety of circumstances 
as possible; vicld the same mean, provided only liny 
beMitlicieutiy numerous; then that iiir:in, nr an rage 
result, is the |>a rt, in each experiment, which is dii". 
to the causo A, ami is the eficct wliicli would Ime 
Ihcii obtained if A could have acted alone: l In- 
variable remainder is the rHirt of chance, that is, nt 
causes the coexistence of which with the rsum- A 
was merely casual. The lest of t lie sulliciciicy of t In* 
induct ion in this caw* is, when any increase of tin- 
nimbicr of trials from which the average is struck, 
doc* not materiidly alter the art rage.— Mill, Sysh m 
of Logic, b. iii. ell. xvii. § t. 

Tin- ease to which I refer, is that of the proportion 
kept up in tin* births of the sexes: a proportion 
which if it wen: to lx- greatly disturbed in any 
country, even Tor a Niugle generation, would tlirew 
NiN-iet.v into the most serious confusion, nml would 
infallibly cause a great increase in the vices of the 
]M*ople. Now', it has always been susm-cted that, on 
an average, the male mid female births are tolerably 
equal; but, until very recently, no one could ti-’l 
wnetber or not they are precisely equal, or, if un- 
equal, oil which siilo there is an excess. -Uvcklt, 
History of Civilization in Englawl, vnl. i. ch. iv. 

Il may lie Mini, owing to some physical causes still 
unknown, the average capacity of the brain is, if wu 
compare long periish or time, la-eoming gradually 
greater; and that therefore the mind, which ails 
through the brain, is, even indeia-iidentJy of educa- 
tion, increasing in aptitude and m tho general com- 
petence or its vii-wa ,—Ihut. 

Averment, s. Positive (Ifdaralion. 

To avoid tho oath, for averinmt of liie coiitinuarico 
of some estate, which is eigne, the )iarty will sue a 
jiardoii.— Jlamn. 

Thus much of the civil andeunoii lawyers’ aver- 
ment of an elder brother’s riglit to Ins father’s 
fortunes.- -The Younger Brother's Apology, p. tl. 

Your lordship's absence was excused by an a Ver- 
mont Unit you were indisposed— Bishop Eiehvlson 
to Bislurp Handley, p. 10. 

That it is the province of the jury, in informal ions 
and indictments for liliels, to try nothing more than 
tho fiu-t of tho composing anu of tho publishing 
averments and inuendos, is a doctrine held at 
present by all the judges of tho King's Bench.— 
Burke, On the Powers cf Juries in Prosecutions for 
lAJbels, 

Averx a dnoate. v. a. [Lut. avtrntnco.] Root 
up ; root out ; tuke up by the root. l< are * 
Sure some mischief will come of it, 

AverrunoAtloD. s. Rooting up of anything. 
Hare. 
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Whether averruneatUm of epidemical diseases, by 
tetanus. he feasible and lawful.— Robinson, Enetoxa, 
p> Hi; KISH. 

Avinate. v. a. Tum away from with a fil- 
ing of distaste, dislike, or repugnance. 
Hare. 

Hatred proceeds from an opinion tiiat the person 
we avermte In evil, nnd, if not generally no, yet nt 
leMt in particular to )!%.— Plutarch, Morals, i. 4 120. 
(Ord MS.) 

Averaition. s. Turning away from any- 
thing ; disinclination ; distaste. Rare. 

Hatred is the passion of defiance, and there In a 
kind of arenalion and hostility included in its 
essence.-! Smith. 

Folly In freakish and humorous, impcrtiwnt nnd 
obNtreperoiM, inconstant und inconsistent, peevish 
and exceptions; and consequently fastidious to so- 
ciety, and productive of avirrBation und disrespect.— 
Barroto, Works, L 4. 

With from. 

There was a stiff aversnthm in my lord of Essex 
JVwm allying himself to the earl of Leicester. Sir 

They art? not all affected with It ; nay, on the con- 
trary, And an ai'rrxation of their spirits from it.- - 
Bishop Bull, Works, ii. flfift. 

Which impressions or dispositions cither produce 
in the heart a positive inclination to. or at least ex- 
tinguish its former anerro/fow./VoM, the sin suggeited 
to it— Sermons, vi. 261. 

With to. 

There is such a general awrsation in human nature 
to contempt, that there is scarce any thing more 
exasperating. 1 will not deny, hut the exists of the 
avcrsalhn may Is* levelled a mi i list pride, hr. 11. 
Store, Cover nuumt of the Tongue, 

With toiAirdx. 

A natural nnd secret hatred nnd arernathn fo- 
words society, in any man, hath somewhat of the j 
savage lienat. Huron. [ 

With of. 

There is in man’s nature an nrrrsntinn nr nh- 
horreney of disgrace. — Bar voir, K.vjumifinn on the 
Creed. r I 

Cod hath always declared his dcliirlii in the felicity, 
and his on nation (/I lie misery ami destruction of 
his creatures.- Halliirelf, Soring ef Sauls, p. 82. 

Averae. a dj. Malign ; unfavourable ; tlisin- ‘ 

cHiicmI. 

Their courage languish'd ns t heir hones decay'd. 
Anil 1*111 las, now averse, refus'd her aid. Brydvn. 

Has thy uncertain bosom ever struv I 

With the first tumuli s of a real I I 

Hast thou now d mu led, and now liiess'd his sway, | 
lly turns averse, and joy fill t o obey V Pi 

With /row. j 

Taws politick are never framed as tli^y should he, I 
unless presuming the will of man to 1 m' inwardly ; 
obstinate, rcliclliniis, and averse from all oliedieiice, ' 
until the sncird laws of his nature.-- 1 looker. 

They believed all wlm objected against their un- 
derfaliingtohedPirife/row |>cnee.- Lord Clarendon. 

Tliest 1 cares alone her virgin breast employ, 

Arcr.se from Venus and the nuptial joy. Pope. 

With to. 

He had, from the beginning of I lie war. been very ' 
averse to any advice of the privy council.— Lord 
Clarendon. ] 

Diodorus tells us nf one ( 'Ita modus, who was 
averse to all innovation, especially when it was to , 
proceed from |«rtlculnr persons. Strip. 

Edward, liy his heralds, renounced his allegiance ; ; 
lie would no longer be the man, the vassal, of a king : 
who violated all treaties sworn to by their common 
niii'cstors. Hut the linrons and the churchmen of 
England wen* now averse to foreign wars : their sub- ' 
•idies, their aids, their muslers, wen* slow, reluctant, 
nlmnsi refused.— Milman, History of Latin Christi- 
anity, b. x. eh. viii. 

Them was yet one Inst expedient which, as the 
King Hutto red himself, might save him from tlie 
misery nf Awing another House of Commons. To j 
the House of Lords ho was loss averse— Macaulay, I 
U istory tf England, eh. i. j 

Aversely. adv. | 

L Unfavourably. 

My lilnek-whiged fhte 
Hovers aversely over that fond hope. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Shirt Ml Maul, u.2. j 
-■ With a turn in nn unexpected direction ; 
obliquely ; backwartlly. I 

. Not only they want those farts of secretion, hut I 
it fa emitted aversely, or lmckwnrd, by both sexes — I 
Hir T. Browne, Vulgar Errvurs, 

Av6rseness. s. Attribute suggested bv ! 
Averse ; unwillingness ; disinclination ; 
distaste. 

Not avoiding his company, or doing any thing of 
nrerseness, save in the very act of pimfaluncnt.- 
(*. Herbert, Country Parson, eh. xxv. 

Kubjeet we must be, whether wo will or no ; but if | 
wilhngly, thou fa our aorvioo perfect freedom j if un- 1 
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willingly, then is ou ravemmww everlasting miseiy. 
— Bishop Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, art. vi. 

The corruption of man is in nothing more manifest, 
than in his arersencss to entertain any friendship or 
familiarity with Cod.— Bishop Attcrbury. 

With from. 

Is it not commonly sloth rather than activity, an 
averseness from this rather than an inclination to 
any other employment, which diverteth us from our 
prayers*-- Harrow, Works, 1. 61. 

Afiplauding himself for Ills forwardness to all due 
reformation, and his averseness f man ail such kind 
of sacrilege.— Milton, Biconoclastes, eh. xiv. 

With to. 

Many inipotenelcs, or rather averseness tn good, 
are charged upon a natural account, which indeed 
arc the effects only of liabituul sins. Stntfh, Ser- 
mons, vi. 4*26. 

Some men have an averseurss (o it [dancing"!, and 
these it seldom becomes. — Felltham, Resolves, r.7U. 
b. 2. 

Aversion, s. 

1. Hatred; dislike; detestation: (sueh as 
turns away from the object), 

W'hut if with like anrsion 1 reject 
Riches uml realms V 

Mitfnn, Paradise Jleqainrd, ii. 4T.7. 

The aversion of (hsl's free is eonfnsioii ; the least I 
1 lending of his brow is perdition. - Bishop Hull, lie- 
wains. p. 24. 1 

With from. 

They hail an inward aversion from it. and were 
resolved to prevent it by ull possihlo means.— Lore! 
Clarendon. 

With men these considerations arc equally causes 
of despite, disdain or aversion freon others: but 
with (hid. so many reasons of our greater tender- 
ness towards ol hers. Bishop Sprat. 

The same adhesion to vice, and anrsion from 
goodness. will he a reason for rejecting any proof 
whatsoever.-- Bishop Attcrbury. 

With to. 

0 A freeholder is bred with an aversion to subjec- 
tion.- -Addison, 

Such wns his anrsion to toil, and such his ignn- 
ranee of affairs, t lint the very clerks who attended 
him when lie satu in council could not refrain from 
sneering nL his frivolous remarks, and at his childish 
impatience.— Macaulay, History of England, ell. i. 

In Hit* preceding extract it is just pos- 
sible that the to before toil may be the sign 
of the infinitive mood: in the following 
the construction is slightly ambiguous; 
since to may refer to object as well as 
u version. 

His passion for ceremonies, his reverence for holi- 
days. vigils, ami sacred places, his ill couccn led dis- 
like of tin* marriage of ecclesiastics, the unlent and 
not altogether disinterested zeal with which he 
asserted the claims of the clergy to the reverence of 
the laity, would have made him an object of anr- 
skoi to the Puritans, even if lu* had used only legal 
and gentle menus for the iilfniuiiicnt of his ends — 
Macaulay. History of Euylaiul, eh. i. 

With towards. 

His aversion towards the house of York was 'so 
predominant, as it found plurn not only in his 
councils hul in his lied— Bacon. 

With for. 

The Liicqucsc would rather throw themselves 
under the government iff the (lenoesc, than submit 
to a slate for which they have so great aversion.— 
Addisou. 

This aversion of the peoiile/or the lnfe proceed- 
ings of the commons might he improved to good 
Sir ft. 

2. Object of aversion. 

They look grenl pleasure'll! compounding lawsuits 
niiiomr their wighlHuirs; for which they wen* the 
aversion of the gentlemen of the long robe.— Ar- 
bnthnof. History of John Butt. 

SH Move and reason to one end nspin*; 
hiin their an rsiou, pleasure 1 heir desire. P'>i-- . 

3. Simply, conversion or change; trope. ( 

This addition of the words 'you nnd the rest.' is a . 
familiar figurative spmeh. called niiustroiihe, which i 
is mi an rsion of s|H*eeli from one tiling or person to | 
another.- Bishop Marlon, Episcopacy asserted, p. 
101 . . . 

[Tin- derivatives of over to are special in- j 
stances of a principle which demands atten- 
tion. The elements of averto are v trto~ 
turn, und a = from. Meanwhile, bo two 
notions are more opposite than those sug- 
gested by the words to and from. Yet we 
have seen that aversion is followed not 
only by from and for , hut by to and to- 
wards. 

The rule that prepositions in composi- 
tion, when followed by a noun, require 
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that noun to be in the case which those 
prepositions would govern, if they stood 
separate from the verb und as independent 
parts of speech (whether good or had for 
languages like the Latin and (Jreek). has 
no place in English; since in English there 
is but one case fora preposition to govern. 
$ Again, in un English sentence, the pre- 
position which enters into composition, 
and which (so doing) forms a compound, 
may belong to a language different from 
that which contains the independent pre- 
position. In the words Indore .us, a, though 
the equivalent to from, is by no means the 
same word. Hence, even if the rule just 
given held good, it would Ik* no rule tit ull 
to a person who knew nothing of Latin. 
A rerto, though made up of elements equi- 
valent to those which give tnrn-from, is by 
no means made up of the same. If it were, 
such an expression a< anrsion to would lx* a 

# contradiction in terms, and a tur nitty from 
to toil (the^nctiml translating of aversion 
to) would be un impossible expression. Yet 
it exists. 

The solution of this apparent paradox 
lies in the fact of aversion lieing a relation ; 
and, in the expression of relations, we use 
the word to. An aversion to toil is a feel- 
ing hostile to, or towards, toil ; an indis- 
position for toil. 

When we see aversion followed by to, 
towards, or for, we must remember that it 
means not only turnimj -from, but rejnuj- 
nnner, dislike, hostility , &e. The same ap- 
plies to other words. 

Further notices of this tendency for the 
general import of a term to overrule its 
eh n i "logical element will appear in the 
sequel. See Unconnected as followed 
by with.] 

Avert, r. a. [Lut.arrrto** turn away from.] 
Turn ii'idc; turn inf. 

I hi'M i'ch y<>u 

T* avert y«»nr likiiur :i iihuv worthy wriy. 

Tlum mi ii vvn leh. Sha!.tSf»ar. Keng ]a <w, i. 1. 

At tli'w. Tor tin.* hst tiim*. Oir* lift'. hi*i* h.-unl. 

Averts IhToys anil h:iir unwilling iIimimIii* brawl. 

Hr i/di n. 

When |M*n|ili‘lii*(mii tonspy I In* laNi-ho **.! nfurncli-s, 
whi'ii-upofi nil in utility was limit , thcii* hcarlu wen* 
ul I i i’ly a r* rft d from it . //on/,-, r. 

Even vut thruiM'Jvs oil’ from t In* opportunitii'S of 
prnscOyt ingot hers, by an rtiuy tln*m from llnircom. 
p:my .—Hr. II. Marc, thnvruiuent <>f th< Tangier. 

O Lord \ avert wh:il«i« vi*r evil our swerving niny 
threaten unto his rlmreli.— H<ndn r. 

JMvcrsity of roiij«i*lun*s inaile many, whose con- 
ceits averted from t ln*inM*lv« s lh<* rorliiiie of that 
war. lo lieeome emi'less uml serure. huattes. 

These nlfeelions e:irtM*v||y lix our mimls on (on], 
ami foreihly avert from us those things which are 
displeasing to him, and contrary to^ligiuii. Bishop 
Sprat. 

Thro’ thnideu’d lands they wild destruction 
throw. 

Till nralfiit pin\er averts the piiblic wik*. Prior. 

Averter. s. That which averts. 

.Inrt'Vs and purgers mud go together, as lend- 
ing all to the seine purpose. I i divert this rebellious 
humour | melaneholy , and turn it auoLher way. ■ 
Burton, Anatomy ef Melancholy, ji. 

Avirtevs must Is? used to the liver and spleen.— 
Ibid. p. m. 

Averting, part. adj. Turning away frnnt. 

('old, and averting from our neighbours gwHl. 

f Thomson. 

Aviary, s. [Lat. oviarium - place for aws, 
i.e. birds.] l'lacc to keep birds in. 

In a via vies of win*, to keep birds of all sorK tho 
Italians bestow vast exiienwr; including great, senn.* 
of ground, variety of hushes, trees of go si height, 
miming waters, awl sometimes a stove annexed, lo 
eonteni|>cr the nir in winter. Sir It. Walton, Ele- 
ments if Architecture. 

LiMik now to your aviary *. for now the birds grow 
sick of their feathers.— Evelyn, Kah ad rr. 

Yarn's a entry is stilllhi famous, that itjsi-eekow-l 
for olio of those notables which foreign nations n - 
ffionl .— A etelisun. 

The library, the niusHim, life aviary, ami Hr bo- 
tanical garden of Sir Thomas llroww*. weic rb in ■ l 
by Fellows of the Royal Society well worthy «•: a 

101 
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Avouchir 5 a ¥ i 1/ 

lo^pUgri^.^^ History qf England, 

The sumptuous palace to which I ho populace of 
London gave tho name of Dunkirk House, the stately 
pavilions, tltc flglifjonds,tliu deer park, and the oran- 
aery of Kuston. tin* more than Italian luxury of 
Ifain, with its busts, fountains, ami apiaries, , were 
among 1 the many signs which indicated wliat was 
the shortest n>iii l to IiouimIIchs .wealth— Ibid. 

Avidlouiijr. adr. Eagerly; greedily. 
Avidity. Obsolete. 

Nothing is more aridiously to Iw desired than is 
the sweet peace of God. -Jfci/f, On the Revelation , 
sign. 1). viii. . . it , , 

Arytlft'wnly wo drynkc the wyncs of other latules, 
wo bye up their friiites and spy res— Ar/and, New 
Year* Gift. sign. K. 8, b. 

Avidity, s. [F r.ucidite\ from Lnt. aviditas, 
from aviilux -igrmiy.] (irwdinnss ; eager- 
ness ; apiietite ; insatiable desire. 

In all which wo may see an inllnitu avidity ; and 
such as cannot lie satislled with any Unite object. - 
Fdhvrby, A (heomantix, n. Util, _ 

The ambassadors of tin* L’njie were received w€h 
court Huy. his gilts with aridity. -Mil man, History 
qf Latin Christianity, b. iv. eh. xi. 

How those largesses had liecn bestowed, none knew 
better than some of the austere mtriots who haran- 
gued so loudly against the aridity of Montague.— 
Macaulay, History of England , ch.cl. 

Avile. v. a. [Lat. vilis - vile.] Depreciate ; 
hold cheap. Rare. 

Being deprest awhile, 

Want makes us know the price of what we arilc. 

B. Jinutoii, Masque* at (burr. 

Much leas to del mum* and arilc, the excellent gifts 
of God. ■ Bishop Bedell, Letter*, Life, dr. p. 81k 

Aviso, v. n. Consider. Obsolete. 

Thcv stay’d not to arise who lirsl should liec. 

But all spurr’d after, fast as they unite tly. 

To reskew her from shaiuefull villnny. 

Npcnner, Faerie Quern, lii. 1, 18. 

Aviso, s. Advice; intelligence. Rare. 

All the lords 

Have him in that esteem for bin relations, 

Corants, arises, correspondence-* 

With this ambassador ami that agent. 

B. Jonson, Magnetic Lady, i. 7. 

Avisement. s. Advisement ; counsel. Ob- 
solete. 

1 think there never 

Marriage was manag’d with a more avisement. 

B. Jonson, Talc of a Tub, 1L 1 

Aviso, s. [Spanish.] Same as Aviso. Rare. 

I had yours of the tenth current ; and besides 
your aviso*, I must tliank you for those rich flou- 
rishes wherewith your letter was embroidered every 
where. Iluwell, Tetters, ii. 68. 

Aviso, v. a. Obsolete . 

1. Advise; counsel. 

With that tho husbandman ’gan him arize. 

That it for him was Attest exercise. /Spenser. j 

2. Consider; examine. 

As they ’gan his library to view, 

And antique registers for to arise, hi. 

Avocate. v. a. [Lat. avocatux , part, of 
aroco = call off, cull away ] Call off from 
business ; call away. Rare. 

Swing now all proceedings in England inhibited, 
the cause aroeatol to Home, Campcgius recalled, 
Ac.- Lord Herbert of Cher bury, History of Henry 

vm. p. m 

Avoeatlnf. part. adj. Calling off from 
anything. Rare. 

Their divrsture of mortality dispenses them fmm 
those laborious and avocatiug duties to distressed 
Christians, and their secular relatipns, which are 
lien* requisite.— Bnylo. 

Avoedtlon. s . 

1. Act of calling aside. 

Tho bustle of business, tho avocations of our 
sciihcm, and tho din of a clamorous world, arc impe- 
diments, -Olanrillc. 

Stir up that remembrance which Ilia many avo- 
cation* of business have caused him to lay aside.— 
Drydtn. 

God docs frequently inject into the soul blessed 
inquires tqyluty, and powerful avocation s from siu. 

2. Business which culls, or cull which sum- 
mnns, away ; employment. See V o c a t i on. 

It is a Hublnct that we may mako somo progress in 
its content illation within the time, tluit in the ordina- 
ry time of life, and with the permission or necessary 
1 avocatufhs, a mail may employ in such a contempla- 
tion.— Sir M. Hale , Origination of Mankind. 

By the secular cares and avocation* which accom- 
pany marriage, the clergy have fawn famished with 
skill in common life.— Bishop Atterbury. 


A VOT 

I was now a little in heart, as tho nnture of my 
morning avocation* had brought me into some sort 
of familiarity with the raw material ; and 1 was sur- 
prised to find how eloquent 1 was lieeoming on the 
hIhLo of tho India market— when, presently, ho 
dnshed my incipient vanity to the earth at once, by 
inquiring whether 1 had ever made any calculation 
as to the vnluc of the rental of all the retail shops in 
London.— Lamb, Essays <f Elia , The Old awl the 
Sew Schoolmaster. 

In most parts of Spain, the climate renders it im- 
possible for the labourer to work the whole of flip 
day ; ami this forced interruption encourages among 
the iicuplc an irregulnritysnd instability of purismc, 
whieh makes them choose (lie wandering avocations 
of a shepherd, rather than tho more fixed pursuits: 
of agriculture. — Buckle, History of Civilization in ; 
England, vol. ii. eh. i. 

Avocatlve. s. That which calls off from; 
flchortation ; dissuasion. Rare, 

Setting this ajiart, all other incentives to virtue, 
and aroeatirc* fnnn vice, seem very blunt and faint. 
— Harrow, Exposition on tho ('retd, 

Avocator f. adj. Culling off anything. Rare. 

'I he emperor communicated to the diet certain 
mandates, mi pain of the linn of I ho empire with 
avocatory letters annexed, against- the king of Great 
Britain, elector of Hanover, ami the other princes 
acting in emieert with the king or Prussia.— Nw«/- 
b It, History of England, h. iii.ch.ix. § 22. (Onl MS.) 

Avocet. s. Name of a (Jmllatorial bird: 
(Rmirvirost ra Avocotta). 

The nvocet is eertaitdy a singular looking bird, 
both in reference to its fa*ak ns well as its feet ; but 
it is also ns handsome as it is singular. The beak is 
curved upwards, is slender, pointed amt flexible, I 
having very much the appearance of u piece off 
elastic wlinlcfauie, mid is to tiic bird, l liuvo no 
doubt, a dclicato organ of touch; while tho senii- 
na limited feet seem only intended to support tho 
bird on soft minis, ns it never attempts to paddle or 
swim when out of its depth, but allows itself to llont 
along motionless. This bird is, apparently, mo 
ran* now t ban formerly. Yarretl, British Birds. 
Avoid, v. a. [from Lat. vita.] Shun; de- 
cline; escape. 

The fashion of the world is to amid cost, and you . 
encounter it— ShaArspcor, Much Ado about Nothing. 

The wisdom of pleasing God, by doing what ho! 
commands, ami avoiding wliut lie forbids. -Arch- 
bishop Tiltotson. 

Avoid, v. a. [from N.Fr. raider ; from Lat. 
vacuus empty.] 

1. Evacuate ; quit ; keep clear of. Rare. 

What have you to do here, follow P pray you, avoid 
the houw.—Shakcsntar, I'ariolanus, iv. li. 

If any rels'l should be required of the prince con- 
federate, the prince confederate should command 
him to avoid the country.— Bacon. 

lie desired to speak with some few of us ; where- 
upon six of us only stayed, and tho rest avoided tho 
room.— Id. 

2. Emit ; throw out ; void. Rare. 

A b*a«l contains not those urinary parts which ore 
found in other animals to avoid that serous excre- 
tion. -Sir T. Browns, Vulgar Etrvurs. 

3. Vacate; annul. 

How can these grants of tho kind’s be amided 
without wronging of those Ionia which had thuso 
lands and lordships given them V— Spenser. 

Many who luul followed the king in the war, and 
so made themselves liable to those penalties which 
the parliament, had prepared for them, and subjected 
them to, had Hindu many feigned conveyances, with 
such limitations and so absolutely (that no trust 
might Ih* discovered by those who bad power to 
avoid it) Hint they were indeed too absolute tube 
a r iidal by themselves; and their estates became so 
much out of their own disposal, that they could 
licit her apply them to the payment of their just 
debts, or to the prevision for their children. — Lord 
Clarendon, Life, ii. 807. 

Avoid, v. n. [from N.Fr. vuider- empty.] 

1 1. Become void or vacant. 

I Hlshopricka nre not included under benc(lce8 : so 
that if a person takes a bishopriek, it does not avoid 
by force of that law of pluralities, hut by the ancieut 
common law.- Ayliffe, Far ergon Juris Canonici. 

2. Retire ; keep clour of. Rare. 

And Saul coat the javelin ; for ho said, T will smite 
David even to the wall with it ; and David avoided 
out of his presence twice.— I Samuel, xviii. II, 
Avoidable, adj. [from Lat. vito - shun.] Ca- 
pable of being avoided, shunned, or escaped. 

Want of exactness in such nice experiments is 
scarce avoidoMe.- Hoyle. 

To take several things for granted is hardly avoid- 
able to any one, whose task it is to shew tho false- 
hood or improbability of any truth.— Locke. 
Avoidable, adj. [from N.Fr. vuider = 

: empty.] Liable to be vacated or annulled ; 
voidubfe. 4 


avoit 

Tho cltarters were not avouldbls far tho king’s 
nonage: and if there could have lawn any such pre- 
tence, that alone would not avoid them .—Sir M. 
Hale. 

Avoidance, s. [from Lat. vito * shun.] Act 
of avoiding. 

Both of tlmm [light and darkness] are mentioned 
with an intention or drawing in an exhortation to 
tluil purity which we should alfect, and the avoid- 
ance of all the state and works of darkness which wi- 
sh mild abhor.— Bishop Halt, Remains, p. 87. 

It is appointed to givo us vigour in the pursuit of 
what is good, or iu the avoidance of what u hurtfai. 
— Watts, 

Avoidance, a. [from N.Fr. vuider » empty.] 
r. Course by which anything u carried olf 
or uvoided. Obsolete. 

For avoidances and drainings of water, where there 
is too rnueh, wc shall speak at— Bacon. 

2. Act by which unything is uvoided or an- 
nulled. 

Avoulane o of an ecclesiastical benefice, is 1. by 
death, which is tho art of God. 2. by resignation, 
which is tho act of the incumbent. 8. by cemion, nr 
the acceptance of a liciifllco incompatible, which 
also is tho act of the incumbent. 4 by deprivation, 
which is the act of tho ordinary. 0. by the act of 
the law : ns in case of simony ; not subscribing the 
articles or declaration; or not reading tho articles 
or tho common prayer.— Bum. Ecclesiastical Law. 

A genealogy was soon framed by whieh Philip and 
his queen were brought within these degrees. Thi- 
ol MxiuiouM clergy of Franco, with tho Archbishop of 
llhcimsaL their head, pronounced at once tin: avoid- 
ance. or the marriage. The humiliating lidiugs were 
brought to lngcburga; she understood 1ml Inqier- 
feel ly , and could sciirecly speak a word of French. 
She cried out — ‘ Wicked, wicked France 1 Bourn. 
Rome l’ - Milman , History of Latin Christianity. 
b. ix. cli. iv. 

AvoSdor. s. That which, or one who, uvoid* 
or shuns any thing. 

GckkI sir, steal away; you were wont to lie a 
curious a voider of woman's company. — Beanmoiit 
ami Fit telwr, Honest Man's Fortune, iv. 1. 

Avoidloas. adj. Inevitable ; incapable of 
being avoided. Rare. 

Shu too, when ripen'd years she shall attain, 

M ust, of avoidhs * riirht, Ik* yours again. 

Dryden, Translation of Uvid's Metamorphose*, x. 

Tli.it uvoiilltss ruin in which tho whole empire 
would be involved.-- Dennis, Letters. 

Avoirdupois, s. and adj. [Fr. =* have the 
weight.] Of full weight : (specially applied 
to measures). T 

Proliably the Romans left their ounce In Britain, 
which is now our avoirdufmis mnur : mr our Troy 
ounce wo had clNOwhere. • Aebnthnot, Tables qf an- 
cient Coins, Weights, and Measures. 

Two of them [harvest mici*J iu a scaln weight'll 
down just one copia<r lutlf- penny, which is about tlu> 
third of an ounce avoirdupois-, so that l supposu 
llial they are the smallest quadrupeds in this Island. 
— White, Natural History of Sclbourue, let. i 

Avol4tion. 8. [Lat. avolatio , -onis."] Act 
of dying away ; flight ; escape. Rare. 

Tlu-so airy vcgctaldes arc made by the relicks ol 
phuital ciiiissivcs, whose avulntinn was prevented by 
the. coihIciiwhI enclosure. — tllanville, Scepsis Sckn- 
tijiea. 

St nuigcrs, or the fangons parcels alsiut candles, 
only signify a pluiious air, hindering the (isolation 
or tliv favillous iMirticles— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Er fours. 

Avo&cb. v. a. Affinn; maintain ; declare 
peremptorily. See A v o w. 

They boldly avouched (hut themselves only had 
tho truth, which tlioy would at all times defend.— 
Hooker. 

Wretched though I soem, ' 

I can pnalum* a champion that will prove * . . 
Wliat is avouched here. 

Shahspear, King Lear, v. I.. 

Such antiquities could have boon avouched for tbs 
Irish.— Siwnser. View of the State qf Ireland. 

You will think you made no oflbnoe, if tho Duko 
avouch tho justico of your dealing. — Shakespear, 
Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 

As a great public document, addressed to the 
whole Christian world by him wno aspired to bo tho 
first ecclesiastic, we miglit be disposed to question 
its authenticity, if it wore not avouched by tho fall 
evidence in its favour anil Ha agreement with all the 
events of tho period.— Mima*, History qf Jot in 
Christianity, b. iv. ch. vit. 

Avodoh. s Declaration; evidence; tes- 
timony. Rare. 

I might not this believe. 

Without the sensible and true avouch 

Of mine own eyes. Shakespear, Hamlet, i. b 

Avodober. s. One who avouches. 

This testimony did become an earnest avoucher 
thereot— Barrow, Sermons, ii. 2U. 



•AVOW 

Af^r> v. a. [from Lat. advoco » call to.] De- 
clare openly and without disjLMiiHc; proclaim. 

[To avow— avouch. Under the feudal system, when the 
right of a tenant was impugned he had to cull m|h)H 
his lord to como forwards aiul defend his right. 
This in the Latin of the time wns railed advocarr, 
Fr. voucher A garatUie, to vouch nr call to warrant. 
Thenastho calling on an individual an lord of the 
fee to defend the right of the tenant involved the 
admission of ail tho duties implied in feudal tenancy, 
it was an act jealously looked after by the Ionia, and 
adweare, or tho equivalent Fr. avouer, to avow, 
namo to slcntiy tho admission by a tenant of a cer- 
tain perron as feudal smierior Finally, with 

soms grammatical connision, Lat. advocate, and li. 
otiois or avouch, came to be used in the sense of per- 
forming the part of thn vouchee or person called on 
to defend the right impugned. -Wedgwood, Dic- 
tionary t\f English Etymology. \ 

His cruel stcpd&mc seeing what was done, 

Her wickod ways with wretched knife did end ; 

In death avowing th* iunocenee of Iier son. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it npou 
his own particular knowledge, or the relation of 
Rome credible person, avowing it upon his own 
experience.— Boyle. 

Left to myself 1 must avow, I Rtrove, 

From publick shame to screen my secret love. 

Dry den. 

Such assertions proceed from principles which 
cannot be avowed by those who are for preserving 
church nnd state.— swift. 

Then bias'd his smothur'd flame, avow'd and hold. 

Thomson. 

Be it avowed, when all is said, 

She trod the path the many tread ; 

She loved too soon in life. 

Jf. Taylor, Philip Van Artevetde, 
The Lay of Klenu. 

Aw&w. h. "[from Lat. voveo - vow.] Deler- 
mination ; vow. Obsolete. 

But here I will make mine avow. 

To do her as ill a turn. Marriage of Sir (Jntraine. 

Awiwable. adj. [from Lat. advoco - cull to.] 
Capable of being, or liable to lx*, openly 
(lectured. 

The pr •■•codings may tin a pert, nnd Ingenuous, nml 
candid, andarotctiMc; for (lint gives satisfaction and 
acquiescence.— Donne, Devotions, p. 2<iy. 

At6woL s. [from Lat. atlvoro - rail to.] 
Justificatory declaration; open declaration. 

He frankly coufeawsl, that many abominable nml 
detestahlu practices prevailed in the court of Rome : 
and by this sincere avowal, lie gave tx-nision of lunch 
triumph to tho Lutherans.— Hume, History if Eng- 
lawl, Henry Till. 

Av6wed. part. adj. [from Lat. advoco = call 
to.l Declared; without disguise. 

I was thine open, thine avowed enemy. Massinger. 

Av6wed| y. »dv. In an open manner. 

Wilraot could not. neowetlly liave excepted against 
the other.- -Lord (Uaremhn. 

Aviwer. x. [from Lilt, advoco ^ call to.] One 
who avows or justifies. 

Virgil makes ACneas a bold avower of his own 
virtues.— Dryden. 

Av&Ue. v. a. Pluck away. Hare. 

Who Realtor wealth, as though the radiant crop 
Glitter’d on ('very hough ; and every liouirh, 

Like that the Troian gather’d, once avals' d, 

Worn liy a splendid successor supplied, 

Instant, spontaneous. Shenslone. 

Avulsion, s. [Lat, avulttio, - onis ; from culms, 
part of vello *=> tear off.] Act of pulling oue 
tiling front another. 

Kparo not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but tlio thronging clusters thin 
By k iud avulsion. J. Phili ns. 

Tho pressure of any ambient fluid enn be no m- 
tolltgiblo cause of the cohesion of matter; though 
such a tiressure may hinder the avulsion of two 
polished suiwrflcics one from another, in a lino per- 
pendicular to them.— Locke. 

Awfaeneia. s. Notice ; fact of being mude 
aware of anything. Obsolete. 

I was in purpoce t o lane a wilf, 

Anil for to have woddwl without avyssness 
A fUll fliyro maydn. 

Payne and Sorrows if mil Marriage: 15th cent. 

Await, v. a. 

1. Exaect; wait for. 

Kven afl tho wretch condemn'd to low hia life, 
Awaits the tklllng of the munl'ring knife. Fairfax. 

Betwixt thn rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

Chief orth’ angelica guards, invading night. 

Milton, Paradise fxmt, iv. 550. 

Fifty thousand pounds a year, to which in strict- 
new of law he had no right, awaited his acceptance, 
tr he would onlg move to a greater distance from the 
country which, while he waa near it, could never be 
at rest.-Jfacoidof, History qf England, ch. xxlii. 


A W A R 

2. Attend ; be in store for. 

To shew thee what reward 
Awaits the good; the rest, what punishment. 

MiUun, Parmlisc Lost, xl. 710. 

Unless his wrath lie apprised, afi eternity of tor- 
ments awaits the objects of his displeasure. Hagers. 
Await, x. Ambush. See Wait, ltnre. 

And least mishap the most bliss alter may; 

For thousand jierils lie in close await 

About us daily, to work our dway. Spenser. 

Aw&ke. r. a. [from A.S. awacian , with 
awacodc in tho past tense.] 

1. House* out of sleep. 

Take hood lmw you imjiawn our person, 

How you awake our sleeping sword of war. 

ShnkeMjwar, Untry V. i. 2. 

Our friend ljuarus sloepcth ; hut 1 go that 1 may 
awake him out of sleep.— > John, xi. 11. 

2. House from nny stute resembling sleep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his hntd: 

An awak’d from the dead. 

And amaz’d he stares round. 

Drydcn , Alexander's Feast. 

3. Put into new nctiun. 

The spark of noble courage now awake, 

And strive your excellent self to excel. 

Sjwnscr, Faerie Quern. 

Aw&ke. v. v. [from A.S. utracou, with uu'oc 
in the past tense.] IJrcuk from sloop ; cease 
to sleep. 

Alack, 1 am «rrnid they have a leak'd-. 

And 'tis not done! ‘ Shakespear, Maibtlh, il. 2. 

I awakctl up last of all, as one that giitlicrelh after 
the gra|>e-gntlicrfni.— Ecelesiasticus, xxxiii. in. 

Aw&ke. adj. Not being asleep ; not sleeping. 

InmgiiiHLioii is like tu work belter upon sleeping 
men than men awake. Itacitn. 

('sires shall not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the gulden slumbers he would take. 

Drydcn. 

Aw&ken. v. a. and v. n. Same ns Awake. 

The feir 

Repairs lier smiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope. 

Awake. Arguntyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of 1 lns> and Snafu doth awaken tins*. JJiehs. 

The lsiok ends abruptly with his awakening ill a 
fright.- - Pope, Xotc in Tt tuple of Fame. 

Aw&kener. s. That which, or one who, 
awakens. 

Ktcrnul flames Income their first austkrnersi nnd 
men Is-gm to lx: wise when it is too \nU\— Bishop 
StilliugjUrt , , Sermons, j». 211. 

Aw&kenlof. verbal abx. Act of nwnking. 

Supposing the inhabit ants of acountryquitcsunk 
in sloth, or even fast asleep, whether Ufxm tlio gra- 
dual awakening and exertion, Unit of the sensitive 
mid locomotive fhcultics. next of reason and reflexion, 
then of justice nnd piety, the momentum of such 
country or state, would not, in proportion thereunto, 
become still more and more considerable.— Bishop 
Berkeley , Querist,. tot 1. 

Aw&nting. verbal abx. Wanting. 

There is no joy without the elan Uonuld, 

No battle wlien they are awanting. 

The Hook of the than qf Lixmoru, p. 93. 

Aw&rd. v. a. Adjudge ; give unything by a 
judicial spntonco. 

[Awartl. The primitive senne of ward is shown in tho 
Jt. guardarc, Fr. regarder, to look. Hence Fmv. 
Fr. exwanhr (answering in form to K. wren/), to 
inspect gixxls. and, incidentally, to pronounce them ; 
good nnd marketable; rswardeur, an inspector. 

( Hccnrt.) All award is accord imrl.v in the first place 
the taking a matter into nmsidcniliou and pro- 
noimeiug judgment upon it. hut in later times tlio 
designation has been transferred exclusively to the 
consequent judgment. In like maimer in U.K. the 
verb to look in i cry often round in the sense of con- 
sideration. dclflicrntinn. determination, award, de- 
cision.— IVetlgtcood, Dictionary t \f English Etyrno- 


A pound of that same mcrehniit’s flesh is thine; 
The court auai'ils it, nml the law doth give it, 

Shnkispear. Mi reliant of feuicr, iv. 1. 

Tt advances t hat grind business, and according to 
whicli their eternity hen-after will lx* awarded. - 
l)r. H. More. Decay of Christian Piety. . 

A church which allows salvation to none without 
it, nor awanls daiunal ion to almost any within it.— 

K&tisfoelirm for every affront cannot lie awarded 
by stated laws. Collier, Oh Duelling. 

When you liave pleaded, wo shall (itmm thn sheriff 
to impound a jury,-- Tryal ef Stephen Culkilge; 1081. 
(OntMS.) 

Tliis la tho feme which every man 
Award s to M* William from (flar Sgith ; 

An ardent, while-toothed, ready youth, 

Olio who for aught he did no er mourned. 

The Book of the Dean ofLttmre, p. 14. 
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AWAY {IK? 

Aw&rd. v. n. Judge; determine. 

T)i a unwise award to lodge it in tho tow'rs, 

A n oirring sacred. Pope , llomer' s Odyssey, 

Aw&rd. a. Judgement; sentence; deter- 
mination. 

Now hear th* awanl , and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beat deserves her lore. 

Drydtm. 

* Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expert an equitable award , where the judge is made 
a imrly—Ulanville. 

To urge the foe, 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair, 

Were to refuse the awards of Providence. 

Addison, Cato. 

As the war hcc&mc more imminent, more inevi- 
table, both ix'fore and after the rejection of the 
award in favour of the King by the acknowledged 
arbiter, I<ouis IX., the Pujie adhered with imiicrious 
fidelity to the King. - Hitman, History of leitin 
Christianity, h. xi. ell. iii. 

Vet ii perfectly dispassionate enquirer niny per- 
haps think it by no menus clear that the awanl of 
cxcculiuii was illegal.- Macaulay, History qf Eng- 
land, eli. xv. 

Actions involving mere questions of account are 
often referred to some competent person, whoso 
award is made a rule of courts and acted on.— A. 
Foublanqiu\jnn., How uv are govermH , let. IQ. 

Aw&rder. x. Judge. 

The just aifanlcr of vengeance ujxin those mis- 
creant wretches.— Harrow, Sermons, i. 2. 

The high awanlers of immortal fame. 

Thomson, Liberty, li. 

He had the Prefect in his pay; he lavished gifts 
upon the nobles; lie established his partisan Ptolemy, 
the Count of Tiiseiiliim, in all the old )hiss4>skiiis 
and rights of that house, so long the tyrant, at one 
time the awarder, of the Fa pal tiara, gave nini his 
natural daughter in umrriHgc, and so established a 
fnriiiidnbli* ciii'iuy to the Pope and a powerful ad- 
herent of the Kmperor. within the neighlxmrhood, 
within the city itself.— Mil man. History of Latin 
Christianity , h, viii. ch. xi. 

Aw&re. adverbial adj . On the guard ; ex- 

cited to caution; vigilant; in a statu of 
alarm ; attentive. 

Kre 1 was aware. I lmd left myself nothing but the 
name of a king.- Sir P. Sidney. 

Kre sorrow was aware, they made his thoughts 
hear away something else besides his own sorrow. -• 
Id. 

Temptations of pnuqxTily insinuate themselves; 
SO tluil we are hut little aware of lliciu, and less 
able to withstand them. His/mp A Derby ry. 

But Ant igouiis was u cure of his designs against 
himwir. mid of his ml rigucs wit Ii ( 'leojialra.— lti*ia>p 
Thurtiva'l. History of(,riiee. eli. I\ ii. 

let 1 think that the methods of discoveiy which 
1 have to recommend, though gnthcreil I'rem a wider 
sunvy of seieutitic history, Ixdli on to siilmvts and 
as to time, than (so far as 1 mu a wart) bus been 
elsewhere attemplisl. are quite as deiliiFe nnd prac- 
tical ns any others which have been proposed ; with 
the great additional advantage ol tx'ingthe metliiNls 
by which all great discoveries in ncicikn) have really 
been made.- B7icici ! l , Xu nun Organon runorutum, 
prefect). 

Aw&rn. v. a. Caution, llare. 

Now gnn tho humid vapour shed the ground 
With jiearly dew. and th I'arthes glixnuy slindo 
Pid dun the hrightnease of tlm welkin round, 
g/i’lint every liird anil ia'ast a war mil made 
To slirowil themselves, while sleep their senses did 
invade. Spenser, Faerie Queen, iii. 1U, 46. 

Aw&j. ado. [on ifay.] 

1. In a state of absence. 

a. Not in any particular place. 

They could make 

Love to your ilmw, although your face were away. 

H. JoHson, Catiline. 

it is iuifiosKihlc to know properties tiiat art' so 
annexed to it, that any or them being away, that 
essence is not there.— Locke. 

b. From any place or person. 

I liave a pain upon in,v forehead here.— 

Faith, that s with watching: 'twill away again. 

Sluikspt nr, Othello, iii. 6. 

When the fowls eaino down ii|h>ii the (urniM-s, 
Ahnihnm drove them away again, ttenesis, xv. 11. 

Would you youth mid lieuuty stay. 

Love hath wings, nnd will away. Waller, 

Bummer suns roll unperceived away. Dope. 
Away with. Take away. 

Away with this man, and release unto ns Barahbas. 
—St. Luke, xxiii. 18. 

If you dare think of deserving our cliarinx, 

A way with y uur sheephouka, auu take to your nrms. 

Drydtn. 

2. Let us go; begone. 

Aieay, old man ! give mo tliv hand ; away! 

King Iiear hath lost, he and in# daughter ta’en ; 
Give me thy liand. Come on. 

Shtumypear, King Lear, v. 2. 
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Awatwamj AWAY 

X way, and glister like fclio god of war, 

When no intendelh to become the field. 

Shakespvar, King John, v. 1. 

IH to the woods among the happier hrutea : 

Como, let's away ; hark, the shrill horn mounds. 

Smith, Phwdra and Hijipotitus. 

Away, you flatt'rer ! 

Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. 

Bow, Jans Shore, 

9. Out of one’s own hands. 

It eoneems every man, who will not trifle away 
his sr.nl. and fool himself into irrecoverable misery, 
to inquire into these matters.—^ rchbishop TUloUon. 

It is often used with a verb, and signifies 
to make uintt/ ivith anything by the act 
which flu* verb implies. 

He ploy'd his life away. pope 

4. Oil the way; on the road. 

Sir Valent me, whither away so Test ? 

$h>ik'tti>r,ir, Tim tit nth 1 ou n of I ’erona, iii. 1. 

Atctiu with, preceded by can and it nnjatirc. 
Endure; tolerate ; put up with. 

She never could away with me. Never, never: 
*he would always any, alio could not nl»i«le master 
Shallow. — Shakespcar, Henry IV. Part 11. iii. 2. 

The calling of assemblies, I cannot away with.— 
Isaiah, i. IS. 

Aw&yward. *idv. Older form for A w ay, in 
the sense of turning aside from a place or 
person. Hare. 

But ho, that kyng, with cyen wrothe. 
llis chert) [Dice] atcei wards fro mo caste. 

(lower, Confessio A mantis, i. 

Awe. r. a. Strike with reverence or fear ; 
keep in subjection. 

If you will work on any man, you must either 
know his nature mid fliahioiK and so hud him ; nr 
his ends, and so persuade him ; nr his weaknesses 
and disadvantages, hihI so awt him: or those that 
have interest in him. and so govern him.— Bacon . 

Why then was this fnrhid V Why, lint to awe/ 

. Why nut to keep you low and urn'oronl. 

Ilia worshippers? Milton. Paradise Lost. is. 7n3. 

Heav’nthat hath plac'd this island to giie law. 

To balance Europe, and her states t«» owe. H oller. 

The rods and ases «.f princes, an.' | ln*ir deputies, 
mayairo ninny inloolaslii nee; hut the fame of their 
goodness, justice, and oilier virtues, will work on 
more.— It ishop . i tlerhu ry. 

Awe. s. [A S. /v/c « terror.] Reverential 
four ; reverence. 

They "11 1 m* brought up idly, without awe of 
parents, without prm pts of mnslem. and without 
fear of olle.nce. - -S/jeitser, View of the State of 
Ireland. 

* This thought fixed iip-m him who is only to la* 
feared, God : and yet with a filial fear, which at the 
same time l»oth fears and lives. It was owe \\ it limit 
amazement, and dread without distraction -South. 

Wlwt is the proper awe and fear which is due 
from man to God V— AW vs. 

At which words lie turned almul, and l*imn to 
enquire again after liis ling's puiidimrs, nor would it 
pruWily have his'ii a siillieieiit cmiixi* for his wife 
that- she spilt them in his defence, had not some awe 
of the company, especially of the Italian traveller, 
who was a pei-son of great dignity, withheld his 
ram. - Fabling, Adventures of Just oh Andrews. 

» There the common sense of most shall hold u freyti] 
realm in awe, ® 

And tho kindly earth shall slumber, Inpt in universal 
law. T> mi u sou. hwksley Hall. 

It galled his soul to think that the kingdom which 
he nihal wiim of fur li-ss account in t lie world than 
many sLatcs which possessed smaller natural ad van* 
tages; ami lie listened eagerly to foreign ministers 
wiieri they urged him to assert the dignity of his 
rank, to place himself at the la-ad of a great eon* 
fish-racy, to heroine the protector if injured nations, 
and to tame the pride of that power which held tho 
('nntincnl in aw.— Macaulay, History if Faigland, 
eh. iv. 

{Awe. Fear, dread, reverence, and then transferred to 
tho cause of fear, assuming tho signitieatioii or* 
anger, discipline, e.hasliseuient. 

But her tiers servnut (Una's I, ion) full of kingly aw 
And high disdnine, wh'-unx his soverninc daiuu 
3o rudely handled by her foe he saw. 

With gaping jaws full grcily at him earne. 

A.S. eye, oya, rgisa, fi-nr, dread. I col. wgir, terrible; 
eegia, to be an object of wonder or fear ; mer wi/ir, I 
am onion'd, L am terrified: ogn, terror; ogna, to 
terrify ; ognar-mal, threats ; Gr. nyij, wonder, ayao- 
p<u, ayafugat, to wonder at, to Is- angry; Han. are, 
chastisement, correction, awe, fear disriplino. ‘At 
ataHi* under eons ace,’- to stand in am: of one ; ' At 
holdo i strung ave * to keep n strict hand over. Isl. I 
agi, discipline. Goth, ayis, fear ; agan to Fear; inay * I 
jan, oman, to threaten, terrify. Gael, ayh, fear, ' 
astonishment, am— Wedgwood, Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Etymology.] 

Awe-commMdlAf. adj. [two words rather 
than a compound.] Striking; with awe. 
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A Win AWN 

1&5E&S ZSESfitA Hard, ^rovtadal 

Surely Plutarko is wondnrfUll In confuting the 

Hpi curu , t Bn( i (ho nw jt opinions of 

Trewnesee of Christian j Religion, 34*. 


Aweftrj. adj. Weary; tired. 

I am aweary ; give me leave awhile. 

Shakespcar. Romeo and Juliet, ii. 5. 

Are you aweary of that title V— Wycherley, Love 
in a Wood, 

She only said ' My life Is dreary, 

My lire is dreary,' she said: 

She said * I nm nuHtary, aweary , 

And 1 would Dial I were thud.' 
f Tennyson, Mariana in the moated Grange. 

Awestruck, part. adj. Impressed with awe. 

I was aw-strurk, 

And, ns L past. I worahipl. Milton, V omits , 301. J 

The hinds Royal lias lioeome ft jilni-o of aice- ‘ 
struck Interjections, silent shakings of the head.-- 
Carlyle, French Revolution, pi. i. h. v. rh. iv. 

Liter writers have protected tho l'ope by miracle 
from am nttcinpteil assassination, and bowed tho 
awestruck exarch liefon* the feet of Martin. Hut 
Olympius was hastily summoned from Home to 
repel an invasion of Sicily by the Saracens, and died 
of flit little in that island. • Mihnan, History if Isttin 
Christianity, b. iv. eh. vi. 

Awful, adj. 

1. Striking with awe, or filling with reve- 
renec. 

So auful, that with honour thou may’st lovo 
Thy matt? : who sees, when thou art seen least wise. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. 377. 

I approach this* thus, mid gazo 
Insatiate; 1 I litis single ; nor have fear'd 
Thy awful brow, more awful \ bus retir'd, 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair I 

Ibid. ix. 537. 

2. Worshipful; in authority; invested with 
dignity- Obsolete. 

Know then, thnt some of iis are gentlemen, 

Such as the fury of iingovern'd youth 
Thrust from t In* com iwny of awful men. 

Shakespcar, Two Gentlemen of VemnaM. 1. 

3. Struck with awe; timorous; scrupulous. 
Harr. 

To pay their awful duly to our p resell re. 

Shakespiar, King Richard If. iii. 3. 

It is not nature and strict reason, hut a weak and 
auful revel cnee for antiquity, nml tho vogue of fal- 
lible men. Watts. 

AwftH-oyed. udj. [two words rather than u 
compound.] Having eyes exciting awe. 

Pun* and iiiidcfllcd li-mpi-rance, manly mul awful - 
eynt fortitude. — Hr. 11. More, Song of the Soul, 

mites, p. 47:*,. 

Awfully, adr. In an awful, or reverential, 
manner. 

It will concern n man, to treat this great principln 
awfully nml warily, Uy still olwerying what it cuni- 
niiiiiils, lmt especially wlmt it forbids. — South. 

All men will Ik? ready most awfully to dn-ad Him, 
unto whom they see primsN themselves humbly to 
stoop and bow— Harrow, Works, i. 3d. 

The lion awfully forbids the prey. 

Dry den, lliml and Panther, 301 

How shall 1 then attempt to sing of Him, 

Who, bight llimseir, in unemited light 
ln\ e.sled dis-p, dwells awfully retir’d 
From mortal's eye, or angel’s imn-r ken ? 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer, 177. 

Awfalneat. s. 

1. Attribute suggested by Awful. 

These objects naturally raise seriousness; and 
night heightens the awful mss of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horruurs upon every 
tiling.— A ddison. 

2. State of being struck with awe. Hare. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and 
awjidncss to tho divine majesty of God. —Jeremy 
Taylor , Rule and Exercise* if Holy laving. 

Awh&pc. v. a. Strike; ; confound ; terrify. 
Obsolete. 

{Awhape. To dismay ; properly, to take awfty the brent h 
with astonishment, to stand in breathless astonish- 
ment. \V. chicajf, a gust: I Ah. kwapas, breath; 
<»ulh. afheapjan, leel. kejln, to choke, to sutlocnte ; 
Goth, of h caption, I cel. kffna, to bo clinked ; Sw. 
r , choking, opf 


quaf, i-liol 
of nuglisl 


beastlyne* of the Epicures, and the awk opinions of 

the Rtoioks.— 5T * x ' - 

(Ord MM.) 

Awklj. udv. Awkwardly. Obsolete. 

They quitted their hands of this undertaking 
awkly.— Christian Religion's Appeal , p. 32, Lib. 1. 
(Ord M8.) 

Awknesn. «. Same as Awkwardness. 
Obsolete. 

Como, my child, I ace thou ftarest thou shall never 
get anything; but look not at thino own awkness, 
look at tho Lord's ease— Rogers, Naaman the Syrian , 
p. 87H. (T.) 

Tho skilfull cab worko much upon little, anil by 
his cunning overcome the awknesse of his stull'c. 
Trcwnesse if Christian Religion, 60S. (Ord MM.j 

Awkward, adj. Unhandy ; ungainly ; 
clumsy ; inelegant ; perverse ; untoward. 

And twice by awkward wind from England's bank 
Drove back again. 

Shakespear, King Henry VI. Part II. iii. a. 

A kind and constant friend 
To all that regularly olfernl ; 

But was Implacable and awkward. 

To all that interlop'd and h&wkcr'd. 

Butler, Hudibrns. 

Their own language Is worthy their earn; snd they 
are judged of by their handsome or awkward way of 
expressing themselves in \t. -lswke. 

An awkward slmme, or feiur of ill usage, liox a 
share in this conduct— Swift. 

Slow to resolve, but in ix-rfomiani-c quick : 

So true, tlmt ho wax awkward at a trick. Hryth a. 

It soothes the awkward squad of the rejected 
To llnd how very badly she selected. 

Byron, Don Juan, xi. 

Awkwardly, adr. (n an awkward manner. 

( Dnmetns mxldiug from tho waist upwards, and 
swearing he never know man go more awkward! y t r. 
work. Sir P. Sidney. 

When any tiling is done awkwardly, the common 
saying will pass upon them, (lint it was suitable to 
tlioir breeilimr.- -Lu ke. 

If any pretty creature is void or genius, and would 
ix?rfnnii her jKUt but awkwardly, I musl neverthe- 
less insist upon her working.— Addison. 

She si ill renews the ancient scene; 

Forgets the forty y ears ladwecn : 

Awkwardly piy, and oddly merry; 

Her scarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a iiiiiti lie laiight to hold his pen awkmirdlii. 
yet writes sullleieiilly well, it is not worth whih- to 
teneli him tin* accurate methods of handliinr that 
instrument. Watts, Improvement of the Mind. 

Awkwardneaa. s. 

Awkward. 

Olio may observe awkwardness In the Italiims, 
which easily discovers their airs not to be natural. -- 
Addison. 

AJ1 Ids airs of behaviour have a certain awkward- 
ness in them; but these awkward airs an- Morn 
awny in company. — Walts, Improvement of the 
M i ml. 

Awl. s. [A.S. tele.] Pointed instrument 
for boring holes. 

Hu which was minded to make himself a perpe- 
tual servant, should, for a visible token thereof. hn\o 
also his car 1 aired through with an awl.—lloukir. 


Attribute suggested by 


oppressive. — Wedgwood, Dictionary 

uglish Etymology.] 

Ah ! my dear gossip, answer'd then the ape, 
Deeply do your sail words my wits awhape. 

Both for because your grief cloth gn*at appi-ar, 

And eke because myself am touched near. 

Spenser, Mother llubberd'e Tale. 

Awbetls. adv. On wheels. Hare. 

And will they not cry then, tho world runs afpheels. 
— It. Joneon, Mastfues, Vision of Delight. 

Awhile, adv. See While. 

Awhit. adn. [see Whit.] Jot; tittle. 

Did Tie [GodJ And our sins laid upon the blessed 
Son of his love, of his nature? He spares him not 
awhit.— Bishop Hall, Remains , p. 181 . 


You may likewise prick many holes with nu awl, 
about a joint that will lie in tho earth.- Murium r. 
Husbandry. 

Awless. adj. Wanting resjieotfnl fear. 

Against whoso Airy, mid th’ linmateh'd force. 

The awless lion could not wage I lie tiirht. 

Shakesjuar, KingJihn, i. I. 

Tho tiger now hath seiz'd tho gentle hind; 
Insulting tyranny liegins to jet 
Upon tho innocent and awless throne. _ , 
1(L, R'whard III. it. A 

He claims the bull with awless insolence. 

And having seiz’d his horns, accosts the prince. 

Dryden. 

Awme, or Anme. s. [Ger. aton.] Gerntan 
measure of capacity for liquids, especially 
the Rhenish wines, containing 41 English 
wine-gallons. 

Your floating argosies, your awmet of wlne*^^ 

Awn. s. [? Lat. avena = oat. The style of 
the Avens is awnlike. The Icelandic ogn 
is a collateral form.] Bristle-like elonga- 
tion of the midrib of a bract, forming the 
beard in corn and other grasses. 

Tho pm 

J-HuU, Botany. 


grass] are Inordinately long, wavmg i 
aelioMo friugcil stn*mon*-Hull, 1 



' A W N I 

iwBlar. *. [Bee extract]. 

1. Cover spread over a boat or vessel, to 
keep off the weather. 

It should be observed that many of our sea terms 

' are of Low German origin. Awning is rightly 
traced by the Rev. J. Davie* to the 1*1. 1), havenung, 
from haven, a place whore one is sheltered from wind 
and rain, shelter, as in tliu loo of a building or huNh. 
Compare Dan. avne, awn ; and with respect to Lhn 
loss of thn initial h, which is very unusual In a Teu- 


surface of the leaf mid the stem, or by the | 
divergence of a branch. 

The part whore two branches diverge 1* called tho 
aril ; or, iu old boluiiicul liuigiiHgc, the, ala.- - Lind - 
lug, Introtluction to Jiotauy, h. i. eh. ii. 

Axillary, atlj. Belonging to the armpit; 
arising from the axil (in plants). 

The axillary artery is distributed unto the hand ; 
Ik-Iow tho cubit, it divideth into two parts.— <S’ir T. 

JW9 »I 1.... ••••HOI ft, n iiivii 13 n i,T UMiinuiki ui a iwu- n wlMH14 * y 

tonic dnrivation, Yj. average, Dan. hnmri.^.Wedg- i * frt,wne ’ 

wood, Dictionary of English Etymology.] Axiom. 8. [Ur. atiiojin ; from (i€<oiu - admit 


< Awwik a 
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Our ship became sulphureous* no decks, no awn- 
i*9», nor invention possible, 1 icing able to refresh 
us .--Sir T. Herbert, fetation of tonne yearn' Travel * 
into Africa and the Great Asia, p. 7. 

2. Covering, in general, to defend those wfio 
sit under it from the rays of the sun. 

Round the parapet- wall at top art; placed rows of 
square pillars, meant either for ornament according 
to some traditional inode of decoration, or to tlx 
awnings to, that hucIi as sit then* for the lienefit uf 
the sea-breeze may la* sheltered from the rays of the 
sun. Swinburne, Travel* through Spain, let. 2S. 


AXIS ’ AYE 

being the more marked and accompanied by the 
stronger sensations, give tho preponderating evi- 
dence, and the result is, tliat, when looked at through 
the pseudoscope, convex objects seem concave, and 
concave ones convex .— Herbert Sjwnccr, Element* of 
f Pa yehology, pt. iii. eh. xiv. 

Axlo. s. (Cylinder which pusses through the 
middle of tho wheel, and on which it rt - 
liitcs. 

And the gilded ear of day 
llis glowing arte doth allay 

n . . i In the steep Atlanlick stmtln. Milton, Comm, DO. 

Proposition pvidont atlA^etree. *. Same as Axle. 


Av6rk. i 


At, or on, work, 
rfms’ pause. 


[on irorA.l 

So after PyrrliL... r 

Aroused vengeance sets him new a work. 

Shakesjtear, llamlet, ii. 2. 

By prescribing tho condition, it sets un awork to 
thn performances of it, and thnt by living well.-- 
Hammond. 

Aw6rkinf. nde. In action. 

Long they thua travelled, yet never inet 
Adventure which might them n working set. 

Spenser, Mother HubbtrfTs Talc. 

Awif* adv 

1. Not in a straight direction ; obliquely. 

But her sad eyes still fast 'nod on the ground, 

Are governed with goodly modesty ; 

TliitL siiirers not one look to glance awry. 

Which may lot in a little thought unsound. 

Spenser, 

Like persTioetivos which rightly gaz'd upon. 

Shew nothing but eon fusion ; ey’il awry, 

Disliniruish firm. Shakes/war, Hi chard If. ii. 2. 

A violent tons wind, from either coast, 

Blows them transverse; ton thousand leagues awry. 
Into the devious nir. Milton. Paradise Lost, iii. tss. 

a. Asquint: (applied to vision). 

You know the king 
With jealous eyes bus look’d awry 
( bi his son’s actions. Sir J. Denham, Sophy. 

h. Unevenly. 

Not tyrants llorcc, that unrepenting die, 

.Not Cynthia w hen her nmntoau’s pinu’d awry. 

E’er felt such rage. Pope. 

2. Not according to right renson ; perversely. 

All awry, arid which wried it to Inc most wry 
course of nil, wil. abused; rather to feign reason whv 
it should he amiss, than how it should be amended. 

- Sir P. Salary. 

Mufli of the soul they tnlk, but all awry. 

And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 
All glory arrogate. MUton, Paradise Unit, iv. HI 3. 

Ax. v. a. [A.S. ncsi'an.] Older form of Ask. 

Therefon.* in thy eoneeyte nssago 
To axe God mercy, and keep his commandments. 

Flyrkr, Scornrr. 

Here of all my synues T axe Cod mercy. Ibid. 

Then for as much iis it is Fortune's guyse, 

' To gnumt no munno all lliyug thnt he will axe. 

Thomas More to them iJiaf xeke 
Fortune. (Ord MS.) 

Ax. 9 . [A.S. «ur.] Instrument consisting 
of a metal bend, with a sharp edge, fixed 
on a helve or handle, to cut with. 

As when a man gocth into a wood with his neigh- 
bour to hew wood, and his hand feteln th u stroke 
with tho ax.— Deuteronomy, xix. 

Abinteleeh took ail ax in his hand.— Jurigrs.ix.in. 

There stood a forest on the mountain's brow. 
Which Overlook'dihe shndod plains below : 

N o sounding axe presum’d these t revs to bite. 

Lwptl with the world : a venerable sight. Dryden. j 

His temper was wry different when he woke the 
noxt morning, w lied the oarage which lie lrnd drawn 
from wine and company had evaporate, when lie I 
w** alone with tho iron grates and stone walls, nnd 
when the thought of the block, the axe. and t lie 
sawdust rose in hit mind.— Macaulay, History tif 
England, ch. xvii. 

Axh ea d. t. [perhaps two words rather than 
a compound.] Head, or iron part, of the ax. 

A* ono was falling a beam, tho axhead fell into tho 
w»tcr.-2 Kings, vi. B. 


as a principle.] 
first sight, that cannot he nuwlc plainer 
' by demonstration ; established principle, to 
he granted without new proof. 

Axioms, or principles more general, arc such as 
this, that the greater good is to be chosen before tho 
lesvr.— Hooker. 

The axioms at Hint law, w hereby natural Hgcnts 
afc guided, have their use in the moral. -/<i. 

Their liflirniat inns an* no axioms; we esteem 
thereof us things unsaid, and account them hut in 
list of nothing .— Sir T. Itrowne. 

When monks or friars wen* I lie only men of letters, 
and monastic schools I lie only Held on which intel- 
lect encountered intellect, the huge tomes of Aqui- 
nas, and the more summary axioms of Peter Lom- 
bard, might absorb almost tin; whole active mind of 
Christendom. Mitman, History of Latin Christi- 
anity, 1). xiv. eh. x. 

The idea of space is exhibited for seienlille pur- 
poses, by the definitions and axioms of geometry; 
such, for instance, ns these the dMiuit ion of a riglit 
angle, and of a circle; the deliuilioii of parallel 
lines, and the axiom eniieerning I hem ; — the axiom , 
t hat two straight lines eaniiot inclose a space. These | 
dclinitions hit necessary, not arliitrary ; and tho 
axiom/ rar« mssleil as well list lie definitions, in order 
to express the necessary renditions which 1 lie idea 
of space imposes. The ilelinitimis and axioms of 
elementary geometry do not eumpletrly exhibit. tin* 
idea of spore. In proceeding to lie* higher gisunelry. 
we limy uiti'oilius* other additional and independent 
axioms ; sneli as that or Archimedes, that a curve 
line which joins Lun points is Jess than any broken 
line joining tin* same points and including the curve 
line. -Win ut It, \ or n in Organon renorat urn, *Jii, 27. 
Axiomatic, udj. R< 'lilting to an axiom. 

After the ileeline of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
many ermtron rairs arise louehing tin* truth and, still 
more, toiieliiug the axiomatic elinracter or the law. 

Sir II'. Hamilton, Jsigic, i. SH. 

In order to acquire any exact nml solid knowhslge, 
the student must possess with perfect precision tin* 
ideas appr<ipriate to that part of knowledge: ami 
this precision is tested by the student's perceiving 
the axiomatic evidence of the axioms Ijclongiug to 
each fundamental idea.— Who well, Novum Organon 
renorat urn, 17. 

Axiomitlcal. udj. Siimo as A x i o m a 1 i c. 

Hippocrates did wi ll to front his axiomatical 
exjMTimeiits (the book of Aphorisms) with the grand 
liiisearriages in tin* practice of most able physicians. 

- - Whitlock. Manners of the English, p. 100. 

That a conjectural critick should often he mis- 
taken. cannot lie wonderful either to others or him- 
self. if it Ik* considered that iu his heart tln*rc is no 
system, no principle and axiomatical truth that 
regulates subordinate position. - Johnson, Preface, 
to Sliakt spear. (Ord MS.) 

Axis. S. 

Axis). 

In the glades nml park-like openings, the spotted 
axis troops in herds as numerous ns the fallow-deer 
iu England. . . . And in journeys we feuml tin* ilesh 
of the axis and the muiitjae a sorry sulistitute for 
that of the pen-fowl, the jungle-rock, nml -darning* >. 
—Sir J. E. Tt munt . Ctyfon, pi. ii. eh. i. 

Axia. s. [Lilt, ttrin - axle.] 

1. Liiu*, ival or imaginary, that passes through 
anything, on which it may revolve. 

Hut since they sa\ .uu* earth* from luoru tu nmru, 
t in ils nu n axis is oblig'd (■> turn ; 

That swift rotation uiiM disperse in air 
All things which on the rapid orb apiwnr. 

Sir It. JUaekinorc. 

On their own ttxis a- the plaiHs run. 

And make at miee their eirele round I lie sun 
So two eoiisislent iimt inns net tin* soul. 

And one regards itself. Iilld one the w Imle. pope. 

The uioeit resembles till* earth iu Wing a solid, 
opaque, nearly spherical substance, appearing to 
contain, or to have (imlniiHil. active volcanoes; re- 
ceiving lient nnd liulit imm the sun. iu about tho 
Ramo (plant it ,v ns «*ur earih ; revolving on its axis ; 
composed of materials winch gravitate, and olieymg 
all the various laws resulting IV. nil that, property — 
Mill , System of Logie, On Analogy . 


\ well aa in the 


iTtS 2- lu Ofitii s. Hay pacing' through the j 

*““* v r ...... centre of tho eye. I 

Bill, by tliat ingenious instrument of Ifrnfrsaor 1 
Wheatstone’s invention -the pseudoscope -the last | 
two an* made to contradict each other. Tho mus- ! 
cular actions, by which the usual axes are luljuaUsd. 1 


5J 011 jypcrnatural at that time as 
days of Eliaha,— JBernffry, Sermons, p. 131, 

**}*• *• [Lat. axilla - armpit.] In Botany. 
Angle formed by the umon of the upper 


A'enerahle \rstor 

Should willi a bond of air, strong as the nxUtree 
On which licii v'n rides, knit all tho (in*eian ears 
Tu his experienc'd longuo. 

Shakesfieur, Troitus and f'ressida, i. 3. 
The fly Katnpou the luietree of the chariot-wheel, 
ami said, What a dust do I raise l—Jtacon. 

He saw a gn'Mler sun appear 
Thun his bright throne, nr burning nxletree, could 
bear. Milton , ( kb: an the Morning of 

Christ's Xatirdy, Si. 

Aj. [ A.S. tjm yea. — As a part of sjatTh 
this word lndonp* to tin* same ^roup as i/rs 
and no; these hoin^ words of a cluss'liy 
llu*msdv(*s, mid, according to the prin- 
ci pies of tlieqqvseiir writer, no means 
adverh-s, though often eulled so. It is 
snhniitted to the reader that tho best test 
for ascertaining what part of speech a given 
word is to he eonsidered, is to ask what 
place it takes in the construction of a pro- 
position. Now the adverbs only enter into 
propositions in conjunction with some other 
term; being for this reason called by the lo- 
gicians si/ucatrifonmutic , i.e. wonts which 
can only form a term in which an \ tiling i> 
predicated by being joined with something 
else. IV o can ray Hit fire burns britjhil'j. 
hut not. the fo r briyhthj, &c. 

Now yt s and no constitute not only term-s 
but something more, i.e. whole propor- 
tions ; bcinjr equivalent to it is so, and it is 
not so. Vet they are not independent pro- 
positions. They never stand alone. They 
tire answers to either questions or (uin- 
niands. As such they imply a proportion 
to which they correspond. This is their 
characteristic. They can form propositions, 
hut only when there is another to match 
them. For the difference between them and 
the conjunctions set* Conjuucti on.] 

1. Yes. 

Reti./n you thither?— 

Ay, madam, with (he swi first wing uf speed. 

Shakes firar, Alt's un It that t nds well, iii. 2. 
What wiy’sl tlimi ? Wilt 1 1nui Is* nf our consort V 
Say ay ; and lie the captain of us all. 

Series of Indian door (Corvus „ ,. W. ; JW 0V,n/< r.row iv. i. 

1 v 2. l'iVen ; yes, certainly, and more than that! 

Remember it, unit let. il make thee crest fUll'n j 
Ay, and aJluy tliiH thy abort ive pride. 

SliakesiMhir, fit ary 17. Part IT. iv. i. 
Ay. s. Word itself, by which, in Parliament, 
consent, when given by acclamation, is ex- 
pressed. 

Another was the late Biienkor Trevor, who hnd, 
from the chair, put. tlm question whether ho was, or 
was not, a rogue, nnd had been fumsl to prouounco 
thnt the Ayes ^ had it. -Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, V. IU. 

In tin* Commons members must Iki present and 
signify their wishes by saying * aye ' or * no.’ If the 
* lioes ’ an* iu the majority, tin* bill or amendment » 
lost ; ir the 'ayes' prevail, tin* bill proceeds, or the 
amendment stands part of it. A. Fonblanquc.jun., 
How we are gonmtd. let. 7. 

Tho Noes were n hundred and seventy, and the 
A ym only a hundred nnd sixty one. A nuttier attack 
was iiiude a few days later with no lietter success. 
The Noes were a hundred awl eighty live, the Ayts 
only a huudnsl and seventy live.-- Macaulay, His- 
tory if England, eh. xx. 

Ay I interj. Ah (noting complaint). 

Ay me 1 I fondly dream I Milton, Lyridas, Ml 
A ye. ado. [see Ever.] Always ; for ever. 
Rhetorical. m 

Alaa, my neolo we shall never meet ; 

Adue, adue, for aye. 

Not no. Gammer, we might it mide f 

if we knew where it Ihv. , 

Gammer Gurton's Needle, i. 5. (Ord MR) 
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And now in darksome dungeon, wretched thrall. 
Remodyless for aye he doth him hold. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, 
Either prepare to dio, 

Or on Diana's altar to protest. 

For aye. austerity and single life. 

Shakespear, Midsummer •Night'* Dream, i. 1. 
The soul, though made in time, survives for aye: 
And, though it linth liegiiming, sees no end. 

Sir J. Davies, On the Immortality qfths Soul 
And henrs the muses, in a Hug, 

Aye round about Jove’s altars sing. 

Milton, II Fenseroso, 48, 
The astonish'd mariners aye ply the pump ; 

No stay, nbr rest, tilt the wide breach u clos'd. 

A , Philips, 

This brute is much like a dog. greedy aye for 
stolen flesh. — 1'heBook qf the Dean of lAsnwre, p.108, 

Aye-aye. s . [see extract.] Cheiromys 

luudaguscnricnsis. 

Konncrat had both a male and female, which, on 
hoard ship, were fed on rooked rice. and lived oidy two 
months, lie obtained them from the West Onust of 
Madagascar, which ho afllriuod to be tho part of tin- 
island they inhabit. The natives of the East ('-oast 
di‘clured tlint his specimens wen: the tlrst they hml 
seen : and their cry of astonishment, ayc-ayr, on be- 
holding tho odd-looking quadruped, suggested the 
name which Sonurrat gave to it. . . llulfou, after his 
close examination of the skin of the aye-aye pre- 
sented to I he Royal Museum hy Konncrat, concludes 
that it is more closely allied to tfm genus of Ni|tdrrels 
than to utiy other. Ac. — Owen, Monograph on the 
Aye-aye. 

Aymee. s. The words Ay me ! united, and 
used materially. Obsolete. 

Aymees, and hearty heigh-hoca, 

Are sal lets fit for soldiers ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Bandura, i. 2. 
Cupid is the hero of heigh-hoes, fond] admiral of 
ny-viees— Hey wood, Love's Mistress. 

Sonnets from the melting lover’s brain, 

Aymees and elegies. 

w The Woman Hater , iii, 1 : 1007. 

Ayry. s. Same as Eyry. 

I should discourse on the brancher, tho haggard, 
and thru treat of their several ayrics.—l. Walton, 
t Angler. 

Azimuth. s. Sec extract. 

Azimuth is the angular distance of a celestial ob- 
ject from the north or south point of the horizon 
(according ns it is the north or south pole which is 
devilled), when the object is referred to tho horizon 
by a vertical circle; or it is the nnglo comprised lie- 
t ween two vertical planes, one passing through the 
elevated pole, tho other through the object.— Sir J. 
JJrrschil, Outlines of Astronomy, art. 11.13. 

The pilots now their azimuth attend. 

On which all courses, duly form’d. de|iend : 

The compass plac’d to catch the rising day, j 

The quad null a sluulows studious they survey ; I 


Along the arch the gr uluid index slides, 

While Pliwbus down tin- veil ic-ciivle glides, 

W. Falconer, The Shipwreck, i 
We have borrowed from the Arabians various us 
tronomical terms, as Zenith, Nadir, Azimuth, Alnia- 
cantnr. And these words, which among the Arabians 
probably lirlnrigcd to the llrst class of appropriated 
scientific terms, are for ns examples of tlie second 
class, invented scientillr t«-nm ; although they iliiler 
from most that we Imve mentioned, in not containing 
an etymology i*irn<N|Miiidiiig to their meaning in any 
language with which humpean cultivators of science 
am generally familiar. Indeed, the distinction of 
our two elnsses. though convenient, is in a great 
measure, casual. Thus most of the words we for- 
merly mentioned, hs pnndlax, horizon, eclipse, 
though appropriated teehnienl terms among the 
Greeks, are to us invented technical terms.— Whe- 
t/W/, Novum Organon renumfum. 

Azote, s. [Gr. « - not, - liva ; that which 
will not susjuin life.] Nitrogen. 

The Crucifrar and Fungi contain an unusual pro- 
portion of azote ; the Labinto? are the chief (gmrccN 
of essential oils, tho Kolnnero are voiy commonly 
linreotie, Ac.- Herbert Spencer, First Principles. 
Azotized. adj. Nitrogonizud. 

The temperature of our Imdy is kept up hy sub- 
stances which contain no nilrogcu, ami arc called 
ium-azotizeil ; the incessant decay in our organism 
is repninsl by what am known ns asotized sub- 
stances. in which nitrogen is always found. In tho 
former ease, the carbon of non-asotized food eom- 
liineswitli the oxygen we take in. and gives rise to 
that internal combustion by which our animal heat 
is renewed. In the latter case, nitrogen having 
little ntllnity for oxygen, the nitrogenous or azotized 
food is, as it were, guarded ngniust combustion ; and 
being thus preserved, is able to |M*rfonn its duty of 
repairing the tissues, and supplying tlmso lusw?s 
which the human organism ennslautlysufrcni in the 
wear and tear of daily life.— Buckle, History of Civi- 
lization in England, eh. i. 

The extreme rapidity of the putrefaction of azo- 
tized substances, compared with the gradual decay 
of nnn-azotized liodies (such as wood and the like) 
by the action of oxygen alone, he explains from the 
general Inw thnt suiwtnnna art? much more easily 
(iceomposcd by the action of two dill'cront ntliiiitics 
ujKin two of their elenients, than by the action of 
only one.— Herbert Sjwncer, First Principles. 

Azure, adj. [Pr.'uwr ; Itul. amrroj Blue; 
faint, blue. 

Like poinds round of marble clear, 

Wlicro az tir'd veins well luixl np]ieor. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

The blue of the first order, though very faint and 
little, may be the colour of Home substance ; and the 
azure colour of the skies, warns to bo this order.— 
Sir I. Newton. 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope. 


Ilia azure turbulent domain 
Your empire ou ns. Th om son. 

Mortal I to thy bidding bowed, 

From thy mansion in Lhe cloud, 

Which the breath of twilight builds, 

And the summer’s sunset gilds, 

With tho azure und vermilion, 

Which is mixed for my pavilion. Byron, Manfred. 
Azured. part. adj. Azure. 

1 have bedimm'd 

The noon-tide sun, called forth tlie mutinous winds. 
And 'twixt the green sea and the azuFd vault 
Bet roaring war. Shakespear, Tempest, v. i 

The proceeding and jiowcr of God, covering, from’ 
hiN heaven and azured throne, his poor children 
existed otherwise unto all injuries of weather' 
storms, mid tempests. — Harmar, Translation of 
* Meza's Sermons, p. 371. 

Come, serene lisiks, 

Clear os the crystal brooks, 

Or the pure azur'd heaven. 

Sir Jl. Wo/ton, ReliquUe Wottoniame. 

fto clear appeared u|xm the azured sky : 

A veil of storms had sluulowed Phwbus, • 

And in a sable uuuitle of disgrace. 

Bale ho that is y-cleped heaven’s bright eye, 

As though that he, 

Perplexed for L’lytia, meant to leave his place. 

And wrapt in sorrows did rusolvu to die. 

Ureene, I t oem. 

Azurlne. adj. Sky-blue, llare. 

Among tho stones of this myno, that is beat which 
is of a blewe or asurine coloure, lyko untoaiaphiro 
siul is commonly called I Apis lazuli.— Eden, Martyr, 

Gold which is foundo In tho mountains lyeth in 
order of vcyncs lietwocn quarry ami quarry joyuvd 
with the saydo azurine stone, and mixto therein.— 
Ibid. (Ord MS.) 

Azurn. adj. Azure. Hare. 

Thu azurn sheen 
Of turkis blue, and euu-rold green. 

Milton, Ct anus, 8'M. 
Azygous, adj. [Gr. A ** not, Z&yuv - yoke.] 
in Anatomy. Unpaired. 

Tile shape, Nize, and number of tho median azy- 
gous dorsal and anal tins, depend on the develop- 
ment ami grouping of the accessary and intercalary 
spines: the true vertebral, neural, ami hiemal spirit* 
give scarcely more indication of the nature or exis- 
tence of those tins, than tho neural spines in tho 
porpoise or lln-wlinles do of their not less essentially 
though more histologically dermal dorsal tin.— Owes, 
Lecture, * on Comparative Anatomy, led. iii. 

Azyme. s. [Gr. <» - not, Sepoj; - leaven.] 
Unleavened bread. 

Wo liavo shunned the olwcurity of tho Papists ia 
their azymes, tunlek, Sc.— The Translators of th* 
Bible to the Header. 
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B Thc second letter of the English al- 
• phabet. 

fifrom a battledore . To be unable to dis- 
tinguish a B from a battledore is to be 
without discernment or learning- Obso- 
lete. 

You shall not need to buy a book. No, scorn to 
distinguish a Jl from a battledoor.— Decker, Gull’s 
Hornbook, p. 23. 

For in this age of critics are such store 
That of a B will make a battledoor. 

John Taylor, Malta, Dedication, 
To the gentlemen readers that understand a U from 
a hattlndaar. — Id. 

Mmm. imitative sound , or interj. Bleat of u 
sheep or lamb. 

Tliercfnrn thou art a sliis-p.— 

Such another proof would make me cry ban. 

Shnkespear, Two GtntUmcn if Verona, i. 1. 

a B m. v. n. Bleat like a sheep or lamb. 

Or like a lamb, whose dam away is set, 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. 

- Sir P. Sidney. 

Ho la a lamb indeed, that baa s like a bear. 

• Shakespear, Coriolanus, iL 1. 
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B&bble. v. n. [Fr. babiller ~ prattle.] Talk 
inarticulately, idly, or irrationally. 

His nose was as sharp ns a |k-h and a’ babbled of 
green Holds.-- Shakespear. Henry V. ii. 3. 

The lad stretch'd out, 

Ami babbled for the golden seal, thnt hung 
From Allan’s watch, und sparkled bv the lire. 

Tennyson, Dora. 

Applied to inanimate objects. 

And |K>m u|Kiu the brook that halddes by. Gray. 

B&bble. u. a. Utter by babbling. 

Others (of the old philosophers] have gono yet 
farther, and bahbUd something of eternal life.- - 
Harmar, Translation if Baza s Sermons, p. 108 : 
1587. 

John had conned over a catalogue? of hard wonts; 
these he uwsl to babble Indifferently in all com) Allies. 
— Arbuthuut . 

B&bble. *. Idle talk; senseless prattle. 

This babble shall not henceforth trouble me; 

Hero is a coil with protestation I 

Shakcsjuar, Two Gentlemen qf Verona , I. S. 
Gome, no more, 

This is mere moral babble. Milton, Comas, 807. 

With volleys of eternal babble. 

And clamour more unanswerable. 

Butler , Hudibras. 


Tho babble, impertinence, and folly, I have taken 
notice of in disputes— Glanville. 

B&bbiement. 8. Senseless prate; empty 
words. Obsolete. 

Deluded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and de- 
lightful knowledge.— hCdton,. 


B&bbler. 8. Idle talker. 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a babbler. Shakespear, King John, v. - 
Tho apostle had no sooner proposed, it U> th" 
roasters at Athens, but lie himself was ridiculed w » 
babbler— Rogers. m A , 

Gnat babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trusfc- 
Sir U. // Estrange. . 

in those despatches lio sometimes alluded, run 
angrily, but with calm disdain, to the 
thrown upon his oonduet by shallow babbler*, kWh 
never having seen any military oiK-ration more tw' - 
portant than tho relieving of the guard at Umtci»| • 
imagined that tho cosiest thing ill the world 
gain gnat victories in any situation and against 
odds, and by stunly patriots who were > ronviiaw 
that one English carter or throslicr, whohsd '* 
yut loarucd how to load a gun or port a piko. wns 
match for any six musketeers of King Lewis s howw 
hold.— Mamnlay, History qf England* ch. llv. 



BABB 

ftut what he whisper'd, under heron 

None elm could understand ; 

I found him garrulously glvon, 

A babbler in the land. 

Tennimon, The Talking Oak. 

For government is a thing that governs, that 
guides, and. if need he, compels. Visible in France 
there Is not such a thing. Invisible, inorganic, on 
the other linnd, there is : in Fhilosopho saloons, in 
(Kil-de-Hteuf galleries ; in tho tongue of the babbler , 
in the pen of tho pamphleteer.— Carlyle, French Re- 
volution, pt. i. b. ll. eh. iv. 

B&bblinf. verbal abs. Anything uttered by 
babbling. 

0 Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy 
trust, avoiding profane babblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called.— 1 Timothy, vi. 80. 

aibbllng. part. adj. Prating. 

There Is more danger In a reserved and silent 
friend, than in a noisy babbling enmny. — Sir R. 
L' Outrange. 

a. Applied to tnammate objects. 

Chou, Greek in soul if not in creed, 

Must pore whern babbling waters flow, 

And watch unfolding roses blow. 

Byron, Bride qfAbydos. 
Her song the linlwhito swcllcth, 

The dear-voiced mavis dwellcth. 

The fledgling throstle lispeth. 

The slumbrous wave outwellcth, 

The hobbling runnel crispeth, 

The hollow grot replieth 

Where Clsribcl low-licth. Tennyson, Claribd. 

b. With the special idea of betraying a secret. 

The babbling echo mocks the houuds, 
Replying shrilly to the well tun’d horns, 

As if a douhlo hunt wore heard at unco. 

Shakrspmr, Titus Andronicus. il. 3. 

And had I jKiw’r In give that knowledge birth. 

In nil the speeches of the babbling earth. Prior. 

The babbling echo had descry 'd his face; 

She, who in other’s words her silence breaks. 

Addison. 

Babe. s. [Fr . pounce \ Lat. pupa = doll.] 

1. Infant ; child of either sex. 

Those that do teach your hi fas 
Do it with gentle liirtins and easy tnskH . 

He might huso chid me so: for, m good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakes, 'pear. Of hello, iv. 2. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her smiles. Drydcn. 

2. Doll. See Baby. 

Hut all as a poor pillar did he wend, 

Hearing a truss of trifles at his back. 

As bells, and bahts, and glasses, in Ins pack. 

Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar . Mag. (T.) 

B&bel. s. Confusion, like that of the Tower 
of Balicl. 

1 heard a hundred chi's, Tho devil, the devil ; 

Then rearing, hik! then tumbling ; nil the cluunlicrs 
Am a mere babel, or another licdlatn. 

Beaumont and Flelchtr, Tattle Thief. 

Tliftt babel of strange heathen languages.— Ham- 
mond. Sermons, n. COM. 

The whole babel of sectaries joined against tho 
church, the king, and tho nobility for twenty yean. 
—Swift, Roman-Catholic Reasons fur repealing the 
Sacramental Test. 

We havdseen what a lofty hnfal has l»een raised by 
this grand architect of mischief and confosiun, the 
devil.— South, Sermons , viil. lit. 

B&bel, or Bible, m n. Speak after the 
fashion of the builders of 1 label. Obsolete. 

Tliat pregnant rcJiquo of tho new world's ambi- 
tion. Babel by name: so called from tho event of 
that, liocause them their language was confounded. 
For no the Hebrews imitate by tho word babel ; a 
word which, in our mother-tongue, wo yet retniu 
from our Baxon allocators, aa they from Aakenalz; 
for when wo hear a man speak eon fuse illy we say he 
babies.— Gregory, Posthuma , p. 188. 

B&bwrlipped. adj. [see extract.] Thick- 
lipped. Obsolete . 

[From ba, the sound made by tlw collision of tho lips, 
mo fnrmod, Prov. G. bappe, the chopa or inoutn ; 
Fr. bablnes, the largo lipa of a beast; Sp. btfo, the 
lip of a homo, a person with largo lips, and for a like 
reason tho OK. baberlipped , having large lins.— 
Wedgwood, Dictionary (f English Etymology?] 

He was bytelbrowed and baberlupped, with two 
blory eyen .—Piers Plowman, p. VI. (R.) 

*ibery, s. Finery to plcuse a babe. Obso- 
lete. 

8° have I aeon trim books in velvet dight, 

With golden loaves and painted babery 
W w»ly boys, please unacquainted sight. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

•nbton. *. Same ns Baboon. Obsolete. 

1 am neither your Minotaur, nor your Ontaur, nor 
your Batyr, nor your hyama, nor your babion.—B. 
Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, 1. 1 . 

>&blsh, adj. Childish. Rare . 

. B he be bashful, and will soon blush, they call him 
1 babish and ill brought up thing,— JscAoai. 


B A C C 

Blblatftve. adj. Talkative, liarr. 

In community of life he was very jocund • neither 
to bablatiee with flattery, nor to wuust with moro- 
Hltle.- Pkilotmus. (II.) 

B&blatrlee. s. [?] Basilisk (f) Hare. 

O! you cockatrices and bablalruxs 
That 111 tho wismIn dwell. hwrinr. (11.) 

B&ble. s. Same as Bauble. Obsolete. 

Alennwhile my Moll, think thou said honorablo 
To lie uiy fool, and L to be thy bable. 

Sir J. Harrington, Epigrams, ii. 08. 
Bdbllal&ly. ado , In a bubbling manner. 

Rare. 

Is this tho roverenei* due to the Scriptures, thus 
• btiblishly to abuse them i—A rchbishop IV hit gift , De- 
fence, p. 2U2. ( R.) 

Babodn. s. [Fr. bnbouin ; Dutch, bavinan.'] 
Ape of the genus Cynocephalus. 

Youhnd looked through tin* grate like a geminy 
of baboons— Hhaktspear, Merry Wires of Windsor, 
ii. 2. 

Ho cast every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and Itccnme a baboon— Addison. 

A few years earlier his short neck, hiN legs uneven, 
tho vulgar said, ns those of a badger, his forehead 
low ns that of a baboon, his purple cheeks, ami liis 
monstrous length of chin, had been familiar to nil 
who frdiuenteil the courts of law.— Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, eh. iv. 

Bibj. s. Same aa Bubo. 

1. Child ; infant. 

The baby lieals the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 

Shakcspcar, Measure fir Measure, 1. 4. 

The child must have sugar plums, rather than 
make the poor baby cry— Locke. 

2. Small image in imitation of a child, which 
girls piny with ; (loll. Obsolete. 

The archduke saw that Perkin would proven run- 
nirate; and it was the part of children to Hill out 
about babies.— Baron. 

Since no image can represent the great < 'renter, 
never think to honour him by your foolish puppets, 
and babies of dirt and day.— Btshup StillingjL i t. 

Ruby in the eye. Set* P u p i 1. 

Or those habits in your eyes, 

In their crystal nunneries. Herrick. 

B&by. adj , After the manner of a baby. 

In such indexes, although small pricks 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at large. 

Shakes jn-tir, Trailus and Cressi-.la, i.3. 

Wliat is Ibis, 

That rises like the issue of a king, 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 

And tup of sovereignty f Id., Macfath, iv. 1. 

Thy dark eyes open'd not, 

Xor first reveal'd themselves to Knglish air, 

For then* is nothing lien*, 

Which, from the outward to the iuwanl brought, 
Moulded thy baby thought. Tennyson, Eleanors, 

1 pity kings, whom worship waits ujsm 
Obsequious from the cradle to the throne; 

Before whose infant eves the ilatt’rer bows, 

And binds a wreath nbout their babu brows. 

Cuu'in r, TMc Talk, 1. 121. 
B&by. r. a. Treat as a baby ; make u baby of. 
Obsolete. 

At Is'.sl it ! wealth 1 babies us with endless toys, 
Anil keeps us children tdl we drop lo dust. 

Young, Sight Thoughts, vi. 

B&bydout. s. Baby (in the sense of doll) 
made-up of clouts. Obsolete. 

And drawing inure the lied to pul her daughter's 
arms and higher part of the Imdy to within sheets, 
iNTccivingit not to bi* her daughter but only a baby- 
rluut to delude her .—Two Lancashire Lovers. 
B&bybouse. t. Doll's house ; miniature 
house, as ti toy. 

1 had nil eutin* set of silver dishes and plates, and 
other necessaries, winch in proportion to lliose of 
the queen were not much bigger than whut I have 
situ III a l.ondoii tuvsliop. for the fiiriiiture of a btiby- 
house. - Swift, Gulliver' * Travels, pt. ii. eh. iii. 
(Ord MS.) 

B4bjlab. adj. After the manner of a baby. 

Humbleness of spirite, bahyshe submission. — 
Confutation <f\. Sha.vton, sum. < •• A 1».: 13M. 

lie was t lieu so wenke, so infatuate, niul babyshe, 
that not only wvse men, learned men. and Ntrimg 
men, did set him light. but also yongo iniiydes, 
children, kc.—Balv. On the lied tat ion, mu. DU. 7. b. 

Ba cc ha na l. adj. [Ltif. bacebnualis — belong- 
ing to Bacchus.] Same as Bacchanalian. 

Vour solum ne and tuicchanal feasts. that yow oh- 
servo yoarly.— Crowley, Deliberate Answer, fol. 20: 
1587. 

Bfioohanal. *. Riotous person. 

Living voluptuous like a fanrfaraaf. 

Mansion, Scourge of Vtllany, iii A. 
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** A ^ 11 l HACllJCLOUSUir 

no* my brave emperor, iholl we donee now tho 
Egyptian bacchanals, and celebrate our drink : - 
Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 

What wild fury was there in tho heathen barrha 
nals, which wo have not seen equalled*- Dr. Jl. 
More, I leva y if Christian Piety, ii. 7. 

Roth extremes were 1 stilish *d from their walls, 
Cnrtluisinu fusts, and fulsome baevhanals. Pt-pf. 

*T was thus till luxury seduc’d the mind 
To joys less innocent, as less retlued ; 

Then gimius ilaiio’d a bacchanal , he crown'd 
Tin* hriinining goblet, w*iz'd the thyrsus, bound 
His brows with ivy, rushed into the Held 
j )f wild imagination, and there nsd’d. 

The victim of his own lascivious tin's, 

And, dizzy with delight, profan'd Hie saeml wire*. 

Cowper, Table Talk, J. 002. 

Baceban£iftan. adj. After the manner of a 
bacchanal, i. p. drunken and riotous. 

If I he one represents a religious or a bacchanalian 
subject, its companion represents another of tho 
sunn' kind -A. Smith, Of tho Imitative Arts. 

West-country lads, who drank ale. Ntuoked to- 
bacco, punned and sung Itacchanmlian catches tho 
whole evening. Grams, RecotUvtions tf Sheustonc, 
p. 15. 

Al. Chauipollinn, indeed, saw a vision of an ama- 
tory or bacchanalian song laughing under tho 
venerable veil of one l hieroglyph iesj ; but it is plain 
tliat ibis must have been an illuaiini.— C'miib, History 
oj English Literature, i. 33. 

B&cchant. s. One in a state of bacdiic ; 
frenzy. 

They attend every fesl i\al,aiid, placed in a restrum, 
sing during the repusi ; anil then, descending into 
the sal'Kin. dance a wind m p.intouiimi' Uillets .... 
lliey iijipear m a state of nit "Meat ton, anil are tbfl 
I bueataui* m a delu u;m. -Ii - . s, CycoukvUot, v. Ahne. 
3i.celwatc, s. L Ilnli:m, barrnutr.] Prii-stoss, 

| or like a primU^s of Bacchus. 

Men peer from wiiuliiws,— not women, IckI they 
j lie pn'ssud. Sight of Nights; Hacchantts, in tliesu 
ultimate Formalised Ages ! Bronze Henri looks o q 
from his Ponl-Meuf; the Mottarehio bouvre, Aledi- 
(■•ism Tuilerii's see a day Ijke none heretofore seen.— 

1 Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. i. b. vii. eh. v. 
B&ocblc. adj. After the fashion of the ritpq 
j of Bacchus. 

The barrhu'k orgia wore celebrated on tho tops of 
hills and desolate wild places.— Stukdcy, Palao- 
graphia Sacra, p. 39. 

B&cchieal. adj. Same as Bacchic. 

They [the Grecian sophists] raised up a kind of 
bacchu'ul enthusiasm, and transported their hearem 
with some honey words, si ft and eireiiiiuatu phrasex 
arid accents, and a kind of Dinging tones.— Spencer, 
Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies, p.78. 

pacclei. s. See Pikelet. 

j Bachelor, s. [N.Fr. baehtlier ; Lat. bm - 
calaure.us .] 

1. Knight of the’lowest order. 

King Richard 11. in the first year of his reign is 
said to have cnn»titu!cd eerlain persons to be of 
eoiniM'l to him: 1. Karls: 2. Haroiis; 8. Bannerets; 
and t. Bacln Iters. And in the iiistruunmt of Ins 
dejiosil ion the l.uwer Houm' of I'nrliumeul an* called 
also the bnchcU rs and eominoners of the land. Hut 
by bavin lent in those two places is to lx* understood, 

1 think, not the commons in genera] but knights; 

. i* and lo this very clay simple knights are stylist 
) m. knights liaehelers.- Hotly, History of English Conn- 
* cils and of Convm'ations, p. 35 1. 

2. One who hikes his tirst degrees at the 
university in any profession. 

Being a boy. now bachelor of arts, I chanced td 
speak against the pa\H\—Ascham. 

1 ap|jcnr before your honour, in behalf of Martiuus 
Seriblerus, bachelor of physic.— Martinas Scrib- 
lerus. 

3. Unmarried man. 

Sin ;h separation as may well bo said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. a 

ShakesjM'ar, Midsummer Eight's DreamTn. 3. 

The haunting of dissolute places, or resort to cour- 
tesans. are no more punished in married men tluui 
iu bachelors. -Bacon. 

A true |»aiuter naturally delights iu the liberty 
which Is'longs to tho bachelor's v*\uie.—brydeu. 

Let sinful bachelors their woes deplore. 

Full well they merit all they foci, and more. Pope. 

4. Spinster. Obsolete. 

AVe do not trust your uncle ; ho would keep you 
A bachelor still, by keeping of your portion : 

And keep you not alone without a husband, 

But in sickness. B. Jonson, Magne t ick Lady, 

B&ehelonhip. s. Condition of a bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can testify, • 

She was tlie tint fruit of my bachelorship. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VI. Part I. v. 4 

The third year of my bachelorship should, at once, 
both make an end of my mai utcuaueo, and, in ruspeu 
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)f standing. Rive me t capacity of farther prefer- 
uont in the house.— Bishop Halt, Remain*, Iffe, p. H. 

It must disappoint every render's expectation. Unit 
when At the usual time Swift claimed the Bachelor • 
jr hip of Arts ho was found i»y the examiners too de- 
ficient for regular admission, and obtained his degree 
aL Inst by special favour 5 a term used in thntunivcr- 
Kit v to denote want of merit. —Johnson, Li/* of 
Sirift. ((Ini MS.) 

Back. *. [A.S. bm\ htec . ] 

1 . Hinder part of the body. 

Part following enter, pArt ‘remain without, 

And lu.iiiut on others' hacks, in hopes to shore. 

Drydcn. 

Those who. by their ancestors, havo lieon set free 
fr-mi a constant drudgery to their hacks and their 
ih llii >. should bestow aomo time on their heads.— 
I.ocki . 

Turn the. bach . Go away. 

II is hack waa no Noonor turned, hut they returned 
lo their former rebellion.— Sir J. Baric*. 

Turn the back on one. Forsake him, or neg- 
lect. hint. • 

At tile hour of death, all friendships of the world 
bid liim adieu, and the whole creation turn* its hack 
upon him.-- South. 

2. Side of the hand which presents the nails 

and knuckles : (opposed to palm and hol- 
lou *). 1 0 

v Met bought love pitying ine, when be saw this. 

Gave me your hand, the hacks and palms to kiss. 

Donne. 

3 . Rear : (opposed to van). 

Hr might conclude, that Walter would lie upon 
the king*! back, ns his majesty was upon his —Lord 
Clarendon. 

4 . Place behind ; part behind anything. 

Trees art upon th chicks of eliininies do ripen fruit 
aooner — Bacon, Natural and Experimental History. 

5 Thick edge of a knife or sword : (opposed 
to the cutting edge). 

The budding-knife diners from the grafting-knife 
in linving the point ofBho sharp edge of tin* blade 
rounded oiT in the same manner ns is the. back or 
blunt edge of the grafting and pruning knives.— 
Loudon, Encyclupmtia if ( Saritcning , 21 11. 

Back and edge. Completely. Obsolete. 

By tho influence of a white powder, which lias 
wrought so powerfully on their tender pulse, they 
have engaged themselves ours back and tdyc. Duty 
Alimony, iii. ii. 1. 

Back. *. [see extract.] 

‘A seem <1 meaning of hark is n brewer’s vat, or large 
o|jen tub for containing lieer. The word is widely 
spread in the sense of a wide «»|** , u vessel. Mret. bar, 
a In Mil ; Pr. bar, a Hat wide ferrv limit ; Du. hack , a 
trough, bowl, manger, cistern, iiasin of a fountain,' 
flat-bottomed Ixmt, laxly of a wagon, pit at the 
theatre; J)nn. bakke. a tray. Of this the It. bacinn 
is the diminutive, whenco K. basin, ha son ; It. ha - 
ciuvtto,obacinet, or basou-shnjK'd helmet. — Wedy 
wood, Dictionary 0 / English Etymology. | 

Back. s. See Bat Obsolete. 

The other faee had wings -like a backe or flinder- 
mousR.— Knight, Trial 0 / Truth, fol. U. b. : 15‘JU. 
Back. v. a. 

1. Mount on the back of a horse. 

That roan shall be my throne. 

Well I will back him straight. 

Shnkcspcar, lhnry IV. Pari I. ii. 3. 

2. Brctik n horse ; trnin him to bear upon his 
back. 

, Direct us how to hack the winged horse ; 

Favour his flight, and moderate his course. 

Lord Roscommon. 

3 . Place upon the back. 

As I slept, methougiit. 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle hack'd, 

Ap|H>nr'd to me. Shakespear, Cymbrlhu:, v. 5. 

4 . Quintain; strengthen; support; defend; 
second. 

You tire straight enough in tin shoulders. you care 
not who ns's your hark ; rail you that hacking of 
your friends V a plague upon siirli harking! givo'nie 
them tluiL will face me. Shntasmar, Henry IV. 
PartT. W. t. 

A great malice, htek'd with a great interest, can 
have no advantage of a man. but from his expecta- 
tions (if something without himself. South. 

How shall we treat this bold aspiring man V 
Success still follows him, and hicks his crimes. 

Addison. 

The jMitrons of the ternary nuudicr of principles, 
And those that would have live elements, endeavour 
to hack llirir cxisrimcuts with a siwcinus reason.— 
Boyle. 

Factious, and fliv’ring this or t’other side, 

Their wagers hack their wishes. Drydcn. 

ghe came— Waltz came -and with her certain sets 
1 despatches, and u true gazelles ; . . . 
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Meiner’s four volumes upon womankind, 

Like Lapland witches to ensure h wind ; ... 

llrunck s heaviest tome for ballast, And, to back it, 
Of Ileynfl, such as should not sink the packet. 

# Byron, The Walt s. 

5 . Colloquial : ft8, ‘to back (i.o. ]iut back) u 
horse or cart.' 

Baok. r. n. Retire backward. 

Rack, ye kittled fiends ! 

Tho hand of death is on me ; but not ymm. 

Byron, Manfred. 

Baok. ado. 

1. To the place from which one came. 

Rack you shall not to the house unless 
You undertake that with mo. * 

Shakes iH ttr, Tinlfth Eight, iii. -t. 

Ho sent many to wok the ship Argo, threatening 
that if they brought not hack Medea, they should 
sutler in her stead— Sir IV. Raleigh, History of the 
World. 

Rack to thy native island miglit’st thou sail, 

And leave half-heard the mcluuehuly tale. Pope. 

‘ 2 . Backward. 

I’ve lieen surprised in an unguarded hour. 

But must not now go hack. Addison. 

I thought to promote tins' unto groat honour; but 
In, the Lord lmtli kept tins' hack from honour.— 
E umbers, xxiv. 11. 

Itul nl night I would roam abroad and piny 
With the iiieriiuiids in and out of tho rocks. 

Dressing their hair with the white sea-flower; 

And holding them back by their flowing locks. 

Tennyson, The Merman. 

Constrain the globe, keep back the hurtful wood. 

Sir R. Btackmore 

3 . Towards things past. 

I hail always 11 curiosity to look bark unto tho 
sorrow s of tilings, and lo view in my mind Hie be- 
ginning and progress or a rising w orld. T. Burnet, 
Theory of the Earth. 

4 . Iii return. 

The Indy’s mad ; yet if ’tworc , 

Shn would not sway her house, command her fol- 
lowers, 1 

Tnko and give hack affairs, and their dftqintch, 

With such a smooth, discreet, Hnd stable bearing. 

Shakes [tear, Tictljlh Eight, iv. 8. 

5. Again ; second time. 

This (Vsnr found, nml tlint ungrateful ago, . 

Wire losing him, went back to blood and ruge. 

Halit r. 

The epistles being written from ladies forsaken by I 
their lovers, many thoughts cuuiu/«ir4: upon us in! 
divers letters. —Drydcn. " 

B&ekarack, or B&okrack. s. [finch orach.] - 
Kind of Gorman wine from flic parts about , 

Bachurach on the Hbinc. I 

With hackaraek and nqiin-viUe. 

Butler, Uvdibras . . 

I’ll go afore and have the boil lire made, 

My II reworks, and flnpdmgniis, and good backruvk , I 
M ith a neck of little tislies to drink d< 

In hinlllis to-day.. U. Jonsuu, Ihpgar's Rush, v. ± 

B&ckblte. v. a. Censure or reproach tin; 
absent. 

Most untruly and maliciously do these evil tongues 
backbite and slander the snered ashes of that jh.t- 
sonage. - Spt nstr. 

1 will use him well ; a friend i* 111 ’ court is Is-tter 
than h iK'iiny in purse. Cm' his men well, Davy, for 
they an: arrant knaves, and will hackhde— Shake- 
spear, Henry I V. Part II. i. 1. 

B&okblter. *. One who backbites ; privy, 
calumniator; consurer of the absent. 

No lmdy is bound to look u|kiu his backbiter, or I 
his uiidmiiiiierjiia lx:truyer,or bis oppressor, as his j 
frieud.-iS'on/A. 

B&ckbitlnf. verbal ah*. Act, habit, or prac- 
tice of a Backbiter. 

J^st them bo deludes, envyinga, wraths, strifes, 
backbitings , w'liis|HTings. -2 Corinthians, xii. 20. 

\ouchsnfv it to main lain c 
Against vile Zoilus’ backbitings vaine. 

Spenser, Sound to Lord Buckhurst. 
Backbone, s. [two words rather than u 
compound.] 

. Bone of the back ; vertebral column. 

The backbone should be divided into many verte- 
bras for commodious bonding, and not to bo one 
entire rigid bone.— Ray. 

2. Watershed of a district. 

Drum Align or tho backbone of Scotland.— 
Chalmers, Cult tlouia. 

Backdoor. *. [two words rather than a 

compound.] Door behind the house ; privy 
passage. 

Tim procession durst not return by the wnv it I 
came; hul, lifter tins devotion of the monks, passed ! 
out at a biit'ktinur of tho convent.— Addison. , 

i'opery, which in so far shut out as not to re-enter 
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openly, is stealing in by the backdoor of otliehtn - 
Bishop Atterbnry. 

Booked, adj. Having a back. 

Iiofly-neek’d 

Sharp-headed, barrel-belly a d, broadly back'd. 

Drydcn, 

Bicker, ndv. More buck. Obsolete, run. 

\V ith that anou 1 wont mo backer more. 

Chaucer. (H.) 

BackfUler* s. Renegade. Obsolete. 

Oiiiim with many like backfalltrs from God fled into 
Kgypto.— Joyc, Exposieiun if Daniel, ch. li. (K.) 

laokfrland. s. Enemy in secret. Hare. 

Ki'l the rasllc'hs imporluuilu'H of talebearers and 
backfrientts against lair words and professions.— Sir 
U. I i Estrange. 

Far is our church, from iiieronching upon tho civil 
power; us some who are backfriends to both would 
maliciously insinuate.—, South. 

Backgammon, s. [ buck ** board or table, 
gammon game.] Game played with tebles 
and dice. w 

Therefore she disliked tho mixture of charier ; n 
backgammon, where it was not played for iimimv. 
She mill'd it foolish, and those' |H'oplc Idiots, w )ir, 
were taken with a lucky hit under siirli eirenin- 
Ktiinees.- Jsmib, Essays if Elia, Mrs. Hatllt's Opt. 
nions on II hist. 

Background, s. [pt^haps two words rather 
than a compound ] Ground at the buck; 
parts dimly seen j that part which is be- 
hind, and subordinate to, the principal 
figures, in a picture. 

But this object luid shrunk into tile background: 
even among llio religious, the eriMiding passion, by 
being diverted to less holy purposes, was well 111^11 
extinguished; it had begun even lo revolt more tli:ni 
stir popular feeling. Mil man. History if Luim 
Christianity, b. li. eh. vii. 

Backhouse, a. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Ituildiugs behind the chief 
part, of the bouse. t 

Their backhouses , of more necessary than cleanly 
service, us kitchens, stables, are cliuilx'd up unto hv 
steps. Can u\ 

B&ckpiece. s. Piece of urniour which covers 
the back. 

The morning lliat lie was to join buttle, his armour- 
er (ml 011 Ins oath puce beloie, Hiid his breast plate 
Ixliind.— Camihn. 

Backroom. *. Hoorn behind. 

If you have a fair prosper! backwards of ririli'ih, 
it may lie eouvenient to make backtvums the larger. 
Jt 1 ‘.en n, .\h chant* at Ext casts. 

B&ckiet. part. Pressed upon from behind. 

Obsolete. 

lie sulleivd the Israelites to Is* driven to the brink 
of t he sens, backset w ith riiumoh's whole power. - 
Audirson, Ex I H># it ion upon Benedict us, foL 71. b.: 

Backsettler. *. [two words rather than a 
compound.] One sol lied in the back, re- 
mote, or outlying districts of a country. 

'I lie words ‘ extirpnl ion/ eradication/ wen* often 
in the mouths or the English bach utUhrs of 1-eiu- 
ster and Munster.- Macaulay s Essays, Sir William 
Temple, 

Backside, s. [two words rather than a com- 
pound.] 

1. Hinder part of anything. 

If the quicksilver were rubbed from the backside 
of tlie speculum, the glass would cause 1 lie mum 
rings of colours, but more faint ; the pluniouiona dr- 
jx’iid not upon the quicksilver, unless so far a» d 
eneivases the reflection of tho backside of the glass. 
— Sir I. At i dun, 

2. lliud part of nil animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up » 
wall with her head downwards and her bucksaw 
upwards. — Add isou. 

into tin; clouds tho devil lately got, 

And bv llio moisture doubling much the rot, 

A medicine, look Lo make him purge and east. 

Which in short tiuit: began to work so fast, 

That he fell to ’t, and from his backside flew, 

A Mill of rascals, a rude ribald crew 

Of Imxv plebeians. Drayton, iv. I2v0. (Ord MS./ 

3 . Yard or ground behind u bouse. 

The wash of pnslureN, fluids, commons, moils, 
stnvts, or backsides, are of great advantage In uJl 
sorts of laud— Mortimer. 

No innkeeper, alehouse keeper, victualler, or tip- 
pler. shall admit or sutler any persou or |xt*uiw 111 
nis house or bnckeide to eut, drink, or play cards.- 
Archbishop Urtndul, Remains, p. 138. (H.) 

BaokaUde. v.n. Full off; apostatize; rdap^ 

llaat thou noon that which backsliding Israel naUi 
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done? She 1* gone up upon every high mountain, 

u ml under cveryVreen tree.— Jeremiah, Hi. 6. 

Baoktlider* *. Apostate. 

The backslider in heart shall be filled with his own 
wnyH.—Pruvtrbt, xiv. 14. 

aoknlidloff. verbal ah. Act of a back- 
slider. 

Their transgressions arc ninny nnd their back • 
sHdiugs nre ineninsed.— KiHinyberk, S 'ertmnu, p. IW4. 

i jod, who knows our infirmities. will neeept our 
sincere endeavours, though attended with imperfec- 
tions und backsliding s, provided we enmleinn our- 
selves for them, and strive to amend. — Bishop 
in/sriM, On the Sacrament. * 

taokslidlnr. part. adj. After the munner 
»f a backslider. 

They were no drinkers, but, one from professional 
hnhits, nnd another from a custom derived from his 
father, smoked tobacco. The devil could not have 
devised a more subtle trap to re-take n backslid - 
ing penitent. The transition from gulping down 
•draughts of liipiid (Ire to putting out innoeuoug 
blasts of dry smoke, was so like cheating him.— 
Lit mb, Essays qf Elia, (htfissions of a 1 >ni it hard. 

laokatairs. *. Private stairs in the house. 

I condemn the practice which hath lately crept 
into the eourt lit the barks/ airs, that some pricked 
for sheriffs get out of the bill. Huron. 

Used in tin* singular as an udjecticr. i 

He like a barkstn'ir minister at court, who, | 
whilst the reunited favorites arc sauntering in the 
iMslehanibcr, is ruling the roast in the closet .— Sir 
T. Vanbrugh, fa-lapse, il. 1. Q 
lackatand. ft. Support; something to fall 
hack upon. Obsolete. 

Little ayailcth outward wiimu except there la. 1 a 
sure stare mid n stedfast backstandt at lioiiic. Hall , 
Henry V/f. (II.) 
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violence, tho boat scheme of government a had one. 
-Pope. 

Thou mny'sl repent. 

And one bail act, with many dwtls well done, 

May's! cover. Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 25d. 

Thus will the latter, ns the former, world 
Still tend from Imd to worse. Ibid. xii. 100. 


Hla director therefore ought in my humble 1 
opinion, to have employed his lonlshin in publish- 
ing a book, wherein he should have affirmed by tl»« ! 
moat solemn asseverations, that all things wen- safe 1 
and well ; for tho tforld has ooiitmcusl so strong a 
habit of believing him backimrd.ihtd 1 am confident 

nine parts in ten of those who have nnd or heard of 

his introduction have alept in greater security ever 2. Unfortunate. 

!!\ 8hop ( ^ ,Sui ‘ ulnt l *~ | The sun his nnuunl course obliquely made, 

*n lb. ! **• «»» ™‘»A< ‘l 1 ® *■* , 

Vc 1 3- Hurtful ; unwholesome ; mischievous; 

B&ekward. 9. Punt stale. J Historical. pernicious: (wither). 

What ki'csI llinu 1 -lsc leading was had for his eyes, writing made bin 

> In the dark backtmrd or abysm of tit head nkc. -Addison. 

S/itikrsjnnr, Tempest, i. 2. j Bidder, udj. Comparative of Had. Obsolete. 


B&ckwardly. adv, 

1. With tlie buck forward; aversely. 

Like Xumid lions by the hunters chas'd. 


Though they do fly, vet baekwurdly do go 
"With proud aspect, disdaining greater haste. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Perversely. 

T was the first man 
That e’er receiv'd gift from him ; 

And doea he think so backwardty of me, 

That I'll requite it InsL ? 

Shakes /trar, Tinwn of Athens, iii. 3. 

B&ckwaxdneii. s. Attribute suggested by 
Backward; dullness; unwillingness; 
sluggishness. 

The tiling by which we arc apt to excuse our back- 
mirihuss to good works, is the ill success that hath 
Ihi-h oliscrved to attend well designing charities. 
JH shop A ffirbnr/f. 

Indeed, I am afraid. you will llnd a backwardness 
in the trade, to engage in a book which tin* clergy 
would Ik* certain tu cry down.— hit Id ing, Ada nluris 
of .Joseph Andrews. 


B&cksword. s. Sword with one sharp edge. , Backward*, adv. [see A f te r ward s.l Same 
Hull dreaded not old Lewis either nt htickswurdA na L J 

single fanlehion, or cudgel-piny. A r but h not. as tJECk W a r (1. 

Used as an adjective. “ ' 1, ‘ 

A pair of tongs, In it nut of joint ; 

A backsrord jmker wit bout point. Swift. 


Backward, adv. [ hack , u'curd - in the (lirec- j 
tion ot'.J I 

1. Contrary to forward. 

a. Ill space. 

They went backward, anil their fores were back- 
ward,— Ciemsis, ix. :!S. 

Tlicn darting lire from ln*r malignant oyos, 

She cast him backward as lie strove to rise. 

Dryden . 

Tin* monstrous sight 

Struck them with Jiormur backward \ but far worse. 
I'rg'd them lichind. Milton, Paradise J.ost, vi. N*i*J. 

That the Whig ministers had sold us to the 
Dutch: that the Tory ministers hail sold us to the 
French; tied the war had been carried on only to 
fill the pockets of Marltiorouyh ; that the peace had 
been concluded only to facilitate tin* return of the 
Pretender; these imputations and many nlltcm. ut- 
terly unfounded, or grossly i xaugeratisl, were hurled 
bnrhcanl anil forward by the political disputants of 
Hie hurt ceiitur y.— Macaulay, Essays, Lord Mahon's 
I Vdr of the SHcriSsi iu in Spain. 

b. In time. 

Thro’ many an hour of summer suns 
By many pleasant ways. , 

Like Hezckinh's hurl ward runs 
The sliadow of in v days. Tennyson, 

Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue. 
They have spread one of tile worst languages in >i» 
world, ir we looji upon it some reigns backward.— 

J ovkv. 

2. Prom abetter to a worse state ; perversely ; 

from the wrong end. ! 

1 never yet Haw man, ! 

Hut she would spell him lnu-kward : iT fair-foe’d. 

She'd swear the gentleman should lie her sister; i 
If lilaek, why, nature, drawing of an ant irk, 

Made a foul blot : if tall, u lance ill-headed ; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut. 

Shah spear, Marti Ado about Xothiug, iii. 1. 
The work went backward', and the more he strove ; 

T advance the suit, tl e farther from her love. 

Dryden . ! 

B&ekward. ndj. Iti the background; slow; 
dull; hesitating; unwilling. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our n:timi 
barkionrtl to engage with us in alliances.— .h/i/tam. 

« c are strangely back want to lay hold of this safe, 
this only method of cure.— bishop Atterbury. 

Htill hovering round the fair r.t fifty-four, 
built to love, unable to give o'er : 

A nrahlly that just nutters on the whig. 

Awake to buzx, but not ulivt to Hting. 

Hriak whore lie cannot, backward where ho cm. 

The teaxing ghost of the deiiarUil man. * v ' J T 

T . . jLit lMdy M. W. Montagus, f 

it open foils out that the backward learner makes 1 
Vo | “ n j Mjl1 mother wa y. -South. j 


In leaping with weights, tlu* arms an* first east 
hnckirards, and then forwards, with so much the 
gn*ntcr fons*; for the hands go backward ls*forr they 
take their risi*. - Ha con. 

To prove the possibility of a tiling, then* is no ar- 
gument equal to that wlucli looks backwards', for 
wliat has been done or siill'eivd, may certainly be 
done or siilfercd again. Smith. 

Baokwo6tUman. s. Occupant of the back 
woods. 

The project of transmuting the classes of American 
eilixens uml converting sailors mto backwoodsnu n is 
not too inniislinuH fur spis'ulai ors to coinriic and 
desire. Fish r Anns. p. lit. < 1 
Or sll men, saving Syllu tin* man-slayer, 

Who | cusses Ibrni life and death most lucky, 

Of the great names which in our faces stair, 

The (jieiieral Boon, bach intintsma n of Kenliieky, 
Was hapjuest amongst morlals any when*. 

Hyrou, Jhtu Juan, viii. ill. 

Backwodnding:. part. udj. 
from behind. i 

Hack-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

Sliakispuir, Mmsurcfor Measure, iii. 2. 

B&con. s. [l’r. hucouJ] 

1 . Flesh of it hog salted and dried. 

High, o'er the heart h a chine of bacon hung, 
flood old 1‘lnleineti seiz'd it with a prong, 

Then cut a slice. Dryden. 

Used either us mi adjective or ail element 
ill a compound. 

Philip was gross alike in all Ins appetites; bacon 
fot was the favourite food null which he gorged 

, himseli' to illness. -Frondt, llmtury of England, 
ch. xxxiii. 

! 2. Hog. 

i A young baron, or u fine little smooth horse-coil .— 

1 Spanish Tragedy. 

I ' Yes. yes. 1 have wrii you often nt fair: why, we 
have died! before imw, mini. I warrant you; yes. 
y«*s,’ cries lie. * 1 remember thy face very well. but 
Won't mention aw 1 more till you have seen tl 
tho’ I have never sold lias* a Ditch of such bacon as 
is now in the st.ve.’ - Fn Idiug, Ad venturis of Joseph 
A nd nws. 

Save awe's bacon. Preserve one’s self from 
being hurt. 

What frightens you thus? my good son ! says the 
prirat ; 

You murder'd, are sorry, nnd have been ronfi'st. 

O fother 1 my sorrow will scarce save my bacon ; 

For 'Iwiui not that I murder'd, hut that l was taken. 

Prior. 

But hero l sny tho Turks wore muoh mistaken, 
Who, hating luigs, yet wish’d to an re their bacon. 

Jiyron, Don Juan, vii. 42*. 

Bad. adj. 

Vicious : (opposite of good). 

Mont men have politicks enough to male, through 
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•ill, a*, it is. it may lie tictti*i\ mid, were it ladder. 
It is iml I lie W'HNl. - Lyly. Kapluns, i. 

B&ddeat. udj. Sii]»ei‘lulive of Bad. Obsolete, 
rare. 

The bnthhst nmonext tlie cardinals la chosen Pope. 
— Sir E. Sand i/s. State of lltliyion. 

Badge, s. [Fr. bugue - jewel, ring, ornament, 
mark.] Mark, sign, or cognizance ; token. 

But on bin Invest a Moody cross lie I Hire, 

The dear resemblance of his dying lonl ; 

For whose sweet sake that glorious lnulye he wore. 

Spenser. 

Then 1 appears much joy in him*; even so much, 
that joy could not show itself modest enough, with- 
out a badge of bitterness.— Shakispcar, Much Ado 
about .Xothiiig, i. I. 

Sweet merry is nobility’s true badge. 

Id., Titus A ndrmticus, i. 2. 
Let him Hot bear the hadgts of a w reek 
Nor beg with a blue table on his liack. Dryden. 

Tile outward splendour of his oilier is tlie badge 
nnd token of that sacred character which he in- 
wardly ls-ars.'- llishop Atlirbury. 

Win'll lie joined them, they observed that he had 
not the gold key which is the hi dye of the Lord 
riuiinlierlain. and asked where it was. — Macaulay, 
History of England, ell. xxiii. 

The lies of parly supi rsedisl the ties of neigh- 
lioiirhood and of IiIixmI. The momlsrsof the hostile 
fa* lions would scarcely speak to each oilier, or bow 
to each olhi r. Tin* women appeared at lb** Ue aln s 
bearing tlie bada,s of their political wl.-- Macaulay, 
Essays, Lut'd Mohais II hi* if tho SuvciSsiuu in 
S/i un. 

Badge, r. n. Mark as with si badge. 

Y* ur royal fatlier’s murden d. - 
O! by vib iin: 

'I lio«-.' of Ins i limnltcr. ns it sivm'd. boil done ’t; 
Their li.Mids ami faces wen* all budg'd with Idond. 

So w ere t ln*ir daggers. Shah sptar, Macbeth, ii. 3. 
Budgoions. udj. Without a badge. 

Whiles his light IhvIs I heir learliil llight can take. 
To gel some hiidythss blue upon bis back. 

llishop Haft. S, i tins. iv. .". 

Bddger. jy. (’oru-detilt r. Sir lust extract 
, it* next word. 

Doing injury Badger, s. [set* extract J Plantigrade 
i quadruped so called (Meles Taxus). 

That a brnck, or badger, hath legs of one side 
shorter than the oilier, is received nol only by 
theorists nnd unex)H>rieiieed Is lievers.but most who 
belmld them daily. Sir T. JU'uwnc, Vulgar Er - 
rours. 

( And as that l>ea.st hath legs (which shepherds fear, 
Yeleped a badger, which our lauibs doth tear), 

One long, flu* other short, that when lie runs 
F 11.111 the plains he halts, but when he vvous 
On craggy rocks or sleejiy hills, we sc* 

.None runs umre swill nor easier t han he. 

IF. Jtrownc. Hrilanma's Pastorals, \, k 
We am mil badgi rs. 

For our legs are one ns long as the oi lier. 

Lyly. My das. i. 2. 
The wild bull with his white mane was slid to lie 
found vvanderi ug in a few of the si.iithern forests. 
The badgi r made his dark and turtm-us hole on tin* 
side of every hill where tlx* copse wood grew thick. 
Tin* wild eats wen* fn'ipient ly heard by night wailing 
round the lodges of the rangers of Wliitllubury mid 
NeedwiMsI. Macaulay, History of England, eh. iii. 
[This wonl is used in two senses, apparently distinct, 
vi/.. in that of a corn-dealer, or carrier, one who 
bought up com in the market for the purpose of 
selling it m other places; and secondly, ns the mime 
of tho quadruped so called. Now vie have in Fr. 
bladier, a corn-dealer . . . the diminutive of which 
. . . would lH*6/ii(mri<.thi. > ae1uahh'sigiintioiior(l!o 
quadruiied luidgiT in the saine liingunge, which 
would thus signify a little corn-dealer, in allum-n 
doubtless tu hoiiii* of the habitsmf that imimal. with 
whieli tlie spnnul of eultivatlon bus made us Id tie 
familiar. . . . But further, there can Is* little doi.l.t 
that K. badgi r, whether ill the sense of a corn-deii ler 
or of the quadruiMHi, is din*etly ih*seeuded from the 
Fr. bliulwr, the corrupt pronunciation qf vvlm li, in 
analogy with soldier, solgcr, sodyer, would l»** 
bladgcr ; and though the omission of tlm t in such a 
case is a somewhat unfamiliaf eliangivvet many m- 
stances may lie given of synonyms differing only mi 
the preservation (or insertion ns the com) may Is ) ur 
. 16D 
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omission or nn I after nn Inttinl h or p . — lVtdg- 
irovd. Dictionary of English Etymology . J 

B&dger. r. a. Vex. Co/toi/uial. 

‘That a chili! would he li«»rn to you in n place like 
this V’ Haiti the doctor. ‘Hull. Imli, Mir. what does il 
signify V A little more elliow-roum is all we want 
hen*. We are quirt lieiv; we don’t get hulgcnd 
here; there's no knocker hen-, sir. to lie hammered 
at liy creditors amt hriinr n mail's heart Into his 
mouth.'— Diekcus, l.ittlc Ihirrit. 

Ih'efsb'iiks. sim^ures, ami pie’s fry, though they 
wen- taken llim* tiims n day. were not disgraceful 
in her line of life; hut that little thimblcflil of limn- 
dv. taken nfti'r mueli pressing and in tlx; openness 
nfirD.nl fellowship. went surely against- the era in 
with her. ' Whi n ime has to tie hadycml like this, 
one wants a tlmp of si »ui«>t liiiifr more tluiii ordinary,' 
she sniil at ln>t. A. Troll. > ih‘. Ur ley Farm. 

Badger-legged, ndj. Having logs of im- 
iM] Hill length, ns till 1 badger is vtllgiirly 
supposed to have. (See oxtniots from Sir 
T. Browne, W. Browne, nnd Lyly uiulor 
Badger.) 

* His body ernnkeil all over, ber-brilied, badger- 
legged, and his complexion swarthy. • Sir H. L' Es- 
trange. 

Badinage, ft. [Fr.] Trifling. 

When you (hid your antagonist beginning to grow 
wnnn, put nil end to tin' iti.sputr by souie genteel 
lniiliimga. Lord Chisfvrjlehl. 

Badfinerle. a. [Fr.] Same as Badinage. 

< ibsnlrte. 

The fluid of scnsihlc discourse is limited; that of 
jest and budinerie is infinite. Shcnstone. 

B&dlneur. s. [Fr.] Triflor. Obsolete. 

When you write rebuke him for it. as h divine, if 
you like it, or as n bad i nm r. if you think that inure 
elfcclmil. Tope, To Sivift, vi. 2.*W. (Uni MS.) 

Badly, nth. In a had manner. 

How gin's the day with us V ( » tell me, Hubert — 
Holty. 1 fear. How Hires your majesty ? 

Slot k( spear. Ling. John, v. R. 

Badness. s. Attribute suggested by Bad; 
want of good qualities, either natural or 
moral ; depravity. 

Itwnsimt your brother's evil disposition made him 
seek his death ; hot a promkiiiK merit, set a work by 
a ri'provenble badness in himself. Shakvspear, King 
Lear, iii. .*». 

Tj)eivis one eonvenienee in t his city, whieh makes 
smiie nmeiids for the badtuss of the pavement.— *4c/- 
dison. Travels in Italy. 

1 did not see lmw the badness of the weather could 
be the king's fllllll. Td. 

B&ffle. i \a. [N.Fr. be filer; Fr. bufouer = 
ridirule, jeer.] 


1. Mock; set up ns an object of contempt. 

Tie* erle bad the henmld say tlint the Scots should 
hatful him; which is a grrnt reproach amongst the 
Scots, uiul is used when a man is openly perjured, 
and they make of him un image painted, reversed 
with the heels upwa nls, with his name, wnnderiiiK. 
eryiiiK. and blowiiiK out oil him with horns in the 
most despiteful manner they can, in token that lie is 
exiled the company of all good creatures.— Bishop 
Hall. (WeilKJ 

First he his Itcard did shave and foully sherd.. 

Then from him reft his shield and il r'enversl, 

Ami blotted out lus arms with falsehood blent, 

And himself baffltd and his nrms unbend, 

And broke his sword in twain and all Ilia armour 
sjierst. tSix im r. Faerie Qmvn. 

2. Elude ; make ineffect.mil ; confound ; foil. 

They mode a shift to think themselves Kuillless, in 
spile of all their sins; to break the precept, and nt 
lb'* same linn* to ImlJlc the curse. South, 

Whm the mind 1ms brought itself to elosc think- 
ing. it may go on roondl.v. Kverv abstruse ]>robleiu, 
every iutneate question will not battle, discourage, or 
br-ak it.— Loch . 

A foreign potentate tn'uihles at a war witli the 
lhurlish nation, ready to employ aKninst him such 
reveille s as shall bajfle his designs upon their coun- 
try.- Addison, 

For frmhim's battle once begun. 

Bequeath'd liy hlis-ding sire to non, 

Though baffled oft is ever wou. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

The only effect ml caution for the protection of 
the ftimitun* is meesvint vigilance —the constant 
watching of every article, nud its daily removal fniiu 
place to place, in order to baffle their assaults.— Sir 
E. Tennent. Ceylon, ul. ii. cli. vi. 

1 am convinced that the most effectual mode of 
eliciting truth, is quite ditP-rent from that by which 
an honest, simple-minded witness is most, easily 
baffled anu confined. — It. Whatehy, Elements of 
Rhetor if, pi. i. eh. ii. 5 L 

Attempts to murder or to rob may 1 m», and con- 
stantly an*, successfully rested j hafflnl sometimes 
by the party attached, sometimes by the otflrerM of 
jnatiee.— Buckle, History if Civilization in England, 

*oL i. ch. i. 
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Baffle, r. «. Play false. Rare . 

L)o we not palpably Imffle, when, in respect to God, 
we pretend to deny ourselves, yet, upon urgent occa- 
sion, nllowahim nothing 7— Marrow. H'orks, i. 417. 
Baffle, x. Defeat ; evasion ; escape. Rare . 

It is the skill of the disputant that keeps off ft 
baffle.- -South. 

r J he nul hors having missed of their ftinis, arc (bin 
to relrcut with frustration and a baffle.— Id. 

B&ffler. x. C)ue who bailies. 

Kxperienee, that great baffler of speculation, as- 
sure* us the tiling is I«mi pi Risible, and brings, in all 
Hires, matter of tact to eonfiiln our suppositions.— 

hr. II. More, Govern mini of (ho Tongue. 

Baffling, part. udj. Canning disappoint- 

lllellt. 

nr i lie squadron of gun-brigs only one could get 
into action; tin* list wen* prevented, liy baffling 
rum ills, from weathering the eastern end of tho 
slit nl. Sonlhey. Life ifXHsoii, i. p. 12.1. 

Bag. s. [A.S. bmg. J 

1. Suck, or ]imicb, to put anything in: (as 
money, corn). 

Coiimii, away for Kngluml ; haste before. 

And, ere nur coining, mi* thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; llieir imprison'd angels 
Sri I him at lilierly. Shakt s/jear. King .John, iii. ,1. 

\Vh:it is it that opens I liy mouth in praises V Is it 
lint th,\ bogs and thy barns nix* full V- South. 

Once! we eoiifiNs, beneatli tin* patriot's clonk, 1 
Fiinii the crack'd bag the dropping guinea spoke. 

Pope. 

I.ivr on, (bid love us, ns if the seedsiu;iii, rapt | 
t’li.ill the teelllilig lianest, should liol dip I 

His hand inlo the bag. Tennyson. 

Were the discloMuvs of UiiOi fergotten. ill" eighty 
thousand pounds of scen t sen us* money disbursed 
in one year, t he enormous hrils'S, direct and indin'et. 
Seymour's silt pet re eon I met. Leeds's bags of gold V ■ - 
Mara n lay, History of England . ell. xxiii. 

(lice the bap. (Mica! ; deceive. ( 'allotjuial. [ 

You shall have those curses which lielmig to your 
craft : you shall Is 1 light-fooled to travel furrc.lighl- 
w it ted upon e\i'iy small oeensiou l*» gin your master 
the bag. Grun, (pi ip for a Courtier. 

2. Ornamental purse of >ilk tied to men’s j 
hair. 

We saw a young fellmv riding towards us Hill gal- 
lop. m iih a huh wig ami black silken hag lied tu it.— 
Addison . 

:!. Thut part, of animals in which some par- 
ticular juices are eonttiined. 

No morl*— no nion* oh ! never more on nm 

The freshness of the heart enn fall like dew, 

Which mil iff all the lovely tilings we hid 

F! A I rods cuiolioris l>enitlil‘ul and new, 
liivinl in our bosoms like the bag o’ the bee. 

Byron, Don Juan, i. 21 1. 
Tbe swelling poison of tho several wets, 

Which, wanting vent, tho nation's health infects. 
Shall burst its tmg. DrytUn. 

Sing on, sing on, for l can ne'er 1m* cloy’d : 

So may tliy eowa their burden'd bags distend. Id. 
Bag. r. a. 

1. Put into a btiff. Collntptiul. 

lions ought not to lai fmyg'd up hot.— Mortimer. 

2. Mutlic; swell. Rare. 

How doth an unwelcome dropsy bagae up the 
eyes, mid misshape the flux* and Imdy, with uimlcas- 
ing nnd unkindly Uunvun'. Bishop Hall, Works, 

ii. -10M. 

Bar. v. a. Cut peusc : (which are not said 
to be reaped or mown, but buyged). Pro- 
bably provincial. 

They cannot mnwc it with a scythe, but they cut 
it with such n hook on they doe bagge pwwc with. - 
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2. Goods of any kind to bo carried away. 

An usual practice it Is of Hatnn, to cant heaps of 
worldly baggage in our way, that, whilst wo desire 
to heap up gold or dust, wo may lie brought at the 
length tu esteem vilely that spiritual blios.— Hooker, 
Etymon 11. upon Pride, Works, 6*7. 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered 
to send a couple of her footmen for my soil's bag. 
gage.- Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefleid, cli. xx. 

Our way now lay over the mountains, which are 
not. to be piiNscd by climbing them directly, but by 
traversing, so tlint as we went forward we saw our 
Imggage following below in a direction exactly emi. 
trary.— hr. Johnson, 2b Mrs. Thrale , Sept, -t, ITT;:. 
(Ord MS.) 


Ray and baggage. Everything. 
HoJaliella designed, when his affair 


it with such n hook as they doe bagge pease with.— 
Aubny, Witts. MS. (II.) 

Bag. v. n. 

1. Swell like a full hug. 

The skill seemed much contracted, yet it bagged, 
mul li;ul a porringer full of matter in it.— Wiseman. 

2. Conceive it child. Obsolete. 

Then Venus shortly bagged and 
Krc long was Cupid bred. 

Warner, Albion's England, vi. 148. 
Bagatelle, s. [Fr.] Trifle; thing of no 
importance. 

Heaps of hair rings nud cypher'd seals ; 

Rich t rillen, wrious bagatelles. Prior, 

B&grage. s. [from Fr. bayage .] 

1. Furniture and utensils of an army. 

Tin* army was an hundred nnd seventy thousand 
footmen, ami twelve Ihoujmnd horsemen, bcaido the 
baggage. Judith, vii. 2. 

Kiefies an* t he baggage of virtue j they cannot ho 
* span'll, nor left behind, but they hinder the march. 
-Bacon. 

They were probably always in readiness, nnd 
carried among the baggage of the army.— Addison, 
Travels in Italy. 


HoJalx'lla designed, when his affairs grow desjie- 
rate in Kgypt, to iKU'k up bag and baggage, aud sui 
for I Inly. A rbutlinot. 

B&grage. s. [from Itul. bagoscia.'] Worth- 
less woman. 

A spark of indignation did rise in her, not to suffer 
Kiieh a baggage, to win away any thing of hers.* -Sir 
P. Sidney. 

When this baggage meets with a man who 
vanity to credit relations, she turns him toaccoun'i. 
-Spectator. 

B&ffgater. s. Ono who looks after the b»^- 
gugo ; cum p- follower. Rare. 

Tho whole eiuup lied ainain.tho victuallers nud 
haggagers forsaking their camps and running nil 
away for very ft*ar .™ Sir W. Raleigh, History of the 
World, l». iii. c#. § .1. (Rich.) 

Bagged, port. odj. Loath'd us with a bag. 
Run*. 

Like a bee happ'd with his honey’d venom. 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden , Eon Scbastiaa. 
B&gging. part. adj. Hanging us bugs ; lull 
as bags. Obsolete, ran.. 

Two kids that in the valley stray'd, 

I found hv chance, ami to my fold convey tl : 

They drum t wo bagging udders every day. Dryib n. 
Bagnio, s. [Itul. bngno- hath.] House lor 
bathing ; brothel. 

I lmve known two instances of malignant fryers 
produced liy the hot air of a bagnio .-- .1 rbulhio t. 
Effects of Air on Human Rodim. 

B&ffplpe.'#. Kind of wind instrument. 

No banners but shirts, with Homo Imd bagpipes 
instead of drum and life.-- Sir P. Sidney. 

Some men there an* love not a gaping pig; 

Some IhiiL are mavl if they Im'IioIiI a eat ; 

And others, when the bagpijte sings i' lli' nose, 
Uiiimot euutaiii their urine. 

Shnktspvar, Merchant of Vrnirt, iv. 
Ho heard a bagpipe, anil saw a general mnmaird 
with tlw* tumid.— Addison, Freeholder. 
B&gpiper. s. One who plays on it bagpipe. 
Some that will evermore jas-p tlmi’ their eyes, 
And laugh, like irnrnds, at a bag pi /nr. 

Shakespiar, Merchant of Vl nice, i. I. 

Bag wig. s. Kind of wig. 

The ringlet periwig of the Restoration soon .■nn- 

i ditied into the tasteless fashimi of the eanma'L 
ffarlliorougli wigs, which were in turn suceectN i»v 
tho endless barbarisms of perukes, Img-wigs, lie- 
wigs, eniinon-wigs, nnd hob-wigs, which, for lin n- 
than n century ami a quarter, curindun d the conn- 
teiiancesof Lnglish gentlemen. Agnes Strickland, 
Lives of flu Qulchs of England, Cat ha ritu dr lira, 
gansa. 

Balgne. v. a. [Fr. baigtier.] Drench; snak. 
See Bain. Obsolete. 

The women forslow not to baigne them. wiUm 
they plead their heels, with a wunnpcrhiuiclluui 
Jiigurth found in tho dungeon. ■ Can-w, SHrn i, ■/ 
Cornwall. 

Bail. s. See extract. 

Bail is also used in the sense of post or bar. The 
Ijails wen* the advanced jiosts set up outside the 
solid defences of a town. Fr. bailie, tuirner, ml- 
vaneeil gnte of a city, )iallssade, barricade. ( Roque- 
fort.) It is probably tho same wont ta paling 
jjrIc. Fr. balises, llnger-posts. i>osts stuck up In a 
river to mark the passage. IkitU, tiarrijro (H« , " r ‘ 1 : 
Hale, poNte, ratrauchement ; revenir rt ms halts, m 
return to one’s pout, at tho game of puss in u" 
corner, or cricket. HeneO, tho baits at cricket , pro* 
IKTly tho wicketa thomsolvos, but now tbe litiit 
sticks at tho iop. -Wvdgwood, Dictionary of 
lish Etymology. _ 

Bail. s. [from Lat bnjmus . j Freeing «»r 

setting at liberty, under security taken l" 1 
his appearance, of one arrestw or uni' 11 ' 
soiled ; security; surety. 

[The Lat. bajnlus, a bearer, was applfrri in ^ *Vi ,L 
to a nurse, via. aa carrying the ehild alx t- '' 
lot. bajula, It. bdlia. Next it was J ( , 

tutor or governor of tlw children, prolwb y 
llrst Instance u» the foster-father. . - • • . 
tlw child under the care of tlw Bajnlus wu or ny 
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rank. tin* tutor bream" a nnn of groat consequence. 
11 ) 1(1 t lit* Was (Hie or I l|f» chief otlicerN 

ofsLatcat (‘oiirtLaulinopIc. The h i me was iiInohii- 
plied to I lie tutor of a woman or u minor. Thus tun 
husband became Ihc Unjoins nxnris. mid the inline 
was gradually extended to tiny one who look cure of 
tlm rights or person of mint her. In this sensn is to 
lie understood the ordinary K. expression of giving 
h tilt Wic icrvin who (rives hail being supposed to 
have the custody of him w lioin ho hails. From ba- 
jiilns was formed It. bath) balirn {/lajulivns ) ; Fr. 
hail, bn ill i f H. bait, baitUT. The bail an* persons w ho 
constitute themselves tutors of tlm imthoii charged, 
nnd engago to produce him when required. 

* Til lores vel hajuli resiiondeailt |iro pllpi'lis/ - 

(llhatici Ihireinoiienscsin lhu*.) 9 

Kt le roi Pii recue cn son hotimiairc et. le due son 
ha mu com me bail dVIle/ ((Miron. Flnndr. in Due.) 

• Ft mil to ilium ( filium > el niunein nieam terrain 
et men m honorem et moos vims <|ii:e Ileus mild dedit 
ill bajulift de lleo et de suis sand is. Ac. l T l sint in 
bayalinin I lei et de SnnetA .Maria. Ac/ (Testament. 
Regis A rrairnn. A. II. 10S»t». in Due.) 

The Fr. btilhr, to hand over, from hajnlnrc, in 
the sense of making one a for// or keeper of l he thing 
handed over, giving it into his bail nr control. 
Finally, ever, \ one to whom power was intrusted to 
execute imt on liis own heliall' was iiilled a bailiff, 
hajuli its or ha Hi rim, from the regent of the empire 
(ns we liud ill tile ease of Henry of Flanders: • Prin- 
cipe*, hamnes et inilitcs cxcrcitiiH me imperii ISnlli- 
vii in elcgerunt ’) to I lie Immhle bailiff in Imshniidry 
wild has the can* of il fiirni, or Hie otlleer wlio exe- 
cutes the writs of a slieritr. — MVc lyivuud, Dictionary 
of English Etymology. | 

WorryM with debts, ami past all hopes of fmil. 

The uuiuty'd wretch lies rollinrf in a jail. 

f.aril ttosonminoit. 

‘ Nay/ says the justice, ‘ if lie is a gentleman, and 
you urn sure lie is innocent, I don't d-'sir<- to cniiiiuil 
him, not k; I will counnil l In' woman li *i s»*]f, aiul 

take yolir bail for the leiilllll ; lnok ill till' honk, 
clerk, ami sen how it is lo lake haU\ rulin' ami 
make the milt iinus for I lie woman as Iasi ns you can/ j 
... Fielding, Admi/nri 9 ofdusi pit .1 ,olr< m*j(. 

They laid I heir damages at l lie enormous amount 
of forty thousand pounds, nml Nelson was oblig'd 
to keep close on hoard his own -hip. lest in* should lie 
arrested for a sum for which il would have been im- 
possible to liud bail.— Haiti In if , Lijc uf Xelson , p. ,“>t. 

Bail. r. n. 

1. (Jive bail for another. 

Let im* In* their hail. 

Tliey shall lie ready at your highness’ will. 

To answer their suspicion with their lives.— 

Thou shall not bail I hem. 

Shakrsjn'ar, Titus And milieus, ii.4. 

2. Admit to bail. 

When they had haihd the twelve hisho|is, who 
wi ic in the Tower, the house of commons, m great 
indignation, caused them immediately to lie mcmii- 
miilcd to tlm Tower. -h>rd damn/ mi. 

Bailable, at]. Admitting 1 of hni I. 

They are not bailable — M. Jons.,., ,Vi//ifr -./* V# irs. 

It was declared a bailable otic nee. heinous as it , 
was. The popular indignation Anew no hounds, j 
'flu* criminal was a wealthy in. in, -i n.-in of high . 
contii-xiuiis. It was tie th il •■arried loin tliroie.:li. j 

llrl.sliam, Hill u'y if England. I 

Bailee. One to whom anythin# is Tniult* i 
over as n lmil or trust. Set* list i I incut. I 
Bailiff. s. [s:*i* Bail, from bitjufus.] j 

I- Subordinate olliccr. 

Lmisaum* is under the eaiil.m of lierne. governed 
hy a htii/ijl ' sent every three years fimn the senate of 
lierm*. — . I ddison. 

‘2. Olliccr whose business it. is to execute ar- 
rcsts. 

It many times happen'-th. that, hy the under- 
sheriffs nnd tln*ir bailiffs, the owner hath iiiciMTcil 
the forfeiture, before he cuiiclli to tin* knowledge of 
tin* pnna’ss that runueth against li.in. Karon. 

\ bailiff, by mistake, sei/.ed you for a debtor, ami 
l"‘]'t you the whole evening in u spmigiug-liouM*. 

Sir iff m 

Swifl as n hard the bailiff leaves behind. Pop*. 

3. Under-steward of a manor. 

That was the Inst drop in the cun of inll. 

1 1 mice was m>Hr him. w hen his bailiff In jiudit 
A I'linrt'ist pike. 7'« uni/ nun, Walking to (be Mail. 

Bailiwick. *. Area, or district, under the 
jurisdiction of a bailiff. 

A proper ollleer is to wnlk up nnd down his bnili- 
writs. SjH-nmr. 

There issued writs to the sheriffs, to return the 
nftm«*s or tin* several liind-ownm in their several 
bailiwicks. - Sir J/. Hole, 

Bailment, s. Sep extract.. 

Kail mint, from the French bailter, to deliver, is a 
delivery of goods in trust, upon a contract- expressed 
or *»n plied, tlwt the trust shall Ik* ftiithfull.v executed 
"n the part of the bailee— Sir W. Maclutone, Cum • 
inmhiriis, 1). ii. eh. xxx. ( Rich.) 

■aily. a. Bailiff. Obsolete. 
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He seido also to his disciplis, Ther was a man that 
liudde a bayly. Amt this was di f.uned to him, iw he 
lirnlde wasted his goodis. And lie rl.-pidt* him, and 
seyde to him. Wlmt lienn* 1 this tiling of lh(*c? 
Y elite rekenyng uf thi haylye, for thou invglit not 
now be haylyf.— Wyeliffe. St. Luke, xvi. ]. 2. 

Bain. s. Bath. Obsolete. 

And so Sir LtuinecloL made fair Klai no for to ga- 
ther herbs for him to make him a bairn.— King 
Arthur. 

Flatbed him in the bainr 
Of his son's blood luffuri; l)i<> altar slain. 

Mir run rf»r Magistrates. 

Our bainrs nt Hath with Virgil's to compare, 

For their effects, 1 dare uliiiosl Im* hold. 

llaki will, .1 point, y, p. lilt. 

To lie sweating so long in t lie Iniimn. /but. p. : 5i.fi. 

Bain. v. a. Bathe. See Baigne. Obsnh/r. 

Hoping nguinsl hoiwaml fayuing hy some joy and 
pleasure, wliemn he bainr A Imusell* with giv.it coil- 
tented iiiiinliv— Painter, Polar,- of pleasure. 

To bat He themselves in my distilling llmnl. 

L'nltfe, Wunmls uf t'lrif Ho/v 

Bairn. 9. [geueridly considered a Norse 
, rather than a Teutonic word : it i>, how- , 
ever, Old-Saxon ; the form lMduff ham -- 
child.] Child. Proriuriat , Scotch. 

Think, like gu>nl ('iii islians, oil yoi.r bairns and 
wives. Uriah n. 

Butt. r. tt. \’f J 

1. Bui food ii[m»u a hook, or in a trap, to 
tempt ti-h or oilier animals. 

Why. I am sure, if la* forfeit, thmi wilt imt take 
hisllcsii: what's that g'MMl furV 'ioiuiil lisii williid. 

Sliakis/imr, Mi reliant if 1 1 me,-, in. |, 

Many sorts of lishes feed iip.m m sects, as is well 
known to anglers, w iio bail their Imokff with them. 

Kay. 

Used metajihcneuUtf. 

Oh. cunning ciiuny. that to catch a saint 
With saints dosi bait tliy lni"k ! im»s( dangerous 
Is that lemplali'ii tliiit doth goad us on * 

To hid in lovnm virtue. 

K/tiikiSfuar, Mmsurt far Measure, ii. 2. 

How air the sex imprm d in am'roiis •uls! 

What new-found snaivs they bait for liuinau hearts! 

Hay. 

2. (live meat to one'* self or horses, on the 
road. 

What so strong, 

Hut wanting rest, will also waul of might t 
M’liesiin. that un-a-urcs lii'aven all day long. 

At uigiil doth bait liis steeds the mean van s anions'. 

So, ,'S. ,\ 

Balt. r. a. [Fr. but/re heal down.] Attaek 
with violence ;* harass hy the help of 
others. 

Who seeming sorely chaffed at liis hand. 

As chained hear, whom cruel do; s do b nf, 

Witli idle force did fain tin m to withstand. 

.S’/w .. * r, Pit nr Qo, t 
I will not y icid 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 

And lobe biifn/ with the r:il»lili-''s eur*.*. 

Sh ilt y /, M /e’i th. v. 7. 

In XoviiuImt the hivliann ill nut: and liefoia- iln* 1 
i*i i I of i bat ;n ii i >li tin* new Km retary •> f Slate bad 
i'.-eji so umii'i-citnby ba,h,l by 1 1|. * Pay master of the 
Fiiivcj* anil the S-en (ary at War th.d In* wa- tlm- 
r. ii'-li'y -.ick of Ins situation. Waranlay, pss.-ys, I 
Kir! ift'halh mi. I 

Bait. r. n. Stop at any jiiaco for refresh- ' 

IlK’llt . ! 

in .all our journey, from London to bjs house, wo | 
d-d not s* » lunch as bail at a whig inn.— Adilisan , ' 
San talar. 

Bait. .s’. 

1. F«»o*l set to allure lish,.or other auinuils, 
to a snare. 

Th*- plcasant'sl angling is to see the ti-h 
Cut with lii-r g-iiildi o.ars tin* sihei* .Mieani, 

And greedily devour t in* treacherous bail. 

S'labsiHiir, Mara AAa about Xothiuii, iii. 1. 

2. Temptation; enticement; allurement. 

And that same glorious Inanity's idle Insist, 

Is hut a bait Midi wretches to t»ei;uile. /tpruurr. 

Tnkcth therewith the souls of men, as with the 
bails. Hooker. 

Swia't words 1 grant, baits nnd allurements sweet. 
Hill gn.*atest hopes with greatest crosses meet. 

Fairfax. 

Fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradise. Ilie bait of Kve 

Us’d hy I lie tempter. Milton, Parmtist Lost, x. MI. 

Secure from foolish pride’s affected stale. 

And specious Hat I cry’s more pernicious bait 

h>rd AWomihioh. 

Her licad was km*, 
ltut for her native nririmciit of hair, 

Which in u simple knot was ty’d ntsive: 

Sweet ucgligeuco! unlieedL>d bait of level Drydcn, 

Z 2 
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8. Ucfrt'shmrnt on a journey. 

IT you grow dry before you end your business, 
prior tain a bait hero : I’ve a fresh hogshead for you. 
—A •! oils 1 oi, Srnrnful holy. 

The men of the world enjoy the good tilings of 


this life ns their ultimate happiness, beyond which 
[■>; ItMik no thriller ; hut good men use them as a 


they 


viat icum or buit, as n present support and refri*sh- 
meid in their pursuit of a thr greater imppiin-ss. - 
Mishap Mull, ii. Mill). 

Balie. s. [Fr. bai/e , fil. btujes .] 

Norwich at tlia’t time was ths sent of the chief 
woollen man ufaet tires ; suchaHerafM's. baizes , serges 
and the like. Pennant. Travtla in England. 
Bike. r. a. [A.S. buciiin.~] 

1. I lent any thing in a close place : (guntTiilly 
in mu oxen). 

He will take thereof, hihI warm himself; yea ha 
k indict li it. and ha kith bread.— Isaiah, xliv, 15. 

2. Harden with heat. 

The work of the tin* is a kind of Wrtnf/: and wlint- 
WM*\er the lire baketli, tiino doth in some degree dis- 
solve.— Ma eon. 

With veliement suns • 

A» hen dusty summer hakes t lie erumlMuig clods. 

How pleasant is't, lN*nealh the twist's! arch, 

J o ply t he sweet eiiruiise ! J. Philips , Cider, IL 

The sun witli lliimiug arrows pierc'd tin* flood. 
Ami, darting to the bottom, baled the mud. 

• • Ur y ilm. 

Bike. p. n. Work as a baker. 

1 keen his house, nnd 1 wash, wring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meal, and make the beds, and do all 
myself. Shahspi or, .)!• rry Mm s of Windsor, i. 4. 

Bake-meats, s. Meats cooked in the oven. 

In the uppermost basket there was all manner of 
baki-iiu o/s fur Pharaoh. Unusis, xl. 17. 

Bakehouse, s. Place for baking broad. 

1 have marked a willingness in Hie Italian art hums, 
to distribute tin* kitehm, pantry, and bakehouse 
under t naiad.- -AVr II. Walton. 

Baker, s. One who bakes. 

In life and health, ei-ry man must proceed upon 
trust. tln*iv being nn knowing the intention of tho 
cook III* in tier. Suit Hi. 

B&kery. s. 

1. Place for baking or bakers. 

I eariuoi liud out any oilier funds they have hut 
tie* butchery and tin* biki ry, wiii.*!i tin y farm at so 
n. ucii a year t" tin* Im st bidder. Smoihtt, Travels, 
b l 21. i()rd M\i 

2. Pi "duct >, or re.-ulN, of baking, 

K 'l* Hi-* :iuuu«*l Mllir.iK-d il land Daniel saw ImToM 
his |i et to in* mail.* and oaM i .in of hr: Oil ball, ry), 
li i b inyv tbeivt'or ■ n «\» r-*li lliau l st-urgerlh.— Joue, 
c.rp •siimu uf Ulrich ell. \ii. (Riill.) 

Bakingr. nrbnl ttbs. .V,*t of a linker; pro- 
cess by which anythin# is baked. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from 
their delicacy in bread, and pu’liaps MUiii'lliing in 
t lie'll* maimer of baking. Arbutlniuf. 

Bakater. s. Female baker. Obsolete. 

Ilee peelrix, a keiiipstcr. 

Ilee textrix. a Webster, 
lbs* seutrix, a M*wster. 

Iln* pistrix, a baxh r. Xian in air of loth century. 

Balance, s. [Fr. buhincc. ; L«t. bilanx, from 
bis -twice, ////pi*- plate, dish.] 

1. Pair of scales. 

A liatnneo of power, either without or within a 
state, is best conceived by considering wiiat tho 
Mature of a halo are is. It supposes three things; 
tirst. the purl which is held. t> wilier with the liaml 
that holds it : ami then the two seal. s. with what 
ever is weighed th- rein. - Swift. 

• For when mi ground the burdened balance lies, 
Tin 1 empty part is l.fl. d up the higher. 

S’C J. it.rr IS, luiuiortulily of (he Soul. 

2. Act of comparing, or \vci#hin#, either 
materially or mentally, two things. 

I lin\e in i*i|iinl bafaun justly weighed. 

What wrong our anus may do, what wrongs we 
suffer : 

(irieTs heavier than our nfl'cnccs. 

Shah syear. Henry IV. Part 11. iv. l. 

Comfort arises not fin in others being niis'*nib|.*, 
hut frmu 1 i » i ■« inference upon the balnnn, that wu 
Hiiffer only tin* hn of nature. Sir tt. J. Estrange. 

Upon a fair baht nee of the advantages on i itli'T 
Hide.it will appear, that the rules of the gnsncl nru 
more powerful means of conviction than micIi mes- 
sage. Mi shop A l It rbit ry. 

3. Surplus weight; that, quantity by whit! 1 ., 

of two thiiip* w(‘i#lu‘d, or stuns reckotu'd, 
one exci»cds the other. • 

Caro tiring taken, that- the exportation exceed in 
value the importation ; nn«k tlnni Hie balance of 
trade must of necessity Im* returned in com or bu.- 
Hon.— Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 
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4. Equipoise. 

Live. hope, mid jov, fair pleasure's smiling train ; 
Hate, Tear, and grief, the family of paint 
These mix'd with art. mid to due bounds routin'd, 
Maku and maintain the balance of tin* mind. Pope, 

The consequence was, tint the order und balance 
of the country were destroyed; the minds of men 
luvarne habituated to tie 1 most daring s|»cciilatinnH, 
while their nets wen* controlled by the most oppres- 
sive despotism ; nod they felt themselves onsscKScd 
of rapacities which their rulers would not nllow them 
to i‘\u\\\()X.-—lincklt , Ilist.ry of Civilization in Eng- 
fond. voL i. eli. vii. 

Hut in Fra ms* the admiration for royalty had lie* 
roiue so great, that this balance was disturbed; the 
inquiries of men imt darin.tr to settle on polities, 
were fixed on religion. and wive rise to the singular 
pheiioiiienoii of a rich and |Hiwerfkil literature, in 
wliieli iiiiiiiiimuus hostility to the church was uu- 
aeeomiMiuiitl by a simrle voice against the enormous 
abuses of the stale. Ihid. 

Surely, if to these dominions he had added the 
vi hole monarchy of Spain, the balance of power 
would have Ihvii seriously endangered. - 1 lacaiday. 
Essays, Lord Mahan* line of f he Succtssinn in 
Spain. 

5. Wheel in :i watch which requisites tin* 
bents, nnd produces equable motion. 

It is hut supposing that nil watches, whilst tin* 
halt nee licntu, think ; and il is Niilllcicntl.v proved, 
that my watcji thought all Inst ui^jit.— tmeke. 

fi. One of the twelve signs of the zodiacs 
commonly called Libra. 

Or wilt Thou warm our summers with thy rajs, 
And sailed near the Balance poise the days. 

Drydcn, 

Bdlance. v. a. 

1. Weigh in a balance, either real or figura- 
tive ; compare by the balance; regulate the 
weight in a balance ; keep in a state of just 
proportion. 

If mi'll would hill halt nice tin* good and the evil 
of things, they would not venture soul and body fur 
dirty interest —AVr K. // Entrant/?. 

Henv'n that hath plac'd this island to give law. 

To fndanee Europe, and her states to awe. Halit r. 

The evil of having ivgulnr soldiers, and the evil of 
not having them, Somers set forth and compared in 
a little treatise, which was once widely renowned ns 
the Balancing I idler, and which was admitted even 
by the malcontents, to he an able and plausible 
composition. ■Macaiday, History of England, ch. 
xxiii. 

2. Counterpoise ; weigh equal to ; be equi- 
pollent ; counteract. 

The attract ion of the glass is balanced, and ren- 
dered iiietfedusl liy tlio contrary attraction or the 
liquor .— Sir I. X art on. 

•So great, indeed, is the effect of a skilfid inter* 
spersion of short, pointed, forcible sentences, that 
even a considerable violation or some of tin; forego- 
ing rules may Is*, by this means, in u great degree, 
concealed ; and vigour may t bus lie communicated (if 
vigour of thought Ik* not wanting) to a stylo chnrgc- 
nhle even with tautology. This is the ease with 
much of the language of Dr. Johnson, w ho is i*cr- 
tninly on the whole an energetic writer; though he 
would have Ihsmi much more so, had not an over- 
attention to the rounduess and majestic sound of 
his sentences, and a delight in balancing one clause 
ami i list another, list him so frequently into ii faulty 
redundancy .— R. Whateley, Element s of llluiurie, 
ch. ii. § 8. 

The forces were so evenly balanced that a very 
slight accident might have turned the scale.— Ma- 
caulay, History of Enyland, ch. xix. 


3. l*n y that which is wanting to make the 
two parts of un account equal. 

t.Jivo him leave 

To balance the account of Klcnl.eim's day. VMtr. 

Though L am very well satisfied, that it is not in 
my power to balance accounts with iny Maker, 1 am 
resolved, however, to turn all my endeavours that 
way— Addison, Spectator. 

Balance, r. n. Hesitate ; fluctuate between 
equal motives. Obsolete. 

Were the satisfaction of lust, and the Joys of 
hen veil, offered to any one’s present pnasctiiiiiii, he 
would not balance, or err in the determination of 
hia choice.— Locke. 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I see not 
why you should balance a moment about printing 
it .-llishop Attcrbury, To Pope. 

In the following extract it seems to 
mean ‘ work as an accountant ut balancing 
books/ 

Oh ! who would cast and balance at a desk, 
Perehtylike a crow upon a thm-lcgg’d stool ? 

Tennyson , Avdlcy Court. 


verbal abs. Equilibrium; poise. 
Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds?— 


BALD 


BALE 


The strange balancings of parties for the safety of 
tho whole.— Dr. Simmer, Sermons, p. 60: 1600. 

Balodne. a. [Italian.] See Balcony. 

To* look upon a woninn, that passeth by, veiled; 
nr to look up, if any 1 m* at a window, or in a balcone, 
is the cause of death | in the Kant] unto many.— 
Meric Casnuhon , Of Cndulity and Incredulity in 
Things natural , civil, and divine, p. 201. 

B&taonled. part . adj. Having balconies. 

The liousu was doul»le*ia/eoni«/ in front.— Roger 
Earth. 

B&lcony. s. [Fr. bafeon ; Itul. balcone .] 
Frame before tin* window of a room. 

[From Hie Persian W/n Utattch, upper chamber. An,l 
open eliumher over the gate in the Persian earn* 1 
vanseniis is still en lied by that name, according to 
ltieh. The term wns then applied to the projecting 
platform from which such a ehamlier looked down 
upon the outside. As this balcony over the gateway 
is precisely the position of the barbican in a castle 
wall, it is pmhnhlc thill the latter inline, in Mid. Lat. 
hn dm ran a, is mily another corruption of the same 
word which gives ns balcony. If we ronqiare the 
various modes of writing the word from whence our 
belfry is derived, and especially the two, Mfrtdum • 
(n-rttfridum, we shall Unit nothing startling in the 
conversion of ba/a khanrh into fmrfm-eana by per- 
sons by whom I lie elements of the word were not 
understood. A lmrbiean was h defence liefun* a gate, 
originally, doubt less, a mere nrojeeting window from 
whence the entrance could lie defended, or the 
persons approaching submit t<sl to iiispis'tioii, the 
word being probably brought from the Fast by tho 
Crusaders. Balcony w a much later introduction, 
and has accordingly l letter preserved tin* true form 
of the original. - - Wedgwood, Dictionary of English 
Etymology.'] 

Houses of two stories have, many of them, very 
large iifBier rooms, which have many double doors 
III the Sides of them, like those ill our balconies, to 
open and let in fresh nir. - Terry, Voyage to East 
India, p. 11NI: J HfiS. 

The maids to the doors nnd the bahintien ran, 

Arid cried * l.nek-n-iliiv ! lie’s a proper young iiuiii.' 

* .. Swift, Turn Chnch. ilik-h.) 

At eve a dry cicala sung, 

Then* came a sound as of the Rea ; 
llaekward the lalt its*. blind she flung. 

And loan’d upon the balcony. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the. South. 

Pronounced ns tlu* original Itulian. 

Then pleasure came, who, liking not the fashion, 
Itegnu to make balconies, terraces, 

Till she had weaken'd all by alteration, G. Herbert. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop. 

And dexfruus damsela twirl the sprinkling mop. 

(Say. 

In the balcony that o’erlinngs the stage 
I’ve seen one miss two preutieea engage. 

* Fielding, Tom Thumb. 
Then rest thee here, my gondolier, 

Hush, hash, for up I go. 

To climb yon light balcony's height 

While thou koop'st watch below. Moore. 

B&ld. adj. 

1. Wanting hair; despoiled of hair by time 
or sickness. 

Neither shall men make themselves bald for them. 
Jt remiah, xvi. 6. 

I lind it remarked by Marehetti, that the cause of 
baldness in men is the dryness of tho brain, and its 
shrinking from the skull : he having observed, that 
in bald persons, under the bald jiart, there was a 
vacuity lietween the skull and the brain. ■ Kay. 

He should imitate Ctrsar, who, because his head 
was bald, covered tliut defect with laurels. — Ad- 
dison. 

2. Without natural, or usual, covering. 

I’mler an oak, whoso boughs were mow’d with 
age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. 

Shakesp&ir, As you like it, iv. 3. 

He is set at the upfier end o' the table ; but they 
stand bald before him.— Shakespear, Coriolanus, 
iv. r». 

3. Unadorned ; inelegant ; mean ; naked ; 
without dignity ; without value ; bare. 

Ilnblics, in the preface to his own bald translation 

• 4i... n:.... i o.. ..r I.. 


Mill lU'lllKS iiiiRiniKnui uiusiuv tu tuuuan, i/iiwit. 

What should tho people do with these bald tri- 
bunes V 

On w hom deluding, their obodieuco fails 
To the greater bench. 

Shakespear, Coriolanus, ill. 1. 
Baldachin, i. [Itul. balduchino.] In Ar- 
chitecture. Canopy supported by co- 
lumns, and serving as a covering to an 
altar. 

No Imldachino, no cloth of state, was there; the 
king being abaent.-iftr T. Herbert, Travels, p. 136. 


Balderdash, i. [Welsh, balldorddui « im- 
perfect utterance.] 

1. Lax and mixed language. 

They would no more live under the* yoke of the 
sea, or have their heads washed with nis bubbly 
spume or barber’s balderdash— Xash, Lenten Stuff*. 
p. S: 1660. . 

2. Mixture of liquors. 

It is against my freehold, my inheritance. 

To drink such balderdash, or bonny clabber l 

B. .Jo niton, New Inn, i. 2. 

Mine is such a drench of balderdash.— Beaumont 
. and Fletcher, Woman's Prise. 

Balderdash, r. a. Mix or adulterate any 
liquor. Hare. 

Wlien monarchy began to bleed, 

And trensou had a tine new tiiuiin ; 

When Thamea was baldertfosh'd with Tweed, 

And pulpits did like beacons flame. 

The Geneva Ballad: 167 1. 

Con wine or brandy receive any sanction by bciiiK 
balderdashcd with two or three ports of simple 
waters ? Mandeville, On Hypochondriac Disorders 
p.279: 1730. 

Bildness. s. Attribute suggested by Bald. 

1. Want of hair; loss of hair. 

The baldness, thinnesss, and deformity of their 
hair is usually suiipiicd by Ixmlers and combings. - 
Bishop Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. 48. 

Which happen'd on the skin to light, 

And there corrupting to a wound, 

Spreads leprosy and baldness round. Swft. 

2. Meanness of writing; inelegance. 

Horde has all tin* baldness of allusion and bar- 
lmrily of versiiieation lielungiug to Skelton, without 
his strokes of satire and severity. — 2\Warton, Jim- 
tury if English Poetry, iii. 74. 

B&ldpate. s. Head shorn of hair. 

Come hither, goodmnii baldpale-, do you know 
me? SfmkcX'iivar, Measure for Measure, v. 1. 

Bildpate. adj. Shorn of hair. 

Nor with Duliarlas bridle up the floods, 

Nor ]s:rriwig with snow the baldpatv woods. 

Son me and Drydvn, Art of Poetry. 

Saldpated. part. ndj. Same as B a 1 d i> a 1 1 *. 

You huldpattd, lying rascal, you must Is* flooded, 
must you. — Sluikesjtcar, Measure for Measure, 
v. 1. 


B&ldrle. s. 

1. Shoulder-belt; bolt in general. 

Athwart his lirenst a bald rick hruve lie ware. 

That shin'd like twinkling stars, with stones most 
precious rare. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

A Ruliunt bald rick o’er bis shoulders ty’d, 
Sustain'd the sword that glitter’ll at bis side. Pvjtr. 

IIl* saw their terror— from his baldric drew 
His bugle — brief the blast — but shrilly blew; 

Tis answer’d — ‘ Well ye speed, my gallant crew." 

Byron, The Corsair. 


2. Zodiac. Rhetorical. 

That like the twins of Jove they seem'd in sight, 
Which deck the buldrivk of tho heavens bright. 

Spout r. 

Bale. s. [Fr.] 

1. Bundle or parcel of goods packed up f° r 
carriage. 

One hired an nos in the dog-days, to cany certain 
Inihs of goods to such a town. Sir it. V Estrange. 

It is part of the bales in which bobea tea was 
brought over from Chinn.- Woodward. 

Saw tho heavens 1111 with eommeree, argosies of 
magic sails. 

Wots of tlio purplo twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales. Tonnysun, LocksUy JlwL 

2. Pair of dice. Obsolete. 

It is a false din of the same bale, but not the saisc 
cut .— Sir T. Overbury, Ctuiracttrs. 

For exercise of onus a bale or dice.— A Jonsvn, 
New Inn. 


Bale. s. [A.S. bal.] Misery; calamity; mis- 
chief ; poison. 

Kbe look’d about, and seeing one in mail. 

Armed to point, sought lmek to turn again ; 

For light sue hated as the deadly bale. 

Sftcnsir, Faerie Queen, i. 1, !«* 

ie. v. a. Make into bales. 

When finished, these ginsls are baled up.— Gold- 
smith, Citizen if the World, (ttich.) 

e. v. a. [ P ] Lade out water. 

As they bale tho hcm o’er flow— G. IaH‘ a,u > 
Translation of FrWuqfs Saga. 


Bdleft&l. adj. . . 

1. Full of bale, misery, or grief; sorrowf'd ; 
sad; woful. 

Ah I luckless babe, born under cruel star, 
AmUadwd ptrenU' o^a, 
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BALE 

Round lie throws his baleful eyes, 

Tliat witness'd hum* affliction nml dismay, 

Mix'd with obdurate pride and stedfast haste. 

Milton, Parmlise font, 1. 50. 

g. pull of mischief; destructive; poisonous. 
See Bale. 

Rut when he haw Ilia thrcnl’iiing was hut vain. 

Ho turn'd about, and scorch'd his baleful hooks 
again. Siiensor, Faerie Queen. 

Roiling plioler chokes. 

By sight of these our baleful enemies. 

* Shaken pear, Henry VI. Part I. v. 4. 

Happy Iiime, whose most wiiolcsomo air 
IViHoiiHon venom 'd spiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad and viper from her shore. 

J. Philips, Cider, ii. 

S&leftilneM. s. Attribute fluggosted by 
Baleful. 

But that their bliss he lurried to balefidness. 

Spt nner, Faerie Queen, ii. 12. 

a&lfery. *. [Fr. bnfafre..] Scar. Obsolete. 

Tlieir rounded shapes made Ail the force (of the 
waves) slide awh.v on each side, so am not to make the 
least contusion or halfcry. -Transactions if the 
Royal Society , i. 1M1. (Ord MS.) 

B&llnff- verbal abs. Act of one who bales 
(water). 

We had six foot* wnter in thelinlde, and having 
freed our ship thereof with baling, the wind shifted 
to the* northwest and became awWerd.- Hackluyt, 
Voyages, vul. ii. pt. ii. p. 1<M. (Rich.) 

B&lister.*. [F r. halide ; Lat. balisla.] Cross- 
bow. Rare, 

A spindle full of raw thread, to make a false string 
for 1 lie king's fin/wfe/* or crossbow .—Blount, Tenures, 
p.92. • 

Balk. n. [A.S. btrlc.] 

[To balk is to pass over in plowing, to leave a thing 
unaccomplished. to disappoint, skip over. . . A 
balk, lie'll, is I lie separatum between one division of 
a tiling anil aimt her, the partition over which you 
must skip in passing from one division to the other, 
and sperm I ly a ridge of green sward left hv design 
ln-tweeii different occupancies in a connu.m Held. 
(HulUwei' lcel. lutlkr, the division h« l\\ecii the 
stalls ill a cow-linuse. Sw. WLr.t<i|rirtilii»)iolf. . . . 
Then, ns it appears, from the res< uihinnce in sliape 
to a balk ill a ploughed li<M, t he lerm is apiilied to \ 
a lievv ii lienm.Sw. balk, Ihn. Inal It, l'icard. tmuqne\ I 
and in French, for tin- like ivnsm, to a cmiiM* uf' 
bricks, b lurhe : ehauclu r. to roiigh-h'-w. to hew into ■ 
the form of a beam. The ball, s are the beams of 

which lh<* i‘<Kif is com jawed V hay-loft is 

pmviucinlly termed the balks < llalliweih, because 
situated among I lie rafters. lienee also probably 
the Ital. bairn, or pafru.n scalfolil ; a loll -like erection 
supported upon beams.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of 
English Etymology. 1 

1. Ridge of laud iu a ploughed field left uxi- 
ploughcd. 

Doles and marks, which of iiucieiit time were laid 
for tiie iliiisioii of meres and balks in the fields, to 
bring the n\\ uers to their right. Ilium lies, ii. 233. 

The mad stn-le about dot li tiercel v lly. 

Not sparing wight, ne leaving any mike, 

But making wuy for death at large to walke. 

Sfuuser, Fm-rie Quail, vi. 11, 10. 

± Break ; cheek ; disappointment. 

Then- cniino! he a greater balk to the tempter, nor 
• mow elF'cliiaJ defeat to all his leiuptut ions, -South, 
Sermons, vi. 311. 

Balk. v. a. 

1. Check ; disnppoint ; frustrate ; elude ; 
leave untouched. 

He [St. John | balked not one of Herod’s sins, hut 
reproved him of all the evils that ho had done,-- 
Jlmhop 1/all, l Turks, ii. 1 lit. 

Thcv were souicwhat |ierplexed by espying the 
French cmlsiHMulnr, with tin: king's coach nud other 
attending him: which made tliian baulk the beaten 
road, ami teach post-hockucys To leap hedges.— Sir 
11. Button, Retail! ire I Vaffmnaaa-, p. 215. 

liy grisly I’luto lie doth swear, 

He rent his clothes, mid tore his hair; 

And as he runneth lien* mid them, 

An acorn cup lie grecleth ; 

Which soon he Liikclh by the stalk, 

A'xmt his head he lets it walk, 

Nor dotli he any creature bulk. 

But lays on all he mecleth. Drayton, Nymph nil a. 

Another tiling in the grammar schools 1 see no 
use of, unless it ho to balk young lads in lean iug 
languages. -Locke. 

livery one haa a dreire to keep up the vigour of his 
faculties, and not to balk his understanding by what 
i* too hard for it.— Vtf. 

But one may balk tills good intent, 

And take things otherwise than meant. Prior. 

The prices must have boon high : for a people so 

» not ^Ik their fancy,- Arhuthuot. 

. of hieprey, the yelling monster llios, 

And Alls the dty with his hideous cries. Pope. 

» fi}S we * enter but his door, 

uvk a are the courts, aud contest Is no more. Id, 
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All flirii ns ns a ftm nr'«i child 
Balk'd of its wish ; nr ilcrcer still — 

A woman piqued • who has her will. 

Hymn. Maseppa. 

Who can Iwlieve tliat we could so balk the sub- 
stance, and name that only, which in comparison is 
hut an appendix thereto 1*— Male, Apostasy if the 
latter Times. 

Or with new weights of guilt still press them down. 
Shame, faith, religion, honour, loyalty, 

Nature itself, whatever checks there bo 
To loose nml uncontrolled impiety, 

He all extinct in you; own no remorse 

Hut that you' vc balked n sin, Irnve been no worse, 

Or too much pity shown. 

Oldham, Satire against the Jesuits. 
2. Heap (ns on a ridge). 

Ten thousand hold Scots, threcnndlvuuily knights, 
Iiatk'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter son 
On Lloluiedun's plains. 

Shakespear, Henry 1 V. Part I. L 1. 

Balk. v. n. 

1. Turn Aside. 

When ns the ana him heard so much to talku 
. Of labour, that did from his liking Imlke, 

Ho would have slipt the collar handsomely. 

Spenser, Mother llubberd's Tale, v. 2(W. 

2. Deal in cross purposes ; speak dillercntly 
from tilt? intention. Rare. 

But to occasion him lofUrthor talke. 

To feed her humor with his pleasing style. 

Her list in slryfull teriucs with him to balke. 

And thus roplyde. Spenser, Faerie Qmvn, tii. 2. 12. 

B&lkera. s. [?] Men who stand- on a cliff', 
or high place on the shore, and give a sign 
to tin* men in the fishing- boats, which way 
the passage or shoal of herrings is. 

The pilchards arc pursued by a biircci^fUh, ealled 
a plusher, who lcnpelli above water, and heurnveth 
them to the bulker, ('an te, Surrey af Cornwall. 

B&iklah. ailj. Full of balks or hindrances. 
liarr. 

1 was reclaimed from my rcsolul ion, reckoning it 
far better that my pen xlionld walke in such wise iu 
that iTogiriciiiid hdkishw ay. -llofinslud. Chronicles, 
Ireland, Epistle Dedicatory by Stunyhurst. (Rich.) 

Ball. .v. [Fr. hnlle . J 

1. Anylliitig made in a round form, or ap- 
proaching to round. 

Worms with many fret round themselves into 
balls under logs of timlier, but not in Lliu timber.— 
Baron. 

Xor arms they wear, nor swords and bucklers 
wield, 

Hut w iiirl from leathern strings huge balls of lead. 

Dryden. 

I.ike a ball of snow tumbling down a hill, ho 
gathered strength as lie passed. Howell. 

Snell of those corpuscles us Ifapiicucd to combine 
into utie mass, formed the metalliek and mineral 
bulls or nodules, which wo find. - Woodward. 

a. For piny, either with the hum! or foot, or 
with n racket. 

Balls to the stars, and thralls to fortune’s reign, 
Turn’d from themselves, infected with tlieir cage, 
Where deal It is fear’d ami life is held with imin. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Those I ha\c sirn play at hall, grow extremely 
earnest u ho should have the ball— Id. 

b. For use iu balloting , or iu casting lots. 

I<cl lots decide it. 

For ev’ry nunilsT’d eaiitiu: put a ball 
into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The rest . all u bite, are safe. Dryden. 

c. Ft)r shooting. 

Farewell, /.uieika ! Sweet retire: 

Yet stay willim here linger safe, 

At thee Ills rage will only chafe. 

Stir tml -lest cieu toihre perchance 
Some erring blade or ball should glance. 

By run, The Bride of Ahydvs, ii. 25. 

2. Globe. 

Julius and Anthony, llmse birds of all, 

Low at her Art present the conquer'd ball. 

Granville. 

Ye gods. M hat justice rules the ball / 

Freedom aud arts I owl lu-r fall. Pope. 

Burnt 1 sis an ensign of s:.rmignty. 

Hear the t min s ly of a young man, that by right 
ought to hold tli r hill of a kingdom; but, by for- 
tune, is made himself a ball, IosmiI from misery to 
misery, from place to place. Bacon. 

3. Part of the hotly approaching to round - 
m*ss : (as the lower and swelling part of 
the thumb, the apple of the eye). 

To make a stern countenance, lei your brew liond 
go, that it may almost touch the ball of the eye.— 
Peacham. 

Ball. 8. [Fr. bal; from L. Lat. ballarc.] 
Entertainment of dancing. 


BALL {SEES-* 

Here Love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
nis constant lamp, and waves his purplo wings, 
Reigns here and revels : not in the Imught smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear'd, 

Casual fruition ; nor hi eourt-amuurs, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or midnight hall. 

Milton, Paratlise List, iv. 765. 
If golden sconces hang not on the walls. 

To light tho costly suppers and the balls. Dryden. 

Ho would mako no extraordinary figure at a ball ; 
hut ] can assure the ladies, for tneir consolation, 
tliat ho has writ better verses on the sex than any 
man— Swft. 

No trace was left of that celebrated gallery which 
find witnessed so many balls and pageants, in which 
h«> many maids of honour had listened too easily to 
tho vows and flatteries of gallants, and in which so 
many bags of gold had oliangod masters at tho 
Jjjgjwl tablo.— Macaulay, History <f England, ch. 

B&llad. s. [Fr. bulatle. - ] Song. 

Ballad ouch signillod a soloinn and saered song, 
ns well as trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called 
the ballad ufbidliuls-, but now it is applied to no- 
thing ImL I rifling verse,— Watts. 

An' l have not ballwls made on you all, and tiring 
to fiitliy tunes, may a cup or sack be my poison.— 
Shakes [tear, Henry 1 V. Part I. ii. 2. 
Like the sweet ballad, this amusing lay 
Too long detains I lie lover on his way. Gay. 

Used as an ntliectivr. 

The familiarity which doctor ifilles assigns to 
the ballad style. -7'. Warton, Enquiry concerning 
Rowley, p. 46. 

By each of tho royal ( French] family, nml tin* 

I irincitml nobility of tho court, a psalm [of Clement 
land s version | was chosen, and fitted tolhe ballad 
tunc which each lik«s| best.— T. Warton, History of 
English Pm try, iii. 103. 

The great circnlaLion of batbul literatim* is proved 
by Walter Longchamp’s employment of minstrels, 
as a unslern minister might Mibsidize the press.— 
C. 11. Pearson, The 'tirly amt middle Ages of Eng • 
bind, ch. xxxv. 

B&Ilad. v. a. Make or sing ballads. Rare. 

Saucy lie! ora 

Will catch at us like strumpets, and wall'd rhimers 
Bulbul us out o’ tunc. 

S/uikcspear, Antony ami Cleopatra, v. 2. 
These envious libellers ballad against them. 

Donne 

Bfillad-ilke. arfj. Like a ballad. 

It [Hobbes’s translation of the Odyssey] is as 
much too batbul-like as tho later versions are too 
epic ; hut still, on the whole, it leaven a much truer 
impression of the original. — Cobridge, The Friend, 
note to edition of 1819. 

B&llad-maker. s. One who writes a 

ballad. 

Such a disil of wonder is broken out within thii 
hour, that ballad- makers cannot bo able to express 
it. — Shakespear, Winter’s Tale, v. 2. 
Ballad-monger, s. Trader in ballads ; 

singer of ballads. 

1 liad rather be a kitten, and cry mew, 

Thau ono of these same metre ballad-mongers. 

Shakespear, Henry 1 V. Part I. UL 1. 

B&llad-alnger. 8. Ono whose employment 

is to sing ballads in the streets. 

No sooner Van ho rniso Ids tunefld song, 

But lads and losses round alsiuL him throng. 

Not ballad-singer, phur’d above the crowd, 

Bings with a notu so shrilling, sweet aud loud. 

Gay. 

Billader. $. Maker or singer of ballads. 

Ran. 

1W vcrlsil quips, outworn by serving-men, taps- 
ters, nud milkmaids; even laid aside by balladers.— 
Sir T. Overbury, Characters, sign. G. A 

B&iladftng. part. ailj. After the munner of 
u writer or singer uf ballads. Rare. 

A whining biUUuling lover. B. Jonson, Masques. 
Balladry, s. Subject or style of ballads. 
Hare. 

Slay, till tho abortivo and exteuiporal din 
Of balladry were understood a sin. 

B. Jonson, Masques. 
To see this butterfly. 

This windy bubble, task my balladry! 

Marston, Scourge of Villa ny, ii. 6. 
To bring the gravity aud seriousness of that sort 
or musickj Italian] into vogue and repututiou among 
our couutrymeii, whose humour it is time now should 
begin to lose tho levity and balladry of our neigh- 
hour*.- Purcell, Anthems, preface. 

B&llaraf . r. a. [?] Bully ; threaten ; chide ; 
scold. Colloquial, vulgar . 

On Min den's plains, ye meek Mounseurs I 
Remember Kingsley's grenadiers. 

i Verses. 
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You vainly thought to batlarag 
With your fine squadron off Caj 


iron off Cape Lagoa. 

T. Warton, Newsman’ 



!«} ball 

B&Iaat. s. [? boat -last « boat-load ; Hag - 
• /«*/ = buck-load.] 

1. Anything 1 put at the bottom of the ship to 
keep if steady to flic centre of gravity. 

'i'll ,re must im* middle rnimse/Jers to k**ep (ilium 
ate.idy, f u\ n il limit tlnil ballast, I lie ship will mill 
ton uiiirli. liiicitH. . 

At. f llif a-rent nf a Miiliiiniriii« k vi's^fl, this inny 
\k* canity ci.iitiivril, if tlii'iv Im- m»iii*> great weight at 
tlit* 'laYfiim or I lie ship. I»’ , niir part nf its ballast \ 
which. I»> si mie cord within, may lie IiMisriu.it from 
it ,— ilish >/> II tiki H*. 

As when empty Parks nn billows 1\oat, 

With saml.v ballast sailors trim the limit ; 

So iss's iM-ar gravel stones. whose poising weight 
Steers through l lie whistling win 'Is their sternly 
Might. hr in It a. 

That I'lssaiimnt Iijin in his hnml Hire** • la its. 

Such slime*, clubs. /W/ntf-sInii**, that yield you 
mid. Hyro.i. Mn/ 'u> I tilt' Magg tore, 20. 

2. That, which renders anything steady. 

Those men have not ballast cnoinrh uf humility 
unit fear.- -Hammond, Sermon*, ji. 012. , 

Why should lie sink where nothing seem’*! to 
press ? 

Ilia lading little, and his ballast less. Strift. j 

B&Ilast. r. n. 

1. Pul weight at the bottom of a ship, to 
keep her steady. 

If ties Im- so ballastnl, ns to fie of emial weight 
with I h** like magnitude of water, it will he move- 
able. Ilis/nif / Wilkins. 

2. Keep anything steady. 

That man that would* Is* hoisting sail in these 
deeps of scripture, had mail be well ballast and 
well tackled.- Hishop Hall, ('.ism o/'f/o/w/Vmr. 

’Tin charity must ho Host the heart, Hammond , 
Sermons, p. ill 1. 

Whilst thus to bnl Inst love, I thought, 

Ami so more steadily l' have in mo, 

1 saw. I had love's pinnace overfaiii'dit. 1 tonne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide. 

And with true honour hollnstcil my pride. Drydett. 

gallanting. verbal it bn. Build -t. 

Then had my prize 

Itis'ii less-. and so more equal ballasting 

To thee, I'osl humus. Shakrspear, I 'ymts H we, ili. Ci. 

Ballat. r. a. Sing in. or as, a ballad. 

1 make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary ami Kyalto talk. 

And ballotiil , and would be piaid 'o the sfere 
Hut that vice many times limlssiieh loud friends, 
•That tireaclu'M are charm'd silent. 

Webster, Vittorio t'ornmhuna. 

B&llatry. ft. dig; song. Hinr. 

Tlie ballot r ii and the gamut of every umnieipal 
Adler- Milton, Arinpigdira. 

B&llet. a. [Kr. ballet \ pronounced as a 
French word in the extract from Gold- 
smith.] Dance in which some story is 
represented. 

Tile till*! or balht was [also! often applied to 
ptn'llis of OulwWtTftlllP It'lliclh. f J m flts/vyy 

of English IWtryMx. fcW. 

Hither t lie alleeted eily dame advancing. 

Who sighs for operas, and duals on dancing, 

Taught bv our art her ridicule to pause on. 

Quits the ballil and calls fur Nancy Dawson. 

Goldsmith, She Shops to Conquer, epilogue. 

Ballot-man tor. *. Supcrintender, or ar- 
ranger, of a ballet. 

lie danced without theatrical pretence. 

Not like a ballet-mash r in the \ au 

Of his drill’d nymphs, Imt like a gentleman. § 

Huron, Dm Juan, *iv. d*. 

Balllarda. Same as Billiards. Obsolete. 

With dice, with enrds, with balharth, far unlit, 
With shuttle* -ocks inisms-mim.- manly wit. Spenser. 

Balloon, s. [Itul. ball one.} 

1. Air-balloon {uiljectirul in extract). 

They would be obliged to run away- a course M 
dark and dubious ns a balloon journey . — Silas 
Marat r, eh. ii. 

2. Windbnll; game so called. 

football, ball"" n, quintance. k c., which are the 
cmiiiuoti recreations of tbe country folks.— Burton, 
Aualo/uyof Meltnrhnlp. p. 2»i*i. 

Billot, s. [ Yr.bnllute .] Closed ticket plaral 
secretly in a box or urn, and stating the 
way in which a vote is given ; voting by 
vote thus given, secret voting. 

II is said that the ballot (that is .secret votimr by 
placing a written pniier in a h*»x» wmiM he n great 
protection to electors.— A. Fonblantgie, Jan., Ihnr 
%Deanyoow:rneil,\vt. Ik 

B^Uot. v. a. Choose by ballot. 
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B&llot a. n. Vote bv hallo t. 

Hiving their votes by balloting, they lie under no 
wie.-Sicift. 

Ballot-box. s. Box i:i which the votes hv 
ballot nrr taken. 

Some held nn win so orthodox 
To trv it as the ballot -box. 

And like the nations patriots. 

To llml. or make- 1 lie truth by vole*. 

littller. The KLphau) in (he Moon. (Rich.) 

Ballotant. s. Voter by ballot. Hare. 

Which done immediately before tie* ballot, and so 
tin* letter unknown to the ballofanls. tiny can use 
id fra i ui or joggling. Ilarriilylon, Otrana, p. I lil. 
(Rich.) * 

Bailot6tlqn. v. Act of voting by ballot. 

Hare. 

The election of the duke of Venii*e is one of the 
most intricate and curious forms in I lie world, con- 
sist iiig of ten several balhhtfious, ■ Sir JI. It "(ton, 
Jl< (i quite I Volf on in toe, p. 2iJ0. 

B&llotin. .v. Carrier of the ballot-box ; taker 
of the votes by ballot. Hare. 

Whereupon eight ballotins, or png**, tnke eight of 
the boxes, and go Ibur on tin* one, and four on the 
other side or Hie house; and every magistrate and 
Heiiator holds no a little pellet of linen, as the box 
pisses, between his linger and his thumb, that men 
liny see lie lias Imt one. and then puls iL in the 
same. - Harrington, O eiann, p. “Id. (Rich.) 

Balloting. verbal iths. Process ot voting by 
ballot. 

The greatest of the parliament men haled t his de- 
sign of rotation ami balloting, as Is-ing against tlieir 
power. — H'urjf/, Adit lit e O.iVilifilSfS. (Rich.) 

Baliotinir-box. [two words rather than a 

compound.] Ballot -box. 

This gang had a hallo! ing-bor, and balloted how 
things should be carried b.v way of teiitamens ; 
winch lieing not used or known ill Filmland Indore, 
upon this aeeoiuil Ihe riHim every evening was very 
full.- • Horn/, Adnutr (iron it axis. (Rich.) 

B&llroora. s. Room for ball. 

1 w**ul*l not hear of /mil- room sciiltles, 

Nor wliaf new whims adorn Hie rutiles. 

bull »/ ,1/. H". Montagna. 

To mie and all Hie lovely stranger came. 

Ami i*i cry ball-room echoes wit Ii lmr name. 

Huron, The II adz. 

Balm. s. [Kr. Imume, from biuilme , from Lat. 
fail st an mn -biilsam.J 

1. Sup, or juice, of Amyris gil; , ;td«*ii'-i-. 

/; dm t riel. les Hinillall Hie hlee.ling \i ins 
Of happy shrubs, in Idunn-aii plains. Itrydi n. | 

2. Val'.uible or IVngruid ointment. 


Thy place is HUM, thy sceptre w rung ftoin Hus* ; 
hv balm wash'd oil* ulieiruitli Hum w.i-t anointed. 

Sha l.i spnir, limey l /. l*irl III. in. I. 


None of the c-uiup**til-oin arriving to n tmlllnent 
number of bells, they fell to ballot some others. -Sir 
U* Wotto*, JuiiquUe IVol/outame, p. 202. 
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0. Anything which soothe* or mitigates pnin 

You were conducted to a gentle bath. 

And balms nppl.\ 'd. .S/iakespear, t'ori-danas, i. ti. 

Ibit.gndle love, lliis trnisport rahn, 

Tli.v lot shall ,\ct be link'd with mine: 

1 swear it by our prophet's shrine. 

And lie that thought Hiy sorrow's balm, 

Huron, The Hritlr of Abydos. 

4. Plant, of the genus Melissa. 

Sage, balm, ground-ivy, for tefl; . . . Ian nd< i\ 
mint, balm, and rosemary, for pi-rfuniis.— Isnnlun, 
Jan yt loptLtlia tf Plants, p. Ut7a. 

Balm. v. n. Hme. 

1. Anoint with balm. 

Hahn his foul head with warm distilled waters. 
Ami burn sweet wood. . . , , 

Shahtsinar, Taming of die Shine, i. induct. 

2. Soothe; mitigate; assuage. 

( >]i|irest nature sleeps: 

This rest might yet have ha I mil thy sens**. 

Shakespea »*, A / ng b‘n r, in. 6. 

Balm-cricket, or Barm-oiicket. #. [i 1 Ger. 
baum --- tree, cricket,] Species of insect. 

Wilil words wander hew and tlniro j 
Cod's great gilt of speech aliused 
Makes thy un m*iry conTuscd - 

Hut 1**1 them rave. 

The balm-rrirkft earnls *'h*nr 
1 u the green that hihls thy grave. 

t^*t them rave. Tennyson. 

B aimer, s. One who balms or anoints. 

Hare. 

Hlo*sl must Is* my ho*ly's only balmer, 

No other IhiIiii will there be given ; 

Whilst iii,v soul, like a quiet palmer, 

Travidleth towards the laud or heaven. 

Sir \V. tiatrigh. The Pilgrimage. 

Balmily. »?. a. Rentier balinv. Hare. 

The lluids have lws>n entirely sw*ieti.*ncd and 
balm ijhii. — Chryiic, English Malady, ji. 3ML 


B ALS 

B4li »y. atij. 

1. Having tin? qualities of halm. 

Soft on the ftow’rv herb I found me laid, 

In bating sweat ; wliieli with his i lea ms the sun 
Si mu i dry'll. Milton, Paradise Jjosi, vtij. 

2. Producing lmlm. 

Let India I insist her groves, nor cm v we 
The weeping ninlior, and the balmy treu. %• 

L Soothing; soft; mild. 

(Join**, l)esd<*inona, Tis Uu* soldier's life 
To have their balmy sIuiiiImts wak'd with strife, 

Shaktsinutr, Othello, ii, % 
And I would lie the necklms*. 

And all day long to fill und rise 
Upon her l/ahny bosom, 

Willi her laughter or her sighs, 

And L would lie so light, so light, 

1 scarce should lie unclasp'd at night. 

Tennyson. The Mdhr's Daughter, 

In crystal vapour everywhere 
Blue isles of heavi-n laugh'd between, 

And, IHrin forest -deeps unseen, 

Tbe topmost lunlni gather'd given 

From draughts of balmy air. 

W„ Sir binnrdof and Queen Guinevere. 
The balmy inoou of blessnl Israel 

FI (Ms Is all theileep-hliu* irl* hiiii with beams divine ; 
All night the splinter'd crags that wall the dell 

With spires of silver shine. 

hi., , I Hr mm of Pair Women. 

4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 

Those ri«*li perfumes which, from the hnppy shun*, 
The winds upon their balmy \\ ings eolivej'd. 

Whose guilty sweetness tlrsl the world betray'd. 

brytUn, 

First Kurus 1 *> the rising morn is »i‘nt 
Tin* regions of Hu* balmy continent. A/. 

j. Mitigating ; a**imsivo. 

( Mi. balmy lir.-sil li. that doth almost jicrsuAdo 
Justice to break b< r sword. 

SlnikfSjwar, Iff hello, v. 2 . 

Bilneal. atij. [Lat. buhwitin . ] Belonging to 
a hath, liare. 

Tie* fermenting gentle temper of genrmlivt*hr:it 
that g'Mvs to the produeluni *»r the said muierak 
doth imparl and aetunlly eomnuuiieiile this balund 
\ irl ue and medicinal heal to these watei*. than U. 
Ufli rs, i. vi. ;»o. 

B&lneary. Bathing-room. Harr. 

Tin: bnfnearbs, and bat lung- places, he cxpoM-fti 
unto Hie summer selling. -Sir T. Hroirut, Vulgar 
Hrroiirs. 

Balnc&tion. s. Act of halhtng. Harr. 

As the head may lie dislurls d b.v the skin, it :im> 
Ihe same, way beh'elieved. as is oliservalile in M- 
i nations , mid fo.iiriilal ions of thal part. Sir I’. 
Hrotnn, Vulgar Hrrourr. 

Balneum, s. [Lat.] See Bat h and Cucur- 

bito. 

lam unwilling to allVoiil this allvisl. so uiiieli :i k 
to supposi* linn l » believe, that tin: lirsl nnsmiral 

body might possibly I in some lluid porlum 

of nialti'r, while its iieterogrueoie. parts \vdv jiiinlilr I 
and eoiifoiiudnl together b.v a s|.nni, or liiirrieiiiie. 
or earlli(|iiai\i‘. To !»■ sure, in will rather liav** flu- 
primitive man to In* produced hy a long pruc^sin a 
kind ofiligi-sling balm n>u, w here all I In- Iumviit le' , s 
mav have 111111' to subside, aiei a due eqiulibrliiiii w* 
111:1 nit aiiicd. 11 it disturbed liy any such rude ad 
violent shocks, thill. Would rullle a ‘ill ■•rcak all 1 l,l ‘ 
little stamina of the embryui. ir it vvereu iu:ike:- r 
b* , foi**‘.- lUntl > jl. Si rttl"iis, p. 1 !»A. 

Balsam, s. [Lai. balsanunn .J 

1 . Scmi-fluhl vegetahh* sccrcti >n, thicker 
than oil ami soRcr than *alvc. used i:i 
Surgery as tin unctuous jipplication, and ji- 
a lenitive generally. I11 Chemistry ihe 
presence of benzoic acid is considered ac- 
cessary to constitute a trm* balsiim. 

The luminous spirit lodged in tin* native W-mj" 
of puies and llrs is of a nature so warm ami » 
as i*» calm in Hint heating, lo eh****r hut imt w 
at*'.— Bishop Hrrkt hy. 

Chrisl’s blood our balsam ; if I Imt euro ns h* n , 
Him. when our judge, we shall imt ll "f/£')Z]diw 

Tin: balsams of l’eru and Tolu eonl:i'nvei>mp' ‘ 1 »^ s 
which In-long to the ( series . of . ^‘ii^.J (lJ ( 

Eh- meats if Vhennsfry, edited liy Uuutg 
fl'»'ih 

2. Plant of the genus ImiKit ions. 

The juice of Hie balsam prepared with * 
used bv the Japan**!* Lo dye t heir muls nsL- ^ 
EuryelojnrdM tf Plants, P- I s * ., , 

B&uam. e. «. Render balsamic, or «i*W- 

gifts Of our young nn*l i"n! 

i.p.57. 
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ifclgam-fwaktlnf. ndj. [t.WO words rather _ bubbled. abused. bamboozled!— Addison, Drammed 
thun a compound.] Yielding balsam by i l - 
exudation. 


Tricking fellow ; cheat. 


Then' is no need nt all, 

Tlittt the balsa m-sicra ting bough 
Sn coylv slimilil let 1‘nll 

Her niedVinable tears. Crashato, Poems, p. 3. 

BnUamfition. >. That which has the quali- 
ties of balsam. Karr. 

Ur. Hook produced a paper, which he had re. 
,.,.{vcd from Sir. Ila'ik. being mi account of tin* 
several fchinirs nlAnncd to hi* performed by Dr. Kl< 


Bamboozler. $. 

| Colloquial. * 

There an* a set nf fellmvM they call linnlcrcrs and | 
hamhoozb rs, that play such tricks. Arbulhnol. 

Bamboozling. verbal uhs. Act or habit of j 
one who Bamboozles. Colloquial. 

Ihit. says 1, Sir. L perceive this to you is all ban. 
boozhua : why you look as if you were lam Diego! 

I to the turn) of it thousand pounds. Tatter. no. 31. 

1 at.) 


shot of Berlin ; which paper was n-iid. It eon- , Ban. x. [sw extract..] 

tailed nil account h H ,s universal wilsaniafion. \ j,ri,niti V fs meaning of the word serins to have lieen 
2. His Bi'iwl ' me mid wine J*. 1 , ^ve^partieuhirs, | p, jiuniinons to the army. In theniniiiiem-eiiM nt of 

lie feudal limes all male inhahitaiits were ill general 
required to give personal attendance when l lie. king 
planted his Immier in the lield.nnd sent round a 
notice that his subjects were summoned to join him 
against I lie enemy. . . Now this calling out of the 
iblie force wnsenlh'd baunict in hush in, b 
•if ii , /hi/I ’if ii , Inn 

tj-ireihiin ; in Kr. ha air I'misf . A.S . Ihriulscijw nf 
aha h nan. In ijnyamou we constantly liml the ex- 
pression, hi- ha untile his ferde, he assembled his host. 
The expression seems In arise from hann in the sense 
of standard, Hag, cnsiirn. Tin* raising of the king's 
banner marked the place of assembly, and the pri- 
luil i vc ineunimr of hanaire was to call the people to 
the Ini un or standanl. The term was then applied to 
Niiininoiisinicoii iinyotlierpnhlieiN'eusioii.anullieneo 
to any proclamation. whether byway of injimeliuii 
or forhiddal. . . . In like manner we liml banniri-ad 
ptaeifa, ail malt- ltd i hum, Ac., summoning to serve at 
the I lord's courts, to hrinir corn to lie ground at his 
mill, Jw\ Thus t lie wonl acqiiip d the sense of pro- 
clamation, extant in Sp. ami It. baudo, and in K. 
banns of marriage. In a s|s>eial sense Lhe term was 
applied to the public deuuneiation liy ecclesiastical 
aiitlionl.v ; Sw. Inina, exeoiiiiimuieatioii ; baun-lysa, 
to excommunicate [lyso, to publish/; hilinia, to re- 
prove. to take one to task, to eliide. toelirse; K .fa 
h.iii. In Pr. baudon the signification was somewhat 
furl In r developed, passing on from proclamation to 
command, permission, power, authority. .1 

al his own dh rlinn. U.K. hamhai wa 
used in the same sense.— IVtdgn si, lUet ionary a/ 
Eilf/fidi ill ii uiotofiy. J 

I. In the plural. Public proclamation, or- 
der. or notice, whereby anything is com- 
manded or forbidden: (csjiecially iihcd of 

limn inqe). 

I bar it in the interest of mv wife : 

Tis she is subcontracted to tills lord. 

And l her huslmud cunt indict your ha ns. 

Shakes/u-ar, King Lear, v. 3. 
To draw tier neck Into the Inins. 

Bulb r, Uudibras. 


Ac. - 11 is f ary tf the Royal Society, iv. Ml. 

Btsindmlc. s- That, which lias the qualities 

of balsam. 

It is.. flood anninst too gn*at a fluidity ns a hal- 
saiuick, and tfood against viscidity as a amp .— B ishnp 
JU rl.lt ft. Sirin, § m. 

Balsamic, ndj. Having the qualities of 
halsmt ; oily; unctuous ; mitigating ; soft ; 
mild. 

'l he idimeut of such as have fresh wounda ought 
to lie such as keeps the humours from putrefaction, 
and renders t hem oily and balsa mirk.—Arbut knot . 

Balsa mi cal, ndj. Same us Mill hu min (the 

adjettive). 

If then* hen wound in my leg. thn vital cncrgyof 
mv soul thrusts out thn balsamical humour of my 
liquid to heal il. Sir M. Hale. • 

Bfilan mous. ndj. Abounding in balsam ; 
e.uii-i'diiq/of balstmi. Karr. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat 
of animals, lad an oily and balsa mans substance ; 
Ihr the fat or tallow, as also the phlegm or watery 
parts, a re cold; whereas the oily mid balsa mans parts 
an: of a lively heat and spirit. -'Sterile, Trim ram 
SIkui tin, vnl. v. eh. xxxvi. 

Baluster. [Fr. Indus h e ] Small pillar 
belonging to a baliislntde. 

Ibis should tlrsl have lns>u jdanelied over, and 
railed about with balusters. -Can »c. 

Baluster. f*. a. Raise, or set off willi, u ba- 
llister. 

lialconies lien- an* hafvsfrral with irohl. 

Sir IP Sun me ami Uriah a. Art of Poetry. 

There is a black marble ballast mi f balustered) 
over his bod.v , It ootl, fasti (Jj'onii nsrit, i. 2 1J». 

Balustrade, s. Row or pus of little turned 


pillars tailed baluster*, united by a rail, 
and tixed upon a terrace, or the top of a ‘2. Mojly to which notice is given, 
building, for separating one part from 
another. 

Tin* terraci-s and haluntratlex, built alnmr the 
river, aiv now overftrowu with mses. -Swinburne, 

Trai'efs Ihnatf/fi S/iain, let. 3S. 

Oil one (M'enNiou Port laud was distinguished, not 
oid.v by lieiin; selected to iiold the wnxiifdit in the 
rov'd faslroom, hut by la'im: invited to iro witliin 
the balustrade which surrounded the couch, ii n auric 
circle vhicli the nmst illustrious forci/mcra luid 
liitlierlo found inipaahabii*.— Macaulay, History of 
Kuyland, cli. xxiii/ 

Kifclit to the earvcn ecdnrn diwira, 

Pliiitfr imvunl over Kptunrlcd IliMirs, 
lir<rtid-1iasi'd lliuhts of marlile stairs 

Kaii up with fcoldcn balustrade, Tennyson, 

Recollections of the Arabian Kujhts, 1 1 . 

v. a. [?] Same us Bamboozle. 

CuUuouiul , riilffiir. 

With errors like these enn a scholar lie bam m'd 7 
1 s|M-ake from the (Jreck, Sir, the play should Ik 1 Han of the Knt pin 


daum’d. 

Cray's inn Journal , no. 20. (Ord MS.) 
S&mboo. *. Large graminaceous plant of 
the genus Msmibusa. 

They misc their houses upon arches >r posts of 
bamboos, flint he larin) "ii*dn.— A7r T. Herbert, Tra- 
vel*. p. 34(0. 

There are two kinds of hnmhoo in the Horticul- 
tural Society's ftarden which have cmlvm'd the open 
air for ten or twelve years without any protection 
whatever^-' London. Trees and Shrubs if Jlrib in 
p. 2T»32. 

TTtsed as an adjective. Made of bamboo. 

Hern the Colonel’s hands and the bamboo cane 
caino from the rear and formed & troi\l. ~ Thackeray , 
The Nnccomes. 

Sunbofaie. p. a. [?] Deceive; iuqmse 
upon ; confound. Colloquial . 

After Nick had bambootka aliout the money, John 
called ft, p countcm.-ilrAiiMiHo<. 

All the people upon earth, excepting those two or 
three worthy gentlemen, are imposed upon, cheated. 


I'roui t lie** miiiiII Is/riiminipi, ns they must appear 
in modern times, arose the regular army of Kraiiee, 
which every siieeeedimr kimrwns solicitous to nUK- 
inciit. The bau was sometimes convoked, that is, 
the possessors of the liefs were called upon for mili- 
tary services, in Miliseiiuent hlts; hut with limn* 
nsi i'lilat ion l linn real elliciency.— Italia in, I'/tir of Ha- 
state of Enrol* ilurintf the middh. Agts, cli. ii. pt. 2. 

(’ursc; cxcominuiiicntitm ; interdiction. 

Thou mixture rank of miiliiight wirds eoilis ted, 
With llecute’s ban thriiv hlasled, thrice iiitivled, 

ShakiX/unr, Itanib f, lii. 2. 
A pn-at oversight it was of St. Pi'ter. that lie did 
not arrtirse Nero, whereby the po|s* mi/clit have got 
till; .vet w hat nissl of Kiieli a ban. since friar Vincent 
eoulii tell Atalailipo, that kingdoms were the laipc’a. 
Sir IP. Rtdcitjh. 

Hold deed to eyo 

The sacred fruit, snensl to ubstinenee, 

Slueli more to taste it. under ban to touch. 

Milton, Paradise Lost \ ix. 92S. 

Impcriul intcrilict. un- 


der the old empire, by which the privilege 
of any Herman prim e were suspended. 

He proceeded so far by f n lit. r, that he was prof- 
fered to have the imperial ban taken olf Allapimu, 
Upon sliliinissioii. Iluircll. 

an. r. w. Curse; execrate. 

Shall wo think Hint it hvnth the work whiehtliey 
leave Is liind llunu, or takelh away tho use thereof. 
Hooker. 

Ill tliy closet pent up. rue my shame, _ 

Aud ban thine enemies. Isitlt mine ami thine. _ 

Skakes/uur. Ii nry 1 /. Part if. n. t. 

B«.‘fore these Mnun went a Numiduiii jiriest. lad- 
lowing out elmnns. ami e.'isfiinr serovvls of paper on 
each aide, wlnwein lie cursed and bunneil the t.hris- 
tiana.— A’ nolles. 

OB. v. ii. Curse. 

With that all miul and ftirimw In; irrew, 

Like a fell imistifTe. tlinaigh enraging heat. 

And curat, and baa'd, and blasphemies [ forth th^jjir 
Againat his gods, and fire them dnl threat. 

SpcMer, Faerie v. 11, 12. 


.BAND {H--— « 

Santa*, i. t?] S«w extract. 

The thinann true (Musa sapientura) differs from 
the plantain in having its stalks marked with dark 
purple, stripes aud Npota.and the fruit isNhorter and 
rounder. Some Itolanists, however, consider them 
ns only one sjax-'ics. — Loudon, EncycUiputdia tf 
(iardettiny, 5 too. 

Band. x. 

1. Tie ; bandage ; that by which one thing is 
joined to another. 

You slnll find the band, that seems to tie their 
friendship together, will la* tho very strangler of 
tli-ir nimly.—Shakespear, Antonyawf Cleopatra, ii.O. 

2. Restraint; bond. 

50 w ild a beast, so tame ytnught to be, 

Aud huxoii to his bands, is joy to sec. 

Sju nser, Mother Hubbmft Tale, 
Since you deny him eiitranei*, lie deiuHiidii 
Ris wile, whom cruelly yon hold in bands. 

Drydin. 

5. Any means of union or connection be- 
tween persons. 

' Here's eight l hat must take hands, * 

To join in Hj men's bands. 

Shah sinar, As yon like it, v. 4, 
I. Something worn about the neck ; neck- 
cloth. 

For his iniuit f do not rare, * 

That's a toy that I could spare: 

Let his title lie bill irn-it. 

II is clot lii*s rich, and, b md sit neat. II. Jonson. 

Little plain bauds which they liked not. la'causd 
the -Icsiiit h won* sin'll. -Hishop Taylor i Artificial 
Jiaudstoniinss, ii. I IIP. 

Re t»Hik his lodging at the mansion-house of a 
t ay tor's widow, who washes atul can clear-starch 
his bands.- -Addison. 

There we is* earls in stars ami garters, eli'rgvmnn 
in ra.sN4K'ks and bands, iw*r! Templars, sheepish lads 
from the t’uiversities, t in]isl:il>.i*s and imh'xinakers 
in ragged eo.it s of J'rieyA*. — Macaulay, History of 
Eni/hintl, ell. iii, 

■j. Anything bound round another. 

In old siiiUies of Nioue in cellars, the feet of them 
lieiug I* mud with leaden 6um/N,it appeared that the 
lead did swell.— liacon. 

H. Company of persons joined together iu 
any common design or profession. 

We few, we happy few, wo band of brothers. 

Nfutkixptur, Henry V. iv. 3. 
The queen ill while array liefore her baml. 

Halm iug look her rival by the band. Dryib n. 

Una Midden, met ho .ghtthis select band spuing 
forward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and 
follow the call of I hat heavenly musiek.— Taller. 

51 might the three bands prepare in arms to join. 
Koch baud tho number of the sacred Niue. Pope. 
No band of friends or heirs In* them. 

To wifp. or wish, the coming blow: 

No maineii, with disheveli'd hair, 

To fi*el, or feign, decorous woo. 

Huron, Euthanasia 
A large proportion nf tinea* who gave away th> 
public money in supplies received part of that 
money hark iu sal.'irns; and thus was forticd a 
mercenary baud mi which the Court might, iu al- 
most any rxlivmity, contidently rely.- -Mara ulay. 
History of Einjtaud, oh. xix. 

Of xtddierx. 

And. good my lord of Somerset, uuito 
Your troops of liorsiauen with his bands of font. 

Shakcsiunr. Henry VI. Part I. ivr. 1, 
And now the foe their covert quit, 

Aud call his vassals to submit; 
lint Hawaii's frown and ftirious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 

Nor of his little baud a man 
Resign'd earliine or atagluin, 

Nor raised the craven cry, Annum! 

Byron, Tim Giaour. 

V. ft. 

Unite together into one body or troop. 

The bishop, nnd the duke of (ilo sler’s men, 

Rave till'd their pockets full of [lebblo stones, 

And handing themselves in contrary parts, 

Do )>elt at one another's imtes. 

Shakesiu-ar, Henry VI. Parti, iii. 1. 
Some of tho boya bandid themselves as for tho 
major, and others for the king, who, after six da vs 
skirmishing, at last mado a composition, and de- 
parted.— Ciireic. 

They too live exempt 

From Heav’n’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
Ba nded agni list his throne. 

Milton , Paraditc Lost, ii. 320. 

Mind over with a band. 

And by liis mother stood an inflint lover, 

With wings uufledg'd, his eyes were handed over. 

Drydcn. 

and. v. n. Associate ; unite. 

With them great Ashnr also oandx, 

Aud doth confirm the knot. 

Milton, Psalm J.xxiiii. 2t». 
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BAND BAND 

• Hotter it were that a man's drain's or*passlons 1 Banditti saints distiirbiiur distant lands. 

should band encli against other, tlmn that all of Thomson, Liberty, p t. Iv. 

u*L n J^!!‘tl hc gpirit 8, Kind of large dog; mnstiff. 

The time off i ip-lit win m Troy was set on lire, 


BANG 


or coiweionee.— Dr. Jacks on, Works, iii. 038. 

Should bantbtl union* persecute 
Opinion, ami induce n time 
When Hinarlt' thmurht is civil crime, 

And individual freedom mute, Tennyson. 

v . a. [from ban.] Bullish. ha re, 
obsolete. 

Sweet Invo such lewdness hands from his feir 
company. Sjwnstr, Faerie Queen, iii. 2, 41. 

B&ndage. s. [Fr.] Binding; that which is 
bound over tiny thing. 

Zeal loo line! a place among the rest, with a bandage 
over her eyes ; though one would not have expected 
(o have wen her represented in snow.— Addison. 

Cords were fastened by hfx As to my bandages, 
which the workmen had gut round my nock.— Swift, 
Gulliver's Traotls. 

B&Ddbox. s. 

\r Slight box used for hands and other things 
of snisill weight. 

My friends are surprised to find two bandboxes 
among my hooks, till L let them sec that they are 
lined with deep erudition.— Addison. 

Willi empty bandbox she delights to range, 

And fcignsM distant errand froia tho ‘Change. 

Gay, Trirut . , 

This was tho oeeasion on whleh fair dames, who 
came on pillions, sent their bandboxes before them. 
—Silts Marner , ell. x. 

2. lined as nn interjection for ‘ Nonsense!’ 

Well ! but you must allow her some lieauty— yes, 
you must allow her some Inanity. --/Aiiir/Ao*/ Sue's 
all a made-up thing, mail !— Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer, ii. 

B&ndelet. s. [Fr.] Any little hand, flat 
moulding, or lillot. 

The longer lie wore the diadem, the bandelet still 
lx'came more light nnd irksom o.—Rarl of Orrery, 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of Swift, p. 81J. 

B&nder. s. One who unites with others. 
hare. 

York* and liis banders proudlj preased in 
To challenge the crown b,v title of right. 

Beginning with Jaw nnd ending with might. 

Mirourfor Magistrates, p.852 

B&ndlcoot. s. [?] Rnf-like marsupial animal 
(lVrumeles) indigenous to Australia. (The 
mime was first applied to the Mus gigunteiis 
of India. In the following extract the word 
is used in both senses; the hitter giving 
the true bandicoot.) 


The time when senm-h-owls cry. and bandogs howl. 

S/utkesjtear, Henry VI. Fart II. i. 4. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bln, 

We have great bandog* will tear their skill. Spenser. 

Bandoleers, s. [Fr. bandouliers.] Small 
wooden eases covered with leatner, each 
containing jiowder sufficient, for a charge. 

Then? wo wo one, whose head within few years 
Did Iw'nr a mitre, now wear bandoliers. 

Jordan, Divinity and Morality in Poetry, 3. h. 

BAndon. jr. Disposal; license. Sec Bun. 
Obsolete. 

For both tho wise folko and unwise 
Were wholly In her hamfon brought. 

Chancer, Roman nt of tho Rosa, v. 11(18. 

Bandore, s. [Romaic vavcvvpn.] Musical 
stringed instrument, resembling a lute, 
introduced into this country about the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

If he w ill follow Plato’s counsel, ho will lay liable 
liddles, many stringed virginals, psalteries and lmrps, 
preferrimr before ull other the lute and bandore. -- 
Flat arch 's Morals , ii, .‘hi 1 .). (( >rd MS.) 

B&ndstrinff. s. String or tassel appendent. 
to the band or neckcloth, hare. 

The long hair, the loose culls, the largo ban li- 
st rings, and other lino tilings, with which Home of 
t hese so rigid yet very spruce and lady-liko preachers 
think lit to gratify oh their own Jmthoiis, so their 
kind hearers ami spectators.*- Jeremy Taylor, Arti- 
ficial Jlantlsonientss, p. 170. 

B&ndy. s. Club turned round at bottom for 
striking a ball at play ; game itself. 

The slnxitiug st ars, 

Which in nn eye-bright evening smil'd to fell, 

Arc nothing but the balls they lose at bandy. 

Brewer, Lingua , ii. 0 . 

Your lordship is jealous, lest your name should 
bo used, and ho brought to the bandy. — Bishop 
Market, Life of Archbishop Williams , pt. i. p. 4P. 

B&ndy. v. a. 

1. Beat to find fro, or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from onn hand to another, 
haudy the service like a tenuis ball. Spenser. 

And Like a bull bandu'd Iwixt pride and wit, 
Rather tliairyiold, both sides tho pri»« will ipiit. 

Sir J. I* aham. 

Whnt, from the tropicki, can the earth repel V 
What vigorous arm, what reprreussive blow, 

Bandies the miglily globe still to amt fr«»V 

Sir it. Blarkmore. 


At page 140 of the former edition I imagined that 2. Exchange? ; give find fake reciprocally, 
the brown rat was t he same as bandicote of the Hast Do you bandy louks wil h me, you rascal ? 


Indies. My good and intelligent friend. Dr. J’alrick 
Bussell, . . . convinces me of my mistake. ... It is 
generally agreed that the hamlU-otv is, At least, tlvu 
thin* the weight of the brown rat. ... A more 
satisfactory account of tho bandicoot may lie ex- 
pected within a year. — Pennant, history of Qua- 
drupeds, ii. IMl, cd. 3 : 171*3. 

B&ndit. s. fltal. bandito.] Man outlawed; 
brigand ; robber 

No savage fierce, hmulite, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. 

Milton, Comus, 426. 

Just as much fidelity might isi cxixs-lcd from 
them in a common cause, as there is amongst a 
troop of honest murdering nnd ravishing bandits.— 
Di'ijdrn, postscript to History of tho League. 

No bandit liens', no tyrant mod with pride, 

No envern’d hermit, rests self satisfy ’d. Pope. 

With his house torn down or burnt over his lieud, 
his cattle driven away, his savings stolen from him, 
ami all his domestic sanrlilics violated, it is not 
wonderful that the peasant himself had become a 
bawl it, and hastened to indemnify himself at the 
ex|x*nso of others for his own loss***. Kemble, Slate 
Pajwrs, dc.. Historical Introduction, p. xv. 

Banditti, s. pi. [Italian.] Men outlawed ; 
ro] * 


Shakes/uar, King Lear, i. 4. 

‘Tis lint m tliee 

Tn grudge my pleasures, to cut olf my train. 

To bandy hasty words. Ibid, ii. -i. 

While the commanders were still bandying ]m- 
aioimto words, he willidivw from the council unob- 
served, called to him u slave named Nicinnus, who 
had the charge of his children, had Imvu bruuglit 
from the Hast, mid spoke the Persian language.— 
Bishop Thirl wall. History of Ur cue, cli. xv. 

3. Agitato; toss about. 

This bath boon so bandied amongst us, that oi(e can 
hardly miss honks of this kind.— Locke. 

Ever since men liawbeeii united intogovcriiiiiouts, 
the endeavours after universal muuarcliy liave been 
banditti among thi*m.— Swift. 

Let not olivioiis and known truth, or some of the 
most plain and n rtniu pruiKwitiuns, lie bandied about 
in a disputation. Watts. 

B&ndy. c. n. Contend, us at the game of 
bandy, in which cadi strives to drive the 
ball his own way. 

Gould set up grander agninst grandee, 

To squander time away, and handy. 

Made lords and commoners lay sieges 
To one anol her’s privileges. Butler, Jludibras. 


‘obbers To one ftnollior s privileges. Butte i 

4 tn»iM.f i». ruffimiH, mlibcre, and **—*!"*• I?*- "'!>■ Coilfliclin|r. 

murderers /.on/, Life of David , i. 12. After all the bamlymg ntlempUi of res 


inn rile 

It was the Nemesis that followed iiim, and caused 
such a career to end in a puddle of blood, that sent 
a horde of treacherous banditti to end a mail who 
had wived Ciesar.— Kemble, State Papers, dr.. His- 
torical Introduction, p. 12. 

Ill the singular, hare . 

There we find tho holy man wandering like an 
exile or handitn in the wilderness of Kngodi.— Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, Sermons, p. 123. 

Used Adjectivally , or as theyfraf element in a 
compound . r 

A Roman sworder, and banditto slave, 
ttyritr’d sweet Tully. 

-«$W Shakospcf ir, Henry VI. Part II. iv. 1 . 
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batnJying attempts of n-solution, it is 
as much a question us ever .—(Jtancitlc. 

Bandying, verbal aba. Act of one who 
bandies. 

1 ch<x«M> rather to refer tho render to the bandy- 
ings of this cuntroversie in tho ninny writers a I amt 
it.. - Bishop Still ing/Ust, Origines Sacra, b. iii. eh. iv. 
§ xv. (Ord MS.) 

Bandyleg. a. [generally a compound, as 
bdnflj/-leg; often two words, as bandy leg ] 
Crooked leg. 

Ho tells aloud your greatest failing, 

Nor makes a scruple to expose 

Your bandylcg, or crookod nose. Swift. 


BfadjXerred* nil). Having crooked legs. 

Tho Ethiopians hod a one-eyed bandylegged 

S ri non; such a person Would lure made but an odd 
?ua*.~C Wiicr. a 

8. [A.S. bam » killer.] That which 

destroys ; mischief ; ruin ; poison. 

Begone, or else let me. ’Tis bans to dnw 
The some air with thw. B. Jonson. 

All good to mo becomes 

Banc ; and in hcav’n much worm! would be my state. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 123. 
Thus am 1 doubly arm’d ; my death and life, 

My ham and antidote am Ixitli before me. Addison, 
Insolency must Ini represt. or it will be tho bam 
of the (!hristian religion. -Hooker. 

1 will not be afraid of ileutli and bane. 

Till Birtium forest come to DuiiMiiiaiie. 

Stuikespcar, Macbeth, v. 3. 
Bo entertained those odorous sweets tho fiend. 
Who came their bane. 

Milton, Paradise Lost , Iv. 107. 
The Bcipios* worth, those thunderlxilts of war, 
The double banc of CartJuigfr V Dryden 

Falsi! religion is, in its nature, the greatest hum 
and disitruction to government in the world.— South. 

r. a. Destroy with some buiie: (in the 
following extract with ratsbane). 

Wlint if my linuso lie troubled with a rat. 

And 1 Ik* pleas’d to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban'df 

Shakcsfimr, Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

Buie. v. n. Act as a bane ; prove hurtful. 

if a shepherd knew not which graiw will bane, or 
which not. how is he lit to bo a shepherd P— 0. Her- 
hert. Country Parson, cli. v. 

Bine berry, a. Plant Acttta spjeata. 

Actira spienta, baneberry. The berries are poison- 
ous, mid with alum yield a black tlyo— Loudon, 
Encyelopw tin of Hants, p. 460. 

BanefUl. adj. Destructive. 

The silver eagle too is sent liefore. 

Which l do hope will prove to them ns baneful. 

Ah thou couK'ivst it to the commonwealth. 

B. Jonson. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold. Drydtn. 

Banff . v. a. 

1. Beat; thump. 

lift shall gather them as si leaves into the floor, 
there to Im thrashed nml Imaged, ns they do not 
d 1 vain of. — Stokes, The Minor Prophets, p. ;112: 

One receiving from them some atfronlH, met with 
them handsomely, and tmnged them to giKsl pur- 
pose. How , (l. 

lie having got some iron out of tho earth, put it 
into his servants' liauds to fence with, mid laity uuo 
another.— Locke. 

Formerly 1 was to he baiifpd, Ixn-nuso 1 wan t<x> 
strong, siiiu now, Ihxhusc 1 am loo wi-ak to resist; 

1 am to be brought down, when too rich, aud op- 
prcsM*d when too poor.— Arbnthnot. 

2. Sound like that of a thump or blow. 

The maiil and p:»gt> renew'd their strifo, 

The lalare bang'd, and bu/.x’d :uid clockt. 

And all t lit* Joiig-jient slrcuin of life 
Dusli'd downward in a cataract. 

Tennyson, The Day-dream. 

3. Handle roughly; treat with violence, in 
general. 

The di.'Sjxwate leni)>0Ht hath no bang’d the Turks, 
That their dcsigtonnit halts.* 

Slmkcspcar . Othello, ii. 1. 
You Khould accost her with jests tire-new fnftu 
tlie mint ; you should liave banged tho youth into 
dumbness. —Jd., Twt IJth Sight, iii. 2. 

Banff. ». Blow ; thump ; stroke ; sound of 
such. Vulgar. 

Noble general. 

If by our ineaiiH they inherit aught hut bangs, 

Tho mercy of tho main-yard ligh! upon us. 

Btaumont and Fletcher, Double Marriage- 
With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Bard crahtrw! and old iron rang. Butler, Hudtbraa 
1 heard several bangs or butfets, w 1 thought, 
given to the eagle that held the ring of my box tn 
ills beak. -Swift, Gulliver's Travels. 

Tlie steps of a line below‘»ged carriag« r were let 
down witli a bang.— Thackeray, The Svwcosu*, 
ii. 38. 

Banff. 8. See extract. 

A decoction, or the drind leaves, of hemp is 
nentl y narcotic, anil fornw the l*sis of the w v * 
knuwn intoxicating Tiurkish drug called lMUBf 
liaNchisch. — Loudon, Kncyclo [Media tg Jmiu. 
p. 1083. f 

B Angle, v.a. [?] Waste by little and little, 
sqnunder carelessly. Colloquial. 

Betwixt lioix! and fear— lietwixt Ihlling in, fel I j 
out, Ao. wo bangle away our boat dnyH, bclum 
our timers. -Burton, Anatomy qf *” * 

If we bangle away the legacy of fxiatio _ 
Christ, it in a sign of our want of regard for luui. 

Dr. U. More, Whole Duty qf Man. 
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t. Hindoo oft ho trading rust. 

Ill a more general sense, t lie appclhit ion of banian* 
comprehends nil tin* idolaters of India, an contra* 
dis tinguished from t In* .Mahmud tins: lint in n mom 
restricted and peculiar sense it is appropriated to 
one of tin* four principal costs. Riis, Cyelupadia. 

The bannynns (as crafty, the proverb goes, as the 
devil) by n moderate outside, ami excess in sujicrsti- 
(ion, make many simple men lose themselves, when 
by a hmllcss admiration of their plain dealing, or 
rather hypocrisy, they intangle themselves l» t y cre- 
diting their sugared words in wny of trade or compli- 
ment: 1 rails pleasingly swallowed, when one consi- 
ders tiinir moral temperance. Sir T. Herbert, /illa- 
tion <f mane Years' Trawls into Africa and the 
Great Asia , p. 45. 

Medals of .lust inns and Justiniamis, found in the 
custody of a bannyan, in the remote parts of India. 
- Sir T. Brou'ne, Tracis, p. 210. 

B&niib. v. a. [ 81*0 Han.] Condemn to leave 
his own country ; drive away. 

Oh. (lire tins- well*! 

Those evils thou reiient'st upon thyself 
Have banish'd me from Scotland. 

Shakif war, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

71a nish business, banish sorrow, 

To the gods belongs to-morrow. Cowley. 

It is for wicked men only to dread find, and to 
endeavour to banish t he t houglits of him out of their 
minds . — A rrhhishop Tillufson. 

Successless all her soft enrerses prove. 

To banish from his lavast his eoiiul ry’.s love. Pope. 

Kir Thomas I tyke. meuiher for liritisLend, and 
Lord Norris, son of the Karl of Abingdon, talked of 
moving an address requesting the King to banish 
for ever from the Omit and the Council that evil 
adviser who had misled his Majesty's royal uneles, 
had betrayed Hie liberties of tlin people, and bad 
abjured yie Protestant religion. Macaulay, His- 
tory of Englawl, eh. xxiii. 

Banleker. s. One who banishes. 

In men* spite. 

To be Bill uuit of those my furnishers. 

Stand I before thou lien*. 

Shakes pear, Coriolanns, iv. 5. 

Banishment, s. State of lieing banished. 

Now go we in content 
To liber' y, and not to banishment. 

Shakes iH-ar, As yon like it, 1 . 3. 

Round tho wide world in banishment we roam, 
Forced Brora our pleasing Holds and native home. 

Dryden. 

Till very recently, the little knot of personal 
friends wlio had followed William from his native 
Inud to his plan- of splendid banishment had iioen 
firmly united.- Macaulay, History of England, eh. 
xxiii. 

Bank. s. [A.S. hmic.’] 

I. Anv heap piled up. 

They came and Iwsieged him in Aliel of Beth- 
maaeliah, and they east up a bank against the city, 
and it stood in the trench.- - 2 Samuel, xx. 15. 

We s»*e the sun. when it is at the brightest, there 
may bo perhaps a bank of clouds in I be north or 
west, or remote regions. hut near his hotly few or : 
none.-- Charge of Lord Paean, p. 4. 

1. Earth rising on each side* of a water. 

Have yon not made an universal shout. 

That Tyber trembled underneath her /sinks t 

Shakisjn ar, Julius t'asar, i. 1. 

A brook whose stream so great, so good. 

Was loved, was honour'd tut a fit mm! : 

Whose banks t ho M uses dwelt nj a m . Crasha w. 

’Tis happy when our streams of knowledge llow, 

To All their banks , but not to overt li row. 

Sir J. Denham. 

0 early lost I what tears the river shed. 

When the sad pomp along his banks was led 1 Pope. 

3. Scat, or bench, of rowers. 

Placed on their hanks, t lie lusty Trojans sweep 
Neptune’s smooth then, and cleave the yielding deep. 

Waller. 

Meantime the king with gifts a vessel stores, 
Supplies tho banks with twenty chosen oars. 

Dryden. 

That banks of nan were not in the same plain, 
hut raised above one another, is evident from de- 
scriptions of ancient ships.- Arbuthnut. 

4. Place where mon^y is laid up to be called 
for occasionally. 

I*t it be no bank, or common stork, but every 
man bn master of his own money. Not that I 
altogether mlslikc banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked.— Bacon, Essays. 

Tlua mass of treasure you should now reduce ; 

But you your store have hoarded in some bank. 

__ Sir J. Denham. 

inojr pardons and indulgences, and giving men a 
J™** in Mints' merits, out of the common hank and 
roasury of the church, which the |»opc lisa the solo 
custody of.— South. 

An darmisl who should now talk such language 
MS" ®9 lninon five generations ago, who should 
2® ror tho entire disbanding of tlio land fbreo of 
the realm, and who should gravely predict that tho 

Vo^L* ° f lukfinn,ka wou W depose the 
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Queen, dissolve the Parliament, and plunder the 
Hank, would lie regarded us 111 only for a cell in St. 
Lrikifa—Mucanlay. History of England, ell. xxiii. 

v. a. Enclose with bunks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning sands, that lutnk the shrubby vales. 

Thomson. 

v. n. Keep nn account with a banker. 

Many members of the mercantile community 
Would willingly bank if tin* iniTvsiiry facilities 
existed.— Farley, Resources of Turkey, eii, viii. 

B&nk-atock. s. [two words rather than n 
compound.] Capital of a bank on which a 
dividend is paid. 

As the appearance of mi easy fortune is necessary 
towards making one, I don't know hut it might Ih> ! 
of advantage sometimes to throw into one's discourse 
certain exclamations about bank-stock.- -Steele, S/ur. 
tutor, iki. into. 

The discompt upon tallies is moderated ■ the hauk- 
stock rises, os to the actions in must companies.-- 
Da retuuU, Essays nn 7Yadr, i. 38. (t )rd M S.) 

B&nker. s. One who btmks; who keeps nr 
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( Baku* 
IBanqcst 

Prom Prance there comes n p..\\ r, who aim ly 
Have secret spies in some of our h st (torts, 

And are at point to show their npi i banucr. 

Shakesprar. King Dar, Hi. l. 
All in a moment through tie- y ' mi were see 
Ten thousand banners ri -.«• into . air, 

With orient eoioiirh win mg. 

Mi, 'fort. Paradise. Jjosl, i. 64!. 
He s lid no mare; 

But left bis sister and his que* n Is hind. 

And waved bis myal banner in the wind. Dryden. 

Firod with sneli motives, ,\oii do well In join 
With (Mtu’s fis's, mid follow Ciusar's banners. 

Addison, 

Hail, spirit-st irrihu Waltz !- - beneath whose banners 
A modern hero foiulil fur modish manners. 

Patron, The Walts, 

Streamer borne at the end of a lanei* or 
elsewhere. 

Hark to the trump and the drum, 

And the mournful sound of 1h< barbarous horn, 
And the llap of tin* banm r/rt fiat Hit as they're borne. 
And tin* I’.'-igii of tlii-siird.niid the multitude's hutu, 
Aiidlhfcla-di l uiiil t he shout, They cmue.thev come.’ 

Hymn. Stepp of ftor\pth. 


manages a bank. (In Lincolnshire, and Bannered, part. arfj. Displaying tanners. 


jierhaps elsewhere, the term was applied 
to the labourers who worked on tho cm- 
hnnknients connected with Iho drainage of 
the fens. Since tho railways have been 
introduced, it has given way to Navi- 
gator.) 

Whole droves of lenders crowd the banker's doors, 

To call in money. Dryden. 

By powcrftil charms of gold and silver led, 

The Lomlmrd bankers anil the 'Change lo waste. Id. 

Banking, verbal ahs. Laying lip of money 
in a hank ; business of a banker. 

As ftnnkinfi brings no treasure into the king- 
dom like trade, private wealth must sink as the 
bank riseth 1— Bislurp Berkeley , (pu rist. 

Banknote, s. Promissory note issued by 
a banker, and payable on demand. 

Tlii< capita! of the lunik whs to lm*ix millions, all 
trading strictly prohibited, mid every ftanknofe was 
to lie mndu payable in cash on demand.— Darison, 

Translation of Schlossi r's History of the Eighteenth 
Century, p. 223. J 

B&nkrapt. arfj. Declared to be in debt! 
beyond the power of payment. I 

Tho king’s grown bankrupt like a broken man. ' o 
Shakcs/tcar, Richard II. ii. 1. 

Sir, if you s(iend word for word with me, 
l shall make your wil bankrupt. 

Id., Tiro Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

Tho beggared, the /tank nipt, society not only 

proved nhlc to meet all its obligations, but, while B&nnerleaa. arfj. Without a banner, 
meeting those obligations, arew richer and richer so Not one or you but rode to rami* or death, 

fust I hat t he growth could tilling bo discerned by Followed by squires and knights, and !.. V nl hands 
t lie eye. - Macaulay, History if England, eh. xix. i )f steeled und plumed retainers; yet .v .iir lieir 

n&nkrupt. S. Ono who is declared in debt Rides forth alone and ftannrr/iss.' 

beyond tho power of payment. J ' Tllv I,nst ( ^ the 6 * 

And so gatherynge a groatu ariuye of valyaunt BanneroL s. [rr. bunderolltt. J Little flag 
cnpitcyus of all nneions, some banqueroutes, Ac.— or streamer. 


The gille* wide open sUiimI, 

That with ••xtciolid wings a ha mur'd host, 
Vnderspn ad i'imuis man long, might pass through 
AVilli horse and ehariols rank'd in loose array. 

• . Md/nu, P i toil ise Lust, ii. 886. 

Iho banmr'd Im.st ion nia^y proof. 

T. Warton, odo ivi. 

Banneret, s. 

1. Knight ot the feud: 1 times, privileged to 
carry it banner in the iicld and at tilts and 
tournaments. 

A gentleman told Henry.that Hir Richard Croft es, 
made Itiiniit ri t at Stoke, was a wise man ; the king 
answered, he douliP d not tliat.hut liianelleil how 
a foul could Know. < 'a nub n. 

The iutelligi liecof these decisive measun*s excited 
lmlHiiiinleil indignat inn at I'esth, which wns siiHilily 
turned into a warlike fury when it was heard that a 
M-iryar emissary had ln-di arrasted in ('n>ntia liy 
orders of t lie Ban ; that four of tin* frontier regi- 
ments had liecu direct* d hy the same authority into 
liie district i if Triil/o|nilv;i to disarm some trilics in 
the Magyar inten'st : »ml. in line, that .Mi.iHMi ban - 
m refs, perfectly armed and equippi-d, were ready to 
penetrate into Croatia, to lend a I. ami to an equal 
miudi* r of Croat inns whom he was raising to sup. 
port the Kn i pi n. r's cause. Sir A. Alison, History 
of Eu ruin’, eh. lit. 

Little banner or streamer. 

The scarfs and the/, /nmrefsnlxnit thee did mani- 
fnldl.v dissuade me from Iwlii-ving tliec n vessel of 
too great a burden.— Shaktsjnur, All's well that ends 
well, ii. 3. 


Hall, Henry VII. anno 11. (Rich.) 

Perkin gathered together a (lower, neither in num- 
ber nor in hardiness contemptible; but, in their for- 
tunes, to Is* film'd ; being bankrujds’, and many of 
them felons. Bacon. 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt ; when 
his creditors are loud and clamorous, and speak big, 
hi 1 givetb them many good words . -Calainy. 

In vain at court tin* bankrupt pleads his cause; 
His thankless country leaves him to her laws. Pops. 

B&nkrnpt. r. a. Break ; disublt* one from 
satisfying bis creditors. 

He, "according t o his noble nature, 

AVill not Ik* known to want, though ne do want, 

And will be bankrnpfetl so much the sooner. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Law* if Candy. 

Wo cast oir tho enre of all future thrift, because 
we are already bankrupted. — Hammond. 

Used metaphorically. 

Dainty bits 

Moke rich tin* ribs, but bankrupt uuite the wits. 

Shakespear, hire's Labour's lost , 1. 1. 

B&nkrnptey. s. State of a man broken, or 
tankrupt; uct of declaring one’s self bank- 
rupt. 

The courts of bankruptcy and insolvency admi- 
nister the law for the protection of un fortunate 
traders, anil persons unable to pay their debts, aud 
for securing to their creditors an equal distribution 
of their possessions, called tlm estnto. No one who 
Is not a trader can be mode a liankrupt.— A. ron- 
Manque, jun n How we are governed, let. xvL 

Banner, i. 


King Oswald bad a bannerol of gold and purple 
set over his tomb— Camden. 

part. arfj. Addicted to impreca- 


tions. 


Fell banning bag. eft chan tress, bold thv tongue. 

ShnktsjHor. Henry VI. Part I. v. 3. 
verbal aba. Act or habit of im- 


precation. 

Furthermore, who is there that is not afraid of all 
HirdiHlictioiiK and cursed execrations; and especially 
when the names of the infernal Hcnds or unluckj* 
.Miulcs nn* used in such thinnings. Holland, JPliuie ; 
b. xxvii.eli.ii. (Rich.) 

Bannitfton. s. Act of expulsion. 

You will take order, when lu* comes out of the 
castle, to send him uut.of the university t-oo hy ban- 
vition. — Archbishop Laud, l\i the Viee-CluuiceUor 
at Oxford, Remains, ii. Mil. 

Send mu up Ihu form of a bannition. -Ihid. p. IPS. 
Banns, s. Public notice of an intcnd(*d mar- 
riage. See Ban. 

Before* any ran lie canonically married, except hy 
a lieenm* from the bisluqi’s court, banns are directed 
to he published in thu church ;»ud this pnN'lHiim- 
tion should be made on three several sulciuii da a ts, 
in all tlu* ehurehra of that place where the (luvlic* 
willing lo coutnu!t marriage, dwell.- ll<n>k. i httreh 
Dictionary. 

On Tuesday morning, which hn|i|H<ned to Is* a 
holiday, she went to church, where, to her surprise, 
Mr. Adams published the banns again \yth us audi- 
ble a voice as before.— Fielding, Adeentui'es if Joseph 
Andrews. 
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Blit j 

If a fiuctiiifc day romp, he Hath on that day a ban- 
quet to luako.— Hunker. 

In his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Shakesfnur, Macbeth. i. 4. 

You can m>t Imve a perfect |>alm*e. except you have 
two sides; a side for the banquet, and a aide for the 
hoiwlmld i tin 1 one for feasts and triumphs, and tho 
other for dwelling. -Bacon. 

Shull the companions luako a banquet of him? 
Shall tlwy part him among the merchants l 1 — Jub, 
xli. 0. 

At that tnsted fruit, 

The sun, as from Thycstean banquet, turn'd 

His course intended. Milton, Paradise hut, x. 687. 

That (lures prefer the toils of Hercules, 

To dalliauee, banquets, nqd tgnnhlo ease. Bryden. 

Oli ! easy and pleasant way to glory ! From our 
lied to our glass ; from our gloss to our board ; from 
our din.ier to our pipe; from our pipe to a visit; 
fn>in a visit to a sup;»er ; from a siip|>cr to a play; 
frmu a pin v to a banquet : from a banquet to our bed f 
Bishop Hall , Work*, ii. 3-7, 

Then bring me wine, the banquet bring; 

Man was not form'd to live alone: 

I'll l>e that light, unmeaning thing, 

• That smiles with all. nud weeps with none. 

It tins not thus in days more dear, 

It never would linvn been, hut thou 
Hast tied, and left mu lonely here. 

Byron, Occasional Pieces. 
He might part with tho fee simple of a forest ex- 
tending oven* hundred square m'les in considera- 
tion of a tribute of a braec of hawks to be delivered 
annually to his faleoner, or of a napkin of line liueu 
to be laid on the royal table at the coronation ban- 
quet.- -Macaulay, history of England, eh. xxiii. 

SK&nquet. r. a. Trout anyone with feasts. 

Visit his countrymen and rmnquct them. 

Shakespear, Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 
They were bawpietcd hy the way, and the nearer 
they approached, the more cncrcascd tho nobility. 
■Sir •/. / Jay ward. 

B&nquet. v. n. 

1. Feast; fare daintily. 

The mind shall banquet though the body pine : 
Fat paunclicM make h-an pates, ami dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrupt (juite the wits. 

Shakespear, Lore's Labour's lost, i. 1. 
So long as bis innocence is his repast, he feasts 
and banquets upon br»iul and wnb-r.— South. 

I purpos’d to unlieml the evening hours, 

And bawpu.t private in the women's bowers. Prior. 

2. Ciive a feast to others. 

If you know 

That I do fiiwn on men. and hug them hard, 

And nfter scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in bane/neting 
To ail the rout ; then hold me dangerous. 

Shakes gear, Julius Ctrsar, I. 2. 
Banquet-hall. s. Hull m which banquets 
are held. 

The Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the ftiir Peleian banquet-hall. 

And east the golden fruit upon the hoard. 

And bred this change. Tennyson, t. Ennne . 

Banquet-house, s. Same as Ranqueting- 

llOllHC. 

At the walk’s end hehold, how rais'd on high 
A banquet-house salutes the southern sky. bryden. 
B&nquetant. part. s. One who banquets. 
Obsolete. 

Aru there not hero 

Other great ha nquetants F Chartma n, 

Translation of Homer's Odyssey, xx. (Rich.) 

Banqueter, s. Feaster ; one who lives deli- 
ciously. 

Great banketters doe seldom great exploits. 

Cofgrnre. 

Banqueting, verbal aim. Art of feasting. 

For the time past of our lift* may an dice ua to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked 
in liisciviiiUHness, lusts, excess of wine, revelling*, 
ban< [lutings, and ahominahlo idolatries.- -1 Peter, 
v.l 

Binquetlng-house. s. House where ban- 
quets tiro kept. 

In a bananeting-house, among certain pleasant 
trees, the table was set nuar to an excellent water- 
work.- Sir P. Sidney. 

How they, who wasted such infinite mamos of 
trmaure in aneh vain buildings, banquetings, and 
spectacles, could lie said to be ww>.—hakewill, A po- 
logy, p. m. 

Hliun all jovial entertainments, banquetings, and 
merry meetings (u they arn called). if they may 
deserve tliat name, which seldom fhil to bnngso 
sad an aceouut after them.— South, Sermons, vl. 378. 

Thousands still living had seen the great usurper, 
who, strong in the power of tho sword, had tri- 
umphed over both royalty and freedom. The Tories 
were reminded that his soldiers had guarded tho 
scaffold before thd bmq u sting-houm. Tho Whi gs 
were reminded tha those same soldiers had taken 
the maoe from the table of the House of Commons. 
—Maeasdag, Riden of England, oh. xiiii. , 
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B AN Y 

s. Small variety of domestic fowl : 
(introduced either directly or indirectly 
from Himtuin). 

The Bantam, or dwarf cock, in a diminutive but 
very spiribnl breed ; its legs arc furnished with long 
feathers, which reach to the ground lieliiud. It is 
very courageous, and will tight with ouu stronger 
than itself.— Bi tcick. 

Iii the following extract, it is cither used 
udjectivcly, mid the result, is two words, 
the accent being 1 bantam cocks ; or bantam - 
cock is the pronunciation, and there is a 
true compound. ' 

Keeps ttantam cocks mid fmls his turkics. 

2 ? . ITarton, Prognss of iJisrontent. (Ord MS.) 

B&nter. r. a. Play upon ; rally ; turn to ridi- 
cule; ridicule. 

The magistrate took it that, lie hanti ml him, and 
bade an officer take him into custody,— Sir It. L' Es- 
trange. 

lie [Jelfreys 1 was constantly surrounded on such 
occasions by liiidooiis selected, for tho most part, 
from among the v ilest pet t iToirgers who pract iseil Iw- 
fore him. These men banOnd and abused each 
other for bis entertainment. He joined in their 
ribald talk, sang eat dies with them, and, when his 
head grew hot, hugged and kissed them in an ecstasy 
of drunken fondness. — Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, eh. iv. 

That same song 

He told me ; for 1 banh r'd him, ami swore 
They said he lived shut up within himself, 

A tongue-tied Poet in the feverous days. 

That setting the how much liefore the how. 

Cry like the daughters of Hie horseleech, 'Hive, 

Clara us with nil,’ but count not me the herd! 

Tennyson, The Holden Ear. 

So home wn wont, and all the livelong way 
With solemn gilx 1 did Fust ace banter me. 

Id., The ( i. intent r's Daughter. 

B&nter. s. Ridicule; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never so silly, as it passes 
many times for frolic and hailin', ismie of the most 
pernicious •snares in human life. - Sir H. L' Es- 
trange. 

Metnphysieks are so necessary to n distinct con- 
ception, solid judgement, and just reasoning mi 
many subjects, that those who ridicule it will lie 
supposed to make their vv it. and banter a refuge and 
excuse for their own laziness.— Watts. 
i&nterer. s. One who banters ; droll. 

What opinion have these religious ha uteri rs of 
the divine power V or wliat have they to say for this 
mockery and contempt V — Sir R. L’ Estrange. 

Thought less atheists and illiterate drunkards call 
themselves freethinkers ; and gamesters, ban ten rs, 
biters, swearers, and twenty new-boni insects more, 
are, in their several sjiecies, the modern men of wit. 
Tatter, no. 12. 

His dress, his gait, his accent, tho manner in 
which lie gazed at the simps, stumbled into the 
gutters, ran against the porters, and stood under 
tho waterspouts, marked him out ns an excellent 
subject for the operations or swindlers and ban- 
tertrs.— Macaulay, history of England, eh. iii. 

B&nterlng. part. adj. After the manner of 
a banterer. 

Khali wo, cries one, permit 
His lewd romances, nrnl his bant'ring wit. Tate. 

B&oterlnf. verbal ah. Habit of one who 
banters ; act of bantering. 

If this bantering, ns tiny call it, lie an despicable 
a thing, whence comes it Lo pass that they liavu such 
ajMTpctunl itch towards it themselves,— Swift, Tale 
of a Tub, Author's Apology. 

B&ntting. s. Little child. 

If tho object of their lovo 
Clianeo hy Lucina’s aid to prove, 

Tliey seldom let the bantling roar 

In Imskot at a ne.ighliour's door. Prior. 

It's a rickety sort of bantling, I’m told, 

That’ll diu of old age when it’s seven years old. 

Rejected Addresses. 
Bany&n. t. Ficus indicn ; (an immense 
rooting- brim died sacred tree of Indiu). 

As wo descend the hills, tho banyan and a variety 
of tigs make. Ihcir appearance. — Sir E. Tennant, 
Ceylon, pt. i. eh. iii. 

Tito Brahmans have their kalpa troe in Para- 
dise, and tho banyan in tho vicinity of their temples ; 
and tho Buddhists, in conformity with tho imme- 
morial practice, selected as thoir sacred tree tho 
peiipui, which is closely allied to tho banyan, yot 
sufficiently distinguished from it to lie the emblem 
of a now and peculiar worship.- - Ibid. pt. iii. ch. ill. 

Bany&D. n. (used adjectivally .) Fast-day. 

Our Monday’s milk porritch,bluo and tasteless, and 
tho pease soup of Saturday, coarse and choking, wore 
enriched for him with a slice of 'extraordinary bread 
and butter,’ from tho hot loaf of tho Temple, Tho 
Wednesday's mess of millet, somewhat loss repug- 
nant— (we had three banyan to four meat days In 


BAR 


the week) was endeared to his palate with a ltunn 
of douhlo-rellned, and a smack of ginger (to tnakn 
it go down the more glibly) or the fragrant cinnamon. 
- Lamb, Essays if Elia, Christ's hospital two and 
thirty years ago. 

B&ptiam. s. [Lilt, baptisma ; Gr. /kiwrnr/in.j 

1. Ceremony of admission into the Chris- 

turn Church. * 

Baptism is given hy water, and that prescript 
form i»r words which the church of Christ doth use. 
— hooker . 

To his great baptism fiockod 
With awe the regions round; and with them came 
From Nazareth the son of Joseph deem’d, 

L'liniurkl, unknown. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, L 2 1 . 

2. In Scripture metaphorically. Sufferings. 

I have a baptism to lw Inptised with, and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished l— Luke, iii. fit). 

Baptismal, adj. Of or pertaining to bap- 
tism. 

When we undertake the baptismal vow, and enter 
oil their new lifu, it would be apL Lo discourage us. 
Hammond. 

B&ptiat. s. 

1. Title of John, the forerunner of Christ 

In those days came John the Baptist, preaching 
in the wilderness of Judea. - Matthew, iii. l. 

Him tho Baptist soon 

Deserv'd, divinely warn'd, and witness boro 
As Lo his worthier. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, i. 2.*,. 

2. Same as Anabaptist, which sec. 

Thus, of the thm* judges on each lienrh, the find 
may he a Presbyterian ; the second a freewill Bop. 
tost i the third a Churchman. -Swift, Letter con . 
eern/ng the .Sacramental Tint. 

B&ptlstery. s. Place* where the sacrament 
of baptism is administered. 

The baptist i rits, or places of water for baptism, in 
those elder times, were not, as now our fonts are, 
within the church, but without, uml often in places 
v» i y remote from it.- Mate, Churches, p. 42. 

In M-vcrul ancient Western churches. 1 have seen 
the baptistery by itself, a distance from the churches-, 
us at I'ni and Kpalato; but 1 never saw it in the 
Knstern. Sir </, II to hr. Account if the Churdu $ 
of the grnndire Christians, p. 33. 

The great church, baptistery, and loaning tower, 
are well worth seeing. Addison. 

Baptistlcal. adj. Relating to Raptism. Rare 

Tins baptisheal profession, which lio ignorantly 
laughed :ii, is ul tested hy father*, by councils, by 
111 uruM s. A ret, bishop Beam halt. Schism gua'iUd, u, 
206. 

Baptixation. s. Raptism. Obsolete. 

The hnptization or washing at Much a time was 
threefold. — ( toodivyn, Un Civil awl Ecclesiasticut 
Rites until by the ancient JIr.hr cits, p. 236. lOrd MS.) 

Baptise, r. a. Christen ; administer the 
sacrament of baptism. 

Them who shall believe, 
Baptizing in tho protlnenl si ream. 

Mil ton. Pa ratline Lost, xii. 442. 

Lot ns rolled that we arc Christians ; that we are 
called by tho name of tho Son of God, aiid baptwd 
into nil irreeoneiieable enmity with sin, tho world, 
and the devil.- Rogers. 

In fuel , Hu* colonists left behind I bom no mark 
that baptized men had sot foot on Darien, exirpl a 
few Anglo-Saxon curses, which, liaving been ulterwi 
more fretpicntly and with gfratcr energy than any 
other words in our languago, had caught the cor and 
lioou retained in tho memory of the native popu- 
lation of tho isthmus,— Macaulay, history if Eng- 
land, eh. xxiv. 

Baptiser. s. One who baptizes. 

On tho part of the baptizer. lwiptisni was a form 
of reception to instruction ; and, on the |iart of tne 
jHWNonn coming to baptism, it was an acknowlediM- 
ment of the truth of the pretensions of the person 
who baptized.— Rees, Cychpadia, voc. Baptism. 


Bar. s. [Fr. barre.] 

1. Piece of wood or iron laid across a tim- 


ber wall to keep the boards together. 

And he made tho toiddlo bar to shoot through the 
boards from llio ono end to tho otbor.—^riNMf. 
xxxvi.33. 


2. Bolt ; piece of iron or wood’fhstened to a 

door, und entering into the post or wall to 
hold the door close. t t , 

The fish gate did the sons of Hanenaah taild. 
who also laid the heatna thereof, and U R 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and tho bars there- 
of— AehemiaJi, iii. 3. t 

3. Rail fastened acrosB an opening to prevent 


escape or entrance. • 

Stono walla do not a prison ms** 
Nor iron ton a cage. 


Lovsto* 
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TOuit can It matter* Mnrgaret, 

What soiiks below the waning stars 
The lion -heart, l'lantagwiet, 

gang looking thro* Ills prison bant 

Tennyson, Margaret. 

4. Any obstacle which hinders or obstructs ; 
obstruction. 

I brake up for it my ilermed place, nml set bare 
and doors, anil said, Hitherto sliulllhou come, and 
no Autlier.~i/»A. xxxviii. m. 

Aud had his heir surviv'd him in duo course, 

"What limits* England, hadst thou round! 1 what 
bar/ 

What world could have resisted!* 

Daniil, Cinil Wars of lurk and Lancaster. 

Hard, thou kuow'st it. to exclude 
Hnlritual Huhstauco with corporeal bur. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 4H3. 

Hfust 1 new bars to my own joy create, 

BeAiso myself, what I had forc’d from fate ? 

Drydm. 

A still salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand : 

Loft on the snore ; that hears all night. 

Tennyson, The Palace of Art. 

5. Anything used for prevention or exclusion. 

Lest exaniinnliou should hinder nnd let your pro- 
ceedings. hchold for a bar against that impediment, 
one opinion newly added.— Hooker. 

Which Saliquc laud (lie French unjustly gloxe 
To 1*0 the 1*1111111 of France, nnd IMinniuioud 
The founder of this law aud female bar. 

Shakespmr, Henry V. i. 2. 

6. In a Law court. Plum set iipnrt for the 
barristers ; place for the criminal. 

The great duke 

(lame to Ihe bar. when*, to his accusations, 
lie pleaded still Not guilty. 

Shakcsucar. lit ary VI IT. ii. 1. 

Some oUtlic bar with subtlety defend, 

Or oil the heiicli tin* knotty laws uiitye. Drydm, 

He had Itceii taken hack Innn the bar to (he 
Tower, not by virtue of the Speaker's warrant, of 
wliieli tlie three was spent, lint hy virtue of 
order which had remanded him. — Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, eh. xxiii. 

7. Counter in a tavern. 

I was under sonic apprehension that they would 
appeal T>* me; and therefore laid down my penny 
at tin* bar, aud made ( lie best of my way. - Addison. 

8. In Law. Peremptory exception against a 
demand or idea brought by the defendant 
in tin action, that, destroys the action of 
the plnintitf for ever. 

Bastardy is laid in bar of som< thing that is prin- 
cipally commenced. — AyhJ/i, Panrgon Juris Ca^ 
tinnier. 

i. Hotly of barristers. 

He ls-trayed, however, no sign of fear or of shame, 
nml faced the storm of invective which hurst upon 
him from bar, Iteneh, and witness Imx, with the in- 
solence of despair.— Macaulay, History of England, 
ell. iv. 


Bar. v. a. [A.S. benn/un- shut, in, enclose, 
keep, protect .] 

1. Fusten ; shut. 

My duty cannot suffer 

T* obey In all your daughter's hard commands ; 
Though their mjum'tioii In* to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold ii|kmi you. 

Shakes m a r. A / ng Lea r. iii. 4. 
When you bur tlu ..'..ulow simile. . of your lady's 
ln'd-chajnher nt nights, leave ojh*ii the sashes lout 
in air.- -Stcifl. • 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon 
days like these V 

Every door whirr'd with irold, nml opens hut to 
golden keys. 7* nnyson, I.ocksley Hall. 

Be wise : not easily forgiven 
Are those, who setting wide the doors, that bar 
The secret bridal chain Iters of the heart, 

!**t in the dny. Id., Tin Hardener's Daughter. 
With up. 

O, that is sf roiiger made. 

Which was before burr'd up with ribs of iron. 

Shakcspear, Mach Ado about Nothing, iv. 1. 

2. Shutout; exclude; except; prohibit; ob- 
struct. 

“When law can do no right. 

It be lawful, that law bar no wrong. 

Shakes/mir, King John, Iii. 1. 
pm houses of the country were all scattered. and 
yet not so fer off us that it bar rat mutual succour.- 
Bir P. Sidney. 

Doth It not seem a thing very prolwible, that God 

S jurposely udd. Do after iny judgements; as 
thereby to understand, that his meaning in 
micr sentence was hut to bar similitude In 
Much thinga as were repugnant to hla ordinances, 
laws, util statutes i— Hooker. 

_ Give my voice on Richard’s side, 

T° ftflr my master’s heirs in truu descent 1 
God knows I will not.* 

Shaketpear, Bichard III \ ill. 2. 


If he is qualified, why is lie barred ihe profit, when 
he only perforata the conditions V - Collier, Essay oh 
P ride. 

For though the lnw of anus doth bar j 

Tim use of veiioiu'il shot in war. Butler, llndibras. 

Wlmt is a greater |s-ditnt tlmn a mere man of the 
town ? Bar him the playhouses, and you strike him ; 
dumb. — Addison. i 

Well, we shall see your bearing.- • ! 

Nay, hut I bar to-night ; you shall not gage urn ! 
Hy wlmt we do to-night. ! 

Shakes fnar. Merchant- of Venice, ii. 2. . 
But huff nml belt men never know these cares, 

No time, nor trick of law. 1 heir action bars: 

Their cause they to uri easier issue put. Dryilen. 
If a bishop Is* a party to a suit, uml excoiiiiiiu- 
, liiintes his adversary, Midi excommunication shall 
not disable or bur his adversary. AytiJJ'c, Par ergon 
Juris ( hiuonici . 

From such delays as conduce to the finding out of 
truth, a criminal cause ought not to be barred.— lb . 
With from. 

Hath lie sot Wounds lietwmi their love and me? 

1 am their mother ; who shall bar me from them ? 

Shakespear, Richard III. iv. 1. 
Our hope of Italy not only lost, 

But shut from every shore, and barr'd from ev’ry 
const. Drydcn. 

God Until abridged it. Wy barring us from some 
things of themselves iriditlWrenl — Hooka \ 

It was thought sufficient not only to exclude them 
from that licuclil, hut to Aucthem/rmM their money. 

- Lonl dan ndon. 

3. Hamper with natural impediments*. 

The haven of Dublin is barr'd to that degree, an 
very much to obstruct t In* trade of the city.— Sir IF. 
Temple, On the Trade in Ireland, Wurks, i. 120. 
(Onl MS.) 

Barb. s. See Harbary. 

They have a peculiar cast of barbs, able to main- 
tain .their] renown, which (ho Moors carefully 
preserve, never employing tlmn in low and base 
ollii-m. but keep them only for the saddle and mili- 
tary service.- -A. Addison, lAscription of I Vest Bar- 
ba ry. p. 1*7. 

\\ by conics he not? bis steeds are fleet. 

Nor shrink they from the summer heat ; 

Why semis not tin* bridegroom his promised gift: 

Is his heart more cold, or his barb Icsh swift?" 

Byron, The Giaour. 
Already, however, then* was among our nubility 
and gentry a passion fur the amusements of Liu: 
turf. The importance of improving our studs by mi 
infusion uf new blond was strongly felt: and will 
is view a considerable nmiilier of lntrbs iiad lately j 
■en brought into tile country.- Macaulay, History ] 
| of England . eh. iii. 

Barb. s. [Lat. btirha - -heard.] 

1. Anything which grows in the situation of 
a beard. , 

• The barbel, so called hy reason of the barb orj 
wattles at his mouth, under his chaps.--/. Walton, 

( 'oin i dt (e A ngler. 

;2. 1‘oiut that stands backward in tui urrow or 
| fish-hook, to previ'Ul its coming out. 

! Nor less the Simrtnii fear’d, before lie found j 
1 Tin* shining barb appear above the wound. 

Pope, Homer's Iliad . ; 

3. Armour for horses. j 

Their liniyes wen* naked, without any barbs ; { 
for iills-il many brought barbs, few regarded to put i 
them on.— Sir «/. Hayward. j 

Barb. r. a. Shave; dress out the beard; I 

pare close to the surface. | 

The stooping scy tli.iiian, that doth barb the! 
field, I 

Thou mak’sL wink-sure; in night all creatures sleep, j 
Marsh >n, Ha Icon ten t . 

Barbarian, s. In the eves of the Greeks, 
and to some extent in Those of the Homans 
also, one not of their own stock : hence, 
from the Greek aud Homan point of view, 
it meant all uncivilized, or savage, per- 
son; hence, a cruel, or inhuman, out*. In 
the following extracts, for both this word 
nnd its conveners, the meanings are re- 
ducible to two heads : (l) the original one] 
of foreign to Greece or Home, (2) inhu- 
man ; the two meaning* running 1 into each 
other. 

I would thev were ht trbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome tiller'd, not Romans, as they are 

Though calv'd i’ the porch o’ tin? Capitol :-Bogone j 
But nut your worthy rage into your tongue. 

Shiikesimir, Corhdanus, iii. 1. 
Proud ft Mm *co all nations elst? barbarians held, 
Boasting her learning all the world MjHdfd^^ 

There were not different (reds among the Greeks 
and barbarians.— Bish* >p Stilli ugjlett. 
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barb *> {uiEwuuTY 

Thou tell barbarian ! 

What had he done r A . Philips. 

In the days of the Tudors, a ship from England, 
seeking a north-east pasMigo to the land <>f silk and 
spice, had discovered the White Ken. The hirbarians 
who dwelt on the shores of that dreary gidr li.nl 
never before seen such a portent as n vsm I n v 
liundrtsl and sixty tons burden.— Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, ch. xxiii. 

Barbarian, at/j. 

1 . Hcluuging to barbarians : (i.c. a word with 
all 1 ho meanings of Barbarian the sub- 
stantive used adject ivcW). 

Some felt the silent stroke uf mould’riug ago. 
Barbarian blindness. Pope. 

llis [the ewir Pel it’s] stately form, his intellect u;;l 
forehead, bis piercing black «*yes, his Tarliir mwand 
mouth, )iis grucimis smile, his frown black with nil the 
stormy rage and hate of n barluirian lyrant.nnd abovo 
all tv si range nervous convulsion which sometimes 
transformed his count emu ice, duriuga r. vv moments, 
ini n nil object on which it was impossibli t limk with- 
out terror, I lie immense <|iinut dies of meat wliieli ho 
devoured, the piuis of brandy which he swallowed, 
tuid which, it was said, he hail rnreftilly distiUevl 
with his own hands, the fool who jahliered at his 
find, the monkey wliieli grinned at the baek of his 
e hair, wen*, during some wicks, popular topies of 
conversation. - Macaulay, History of England, l*1i. 
xxiii. 

*2. Rude and foreign, from the •Homan point 
of view : (opposed to It i mum). 

The Franks alone of barbarian nations hail (Font 
thellrst been converted In orthodoxy, nnd adhered to 
it with unshaken fidelity. -Mil man,' History of Latin 
Christianity, b. iv. cli. ix. 

Barb&rlc. adj. Foreign ; tar- fetched ; un- 
civilized ; savajre. 

Tin* eoiveoiis East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings harbor irk pearl mid gold. 

Milton, Paradise l.nst, ii. 4. 

Astrology speaks great tilings, ami is lain to mako 
Use of appol bit ions from Greek and ha rim rick by*- 
teius. —ifir T. Browne, Christian Morals, iii, 7. ' . 

lMicr lfmd ye esteem it to imitate ihe old and 
elegant humanity of Gmre, than the haeh.truk 
pride of a iiuiiuish nml Norwegian stat-lmess.— 
Milton, Arcopagdica. 

The pure Roman language was corrupted by bar- 
bar irk, or Got hick, invaders.— T. It arlon, A iilts on 
Milton's smaller Pm ms. 

B&rbarlsm. s. 

1. J'onn of speech contniry to the purity and 

exactness of lan^ua^c. 

The ianguiure is os near approaching to it :isoiir 
modern barbarism will allow ; which is ail that e.in 
la* c.\|M*cted from any now cxliiut , — Drydtn, Ja- 
il's Satires, dedicate 

2. Ignorance of arts ; want ofleaniing. 

I have for barbarism spoke nioi 
Than for tliut angel knowledge you enn sav. 

Shakesnear, Imre's Lain u s lost, i. ]. 

The gi*niiu of Raphael having sueci-.sled to the 

! lime*** of barbirism and ignorance, the knowledge of 

| painting is now arrived to perfection. Dryden, 

I Translation of Vufnsnoy’s Art of Puint'ug, pre- 

face. 

The reproaches of barbarism sometimes cast upon 
them may be reduced to two charges, that books were 
few and costly l**fore printing was discovered, nml 
that the facts of the iiinid and the relations of Cod 
to mnn were studied to t lie disparagement of esperi- 
mnilal scieime. — i\ II. Pearson, The early a ml 
mi >ldle A oi s if England, eh. xxxv. 

In truth a largo part of the country Iwyoud Trent 
was, down to tno cightmitli century, in a slate of 
barbarism, l'hysieiil and moral causes had con- 
curred to prevent civilisation from spreading to that 
ri-gion.— Macaulay. History of England . ch. iii. 

'lliis narrow strip of land liecium* tin* seat of 
Egyidiau civilization -. a civilization which, though 
grossly exaggerated, forms a strikm.: contrast to 
the barbarism of the other nations of Africa, none 
of wliieli have Intu able to work out their <.vv n pro- 
gress, or emerge, in any degree, from tie* ig in nmee 
to which tin* penurv of nature has doomed them. 

Buckle, History if Cirilisatiuu in England. 

3. Brutality ; suvagcncss of maimers ; iii- 

oivilitv. 

Moderation ought to Imj had in teniivmig and 
mnnaging the Irish, to bring them from their di light, 
of licentious bn rbn rism, unto the love of giodin ss 
and civility.— Sprnser, View oft hi State of Inland. 

Divrra grant moiinrehies have risen from barba- 
rism to civility, and fitUvn again to ruin. Sir J. le- 
vies. On Ireland. 

Thom apjs-nr to liavo chiefly inhabited I ho 
northern and western coasts of feylmi. and tlui 
YakkwM the Interior, and liotwillistandiug Ha ir 
alleged barbarism, both had organized some form of 
government, however rude —Bird. E. Tenneut. ( Vy- 
Joh, pt. iii. ch. ii. • 

Barb&xity. «. 

1. Savtigcnea* ; incivility ;• cruelty ; inhu- 
manity. 
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And tht»y did twit him with all tin* rudoniw. ro- 
pronch.and barbarity imaginable.— Istrd CtarruJou. 

Millions i,if Uouun Callioliw.. who know nothing 
or our institutions or of our factions. had heard that 
ii persecution of singular barbarity \\m 
islai 


island against tho professors of the trim faith. that 
many pious men had suffered martyrdom, and that 
TitusOatcs Irul l»s>n thocliiitfmuidrnT.-ifaroM/ay, J. Cruelty. 


y BARB 

tho friavs. and tho barbarousnessft tho Goths .— Sit 
., I V. Temple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is much degum ‘rated, an touching the puronoss 
of n|n>oc1i ; being overgrown with barbarousness.— 

Brertwood. 


History of England. fit- iv. 

2. Barbarism, in tho souse of impurity of 
spool'll or stvlo. Obsolete. 

\,.*t ivtrirVh followed, ami in him we hco 
W' lmt rhvmc improv’d in all its height, cun lx?; 

At liOMt a pitting sound, and sweet barhn WJj. ^ 

Latin express** that in one word, which either the 
fjirbintii or mirruwnesw of modern tongues cannot 
supply in more. -hi. 

Affected refinements, whirh willed hy degrees In 
many barbarities, before tho Goths luul invaded 
llaly.-AVi/L 

Birbarizo. r. a. Bring to a state of barba- 
rism; render savage. 

The Prosa must now against the Cross ho sped, 

( Blush, nil ye heavens, at this !) and they, who are 
1'nder the King of PcaeeaU marshalled, 
lie harbor izetl by a mutual war. 

Beaumont, Psyche, xv. W. 

The hideous clinnge* which lmvo barbariznl 
Ki-auee.- Rutfe, Thoughts on the French Ur volution. 

Barbarize, v. n. Commit a ‘barbarism, or 
impurity of sprfcch. 

Hwides the ill habit- which they got of barbariz- 
Ing, against the Latin Riid Greek idiom, with their 
untutored anglicisins. - Milton , Tractate on Kduca- 
tion. 

Barbarizing, part. ndj. Having a tendency 
to render anything barbarous. 

They have appealed directly to tho anmment of 
the greater mmdier of voiees : . . . and they have 
done the utmost in their power to rose out the sacred 
prineiple in polities of a representation of interests, 
anil to introduce the mail and barbarizing scheme 
of a delegation of individuals. - Coleridge, Table 
Talk . 

8&rburooii atlj. [Cat. barhnrns ; (Jr. /hip- 
iWt.] . 

1. Stranger to civility ; savage; uncivilized; 
rude. 

What need I sav more to you ? What ear is so 
barbarous but hath ln-ard or AinpliialiiMV -A'ir P. 
Sidm'y. 

A barbarous country must lie broken by war, la- 
fore it be enjmhle of government ; and when subdued, 
if it lie not well planted, it will eflsoims return In 
barbarism. Sir J. Pack s, On Inland. 

Tim clothiers or Wilts and Yorkshire were weak 
enough to imagine that they should In* nuued by the 
competition of a half barbarous island, an island 
where limn; wan far less capital than in England, 
wlmiv there was far less security for life and property 
than in Kngland, and where there was far leas in- 
dustry and energy among tho labouring classes than 
in Kngland, — Macaulay, History of England, eli. 
xiiii. 

2. Cruel ; inhuman. 

Hv their barbarous usngo, ho died within a few 
•lavs, to the grief of all that know him. — bird 
Clarendon. , , _ 

Hut martyrdom was often but a relief from more 
barlmrau s atroeit y.-Froude, History of England, 
ch. xxxiii. 

3. Foreign ; far- fetched; gorgeous; or adapted 
to a barbaric tusk'. 

To match this monarch, with st rong Arcito, came 
Emetrius. King of lndu, a mighty naiim, 

On a hay counter, g*sidly to lieliold, 

The trappings of his horse emboss d with harbarmis 


liold, 

IioshM 

Dryden, Palamon and Arcito. 


gold 

Barbarously. ndv. 

1. Ignorantly; in a manner contrary to the 
rules of speech ; rudely. 

How barbarously we yet speak and write, your 
lordship knows, ami I am sutlieiently sensible iu my 
own English.— Dryden, Dedication of Trotlus and 
Crrssidn. 

We barbarously call them blest. 

While swelling coffers break their owner’s rest. 

Stepney. 

2. Cruelly; inhumanly. 

Hut yet von barbarously murder'd him. Dryden. 

She wishes it may prosper ; but her mother used 
one of her nieces very barbarously . Spectator. 

Tile Kiiglish law touching forgery became, at a 
later period, barbarously severe; uut. in lO'.H, it was 
absurdly Ink.— Macaulay, History of England , ch. 
xxiii. 

B&rbartfoueii. s. 

1. Incivility of manners. 

KxccMenern of fhutdek and poetry are grown to be 
Hltfe more, but tho one tlddling.and the other rhirn- 
big; and are indeed very worthy of the ignorance of 
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Thu Ita rlta ronsness of the trial, and thejicrsiuuHvoa 
of the clergy, prevailed to nntiitunto it.— sir M. Hale , 
History of the Common Law of England. 

B&rbary. s. Same as Barb (horse). 

They are ill built, 

Pin-Ini! tuck’d, like your dainty barbaries, 

And weak i’ tho pasterns. 

Beaumont and Flclclur, I Vildgoose Chace. 

Barb&ted. part. atlj. Furnished with barbs. 

I cannot lay so much stress niiaplaleaud descrip- 
tion, given by l’lut, of a dart uminmilonlv harbated . 
—T. Hurt on, History of the Parish of Kidtlinglon, 
p. ili. 

B&rbecuo. v. a. Term used in the West 
Indies for dressing it hog by splitting it 
to the backbone, and laying it upon a 
gridiron, above a lire, which also sur- 
rounds it. See Hog, under do the whole 
hotj. 

< Mdfleld, with more than harpy throat endu d. 
Cries. Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Po/w. 

lit rheme your whole hogs to your palate, strep J 
them iu slialols, stuff them out with plantations of 
the rank mid guilty garlic; you cannot poison them, I 
or make them stronger than tlicy are.— 7 jamb, Es- 
says of EUa, A Dissertation upon Roast Pig. 

B&rbed. part. atlj. 

1, Furnished with barbs (as armour). 

Which on thy royal party granted once, 

His glittering armour h« will command to rust, 

His t nir bet I steeds to stables, and his heart 
To I'aitlihil service of your majesty. 

Shaktspear , Richard II. id. 3. 
If thy sword can win him, 

Or force his legioiis, with thy barbed horse, 

Hut to forsake their ground. 

Beaumont and Flelehcr , Prophetess. 

A warrior train 

That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain ; 

On barbell steeds they rode iu proud array, 

Thick as tho college of the bees ill May. 

Dryden, Ftbles. 

2. Furnished with barbs or points. 

I 'ansi tie »u till his [tho leviathan’s] skin with 
bnrbtd irons, or his head with ILsh spears. — Job, 

' ! This day will pour down, 

If l conjecture aught, no drizzling shower. 

Hut rut Ll ing storm of arrows barb'd with lire. 

Milton, Partuhsc Lost, vif frtt). 

The twanging bows 

Semi showers of shafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin lienr. # A. Philips. 

A slimver of llieso diminutive vermin will some- 
times drop from a brunch, if unluckily shaken, 
and disjHTsc themselves over the body, inch fasten- 
ing on the. nock, the ears, the eyelids, and inserting 
a barbed proboscis.— Air E. Tenne.nt, Ceylon , pt.il. 
ch.vii. 

Barbel, s. [Fr .bnrbeau; from harbe - heard, 
or, in the present case, wattles: see ex- 
tract] Freshwater fish (Barbus vulgaris) 
usually found in the deep and still parts of 
rivers. 

The hirbel, ho called by reason of the barb or 
wattles at his mouth, under his cliaps.— /. Walton , 
Comphte Angler. 

Thu Jlcsli of tho barfjel is very coarse and un- 
savoury ; t lie tlsh, consequently, is held in little reti- 
matioii.— Maunder, Treasury of Natural History. 

B&rber. s. [Fr. burlier ; from Hat. barba=* 
beard.] Ouc whose occupation is to shave 
off lieards. 

Ills chamber being stived with friends or suitors, 
lie gave his legs, anus, and breast to his servant* 
to dress : his head and faoo to his barber-, his eye* 
to his letters, and hia ears to petitioners .— Str 
IPotlOH. 

Thy boist rous looks. 

No worthy match Tor valour to assail. 

But by the barber's razor best subdu d. 

Milton, Samson Agonutcs, 1160 , 

What system, Dick, lias right avorr’d 
Tim cause why woman has no beard P 
In points like these, we must sgroo, 

Our barter knows as much as we. Prior. 

Bfirber. o. a. Dress out. 

Our courteous Anthony. 

Whom ne’er the word or No woman heard speak. 
Being barber' d ten time* o’er, goea to tho feaat 

Shaktspear, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

Barber-cMrarieoo. *. [two words rather 
than u compound*] One who joined 


BARD 

the practice of surgery to the barber'* 
trade, as did all surgeons formerly ; now u 
term of contempt for a low practitioner. 
Obsolete. 

Ho put himself Into a barber-ch irurneon's hands, 
who, by unlit applications, rarefied the tumour.— 
lEwe/Ntf «, Surgery . 

BArber-monrer. s. Man decked out by his 
barber. Hare. 

Draw, vou rogue ; for though It lie night, the moon 
shines | I'll make a sop of the moonshine of yon -, 

a wlion'sou, cullioiily, bar Ur -monger, draw. 
esin-ar. King Iunr, ii. 2. 

Barber-atxrreon, s. Sumo as Barber- 

ch ir urge on. 

I could stamp 

Their foreheads with those drep and puuliek brands. 
That the whole company of barber surgeons 
Should not take olf, with all their arts and plubters. 

Ii. Jonson, Poetaster, To the Roark r. 

Barbor-aurfery. s. Trade of a barber- 
surgeon. 

Now he comcM to tho ]>nsitton, which I act down 
whole; and, like an side tcilnutn, slits it into four, 
that he may the ls*:tn- come at with his burber- 
surgery.-- Milton, Colasterion. 

Birberry. x. S<v Berbery. 

liarbirry is a plnnt Hint Ikiith a fruit very useful 
in hoii.si'wilcry ; that which lHsin>th its fruit without 
stones is count-ed 1 k*sI. Mortimer. 

Barbican, s. [ Fr. harhacanr, ; Spun, bnrbu - 
cana ; Ital. bar hum nr ; Sax. bunbacan , him- 
bt/can.] Wsitchtouer ; embrasure; out- 
work or fort sit the entrance of*u bridge. 

Within the barbican a porter sale, 

Day and night duly kitqiing watch anil ward; 
Nor h iglit, nor word nioli* [,ass out of the gate, 

But iu gooil order, and w itli due n-gard. 

Simiser, Faerie Qtttrn, ii. y. 35 . 

Bard. s. [from Lsit. hurda -]ioet.] Poet. 

There is amongst the Irish n kind of |ienplc cnllnl 
bards, wliieh are to them instead of piM*ls; wlinse 
profession is to set Ibrtli the praises or dispraises nf 
men in llieir |M*rins or rliime; I lie wliieh are laid in 
high regard and estimation among them— Spi nsir. 
View nfthc Stale nf hut a ml. 

At this time in Ireland the bard, by commoii w- 
ceptJition, is counted a ra.vling rimer, and distin- 
giiislusl fmm the poet. - Sir J. Hare, UnSptwrs 
View of the Stale of In laud. 

And many bards that to the trembling chord 
• Can tune their timely \oices cun ui ugly. 

Sju im r, Faerie (pus *. 

The bard who llrel adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tim’d to his British lyre tins ancient song. 

Which Homer might without a blush rehearse. 

Brink s. 

Bard. s. [from L.Liih hardtv housings. j 
Horse-trapping. 

When immediately on the other pnrto rnme in 
the foreunmed eighle knigliles. their Imissch ami 
bardts of their horse, grene salty 11 embrouden-d 
with freshe deuises. of bramble bronchim, of tim* 
gold curiously wrought e, poudered over »U.- Mall, 
Henry VJ1I. annul. tHieh.) 

B&rded. purl. atlj. Caparisoned with a 
bard (horse- trapping). 

So many erics and vycimtes tlint it wwe Jong to 
rehorse : it was a great beauty to behold the iMumrs 
%ml staiidenles waving iu tho wynde, and hones 
barded, nml knightes and squyern richly armeiL— 
Lord Renters, Translation if Froissart, vol. i. 
eh. xll. (Rich.) 

B&rdlo. atlj. Relating to the hanls or poet*. 

So late ils the eleventh century, the pnu'tiir eon- 
tinued among the W’idsh bards, of receiving instruc; 
tions in tbo banlick pnifeatriou from 1 n.*laiitL— '/’• 
Warton, History of English Poetry , i. din*. 1. 

B&rdl»h. adj. Written or asserted by tlw 
bards. 

I found ho intolereblo antichronlsm*, Inorodibk 
re]»ort8, and Iturdish imjKwtureH, as well from igm 1 - 
ranee, aw aaNumed lilierty of invention, In Nome m 
our ancients. — Sddon, Note prqflx&l to Drayton* 
Polyolbion, 

B&rdUnf. s. Small, weak, timid, humble, 
or imperfect poet. 

Try to approve (applaud we frill exempt), 

Nor cruah tho harming iu this hard attempt. 

Cunningham, Prologue to Ifit* 
and Fame. (Rich.) 

B&rdahlp. s. Rhetorical formation after the 
manner of Lordship , meaning not only ft 
bard, or poet, but ono who, as such, bonf 
the title or denomination. 

Write hut like Wordwftrth. Hvn beside a lake. 
And keep your bushy look* a year from Blake ; 
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fhm print your book, once more return to town, 
And boys shall hunt your hardship up and down. 

Hymn, /lints from Horace. 

BfirdwlM. adj. In the fushiou, or after the 
manner, of a bard (trapping). 

The king's spare horse trapped barde-wise t with 
hamels broudered with bullion goldof curiously 
wroughte ^)y^Koldi«mith. — Hall, Henry VI 11. 

gars, adj. |jA.S. bar and bar.] 

1, Naked; without covering. 

The trees an* hare and tucked, which use both to 
clothe and house the keni —Spenser, View tf the 
State of lrdantl. 

How many flies in hottest summer's day 
Do seise upon some boast whose flesh is bare. 

Id., Faerie Queen, vi. 11, 48 

Then stretch'd her arms to embrace the body 

bam 

Her clasping hands enclose but empty air. 

Dryden, 

Tn the old Roman statues, these two parts were 
always hare, and exposed to view, as much as our 
lianas and face.— Addison. 

2. Uncovered in respect. 

Though the lords used to he covered whilst the 
commons wen* hare, yet the conmions would not 
be bare liefore the Scottish cmiimisNioners; and so 
none were covered— Lord Clarendon. 

Unadorned ; plain ; .simple ; without orna- 
ment. 

Yet was their manners then but hare mid plain ; 
For th* mi Injun world cxccms and pride did hate. 

Spenser. 

A. Detected ; no longer conceded. 

These false pretexts and varnish'd colours failing, 
Bare iu thy guilt, how foul thou must appear ! 

Milton, Sam mm Ayonistvs, IH»1 . 

5. Poor ; indigent ; wanting plenty. 

Were it f» »r t lie glor.v of ( iod, t lint t lie clergy should 
be left ns hair ns the apostles, when the t \ laid neither 
staiT nor scrip, (Iod would, I hope, endue them with 
the self-siimc affection. lluokt-r, Ercte.siimt.iral 
lhility , preface. 

Even f. -in a hare treasury, my success has been 
contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. ■ bryden. 

With o/’ before the thing wanted or taken 
away. 

Tempt not the iirave nnd needy to despair; 

For, I ho* jour violence should leave tiieiu hare 
O/gold iiml silver, swords and darts remain. 

Ih'ydi n, .hienvd'H Satire*. 

Making n law to reduce interest will not raise the 
price of land . it will only leave the eouutry bant 
of money. -Locke. 

6. Mere ; unaccompanied with usual reeom- 
mendation. 

K was a bare petition of a state 
To one whom they had punish'd. 

Shakesfnar , Coriolauus, v. 1. 

Nor nro men prevailed upon hy hare words, »nlv 
through a defect of knowledge; but earried, with 
these putts of wind, contrary to knowledge. South. 

7. Threudhare ; much worn. 

You have an exchequer of wonls, and no other 
treasure for your followers ; for it appears, hy their 
hare liveries, that, they live by your ban* words. 
Shakespear, 'Trcu Gentlemen tf Verona, ii. 4. 

8. Not ynited with anything else. 

A desire to draw all tilings to the deterniiu.'ilinn 
of /tare and miked Scripture, hath caused much 
l*ftins to lx* taken in abating the credit of man. 
Hooker. 

That which offendeth us, ia tlio great disin,-u-e 
which they olfer unto our custom of Wc reading the 
word of God.— id. 


Bare. v. a. Strip; make haw or naked. 

Then* is a fabulous narration, that nil herhgrmvi 
in the UkeneNM of a Inmh.nud feedeth upon tnegni 
iu Bueh sort aa it will /tare the grass round about 
Jlacon, Natural and Experimental History. 

_ . , Eriphylo hero he found 

Banng her breast, yet bleeding with the wound. 

He bared an ancient oak of all herboughs. ' . 

For virtue when 1 point the pen, 

Aire the mean heart that lurkN lienealh a star; 
«* n thi*re bo wanting to defend her rnuso 
Lights of tho church, or guardians of the laws ? 


Pt>pe. 

BArebone. s. Lean, bo that the bones ap- 
pear. 

i lean Jack, here comes /tarcbone; how 

101 ]F « it ago, Jack, since thou snwest thy own knoo ? 
-Bhakospear, Henry IV. Part 1 . ii. 4. 


■fceb°©«d.w«rf. adj. Having the bones bare. 

m 2? now mirrnur, dim nnd old, 

wiewa me a bare-bon'd death by time outworn. 

Shakespear, Rape qfLucrece, 


B ARE % 

B&red. part. adj. Nuked ; exposed ; unco- 
vered ; open. 

The turtle on the Itaretl branch 
Laments tho wound ihnt di*ath did launch. 

Spenser, Pastorals, November. 

Fallas when* slie stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and harts ! limbs 
O’erthwarted with tin* brazen-headed Njxjar 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

Tennyson, (Enone. 

BArefhoed. adj. 

1. With the face naked ; open. 

Your French crowns have no hair at nil, and then 
you will play barefneetl. — Shakespear, Midsummer 
Night’s bream, i. 1 

This design of (Iod, which was harefarnl in the 
days of tho law, is now in tho gospel interwoven 
s(*en*tly into every virtue.— Jeremy Taylor, Sermon 
II. 47U. (Ord MS.) 

And on the banfaeetl King of Terrors stare, 

As free from all etfects as from the cause of fear, 

Oldham, Poem to Mr. Charles Morwent. 

It [Christianity] did not peep in dark comers, it 
did not grow by clandestine wliis|s*rs, it craved no 
blind faith of men ; hut with a ha ref ami confidence 
it openly proclaimed itself appealing to the common 
sense of men, and provoking Lho world to examine 
it - !la rrow, ii. 418. (Ord MS.) 

2. Shameless. 

The nniuiosities enerrased, nnd tho parties ap- 
pen red hart J weft against each other.— Lord Cla- 
rendon. 

It is most certain, that barrfacetl lmwdry is the 
poorest pretence to wit imaginable.— Dry/m. 

Baref&oedly. udr. In a hurefuccd manner ; 
openly ; shamefully ; without disguise. 

Though only some profligate wretches own it too 
barrfacetl/ y, yet, |M*rhiipa, we should hear more, did 
uoL fear tic jieoplc's tongues. Ijmke. 

B&refoot. adj. With the foot bore; having 
no shoos. 

doing to find a ha erf if. t brother out, 

One of our order, to associate me, 

Here iu this city, \isitiug the sick. 

Shaktspctir, Romeo and Juliet, v. 2. 
Walking naked and hart foot.— Isaiah, xx. 2. 

In the following passages it is, to a great 
extent, adverbial. 

She must have a husband ; 

I must dance barefoot mi her wedding day. 

Shakes {tear. Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 

Ambitious love hath so in me oirended, 

That bon find plod I the cold ground upon 
Willi sainted vow. 

Id., All's irell that ends well, iii. 4, letter. 

Envoys describe this holy man, with his Alenydcs 
about him, standing barefoot, bowing to the earth. 
• Addison. 

Barefooted, adj. Being without shoes. 

lie himself with % rope about his nock, barefooted, 
came to offer himself to the discretion of Leuuatus. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

B&regnawn. part. prrf. Eaten bare. 

Know my name is lost; 
lly treason's tooth bar eg noun and ennkerbit. 

Shakespea r. King Lear, v. 3. 

Bareheaded, adj. Uncovered in respect.. 

lie, faiivAiiic/ii/, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespoke them 1 1nis. Shakisnear. Richard II. v. 2. 

Tlie victor kniirhf had laid his helm aside, 
JlanJnadeil. popularly low he tiew'd. 

Drydcn, Fables. 

Oil being first brnmrht liefore the court, Ridley 
stood bareheaded.— Fronde, History of England, 
cli. xxxiii. 

Bareheadedneaa. s. State of being bure- 
1 leaded. 

tUft hcadtdness was in Corinth, as also in all 
flroee** and Rome, a token of honour and super- 
ionly ; and covering the head, a token of subjection. 
— ltishup Hall, Remains, p. i!37. 

Barelegged, part. adj. Having the. legs 
bare. 

He risetli mil of his lied in his shirt, barefoot ana 
hnrthyyvd . to sec whether it he so; with a dark 
lantern searching every corner.— Burton, Anatomy 
of Mela ncholy, p. 1 1(5. 

BArely. udr. Nakedly; poorly, indigently, 
slenderly ; without decoration ; merely, 
onlv, without, anything more. 

'flu* external adiiiinist ration of his word is as well 
by reading barely the Script ure, ox by explaining the 
name.- Hooker. 

The Duke of Lancaster is dead ; 

And living too, for now lib •*"» is duke— 

Rarely in t itlc, not ill revenue. 

Shakespear. Richard II, ii. 1. 

He haw ly nam'd the street, promis'd the wine; 
Hut his kind wife gave me the very sign. Donne. 

When,* the lialunee of tradu barely pays, for com- 
mmlilicM with commodities, there money must bo 
Kiit, or due the debts cannot be paid.— Locke. 
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B&reneoked. adj. Exposed. 

All thinn are naked' unto him. wivra mpax^i- 
ay tea, all things am bare- neck l unto him. tin in tho 
original, being a metaphor taken from the mode in 
tho Eastern countroy, where they go bare-neckt.— 
Uvwyt, Sermons, p. 7W. 

BAreneaa. n. Attribute suggest^ by Bare. 
I. Nakedness. 

Ho you serve us 

Till we serve you ; but when you have our roues. 
You liarely leave our thorns to prick ourselves, 

And mock us with our bareness. 

Shakespear, All’s well that ends well, iv. 2. 

2. Leanness. 

For their poverty, I know not where they h|d 
that: and for their bareness, they never learned that 
or me.— Shakespear, Henry IV. Part I. iv. 3. 

3. Poverty. 

Were it stripped of its privileges, and made M 
like the primitive church for ilN bareness m its 
South’ C0Ultl wanl uI1 B,l,, b privileges.— 

BArepicked. part. pref. Picked to the bone. 

Now. for the hiirc-i.iehd bone of majesty 
Dot h doggixl war bristle liis angrv crest, * 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes (if peace. 

Slot kt spear. King John, iv. 3. 
BArerlbbed. part. prtf. Lean ; having the 
ribs bare. 

. . ... * In his forehead sit^ 

A bare-ribbed death. Shakespear, King John, V. 2 

BArfbi. adj. Full of bars or obstructions. 
Hart. 

A bar ful strife! 

Whoe’er t Woo, myself would Is* his wife. 

Shakespear, Tieeljlh Night, i. 4 
BArgaln. s. [N. Kr. harguigner « barter, 
haggle.] 

1. Contract, or agreement concerning the stile 
of something ; thing bought or sold ; pur- 
chase ; thing purchased. 

What is marriage hut a very bargain? wherein ia 
sought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with some 
desire of issue; not tho faithful nuptial union of 
man mid wifi v.—Jitivn. 

No limn* can la* due to me, 

Thau at the bargain miulo was meant. Donne. 

Bargain and sale. See extract. 

liar gain am! side is a contract or agreement 
made for maiiours, lands, Ac., also the transferring 
the property of them from tho bargainer to tho 
bargainee.- Courll. 

2. Stipulation ; interested dealing. 

There wns a difference liclwcen courtesies rc- 
roived from their master and the duke; for that the 
duke’s might have ends of utility and bargain-, 
whereas their master’s could not. Bacon. 

When ( 'harlcs the Fifth w ent to Algiers to suppress 
pirates, the cause was nmn* confident than the event 
whs prosperous; his navy was l mat in pieces, and his 
design ended iu dishonour, and his life almost lost 
by the bargain.— Jeremy Taylor , Sermons, ii. lhO. 
(i >rd MS.) 

3. Unexpected reply. See Sell. Obsolete. 

As to bargains, few of them seem to be excellent, 
because they all terminate, into one single point.-- 
Swift. 

No niHid at court is less asham'd, 

1 1 owe’er fur selling bargains fam’d. Id. 

4. Event; upshot. Vulgar. 

I am sorry for thy misfortune ; however, we must 
make the best of a had bargain, A rb nth not. His- 
tory of John Hull. 

In , or into, the bargain. To boot. Vulgar. 
So the old man, with his sou, had to walk inane., 
and lost his ass in the bargain. The World. 

(Jive me but my price for the other two, ami you 
shall even have that into the bargain. — Sir H. 
L' Estrange. 

Hu who is at the charge of a tutor at home, may 

S ive his sou a more genteel carriage, with greater 
■aruing into tho bargain, than any at school can 
do.— Locke, 

BArgaln. v. it. Make a contract for the sale 
or purchase of anything. 

The thrifty state will bargain cro they light. 

Dryden. 

With for. 

Ho worthless peasants bargain for their wives, 

As market-men for oxen, sheep, or horse. 

Shakespear, Henry 17. Part I. v. 5. 
For those that are like to be in plenty, they may 
be bargained for upon the ground— Baron. 

It Is possible the great duke may bargain for the 
republic of Lucca, by the help of his great treasures. 
—Addison, Travels tn Italy, 

Sarfainet. s. One who accents a.burgain. 
If money be paid by one of tho bargainees, this is 
sulUdenl. — Clayton, Reporty of Pleas if Assise at 
York, p. 145 : 1661. 
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airfalner. s. Person who proffers or makes 
a bargain. 

See, if money in paid by one of tho bargainer s, if 
that in» m»l good also.— Clayton, Report* qf Plea* qf 
Assize at York, p. 1-15. 

B&rr&ialnff. verbal abs. Act, or process, of 
makings bargain. 

It In adjusted. however, not by any accurate 
measure, but by the higgling and bargaining of the* 
market.-- Smith, Wtallh of Motion*, b. i. cIl v. 

Barge, s. [L.Lut. ban/a.] 

1 . Boat for pleasure. 

Tim baryt site sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Ilurnt on the water. 

Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

Plturd in t lie Kilded barge. 

Proud willi the burden nf so sweet- a charge, 

Willi painted oars the youllis begin to sweep 
Neptune’s smooth face. Waller. 

2. Si'ii-commanilcr’s boat. 

It was consulted when I hod taken my barge, and 
tone ashore, that my ship should have set sail and 
left me .— Sir W. Raleigh . 

4, Boat for burden. 

H.v the margin, willow-vell’d, 

Slide tho heavy barges trail’d 
Hvslow horses; nnd unliuil'd 
The shallop Hit tel Ii silken-sail'd 
Skimming down lo Camclot. 

c Tennyson, 'Jj/io Txuly of Shalott. 

B&rgeman. jtt Malinger of a barge. 

lie knew that others, like aly bargemen , looked 
Hint way when their stroke was lsmt mint her wny. 
-Lorti Morthnmplon, Proceedings against Carnet. 
sign. N. 

And Itackward yode, as bargemen wont to fare. 

H 'in ns * r. Pot rie Qtm n, vii. 7. 35. 
B&rgematter. s. < ) wner of a common barge 
which carries goods for hire. 

Then* is in law an implied contract with a common 
carrier, or bargemaster, lo Is? answerable for the 
goods ho carries .— Sir W. Hlaekstone. 

Birger. *• Manager of a barge. 1 {are. 

Many wayfarers make themselves glee, by pulling 
the inhabitants in mind of Ibis privilege; who 
again, like tho fnmpellinns in the North, and the 
Loudon burgees, forslnw not to buigno them.— 
Varov, Sumy of Corn trait. 

Birllla. s. [Span, barilla."] Impure car- 
bonate of soda. 

The sea-weed on Ihe rorks round riiaussey is 
largely used in the manufacture of barilla, and sup- 
plies employment to an important MYlion of the 
jiopulation. The fticii.x is stripped from the rooks at 
low water, and eolleeled into lai*ge masses, which, 
when the tide rises, are Hunted away as rafts to some 
Convenient spot, whence at the next turn or the tide 
they are brought out of the reach of the waves, nnd 
senile red over the winds to dry. When drv, Iho 
whole is burnt, nnd the ashes melted in a small kiln. 
The produce in thisstag** is t he fnirilla i if eon nne rco, 
— Austeil, The Channel Islands, pt. i. eh. vii. 

B&rlum. s. [seo extract under Barytes.] 
Metal so called ; metallic base of baryta. 

Sulphuret of barium may lie formed by passing 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas over red-liot baryta in a 
poreclnin tulte, or liy fiising a mixture of sulphur 
nnd baryta in a crucible. — Hoo/ter, Medical Pie- 
tionary. 

Bark, m. Noise mtidc by a dog. 

'Tis sweet to hear tlm watch-dog's honest- bark 

Hay deop-mnuth'd welcome as we draw near homo; 
'Tis sweet to know then* is an eye will mark 

Our coming, nnd look brighter when we come. 

By run, Don Juan, i. 123. 

Bark. s. [Ger. bark.] 

1. llind, or covering, of a tree. 

Trees last according to the strength nnd quantity 
ftf their sap and juice; I icing well munited nv their 
Imrk against the injuries of the air.— Bacon, Batumi 
and Experimental I listary . 

Wnud'l'iug in the dark 
Physicians for the tree have found the bark. 

For ah ! the Dryad-days were brief ^ 

Whereof the p-iets talk. 

When that, which breathes within tho leaf, 

Dould slip its hark and walk. 
t Tennyson, The Talking Oak. 

2. In Medicine. Cinchona, or Peruvian bark. 

It was lirst introduced under the name or Jesuits' . 
bark, from S*»utli America, but whs generally opposed ! 
by the Faculty. Sydenham was ono or the’ first who I 
emgloved it in intermittent fever. — Swan, Life of 

Bark. s. [L.Lut. barca.] Sea- going vessel in 
general ; projiorly, a small ship with a mizun | 
gaff-topsail instead of a square-sail. 

The Auke or Parma must have flown, if ho would I 
have eorqe into England ; for hi* could neither get 
bark norJinrinerto put to ka.— B acon, On the ffar 
withRjmkt, 
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Tt was that (fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in tho eclipse, and rigg’dwith c osdark, 
Tliat sunk ao low tliat sacred head of thine. 

Milttm, ferula*, 100. 

Who to a woman trusts his peace of nnnd. 

Trusts a frail bark with a tempestuous wind. 

Granville. 

Burk. v. a. 

1. Strip trees of their bark. 

The severest peiuilties ought to lie nut upon bark- 
ing any tree that is not foiled. — Sir IK. 'temple. 

These trees, after they are harked, and cut Into 
shaiie, ure tumbled down from tho mountains into 
the stream.— Addison. 

2. Knclose ; cover (as the bark covers a tree) ; 
inerust. 

Anehoritcs tliat Aarqu'ii themselves up In hollow 
trees, and immured themselves in hollow walls.— 
Donne-, Devotions, p. -13. 

The juice of cursed lielionon - doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood : no did it TUiilO, 

And a most instant teller bark'd nltout, 

Most liiziir-liko. with \ ilo and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. Shakespear , llamust, i. 5. 

Bark, r, n. [A.S. buircan.] 

1. Make the noise which a dog makes when 
he threatens or pursues. 

Sent liefore my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half mado up, 

And that so lamely ami unfashionably, 

Tha i dogs bark at me. 

Shakespear, Richard TIL i. 1. 

2. Clamour at; pursue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on tho ashes cold ; 

And cmy bast;, to Imrk at sleeping fame. 

Spenser, Paerio Queen. 

Bark-bared, part.prrf. Stripped of the bark. 

Excorticated and bark-bared trees may bo pre- 
served, by nourishing up a shoot from the foot, or 
below Llm stripped place, cutting the body of the 
tree sloping olr a little above the slicM>t,aiid it will 
heal, middle covered with bark.— Mortimer. 

B&rkeeper. tt. One who attends tit the bar 
of a tavern. 

Tin* pretty barkeeper of tho M it re.—Stnilent, ii. 224. 

B&rker. s. One wlio barks or clamours. 

The other Spanish ftarker, raging nnd foaming, 
was almost out of his wits. -Fox, Book qf Martyrs, 
Life of Archbishop Craumrr. 

Wliat hath he done more thnii a I wise cur?- barked 
ami made a noise \ But they are rather enemies of 
my liuuo than mo, these barkers. - B. Jo niton. 

B&rklng. part. adj. Making the noise of] 
one that barks. 

A touch, a kiss ! the charm was simpt. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks. 

And foot that ran, and doors that el.ipt. 

And ttarking dogs, and crowing cocks. 

Tennyson, The Revival. 

B&rklng. verbal abs. Act of a barker. 

' You dare patronage 

The envious harking of your saucy tongue 
Against my lord. 

Shakespear, Henry Vl. Part I. ili. 4. 

B&rklngly. ado. In the inuuiier of one who 
barks. 

While from the pulpit barkingly lie rings 
Hold blasphemies against the King of Kings, 

Sylvester , Du Bartas, til. (Ord MS.) 

B&rkleu. adj. Wit bout, bark. 

The trees nil barkless nakedly are left, 

Like people stript or tilings that they did wi*ar. 

Draplon, Moses, 15U3. (On! MS.) 

Birky. adj. Consisting of bark ; contain- 
ing liark ; covered with bark. 

Ivy so curings the barky lingers of tho elm. 

Shakesftear, Mulsu miner Sight's Dream, iv. 1. 

B&rley. s. [?] Ilordeum vulgare : (a kind 
of corn extensively used in malting, and in 
the fattening of cattle, hogs, and poultry). 

Barley is emollient, moistening, and ex|icctor- 
ating \ barley was chosen by llipp<x‘ratcs as a proper 
food in inllaiiiinutury distempers. -4 r&Hf/owf, On 
the Mature and Choice of Aliments. 

Only reapers, mining early 
Ju among the limrucd ftarley. 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly. 

Tennyson, The Lady qfShabtt, 

Barley-surar. s. [Saccharum perlatum. J 
S(‘e extract. 

Jtar leu-sugar is a syrup from the refuso of sugar- 
eaudy, hardened iu cylindrical moulds. - Loudon, 
EneyelojnttHa of Plants, p. 75 

B&rleybrake. s. [? : tin? Scotch form of the 
last syllable is brack.] Kind of rural play. 

Uv iini.rl.1 u.t ■ mi ..Miiu’il «lm urauf nliw«..1 ll.i. H ,l, u 


At 


Hy.neighlKiurs prais'd she went abroad tliereby, 
t barley brake her sweet swilt feel to try. 


Sir P. Sidney, 
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BfrUycorn. «. Grain of barley; lowest 
denomination in measure of length. 

The Eastern people determined their durit by tho 
breadth of barley-term, six making a digit, and 
twenty-four a iiand’s IwcudLlr. a small, matter over 
or under. — Arbuthnot, Ttibles qf ancient Coins, 
Weights, and Measures. 

i. I. [from A.S. bcorma = yeast,] Yeast. 

Are youpot ho 

That sometlnfes makes tho drink to m«r no barm, 
Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm* 
Shakespear, Mitlsum mar- Might's Dream, ii, i. 
Try tho force of imAginitll<ni l .upofi staying the 
worklugof IsHTwhen tho barm is put into it ■ Bacon. 

s. [front A.S. beurm** bosom.] Bo- 
som; breast. Obsolete . 

And in her barms this little child she led. 

Chaucer, The Clerk* * TaL, 342ft. 

A Aarsw-elothckcas white iw morwo milk. 

Id., The Miller's 'Pale, 8237 . 
Bftrm-orioket. s. See Balm-cricket. 
Barmaid, s. Femule who attends at the bur 
of a tavern. 

Well I having stoop'd to conquer with suen'tw, 
And gained a husband without aid from dross, 

Still, ns a barmaid, [ could wish it loo, 

As L liavo conquered him to cOuquer you ; 

And, let me say, for all your resolution, 

That pretty barmaids h&vo done execution. 

Goldsmith, She stoops to conquer, epilogue. 
Hitter barmaid, waning fast I 

See that sheets are on iny UsI ; 

What I I he flower of life is past : 

It is long before you wed. 

Tennyson, The Vision of Sin. 
B&rxny. adj. Containing barm ; yeasty. 

Their jovial nights in frolieks and in play 
They pass, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And I heir cold stomnehs wit h erowu’d goblots cheer 
Of windy cider, and at barmy I hit. Drytlen. 

Barn, s- [A.S. berm.] Place or house for 
laying up any sort of grain, hay, or straw. 

In vain the barns expect their promised load. 

Nor burns at home, nor recks ant heap'd abroad. 

Drythu. 

I took notice of the make of burns liero : liaving 
laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four corners, 
four blocks, in such a s!i;i|m> iw neither mice nor 
vermin can ertyp up.-~.-ldd/xmi. 

Born. v. a. Lay up in a burn. 

The aged man that cullers up his gold. 

Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and pniufhl fits; 
And useless barns the harvest of his wils. 

Shakestmtr, Ihtpe of Lumet. 

Barn-door. s. [two words rather than a com- 
pound.] Door of a barn. 

While the eoek, with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

Ami to the stack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his duiuos Ix-fore. 

Milton, 1.' Allegro, HJ. 

Used in the following extract adject ivdy. 

Did the distracted Court, with < •ardc-drs-KccnOx 
Bnren tin, Triumvirate and Company, imagine tliat 
they could scatter six hundred National. Deputies, 
big with a National Constitution, like much 
barndwr poultry, big with next to not lung, —by the 
white or black nsl or u Supreme Usher l* Barml-vr 
poultry fly cackling: hut National Deputies turn 
■round, lion-flieed ; and. with uplifted right-bond, 
swear an Oath that makes the four corners of Frnnne 
tremble. - Carlyle, Frt nvh Revolution, fit. i. b. v. 
eh. ii. ■ 

B&rnaole. s. [Lat. hcrnichi.] 

1. Kind of shellfish (Lcptts and Baltinus) 
found adhering to the sides and bottoms 
of ships, and to timber lying in th&sca. 

Those weeds or branches like nets were inlangled 
nnd drawn along by tho barnacles, wiiieh iu those 
long voyages usually breed upon the sides or slii||N 
and exiyeilingly iiester uod relurd tlieir way in sail- 
ing. ■ Sir T. Herbert, Relation qf some Years' Tra- 
vels into Africa ami the Great Axut, p. 3U3. 

The common barnacle approximates its scuta by » 
strong transverse adductor uiuseiu; its Indy nr vis- 
coral musa is moved towards the Hpcrlure of tbe 
shell, wliiAl is theri‘hy al the same liiiui widi iast. 
by lougitudinaJ muscular llhres.and is n'traeted l»y 
Niiorter lihn*s attaelied to its haae— Owen, Lectures 
on Comparative A natamy, l< et. xiii. 

2. Goose-likc sen- bird (Bcrnicla lcuco|>sis), 
once fabled to be develo^ied from the Lquw 
anatifera. 

It is lK‘ymid even an atheist's credulity and impu- 
dence, lo alUrm that the lirst men might grew upon 
trees, as tho story goes about barnacles : or imgW 
he the lice of some vast prodigious animals, whoso 
species is now extinct.— Bentley. 

And from tho most refined of saints 
As naturally grow miscreants. 

Ah barmeti* turn Noland goose . „ ... . 

In th’ Islouds of the Orcadcs. Butter, Uudaras, 
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In England tin- b*t conics by tenure might belong 
to the some class if the land* upon which tli**y de- 
pended had not lieen granted to tins crown.- lluilam. 
View iif the State if Karaite durian the m ill He Ami*. 
ch.ii.pl. it. 


pfaaMte, 8. Sec Binoclc. 

Bir6meter.. <» [Gr. tiapoc =■ weight, pirpov « 
meiwure.li Machine for measuring the 
weight of th e a tnmplu.re ^ $£££,,„ , risll county ausW m, , K to 

«**_» t0 <lcttrmmii the an Kngliah hundred. 

Every parish should te forced to keep a potlie 
schoolmaster, adjoyning unto the parish church, to 
be the more in view, which should bring up their 
children in the first elements of letters ; and that, 
in every county or barony, they should keep another 
able schoolmaster, wliieli should instruet tie-in in 


changes of thcVcuthor. 

Thu measuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of |dnces aboVe the level of the 
aeft hath boeu much promoted liy barometrical ex- 
periments, founded upon that essential proiicrty or 
the air, its gravity or pressure. As the column of 


mercury in the barometer is counterpoised by a 
column of air of equal weight, so whatever eauw* 
make thn air heavier nr lighter, the pressure or it 
will lie thereby increased or lessoned, and of conse- 
quents* th«* mercury will rise or tall. Harris. 

Brevity is auollier property of air, whereby it 

counlerpoisrtt a eoh'unn of mercury from twenty- _r m rr* m a • . 

Seven inches and one half to thirty and one half. 8aro»COp«. 8. [(if. Pa fine r= weight, (tkoitho 


grammar and the prineiples of Hciciices , — Spntser, 
Vine of the State of Irrland. 

Whatever the regular troops spared was devoured 
by tends of mumudors who overran almost every 
lummy in the island. — Macaulay , History of Eny- 
laial , ch. ziL 


the gravity of the atmosphere varying ono tenth, 
whini arc its utmost limits ; so that the exact n|h*- 
cillek gravity of the air can be determined when 
the barometer stands at thirty inches, with a mode- 
rate heat of the weather. - Arbuthnot , On the Ejfivta 
of Air on human /todies. 

Barometric, adj. Relating to the Baro- 
meter. 

The mean harometric column measures tho pres- 
sun* of the whole alniimphcro—jf Mfai, The Channel 
Islands, p. 111. , 

Barometrical, adj. Same as Harometric. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and 
tliermomot rival instruments. — JJerham, Physico- 
Theoloyy. 

B&ron. 8. [L.Lat. boro, -onis ;' Fr. baron.] 

1. Lowest dtjrrw of nobility in England. 

The title of baron is the oldest in point of an- 
tiquity, although the lowest in point of rank, of any 
of the nobility.— A. Fonblanque, jun„ How toe are 
governed, let. I. 

2. Member of the Ilouse of Commons elected 
for one of the cinque ports. 

They that bear 

The eloth ‘- f ‘date above, are four barons 

Of the cinque ports. Shakes pear, ll< nry VI IT. iv. 1. 

B&ronage. a. Body of barons and peers. 

llis charters of the liberties of England, and of 
the forest, were hardly, and with difficulty, gnimtl 
by his baronaye at Staines, A.l>. 1215. -Sir M. Hale. 

Nor were they tho Inukt courtiers alone win 
feared and hated Iteeket. The nobles uiiirht treuibh 
from the example of lie ('Ian 1 , with whose powerful 
house almost all the Norman baronaye whs allied, 
lest every royal grant should lie railed in question.--- 
Milnutn, History of Latin Christianity,h.\ iii. ch. viii. 
Baronet, s. Lowest degree of hereditary 
honour. 

King Edward HI. being greatly bearded ami 
crossed by the lords of tlic clergy, was advised to 
direct out his writs to certain gentlemen of tin* text 
ability and trust, cnl filing tliuai therein barons to 
serve and Nit as Iwrons in the next parliament. By 
wUch means lie had so many barons in his jwirlir 
mcn^aa were able to weiirh down the clergy an.. 
tliHr friends; the which barons, they say, were not 
afterwards lords, but only baronets, as sundry of 
than do yet retain the name. - Simmer, View if t/u 
Stateqf/fehnd. 

If therefore a reform hill, disfranchising many of 
tlio smallest constituent bodies and giving addi- 
tional members to many of the largest constituent 
bodies, had Income law soon after thn Revolution, 
them can be little doubt that a decided majority of 
the House of Commons would have consisted of 
rustic baronets and squires, high Churchmen, high 


spy, view, estimate.]] Instrument to show 
the weight of the atmosphere. 

If there was always a calm, thn equilibrium could 
only lie changed by the contents; whore the winds 
am not variable, thn alterations of the baroscope arc 
very small.— Arbuthnot. 

BarosctSplcal. adj. Connected with the 
baroscope. 

I diil, as you remeinlsw, some years ngo, publicly 
express and desire that some inquisitive men would 
make baruscopical observations in several parts of 
England.— Hoyle, Works, ii. 1 OS. (Rich.) 

B&rraek. 8. [Fr. baraque.] Buildings to 
lodge soldiers. 

lie [bishop Hall] lived to see his cathedral con- 
verted into a barrack, and his palace into nn ale- 
house.— 71 Warton, History if English Poetry, iv. 2. 

Most of the quarry men are Brel mis, and live in 
wooden barracks. — A listed. The Channel Islands, 
pt. i. ch. vi. 

Barrack-master. x. He who has the super- 
intendence of soldiers’ lodgings. 

The subject of the girl's letter was, that a young 
Inily of good fortune was courted by an Irishman, 
who pretendisi to lie barrack-mastvr-f(\'iu'r.\l of Ire- 
laud.— Swift, letters, ccccxx. 

Barracuda, a. [?] Kind of fish. 

In the formidable Barracuda (Sphymia) the loss 
nr fracture of the lancet-shaped teeth, in thn conflict 
with a struggling prey, is repaired by an uninter- 
rupted succession of new pulps and teeth.— Outtf, 
Anatomy if Vertebrates. 

B&rrare. 8. Ill Marine Engineering. For- 
mal ion of u bar. 

It wns the conviction that this would bo the case 
that, caused thn works of the barrage to l»c a ban- 
duiied.- Edinburgh Review. January, 1 p. 213. 

Barrator, s. [see Harter.] Wrangler, and 
oncotirnger of lawsuits. 

I am such a person, whom ye know have bem? a 
common barrator and theese by a long spurn of 
y cares. -Sir T. Elyot, The Govcrnour, fid. 133 b. ^ 

Will it not reflect ns much on thy character, Nic, 
to turn barrator in thy old days, a stirrer up of 
quarrels amongst thy neighbours V— A rbuthnot, His- 
tory if John Butt. 

Barratry, s. Practice or crime of a bar- 
rator; foul practice in law. 

’Tis arrant barratry that team 
Point blank an action 'gainst our laws. 

Butter, JIudibras. 

B&rrel. 8. [Fr. baril.] 


msiic oaronets and squires, uigii v’liurcnmen, nign : .. , . s , J , U1 . . 

Tories, «id hair Jacobites.- Macaulay, History if L C ylindrical wooden vessel, bulging ill the 

KanljtmA *(. *1.11.. V. n...l 1... ..til. 


England, ch. xix. 

Baronetcy, a.. Rank of Baronet. 

The other five had among them two neats in tho 
House of Lonls, two Boats in tho House of Com- 
mons. three scats iu the Privy Council, a baronetcy, 
* blue riband, a rod riband, about a hundred thou- 
«md pounds a year, uni not ton pan* that are 
worth reading.— Macaulay, Essays, Walpole's Let ■ 

Barfaiai. adj. Relating to a baron or to a 
barony, 

Th.® savage .pomp and tho capricious heroism of 
the baronial manners were replete with incident, 
Hutary qf 

exemptod these lands from tho policy to 
which he subjected other baronial possessions, it 
have exceedingly diminislied the strength of 
gj» Wjfidom.-ixml Lyttelton, History qf Henry II. 

■fconj. a. 

1- Honour, or lordship, which gives title to a 
baron. 

Ifmy young lord, your ion, have not the day, 


Henry IV. Part II. L 1. 


middle, formed of staves and bound with 
hoops. 

It hath teen observed by one of the ancients, that 
an empty barrel, knocked upon with the linger, 
givollt a diapason to the sound of the like barrel 
hill. "Bacon. 

Several college", instead of limiting their rents to 
a certain sum, prevailed with their tenant* to nay 
the price of so many barrels of corn, as Hie market 
wont.— Swift. 

Tho Electoral Prince was tlio only cnmhdato 
whose success would alarm nobody: Would not make 
it necessary for any power to raise aunt her regi- 
ment, to man nimtlicr I'rurale. lo have ill store 
another barn I of gunpowder. was l licrefore tho 
tavourilc candidate of prudent and iieaccnblc men 
in every country. -Macaulay, History of England , 
ch. xxiil. 

2. Anything hollow : (as, tin* barrel of a gun). 

Take the barrel of a long gun pcrfivtly bond, ret 
it upright with tho breech upon the ground, and 
take a bullet exactly fit for it ; then if you suck at 
the mouth of the b,t rrel ever so gently, tin* bullet will 
come up ho forcibly, tiiat it will hiuurd the striking 
out your tcoth. - Sir K. Digby. 

3. Cylinder: (frequently a cylinder about 
wluch anything is womid). 


B A 1? P fUARXlfM! 

A 1 1 a I Haiti: i<- aim > 
Your string anrl how must be accommodated to 
your drill; if too weak, it will not carry about the 
barrel.— Moxon. 

B&rrel. v. a. Put unything in a barrel for 
preservation. 

I would have their beef beforehand barrclUil, 
which rimy be used as is needed.- Spenser, View of 
the Stair if Ireland. 

Barrel up earth, and sow some seed in it, and put 
it in the tel (om of a pond. -Bacon. 

That perverse man, that barrelled himself in a 
tub .—Donna, Devotions, p. W. 

B&rren. adj. [N.F. brrhaigne , bar nig nr.] 

1- Without the quality of producing its kind; 
not. prolific : (applied to animals). 

/J'hcy hail’d him father to a line of kings ; 
rpon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

Ami put a barren sceptre in my grille, 

No sou of mine succeeding. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, iii. 1. 
There shall not be mole or fcuiule barren among 
you, or among your cattle. -lh i dr rummy, vai. J4. 

2. Unfruitful; nut terlili*: sterile. a 

The sit nut ion of this city is pleasant, but (he water 
is naught, and the grouiul barren.— 2 Kings, ii. is». 

Telemaclius is far from exalting the nature of his 
country ■, he. coufovd's it to te* bttrrcn . Pujie. 

3. Not copious ; scunly. 

Sonin scliemls will appi'iir harrfn of hinti and 
matter, bul prove to te fruill'ul. -Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uuiuvcutivc: dull. 

Then* te* of them that will make themselves laugh, 
to set on N4iic quantity of harem .spectator to 
laugh \oti.—ShaktsiKar, HnmU t, iii, *J. 

B&rrenneaa. a. 

1. Want, of offspring; want of the power of 
procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barn moss 
In wedlock a reproach. 

Milton. Samson AyunisLs, 

No more te* mentioned tlu-u nt violence 
Against oitrschcs: and wilful him muss. 

That cuts us olf from hupc. 

hi.. Paradise hist, i. 1C n , 

2. Unfruitfulness; sterility; infertility. 

Within the sclf-saiiH* linmb-t , lauds have dlv«'i-f 
degrees of value, iliruiigh I lie diversity of their fer- 
tility or barrenm ns.— Bacon, 

3. Want of iii volition ; want of the power of 
producing anything new. 

Tlu* adventures of riysscx are imitated in tin* 
ASncis; though tin* arcidi ntsaiv not the *.;uiie l wlm 'i 
would liavc argued him of a total barn muss of in- 
volition. — Drydcn. 

4. Want of mutter; scantiness. 

The importunity of our adversaries hath con- 
strained us longer to dwell limn tin* barn muss >.f 
so [HHjr a cause could have seemed either to require 
or to aiimt— Honker. 

5. In Theology. Aridity; want of emotion 
or sensibility. 

The greatest saint., soim limes are fervent, and 
sometimes feel a barn muss of devotion .— Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Barric&de. a. [Fr. barricade.] 

1. Fortilication made in haste, of trues, 
cartii, wagons, or anything else, to keep 
olf an attack. 

On their side, the insurgents made the most vigo- 
rous elfiirts, by running up and strauglteuing the 
barricades, to prepare for the defence, and the clubs 
as well :ls assembly sat in ihtiuuhuum*. Sir A. Ali- 
son, History of Europe, oh. liv. 

2. Any stop; bar; obstruction. 

There must be such a barricade as would greatly 
annoy, or atwolutely stop, the currents of the hLiuu- 
sphen*.— Dirham. 

Barrto&de. v. a. Stop up ; confine ; hinder. 
Now all the pavement sounds with trampling fret, 
And the mixt hurry barricades the street; 

Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen’d team. 

Gay. 

A new vulcano continually discharging that mat- 
ter, which teing till then ba mauled up, and hnpri- 
Nonctl in the bowels of the earth, was tlic occasion 
of very great and frequent calamities.— Woodward. 

Stern Famine guards the solitary coast, 

And Winter barricades the realms of frost. 
w Johnson, Imitation of the tenth Satire 

qfJuveml. 

Barrle&dlnv. verbal abs. Barricade-making, 
barring-out. 

Barricading serves not : fly fcst. yo teKlvgnards : ' 
rabid insurrection, like tho heilhouud cluwe, up- 
roarlng at your hoels 1 — Carlyle, French Revolution, 
pt. i. b. viL ch. x. n 

Barrio&do. a. [Sp. barriegda.] Fortifica- 
tion; bar; anything fixed to hinder entrance. 

The access was by a noek of land, between tlie sea 
on one part, and the harbour water, or iiutcr sea, on 
183 
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Babb ) 

(he other j fortified dean over with a strong rampier 
and bamcado.— Bacon. 

BUTio4do. V. a. Fortify; bar; stop up. 

Fust we found, tost shut 
The dismal rates, and harricado’d strong! 

MH/on, Paradis* least, viil. 240. 

He had not time to harricatlo the doors ; so that 
the enemy entered.- font Vlarcntlon. 

The truth of causes wc llmi so obliterated, that it 
seems almost barricaded from any Intellectual ap< 
prom'll.- -J/amy. 

Bfirrler. s. [Fr. harrier ? .] 

1. Barricade*; entrenchment. 

Snfc in the love of hcnv'n, an ocean Hows 
Around our realm, a barrier from tho foes. Pops. 

2. Fortification, or strong place, on the fron- 
tiers of a country. 

The Queen is guarantee of tho Dutch, having pos- 
session of the barrier, and the revenues thereof, 
before a jieaee.— Swift. 

Bar to mark the limits of any place ; the 
rails or lists, within which jousts and tour- 
# naments were iierformed. 

For JiiNts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories 
of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the chal 
lengers make their entries. - Paeon. 

Prisoners to l lie pillar liound. 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made. 

Be freed, dr arm’d anew. * Dryden. 

4. Boundary ; limit ; obstruction. 

How instinct varies in the groveling swine. 
Compar'd, half reas’niiig elephant ! with thino: 

’Tu ixt tlmt and reason what a nice harrier ! 

For ever sep'nite, yet for ever near. Pope. 

The tyranny which, on every favourable moment, 
was breaking through all turners would have rioted 
without contmul, if, when the people wen* poor and 
disunited, the nobility had not been bravo and free. 
— Dallam, Vino of the State of Europe during the 
tuiddle Ages, ch. ii. pt. 2. 

Barrister, *. Person qualified to plead causes 
by being called to the bar. 

Whom time . . 

Hath made a lawyer ... he throws, 

Like nets, or limetwigs, wheresoe'er lie goes, 

His title of barrister on every wench. 

And woos in language or tlm Pleas and Bench. 

Donne, Poems , p. 123. 

Any person may bring and defend his own action 
in person, but almost all the business is carried on 
by counsel and attorneys, selceled by the parties to 
act for them. The former are of two classes, scr- 
gennts-at-law, am! barristers. The privilege of call- 
ing persons to the bar to act ns barristers ill Eng- 
land is exclusively held by four ancient societies, 
viz., that of Lincoln's Inn, the Middle and Inner 
Temples, and Gray's inn.- A. Fonblanque, jun., 
How we are gnecruixl, letter It). 

Thoavemgo income of a temporal peer was esti- 
mated. by Hm licst informed persons, at alsiut throe 
thousand a year, the average income of a baronet at 
niuo hundred a year, the average income of a niem- 
licrof the House of Commons at less than eight hun- 
dred a year. A thousand a year was thought a large 
revenue for a barrisUr. -Macaulay, History of Eng - 
land, ch. iii. 

Bfirrow, *. [It. bar rot, harreau ; from L.Lat. 
barrotum .] Aliy kind of carriage moved 
by the band. 

Havn 1 lived to lie carried in a basket, like a bar- 
row of butcher’s offal, and thrown into the Thames? 
— Shakespear , Merry Wives if Windsor, iii. fi. 

No /sorrow's wheel 

Shall mark thy stock ing with a miry trace. Gay. 

Borrow, a. [A.S. beamy r, heavy.] Hog. 

I nay ‘gentle,’ 1 hough this barrow grunt at the 
word.— Milton, Colastcrinn. 

Bfirrow. h. [A.S. beunr .] Sepulchral 
mound: (a common translation of the 
Latin tumulus). 

Near Woodyale’s-Ianr the Homan road penetrates 
the center of a h arrow , one of a numerous groupe.— 
T. Warton, History if the Parish of Ktudington, 
p.«tt. 

Of these, the most remarkable are the dagobas, 
piles of brickwork of dimensions so extraordinary 
that they suggest comparison with the pyramids of 
Memphis, the barrow of llalyaUes, or tho mounds 
in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. — Sir J. E. 
Tennent, Oylon, pi iii. eh. iv. 

Their flocks are grazing on the mound 

Of him who felt Hie Banian's arrow : . 

That mighty heap of gather’d ground ▼ 

Which Ammon's son ran proudly round. 

By nations mined* by monarch* crown'd, 

la now a lone and iinninliiw harrow. 

Byron, The Bride tf Abydos, tl. 4. 

Sec Base and Prison-bars. 


See Bass, for which it is the better 
form, as the name of a fish, 
firter. v. n. fFr. barrater *= trick in traf- 
fic.] Traffic by oxchanging one commodity , 
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for another: (in opposition to purchasing ] 
with money). 

As if they scorn’d to trade and barter, 

By giving or by taking quarter. Butler. Undibras. 

A limn has not every tiling growing upon his soil, 
and therefore is willing to /tarter wit h his ncighlmur. 
- Collier . 

B filter, r. a. Give anything in exchange for 
something else. 

For him was I exchang'd and ransomed : 

But with a Imser man of arms by fur, 

Once, in contempt, they would nave barter'd me. 

Shalrsftrar, Henry VI. Pari J. i. 4. 

Mine eyes like wild ry st minis o'erflow : 

What wreteh with mo would barter woe ? ' 

My bird ! relent : one note could give 
A charm, to bid thy lover live. 

, Byron , Occasional I*ieees. 

The spoils or their industry form ono of tho chief 
resources of the uncivilized Veddahs, who collect 
the wax in their upland forests, to be harterat for 
arrow-points and clothes in the lowlands. Sir J. 
E. Tennt'nt, Ceylon, fit. ii. eh. vl. 

Sometimes with away before the thing given. 

If they will funder filmy their time, niethinks they 
should at least have some ease in exchange.— Dr. II. 
More, Deray of Christian Piety, 

Ho also barfrreil away plums that would hnvu 
rotted in a week, for tiuLn that would lost good for 
his iiiting a whole year.— Locke. 

Bfirter. s. 

1. Act or prncficc of trafficking by exchange 
of commodities. 

From England they may lie furnished with such 
things ns they may want, and, in exeliango or barter, 
send other tilings, with which tliey may abound.— 
Bacon. 

2. Thing given in exrhange. 

He who corrupteth English with foreign words, is 
as wise as ladies that elmtigo plate for china; for 
which the laudable tralllc of old clolbcs is much the 
fairest barter. Felton. 

Bfirtcrer. s. One who truffles by exclimige 
of commodities. 

What this disparaging barterer, in all the aflccta- : 
tion of self-importnnt opuleuee, calls a garret, was 
one of tho best and pleasantest rooms in a very com- 
modious house . — ll a Icefield, Memoirs, p. 2.’7. 
Bfirtery. s. Same as Barter. Hare. 

It is a received opinion, that in most ancient ngi*, 
there was only hartery or exeliango of commodities 
amongst most nations— Camden, Remains. 

Baryta, s. Oxide of barium. 

Onrhonnte of baryta is inodorous and insipid, but 
it is nevertheless poisonous. ... It produces slight | 
inflaniuiation of the stomach ; hut acts chiefly on j 
the bruin, spine, and voluntary muscles: and in 
this easo tlm antidote is diluted sulphuric acid.— 1 
Thomson, London Dis/iensafory. 

Sulphate of baryta is nully two-and-two-mem- 
liereu. Dr. Dalton’s diagram makes it two-and-one? 
memlmrecl.— Whewell, History of Scientific Ideas, 
b. vii. eh. iii. I 

Barytes, s. [Fr. baryte.] Same as Baryta: | 
(being the older name). 1 

The English and French names of this earth are 1 

derived from the (ireck flapvc heavy, oil account of j 
the high snecillc gravity of tho ponderous spitr orj 
native sulphate of barytes, which is t lie commonest | 
form in which this earth appears. -Rees, Cycloptcdia, ' 
in voc. I 

Bar^tlo. ut/j. Appertaining to, or consti- 
tuted by, Baryta. 

Barytes, like the other Alkaline eartliH, combine* 
with all tho known acids, and the Imrytie. salts thus 
produced are for the most part readily cryslallizable, ; 
ami are distinguished by the strong mutual nllluity ' 
of their elements ; sulphuric acid in juirlicular is dis- 
lodged by it from every ot her oonihiuntion. . . . The 
fluid that remains after the de|x>sition of the crystals 
of bnrytes retains l -20th of tho earth in permanent 
solution, and is called barytic water; improperly, 
barylic lime water.- Rees, Cycloptcdia, in voc. 
Bfirytone. s. [Gr. /dupi'rowc, from liiipvi- 
heavy, rdi „ c ^ tension, tone.] Bass voice. 

1 recommend one Mr. Mason, a barrytone voice, 
for the vacancy of a singer in your cathedral.— Jr- 
buthnot, to Swift, May 8, 172U. (Ord MS.) 

Bfiaal. atlj. Pertaining to the hast*. 

The Itasal ossification, representing at its posterior 
rad the body of tho atlas and the basi-oeeipital, 
expands as it advam** along tho base of tho skull in 
the situation of the sphenoids, constituting tlm floor 
of the cerebral chandler, supporting tho modulla 
oblongata, tho hypophysis, the crura and lobes of (lie 
cerebrum, and terminating a little in advance of the 
olfactory lobes by a broad transverse margin, hound- 
ing a triangular space loft lmtwcen it anil the con- 
verging pulHtine arches, which space is filled by 
cartilage representing the vomer. — Owen, Lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy, lect. iv. 

Bufilt. a. Argillti basal tes : (compact opaque 
rock of a greyish or ravcn-bl&ck colour). 
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This Is the most northern hasaltea ] am acquainted 
with— Pennant, ^ 

Basalt, calcined and pulverized, gives mortar the 
property of hardi-niug under wuter.' One part of it 
and two of slackened Hum form the mortiur of thu 
great dykes of Holland. Mo mini if Miuerafot/y. 

We feel Assured HutL the ruck of Klrdfti, ami Uiat 
of tin* Giant's Causeway. called basalt, is volcanic, 
lieeaiiNC it agrees in its columnar structure ami 
mineral composition with streams of lava which 
know to Iihvc flowed from tlm craters of volcurios,-. 
Sir C. Lye! I, Manual if Elcmvutury Geology, p.u. 

The opinion once entertained Unit augite wm tiirj 
prevailing mineral in ba salt, or even in thu most 
nutfitic trap-rocks, must lie ulmmloiied. Although 
its presence gives to these rocks their lUslimiivo 
chin ncler :ls contrasted with trachytes, still Uio prin. 
cipal element in their composition is felspar.- /d 
p.47U. 

Basfiltlo. udj. Of Ini salt. 

TVc hail in view a fine series of genuino basaltich 
columiiN .—Pennant. 

lL was owing to tho exertions and sacrifices of tli 0 
English )H‘oplc that. from the tumiitic pillars „f 
I'lster to the lakes of Kerry, the Saxon settlers were 
trampling on the children of the Noil.- Macauluu 
History of Enylamt, eh. xxiii. " J 

Base. s. [Lilt, basis.] 

1. Bottom of anything: (commonly used for 
tho lower part of a building or column). 

What if it tempt this* low’rd the flood, uiy lord? 
Or to the dniuifnl summit of the cliff. 

That beetles o'er his base into the sea, 

Shukesjicur, Hamlet, i. 4, 

King Arthur s sword, Exrnliliur, 

Wrought by the lonely maiden or the lake. 

N ine years she wrought it, sill ing in tho deeps, 

Ii poll the hidden bases of the hills. 

Tennyson, Mart* d' Arthur. 

A man should study other things: not to met, 
not to fear, not to repent him; to make his Ouse 
such, us no tempest shall shako him.- B. Junson, 
Jiito'iou rus. 

Firm Doriek pillars found your solid base. 

The fair Corinthian crowns tin 1 higher space, 

And all hi.li.w is .strength, and all above is grace. 

. . , o Lryden. 

2. IVdcstal (if a statue. 

Men of weak ahilities in great place, are like little, 
statues set on great bases, made the less hythrjr 
ndxanceuiciit.- Baron. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, amt the ancients 
placed a ram at the base of his images.— Broome. 

3. lu Chemistry. Substance with which an 
acid is combined in a salt ; alkali. 

The compound radicals an* capable of uniting 
with each oilier; they form with oxygen and sul* 
pliur, acids and bases — Turner, Chemistry. 

4. In Architecture. Assemblage of mould* 
ings const it utiiigthe lower part of u column, 
of a pier, or of a pedestal ; projection on 
tin* lower part, of an inner wall, where it 
meets the floor. 

In the Grecian remains of the Ionic order the 
lower torus, list ragal.or III let of tho base rests iiu- 
inciliiilcly on (he up)HT step of tho building -, but in 
Hi* isc of the I'urinthiaii order, a square plinth a. 
added to tho base.- Rees, CyelojutiHa, in voc. 

In the liet (cr sort of work the plinth is fengtied 
into a gromc in tlio floor, by which means tho dimi- 
nution of breadth created by the shrinking never 
os uses any a|icrliire or chasm between its under 
edge and the floor, and the upper edge of the plinth 
is rel sited upon tho base.—Gwilt, Cyclojntdia «/ 
Architecture, p. 930. 

5. In Fortification. 

Base, in fortification, denotes tho external aide of 
the polygon ; or tlmt imaginary lino which is drawn 
from tho flankod angle of a bastion to that which is 
opixisile to it.—Attur, Cyclopedia, in voc. 

6. In Geometry. 

Base of a figure, in geometry, denotes tho hfhrot 
part of its jierinicter, in which souse the base stands 
opposed to tho vortex, which denotes tho bight** 
part. [The] base of a triangle Is properly tlm lownt 
side, or that which lie* imrallol to tho horizon. 
a right-angled triangle the base is projmrly that sids 
which is opposite to the right angln, i.e. the hypo- 
theuiise. Base of a solid figure is its lowest side, or 
tliat wliomm it stands. Base of a conic scelmn w 

aright line oil tho hyporlmla and parabola, foruira 

by tho common intersection of the wcant plane and 
tne base of tho com— Rees, Cyclopedia, in voc. 
Base. a. [in the first of the following quo* 
tilt ions, prison -base certainly is prison- 
burs ; and it is probable that in all the 
others there is tne same connection with 
bar, barrier « a starting- place.] 

1. Kind of game, fiee Prison-bars. 

Whereas the mountain nymphs, and those that u 

Tho fhuQtaina, field*, and groves, with * 0U( * roUI 

merriment, 
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By moonshine, many a night, do give each other fi. J,ow : (in place). 


Ctl&Mft, 

At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or prison- 
base. Drayton, Polyolbion, xxx. 

He with two striplings (lads more like to run 
The country base, tlinn to commit Much slaughter) 
Made good tho passage. Shakes jn-ar, Cymbeline, v. 3. 

Starting-post.. 

He said ; to their njiiiointed base they went : 

With touting heart til expecting sign riirive, 

And atari. ing all at once, tlio barrier leave. Dryde n. 

Ill Music. String tlmt gives ft 


[The] yawning gulfe of deepe A vermis hole; 
tl.v that same hole hu enlrauncc, dark and base, 

\\ ith smoake and sulphur hiding nil the place. 
Descends to hell. Sjienser, Faerie Queen, i. 5, 31. 
uv.a. Same its Abuse. Obsolete. 

1 am doubtful whether men have sulllcimlly re- !3* 
fined metals, which we cannot base: ns, whether ' 
Iron, hrass. and tin Is* refined to the lieighl. tin con, \ 
Hast thou e'er heard of subject under sun, 

That plac’d and bas’d his sovereigns so oft ' 


Tt A S IF 

ft O IL t ItASIlPUl.KBS* 

He may not do the thing In* would. 

Tennyson, The Two Korn*. 

2. Vileness of metal. 

Weallcdged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, 
the baseness of his metal, and the prodigious sum to 
la* coined.- Sir iff. 

Bastardy ; illegitimacy ofbirlli. 

Why brand they us 
With base! with bast ness/ bastardy? 

Nhaktspear, King l<ear, \, 2 . 


base sound; part assigned to the base { Base-born. tulj. 
voice or instrument in u musical perform- ’ " J 
ance. 

The trembling streams which wont, iu clmnnels 
clearc, 

To rumble gently dowue with mnrmur soft. 

Ami were by them right liiiieftill taught to liearo 
A base's part among their consorts oft. 

Sin-user, Ttarsnfthe Muses. 

At thy well sharpen'd tlmmli, from shore to shore. 

The trebles squeak for fear, the bases roar. Drydoi. 


By interchange, uow low, nnd then aloft ? Ib'^pness of sound. , 

Mirrour fur Jlagulralts, p. 373. j ,ls t «”' 1 prnporl ion of the air |s*r- 


1. Horn out of wedlock. 

But see thy base-born child, thy balw? of slmm 
Who, left by thcc.upnn our parish came. 

Neither doth holy imply nobitMnrd ; Inr some hojy 
men have been base-born.— Frailty, Dippers dipt , 
p. 51 : UM5. 

2. Of low pamitnge. 

A base-horn shepherd. Sir R. Faushaire, 

Translation of (htnrini's Pastor FUlo, p. 11)5. 


i'hnve sounded 1 lit* very few srrhig'o^hiiiiidity^ S l»V i rioUS 1 : 1 things). 

,rt I. ii. 4. 1 lie world descends into such base-i 


Mean; vilo; worth- 


Shakespear, Henry IV. Part 

The base is the most important of all parts of 
polyphonic compositions. being f In* foundation upon 
winch nil the other parts are built ; and it lias long 
lu*cu a maxim among musicians that 4 in he base 1m* 
good the harmony nnd modulation arc seldom defec- 
tive.’ The word base is npplied to various imrp *s 
in music, as base-x ini, principal base, coftliuncd b \ 
ripii'im base, ground base, thorough base. Sue. Rees, 
Cyelopwilia, ill vw*. 

i. tulj. [Fr. has.] 

1. Applied iu thinr/s . 
less. 

The harvest white plumb is a base plumb, and Hie 
whilo date plumb an* no very good plumbs,— /{aeon. 

l’yrcirus was only Animus for counterfeiting all 
base things, ns earthen iiitchcr*. a scullery; where- 
upon ho was suriiamcd Kupugraplms.— Dan-ham. 

2. Applied to parsons. 

a. Mean-spirited ; disingenuous ; illiberal ; 
ungenerous; low; without dignity of senti- 
ment. 

Since the perfections arc such in the party 1 love, 
us the feeling of them cannot come unto any im- 
nolilc heart; shall that heart, lifted up to such a 
height, Ik? counted base/— Sir P. Sidney. 

11 is bust' in his adversaries thus to dwell upon the 
excesses of u passion .— B istmp Ad, rbnry. 

b. Of low station; of mean account; with- 
out dignity of rank ; without honour. 

If flu* Ionia and ehief men degenerate, what shall 
Is* Imped of the peasants and bast r people? Spots t r, 
View if the Slate of Ireland. 

If that rebellion 

t'nnu* like itself, in base and abject routs, 

You. reverend Ail her, and tliyuc noble lords, 

Had Hot been here. 

Shakt-sptar , Henry IV. Part II. iv. 1. 

tt could not else )m> I should pn*\e so base, 

Tosuo and 1 m* denied such common grace. 

Id., Tinian if Athens, iii. 5. 

And I will yet 1 m* more vile then this, and will be 
base in mine own siglif.- 2 Sannnt.xi, 22. 

Insurrections of base people are commonly more 
furious iu their beginnings. - Huron. 

He whose mind 

in virtuous is alnm* of noble kind ; 

1 hough poor iu fortune, of celestial ra«*c, 

Ami lie commits the crime w ho calls him base, 

Dryden. 

\ltlio’ I Ik* the basest of mankind. 

From nenlp to sole one sloitirh and crust of sin, 
built for earth, unlit, for heaven, scarce meet, 
rer troops of divils, mad with blasphemy, 

. i will lmt cease to grasp the hope I hold* 

• Of saiutdoni. Teiuiy: 


born evils, 

That forty angels can make fourscore devils. 

Tourneur. Revenger's Tragedy. 

It is justly ek|M*elcd, that they should bring forth 
a base-born issue of divinity,- Milton, Animadci-r- 
sums upon a lb fence of the Humble Remonstrance. 
Base-minded, tulj. Menu- spirited ; worth- 
less. 

It signitletli, ns it Kecnicth, no more Ilian ab- 
ject, base- in imleil, falsc-h<*artcd coward, or liidget.— 
Camden, Rt mains. 

Baso-mlndednoM. s. Meanness of spirit. 

A t i ltu irons base-mi tided ness and ahjcclmm — Sir 
1C. Sandys, State of Religion. 

Bane-viol. s. Instrument used in concerts 
for the base sound. 

At the llrst grin lie cast every human feature out 
of ld<* count eiianee; »t the second, lie became the 
head of a Kuu -viol, —Addison. 

BAseleen. adj. Without foundation. 

The bast less fhbrick of this vision. 

Shakt spear. Tempest, iv. 1. 

We have already seen that nitricius, atomt the 
middle of the sixteenth ei-nlury, nnnouneed his | 
pose of founding anew the whole fabric of philusn- : 
pli.v; but that, iii executing this plan, he ran into 
wide ami baseless hypotheses, suggested by a priori i 
conceptions rather than by ext mini observation ; 
and that In* was further misled by fnncifhl analogies 
resembling those which the Platonic mystics loved 
to contemplate.— Whewdl, On the Philosophy if 
Itiseim ry, cli. xiii. j 

Basely, a flu. 

1. Jn a base manner; meanly; dishonourably. 

The king is nut himself, but basely led 
By flatterers. Shakes pear, Richard II. ii. 1. 

A lieutenant basely gave it up, hk soon as Essex in 
bis passage demanded it . — Lord Clarendon. 

W ith broken vows his fame lie M ill not stain, 

With conquest basely tonight, uml with inglorious 

Dryd, u, 

2. In bastardy 

These two Miiylene hretliren. basely bom. crept 
ml of a small galliot unluliiu majesty of great kings. 

h unlit s. 

Basement, s. j 

l I. Foundation. j 

Th«* hiinlim*s8 with which the nneient barons re- ! 
Misted their soxcreign.iiml tin* noble struggles^ liieli 
they made Ibr civil liberty, especially in that Great ! 
Charter. 1 In* bast mod, at htist.if not the foiiiida- ■ 
tion of tuir free const it id ion. have met Mithakiudr* d : 
.sympathy iu tie* tHwnnsof Englishmen ; while, from 
an ejiposite feel i i nr, t lie French hu\e liecn slioeki d 
at tin* aristocratic independence wliieli cramped 
the pn*roirativeK, and oliseiireil the lustre, of their I 
cron'll. Hal la m, l/Vu' of the Stale of Europe ilu- j 
ring the middle Ages, **h. i. pt. ii. | 

Lower story of si building, whether above , 
or lielmv the ground. 

In Italy, when* tlu ir summer habitations are very 
frequent ly on tint Hour, tla* teiscmods are soine- 


eHnysan, St. Si no-on Stylifes. 

c. Base-born ; born out of wedlock, and by 
cotis(*i|iienct‘ of no honourable birth ; ille- 
gitimate. 

. Why bONtanl ? wherefore bast . 

When my dimensions an* as well compact 
As honest madam's issue. 

Shakf spear t King Lear , i. *2. 

. —r his life with his father ill the j « M “ ** , ‘ . _ _ 

lu‘id a ami with them a bast sow.- Camden, Remains, j B&senes*. s. mugh truth bid tell tho talc and story as it fell. 

3. Applied to metal it. Contrary to Noble, >• Attribute suggested by Base; meanness;^ ilirruur fur Magistral, 

• by which gold and silver (along with stieh vileness ; badness. 

~.i .t . .. .... Such is the jwiwer oftliat swoot passion, 


cussed tuM ard I la* baseness or tri.‘lilcm*sa of tones, is 
j orn- of tin* g is ‘it test mth-Im iu the coii^mplatioii of 
I sounds, ttaenn. 

B&senet . x. [\.Fr. buciiu t.j Helmet or bead- 
Jiieic. t tbs, iii tv. 

And. dial or him sla* mote assured stand. 

He sent to her liis has, net ns a fait lifull band. 

S/n nser, Faerie- Queen, vi. 1, 31. 

Notwithstanding, at tlx- last, the king made him 
nut on his has, n, l, ami then tookc a sword with 
both Ins hit mis, and strongly, with a good will, 
strnke him mi tin* ncckc, and, Llic same daft he 
made three oilier eili/i ns knights for Ids sake in tbo 
Willie place. Si me, R, chard IL an. 13*(1. (Rich.) 

8&sei. s. [Fr. hax.~\ Netlierstocks ; stock- 
ings. Obsolete. 

i’halastos uas all in while, having his bases and 
caparison embroidered,- An* P. Sidney. 

She made him to be diidit 
In woman's weuh-s, that is tu uianliuod shame. 

And pul before bis lap an nprmi white. 

Instead of curicls ami bas,s lit for tight. 

Sp, ns, r. Fa, rie Queen, v. B, M. 

Nf»r shall it e'er he said that wight, 

With gauntlet blue ami /^/Mgwlute, 

And round 1 H mil tnmeiiisni by ins side, 

So great a man at anus defied. Under, Hudibras. 

Bash. r. tt. [mt A bush.] Be abashed. Ob- 

sub tv. 

They ha she not to defile the wives of other men.— 
7 tale. On Hu- Revelations, sign. I.', iii. h. 

His countenance w:ts hwid, ami bashed not 
For Huy ou’a looks, but scornful eye-glance at hiui 
shot. Spenser. Faerie Qittt a. 

Biabaw. s. [Turkish.] 'J'illi* of honour 

and command among the Turks; viceroy 
of a province; general of an army. 

The Turks made nn expedition into Persia; and 
because of tin* straits of the mountains, the bashate 
consulted which way they should get in.-- Ilucon. 
B&Abawfthip. s. Condition or olliee of a 
bashaw. 

At this day it f Egypt ; is no lwltcr than a bashaw- 
ship. under the Grand Signior. — drew, Cosmologn s 
Sacra, h. iv. ell. vi. § 15. (< >rd MS.) 

Bashed, v. n. [see Abash.] Abashed. Ob- 

sub tv. 

All, did h" see that face, those hairs that Venus, 
Apollo 

Rashid to iH-hold, and, both disgraced, did grieve 
tlmt a creature 

Should exceed in hue and compare both a god and a 
goddess ! if. IS rune, Ahxis. 

Bashful, adj. 

1. Modest; shamefaced. 

I liner templed her with word too large ; 

Bui. ns a hrolinr to his sister, slicw’d 
Pushful sincerity, and comely love. 

Shaktspetir. Much Ida abntt Sothing, iv. 1, 

tdd to these a eoiinti iiiinee iu which, tlio* she wan 
extremely Imslifid, a si'iisihility iippean*d almost in- 
credible: ami a sweetness whenever she smiled, 1 m*- 
>ond either iiiutntioii or description. — Fielding, 
Adrt nliirts of dostph Andrews. 

2. Sheepish ; viciously modest. 

He looked witli nn almoKt bashful kind of mo- 
desty. as if ho feared tho eyes of man. - Sir I*. 
Sid in y. 

lienee, baslful cunning 1 
Ami prompt me plain and holy innoceuce. 

Shakes/H a r, Teui/WSf, IU. 1. 
Our author, anxious for hia faun* to-night, 

Anil bashful iu hiti lir»t attempt to write, 

Lies cautiously obscure. Addison. 


s/iakf spear King Unr, \. 2. , « very liivli. - Sir )V. Chamber*, Treatise on $ Kx citing shuttle. 

, Jjdfl young lord lost his life wit li i his father iu t lie j _ ( 1 rcluhetnre. A woman yet inust blush when bashful is the cam*. 


other metals an do not easily oxidize) are 
denoted. 

■ ^ Pahifa is pure gold, if it linn nothing but gold 
1,1 * fc « without any alloy or baser metal.— Watts. 

4. Same a» liass. 

InpipcK, the lower the note lioles be, and tho 
Si! 1 iTi rrom I , . hr mouth of tho pipe, the mure base 
sound they yield. -Bacon. 

V«L. I. 


That it IiU soi-Jiid bason M dot h cxjicl. ' Spenser. 

Your Mold’s iiImim* tin* baseness of distrust ; 
Nothing but love could make you so unjust. 

Dryden. 

When a man’s folly must lie spread open lM*fore 
the angels, and nil his bam-ness npt ,up before those 
pure spirits, this will lx; a double hell. -South. 

Ho knows a baseness in his IiIimmI 
At such strange war witli something good, 

liB 


B&ibtUneii. a. Modesty (as«tdiown in out- 
ward appearance). 

Fhiloclea a little niusod how to cut the thread 
even, with cy**s 1 checks, and lips, whereof each sang 
their |>art. to make up tho harmony of bas/fulntss. 
— Sir P. Sidney . • 

For Fear hail iiequeatlmd his n>om to Ids kinsman 
Bashful ness, to teach liiiiL good manners.— Id. 

8«ch looks, such bashfnh&ss might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that am more nobly born. ^ ^ 
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There are others, who have not altogether ho much 
of this foolish lutsl fulness, ami who nsk everyone's 
opinion, -Dryden. 

He will be at llrst, linlenl, repressed to a greater 
degree than an other. b.v emotions of bashj'nha ss : 
hut it will lie more speedily and uinn- completely 
sulxlucd; the very system pursued, since it forbids 
nil thought of self, striking nt the root of tho evil.— 
R. Whateley, Elements tf Jthi toric, pt. Iv. 

Basil. s. Kind of potherb (Oeynumi Bftsili- 
eum :md 0. minimum). 

Keats was quit «• right ; anyone who is really fond 
of nature must Is* iery far gmie indeed, when he or 
she, like poor Isaliclla with her pot of basil, forgets 
the blue alm\e the trees.— It. citations of a Country 
Parson, p. Kit. 

Of fin sit two .series an* cultivated ns etilinnry aro- 
maties. Loudon, Envyclopa-dia of Gardening, -10** t. 

B&all. v. n. [mu Bczol.J Grind tlm edge 
of it tool to un angle. Hare. 

These chissels are not ground to sueh a basil as 
the joiners’ chis.vls ou one of the sides. 1ml arc 
bosil.d away on both the Hat sides ; so (hat the edge 
jies Itetwecu Itoth the sides iu the middle of the tool. 
—Mo.nn\. 

Basilic, ndj. [Gr. 1 W 1 Wm — kingly.] Be- 
longing to tho Vena basilica : (so called 
from its importance). 

On him ympflrat shew'd your pngtick stniin, 

Anil prais d his opening the hasUick vein. 

The Medal of John Hayes, 1l>S2. 

These aneurisms, following always upon bleeding 
the basil irk vein, must be aneurisms of the humeral 
artery. — Sharp. 

Basilica, s. [Fr. basifit/ntt ; Gr. rWArin/.] 
Large hall, having two ranges of pilhirs, 
and two ailes or wings with galleries over 
them: (used for judicial and eommrrcisil 
purposes by the Homans, and subsequently 
for Christian worship). ! 

The rival bishop, Felix, lied In-fore his face; but 
Felix and his party would not altogether abandon 
the co-equal dignity assigned him by I be derive of 
Constantins, nud ei in tinned liy the conned of Sir* 
mitim. lie returned ; and, nt (lie bead of a bfsly of 
nuthfUl n-Hesinsties, eelebratisl dixilie worship ill 
the basil iea of Julius, ln*v»nd the Tdier.— Mil Man, 
History of Latin Christianity, h. i. oh. ii. 

Basilican, adj. Same as B a si 1 i c. 

I will attend with patience how ICngl.mil will ■ 
thrive, now that she is let IjIcmmI in the basilican | 
vein.— Jlowtll, Utters, iii. 2k 

Basillcon. .s. [Gr. rinfriXigiir.] Kind of oint- 
ment : (railed also trtrnphnrmncnn). 

1 made incision into the cavity, mid pul u pledget 
of basilican over it.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

I have of late made un* of a new salve, made up of 
two parts of dinimlmaand one of basilican, which I 
have experienced to be very cUcctunl for healinguud 
diying.— Hay, Correspondence, p. 2U k 

Basilisk, s. [Lat. basilisaix ; Gr. fimriXrrnif, 
diminutive of .him Vtm; *= king.] 

1. Serpent, called also a cockatrice, fabled 
to drive away all others by his hissing, 
and to kill by his glance. 

Make mo not sighted like the basilisk ; 

I've look'd un thousands who have sped the bf*tter 
Uy my regard, hut kill'd none so. 

Shakespcar, Winter's Tale . i. 2. 

Tho basilisk was a serpont not nhove three pahus 
long, and ditrereii(*ed from other ser|M*nts h.v ad- 
vaueing his lieiul, and some white marks or is>ro- 
nary spots upon the crown.-- Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Er roues. 

So anon kills not tho basilisk with sight; 

The viper's tisith is not so venomous ; 

Tin.* adder’s tongue not half so dangerous. 

As they that (war the shadow of delight, 

Who chain blind youths in trammels of their hair, 

Till waste brings woe, and sorrow hastes despair. 

Ureene. 

*2. Species of camion or ordnance. 

Wo practise to make swifter motions than any 
you have ; and to mako them stronger nud moro 
violent than yours are : exceeding your greatest can- 
nons :nid bits disks. — I too nt. 

Bfaln, less correctly B6son. s. [Fr. basin 
muse., bassine fern.] 
i. Small pond; hasinlike enclosure. 

On the twidity-llrst, two regiments which gnrri- ‘ 
soned Waterford consented to inarch out after a 
feint show of resistance • a few hours later the fort 
of Duncannon, which, towering on a rocky promon- 
tory, commanded the entrance of tho harbour, 
surrendered ; and Wiliinm was master of the whole 
of that ribcure and spacious basin which is formed 
by tho united waters of tho 8u1r, tho Nore, and the 
Barrow .— Macaulay History qf England, ch. xvl. 

- On one side of tho walk you see this hollow basin , 
with its several little plantations lying conveniently 
under tho cyo of the boholdor.-Spcctalun 
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The jut ling land two ample hays divides; 

The spacious basins arching rts'ks inclose, 

A sun* defence from every storm that blows. Pops. 
: 2 . Simiil connive utensil. 

I.ct one attend him with a silver bason, 

Full of rosewater, and lies! rewed with flowers. 

Shakespcar, Taming of the Nhrt tc, i. induction. 

We have lilt le wells for infusions, where the waters 
take the virtue ipiickcr mid better than in vessels 
and basins.— Hacon. 

We behold a piece of silver in n basin, when water 
is put upon it, which we could not discover lieforo, 
as under tho verge thereof.— Mr T. Browne, Vulgar 
Err ours. 

B&ained. ndj. Enclosed in a smull hollow 
plncc like a basin. 

Thy basin' il rivers, and imprison’d sens. 

1‘uiing, Eight Thoughts , ix. 

B&als. s. [Lat.] 

1. Foundation of anything (as of a column 
or building). 

It must follow, that paradise, heiug raised to this 
height, must have the compass of the whole earth 
for a basis and foundation. Sir IV. Raleigh, 

Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid whirls 
That sliiike heaven's basis. 

Milton, Paradise Aosf.v i. 711. 

In altar wise a stately pile they rear; 

The basis broad below,' and lop advanced in air. 

Drydcn. 

Even lie mustavus Adolphus |, cut olf from his 


introduced into the Latin itself from the 
Keltic, or direct from the Welsh basgttd : 

1 Barbara do Pictis vouit Insrauda Hritftnnis.’J 

1. Vessel made of twigs, rushes, splinters, or 
some other slender bodies, interwoven. * 

Hero in a basket ; lie may creep in. and throw foul 
linen upon him, aa ir going to bucking.— Shakespcar, 
Merry Wires of Windsor, iii. S. 

Tlius while I sung, my sorrows I deceiv’d, 

And bonding osiers into baskets wenv'd. Drydn . 

Poor Peg was forc'd to go hawking and peddlim*; 
now and then carrying a basket of th.li to the market. 
Arbnthnot. 

! 2 . Sword or stick with a basket-hilt. 

Baw I damme, hut I'll tight you both, one after 
tho other, with baskets.— Goldsmith, She stoops to 
conquer. 

3. Bach part of the. outside of a conch. 

In my time the follies of the town crept slowly 
among us ; but now they travel faster than t he stage- 
coach. Its fopperies come down, not only m inside 
passengers, hut in tho very basket. - Goldsmith, She 
stoops to conquer. 

B&sket. v. a. Place iu a brisket. 

1 have, since 1 sent you tho last packet, boon de- 
livered of two or Hirer other brats, and. ns tho year 
proceeds, shall probably mid to tin* number; all th.-it 
pome shall hebasketeil in time, and conveyed to vmir 
door .—Cowper, CorrespomU-nce, p. 25b. (Owl Ms.) 

Basket-hilt. x. llilt. of a weapon so made 


natural basis of operations, his magazines arpl re- 
sources. hail bwn compelled to draw uiioii tbo 
means of the country in which lie ois'nited, for the 
subsistence of his troops. -- Kemble, State Pajn-rs , 
ifv.. Historical Introduction, p. iii. 

2. Lowest of the three principal parts of a 
column, which are the basis, shaft, and 
capital. 

( Misery ing nil Knglish inscription upon tho basis, 

| we read il over several limes. Addison. 

! 3. That un which anything is raised. 

Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To lx*, the basis of Hint pompous load. 

Than which a nobler weight no mount nin boars. 

Hir J. Denham. 

4. Pedestal. 

How many times shnll Osar blood in sjiort, 

That now on I’oinjicy’s basis lies along 
No worthier than tho dust. 

i Shakespcar , Julius Cwsar, iii. 1. 

5. Groundwork, or first principle, of any- 
thing. 

Build me thy fortunes upon the basis of valour. 

Shakespcar, Twelfth Eight, iii. 2. 

Tho friendships of the world arc oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure- 
Ours has severest virt ue for its basis. Addison. 

And thus much at least is clear: there ran 1 m» uo 
doubt that it tiwhrs, or rather involves, ns a basis 
and pre-condition of nil its particular arguments, 
the gniit doctrine that the state is a person, having 
n conscience, cognisant of limiter or religion, and 
bound by nil constitutional and natural means to 
advance il —Gladstone, The State in its Relations 
with the Church, eh. i. 

[Hieoni ! abounds indeed with excel lent practical 
remarks; though the Ix-st of them are scattered up 
and down his works with much irregularity : but 
his nreei'pts, though of gn*t weight, ns inmig tho 
, n*Milt of experience, lire not often t.rae<-d up by him 
to first principles; and we are frequently left to 
guess, not only on wlial6o«/«liis rules are grounded, 
hut in wlmt eases they are applicable.— R. Whatcley, 
Ef anen ts of Rtutoric, iutixsl. 

The Pelhams had forei-d the king, much ngaiiiNt 
his will, to part with Lord (iirterct, who had now 
become Earl < •'runville. They proceeded, after this 
victory, to form tho Government on that basis 
called" by the cant name of ‘tho broad bottom.’ 
Lyttelton had a wnt at the Treasury, and several 
other friends of Pitt were pmvidisl tor.— Macaulay, 
Reviews, Life of the Earl of Chatham. 

Buk. v. a. [? : see Busk.] Warm by 
laying out in tho heat. 

Then lies him down the lublmr fiend, 

Arid, stretch'd out all the chimney's length, 

Basks nt the lire his hairy strength. 

MiUou, L' Allegro, lio. 

He was basking himself in the gleam of the sun. 

Sir R. L' Estrange, 

'Tis all thy business, business how to shun, 

To bask thy naked laxly in the sun. Dryden. 
Bask, v . w. Lie in the wurmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 

That bath’d within, or bask'd upon his side, 

To tuneftil songs their narrow throats apply’d. 

Dryden. 

Unlock’d, in covers let her freely run, 

To range thy courts, and bask before the sun. ' 

Tickell. 

Bfeket. s. [either from the Latin hnscauda , 
which was (like banLc u;m1 dru idee) a word 


as to contain the whole hand, and defend 
it from lieing wounded. 

His puissant sword unto his side, 

Near his midimutcd heart was ty’d: 

With basket-hilt, that would hold broth, 

And serve for light and dinner both. ■ 

Butter, Hudibras, 

Their beef they often in their murrions stew’d, 
Anil in their basket-hilts their beverage brew'd. 

King. 

Basket-lilltod. adj. Weapon having a h;is- 
ket-hilt. 

Quin declared it wns not safe to sit down to s 
turtle-feast in one of the city-halls, without a hisktl- 
hitted knife and fork. T. War Ion, History ef 
English Poetry, 2. 25S. n. 

B&sketwork. s. Work like that of baskets 

Like her no nymph can willing osiers tiend 
In fnisket-works, which painted streaks commend. 

Drydm. 

Bison, s. See Basin. 

Baas. s. [incorrect form of Bast..] Burk. 

Having woollen yarn, bass mat, or such liku to 
hind them wilhnl.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Bass. s. [A.S. bears ; consequently Barse is 
the better form.] Name given to various 
species of the (torch (IVrca). 

Excellent pike, and perch, hero [nt Keswick [ 
railed bass.— Gray, 1st hr to Dr. War ton. 

Bass is common, but imt very good. — Anstcti, 
The Channel Islands, p. 212. 

Bass. v. a. Sound in a deep tone. Rare. 

The thunder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pi|s*. pronounced 
The imtno of Prosper: it did bass my t n -spaas. 

iShakcsjH’nr, Tempest, iii. 

Bass. adj. In Music. Grave; deep. See 
Base. 

Bass. s. Common, though incorrect, form 
for Jin st. 

Bass-relief, s. Sculpture in which the figure-^ 
are in every part attached to the .surface. 

Great imlMMMcd silver tallies tell you, in bass-r.- 
lief Ids victories at sea.- Gray, Jitter to West. 

Tho bas-rclicues at the hnck of the grand altar, 
representing passages in the life and actions of our 
Saviour, are wonderful samples of sculpture.— ** 
mnirs of Richard Cumberland, ii. IM. 

Bass-wiol. Same as llase-vi o 1. 

On the sweep of the arch lies one of the Muses, 
playing on a bass-viol— Dryden. 

Bissa. s. Same as Bashaw. 

By tho flight of Cicala and the bassa of Tropiwud. 
tho Persians kept the field.— Sir T. Herbert, Mela- 
tion some Years’ Travels into Africa ana tns 
Great Asia, n. 287. , 

B&sset. s. [Fr. bassclte.] Game at cords 
invented at Venice. 

Gam esters would no more blaspheme; and lady 
Dabchoek’s basset hank would be broke.— Dennis. 

But of what marble must that heart bo formed, 

To gaxe on basset and remain unwarm'd. 

Pope, Lady M. W. Montague, Town 

Another la tor setting up an assembly ror«w« j. 
where none shall he admitted to punt tluit have n * 
taken tho oaths.— Addison, Freeholder, no. *• . 

One O’Neal, a Roman Catholic lady, in Bt. 
street, had a ball and a basset on that <tar.— Bun P 
Atterbury, To Biehop TrtkHcney, let. IU. 
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B&iflBette. s. [Fr.] Kind of cradle. 

At tliiM moment slin is busy with Mm. Lonsdale, 
getting UP tli«s law hm i Kings for the two bariuHtta, 
and wondering if pink or blue should be used for 
the rosettes and linings.— Wicklijft lane, p. 3ti3. 

ojiis-rellevo. a. [Itttl.] Same ns Bass- 
relief. 

The splendid facing of nn Immense hlstorlek 
plumb-eakn whs embossed witli a delicious hasso- 
UtAievn of the destruction of Troy.— T. War ton, His- 
tory qf English Poetry, iii. 41)2. 

B«sso6d. s. [Fr. bastion.] Wind instrument 
serving for the buss in concerts. 

The wcddiiiK guest now bent bin brciwt, 

For lie heard the loud bassoon. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 

Bast. s. [(2or. bast.] Inner burk of the 
lime tree (Tilin europitvi). 

One of t ho inost import imt. uses of the limn Ini', in 
the North of Huropc, is Unit or supplying nmteri.il 
for mpes mid foist mills.- London, Encyelaptedia of 
Trent mat Shrubs. 

B&stard. a. [N.F. bastard] 

1. One born out of wedlock. 

Him to the Lydian kiiur Lyeimnin hare, 

And sent her boasted bastard to t lie war. Drydcn. 

2. Anything spurious or false. 

Words Unit an* but rootl'd in 
Your tongue, though Imt bastards, and syllables 
Of no allowaii(i , 1 to your lMwum’a truth. 

Slmktsjuar, Voriolanus, iii. 2. 

■j. Kind of sweet wine. 

Scon* a pint of bastard . . . . 

Then, your brown bastard is your only drink. 

Shaki-s/war, Henry / V. Part I. ii. 4. 

I was drunk with bastaril. 

Whose natim* is to form lliiinrs like itself, 

Heady and monstrous. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Tamer tamed. 

B&stard. atlj. 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

lVace : s a very apoplexy, lethargy, insensible, a 
petter of more bastard children than war’s a de- 
stroyer uf men. Shalt spear, t 'oriofanus, iv. 5. 

2. Spurious ; not genuine ; supposititious ; 
false; adulterate. 

You may partly hope that your father got you 
not, that you are not the Jew's daughter. -That 
were a kind of bastard hope indeed. -Shakcspmr, 
Mt reliant of Venter, iii. 5. 

Men who, under the divruisi* of uublick pood, 
inti'Mic their own desipusof power, nuu sueh bastard 
la nn miN as attend them.--.SVi* If. Temple. 

Jn Frane", tin* offspring of a peiitieman by a 
plelkiau mother were reputed noble lor the pur- 
poses of inlieritanee and of exemption from tribute. 
Hut they could not lie received into any order of 
chivalry, though capable of simple knighthood ; 
imr were they considered as any better than a 
bastard class deeply tainted uilli tlicailoy of their 
matei'iinl extraetimi. Ilidbnn, Van- of the St at i of 
Hiti'mit* during tin middle Ay, s, eh. iii. pi. ii. 

B&stard. v. a. Convict of bring it bastard ; 
stigmatize with bastardy. 

She lived to see her bint her beheaded, and lier 
two wms deposed from Hie crown. fmstardul in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered, Bacon. 

Bastardize, v. a. Convict of being, or re- 
duce to the condition of, a bastard. 

The Lord never sulleivtli I lie ground articles and 
points of I rue religion to lie abolished in his church, 

1 hough they bn in divers sorts, both within and 
without, disguised and bnsfardiztd. - Harmar, 
Translation of Beza's S, naans, p. 1 12. 

Tlie Apostle bustard inth those that sutrer not.— 
Ft Wham, Jtesotccs, ii. 57. 

*■ Thiiilly, it was said that, in a ease when* tin* 
parents were imth bona tide ignorant tlml their 
marriage was illegal, the issue was not bastard uni. 

•C. U. Pearson. The early and middle Agis of 
fyigland, eh. xxxiii. 

Bfatardlslng. verbal abs. Being begot as a 
bastard. 

I should have been what I am. had tho maiden - 
liiwt star in the llrmamcut twinkled on my bas- 
tardizing.- Shaktsinar, King /jar, i. 2. 

tf&stardly. tulj. Spurious ; illegitimate. 

A furtive simulation, and a tms/aidty kind nf 

' adoption. — den my Taylor, Artificial Handsome- 
ness, n, INI. 

So became he [Lot] the father of an acrursed bas- 
tardly brood.-- ( iataker . Spiritual Watch,}!. 54. 

B&ttardly. udv. In the maimer of a bastard ; 
spuriously. 

Hood need degenerates, and oft obeys 
The soil’s disease and into cockle strays ; 

J<ct the mind's thoughts but be transplanted so 
Into the body, and bastardly they grow. Donne. 
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B&a tardy, g. Unlawful state of birth, which 
disables the bastard from succeeding to an 
inheritance. 

Once she slandered mo with bastardy ; 

But whether I )*> true lx*Kot or nn, 

That still 1 lay upon my my mother's head. 

Shohspmr, King John, 1. 1 , 

In respect of the evil eon sequel its, the wife's 
adultery is worse, ns bringing bastardy intoa fumily. 
— Jeremy Taylor. 

No more nf bastardy in heirs of crowns. Pope. 

Baste, v. a. [from X.Yr. button - stick.] Beat 
with it stiek. Colloquial. 

Quoth she, [grant it is in vain 
For one that’s basted I o feel pain ; 

Been use the pangs his bones endure 

Contribute nothing to the run*. Butter, Hudibras. 

Baste, v. a. [?] l)rip butter, or anything 
else, upon meat as it turns upon the spit ; 
moisten it. 

Sir, 1 think the meat wants what 1 have, basting. 

- ShakesjMtir, Pound y of Errors, ii. 2. 

The flit of roasted mutton, falling on the birds, 
will serve to baste them, mid so save time and butter. 

- • Swift. 

You desire now to be basted with words well 
stce]x , d in vinegar and salt; Imt I will be more 
charitable uni n you, nud leave bad specelie.s to blaek 
mouths. -A’tr j. Hayward, Answer to Pol man, It. iij. 

Baste, r. a. [from Fr. buster stitch.] Sew 
slightly. 

The body of your discourse is sometime guarded 
with fragments, and the guards are hut slightly 
basted on neither- - Slutkespear, Mark Ado about 
frothing,:. 1. 

Bastcr. a*. Blow with a stick or other 
weapon. Obsolete , colloquial. 

Jack lookup the poker, and gave me sueli abash r 
upon my head, that it was two months before 1 per- 
fectly recovered. Ur. WngstaJ/'e, Misct Hamvus 
Works, p. Vi: 17215. 

B&stile. a. [Fr. bastille.] Fortification of a 
ettstlcv; castle itself. 

Thus fortune fares her children to eoiifound. 
Which on her wheel their hastibs hraicly Iwcld. 

Mirnatrfor Magistrate, p. li!7. 

Near wliieli there stands 
A hastite built to imprison hands. 

Itntbr, Hudibras, ii. 115(1. 

This feeling sprung no. in spite of the police and 
bastilles, and look the deeper root. 1 h ‘ cause no man 
dared to utter a murmur of discontent.— Darisnn, 
Translation of Srltlosscr's History if tliv Eightunth 
Century, p. 211. 

Bawtimento. a. [Span.] Hampart. 

1 lieu the bastion ntos never | 

Had onr hail dishonour set'll, ' 

Nor the sea the sad receiver 

Of this gallant train had lieen. 

Glover, Hosier's Ghost, st. 7. 

Bantin&do. s. [Span.] 

1. Act of lasting with a cudgel; blow given 
with a cudgel. 

Hut this court isy was worse than a bastinado to 
7,i imane; so with rag* -ful eyes she hade him defend 
lnniself. S-r P. Siding. 

\nd all those ha inIi and rugtf'd sounds 
Of bast i undoes, cuts and wounds. 

Jiu th r, Hudibras. 

•J. Eastern punishment of boating an offender 
on tho soles of bis feet. 

The man was condemned to receive a bastinado o\ 
one thousand blows. . . . The bantiiunto.i in Jwr\pt ■ 
was inflicted on both sexes, as with lite Jews. Sir 
G. Witkinsoii, Mama rs and Customs of the aura at 
Egyptians, ell. viii. 

Baatln&do. v. a. Beat; treat with tin* bas- 
tinado. 

Here lie words, Honui*. able to bastinado a man’s 
ears.— It. Jonsmi, Poet astir, v.3. 

Nick sei/A-d the longer end of the ciulm-l. ami 
with it began to bastinado old Lew is. wlm laid slunk 
into a corner, waiting the event of a squabble. 

A rhuthnot. 

Baa ting, verbal abs. Act of beating with a 
stick. 

I am not apt upon a wound. 

Ur trivial bastings, to despond. 

/hitler, Hudibras , iii. CtHJ. ; 

Jtastivgs heavy, dry, obtuse, j 

Only dulness can produce; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the spirits nil a-w orkiug. Siv\ft . 

B&stion. x. [Kr.] Mass of earth, usually 
faced with sods, sometimes with brick or 
stone, standing out from a rampart, of 
which it is a principal part. 

Toward : Imt how ? ny there’s tho question ; 

Fierce the assault, unarm’d the bastion. Price. 
ii ji a 
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Tho very man who in liisbed would have trembled 
at the very Hspeet of a doctor, shall go with intre- 
pidity to attack ii bastion, or dolilieratcjy noose him- 
M*ir up in his garters. — Goldsmith, Citizen uf the 
World. 

Hast ions and ravelins w 'ere everywhere rising, 
constructed on principles unknown to hirmn and 
Spitiola. — Macaulay, History of England, eh. iii. 

B&ston. a. [Fr.] Same us Baton, nbsot. 

W'e came ebise t«» the shore, and olfej-ed to land; 
but st might ways we saw divers of the people* with 
bostons in their hands, as it were, forbidding us to 
laud. Baron, Sew Atlantis, 

Bat. a. [A.S. bat.] ('lull. 

The while be spake, lo. Judas, oon of the twelve, 
came, and with him n greet company with swerdis 
mid baths. II yelijfe , St. Matthew, xxvi. 17. 

A Isaiidsmne bat In* held 
On which he leaned, us one far in eld. 

Spenser, Farrir Queen. 

They were fried in arm-chairs, and their bones 
broken with Wx. Uakt ivill. 

For playing cricket with. (Batter, Batting, 
Batsman, and tin* verb Bat are derivatives.) 

Though the word is not common in writing, it is 
m s|iccrli, part ieu'arly among cricketers, at \Vest- 
iriiuster, hit on, and all Knglaud: as, lie bats well.— 
jEiicyctojufdin Mi trajnddaun, in vts*. 

Bat. a. [ordinary form of Buck, ns the 
name of aft smininl.] CliuTrojiti-roiis ani- 
mat belonging to the genus Vospertilio. 

dll a bat's back do 1 fly 
Alter sunset merrily. 

Shah spar. Tannest, v. 1. song. 

lids they became who eagles were before; 

And this they g.,t by their desire to learn. 

Sir J. Davies. 

Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt 
two kinds, as huts, which have something of birds 
and beasts. -/,t.vt,c. 

W In-re suiillnWs in the winter season keep. 

And how the drowsy bat and dormouse sleep. Gay. 

Batch, s. Quantity of anything made at 
once, so as to have tin* same qualities. 

Except lie were of the same meal ami batrh. -II. 
Ji-nsan. 

If a new batch of lords appears. - Lady M. W. 
Mu n tag no. 

The Joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or lays lli.-in in a warm stable.— 
Mart inn r, Husbandry, 

Tle-.se make us stand; in rad, upon the watch ; 

l'or late there have appear'd three giants rough; 
U hat nation or wliat kingdom bore (lie hatch 

l know not, but tiny aye all of sa\ag<* stuff. 

ilyron, Murgante Magyiurr, 24. 

Batchelor. See B a e b e 1 o r. 

Bate. r. a. [see Abate.] 
i. Lessen any tiling ; retrench. 

Shall 1 ls*ml low, amt in a hoinlmar's key, 

With bated bn-alli, and whisirring Inrnlileness, 

Say this? Shakespnr, Merchant of I < nice-, i. 3. 

Nor envious at tiie sight will 1 furls -a r 
lily jilentfiius bow ', nor hate my pleiitisiuH clieer. 

Jtryden. 

•J. Sink the price. 

When the landholder's rent (tills, he must either 
bate the lalsiun-r’s wages, or not employ or not pay 
him.-Aoefc*. 

:3. Lt*ss(*n a demand. 

Bate me some, and F will |>ny you Rome, and, u 
most debtors do, promise you iuliuitely. Sitaktsptar, 
Henry IV. Pari U. epilogue. 

4. Cutoff; tnktMiway. 

Bah- but tlin la.st, and ’t is what I would say. 

Dry den, Sjmnisli Friar. 

Bate. r. tt. liare, 
l. (irow less. 

ltimlo)|di, aiu imt I fhllcu nwny vilely sineo this 
last election V |)n L not bah l do I not dwindle? 
A\ liy. my skin hangs about me like an old lady's luoso 
gown.- Shit kt spear, Henry IV. Part 1. iii. 3. 

*2. limit. 


As mu* who on his journey bates at noon, 

Tho' bent oil tqiccd : so here th’ archangel paus’d. 

Milttiu, Paradise Lost, xii. 1. 

With of. 

Abate thy speed, amt 1 will bate of mine. Drydm. 

Bate. r. n. [?J (’lap the wings; make an oiler 
of flying ; flutter. Hare. 

All plum'd like cat-ridgca, that with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having lately bath'd ; 

Ghtterltig iu golden coats, like images. 

Slmkespear , Henry l V. Part J. iv. 1. 
Bata. s. [A.S. bale.] Strife. Hare. 

1 thought to rule, bin to ols y to imuq; 

And therefore fell I with my king at hale. 

Mir i our for Magistrates, p. 3 17. 
He plays at quoits well . .. nud breeds wo bate b,v 
telling of discreet stories. — Shakcspear, 1/etry I\ . 
Part 1L ii. 4 
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Itte-breeAlng. part . pref. Breeding Strife*. 

Thi« Hour informer, tliix bate-bneiliny npy. 

Shaki-war, Venus and. A do him. 

Blteibl. adj. Contentious. Hare. 

He knew her hnunt, and limmloil in the same, 

And taught his *dn*ep her sheep in food to thwart; 
Which soon :is it did haft fat iiuestimi frame, 

111 ) might on knees emifesN his guilty part. 

Sir P. Siting, 

B&teless. adj. Not to be abated or subdued. 
liare. 

fffaulv that tin me of Christo unhnp’ly set • 

This bateUss edge on his kirn apjict ite. 

Shakespear, Rape of Luereee. 

B&tement. s. Diminution. Technical. 

To shale is to waste a pieee or stuff; instend of 
asking how much was out off, earjs-nters ask what 
MrwJiftlint pirn' of stuff had. Muon, Mechanical 
Excreists. 

Batfowler. s. One who practises batfowling. 

The birds of passage would in a dark night im- 
mediately make for a lurid -house, and de-troy them* 

, selves by Hying with viotenee against it, as is well 
known to hat-fowlers. - Harrington, Essays, ess. I. j 

Batfowling, s. Birdentching in the night 
when the birds are at roost, by lighting 
torches or straw and then beating the 
bushes, unOn whieh the birds fly to the 
flames and are caught with nets or other- 
wise. 

You would lift the moon out of her sphere, if she 
would continue in it live weeks without changing — 
We Bhould no. nml then go n batfowling. — Shake- 
* r. Tempest. ii. 1. 

Bodies liglited at night hy Are must have a 
brighter lustre than by day; us sacking of cities, 
batfowling— Peacham. • 

B£tful. adj. Fertile. See Battel. Obsolete. 

The ha(ful pastures fenc’d, ami most with quick- 
set mound. Dra pt nu, 1‘olyutbion, iii. 

The batful mends on Severn’s either side. 

Ibid. xiv. 

Bath. s. [A.S. ftri<S.] 

]. Place or utensil for bathing in. 

Why may not the eold hath, into which they 
plunged themselves, have liad some share in their 
cure? Addison, S/uvtator. 

Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek u newer world. 

Push off. and sitting well in order smile 
The sounding flirrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sa’! Iieyond the sunset, arid the fiat hi 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

Trim i/son, Utynsea. 

2. State induced hy outward lu*at. applied to 
the body for the mitigation of pain or 
any other purjiose. 

In the height of this bath, when 1 was more thnu 
half stewed in grease like a Duteh dish, to la* thrown 
into tho Thames ! — Shakes] war, Merry H im of 
Windsor, iii. 5. 

Sleep, tho birth of each day’s life, sore labour's 
bath, 

Hahn of hurt minds. Id., Macbeth, ii. 2. 

S. In Chemistry. Apparatus for modifying 
the heat, hy interposing sand, water, or any 
other substance, between the fire and the 
vessel to bo heat til. 

We see that the water of things distilled in water, 
which they call t lie bath, ditfereth not much from 
the water of tilings distilled by On*.- Bacon, Natural 
and Experimental History. 

4. Hebrew measure containing the tenth part 
of u homer, or seven gallons and four pints, 
ns a measure for things liquid ; and three 
peeks and three pints, as a measure for 
tilings dry. 

Ten acres of vineyard shall yield one fafA.and the ] 
mihI of an homer shall yield an ephali— Isaiah, v. 10. | 

Bathe, v. a. [A.S. Aabm/i.] 

1. Wash as in a hath. 

Others, on silver lakes and rivers, bathed 
Their downy breast. 

V it fan. Paradise />«/, vli. 437. 

Chancing to bathe himself in the river Cydnus, 
tlirough the excessive coldness of these waters, he 
fell sick, near unto deal h, for three days.— South. 

O rock upon thy Inwrry top 

All throats that gurgle swift ! 

All starry culmination drop 

Balm-dews to bathe t hy feet ! 

Tennyson, The Talking Oak, 87. 

Latiiupr died Unit : ns the llamc blued up about 
him he bathed his hands in it, and stroked his face. 
—Fronde, History rf England, ch. xxxiii. 

2. Supple, or soften, by the outward applica- 
tion 0t warm liquors. 
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Bathe them. Hint keep their bodies soluble the 
while by clysters and lenitive boluses.— Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Til / mi the you r wounds in tears. Dryden. 

8. Wash anything. 

I 'hern Irian Dido stcssl 

Fresh from her wound, her bosom bath'd in hlood. 

Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe , 
And Jove himself give way to Chitlin's wrath. Id, 
4. Surround one’s self with anything, us with 
the witter of a liath. 

A salamander is this princely beast : 

Decked « itii n crown, 

(liven him by Cupid as a gorgeous crest 9 

Tiainsl fortune's frown, 

Contcul he lies imd bathes him in the (lame. 

And Kim'S 
Not forth, 

For why, lie cannot live without the same. 

It. ( invite, , Poems. 

1 Bathe, e . Be in the water, or in any rc- 

| semblance of n hath ; take a hath. 

Except they menu to bothe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tell. Shaktspear, Macbeth, i. 2. 

To bathe in fiery Hoods, or to reside 
111 thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. 

Id., Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 

The gnllnnts dnneing hy the river side. 

They bathe in summer, nml in winter slide. Waller. 

Hut bathe, and, ill imperial rolies array’d, 

Pay duo devotions. Pojie, Homer's Odysmy. 

B&ther. s. One who bathes. 

A similar subject is treated in the same manner 
on some of the ( irerk vases ; the water I wing poured 
over the bather, who kneels or is sented mi the 
ground.— *S7r J. <1. Wilkinson, Manners and Cits- 
toms of the a neit nt Egyptians, eh. it. 

B&thlng. verbal abs. Aft of bathing. 

Their bathings nml anointings before their fensts. 
-- Hakririlt. Apology, p. .T.MI. 

The ground close to the shore is generally rocky, 
although at intervals then* sre small coves, with 
sands adapted for bathing.— Ansted, Tho Channel 
Islands, pt. i. eh. ii, 

B&thoa. s. [Clr. /SiiWoi; *= depth]. Descent 
from elevtited to mean thoughts ; the pro- 
found (ironically, in contradistinction to 
the sublime). 

The taste of the bathos is implanted by nature 
itself in the soul of man ; till, pen cried hy custom 
or example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to 
relish the sublime .— Arbuthnob and Pojte, Martinas 
ScnhfeniS, nrpi ftiiO nvf, § 2. 

The Ijitins, as they came 1 jet ween the Greeks and 
us, make use of the word altitude, whieh implies 
equally height and depth. Wherefore, considering, 
with no small grief, how many promising geniuses 
of this age nre wandering (as 1 may say) in the dark 
without a guide, I have undertaken tiiis arduous but 
. necessary task, to lead them as it were by the hand, 
ami step by step the gentle down-hill way to tin* 
bathos-, the bottom, the end, the central-point, the 
non plus ult raoft rue modern poesy. - Ibid. (OrdMS.) 

It is with the bathos rs with small lwcr, whieh is 
indeed vapid Hiid insipid, if left at largo and let 
abroad: but lieing hy our rules confined and well 
stool, nothing grows so frothy, fresh, and bouncing. 
— Ibid, 

It is affirmed by Quintilian, that the same genius 
which made Orinanieus so great a general would, 
w’itli equal application, have made him nil excellent 
heroiek poet , In like manlier, reasoning from the 
affinity there apjs'ars lietween arts and sciences, I 
doubt not hut nn active catcher of butterflies, a <*are- 
ful and fanciful pattern-drawer, an industrious col- 
lector of shells, a laborious and tuneful bag-piper; 
nr a diligent breeder of tame rabbits, might severally 
excel in their respective parts of the bathos. -Ibid. 

B&ttng. prep. Except ; same as Abuting. 

The king, your brother, could not choose an ad- 
vocate 

Whom 1 would sooner hour on any subject, 

Rating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe. 

If we eonsider children, wo have little reason to 
think that they bring many ideas with them, bating, 
)H>r1)Hps, some faint ideas of hunger and thirst.— 
Locke. 

B&tlet. s. Little bat ; square piece of wood, 
with a handle, used in beating linen when 
taken out of the buck. 

[ Ilatlet . — llightly explained in the glossaries as an 
instrument with which washcra licat their <*oarse 
clothes. 1 have hennl women s)icak of their ’ battet- 
tub/ Round Stratford the former is now more 
commonly called ‘a dolly’ or a ‘ maiden/ — Wise, 
Glossary if Warwickshire Provincialisms used by 
Shakespear .] 

I remember the kissing of her batlet, and tho 
cow’s dugs Hint her pretty chopt hands had milked, 
—Shakespear, As you like it, it. 4. 

Baton. [Fr.] Truncheon or marshal’s staff; 
budge of military honour. 


BA’TT 


(five me a baton ; ’tis twenty times more court- 
like, and leas trouble. And yet you wear a sword.— 
Beaumont awl Fletcher, Elder Brother . 

I send this dispatch by my aiilo-de-ramp, Captain 
Freeman tie, whom 1 beg leave to recommend to your 
Iiordshlp’s protection : he will have the honour of 
laying at the feel of Ida Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, the colours of the 4th battalion of the loot h 
regiment and Marshal Jourdan’s baton of a inarsiMl 
of France, taken by the N7th regiment— Lord >r«/- 
lingtou. Gazette Extraordinary, July .1, is 1,1. , 
Batoln. s. [Ifni, but tone.'] Staff or club. 

Thnt does not make a man tno worse, 

Although his shoulders with hatoon 
Be claw’d and eudgull’d to some tune. 

Butler, Hwlibrns. 

atr&eblan. s. [Gr. »*<);-= frog.] Rep. 
tile of tho frog kind. 

The batruehiiiH frog has more animal matter in its 
1 ) 0111*8 than the ophidian or saurian reptiles, nml 
thereby, as in other respects, more resemble* t| M . 
Hull. — Owen, Lectures on Comparative Anatom i/ 
ch. ii. 

The transition, indeed, from fishes to these lowest 
ampliihinn or bafrachian forms is so close nml 
gradual, that whilst some (me reptiles have paused 
for fishes, the higher fishes have been chum! with 
amphibia, and even at the present day, a true tisli- 
thn protopterus or lepidosiren— has lss*n deserilN-tl, 
and by some nat ura lists is still regarded, as a reptile 
—Ibid., introd. leet. 

B&ttable. adj. Cni>ablc of cultivation. See 
Battel. Obsolete. 

Masiuissft made many inward parts of Bnrbnrv 
and Numidiii, before his time incult mul horrid, 
fruitful nml haffable. Ilnrton, Anatomy of Mt!n,i '- 
fhidy. To the Reader. 

B&ttailant. s. [Fr. Imtailkr = coiribut.] Com . 
butunt. Obsolete. 

He thought... thnt those hattailants, that fought 
so eagerly in the room, had slain him. — Shilton, 
Translation of Don Qui.votc, b. i. ))t. i. eh. iii. 

B&ttailoni. adj. Having tho appearance* of 
a battle ; warlike ; with a military apjieur- 
nuee. Hare. 

lie started up, and did himself prepare 
111 sun-bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax. 

The French came foremost, battailous and bold. 

Id 

A fiery region stretch'd 
In battailous aspect, and nearer view 
ItristliHl with upright beams inuumerahln 
nr rigid spears mid helmets throng’d. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. mi 

Battalia, s. [Ital. buttaylin.] Obsolete. 

1. Order of battle. 

The heavens ’gainst Sisera fought, the stars 
Mov’d in battalia to those wars. 

(/. Sand a s, Divine Songs, p. V 

Both armies lieing drawn out in battalia, that <T 
the king’s, trusting to their numbers, began tin* 
charge with great fuiw, hut without any order.-- 
swift, Utign of King Henry I. 

Next morning the king put his army into bntlnhi. 
— Lord Clarendon. 


2. Main body of an army in array. 

Why, our battalia trebles that Account. 

Shakrsiiear, King Richard III. v. 

In three battalias does the king dispose 
His strength, which all in ready order stand, 

And to each other's reseue near nt hand. 

May, Reign of King Edward III. 

Battalion. 9. [Fr. bataillonJ] Division of 
an army ; troop ; body of forces : (now 
confined* to infantry, and tho number un- 
certain, but generally from 600 to 8(H) 
men; some regiments consisting of one 
battalion , others of two, thm\ or more). 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies. 
But in battalions. Shakespear, Hamlet, iv. 

In this battalion there were two officers, callv'i 
Thersites and l*Amlnnw.— Tatter. 

Tho pierc'd battalions disunited fall • 

In heaps on heaps. •A**' 

It was therefore impossible for William, now that 
tho country was threatened by no foreign «»« 110 
domestic enemy, to keep up even a single hattalu * 
without the sanction of tin* estates of tho rraJin: 
and it might well bo doubted whether such a sanction 
would bo given. — Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. xxiii. 

B&ttel. r. a. Render fertile. Obsolete . 

Aslies are a marvellous Improvement to buttle 
barren land, by reason of tlio nxed salt widen tin*> 
contain.— Ifciy, Proverbs. 

8&ttel. v. n. Grow fat, or get flesh. Ob- 
solete . 


The liest advisement was. of bad, to let her 
Sleep out her fill without encomberment : 

For sleep, they said, would make her bait til hett» r. 

Spetmr, faeri* ». » 



B ATT 

Bfttel. adj. [sou Batten.] Fruitful; fertile. 
Obsolete. 

In the church of (ind sometime* it enmeth to tin**, 
an in over battle grounds, tho fertile disposit ion ■ 
whereof In good ; yet liecnuse It exccedeth duo pro- ' 
portion, it brln^th forth abundantly, through too i 
much mnkneNM, things lex* profitable ; whereby that, . 
which principally it should yield, lieing cither pro- | 
vented in place or defrauded of nourishment faileth. 
—Honker, v. .1. | 

Bfittelf. s. [M Account of the expenses of 
a student at Oxford. Rare. 

Wring my kinsman’* battels with you, and you 
ahull have money to discharge them. — Letters, 
Chirr# to Ilea rue, 1. 110. 

B&tteiinff. part. adj. Nutritive; fattening. 
Obsolete. 

Whom battling pastures fatten all mv flock* 

Greene, Friar Baron, 

Batteller. s. Student of a certain class at 

Oxford. 

Though in the men newt condition of t hose* that 
were wholly maintained | in tlm University of Oxford] 
hv their parent*, a battler, or Hcnii-cnnniinner. he 
wn* admitted to the conversation and friendship of 
the gentlemen-commoners. Lift if liisturp Kenned , 
p.4 

B&tten. s. [?] 

1. Buvine; gabion. 

These camps (shallow pits for potatoes) are tapped 
at. tin* end ; Home battins or a quantity of loose straw 
is-ing tlmist close in the opened cud, as a buoy or 
safeguard. -Marshall, Rural Economy (Ord MS.) 

o piece of wood of tiny length, from two 

~ to six inches broad, and from five eighths 
of an inch to two inches thick. Technical. 

Battens are used in the hording of floors and nl 
upon wall*, in order t the lutli* on which 

I he plnister i* laid. (iwilt, Euryclopittlia of A rchi - 
tivfure. 

3. In tXnvifjation : (chiefly used in the pin rut, 
villi Butt eu and Battening as derivatives). 
Si 

Both ns. bong narrow slips of wood nailed to tho 
r. Mining* of a vessel’* hatches, in order to secure 
the 
wle 
hat die 

Bitten, r. n. [(ier. batten thrive.] Grow 
fat ; live in indulgence. 

follow vour ftinetion.gonnd batten on cold bits. 

Shakespear, Cf.riolanus, iv. 5. 
The Inv.v glutton safe at home will keep, 

Irululin* li<* sloth, and batten on his sleep. Dryden. 

As at fiill length the pamper’d monarch lay, 
Battening ill ease, and Nluiulwring life away. 

Garth. 

lint thou wilt never move from lienee, 

Tlie sphere tliy fate allots: 

Thy toiler days, increased w illi pence, 

(So down among the pots : 

Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 
In haunts of hungry sinners, 

Old boxes, larded with the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinner*. 

Tennyson, Lyrical Monologue. 

flatten, v. a. Fatten, or make fat ; feed 
plcnteously. Rare , rhetorical. 

We drove allehl, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 

Milton, Lycidus, ‘JS. 

B&ttening. part. adj. 

1. Nutritive; fattening. 

The mendowH hen*, w r ith battening ooze enrich’d, 
(live splr||, to the grass ; three cubits high 
Tin* join ted hcrhnge shoots. A . Ph Hi its. 

2. Feeding ; growing fat. 

While paddling duck* the standing lake desire, 

Or battening hogs roll in the sinking min-. 

Gay, Pastorals. 

Setter, v. a. [Fr. battreJ] 

1. Beat; heat, down; shutter: (frequently 
used of walls thrown down by artillery, or 
of the violence of engines of war). 

These haughty wonls of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon shot, 

And made mu almost yield upon my km***. 

Shakespear, llenry VI. Part /. iii. 3. 
Britannia there, the fort In vain 
liad batter’d lieen with golden ruin : 

Thunder itself liad Hill’d to pass. Walter. 

Be, then, the nHvnl Hlores the nation's oare. 

New ships to build, and hatter* <1 to re))Air. Dryden. 
' So now, mv lads, tor gltry !’— Here he t uni’d 
And drill'd away In the most classic Bussian, 
T'ntil each high, heroic bosom burned 1 

Pot rash and conquest, as if from a cushion 
A preacher had held forth (who nobly spum’d 
All earthly goods save tithes) andbadv them pu 
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To slay the Pagans who resist'd, battering I 

Tlio armies of the Chrixlimi Muipres* Catherine. 

Byron, Don Juan, vil. 64. ■ 

It will often happen that kiiiiii* general principle of , 
no very paradoxical character maybe pro]io*ed in 
the ousel (just ns Is'siegers break ground at a safe 
distance, nud advance gradually till icur enough to 
bathr-,) and when Unit is established, an unex- 
pected and unwelcome application of it may bo 1 
proved irresistitily. R. Whatehy, Elements of 'Rite - ! 
forte, pt. i. rli. iii. 5 5. 

And clattering flints batter’d with clanging hoofs : 

And 1 saw crowds in eolumn’d saiu iiinries! 

And forms that pass’d at windows and on roofs 

Of marble palace*. 

» Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women, n. 

The vessels which the recent liberality of Parlia- j 
nient had enabled the government to’lmihl, and I 
which 1ml never Imsmi out of harbour, had Iweii j 
made of such wretched limiter that they were mom i 
unfit to go to si*a than the old hull* which had liccn ! 
battered thirty year* before by Dutch and Spanish [ 
broadsides.— Macaulay, History of Englawt, rli. II. 

2. Wear with beating. 

Crowds to the castle mounted up tlie street, 

Haiti ring the pnvement with their coursers’ feet. 

Drydt n . ! 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen use, 
let me advise you to hath r it well; this will shew 
constant good house-keeping.- -Sic iff. Directions to 
Servants, The t'ouk. 

B&tter. .x. [?] Mixture of several ingredients 
beaten together with some liquor. 

One would have nil things little, hence has trv’d 
Turkey poults fresh from tli* egg in tmth r fry’d. 

King. 

B&ttered. part. adj. Worn out by hard work ; 
knocked about.. 

The batter'd veteran strumpet n hero. 

Pretend at least to bring a modest car. Soufhirn. 

1 am a poor old battercil fellow, nud I would wil- 
lingly end my days in pnwr.—Arbuthnot, History of 
John Bull. 


B A T T {»*"“• 

Thin coast terminates Ht a small battery or rock* 
fortress, standing out almul a furlong from the land 
with which it connects by a causeway.— Ansteit, The 
Channel Islands, pt. i. eh. ii. 

Batteries were meanwhile constructed hy tho 
Austrians along the nearest points of the Laguncs, 
which opened a fin: on the city .— Sir A. Alison, His - 
tory if Eu rape, ell. Iii. 

A battery was planted with some small gur.a 
taken from the ship*. The command of the fort 
was most unwisely given to Klpliiristone, who had 
already proved himself much more disposed to arguo 
with hi* commandcra than to tight the enemy.— 
Macaulay, History if England, eh. v. 

3 . In Lair. Violent striking of any man. 

Why din's he sillier this nide knave now to knock 
him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will 
not tell him of hi* action of battery/— Shakespear, 
Jin inlet, v. 1. 

Sir, quoth the lawyer, not to (latter yo, 

You have as good and fair a battery 

As heart can wish, and need imt shame 

The proudest man alive to claim. Butler, Iludibras . 

The govi'rmnriit appear* to have hail no hold on 
such a man. except I lie hold which master baker* 
and master tailors have mi 1 heir journeymen. He 
and his olticcra were, in the eye of the law, on a 
level. If he swore at them lie mil-lit bo fined for an 
oath. If he st ruck t hem he might Is- prosecuted for 
assault ami battery. In truth, the regular army waa 
under less restraint, than the uiilit in. —Macaulay, 
History if Esgtand, eh. viii. • 

4. In Rite trie lit/ Appunitus for accumu- 

lating. and discluirgiijir electricity. 

The quantity of nervous matter supplied to the 
batterbs of the i Jyumotus is less than in the Tor- 
pish*: hut more MibMauee enters into their compo- 
sition.— Oicen, Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

B&ttlah. adj. Kcscinhlinp n Imt. 

To be out late in n hatti sh humour. — Gentleman 
instruvhd. ' 


She clasp'd his limbs, by impious labour tir'd. 
With bullish limits. Vernon, Ovid's Metamorphosts. 
As the same dame, experienc’d in her trade, B&ttle. s. [hr. balaiUt.] 

Bj; names of toasts nd nils iw’li ball, r'd jade. Pope. \ . Fijjllt ; encounter bet \\ cell opposite Jinnies. 


lie tarpaulins, which are placed over the hatches 
v li* ■ 1 1 required. Thi* i* called bat f mini/ down the 
latches. Young, Sautival Dictionary, i" * 


But mercy! what strippings, what tearing otf of 
histrionic robes and private vauities! what denu- 
dation* to the bone, liefnre the surly ferryman will 
Hilmit von to set a foot within his (nit tend lighter. 
hi nib, Essays of Elia, To the Shade if Ettuston, 

B&tterer. x. Person or thing* that batters. 
This is a violent batterer of our souls, and causeth 
melaueholy and dotage.— Burton. Anatomy of Mv 

hint-holy, p. 120. 

Xor are them* musters such batterers or demo- 
Ushers of stately amt elegiuit buildings. — Jeremy 
Toyin', Arti/tcial I/a mlsomt ness, p. isfi. 

B&tterlng’. part. adj. After the manner of 
that which hatters: used to batter: (the 
construction is often that of a compound). 

To appoint battering rams against the gates, to 
cast a mound, and to build a fort. -Ezekiel, xxi. *22. 

The Zealand was a fine ship; but the Zealand and 
all the other* were burnt, and their brass battering 


The Kmdish army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in nne; 

And means to give you bottle presently. 

Shakes i M j ar, lit nr y VI. Part I. v. 2. 

The baffle done, and tli**y within our power, 

She’ll ne\or see hi* pardon. Id.. King b'ar, v. i. 

The rare is not to tlie swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. Eeeh-siasfirus, ix, 11. 

So they joined battle, and tin* heathen being dis- 
comfited lli'il into the plain— 1 Maeeabns. iv. 1 1. 

It was idle to nqjent the mime* of great hatlbs 
won. in the middle ages, by men who did not uinkn 
war their chief calling; those battles provnl only 
that one militia might lient another, and not that a 
militia could ls-nt a regular army. Macaulay, ID*, 
tory of England, eh. xxiii. 

2. Body of forces, or division of an army. 
Obsolete. 

The king divided hi* army into three battles-, 
whereof the vanguard only, with wings, came tu 
light.— Bacon. 


cannon sunk with the hulls in such shoal wnter 
that, when the flirt returned from Bevel, they 3 Main body of an Jinny : (as distinct from 
found the 1 tain's with craft over Hie wrecks, cm- 4l *« v 

ployed in getting tlu* gun* up again.— Southey, Life “ u * ran film/* (//*), 


of Xttson , p. ir.7. 

lit the evening the whole Court, with Dauphin 
and Dauphiness, assist at the ('Impel: prii*sts are 
lioiirse with el'Hiiting their ’Prayers of Forty 
Hours;' and the heaving bellows blow. Almost 
fright Till ! For t lie v cry heaven blackens ; battering 
mill-torrents dash, with thunder; almost drowning 
tlie organ's voire: and electric. Ilre-llashes make the 
very llnnilienux 011 the altar pale. -Carlyle, French 
JirVi>tntion, pt. i. h. i. ch. iv, 

B&ttery. s. 

1. Act oflKittcrinp. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel batb ry ls-ml, 
'(laiust fort of reason, it to overthrow. 

S[h user. Faerie Queen. 

Knrlhly minds. like mud walls, resist tlu* strongest 
tnitteriis. hirkc. 

And in 111 vsi'lf 1 , myself suspected lira win. 

Knowing who watenM towiii me for hi* prey; 

And in >o lit and iLiuireruiK a season. 

When Youth and Isvmly were so great a sway; 

And wlii ii* he hath ry still to me miidil lay, 

NY ho girt so strongly every wav about. 

Well might 1 fl ar I culd not long hold out. 

Drayton, legend of Matilda, p. M3. (Dnl MS.) 


,2. Engines 

* placed in order for action ; 

When* is U'st place to mike our bit fry next V— j 


Obsolete. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himself followed w’th 
tlie battle a good distnnee liehuid, and after caimi 
I he urricr. Sir J. Hayward. 

B&ttle. r. n. Join battle; contend in fipht. 

They have also a fiiniousr new wrorke, ealletl John 
Kekius’ post y II. which bn faileth for the holy* father’s 
primacye hanl.— Bale, Yet a Course at the Romyshe 
Fo.re, fill. fi7. 

Tis ours by craft and by surprize to gain : 

Tis yours to uieel in arms and battle iu the plain. 

Prior. 

We received accounts of ladies battling it on both 
Bull's.— Addison. 

I own, he liuti* an action lmwo. 

Mis virtues bat t' liny with hi* place. 

I think that wen* l certain of success, 

1 hardly could compose another line: 

So long l vo battled either more or lesa, 

Thai no defeat rail drive me from tho Nine. 

Byron, Don Juan, xiv. 12, 
Battle-array, s. [two words rather than 11 
compound.] Array or order of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in tho opposite 
side Ihixch, seemed drawn up in battle-array 0110 
against another— Addison. 


1 which a town is buttered, B&ttlo-axe. s. Ancient military weapon. 

line of ennnoil. I Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
H|ie:ir lu*nds. battle-axes, and swords of copper, 
1 think ill 11 m* in.ri li pit". „ i» linen .•louta.-C«r«r. 

bhakespt'ar. th ury I /. Part T.\. 4. Battled, part. ddj. Furnished with battle- 
lt plants this reasoning uwu \^ 


u push on . 


couHtHiuoiioi 1 iumI tint ili>titH , tw , ii, liko sotikuij in* 
tellectiwl bath n". till :it leiedh if f..nrs a wn.v and 
passage into the ntistimite inclu "*1 1 mill, --aoutn. 

A dreailHil tire flic Hunting A^/V/Vsmuke. 
O’erturn the mountain, ami the H^stslw^^^^ 


Iicnving the olive-garden* flu* below, 
heaving the promise of my bridal bower, 

The valleys of grape-loaded Vine* that glow 
Beneath the battled tower. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Pair Women, C6 
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Rattlrboos) 

Bawst j 

B&ttledoor. *. [Sp. batador - washing-bat 
or beetle.] Instrurat»ut consisting of a 
handle and flat hoard, Used in play to 
strike a ball or shut! Work. 

Flay-tbings, which arc above thoir skill, m tops, 
gigs, battle-doors, ami the like, which are to he used 
with labour, should indeed bo procured them.— 
Locke. 

B&ttlement. s. [Fr. butimmt - building:.] 

1 . In military Arch itecture. Wall raised round 
the top of a castle or other fortification, 
with embrasures, or interstices, to look 
through and annoy an enemy. 

Nor bado farewell to him, 

Till lie unseam'd him from the nave to the chaps, 
And fixed his head upon our battlement*. 

Shakesjwar, Macbeth, i. 2. 

Through this we pass 
I'n 1o the highest battlement , from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Sir J. Denham. 
Their standard planted on the battlement , 

, Despair and death among tho soldiers sent. 

Drydcn. 

No, 1 shan't envy him whoe'er lie lie. 

That stands upon the battlement s of stato: 

I’d rather Is* seelin' than great. Norris. 

The weighty mallet deals resounding blows. 

Till the proipl battlement s her tow'rs inflow. 

1 Gay. 

2. Tn domestic Architecture. Low wall car- 

ried round a flat roof, for safety or for 
ornament. 

Thou shall make a battlement for thy roof, tlmt 
thou bring not blood upon th.v house, if any man 
fall frmn thence.— Deuteronomy, xxii. 8. 

B&ttlemented. part. adj. Furnished with 
battlements. 

So broad [tho wall of lift by I on] that six elm riots 
could well drive toother at. the top, and so battlr- 
men ted that they could not fall .— Sir T. Herbert, 
Travels, p. 228. 

B&tUing. verbal abs. Conflict; encounter; 
battle. 

Tlie livid Fury spread— 

She blaz'd in onions, swell’ll the* groaning winds 
With wild sunnises, bat flings, sounds or war. 

Thomson, Liberty, iv. 
Afternll this battling in the world of ideas, all this 
straggling with the shailowy and changing forms of 
intellectual perplexity, how do we seen re to our- 
j i'lves flie fhiits of our worfiire.nnd assure ourselves 
tlmt we have really pushed forwards (lie frontier of 
t lie empire of Science? II ’he iced, Novum Organon 
renovahun, b. ii. eh. i. aph. 1. 

Battdlofflat. s. One who repeats the same 
thing in speaking or writing. Harr. 

Should a truly dull bat tol agist, that is of Auso- 
niim’s character, ‘quam puuea, quam diu hNpuinliir 
Atliei ? ' that an hour hythrghiM.speakelh nothing; 
should smdi a one, I say, and a deserving eminent 
preacher, change sermons, (tropic would not only 
come thicker, but return satislled. - Whitlock, Man- 
ners of the English, p. 2<K». 

Battologize, r. a. Repeat needlessly the 
same thing. Hare. 

After tho eastern mode, they wagged their bodies, 
bowing their brads, and battologizing tho names 
‘Allomrh whoddaw’ and ‘ Mahomet' very often.— 
Sir T. Herbert, Relation of some years' Travels into 
Africa and the. Great Asia, p. 1511 . 

After they have battotogizid * Ida y-lala,’ or ' Hi- 
lula,’ i.e. p'raisra, they iterate another [prayer].— 
Ibid. p. 821. 

Battllogy. s . [Gr. ^orroAoyMu ■= do as Battus 
did, who is reported to have made long 
hymns full of tautologies.] Often repeat- 
ing one and the same thing, llare. 

That heathenish battology of multiplying words.— 

Deft 
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Badble. s. [L. Lat. haahdlum =» jewel, or 
anything valuable, but not necessary.] 
Gewgaw ; trifling piece of finery ; thing 
of more show than use ; trifle. 

Tho kynges foolo 
Rate by tho Are upon a stoole, 

As hit tlmt with Ins liable plaido. 


If, in our contest, we do not interehange useful 
notions, wo slmll trallle toys and fmehlvs.—Dr. H. 
More, Government of (he Tongue. 

This shall Ik* writ to fright I he fry away, 

AVho draw their little bawbles, when they piny. 

Drydcn. 

Ilera is a coil indict ion deserves a bull and a liable. 
— - Ili shop Hramhall, Schism gnawied, p. 878: 1(158. 


Bawd. r. n, Procure i provide gallants with 
strumpets. Obsolete. 

Ijouclppo is agent for tho king's lust, and faux/t.at 
tho name time, for tho wholo court.— Spectator, uo. 

m 

And in four months a batter'd harridan : 

Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, anu shrunk, 
r To Ihnvtl fur others, and go shares with punk. Swiff 

bauble, and falls mu thus ulwiit m,v neck .-Shake- I boin. Shakcsnear, Measure for measure, 111.2. 
spear, Othello, iv. l. 1 Bawdlnf. verbal abs. Action ot a bawd. 

It is a paltry rap, 1 The old arts of begging, stealing, and bawling,— 

A custard -coffin, a bauble, a silken pie. Algernon Sidney, Discourses oh Government, lift 

1 love thee well, in that thou lik'st it not. (On! MS.) 

Jd., Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. B&wdrlok. s. Same as Bn Id ri ck. 

Kn'sh garlands, t-on, the virgins' temples crown'd - 
Tho youths gilt swords worn at their thiglu, with’ 
silver liaicd ricks bound. 

Chapman, Homer's Iliad, 

B&wdxy. s. 

1. Practice of a bawd. 

Cheating and baicdry go together in the world. 


Our author, then, to please you in your wuy, 

Presents you imw a baivble or a play, .» 

In giutrling rhyme. t Granville. 

A prims', tho moment lie is crown'd, 

Inherits every virtue round. 

As emblems of t he sovereign power ; 

Like oilier bawbles of the Tower. Swift. 

Tho soul sinks into n kind of sleepy idiotlsm, ami 
is diirrt cd by toys, baubles, which can only Is; pleas- 
in' most suijcrllcial curiosity.— Goldsmith, 


Milton, Animadversions upon 
Humble Remonstrance. 


Defence if the 


iug In (lie 
Essays, 13. 

Walpole is constantly showing us things, not of - - . 

very gn-at value iudccil, yet things which wu aru Bawdy, aaj. 
pleased to see. ami which we can wu nowhere else, j DirtV. Obsolete, 
They are baubles ; blit they are made curiosities 
eitlii'r by his grotesque workmanship or by mime 
association lieloiigiug to them.— Macaulay, Essays, 

Wul imle's Letters to Sir Horace Mann. 

Babbling. part . adj. Trifling, contemptible. 

Obsolete. 


. Mir Ji. L' Estrange. 

Obscenity m hingntige. 

Rhymed in rules of stewish ribaldry, 

Teaching experimental bawd try. 

liixhup Hall. Satires, i. 9 
l’r'ythee say on : lio’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry 
or he sleeps. - Shakcsnear, I fa inlet, ii. 2. '* 

l have no salt ; no bawdry lie doth mean; 

For witty, in his language, is obscene. ]{. Jonson. 

It is most certain, Dial barefaced bawdry is tho 
poorest pn'teucu to wit imaginable.— Dryden. 


liis overnst slopiM* is not worth a mltu 
As in eireet to him, so mote I go; 

v also. 


A baubling vessel was he captain of, 

For shallow draught and hulk iiuprizahlc; 

Willi which such seathful grapple did ho make 
With the most nohJe bottom of our licet. 

That very envy, ami the tongue of loss, 

Cried Anno ami honour on him. 

Shakes (Mar, Twelfth Night, v. 1 . 

B&varoy. s. [Fr. bueuruis.) Kind of cloak 
or snrtont of Bavarian make. Obsolete. 

Let the loop'd bararoy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep eloke liespatler'il o’er wit Ii lace. Gay. 
B&vin. s. [?] Slick like those bound up in 
fagots ; piece of waste wood. 

For moulded to I lie life in clouts. 

Til' have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bar in, 

A cropp’d malignant baker gave him. 

It u Her, lludibras. 


it is also bandy, and to-tore a 

Why is tliy lord so sluttish, 1 tlieo preye. 

Ami is of jHiwer better elnth tn beye? 

Chancer , Chnmn Teaman's Prologue, 
And in a tawn.v t a laird of Lwelvu whiter age, 

All turn ami hawtlye. 

t.auglaiide, Vision of Piers Plowman. 

2. Obscene ; unchaste : (generally applied to 
lant/uai/e). 

The bandy wind that kisses nil it meets, 

Is hush'd within thu hollow mine of earth, 

And will nut licur’t. Shah tf/w nr, Othello, iv. 2. 
Only they, 

That come: to hear a merry bn way plav. 

Will be deceiv'd. id.. Ilenry VHT. prologue. 

Not one poor bandy jest shall dare np|H-nr ; 

For now the I Hitter'd veteran strumpets hem 
Frclciid at least to bring a modest e:ir. Si ad lorn. 

B&wdybouso. *. J louse kept by a bawd. 
Has tin* pope lately shut up the baudy-lumms, or 
din's lie continue to lay a tax upon sin ? Iknnis. 
Bawl. v. n. [?] 


The Inmdii'uiiH make billet, Ihii'ih, ami eouls — »■ ^ r y Wltll prim VCilumi'MCC (whi'tlUT fur 


Bfttty. adj. Belonging to a bat (tin* smimal). 

Till o'er th-ir brows death counterfeiting slii'p. 
With leaden legs and bally wings doth creep. 

Shakrspear, Midsnmtnrr Night's Dream, iii. 2. 

Banbe6. s. [Fr. bus -bill on -= base bullion.] 
Word used in Scotland and the northern 
counties for a halfpenny. 

The billon coin worth six pennies Scottish, anil 
called * bus-piece,' from the Aral questionable shape 
in which it anprared, being of what the French 
called * baa-billon,’ or the wont kinil of billon, was 
now (in the reign of James VI.) struck in cnp]icr, 
and termed by tlm Scottish pronunciation, bawbee. 
—Pinkerton, Essay on Medals, ii. 109. 

Though in the drawers of my japan bureau 
To ladyGri|H«ll I ( tlie (Sonars show, 

*Tis equal to licr ladyship or mo 
A copper Otlio, or a Scotch baulxe. 

Hramston, Man qf lasts. 

J 90 


Mortimer. 

[/Idem. There are several dcAnitiiuis given of this 
word in the dictionaries; hut in Warwickshire I 
have found it more generally to inran the scraps and 
scrapings of tlie faggot, in distinction to the faggot 
itself, and which so easily kindle, thus explaining 
the passage in the lirst part of King Ilenry IV., Act 
iii. scene 2„ ’ rash bavin wits, soon kindled and soon 
burnt.’ Used also by Sily, in Mother Ikmibie. 
ll ise, Glossary of li’ancickshire Provincialisms 
ustd by Shakes /wa #• J 

Used as an adjective. , 

He rambled up nnd down 
Willi shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled, and soon burnt. 

Shakesiwar, Henry 1 V. Part I. iii. 2. 

Used tis a verb. 

Kid or bavin them, nud pitch them upon their 
ends to preserve them from rolling. Evelyn, Sylva, 

538. 

B&woock. s. [?] Familiar word, meaning 
the same as 4 fine fellow.’ 

Why, how now’, inv bawcock ? how dost thou, 
chuck? Shakrspear, twelfth Night, iii. 1. 

Bawd. s. [?] Procurer, or procuress; one B&wier. s. One who bawls. 


joy or min). 

Hut this is got by casting pearl to links; 

That bawl fur freedom in tliefr nciiwIi'nm mood. 

And still revolt, when truth would set them free. 

Milton, Son m Is, Xii. s. 
Thnmgli the tiiick shades t It* elernal sei ilihler 
bawls. 

And shakes the statues on their pedestals. Prybit. 

I have a nice of orderly elderly people, win. raa 
bawl when I am clear, and tnud softly when I am 
only giddy amt would sleep.— Swift. 

The Irish dragoons were laid; the Irish Amt worv-. 
It was said I liut their ordinary way of lighting wax 
to Uisehargo their pieces once, and tlmi to ma 
away bawling ‘ (Jiiai ter 1 arid * Murder.*— dacauhty, 
History of England, eh. x»’i. 

2. Cry as a Irmvard child. 

My husband look hint in, adirtvnoy; it was tlie 
business of the servants to ntlcim iiim. the riHrtie 
did bawl and make such a noise. — Arbnthnut, lbs- 
tory of John Hull. 

Bawl. r. a. l'mclnim ns a crier. 

II grieved me. when I saw labours which had i'"xt 
so much bawl til about by common liawkcra.— Swi/L 


1 1 had Ims»u uiiieji ls'iter for such an impriidra* 
and ridiculous hairier as this, to have been cum- 
deni nisi to have eriixl oysters anil brooms !— Ecuuru, 
Grounds, dr., of the Contempt of the Clergy, (»• (**• 


who introduces men and women to ench 
other, for the promotion of debauchery. 

He (Pamlarus) is named Troilus’ baud’. 

Whiles tlie world shall dura. Skelton, Poems, p. 2.35. BAwIinif. verbal abs. Act of one who 
if your worship will take order for the drabs and U I '"T were never siifTered to have what tiw? • J* « 
the knaves, von nml riot to frar tliu haw Is. -Shake- f' ,r . they would never, wit h baling and previnim * 

spear. Measure far Measure, ii. 1. eonteml f.»r mastery.- Lwke. # 

Onr niahor nills eolouring ‘ lerm soraris/ the bawd B&wllng. part. adj. Shout inff ; noisy, 
of her sister design ; she drosses her ii|i, slie liaints IVrtniii Turkish minstrels to do them honor and 

her she pr.K-u.vs Tor tlm design ; and makes lovers fop-t a larji'^'. with their lirtrarous AnirfiMM": 
for her. Dryd.n. strunients jdalrsl tliiMii up many a lunnuly At •»» 

Bawd. v. a. Foul, dirty. Hare. « mirth. Kwdlvs. (Ord MK.) , 

Her siioiuioH iicrcd with tallow Bawn. s. [ ? ] Originally, an enrllnvorK 

ThaTtegl/rJ/iimrskyrt. Skelton, Poems, p. 13d. ! strengthened with 8 takes Burrounditijr a 
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castle or house in Ireland ; subsequently, 
a place near the house, endow'd with mud 
or stone walls, to keep the cuttle from being 
stolen in the night. 

Thom* round IiUIn and Milium hnwnes, which you 
«*c no strongly trenched nnd tlirowm* up, worn (they 
any) at Orst ordniin d for the wiiiii* pur]H>s<>, that 
j**oph* might siMtciuhli* tlicmsclvcx (.herein, Hinlllicn*- 
foir ‘ nuncicntly they worn cnllni folkmotCN,’ that In, 
a plftco of jieoplc, to meete, ortnlkc of any thing 
that poiirernwl any dill'm-noe bctwmio parties 
and townships. — tipeH «cr, View i\f the State of 
Ireland. 

B&wion. s. [?] Badger. 

Why spomyou mp? 

lhTauNP I am a herdsman, nnd fppd hwIiio!— 

1 nm a lord of other geer ! thin Hup 

Smooth hawson's cub, the young grlec of a pmy. 

Jl. Jon son, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 
Hia mittriiH were of havzni ski tine. 

Drayton, DowsnMl, nt. 1ft: 1M13. 

Saj> tulj. [from Fr. hai; L.Lut. hadius.~\ Of 
a brown' colour inclining to chestnut ; 
chestnut brown. 

My lord, yon pave pood wohIk tint other day of a 
bay rourscr J rode on. 'Tis your* Ixrause you liked 
it.— ti/iakes/icur, Timnn of At haw, i.2. 

poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a hay trot- 
tinp horw over four inch'd bridges.— Shakcsimar, 
King Lear, iii. 4. 

IIin eolonr d grey 

For beauty dappled, or the brightest hay, Drydcn. 

Bay. *• [from A.S. bine, by ye.] Opening 

into Ihe land, where the water is shut in 
on all sides, except at the entrance. 

A revemtd Syracusan niercluiut. 

Who put unluckily into t his bay. 

Shakespear, Omedy of Error*, v. 1. 
We have also mime works in the midst of the s« a. 
nnd some bays upon the shore lor some works 
wherein is required the air utid va|x>ur of the sea.— 
Bacon. 

Hail, sacred solitude ! from this calm hoy 
I view the world's tempestuous wa. 

/.or./ /innrou;;nan. 

Tien? in a royal lad the waters sleep. 

Win. n tir'd at wa, within this hay they creep. 

I>l‘i"hil. 

On the north side of the island, the ground sIo|n*s 
gradually towards a succession of hays, more or less 
tame. Aosta!', The Clmn net /.si mils, p|. i, clt. ii. 

Then we shoulder’d through the swarm, 

And rounded by the stillness of the heaeli 
To where the hay runs up its latest horn. 

Tl any sou, Amlhy Court. 

Bay. s. [from Fr. abbot ■= last extremity ; 
from nbboi * barking of a dog at hand, and 
thence signifying the rondition of a stag 
when the hounds are almost upon him.] 

1. State of anything surrounded by enemies, j 
and therefore obliged to face them. j 

This ship for fifteen hours sate like a stap among 
hounds at (lm Art//, ’mid was sieped nnd fought with, 
in turn, by lifteen gout ships.- -//aeon, War with 
Spain, 

Fair lilierty, pursu'd and meant a prey 
To lawless power, hem turn’d and stood at hay. 

Sir J. Dniham. 

Mor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Euiltoldcn'd by despair, he stood nt hay ; 

Resolv’d oil dentil, lie dissipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft against the pointed spears. 

lh'yden. 

-• Distance beyond which no approach can 
be made. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, strive; 

And, with a storm of darts, to distance drive 
The Trojan chief ; who held at hay, from fnr 
On his vuleaniiin orb, sustain'd the war. Dryd< n. 

« '■ have now, for ten years together, turned the 
whole foreo and expnisu of the war where the enemy 
was beat aide to hold uh at bay.— Swift. 

■®y. *. In Architecture. Division of a barn 
or other building. 

If thin law hold In Vienna ten years, I’ll rent the 
nurcat house in it after threepence a bay. Shake - 
«P«M\ Measure for Measure, il. 1. 

"here may be kept one thousand bushels in eneh 
hay, there being sixteen bays, eneh eighteen feet Jimp, 
about seventeen wide, or Him* luindrcd square foot 
In men bay.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

s. [O.Fr. btiie * berry.] 

1* Trees of the genus Ltiurus: (especially 
L. nobilis, or sweet bay). 

I have aeon the wicked hi great power, and apread- 
“?A ilIU !? ,f likoa green 6a|rtreo.-i i «i/#/i«, xxxvii.35. 

h h f ndor 'fOdnat the bay, 
wnoaellghtnlng may enclose but never stay 
Upon Ha uhanuedhranches. 

Flstchsr, Faithful Shepherdess. 
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2. Crown or gavlaud made of lay-leaves, 
bcutojml a? a prize for uuy kind of victory 
or excellence. 

1 ploy’d to pli*:isi‘ myself, on rustick reed. 

Nor sought for turn, the ie-irne<l shepherd's meed. 

jl‘. fii'"ir.ic, Itnfaunia's l‘as(.urnlx, i. 1, 

Jirmuth liis reign shall Knsilen wear the bays. 

3. Used Jiyuratirvly. Learning. 

Strife inw lietwixt them, whether they 
Her Is'Uiity should extol, or she admire their Arty. 

Drayton, Pulyvlhion, XT. 

B By. v . n. [from Fr. ahbuyer.] 

K Bark (as a dog at a thief, or at the game 
which he pursues). 

And all the while she stood upon the ground, 

The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay. 

, . S/ieuser, Faerie Queen. 

The hounds at uenrer distance lionrxcly hay r d ; 

The hunter close pursu’d the visionary maid; 

Shu rent the heaven with loud laincnts, imploring 
aid. Dryden, Fables. 

Hoarse lie hays wit h hideous din, 

Eyes that glow and fangs that grin, 

__ , . <» ray. The Descent of Odin. 

Not less, thou all dogs of faction hay. 

Would serve his kind in deed mid word, 

(Vrlniii, if knowledge bring the sword, 

That knowledge takes the sword away. Tennyson. 
2. Kncompass about ; shut in. 

We lire Ht the stake, 

And bay'd alxnil with ninny enemies. 

SbahisiH-nr. Julius t'a-sar, iv. 1. 

Bay. v. a. Follow with barking ; bark at. 

I was with Heivules and Cadmus once. 

When in tin* wfs.il of (Vie they bay’d the boar 
With hounds i>r Sparta. 

Shakt sj ntr. Midsummer X! aid's Dream, iv.l. 

If lie should do so. 

Tie leaves his hack unarm'd, the French and Welch 
ft.f/rt'rtrthiniat the heels. Id., It, i,ry IV. Fart //. i.3. 

lie hath sit forth the lx>ok again, with nil the 
aiiflinrilies fit laive in the lnsinn nl. in the author's 
own wonK nnd hath answered nil tb.,setlmt bajud 
at it. --Bishop IbdtF, Litters, «tr. p. .>7. 

Bay-unit. s. Salt from sea water. 

To grain il. or separate it from the ley, put in a 
peel, of hoy-salt. -Ilay, Corn spondmcc, p. till. 

Bay-window, *. Projecting window, gene- 
rally consisting of two bevelled sides and 
a cent re. See Bo w - w i a do w. 

I I hat h hay-ad mimes 1 ransparent os barricadoc«.— 
Simla siuar, Tinljlh Might, iv. 2. 

Biyard. Buy burse in general ; and in 
particular a noted blind horse in the old 
romance*. Obsolete. 

Who so lmld ns blind bayard?— Burton, Anatomy 
of Milanehnly, p. :ss2. 

Never was there any bayard more Imld in hia leap 
than i hi . suggo-ter hath liecn lavish in his asaevera- 
tiiin. - Hi shop Morton. Discharge, u. 7ft. 

This he presumes to do, being a bayard, who never 
had the soul to know what conversing means, but as 
his provender and the familiarity of his kitchen 
schooled his conceptions.— Milton, Colas! crion . 

I low now, what mates, what bayards have wo 
licit 1 r - It. Jtnison. A trio-mist. 

B&yardly. ml}. Blind, stupid. Obsolete. 

A blind credulity, a hayardly confidence, or an 
imperious iusoh tire. - Jt mny Taylor, ArtijU-'iat 
Handsomeness, 1». 143. 

True and maHly reliirion is no cold and comfortless 
thing: it is not a luke-wann notioiiality ; not n 
formal ami hay amity round of duties; but is lively, 
vigorous, and sparkling.— Goodman, Winter £cen- 
iug Confer! nee. 

B&yborry. s. See ext met. 

Myrica is rift ru may l>e used for most of the pur- 
pose's of I he former Miet-ies ' Myrica Male], ('amlles 
an* mad.* Iroiu lh'* l • rrie-in North America. whence 
it is called there the l allow shrub, or nuidle-hcrry 
Inr; M.iih* also name ii the hay hi rry bush. I*>u- 
umi, Eneyeloimdia of i huts. p.NSl. 

Bayed. <////'. In Arrhifaturc. Having Bays. 

The yearly birth 
The Inrg' *- An //V bam doth nil. 

Drayton, Polyothi-m, iii. 

Bayonet, .v. [Fr. bui/tnu ttr.j Dagger-like 
weapon for tixing on the end of a musket. 

One of the blnck spots is long and slender, and 
resembles u dagger or bayonet.--- l\'oothcard. 

Tim imisketisr was generally provided with a 
weapon which had. during many years, been gradu- 
ally coining into iim*. mu! u lueh the Fnglish^ then 
called a dagger, but which, from the lime of Willutm 
the Third, has b*s u kii iwu among us by the French 
name of bayomt. Tim hayutut mtuis not to have 
been then mi formidable mi in-truimiit of destruc- 
tion as il li.is mii e U come ; for it was inserted in 
tin* uiuvidr »r the gun ; mut in action much tiiuu was 
leal while thu suldur uuiixed U*s uuyouet in order to 
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fire, and fixed it again In order to charge. The dra- 
goon, when dismounted, fought aa a musketeer.— 
Macaulay, History ttf England, eh. iii. 

B&yonet. v. a . Wound with the point of the 
bayonet. 

You send troops to sabre and bayonet us into sub- 
mission. Burke. 

Bao&r. s. [Persian.] Market ; covered mar- 
ket- place. 

This nobln city (Paahan) is in compass not less 
tlirin York or Norwich, about four thousand fuuiilifs 
lieiug accounted in her. The houses are fairly built 
—the hussar is Hilarious and uniform, ftimislmd w itli 
silks, damasks, and carpets of Hilk. -Sir T. Herbert, 
Relation of gome i ‘ears’ Travels into Africa and 
the Great Asia, p. 223. 

Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came down from 
London, him! ojiened a bazaar under the trees — 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. ill. 

Bdellium. 8. [dr. Aromutic gum 

from the Levant. 

This Mrllium is a tree of the bigness of an olive, 
whereof Arabia bath givat plenty, which yiojdetlutt 
certain gum, sweet to smell to, hut bitter in taste, 
called also bdellium. The Hebrews take the load- 
stone for Medium.— Sir W. Raleigh. 

Be. Cupula. See A in. 

[As a copula this word, in the present literary 
language, is only used in hypothetical ana 
secondary propositions; inasmuch as it is 
only used in the conjunctive mood. We say, 
if / be, if thou be (or hrest), if he be, &c„ but 
not l be, thou betst, he be ; though all these 
expressions are to he found both in the 
older stages of the language, and in the 
provincial dialects. In derman ulso, and 
in other allied dialects, it is indicative, ich 
bin - 1 am, tin hist thou art. 

The A.S. form was bum. In respect to 
its derivation and original meaning, it may 
k* said that the root b is the f in the Latin 
fni, the • in the Greek <f>r,u, und the bh in 
the Sanskrit bhuvuti ; its meuning being, 
not so much simply be % as become. In this 
lies the element of that conditional power 
which makes it conjunctive or subjunctive, 
rather than indicative. Things which are 
hccomintj or yruwintj into anything have 
not completed the action which they sug- 
gest, hut have something else to do. In 
this there is an element of uncertainty or 
contingency. 

More than this, there is an element of 
futurity; a fact which is illustrated by 
more lunguugrs than one. In A.S. beon = 
trill be ; as, Hi ne bcd<$ na cilde, suffice, on 
domesdmje ac broft swa mi ede menu ttwa swa 
hi miyton beon gif hi full , weoxon on ye- 
wunlicre ylde. = They will not be children, 
forsooth, on Domesday, but will be us 
much (so muckle) men as they might be if 
they were all grown (waxen) in customary 
age. - JFsIfric's Homilies. 

The same root occurs in the Surmntinn 
tongues with the Same power; as, esmi = / 
am ; bilsu - 1 shall be, Lithuanic. Esrnu *. J 
am ; bushu — l shall be, Livonian. Jesm — 
1 am ; budu - 1 shall be, Slavonic. (I sent 
- / am ; budu = 1 shall be, Bohemian : this 
proving, not that there is in Anglo-Saxoi 
a future tense (or form), but that the word 
bed 1ms a future sense. 

Be, in the present English, is conjugated 
thus: — 

Present. 

CONJUNCTIVE. IXFXBATIVt. 

Sing. Pint. Sing. Plur. 

Be Be — 


Be 


Be 


Be 

To be. 

Pres. Part. Being. Past Part. Been.] 
Let them show the former China what they bs, 
that we may consider them.-VwwA. xli. 22. 

Therefore be sure, ^ p 

Thou, when the bridegroom with hiafcaatIUlfrieudi 
101 
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Bums to Win «i tho raid hour of night. 

H»t gain'd thy ontranro, virgin whin and pure. 

Milton, Sonnets, ix. 11 

Be what thou hop’st to be, nr what thou art 


Resign to death, it ia not worth enjoying. 

Shah’ttpsar, Henry VI. “ 
Sevei ' 


. Part II, iii. 1 

_ enty senators died 
By thoir proscriptions, Cirero being one. 

Ji/.. Julius Cfrsnr, iv. S 

He hath to-night hern in unusual pleasure. 

ItL Macbeth, if. 1 

If to he. In case. 

But \f m be t lint ho had any war. 

Thu 1 ne’fcx no siuiill, lit* valu’d won at nought. 

Drayton, Aninenurt, 7fl. 

It iiiiporti'th to make Ida worko the bettor if 
so be that it lie fresh, for that (lie fresher it is tlir 
better it is.—Framplon, Joyfnll never, dr. 28. (Orel 

Be. v. n. Exist. 

To be, or not to be, thnt is the question. 

Shnkespear, Hamlet, iii. 1. 

To be eontents his natural desire, 
lie asks no angel's wing. no seraph's Are, 
t Hut ( hinks ndmit led to t hat equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear liim eotnpuny. 

l*ope, Essay on Man 

Be, in composition. See Bewrouglit. 
Bi-all. s. All tlmt is to lie done ; sum total. 

If the assassination 

Could trammel up the couscuuettre, and eni ell, 

With his surcease, success ; (hat but (his blow 
Might bu tile be-all ami Ibe end-nil lien*. 

Shnkespear, Ninetieth, i. 7. 
Beaeli. x. [?] Short* (particularly that part 
which is dashed by the waves) ; strand. 

Tho fishermen that walk upon the t teach. 

Appear like mice. Shah spear. King Ixar, iv. 0. 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d bench 
They fastened, and the mole immense wrought on, 
Over the foaming deep. 

Milton , Paradise hist, x. 2 TO. 

They find the washed amber further out u]k»ii tho 
beaches and shores, where it has been longer exposed. 
— Wnuilwwt. 

A wild rooky bench, covered with boulders, lieing 
crossed, w« reach a yawning cavern, having a some- 
what regular entry.— Auhtnl, The Channel Islands, 
pt. i. ch. iv. 

Here about the 1 teach 1 wander’d, nourishing a 
youth sublime 

With tho fairy tales or science, ami tho long result 
of time ; Tennyson, IsHslcy Hall, 

a. part. utlj. Having a beach. 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
I'non the bra elm l verge of (lie salt flood ; 
winch once n day. with his embossed froth, 

Tho turbulent surge shall cover. 

Shakes itra r, Timon of Athens, v. 2. 

Beicby. utlj. Having beaches. 

The beaehy ginlle of the ocean, 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips. 

Shahspettr, Henry IV. Part II. iii. 1. 
Be&oon. s. [A.S. brnren.] Sign ; something 
raised on an eminence, to be kindled to 
alarm the country on the approach of an 
enemy ; marks or lights to direct navigators. 

Ilia blazing eyes, like two bright shining shields, 
Did burn with wrath, and sparkled living fin;!; 

As two broad beacons set in open fields 

Send forth their (bum's. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Modest doubt is called 
Tho bearnn of die wise. 

Shakes pmr. Trail us and Cressidn, ii. 2. 

Tho king fa •rineil |.o account of Perkin as a May- 
game; yet had given order for the watching of 
beacons upon the coasts, and erecting more where 
they stood too thin.— Bacon. 

No flaming beacons east their blaze afitr. Hay. 

Be&con. v. n. Light up as with a lieacon. 

We have looked so long upon the blaze (lint 
Zuimrlius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that 
we are Ntark blind. Milton, Areo-paqitien. 

Be&conage. s. Money paid for the main- 
taining of tieacnns. 

A suit for beaconage of a lieacon standing on a 
rock in the Ben may lie brought in tho court of ad- 
miralty. Sir IV. Illnckstunc. 

Se&coned. ntlj. Having, or provided with, a 
beacon. 

O’er the broad downs, a novel race, 

Frisk the laiulis with faltering pace, 

And with eager blent iugs fill 

The foss tluit skirts the beacon'd hill. 

# T. Warton, ode x. . 

Bead. *. [A.S. oeau, tjehed - prayer.] I 
1. Prayers. 

Beware therefore, and bid thy bale. 

And (ft) nothyng in holy churcnc. 

But that thou might by reason worcho. 

• Gower, Confessio A mantis, v. 

taring over a number of beads not understanded 
fpd on. — Injunctions to tho Clergy : 1641 . 
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, 2. Small globes or bulls of glass or penrl, 
or other substance, strung upon a thread, 
and used by the Romanists to count llicir 
prayers. 

For that no lives of heretics 111 spare, 

But rmp ’em down with less remorse and care 
Than Tarquin did the poppy-heads of old, 

Or wo drop hauls, by which our prayers are told. 

Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits. 
Ere yet, in scorn of Peter’s-iienec, 

And number'd bead, and shrift, 

Blutr Harry broke into the spence, 

And turn'd the cowls adrift. Tuniyyn. 

3. Little balls worn about the neck for ornq- 
ment. 

With scarfs ami fans, nml double ehnrgc of hrav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, nml all such knavery. 

Shakespenr, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 8. 

4. Aliy globular bodies. 

Thy spirit within llicc hath liren so at war. 

That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow. 

ShakrsjHiir, Henry IV. Part I. ii. 3. 

Several yellow lumps of amber, almost like beads, 
with oiiu side fiat, had fastened themselves to the 
bottom.— Hoyle. 

I examined, for instance, eleven flowers of Orchis 
limn data, and could not (imt, under the microscope, 
the smallest fund of nectar— 6'. Darwin, Fertilisa- 
tion of Orchids, eh. 1. 

Bend-tree. s. See extract. 

Mclia Azedarneli, or bead-tree, grews to a large 
live in (lie south of Spain nml Italy, producing long 
loose bunches of blue flowers, succeeded by |muo yel- 
low ls-rries about tho size of a cherry. These berries 
consist of a pulp, enclosing a nut, wliieli is bored 
nml strung ns In-ails by the (’at holies. Loutlon, 
Encyclopedia of Plants, p. 3,12. 

Bo&ded. part. utlj. With heads. 

A IkjwI of wine, 

With hauled bubbles winking at the lirim. Keats. 

Be&dle. s. [A.S. bt/dtl - messenger.] 

1. Officer in parishes, whose business it is to 
punish petty offenders. 

A dog’s oliev'd in oilier. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody linmi: 

Why dost thou lash that whore? 

Shakt spear. King Liar. iv. fl. 

They ought to betaken care of in this condition, 
cither by the beadle or the magistrate. -.n'/juVu/o/*. 

Their <*< minion loves, a lewd abandon’d park. 

The beadle's lnsli still flagrant oil their bark. 

Prior. 

2. Messenger or servitor belonging to a court 
or public body. 

if tho university would bring ill some linclielors 
of art to be yeomen-tusMs, wliieli an* \vt*II grounded, 
nml Inwardly to serve t hat press as composers: they, 
which thrived well and (fid good service, might after 
lie preferred to Is* esqu i rc-lmlels : lltld so that press 
would ever train up able men for itself. Archbrshop 
hind. Historical Account of his Chauct florship at 
Oxford, p. Iil2. 

lie procured nn addition of 20/. jar annum to 
each of the iuferiniir beadles ; he restored the prac- 
tice of the vice chancellor’s court ; nml added several 
other improvements in the academical economy.— 
T. Warton, Life of Bathurst, p. Nil. 

He I Ridley! was ordered to take it otr, nml when 
be reniNcd. it was removed by a beadle.- -Frauds, 
History of England, cli. xxxiii. 

Be&dleahip. x. Office of n beadle. 

Then* was a convocation fortthe election of his 
Nilc(H*ssor in Ihn beadleship. — A Wood, At heme 
Oxonicuivs, ii. 272. 

Beadroll. Catalogue of those who arc to 
be mentioned at prayers ; list. 

The king, fort he letter credit of his espials abroad, 
did use to Imre them cursed by name amongst the 
beadroll of the king's enemies. — Jlocon, History of 
the Reign of Henry VII. 

So, in the high descent of that Soutli-Snxon king, 
We. in the bead-roll here of our religious, bring 
Wise Etliclvvald. Drayton, Polyol/, wn, % i. 

[He I left me out of the bead-roll of some riming 
paper-blotters that In* called poeK- Sir J. Har- 
rington, Brief View of the State of the Church of 
England, p. 18H. 

Through wlmt fairy land would the man deduce 


this 


is perpetual beadroll of liiieoiitradirled npiseo- 
pyr— Mdton, A ni wad versions upon a lkfenceof 


jwicy 

the Humble Remonstrance. 


a. s. Man employed in praying: 
(generally in behalf of or for, aunt her). 

An holy hospital. 

In which seven hcitdsmen. thnt had vowed all 
Their life to service of high heaven's King. 

Sin-user, Fiu-ric Quirn. 
In thy danger 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer j 
For I will lie l by tu- utsman, \ nlentine. I 

Shaktsimar, Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. i 
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1 Se&fswomaii. s. Woman who prays for, or 
thanks, another. 

’Twfts such a bounty 
And honour dun to your heathtwoman, 

I know not how to owe it, but to thnnk you. 

B. JouMon, Stul Shepherd , ii, ft, 

Be&ffle. s. [?] Small hound with which 
hares tire hunted. 

Tin* rest were various huntings. 

Tho graceful goddess was array’d In green ; 

About her fret wen* little beagles seen, 

That wn Idl’d with upward eyes llie motions of their 
queen. Dryden, Fables 

To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope, 

Beak. s. [Fr. bee.] 

1. Hill of u bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes t he immortal wing, and cloys bis beak. 

As when bis god is pleas’d. 

Shnkespear, Cymbeline, r. 4. 

Ho saw the ravens with their homy beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. 

Milton, Paradise Ilegaineil, ii, 2f,7. 

The magpie, lighting on the stock, 

.Stood ehalt’ritig with incessant din, 

And with her beak gave ninny a knock. Swift, 

2. Projecting piece lit the prow of a vessel- 
piece of liras* like a beak, fixed at the prow 
of an ancient galley to pierce the ships of 
the enemy ; forepart of a > easel. 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, tin* scams insteps- 
Which xi ell laid o’er, the salt sea wavi*s withstand/ 
And shakes them from the rising beak in drops. 

* ^ Dryden 

Be&ked. utlj. Having :i tn*ak ; having the 
form of a beak. 

And question’d every gust of rugged winds, 

That blows from olf each heakvtl promontory. 

Stilton. Lycidns, Irt. 

Becker, s. [(ierm. birhr.r --goblet.] Large 
wine clip or glass ; flagon. 

And into pikes mid iiuisquclccrs, 

Slampt beakers, cups and porringers. 

Butler, Iliulihrat. 

With dulcet beverage this the beaker crown'd, 

Fair in the midst, with gilded cups around. 

Po}#, Homer’s Vtlytsty. 
Till all the hundred summers pass, 

The beams, that thro’ l lie Oriel shine, 

Make prisms in every earven glass. 

And heakir briinm’d with noble wine. 

71 uuysnu. The Sleeping Untidy. 

Beam. s. [A.S. burnt tree.- the original 
meaning of the word is still preserved in 
certain compounds, such us hornbeam.] 

1. Any large and luig piece of timber: (11 
la am must have more Icngl lit ban thickness, 
by which it is distinguMu d front a block). 

Hut liyetis, swifter. 

Springs to the walls nml leaves bis f-cs Ih-IuikI, 

Ami snatches at the beam h«* first can find. 

Drydui, Virgil's .fluid. 

2. Main piece of timber which supports the 
bouse. 

The building of living creatures in like the build- 
ing of a timlK-r house; the walls and other piirls 
have columns and beams, hut tin* roof is the, or lr.nl. 
or stone.-- Bacon. 

lie lu*nv’d, with inon* than human force, to move 
A weighty stone, the hdiour of a team, 

And rais'd from thence lie reach’d tho iieighb’riin? 
beam. Di'gdta. 

Si. Part of a balance at tlic ends of which the 
scales are susjiended. 

I’oise tho cause in lustieo' equal sc»K 
Whose beam st ands sure, whose rightful cause pre- 
vails. Shakespenr Henry l V. Part UX l 

If the length of the sides in tho lialancu, and l «- 
weights Ht the ends bo both mual, tho beam wjtl 
in horizontal situation : but if either tho weight* 
alone Is* cquHl, or tho distances alone, theoouia xxm 
accordingly ilcclim*.- Bishop Wilkins. 

So liiLvt! 1 wren, in the Hall of WestnnnsUT, wfa n 
Serjeant Bramblo hath Issm retaimsl on the r g > 
side, and Serjeant Fliz/.lc on tho left; the inuiij 
of oiiinioii (so is|iial was their facs) nJu-riuin-iy 
dim* to either scale. Now Hnnnble throws ni* 
argument, nml Puzzlo’s scale strikes t ho beam j J®" 
Bramble slum's the like fltte, ovi'rimwyred V 
weight of Puzzle, lien* Bramble hits, then* * - 
strikes; hero 0110 has you, there t other has j 
- ■ Fielding , Adventures t\f Joseph Andrew*. 

4. Main stem of the born of 11 stag. 

And taught the woods to who to the stream 
His dreadful challenge, and lna clnslnijj^^^^ 
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5. Pole of a chariot : (piece of wood which 
runs between the horses). 

Jutuma hoard, ami, wis'd with mortal fair, 
Forc'd froiu the beam her brother's charioteer. 

Dryden. 

ci. Cylindrical piece of wood belonging to a 
loom, on which the web is gradually rolled 
as it is woven. 

The staff of his 8jH»r was like a weaver's beam 
1 Samvel, xvii. 7. 

7. Ray of light emitted from some luminous 
body, or received by the eye. 

Pile ten hills on the Tarpeisn rock, 

That the precipitation might downstretch 
Helow the beam of sight. 

Shakespear, Coriolnnus, iii, 2. 

Pleasing, yof cold, like Cynthia's stiver hum. 

Dry den. 

As heav'n’s bleat beam turns vinegar more sour. 

Dope. 

Bn many niinda did gird their orbs with beams, 

Though one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow’d upon the wul In many dreams 

Of high desire. Tennyson, 

Beam* v. n. [A.S. bcamean .] Kmit. rays or 
booms. 

Each emanation of his Arcs 
That beams on earth, nu ll virtue he inspires. Pope. 

, v. a. Shoot forth ; emit. 


T1i1h being admitted, that Cod beams this light 
into man's understanding *SVmfA, Sermons, i. H. 

Beam-tree. s. Sec extract. 

The original Crataegus, which appears to have 
been what is now cal Ini Cyrus Aria, the btam-lne. 
—London^ Encyclopedia of- Plants, p. 123. 

Beamed, atlj. Having beams, or horns. 

It was said at the time tlml Kiriim was the lad for 
chase than Albaiini; Hint I lien* were many great 
beamed deer in it, rather than til Allmiiiti. It was 
this whieli used to cause the Fliimi to be so often in 
Kirinn ; lml the true Albanian Caul they were — 
J. F. Campbell, Popular Tabs if the Wi stern High- 
lands, The Lay of Oscar. 

BeimfUl. f dj. Abounding in beams. 

And licauLify'd with brimful Iannis almve. 

Drayton, A ’oak's Flood. (Ord MS.) 

Be&mleas. ndj. Yielding no ray of light. 

No sun to cheer us. but a bloody glolie, 

That rolls above, a bald anil beamless lire. 

Drydca and Lee , (Ed i pus . 
The ghastly form. i 

The lip pale-quivering, and tin* beamless eye. 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer, 1016. ! 

Be&my. ndj. 

1. Radiant; shining; emitting beams as of 
the sun. 

Who is there that cannot trace Thee now in thy 
beamy walk through the midst of thy sanctuary, ; 
amidst those golden candlesticks, which have long 
suffered a dimness amongst us through the violence 
of those that hud seixed them Y— Milton, Animad- 
versions upon a Dtfenct; of the Humble Remons- 
trance. * 

Each of whoso eyes, like a bright beamy shield, 
Conquers, without hlows, tlu* eon lei it ions. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Martial Maid. 

One, aged Atlas, open then thy lap. I 

Anil from thy beamy liuMOra strike a light. I 

H. Jnnson, Masques. | 
All-seeing sun! j 

Hide, hide in shamnftil night, thy beamy head. 

Smith. I 

'J. Having the weight or massiness of a 
beam of wood. 

His douhle-biting me, and beamy spear; 

Eiudi asking a gignntiek force to rear. 

Dryden, Fables. 

3. Having horns or antlers; i. e. the beams 
of a stag. 

lions** from their desert dens the bristled rage 
Of hoars, and beamy stags in toils engage, 

Dryden. Virgil's (feoryics, iii. 

Bean, s. [A.S. bran.] Legume of the genus 
Fttba. 

His allowance of oats and brans fur his horse was 
Kreater than his journey n quired.- tfir//?. 
Befafed, part. adj. Fed with beans. 

. 1 J«d to Olieron. and make him smile. 

When 1 a hit mid bran-fid horse beguile. 

Neighing in likeness of a silly foal. 

Shakespear, Midsummer-Night's Dream , ii. 1 . 
Bear. r. a. [A.S. ftcran.] 

L Curry. 

«■ As a burden . 

They bear him upon the shoulder ; they carry him, 
I? 1 J 1 *™ In hi* i»laro.-/MM*» xlvi. 7. 

* And Solomon lutd threescore and ten thousand 
that thro burdens.—! Kings, v. IB. 

eagto stirreth up her neat, fluttereth over 
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Iter young, ipreadeth abroad her wings, taketb them, ' 
bearcth them on her wings.- -Deuteronomy, xaxii. U. 

b. As a mark of authority or distinction. i 

I do commit into your baud I 

Til* unstaimsl sword that you have used to hear. I 
Shakespear, Henry IV. Part It. v. 2. 
lie may not bear so fiiir and so noble :m immre of 4 
the divine glory, as the universe in its Bill svstciu. - 
Sir M. Hale. 

His pious brother, sure thu best 
Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 

The hmiI sfieetntors si ilfen'd with their fears ; 

She sees, and sudden every limb she smears ; 

* Then each of savage Insists the llgure bars. Garth. 
His supreme spirit of mind will hear its liest re- 
wmblamu when it represents the supreme inlinite. 

- -(’hey nr. 

c. In Heraldry. 

Originally, none but the nobility had the rigid of 
haring arms ; but King Charles Y., by his charter 
in 1:171, peruiittHl the Parisians 'to bear arms;' 
from whose example the more eminent cilijr.«*ns of 
oilier plan's did the like, -Rees, Cyclop, rdia, art. 
Arms. 

d. As in show. 

hook like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 
flower, 

Hut be I ho serpent under ’t. 

Sliakespear, Mach fh, i. 5. 

e. As in trust. 

He was a thief, and bail the bag, and tare what 
was put 1 herein.— */**/iw, xii. fl. 

Bear off. Carry away. 

I will respect thee us a father, if 
Tlmu bear'sl my life of hence. ( 

Shah sfiear. Winter's Tale, i. 2. > 
The sun views half I he earth on either wav, j 

And here brings ou, and here bears off the day. 

('reerh . ' 

Hive but the word, we’ll snatch this damsel up, I 
Ami bear her off. Addison, Cato . ! 

My soul grows desperate ; j 

I’ll bear her off. A. Philips. 

‘2. Support. i 

a. Keep from falling: (frequently with up ). ! 
ruder colour or rooting out popery. Hi** most 
efl’ectiinl means to har up the slat** of tvliirion may 
is* removed, and so a way lie liuule either for pa- : 
gauisiii or for barbarism to cut or.— Hooker. i 

Anil Samson took hold of the two middle pillars, : 
upon whieli the house stood, and on which it was ! 
borne up. Judy, s , xvi. 2l». 

A religious Imp does not only bear up the min i 
under her sufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. 
Addison. 

Some power invisible supports his soul, ; 

And bears it up in nil its wonted greatness. fit. 

h. Keep a float ; keep from sinking: (with///*).: 

The waters encrenscd. and bare up the ark. and it , 
was lifiisl up above the earth.- -Genesis, vii. 17. 
c. Support with proportionate strength. i 

Animals that use a great deal of labour and ever- ! 
cisc, huic their solid parts moisM*lastiek and strong : ; 
tln*y can har, mid ought to liavi*. stronger food. - 
.1 chut hunt, Ou the Nature and Choice of At inn ids. . 

Hear oul. Support ; maintain ; justify. • 

1 hope your warrant will bear out t he deed, ! 

Shah spear. King John, iv. 1. 1 
Tf I cannot once nr twin* a quarter bear out ai 
knave against an honest man. I have btiL very liltl** j 
eii'iht with your worship— Jd„ llenry IV. Part 11 . 1 
v. 1. j 

riiatiirca are never without danger, unless Ihe j 
|irinei* In* ahlfr to har out his actions by power.— I 
Sir J. II I mcard. i 

(>Uoth Sidroplicl I do not doubt 
To lind friends that will har me out. ; 

Butler, Hudibras. \ 
Company only ran h ar a man out in an ill Hung. , 
— South, i 

I doubted whether that occasion could bear mej 

out in the confidence of iri\ intr your ladyship any . 
farther trouble. Sir ir. Ti III pic. j 

3. Carry in the mind (as love, hate). 

How did the o|h*ii multitude reveal 
The woiid’rous love they h ar him under hand ! 

Daniel. 

They hire great faith and oljcdicnee to tho kings, 

- llaeon. 

Unrali. the eldest, bears a generous mind. 

Hut to implacable revenge inclin'd. J)ryd , »». 

The coward bore the man immortal spite. hi. 
Aa for this gentleman. who is fond of her, slu* 
bearcth him an inviin*ilile hatred.— Sirift. 

That iiiviolahh* love 1 hear to tin* land of mv na- 
tivity, prevail** l upon me to engage hi so bold an 
attempt. Id. 

Much less this dreamer, deaf ami Mind. 

Named mail. may hope some truth to liud. 

That bears relation to t hi* mind. J run yuan. 

4. Endure without sinking; suffer; under- 
go : (as punishment- or misfortune). 

It was not ail enemy that reproached mo, thou 1 
could liuvo boras It.— Psalms, Iv. 12. 

c c 
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I have borne eh'isHseinciits, I will not offend any 
more.-i/oo, xxxiv. til. 

That whieli whs torn of Isnsls I brought not unto 
thee, | hare the loss of it ; of luy luuid didst thou 
require it.— Genesis, xxxi. 39. 

5. Permit.; tolerate; suffer without resent- 
ment. 

To reject all orders of the church which men hav» 
established, is to think worse of the laws of men in 
this respect, than either Hie judgement of wise men 
nllnwcth, or the law of Hod itself will bear.— 
Hooker. 

Not the gods, n nr angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawless wuudTing walks in upper air. Dryden. 

fi. He en pa hie of; admit. 

K'*iug Hu* son of one earl of Pembroke, and 
younger broiler to another, who lilienilly supplied 
his e\pence, licvmd what his annuity from his 
father could be ir. horti ('locution. 

Hive his thought either t ho same turn, if our 
toninn* will hear it, or, if not, vary hilt tile dress.— 
Dryden. 

I>*» u-il chanre yoiir coins with more uses than they 
can h tr. It is tin* method of Midi as love any 
science, to discover all others in it. —Addison, I)ia- 
logins on the / ’stfuhn ,v.v of , indent Medals. 

Hail In* not ls-*n eager to lind mistakes, ho would 
not han* strained my words to such a sense aa they 
will not har. thshnp .Iff, rbury. 

In all criminal cases, i lie hiyournblc interiire- 
tatioii should ti" put upon woi**ls that they poasibly 
can har.— Swift. 

7. Produce (as fruit). 

There In* some plants that bear no flower, and y©t 
har fruit : there he some that bear flowers, aiid'no 
fruit : then* be some that bear neither flower* nor 
fruit. -It iron. 

They wing’d their flight aloft; then stooping low, 
Pen h d *m the double tree that bairn the golden 
bough. Drylsn. 

S-iy. shcplu rd. sfl.v, in what glad soil appears 
A wondrous tree that sacred monarch* bears ! 

Pops. 

8. Ilring forth (ns a child). 

Th* queen that bare thee, 

Oflener upon her km*rs than on her fl*ct, 

I lie*! every day she liv’d. 

Shakespi ar, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

Vn knuw that my wife hire two sons. (/ minis , 
xliv. 27. 

What could the muse herself that Orpheus bore. 
Tin* muse herself, for ln*r eiicliauliiig soil r 

Milton, l.ycidas, 58. 

The same .linens, whom fair \ etuis bore 
To fam'il Anchises mi lh‘ l.le.m shore. llrydin. 

9. (Jive birth to (as being the native place of 
urn ihi’ig). 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
lint now Mclf-lKiiiisIi'd from his native shore. 

Dryden. 

10. Possess (as power or honour). 

When vice prevails, ami impious men bear sway. 
The poj»t of hoiniur is a private station. 

Addison, Cato. 

11. (Jain; win: (i nmmnnly with away). 

As it mon* eoncenis tin* Turk than Rhodes, 

Ko may lie with moiv faeili* iinestinn bear it : 

For Hint it stands not in such warlike brace, 

Shakespear. Othello, i. s. 

Because HieCii'ck and !.;it in have ever hornpateny 
the prerogalive from nil other tongue**, they shall 
serve as lorn* listnurs to make olir I rials hy.— Camden. 

Some think In har it bespeaking ii gn*at wool, 
mid iN'iug peremptory; anil go on. and take by admit- 
tance that which they cannot make good.— Bacon,. 

12. Maintain ; kiv)i up. 

He timis tin* pleasure and credit of bearing a ]»art 
in the eomersation, and of hearing his reasons up- 
proved. hn'kc. 

13. I'Miihit. 

Y** Trojan flames, your tcstiimmy bear, 

What 1 perform'd and w hat I suffer’d there. 

Dryden. 

14. Ho answerable for. 

K l living him not unto thee, let mo bear the 
blame. Genesis, xliii. 8. 

Oniort! than mailman! you yourselves shall bear 
Tin* guilt of blood and sacrilegious war. Dryden. 

15. Supply. 

What ’bavr you under your arm ? Somewhat lliat 
will bear your charges in your pilgrimage? — Dryden. 

1C. Hehavo ; comport oneself; act in any 
character. 

Some gixsl instruct i*m give. 

How I may hur me hen*, tihakcsiu nr. Tempest, i. 2. 

llatll lie Annie himself [s?llit(:utly in prison i — 
Td., Measure for Mntsniv, iv. 2. 

17. Hold ; restrain : (with off). • 

Do vi hi siippow the state of this realm to be now 
no feeble that it cannot bear iff a greater blow than 
this?— Kir J. Hayward. 

18. Impel ; urge ; push : (with stfhie particle 
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n«tin£ tho di sort ion of flic impulse; as, 
flown, on. bock, forward). 

Tin* residue wen* mo disordered ns they could not 
cnm.-niiMitly flprlit or fly. and not only just led find 
bore ilium inn* another.' Iml. in their cmiAired tiini- 
hlitnr back, brake a imrt of I he avant guard.— Sir J. 
Hayward. 

ronteiitioii, like a horse 
Full of high fading, iiimlly hath broke loose, 

And fmirs down all bi-fure him. 

Shakesjiear. Hi a i‘tl IV. PartllA. I. 

Their broken oar* and (looting planks withstand 
Their passage, while they labour to the land; 

And ebbing tides tu.ir hack upon 111’ iiueertain sand. 

Drydcn. 

Now, with a noiseless gen lie course, 

It keeps within til" middle lied; 

Anon it lilts aloft the head. 

And butts dmm all lieforr it with impetuous force. 

Id. 

Truth is borne down, nttestntions neglected, the 
testimony of solier persons despised.- -Swiff. 

The hoptu of enjoying I he abbey lands would soon 
/»ni' down all considerations, and be an effectual 
g incitement to their perversion.— Id. 

19. Conduct; manage. 

My hope is 

So to boor thmuirh, and out, the consulship. 

As spite shall infer wound you, though it may me. 

It. Juuson. 

Bear in huntl. Aiuu.se with false pre- 
tences ; deceive. • 

Your daughter, whom she burr in hand to love 
With siu*h integrity, she did confess, 

AVus as a scorpion to her sight. 

Shah * 1 ) 1 / 1 )', ('ymbcline, v. 5. 

Mis sickness, nge, and impotence. 

Was falsely borne in ho ml. Id., Ihimtit, ii. 

He repaired !o Bruges, desiring of the states of 
llrugcs, to enter peaceably into llicir town, with a 
retinue lit for his estate; mid hi n ring them in hnnd 
that In 1 wiis to eommiiiiieiile w it It them of math rs 
of gnat importanee for their good. Bacon. 

It is no wonder that some would lu,ie\ he world in 
bund, that the apostle’s design and uunniuic is for 
presbytery, though his words are for episcopacy.— 


20. Tress. 

CtcMir doth hoar me hard; 1ml lie hues Brutus. 

Stuikisfmii', Julius ('/(Siii', i. 2. 
Though lie lw,ir me lianl, 

] vet must do him right. It. Jon so it. 

Them* men hour hard unou tin* suspivicd parly, 
pursue her close through all her winding*.— Addison. 


Sear. r. n. 

1. Suffer ; be psitient. 

Stranger, cense thy can* ; 

Wise is the soul; hut linu is burn to hoar: 

Jove, weighs atliiira of earth in dubious scales, 

And l lie good sutlers while the bad prevails. Pope. 

They bore ns heroes, but they felt as men. Jd. 

1 cannot, cannot hoar ; 'tis jwist. 'tis done ; 

Perish this impious, this detested son ! Drydcn. 

Bear with. Kndure an miplca*dn£ thinp. 

They arc content to boar u'dh my absence and 
folly .— Sir P. Sid no y. 

Though 1 must Im content to boar with those that 
aay you an* reverend grave men ; yet they lie deadly 
that tell you, you haw* good faces. — Shaktspear, 
Corivlanus, ii. 1 . 

Look you lav home to him : 

Tell him his pranks navclum too bread to bear with. 

Id., Ilani/tl, iii. -t. 

Boar with mo then, if law Ail what 1 ask. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. l!H. 

Bear up. Stand firm without falling; not 
to sink ; not to faint or fail. 

So long as nature 

AVill hoar up with this exercise, so long 
• 1 daily vow to use it. 

Shah-spear, Winter's Tale, iii. 2. 

Persons in distress may speak of themselves with 
dignity; it shews a greatness of soul, that they boar 
up against the storms of fortune.— Itrounio. 

The consciousness of integrity, the sense of a 
life spent in doing good, will enable a ninn to fwnr 
up under any change of circumstances. — Bishop 
Attorhnry. 

When our commanders and soldiers were raw 
anil liiicxprricmvd. we lost, kittles and towns; yet 
we bore up thin, n.i the Fp-ncli do now: nor was 
there any thing decisive in their successes.- Swift, 

2 . Bo fruitful or prolific. 

A fruit tree hath I blown up almost hyllie 

roots, and ret up again, and the licit year hear ex- 
ceedingly. Bacon. 

Bulwixt two masons comes th’ auspicious air, 

This ago to hloasom, and the. next to fair. Drydcn. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to hear. 

And, strangers to tho huii, yet ripen here. 

Qlanville. 

8, Take effect; succeed. 

Having pawned a ftill suit of deaths, for a Hum of 
moqey vmbh* my operator assured me, vu the last 
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he should want to bring all our matters to bear .— ! 

(i nurd inn. 1 

4. Act in any character: (the construction 
being reflective, with #/'//' understood). 

Instruct me 

How I mny formally in person bear, 

Like a true friar. 

Shah-sjiear, Measure for Measure, i. 4. 

5. Tend; be directed to any point: (with wp, 
uwai /, onward, &r.). 

Tlie oily drops swimming on the spirit of wine, 
moved listlessly to ami flu. Nnuirtiiues bearing up 
to one mint her, iis if all were to unite inhume body, 
and I lieu falling olf, and continuing to shirt places., 

• Hoyle. 

Never did men more joyfully oliey, 

Or sooner understood the sign to lly : 

AVil h such .'ilamly they boreairay. Drydcn, 

Whose navy like a shir stretched coni did shew, 

Till lie boor in, and bent them into flight. Jd. 

On this tlie hero fix'd an oak in siirbt. 

The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To bear with this, the seamen stretch tlmir onrs, 

Then round the rock they steer and seek the former 
shores. Id. 

In a convex iiiirrmir, we view the figures of nil 
other tilings, which bear out with more life or 
strength tliHU nature itself.--/#/. 

(j. Drive; act as an impellent, opponent, or 
reciprocal power: (with »/«#« or nyuinst). 

We were eiicuiinter'd l»y a mighty rock, 

Which being violently borne upon. 

Our helpless ship was . split ted in the midst. 

Shakos/unr, t\nmdy of Errors, i. 1. 

I’poii the tops of iiioiuitftiiis, the air which burn 
dfi'iiust the reslagiianl uuieksiUrr is less pressed. — 

Boyle. 

The sides hearing one against the other, they 
could nut lie so close at t lie bol toms. Hit mot. 

As a lion liouudiiig in his way 
AYilh force augmented bears a gai list his pn‘y. 

Sideling to seize. Drydcn. 

Because the operations to lie performed by tho 
teeth minin' a considerable strength in the iiistru- 
im nts which move the lower jaw, nature hath pro- 
vided this with strung muscles, to make it bear 
forcibly against the up|s-r jaw. tiny. 

The weight of the luuly doth bear most, n/wu the 
knee joints, it raising itself up, and most it j ton the 
muscles or the tlnglis, in coming down.- Bishop 
Wit kins. 

The waves of the sea hear violently ami rapidly 
upon some shores, tho wnu:rs la-iiig ja-nt up by llm 
land.— Broome. 

7. Act; (with upon). 

Spinola.with his shot, did hear upon those within, 
who appeared upon the walls.— SirJ. Jlayivard. 

Bear. s. [A.S. bcni.] 

1. Animal of the £ 1*11112 Ursa. 

Call hitherto the stake my two brave bears, 

Bid Salisbury and Warw ick come to me.- ■ 

An 1 there thy bears f we'll kiit thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bcarward in their chains. 

Shakes /war, Henry VI. Pari II. v. 1. 

TlmiiMst shun a boar: 

Hut if thy flight lay l.ow'rd the raging sea, 

Thuu'dst meet the bear i’ the mouth. 

Id., King Tsar, iii. 4. 

2. Name of two constellations, the Ursa 
major ami the Ursa minor. 

Even then when Troy was by tho Tracks o’er- 
tlirown. 

The bear oppos’d to bright Orion shone. Creech. 

3. Oil the Stock Krchonyc. See extract.. 

He who sells that of which he is not possessed, . 
is proverbially said to rell the skin before he has | 
caught the hear. It was the practice of stock - 
johbers, in t he year 1720, to enter into a con t nu t 
for Inirisferriiig South Sen stock at a Allure lime for 
a certain price ; blithe who contracted to sell, had 
frequently no slock to transfer; nor did he who 
bought, intend to nreive Htiy in couaequcncc- of his 
bargain: the seller was therefore, called a bear, in 
allusion to t he proverb ; and the buyer a hull, jswhnps 
only ns a similar distinction. Tho contract wan 
merely a wager, to he determined by the rise or fall 
of stock ; if it rose, the seller paid the difference to , »■ 

the buyer, prtqMirtiniiftd to the sum determined by Bearole»». ««/■ 
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Even bear-baiting was esteemed heathenish and 
unchristian. - Damn, History tf England, vl. .’WO, 
(Ord MS.) 

Be&rberry. s. Sen? extract. 

Arbutus IJva-ursi, boar-berry , dyea an aah colour; 
tans leather; the lawries are uaeu for grouse and 
other game, and tho leaves are used in medicine.— 
Loudon, Encyclopaedia if Plants , p. 361. 

Beard, s. [A.S. beard . ] 

1. llair that grows on tnc checks and chin. 


Ere on thy chin the springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise man 

Prior. 

3 . To do anything to a mnn’s heard is to do 
it in dptfunce, or to his face. 

Hail'd at t heir covenant, and Jeer'd 
Their rev' rend persons to my homed. 

Butler, Hudihrim. 

b. Used to murk aye or virility : (as, 4 he hu> 
a long beard,' i.e. is old). 

This ancient rulllnn, sir, whose lifo I have spared 
at suit of hia grey tuned. — S/utkcspcar, King Lear 
ii. 2. 

Sumo thin remains of rhast ity apixar'd 
Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a board. Drydcn. 

Would it 110 L l>e insufferable for a professor to liH\e 
his authority, of forty years standing, continued h\ 
general tradition and a reverend board, uverturncil 
by an upstart novelist Jswke. 

2. Kristies proceeding from the bracts, or 
seed-covers, in ears of corn. 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green cohi 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a board. 

Shaktsinur, Midsiunnwr-Xight's Dream, ii. *J. 
A certain farmer complained that the heard * uf 
his corn cut the reapers and I lirebhcrVfliigcrx,- Su- 
it. // Estrange. 

Beard, r. a. Take or pluck by tlie heard, 
iu contempt or anger ; oppose to the face ; 
set at open defiance. 

No man so potent breathes upon tho ground. 

Hut 1 will Iward him. 

Sin 1 ki spear, Henry IV. Part /, i\. i. 
He. whensoever In* should swerve Ainu duty, dli\ 

1 la* able to ben'll him. S/n nser. 

I have kru butrded by boys.-- More. 

The design of utterly ext Hunting monarchy and 
episcopacy. thepresliyteriauNalouelN'gun.eoriLiiiuiil. 
and would have ended, if they had not ln»en bairdul 
by that new party, with whom they could not agrre 
aboiiL dividing the spoil.— iS'ic(/L 
No admiral, btarded by these eornipt and di'-s... 
lute minions of the palace, dared to do more than 
mutter something about a court martial.- .Vue <e- 
hy. History of England, ell. iii. 

Be&rded. adj. 

1. Having u liettnl. 

Think every bearded fellow thnt’N hut yok’d. 

May draw wit h yon. Shiiktsfwnr, Othello, iv. I. 

Old propluries foretell our fall at hand, 

Whi'U bearded men in floating castles land. 

Drydt u. 

No wonder that yon bcardeil chiefs hsik down 
AA ith stern displeasure on their recreant heir. 

J. II. JtMtc, The last War of the Hoses, v. 
As when a lield 

Of Teres ripe for harvest, waving Isolds 
Her Inarded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton . Paradise lrvst, iv. '.mi. 

The tleive virago 

Flew r o’er the tleld, imr hurt the bearded grain. 

Hrydtn, Vtrgd's Jim nl, ni 
Only nepers renping early 
In among tho bearded liarley. 

Asa comet. 

As often thro’ tho purple night, 
lii'Iow the starry el listers blight. 

Some beard'd meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalolt 

Tettn ys< n, The Lady t f ShaloU. 

2. Barbed or ja^ed. 

Thou sliouM'st have pull'd tho recret nrom raj 
Torn out the Inarded steel to give me rout. Drydsn, 


Tennyson. 


the same com nutation to the seller. — Dr. Warton, J, Without. ;i heard. 


upiili 

Essay on the Writings and (Jenin* tf Pope. 

Sport of baiting bears 


Then* are some coins of Tunolielin. king of Esse 
mid Middh-sex, with a beardless image, inacnw 


Bear-baltinff. 

with do£s. 

He haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Shakespear, Winter’s Tats, iv. 2. 

Let's have a bear-baiting', ye shall soo me play 
Tho rarest for a single dog. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Mad Lover. 

He [lord Howne] entertained tho king [James IJ .1 v« 

with the ftshirtiiahfo and courtly diversions of hawk- ■A^dlasiBeii. S. Attribute SUggCStca ujr 
ingand bear -bailing.— T, Warton, Lift of Sir T. 

Pops, p, 43H. 

They spent their time (1216) in tournaments and 
bear-baitings, and other diversions suited to tho 
tierce rusticity of their manno n.— Burks, Abridge* 
ment tf English History, UL 8. 


Cuuoliolin.- Camden. 

Ani'kasyniing stri|ilings whip thetopfor sport, 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine Hies and whirls atwut. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardless ™) }r ^ 


Beardless. . . .. . U1 *ae*. 

Voltaire cnunieratea as proofti of dW* 
tho brnnltessness of the Americana, and itjw » 
..I....I.U. ,.f lU ttanmimln w omen. — JjOWrmc*! 


nlpplw of tlu> S»nioii»lo woorni.- 
turn, p.M. (Ord US.) 



BEAR 

Sefrdof. s. Dog for baiting or hunting 
the bear. 

Thin day ft large tiger wan baited by three bear - 
dogs, one after another.— Pay, Correspondence, p. 
'MO. 

Be&rtr. «. 

I. One who conveys anything from one place 
or person to another; one employed in 
carrying burthens ; one who carries any- 
thing. 

Ifo should the bearers put to Nudderi death, 

Not shriving time allowed. 

Shakesprar, Hamlet, v. 2. 

Forgive the hearer of unhappy news : 

Your alter’d ftitlier openly pursues 

Your ruin. , ftryden. 

No gentleman sends a servant with a message, 
without endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the rajjaeity of the bearer. -Swift. 

a. As appard. 

O majesty ! 

When thou dost pineh thy bearer llmu dost sit 
hike a rieli armour worn in lient i»f d:iy 
That scalds with safety. 

Shnkesfuar, Henry 1 V. Part 11. iv. 4. 

b. As ft had [if to the i/rarc. 

liny, quoth he. on his swooning bed mitst notch’d, 
If l mayn't carry, sure I’ll ne'er lie fetch'd, 

Mut vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers, 
For one carrier put down, to make six 

Milfoil, Epitaph i jii Hobson /he Carrier, ii. 17. 

The King's body being by the bran rs set down 
near t be place of burial. Sir T. Herbert, Tim a ml hi 
C arolina. 

l 2. That, which yields fruit, or produces ; 
produced 

This wav of procuring nut iiiimnl nws, in some 
ftn* good barer s, will succeed. /««///« . 

Rcmnuc Hpi icots, saving I lie ymiug shoots, for the 
raw bearers commonly jH-nsb. km lyn. 

Be&rfly. .<. Species of insect. 

There la* of Hies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and 
bear-flies. Huron, Sutural ami Experimental His- 
tory. 

Beargarden, i. 

J. 1‘lttee in which Item's sire kept for *mort. 

Hurrying me froin the pla> -bouse, ami the scenes 1 
then*, tot be In a r-ganb n. to the apes, and asses, and 
1 igers. Ihshop Sldfinuflt , 1. 

The prolusion of inaledi'-tioiis and vi|ii|M>rntivc 
epil licls which eomposed lie. vocabulary could hardly 
have Item rivalled in I he iMi-murkei or the Lar- 
ganti n. Macaulay, History of Euylaml, eh, iv, 

ii. Any plitce of lumult or misrule. 

After l his (he patriotism lurame hot ter and hotter, 
and the two parti* s fought until I he place became a. 
perfect bar-garth u,— l 'ruck ford's, or Life in tin 
Hest, ell. s. 

Be&rherd. *. Man who tends bears. 

Virtue is of so little rcii.U'd ill these costermonger 
times, that I roe < almir is I u rued la, trln rtl. ShaL-. 
spiar, H\ ary / t . Car* //. i. 

Bearhound. ,v. Hound for baiting or hunt- 
ing the bet t r. 

Few years more and 1 In* Wolf-hounds slmll fall 
suppressed, the ll, or- bon mis (lie Falconry; places 
shall fiill.tliirl, asnutumiial leaves. Carlyle, Frtnch 
lb-volution, pt. i. b. hi. eh. i. 

Beirlng, verbal ubs. 

I. Site or place of anything with respect to 
something else. 

r t Will iif thin frame. the bearing and the t ies. 

The strong connections, nice dependencies, 

< «i':ii|;il i ms just, has ihy pervading soul 

book’d Uii-oiigiiV or rail a part contain the whole v 

Pofir. 

The asl renoiiier who is not iut imalely acquainted 
w;ih pure mathematical analysis in its various as- 
pects and bearings is no astronomer at all. -T. I’. 
" allusion, (tn the Variation of Species, eli. v. 

(vesture ; mien; behnviour. 

That is Claudio; 1 know him by liii bearing.— 
A hnkrspear. Much Ad • about Sot hi up, ii. J. 

•‘1. Ln Heraldry. Thut which is home in u coat 
of units. 

He is very learned in pedigree; mid will nlinte 
something in the ceremony of liis approache*. to a 
1,1 .. .. ^ ha ring of bis 


BE AS 

two others, whose distance from each otlier is known, 1 
living fouud, the place of the third is determined ; . 
instrumeritally wn mean; for to calculate trigono- j 
met rim I ly there must be more data.- kws, Cyelo. 
pa- d in, in voc. 

Be&rlnr-clotb. s. ('loth or mantle with 
which a child is covered, when curried to 
church to be baptized. 

Thy scarlet robes, as a child’s bra ring -cloth 
I’ll use, tocHrry thee nut of this place. 

Sbakespvar, Henry VI. Part T. i. .1. 

nere’H a sight for lint*; look this*, a La miff -riot h 
for a squire's child. Winte r's Tale, iii.;>. 

Be&rlng-reln. s. Rein by which the head of 
u horse in harness is kept up. 

In < lennnny, where they twln-w the bearing- r# in, 
they get the weight as well ns the strength of tin 1 
horse.— A'/r F. Head, Babbits from the Urn mu us of 
Snssuu. ' \ 

Be&rlsh. adj. Having the qualify of a hear, j 

In our own language we seem Lo alliule t this ; 
degeneracy of human nature, when we i-nll men, 
bv way of reproach, sheepish, bearish, Ac.- Ha, -ns. 
Three Treatises, notes, p. s-h, i 

Be&rllke. adj. Resembling a bear ; in Hit' 
manner of ti bear. 

They have tied me to a stake; I cannot fly. 

But heart ike, I must tight the course. I 

Shahcs/x nr, Macbeth, v. 7. j 

Bear's-breech. x. [sc*e Rrank and Ruck-! 
w heal J See extract. ! 

lb or's-bcn eh, Acanthus mollis, was formerly; 
known under the name of Branca ursiiru- haaion, I 
Encyelopa dia of Wants, p. rdii. j 

Be&rxkin. s. (’up made of the skin of the j 

i bear, especially that worn by soldiers. I 

* 'Stand up, tbinrils,' was his brief eomiuatul. as 

tlu* bearskins of the French gieiiadieiN mv above ' 
theenst of the hill. Vang,, lffe of f I V Itingfon. ell. 


man, if he is in any douht about tin 1 
coat of arms. Tatter, no 2nt. 

4. In A arif/at ion. Situation of any distant 
object, estimated from some part of the 
ahip, according t-o her position. 

The luo rings of places oti the ground are usually 
determined by the nmgiielie needles in the manage- 
ment or these lies the principal part of surveying; 
sun* the Ivanna Mid disluiice of ft second |>oiiit 
mim tlie first being found, the place of that second 
ta determined : on tho bearings of * third point from 


Be&rward. ,v. \lunr and ward warden or! 

keeper.] Keeper of hears. | 

1 We'll hail tliy hears to death, | 

And mamiele iln- beaneurd in tlx ir chains. 

Shak, spear, Henry 17. Part //. v. 1. I 
i Tin* hear want leads hut one brute, the lUoUlite- ! 
bank leads a thousand, - . V/»* A*. I .' Estrange. j 

He that is inure than a youth is not for me; and j 
he that is less than a man, I am not for him ; there- 1 
fore I will even lake six|>vii<v in earnest of the h,ar- \ 
ward, and lead his apes into bell. — Shahxpmr. ! 
Mneh Aito about Sofhiug, ii. 1. j 

Beast, .v. [Lilt. hrslia.\ | 

1. Aniinnl distinguished from birds, insects, i 
tishes, and man. 

The man that once did sell the lion's skin. 

While the btasl liv'd, was killed with limiting him. 

Slitiht spt or. Hiury V. iv. .1. 

lb usfs uf chase are the buck, the doe. the fox, the 
marten, and the roe. Ibas/s of the forest are the 
hart, the hind, the hare, the lmar, mid the wolf 
/ti lists of warren an 1 the linre and cony.-- Coin It, ; 
Luc Hie/ ionary. i 

± (.'tittle. 

Min Slipslop desired the coachman to overtake' 
him, which lie attempted, but in vain; for the faster 
lie drove, the faster ran the parson, often crying out. | 
‘Ay, ay. catch me if you can:' 1 ill at length the. 
c'laehmnn swore lc* would ns soon attempt to dri 
after a iri*»‘\ Ii- • iiimI ; and giving the parson two 
three hearty curses, lie cried. Softly, softly hoys, t » ( 
liis lioi*s.‘s, vv Inch I lie eiv il /»» as/s iiiiiuediat(‘ly ols*yei|. 

Fb btiug. A dr, //Or. < s of •/»■.>. ph .1 mh'i ICS. , 

.‘1. Irrational animal: (oppoM*d to )nun\ :is 
‘man and beast’). 

I dare do all that may heroine a mail ; 

Who d:ire> do more, is n..ye What i,< asl wns'l then 
That made you break tliis enterprise to me; 

Shok- spt iii*, Maebi th. i. 7. 1 

Medea's charms were there. Cirri an feasts, 1 

Willi howls that turn'd enamour'd youths In basts. : 

Dryth n. ■ 

Beastlary. a. Place for keeping beasts. Oh - ! 
suit’ tv. 1 

The amphitheatre was full of bollmv passages for 
Hie convenient keeping of wilde I leasts nud biasfia- 
ries.- T. (ioihrni, English Exposition of the Homan 
*4 nfiguitu s, p. It*. ( ( )rd M S. I 
Be&stlftb. adj. After the manner of ti bea>t. 
Jlu re. 

It would be but a kind of animal or heasfish 
meeting.- - Milfon. Ihictriuc and Discipline of Hi- 
rarer, civ. xiii. (t)rd MS.) 

Be4ttl&ke. adj . Ri'semhling ft beast. 

A paiHiliKe of that nature LMahouiet'nJ ajHiniiding 
with all beast I ik, hrot holries. -Bishop Mount agu , 
Appeal to ('tesar, p. I. r i2. 

ller life waa beast I ike, and devoid of pity; 

And being so, shall have like want of pity. . 

Miaktxpcar, Titm AndivniCM , v. 3. 

c c 2 


BEAT {!{“?”“" 

BeAatlinefti. s. Attribute suggested by 
Heastly; brutality; praetice of any kind 
contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this hind, and with their filthiness 
Polluted this Name gentle soil long time ; 

That their own mother loath'd their bustlineM, 

And 'gnu abhor her IuinnI’n unkindly crime. 

S/n-user, Faerie Queen. 

Wen* not this provision i matrimony J eareftillY 
made, the world would lie quite overrun with bast- 
limss ami liorrihle confusion.--- Bishop Hall, Castsof 
Council are. iv. x. 

Rank inundation of luxurioiisiiess 
lias tainted him wiih such gross beastliness. 

Marshm, Scourge of Vdlauy, ii. 7 

Beastly, adj. 

1. Rrutal ; contrary to the nature and dignity 
of man : (used commonly as a term of re- 
proach ). 

Would’sl thou have thyself foil in the confusion of 
men. ami rem.iiii a Iwast with beasts Ay. Timmi. 

A hi asf I y ambition. Shnkesfunr, Timonof Athens, 
iv. a. • 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence? — 
Shak, sp, ,II‘, King tear, ii. l!, 

< With lewd, prophiiiie, and bnistly phrftsi*. 

To eat eli the worlds loose laughter yr vain gtUM.*. 

Ii. Jonson. 

It is eliaiyrd upon tin- gentlemen of the army, 
that the bo my vice of drinking to excess hath been 
lately, from their example, restored among us.— 
Sieift. 

2. llating the nature or form of boasts; 
beast like. 

Ibus/ly diviirlies and droves of gods. Prior, 

Beastly, adr. In the manlier of a beast. 

Kvir.v man will 1 hi-il that lyvelb beastly.— 
M< ratify ii/ »■/■ ry don. 

Beat, r.a . [ A. S. In ntmi.\ 

I. Strike; knock; lay blows upon. 

a. In if aural. 

So tight I, not ns vine that bateth the air.— I 
Corinthians, iv. ‘Jit. 

lie lav’d vvitli all the undoes" of despair; 
lie roar'd, in* h<«t liis hivusl, he lure liis hair. 

Dryden. 

h. rimi^li by so doing 

Thiy'vi: chose a mn-iil that will from them tako 
Their liberties; make them of no mow* voice 
Thau dogs, that are often Lot for harking. 

Shakispt or. Coriohnms. ii. 

.Mist res" Ford, goo ! luarl. is Latin black and 
blue, that you cannot sn*;i white spot about her.— 
/</.. */, rry Wins if II mdsor. iv. Ii. 

Then* i"but fault forwliieli ebildren should 

Ih- L aft n ; ami 1 1 mi is ohst maey or relH'llion.— Inn'ke. 

c. Strike an instrument of music. 

Itiil I h(*tu come forth and Ii ar. 

Or at their chamber door I'll bat the drum 
Till it cry, sleep to death. 

Shakes pi ar. King Isar, ii. 4. 

d. Break, bruise, spread ; comminute by 
blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it In 
mills, nr Lot it in a iunrtar.--.Yif/ii/tfrir, xi. X. 

They did bat Hie gold into thin platcM, and cut it 
iuto wires, to work it. Exodus, xxxix. .‘t. 

They save flic laborious work of beating of hemp, 
by making the nxlrtrn* of the main wheel of their 
corn mills longer than ordinary, amt placing of pitm 
in them, to raise large hammers like those used for 
pap-T ami lulling nulls, with which they LsU most 
of t heir ln-inp. - Mortimer. 

Nestor furnished tin* gold, and lie beat it into 
leaves, so that In' had occasion to use his aiivillcaud 
hammer. -Broome. 

r. Strike bushes or ground, or make si mo- * 
turn to rouse game. 

It is strange lmw long some iueu will lie in wait 
to spink, and how many other muttcra they will fatit 
over to come near it. - Huron. 

When from the cave thou risest with the day 
To beat the w(kh1h, and rouse the lammling prey. 

Together let mi beat this ample flcld. 

Try what tho open, what the covert yield. Pope. 

f. Thresh ; drive the corn out of the husk. 

She gleaned in the Held, and beat out that she had 
gleaned— ltnth, ii. 17. 

g. So tis to mix things by long and frequent 
agitation. 

Ily long heating the white of an egg with a lump 
of alum, you may bring it into white curds —Bayh . 

h . Ratter with engines of war. t . 

And he beat down the tower of Peiiuel, and slew 
the men of tho eity.^ -Judges, 17. 

i. Dush as water, or brush ns wind. 

Beyond this flood ft frown continent 
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Lies dark and wild • Am/ with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. 

Mi/tihi, Paradise Lost, it. fW7. 
"With tempests hut, and to tin* winds a scorn. 

Lant Rosn unman. 

While winds and si onus his lofty Forehead bent , 
The cuiniuun fate of all lluil's high or great. 

Sir J. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat h.v rude blasts. nml wet with winin' show'rs, 
Descends terrilick from the uiouulain'a brow. 

Pope. 

j. Trend a psith. 

While I this unexampled task lusnv. 

Pass awftil irulfs. and heat my painftil way, 

( elestial dove, divine assistance lirinir. 

, Sir R. Itlackmore. 

k. Make a path bv marking it with tracks. 

lie that will know the truth of things, must leave 
the common and beaten track. Locke. 

2. Compter; subdue; vanquish; harass; 
overdo. 

If Hercules nml I.ielms piny ill dice, 

• Which is the lietter man l- The greater tiirow 
May turn hy fortune from the weaker hand: 

So ih Alcules lenten hy his pace. 

Shakespcnr, M* reliant of Venice, ii. 1. 
You souls' of (teese, 

That bear the slutpes of men, how huve you run 
From slaves that apes would hut 1 

la., Coriolmmn, i. 4. 
Five times, Mnrcius, 

I have fought with thee, so often hast thou It nf me. 

Uhl. i. It). 

I have discern’d the foe securely lie, 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 

The common people of Lucca are llriuly persuaded, 
that one Lucqui'se cun lent live Florentines.— 
Aihtison. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ships to those 
of Hie Syracusans, hat the Carthaginians at sea.— 
Arbut limit. 

M. ljilouehe Treville, who had emu maud at llmi- 
login*. coinimiudisl imw at T>>ul<»u. * Hi* was sent 

for on purpose,' said Nelvm. ‘as he hat me at 
lloiilofme, to beat me aim in : luit he seems very loath 
to try .’ — Son thru. Lit* <>f .W ls»n. 

It is no point of wisdom for a man to hat his 
hmius. and spend his spirits almut tilings impossible. 
— Jlakeu'ill. 

And as in prisons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the service of l lie great j 
So Wniicum hat iiis dirty lira ins 
T’ advance his muster's fame and trains. 

Jt’itl, r. ffudibras. 
Why any one should waste his time, and heat his 
headiiooui the I*atiu grammar, who does not intend 
to bcacrilick. Locke. 

3. Lay ; press ; (as standing corn by hard 
weather). 

Her own shall I dess her; 

Her foes shake like a Held of hatm corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. 

Shah s/war, Henry VIII. v. 4. 

With down. 

Allieit a pardon was proclaimed, touching anv 
speech tending to treason, yet could not thehold- 
ness he beaten down either uith that severity, or 
with this lenity Is* abated. Sir J. Hayward. 

Our warriours propagating the French language, 
at the same time they are lea (inn daw a tlieir power., 
— Add man. 

Such an uiilonk'd for storm of ills falls on me. 

It beat s down all my strength. Addison. 

4. Drive with violence: (with determinative, 
its hack, out , off). 

Twice have I sally \1, and was twice beat lark. 

Dryden. 

Whereat he inly rag’d, and. ns they talk’d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a stone 

’I hat. beat out life. Milton, Paradise Dmt, xi. 44H. 

lie that proceeds upon other principles in his in- 
quiry, dor* at least post himself in a parly, which In* 
will not quit, till he lie beaten out. -L<He. 

lie cannot bent it oul of his head, but that it was 
a cardinal who nicked his pocket. Addismi. 

Am a swarm or Mur. in vintage lime. 

About tile wine-press where sweet must is pour’d, 
Heat off, returns ns nil with lmmmiiiir sound. 

Milton, Parodist lb yeintd. iv. 17. 
The younger part of mankind might lie beat off 
from tfu* lielief of the most importuut points even 
of natural religion, hy the impudent jests or a pro- 
flitio wit.-HiiMr. 

5. Move with fluttering agitation. j 

Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night j 
About the world. Dryden. 

Beat down. Endeavour hy treaty to lessen 
the price demanded; sink or lessen the 
value. . 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats ilium the price, and threatens still to buy. 

Dryden. 

She persuaded him to trust the ivnrgndo with Hie 
money lie had brought over for their ransom; as not 
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questioning hut he would beat down the terms of it. 
— A ddison. s 

I'sury beats down the price of land; for the em- 
ployment of money is chiefly either merchandizing 
or purchasing; nmt usury waylays liotli.— Bacon. 

Beat up. Attack suddenly ; alarm. 

They lay in that quiet posture, without making 
the least impression upon the enemy, hy hutting up 
his quarters. Lord Clarendon. 

\\ dl fancies he should never have lieen the man 
lie is. had not he knocked down const nbles. and beat 
up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a young 
fellow. — Addison. 

Beal the hoof. Walk ; £0 nil foot. 

f pi m the' breaking out of I lie Rcliellinn in Ireland 1 
in HIM, the mother lied with our author (Henry 
Stiihhc) and another child towards England, and 
lauding at Liverpool in Lancashire, they all beatnl 
it on the hoof thence to Loudon.' Hoot/, A theme 
(Ironiensts, ii. SMI. p >vd MS.) 

Beat. r. a. 

I. Move iu :i pulsatory maimer. 

I would gladly understand the Ibrmutiou of a soul, 
mid nir il hat the llrst conscious pulse.- -Collier. 

‘2. Dash (ns a flood or storm). 

\oiir brow, which d»s*s no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rowling tempests vainly beat below. Dryden. 
With upon or utjainst. 

i’ubliek envy secmclh to beat chiefly upon minis- 
ters.-- Bacon. 

tine sih's many lmllow spaces worn in the bottoms 
nf the rocks, ns' they an 4 more or leasable to nsist 
t lie impressions of the water t hat hats against them. 
Addison. 

3. Knock : (with at). 

The men of tin* city beset Ihe house round about, 
mid hat at the door.' and sjinke to the master or the 
house .- - Jttdgts, xix. -’’J. 

A. Movt* with frequent repetitions of the same 
net or stroke. 

Take thou this phial, being then in lx*d. 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off: 

When presently through all I h.v veins shall run 
A redd ami drowsy humour, which shall seize 
Each vital spirit ; for no pulse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to hat. 

Siiih.i spi lie, Romeo and Juliet, iv. 1. 
My temperate pulse dors regularly hat: 

Feel, and In* satisfy 'il. Dryden. 

\ man's heart hats, nml tile blissl circulates, 
which il is not in his power, h.v any thought or voli- 
tion, to slop. hwhe. 

j. Fliutuiito; he in limitation. 

The lemiM'st iu my mind 
Doth from my sense* lake all feeling else, 

Save vi lint hats there. 

Shakes pear. King Ijear, iii. 4. 

(i. Try different ways ; search: (with ahout). 

I* miii ahtays hatma about in my thoughts for 
something that may turn to the benefit of my dear 
count rymeii. Addison. 

To luid :m holiest mail I bent about. 

Ami love him, court him, praise him in or out. 

Pope. 

7. Act with violence: (with upon). 

Ami the miii lent upon the head of JoiihIi, llvtl 
he fainted, and wished iu himself to die.— Jonah, 
iv. s. 

N. Speak frequently ; repeat. ; enforce hy re- 
petition : (with upon). 

"We arc drawn on into a larger March, hy reason 
of their so great earnest ness, who beat more and more 
upon these last alleged words.-- Hooker. 

llow frequently and fervently doth the scripture 
hut upon this chuscV Hakt will. 

9. In Sari (jot ion. Strive against the wind. 
We found it was an English ship railed the Pn*-i- 
deut, which mine from the East Indies, and had 
been hating (i.e. striving against the wind) above 
six weeks iu the channel.— Randolph, State of the 
Islands, dr. p. VO. 

Beat. port. pass. Driven. 

Like a rich v»*ssel hmf hy storms to shore, 

’Tvverc madness should I venture out once more. 

Dryden. 

Beat. s. Stroke ; manner of striking. 

Allieit the lwse and tralilo strings of a viol be 
turned loan unison ; yet the former will still make 
a bigger sound than the latter, as making a broader 
beat upon the air (imp. 

He with a careless teat. 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden, 
On his return he gave orders that ammunition 
should he served out, that ever}' musket and liayonet 
should he got ready for action, and that early on tho 
morrow every lmm should be under amts without 
beat or drum Macaulay, History if England, ch. 
xvii. 

Sedten. part. adj. Trodden. 

What makes you, sir, so late abroad, 

Without a guide, and thla no beaten nad P Dryden, 
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Belter, s. 

1. Instrument with which anything is com- 
minuted or mingled. 

Heat nil your mortar with a beater throe or -four 
times over, lieforo you use it ; for thereby yi*u 
isirporate the sand and limn well together.— IIujtoh. 

2. Person much given to blows. 

The liest schoolmaster of our time was the groat est 
beater. -~ Aschnm , Schoolmaster. 

3. One wlm lieuts for game: (with up). 

All the lieroienl glory lie nspircs to, is to he n - 
putt'd a most fiotciit and victorious stealer of deer, 
ami hater up of jiarks.— Butler, Characters. 

Beatific, adj. Having the power of mukin^ 
happy, or completing fruition ; blissful. 

Admiring more 

The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 

Tluin aught, divino or holy else, enjoy'd 

In vision beatiflek. Milton, Paradise Lost, I. »m. 

We may cniilomtilalc upon lliu greatness »nd 
strangeness of the bent Dick vision; how a creat'd 
eye should Ik* so fortified, as to l*nr all those glories 
t nut stream from the fountain nf luicreated light. - 
South. 

Tliere mayst thou all idea* six*. 

All wonders which in knowledge Is*, 

In that fair beatific mirror of the Deity. 

Oldham, Poem to Mr. Charles Mui'went. 

Beatifical, udj. Stone as H ea t i f i c . 

It is also their felicity to have no faith ; for, rajnv- 
lug the t Hiit ifi eat vision in the fruition of the objei t 
of faitli, they have received the full evacuation or it. 
—Sir 1\ Browne, Vulgar Er roues. 

Beatifieally. uth. In such a manner as to 
complete happiness. . „ 

Beatifieally to lieliold flic fun* of Hod in tile fill- 
ness of wiMloin, righteousness and peace, is hlessnl- 
ness no wny incident unto the creatures iM'iiealli 
limit. — ltukvwHt. 

Beatification, s. Act of rendering blessed ; 
art by wliirli the Pope declares a deceased 
person in a state of happiness (differ- 
ing from canonization , which confers the 
honours due to saints). 

It is the duty of Christum prudence to ehiisetlm 
end of a Christian. Hint which is jn'rfeelive of a 
man, satisfactory to reason, t Is* n-st «»r a Christ ian, 
and I lie beat ificat inn of his spirit. Jtremy Taylor, 
& rmnn xx. t Kirh.) 

It is remarkable llial particular orders of ui>-:iks 
assume to IliemselveN Inn power of hidifientnn. 
Thus Oct avia Mclchiorica was beat i lied wiihevtia- 
ontiuary ceremonies by the DomitiicHiis, fnr a icga< \ 
of 7mHI dollars to thu onler. Ibis, Cyetopud-’i, 
in voe, 

Beatify, r. a. [Lut. hvatifico ™ mtike blessed, 
i. v. hiatus .J 

1. Make happy; bless with the completion of 
celestial enjoyment. 

L wish 1 had tin 4 wings of an angel, to have as- 
cended into paradise, and to have ladield the forms 
of I hose hat nod spirits, from which 1 might have 
copied my archangel. - hrydtu. 

Add only that, the body of this oame rose-stifled, 
hatful 1 'a In arch cannot gi’t buried except hy 
stealth.— Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. i. b. ii. 
eh. iv. 

2. Perform an act of beatification. 

Over against this church stands ail hospital, 
erected hy n shoemaker, who has Iss.-n hatful, 
though never saint ml.— Wr/r/wm, 

Bedting. verbal abs. Correction ; puiiWi- 
ineut by blows. 

Playwright, convict of public wrung* to men, 
Takes private beatings, and begins again. 

It. Johsuh. 

Do you come hither with your bottled valour. 
Your windy froth, to limit out mv hatings / 

Beaumont and FUtcher, King nnd Aw hiup. 


sdtlng. part. adj. Palpitating; throbbing; 
ugi tilted. 

A turn or two HI walk, . 

To still my beating mind. Shnkespvar, Tempest, iv. »• 
Who talketh with trice, Adeliiml' 

For nuiv thou art not all alone : 

Do beating lienrts of Nftlicnt springs 
Kti'p measure witli thine own 7 . ’ 

Tennyson, Adeline. 

latitude, s. 

JUossedness ; felicity ; hanpiness : (com- 
monly used of the joys of heaven). 

Tins is the imago and little repn.na 4 nlati»n i « 
heaven ; it is beatitude in picture.-- Jeremy Uyhf 
He set out thu felicity of his heaven, n,V t »« JJ; 

which earth and viaihiJitiea too woalOy •Bto*' 

T. Browns, Vulgar Hrrtmrt. 
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«j. See extract. 

Tin* lUati holes 1b ft term applied in the several 
tficwN contained in the beginning of nur Saviour's 
Brruion on the Mount. in which In* delivers a blessing 
upiiu the meek. tla- poor in spirit, the peacemaker, 
4 (.. — Encyelof nnliit Hri/tninint. in Vue. 

■aau. «• [Fr.] M sin of dross ; man whose 
(mm! care is to deck his |terson. 

Wliftt will not beau.r attempt to plcoae tho fttir? 

Dry den. 

The water nymphs are* too unkind 
To Vill’roy s an* tin* land nympliH ho? 

And 11 v tiny all. at mice combin'd 

To shame ft general and a bean 1 Prior. 

You will lieeomc tin* delight of nine ladies in ten. 
and iho envy of ninety -nine beaux in n hundred. - 

not more worthy of ftifeetion tlinn n dirty 
counlry down. tho’ lmm of a fluidly ah oid ah the 
flood, or an idle wnrthh*ss rake, or a little tmuv 
ArtiM of quality ? And yet Ihesp wo must coiidenin 
oursclvro to. in order to nvoid the censure of tie* 
world; to Hhun the contempt of otlierH, we must 
allv ourselves to those we despise; we must prefer 
birth, title, and fortutio to real merit .—Folding, 
Adventures qf Joseph A ndrews. 

Clnrina, meantime, wed* a beau. 

Who decks her in golden array : 

Bhe'n the finest at every show. 

And tlauntB at the Park ami the play. 

Whilst I am here left in the lurch ; 

Forgot and secluded from view. 

UtiIcm when Home bumpkin at church 
Stares wist fully over the pew. 

holy M. W. A fontague. 
What though 1 have skill to ensnare. 

"Where Hiiiarls in bright circles n bound; 

Wlial thoinrh, at St. .Imnes’s at prayers, 
ltf’nu.r ogle devotedly round. Id. 

Her love was Nought. 1 do aver, 
llv twenty fterjw.r and more. 

The King li'iniselflins followed her 
When she lms walked before. Goldsmith. 

'Twns his ambition to la* wen of men i 
His \ : '-1ues were his pride; mid that one vien 
Mail all his virtue gewgaws of no price : 
jle won 1 them aH fine trappings for a sli. w. 

A prayitu. synagogue-frequenting hint. 

Coir fu r. Truth, 

Bean-monde. x. [Fr.] Gay world ; fashion- 
nhlo part of tho world. 

She courted the henu-nmude to-night, 

I/assemblf-e her supreme delight. Prior. 

It is whole dress ami appearance exactly resembled 
that of nur modern how luomlr. Sfudi at, i. am. 

I wns reflecting this moruing upon the spirit and 
humour of the public diversion* llve-ainl-twenty 
vonrs ago. and tlmse of the present time; and 
lamented to myself that, though in those days they 
neglected their morality, they kept up their good 
sense ; hut that the hunt -mouth at present is only 
grown more childish, riot more iimoecnt. than the 
former .— Sir It. .We, Sperftifnr, no. 1 1. (Ord MS ) 

Bea&Ub. adj. Befitting n beau ; foppish. 

Ilo was led into it liy n natural, beauish, I rilling 
fancy of Ills own. - - S/r/iln us, Abndanni at of 
liishop Hacht's Life of Archbishop Williams, pre- 
face. 

Beauteous, adj. Fair; elegant. in form; 
pleasing to tho sight ; beautiful. 

1 enn. Pel i leliio, help thee to a wife. j 

With wcnltli enough, and young, ami hrautmus\ 
Brought Up ns best becomes a gem lewmiian. j 

Shakes/iear, To mini/ of tin Shn tr, i. 2. J 
Aina! not Imping lo subdue. 

I only to the flight aspir'd ; 

To ki*-p the h'anteous foe in view 
Was nil tlieglo.y 1 desir’d. Prior . 

There hautenus Knima flourished ftiir 
Kenralli her mother's eye. 

Whose only wish on earth was now 
To nee her blessed nnd die. 

Mullet. Ethrin nml Emma. 
Bewiktaously. ndv. In a lieauteous manner ; 
in a manner pleasing to the sight ; beau- 
tifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon tlint dile tlint is 
next the sun. or wlier- they look brtni In m sly ; that 
Is. sw they come towards you to Ik? enjoyed. Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Beafiteouftiieai. jt. Attribute suggested by 
Beauteous; state or quality of be’ng 
beauteous ; beauty. 

From loss virtue, owl less beauteousness. 

1 he gentiles fram'd them gods and g< si desses. 

J tonne. Poems, p. R4. 

•Hitiflw, a. One who, or that, which, 
beautifies or embellishes. 

Semiramla, tho founder of Rahylon. Recording to 
w, d Strabo; hut the enlnrger only and 
22 Zz!* rnt Bj. recording to Herodotua.— Costard, 
Astronomy if the Ancients, it. 108. 
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Bii&tKU. adj. Fair ; having the qualities 
that constitute beauty. 

Ilo stole away and tm>k by strong hand all the 

anltful women in his time. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

The most important part of painlitig is in know 
what is most beautiful in nature, nml iihv.I* proper 
for lliHt art; that which Is the most beautiful is 
the most noble subject: so, in poetry, tragedy is 
more beautiful than comedy, Iswause* Iho persons 
an* greater whom the ]hm- 1 instructs. and COlisc- 
rineiitly tho instructions of more benefit to liuiri- 
kind.— HrprJett. 

Reautiful looks are rul'd bv fleklo minds, 

And summer sens are turn'd by sudden winds. 

__ , Prior. 

• lie spake of beauty : that tho dull 
Saw no divinity in grass. 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air; 

Then looking as 'twerp in a glass, 

lie smooth'd his eliiu and sleek’d his lmir, 

And said the I'arlli was beautiful. Tennyson. 

Beautifully, adv. In a licaiitiful maimer. 

No longer shall the hoddiee aptly lae'd. 

From thy full hosom to thy slender waist. 

That air nnd hannouv of shnja* express. 

Fine by degrees, and In ant fully less. Prior. 

Beatitifulnesft. s. Attribute suggested by 
Beautiful; beauty; excellence of form. 
Jturr. 

About e fen mylcs from Cbindnlupea towanle the 
wail lie lyelh the Islamic of (Jahinta. heyinge lliirlie 
mylcs in eireuitp and playne. It was so named for 
the iicatciicssc mid beaut fulness thereof. Edm, 
Martyr, UK (<>rd MS.) 

The innate loveliness and beaut fulness of virtue. 
- llaHiinll, Saving of Souls, p. 115. 

Beautify, r. a. Adorn ; embellish ; deck ; 
grnce ; add bounty to. 

Never wns sorrow more sweetly set forth, their 
faces seeming rot her to beaut fy their sorrow, than 
their sorrow to cloud the licuiity of tlmir fares.— 
Sir J . Hayward. 

Suffieelh not that we an* brought to Koine, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return. 

Captive to thee and to thy Itomnii yoke? 

Shahisjuar, Titus Andronieus, i. 2. 

Tin m» were not ris-nted {nhnutifyWw earth alone, 
but for tin* live of mail and beast, sir If'. Raleigh. 

How all conspire to grace 
TIi’ extended «-artli and beautify her face. 

Sir R. Ill a ek more. 

Thereto charity and justice; nnd the one serves 
to heighten and beautify the other. Itishop Al- 
ferbitry. 

Beuutlty. r.n. Grow bcuuti ful ; advance in 
beauty. 

It must !«• n prospect pleasing to CimI himself, to 
see bis creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him, by greater degrees of 
rrsrniblnnee.— Addison. 

Beautifying, verbid nhs. Method or slot of 
rendering lieautiful. 

All tint either sol icrly please themselves, or civilly 
appear less unpleasing to others, by the help of any 
1 htautifyiuys. - Jeremy Taylor, Artfieial 
llaudsomcniss. p. 117. 

Beautiieas. adj. Without beauty. 

The only unmuinhle. undesirable, formless, heauti - 
A os. n-probale in the mass - Hammond, Sermons. 

Beauty, s. 

1. That assemblage of graces, or proportion 
of parts, which pleases the eye. 

Your beauty was the cause of that effect. 

Your b, ,mfy that did linunt me in iny s|is*p. — 

If I thought tlint, I tell thee, homicide. 

These nails should rend that h only from my cheeks. 

Shaktspear, Richard ///. i. 2. 

Jltaufy consists of a certain eoiiiiMmilion of colour 
and lieure. causing delight in the fieliolder.— Eoeke. 

It, anty is In st in a body that lint li rather dignity 
of presence tlinn funnfy of nspeet. The IwnulifUl 
prove accomplished, but not of great spirit, nml 
study for the most part rather behaviour than 
virtue.— ItnnM. 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot exnrros. Id. 

or the fuanty of the eye I shall say little, leaving 
that to poets mid orators : that it is a very pleasant, 
arid lovely object to behold, if we consider the llgure. 
colours, splendour of it., is the least I can say. Ray. 

He view'd their twining branches with delight. 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleasing sight. Pope. 

2. Particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces are ls-nutiful, because they 
resemble the beauties of nature; and nature will 
ever Is* ls-flutiful. which resembles those beauties of 
antiquity.— Dryden. 

Wherever you place ft i>atoh you destroy a beauty. 
— Addison. 

3. Anything more eminently excellent than 
the rest of that with which it is united. 

This gave me an occasion of looking backward on 
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some be'wties of my author in his former lmoka.— 
Dryden. 

With incredible pains hare I endeavoured to copy 
the several beauties of the ancient and modem his 
| t-» iria tis. — A rbuth not. 

4. Beautiful person. 

'tememher tlint Pelican conqueror, 

A youth, hmv all the beauties of the cbsI 
He slightly view’d and slightly overiwiss'd. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, if. 19fl. 

A man who hath lived all liin life in such a parish 
as tliiu i.s a rare judge of beauty 1 Ridiculous ! 
lb-ant y, indeed, H country Wench ft beauty! I shall 
be sick whenever I hear beauty mentioned Again, 
And so this wench is lo slock the parish wilh 
leant it s, I h'i|M\ Ibil. sir. our poor is numerous 
enough already; I will have no more vagabonds 
Nettled ben*. ' Madam, ' says Adams, ‘your ladyship 
is olVi tided with me, I protest without liny reason. 
This couple wen- desirous to consummate long ago, 
mid 1 dissuaded them from it : nay, I may venture to 
say, 1 believe I was Die sole emise of their delayimr 
it.' * Well,’ snys -die. ‘ nnd you did very wisely nnd 
honestly list, notwithstanding slio is the greatest 
but ii/y in the parish.*- Fielding, Adventures if 
J "Stull And i-iies. 

I What can thy ends, malicious beauty, lie? * 

j Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 

I ... Dryden. 

Like an ill-judging bian/y.hm colours he spread, 
And Is'plnstered with rouge his own natural red/ 

Goldsmith, Retaliation . 
And T have shallow'd many a group* 

Of beauties , tint wen- horn 
III tcaeuji-liim-s of homl and hoop. 

Or while the patch was worn. Tennyson. 

Beaftty. r. a. Make bi-siiuiful. Rare. 

I The harlot's cli-s-k. hunt ini with plnst'ring art, 

Ts not limn- mrlv to the thing llmt helps it. 

Than is my deed to my most painted wont. 

Shaktspear, llamlet, iii. I. 

Beatity-spot. s. Spot pliici-d to direct the 
eye to something rise, or to heighten some 
■ bounty ; foil ; pateli. 

i The liltliiness of swine makes them the beauty- 
i spot of the animal creation. Grew. 

Be&ver. s. [A.S. henj\r.~\ 

1. Castor Fiber. 

j The bearer, Is-ing hunted, hiteth off Ilia stones, 

knowing that for them only his life is sought. - 

Hahinll. 

They placed this invention upon the bearer, for 
! the sagacity nncl wisdom of that- animal ; imh-ed 
| from its nrtitlcv in building.— Sir T. Jlromie, Vulgar 
Errours. 

2. Hat : (so called fr mi being made of the 
fur of the Beaver ; perhaps, in some cases, 
from Beaver, from fund ere). 

You sci* a smart rhetorician turning his hnt, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining tlm 
lining mid the button during his Imningm*: ndcnf 
man woi Id think he was elieajr-ning n ’.fiivr, when 
he is tnlking of I lie fate of a liatbui.— Addison. 

The broker her** his spacious bearer wears, 

Upon his brow sit jealousies nnd cares. Gay. 

Be&ver. s. [Fr. barirrr . ] Fart of a helmet 
covering the lower part of the face: (as 
distinguished from the visor). 

llis dreadful bidisius bend * 

Ob we couched on the harer, seem’d to throw. 

From llaiiiiug mouth, bright sparkles. Sprnst e. 

Hig Mars seems bankrupt in their lieggnr'u boat. 
And faintly through n rusty hart r {jeeps. 

Shakespi-ar, Henry V. tv. 2. 

He was slain upon n course at tilt, the splintera of ■ 
the stall' going in at his beapcr.-llacon. 

Be&ver. s. St't* Bevor. 

Beavered, adj. Covered with a beaver ; 
wearing a beaver. 

llis hanr'd brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with iiifauta’ blood and mothers’ tears. 

Pops. 

Bebeast. r. a. Make a beast of. Rare. 

I dnn* s:-;- 4, —re is not an nthoifit in the world wl— 
hath in liis life hbeashd himsidf by setting his 
di*sires only mi transitory and perishable goods, that 
would not on bis death-bed count it theliest bargain 
bo cut made, to change souls willi one of those 
whose diligence in providing for a Allure happiness 
lie hut h oflen in his lienstly sensuality impiously de- 
rided.-- Itishop Reynolds, On the Passions, ch. li. 
(Onl MS.) 

Beblfed. part. adj. Made bloody. Rare. 

The open war, with woiuidcs all beMetlde. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, 2004. 

The frost 

All wns tnurned into hloud : 

The dishe forthwith, the cuppo and all, m 
JlebUrt they were n over nil. . .. 

Gower, Cotfessio Amantis, n. 

Beblo^d. r. a. Make bloddy. Rare. 

You will not admit. I trow, that he wfti *o be- 
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kUuuInl with the bloo«l of your sacrament-god. — 
Sheldon, Miracle* of Antichrist, p. 90. 

Bfibl^t r. a. Cover with blots. Bare. 

Touehiiig tli v letter, tlmu art wise enough, 

1 wot lliou n'ifte It doignelieheendilo. 

As makr it with these argumcntis tough, 

NV serivcn-like, nr craftily thou it write, 
llehluttc it wit li t hy teiiris eke a life. j 

Chancer, Trout a* ami Cryseyde, ii. 1027 

Beblibber. v. a. Swell with wiping. : 
Bare. 1 

A very fa*autiful Indy did call him from a rertniti 
window, her eves all tnHuhhvrrtl with tears. - 
Shi (ton. Translation of Don Quixote, i. 3, 13. 

Becafico. s. [Itul.] Fijr-pockor : (Sylvia 1 -■ 
hortensis, :t bin! of passage which resembles ‘ 
a nightingale, and fcqils on tigs and grajH's). i 
The robin-redbreast, till of late. had rest, i 

And children sacred held a martin's nest ; I 

Till tncaficn* sold so dev'lish dear, j 

To one that was. or would have fa*en, a peer. Pofn\ i 
I also like to dine on bocaficos. Byron, Beppo . ; 

Becalm, r. a. Make calm. | 

Take a ship at hull and heal mol. ■ Hammnml, 
Sermon s, p. Cf.,3. 

A man la calmed at sea, out of sight of land, in a 1 
fair day, may look on the sun. or sea. or ship, a whole , 
hour, and perceive no mot ion ,—ijneke. j 

Soft whirfpcriufr airs, and thegark’s matin song. 

Then woo to musing, and becalm the mind i 

Perplex'd with irksome thoughts. .1. Philips , . | 

Hanish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
W ith easy dreams. Addison, j 

Perhaps prosperity becalm’d his hrenst : 

Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east. Pop,. j 

Beo&lmed. part. atfj. Cn lined ; quieted; 
kept (as a ship) at a standstill. 

The moon shone clear on the bccalmctl flood. 

Dryden. 

Sco&lmlnff. verhnl ahs. Calm at sea. 

Other unlucky accidents oft-times liappen in thrso I 
aens, as when (especially in becalm inn*} men swim in i 
the fa-aring ocean. Sir T. Herbert, /fetation of some " 
Years' Tear* l into Africa and the (treat Asia, p. 0. ; 
Thou art a mereliniit ; what Idlest thou me of 
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BECO . 

v. Cull or guide (us by motion of 
head). Obsolete . ; superseded hy lleckon. 
Hell, hook, and candle, shall not drive mo buck, 
When gold and silver beck me to come oil. 

Shakespmr, King John, 111. 3. 
Oh, tills false soul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
"Whose eye beck’d forth my wars, ntid call'd them 
home. Id., Antony and Cleopatra, iv. in. 

Beck. s. 

1. Sign with the bead; nod. 

llastc thee, nymph, and bring with then 
(point, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

TV ds, and becks, ami wmitlicd smiles. 

Milton, L' Allegro, 2fi. 

Nod of command. 

Neither the lusty kind shewed any roughness, nor 
the easier any idleness; lint still like a well-nlieycd 
master, whose heck is enough for discipline. —Sir P. 
Sidney. 

Then forthwith In him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits, likest to himself in guile, 

To is 1 at hand, and at his beck appear. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, ii. 238. 
The menial fair that round her wait, 

At Helen's tack prepare the room of state. Pope. 
Earth, ocean. air. niirlit, mountains, winds, thy star, 
Are at thy beck and bidding, child of clay ! 

Before thee, at thy quest , their spirits are. 

What would’st tlmu with us, son of mortals, say. 

Jlyron, Manfrid. 

Beck. s. [A.S. bccc.l Small stream. 

Tin* brooks, the becks, the rills, the mulcts, 

Drayton, Polyolbiou, i. 
Petty lxtiirns and becks. Had. xxix. 

Hluitihurn, a stony hum nr luck, is a township 
within this parish | Workinglonj. — Burn, History 
of Ctt mberlatul, p. ,3*5. 

B&okon. v. n. [A.S. beacnan.] Make a 
sign without words. 

Alexander beckoned w ith the hand, and wouldhave 
made hla defeiiru unto the people. Act*, xix. U3. 

Whou ho had raised my thoughts by those trans- 
porting airs, lie beckoned to me. nnd, by the waving 
of his hand, directed me to approach. Addison, 
Smhlen you mount! you beckon from the skies, 
floods interpose, waves roar, and winds arise. 

Pop 


tedious becahnings, of piratical! hazards. - Season- 
able Sermons, p. 30. 

Because, ronj. [hi/ cause.] For this rea- 
tion that ; on this account that ; for this 
cause that: (it makes the lirst part of an 
illative proposition eitla-r expressly or by 
implication, and is answered by therefore : 
as, ‘I fled, because I was afraid;’ which is 
the same with 'Because I was afraid, there- 
fore 1 fled’). 


Make' a sign to. 


"Willi her two crooked hands she signs did make, 
And beckon'd him. Sjn-us* r. Faerie Queen. 

i 1 beckon* you to go away with it, 

As if it sunn* impart men t did desire 
To you alone. 


BECO • 

Tho first hints of thn circulation of the blood wen 
taken from a common person’s wondering « shut 
became of all the blood which issued out of tlm 
heart— umunt. 

What will become if me then P for when he is fa* 
he will infallibly accuse me. - Dryden, ’ 

What Income if this thought fill busy crealuie 
when removed from this world, has amaaod tho vul' 
gar, and puzzled the wise* ,—Jtogcr*. 

3. Go : (with where alone). Bare . 

Agniuc, tin* dny Ik* him withdrough 
So privily, t hut she no wiste 
Where Ik* become : but iin hyiu liste. 

Out of the temple lie goth his wuy. 

Cower. i 'oifcssio A man tin, j 

Where is tin* antique glory now Income, 

That whyloine wont in wcmeii to appoareP 

S /M-n si r . Faerie Queen, lv. 1 

llow hires my brol her W hy is he so sad p— 

I eiumot joy. until I be resolved 
Where our right valiant fill her is become. 

Shah *nmr, II, nry 17. Part III. ii. 1 . 

You shall have sometimes fair houses so fall r,f 
glass, that one enrinol Lell -trite re to Inrnnw to Ik* out 
of the sun. Jtncou. 

Became, v. a. [from the rout of the Gennsm 
hei/ueni- convenient. The preterite be • 
came, though general and old, is outu- 
chrestic.] Suit. ; set off to advantage. 

a. Applied to persons. 

If I Income not a cart ns well hm another niHn.a 
plague on my bringing up. - Shakespear, Henry 11 
Part /. ii. i. 

She to her sire made humble rcicrcncc. 

And bowed low, that her right well btrame. 

And added gnus* unto her excel lenec. 

.... .... . Foer * Qu*e». 

\\ hy would I Is* a queen r licemise my face 
Would wear the title with a falter grace; 

If I Income it not, yet it would Is* 

Purl of your duty then to Hatter me. Dryth*. 

Wycherley was of my opinion, or rather, 1 of hia : 
for it becomes me so to speak of so excellent a poet- 
Id. 

b. Applied to thita/s. 

t would I had some (lowers of spring tlud might 
Btcome your time of day ; and yours, mid \nurs, 

| Shakrsy, or, II niter’s tale, iv. 5. 

Your dishonour 

Mangles true judgement, and fa*ivavi*s I In* slate 
I Of that integrity which should Income it. 

Id., Vor ’wlanus, iii. 1, 


How great soever the sins of any person arc, 
Christ died for him. htvanse he died for nil; and he 
diisl for those sins, Inca nst he died for all sinaj only 
he must reform .— Ham maud. 

Men do not mi generally agree in the sense of these 
as of the other, bt cause the interests, and lusts, and 
passions of men. an* more concerned in the one than 
the ot her.— J rchbishop Tdhdsim. 

With of: ( -= hy cause of). 

Infancy demands aliment, such as lengthens fibres 
without breaking, because of the stale of accretion. 
— Arbuthnol . 

Bieenie, r. a. Perfume with incense. Bare. 

They an* to visit** their parishioners’ houses w ith j 
holy water and perfume, commonly once a quarter ; 1 
and ao haying besprinkled and Inc* nstd the good- 
man and his wifi*, with tie* rest or their household 
■ml household stulf, they rereyie some devotion ns 
the man is of ability. Time's Stare House, viii. 722. 
(Ord MS.) 

Bech&lk. r. a. Overlay with chalk. Bare. 

How much handsomer must a floor ;ip|M*nr to him 
when splendidly In chalked hy a capital deseyner, 
than when liespruiklcd with a walering-pot b,v a 
slip-shod apprentice. Cumin dand, Mi muirs, ii.IfiH. 
(Ord MS.) 

Bechance, v. a. Ucfull ; happen to. 

My sous, liod knows what hath hechnncid Ihcm. 

. „ , Shat., spear, Henry VI. Part 111. i. 4. 

All happiness Indiana to thee lit Milan. 

Id., Tien ( icutUmcn of Verona, i. 1. 
Bech&rm. r. a. Captivate; subdue by plca- 
Bitrc. Bare. 

I am nwak'd, nnd with clear eyes belndd 
Thn letlmrgy when*in my reasoii long 
Hath been bccharm'd. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, birrs of Candy. 

leok« if. n Make a sign with the head. 

It hecomoth tho king to perform the least word he 
hath Bboken, if he should only beck with his head — 
Mmfy qf Prayer, p.«. 
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\i illi this lii.s disbud friends he tn chons near, 
Provokes llicir duly, and prevents their tear. 

Drydi n. j 

Beckon, s. Sign with the head ; sign wit limit 
words. 

i He that is corrupted rnopei-ntcs with him that 
j corrupts: lie runs into his arms at the first beckon. 


Shahs, nor. Ha mitt, i. 4. . Becoming, port. at/j. Suiting. 


Lord Bolinghrokc, Di*m rlafinti on Part its. 

Beclip. r. a. [A.S. lu.-clyppan . J Kinbnicc. 
Obsolete. 

And lie bx>k a child. nnd sett him in the myddilof 
lleni, and when Ilf hadde biclip, n d him. lie Miyde to 
hem, \\ li'H*\er n*seyveth omi of siche ehildreii in my 
name, he raseyxeili me.— IVydiJJr, St. Mark. ix. 3(1. 

Ami sodenly, ere she it wiste. 

Bed i pi in ariiii s he her kiste. 

Uoicer, (’onfrssio Amantis, \. , 

Becloud, v. a. Dint; nbscurc. I 

Stella oft sees the very face of woe 
Painted in my tu-clondt d stormy face. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophd and Stella. 

Storms of tears 

Becloud his eyes, which soon forc'd smiliiitr clears. 

Phimas Fit felu r. Piscatory licloyiirs, v. IS. 
Become, r. n. [A.S. beeuntan ; from be, 
euiuan — fomo.] 

1. Kntcr into some state or condition, by a 
change from some other. 

The I, ord find breathed infolds nostrils tlu* breath 
of life, ami mail ha-nuie a living soul.- (lent. sis, ii. 7. 

And unto the .lews I became, a Jew, Hint I might 
gain the Jews. I Corinthians, ix. 20. 

A smaller pear, grail oil upon a stock that benreth 
a greater pear, will Income great.- - Bacon. 

My voice thou oft hast heard, and hast not fear'd, 
But still rejoic'd; how is it now famine 
So dreadful to I lice V Mdton, Paradise Fmsf, x. 119. 

So the least, faults, ir mix’d with fairest deed. 

Of future ill become the fatal seed. Prior. 

■2. Ik* the fate of ; be the end of ; be the sub- 
sequent or fintil condition of: (with what 
and of). 

What is then Income of so huge n multitude, as 
would have overspread a grout part of the* continent \ 

Sir It". Bah ir, h. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, what would Income 
Of mo, and all mankind t 

Milton, Paradise Lust, xii. 27.3. 


Of thee, kind hoy. I ask no red iiml white 
To make up my delight 
Xo odd tn-coiunii / graces, 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. 

Sir J. Suckling. 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning llinr 
gods, as not ba '1 1 in in if good men. much Jess IIicmi 
which Mere worshipped for gods. - Bishop Sfilliny- 
Jlci t. 

Yet some becoming boldness I may »lsO; 
l’\e well deserv’d, nor will lu* now refuse. Dryden. 

Make their pupils repent Hie act ion, that tla-y mtiy 
correct wlint is constrained in it, till it be pcri'i-eti-u 
into ail habitual and Incoming cumuchh. Locke. 

With if. Bare. 

'I heir discourses are such ns lielong to thci*" age, 
llicir calling, and their breeding; such as are Inann- 
iny of I lieiu, and of lln ui only.- -J/ry/Uu. 
Becoming, n rbut ubs. That which become** 
nr suits; attribute. Bure. 

Sir, forgive me, 

Sima* my becomings kill me, w hen they lint 
Eye well to you. 

Shakcspcnr, A ntouy and Cleopatra, i. 3. 

As soon as the otlieiatr. g min’ster Iswui to retio 
the collect for the King, Burnet, among whose many 
g<MrtJ qualities selfeommnnd ami :i line M*iis»*ur lla* 
Incoming cuiniot la* reckoned, rose from his k rice*, 
Nile down* in his stall, and idlired some con- 
temptuous noises which disMirlH*d tin* devotions or 
the congregation.- Macaulay, History of Kiiyhrnl, 
eh. ix. 

Bec6m!nglj’. ndr. After a Ig'cmuing *>f 
priq>cr manner. 

So truly nnd fncomingly rellgloun. — J>r. II- 


Coiijcclura Cabal id ica, dedication. 

That she may fa* not only commendable far tu*' 
imioeenl purity of her heart, hut unblamable tor tut 1 
elegancy and disreney of her hand ; w hit'll usetn tnej', 
ns all things, not only lawfully, hut ex|>odiciitl.v, 
piously, and prudently, i»iiiNc*ii*ntidurily. mid arcom- 
1 iif fly. — Jeremy Taylor, Artificial uandsomciuss ■ 
I*. 71 . * . . 

Beoomlngneia. *. Attribute suggested by 
Jlcroming (suiting). 

Them is a natural bravery, excellency, and 
tug ness, in Home actions, and then* is a faustjnesHnii 
filthiness in othera. whethor we will or iiot.-V/«< 

well, Discourses, p. 127. 

Mor is the majesty of tho divine govcnim 
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gutter in Its extent, than the bwomingnriu hr roof 
b in ItH manner and form— Grew. 

Let ub live with the utmost regard to that lieauly 
and bceomingntss of virtue, which will make the 
rnu duet of A good Ghristiun lovely in tho eyes of id I 
that behold it. Muni/, Christmas Sermon. 

Beeripplt* v. a. Make limn*. 

Tin wo whom you hedwHrf nod In cripple by your 
poisonous mi*dieines.— JJr. II. More., Mystery of 
(JodliuesS, p. 277. 
aecudgel. r. a. Cudgel. 

You nliall see forth* or fifty stand together on the 
VnovoaiKh all ill a rowe, and their KkliineM thus In- 
cudgrflal and ls*b:isted every morning with a piteous 
pry.- 'Pirn's Store House. 8fi2-3. (Ord MS.) 

Bec&rl* p. a. Overlay with curls. 

In the bean compelled u gainst his will to practise 
winning nirs before the glass, or employ for whole 
hours all the thought withinside his noddle to he- 

5 K»wder and bei'urf the outside V Search, Freewill, 
yoreknowletlgc, ami Fatc,y. as. 

And sought to hide, his frulh-becurlnl head 
Low in the earth. 

Milton , Paraphrase oh Psalm 114. (Ord MS.) 

Bed. *. [A.S. J«/.J 
I. Somethin)' ninth* to sleep on. 

Lying not ereet, hut hollow, which is ill the making 
oft lie bcd\ or with the legs gathered up, which is iu 
the posture of the body, is the more wholesome. • 
Huron. 

Chi my knees 1 lieg. 

That you'll vouchsafe me, raiment, In it, and food. 

Shakes/war, Kimj Liar, ii. 4. 
Rigour now is gone to A*//, 

And advice with scrupulous head. 

Milton , Camus, 107. 

Thpse hoftScsthen were eaves, or homely sheds, 
With twining osiers fenc’d, and moss their b ids. 

bryden. 

Bring to hid. Deliver of a child. 

Ten months after Florimel hapfieii'd to wed. 

And was brought in n laudable manner to In'll. 

Prior. 

Marriage. ' 

(ieorge, 'lie eldrat son of this sceniid bid, was, 
after the ‘lentil of his father. b> i In* simrnlnr ear" 
and affection of his mother, well brought up.— Lord 
Clare niton. 

3. riot in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fahvr, if you tak" them 
out of teds. when they n i*o newly eoiiio up. and re- i 
move them into pot**, with heller earth .—tbioai. j 

4. Channel of :i river, or iiiiv hollow. | 

So high as heav'd I lie liimid hills, so low i 

Down sunk il hollow bottom, broad, and deep, j 

Capacious ted of wat era. 

Milton , Paradise Lost , vii. 2W. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treasure is ■ 
supposed to lie the ted of the Tilier. We may he J 
sure, when the Romans ln,\ under Hie apprehensions | 
of seeing their city sacked by a 1 inrlm runs enemy, ■ 
that they would take care to bestow such of tln-ir 
riches that way, as could best lieur the water.— j 
Aihlison. 1 

j. Place where anything is generated or rc- 
posited. 

See hoary Albula’s infected tide 
O’er tho warm bed of siuoaking sulphur glide. 

Adilison. 

•. Layer; stratum; body spread over an- 
other. 

1 si*e no rcaiion, lmt the surface of the laud should 
be as regular as that of tho water, in the first pro- 
duction of it ; and the strata, or bals within, lie as 
even.— T. Unmet, Theory of the Earth. 

Bed. v. a. 

1. Go to lied with; place in bed; make a 
partner of bed. 

They have married me : 

IU to the Tuscan wars, and never tail her. 

ShaWsjwar, All's well that, ends well . ii. 3. 
She wan publickly eont meted, slated ns a bride, 
aiid solemnly tedded ; and, after she was laid, Miixi- 
Indian's amhussadnurpiiL his leg.strlpt li.kcdto the 
knee, between the espt osiil sheets —Bacon, History 
<f the Feign if Henry 171. 

Them was a doubt ripiasl up, whether Arthur whs 
bedded with his lmly. - Ibid. 

Uo [JaeobJ had Nolemuly married Rachel, and 
ooddeil her. — llishop Patrick, Paraphrasis t.nd 
Commentaries oh the Old Testament, Hem sis, xxix. 
30. 

Sure Venue had never mpu bedded 
So lovely a beau and a or lie, 

Aa when Hcrvcy tho liaudNome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly U*poll. 

Anonymous Epigram, 

*• Sow- or plant in earth. 

Lay tho turf with tho grass aide downward, upon 
which j lay some of yonr best mould to bed your 
9/V5L “!f ^ your quick upon It.— Mortimer, 
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3. Lay in a place of rest or security. 

A Niiako teshlul himself under tho threshold of a 
country-house. Sir It. L’ Estrange. 

Bed. v. ii. Cohabit. 

If lie ho married end bed with his wife, and after- 
wards relapse, he may possibly fancy that she in- 
fected him.- Wiseman, Surgery. 

Bed&bble. r. a. Dtihhle. 

.Never so weary, never so in woo, 
bedabbled a itli the dew, mid torn w ith briars, 

1 can no further crawl, no further go, 

Shaki sjn ar , Midsauumr .Wight's Dream, Hi. 2. 
Bedigffle. v. a. Daggle ; bemire ; soil 
•dollies, by letting them reach the dirt in 
walking. It ure. 

The pure ermine had rntlier die than 1 m* hedaggled 
with tilth.- - Wudroephe , French a ml English (1 ram- 
mar, p. oil: Hi2«». 

liases fall low to the ground; they are also enlhsl 
"ie housing, from IiounnO, beiiagyled. — Richardson, 
Malt son Milton. 

Bed&re. v. it. Dan* ; defy. Hare . 

The eagle ... is enilHildmed 
With eyes iiitcntivo to In dare the sun. 

Ptele, Jhivid and Bethsabe. 
Bed&rk. v. a. Darken. Hare. 

Whan the blackc winter nighte. 

Without iiinoiii* «r stem? light. 

Bcderkcd hath the water st rondo. 

Ooivtr, Conftssio A mant is, i. 

Bed&rken. v. a. Darken. It tire. 

All thr.se Mowers in his garland wen* considered, 
when t Iris gloomy day of misfortune bcdarkincd 
hilll . — Bishop H octet , life, af Archbishop Williams, 
i. '*5. 

Bed&sh. v. a. Dash ; bemire by throwing 
dirt; bespatter; wet wilh throwing water. 
Hare. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

Told tlie slid story of my father's death, 

That all the staiuWs-by had wet tln-ir cheeks, 

Like trees In dash'd with rain. 

Shaki spear, Richard 111. i. 2. 
Bedaub, v. a. Hesincar; soil by overspread- 
ing with any viscous substance. 

A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse, 
l'ale, pale as ashes, nil bedaub'd in blood. 

Shate sjnar, Romeo andJtdut, iii. 2. 
Used Jiguratinfg. 

Parasites tedawb us with false encomiums.— 
Burton .tnnfoioy of Melancholy, Ii. 121. 

Kv cry l ii ode nit e mail is tediintenl with these goodly 
li:il>iliii*ii*iit ■< of Ariiiiiiiiiuisiii, Popery, and wlmt not. 
liisho/i Moiiutnyu, Apjieal to Casar, p. 130. 
Bedazzle, c. a. Dazzle. 

My mistaken eyes, 

That have liern so In dazzled by the sun, 

'l bat »*\ery thing l I<*»k on sccmeth green. 

Shate sjnar, Taming of the Shrew, iv. ft. 
Bcdcandle. s. Candle for going to lied by. 
The proprietor of I lie house cowered over a ted- 
cnmHrixivi a furtive tea-pot ill the back drawing- 
room. Tnaeteray, The Ncwanms. 

Bedchamber, s. Chamber appropriated to 
re>t. 

They wen* brought to the king, abiding them in 
his b,d-rhanibt /•.- Sir J . llay ward. 

lie was imu one of the bedchamber to the prince. 
Lord Cion m/oii. 

headers who take an interest in the progress of 
civilisation and of I he useful arts will lie grateful to 
the humble topographer who has recorded these 
tacts, and will perhaps wish that historians of far 
burlier pri'lensiniwlisiilaoiiictiiiies sp'.urd a few pages 
Irom mdiiary evolutions and polilieal intrigues, lor 
the purposeof letting us know liovv the parlouraand 
Indcliaudn rs of our ancestors looked. -Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. iii. 

Bedclothes, s. ('overlets spread over a bed. 
For lie will be swine drunk, and, in his sleep, he 
does liltlc harm, save t»i his In del at lies atmiil him. ■ 
ShaUsiMar, Alt's will that ends in II. iv. 3. 

Bedded, part. aitj. Occurring as a bed or 
layer. 

Oil each side of the llrm and valuable st«*ue is a 
great- l hiekiiess of rotten until ite and gravel; but 
further east, tin* granite is ivpla.'ed by a variety of 
iinniKtoiu: mid clieriy ipiarl/.iit: a biddtd rock, 
extremely tough iu Ibis locality, -and tHrnaionally 
then* iMTiirs an exeiviliugly hard quartzite, passing 
into a eonglomenite, apparently of old dale, occa- 
sionally lelsputhic by veins*.— Anstcd, The Channel 
Islands, p. 271. 

Bidding. 9. Materials of a bed ; k*d. 

There be no imiswhciV meet bedding niHybe had; 
so that his mantle serves Imu llieii for a bed.— 

First, with assiduous can* fmm winU-r ket>p. 

Well rother'd iu the stalls, thy tender ahii*p; 

Then spreHil with straw the t'Ciiding of tnv fold, 
WUU furu beneath, to feud the bitter cold, bryden. 
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! Bedeld. v. a. Deaden. Hare. 

Then* are others that are heticadnl mid stupefied 
as to their morals, and then they 1 <»m* that natural 
shame that belongs to a nmi.—HalliveU, Me.lam- 
pmutea, p. 1. 

Bedeck, v. a. Dock. 

Thou sliam’st Ihy Nhnpe, thy love, thy wit, 

Anil usest none in that true use indeed, 

Which sliould bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit. 

S/takespea r, Romeo and Juliet, iii. 3. 

Female it seems, 

Thnt so bedeck'd, ornate, mid gay, 

Comes this way. Milton, Samson Agonistcs, 712. 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd 1 stood, 

And writ my victory with my enemy's blood. 

Norris. 

Now Ceres, iu her prime, 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddiest ftvight hrderkt. 

( J. PhilijtS . 

: Btaekouse. s. [A.S. bed hits.] House for 

1 prayer. Ohsutt /^ or applied only to cer- 
tain indiritlual buildings, gniersilly ancient. 

The bedi lomse [ iii Stmn’ford i was founded in Urn 
fonrtmiih n ntury, and is a very curious and in- 
teresting building. - Monatt , bt lunations tf the 
(. aunties of Engla ml. 

Bedell, s. [Liit. baldlus .] Higher kind of 
beadle. 

The academical luuclioiiHries, divillcd ls*tww‘ii re- 
verence Ibr tin* King and revenuee for the law, 
were in great di.st rc-s, Messi ngera were ilesjsitehra 
in all basic In the |)ukc of Albemarle, who had suc- 
ceeded Monimnith as Chancellor or the L'niversitv. 
He wius requested to rejip'si ul tin* uuitter properly 
to the Jving. Meanwhile the registrar and bedells 
waited on Francis, and infnrmed him tliat, if lit* 
would take the oaths aecorduig to law, he should 
instantly in? admitted. Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, eh. viii. 

Bedew, v. a. Moisten gently (as with the 
fall of dew). 

Ix t all the ti*ara that should Indew tnv hearse. 

He drojis of halm to sanctity tli.v head. ‘ 

Shakes/mi r, Henry IV. part II. iv. I. 

Tin; countess received n letter from him. v» here- 
unto all I he while she was writing her answer, she 
biih wed the paper with her tears. Sir II. Wotton. 

What slender youth, ted* w'd with liquid odours. 
Courts thee on roses, in some pleasant ravel' 

Mdton . Translation of Mortice i. 5. 

Halm from a silver laix distiU'il armmil, 

Shall nil bnhio the roots, and scent the saensl 
ground. beydcH. 

Ine bulbous end of tlu* tongue is divided by a 
transverse curved gnu a* into n shorter upper and 
a longer lower lobe, resembling the prehensile part 
of the elephant's protaiseis; til" surface is Imely 
rugous, and bnleind by adhesive secretion. Be- 
tween the l mill and tin- base tlu: glossoh.val sheath 
]s immediately .surrounded by tibroiis. degenerating 
into lax elastic, tissue, covered by the lingual skin, 
which is 'brown into einular ruga* or rings, in tho 
contracted stale. — Owen, Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

Bodtwy. aitj. Moist with dew. Hare. 

I kirk night, from her (mb wy wings, 

Drops silence t o t lie eyes of all. 

Brewer, Lingua, v. 10. 

Bedfellow, s. One who lies iu the suiue bed. 

Why doth the crown lie then* upon his pillow. 
Being so troublesome a htdjelluw) 

Shaki sjnar, Henry IV. Part II. iv. 4. 

A man would us soon choose him for his bedfellow 
as his playfellow. Sir II. L' Estrange. 

What charming bedJUhnes and companions for 
life men choose out of such women I— Addison. 

It was he who dn*sscd up for me a hag tliat nightly 
sate upon my pillow -a sun* bedji How. when my 
aunt, or my maid was flir from me. Lamb, Essays if 
Eha, Witches and other Night Fears. 

Bedhanglngz. s. Curtains ; stuff fit for 
curtains. 

The story of the prodigal, or tho German hunting 
in water-work, is worth a thousand of theso bod* 
hangings.- Shakcspcar, Henry IV. Part II. iv. 4. 
Bedigtat. v. a. Deck ; adorn ; dress. See 
Dight and Deck. Hare. 

Nearer to 1‘ha‘bus, uion: I am bedight 
With Ilia fair rays. 

4 „ 1>r \ IL More ' Sn W tf flte Soul , ii. 1, 2. 

A maiden Am* baiight he ant to love ; 

The maiden tine bedight his love retains. 

And for the village he forsakes the plains. Gay. 

Bedim, v. a. Make dim. 

U»t clouds bedim my face, break in mine eye. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astroahet amt Stdla. 

1 have oalimm'd 

The noontide sun, call'd forth tho mutinous winds, 
And 'twixt the green sea and tho azur'd vault 
Set roaring war. Shakespear, Tempest, v. 1. 

Bedirt. v. a. Overlay with dirt Hare. 

How sluill a sinner bo asluftned to see himself 
before the Lord of all. naked of good works, Imlirted 
and deAled with abominable and horrid crimes!: - 
Jeremy Taylor, Contemplations, 08. (Ord MS.) 
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SedlsmaL ». a . Make dismal. Rare, 

lift un see your next number not only bnlismalled 
with broad black lines, death's heads, and cross 
mnrrow-lN but sowed with black thread! — 
Student, li. 25U, 

Bedizen, v. a. Overdo with dizening. See 
Dizen. 

The name hnti zon'd by the pedant muse, 

The placo of feme ami elegy supplies. 

Huntley, Pa roily of dray's Flegy. 

Bedlam, it, [Bethlehem : name of a religious 
house in London, converted afterwards into 
a hospital for the mad and lunatic.] 

1 . Madhouse ; place appointed for the cure 
of lunacy ; madness itself. 

They should have provided ail hundred bedlams 
to entertain pious, zealous, and outrageous puritans, 
who have lost their wits and senses.— Spelman, His- 
tory of Sacrilege, eh. vi. 

Fiery wits love to we all in ron fusion and com- 
bustion, and think nothing eloquent or handsome 
but whnt is minted in the India m of their raws — 
Waterhouse, Apology for learning, p. 2.V : 105.1. 

2. Madman; lunatic; inhabitant of bedlam. 

Let's follow the old earl, nml got the Indium 
To lead him when* lie would; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing. 

• Shnkespqtr, King Tsar, iii. 7. 

Unde stoutly withstood the foresaid Itcda, proving 
him forthwith to lx* but a bedlam — World of Won- 
dors, p.243: 1«0S. 

Bedlam. ndj. Belonging to a madhouse ; lit 
for a madhouse ; mad. 

Tbe eountry gives nn* proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who. with ronrimr voices. 

Strike in their numb'd and mortify d bare arms. 
I’ins, wooden pricks. Shah-spear, King Tsar, ii. 3. 

They accounted them hull am fools, who did not 
Mievo that the drunkenness of the (Jemian people 
was the true foundation and establishment of so 
many famous republics ns wero now ju*en among 


BELT 

Drench; soak; saturate! 


BEEC 


Bedr&nok. v. a. 

with moisture. 

Far off from the mind of llolingbroko | 

11 is, such crimson tempest should hetlrcnch 
Thu fresh green hip of fair king Richard’s land. 

Shakespear, Kir hat'd If. iii. 3. 
Bedrlbble. v. a. Cover with dribble. Bare, j 
And now this wliclpe of theirs fail ribblcs their 
nshi'H. - - Hishop Half, Honour of mar rod CUrgy,\ 
vili. (Onl MS.) I 

Bedrid, tuff. [A.S. he dr ala - confined toi 
bed.] Confined to l>od by age or sickness, 

Norway, unde of young Fori minus, 

W ho, iui)>otont and bnlrid, scareely ln*ara “ 

Of this, his nephew’s purjHiKo. 

Shah spear , Hamlet , i. 2. 
Now, ns a myriad 

Of ants durst th’ emperors lnv'il snake invade; 

The rmwlitig galleys, sea gulls, finny ehips, 

Might brave our pinnaces, now bed rut ships. 

Bonne, poems, p. 1 to. 
Hanging old men, wlio were bnlrid, breaust! . . 
would not discover when* I heir money was.-- Lord 
Clarendon. ] 

Infirm persons, when they come to Is* so weak ns ! 
to In* llxisl to their beds, bold out many years; some j 
have lain Ltd rid twenty jours. • Ray. | 

Bedridden, ndj. Cal achrestic- for Bedrid, 
which is not u partic iplc. 

While some persons accused William of lm*aking . 
In* House of Austria, others accused him 


wool, chests, ctippuhnards, and other moveables.-. 

I Time's Store Jltmse, 7n 8. (Ord MH.) 

Stdtlme. x. Hour of rest ; sleeping-time. 

What masks, what dances sliall wn have, 

To wear away this long nge of three hours, 

Uetwwn nnr after-niipjier and tndtimet 

Shah-spear, Midsummer Sight's Dream, v | 

After evening repasts, till bedtime their thought** 
will lie best taken Up in tlm easy grotuidrtif religion 
-Milton, Tractate ou Mural wn. ™' 

The scouring dnmkard, if ho dm* not fight 
Before his bedtime , takes no rest that night. 

l)ry den 

Beduok. v. a. Duck; put under water 

1 Rare. 

The vnrlet saw. when to the flood he came, 
llow without stou or slay lie bendy lept, 

And deepo himself beduehtl in thu samu. 

Sp-nser, Faerie Queen, ii. (j t .y 

Beduke. v. a. Make ti duke of. Jocular. 

•lames Bridges nnd the Dean had long been friend* ■ 
James is bnluhit\ of course their friendship <>in| !li ' 

Swift . 

Bedung. v. a. Dung ; manure. Rare. 

Leaving all Imt his [Uoliath’s] head to 
on rlli, which had lately shaken at his terrour - 
ltishop Halt, Cases of Conseiener, ii, 2. 


faith with tin* 

of interfering unjustly in the internal affairs of - 

SpHiii. In l lu* most iiigeiiioiisaud humorous political Bed ward. tide. 
sat ire extant in our liingunge, Arhulluiot's History , 
of John Hull, England and Holland are lypilled by 
a clothier and a lincinlnijicr, who take upon lliem- 
solvt*s to settle the estate of a bet! ridden old gentle- 
man in their iicighbourluKsl. - - Macaulay, History 
>f gland, eli. xxiv. 


B 6 drlte. ft. Privilege of f lie marriage lied. 
Whose vow's are. that no /nitrite shall la* paid 
Till Hymen's torch bo lighted. 

them.' Translation of Unreal ini, n. fit : UVirt. " Shaki-spear, Tempest, iv.l. 

This which follows is plain bciltam stuff; this is Bedroom. X. HcdehainlKT. I 

* l ‘ KioU i n u ,H * ( l~ Hilton, Apology for So late ns the year 1 IW 3 the gentlemen of t lie retiuun 

tfwirt fywinr iM. ... of the Earl of Pari isle wen*, in the city iff Moscow, 

„ J! r!. ^ 1 # rt thn,s| iuU) A single tmlroom. and were told that, if 

of thee; blessing to the rntion.il, dll me; cursing to .ij.j .... .......s.. i (un .|i„. r <|. ( . v wonlil lw in 

th, Mini* brutb.li part n( the.-- II, mm, ml. Str ■ ,)f l m ! , w ,liu..unTliy nits. Jlaraulay, llis- 

MfiM.p.SlI. tory of England, c*h. xxiii. 

Bidlamlte. *. Occupant of bedlam; mad- Bedr6p . ,, Lrt )lro ,, s fllll ()n !ln j. th ; n „ ; 

"The nun* cnt,n like , frmtfek Ml.mil,. ■»* ''}<!' ff*'* «' r ' l ".*Kj »Ug kl ‘*- 

11 Jon son. New Inn, argument. ln rlothw 1,1,wk '* n\\ with tears. 

If wild ambition in thy bosom roimi. v ... .. t ha net r, knights Tale. 

Alas ! thou Insist 'st th.v so I ter sense in vain ; ** tbickswarm «1 once l ne sod 

In these poor hef/lnmit*sthv'*o\T survey, Bedmpt with IiIiknI of 

Thvself less iimrM*eiitlv mad than they. Fitzgerald . ,, , . . Mdfon, i nradise l/w, x. BlO. 

lladth, Hmithn pnnn-iiil,iul.,ltlH>niln.ifthi.! ...fhirhb'nhvm* !rtn-ni.i» a ranrn mipply i 
city of wicked Miami!.*, h, could nut hnv, tnk,n a | J,, V iV' ri '*' 11 *" i i i ,, ,. 

more effectual method to do it than by such nn en - 1 ^ 1( ‘ yvlh'W carp, in scales Imlropl with gold. 1 ope. 

snaring largejw.— Burke, Vindication of Natural Bedrown. v. a. Drown. Rare. 

Society. ^ . ... .! Who hath bedrown'd the world with hlowil about. 


Btdmaker. s. Person who nuiki*s beds and 
cleans chambers. 

I whs deeply in love with my bed maker, upon which , 
I whs rusticatisl for ever— Spectator. \ 

AVIieii the peaettek vein rises, I stmt a ( Sent lemnn [ 
Commoner. In graver moments, I pnHsssl Mnster | 
of Arts, ludeerl I do not think I nm much unlike I 
that n^peetnhle character. I have seen your dim- 


Hudson. Judith, Nil. (Onl MS.) 
Bedside, s. Side of the bed. 

IdLsl night lie plaid his horrid game ngen. 

Came to my Imt-side at tin* full of midnight. 

Ami in his hand that fatall bur full cup. 

Middleton , The Witch, ii. 2. 
When T was thus dressed, 1 was carried to u hill- 
side. ■ Taller , no. 15. 


eyed vergers, and Ijcd-makers in spectacles, drop a R j; riataff „ \Vnf»#ln»i i,tn «tnpb •mnlontlv mi ! 
tow or a curtsy, as 1 pass, wisely mistHkiiig me for ® , •taff. ‘ l11 l ,ll | • dnutlltl) Oil j 

something of the sort. I go about in black, which J tilt? Sides of til,' U*(lstcad to keep the Clothes 
favours the notion. Only in (Christ Church reverend { from slil)l)ill« r 

Jatesstas?.* “**-* 

Bedstead, s. Frame oil which the bod is 
plartHl. 

Chinmies with scnni rojecting smoke ; 

St(s»ls, tables, chairs, and bcdstmds broke. Swift. 

Bedatraw. 

1. Straw laid under n Im'iI to make it soft. 

Fleas bns*d principally of straw or mills, where 
then* Iib.Ui Iss-n ii little moixtiiiv; or the cluiiuber 
or tmlsl raw kepi close, anil not nireil.- -Bar on. 


s. Bedfellow ; one who partakes 
of the same lied. 

Had I so good (X'casinn to lie long 
As you, Prince Paris, nought but hcav'nly business 
Should rob my bctlmiih of my cnmpniiy. 

Shah-sjsae, Troilusuud Cressida, iv. 1. 

Beddte. r. a. Make to dote. Rare. 

To tmlnte tin's qiureiu* was their intmt. 

Chaucer, Tsgend of Higsiphile and Malm, ISO. J 


B&dpoat. s. Post at the trorner of a bed, \ 2. Plant of the genus (valium so called. 

which supports the canopy. 

I mmi* tin* next day pn*;mml, and yilaced her in a 
clear light, her ln-nd leaning to a Inilptst, another 
standing behind, holding it steady.— Wiseman, I 
Surgery. 

Bftdpresser. s. Heavy lazy fellow. 

This sanguine coward, this halprcssir. tlds horse- 
back breaker, this liugo hill of flesh. -Ay<afa*»tYir. 

Jit nry IV. Part I. ii. 4. 1 ' 

Bedrtf vie. v. a. 


Draggle; soil the clothes, 


(talium veruiu, petit niiiiret, Fr., is called hal- 
straw, being unn among a variety of odoriferous 
herbs, which wero formerly uwsl to strew Usls 
with. Ijoudun, Kiieyelopwdia of Plants, p. U3. 

Bedawerver. s. One who is false to the 
bed ; ont» who ranges or swerves from one 
Ik.mI to another. 

She's it bedsieerrrr, even ns lmd ns thoso 
Tie widest- titles to. 


If they will fall a flunking mid gronning intaler- 
Holy, and npncnr in the Ntreets.us some hiive dune 
soundly In-dmignl with eiiluiniiy ami lilt Ii ; siu*h 
may make some |»eop!e Isdieve miy Romish U*m>is as 
revelations from Hod. Puller, Motti ration of the 
Church of England, p. ISO. * 

Toward lx'd. 

Jn hi*nrt 

As merry, ns ulien our nuptinl-dny wns done, 

Amt tapers burnt to hnlward. 

ShakespcarFCoriidanvs, i. ti. 

Naked bierly Iwing Isided in tlx* whey of milke 
with the leaves of sorrcll, marigold, nud scabious, it 
uueucJicth thirst, mid cooleth the lustt of theen- 
llainnl liver, being druiiku llrst in the morning and 
last to hul ward, i it rani. Hi rtml, p. (HI. (( Ird MS.) 

Bedworf. r. a. Make dwarfish ; hinder in 
growth; stunt. Bart. 

’Tis sbrinkiug. iml cb.se weaving, tluit lmth llius 
lu mind ami boily b.ilb tudicnrfed us. Ihmuf. 

llioso whom you hulirnrf ami bccripple by your 
poisonous medicines. Itr. II. More, Mysttry i if 
Hod li mss, p. 277. 

Bedwork. s. Work dime in lu*il ; work ]ht- 
iornu'd without toil of the hands. 

The >1 ill and incnlul jiarts, 

Tlinl do contrive bow uiaii.v liamli shall «| like, 

\\ In n liiness call tin-in mi, amt know, by meiiMirc 
Of their f»l»MTvant (nil. 1 lit* eiiemy 's weight ; 

AVhy this hatli not a liiigi-r’s dignil v: 

They call this hidmu'k. uianiM ry, closet war. 

Shah spi a r. Trod us and Crtssidtt, i. S. 

Bedye. r. a. Dye ; stain ; colour. Rare. 

Fniro gisldesse, lav Hint furious fill nsyde, 

Till I of wnrres and bhsidy Mars doe sing. 

Ami Briton Acids with Sarn/.iu blood bedyde. 

Sp> user. Faerie Queen, i. 11, 7. 

Bee. s. [A.S. bio mid brute.] Insect of 
the genus Apis. 

So work the honey bees. 

Creatures tlinl, by a ruling nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 

Shakes/iear, Henry V. i. 2. 

A company of poor Insects, whereof some an* lues, 
delighted with flowers and their sweetness; utliers 
Isflles, delighted with other viands,— Locke. 

Bee-eater, x. Bird that cats bees (Me raps 
A piaster). 

England seems to lie the extreme region to the 
north of this bei-eater Naturalist's library, 
Itirth of Africa. 

Bee-garden, s. Place to set hives of bees in. 

A convenient and necessary placo wight to 1# 
made choice of, lor your apiary, or bee-garden.-^ 
Mortimer , Hushaiulry. 

Bee-muter. x. One who keeps bees. 

They that aro bee-masters, and liavc not ran? 
enough of them, must not expert to reap any ron- 
Niderablo advantage by them. — Mortimer, Hus- 
bandry. 

Beeck. x. 

Fugus. 

black v 


That vulgnrs give the 

Shakvspear, Winter's Talc, ii. 1. 

x. Ticking of a bed. 


fhngn 


by suffering them, in walking, to reach the B 6dttck t 

, Even liko to lH'si<*Ilge(i iwople, that began hut Befcoby. adj. 

Igor Patty Blount, no more bo aoen coldly in their ownc defence, not empf 

MiwW in my walka so green. Swift. their means, but sparing their Udticks, 
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[A.S. hece.] Tree of the genus 

as the threat, thick with fwceh it 

Nor is that sprightly wihlncsa in their notes, 
Which, eh*ar and vigorous, warblos from 

Betoken, adj. Consisting of the wood of 
the ImhtIi ; belonging to the IkwIi. 

With diligeiKN) he’ll servo un when we dine, 


And in plain harhen vessels till our wine. , 

trevs. Translation ifJumial t Satire xu 

a i J! Iw^w.b Amiia. 


Abounding in beech trees. 


coldly in their owno defence’ not employing ail From whoso vast fweehy lurks * rumour 

irAx, tuilus of, sounds. Drayton, Pulyolbiun, xix. 7U. IWUJIdJ 



B E R F 

Beef. *. [Fr. btruf . :] 
j flesh ot black nit tli 1 propurod for food. 

What say yon to a piece of Arv/and mustard ? 

' Shakes /war, Tinning of tin- Shrew . iv. It. 

'flip of roasted /**/ fulling mi birds will ImlsIo 
( hl'Ml— Swift. 

2. ()x, bull, or row, considrml us tit for food: 
(ill this Miiwc! it lias the plural buvts). 

Tinware the beasts which ye shall cat; ihvlntf, 
the sins*]), mill tins goat. - Drub running, xiv. 4. 
Tr. of 157*. . , , „ 

A pound of man s flesh. Inkcn from a limn, 

Js not so i*>t imnl ilf, profitable neither, 

As ili-Hli of limit oils, hr, fa, or irmils. 

Slink, -x/n in*. M, reliant of Venice, I. 3. 

There whs liot any • , :t|it:iin 1ml had credit for 
more vieliinlH than we spent then*: and yet they 
had of mo fifty bevvis among 1 hem. Sir HI link bjh, 

A put'*/ It . , , . . _ _ . . 

One way, n ImuiiI select IVmn forage drives 
A herd o throw*, fair oven. and fair kine. 

Mitfnu. paradise Lost, xi. IH7. 

On hides of twrrex, ls*fore the palace ^ate, 

Siul spoils of luxury ! I he suitors sal'*. Pop,'. 

A tliird | exi»eriniciil 1 to try whether inserts will 
lie hreij in a turf'* bladder so rinse lliat no passage 
Is* left for any flyblows.- Hay, t ’urn s/umdi un , 
Utti r of Mr. Uldenhurgh. p. 07. 

/frvivtf, nl histoueh.at once to jelly turn. 

And the huge hour is shrunk into an nru. 

1*0/1, >, flu ueiud. 

Beef. ddj. Consisting of the flesh of tlw ox 
or cow. 

If you are employed in market iiijr, do not accent 
of a irvat of a huf steak and a pot of ale from tin* 
Iml filer. Swift. 

Beef-brained. <n(j. Nearly tlu* Kume sis 
bivf-wittdH. 

1 grant that I he most h, ef-hrm nett sensualist is 
wise eunuch In see small moles in n| hers .-- Turku rs, 
Cmr of Misprision, ill. i< ird M S.J 

Beef-eater, s. [Fr. bttjfrtirr ■--- one wlio 
guards the royal bullet.] Yeoman of the 
guard. ('atarhn stir. 

Chari however. had. a few uioulhs after his re- i 
sto|-:d i< >n iifL'uu to form a small standimr army. Il«* j 
felt Mint . wit hunt some inter protection than that 1 
of the trainbands and ImjiaLr*. his palace and 
person would hardly he seeure. in the vicinity of a 
gnat city swarming with warlike l-’iflli Monarchy 
men wlui had just hern dislianded. Macaulay, His- 
tory of Ii nul-nnl, eh. ili. 

Beef-Witted, udj. J)ull ; stupid ; lienvv- 
licadcd. 

Tin hi lrioiiLTel, hetf-wif/td lonl! • Shak, sju ar, , 
Trod tin mill 1 Vi «a'dn. ii. |. j 

Beehive. *. (.’use, or box, in nhirh boos arc * ' 
ki'l't. 

Drones surk not eagles' blond, hut roll tw, hir,s. 

Shakis/uar, 11, urn I t. Port II. iv. 1. 

I lliul, in the s.-lioiil of nature, no heller enddeui 
Ilf tllis eiiiimieud'ihle resie nation Ilf oill'seWes to 
pllhliek MTV its*, than tile huliir,-. Whttto.'k , Mnn- 
UiTM off hr I'aiglixh. p. :t7.*i. 

linliivix, in ditlemit places, are of very different 
iniiieriak The in<st usual form of them, however, 
is ennie and he||-fasli'oiied: and the enniliion mnlc- 
riiiNof which they an; made are iwi-tcd osiers or 
si mw nieely matted t«. gel her. and made into a sort 
of I liiek ioi'Um, bound round with osier InrL- lh,s, j 
f'/irlojuitlitt. 

Beeld. x. [A.S. bt/hf] lVotcctiou ; refuge. 

This breast, this bosom soft, shall he thy tmU 
’tiainsl storms of arrows. 

Fairfax', Translation of Tasso, xvi. ID. 
The Haunt inir Hon rs our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wii's maun shield, 
Hullliou. Iieiicnlli the random to, 1,1 
O' el ml or dune. 

Adorns the liistie stihhle Held, 

1‘iismi, a la lie. 

JUtni'i , Too Moimtiihi Pais/f. 

Acer. x. [A.S. /wr.] Liquor made by fer- 
tuenliug a wort, of barley, and flavouring 
\iilh bops. 

Here's n lint of good double leer. neighbour: 
drink.- Shnlis/u-ne. I,, urn I /. Part It. ii. 3. 

I’iiI thi'iii altogether. ihe,\ will scarce 
Serve to l»eg single t, f ,r in. 

ltvamnont owl Fletcher , Captain, ii. 3. 

Flow. Welded ! How, like thine ins]iiver t„ eg ; 
rim’ stale, not ripe ; iho’ thin, yet never clear i 
So Nvvts'tly mawkish, ami m* sm’iNithly dvill ; 

Heady, not strong ; and foaming, iho’ not hill. 

, . Po/w. 

Beerbarrel. x. Barrel which holds lieer. 

Why, of that loam, whereto he was converted, 
aught they not stop u htrr-harr, 1 1 Shokcsinar, 
It mulct, v. I. 

Befcrdrlnker. x. Drinker of l>cor. 

While the twer-drinker*. chiclly men in Aiatlau 
Jackets and smock frocks, kept their eyelids down. 

■ -SiJom Marnt-r. eh. vi. 
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Se6rbouse. x. Old term for alehouse. [ 

What woman (even among the droonken Al- 

maiues) in ftiilTrcd to follow her hushai^l into lln* Befdll. V. it. [A.S. bijimllnuA I f :i ]>ikm 
idflitiusc or ticvrhoiisc f —Ciascuiyuc, DlIuo(c Dot,., I ,, .v.,! 

iiikiictu : 157(1. 1 ”• 

llioii asked an envious man, that was very mi- I, 


vision of meat.- Pun, Corrm/umdcurp, l*tt, r of hr, 
Liuh-r, p. tkl. 

K*U til. 


for Drunkards'. 1570. 

Beery, utij. Induced by Inht ; maudlin. ’ 

There was a fair proportion of kindness in Have- 
loo; 1ml it wns of ntnt.ru and bungling soil. -Silas 
Mur ner, eh. ix. 

Beestings, also Blostlng and Be6stnlng. x. 

[A.S. bi/xt.] First milk given by a cow 
after calving. | 

•So may the first of all our fells Im* thine, i 

' And lailli 1 lie bcvslniny of our goats ami kine. I 

It. Jmisnti, Mas, /ms. ' 

And twin* lies ides, her hits/ hips never fail | 

To stmv the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryd, n. 

Beeswing, s. (iauzv film, like the wing of 
:t bee, in port wine, indicative of age. 

Ilo held it up to tile lighl, ami eyed the twrxwiuy 
with llu.* air of a connoisseur — which ho was. - 
Admit nrrs of a prindr Pit /of. 

Beet. x. Plant of the genus Beta. 

/•'it roots are npially valunlilc as n ciiliunry and 
.igrieultiiRil produetiou. — Jjatdon, I'lnrgcto/ia-iha of 
Plants, p. lust. 

BecUe. x. [from A.S. bito/n.] Insect distill- ' jsdtall, 
giii^hed by having bard eases or sheaths, | j| ;i 
under which it. folds its wings. j 

Till* poor tufftr that we tivad upon, ; 

In enr|i>ii':il Millr ranee liuds a pang :ls great, | 

As when a giant dies. j 

Shah, s/uar, Mra sure for Ve/wov, iii, I. j 
Others come sharp of sight, and too provident for 1 
that which eniuvnied their own inteivM, hut as 
blind as h,ttf,s in fnreM-eiiig this greal and (.'omiiiou 
danger. KuotUs. Jlistorn of tl'o Turks. , 

\ grot there was with Injury mess o'ergrown, j 
The clasping ivies up I lie ruins creep, I 

And I here tin* hat and drowsy Otrtlr sleep, flarfh. i 
The hill terllies and tu-tths are such iiimn-mus j 
tribes, that 1 believe, in our own native country 
alone, the s|Mries of each kind may amount to out; 


what harm lmd tnfatfen unto hitn. or what gn.nl ]i;<.| 
hifdtci unto anot her iii.'mi \ - If. aim, Ap.,pht to 
No man can certainly conclude Owl's |..ve , r 
hatnsl to any penjon, from what tnfatix him in t Ii.-. 
world. .1 roliOishop Tdtolmn. 
b. Used of ill, 

lift me know 

The word that may tufill me in this cns»*. 

Sliiifii-s/Mur, M,dsum,in‘r‘.\i'dit's Drnuu, i. I, 
other doubt possesses me, lest harm 
Jit fall t la -e, sever'd from me. 

Milfoil, Paradise Lost, ix. 

This venerable person, who probably Ir-ard ".r 
Saviour's propiiecy of the destruction of .lerusalem, 
drew ins einiurvg:it ion out of those uiiparallele.l e.i- 
lamities which t»ftt ft j> eoiiiilrviiieM. — Addison. 
Difrnrr oft hr Phris! ia „ Itrfit/ioii. 

This disgrace has h,falh,i them, not Imtjuiso they 
deserved it . hut because tin- |m>plc love now Aim# - 
/</., Fn , tuiht, r. 

With to h“fore the person. 

Swiie gjs-at miseliief hath hffallcii 
To that meek mail. M>Uo,i. Paradise lt>s(, xi. 15V. 
r. //. 

ippen ; route to p:tss. 
lint since the alf'iirs of uu-n are si ill uncertain, 
Let's iv. is. .ii with tlu* w.uM Hint mav tujatt. 

Sit ikispmr. lid ins t a-Mir, v. 1. 


hundred and lifly, or more. Unit. 
teetle. .v. [from A.S. /;///#•/.] Heavy mullet, ' 
or wooden hammer, with which wedjres lire 1 
driven and pavements rammed. j 

If I do. iilip ni" with a three-man bo. tic. Shake - 
x/uar, II, „rn / 1\ Part 11. i. 2. ! 

When. I iv I lie help, .f wedges and lu-flhx, an image 
is i lelt mit of the trunk of some well-grown tree, i 
> el, after nil the skill of nrtilieers to set forth such a 1 
divine block, it cannot, one moment. secure itself; 
fi-.uu being eaten by worms, or deliled by birds, or| 
cut in pieces by axes, - tlix/mp Sfi/lilhjJt, t f. 

Beetle. /*.;/. Jut out ; litin^ over. 


1 have reveaLd 
The discord which tnf, -7, and war m Jiravcti 
Among the angeliek jiowers. 

Milton, Paradise List, vi, n;c,. 

A Jb-comt-; bi> tin- st; i.e or ninditiim : (will. 
"/)■ 

Dome the favour to ililate at rull 
What hath tnfatt'n of them, and thee, till now. 

Jslnda s/u or, ( '"in, tin of Jlrrors, i. I. 
Befit, p. ft. Suit; lie -uiituhle to. 

lllind is his love, and lx-M L tits the dark - . 

\iia!.,x/„ar, Hmum mot Juliet, ii. 1, 

Out of my sight, llu u s.-rp. ul I that name Ih-m 
Jh fits thee, with him leagu'd ; thysi-lf as false. 

M '('in. Parodist Lost, x. M17. 
T w ill bring you when- sin- sits. 

Clad in spl- ndoiir, as tnjits 

Iter deity. A/., Arcadts, *il a 

Thou, vv hat tnjits W\o mw lord mayor, 

Art anxiously impiisitive l-i know. * Dr ip tea. 

As the raven liin.s> :, ‘ vva-. ImarM* that aimouneed 

the fatal eutranee of Duu.-an, so the of Iho 

p.isln:."ii on this day is light, airy, confident, and he- 
Jithun, me l hat hringethgvmd tidings. Lamb, Essays 
of Mia, l ab uf in, Vf Day. 


What if it tempt >»« toward 1 he th sal, my lord ? j Befoam. r. n. (\iver with foam, 
r oHn-dnv-id .. Ismuni.t ot jhecl.t, ■ Al 1:|h1 , |„. dropping wings. h,f„„,fd all o'er, 

lint b, ittiso er Ills hast* into the m-.i r , WiU, H.unrv heaviness tl, ir nnster bore. 


Or 

That 


Shah, x/uar, llaml, f, i. I. , Jjisdi n, Trartsl i tom of Odd's M, t iinorphoStX, iv. 

O v orhanjrinp: eyebrow. ; Befool, r. a. Infatuate; fool; deprive of 
uiidcrstiiudiujr ; lead into error. 


Beotlobrow. x. 

He had a h- , th-brow, 

A down-look, middle stature, with black hair. 


Pastor Fido, p. 175. 

JTc with the thick black locks, will it be? With 
the bun*, as himself calls it. or black honr's-licnd. lit 
|o bo ‘shaken 1 as a senatorial portent: Through 
whose sliai-g i v/ji./^-/o , .*ies.andiS'Ugh-he\\ n. seamed, 
carhiuieled face, there look natural uglinesH, Miiall- 
pox. incoiitiuenee. bankruptcy, and binning lire of 
genius : like comet -lire glaring fuliginous tlio.iiub 
murkiest eon fusions V It is Hnbriel ll.more Ki«|uetli 
de Mirnbeau, the vv.ujd-eom|N<!ler ; mar. /uling dr- 

I iuty of Aix! A to the Itaroness d«* Stae., 

u* steps proudly along, though looked at askance 
here: aim shakes his black chevriure, or lion's- 
mane: its if prophetic of great deeds. Carlyle, 
French lit volution, pt. i. U iv. eh. iv. 

Befetlebrowed. atlj. Having overhangiii£ 
eyebrows. 

Jit was hitth -br>‘ wed and baberlyppnl also. 

Liiia/am.’i , Vision of Purs plow man, 
A hrttlt-bnan,) Milieu face makes a palaee as 
sinoaky as an irish hut. Jlmr, //, L,tt,rs. ii. 25. 
Kmiiiire for 1 lie fn • ft, -brow , ,/ eril iek, Ac. Swift. 

Beetleheaded, atlj. Having a head like the 
head of a wooden licctle. 

A whon-soii. In; th -hnuh d, llnp-«ir‘d knave. 

Shak, s/u or. Tamnij/ of flu Shr, W, iv. 1. 
Bectloatock. .v. Handle nf a beetle. 

To crouch, to please, to lie a In, tl, -stock 
Of thy great maMer's will. 

S/u nx, r. Moflu-r llub/u yd's 'late. 

Beetling* part. urlj. Jutting out; banging 
over. 

1 1 igli In the beetling cliff, lii.i niry builds, Thomson. 
Bee worm* x. Larva of tbo bee. 

There w r a« a ninglu benturm in each cell, and pi , o- 

i )D 


ta,/n. .l/i/i, .d to I osar, p. Is.*,. 

To In* so pilifullv Iki llli'tl and fufnituf. -Ha 
nio.of. S- rmonx. p. 5«!7. 

Hen tufa */ tliems- lvej, inliuit ely, when. by venting 
a few sighs, tln-v will lusds pi-rsiiadc themselves that 
they h-ive repented. South. 

.Icriibnam thought policy thclicst jiietv, though in 
tint hitiir inoiWi/./'W,,/; the nature of sin being not 
only to detile, but to iufnl ll.'iti*. — Id. 

Before, tnlr. [A.S. bi/bran.] Furl her on- 
ward ; in front. 

1. In spare. 

Thou’ i t so far h, fore. 

The swiftest wing of reeoiiipi-ue** is slow 
To overtake t lice. Simla •/ nar , Macbeth, i. 4, 

*J. In time. 

lfcav'nl.v born. 

It, fore the hills apprnr'd, or fountain flow'll. 

Thou with eternal Wisdom didsl converse. 

MUfoit, Paradise h>sf, vii. 7. 

It, fore two montliH tlndr m-b with light adorn. 

If licav 'ii allow me life, 1 will return. Dr yd, a. 

lUfore this elaborate treatise can la'cnuicuf iim* to 
my country, two |mints an* necessary.— Swift. 

Before, prep. Onward ; in front of. 

1. In spare. 

Their common practice wns to look no further 
tu fore them Ihnu the next line; whence it will 
follow that they cun drive* tu no certain point. - 
Dry'll a. 

Who shall (ro 

f lie fore them in a clbud. and pillar of lire : 

ltv (lav a cloud, by night a pilfer of tin*, 

Tii guide them in their journey, and remova 
Behind them, while the obdurate king pursues. 

i Milton , Paradise Lost, xii. 201 . 

m 



HKFOttBHAXn l T> v 1? n 

ltEOUAJUIXKRS) U lJ V \J 

a. In the presence of. 

Noting authority or conquest. 

Rn-at f|iuvii of gathering clouda, 

800 we full In fore I Ini' ! 

l'mstrate we* adore thee. Dry den. 

Thu Alps uml Pyrenean sink Inf ore him. 

Addison. 

Noting rcs/urt . 

We see that blushing, anil the casting down of 
tin* I'.yr’t both, am mom when we rciinu hi fore many. 

- 1: icon. 

They represent our poet lietwixt a farmer ami n 
courtier. when lie i lii'st himself in his best Imbit, Lo 
apiiear hf>re bis patron.— Drydeu. 

b. Ill siylit of. 

/A f.'ce the eyes of both our armies here, 

Let its not wrangle. 

Shakesjnar, Julius Ctesar, iv. 2. 

e. Under the cognizance. of: (noting juris- 
diction). 

If a suit Ik 1 begun before nn archdeacon, the ordi- 
nary may license (he suit In an higher court.— 

, Aytijfe, Dareryoa Juris Canoniei. 

tl. In the power of: (noting tlu; right of 
choice). 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their in tide. 

t Milton . Paradise Lost. xii. r.u*. 

Ciive us this evening; thou ha* morn and night. 
And all the year before thee for delight. DnjJ* //. 

lie hath put 11s in tin* hands of our own counsel. 
Lifeand death, prosperity and destruction are before 
us. —Archbishop Tillo/son. 

e. II v til i&impufsfi of something behind. 

ller part, j soul ! sismiing as burdened 

With lesser weight, hut not with lesser woe. 

Was carried with more speed before the wind. 

Shakis/nar. t’oundif of Errors, i. 1. 
Hurried by fate, lie cries, and borne hi ft re 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful shore. Dry den. 
2 . Itt time. 

Particular ndvnul.'urcs il has before all the honks 
which have appeared /«/b/v it iu this kind. -Drydni. 
'A. Ill order. 

We should hut presume, to determine which should 
be the fittest till we see he hath chosen some one, 
which on e we may then boldly say to lie tin* htb'st, 
because Ic bath taken it tnf>r< the re.,l. /fooler. 

We think poverty to lie lufitiitHy desirable Inf ire. 
the torments of eovetoiisiiess . -Ji remy Taylor. 
Beforehand, ode. 

1 . I11 a stub 4 of nnticipiition, or prcoccupa- 
rion : (with with). 

Q'.mth lliidihras, I am beforehand, 
ill that already, mfh your eoiiimand. 

Ilutfi r, llndihrns. 

Your soul has h'-eu In forehand with ymir Is sly. 
And drunk so deep a draught of promis'd bliss, 

She slumber’s o’er I lie nip. Dryd< a. 

I have not room for many relleetions; the last 
cited author has been beforehand noth me in its 
proper moral. Addison. 

2. Previously; by w;iy of preparation or pre- 
liminary. 

liis profession is to deliver pree* |»|s neci'ss'iry to 
clm|Ueiit spisrli; yet s<». that they which receive 
them, may be taught In forehand the skill ofs]s'ak- 
inir. l/nnl-i r. 

When 1 lie lavvv rs brought extravagant hills. Sir 
Roger used t«» bargain !h fort hand. to cut ott’ a 
ijiiarter nf a yard in any part of the lull .—Arbutlo 
not. History of John Hull. 

Iiet the speaker i|i | cuh > ht fort hand what shall la.* 
his cum'lumng topic ; and let him premeditate tho- 
roughly, not only the siibilauee of it. hut the mode 
of treating il. and all hut tin* very words. U. 
Whnhliy, lil intents of Rlnforie, pt. i. ell. iv. 

•M. AulrecdciitU ; aforetime. 

II woultl he rcsisled by Midi ns bail beforehand 
resisted 1 lie general proofs of tin* gosis'l,— liishoo 

A/ti rbnry. 

4. Ill ;i >tat<; of accumulation, or so as that, 
more bus been received than expended. 

Stranger’s bouse is at Ibis time rich, a ml much 
beforehand ; fur it hath laid up revenue these thirty- 
seven years. - llama. 

!j At rir.-t ; before nnvtbing is ilone. 

What is a man’s contending wit li insuperable difli- 
ciiltics. hut 1 1n* rolling of Sisyphus's stone up ihc 
hill, whicii is slum ht forehand to return ujxni Imn 
again . - Si r It. /' Estrange. 

Beforetimo. adr. I'nnncrly ; of old time. 
Jtefontnnr in Israel, when a man went to enquire 
of («od, thus he spake. I Samuel, iv. j». 

BeftSrn, or Beforne. ode. Same as He for e. 
(jhsohfe. 

All tli' admirable creatures mr.de he fora. 

Which heay'n. muf earth, nml ocean doc adorn, 

Are hut ch*3.vs, compar'd ill every part, 

To tbia dloftirot masterpiece of art. 

Sylvester, Du Jhirtas, p. 53. 
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And fruit hilly the ground gave her oncronso 
Which waveuty year untillcd lay fnforne. 

Ami uolhiiig lure, hut thistle, weed, and tliomc. 

* Hudson, Judith, i. (Ord MS.) 

Bef6rtune. v. n. 1I;ij>|k , m to ; betide. Rare. 

1 give eoiisent to go along with you ; 

Reeking as little what lietidcth me. 

As iiuu'li 1 wish all good In fortune you. 

S/hiL s/uar. Tiro Ceutbuieii of Vet'ona, iv, .1, 

Befriend, v.n. Art us a friend towards any- 
one. 

If it will 1 ilease Onuar 
To Is* so goisl to t':esar as to hear me, 

1 shall lieMveh him to befriend himself. 

Shakcs\nar, Julius Casar. ii. 4. 
\ow if your plots be ripe, you arc Infra mbd 
Willi opportunity. Sir J. .Denham. 

Sis- them embarked. 

Ami tell me if the winds ami seas L friend them. 

A dtlison. 

lie limit the first true merit to befriend ; 

II is praise is lost who stays till all emumend. 

Pojw. 

brother servants must befriend one another. 

Sir iff. 

indeed il rci|iiiivt h not the heart of a shepherd 
to escape, especially ns the darkness of the night 
would nave so much Infra mbit him.— Field in y, 
Adn id u res of dost yh A mlreivs. 

Befringe, v. a. Decora I o with fringes. 

Having a brave lass, like another I’enthesilea, for 
their li'iuler. so befn mud with gold. Hint I hey lulled 
her 1 Joldvn-foot .— Fnib r. History of the Iloly War , 
1». 7s. 

When I flatter, lei my dirty leaves 
Hot he spice, line trunks, or. lint l 'ring in a row. 
.Ilifrin>/e, l, he rails of liedlani and Soho. 

Doin', Imitations of Horace. 

Beg:, c. a. 

1. A*k; seek by petition ; seek us a beggar. 

He went lo Pilate, and t»ggid I lie body of Jesus. 
Mott lair, \v\ ii. .is. 

See how they bey an alms of llattery. Young. 

1 shall only fug that \our lordship will he pleased 
to excuse it, "if you I'm >i a short answer to the paper 
of aiml her man. -Locke, iiL is.i. 

I Inn tint you will Is* phased to semi urn ail at- 
testation to Mr. farter's merit.— Dr. Jahuson, To 
Mr. Thrafr, .lime, 177.1. 

Then* are I w 'I things which, in speaking to this 
subject. 1 would bm leave to recommend lo your 
serious i a ousj(|.*r;itioii. - Hi shop Slit rf oi l, iii. 2. 
before I begin I must bi;i leave lo sav I am very 
| glad to see your lordship lend your excellent wit and 
rigid understanding to impm'ics of this iiiilurr. - 
Dormant, <)a tin Indian Trade. | 

2. Tukt* imytliiii^ for ^runti'il, without evi- 1 

(lrnn‘ or proof. I 

We have 11. .| ht'if/id any principles or suppositions, I 
for the proof of this; but taking flint 
ground, which both Moses and all antiquity pre- 
sent. T. Jlnrmt. Tin ary of the Earth. 

Tim remaining kind, ‘petit in pniieipii/ [‘ brpninii 
the quest mu,' lakes place when mn* oft he Premises 
fw licther true or false j is eitlmr plainly equivalent to 
the eoiiehisjoii, or dep' iidson that Pa 1 ils own recep- 
tion. I have said, •one on Im Premises,' herause iii all 
correct n 'lsoniiig tin* two Pmnises taken togetlnr 
must imply and virtually assn-t the eoiiehisioii. It 
is not possible, however, I o draw a precise line, ue- 
nendly. between Ibis l'‘nll:icv and fair argument; 
since, t 1 1 one person, tint might be lair reasoning, 
which would lie, to another, 'htmjimj the question ;' 
inasmuch as. to the one, the Premiss might be limre 
evident than tin' t.'«»iieliu*i«»n ; while, by the other, it 
would not be admitted, except as :t consequence of 
the admission of the conclusion. The most plausible 
form of this Fallacy is arguing in a circle ; and the 
greater the circle the harder to detect.— if. Whatity, 
J\b mi nts of Lai/ic, b. in. § i. 

Beg:. »• ih (in the* spctnid oxtnirt tlu? verb is 
]H'rli:t]is transit in: with leave understood, 
rather than truly neuter.) Ask for uluis. 

I cannot dig; to hey 1 am ashamed.— Luke. xvi..'l. 
A letter will now |H-riiaps mwt meat Kdiiiburgh. | 
fori shall he expeeled lo JKiss ll few days at Lord 
A iif lie 11 lech's, anil l b*y to have my thoughts set at 
rest by a letter from you or my mistress. Ur. John’ 
son, to Mrs. Thrate, Oct. 1.1, 177.1. l<)ril MS.) 

Ber&d. inter j. 

* Jlei/ad, mnilam,* answered ho, ‘ ’tis the very same 
I met.’ ‘I did not iiiingim 1 ,' replied (lie Imly, 'you 
h:wl so good a taste.’ ' because I never liked you, I 
WHrmnt,' cries tin* laim. * Itidieulous ! ’ said she, 

' you know y ou was always my aversion,’ ‘ 1 would 
never uumtion aversion, ' answered the beau, 'with 
that race; dear I.iuly lhsiby, wash your face before 
you tiji'iit imi aversion, I la'sen'li you.’ Hu then 
laughed, and turned about In coquet it with Fanny. 
— FieUliny, Ad nature* of Joseph Andrews. 

Bepet. v.n. [A.S. beytittiw,= obtain.] 

I. ( ItMUTut-i* ; procreate ; become the father 
of: (as children). 

iiut lirat eoiiie, ye fair hours, which were begot 
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Tn Jove's sweet, paradise, of day and nlglit, 

Which do llie seusons of the year allot. 

Sj nnser, EpitJialamiun, 
T talk of dreams, 

Which are tlie children or nil idle bruin, 

Jhyot of untiling but vain phantasy. 

Shaki s/Hne. Rumen tltttl Juliet, \. \ 

Who hath heyutten me 1 hese, seeing 1 linvehmt 
my children. nml am desolate?— Isaiah, xlix. 21. 

Tvvns lie the noble < 'lamliau rnco begat. Jlrydi n. 

Love is bujot by fancy, brnl 
by ignorance, by expectation fed. Glanville, 

Willi (///, nr upon, before the mother. 

Ileynt njmn 

II is mot her .Martha by bis fuLlier John. Sjieetabir. 
2. Produce. 
a. As effects. 

If to have done the tiling you gnvc in clinrgo 
lb yet y our happiness, lie happy then. 

For it is done. tihakispntr, Richard Ilf. iv. .1, 

.My vvlmle intention was to beyrt in the minds nf 
men magtiillmil sentiments of (bid and his works. 

— ( 7*i yue. 

h. As accidents. 

Is it a lime for story, when ouch minute 
Jhyi ts a thousand darners ? Sir J. Denham 

Bogcttor. .v. One who begets ; father. 

For vvluil their prowess gain'd, the law declares 
Is to llifiusflvi's almie.aml lo their heirs; 

Mo share of I hat goes I Kick to 1 h<* tuy, Iter, 

Hut if the sou lights well, ami plunders belter. 

Drydt n. 

Mm conliiiiie the race of mankind, eouiiiicnlv 
without the intent ion, nml ollen against the eoiisent 
and will of the beyi Her.— Locke. 

Bcggablc. ail}. Captthle of hein^, or liable 
to be, obtained by Ig'fr'rin^. /{arc. 

He limls it his host way to In* lAvvays craving, 
Ig'niuse lie liidits many times upon Hungs that ini! 
disposed of, or imt biyi/abb .—Itnfb r, ('linrarb rs. 

Beggar, s. [Dutch, bnjitnnd ; connected 
with bay wallet for alms.] 

1. One who lives upon alms; one who litis 
nothing but wlial is jjixcii him. 

lie raise! h up the pom- out of I lie dust, and lifleth 
Up the lnyyar from l lie dunghill, to set them aillulig 
jiniiees. I Sauna/, ii. s. 

We see t 1 m* w hole equipage of a htyyar so draw ri 
by Ilium r, as even In retain a nobleness mid dignity, 

• lli'noiHi . 

AeeuMoinedlo the splendour and to tlifiliseijilij.,. 
of Fii'iieh camps and garrisons, lie was disgiislnl hy 
limiing that, in the country to which lie had !•■*• fi 
sent, a regiment of infant rv meant a 1110 b of peup i> 
as naked, a** dirty, and as disorderly as the inyyirs, 

whom la* had I accustomed lo see on tl'oi'oiiii- 

iient besieging the door of a iiionasti-ry nr pniMiin-' 
a diligence up hill. Macaulay, Ihstocyof T.uyla.iil, 
ell, x\ ii. 

2. One who supplicates for anything ; peti- 
tioner. Harsh and nnifcniptnunx. 

What subjects will pi kings regard? 

A biyyir speaks too snltly to be lieanl. 9 Uryih 11 . 

:.L One who assumes what he does not prove. 

These .shameful tnyyacs of priui'iple.s. wtm gm* 
this pnrai'ioiis aceoiint of the oriaiiinl of thing*, 
iisMiim* to t heiiiselve.s tu be tueii of reason.- JrcA- 
bishop Tdbdson, 

Beggar, r. a. 

1. Reduce t«> liejrjrary ; impoverish. 

Whose heavy hand hath bow'd jutl to the grave, 
Ami Ingyar’d y ours for ever. 

Sbakespear, Macbeth, iii. 1. 

They nIi, - ill spoil (he clothiers’ wool, and fry/'/./*' tlio 
present spinnera. - U vaunt, JIdts of Mortality. 

The miner 

Willi lu'av’n, for twopence, ebeaplv wipes bis score, 
Lifts up bin eyes, ami liaali* to btjgar inure. Huy. 

2. Deprive. 

Necessity, of matter beggar'd. 

Will nothing stick our persons to arraign 
I n ea rami itir. Shakes jwa r, Hamlet, iv. 5. 

0. Exhaust. 


For her person. 

11 beggar'd all description ; she did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold of tissue, 
O'cr-picturing Venus. 

Shnlesptar, Antony and Cfenpnfra, 11.-. 

4. Drive hy impoverishing: (with out). 

A wicked iiiluiiiiistratinn may propose to hcyO'd 
Ibem out of their sturdiness. -Lord ]iolingbfl>kc, 
Dissertation on Parties, lit. , 

Many men mieo rich, lied beggared out w 
country, which, wiih no home for industry. -(■ 
J*vn rsiin. The mrly anti middle Ages of hughim, 
eh. xxviii. * * 

Bi'ffarlineas. s. Attribute sufflpsted b) 
lk'irtrsirly ; state of being beggarly ; iuenu- 


ness ; poverty, 


, iiiivviiy. ... 

They went alwut to llimler the ioumey. by nij»« 
1 the beggar linens of it, anti dlBereditmg .Jf d- 
Jjord Wimbledon. To the Duke if J>uvmghim, 
Cabala, p. 13d: 1034 
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BEGG 

l&ffffiurly* mlj. Menu ; poor ; indigent ; in 
the condition of u bcggnr : (used of persons 
und thin fit). 

I ever will, though III 1 do hIisiIvI* mi* off 
Yu beggarly divorcement, luvi* him dearly. 

Shakcs/iear, Othello, iv. 2. 

A heyya yly account of ciupl v boxes. 

Id., /{nun n anil Juliet. V. 1. 

Who tlmt liehehl such a bankrupt heyya rly •'••How 
ns Cromwell entering the parliament. house, with n 
thread-hare lorn clunk find gmisy lint, could have 
susjiii'tcil Llml In* should, I iy the murder of mic kirur 
ami the liauislmicul of mini her, ascend tin* throne? 
-South. 

The next town has tin* rcputHtioii of 1 icing ex- 
tremely poor und heygarly. Addison, Trarels in 


Begin, v. a. 

j I. Do the* first net of nuything; puss from 
not doing to doing, by the first net. 

Ye nymphs of Soly ma, in-yin tlw* smnr. Pope. 
They have ls-cn awaked. |»y lliese awftil scenes, 1 
to hym relish in ; mill, afterwards, their virtue lias 1 
improved itself into muni n:liucil principles, l»y j 
divine grace.-- Watts. ' \ 

My peace wi! will In-yin. 

, Shaken pear, I'ymheHne, \. r». 1 

I 2. Trace from anything as the first ground. I 

The atiostle hey ins our knowledge in Hie erea- j 
lures, which lends us to the knowledge of (,'<,d. - 1 
! Aflftfc. j 

Knter upon; fall to work upon: (with : 


» 1 , u u 

At homo surrounded h.v a servile eroml, 
lYompt toahuse, ami in detraction loud; 

Ahroiul begirt with men, and sword*, ami spears: 
it is very slate acknowledging his fears. p/i,, 

2 . Shut in with a siege ; bclengucr ; block u 

It was so closely la-girt liefure the king’s man 
into t lie west, that (fie counsel huinlily desired I. 
majesty that hi* would relieve it.— Ann/ Clarindui, 

Begirt, v. a. Jicgird. Karr. 

Then thou slmlt lrt'hold 
Whether h.v snpjil leal ion we intend 
Address, and to beyirt tin* Almighty throne 
beseeching or liesicging. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 

And, licntuhis, hegirt you I'ompcy's house. 

I’m seize his sons alive • for tiny an* lliev 


frill! rill ntriMiis, wimm ue me great man imi- iiio 
choicest luxuries, siiirnr. nun, cnlfei*, chocolate, to- 
iler n. the tea anil porcelain of China, I In* muslin of 
llarca. the shawls of Cashmere, the diamonds of 
Colronilii. the pearls of (arrack, the delirious birds' 
nests i»f Nicobar, cinnamon mid pepper, ivory ami 
sandal wood.- Macaulay, History of England, eh. 

XXI’. 

Beggarly, ath. Meanly; despicably; indi- 
gently. 

Touching (Jod himself. hath he revealed, that it is 
his delight to dwell heygarly f and that lie lakcth 
Hu pleasure to Is* worshipped, sav mg only in poor 
rot tain's?- - Hanker. 

Beggarman. s. Man who is a beggar. 

Is it a heyya r- man ! - 
Madman and beggar too. 

• Shah sjK'or, King Lear, iv. 1. 

Beggary, s. Imligeiiee ; poverty in the ut- 
most degree. 

On lie brought me into so Imre a house, that it was 
the picture of miscrahlc happiness and rich hnjyary. 
- Sir /*. Shi >h-y. 

While | am a beggar, 1 will rail. 

And say there is no sin. Inti to Is* rich : 

And h> rich, my virtue then shall lie. 

To say i iii'ii* is no vice, hut htoyary. 

Shah sjii-ar. Kiny John, ii. 2. 

We must become ii**|. only poor for the present, 
tint red lin'd, hy furl h.*r mortgages, to a stall.* of 
Inayary for endless years to eoiiii*.— Sivift. 

Begin. part. mlj. Gilded. 

Six maids attending on her, at tin'll w it h lilirkrnin 
hriilelaees Inyilt, white sleeves, mill stfllllllK 1 pelli- 
Coats, ilrest after the cleanliest country guise. It. 
Joiisoh, l inh riro, uls. 

Begin, r. n. [A.S. bnjinnun , or more eom- 
molily vnftinnnn.] 

1. Knler upon something new: (applied to 

persons). 

Ih yin every day to repent ; not that tlimi shouldst 
at all .|le|er it ; lud all tint is past oiudil to seem 
hlllr (A I lice, seeing it is so in it self, lit yin llieu*\l 
day with lie 1 smn»* /••id, fear, and Immiiilv. as if thou 
liailM never begun liel'on*. -./< rmiy Taylor. 

2. Ominenee any aelion or state; do the 
first, act, or tir*l part of an act ; make the 
first step from not doing to doing. 

They iiiyan at the ancient men which were before 
till* house. K - 1 In I, IX. Ii. 

I'll simr of heroes and of kings; 

Ih yin, my imise. (\mh y. 

Oftlie.se mi more you hear him speak ; 
lie now hi yi ns upon tin* lircek : 

These rang'd ami slmw'd. shall in their turns, 
Kein.'iiii obscure as in their urns. Prior. 

Ih yi nn iuy from the rural gods, his hand 
M as liberal to the powers of high eoiumand. 

Jtryih ii. 

Kiipt into future limes the hard heyuu, 

A virgin -hall conceive. /'ope. 

• 1 - Knter upon existence: (as ‘the world be- 
yfiu 1 ; ‘ the practice bri/an'). 

1 am as free as uni lire lirst made man. 

Ere th«* base laws of .servitude Lynn, 

W lien wild in woods In* noble savage ian. 

I try din. 

4 . Have its original. 

And thus the hard and stubborn race of mail, 
From animated rock and Hint hey an. 

Sir It. JUarh.narr. 

I* rum Nimrod lirst the savage ehm*e hey. in j 

r ,,, * iu,,l ‘ ,r mill his Kami* was ltiuii. Pope. 

«>. I i\kv. rise , commence. 

Jinlfrenieut must hey in at Hie liousn of HimI.— 
1 Pelt r, iv. 17 . 

The souk hey u n from Jove. Dryi/cn. 

... . , . All In pan, 

A II eiuui in love of (bat, and love of man. Pope, 

6 . Come into net. 


Bogin, x. Jiegimimg, Uhsnfrtr. 

bet no w hit thee dismay 
The hard hryinnv that meets this* in (In* dnre. 

Spenser, Faerie Qtin ii, ni. 3, 2 

Beginner, s. 

1. He who gives the first cause, or original, 
to mi} thing. 

Thus heapimr crime on crime, and rrief on prief, 

To loss of love adjoiiimir lo-s of friend, 

1 meant to purire lu.ih with a third misehief. 

And, in my woe's htyimar, it to end. 

S/u hsi r, Fai rii (pin n. 

Socrates make! h liruatius, the bishop «,f Nniioeh, 
the lirst hiyiiiinr thereof, even iitub r the ajiostles 
themselves. Hooker. 

2. Unexperienced attempter; one in his rudi- 
ments; young praetiliolier. 

l'alladius. hehavinir himself nothimr like a he - 
pinner, hroinrlit the ln.nour to the Iberian sith*.— 
Sir P. Sal my. 

T!i*',v an*, to hyininrs, an en>v and familiar in- 
trodiietioii : a lniirhty aiuimentaiion of all virtue 
mid knowledge in sin'll as are entered In-fort*,— s 
Honker. | 

I have taken a list of several hundred words in a 
S'-nuoii of a new f«‘yinner, which in*t ono hearer 
could possihl.v understand. -Sin/t. j 

Beginning, ml ml aba. 

I. Original or cause. 

W heii*ver we place 1 lie htyinniny of motion, 
whether from the head m- the heart, tin* body moves 
amt acts by n emisi nt of all its parts.- Snaft. 

Knt ranee into jici, or being. 


a blameless person. III league iniiisi-lf ill eliains vvilh 
n hiyirliuy imsehief, not to separate till deatii ?-- 
Milton , Ti trachonton. 

Bogioom. r. a. Cast n gloom o\i*r; darken. 
Karr. # 

I should ra flier endeavour to support v our mind, 
than h,yl..„ni u with my own m-laueholv'. liai/coek 
to Hr. II lute. State, m nl »./' Hr. Whit, ’s Ohlii/atiuus. 
•t e. p. S2: 17"7. 

Begnaw. r. a. (inaw ; bile ; eat gway ; cor- 
rode , nibble. Karr. * , 

I I is h"« N ‘‘ ' s stark spoiled with lln* staircers. he- 

{/naira with the hots, sway.-dm tlu-liaek, a:nlslioti|. 
der-sllotte||. Shahs/iear, Tiouny of (In- StintV. 
in. 2, ‘ " * 

The worm of conscience still human' thy soul 

hi.. Hit ’ha i’il HI. i. .t. 

Beg6dded. part. ar/j. Deiiied ; treated a.- u 
god. Karr. 

Ili.di-llowM perfectionists, what is yet more im*. 
era I i!i*. when they an* come lo the hi'mlit of tu.-ir 
h, aoiiil.il condition, Ac., eanimt mii. do vvhat tlu-v 
l will. ///•. //. More, Mysft ry «./' <i‘i<Hin> ss, j>. .Mu. 

Begone! iutrrj. [br, in the imperati\ e mood, 
and </onr.] (hi away; hence; haste si way. 

It- yon, the goddess cries, vvilh s|ern disdain; 
Jtiyoin .' nor dan* the hallow 'd stream to stain, 
i She tied, for over hani-slul from the Irani. 

Atii/ismt. 


In tin* Inym iiinyi bid created the heavens and the Begone, part. \J>i‘ -by, and pone. ] Faring ; 

faith. 1 1, hi so, 1. 1. comporting one’s self in such or such a 

Stale in which anything first is, 1 


manner ; 


Youth, w hat man's age is like to Is*, doth show ; j 
AYe may our end by our heymniny know. I 

Sir J. Henhani. \ 

Kudimctils, or tir.-t grounds nr materials. ! 

|Iy viewing nature, natures handmaid, art, j 

’Makes mighty things from *-!inil >n yniainys prow: ' 

Thus lishes lust to shipping did imparl, 

Tln ir tail the rudder, and their head the prow. ! 

Prytl, n. Bcgore. r. a. 


in a condition. 

. was a lusty one, 

Anil faire.auil rich, niidyonee. ami vv !l h,y<oie. 

C/niue, r, ll iji tif Ii, Ilfs Prologue. 
ii such a man. s » faint, 'O sjurill.-'-s, 


i 


lb. 

So ilull. mi ili-ad. in look so woe./,» il 
I hew I'riaiH’s curtains in the dead of night. 

Ami vvuuJd have told him half his Troy was litiriif. • 
Shak, s/tear, Ihnry 1 1 , Part //. t. J, 


N»w mill then h sigh he stole, 
And tears Ugan to lluw. 


Dry den. 


The understanding is passive; and whether or not 
it will have these /„ *f #i< mays and materials of know - 
ji (lire is not in its own power, huh. . 

First part of mix thing. 

Tin* causes ami de-i-Mi- of an action, are tin- Ac. 

II > I, lliny ; tin* cifeets o| lll'-e causes, and till* dilli- 
i-iilties lint an* nut with in the i-\i-entiun of lliev • 
ilesii-.iis, are the middle; ami the unravelling ami; 
ivMiluii.ni of these diltieulties, arc thu eml.--! 
.11 roo me. ! 

Bcgiunlngless. atlj. Having no hegiiiiiing. i 
Karr. j 

Meleliiseileek. in a typical or _ mystical way. was ■ 
t„ yinuniyhss. ami endless ill his existence.— ill tr- 
ee tr, Si rni'Ois, ii. :‘.n7. 

To suppose one eolililiued being of hltlillltiliyhss 
and endless duration, neither self— distent and ne- 
cessary in itself, nor ha i imr it- existence founded m 
any self-existent cause, is directly absurd and ron- 
t radiet orv . -('lark,, i< monst ration .J tin lit iny and 

J(( ninth's of (tad, p. 1.1. 

Begird, r. a. (All the following illust nit inns 
give the participle, which from bnjirl is 
b,yirt. SIS brut from hi n<K built from Imi hi, 
\e. ’riu* form in <1 il>elf is comparatively j 
scarce; that in t commoner than we ex- j 
l»oct). . 

1. Jlind with tv girdle; encircle; surround; 
encompass. 

Or should she, emitldent. 

Ah Nittiiur quiH'ii ador'il on lienut v s throne, 

Descend, with nil her winning charms hiyirt 

Milton , Paradise Regained, it 211. 


Sni(*ar with gore. Jlnrr. 


besides, ten thousand monsters fbulc alihor'd 
Did wait about it, pijiing irriesly, all luyne'tl. 

Spt usi r, hat ne ytuui, iv. 11 , 3 . 

Begr&ve. r. a. 

1 . I Jury. Karr. 

They arrive 

Wln-re that the body was lay rare 
Wit h worship. (loui r, ( \mfessio Anoint is, iv. 

2 . Engrave. Obsolete. 

He stood upon a foote mi hightc 
( If horned guide ; and with irr« at sleight 
Of workmanship it was hiyrort. 

tiutf'ir, ( \h{/\s.-io .1 mantis, i. 

Begrime, p. a. Hrime. 

Tin y did endeavour to purge it. [reliiricm'; of all 
such tilth as you ami your predecessors liad U- 
yr imid it with.- Cruivhy, Ih I da rate Aii#w,r,A'c. 
lul. )>(» : 13 * 7 . 

Her name that vv as ns fresh 
Ah Ilian’s visnpc, is now Iuy rim'd, and black 
As my own face. Shakes/nnr, Utlntb, iii. :5. 

Ile.liefoiv w limit the whole kingdom had trembled, 
was dragged into the justice romu heyrimnl wit It 
ashes, half dead wit h fright , and followed hy a nuring 
multitude. - Macaulay, History of Knylaml, cii. I. 

Begrudge, v. a. Grudge. 

Nmie will huve euiise to lx gr if dye the licnuty or 
height of corner stones, when lieholdmg then') to 
henre a double, degree of weight in the building. — 
Standard of Equality, § 23. 

Beguile, v. a. 

1. Impost* upon ; delude ; flient. 

This 1 tuiy, lest any man should beguile you with 
enticing words.- Colossians, ii. 4 
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Tiu? serpent ino beguil'd* and [ did ont ! 

MU tin), Paradise Last, x. It52. 
W hnsneversiYS ft man who xyoitlil \vwe Ingnilrtl, 
nml imposed upon him l\v making him liclievoa lit*. 
li«* nm.v truly say. that is Hu* limn who would have 
ruined nir.--iWf7i. 

2. Deceive ; evnde. 

Is wretchedness depriv’d I lint luwflt. 

To i*nd itself I iv di-idli i ’Tis yet some com fort, 
WIicii misery could beg nib- I lie tyrant's rage, 

And frustrate liis proud will. 

Shakespcnr, King Lear, iv. fl. 

3. Deceive pleadingly ; imitisc. 

Swi-ct. leave me hen* awhile; 

My spirits grow diill.iind thin 1 would hi guile. 

The tedious day with shx-p. 

Shakesprnr, Hamlet, iii. 2. 
With these sometimes she doth her time beguile \ 
The.M* do hy tits her phantasy possess. 

Sir J. Davies, 

Beguller. s. Olio who beguiles. 

Tn-dsiy a htgniUr, to-inormw lx*gullcd. — IIW- 
i ‘m phi. French and English (i ram mar, p. 170: ltiit. 

B^uilty. r. a. Render guilty. It a re. 

Hy easy commutations of puhlick penance for a 
private pecuniary mulct ft In »u| dost at mivvlugnilfg 
thine own conscience with sordid liritiery. and em- 
bolden the adulterer to commit that sin again w it li- 
mit fear. from which he hath mice escaped without 
shame, or so nlucli as valuable loss* /lisbop Snudre- 
son. Sir minis, p. 275. 

Beguln. s. f F r. herptin; L.Lnt. hot/hina."] 
Xuii of a particular order of doubt fill ori- 
gin. 

Young wanton wenches and begin ns, nuns and 
naughty pneks. ll'nrld of Wonders, p. is i : Jiais, 

Behalf, tt. [see llnlf.J 

1. Side of anyone ; fitvour; cause favoured : 
(with in). 

Ilewas in confidence with < hose who designed the 
dest ruction of Stratford ; acaiie-t whom In* had con- 
traded some prejudice, in the hi half of his nation. 

- Lord t 'tar. ndoii. 

Were Imt my heart ns naked to thy view, 

Marcus would see it bleed in his tn half, Addis, at. 

Never was any nation bli-.s,-d with more IVciiuciiI 
interpositions of Divine Providence nt its b<half\ 

6 llishog .iffi rbnrg. 

Many were lie* sendees which he thus rendered, j 
unsolicited; ami frequently the olli.vr. in who-c A r - 
had interested himself with the \dmirally, ! 
di<l not know to whose friendly inlerfcmiee lie was 
indeli.cd for his good fort une. ---- Smtthi »/, Life of 
St Ison. 

2. Vindication; support: (with in). 

He might, in his presence, defy all Areadian 
knights. in the hi half of his mistress’s bcani.v. Sir 
P. Sid mu. 

Lest the te nd. 

Or in hTutlf of man. or to invade . 

Vacant possession, some new f rouble raise. ! 

MU ton, Paradise Lost, xi. 101. i 
Others Mirve. that liy the Ivv.i I’ortmns \v < 
miaul prosperity or alltielinii : and produce,!!# tin 
behalf, an ancient moiiuineur.---.ldi/<V«'« > True Ism 
Ho!u. 

Behappon . r. «. Happen to; befall. Hare. 

This is the greatest shame, ami foulest scorn, 

Which unto an) knight luhappiii may. 
o lose Hie lodge that should ids deeds display. 

Si H-n st r, hot rie (pm tt, v. LI, 52. 

Behave, r. a. [A.S. hrhnjin.~\ 

1. Carry ; conduct : (u^i-cl willi self). 

We behaved not our stives disorderly among you. — 

*’ Till SSitlnllht IIS. lli. 7. 

Manifest Mims came from heaven, unto those that 
fa blind tin nisi I it s manful!). 2 Mnccabns, ii. 21. 

To their wills wedded, to I heir errmirs slaves. 

No man, like them, they think, hnnsi If lu /tor, s. 

SirJ. Ihuhani. 

We so live, and so net, ns if we were secure oft Im 
tinal issue ami event of things, however we may /« - 
liiivi on rsi Ins. Hi shop Ath rbnrg. 

2. (invent : subdue; discipline. Obsoh/r. 

Hut who his limits with labours, and bis mind 
Jit buns with cares, can not so easy mis*. 

Sjt, n si r. Fat ric Queen. 
With such sober nnd unnoted passimi 
ilc did hi Imre his anger, ere ’ivvas spent, 

As if lie had Imt pmv’d an argument 

tihuki sjM iir, Tmnnt of Athens, iii. 5. j 

Bebdve. v. n. Conduct, one's self. j 

Tlu» next, secnothat opens will present us with a 
state that never changes, cither happy or miscralib*. I 
according hm we hi how heiv. -Jiishop Shi rloch, I 
Sermons, ii. 12l». (Oril MS.) 1 

Behaviour, s. 

1. Manner of behavin'* ones self (whether 
good or had); manners; carriage (with 
respect to propriety). 
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Mopsa, curious in anything 1ml her own good & 
hnvimir, followed Zclmane.-- Sir I*. Siding. 

2. External appearance (with respect to 
grace). 

lie mnrkod in Horn’s dancing, good grace and 
hnmlsomc behaviour. - Sir 1 *. Sid nr g. 

3. (icstnre; manner of action (adapted to 
particular occasions). 

Well witnessing the most submissive In hnvimir, 
that ii thrall'd heart could express.— Sir P.Suhu g. 

When we make piiifi'ssitiu nf our faith, we stand ; Promise 
when vn* neknnvv ledgi 1 our sins, or seek unto tioil for * ... ' . 1A . ... . . 

favour, we fall down: lieeawse the giNtlliv of eon- Sir (iii f vni , 1 niillilftil of Ins vnvvyplldlt, 

stanev heenmeth us best in the one, in the other Dig J.Pi-om' n-om ilrowsy coiieli. am urn nddrest 

h, hnvionr of humility. Hooker. 1 ,Jl ° th " J° ,iri,l V wJl,, J l ^ bight 

Uue man sees how much another luftii is a fiKil, . iS/k mu i , larvtc Qnctn, ii. a, l. 

When lie dedicates his tnhovumr to luVO. — Shake - 2. lilt Tlist ; COTIlTUlt. 

sjnar, Mi'eli Ado about Xotbing, ii. :t. Thai most glorious house Hint glist’rcth bright - 

And hi* changed his behaviour IrPire thcni. and W Itcn'of the keys im* to thv hand hrhight 
feigned himself mad in their luiu.ks. -l Samuel, Hy wise Fidelia. Sjx nsi 'r, Faerie (pntn, i. J (), tn. 
x\i. la. (.'oiuiuaud. 


I, nicMcngcr from ever lasting Jove, 

In Ilia grout name thus his behest do tell, 

Fairfiuv, Translation of Tasso, 
To visit oft those lutppy tribes, 

On high behests his uugcls to mid fro 
1‘ftHs’d frequent. Milt mi. Paradise Lost , ill. 632, 

In hcnvcii HikI ever blest, and IHs divine 
ll< hi sts obey, worthiest to lx* oliey’d I //#., vl. 1st. 

Behitfht. i\ a. [A.S. behetan - promise : hence 
the (j has no projxT place in this worth] 

Obsolete. 


•1. Eletra nee of manners ; race! illness. 

The beautiful prove iiceomplisli<si, luit imt of great 
spirit ; and study, for the most part, rat her Ac /err A *«»• 
than virtue. Itaeon. 

He who adviseth the philosopher, altogether de- 
villed to tlie Muses, sometimes to otter saenllee to 
I lie altars nf the U races, thought knowledge imper- 
jecl witlmul In bar tour. Sir //. Wot (on. 

b. ('onduct ; general practice; course of 
life. 

To him who hath n prospect of the state that 
Attends men after this lifc,dc|iciidiiignn their Ar //./- 
vioiir here, the measures of goovl nnd evil are | 
changed. Laeke. | 

Comportment 


Tin- phenomena of electricity nnd magnet hm wen* 1 7 , ](**t'k«)11 ; esteem. 


So taking courteous conge, he fn-hight 
Those gates to he iiiiharr'd ; and forth lie went. 

SfH user, Fiit-rie Qmvu, ii. ii t 

4. Adjudge. 

1 heiv it was judged hy those worthy wights, 

That Safyniue tlie liiT-t day best had iloime: - 
The .secmid was to Triainond Inhii/bt. 

Si a usi e. Faerie (pteen , iv, ft, 7, 

!). Address; speck to. 

\\ horn soon as he ltcheld lie knew, and thus 
heh t III) t. Spt-nscr, Faerie Queen, v, 4. 25, 

ti. Inform ; assure. 

In rigid ill array 

She was, with storm and heal, f you bt bight. 

I ‘bn net r, The kb net rand the Leaf, 


I'alse ladoiir Seudanmur, that hast by flight 
And Ibiih' advanlage this goiMl knight dismay'd, 

A knight much In-Iter than Ihvseii b, bight. * 

Sg nsi r, t in ric (pueii, iv. 1, 4t. 
Call ; name. See II iglit. 

Hnl now aii-ad. old fallu-r, why of late 
Didst llioii In bight me burn t>! I.uglisli IiIoihI 
Whom all a fame's smi do immimitcjr 

Spt nst r. Fat rie f piien, i, 10. fd. 
Behind, adr. Out of sio-ht ; not yet pro- 
dueed to view ; rcinniiimi'. 

We cannot Ik* sure tlial vve have all the particle 
lais lu-lbre us; and that I hen* is im 1 valence hi/nu,!, 
and yet uiimtii. which 111:1) east the probability uii 
1 lie oi her side. Loeke. 


reduced In the same <-ap'gorv ; and the hthiirmiir nf 
tin* magiieiie needle was assimilated to that of a 
needle Mllijeeted to I lie illtllieliee of arlilh'ial elect I'ie | 
eiim-uis. ILrherl Sfhiirer, Priori pirn Psgeiio ■ j 
I of 1 n, |il. iii. eh. i. ; ^ 

Hr upon one's brhuriour. He in such a stale , 1 
as requires tfreat caution : (a <tate in which j 
a failure in behaviour ft ill have bod con- 
sequences). I 

T.v ranis themselves are upon fht ir behaviour to a 
.superior power.- Sir It. // list range, Fabhs. 

Behead, r. o. Deprive of the head; kill by 
cutlin^ off the bead. 

His tn beading he underwent with all (’hrislian I 

magnanimity.- - Lard ( ‘tamidmi. noiifnri „ TVS L. himhni 1 

t)u each Side they fly. , »ehmd. pup. | tn hnutnn. J 

lt.v chains Hirmext, sunl willi desirueiivc swis-p, I. At the bark ot another. 

th head whole troops Sit OIKS'. ./. Philips.] * * - * 1 1 

Mary, quern of Scot s. was beheaded in the reign of I 
queen Kli/.ahclh. Addison. Travels in Ifa'g. I 

ivsex perished hy his own liftlld ill the Tower. 

Russell, who appi-ars (0 have Ihs'U guilty of imj 
nip-nee falling within the delhiition of high treason, j 
and Sidney, of whose guilt no legal evidem-e could ; 

1m* pr<Hiuei‘d, were belli adiil in deliauee of law and 
jiisl ie<*. I laeanlag, Historg nf England, eh. ii. 

Bctacll. r. 11 . 'rorlurc iis with the jiaiiis of 
I. Kurr. 

Satan, Death, nnd Hell, wen* his inveterate files. 1 
that either drew him to perdition, or did hi hi amt | 
wrack him willi the ex|Hrtntiou of them. 1 /nvgi ,] 

•Si Vinous, p. “2 : IImS. 1 

Behemoth, .v. [Hebrew.] Asiatieor Afri- 
can animal mentioned in the book of Job. | 

See Mammoth. 

behold now At heinnfh, wliieli I made with thee: 
lie eatetll grass ns nil ux.—Jah. *1. 15. 

Hehold! in plaited mail 


Acoiiinh-s lusted with harquelmsii-rs, which ho 
had caused Ins horsemen to take Inhind them upon 
t licit - knol.'i s, Historg of th, Turks. 

0 . On the hack part : (not hi Jim). 

Sin* i a me in the press hi him/, and touched his 
garment. ■ Uark.x.'H. 

b. Towards the bark. 

The Kcnjnmitcs looked fuhind them.— Judges, 
xv. W». 

<*. Following another. 

Her husband went willi her along, weeping tn ■ 
hind her. 2 Saniml, iii. Hi. 

d. Remaining alter the departure of some- 
thing else. 

lie left b.hiiid him, myself. and n sister, Mb horn 
ill an hour.- Shak'i mnar, TiVi (Hh Sight, \\. I. 

I’ieivaml virtue 1111* not m.ly delightful for llw 
present . hut they have peace and conlnitmeiil Ac- 
hind I lieiil. Archhistn p Titlotsun. 

r. Remaining after tho death of those to 
whom it belonged. 

What lie gave me to publish was hut a small part 
of what lie letl hi hind line. Pajn 1 . 

f. At a distance from something going b(»- 
Ion*. 

Such i-i the swiftness of your mind, 

That, like the cnrlh’s, it leaves our senso behind. 

Dry <lc it. 

It is i*f the Varlement of 1’iiris; wiiieii stiiris inr- *j. Inferior to another ; htivitig the posterior 
wnrd, like the others u.nly with less audacity, seeing ,.1.,..,, v ; th r .i fll 

lh'tter how it lay), to imse-ring that behemoth of a l tlt( 1 11 1 1 - r 1 % 

States-t icnerul. Carlyle, French Urvulutimi, ]»t. i. -'Hi-r the ovi-rthrovy of this first house or » 

i, iv ..i, ji v second was nveled; but with so gn*ut wlds. um» 

V * * r « « / z ,1 p . . they wept, which Ih-IicIiI how much this latter cuui« 

Behest, x. [A.S. hrfup.se : tlie final t is not Mundii. Hooker. 

accounted lor.] Command; precept; man- On the other side of something. 

.late. 


Jhhenmth rears his head. Thomson, Seasons. 

Win n the limi was strong 
In tin* pride «>f his might; 

It was sport for I lie young 
To embrace him in tight: 

To go forth with a pirn*, 

Kura spear 'gainst the mammoth; 

And strike through the ravine, 

At the foaming behemoth. 

Jlgmn, The Thforuud Traiisfornn d. 


Her tender youth had oliediently lived under her 
parent’s behests, without framing, out of her own 
will, tin* forechoosiiigof anything. Sir P. Sidney. 

Such joy lie? had I heir stubborn lunrts to quell, 
And s|urdv courage tame with dnudthl awe, 

Thai his In. lust they fear’d as a proud tyrant's law. 

Spcimr, Faerie Queen. 


Fmm light retir'd. In hi ml his daughter's lie, I, 

Ilc, for approaching shs-p, compos'd Ins hoau. ^,,. 

Behindhand, ado. 

I. In Jirrear ; in a stsitc in which f»onictlnUn 
is unpttid, or untHTfornitMl, which is due. 
Your trade would buffer, if your beintf behonmna 
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haft made tlio fintuml use no high, that your trades- I 
2nn it win not livi* upon Ins labour- -V.*irfa. ! 

Poiitmllcr Culnnuc is dicadlully behindhand wit li : m 
liis speeehi'M. Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. iii, 
b. id. eh. iii. *• 

t.Joveruuicnt cxpcdil inns a m urdicmlly behindhand, 
iml from Mny waul. of wnl in tin* ollii'mls who direct 
tlii'iii, Imt IVom l In* nIow way in which business ne- 
cessarily (liters Ihmiigh a series of authorities.--- »> 
('unlit it l Magazine, 31 arch, l.sti*2. 
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has worked since, nml will work for ever.-- Fronde, 
History of J’lngland, i'll, xxxiii. 

Beholding. verbal aha. Obsolete. 

I. Obligation. 

liovr to virtue, and imt to any particular hrlmtd- 
ings, lint h expressed this my testimony. Can tc, 
Surrey if Cum trail. 

*2. Seeing. 

Anil ulial win lirinir 11s In thisjny.liiit I In* spiritual 
Mm/ding of our approaching glory \ Hi.rU r. The 
Sami's It,*/, rh. xiii. I 


, | . ... Iif. .11111 niiiii mil nrinir us m iiiki |in, mil I lie siiiriiu:i j 

o. iSot lipnil IMjUill t< THIS With regard to for Mm/ding of our approaching irl'ii-y t llo.rti r, The 
wardness: (with//////). ! Samt's it,*/, eh. xiii. 

Consider. whether it is uoL better lo hi* n hairycnr BehtSldingnesi*. s. .Mist ruction suggested 
behiml/nnnl with tin* I'ashiomible purl of Hit* world, » )V |{ ( .|, 0 I ( I j iin* (»1ili«r-:it i«m It are 

{inn, to sLriiiu beyond liis cimiiiisliiuwa. -.tyr-l • V , 1 1 * 

V / ' ‘ lln* kinr iiimIi ‘1 us lo Ins wiurt.sniis I must ar- 


llniii to sLriiiu beyond liis circumsliuiees. - Ay* r- 
(ttfur. 

Behindhand, adj. Slack ; backward. It a re 
And t lies' 1 thy 

So rarely kind, nri* as interpreters 
or my Miind/mud slack m ss. 

Shut,, s/nar, IVi nfrr'x Tale, v. 1. ' 

Behold, v. a. [A.S. brheuldun ; see ex- ; . 
tract from Wedgwood.] View ; see ■ 
look upon. I 

Wlirii Thessalians on horseback were lulu/,/ arm- ] 
oil', while their horses watered, while their heads j 
wen* depressed, they were eoneeived by the sporta- j 
tm-s to In; nnn Hiiuuul. -Sir T. Jimmie, Vulgar 
Rrrmirs. 1 

Man looks aloft, and w ith erected eyes, j 

JUmhls liis nwr hereditary skies. Jlryden . ! 

At this the fonuer tale again In* told, . 

With thimd’ring lone, and dreadful to tnlmld, 1 , 1 , 
The Saviour mines hy ancient I, arils foretold. 

Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind In hold. Cope, 1 
The compound |i.e. l|elioId,e.\plainw| to l„„k stem lily 
iiiiuii j seems here to pii serve w lint was the original 1 
sense of lift' simple V erli lo hold. A.S. he, d, I, I II, 
to regard, iilwrni*, take heed of. to tend, to feed, In 
keep, to hold. To hold a doctrine for trm* is to re- 
ifard it as true, to look upon it as true; to hold it :l 
1 1'iiel act is to regard it as such. The I, at. s, rr ire, 
to keep. I o hold, is also found iii I lie sense of looking, 
eoiiuiionly i xpi'essed. as in tin* ease of K. h, hold, by 
(he eeiupouud obs, era re, ‘Tlllls MTVUs si net 
\i-neri in* facial an Cupidim.’ I .el y<mr slave look 
w In III *i a s' vierifires lo Venus nr In Ciilild. - 1*1.-111- 
liis. Tin* rb to lo„k itself is IVei|neiil ly fouml in 

I lie sen look imt a fli r. seeinir to, lakiinr noli 

care of. The It. tarn rd, ire. to look, exhibits lie* 
in-mill::! nieaiiimc of the l-'r, iiord, r, lo keep or hold, 
:mi| ill'* II. /fi /#■</. keepimr. The supposiiioji i|,«*u 
that the notion of pivservimr, keepnm. h< dilif iir is 


knowledge a h, hold mg mss unto hi** 1 “ ' 

, S,d my. 

In this my doubt I seem'd loth to confess. 

In that 1 seen ul to shim Inlmldingm-ss. 

Don nr, 1 ‘nfiiis, p. l.-p. 

Behoof. .V. [A.S. bebefe.'] Tlmt which be- 

hoves; that which is advantageous ; profit; 
advantage; interest ; convenience. 

Ih r Majesty may alter auylhing of those laws, 
for her ow ii Mm.,/ . a ml lor I In* good of the people. J 

S/nnser, Tiumf /h, Stale of In hind. > 

No iiM'iiii reeninpeni-e it tilings 
To your /„h >"/: if l that region lost, j 

All usurpal i ,u tin net* e\]ieird. reduce 
To her original darkness and your sway. j 

Mil /mi. Fa nobs, Lost, ii. j*si. ' 

Wert thou some star, which, from tie* min'd roof , 
Of shak’il OI,\ lupus, by Iiilsehiiliee didst fall; 

\\ l.ieli eaivful Jme, in nature's true tnlmof, 

Tisik ii|i,:inil in lit plan* did reinstall*. 

Id.. (hi, i ii tl,e heath vf a lair Infant, \ii. 

Because it was for tin* ti,hoof„( i in- eu.ui:.:, that, 
upon any siiddeii accident, it uiiriit In- awai-* "—.i. 1 
then* Well* lio shuts o|* stojiples made I'll* l In* I ::rs. 
Jtay. 

Il Would hi* of 1 io hthnof.foY the si ttlirnrof j r i e|'||- 
liieiit. Hull ss then* were a way tauulil, liow t-il iem 
the person to wli'iiu lielmued tins ]i:.wi-r and d i- 
uiinioii, LaeLc. 

Behoove, v. a. Same as lb* ho vp. i 

He did so jirin Ii nt i\ teinpir hi. pas dims, as i h:. 1 : 
none • f them made limi waulimr in tin* oitii c« of! 
life, which d In I,"., ml or heeaun* limi to perlor.u. 
liisho/i . Ulel'tai ! 

Hut should yon :uic tl"* ii!>.u"iri li of the brook, 

Ii, lionr, $ y oil tl.ui lo piy your lim-i art. 

Toon,/- <i,S (.satis. 


i num.-illy derived from that of loukiipr, is supported Bchoovcful. adj. I'selnl ; protitithh' ; till- 

^!K!!Sr’ WmW ' *' V/ta, ,ia,. 


Fiod >sli Kfy n i . il, <4 iii. | 

Behold, r. //. Look. 

S.'ii of in:iii, fi, hold with lliiiio eyes, mid hear with 
a i*s. A-iX/W. xl. t. 

Behold! iiitiijrclwnnl inipt i alirr. Set*! lo! 
(:t wiinl hy which attention is excited, or 
iidmiraiion noted). 

l!> hold ! | am with thee, and will keep th *e.- 
(li a, sis, Xw ni. I.i. 

Win ii out of hope. I;li»ld her ! not far oil', 

Such as I saw h< r in my di*i*:i!ii. adorn'd 
\Viih what all earlli <>i‘ hea\eu could bestow, 

To make lu-r amiable. 

Milton, Faradisr Lost, viii. 1*1. 
cholden. pari. ml}. Obliged ; huuiltl ill 
gfiitiintlc ; indebted : (with ///). 

Horn-., winch such as ymi an* fain lob e L hold, ii 
I n \oitr wiies fur. ■ Shakis/i, ar, .1* yon lil,e d, iv. 1. 

l itt le an* w* hi Iml 1 1 , „ to ymir loie, 

And little louked for at your helping hands. 

Id.. Itielmrd If. iv. 1. 


It is \ cry I,, hone, fnl in this- e-mnlryof Ireland, 
where tin n* an* wasie deserts full of irras*. that tin- 
same shniii'l be eaten duwii. S/n ns, r, loir of t lit 
Slab of Ini iml. 

Laws are many times full of imperfections; and 
that which is supposi ,\t.,h,»>nfnl unto men, proveth 
oftentimes most peniieioiis.- ILm/,, 

It may be most t„ floor, fid for princes, in matters 
of rraee, to j raus-'i'l the same puliliekly : suit is as 
ivi|iiisili*. m m:iltcrsnl'jiid:;ciiieut. punishment. and 
| rensun*. that tin* same In* transacted jniiale.y, - 
1 Lon! (’•' in udou. 

Behuovelully. atlv. l*rulii ablv ; UMctullv. 
: Hare. 

Tell us of more weiudily dislikes than these, amt 
tlr.t may iinne /n hour, fnlly import l!i«_* refonuatioii. 
I S/u ns, r, I'n ir fth, Stofeof Inland. 

Bohovable. ml/. 1‘rotitiihlc ; expedient ; 
, UM't'nl. Here. 

i All spiritual uraoei In horeah!e for our soul. — Ho- 

I iiiiliis, ii. l’l' 7. 


I found you m*xi ; in respect of bond both of near Behove. Saute 0* lie ll oof . Hare. 
'liituiee, and particularly of eoiniiiunieatinii in. To further fort h the fruit of my desire, 
studies; w herein I must aeknowledue myself be- . Aly l’rii-mls devis'd this mean fur my /«/K»ee. 
imH, u fa \ o,i. Huron. ‘ liaseoiijm , Pihiiis, p. 1 10: 1 j 7. 


studies; w herein I must aeknowledue myself fa- . 
mills la you. Huron. J 

I think myself miirlil ily In /mldeu to you for the re- , 
pi-olieiisiou you then can* iis. ■ .b/i/oeoi, ; 

Me.wh i see men under tin* awe of just iee, mumd 
e-'iici in* what snvaue erealuii's tin y would he with- ! 
•"it it ; mid how iiuieh heloddm we are to that wise i 
contrivance. Hishv/i Attertmry. ‘ 

Beholder, s. One who In'lndds ; sp ctator 

4 . Wa . this the face. 

J hat, like the sun, did make In-holders w ink ? 

Shak, s/H'fir, Richard II. iv. 1. 

„ . , , Tlieae heasts ainoiiK, 

ii il* i * r ,, d* 1 * nnil shallow to itiwiTii 
Half what in tlui* is lair, one man except, 

”nl! , . wi s l hiH*? Milton, Paradise List, ii. 5 13. 
rn * wonder irive no less deliaht 

lo the wise Maker's, than bcliohlcr's snrhl. 
mi . ... . SirJ. Denham. 

I no jiiHtlnifc chiefs in rude eueounters join, 

Kaeli fair beholder tremhliiiK for her knight . 

_ rhe charitable foundiitions in Hu* cliun’li of Home 
'.-fi i? 1 ^ 10 (, "uuuidH of charity, and raise envy, 

tattler than compassion, in the breasts of beholders, 
—llwhop Att,rhnry. , 

lbe horrible sight worked upon tho beholders as it * 


I lot lie that I did luxe ; 

In youth, that 1 thoiurlit swete. j 

As time reipiires : for my In Imre < 

.Metliinkes they are not mete. Old Hallad aser'dnd ■ 
to i.ord | ( „M-. WHSi/Wn/fi/ III I tomtit, V. 1. ' 

Behove, nr Behoove, r.a. [used cliiollv in the j 
third person, and with the pronoun in tlu* j 
liLMiter gender, i.e. with if. See, for the dit- j 
lereiKV l)t‘tween it \crh with ibis e»»n>tmc- ; 
tioit and a Irnc impersonal, List, Think, | 
and Seem, lbr M e l i stetli, M e t hi ti k s, and 
Me seem*. In the following extracts from 
Wvcliilc coni] »a re the two forms : I 

'Niiis it is writ mi. amt thus it hihaffc ( hrist 
to sulfre. Wyehlh . St. hide. \xiv. Hi : IW 
Tims it is written, ami thus it In him a Umst 
tosuil’er. St. Lnk, . wiv. Hi : 157 vl 
Be til ; he meet : (with respeet to tluhh nice*, 
sitih or conn nil nee). .... 

For belter examination of their quality. *1 bc- 
hoedh the very foundation and root, the lnglu*st 
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W'ellspringand fountuin of them to bn disemer<-d. - 
JJuohcr. 

It Mums him much 

To iruard the important, yet (lepemliiiL', fate 
Of being, brighter than a thousand suns. 

} oumj, A ii/ lit Tlmitf/hts, ix. 

Bohoveful, adj. Same as Behoovcful. 
Jinn . 

That freedom of judgement, which was /« Imrrfr.l 
lbr tin* siudy of philosophy. — JSisImp Sanderson, 
Si ,‘nmus, p. MOit, 

Madam, we have culled such necessaru s 
As an* In hoi; fid lbr mu* state to-nioiroiv. 

Shnl, s/H-ar. Romm and Juliet , iv. li. 

BetaovefUlnesv. ,v. Altrilmle suggested by 
Be hove I'll). Hnic. 

< o.iem-d in MH’ii Lies is as hannoiiie in consorts, 
winch being duly oliM-rud. makeih the musiek de- 
1 i:r J 11 I'll ! I ; bi-imr not obsiru-d. by jamug lllllkel h all 
liaNi and iiutunable, as wi-il as l>i tin* heais*rs. as to 
tin singers Mi. msrlies. A'-aine lbr the prolit»ble- 
ii' % s** and t„ In, r, J'nl ucssr of it . il is like the dew i f 
llei inoli. and licit tint 001111111*111 dnwno upon tie* 
lull cl Sinn. (io/oL r.Chrisiian Man, l.*». ^Uvd MS.^ 

Bchovolj. adj. I’rolilahlc. Hare. 

M'hi-ri f f if l I k.ii will tliat I tell, 

It is h, ho,; ly f..,« pi heill'. 

(barer, Confsso) Amantis, i. 

Behowl. /*. a. JIowl ni. . 

Now the hungry .1. o i..ars, 

A in I I In' w nil' t„ /,. ,i*Vf t i|,< min >u ; 

Wluisl the h»a\y p .•'mb'iiau snores, 

Ail with wiary ta-iv r ■ 1 . ! .in-. 

Simla s/n ir. Mid. n,n,m r-Xi./ht's TL'cmii, V. 2. 

Bejade. r.a. Bring ititu the cuudiliou of :t 
jath‘; lire. 

If you hav ■ "ii tiii'Mi, yet sp;ire y oiir- 

I. I'-st y i id, toe gn.nl jalluM :iv, yuiir min 

Mdl „t, Ami.tndc, rs itjion u />,. 
,■ ..'i * f the II n in 1 , 1 . .Vi ,»■•//>/ rn «• r. 

Bejupe. r.a. Baugh at; deceive; impose 
141011. O bsah fr. 

; '1 hull , hast fnja/nd here duke Tin si 11s. 

( 'imnei A 1, iylit's Tale. 

I shall Inja/vd lieu a thoiisiud linn* 

.More I liau that Ibole, of w hose fn|lv men rime. 

Id., Troyios ami Crysti/dc, i. Mi 

Bci.Tj. /■/ rlai I ahs, 

1. I'AistciKe in tlie general r( 4 r.so (as oppose 
to ////;/•« .«'/>/.- /nr) : 1 stimiiiiiiii genin’ i 
iiieltijihyieal i'l:t — ilirtil imi, as eompri>*m 
ever;. thing in existence, 

(»l Inin all tilings |e;\e reis*i\eil both 1 heir fird 
b. my, :ii. 1 1 heir continuance lo be that which liny 
an*. I look, /*. 

I el is not ( I * ni the author of her ill. 

'j I lout h author of her l» <«<j, ami luimr there. 

Sir J. Oar its. 

There is none but in* 

Whose heiny l do bar; and lueb r him 
31 \ genius is u liuked. Simla s/n a , *. Mach, th, iii. 1, 
riiee, rather. lirst they -.ii'i::, ouimpi-teiil, 
luinmtable. imuiorl..!, inti.iite, 

KP'inal king! I lice, Author of all t„ /'////, 

Fountain of Ml-IiI ! Mdf. n. Farad s. Lost, iii. H72. 

.Mereitul and araeiniis, thou vavest ns hi imj, rais- 
ing 11s from iiothuig to In- an « xeelleiil creation. 

Ji mny Taylor, (itthb lo It, rot, ui. 

insider ex cry tiling as 11 -I. yet in tiling; then 
examine, if it inii-t needs 1 1:1 xe 1 m -i ii at. all, or w hut 
/.tlier ways it ink-lit ban* been. F.mihy. 

3h-«t is it eliam/es should control 
(lill- /'//«</, lest we rust III ease. 

\\ e all are changed hy still degrees. 

Ail but the basis of tin* soul. Ti nnyson. 

■J. Object existing, or inexistence ; entity (as 
Opposed to non-nil ifp). 
a. Applied to persons. 

All, lair. yet false; ah, being form'd to cheat, 

Hy seeming kindness mi\t with deep deceit. 

Drythn. 

It is folly to si*ck the approbation of muv tinny 
In-sides tin* Supreme; because Ho other htiny can 
make a right jiiiUa-meul of us, and because we can 

1 nue 11 re no enusideralile advantage from tlieappro- 
latioii of any other h, mg. Addison, S/uetator . 

b. Applied to fbini/s. 

Knowing the colour, Umire.nnd smell of hyssop, 
I can, when 1 see hyssop, know so much as that 
then* is a certain In mo in the world endued with 
such distinct powers and properties. Lorkv, iii. *1. 
Hint MS.) 

Belnf. ctwj. [(Jillett, ill liis, remarks upon 
the Norfolk dialect, as prefixed to his 
rendering of the Song of Solomon, slate* 
that hi in/f in the sense of, since *is very 
common in that comity, adding that it 
is also found tliroughofit the writings 
of Bishop l*earson, with whom it may 
*JUj 
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partake of the nature of a provincialism.] 
Since. 

Now, Aciw /7 dentil is nothing else lmt the privation 
nr recession of life, and we are lin n properly said to 
din when we rense to live; bring life ennsistoth in 
the union of the soul unto the lusty, from whence, 
as from the fountain, How’ motion, sensation, m.d 
whatsoever vital perfeetioii; death ran he nothing | 
else hut the solution of that \ilal union. Jhshop 
1\ arson, Exi«>si(ion of tin- ('retd, art. iv. 

Beingplace. s, Place in which to lie ; state 
of existence. Obsolete. 

Ilefon* this world’s great frame, in which all tilings 1 
An* iuiw cun I. 'lin’d. louml any In luff place. 

Speustr, /Iff mu of Htanuly Lore. j 

Bekiaa* v. a. Overwhelm with kisses ; salute. 
She’s sick u’ tlio young shepherd that (n-kist lier. 

Ji. J mi son , Sail Shepherd, i. <5. 

Bekn&ve. r. a. Call knave. 

May satire ne’er hefool ye, or In knave yo. Pojh. 

The judge calls the parson a client , 

Aiid I lie lawyer In kn, ires the divine; 

Ami I lie statesman, lieeniise lie’s so great, 

* Thinks his trade as lamest as mine. I 

(•off, Hciigar's Optra. 

Bekmt. v. a . Girdle. 

And splaying forth her tllthvnrmes Julnit with 
snakes about. < ./aiding , Trans' a Hon <f 

• OritVs Nthnnur ptosis, iv. pint MS.) < 
Beknow. p. a. Acknowledge ; confess. Oh - : 
lo/rtc, | 

No wiahl. that exeuseth himself wilfully of his 
Mime may not Is* deli\eiyd of his sinne, nil tint lie 
luekelv In Anoint ii his sinuc. — Chanct r. Parson's' 
Tale. I 

This lnessacer turmentod was, till he j 

Musle brknturc, and tclleii plat and plain. 

Pro night to night, in what plaee he had lain. 

Id., Mon of Loir's Tolr. 

Belabour, p. a. Heat ; thump. 

\\ hen several madnesses in men appear, 

Orestes runs from faney’d furies here; 

Ajax belabours there an harmless ox. j 

And thinks that Avumcumoii feels the knocks. j 

Hr job n . 1 

He sees virago NYU In-labour, 

With liis own stall’, his peaeefn! neighbour. Sirlff . ; 

The strong man, 

Hy stronger arm In labour’ll, gasps r.»r hreai h. | 

H. lU-ur, Tin (•'rare. 

Beluced. part, «<{}• Adonml with lure. 

When 1 1n <u in Ihy hraiist 
And most Inland ser\ it m l<- dost strut, 

Smii.* newer fashion doth usurp; and limn 
l.nlo its antick yoke ilui-sl m>l but ho«v. 

./. Pnanmont, Psyrhr, wi. If*. 

Belamour* ft. [Fr. btl amour.'] Gallant ; 
contort: paramour. (Ihsnlttr. 

I.o, In. how brave she decks her bounteous liow’r 
With silken eurlniti mid gold coverlets, 

Therein to slll'uW’d her sumptuous A. lanffarr. 

S/n user, l-'tn ric (pun). 
Belamy. s. [Fr. del ami.] Friend; intimate. 
Obsolete. 

Wise Soemles 

Pour'll out his life, ami Iasi plulus iphy, 

To the fair frit tins, his dearest b.lamy. 

Spt ost r. Faerie Quo a. 
Belate. r. a. Retard a person, so as to make 
him too Into. 

The net ion cannot waste, 
t '.ml ion retard, nor promptitude deceive. 

Slow m ss Inliilf, nor iiopi- drive on too fast. 

Sir IT. Port no uf. (lontUbt rl, ii. 
l".y hrothir, llv! nciivhiuh, nimv high, 

( *r we shall lie bilaftd ; 7 

pi. I- |<.ng and l<>w that ship will go, 

Kir the mariner’s Inner is -dinted. 

('"(• ridge, Aneimt Mariih-r. 
Belated, purl. at//. Ilriiighled; out of doors 
kite at night. 

Paiiy e’ves. 

Whose miduiglit revels, by a forest si<|e f 
<>r I'oimlaiii, some biiahd peasant sis-s. 

Or <lr< au.s he sees. Milton, Paradise I.nsf, i. 7 S I. \ 
Mr tear I'leet ditch's oovy brink 
til hih d. seems on waleli to'lie. Swift. 

latedncgB. s. Attribute suggested iiy 
delated; slowness; backwardness. * ' 

Tliat you may see I am somi-tniics sitspii<ji>iis of | 

myself, and do take notin' -tarn In, ss in : 

nir. I mu I he holder to Mini you some of in v imrhl- ! 
ward llmuglils. MU ton. Lift, rs. \ 

Bel&wfflve. v. a. Give a law to; legislate 
for. Obsolete, rare. 

The Holy One of Israel halli hrhnryircn his own 
pcoplrVitli Him very nib nvui i ee.—Mdton, Duel vine 
and Disoipline of Jhnirrc. 

Bel&y* v. a . Obsolete. 

1, Block up; stop the passage ; beleaguer. | 
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Tlio speedy homo all passages May, 

And spur their unmaking steeds to crofts their way. 

Jlrytini. 

’(tainst such strong castles needeth greater might 
Thau lltuse small forts which ye were wont Map. 

Spenser. Sounds, xiv. 
So when Arabian thieves Inlaid us round. 

And when by all alunidou'd. Thee I found. 

(L Samlys, Hymn to God. 
2. Decorate ; lay over ; overlay. 

All in a woodman's jacket he wus clad 
Of liincoliic gnriic, fn lay'd with silver Inec. 

Sjn user, Faerie Queen, vi. 2, 5 
Belch, r. n. [A.S. bulletin.] 

I. Fjc’d. wind from the stomach. • 

Pull gorges In Ik, if not much rather sjicw. 

Most fulsoniely. 

Darns, WUhs Pilyrimngi, sign. T. 1. 

J. Issue out (as by eructation). 

Iteliold, they tut eh out with their mouth; swords 
are in tlieir lips.— Psalms, lix. 7. 

rin? waters boil, and. bth-hiaff from below, 

Black sands as fri*in a forceful engine throw. 

Drydt n. 

A I riple pile of plumes bis crest adorn'd, 

On which with In telling tlmiies t'liiimera hurtl'd. 

Id. 

Belch, r. a. Kject from any hollow place : 
(as wind from the stomach, &c.). 

'Tis not a yiar «»r two shows us a mail : 

The* are all but stomachs, and we all but food; 

Tlii'\ eat us Imngerly, mid. when they are full. 

They be! eh lis. Shahtsp.ar, (if In tin, i j j. 4. 

'I li«* i n ■ >i 1 1 1 1 of fools poll n*t 1 1 out in Ibe margin 
In fehi fh 1 foolishness. Prot'erbs. \V. 2. 

The bitterness of it I now In (eh from niy heart — 
Sh ihtspt.tr, ( 'yntb<hnt , iii. .V 

Immediate in«a llanie, 

Out soon obscur'd with smoke, all liea\eu appear’d. 
Prom those deep-throated engines A. le/i'd. 

Milton, Parodist Lost, vi. .7? k 
'1 lie gap ,s that m>w 

st*wid Open wide. A# le/iing outrageous Hatin' 

Par into eltaos, since the tieml j«i»'d through. 

Hud. x. 2SI. 

Koiie.h as their smnge lords who ixnig'd t lie wood, 
Ami, lai with acorns. In leh'd tlieir windy food. 

Dr yi L n. 

Then* Inlrlit tins mingled streams of wind* and 
bl I, 

And human llesli, liis iudigesled f"»sl. 

P»)ir. llnmrr's Odyssey. 
When I an amorous kiss dc^uuM, 

I bfl, •h‘il an liurriemie of w iml. Sir ft. 

Belch. ,v. Cunt term for mult liquor. 

A sudden reformation would follow among all 
Sorts of people; port its would mi longer he drunk 
W it Ii brle/t. Dennis. 

Belching, nrbnhihs. Act of eructation, 
tub'll In 'I, i afis ,:in*| si token of ill digestion.— 
J!-i ml. Ahuarie. 

Tin* sMiiptoms an*, a sour sun'll in llieir I'nve-j, 
In Irin nys. and distensions • ■! I lie b <w els.- - Arbuthnot , 
On the Xntnrr and ( ’hoiee of Alum nts. 

Beldam, .v. [ Kr. belle (lume-t\ dr, bc.'llitiflll, 
lmndsotm* dumi'.J 
1. Grsinilmotlicr. 

j The familiar examples, ns or tie' mother, the 
! In Ido on , till* nilllt, the sister. tll«* eosVIl. o|' of sntiie 
other kinswoman erfreimle.slc ul<l be of more force 
' and \alue. I H i s, Doty •■/ an Husband, transl.ilid 
, A// Palin l about I 

i To shew the hi blame daughters of her daughter. 

; Shaf.i s/n nr, Hope of Liu rt er. 

• The bil l.nn amt tli- girl, tile grandsirc and the 
boy. Drayton, Po/yo bion, \ i. 

• I'hmI iik Dijfltorieti/lt/. 

i ’llieu sing of secret t liiiigs that en me to pass, 

When In Id. mi Nature in her cradle was. 

! MU tmi, i iieal mu Knreise 

: 2 . Old woiimu in gcncrul. 

a. \\ it It no souse of tlis/itirtt/ft tnent. 

Will'll III’ <>f III I' In blii ni, great will) eliat, 

( For talkative lie cups) 

Tin* other’s prate mot worth the while) 

'J Iiiis fondly interrupts. 

Ham, r. Album's L’liytand, 1). ix. eh. xl\ ii. 

b. In n bad sense. I lug. 

Miso liis w ife, so handsome :i beldame, that only 
her fare and her splay-foot have made her nectiseil 
for a wili-li. Sir P. Sidm //. Arendia, i. 

Why. how now, Herat, you look augerly? - 
Have I not reason, beldams as you sire. 

Saucy ami overbold ? How did you dart* 

To trade mid trallli! with Maebelli 

Jll riddles S’ Sha/itsiiear, Maebtth, iii. 5. 

The resty sieve wngg’d ne'er the more ; 

. weep fnr w'oc, tile testy befdain swore. Hryifen. 

Bele4tnier.yi.fi. [(icrin./fif/fr^camp.] Ik»- 
siege; block up ti place; lit? before a town. 

Their biisinesN. which t hey carry on. is the gonenil 
concernment of the Trojan camii, then lulttignr'tl 
hy Turn us und the Latina— Hryden, Translation tf 
1/ufresmy . 
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It waa held that tlio Sergeant, in executing the 
R)N'Hker'M warrant, would Lm? armed with all tji 4 
powers of the law ; and accordingly, on the third 
day, that olllcer having obtained the aid of a hiutj. 
rieut number of constables and a .military force, 
broke into the Inlttigueml house, mid rnnveyed Iml 
prism hts to the Tower.-- V. Hrskina May , Const t. 
(ufinnal History of England, p. 4K*. 

Belee. r. a. In A ariyution. Place in :i 
direction unsuitable to the wind; (<»,(> 
vessel is said to 1 h? in the let of another 
when it is so nlnccd that the wind is inter- 
cepted by the Kilter). 

lie, sir, had the elect ion : 

And I,- of whom ills eyes had seen tile proof, 

A( Rhodes, ill Cyprus, ami mi otlier grounds 
Christ inn ami heathen, must lie A# he'd ami caliuM 
Hy debitor und creditor. S/utkt sjnar, (Hlullo, [, | t 

Belemnlte. a. [Gr. /Vhfirnt - dart.] Hard 
part of ail extinct (Yphulopod so called 
found as a fossil childly in tho cretace- 
ous system, shaped like* an Italian iron 
and therefore compared to a thunderbolt! 
(arrow-bead, linger -stone, and tliundcr- 
stouc arc Jolmson’s synonyms). 

Similar elongated processes 'have lieen also oh. 
sened to extend from the shells of some btb nnrbs 
discovered by Hr. Mantell in Ibe same clay. who. hy 
the aid of this and other specimens. Inis' li-s'ii lilne 
to throw much ligliL outlie strm'lui't'of this sinunhir 
extinct t’f>i in ot cuttle-fish. Sir C. Lyell, Manrnl 
of Eh nit alary (.it <<A <</.</, p. 

Beieper. r. a. Infect as with a leprosy, 
Hare. 

Von have a law, lords, that without remorse 
Dooms Mieli as are A> A p, r'a w it It I lie eursu 
Of foul iugralilude. to death. 

Jle.iimuaif and Fit tela r. Lairs if r, mil n. 
Imparity, and ehureh-revenue nishim: in 
rupted ami Inhpind all the eliri'.v with a wui'mi 
iulirtiou than Ceha/i's.— Mdlaii, hieoiiochishs,r\\. 
xiv. 

Bcitrj. s. [catachrcstic in rc.-jK-ct to the /, 
from Fr. brjlroj/. J Plttiv where the lulls 
(with which the apparent chmologicjil con. 
lurtion is only tirrideulnl) are rung. 

Peleli the leal hei'U liueket that lliimrs ill III.- A< fry, 
that is (tirioiisly jciiuled before, ,md will make u 
figure. Cay. 

tMb'ii the \ cry bilfrns weiv forlilied. C. If, 
Vt.trsurt, Thr tarly and middle Atusof Lnylun-I, 
eh. xwui. 

When eats run home and light is mine, 

Ami dew is cold u|«<ii the ground, 

And the I’ar-olf stream isiliimli. 

At'd th>‘ w hirring sail goes round, 

And the w birring sail goes round ; 

Alone and warming Ills live w its, 

The w lule owl m the bi (fry sils. 

71 nnyson. The Old. 
Belgurd. s. [Fr. belle e./nrd.] Soft, glance; 
kind regard. Obsolete. 

r|*mi h< r e.velids many graces sat. 

Culler I l;e shallow ol her even hrows, 

A\ oi'kiug Inlyaras, ami amorous ret rail. 

Spt n .• r, Pat rit- Qm • *. 

Belibcl. r. a. M'radtiee ; libel ; slander. 

'Hie pope, hearing I lien. of, hth/nlbd him Tt’c 
nuperniiri more foullx than exer before. PidUr, 
History ifllmJluly War, p. Ilia. 

Belie, r. a. 

1. Counterfeit ; feign ; mimic. 

Which durst, with lio.‘.os’ Jn-ofs Hint beat tiw 
ground. 

And martial lu-iss, In tie the thu* der’s sound. 

Dr inli ». 

The shape of man. and iniilab d lwast. 

The walk, tile Words, tin- gesture could slippy 
'Hie habit mmiii'k.aml I lie mien In In. Jd., hm-f. 
± Collet al the true character of an) thing. 

A dragon’s fiery form In Pud the Hod, 

Suluime on railianl spires he rode, 

\\ hen lie to lair < Hvmpia ptvsl. 

And while lie stuigbl her snowy lin'sist : 

Tin n round her sh inter waist lie curl’d, 

And stamp'd an image of Imusclf, a sovereign' nr ttm 
world. liryden, Ale.rnudt rstom, 

:3. Give the lie to; charge with falsehood ; 
contradict. 

Pur lieau'ii’s sake, siieak comfortahle xvoixN. - 
Should 1 do so, 1 should In hr my lliouglils. 

ShaktSiiear. Hu hard J La. - 
Tuscan Valerius hy force u’ensnnc, 

And not U-ly'd liis mighty father's noun*. . 

Drydcn, I o'yd f .r.Htm. 
In the dis|Mitn whateVr 1 said, 

Al v heart won by my tongue 
And in my looks you might hnvo read, _ . 
liow much I argu’d on your side. 1 rt ' 
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Pun* Ihorr* is none but flwirs n ftituro Rtntc ; 

Ami when tin* must obdurate swear they do not, 
Tlicii' trembling limits belie their bouitlftil tongues. 

Dryden. 

paint, pat Him. jewels laid aside, 

At nigbl list ri mi imcrs agree. 

Till* evening 1 i:im till! liny My'd, 

And I'liillis is some lbrty -1 lirco. Prior. 

4 . ; raise false reports of any 
man. 

Thou dost Mir him, Percy, thou dost Wifi him : 
lie novel' did encounter with lilem lower. 

Shakcs/war, Henry 11 . Furl I. i. .’ 1 . 

5. Fill with lies. 

"i'is slander, whose breath 
Jtiiles on the posting winds, mid doth Mia 
All corneni of the world. 

SAnlmspear, ('ymhdtnc, iii. 4 . 

Belief. 
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■2. Exercise the theological virtue of faith ; 
hold as an object of faith. 

For with the heart mini Mirrrth unto righteous- 
liens, mid with the moutli confession is made unto 
salvation.- Human*, x. III. 

With in. 

/it fit iv in the bird ymirCod, so shall you be esta- 
blished .— 2 Chronica s, xv. 2 n. 

With mi. 

To tliein pave he power to become the sons r,f 
(•oil, ui mi to them LliuL Mk-ca on his name. John, 

•‘). Suppose: (noting mint of crrfniiih/). 

* _ Though they it it*. 1 tu t it as hiuli as uiosl s|i-«|,]i-k 

ill Miiirlaiid, yi't a pi-rsmi. in his drink, t> -II down 
without any otlev hurt than the break i lip of mi 
nrin.--.hli/tsttn, Tranls in Italy. 

Believer, x. 


Belief, s. t , v 

j Credit in veil to something which we know i i* ^ ,u ' "* m believes, or gives ereilit. 

■ ..ot „f iiiirsclvi's, oil .iccimiit of the uutlm- &S& ti Cl'M 

rit v by which it is delivered. of it. Hooka'. 


itv by 

‘I'liuse comforts that shall never eense, 

Future in hope, hut present in Mbf. 

? i /Sir II. Wottnn. 

the whole won! of thul, of 
his gospel, eoimunnds, threats, and promises.— 

2. Theological virtm; of faith, or firm con- 
* Jidcnrc in the truths of religion. 

\o mail eau attain In (of hy tin* Imre contem- 
plation of heaven and eartu; lor that tle-y neither 
HIV sllllieieilt topive us as liiileh as the least spark | 
uf light eoneiTiiuiK thu very principal mysteries of 
mir lailh.--//'W»ir. 

3. Religion ;'body of tenets held by the pro- 
fessni s of it faith ; persuasion ; opinion. | 

lu 1 ho heat of peilemJ perseeiltinn. wheivimto I 
clirisliiui tn Inf was sulijeet upon tlie first iirmnul- ; 
pitioii. it mueli confirmed the weaker minus, when j 
ivlalion was lnmle how Cud had been glorified j 
Ihrnui'h the siiflcrings of marly is. Hoof, 


rrofessor of Christianity. 

Inlidvls themselves did discern in matters of life, 
when th tu rn's did well, w hen olher'.v ise. //■»■•/.» r. 

If lie whieli wi'ib'th d-» dial whnli is t-nvililc, 
how sholihl lie whieli n-adelll Ik- I h< iilu lit lo iln lli.il, 
whieli, in itself, is of no force lo work Is la i, and |< 
sa\ i 1 In ti> ct rs ! hi. 

Masteries lii'ld by us have no power, 11011111, or 
Wealth. Iml have Imtii maiulaiueil I -y die nu.vi'P-al 
liod.v of I rue At In r, rs, I'lMiu I III- days of t lie apostles, 
amt will he to the resurrection; millin' will the 
pates o| hell pn vail against tla 111. Swift. 

Believing, purl. uilj. In tin; state of n 
believer. 

Now 1 iod lie prais'd, that, to b,ti, ring souls, 

(.tive.s lipliL in darkur-s, comfort m tle.-pair. 

Shak, s/nor. H >ot rit 17 . I'n-t //. ii. 1 . 
will'll should VV e li|i.%l sweeten olir souls W llll lie- 
in I <t ring thoimlits of another life, than vv lieu we liml 
that lliisisalniost ended: -Ha.e(i r, Ha. faint's Hist, 
eli. xui. 


Ileeall. I know, hut doillil In lliink he will ; i_ ... . . „ ,» , », i. i» .. 

Yet hope aid fain suliserihe, aial tempts hethf. i Believing. Vi'l btlt fibs. 1>( llet. 

• • - Ailla retire to a proposition, which they arc per- 
suaded, Imt do not know, lo Im ini'', is lot ig, 

blit tut n l’iilff.--l.or/,i , 

Belike, tu/r. Prolmhly; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of die same won.-ls a horrible foul 
hear, which learmp. In ‘d.i . u lute die lam was piv- 
M-nl, e.-une In ram ly towards t lie place w lien- Lwas. 
— Sir /*. Siil m it. 

l,oi*d Angelo, /„ tiki . tiiiukiiiir me remiss in mine 
oilier . awakens in- with tins unwonted putting mi. 
'/iiikts/mir, i/. isnrt for Uhisiii'i . iv 
. liiM-phusatlii , uii-|h, dial one of them remained in 
his lime: 11a auimr, />i //.•>, some rum or liiuudatani 
thereof. • Sir If. lf.it, njli. 

I11 la msi-s vv here the uraee is as imlisj (disable as 
tin- napkin, who has 11. <t mvii that m-ver-s. 1 1 led 
ipiesiimi arise. ;is to w ho shall say it - w lule the if nod 
loan of 1 h<- house and I la- visit or ili-ri.-x man, or some 
oilier bih-sI /../</.. of in \l authority from years or 
trrav il,v . shall h- hnmbmir ali .ul Ihe olliis- l»e| w<-rn 
t la-in as a m.'itli-r of roiiipliim nt . i-ai-li of them imt 
1111W llliiiur to shut I he awkward lunliaii of aiiei|ui- 
viM-al ilul.v In 'in Ins on 11 shouideis Lamb, Essays 
••/" I'.tia. ti ran in fort Mi of. 

’.simI v. it It ;i sripe nf inni/i. 

We th. iik, i.i , <ki. that la- will accept what the 
I of t In-in w- iial disdain. //■«</.« i*. 

(oul appointed da* si -a to one of them, and the 
land lo lla- oi'n-r, bi-t-aiise they were so ereat.lhal 
till' sell I'ollid llol hold t la-in both: fo|‘ else, tn 1 1 hi . 
if lla 1 si -1 hail bein la rife enough, we mi.-'.lit have 
pone a lisliuiL- t.»r eii-ph.mls. Hr, i‘vnJ. 'i.iniinrns 
/“in linnj 1 In thl't rs /ii >f l.auijn itj,s anil If, tnimn 
ft, rontjh tin- 1 UhJ‘ Harts of (hr II ■* rlJ . 

Belikely. utlr. Sjiiiu* sis llclikc. Hurt’. 

Ilavunr /<. hi, hi I nurd some bi-lh-r vvonb of me 
(hail I coii.d dcM-l'Ve. - liislmji Hall, S/nciottns nj 
Us Lfc. 

Bolime. r. n. Smear as with lime; soil. 

Y«* whose fmil hands are lulnmil vvilh bribery. and 
U'snn-ai-ed with till* price of blood. li'Shoit Hall, 

II .»w. 1. ii. am. 

Bclivo. tulr. [A. S. bflirt’J] Speedily; 
iplickly. Ubsohtr. 

lt.V that same way die direful dauiei to drive 
Their 1111*111 mill chariot, fill'd with rusty blnmt. 

Ami down lu l'lutu's house are come intnv. 

Hi* nst-r, Fai i’w Qua 11. 

Bell. x. 

1. Hollow body of nut metal, formed lo 
make a noise by inesins of a clapper, lisim- 
iuer, or some other instrunieiit. striking 

against, it. , , „ 

My priekeur’d ewe, siuee thou dost Ix'an? the Mi, 


Milton, Samson .h/onisf, s. I.mI. 
All Irealirs an* piuiuuled upon the h, tnf dial 
stairs will In- found faithful in Ineir honour ami (>■»• 
M-rvanee of iivalii-s. -Sir II’. T, m/itc. 

A leirii imate fruit of lln* superstit ion, that, in the 
eves of tin' Maker of the world, an error of tulnf is ; 
“lie irrratcst of crimes. Fro nth , History of Fiiytamt, 

4. Tiling believed ; object of belief. | 

Superstitious prophecies lire not only the h, tiif ! 
’ fools ' lit the talk sinned of wise in 
Hi. 

Believe, r. a. [A.S. t/rliffun . *| 

I. Credit upon the authority of another, or I 
from some other reason than our personal j 
knowledge. I 

Ten thousand t limps there an 1 which we / W/iiv 
merely upon the aulliurily or I'lvdil of those who 
have spuki-ii nr w rit I i'll of lla in. Il'otts, /.••»/ o -A - . 

k 2. Put conti dpi ice in the veracity of anyone. 
The people may hear wln-n I speak vvilh thee, and 
}n‘h, r i thee |br i-n-r. Kent I ns, xix. '.1. 

[It is iml uhvioiis now to harnniniM' the senses of lwlirv- 
itir. pniisiiip, permitting or piv nnf h ave, jirninisinL'. 
which are expressed in die dillereiit Tent' nie dn- . 
leds hy essentially the same word or slight umdili- ! 
eiuioiis of il ; I'l. 1 >. local. I oral, to believe: Ihi. j 
l -ai, to jiraise, In promise, odor, n, to irivr leave; 
Ih'i.Jnr, praise, ivpldiitioll, leave; |ii-l. I- fa, hufa, | 
In pnise. lo pive leave; A.S. Ii.fa, //»/. ,i/!r, ls-hef : . 
•nt tO'ii a, to iH'lieve, lif an, aln/aii, to pive leave; d. 

- I'ltit/n-n . to believe, tofu 11 to praise . , rianh, n to per- | 
mil. I’a'to/iai, to promise or emotpe. The funda- ! 
mental llodoii seems to lie In approve. Ill sailelloii I 
HU nrnimrrmml., Iii deem an oliji-ei in urt-nrdance I 
with a ('eii.liu staillUusi of litlless, . . , The se||se j 
of pi^iihinjt may he easily ilniiien: from the same 
radical notion. To praise is essentially lo prize, lo | 
pot 11 hipli price or value mi, to exlol the vvorili of| 
Muythimr, to express approval, or Inpli e .lunation, 
lienee lo siui|ili' apprni •ilion, sal islaelion, emiM-nl, 
piTmissiou is an easy p it .press, I’l. I h fa J* r swan n 
tare, to the approhniion or salisfaelimi of the sworn 
inspectors; mil crin 11 tare, wilh the consent of the 
heirs. In middle jjnUit the eoiisi-nt given hy a lord 
to Iheiilii-nntioii of a tenant's lief was expressed by 
the term laiui, ami K. altoie, which has Imvii shown 
to In; deri veil from In it Jure, is used in the sense of 
(il'proving, esteeming pood ami valid, pivinc leave | 
or |M*niiission,nnfl sometimes in a sense closely ana- 1 
V* tlmt of Mlvoc, — IVvilywood, Dictionary 
»f English Etymology . J 

Believe. «. n. 

1* d firm normmsion of anything. 

r. , 1 t,,v Jt la y bniew that the Lord Mod of their 
rat hers, the God of Ahralwni, the (iotl «*r lsane, and 
mio yod of Jacob, bath appealed unto ihw.- Exodus, 


belt. 

Your flock assembled by tin- h, It, 

EncipelMfl you to hear with n-v'mnr. 

Shahi s/u ar, lh nry 1 1 . Part II. iv. ‘J. 

del thee pone, ami dm my pravr ihw If, 

Ami bid tlie merry Ml * ring lo lli.v car. 

Thai dimi art crowned, not dial l am ili-ad. 

• Hail, jv. 4 . 

l'our txtU roluiit twenty-four ehnm r es in niipinv-, 
ami live lulls »me hundred and twenty. IlolJ. r, 
l.h Uli Ilfs of S/14 1 eh. 

Hi- has no uni* mi'essnry ntlenlion to nnythim 1 , 
but the bill which calls to prayers twice u-day - 
J JJiSoii , Sjn ef ifur. 

± Anything in the form of it bell (us Ihe 
cnii'. of flowers). 

Wln-rc tin* In -i* sucks, there suck I, 

In a cow-hp's h, ft I lie. 

Ninth s/n nr, Tnii/ust, V. 1 , ROtlp. 

The huiuminir hiss dial limit lln* iroldeu dew, 

In miuiiiiit\ In-at mi tojis of lilies feed. 

And erei-p within I heir bitts to suck, the Imlmysmt. 

Ih'ytb u. 

.‘J. Small hollow globe of metjil perfonited, 
siiul eontiiiniug ;i solid ba 11, whieli, wheij 
the glohc is sh;iketi, strikes against the 
sides, :i ml caiiM'Sii -ound. 

As Ihe H\ hath his vote, die horse his curb, and 
tie- fain ai In I'b. Its. so hath man his desires. Shake- 

/nar, . Is yon hi,, i/ l m. ^ 

Bill, hunk , uml*vunttlr. IMirn^i* for execra- 
tion, derived from the ancient ceremonies 
I attending exconmiimicutiou. 

lit H. b.ioh, anil ea mill shall not drive me hack, 

M lien gold and sliver lurks me lo runic mi. 

Shah spi.ii'. King ./1 ./*#», iii. :{. 
Out with your In-ads. runic; 

The devil's in your dish : hit. hn k.onJ e.inJte! 

Jh-aumojit amt Ft, ten, r, Spanish ('urate. 

Hi nr the hill. Take the prize. 

1 .Satyi'inie dial day was judif'd to hare tin Ml. 

j i S/nnsi r, Faerii (Jen n, 4. 2 . 1 . 

The ale in. re aieay th, („U aiming tin* din-tor*. 
Jlntr, II. Ij Hi rs. b. 1 . *' iii. h-l. ‘Ji. 

’I lie Italians laiv'e carrml airay the hit from a 1 ! 
oilier nations, as may appear both by llu-ir books 
and work t.—JIah wilt. 

, Shake the lulls. Affright : (from tin* lulls 
of :i lunch). 

j .VilluT die kimr. nor lie Ilia! loves him best, 

I The proiidi-st lu* that holds up l.anrasb-r, 

Paia-.s stir a w in a if \\ arvvii-k shah s Us b, Us. 

Snaki s/iiar, Jh nry 17 . Part Uf. i. 1 , 

! Belladonna, w. | *tsil. hi Ha m hejinliful, 
donna - woman, hidy.J Alropn Jielln- 
dolllia ( Oil Ill'll also ilcmllj/ nii/hts/nuh ) ; 

extract of the sjime u-eil in medieine. 

Its speeilie name It , llmbnina is derived, accord’ 

j iinr to soi'-e, from its lieim: used as a vasli aiiim.i; 
t he Indu s to take olf pimph-s m* nt)u r 1 .'cn-seem-es 
from Ihe skir : or, aeeordiup to ullu-i-s, from its 
quality of ivpis senlinB phaiilasuis of hiauiiful Wo- 
men to tin* disturbed imaiM nation.- Lon. ton, En- 
<7/1 ■/..;>« itni of Plants, p. l.i.Y 

The most laiiuliar iiseof bilhnhnina is t imt derived 
from ils valuable property of dilatimr the pupil of 
the rye, mi as to laedilalc the i viiiunatioii of dm 
deep -seated parts ot this organ, and render dm ope- 
ration for cataract easier to dir surgeon.- llna/nr, 
.htJical Dictionary. 

Bello, s. [Fr. Intuit ht'ffr.] Smart or g:iy 
young lady. 

Wliat motive could compel 
A well-bred lord lo assault a gcnlle htlef 
(Isay, what stnmrm* cause yi't uin-xplor'd, 
ieiitle h II '' ‘ ' " 


of Simonides, l*. i.sign. N iij.: 1WI. 


l.’ould make u pi ntle h th r* jeet a lord ? 

Po/n , ftn/n- of the Lori;. 

Aly beans are m.w shepherds, ami my inibs wood - 
nymphs. 71 »f/i /', im. isi. 

Ye lieaux and hilt* that form this splendid ring, 
Suspend your com ci'satiuii w hile L sing. 

(iohtsniith. She stoops to compur, cpil. 

Belles-lettres, s. pi. [Fr.] Polite litera- 
ture. 

The exactness of the other is to admit of some, 
thing like discourse, esjM-cially in wlmt regards tlm 
htUshtlns. TatU r. 

.Much tlmnTore of whnt waa formerly studied 
under the name of rhetoric, is still, midcr other 
names, as generally and as diligently studied as ever 
Aluch or w hat vve now call literature or tnihs hltr. s 
was formerly included in what the mieieuls called 
rhetoricnl Studies.— IF huh h y. Eh nil n(s of If/n - 
tnrie. 

jnellfashloned. part. jurf. Fashioned in flu* 

1 form of a bell. 

The thorn apple rises with a strong round stalk, 
having large hell -fasti iounl flowers al ihe joints. 
Mortimer, Husbandry. # 

Bellflower, x. Plant of the genus (':mip;i- 
nulu, the flowers of which arc bellsh:L|K'd. 
207 



Ifni.r.FoLwniiRi pj ATT 

JiKLI.VACIIK } 1J I!* I* I J 

The Canary Mflmtrr is one of the im>Ht Iswitiful 
plnntsof the grmihouse. yielding Hn Mowers in JHj- 
comlier, January, anil February .-~J/i7/iir. 
lellfonnder. x. Out' whoso t ratio it is to 
found or oust bolls. 

Thus*' tlml make recorders know 1 his, ntiil like- 
wise helf ninth rs in lilting Hie tune of their bells. - 
Itarnil. 

Bellglau. s. <ilstss liko a boll, to place over 
or cover imythiiitf for tlu* sake of protec - 
tion against cold, or to prevent evnpora- . 
tion. 

Hut. to prove that inserts an* necessary. I er.vereil • 
up a plant of Orchis ninrio uinler n tntl-.jtas} r, before I 
:iii v of its poll i ula hail lsvu removed. leaving Him- 1 
adjoining plants uiieoveml. looked at tin* l:ilt> ■ 1 
every morning, mid daily fomi'l some of the pollinii* 
removed. I ill all were removed with the exception of 
tin* pnllinia in one llower low dow n on one spike, 
and w it Ii tlii* except imi of those in one or two llow 
at the apex of eaefi spike, which wen* never removed 


BELL 

Colours wldeli arise on Ml-mrtat, when melted and 
poured on tlm ground in air, like the eoJoiirs 
of water liubhles, am changed by viewing thorn at 
divers obliquities.- NVe 7. A avion, Uptick s. 


BELL 

If human aetlons were not to Im Judged, men 
would have no iidvniitHgo over InunIm. At Lliii rate 
tlm iiniinal and Minim life would bo thu beat.— 
ltishop .1 tterbu ry. 


Bollmouthed, tul}. Shutictl ut the orifice Bfellwethor. x. 
liko a bell, 1. hliwp which leads the flock with a hell 


1 tli'ii looked id I lie perfectly healthy plant under 
4 the In H-uhissfiuul it had, of course, all its pollinin in 
their cells. Danrin, Ft rlilisation of Urehah. 
eh. i. 

Bcllibono. .t. [Fr. hdle vt bonne ■ beautiful 
and pood.] Woman excelling both in 
beauty ami goodness. Obsolete. 

Fan ilia*: lie proud that ever lit* begot 
Such a htUihon,\ 

And Syrinx rejoice. Unit ever was her lot 
To bear sue 1 1 an one. 

Sprit st r, Shtplu rfs Calendar. 

Bollickt or Bellique. udj. Warlike ; martial. 
Harp. 


His full- mouth'd goblet makes mo feel quite 
llaiiisli 

Or Duleh with thirst— YYluit ho! a tlask of Ithenish. 

Jtymn, Don Juan, xiii. 72. 
Bellow, r. n. [A.S. beUun.] 

Make a noise its a hull. 

Jupiter liee.inic a 1 mil, and Mfoiv'ih the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated. Sha/osmar, Uinta's 
Tot,;, iv. .1. 

M’LiaL bull dares bellow, or what. shis»p dares blent 
Within the lion’s den ? Drydeii, Spanish Friar. 

Make any violent outcry; vociferate; 
clamour. ( 'imtemptuuus. 

With his strong arms 
lb* f.isteii'd on my neck, and bellow'd out. 

As he’d burst heav’ll. Smdrspr.tr, A tup tsitr. V. . 1 . 

The dull let eaplaiu, with a bound's deep throat, 
Would In l/t’iv oiil a laugh in a I him* note. Ih'ftdi n. 

This gi'lilleiil'ill is aenisloiiied to roar and belhnv 
so terribly loud that lie frightens us. Toth r. 

Metaphors may be employed, ils Aristotle observes, 
cither to elevate or di'grade the subject, according 
to Hie design of I In* author; being drawn from simi- 
lar or corresponding objects of a higher or lower 
character, 'i Ims a loud and vehement speaker may 
Tie described «*. tiler as htllnit'tiitmr as t liuudcriug. 
And in liolli eases, if tlm metaphor is apt mid suit- 
able to the purpose designed, it is alike conducive 
In energy. --if. llhahhy, Ft mu tits of JHului'u', eh. . 


his nock. 

The fox will Kcrvn my nIkn'Ji to grillier. 
And drive to follow after tlinr Mlicether. 


on 


1 . 11 s I ,*• One "1... Ik-IIows. 

for singularity in his apparel. Ft 11th, us, J{, solas. NT'' 1 ' 1 >“l» , » i ,s and h,lh,w.rs.-heharJ, Of* 

■■ -- J 11 Mrr.it tons on Aasw.r to Cont.nfthiCh /■////, p. 1.17. I 

1 Bellowing. purl. ut//. Milking u lioisc ;is of J 
one thiit bellows. 


Aivliiniedes, the geometrician, was so serviceable 
to bis fellow-ei'i atnres by his mnebim-s and h , //<«■/. 
ins! rnmenls, that Maivelliisand his forces despaired 
of taking the tow w.—ihliitiy, tioud Old JJ'././.v, p 
Ills: lf.NI). 

Belligerent, wlj. [I /at. ht /litfrnns , -rut is ; 

from hr! I ttm -- w;ir, ytru c:nTy on.J ear- 
ning on war. 

I'ere lloiig. aid’s third volume v.h'l rive you tin*’ 
lu st id ,, :i of I si** t iv:;jy of Mu'isMt. •tie! . *j •••n loyoii 
tin* several Vi**.is of the h- r, of and eoiitrael u:g . 
part ies.- -Lord ( 'In st< id. , 

Belligerent, .v. One who carries on win*. I 
(Until this ittitl the tnljeelivc tire used to 
express u power, or nation, which is en- 
gaged nor only in a regular war, hut in one | 
reeoguized ns such, in opposition to mere 
rebels or mutineers. ) 

It would lie in tolerable if the law allowed private 
specula l ors, for their own exclusive prnhi. in m- 
t liinirfi* i lie neutralily of ih-ir emu it ry. or tu lurni'-h 
for. igii l*llirjt n nts with an excuse for uatclinig and 
pract ieally blockading 1'iinjish ports, Saturday 
lit riru\ .1 ills k WiTi. 

A h> llifjt rt at Is not enlilled tn prevent smuggling' 
by any means in his power. Imt only by means r *i!*i- 

larly |»n scribed Arlielis of coi"tncivi> m-.- 

carefully elassilied as of contraband, doubtin', or 
iiiTmeeid Use. dest illations of v.-sv-Is are defined and 
ebaraei. ri/"d, and t lie posit inn M f neutrals in n-li- 
lion to tu iftfu rails is exactly iiseertnimsl. Ihi! i 
cud of all this, though llu* n id.- was const meted in'; 
the interests rather of tuVnu raifs than in u> nils, 
was In Ii ave neutrals with a considerable margin for 
oiitnibaiid i rule. Su many privileges mn:! 
pleaded, so many pretexts pul tort h. and so many 
iornis of proteelioi) aei|Uil'i'd. that tile Itrlfifit n til 
was i-ntis| nutty ballled in bis endeavours to intercept ' 
of the dest inalionof which neither! 

••Huts could have the slight, st doubt .-Times A V 
/i »/ii r. August 24, lsii;’,. 

Bellman, x. One who<c business it is to 
]»ri»( hiim nmlhing in towns, ;ind to giiin 
jittciitifiii by ringing his hull : town-crier. 

It vvav the owl t Imt shriek'd, tin- fatal htfftmni 
M hieli ui'.es t In* stern'sl good ri iirlit . 

Simf.i \fttor, Morhtth. ii. l\ 

Where Titian's How ing paiiit tli" canvas warm'd. 

Now li.Mig- 1 lie tu It, mi it's song, and pasted lien* 

'I h<- enit.iir'd prints of Overt on appear. tout . ! 

The tuHiiiou of i rich parish, as lie iroes his eireiiil.i 

er.es out every nitlit. Past twelve o'eloek . Sirin ■ _#,« ru i tn , r i 

Billmetal. M.S..I ..f «h(rh Mb ;,rr mmi, • ! **»*™**° r - .«• C » J « l'»ron.aslrr. l ulyar. 


lint now. the Inisband of a herd must lie 
Thy male, a ii. I htlhor-u/ sous thy progeny. Ih'ydui. 

Till, at the last. Ii* heard a dreadlull sound, 

lilt'll Lli rt iiiirli the wood lovnl/ir thurnnj tlid rebmilid. 

Spt list r. 

Tin* rising rivers lloat the net her ground; 

A mi rucks l he tn dotviiip v oi< a e ol boiluig seas rebound. 

Hr if th ii. 

Bellowing, rrrhuf ah*. Loud noLc ; ronriug. 

t 'a plain Krown lliiiudei'i'd out his farewell in a 
hundred great sh..{. whose echo not only made 
linmliroou treiil'.ile. but wined In n nd the holier 
regions vv it h t heir*' Ihuriut.s. S' r Tie mi os II, eh, rt. 
II. in. ut nf si mu hors' Trot’i Is into .1 frico and 
the Un it .Isiti, |i. 111. 

The beasts i hat haunt those springs, 

Of vv In 'in I hear siieii *. // ;;e 

Jl\ linni'ii t. Hrtt iiimo's Pastorals, i. 1. 

Bellows, x. [(lenn. hiihjni . j In^tromcnt 

UM'd to blow ihc tire. 

Since sighs into my inward furnace turned, 

For In Umvs .serve to kindle more tin* lire. 

Sir /*. Sitl tu y. 

One, with greal Inlhurs, gather'd tilling air, 

And with lore'll wind, the luel did inllame. 

Spm st r. F-rrit (Jar a. 

The smith prepares his hammer f ir the stroke, 

\\ bile tin* lung'll to Hull's lessing fin* provoke. 

hriidi n. 

The lungs, as fnff.oi's. supply a force of luealli; 
and the nspcin arb ria is as tie* nose of /«//.#,».%■. to 
collect and convey tin* brcr.tli. I/"/d, r. 

In llu* following p:is<:igo it is sitit/iihir : :it 
any rsitt* it< construction with the imletinile 
article is tlmt iA‘ n /mir of brl/oii's. 

Thou neil her. like a *i l funs, swell’s! thy face. 

As if thou wert to blow Hie burning mass 
Of melting ore. Jtryilm. 

Bellringer, s. One who rings bells. 

hi rdi niers. pnrvsh elarkes.atnl U. tfr.it apers. note. 
Yet n t nurse >d the tinnifislo- Fn.rr, fn|. 21 . 

Ilia grind I'al her, oin* of llu* king's guard, kepi tlm 
best inn in Stamford ; lnnisi-lf lirsf of all tnttrinpi r 
in SI. Ji'lm's College in Tniii bridge. Lord tfolfi.r. 
Mi set tiiinirs, p. 170 . 

Bcllropc. .v. Hope by which tin* lull is 
rung. 

I'll serve a priest in I/'iit first, and eat hrllmpis . — 
Hi tnnnuiif unit Fh trtier, The 1 'ha nets. 


(tin ulloy of copper tmd tin). 

J hit nut fit lias copper one thousand pounds, tin 
from I Im-e hundred to two liimdr d pounds brass 
one bimrlivd and iifly pounds,- Jim-on, I'hysin - 1 
lop it'll loud Mn/irnl lit mums. 

An English bnl-inilut analysed by Hr. Thomson, ! 
wax fimml to consist of son e ipjier. Mil tin, .‘ii; /ine, j 
uiriMtf lend —llrandr, llict injury of Science, Litcru • 1 
itSWenddrl,».ni. I 

l!Uy 


You are n charitable Mlsinii/i/rr ; my wife cried 
ml lire, and you cried mil for engines.— Dryden. 

Beliulno. tu/j. [Lut. brtluinus alter the 
manner of ti hesist, or bt Una .] Jleastly ; 1 m?- 
longing tn si beast; savage; brutal. Kare. | 

Tlieii- have been the fenrfullcst distractions Imre, : 86llyaclk0a 8 , 
that ever li. a ip]n*iied upon any part of (lie earth ; a 


Inltnin kind of immunity nerej* ringed no among 
juvn.— lloivitt, Litters, in. la. 


Spenser, Mother 1 / it h herd's Talc. 

To offer to get your living l»y the copulation „f 
cattle; to lie n bawd to a tnlli veth t r.—S/ui kcxjmtr 
As you like it. iii. 2. 

The lloek of sheep and tnlhcrlhcr thinking to 
brink into another's pasture, nnd lie'rng to pass oyer 
another bridge, just let 1 till both fell iutu tlm ditch. 

Iluiretl. 

’Tis thus the spirit of a single mind 

Makes that of multitudes take one direction, 

An rolls (lie waiters to llu* bis'idhiiig wind. 

Or rna ms Hie herd beneatli the ludl's protect ion- 
Or :ls a little dog will leiul (lie blind, 1 

Or a hell wet her form the flock's connexion 
K.v I inkling sounds, when they go forth to vicinal; 
Sueli is the sway of your great men o’er little. 

Jiyron, l)un Juan, vii. is, 

± Lender. » 

To convince you Unit this design in not so foreign 
from smile pen] tie's thoughts, 1 must let you hiovr 
that an holiest hrltu't Hu r of our house had the im- 
pudcjice, some years ago. ill l'arliaineut time, m 
shake the lord hNhop of Kihdoo hy his lawn sleeve 
and tell him in a threatening manner, that lielio|ie l [ 
to live to see the day, win u then* slimild not l-ei m> 
of his m*d«*r in tin* kingdom. Su-ft, Uthr on the 
S tcrnuii ntnt Tist. (Urd MS.) 

Belly. X. [A.S. bfc/f/r.] 
i I. I’tirl of the body which nmhiiitt the bowels; 

I iihdomcn. 

Tin* lusty's liKMuhers 

RelwII'd agsiiiist tin* tn Hy - n thus accus'd it: — 

Tint only like a gulf it did remain. 

Still eiiplioiii'ding the viand. never lM*aring 
Like labour with the rest. 

Shalt -ip, or, i '"I'iulonus, i. 1. 

And Hie Lord said unto the serpent, I'pon tliy 
luilfi shall (bongo, and dud shall tlmu cat all the 
days of 1 liy life, (it ioms, in. 1 1. 

*2. Fart which requires food: (opposed ti 
the buck, or Thai which denumds c/id/irs). 

They with a lieeni ioiiv lil'i-, wlii itii 

they might till tln*ir h,Hns by spoil, rather than In 
labour. Sir ,/. Iluiurord. 

For iiianv walk, of vih"iu I have told you often 
and now tell you even weeping, llail tin',* arc 1 1.< 
enemies of Hie ei uss nf • Tiri’-l : w Im-e end k di*s. i in* 
lion, whose god ls their *•////. and wliose glory i: 
in llii'ii* sham* 1 . IHn/ip/mius, iii, is. p.i 

lie that sows Ins grain upon marble, will Liv 
many a hungry in lift liefon* harvest, .tr'odhin 
M. Fart of auytliin^ which .swells out inTn 
it larger eapneily. 

Fortune si iiiietniu'S Ini* Hit liehandli t»f t In* I *1 th*. 
vvliieh iscn-y to lie lahi'ii ild of; and al'ler the *•////, 
vv ln« h is laird logr:.-p. I lorn n. 

X 1 1 Iri'li liarji hat ii the e<iiie:ive.o)* not alniu* 
the s| riiiLs, hut at tlu* end of the strings. Ii ircf, 
A of n rot tiiul F.i'ftt rii, I, idol II is/ "i ft. 

•I. Any place in w hieli ^miii-t liin*r cnelnscd. 

Out of Ha* *#//.*/ of ll( 11 cried 1. and Hell heanle>t 
iny voice. Jonah, ii. 2. 

A biij In ////, a b*Ui/ ijiiI up, tire c<?ar."e I < *i*ins 
lor a pivjruuucy. 

I shall answer that heller, than .'.on can Ihegi/fiwfr 
up of the negro's luilii : the Moor is with elii'd by 
you. S-iak,sp.ur, M> reload J’ h • e ( , i,i. .1. 

Tlu* secret is grown too ' furlin' preb"i e. lik 1 * 
M r>. I'nml.v s */»/ hi tip. ( 'unarm . II aft at the U 1 <'W* 
Belly, r. n. Swell after tie* inaifiicr nf U 
belly ; h:m*r out ; lml^e out. 

Thus hy degii es day wastes, sums cease to ri-rf*, 

I’m* h, II ft i lift earth, still iising up.deiiu .s 
Their light u passage, and eoiiliin sour eyes. 

t'rueh. j Inna at*. 

The |iower np] leas'd, with winds suMie'd the sail, 
The hrl/uimt canvas ul rut M d vviiii tli«- gale. 

Ih'iith ii. 

Loud ml I ling shakes the mountains nnd Hie plaii*. 
Ileav'n tn Hus dow nvvanls and dcsei lids ill rsnii. /"• 

'.Midst these disimils. forget they uol to dn , U' , 'i 
Themselves wit h L Hying goblets. 

J. Philips, C'<hr,n. 

86lly. v. a. Fill ; swell out 

It was thought meet, 

T'aris should do sonic vcnginiici 1 i»n tin* t«m*kH: 

Your iiiralh of full consent. In Hint his siiils; 

Tin* seas nnd winds (old wranglers) tisik a truce, 
And did him service. « 

Shakespmr. Trnihis and Cmssidn, n* - 

Colic; pain in the bowels. 

.hi! Mffpfie/ie. 

Cvmd l,jr JESSEEaS ' 
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B E L 1- 

Belljobeer* #. Good chi'cr ; entertainment 
for the belly. Obsolete. 

0 rytii*H of Kiiglfinde, whoso plow stnndoth more 

in Iwlly-rh'vre, than in 1 1n* sere I wysduino 

frixllyo l— Hale, Prifnee to Inland's Journey. 

‘ Demure civility 

Shall seem to say, (loud brother. sister dear ; 

As for tho rest, to snort in b, lly-ehn-r. 

Marston, Sinn rye of YHlauy. iii. 0. 
Senseless of divine doctrine, and capable only or 
loaves nnd bellyelievr.— Mil/ou, Animadrersiunsou a 
Ikfeure if tlw Humble ttrmnnsf ranee. 

Uyebeer. v. ii. Indulge in hellyclieer. 
Hare. 

I,ct them assemble in consistory with their elders 
nnd deacons, and not to si pack of clergv men by 
themselves to belly-cheer in their presumptuous Ri- 
i,n, or to promote dcMuiis, abuse and irull I In 1 sininle 
juit v, anil stir lip tuumlt sis the prelates did, for tho 
maintenance of their pride and avarice.- - .1* ” 
Tenure of Kings and Mnyistrahs. (Ord MS.) 

lollytul. s. As much (bod ns (ills tin* belly, 
or satisfies the appetite; replelion; nif/a- 
p/mrictd/ii, us much :is one likes. Ctd/u- 
ijuial. % 

ltmiihle thy heHyfnl. Spit, lire! Spout, rain ! 
ft or min, wind, thunder, tin 1 , are my daughters. 

Shul, K/h nr, hm ii Li tr, iii. 2. ! 
Theeiistoni of saying grace at m« :ils had. probably, 1 
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fbe quality or attributes of; be referred to ; 
relate to. 

There is no need of such any redress; 

Or if then* wen 1 , it not tulnnyn to you. 

Shnk/s)H(ir, Henry IV. Hurt IT. iv. I. 
He went aside privately into a desert plan* heluny- 
inp to the city railed llethsaidn. Lnkv. ix. 10. 

To whom hi f,nu jest thou? whence art tlmu?- 1 
Sum net, \xx. l:t. 

He caret Ii for tilings that belong to the Lord. . 
1 Corinthians, iii. :.2. 

A king was an ollieer well known to the British j 
('oicditutinn; all our laws had more or less refer, nee j 
to him. As many of our lawyers ns were skiPed in , 
their profession, anil laid tile inleurity to speak out ; 
wliat they knew, emild tell what brlongitl to him; 1 
suul could say to him, ns Cod is rcprrsciib-d to say to 
the waves of the sm, 1 Thus far shall pm go, aid no 
fart her.’- II*. tin, hr in, History <f the ( 'omuoiuiri nil It 

of Ktn//> i nil, h. iv. ch. ii. 


BE MO 

2. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

Tis much below uu* on his throne to sit : 

Mut when 1 do, you shall petit ion it. hrydt n. 

Belt. s. [Lut. battens.] Girdle ; strap hv 
which u sword, or sonic weapon, is com- 
monly bung 


its origin in the early times of the world, and the 
hunter-state of man, when dinners wa re pn enrimis i 
things, and ii full uusil \rns s itnrlhnur more than a: 
eominon blessing! wli-n a bellyful was a wiml-lall, 
mid 1, Hiked liken special providence. l.ttmb, Essays < 
of Klin, Ur ore before Men/. 


- Vd/on, | Belonging;*. verbal abs. (Qualities; endow - , 
incuts; faculties. 

'I li^clf and thy hrlony! it, /it 
Are not thine own s,, proper, as to waste 
'I hyself upon th.v virtues, lliem on thee. 

Ilenvi-Il doth with IIS, as \ve With lorehesdo; 

.Not litrlit them lor thriiisclics; for if our virtues 
Did lint iro forth of iis, ‘twcrc all alike 
As if wc had them not. 

Slhikisfnnr, Measure for Me mure, i. 1, 
Bel out. c. a. Treat as a lout. Hare. 


Sieur thmlard, when In* heard a gentleman report 1 
that al a supper, they had iii-.l. only pood rimer, but ■ 
also savoury epigrams and line anagrams, returning , 
home, m led ami helmet, d his cook, as an iuimmirt 
scullion, that never dressed him either of epigram'* 
<>r aiiacniu.s. C.amdtu, A‘< 


BflUyffod. s. One who makes a god of bis Be hS V o. r.a. Love. Obsohte. 
belly ; glutton. 

XVliiit infinite waste they made this way, the only 
story of \ineiiis. a famous beHyyod, may mi Mice tl» 
slievv. -Ihlkt ll'ill, Apology, p. 37H. 

Boilyplnchod. adj. Starved. 

This nil-lit, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
much, 

Tin* lint and the h, lly-giiiehnl wolf 
Keep lb r fur dry, unbonm-ted he runs. 

Shull spear, King I. car, iii. 1. 

Bellyroll. s. In llusbaadn/. Holler made | 
to follow the inequalities of the ground. Beloved, part. adj. Loved ; dear. 


If beauty were a. slrimrof silke, I would wear it 
about my neck fora certain testimony that 1 U/mv 
it much. - H ixlrin/ihe, Fruicli mul English U ra m • 
vine, p. .‘.•22 : llil' t. 

I think, it is not meet, 

Mark Antony, so well In lov'd of L'lesar, 

•Should outlive C'ysar. 

Shaki-s/tear, Julius Cwsar, ii. 1 
My days, my friend, are aliun*-t irouc, 

My fife has lie, ii approv'd ; 

And many love me. but by none 


\m I enough brim ', ,/. 


lln tor. and Hector was dragged about the wall of 
Tmv hy the hi If given him hy Ajax. South. 

'1 beii snatch'll the shining bill, with gold inlaid : 
The bill Kur.vt ion’s artful hands had made. 

hr yd , ,/. 

A leather l„lt was murid his l Latimer's . ":ost, 
to whit’li a Testament was attached; his spectacles 
without a ci, sr Iniiiir from his lurk. Frmnle, Hix- 
t ry of England, eh. xxxiii. 

Belt. n. u. .Encircle ; enclose as with a 
bell. 

'I liese ramparts seem intended to have had some 
cl feel even oil lli*‘ eye. |»e. up dug out of a lied of 
chalk, and biihny (In* lulls far nml wide wiLh white, 
inure especial ;,v if we suppose some assistance I’nan 
an arliticial faciiiu-, Ihe.v uiic-t have Isrn visible at tt 
vast disiaui-i . /’. ll’.irfon. History oftlu Parish of 

Khldinyhni , p. i‘,7. 

Beluga, s. Russian mune for the largest 
spec’uN of Murgeon (Aeiptuts^r Huso). 

fuviar is pi^pan-il IV*, m llie riws ,,f the t* htyug-, 
and is:iip!-is> ,,f th.* I, st t|ii;,lily IV- >iti the sounds. 
The caviar mad,* by the fral I’ossaeks js reckoned 
Miperior to anv uiher; and t„,ili it and imiipI.’iss are 
exporti-d in considerable i|u:intities. The behtyos 
lire .soiialiiia-s «,J v,*rv larpe sr/e.vveuhiiiv from l.n<«» 
to l,r,on ib*... and .vu lda Pood dial ol‘ nil.— Jl'CutUn h, 
t'minh ed it Ho l tun. try. 

Bema. s. Uir.J I'bnv for some elevuteil 
sent, or place lor ^making from; chancel ; 
tribune. 

Tho hi mu or chancel was with thrones for Ihe 
liishii],s and ])l'e>ln Id’s. Sir ft. ll'lnl, e, .i,v>>unl ,f 

j the ('ii u reins of (he jienu.hre Christ ions, p. TP. 

Bemadding, part. ndj. Maddening ; making 
j mad ; turning the brain. Hare. 

Makiiipjust report. 


Hare. 

They have two small harrows that they clap on ! 
each side of the ridve. and v» ihe.v harrow riirht up : 
and down, and r*«ll it with a /«//'/#•»//, IhaL Lm-s 1 
between the ridpes, when they have sown it. 
Marti me r t Husbandry. 

telly filave. s. Slave to the appetites eon- ' 
neeted with the belly. l 

I least |y /,< Uy-sl ins, w lbt il. void of all irodliness 
or virt iiinis Is'liavioiir, not one 11 , hut eonlmually. 
day amt niulit, pive lluMiiselves wholly to hilibiup 
ntnl baiupietin)!.-- Hmnily ayaiust (tlrlhniy mol 
hen n ken mss. 

Beiiytimber. s. Food; materials to support 
the belly, t.adierous. 

Where billy-Uuiber, above t-rouml 
th 'liuler, was nut to he found. Hut 1 , r, Hitdihrns. 

The stnaiulh of » very other ineinber 
Is ruiimlL'd on your i>< Ily-Umhee. Prior, 

Bellyworm. s. Worm that breeds in the 
belly. 

Of Mly-worms there he three usual s,,rN. 1. Tin* 
roiiml ones called Terries. 2. The Hat ones called 
l.ati. 3 Those called \searides; for Vseariil, s is n.,1 
tin* pcneral name of all billy- worms.- - liny, hid!, 
riiim Trihnyic'. 

Beloolc. r. a. Fasten as with a lock. Hare. 

And after of his own clews. 

He look his death upon Iheeroys; 

And how in pivive lie was In bile. 

Ami how thal he hath hell broKe. 

(lower, Cniifessio .tminitis.ii. 
This in the hand, which with n vow'd contract. 
v\ IIN fast bi lock’d ill thine. 

Sha Ins iwa r, Meusu re for Measure, v. 1. 
Belomanoy. .',. [(i’*. ^A«„ arrow, u.n-nn 
prophecy.] Kind of divination in which 
arrows were list'd as lots. 

Jtelnmnney, or divination hy arrows, hath been in 
request with Scythians, Alans, Hermans, with tin* 
X Africans and Turks of Algieiv-.SVr T. Itruwne, l ul- 
par Errours, 

Belong, v. n. [set* remarks under lie- 
wrought.] 

L Be the property of 

And Him wont, and came, and gleaned In the field 
after tlm reapers: nud her hap was to light on a 
part of a Hold bclonyiuy to him.—Iinlh, ii. 3. 

2. lie the province or business of; adhere, or 
be nppemluut to ; have relation to ; take 
Vol. I. 


Wordsworth . ! C) * how unnatural and l« mnddtuy sorrow 

Tin* king linlh cause to plum. 

Siuitn spear. King Lear, ill. I. 
Bem&ngled. part. udj. M singled. Hare. 
TIiom* bauunyhd limbs, w Inch scatter’d las 
Ab. nit the picturr, the sad ruins an* 


, Of seven sweet hut unhappy hulx-s. 

J. Hi an wont. Psyche, ix. Gt. 
Bemoak. r. «. Hide; concetti. Harr. 

’I la* causes were of no small moment, w Inch have 
thus bemasktd your singular beauty under so un- 
worthy an nrr.iy.--S/itltou, Translation of lion 
(piij'ule, i. iv. 1. 


Ill likeness I,f ;t iloV 

The Spirit d< m*i inled. winle tin- rather s voice 
From heaven pronounc’d him his hetorid Son. 

Mill, hi. Paradise lleyaiuvd, i. :!0. 

Below, adr. In the lower place. 

To mi n standing ArA'ie cm the* L-nmiid. those* Hint 
be on tin* top <<f Paul’s seem much less t hp:i they 
nr*-, ami eann<*t In* known ; Imt, to men above, tln-se 
In l' no sei in nothing v» much less, ned, ami may lie 
known, tiaeon. Sutural ami Kept rum ulal Ihstoru. 

The upper rcL-i-ms of the air pi reeive tin* roller- „ , , , 

lion of the mat It r of tin* tempests and winds before Bemaze. l. a. Hewilder; cmifolird; perplex, 
the an- here In low, and theretore the o b searing of Hare. 

the smaller stars, is a si-.-n of tempest following, - , NVilU int.-Heets be maz'd, in endless doubt. 

11 is sultry ln-at infects the sky ; 1 Tl „ rr ,A»„ v \i *. ,,_ ( oil fin , 'J lu 'task, \. 

The ground In foie is ), arch’d, the luav’ns a hove us Senate, r.a. AUilslin. liah. 

IVv. Drydt a. ; Away, thou mg. thou ipiaiititv, tlmu remnant •. 

This said lie leil them up the moiinlaiii’s brow, i Or shad I s< , b, „>< U thee w it li lli.v ,v aid. 

And shew ’d them all the shining fields b,lmr. Id . : As thou shall think «>u prating while thou liv’st *- 

7 . On.iirlh: (,,|.|»w.,llo/»«r,»). „ , , T. ,»,«»./ ifa- Mr, iv. 3. 

A l i.l l. l J.ily llnw. . M'X. Hun. 

For one that’s blips’ll above, iuim..rtalis\l h low. | I Ins blade, in bloody hand which I do hear. 

Smith. And all Ins gore tmniuyted w it Ii this glow. 


The fairest child of Jove, 

ll, b>w for ever sought, and tilcssM above. Prior. 

• b. In lull; in llie regions of ibt* dead : (op- 
posed to earth). 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend, 

1 tel, ghl to hover near: ami long to Know 
AY hat hus’iicsM brought him to the realms Inlaw. 

hryJt u. 

Ylicti Mill” ling saints nh>n in ln*ams shall glow, j 
Ai d prosperous traitors gnash their teeth btlmr. j 

TickeU. 

Below, prep. 

1. Lower. 

a. Sot so high in place. (In the extract, the 
const met ion is so as to be b, hue.) 

He'll beat Aulidiiis' head hu’.ur his knee. 

And tread upon Ins neck. 

Sh.ilesptar, Conolanus, i. 3. 

i. Later in time. 

The more eminent selmlars which Endaud pro- 
duced iiefoiv and even helm" the twclrtlj eiiilury, 
were educated in our n*ligunis li-'iivs.— / . If arton. 

\ Inferior in diijidhi or e.rn Hence. 

The noble Venetians think themselves equal at 
bust to tho electors «>r the empire, and hut one de- 
gree Iwlow kings. -Addison. ' 

llis lilvlliuuw of Theocritus nre iw much Mow 
his Maiiilius, as tho iields aiw below tho atgra.— 
Pulton. 

Eli 


Mirrmirfor May isf rati s, p. Jo,;. 

Bemire. i\ a. Drag or enentnber in the 
mire; <o51 by passing tbrotigh dirty places. 

Hi mi rid wuh sins, ami naked of good deeds, L 
that am thcim-at of worms cry vehemently in spi- 
rit. .Ii rt my Taylor, Jin It and L.n reists of Holy 
J lying. V. 7. 

lie that either uses or dclicht* in obsicnc ami 
lilt hy dise-iiiis,*. it is a ivrtnin sign that tin* frame 
and temper of Ids soul is strangely sunk and bemind 
in lleshand blood. IfalhweU , 

\vvay they rmlc in homely sort. 

Their journey long, tln-ir money short, 

The loving couple well In mir'd ; 

Tin* horse ami both the riders tir’d. Swiff. 

Bemiiit. r.a. Obscure; cover as with a 
mist. Hare. 

How can that judge walk right, Hint is bemishJ hi 
his wny : Ft 1 1 /hum. Jit solves, ii. 4. 
lemo&n. r. a. Lament ; bewail ; express 
sorrow for. 

They In moaned him, and comforted him. —Job, 
xlii.lt. 

Nineveh is laid waste, who will bemoan her': — 
XnhuiH, iii. 7. 

lie falls, lie tills the house with heavy groans, 
Ioijilores their pity, and his pain bemoans, hi yd , «. 

Tlie gods theiUM-lves the min’d wats bemoan, 

And blame the mischiefs Unit theiusciu-s have done. 

Adlisviu 
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If there Ik* one who m-ed bemoan 
1ft in kindred litiil in earth. 

Tin* household hi*ii rtN tlnil wow* his own, » 

It in tin' instil of mirtli. Wiintsmrth, 

fiemo&olng;. verbal uhs. Lamentation. 

How iliil.it (hull sjm ihI lint restless night in mu- 
tual expostulations anil bemo.inhigs or your loan. 
Bishop Halt, I larks. ii. •'»!». 

Sem6ck. v. a. Treat with mockery. 

Jlt inock tin* modest moon. 

Shakesprar, Coriolnnus, i. 1. 

Bemocked. part. atlj. Mocked : (with at). 

The elements 

Of whom ,M»ur swords nro Irmncr’d. may ns well 
Wound t lit* loud winds, or with hnunckit at stabs 
Kill llw Milt-closing waters, ns diminish 
One dowle that’s in my plume; my fellow-ministers 
Are like inviiluenihle. Slut kt wear, Tempest, iii. 2. 

Bemoil. r. a. Hcdragglo ; hemire ; encumber 
with dirt mid mire. Rare. 

Thou sliouliKt have heard in how miry n nlnei 
how she was heitonled ; how ho left her with tl 
horse U|>oii luflk Shakcs/nur, Taut hit; of the Shmr, 
* iv. I. 

BennSnoter. v. a. Mnke monstrous. Rare. 
Thou changed and self-cover’d tiling, for 
shame, 

Bemonster not thy feature. 

t Shakes pea r, K i ng lxar, iv. 2. 

Bemodrn. r. a. Vfcep over ; Vwnil ; himeut. 
Anil there suede him iiinelm people : and wymmeti 
that weilideii and bimornnlen him. ■Wyclijfc, St. 
Luke, xxiii. 27. 

Bemused, part. arfj. Acted upon as by a 
Muse (with the notion of muddling or con- 
fusion predominant), i'ontvmptuoun. 

Is there a parson much beuins'i l iu birr, 

A maudlin poetess, a rli\ tiling peer? Pope, 

Bench, a. [A.S. lent'.] 

1. Seat distinguished from a stool by its 
greater length. 

The seats and benches slmne of ivory. 

Ail hundml nymphs sat side by side about. 

Spmsrr. 

All Rome ii phas’d when Stalin-? will rehearse, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verse ; 

His lofty numbers, with so great a gust. 

They hear, and swallow with mi ’ll eager lust : 

Hut While tin* i*oiiiin«iii suffrage crown'd his enusn, 
And hroho tlie benches with their loud applause, 

His muse hud Mim’d. had imt a piece unread, 

And by a player bought, .supply’ll her bread. 

Hrydrn. 

2. Scat of justice; scat where judges sir. 

To pluck down justice from your awful bench \ 

To trip the course of law. 

Sim, Wsp ,ir. /fan'll IV. Part. 1 1, v. 2. 
(.Tyrinek, whose prnndMiv on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause, 
Pronounc’d, and in Ins volumes taught our laws, 
Wliieh others at their bar v» ofi. n wrench. 

Milton, S, tracts, xxi. 1. 
The first law-term of the year euunur.ccs on the 
twenty-third of .lamiary: and accordingly, four days | 
before, a fresh patent mils ivsind to llolle, chief 1 
justice of the I'tipcr, and Atkins, one or the pui-.ru* 
judges of tin* (.oninmn, bench \ and, on the day i 
itself, a similar patent was granted to St John, j 
chief justice of the Common bench i and. Itcfon* the 
eml of the month, intents wi-iv made out to Aske, 
a puisne judge of the I ’pp'-r tu urh, ami Thorpe, a j 
liaron of the Kirhcii uer. IT. (lodiein, History oj the 
CmiuiioHirciilfh of Eny! uni. b. iv. eli.’iii, 

3. Persons sitting on a bench, and associated j 

for some particular object, especially legal, j 
as with magistrates and judges: (as, ‘The i 
whole bench voted the '•ame way'). j 

In the interests of justice. a> well as on grounds 
of constitutional policy, t his exclusion was extended 
to their brethren or the Scottidi bench in the reign 
of Heurge 11., r.iul to the judges of tlm courts in 
Ireland in the reign oftb orge I V.--7'. Erskinc May, 
Constitutional History if England, vol. i.eli. vi. 
Bench, v. a. Rare. 

1. Furnish with benches. 

’Twun bench'd wif h turf, and gmidlv to lie seen, 

Tho thick young grass arose in n-caher gran. 

JJrytlen. 

2. Seat upon a bench. 

Ilia cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have hunch’d and rear'd to worship. 

Shaki spear, ll'i liter's Talc, i. 2. 

Bencher, s. 

1. Gentleman of the Inns of Court, who has 
been a reader ; senior in the Inns of Court. 

I wan, taking a walk in tlm gardens of Lincoln's 
Inn, » favour that is indulged me by several benchers , 
who are grown old with me.— Taller. 

4Tho old bencherk had it almost sacred to them. 
Seiran, in (ho foreiiart of tho day at least.. They 
Might not bo sided or jostled. Their air and dress 
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asserted the parade.— Jximh, Essays of Elia , The 
Old benchers of the Inner Tern pie. 

2. Alderman of a corporation. Rare. 

This corporation [New Windsor] enn.sists of a 
mayor, two lwilifls, and twenty-eight other js-rsons, 
who are to lie chosen out of the inhabitants of the 
ltoniugh, thirteen or which are willed fellows, and 
ten of them aldermen or chief benchers. - Ashmole, 
Antiquities if Berkshire, lit. 5S. 

3. Judge; one who sits oil the bench of 
justice. Rare. 

You are well understood to Ik* a perfoetergiiicrfor 
the tuhlc than a in*ces.sar j y bencher in the t’apilol. 
Sluikespenr, Coriohmus , ii. I. 

B^nclieratilp. s. Condition or dignity oY 
He uc her. 

They wen* cnevnls. and had nothing but that and 
their tn uchemhip in common. - bnnb. Essays of 
Elia, The Old lit nehers of the Inner Temple. 

Bend. r. a. (A.S. banian . ] 

1. Make crooked; crook ; inflect. 

The rainbow compassrl Ii the heavens with a glo- 
rious eiivle, and the hand of the Must High hath 
tn illicit it Ecch siast icns, xliii. 12. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their tilings 
around ; 

Heaps of spent arrows fall, nnd strew the ground; 
And helms, and shields, and nit t Img arms resound. 

I try i ten. 

Raul the brow. Knit, the brow ; frown. 

Some have ls-en seen to bite their lien, scratch I 
their head, /* ml their broil's, bite their lips.lieut tho . 
• hoard, mid tear their p:i|N a r. Camden. j 

2. Direct to a ( ertain point. 1 

Octavius ami Mark Antony 
Came dow n upon us with a mighty lmwer, \ 

Bend iiiy their expedition toward Pfiilippi. « 

Shokespenr, •/ lit ins C,esnr, iv. 3. 1 
Why dost thou bant thy eyes upon 1 lie earth, 

And Mart so often, when thou sitl'st alone V I 

Id., Henry 1 1”. Part f. ii. 3. * 
Your gracious eyes upon this lalsmr bend. ' 

Fail fas', J 

To I hat swis'f. n-gion was our voyage bent. 

When winds ami every warring element, 

List urb'd our emirse. Drydcn. 

Then, with a rushing sound, th* assmubly bant, 
Diiersc, tlmir steps; the rivul ruut ascend 
The royal dome. Pope. 

With th uni. 

The Almighty Father from nlsivo, 

From the pure empyrean where lie sits 
High 111 lim'd above all height, bent iloirn hl.seyr 
ilis own works and their works at once to view. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. .'dC 

I. Apply to a certain purpose ; intend the 
mind. 

Men will not haul their wits to examine, whether 
things, wherewith they have been accustomed, ba 
gin id or evil .— llooker. 

" is within, wit h two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. 

Shakesprar, Ttiehard III. iii. 7. 
When lie fell into the gout, lie uas no longer able 
to bend his mind or thoughts to any public business. 

- Sir H'. Tt mi 

4. Put anything in order for use: (a meta- 
phor taken from bendituj the bow). 

I’m settled, and bend up 
Kaeli corporal agent to this terrible feat. 

Shakes pear, Macbeth , i. 7. 
Asa fowler was bendiny bis net, a blackbird asked 
him what lie was doing. Sir It. 1.' Extra nyv. 

5. Incline*. 

Hut when to mischief morl ills tnaul tiieir will. 

How soon they Hml (it instruiueiiLs of ill I Pope. 

6. How : (in token of submission). 

Would’st tlmu Im! window’d in great Rome, mid 


Thy master thus with pleaeli’d arms, lending down 
Ills corrigible neck? 

Slinkesimar, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 

Bend. v. n. 

1. He incurvatcd. 

I can fly, or 1 can run, 

Ouiekly to the grei'ii earth’s eml, 

Where tho bow’d welkin slow doth bend. 

Milton, Comns, 1015. 
That will physic, tlm great Myrmidon, 

Who broils in loud applause ; ami inako him fall 
Hi* crest, that prouder than blue Iris bends. 

Slinkesimar, T mi tus ami Crcssida, ii. 1. 

2. Resolve; determine: (in this sense the 
participle is commonly used). 

Not mu, for oiks*, indulg’d they sweep the main, 
Deaf to the cull, or, hearing, hear iu vuin ; 

Hut, bent oil mischief, bear thu waves befure. 

Prytlcn. 

While good, and anxious for his friend, 

He’s still Ki-vercly bent ngaiust himself; 

Rcuouucing sleep, and test, and loud, nnd enso. ! 

Addison, I 


f My bonks command mo to lay Imre 

Tho secret tin iu art bent on keeping. Wordsworth. 

3. He submissive ; bow. 

The sons of them IliaL afflicted thee shall coins 
bending unto tins*. Isaiah, lx. 1 1. 

Bend. «. h'lexure ; inciirvutiun. 

’Tis true, this gisl did sliako; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly; 

And Hint, same eye, wImm* bend doth awe the world 
Dill lose itN lust re. Shakesprar, Julius Ctcsar, i. i, 

| Bend. tt. Same as Hand company. Obsolete. 

I July Klora, on whom did attend 
A fayri 1 tloek of racrics, and n fresh bend 
Of lovely iiymplies. 

Spenser, Shepherd's Calcntlur, May, 

Bend. y. Same as Hen t -= inclination. oi, m 
| toll te. 

Farewell, poor swain ; thou art not for my beml-, 

I must have (pucker souls. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherding. 
Beaded, part. ailj. In u bent position or 
j attitude. 

Oil smooth the seal 
And bended dolphins piny. 

Jlitfnn. Paradise Tmst, vil. 4|ii 
111 another caricature, lie appeared lukiug Ionium 
iu an arm chair, with bis leci on a cushion, and |„ s 
lint on his head, while Hie electors id* Hmuilcnhnrg 
ami Hnvnria, uiieoveml.oeeupieil small stools on t In- 
right ami IHI: the crowd of Lamlgrnves ami Soil-, 
lvign dukes stoisl at liumlile distance : ami HiiNta- 
nnga. tin* unworthy successor of Aha, nwuilcd t In- 
orders of the heretic tyrant on bcndul hinx.-Mat-. 
unlay. History tf England, ell. xvil. 

Bender, s. 

1. One who bends. 

Tho eugh, oliedient to the bender's will. 

S/n nsi r, Faerie (pi ecu, i. l, y. 

2. Instrument, with which anything is bent’ 

These hows, being somewhat like the long hnu* 
in use luinmgsl us, were hcui only b,v a man's im- 
medial e strength, without the help of au.v L mb e.ur 
rack, that are used to otliciM, ■ - Bishop Ihlkins, 
Math> ntaticul Maya k. 

Bending, part. wtj. With a bend, flexure, 
or curve ; jutting over. 

(ireat Hod, sloop from Hie bending skies; 

'Lin' mountains touch, anil clouds shall rise. 

tv. Sand iis, Psalm HI. 

Thi.’r" is acliir. whose hitrli and bending head 
Lisiks fearfully on tho emillued deep. 

Sltu/ies/Mar, King Lear, iv. 1. 

Seno&tb. ntfe. 

J. in a lower place ; under. 

’i'li»? earth which you take from beneath will lie 
barren mid unfruitful.— Mortimer. 

2. iielnw : (opposed to heaven). 

A n.\ thing that is in hea\en alsivn, or that is in 
tin* earth beneath.— Exodus, \x. A. 

Trembling I view tlm dread abyss beneath. 

Hell's horrid mansions, and the realms of death. 

Vtddt ri. 

Bene&th. prep. [A.S. hcnewSe.] 

1. Under. 

«. Lower iu pfacr. : (opposed to above). 

Their woolly fleeces, as tin* rites iispiir’d, 
lie laid In neath him, and to rest retir'd l)ryd< ». 

Ages to come might Ormond's picluro know ; 

And jialms for time beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

b . As overborne or overwhelmed by pres- 
sure. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke j 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each in w day a gusli 
Is added to her wouiuIh. 

Sh • lesimar , Macbeth, iv 3. 
And oft nu rocks their leiul-r wing* they tear, 

And sink beneath tlm burdens which limy hear. 

Prudes. 

c. Lower in rank, exceVuice, or iliijnity. 

Wn have reasun to Is 1 persuaded, that then* am 
far limit' specie* of creature* abovu u* than them 
are beneath. — Locke. 

2. Unworthy of; unbeseeming; not equal tw- 

ite will (io nothing that is In nrnth his high station, 
nor omit doing any thing which becomes it— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

9. Subject to: (with control where we expect 
under). 

My own impression is that they have not dona 
so; and, moreover, that, if they had, our * , »ta* 
login's would have worn a very different appearajaii 
to what they now do: for, when once tho su bj«s t » 
fairly lookisl into and analysed, it is impossible, n»i 
to 1 m> convirieed, that the priuift fueic aspect or 
creatures is eminently beneath tho coulro or iw 
N'veral conditions to which they have been long l *‘. 
posed.— T. V. Wollaston, On the Variatuin of 
Species, eh. vi. 

B^nedftok. Name of one of the characters 

in Much Ado about Nothing \ who begins 
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as a confirmed bachelor, and ends by mar- 
rying Beatrice. Hence, used sometimes as 
Bachelor, sometimes to denote a married 
man, according to tlifi view taken of the 
contrast between Benedick’s maxim and 
liis actual history. The true meaning is, 

a bite, unwilling, or unexpected convert to Bencfactr©»». *. remain benefactor, 
matrimony. , }} r ‘ H < ‘ rlu, ]'\ v i . mu* ‘ ,r her executors. jicriiKeil these 

Hnviiig abandoned nil liia old misogyny, nnd liis 
professions of single <*h-1«.|»h bus be- 

come n Iwnet/iek.—Jann ■*, Henry Masterton. 

||o is no longer n hnudiek, lint, n quirt married 


Benefit* received and good services done idmll 
Always bn generously Htid thankfully eonijM'iisatcd, 
whether n prior bargain iuith lieen made or not ; and 
if it kIuiII happen to he otherwise, and the benefactor 
obligisl justly to complain of the ingratitude, I he 
ungrateful slmll in such cane lie obliged to give 
threefold sntisrticUon at the leant.-- J/rK-arduy, His- 
tory nf Enylund,e\\. xxiv. 


letters carefully, in order to fulfil the will of Ids' 
benefactress. Many, Observation* on Lord Or- 
rery'* Aeeannt if Swift, p. lit. 

Slio was a iwityiietrvM to many monasteries.- T. 
Wnrton, History of the Parish of Kiddiuyton, p. :|0. 

'Benefice. s. Position of emoluiiient: (gene- 
rally ill the Church). 

Much to himself lie llimiirlil.lnit little spoke, 1 
And, uudciiriv'd, his twin-lire forsook. Urydeu. ■ 
Favoured parish clergy held as many as eight Iwnc- 
Jlei*.— Fronde, History of Kayla ml . eh. ii. 

Hut Henry wits easily nlile to secure adherents; 
lie Imuglil over the clergy with the vacant turn lice*. 
the uoliles with grants of money, awl pi-opiimied nil 
classes with promises uf reform. C. II. Pi/irpon, 
The early and middle Aye* of Knytaud, eh. xvvi? 

Tin* Empire must acknowledge itself as n irnint 
from the papacy, as a grant rovncalilc for certain 
olleiiecs against tlieeeelrsiiistii-al rights and innmi- 
nitics; it must liuuililyneqiiiescein the uncontrolled 
prerogative of the < 'animals to elect the Hope; 
nlmndoii all the iuiperiul elniuison the investiture of 
the prelates and other clergy with their /« ntfiei*'. 
release, the whole mass of t'hiireli properly from all 
feudal demands, whether of sen ice or of fealty; 
Milimil patiently to rebuke: admit the Hope to dictate 
on qiif-stimis of war and peace. and all internal 

f :oveniiiient where lie might detect, or suppose that 
ie delected, oppression. .Hitman, History oJ'Jsitin 
Christ utility, h. vii. cli. i. 

’shah spar, Kiiiy Lear, iv. 3 . Beneflcod. part. adj. Possessed of a benefice, 

. , , , r Vmn 1, ! m or church preferment. 

A might v nation ; and upon Inm shower , 1 . . . ... „ , ... 

Hi" ■!!„„. H’hmt. Is„l, ,!3. />' »«>»! ™t.' Mw.-ll III. Wm/ lii.il nij.l till' 

On.- ,.f tin's.' |ii'n»iiH tri.'.t t.i rnlint l*ri.,r in w.i* uni'im.i.l.vnr |Ik' Uwlinv - 

INirt land's faction, hut with very little success. J yhjje, l arei you Jim* f anoint /. 

'Excuse me,’ said the poet, ‘if 1 follow tour ex- Beneficeless. ndj. Having no bcnclue. Hare. 
ample :onl my l.ord's. ... A court is like those That competency of means w liieli our hem lie, hss 

liisliiona 1 icehurehes into which we have looked at precisians prate uf. Sheldon, Mi rachxof .1 ultehrist, 

Haris. '1 hose who have received the In at dirt ion are p. | 

instantly away to the njiera House or the \\o«»a nr , Beneficence. 8. Practice of doing good; 

active goodness. 

You could not extend your hnuficenee to so many 


mail-; very dutifUl to his wife, and observant of all >•, 
points of public ami private morality: • quantum |' 
nmtalus ! ’—Crockford », or Life in the I lest. 

Benedict* adj. [Lnt. hnu dictu * -=■ blessed ; 
from hrne - well, and dir/ us , psiri of diro - 
call, say.] Bearing a good name; being 
accredited with certain good qualities. Ob- 
solete. 

It is not a small thing won in physiek, if von can 
make rhubarb, and nt her medieines t hat are in indie/. 
as strong punrers as those (hat are not without some 
malignity. Ilaeon. 

If the more ls'iiign nnd beiudirf medicines will 
not work, nor stir us nt all. In- can prepan 1 us a 
rougher receipt, or a stronger ihise.— Archbishop 
S me-roft. Sermon*, p. till. 

Benediction. s. 

I. Blessing; decretory pronunciation of hap- 
piness. 

A sov'reign shame so hows him ; his unkind ness. 
That strip! her fr« »ni liis twin diet ion. turn’d her 
To fmvigty easimllies, pave her dear riplits 
To ids doghenrtod daughters. 


Boulogne. Those who have not received the lime- | 
diet ii m are pn-ssing amt elbowinp each other to pot 
near the altar. You ami my Lord have pot your 
hlessiiur! nnd are quite ripht to take yourselves oil 
with il. 1 have nut been blest, and must liirlil my 
way up ns well us I ism.'— Macantny, History of 
Kny la inf. eh. xxiv. 

2. Aihantage conferred by blessing. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament : 
fidversily is the hir-ssing of the New ; which earrieth 
the greater twin diction, and the clearer rc\ elation of 
Ii. si's favniir.- Ilaeon. 

.‘L AckuowledgLMuents for blessings received ; 
thanks. 

Could he less expect 

Than dory and heiivdietnni. that is. 1 hanks? 

Milton, Paradise ttiyaincd, iii. VJ7. 

The Ihoupht of our past years does in me hived 
l’e.-petual twin diet in n. Colt rid ye. 

4. Form of instituting an abbot. 


peisous: yet you hu\e lost as few days as Aurelius. 
-- hr yih n. 

L«»\e mid eliarity extend our Iwm Jiggnee to the 
miseries of our hrrl hren. liof/er*. 

Bcncdccnt. ndj. Kind; doing good; (differs 
from biiiiifn, as the act from the disposition; 
bnnjicmve being kindness, or haiujnitij 
exerted in action). 

Such a creature could not have his uripiiiAtioii 
from any less than the most wise and benefit nt 
lieiup, 1 lie print < Sod. Sir I/. Ilate. 

Ibit HhicbuN, thou, toman twinjleeut, 

Dclipht’sl in huildimr cities. Prior. 

It was computed that thousands wen' within tin* 
scope of the new Act. I!ut tin* severity of liiat Act 
was mitipatnl by a twin I'm nt administration. 


Mara it lay. History if Knytnnd, ell. xxiu. 

Wlut cousecRilioit is to a bishop, that tn mdirtiou Benef icial, uilj. 
is to mu abbot ; but ill a ilill'emit way: Tor a bishop ; , \ r , w . eniiforrimr IwindiU • am 

is not pro|M'rlv such, till (‘ouseemt ion : but an a bin it j 'I* 1 ,* 1 ^ l, HKrrillE IKUiIltS, pro 

bcinp eliM'tcd^md cuiiliriiied. is properly such Im-I'hiv i 
hcnetlicrioH. 'Aylijl'e. Pan ryon Juris Cauoiiici. 

Bcnedictive. ndj. Of power to draw down a 
blessing; giving a blessing, 


liis paternal prayers, and In indict irr eompreea- 
lions. Hi shop Ha Aden, .l/i mntrs of llishop Jlruwih 
iny. p. mu : iiMi. 

Benefaction, .x. Act of conferring a benefit ; | 
lH'iietit. eosi'erred. 

One l>:t rt- of the hem faction* was the expression 
*»f a pencrous unit pmtcful iniud. -ilw/ioji .l/f#r- 
hnry. 

Benefactor. *. [Lnt. hene^ well ; factor - 
doer; from /i/cm -do, in emnposMion -Jicio, 

« lienee the forms in /, as Benefice, \c.] . 
lie who confers a benefit.; be who con- ! 
tributes to some public charity : (with of\ j 
but oftener with to, before the person bene- 1 
lited). 1 I 

From that pn'fhee he look his hint, tlmupb he hail 
the Imm.'ucxm not to aekuowledpe his twiufietur.--- 
Pryden. 

I cannot hut look upon the writer iim my hmefac- 
eu*, if he conveys to me nu improvement of my uii- 
dei*tni)ilinp. Addison. 

W his'ver makes ill ret urns to liis IwwfUctor must 
H *' 11 enemy to mail kind.— Swift. 

Then swell with pride, and must he titled gods, 
ureat benefactor* of niankiml, deliverers. 

. JliUun, Panelist: Htyaincd, iii. 81. 


litnlde ; Useful. 

An* the present revolutions in circular orbs more 
hi final than t Im other w mild be ? lieu Iky. 

Willi to. 

X..I any tliinir is made to Ini Iwnejiritd to him, but 
all I limps for him, to shew licmTuvmv and grace m 
them. Itimki r. 

This suiipositiim prints the opinion to conduce to 11 
order in I In* world, consequently tola* yi'ry In injlcial 
to mankind. Arehhishoy Tillolsoii. 

The war, which would have been most hem-fiend ; 
to us. and destructive to the enemy, was neglected. 
- >"\/t. 

■J. Helpful ; medicinal. 

In the first jois'ss of such a disease, any denli- 
st im-nt, without much acriiiinny. is twinjiciid . — 
A root h not. t I 

Beneficial, s. Benefice. Obsolete. 

Fm- that the pmiiudwork is, ami end of all. 

How to olltuill a ht mfieiiil. I 

Sfmt to r. Mother Ihihfwrd's laic, i 
Benetio&ally. mh. In ;i In uriicial miiuner; 
advauliigeously ; profitably; lielpfully. 

There is no literary or iM'rhnps m» |iraetieal lisefid 
point of know-led pc, to which liis literary researches 
could Is* limn* beneficially directed.— Poicmul, On 
the Study nf AntiijUilii*. p. tW. 

Beseficialneti. *. Attribute suggested by 
Beneficial; usefulness; profit ; helpful- 
ness. Hare. 

Though the knowledge of these olycct* be com* 

El | 
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mendnhlefor their rniitcntation and curiosity, yi 
they do pot eAmmeml their knowledge to us upim 
tip- account, of llu ir usefulness and him Jlvittlm **. — 
Si r M. Hale, Oriyinahon of Mankind. 

Benefiolarj. aifj. Holding something in 
sul>ordin:itiou to another ; having u depen- 
dent and secondary possession, without 
sovereign power. 

The duke of i*arniawna tempted by no less pro- 
mise than to la; made a feudatory, or beneficiary 
king of England, under the scignury in chief of the 
Hope. Huron. 

, Hi-, sides the lands distributed among the nation, 

others wen* reserved to the frown. The greater 
poi-limi of tln-Mi wen? granted out to favoured .sul)- 
j'-i-ts iindi-r the name of hi-ucllccs. It by no inenna 
appears that any enudUious of military sei*vi(s* were 
expressly iiniiexisl in these grants; but. il may 
justly be presumed that such favours wi re not eoii- 
fi rred wiihoiil an expeelnlion of some return ; nnd 
we r-ad both in law and history that beneficiary 
tenants were mini* closely connected with the Crown 
than mere nlicdinl proprietors.- I/uUnnt, Inw if the 
State of Kit rope dunny the miiUilc Aye*, ell. ii. pt. i. 

Beneficiary. *. * 

]. One wIki is in possession of a benefice. 

A beiielii p is ••if her said to be a benefice with the 
cure of souls or otherwise. In the first nine, if it Inj 
: mncxi"l to aiml her liencli'-e, the hmefieiary is 
obliged to servi' the pai'isiielmielwu his own ju-oper 
person. Ay'<jfe, Pan ryai Juris ( auunici. 

2. One bomMi ted by another. 

His hrioficiartcH frequently made it their wonder, 
how the doctor should ' it In i know of them or their 
distress.- Iksiiop Fill. UU of Hammond, £ i. 

The prei dents p,\m in ilic forms of !dai-eulfns 
(about run) Ibr I lie grant of a hi-m lire, contain \erv 
lull terms. exteiiilm-r it to the heirs or \Jheht tnjieiary. 

- Holla m, I me of the 'Hate of Knrojw ditriny lilt- 
muldte Ayis, eh. ii. pi. i. 

Bencficicncy. s. Kindness ; benignity ; gra* 
ciottsnesf. Hun:. 

They (the ungrateful) discourage the inclination* 
of noble minds, and m-ike hiinficouey cool unto 
nebs of obliuatiou. w Iii-p - by the grateful world should 
subset and have tln-ir consol., lion .- Sir T. llnain, , 
Christian Morals, \\. )7. 

Benetiolent. adj. J)uing good; advanta- 
geous. Hare. 

As its tendency is necessarily hencfieU nt, it is tin* 
prn)M-r object of gratitude ami reward. -Atl<m 
Smith, T hi or y of moral Sentiment*. 

Benedt. s. 

1. Kindness; favour con ferred ; ne( of love. 

When these so jioble hem fit* shall prove 
Not w*-|| dispos’d, the mimi growing oner corrupt, 
They turn lo vicious forms. 

Shaht spear, Henry VII l. i. 2. 

I Hess the Lord, O niy sold, and forget not till liis 
ban fit*.— Psalm*, ciii. 2. 

Ufler’d life 

Neglect not, and the him fit cmbracii 
By laiili not void of works. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. <123. 

2 . Advantage. 1 ; profit; n>e. 

Tie* en-:il lire abnleth bis stn>ngth for tin* turn fit 
of such as put their trust in thee.- - II isdam, xvi. -Jb 

lino Jit of cUnjy. Arrest of judgement in 
U’iiiiinnl cases, now abolished. 

Htiufit of ehryy is uu ancient liberty of the 
elimvli, \\ lien :i priest, >.r one within orders, in 
arraigned of felony More a secular judge, he may 
]inv Insileigy; that is. pray to Ik* Uelivemt to Ins 
oniniary, to purge liiliiseli of the oil'i-uee objected 
to him : and this miidil be done in cum* of murder. 
The ancient law, in ibis point of eh ryy, is much 
alien'd, for clerks arc no more delivered to their or- 
dinaries to be purged, I nit now every man, though 
ii.il within orders, is pul to read :,t the bar, ln-ing 
found guilty, and convicted of such Ji-lony as this 
hem fit is granted for; niul so burnt in the hand, and 
M-t fiee for the first lime, il lb" oi-d.n:-r.v’s o minis, 
sioiier, or deputy, standing by, do sav, ' I • git lu. 
elericus ; ' or otherwise sullcntli d> alb tor h'.s traiif - 
g cession .- — ( 'o well. 

They were proceeding thus with the poor girl, 
Vi hen somebody .smoking the cnss.ick, peeping ?• -r' ii 
fnun under the icn-at coat of Adams, cried out. 
’ What luivn we here, a parson?* 'How, sirrat'.’ 
says the justice, 'do you go a rolibing in the dis .f 
a clergy mail V h't me tell you, your liabd vviil imL 

| entitle you to llu; Iwiufit of the elergy.' ' \ cs,’ s:ud 
the witty fellow, * he will hnveone bemfit of ett ryy. 
he will lie exulted above the heads of the pivjfie,'-- 
Folding, A det u tuns of Joseph Andrews. 
Benefit, p. a. Do good to; advantage. 

Wluit eourse 1 mean to hold. 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. 

Shakcspcitr. IVhJtr's Tale, iv. 3. 
He was so ftir from twin-fit ing trade. Hint he did it 
a great injury, nnd brought Rome in danger of a 
famine. - Arbuthnot. a ' 

p. n. Gain ; advantage ; male im- 
provement. 
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{!J*r°*} BENE 

To toll vou therefore wfint T have henrfitnl heroin, 
among old nml renowned miliums, 1 nIklII apare.-- 
Milton, Tractate on Kdueation. 

Benegroe. r. a. 1M :ikc k like, turn into, or in- 
vest with tho dm meter of, u negro; people 
with negroes. Harr. 

And if at tho coming and appearance of tho 
humanity of Christ. Hie -mi shall ho b, , agreed in 
darkness, ns a petty liirlil at tho coming of a greater; 
how if you oast ail eye upon tho lift* of Hud. - J/eiryf . 
Si minus, p. 7!) : Hi.'iN. 

SiuToiuidrd with miseries, h-- negro, d in more than 
Cimmerian, and that perpetual darkness loo, \c. - 
I hid. )i. 1 00. 

If wo ilorivo tho on i*so on t'lian t linin'!, or in 
irouonl upon his pushrity, wo shill hnogroe a 
an -a for part of tho oartli than cut was. .»r mi cmh- 
■oivod. Sir T. Unarm, Vulgar Fmatrs, p. ."Mil. 
(Old MS.) ] 

BcD&mpnc. ?*. a. [A.S. non nan - name.] 

Hare i obsolete. 

I. A .tine; pronounce. 

Hut say mi*, what is Alirriml.hu 
9 That is m> oft Lynriu/J'r 

Sp> user, Sht phsrd'x Calendar, July. 
Hut, oro thoy did tliuir utmost iihMspiy. 

Sir ( iiivon, iiioi'u allootioii lo increase, 

Hynempt u snort'd vow, which mmo should ay roloaso. 

9 Id., Faerie Queen, ii. I , lid. i 

£ J. Promise; give. • | 

Miudt irroalor gifts fur in lord m thou slialt gay no, 4 1 
Than kid or cosset , w hioli I t hoo hum nipt. j 

Spenser. Shepherd's Calendar, Xo rendu r. I 

Eeneplacit. s. Stum? its Henephicit lire. I 
Hare. I 

That wliioh is flu 

he the enifa* of my salvation, whirl) was tho nioroy 
and heneplaeif of (hul, hi fore 1 was on tho fonnda- 
lioii of tho world. --A'#V T. Jlrmrne, Jte/igio Mtdiei, 
•111. tOrd MS.) 

Benepl&clturo. a. | Lai. bene ~ well, placet ) , 
part. pin c it it m please.] Will ; ehoiee. 

Harr. 

Hath ho liy his holy pcttnion told us. tint either 
of the other' ways was more suitable to his hem- 
plaeiture f -Cilaw'dlc, Pn > .rish >• r of Sauls, eh. iv. 

Benet, or [Herb] Benet. s. Plant so called 
of the genus drum. (See extract; in j 
which, however, the French, her be be no it e, j 
is omitleil.) 

Aliens is eallod C'ir | vnphvllal. , i, so named of th 
smell of elmie.s which Is in tin* roots, ,-md diners call 
it Snirinuinda, llerha licncilirt'i.and Vanins rnstica ; 
in I(igh-l>ntcJi ttcticdictcii-worl/: in French, Caliot ; 

'the Wullons, tih >riii (ilia : in Fn/lish. \iuns. and 
llerhe Item 1 1 it is tluuf-lit t i licCcnm I'liliy. wlii.-h 
i«in-t do suspect, hy reason h" is so In'icfc. (J, rarde, 
Iterhall, p. thhl : oil. IimM. 

Benet. r. a. 

1. FtiMitire ; surround :i ^ with toils. 


11 E N I 

borrowed with sinnll thought of repaying. Tint tho 
fact that they thought it necessary to disguise their 
cxncliniis under tile names of h> nenifeHiys ;im\ Infills 
autlleiontly proves Hint tho uiithorily of the greul 
constitutional rule was universally recognised.— 
Mncaulay, History of England , eh. i. 

Benevolent, atlj. [L«t. benevolent , •fcii/is; 
from bene -- well, and ro/o wish, will.] 
Kind ; haviuggood will or kind inclinations, j 
Thou pood old man. beneroJent as wise. J'ope. 
Nature all 

is blooming ami benerolenf lik Thomson. 

Soncvoloua. atlj. Kind ; friendly. Harr. 

A henei'idiuis inclination is implanted into the vcr>! 
frame and tempiT • if our elmrch'.s const it ulm 
Cutler, Mod, i’ii t inn oftht Church of England, p, .VRl. j 

| Bengr. x. [ Persian, hnnjh. | Same sis Hang, j 
| The Knctisli all'eet .stimulant nourishment- href | 
ainl Inst: the French, excitants, irritants - nitrons I 
oxide, alcohol, champagne ; the Austrians, sedatives, I 
■ liynsevamus ; the ltuvsians, narcotics -opium, 
toliaeeo, find beng. Cuter iilj/r, Tahir Talk. 

Benight. r.u. Involve in darkness; darken; 
shroud with the shades of night. Hare. 

Those bright stars that did mlom our hemisphere, 
ns those dark shades that did hi night it, vanish. 
JSaiife. 

A storm lieirins. the raging waves rim liiicli. 

The clouds look heavy and hi niylit the sky. Garth. 

Benighted, part. atlj. In darkness as (hat i 
of night; overtaken liy I he night; debarred 
from intellectual light (a stronger word, in , 
this sense, than w nntlit/h trued). 

Ileim; benighted, the sight of a candle [ saw a (mod 
w av otf directed me to a young shepherd's house. - 
Sir 1*. Sid, t, y. 

He that has light w i! liin his own clear breast 
May sit i* tin 1 center, and enjoy bright day : 
lhii lie that hides u dark soul, and foul thoughts, 

Jl, night, d walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. Milton, Counts, .MM. 

Hut what so long in vain, ami yet unknown 
Hv poor mankind’s hcniyhtcd wit, is sought, 

Min 1 1 in this age to Hrituiii llrst he shown. I>ryd, n. 

The miserable race of men that live 
Jl nii/htid half the year, lieiiiiuiiu'dwitli frosls, 

I'mlcr the polar Hear. .4. Phdips. 

Shall we whose souls arc lighted 
With wisdom from mi high, 

Miall we to liiell heuigldtd 
The lamp of life deny. I 

J! is hop I ft her. Missionary Hymn. [ 
Benign, atlj. [Fitit. hi /uV/iim.v.J 
1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually good. 
See He nc ti cent. 

This turn hath made amends! Thou hast fu Mill’d 
Thy w ords, Creator bounteous and hrnu/n ! ■ 

Milton. Paradise Lost, \ iii. 4i»l . ' 
What llenv'n bestows upon the earth, in kind ; 
inlhieiiees and htno/ii aspects, i* paid it hack in ’ 
baenlice'aiid m\orM\< at. ■ South. 


BENT 

I Tho king was desirous to establish peace rather hy 
hnuffiiify t\mn blood. - Sir J. Jlay ward. 3 

d. Salubrity; wholesome quality; friendlines 
to vilal nature. « 

Hones receive n <iuirker ngghitinntion in mtuguina 
man in choleric bodies, hy mismi of the hmigmtu 
of t he serum, which semleth out better matter for a 
nilliis. -Wiseman. 

This is she IV) which for the hmiynity of the cliinn 
is called t he feinnlo I *u radi.se.- -Howell. Vocult Porr tsl 
41. (Onl MS.) 

Benignly, atle. Favourably; kindly; gra- 
ciously. 

’Tis miin/cincnt mon> than love. 

Which her mduuit eyes do move; 

If less splendour wild on Lhine, 

Vet I hey so hcniiinly shine, 

I would turn my dazzled sight 

To behold their milder light. WaUrr. 

Oil. truly good, mid truly gn>nt! 

For clorioiis ns he rose, heiiiyidy so lie net. Prior. 

Bfnison. s. [O.Fr. benoistm ^ Ijcuediction.] 
Mousing; Imni'diclion. 

We have no such daughter ; nor shall ever sou 
'Dint face of hers again ; therefore. Is'gone 
\\ it hunt our grace, our love, our henison. 

ShakcstHor, King Lear, i. 1, 

1 *n imillle, ye fiiir stars, ami thou, fair iikmui, 

Thai wunl'sl to love I lie traveller's henison. 

Milton, Camus, 381. 

The abbot sign’d the great cross on his front, 

‘ Then go you with Hod's henison and mine.’ 

Ityron, Moruante U ay y lore, m, 

Benjamin, s. Sami* as Hcnzoin. 

The odour of his sock was like to la* neither musk 
llor benjamin. Milton, ApoloyyJ\,r Smeetymnuu*. 

Bonnet, s. ['t bent « mini of grgss. If so, 
more fitly spelt with om* /.] Plant so 
called of the genus llonleum. 

This kiuile «.f vvilde I cnle.v. called of 1 lie J. lit i lies 
Hordeiim spurimu, is eulh'd of Pliny lloh-us; m 
Hngli-.li, Wall Harley, Way Harley, or, all er old l-ing. 
l;-h writers. Way Ht nn, t. 0’« rarde, Hirhall, ii. 7;; - 
ed. lilrtt. 

Bent. s. 

1. State of being bent; state of flexure; 
curvity. 

Stnke gently, nml hold your roil nt a Inst a little. 
-J. II nlfnii, i \n.tpL te Any It r. 

"2. Degree of flexure. 

There an* divers suhile irnpiiries eoneerning the 
sli'eni'tli leipiuvd til the In-Iidiiig of Ih.ivv.s ; the fon-e 
tiny have in the diM-harpc, ncronling to the sevenii 
L n/s ; and tin* Mremrtli nspiired to he in tie string 
of tlii-ui. IHsitoj, || il/.ins. 

:). rtmo'l power (as of ti bent bow) {ten- 
sum; strain of the mental power". 

'I In n let thy love hc.viiuiie.ci' than thyself, 

Or tll.V Ull'eet lull i-muiol hold the h, nt. 

Shalo sptoe. Tie, [fill Xnjhf, li. 4. 

We hnlli oliev. 


Heing finis h, noth d round v-, it li villains. 

Fie | could mark 1 lu* pr-dorne. to my Imn* 

They had liegiui I lie play. Simla sp< or, Hamlet, v. 2. 

2 Marie to resemble* a net. 

Her robe, shy colour'd silk, with curious caul of 
golden -twist, tn m Ifni over ail.-- Syinster, llu 
P.a etas, ■195,2. (Ol d MS.) 

Benevolence, s. 

1 Disposition to do good ; kindness ; charity ; : 
good-will; kind service done. 

That wliieli we diMrilnd" to the poor, SI. Paid 
cnlleth a hh^sing or h,n, r.</. Du tend. Tronsl, 
(ioll n/' Cope on flit-. Proet ,'hs. fill. 1.11. Ii: ir,M». 

If Sir .Inhu Fa 1st a If have eomioiit<-d disparage- ' 
ments unto you. I am of th** ehureh. and will he j 
glad to do my hi u, ■mlrurr. to nnhe :i(>>i|i'iii4'iils and ' 
eompmiiiis'-H ln'tw ** i*m you. ■ Sii-i!., s/„ or, M,rry' 
Wins, if Windsor, i 1. 

Since perfect goiNliiess in the Hi py is the princi- : 
iih* from whence the iiniver-c was hrouglil into ' 
lx-iiiir, ami liy which it. is [uvserved; and since j 
gi'liernl hrmroh nre is lie gred law of the whole ' 
moral ereat ion ; il is a qui'stion wliieh imniedinlely . 
occurs, * Why hail mail impl iuti-d in him a principle ! 
wliieh appears the direct contrary to h, incut, nr, /’ 
— Mishap Hn/lrr, Srrno>n on JP s, „/ m uf. 

Hrasj) the whole worlds rif rea-ioii, hfe, and sense. 
In one close system of Unu-ndcnc,'. 

Popp, F.ssay on Man. j 

2. Compulsory rate, assessment, or tax. 

Thin tax, culled a hcnerol, nee, was devised hy 
Kdward IV. for which In* sustain. si much envy. It i 
won aholiHlu-d hy Hiehanl 1 1 [.--liaron, History of the ' 
Reign of Hen ry Vi f. 

After impositions and hnun'njru res wore exhausted, 
It had always been found necessary, in the most, nr- 
hitrary limes of tlie Tudors, to fill hark on the re- 
pmtntativcaof the people. ^ -If, illam, Constitutional j 
History tf KnytanU, eh. i. i 

Thity Homelirocfl beggis] In a tone not easily to V 
dMtfn gutolied from tliat of command, and aometimes 


They who dciudit in Hie suffering of infcrioiir 
crea lures will not he very compassionate or h, mgn. ; 
— Locke. 

HifTn'iit are thy names. 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 

. )r dealt ht niyn thy various gifts to men. Prim 

‘J. Wholesome ; not malignant. 

T'h'sc salts are of a benign mild iiatuisj.in healthy 
lii-i'viiis; Imt. in others, retain 1 heir original qualities, 
w hieli they discover in eachexii s. Arhuflnud. 

Benignant .atlj. Kind ; gracious ; actually 
good. 

Defend iny heart, benignant Power, 

Prom ammsius looks ami smiles; 

Ami shield me. in my gayer hour. 

From love’s deMruetiic wiles. JL tid, n's II ish, 
Knghsh Collection of Songs. \. \ 'in 
If what has now l»ccii staled should lie mged hy 
t lie eminies of ( 'hrist ianity, as if its influeicv «.n the) 
mind wen* not benignant, let it- Ik 1 riTiienihen d that 
Johnson's temperament was melancholy, of w hieli 

sueli direful apprehensions of futurity are often a 
common eHect. Ihstrrll, Life of Johnson, iv. :•! t. 

1 1 is Wounded soldiers were charmed hy t lie h, „iy- 
Vfiut courtesy Willi which lie walked among their 
iiaili'ls. assisted while wounds were dressed hy the 
hospital surgeons, and breakfasted on u porringer wf 
hospital liruth. — Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. xvii. 

Benignity, ft. 

1. (jfjiciousncss ; goodness. 

It is true that his mercy will forgive offenders, or 
his benignily co-operate to their conversions. Sir T. 
Jtrmeue. 

Although lie onjo.vn the rood tliat is done him, he 
Is unconcerned to value tho benignity of him tliat 
does it.— South. 

l 2. Actual kindness. 

He which useth tho benefit of any special benig- 
nity, may enjoy it with good conscience,— Hooker, 


Ami lien- five up ourselves, in the Imt bent. 

To lay our somce freely at voiir hs-t. 

/«/., ILnultf. ii. J. 

The understanding should lie brought to tin* 
knotty parts uf knowledge, that try the slivnrlln'f 
thought, and a full htnl ul the mind, hy inser -ihlp 
di'grei-s. l.'tehe. 

4. lncliu.ilinii ; di'-positiou tmvanls h*imc- 
lluiig ; dolci mtual um ; tixvd ^mruoM*. 

U w ho doci know Ahe ht nt of wuiiimm's fiinliey! 

»S’/ti hm r. Fa, .eo {porn. 

lie knew Hie strong bent of the country towards 
the house of York. It, iron. 

Simii inclin'd l<> admit delight. 

The bent of nature ! Mitt> n. Par idtsc Last, xi. hM. 

'I lie golden nitc was lirsl ; when mail, yet le w. 

Xu rule hut imeomipted r-iison 1 new; 

And. with a native tout il' l go «l jmi'siu . peyden. 

I .cl I lii'ii' he propensity Hid bent nt Will to n'lco'Hi. 
and then* will lie tin* sum: sedulity uiid indcliiti- 
gable industry . South. 

'I heir niiU'licI we may imt impute unto iiimiHi- 
I'ieiiey in t lie nu .'iii winch is used, Imt to Ilf vvillul 
U nt of I heir ohstiu.ite In arts against it.- Hooker. 

Yet we saw them forced to give way to thcwiif 
and 1 'iiiiviit luiiimur of the people, in layoiir ot tlusr 
nnejeiil and Iiivvfid'goveriimnit. -»SVr IV. Tutiptc. 

.3. Turn of tin* temprr or disposition; *sli!4« 
or fashion huporindneed by art. 

Not ae.mrticr. 

Allliimgh they wear their fares tn the brut 
Of tlie king's look. Imt lint li ahemltlint is 
Ulud ul Hie thing they scowl at. . , 

Sto.Lespear, CymM.ne. I. »• 

Two of them have the very In nt of honour. , 

Id., Much Ado about hot lung, nr. I> 

Then thy straigB rule set virlm* in my sigld, 

The crooked line rcforniing liy the right ; 

Aly reason took the brut *»i thy eoiiiniand, 

VYiw form'd and polish’d hy thy skilful hiuul. 
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6. Tendonry ; flexion ; particular direction. | isopinch. r. a. Mark wiili pim-hcs. Jinre. 

Tin* exercising the understanding. in tie* several ( in Lhcir sides, anus. should' in. all h, piuriil, 

\rnvs of reasoning, Hiii'lieth I In* mind j Hail llnrk tin- weals, ml with lilnml. Chapman. 

ti» fippl.v itself linin' dexterously luW* and Inins i Bepisa. r. a. Wet with lirim*. 

inatti r, in all its nwim-la* bwkr o,„. „■ „ c„m. a |., 1„. pi,,,,!. 

Boot* a. [Iroill (n*r. blHSr — rush. ] ( llliris of | which made I in- knight /* piss liimsilr, til | lie mint 


ilivrrsiiin i»r all tlien prcM-nl, as well as confusion « >f 
hiiuM lf. lh r /if i in. 

Be powder, v. a. Dress out; ponder. Lu- 
dicrous. 

Is henu compelled against his will I practice 
\\ imiiiiir iiiin 1 In- class, m* cinp|..y fl>r whole 

hours all I lie llioiight wit limpid" his noddle In /«- 
, /n»#i , ./# r ami Imcml 1 lie outside! S,, ir«7i, /'Vi. - 
mil. h>rtku"trl> dye, ti e. p. ;«s. 

Bepraise. v. a. Praise greatly or livpcr- 
holienlly. 

Generals, who once lanl crowds hallooing after 
them, wlmrever l hey went ; who were fuprnisut hy 
newspapers ami niata/im s; -have long Mink into 
lneriled olisrimly. iiotdsmilh. Essays. 

Bepurpled. part. m/j. I’nuleml ■ purple. 
Jinre. , 

Like In hennly. when t!ie lawn, 

Willi rosy eheeKs b>pnrphd n'er. is drawn 
Til hoast the InlelilHNs il seems In hide. 

, , l hot by thy, ns, prefix, it (>• Samli/ii's Psalms, 

7 N'tf\uin - bequeath. j 
Leave hy will to tmother. 

She had iii-M-r heen disinherited oft lint goodly por- 
t ii in, which nature had so IiIm rails /«</ imdiud to 
hel*. «NV P. S.itih Ji. 

Let's ehniiM' ew enters, and talk nf wills; 

Ami .vet imt sn - - fur w hat ran \\ o h, <im ath. 

Save our <lejmvd bodic* to the ground * 

Sh ihs/H.ir. lib hard If. iii. 2. 
It was upon tliis fashion tnym afiud me hy will, 
hut a iinnr ili"iisniiil eii»w ns. /</.. As ymi ti!a it i.i. 

Mel Inn ks til's an* seems resolved In In yueath pos- 
tenly somewhat t • • l'oiiieinher it. • (dan vide. 

Km 1 yon. w I n hi i West | hive and value most, 

Hut to your serviee 1 /« tpuafli my ghost. 

hr fulfil. Ft i hit s. 

Bequest, s. Smuidhing leH hv will ; legacy. 


piisture grasses : (these, being neither mown 
nor eaten, appear in tiutumii ns dry «t:ilks, 
and are really the straw of tint smaller 
grasses). 

II is spear, a bent hnth stilT and xlrong. 

And well near of two inches hnur : 

Vile pile was nf a horse- tty's toll mm, 

Whose sharpness nimidit revers' d. 

ttrayton, Xymphilia. 

$ Then the llnvvers nf the vines; it is a little dust, 
like the dust of ii luul. whieli grows upon the cluster, 
in the first coming forth. Huron. Essay of tinnitus. 

Bent. .v. [Iron i Fr. jinite.] Slope ; declivity. 
Hare. 

He lira 111 the lowering iirmv, ami mi a hrnt. 

Tin* temple stood of Mars urmipolent. /Jryden. 

Bcnting. rerbul ubs . Seeking bents, or 

culms. 

The pigeon never kumveth ww, 

Put il she doth n In n/iny go. Oh l Pracrb. 


Bentlng-tlme. 

on heats before peas are ripe. 

Ifiui' hcHfiity-Ihunt, mid moult inn? months, may 
dime, 

W'lil'ti, lsijrpaff lute, they cannot reach I heir limue. 

Jh'ffilnt. 

Bcnum. v. a. 

J. Make lorpid; take away the sensation and 
use of any part by cold or by some ob- 
struction. 

My sinew s slacken, and an icy stiffness 
/{ivirt/Kiin.v hhiml. Sir./. Thulium, i 

Il seiws upon tin* vitals, and hmnniH the m iisi s; i 
ami where there is no sense there can tie no pai 
Smith. 

*2. Stupefy. 

These at - mils were her last : the em*pimr death I 
Hiu ii in m'il her senses first, then stopp'd her hinith. | 

Jh’flih il. | 

Benummed. part, tttlj. 'Porpid. 

The same ruliru: and active mind whieli put to : 
sliameall t In* dull and indolent rulers of those times 
as well as their ministers, who were cem -rally select eil 
from a hruumhnl and 1'eehle e:is|e. • Ihiriimi. 7V my- : 
hium of Sfh/i'SSi r's History of the Kiylit truth ( < //- . 
fur if. p.'?i^7. 

Benummedness. tt. Attribute sug^e^lcd by | 

|{c\iinn lin'd. 1 

Set hefore the eves of all the world the hmum- 
wnhnss ami hardness of such ennscicitecs. Thr 
A poh ui ir «;/' thf Prho'f nf th’uiiff, \\vn. K. ; i.>t. 

I'lvlmialuril sleep is a commit limr a rape uimn 
the hotly and mind. wluTehy the ollensix" ■ no. » it ni- 
lies, hy their violent assaults, force tie* hrii'i to a 
hfiuninnt ihitss tor its destruction. Smith, Port nut 
nf 1)hl Ayr, p. 1-‘»1. 

When there is a ht»iniihr,/ntsx. or searedm'ss. J 
upon tli'* irraud prineinle of spiritual sense, as il is 1 
exjiressed in lvphes. \iv t. we come ‘to lie past feel- ’ 
imr.' tin wniidei' then if sin and Satan inflict blow 
after blow, in tli" im-st fatal manner, upon the soul. . 
- Smith. S i'umiis, i\. 

Bcnumminff. part. tnlj. ('uti<iii^ betium- ( 
mcdnesK or torpor. i 

The hni ii mhi mi inllie'uee nf the Inipiisili'in, of a • 
jh’Viti* censorship of llu* press, n-aeliimr uuinter- : 
rupteiMy from tin* sivl nth l«» the nincle* nth ! 
century, and of despotic >\ eminent s adinmislrri'd j 
(with some remarkable cptiniis) in a jealous mid I 
•ive spirit, lm reduced Italy to a ecnndarv in- 
I el lectua I position; lluuurh il Ins never been able - 
to extiiuruis'i all s]i:irks of I lie lire w liu-h she had . 
derived from lu*r early cult ivnt ion. Sir ft. t\ /.< iris, i 
fin Ou Tujliicnrt'if Authority in Miitti rs of Opinion, 
eh. iii. 

Benzoin. *. Ibtlsnm procured from the 
Slyrttx Benzoin, or Benjnmin trei 

The lu|Uor vve Inve instilled from ht'u?oin is sub- 1 
jeet to I'requeiiL vieissitudcH of fluidity and lirmiu"-" 1 

■ Itofilr. 

Hrnznin lias n very nyni’nhle frafrrant odour, hut 
aenreely any taste. ... It is mriirded aa nvi expecto- 
rant, nml wan formerly employed in asthmas .ind 
other pulmonary alfeetions, and is still used for that 
purpose hy the Tniuonl physieians. -77/miisim, Lou- 
<«»» JMspriumtory. p. I’ll V. 

Bopaint. v. a. Cover with paint. 

Thou know’Nt tlm ninsk of nisrlit is on my face, 

JSlHo would a maiden blush heroin t my check, 

_ Shaknsprnr, Romeo and Juliet , ii. 2. 

Bep&ie. v ‘ «• Make pnlc. Hare, 

Their violated fUth on mine. Varew, Pomt t p. 80. 


d the crown to himself: prclrnilim' an 
adoption, o|- h t ifutsf, of tin* kingdom unto linn by 
tile Cl HI lessor. Sir M. Jlplr. 

* liberty of Iwpost. vthieh Kurus had called in 
question. h>' is 'stored. It. I'firson, Thr i irly 

nml in hi, tie Ayts if t'iiiyhimt, eh. wvi. 

Bequest, r. //. Ktfect ti l)(‘(pie<t. Obsolete. 

Come to the top. to the appointed place. 

His son m all his nni.'imciits invested. 

Which lln* irood Aaron uus'kl.v doth cm I mice. 

And unto him his nlliees htyinstiit. 

lh'uiitn:i, M-iStx, Kill!. (Oril MS.) 

BeraSn. r. a. ltain upon : wet. Obsolete. 
^o after that In* hnik' had Imr eomphiiued, 

His houdis wi'omre. and *-ai«l lliat nastns.i.v. 

And with his tcaris salt Imr breast h, mint tl , 
lie ijaii those tcaris wipiu oil' full drey. 

( Vouo'i r. Troylns tool t ‘rj/st fide, iv. 1 1T-. 

Bcrattle. >\ a. Kill with noise; make a 
m»i<(* at in contempt. Hare. 

Tlmsc an* imw the fashion, nml so h, 'rattle the 
eoiiiiiion .stares, so limy call them, that many wear- j 
imr rapiers are alraid "f L'tMisi'quills. and dare nc:ii 
e.'.ne thither. Sh,d.stt,ir, Ilumht, ii. 1. 

Beray. r. a. Same a* Hew rav - betray, or 
e\po*e: whence (in a bad sense) make 
lot 1 1 ; soil ; delile. Hare. 

lh m yitiy the font and water, while the bishop 
was bapli/intr Inin. .l///7n« pj/' Ft in ind). History 
of Foil dt tod. vi. 

It is an ill bird that tnrnys its own next. J!,iy. 
Prorrrhs. 

Berbery, s. [Lat. berberis. Tho ways of 
spellin'. 1 ' of t his word, numerous as they 
are, with the exception of the present, are 
all incorrect. Sometimes tin a takes t li< 
place of the lirst c, giving 1 barlun/ ; some- 
times the r is doubled, giving barberry nr 
berberry. As the fruit is a berry, the enta- 
clirestic cliaracter of tl;is latter mode of 
spelling is evident. Ktymuhtfieally the 
word has nothing to do with berries , what- 
ever may be the ease with the shrub in 
But any. J Shrub of the «:cims llerlieris. 

Some never ripen to be sweet, ax i tamarinds, hrr- 
herriex, crabs. sl«n*s, \e. - Horou, Xaturul oud Lj - 
perinirutid History. . . .. ... .. 

The Imrries an* so very and that the turds seldom 
touch 1 hem. The L-rh.rn,, however, is cultivated 
for the sake or tlmsc. which are pickled and used 
for jmrnisliimr dishes. Insects or various kinds an* 
reiuarkuldv fluid of the llnvvers or tin* berberry. - 
Loudon, Eneyefaptcdia of Plants, jj. 2t»7. 
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j> jj it is im.iiux 

Boro. s. [A.S. here.'] Variety of vvmti r 
barley; bigg, or barley-bigg. 

Cultivated every where to the f.tf.t of llm hills 
wit h oats, or here, a specie* of b:u l<\ . i.i ray, t^th-rs. 

Bereave, n. a. [A.S. bereajian.j 

1. Strip ; deprive : (with of). 

Mail mi. you have tu riff me »;/'(dl words, 

Only my blood speaks toymi in my vein* 

Stink, sp ur. M,rrh,nit. if I mier, iii. 

Then* was never a prince hrrmrnl nf Ins depend- 
encies hy his council, i-.vecpt there lint Ii I ii an 

iivi'i". , r' , :it ije-s in one counsellor.- Ilarmi. Kssiys. 

Tl.e N.mred prii *ts with ready knives tjenarr 
Tin- iHiisiso/'lile, tirydiu. 

To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
Miv.'iyex: it i.s (n hi reun- li* .'/’all arts and seieneeft, 
of history and letters, nay of revealed rclijrion too, 
thai inestimable lav our of Imuvcii. JhiitUy, St-r - 

I ».-!ir object of defeated care! 

Thi.iu-li now if love and llui* lu-reft. 

To r'rormili' me with despair, 

Thine imam' and m.v lea in are left. 

Jlyrou, turns tmUcii beneath a Picture * 
Without of. Hare. 

Jh rno'f me not 

AVIieremi I live ! Illy irenlle looks, thy aid, 

'J hy counsel, in this nil I'i'iiiost disll’iss. 

Milton, Paradise [jist, x. JUS. 

“2. T:iki k avvny ffom. * 

All .voiir iiitei'esl in those territories 
Is utterly tariff yu. all is lost. 

S!ml,i s/ti lie, llturii VI. Part If. iii. 1. 

Boro&vcment. s. Deprivation. 

'I lioiu h tin* shock had fa ih'ii upon him as suddenly 
and as iiimvp'-ctcdiy as a iluinderholi trnin lieaveii, 
In* Imre his h- n n'< an ut with stoical fortitude. It. 
Smith, Thr r Hdi. 

Berg - , x. [A.S. la orb.] Hill (geuerttlly of ice). 

II Hire hi-rtfs are i»i certain lavuiriinr spots broken 
oil’ from the pan ill mass, ami c:d\c mis the llaims 
term their launch) before liny 'ail away into Ihivis 
Strait and southwards. S,r II. J. Mnrrlnson, Ad- 
dr, rs to the tiny,,! iitoympaic d S >m, (y, ts.^J. 

j Bergamot, s. [Kr. bi n/umot . J 
i 1. Kind of petfr. 

Many h, rymnnttis, doyennes, lieiirres, and olhers 
known familiarly in LiiLrlaiid. are ver.v sueeessful. • 

i Austtd, The f'/iuitii, t lslaaits.]i. Ml. 

Common h, ryaiiod, Knidish h, ramiud, York h,r- 
(imnof. This is n:ic of the oldest pears known, and 
supposed hy pohi"lokis|s to have been iii Kmrl;:ii«l 
before tlu* Roman invasion. Matmor ,r Meiinuej 
eoiijeetures it to In* of Turkish orimii, aiul to have 
been originally called hiyarinand I princely pear), 
from the Turkish tny or h,y. and arm, nut, n pear. - 
C. M'lutnxh , Hook of tlu Harden. 

2. Variety of citron (Citrus Mediea). 

( Ml or essence of heryuoint is a fnirnut essential oil 
procured from the outer rind oft lie ht ryuumf ovuiutc. 
'I Imre ar> several ot lur species of ora mm usml At this 
purpose: but the h< ryaued oranvt* is e>teem«sl tlm 
most fiairrai!*. There is. likewise. a smilfof thesiumi 
name, winch is only a clean tnki.ro with a little of 
the essence rubbed into it. Hus, Cyclnperdia, ill 
vne. 

Blrgeret. s. [Fr. b< nterdtr.] Pastoral 
song. Obsolete. 

Then* began anon 
A lady fl>r to sing right womanly 
A hi.ry, r*t in praising the daisie. 

( Vuirtci r. The Flotri r a ad the Iwof. 
Bergmaster. s. Stevvaril or judge of the 
lie r gin »t o. 

lh ryh mist, r, or banner, or bar mast t r in the 
royal mines. The hirmaster is to keep two great 
courts of barim.te yearly, and every Week a smaller 
one as invasion requires.- this, Vydopa-dia, in voc. 

Berg mote. s. See extrtlet. 

tlaryhmnte or bar node, n court which takes coir- 
iiizance of causes and disputes Ix-twisui miners. 
Some suppose it I Inis called fr-'in a bar. at which 
the suitors appear; others, w it li more prolKilulity, 
derive the word from the (h rman h, ry. a mine, liy 
llm custom of the mines no person is to sue any 
miner for ore debt, or for on*, or for any irruuud 
in varinuee, hut only in llm court of bar mote, mi 
penalty of forfeiting the deht.iiud paying the churgu 
ut la \s.--Ros, Cyclop, til in, in vue. 

Berbyme. v. a. Mention in rhyme or verses. 

('out cm pt nous. 

Now is he for tlu* uuthImts thnt l’etrarrh flow'd 
in: Liiuni to his Ijiriy was. hut a kitchen wench; 
marry, she had a heller love to U rhyme lu r. - 
Shuk, spear, ll<>iueo and Juli , t, ii. 4. 

I sought no homage from the race that write; 

I kept, like Asian liioinm-hs. from their sight : 
Rocms 1 Ini lied, now berhym'd so long. 

Nil more than tlum, greut George ! a birth-day song. 

Pope. 

Berlin, s. [from Berlin, 'where first made. 
The word is German, rather than Kuglisb, 
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lame. Sixnscr, Faerie Queen, lit. S, 3. 

Beser&wl. p. a. Scrawl over. Hare. 

Thimn wretched project-ora of oum, tliat beserairl 
their )>ninphl< k ts every tiny with new forms of go- 
eminent for our church. — Milton, Unison of : 
Chureh iiavcrnmcnt , i. I. 

Besorefa. v. a. Cover with a screen ; | 
shelter ; conceal, liare. 

What Hum art thou, that tluia hescrcen'd in night, 1 
Ko stumblest on my counsel ! 

- ’ ----- - Shahesmsir, Romeo ami Juliet, ii. 2. 1 

Ktiy, Correspondence, Letter of I ^ .... 

J ! Beacribble. r. a. bcribblc over. , ‘ 

That power tin* uiidisceruing canonist lmth ini- . 

H s-rly usurped in liis eourt-W, and bescribbbd 
i a thousand trifling impertinences. - J Id ton. 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, ii. 12. j 

Boacumber. r. a. Befoul ; besmear. Hare. 

Did Block beseuuilur 

Statute's white suit, wi' the parchiiicnt lace there? I 
//. J unsun, Staple of St tvs. 
-Mortimer’s miinlicrs 

[The ]H'daut | with much Ksculbu' tilth hcseniuhers. 

Marston 


BKRyiCLF> 

Hrvidk j 

and as such it is accented Berlin : as Eng- 
lish, it may be sounded Berlin , as it is in 
the following extract.] Kind of chariot. 

Ifc*wnm of liiitin authors all ! 

Nor think your \erscs sterling, 

Thoiifch with a golden pen you scrawl. 

Ami scribble in a herlin. AiC',/Y. 

Bernlele. it. [see Binnacle.] Same as 
Barnacle, and, doubtless, the more cor- 
rect word. 

1 have procured the skill of a frrent hint, wliieh lie 
that fra\e me ealled a sinrfe; hut I believe it will 
prove a btrnicb. 

Jessup, p. 11. 

Berob. r.a. Rob; plunder; wrong anyone, 
by taking away something from him by 
stealth or violence. Hare . 

She Haiti : Ah dearest lord ! what evil star 
flu you hath frown'd and pour'd liis influence had, 
That i >l‘ yourself you thus fu-rublnd are? 

Spenser. Faerie Queen. 

Berried, part. ai/j. Hung, or provided, with 
lorries. 

Vet siTinetl the pressure thrice as sweet 

As woodbine's fragile hold ; 

Or when I feel alamt my feet 

The ta rried hriony fold. Tennyson. 

Berry, ft. ^'A.S. her it/.'] «\ny small suc- 
culent fruit ; properly, any small fruit con- 
sisting of n thin outer skin enclosing pi \ 
in which the seeds tire scattered (as in goose- 
berries and currants). 

Sln> smote the ground, the wliieli si might forth 
did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with berries spread. Spenser. 

Wholesome lu rries thrive mid rineu best. 
Neighbour'd by fruit of basest quality. 

Shnkt spettr, t bury F. 1.1. 

Berry, s. Same as Harrow - tmuulus. Hare. 

This little berry some yeleep 
An hillock. IF. Browne. 

Bert. s. See 11 ret. 

Berth, s. [? breadth.— Mr. Wedgewood con- 
nects it with burthen.] See extract. 

Birth. berth, nr birthing denotes the due distance 
of ships lyi jurat anchor, nr under sail. A convenient 
place aboard Ibra mess to put their chests, sleep, ■ 
Ac., is also called a birth. To lake a l-ihmI birth is 
to remove to smite distance oT any point, rock, nr 
other thing that the seaman would avoid or go clear 
of. Fees, (’yeln/Htdia, in voc. i 

Bertram. .<?. See extract. 

Pellitorie of Spaine is called in Creek in ’pthpov. by 
rens m of liis hot and tierie taste; in shops also 1'yre. 
thrum ; in bntine, Saltnaris; in Italian, Pyrctliro; 
in Sjmuislt. Pelilre ; in French, Vied d'Alevmdri* 
that is to snv, I’es Alexandrians, or Alexander's font ; 
in llhrli and l,nw Duleli. Undraw, in KnglMi, Fd- 
litorie or Spaine; mid of some, Bertram, after the 
Hutch name- and Ibis is the right i’yrethrmn. or 
j’ellitnrie of Spaine; for so that which diners here in 
Kiiirlaud take to be the right, is not so, as 1 have 
before noted, -tlerarde, Ih rbalt, p. 7 .Vi: eiL liStt. 

Beryl, s. [Lat. beryilus.] Kind of precious 
stone. t 

Mnv thy billows roll nshoro I 

The bt ryi and the golden ore ; 

May 1 hy lolly head Is- crown'd 
■With many a tower and terrace round ! 

Milton , Camus. 0.1?. 

The of our lapidaries is only a line sort of 
eonielinu of a more deep bright red. sometimes with 
a east of yellow, and more transparent than t lie J 
e.Hiimiiii cornelian.- ■IVoodirnnl. < ‘ 

Besaint. r. a. Make a saint of. 

.Make antiquity 

A pal rmi ofblnek patelies. ami deny 
'I lint perukes are uiilauTul. ami tusaint 
t )Id •!« xcIk- 1 for shew ing bow to paint. 

Ji'lm Jlul l. Poems, p. .1. 

V«nUurd. no doubt, is their canonizing, fus-uring, 
and brsamtiny themselves m this life, upon every 
shgiit premature persuasion that they are in Christ. 

Ilaiuinond, St roams, p. i,i i. 

Beicatter. r. a. Throw loud ly over. Hare.. 

Il'-r goodly Inch* adowne her lisieke did flow 
I nto her waisti*, w it Ii flow res tu scat f, n d. 

S/u user, Fin rie Quern, iv. II, W. 

Beicorn. v. a. Mock at ; scorn. Hare. 

Then wns lie huseonint, that ouely should have 
lieeii honoured ill all things. Chauixr, Parson’s 
Tale. p. lltt. 

Beacr&mble. r. a. Scramble over. Hare. 

When tho ragged bramble 
With thousand scratches doth their skin hesrrumblr. 

Sylvester, Du Jlartus, 10 1. (Ord MN.j 

Beserltcli. v. a. /fear with the nails, or with 
anything pointed. Hare . 
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For (tore ho swat, and running through that same ' 
Thick*fon*st, was bescracht, and both his fivt nigh j 


BE SI 

Forth came that aneient lord and aged queen 
Armed in nntiquo rols's down to the ground. 

And sad habiliments right well brseen. 

Spenser, Faerie Qutt% t 

Bes 6 t. r. a. 

1. Besiege; hem in; enclose (us with a 
siege). 

Follow him that's fled ; 

Tho thicket is beset, he cannot Vape. 

S/uthespctir, Tiro Uenftemen of Verona x. a 
Now. t'lesjir, let tliy tnmps hesti our gates, ’ 

And liar (‘neh nv<’uue ... 

Cato shall open to himself a jinsNago. 

Addison, Cato. 

\\ aylay ; surround. 

Draw forth thy weapon, wc'ro beset with thieves. 
JleM'ue thy mistress. r 1 

Shakes/uuir, Taming if the Shrew l i 
Tho only righUsms in a world |N*rverse. ' ’ 1 
And therefore Imlisl, therefore so Inset 
With f(K*H. Milton , Paradise Fmst, ii. 7(q 


Trill* fortitude 1 take to In* the quiet possession' 
of a man's self, and an undi*lurlied doing his dntv 
w lint ever evil bistts or danger lies in his wav -J 
fjoeke. 

ton, Satins, ui. u. 3. Embarrass ; ]H*rplex ; entangle without any 
See to ; see after ; look ; mind. means of escape. 


Beaee. v. n, 

Obsolete. 

1 have synued hitrnyiugo rightful blood. And 
they saideu, Wliat to us? ///are tliee ; In mir 
niitliori/ed \ersion, Sh thou to tlnit.J — WyeliJ)e, 
St. Mattht iv, xxvii. 1. 

Beseech, r. a. 

1. Entreat; supplieate ; implore: (before a 

person). 

I hi s. erh you, Sir, pnrdnn me; it i.s only a letter 
from my luxitlier, that i have not all oVr-rcad.-— 
Shakes pear, hiny fsar, i. 2. 

I, in t lie anguisli of my heart, beseech you. 

To quit the dreadful pUl'Jlost* of yulir soul. 

Addison. 

2. Beg ; ask : (before a thinn). 

Ilut Eve, 

Not so repuls'd, with tears that ceas’d not flowing 
And tresses all disorder'll, at liis feet 
Fell humble ; and, embracing them, hrsniuihf 
liis peace. Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 

Hefnn* I come to them, [lusncli y.mr patience, 
whilst I sjieak soniething to ourselves here present. 
— Jtishup Sprat. 

Beseech, s. Bequest. Ohsahtr. 

(ohmI m:idniii. leiir the suit I hat Edith urges 
"Wit h such Mibitiivt fu v« ,eh, s. 

Heaiinnmt and Fh-tcln r, lllomly II rot her. 

Beue&oher. s. One who beseeches; one 
who makes request or supplication 
Let no unkind, no lair b,si,,i„ rs kill. 

Shakisiu ar. Sonnets, 115. 

Bese£k. r. a. R(*quest ; beset'ch. Hurt. 

We In soke you of mercii* and soeour: 

Have mercie on our woe and our distresse. 

Chann r, A night's Tale. 
lie arriving with lue fall of day. 

Drew to the gate, and then* w ith prayers meeko 
And my Id entreaty lodging did for her In si ike. 

Spenser, Fat rie Qaten, vi.1. 37. 

Beseem, v. a. Become ; be tit ; be decent 
for. 

Wliat form of speech, or liehavimir, brsrcmrfh us 
in our prayers to Almighty Hod?-- Hooker. 

Thisov»*r>idit 

Beseems this.* not, iii w horn such virtues spring. 

Fairfax. 

What thoughts he had, heart ms not me to say ; 
Though some surmize lie went to fust and pray. 

Drythn. 

Beseeming, part. ailj. Becoming: (in the 
sense of suitable. Jit). 

Verona's ancient citizens. 

Cast by t heir grave best *.■ miug ornaments. 

Shakespcnr, Itonuo and Juliet, i. I. 

Beic6min(ly. atlv. In iLbc>eciiiiiigiii:uincr; 
fitly ; lieeoiniiiL'ly : decently. 

Then* is nothing i'n all tin* compass of ml lire unlit 
nr unworthy to have proceeded from Hod; nothing 
winch lie bfsteminrdy, without derogation to Ins 
excellencies, may not own for liis work. Jiarnar, 
it. tsi. (Ord MS.) 

Beseemiy. adj. Same as Beseeming. 
Hare. 

to their seats they liye with merry glis*, 

And in beseemiy order bitten there. 

Shen stone, School m intern. 

Beseen. part. Adapted; adjusted; becom- 
ing. Obsolete. 

Then her they crownn their goddewo and their 
quernc, 

And decko wiili flowers thy altars well tmserne. 

Spenser, Jfymn in Honour if Love. 


Now, (laughter Sylvia, you are hard beset, 

Shukespotr, Tiro (irnllrnu n of] T erona ii. a 
Titus Adam, son* best t. reply'll. ’ ' 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ]2| 
Sum, or f read her visage much umibs, 

Or grief bcsits her hard. 

We lie in I liis world tu si I with sundry uiieasiiivAM s 
distracted with dtll'crcm desims. -LocAc. 8 

4. ball upon ; harass. 

Hut they him spying, hotli withpnssly force 
At mice upon him ran, and him beset 
M ith strokes of mortal steel. 

Spenser, Faerie Qun s. 

0. J/eeorale. 

Theyr women nn* vnlinut, and Nuniptium.s in tticvr 
nppandl and other tymnentes ; for they so ryeln-ly 
fryuge and lu-sit the same with jierles, pi'criuuia 
stones, and guide, that nothing can lie more excel- 
lent. Edm, Martyr, ll.’i. (OnlMS.l 

Beshine. r. a. Shine upon. Hare.. 

He had a wyf. 

That he loviil ns liertlieh ns his own lyf; 

LSIn* j was as fair a crouton* astheNim might htshine. 

Chattel r. History of Jliryu. 
Bestarcw. r. a. [A.S. hesear irian, from star- 
it’ian, front sea nr a snare.] Ensnare; eir- 
Clltuveiit; deceive ; wish evil to. 

This double hypocrite. 

With liis devout appnmueic, 

A v>si*r set upon Ins lace, 

Wln tvof, toward the w ■-rides grace, 

He M*cmeth to Is* n?-ht well t hewed; 

And ^ct his lierte is all /n.Jiri usd. 

(ioircr. Confess in A mu id is, i 
Jltslirnr this*, cousin, which didst lead me li-rth 
01' tliat. sweet way I was in to despair. 

Slmkespnir, Diehard It. iii. 1 
Now much beshrur my manners, and my pride, 

If Jlerunu meant to say I ..winder lied. 

Id., Midsinnmi r- Sight's Dream, ii. :k 
Nay. quoth the cork ; but 1 lush rue us hoiii. 

If I lielieve a saint upon bis oath. JJrydi n, I'nbhs. 

Bcshut. r. a. Shut. up. Hare. 

'I hey have my joie fully let. 

Sit h Hialaeoil they lm\c 
Fro me in priaou w ieknlly. 

Chattm r. Human nt of the Rose, tt^i. 

Beside, talc. Same ns Besides. 

All that Wi* fis*l of it hi giii* .and ends 
In the small circle of our fo s nr friends ; 
f l o all beside ns iinu li an empty sbaile, 

An Eugeiu; living, us a Cie-wir ilnul. 

Beaide. prep. 

1. At the side of another; near. 

lie caused me to Nit uow u f usidc him. ■ Ihiemi. 
Hisidi the henrse.ulruit lid |miIiii-Utc grows. 
Euiioliled Mince by this ins al tiim-rnl. JanfiiX. 

At his rmlil hand N telory 
Sal eagle-wing'il : btsidi him hung Iiin l>ow* , . 

Milton, Paradise List, vi. a*- 
Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blows; 

Fair is t lie daisy that in sab her grows. 

(Jay, J'usbrtd* . 

Now under hanging mountains, 

JUsaie the falls of fountains, 

I'nhcnrd, unknown, 

Ho makes his moan. , 

Pope, Ode for St. Ceciha s dan. 

2. Over and above. 

Doithl Ichn, iii man them in a nature found, 
i/c«iV/e Hu* M'liseN, and ulmvo them tlir. „ . 

Sir ./. Davies, On the Immortality of the & ■ 

We limy bo sum them were gn*nt numlH in m 

and leartied nil'll, 6rg«/e thi»Ne whose immra a 
tho Christian rworda, who took care to owuimo our 
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paviniir'a history .—Addison, Dtfcncs of the Chris- 
tian Reliu* 0 *- 

0. Not according to, though not absolutely ; 

contrary. • i 

To sav ft thing is ft chance, ns ft relates to second ; 
muses. signifies no more than Hint then; arc some 
events Inside tins knowledge, purpose, expectation, , 
mid power of second muses. — South, 

Providence often disposes of tilings by a method 
fawte nndulioyo the discoveries of man * reason. - 

ltl \i in beside my present business to enhirgu upon 
this spindatlon.— Lfs*Ar. 

4 Out of; in a state of deviating from. 

You nrc too wilftil blame, 

\nd sinew vour coming here, fiave done 
* Enough to put hhn quite Inside his patience. 

Shakis/nor, Henry 1 i. Part 1. in. 1. 
Of vagalioiids we sn.v, 

Tlwt they are ne'er beside their way. 

lluilcr , Ifndibrns. 

fit-side one's self. Out of the order of ra- 
tional beings ; out of one’s wits. 

Only Is* patient , till we have iipixjisM 
The multitude, beside thenoulees willi fear. 

Shakespeor, Julius Pasnr, iii. 1. 
Kestiis said with a fond voice. Paul, limn art be- 
s i, It- thyself: much learning doth make thee mad.— 
Arts, xxvl. 24. 

Besides, mk, 

\. More than that ; over nnd above. 

IfOissio do remain, 
lie hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and. besides, the Moor 
Slav unfold me to him ; then* stand 1 in i*cril. 

Shakes i tear, Of In /In, v. 1. 
That man that doth not know t liose things which 
„ rt . of necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant 
man, whatever he may know besides. A rrlibn-bop 

’/'illn/tUHl, 

Sonic wonder, that the Turk never atlaeks this 
treasury. Ihit, besides that lie lias attempted it 
formerly with no wieeess, it is certain the Venetians 
kept loo watchful an eye. Addison. 

o Not in llii- ninnlMT ; out of this cbtss ; not 
inrludrd here. 

Tile men said unto Lot, Hast thou lien- any he- 
sides/- linn sin, xix. 12. . , „ . 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world Insults, must keep faith among themselves.— 
L>u-le. 

Besides, prep, (the use of the final s is 
much less common than in the Adverb.) 
Same lie side. 

The St nicks did hold a necessary connexion of 
raises; but they believed, that (iod doth net pricier 
el contra natiirain, besides and against nature.— 
/j's/in/i lira mh<ill, Against /lu/iins. 

We would have omniscience ami all parts of divi- 
nity hisa/is the holiness; yet alas, those without 
tlii se woiilil prove but fatal ncqiicsls. -l/r. II. More, 
Jjt ray »;/ Phnshnu Pit ///. p. 

In lirutcN, hesidts the exercise i f sensitive percep- 
tion and iimiginal li re are Indued liMincls 
aiitecedeiit to their imaginative faculty. Sn M. 
Hale. 

Precepts of morality, lusidts the natural corrup- 
tion of mir tempers, are abstracted from ideas of 
sell*!’. Addis, Ht, Oil I’irgiTs liturgies. 

Tlii’se may serve as landmarks, lo shew what lies 
in the direct way of truth, or is quite btsidts it. 
Jsu-ke. 

Be.sidts (lams tiers. Out of tho order of 

riitiiiunl beings. 

They be carried besides themstlves, to whom the 
dimly of publick prayer doth not discover some- 
wliul iimre tit ness m men of gravity Ilian in chil- 
dren. -Hanker. 

Besiege. r. a. Belctiguor; lay siege to; 
beset with armed forces ; endeavour to win 
a town or fortress by surrounding it with 
an army, and forcing the defenders, either 
by violence or famine, to give admission 

And lie Khali brsiefte Hut in nil thy gatm mtil thy 
high and fenced walla c >010 down. Ik uteronomy. 

The queen with all the northern iurls and lords, 
Intend here to besiege you in your castle. 

Shakes iiea r, Henry 17. Part III. i. 2. 
Besieger. 8. One who besieges, or is em- 
ployed in a siege. 

There is liHrdly a town taken, in the common 
[onus, where thu besiegers have not the worse of the 
bargain,— tfiq/if. 

Bealtginf, part . adj. Employed on ft siege. 
Still the place held nut t the garrison was, in nu- 
_ neal strength, little inferior to the besotting 
army { and it ncciiunI not impossible that tho defence 
protowd till the equinoctial rains should 
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Besit. p. n. Suit. ; become. Hare. ® 

Me ill besits, that in derdoiiejc arms 
And honour's slut my vowed da.\s do s|n*nd, 

I l'lildtliy boimteoiiM ba a \tcs nnd pleasing ehannes, 
i With which weake men Lliou w itelust to utu-nd. 

|V//| ||« I", Faerie (/net M, ii. 7, 10. 

And that which is for ladies nmM brmttmg, 

! To stint all strife, mid foster friendly pence] 

; Was from those dames so farm* and so unfitting. 

As that , instead of praying tiiem surcease, 

! They did much more their cruelly enerease. 

Ibid. iv. 2, III. 

Beal&ve. v. a. Subjugate; make a slave of. 

Jtarr. 

lie that hath mice tixed his heart upon the face of 
so harlot, and hath ht stand tr.iiiseii'lna is'witetiiug 
ls-niily. ciisls nil' at once nil fear of ( out, respect to 
j laws, shame of the world, regard of his estate, euro 

1 of wife, children, friends, reputation, patrimony, 

body, .siud. Hishup Halt, I Forks, ii. tot. 

NN in an sad diseases haw /« sfnri-it to drugs and 
diets. — Qnartes, Jmlgi mi id and Mt re ft. 

it fen\etousuessj biiuds justice, poisons charity, 
Strangles Conscience, tieslaeis the a licet lolls, 1 K-’tnijk s 
friendship, breaks all relations. Ibid. 

Bcal&ver. r. a. Cover with ’-lavcr. 

I Forty shillings! A lit reward of one of your rheu- 
I llilitic poets, that h, shirt rs all the paper lie comes 
by, mid rurnisliesall 1 lie chandler* with waste paper, 
to wrap candle* in.- Ret urn from Purini>sns: ltiisi. 
(On l .MS.) 

| Seslimo. r. a. Soil ; daub. 

Our fry of writers may in slime his fame, 

And give his action llial adulterate name. 

II. Jnasuii, lbs luster. Prologue. 

Beslubber. v. a. Daub ; smear. Harr. 

lie persuaded Its to tickle our Hoses with sfMlir- 
. grass, and make them bleed; and then bislnbb t r 
our snmneiils with it, and swear it wa* the blood of 
! true uu‘ii. .N'Wis/w -ir, Henry IV. Part /. ii. 1. 

Beolurry. r. n. Soil. Hare. 

1 And being in this piteous case, 

J And all btslurrhd bead and face, 

I Oil runs lie ill this w ddgoi.se chase. 

; Jiraylnii, X y in pit id 1 . 1 , ii. 45ft. (Onl MS.) 1 

! Besmear, r. a. 

• I. iletlatib; overspread with something which 

sticks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

, lb sal, afd wil h precious liaiiii, whose \ irl nous might 

jhd heal Ins wounds. Fiiens. r. Fmru (pum. 

Thai fats’ of his I do n'liteinlier well ; 

Yc-t when I saw it last, it was Usuuard 
As blael; as \ idea 

Shnkesiiear, Tirdfth Xirjld. v. 1. 1 

First Moloch! horrid king ! In smear'd with liloud ' 
Of human >acriliec, and parents' tears. 

Milfoil, paradise Lost . i. :;<I2. 

Her fainting hand let fall the swonl, bisnuard 
With hlii* >il. Sir «/. l/enham . , 

I ler gushing blood the pavement nil hrsnuard. \ 
hryden. , 

2. Soil : foul. I 

l My honour w< mid not lot ingratitude 
I So much Inxiio >r it. 

i Shaktspear, Mt-rrhaid of I'm ire, v. I. 

Then should a great deni of good paper escajs* the 
misery of liciicr /■# smeir'd l»y Ins pen.- -Mishap Hall, 

I li,iii»ur if mar r„d PI, rtiy. ii. 1 1. 

Besmirch, r. a. Smirch. Harr. 

Perhaps lie loves von n iw, 

And now iio sod of caul cl dnlli btsnnrrh 

'I he \ irl tit* of his will. Shakisinnr, Hamit t. i. It. 

( iiir gay ness and our gill are all b,smireh'd 
With rainy marching in the painful Held. A 

Id., Henry V. iv. .1. 

Beanow. r. a. Scatter in abuudantv like 
snow; w bill’ll as Mtow. Hare. 

The presents every daymen neweil, 
lie was with giflcs al htsiHttid, 

Tho people was of him so glad. 

; Coir, r, ( 'anfessin A mantis, vi. 

Another shall 

Iiiijh’iiH thy teeth, a tliinl thy while and small 
llaud shail t;suoir. I 'art u\ Pot ms, p, IQ, 

Betnuffed. part, adj Fotilml with snuff. 

Co, breakfast w it ii Alicia: there you'll msi 
* Simplex immditlis,' to I be last ilegree; 

■ l'u lac'd her stays, her mu lit -eowii is untied, 

! And what she lias of lu ad-divss is aside ; 

! she drawls her words, mid waddles in her pace; 

I U n wash'd tier hands, ami much btsunjl'd her ftuv. 

! J’.iii nfl, hove of Fame, satire vi. (Onl MS.) 

I B6tora. s. [A.S. brim.] Instrument to swceji 
with; broom. 

| Ik icon commended nil old man that soul besoms : 

I a proud voting l’dlow came lo him Tor ft besom upon 

• tiiist; I lie old man said, llorrinv of thy luu’k and 
belly, they will never ask thou again; 1 shall dun 

! llitf* every day.- Ilnmii. 

i I will swis'p it, wil li the bruins of dostruc’tlou, «uth 
j tho Lord of hodo.- Isaiah, xiv. &k 
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Beaort. v. n. Suit ; fit ; bornuu*. Ubstdth. 

Such men as may brsort your age, 

And know themselves and you. 

ShakesjHar , King Lear, i. 4. 

Beaort. s. Company; iittoiulaiicu ; train. 

Ubsiiftle. 

I enive lit disposilion for my wife. 

Wil h such neeniiiiuodatioii and bisort 
Ah levels with tier breeding. 

8/takrs/Hnr, Othello, i, 

Begot. V. a. 

1. Infatuate; stuppfy ; take away the scusrs. 

Or I'iiiiN f„sot/,il with f heir crimes, 

That know not bow to shift betimes. 

Hitter. Hudihras. 

lie is hisa/fid, and has h»st liis reuvii; and what 
then can there Is: for religion to take hold of him 
by’: - Smith. 

Ns long as they fail lifully discharge their obliga- 
tions to tin’ paramount power, they are permitted lo 
dispose of large is’vemies. In till their P'l luces wit'i 
ls-milii'id woiui u.l'i^i sot I liem*e|\es in llieeoiiip'iuy 
of their faiourite resellers, uud to oppress with nn-» 
punity any suh;«-et who muy incur tlieir displeiwure. 

Macaulay, llmfnry of Ragland, eh. ii. 

li. Make to «lote : (with on). 

i’siris, ymi speak 

Like one bvsidLd n-t your swis-t delights. 

Shal % sj>. ir , Trod n it tinj i 'nssiila, ii. i 

Tm:l not thy Isauiy ; but rest ore t ho prize, 

Which he. bt soft,;/ o,i that taco and eyes. 

Would n nd Iroin us. ' Dvyden. 

Besotted, part. adj. Infatuated; stupefied. 

Swinish gluttony 

Ne'er looks to heav'n amidst Ins gurgnjUs least, 

Hut. with besot t, d Icisi* nigral ll mle, 

Cruiiih, and blasphemes. di/fmi. Pan, us. 77<‘>. 

Besbttedly. udv. In a fuolish or besotted 
manner. 

After ten or twelve years' pros|H>i’ous war nnd 
eeutestalic.il with tyranny, basely and lusnft,dty lo 
run thi'ir necks auam into tin* yoke which they 
ha\i* broken. Milton, lb inly and ,asy ITay to 
i fltahli.sU afrit Pula iilonivi attli. 

Besottednoftu. s. Attnlmte Mifrjrested by 
ilesolted; stupidity; infiluation. 

Hod, when men sin niil raucously und will not be 
admonished, idles ou r i hasiising them, in rhaps by 
pi si deuce, lire, sword, or famine, which may all 
turn to their good; and takes up his severest punish- 
mints, hardness, Li sot/,. Loss of heart, and idolutiy 
to their jM'i'i I it ion. Mdtan , Of true Rihgwn, 11, /•»*- 
ao,. tv., ad till. 

Bo Hp angle, c. a. Adorn with spangles ; 
besprinkle with something shining. 

.Not Berenice's Jocks lirsl rosi’ so bright. 

The houv’ns bespangling with disheieu d light. 

Pope. 

Bespatter, v. a. 

I. Soil by throwing filth; spot or sprinkle 
us with dirt or water. 

'those who will not lake vice into their bosoms, 
shall yet have it brs/ndt • r their fact s. Hr. 11. Mum , 
Coi'i r u mi nt of tin Tongue. 

His weapons are the same which women ai d 
children use; a pm to scratch, anil a squirt lo 
s/ndter. Su'iff. 

: 2 . Asperse with reproach. 

Fair Britain, in the monarch blest, 

AN ii . .hi never taction could fns/mtf, r. Steffi. 

If the calumniator btspatlers and lielyes me. I 
will end •axour to com nice him by my life and 
manners, but not by liciug like hinwlf. South. 
.V nit ous, \ til. Ills. 

Bcapawl. c. a. [?] Cover with (?) spittle. 

Harr. 

This reuionstnmt would invest, himself n.ndi- 
tioiiully with nil Hie rheum of liie town, that he 
might have hUltleleliL to hespaul his lui’tlimi. 
Milton, Animadversions on a lkft. mu of the Humble 
Remonstrance. 

Bespe&k. v. a. 

1. Order to Ik? supplied or made; insure any- 
thing beforehand, or against a future time. 

If you will marry, make your love to me; 

My lady in bespoke. Shakcs/n-ar, King hear, v. 3. 

Here is the eup your worship did Us peak. 

Id.. Taming of the Shrew, iv. 

AA lien Hntioon came to Slrutt'H estate, his trades- 
imn waited upon him to bespeak his custom.-- 
Arbuthuot. 

A heavy writer was to bo etieournged, and accord- 
ingly many tlv •usnud copies were Ac spoke. Swift. 

*2. Forebode ; tell something beforehand. 

They started fenra, bespoke dangers, hiu! fori nisi 
ominous prutpiostieks, in order to m a ure the allies. - 
Swift. 

ii. SjH'tik to ; address. • 

With hearty worils her knight she gan to ehear. 
And, in her modest manner, thus bespoke, 

Hear knight. Spemsvr, Faeri* Queen, 

215 
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At length with indignation thus In* broke 


RIBPH4KER) 
Bkutow J 


His nwful silence, :iml t In 1 powers Acrf/mAr. Dryden. 

Then stnrim; mi her w itl» a ghastly look. 

Ami liollow voice. In* l lms tin- queen hrspnke. 7,1 . 

Mctlmikx, t limi should even behold him standing 
liv t li* h*. ;m<] should A rs/uiik- him as I hv l-utliiT, thy 
liiislmiiil, thy Phy-irian, thy Friend. ~ Tin 

Smut's Ihsf.eh. \iii. 

4. BHcikrn : show. 


BEST 

wisoflml hath iniido it no: amt therefore it in hrst. ! 
Hut it is too much ronlldcnee of our own wisdom, to \ 
any, 1 think it best, and therefore Hod liaLh made it j 

so. — Imrke. 

An fvil intention perverts tho lust actions, and 
makes them sins.— Addison. 

The hist, Highest pciTpctiou. 

My friend, said he, our sport is at the Inst.- ■ Ad- 
dison. 


W,M » « "T M-M-Hto . | utmost powr . lnakt J 


little of the figure of a man, that it hrspnke him j 
rather n monster. h»'kr. 

AVe ohserve power, lint nolhing that bespeaks a, 
temlene.v towards the improper use of it. M\ f»W- i 
trni, History of the < '•iiMninHH'iiitfh uj’ Ifiii/hiiiit, h. iv. 

Beapedker, s. One who besprnks any- 

Miinjr- 

They menu not with love I it the /* sp,,ikn' of the 
work, hut delight in the work itself.— Sir 11. IIW< 

t’HI. 

Bespeaking /'trial i tbs. ()rtlt*riii;r to ho 
.supplied or made; iii>uriii£ ;iiivtliiii£ hc- 
iori'liiind. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, 
b> .s > tedious a tirxjicttfonri of him .- -Ifrydt n. 

Sespcekle. r. a. Murk with speckles or ; 

spots, /{fur. 9 j 

The t \ in a ilarine tire he*p ,rkl,\1 her with all the j 
tf-lildy :i i 1 1 1 li a i ill'll 1 s of 11 w Imre. - Muloa , Of U<f, 
thin W Lin/laiol. I. 

Beapet. r. //. Sanu* a< Bes pit. Harr. 

Then was liis visage. tint ought to he desiivil to 1 
seen of all miiukiml, xilnimdy In spit. -Plumcer, 
parson's Pile. 

J o tn*in ( one all o\er. •Ham t, Alee, t, 'in. 

Beapice. r. a. Fhivotir with spiffs. 

Tlmii miirhl’.st Inspire a enp 
To give mum enemy a lasting w ink. 

Slink- spear. IP in fir's T,ih,i. i. 

Beapit. r. a. Dfltth with spittle. I 

lie selial he lutrayed to h-ath'-n men; ami he 
seh.d lieseorned.and 

St. Luke, xviii. ;>2. ( 

Beapot. v. a. Mark with -puts. 

If this h.* to labour: l>> im- iiI s nm!i.us Ihils, 
mid with the dn i-s oi wit ami lli ir inpeu* to hismf 
their njipirel and lemperai- n.-ig’ib .m - *-: — f L. n 
these are never idl^a Htsh ,p Ji iinb,n<\ S, rm •,! nt 

st. r.in/'s. 

Mildew rests on the wheal, '"S/V't: ,; ;l l h- sl-.lks 
tv 1 * It it dilfereiit eolmir JVoiii I lie ml lira I. ■ » Jorum r. 


tlw» strongest endeavour. 

1 profess not talking : only this, I 

Let eai'li iiian </«• his ht-sf. _ t 

Sh //., si>f,ii‘, Ih ary /l*. Part /. v. 2. 
The lhike ifiil /ns hrst to ronir down. /» 
lie I /ins lllis t'» t’lr I'l.it of Ills power. Lnrhc. 

Mnkr thr lust, (’arrv to its pri , ati , >t 'per- j 
lirtion ; improve to tho utmost: (with of). | 
Let time he frissloiu In carry their eoumiodiliis 1 
where they may i.M/.e fhv lust «;/' thrill, except there | 
lie some siieeiai eausi- of caution, llnrmi. 

ills fallii'C lett Iiiiii an liuiulieil draehiiias: AI- ! 
iiasehar. in 'inter 1 1 > ni.il, the t„sf of it, laid it out in 

(flllSM S .lilillunH. ■ 

Me set sail, and i mute /hr t« of our wa>. till v.e . 
were forced, hy contrary w iuds, into St. Keuio. hi. ! 

Beat, tirfjtvfiral itdo. In the highest dt groo 
of goodness, ; 

He shall dwell in that plaec where he Omll 
<d loose in one of thy nates, where it liketli him lust. ■ 
- /I. • if I i*i i,l, , ill If , \ X ui. l'i. | 

it throws great lurlil on tin* fuiielioiisof im'.rili 'U, \ 
the pin nom.'iia of urowlli, amt the laws nr ib \, Inp- 1 
llii'lll ; and first explains se\er:il apparel 1 1 a 
ami cxeept inns ill hhilomi'al st ieliee. Itu, Ue, His- 
t iii'/i iif t':riliziitn*n ir Hiiiihtihl, \ul. ii. ell. v. 

Bcstain. r. n. Mark with stains; spot, llnrv. 

We Will Hot line his thill /'r.sAl/i/ir/ cloak i 

M it hour pure honours. j 

Slnthtspotr, hi up Jnlm. iv. 3. ! 

Bestead, r. u. [stnul placo, stand in pl;u o 
of, hr* equivalent to. he of avail. J Obsolete, 

1. IVolit. I 

Jlen eo. vain di hiding Joys, | 

The hr mil of Folly, without fill her bred, I 

I low lilt ie you hisfnt. 

Or till the lixcil mind with all .xmir t • »x s. \ 

Mil tmi . // J'riixi I'uxi i, l. ( 

2 . Trent; sieeommodate. i 

They slnll pa-s through it hardly brstttnl, and. 


Iinnery. tsiiiih, viii. L’L 

Bespread, part. mlj. Spn sul over ; filtered ])ispnM*. ! 

over. • Wlial the tonic evil hath lliee so hfshul? 

Ilis nnpt i'il bed. S fir ns, r, Sh, jih, r,t's ( ii/n#i/iU\ A iii/ltst, 

"''U,™™ n " ,,,n, ' s ,iml Bc.ttal. mlj. [Lilt, hnliuli*-, Irom b.stiu - j 

The L-iobe is eipnlly fusin', ml; so that no placi; » tieasl.J I 

1. Belonging to a beast, or to the eltiss of 
beasts. 

j II is w ild disorder’d walk. Ins hnirgard eyes. 

Did all tin? h* stmt fit izens surprise. Ih'/nh it. 


wants proper mhaiiit mts. ~lhn'h,jin. 

Besprent, port, tttlj. [A.S. brsprri:t/an 
sprinkle over.) Hi^prinkled. 

M.v liejul f/f.s/ir,,it with Innry IVosl I timl. 

•V/i- ns, /*, 

The w ib r-ii.unphs, not farre Lin-Tegeil lii.a fn*- 

i|iiiiit. 

With I'I'mws lii-sinear'd with no/e. their locks with 
dew biS/il'ent. Iirn nt ml. VWi/n/'n.i/i, : 

The chew I ML' ll'icks 

jlad ti'i'ii I heir siqipi r oil tin* savoury licrli 
( if knot -ara-c. di w tns r r, ,if. Miltmi, ('•Hints, tj. J 
Til” inilisx d ims siippli-' l his board, and lent 
Their kindiy il s ■ to Sia'll ■ w mb r's shock : j 

And lie. lli .u.-di "H w.Hi .but and sw at fi-sjm nt. j 

Did irui'le :iii<l :.*u.ird III. :r wand, runr-s w hen-soe’i-r ’ 
I llev W'l-lll. y Sl'ittn ■. Uilis/i'il. i. 12. ! 

Besprinkle, r. a. Sprinkle mi*r; scatter | 

|{(ToiIm*iis. iiuit :it iliir tin* lather poet. whose life he j 
had wni'i i>. Ii'ii Ii t- •/i.'inUn/ liis work with many I 
l.lbnloMtii's. Sir T. iiroii’iie. 

A purpli* M'mmI 

Flows from tie- trunk, that well* is in ihe blood: 

The bed hi nirinl.fi s, and I ii slews the ground. 

lin/ftm. 

Bexpurt. r. n. 'I'lirow out *,*utt«*mio-lv. Hun- 

It will he n- filling ilis fr.im < lmsi ian meek- 

ness, to handli mw h a on ■ m a rougher aeei nt, an I 
to send home his lnuulii im-ss w.-il /«*/;i/rA«/ with 
his own h<d> -water.- .»/»'/ .,», .1, <#. „ ( i,lr, rwmis on a 
Jhfrlirr if thr lln,H , >'>r /{■ niinisf ranrr. 

Beat ttdj. [A.S. In si. J Most, gcnul; that 

whieli has good iptalitios in the highest 
degree. 

Aial he will Inke your Helds, evin the hrst of them, 
and give them to his servants. - 1 S nmol, \ iii. i j. 

When the hrst things are nut possible, ihe 
mav la* made of those that are.- /i,mki r. 

Whim lie is hfot. lie is little more than a man: and 
whmi he is worst, lie is lilt le better lhait u beiwt. - 
Hhnkettprnr, fllt-rrhnnt of Vnnvr '. 2. 

I think it a good argument Lo sa^*, the intluilely | 


2. Having the (jualilies of beasts; brutal; 
below tho dignity of reason or hunumih ; 
carnal. 

I haxelost the immortal part of myself, and what j 
remains is fusH.il. Sh ibsp, ir. Oth, llo, ii. A. 

For those, the rnee of Israel oil hrsooh 
Tlu-ir Living Slmigth. and iinfiispi' iiti'd left 
Ills righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To stmt gulls. Miltmi, Pni'inti** host, i. |.‘t 

Tin* tilings promised are not cross and eiirn i , 1 : 
such as may court and gratify the most tustmt pail ! 
of i|s. Ih'. It. More, Iht'iiH of (’hnstniu Pit ft/. ! 

Look at that lieml of rime I »\ Chant ivv Is i Dnt 
foiv|ie;nl, ilia* llose. those temples uil'l tlial « lull, i 
ukin to the iiioiike\ 4rilie’- Xu. no. To a in*in ..f | 
sensibility m» argument could disprove the h,sfmt • 
theory so convincingly as a quiet contemplation of 
that line bust, ('•, tmt/f/i, '/’mV/e Tnlk. 

Bestiality, s. (Quality uf bcast.s ; di^vnc niry ! 
from human nature. j 

They tickle themsehes with the wanton iviin m- ' 

Ill’ll I ices of tlieir younger hrstiutifirs.- - Jtis.'m/i //#//, ' 

JtrimiillS, p. |M». | 

What can Ik* a grenti-r alisiirdity, Ilian to alliiui } 
first itt I if if lo lie the essence of Immunity, ami dark- j 
iw.-s the cent re of light: — Arhiitfinut ami 1‘ope, | 
Mart in ns ScrihUnts. 

Befttian. tit/j. Bestial. Jlarr. 1 

This fits fit tit empire (for so it is stil’d in the lie- 
relations) delights only in seiisiials. and strikes at 
spirituals, ('itlvcrmlf, \{hi(r Stour, p. Jill. 

ieitiate. r. a. Mttkc like a beast ; bes- 
tial i/c. It nrt. 

Drunkenness hrsfinfrs the heart, and spoils tho 
brain; overthrows the fhcultiex and organs of re- 
jK-ii turns? and resolution.- Juntas, Sin stiymatisid , 
p. 


BEST 

Bestiok. v. a. Stick over with nny thing; 
' murk anything by infixing points or sjiots 
hert? and there, llare.* 

Truth shall retire, 

Jirstuck with slanderous darts: ami works of faith 
llarciy Ik* found. Milton , P, trait isr hist, xii. ^ 

1 have gained a namo hrsturk, or, ns I may mu-' 
lssiecked with the reprouelies and irviles of 
modest eonfutcr. Id., A/mltum for Sniivtiiiininvs, 

Bestir, r. a. Put into vigorous action, 
(with rtjkclivt; stud personal pronouns). 

As when men wont to xvateli 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Kou.se and h* stir (to ms, Ir, s ere w ell aw ake. 

Mi/tiiii, pa not isr Lost, i. 
But. as n dog that turns I hr spit, 

Jl, stirs himsi If, and plii s lus lei I. 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

Jlis own weight brings him down again, 

Jtntlcr, /f mi if, rag 
What uileth them, that they must nmi* Lst,? 
tin ms, Ins to get m air, to maintain the creature* 
hie: tt,i//. 

With ptrsowd pronouns only. 

She turns, on hospil able tluiiighls intent, 

J! -stirs lo r llu u. and from each tender xtdk 
\\ hatever earth, all*be:irmg mother. yields. 

She gat hers. Union, Poradisr i.ust, v. M 7 

Willi nun ns. •? 

1 am scarce in breath, my lord.- -No manel, v« -u 
hav*. so fustirrnl ym>r roimir, yen eowanliy niseni. 
-■ ShokiSfiuir, hiini fanr.ri. 2 . 

How slioiihi we bustle lorward-' (Jive snriie n.iiji. 

How to tnsti, ups i’ t hese cross ways. 

ll.Jonsun, J\tlr\f,i I'll I,, 
BcatnesM. s. Atlrihulc sii^csti'il h) Hot. 
Jlarr. 

Criirmlly the hislmss of ;l thing 1 1 lint we ii,;i V 
so call it) is best disc ’ by tl.e •hh-,mu > \ i 
Jhshop Mort„n, A ji,sro t •/«*/, , t. 

Bostorm. r. n. .Bo in tin* coudil imi of a 
>torm. Jlarr. 

As, when all is smooth ami prosperous wi:h> ut,.v 
man may shelter hunself Irmn the pei-M'niti.iiisVt 
Ills Co|lsei< |H"C ; SO. when all |s cillli ami si iv|i'. 
within, lie may .sleller liiins' lt there ti-i.m I ! o • j.« ; . 

■ lit ions of lie* Wiirlil. hut when b. th :,iv 
sforno,/. In- hath m» p luge to lly lo. Or. 

1 1 1 ,ri,s, i i. ”■!■>. 

All is sea be-ides, 

Sinks under us, In storms, ami th"H devours. 

Ponii.f, .\ojht Tt,ou, nils, iv. 

Bestow, r. a. [A.S. stunr pliice.J 

1 . L:iy up ; stow ; pltuv. 

Ami whin lie eaiue to the tower. h>' took fin n. 
from t heir hand, and hist tun d them ill the In nisi ■ 

2 hi nos. v. 2 L 

2. H:ic i* out ; put out; allocate ; j»i\c; coii-l 
fer : (with on or upon). 

All men would willingly have yielded li.m pnr- : 
hut his nature was -m h as in htsimv A rpon 'r ii' 
self, before any colild^ive It, s, P. Sid, .III. 

All the dcilii-ate tlimrs of the |e use of the I- ol 
did they t„sfi,ir upon li iaiini. 2 f Vo'-'i.-i i <, vva 
A king is a very equivocal ui't to h,.U, «*• <<< a ie.- 
Ill* rolls race mid collerlinn "I lie II. II' k *■ 

V li'inlis ; lie may lie SI llidt ; lie lii'.y be |>n.l 1 : 'lb . I> |! 
may In* :i tyrant. Tbecl:ua<t i ->i priib'i ■> :•! 1 ’> J 
decay ; ami the education w liu h is loo nlb-i: Os, I 
on them is calculated t>> r* ud«-r : hem oh- p< s|s 'l -* 
community they should b -n.-lil and adorn II .o. ■- 
inn. History of the Com monte, ,Olh of l.njlm ,il. U. 
iv. ch. ii. 

With to. 

Julius t ’iesar bail, in bis olllcc. Iln- ili»ji"sili'-n 

or tin- six clerks' jdaee,; wlr h lie had p. iro, la 
sin Ii |iei*soiis iih he thought iii. J,or.l Cl ,riu »<"«. 

a. As r/iariti/ or bounty. 

( )ur Saviour doth plainly witness, that ikcrc sliyi! j 
not Is- as much as aeup "I cold water tnsfo muM 
tils sake, without ivwanl. ll.,nk,r. 

And though lie was misalMied m idling, 

M hu h was a sin, y«*t. in h,st,nnny, minin' ' 
lie was most princely. .. 4 

Slink, spear, lltnm ' 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes; 

1 'or wlmt tin* puw’rl'ul takes not, lie hrsfotrs.^ 

You always exm-d expectations: as jf yours w™* 
nor your own, but to hi slow on want mg ii:i*i »-- 

0. In marrwt/r. 

(Jood reverend fallior. make i uy p<’rsoii 
And tell me how you would ln * fo * iii. 1 . 

I eould Imve hrs/oiv , »/ her upon a lino gciitlfii 1 * 1 
who extremely admired her .—latter. 

As si prt sent. 

Pure oil mid ineense on the tin* they throw, 

And flit of victims which his friends «, 



B E S T 


Tim wa whs not tlm diiko of Miirllwrough’N Me- 
nient; ottaerwiw the whole- force; of the war would 
infallibly liave been bestowal there.- Swift. 

4 . lay out. 

And thou nhnlt bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul liwteth after, for oxen, sheep, or for wine.-- 
jflntemnomy, xiv. 2rt. | 

jje took me under Ills shelter at an early ago, and 


T’.ETE 

j.e. wliat you promised or engaged to if you will 
hold tlm promise with wliieli you encouraged nuj. - 
Wedgwond, ] He t binary of tiny link Etymology, j 
The lionry fool, who many tiiivs 
Ibis struggled with c«iitiuii % d sorrow, 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The dosp’rate tut upon to-morrow. Prior. 

His pride was m pinimtte, 

Newmarket fame, mid judgment at a M. pojie. 


bestowal Home pains upon nm.— Lamb, ‘Essays of Bet. P. ft. Wilder ; stilkt 1 lit a WStjftT. 


Hi hi. Modem (Julia at ry. 

Bestowal, s. Disposal. 

The one did himself honour in the bestowal. the 
other in the neeeplanee, of such n gniluily; which, 
in no wise, partook of tlm nature of a hrilie. — Mil- 
hi on, History of Latin Christ iav it y. b. iv. Hi. iii. 

Beut^wer. 8. One who bestows unylhiug ; 
giver. 

Whore benefits 
Are ill eonforr’d. as to uuwortliy men 
That turn them to bad uses, the hot tower. 

For wimtiiiK judgement how and ou whom to plat- 
them. 


lie draw a good bow: and dead? John of (taunt 
loved him well, and belli d niuHi money upon his 
head. - Sliiihis/u nr, Jtmry IV. Part //. ni. 2. 

He (lies the court for want of Hollies, 
(."ries out ’gainst cocking, since lie emmot bet. 

Jl. Journal. 

The god. unhappily engag'd. 

CoinjiI.-iiiiM. ami sidl'd, mul cry Vj. and fretted, 

Jiost every earthly thing lie fni/id. Pr : ar. 

While other ln-irs of liolile houses wen* inspect ing 
patterns of sh-inkirks mid sword knots, dangling 
alter act n*sM-s. or /*///;#»/ fin lU-liliirr cneks, he was 
in pursuit of the Mcnt/. edit mils ufTnlly'.s OHii-<s. of 
tin- Parmesan Statius, and of the inestimable Virgil 
of Zaruttus. Macaulay, History of Jlnytand, Hi. 
xxiii. 


la partly guilty. f , - v 

Heamnont anil Hetehr, Queen of Corinth.'. ’ ( 

Thrynll agn-o in making one supreme (3ml ; ami Bctail. r. n Supply With a tall. 


Hint there arc several IHngs that are to be wor- 
shipped under him ; some as the brstoirers of ' 
thrones, hut sulKirdinate to the Supreme. liishop i 
Stdlinyfleet. 

Bestlwinfc. verbal abs. Act of one who be- 
stows. 

If tlmu nske me what his eonmiaundemi-nts are rs 
touching I he W»ic iHf/ of thy goods? I answerthat 
liiscommnuiideuients an* that tlmu Ir-stow them in 
workes of mercy ; and that shall lie lay to thy el largo 
at I lie day of judgement. - Frith, Worhs, p. sy. ; 
(IliHi.) j 

Bestrew, v. a. St rew over. | 

So thick Inst mien. 

Abject and lost lay these, covering 1 lie Hood. 1 


The bm-ls-r, who is still master of the ceremonies, 
cuts the hair close to the crown ; amt He n. with a 
composition of meal mid hog's lard, plasters the 
whole in such a mnniier ns to make it impossible to 
distinguish whether the patient wears a cap or a 
plash r. I >ul to make the picture more jM-rl'eetly 
si i iking, conceive the tail of some beast, a rrcy- 
lmtuid's tail, or a pig's tail, for instance, app'-nd'-d 
to Hie back of I lie head, and rcachim: dow n to iiiat 
place win re tails on nlln-r mi i unis an; ivin-peiy 
St-I-Il to begin. Thus h> tailed and bep<iivde|vi|. the 
man of lash* fancies he improves m I wanly, dra-scs 
up his lianl-ff-ntun'd I'nec into smil-s, mid attempts 
to liiok hideously tender. (iuld.'.uulli, ( V/L, ,i of the 
World, let. 3. 

Betnke. r. a. 


Milton, Paradise hist, i. Sll. | ft . intrust; deliver. Ohsoli te. 


Bestride, r. a. 

1 . Stride over anything; have anything be- 
tween ii. *- % 's feet. 

Why, man. ho doth In stride the narrow world 
bike a colossus. Simla war, Julius Vasar, i. *2, 

Make him bestride the ocean, ami mankind 
Ask his consent lo use tin* sea mid w imL Wat ft r. 

2. Step over. I 

That I see I lice hen*. 

Tlmu nolile thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Jlestride my threshold. 

Slmh spear, ('or iota nits, iv. 5. 

3. Hide on. 

lie Mridctl the hr/y-paring clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Sliah sjn ar, Horn a and Juliet, ii. 2. 

That horse, that thou so often hast b, strut 
That lmrso that l so carefully have dn ss’d. 

/</., liielmrd IJ. v. R. 

Venelimisdo not more uncout lily ride, 

Than did I heir lubln-r state mankind tn stride. 

Itr y den. 

The hounding steed you pompously In stride, 
Slian-s with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Pope, j 

4. Used soinel inns of u man standing over) 
something which he defends. 

. II l' h st rid 

An oVrprcas’d Homan, and i' I lie nmsiil'H view 
.dnw thru* opposei-H: Tai-quiu's self lie met, 

Ami struck him on his knee. 

Shah spear, Coriotanns. ii. *2. 

If thou we nm down in the hat tie and Inst ride 
me. mi; Visa point of friend-hip. Id., Henry IV 
Fart l. v. 1. 

He doth bt'sfrideti bleeding bind, 

(>Bnping for lire, under great ItolinHiroke. 

Id., Il, nry J V. Part II. 1. 1. 

Bestud. v. a. Adorn with studs or shining 
prominences. 

, The unsought diamonds • 

would so emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And so best ltd witli slm-s, that tlu-v In-low 
w ould grow inur’d to light, Mfltoii, Vomits, 732. 

Beiwike. v. a. [A.S. betswican.] Deceive. 
Obsolete. 

Inwomen’8 voice, they singe, 

W ith notes of ho gn-nt liky nge, 
such meaMin*. of such nm.sieko, 
w hereof the shippes they tn strike, 

Thul passcn by the cosb-s t here. 

. Hotter, Confewo A mantis, i. 

®et ». [set* cxtrncl.] W;iger ; something 
ruwf” to * ,e won U P 0U f^rtsuu conditions. 

\Xmmaf}e.t, In the m-iikc of backing, encouraging, bud- 
porting the Hide on which tlm wager is laid. 

Jptf thou wilt holdeti tlmt thou mo bet 

Vol L 1 ^ ,naiae “ fair .’ Ulubiwell.) 


Then to liis liand'-s that \i rill lie did Intake, ; 
Which he di ' ng read. 

Sjienser, Fair if tpnen. 1 . 12, a. 
(live them the threefi.ld charily, which tlmu -met- 
demmidcsl n| l’eti-r, wliat time llmu deist A ! ike 
imlxliim lle'climve-'flliy slis-p. hr. It. Morr.Wuofr 
hidjl of Man, Pray* rf<>r flu Pi aee of the Vlmreh. 

I ± I hive r<Tour<e to : (with the personal j 
noun tiwl .v/ //’). 1 

Thead\er« parly lufnkinp ifsi If I u surh pmetiecs 
ns men cmliraie, wlen tiny bclnJd Hungs brought, 
to ill mu rib- lAlii-milii-s. llaohr. 

V.'i'.li «•:• ■- mu h f-'i.-l « himeiai we puiMK 
As f.iiu-y frame-. Ibr fancy to subdue; 
l*ul w In n i airy 1 r*s to action we tn lah\ 

It sliii us the mint, like gold that chyinists make. 

Peed' n. 

As my obsrriHlioiH have been the light wln-rHur 
I have steen>d my c mirse, so l Intake myself to tin m , 
again. Woodward. * 

I observed to the windward of me a black cloud ' 
falling to tin- 1 -art 1 1 in long I nils of rain, which made 
me Intake my St f for sin Iter to a huuse.— Tati* r, 
no. 21 S, j 

With the personal /imnoun only, 
j Thou ty mill ! 

Mo not rcpi nt these thiiiL's ; |‘|.|- they are lieavii r 
I Than .ill thy woes ran stir: th. n fore Intake floe 

Tn I...;!. log but despair. , 

Sh.ihsju.tr, Wiuti rs T.de, iii. 2. 
The rest , in im-talion, to like a ruts j 

i>’« took tin ai.and the in ighboiu-iug lulls up ton-. 

M"‘t ‘ii. Paradise l.m>t, vi. , 

Soft she vvitlidiwv : and liken wood nymph light , 
(hvad or Dryad, or of pi-lia’s train, *_ 1 

Jieiook h r to the gr« v.-s. Ibid. ix. 3si5. ■ 

They both h * took them several ways : 

Hot h to di-M ivy. Ibid. i. filll. j 

Wilhmit :t pronoun. 

Tln-ti to her iron vvng|Mn she luinkes. 

And vv if Ii her I tears the foul vvcll-favoiir'd witch. 

S. i* user. Fih riv (pit m, i. .'i, 2s. J 

3toem. v. a. [<re extrnct.] (Jive. Obsoh tt . 1 

In- verbal Hi-iiu-nl corn-spoluN to the Icel. mt.ia-, 
(kSvi.Ai ma.t i nia \ i..*ii m, ii.i/.zo men. Ihi.tiitiiu n. j 
In tat mi n, to be lilting, lo belil. bccoim-, the initial 
x. t. :m*l ~ iiilt'LvIialuimr. as ill liu. sa, rt, tat rt, («. | 
cart, lend. r. « Kil i . . . Tb- coen.-vi-.ii of tin- H. j 
let m. In hi m, with the Hu. it ill' ate.i. Nvv. fa, m I, I 
oKscureil by the verbbesu-r Us*-il in aeauv-tiv.- v iisi 
To/# r in or Ai/ii in im-.'-t bciAplaiiii d tnmakcsnitabli 
lo deem suitable, to voiiHis.iiC. to ill*:-, n. !■» idle 
an Lnt. diyitan, to deign or deem worthy, IV ... . 
dijnus. 

1 Ycl could 111’ not In firm 

Tlm shape of any ol her bird t li.ui eagle for t o w-i-m.’ ; 

(ii'olduigsOvnl m Ivicli.) 
when; tlm original has diyiutur. 

'Ah! said lie. thou hast confessed and In-wrayed 
all, 1 could turn it to rend then in pirns.' (l'orey 
Him. x. hh.) 

The led. Lima in used in the same sense, being 1 
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translated by Andersen, Hiimptuiii ftn-ere amleo, by 
ilald'trsi ii, il sc impel rare, to bring oneself, to im-l 
in one's heart to do a thing, to allow it to happen, 
i c-ould (tun it to rend thee in pieces -1 could 
find it li-coining to rend tlice in pieces, or 1 could 
let it happen to tear lime in pi«vi-s.— Wcdywoad, 
hirt ionary of Jin y Huh JXyniotofiy.} 

So would I, said tli* eiiHmimter, glad and fliiti 
He! cent to you this sword, you to defend. 

Spenser, Fat rie Queen, ii. 8. 111. 

Boteem. r. a. [from trrm.'j Pour over. 

HHike for want of rain, wliieli I could well 
Jo tarn them from tin- tempi-sl of mine eyi-s, 

Sluihsjnur, M ids it m no r-Xo/ht's hreom, i. 1. 

Betel, jr. [sir i-xtruct.] Piper UrM, or lwtf 
of tin; betel pipper; betel-lint, or Arersi 
Ciiteclm ; m;i Him lory >o cnlleij. 

th tie sive Put m, Hastard pepper, . . . This 1ms 
bf-iii taken for the Indian |<afc, but not properly: 
'■f most il is called 'I eni bill and Tamhut; ill Main- 
bar Hifre\ in iJcemi ;oid ( iii/.eiiit and ( 'annm it is 
called I'iiin ; in Midaio Siri. ■ <it rarde, lit rb til, 
p. l’iH ; ed. b.:;:;. 

The fruit of I In- An-ca Calei hu is nil object of gn-ai 
silipoilmn-e in the Ea i. fi rming f In- principal iiign-- 
di- ul of a (•■•iiipniiml in iiniv • r*-:il iim- us a miistn-a- 
tory iii i all rmtral an 1 I'mpical \sia. Tlm other 
iii-iis flieiits hi-' th'- h-af of tin* hihl pcp|H-r,iu wliieli 
tm-aivri nut isw, ;ppid. a little Hnuiam. and gems 
rally, Inn not always, a hi i lecMci-bii or terra jnpo. 
iiica. ‘I lie w lege i-<io l p.,n; I ,| is culli-d hifit, niid is 
used t«> an i vt.nl - f winHi i; is diillcull fora Euro- 
P "111 to form a just i«h-a. M Cnttmli, Vomm. reod 

mioHI. hi til' uiiIk with lime ai.d 
the leaf - -i the hi hi pepper sniiplicH to tile ]H-ople of 
('•y l-'ii the s-iaie i-njuv on nl wliii-htnliaecoafi'iirds to 
Hie iiihahit.'iiit • of other n-iiutri'-s; lull its use is. if 
po-sihli , uifire ole'ie-iM-. -SirJ. F. Tinurnt,Ceifta,i, 
pt. i. Hi. in. 

Bethink, r. a. H<r:ill to reflection; living 
lisick to foitHili-rution, orivcollet tion:(v\ilh 
I t he* personal and n fleet ire pronouns). 

, with «/: 

’liicy vvi-n* sooner in danger than they eoiilil 
almost In think flit ms, Ins •-/'ci.:iiige, ■ Sir P.Sei o y, 

1 have ht turn (flit me of another fault, 

Shakespt ar, Mutstirc for Measure, \. I. 
lie himself, 

Iusatiali!” of gloj-y, had 

Ycl of .-mullin' plea hi th>-r ; flit him soon. 

Mi! (on, Paradise lit yai ned, iii. 1 17. 

1 Without of. 

1. lM-tlcr beth ink! ny m ysi If, and mislilungliisde- 
tenniiiat ion, gave lum this order. Sir II . Rah ofle 

The nets wnv laid, yet tlm liinlH could never 
In think IL him Ins, till hamper'd and past recovery. 

- - Si r It. L' Fit rn aye. 

rhcrippiis, then in (me ymtrself bethink. 

And wliat your rags will yield hy auction sink. 

Itrydi n. 

A little consideration may allay his heat, and mako 
, him tn tlnnk himself, whether this attempt lx- worth 
! tlm venture, huh. 

Bethink, r. n. ( 'onsiih-r. 

( V.-IM- tln n. mv tongue! ami lend unto my my: 
j Leave to tn tlnnhe Imw great that k-autie is, 

Who.sc utmost parts so beautiful! 1 lyiul. 

Spms i r. Hymn <;/' h.m nly IhtmQj. 
In the following cMinct il is both uclirtt 
(reflect iv cl \) si ml uniter. 

I Wliat we possess mi- olfer, it is thine : 

tank eiv tln-n dismiss u--; ask again. . . . 

! Ih think llni-, is tin n- then no other gift 
j \\ liicli we can make not vvorllih -*s in tliv eyes. 

Jiy run, Manfred, i. 1. 

i Bcthrdli. p. a. Hrinjr into thrall ; cimhive; 
compter; briny: into subjection. Rare. 

Ne ]i l that vvici.e.l wom-iii ’si-npe away, 

! For she it is that did my lord In thrall. 

| »S> a tst r, F.u rie Qm rn, i. *<, 28. 

1 Bethump. v.tt. Unit ; lay blows upon. Jlnre. 

I w as m-ver so hi f hump'd with words 
! Since first I call'd my brollier's ratlu-rdad. 
i Shah spea r, hi ny Job n , ii. 2. 

Betide, r.u. Ihippcu to; befall; bechance, 

i Said he to tlm palmer, reverend sire, 

| What great misfortune hath tn tid this knight ? 

[ Spi user. Fat rie (pit < n . 

' Hut say, if nur deliverer up to lu-av'n 
Must iv-nsi-eiid. what will lnHde the few, 

Mis faithful, left among the unfaithful herd, 

Tlm enemies of truth ? 

Mi! ton. Paradise Lost, xii. 170, 

) Mnzeppa answered. ‘ III In tide 

Tins schiH.il in which l learned to ride/ 
j Hymn, Maceppa, 

’ Betide, v. n. Conic to puss ; full out ; hap- 
pen ; become ; he tin* fate. 

She, when her turn was come her talc to tell, 

Told of a strange adventure that befitted, 

Lvlw ill the fox and th' ape by bun misguided. 

Sjusnst r, Mother llubbei'd's Ta'.e. 
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Brums') 

llJBl-TKIfti 

Lot mo hoar from thee by letters, 
Of thy success in love ; nml what news elite 
lld 'uUih here in absence of thy friend. 


Shahtspear. Two Urn fir won of Verona, t J. 
AVhnte’er Mute, we’ll I urn aside 
And view the limes of Yarrow. Wordsworth. 

Willi ft), 

Why wrario wo tin* gisls with plaintes, 

As if some •■vill were to hor In tight / 

Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar, Xovember. 

With on. 

If he wore doul, what would Midcon mo? 

Shakt spear, Jiichanl III. 1. 3. 
Be time. tub. Seasonably ; early. 

Send succours, lords, and stop tin* rage Mime. 

Shaken /mu r, //# n ry VI. Part 11. iii. 1. 

Betimes, ndr. Stunt 1 us Bet i me. 

Whiles they art* weak, Mimes with them oontoml; 
For whi n they inioo In perfirt strength d<» grow, 
Strung wars llioy m:ik>*. S i/muser. Faerie Qiurn. 

He tires Minus, that spurs too fast Mimes. 

Shukespear, Richard II. ii. t. 
Thom Is- some have an over early riiM-ness in their 
» years, w liioh Ihdet h fn times : these an* tlrst. such as 
have brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned. - 

Ki'inoiiilwr thy Curator in the days of thy youth ; 
that is, enter upon u religious eourso Minus.— 
A rchhisb '/I THbdson . 

Short is Ibe date, nhus! of modem rhymes: 

And ’tis lint just to let them li & Mimes. 


They whoso young souls receive this rust Mimes, 
’Tin dear, are lit for anything hut rhymes, 

Huron, Hints from Horace. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged Mimes iri 
the morning, may sleep the sounder lieit day.— 
Shakesfu-ar, Measure fur Ml a sure, iv. 3. 

They rose Mimes in the morning, and offered 
saoriliee.— 1 MaceaMs, iv. ft2. 

Betoken, v. a. Signify; mark; represent; 
indicate ; foreshow ; pro.signify. 

We know not wherefore ehurelu-s should la; the 
worse, if, ut tliis t ime, whi-n I hey are delivered into 
tiod'sowu possession, ceremonies lit to Moken such 
intents, and to aecoui}iany such actions, bo usual.— 
Hooker. 

\ dewy cloud, and in I he cloud a 1 h>w\ 
Coiispieuous with three listed colours gay, 
Betokening peace, from Hud. 


B E T Ii 

3. Show; discover. 

He swift to hear, hut lvo cautious of your tongue, 
lest you betray your ignorance.-- lVatts. 

In*, envy, and desiiair, 

Which marr’d his borrow'd visage, and In. 1 fray'd 
Him coiuiterfcil, if any eye lichcld. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 110. 
The Veiftn and the Haitian tow'rs sliall Ihll, 

And oik* promiscuous ruin cover all; 

Nor, alter length of years. a stouo betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. 

Addison, Travels in Italy. 

Betr&yal. *. Act of Ix't raying. 

The Jewish writer, Flavius Josephus, had Ihm'U 
taken prisoner by Vespasian, but bad gained h^s 
fnvilom liy the betrayal of his country's cause ; and 
be joined the army of Titus and mandied In the over- 
tlniiw of Jerusalem, ami of the temple in which his 
fun-lathers had served os high priests. — Sha rpe. 
History of Egypt, eh. xii. 

Betrayer, .v. One who betrays ; traitor. 

The wise man doth so say of fear, that iL is a be- 
train r of the forces of reasonable understanding.— 
lluobr. 

Yen east down your courage through fear, the he- j 
train r of all succours which reason can afford. Sir 
J. Hayward. 

They are only a few Mrayers of their country : 
they an 1 to pincliasc coin, perhaps, at half price, and 
vend it among us to the ruin of the puhlick.—A’jiv/L 
pnjw. Betrdylng. part. adj. Treacherous. 


i Calendar 


Then lovo is death and drivi*s the soul to dwell 
In this bft raying harbour, which, like hell, 

(lives never back her booty, ami contains 
A thousand lirehmmls, whips, and restless pains. 

Beaumont, Against abused Lave. (Rich.) 
Betraying, verbal aim. Act of one who be- 
trays. 

\e have well lufirrl of Theseus thn gisc, 

Tn the Mrayingr of fairo Adriano, 

That of her pite kept him from his lame. Chanct r. 

L ye nd of Fair Wo nun, Phillis. (Uii-li.) 

For fear is nothing else lint a betraying of tin* 
succours which reason offoretli. ■ Wisdom, xvii. 12. 

Valerius Mi ssala wrilclh that he never entertained 
any of his menials ut supper except Marcus, ami 
him naturally first, even alter the tut raying n|’ Sex. 
Pompoms’ licet. — Philemon Holland, Suetonius, 
1>. 72. I liioh.) 


See Cheap under Good 


Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. SU5. j Betrayment. s. Act of il betrayer. Karr. 


The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow, 
Tllmu’d with lluid gold, his near approach 
lit tokt n glad. 'Thomson, Summer. 

Betony. s. [Lat. lutonicn .] riant so called 
(ILdonica ollinnnli*). 

• lie has as many virtues ns betony is a proverb 
(‘Win imu in Spam, and vnm* other countries, whew 
the hi tony is still regarded for its efficacy in curing 
many complaints.— Ph dli/m, Floral Emblems. 

Botorn. part. prrf. Torn. Rare. 

Could none in Britain land, 

Whose heart betorn nut of his pant ing breast 
With tliim' own hand, or work what death thou 
Wi >u Idst , 

Slllliee to make a .saoriliee I’ appease 
Thai deadly mind amt murderous thought in t h«**» r 
Soe/. rifle, Tragi t/y of (lortnuluc. 

Bettis, r. a. Overdo with tossing ; disturb ; 
agitate; put into violent motion. Kate. 

What sail] my man. when my In tossed soul 
Hid not ntli-m! Inni as we rode? 

Shakesp, ■//-, Hameo and Juliet, v. .1. 

The outcries of ilm mi-erahle bet asset l squire were 
so tinny, and sn lmui, Ji' they arrivisl at last to his 
lord’s hearing.— Shelton, Translation of Lon Quix- 
ote, i. iii. 3. 

Be trap. v. a. Ensnare. Obsolete. 

This eli-rkc, this subtil! sly (hide, 

Ami many an oiler d.si-i-vid have lie 
Of W'iimcii, :us is known fu.l wide— 

And otliir mo, that eoudui full w<-l pn.*ehe, 

II. trap/nd were, for aught that they com! reeho. 

Orel, re, L • ter of Cu /title, 252. 

Betruy. r. a. [Lat. froth, Fr. trahir — "ive 
over: see remarks under Hr wrought.] 

1. Givi* into the bands of enemies by trea- 
chery or breach of trust; expose to evil 
by revealing something intrusted : (with 
to or into). 

If ye l*n eouio to Mray mo to mine enemies 
seeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the Hod >»f 
our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it.— 1 Chronic 
cbm, xii. 17. 

Jesus said unto them, The Sou of Man shall ln> 
betrayal into I he hands of men.-' Matthew, xvii. 22. 

How i 'would 1 ’st thou I again betray me, 

Bearing my words amt doings to the lords ! 

M il 'ton, Samson Agvnistes, 94fl. 

2. Make liable to fall into something incon- 
venient: (wit into). 

Tho bright genius is ready to bo so forward, as 
often betrays itself into groat errours in judgement. 
—Watts. 
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And in tin* incnne awon they disclosed their 
limrrariniis inniseiem-e, eoiifessing him lo lie inno- 
cent. whose lutraynnut they had sought. i’tlaH, 
flu Matthi u', eh. xxvii. (Rich.) 

Betrixn. v. a. Trim; deck; dress; grace; 
adorn; embellish; beautify; deeoraie. 
Karr. 

Thy hanks with pinned and twilled brims, 

Wlneli spongy April at thy best hi trims. 

To make, void nymphs chaste crowns. 

„ Shakt spear, Tcm/n'sf, iv. 1. 

Betroth, t*. a. 

1. Contract to anyone in order to marri;t<ro ; 
alliance; have us atliaueed by promise of 
marriage. 

lie, iii the first flower of my freshest ugc, 
Jhtrnfhtd me unto the only ln-ir 
Of a most mighty king, most rich and sage. 

S/h ust #*, Faerie Quit n. 

To her. my lord. 

Was I h< frothed, ere I Ib-rimu saw. 

Shuktspe.tr, Mitlsummt r- Sight's Dream, iv. 1. 

And what man is llu-re that, hath betm/litd: iwih-, 
nml hath not taken her? let him go and return into 
his house. ■ Ik aft mammy, ax. 7. 

M.v soul's puhliek promise sho 
Wils sold then, and betroth'd Lo Victory. Ctnvb //. 

2. Nominate to a bishopric, in order to con- 
secration. Karr. 

If any person 1 h> consecrated a liislmp to that 
clinreh, w hereunto he was not In-fore bttrntheil , In- 
shall not iveeive tin- Imbit «*f eoiisecnition, as not 
bi-iinr eiirioiiically promoted.- Aylijfe, Ptinegon 
Juris Canonici. 

Betrothal, s. Art of hemming betrothed. I 

It must be rr-ineiiilN-red that 1 lie enmni law of tin 
church, like the Roman civil law. n-gnnls ni.-iiTiam-, 
in its secular aspects, simply as a paisd and coni net. 
liefon* witnesses. A formal In trot ho I, bring the 
promise of a future contract. pnrltHik of its binding 
character in so Tar that it could only h>* dissolved by 
as|H-cial act of the church. II, Pearson, The 
early and middle Ages of England , eh. jxxiii, 

Betrothment. s. Same as Hetrothul. 

The Anglo-Saxon form of hetruthmvnt is no longer 
extant.— Thorpe, Translation of Lupyrnherg's His- 
tory of England uwlet the Anglo-Saxon Kings, 
pt. v. 

SometimeH selling out the speeches that jwws ls*- 
tween them, making as it wen- thereby tlm /*•- 
trothment ; othorwhiles (lorlaringtho nnitiml duties, 
one of them towards another, hut siM-cially that 
same great lovo of tho bridegroom to liis spouso.— 
Exposit ion of the Canticles, p. b : 1533. 


BETT 

Betrdat. v. a. Intrust ; put into the power 
of smother, in confidence of fidelity. Hare, 
He who is bet rust eil with tho euro of our souls' 
should, In-nuIon other wit ucshcn, Ini both present ami 
active in mid at «>ur domcsiick contracts of niatii. 
many. — Bishop Hall, Cases of Conscience. 

Bet rust him with nil the good, which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his tmiUclcucy cncouraga 
us to hope for, either in thiH life, or that to vniue — 
Crete. 

Wh:its(s*ver you would Mrnst to your moniory 
let il In* disiMwed in a projs-r nn-thod — Watts, 
Sett, or Bet. udj. [A.S. bet.] Better. Ob- 
solete. 

Bet is to dien than have indigence. 

Vhauecr, Man of Lowe's Tale 
The dapper ditties, that 1 wont devise 
Tn feede y»uth‘s fancy and the Ihn'king fry, 
Ikdightni much: what 1 the Mt thereby P 

Spenser, Shepherd's Cal 

Better, udj. More punl. 

Ho has n lmrse better than tho Neapolitan's • » 
Mfer laid habit of frowning than the Count pjj a . 
tine. Shaktspear, Mt reliant of Venice, J. 2. 

L have seen better laccx in my time, 

Thun stand on any shoulders that 1 sisj 
Before me at this instant. Id., King Lear, ii. 2 
Having a desire to depart, and Ini with (.'llrisf- 
which is far better. Phihypiaus, i. 23. ' 

Better cheap. 
cheap. 

The pearln of price which Englishmen have 
sought 

So fanv ubrixle, and isist them there so dcurc, 
is now found out within nur country lien*, 

Aud Utkr chi up amongst us may Ini bought. 

Gascoigne to Hotlyhaud, The Frenrhe 
I. if tit ton, p. 7 rifts I . 

To teach us this lesson at the dearest mle.if we 
i will not learn it In Her cheap— Archbishop Saneroft 
Sinuous, p. l.'iO. 

Better, adjectival ado. Well in a greater de- 
gree. 

| Then was it bettir with me tlian now .-//awn 
ii. 7. 

I lb If, r it iiicehanich rule were stretched or broken, 
than a great licauty weir oiuilled. Depth //. 

lie licit wmdd know the idea of iiilnuly, cannot 
do htihr, tlmu by considering to wlmt mlimiy m 
j aUriliid.<l. hi. 

I The befit r to iimhrsland the extent of our kn»w- 
I lcdac, one thing is to observed. Locke. 

Better, r. a. 

I. Improve ; meliorate; mltmieo; support. 

king Ihoiu-ht his honour Would *-nll'> r. ihiring 
u treaty, lo In the a parly, li.icun, Ilmi ru of il.t 
Huy u of lh ury I II. 

'I lie rause of his taking upon him our nature. 
to In/h r the (|ualily, ami to advance the coiulitii.u 
thereof. Huol.i r. 

lie is riiniisliedwilh my opinion, whieliis l.tthrui 
witli his own learning. Shakis/nar, Merchant . J 
I t nice, iv. 1, letter. 

Heir to all his lands and goods, 

Which I huvu UtUrd, rather than decreased. 

hi., ltimteg nf ha Shi 
Hut Jonathan, to whom both hearts wen- km-v.’i, 
With we||-l im'd /r.-il, ami with sin art fill cure, 
Restor'd, ami hi Hir'd soon, the uucallair. C< why- 
The elnireh of l.'iir.liiiol, the piin-ht and !»■-.: n- 
fonned ehun h in the worht; so well reh'iineil, that 
il will la- found easier to alter than MU r iiMOob- 
t ulii iii. - South, 

il. Surptiss ; exceed. Uhsoh tr. 

The works of natiiw do alwu;. s aim at that \»l»ieh 
Cannot be bettend.- iluokn . 

lie bath iMirne hinisell l> ynml the promi.-e «.f Iii* 
age; he hath, indeed, be' ter b>tU ml eApivlntio.i 
thill) you limsti-xpeet of .oeloti il you. Sit'd. <t.tili\ 
Much A (hi about Nothing, i. 1. 

What you do 

Still betters what is done ; win u you speak. s\vH, 

I'll have you d I it e\ei . hi.. II nth r’s Tale, iv.3- 

Better, .v. Superior; one lo whom prnv* 
Uemr is to be ^ivcii. 

‘nieir bettir* would be hardly found, if IheviN 
imt In* 1 among nu n, hut in a wildri'iuwt by tliein- 
selves. -lloid,r. 

'I lie, courtesy of nations allows yon my m tb f . 111 
that von are Lite lirst-born.— Shakisinvr, As 
like it. i. 1. 

Tliat ye thus hospitably live. 

Is mighty gralelul lo your bethrs. 

And ma kcsc'ru gods theniNcJvesyoiirdobtors. Pru | 

I have some gold ami silv-r by me. mul shall «- 
ahlelo make a shift, when many of toy billers*™ 
starving. Swiff. 

l)o;-s, i fr men ! itbr I llatlcr you in saying 
That ye are dogs your both rs lar) ye may 
Read, or read not, what 1 am now’ essaying 
To show ye what ye ure in every wn>. . .. . 

Byron, ImnJucm, rit. '• 

Better, s. Advantage; superiority : (with tnrjh 
Tho Corinthians that morning, as the dg>n 
had the better.- Sir F. Sidney. 
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With of ! 

Tin* voyann of Drake and Hawkins was unfor- 1 
tnnnto; vet, in such sort, as doth not break our C. 
prescription, to have luid the better if l\m Spaniards. i 
-liiU'uH. ! 

Dionysius, his countryman, in an epistle to! 
Vnuipcv, alter an cxpr.-ss comparison, allbrds him 1 
t he fwfhr of Thucydides— Sir T. Jin/ume, V ulnar 


Km turn. 


You lliiuk ML 


BEVY 

one wlmt the other is never conscious of, arc not 
two distinct penguin V— Locke. 

Retiring relation to two. 

If there Ik* any discord or suits between them nnd 
any or the family, they an* compounded and up- 
licascd. - Huron, \no Atlantis. 

Friendship requires. that it lie between two at 
least; and then) ran l>n no friendship where there 
aiu not two friends South. 


To pd the better o/’nip, anil you shall. 
The irentleinnii luuf 


liad always so mueh the hitter of 

the satyrist. that the persons touched did not kuuw 
where to (lx their resentment — Prior. 

Willi for. 

If I have alteml him any where fur the better, T 
must at the same time acknowledge, that l could 
have dune nothing without him. -Dryden. 

Better, .v. One who la\s bids or wafers. 

I observed a stranger among them of a geiitceler 
behaviour tliim ordinary; Imt notwithstanding he 

■ a very fair better, nobody would take him up. — 

Addison, Xpert at nr. 

Bettering. verbal aba. Art of meliorating 
or improving. Hare. 

The Romans took pains to hew out a passage for 
these lakes to diseharge themselves lor the In It * ring 
oft la* air.-- Addison. 

Bettering-houie. s. Reformatory. Obsolete. 

It is not impossible t hat our earth, w it It its satellite 
the moon, the other planets in this our system, with 
their satellites, Imt especially the comet*, should lie 

all Ilf Ill-Ill hr/feriug-llnnsrs -ding to the I lilt eli 

manner of spcakiim). prisms, dungeons, mid places , 
of piiii'shment. t 'hi pur, Philosophical Conjtetuns, i 
discurse 2. (t>nl MS.) j 

Betterment, s. Improvement. Obsolete. 

In thy good days he mindful of the evil ; and in 
cul forget " ’good: hy which praeiii 
h-allli sli: ot 1 m- in danger of tl rpnso of 

sick lie-', nor our sickness liable to the despair ofj 
tuff, rnh nf and melioration. -IT. Montagu, Emins, j 
pi. ii. p. 221 : lisih < I 

etterness. s. Attribute suggested 
Hetter ; superiority. Obsolete. , 

Mum 1 truly beloved* lady, for whom 1 desire for, 
both mir goods tint these may be my last words, j 
give me yiiur eoiisent even out of that w isdom w liieh ■ 
iiiiisL needs see, that, hvsitles yniir uniuntehed bet ft r- 
less, which perchance you will not vs*, it is litter 
di«; than both. — (Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. ! 
din ' ; 

Betting*, port. adj. In tin' bn bit of mnking nt V oi. adj. 
bets ; following bolting ns si kind of pro- 
fession. 

His Lordship disliked billing men, and always 
cautioned his son agaiust them. — Cnwhjunfs, or 
let'- in the West, 


Souther nr. difference^ or distinction, of o 


front I be other. 

Their natural constitutions put so widen diir-reneo 
between sonic men, that art would never master. 

t Loeke. 

Children quickly distinguish Inhrrrn what is re- 
quired of them, and what not. hi. 

Betwixt, prep. [A.S. behn/.r ; like between , 
tl derivative of t wo.] Sit: Between. 

I. In ihe midst of two. 

Hard hy, a eolLagc chimney smokes. 

Prom ts fieirt two aged oaks. Milton. EAHegro. y 2, 

Metlimks, like two black storms oil either band. 
Our Spanish army and your Indians stand; 

This only place betwixt the clouds i 


Depth n, hut mu Emjwrur. I 
If contradicting interests cold be mixt, [ 

Nature herself lias east a bar bt twixf. 

Jit., A nrcngzebr. 

2. From one to another reeiproenlly. j 

Five years since there was smucspceeh of marriage 
lhtwixt myself and her. 

Shtikesjiear, Mi ixurefnr Mi a sure, v. 1. 
Bowel, s. [Fr. be re a a iii-tniuieiil for ineti- 
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Nor rode the u\ mpli alone. 

Around a berg of bright damsels shone, I*»pe. 
0 lie began to pity his pretty charge, anil, to e »m- 
fort the irksomeni'ss, has peopled their solitude 
with a Act'// of fair attendants, maids of honour, or 
la-lies of the bed-chamber, according to the ap- 
proved etiquette at a court of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Lamb, Essay* of Klut, Pi't"l actions of iiumJi en 
Art. 

Bewail, v. a. llcmoan; lament; express 
sorrow for. 

In this city he 

Hath widow'd and uuehilded many a one, 

M liieh to this hour t* wait the injury. 

Shakes fn nr. Corhlnnus, v. 5. 
I cannot but bewail, as in I heir lirst principles, I ho 
miseries ami calamities of our clnldn u. -Addison, 

< Tvvcre long to tell, and vain to hear, 

The tale of one w ho .virus a tear j 
And tlmre is little in that talc 

Which I jet ter bosoms would bewail. Byron. 

Bewailer. s. One who laments or bo wails. 

| lie was a great hi wader of the Into calamitous 
1 ll'artl, l.ift: tf Jh\ l/'-nry Jforr, p, IStl. 

Bewailing, part. adj. Remoiiniiig ; lamenf- 


Tliy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robb d tin- hi w i.tin g land 
Of iiuliii: liuckhurham. my rat iier-in-luiv. 

| • Shaki sje ir, Biury VII f. iii. 1. 

; Bewailing, rcrbnl abs. Lamentation. 

| As if lie llud also heard the sorr-i wiims nnd he- 

lendings of every surviving soul. -Sir IV. Raleigh, 
. - i r . i. I History "ft lie World. 

s.irmfr angles.] IiMriminit iw'.ll, vin^ons ! acw4ke . Kul , p uwiiko. Hare. 
mid joiners, one U-{? ot which is tm|iiiutly | i ,„,t„ u,,, t T ,i K ht w .n 
crooked, ticcordiug to tin* sweep of an arch n..w,r, < on/tssio A mantis, v. 

or vault, and may be set to any angle. Beware, v. n. [A.S.bcwurian.] Regard with 
lirieklayers have also a hi-rcl, by whii-hlhey cut the 1 caution ; be suspicions of danger from, 

under sides of tic brick sul arches straight orciivu- j Thes** studies alter now in one, grown mini : 


lar.to such oblique an-des as the arches ivquiiv, and 
also fur ot her uses. -Hus, Cyrlupadio. 


Betting, verbal abs. Act of betting, or 
proposing a wager. I 

^ ini'll pay me that eight shillings I won of you fit 
hitting. Sliahispiar. Henry I', u. t. 

Betty, s. [?J Small implement for forcing 
open I be doors of bouses. i 

■{mini Ihe stratagems, tlu- arduous exploits, ami ; 
the nocturnal -vnladcs of needy lu rm-s, devribing j 
the powerful bitty, or the artful picklock. • Ar- j 
hut It nut , History of John Hull. ' 

Betambled. part, adj. Disordered; rolled j 

uhmif. 

Prom her bit inn bin l eniieh she slat loth, 

Tu liud some desperate instrument of death. I 

Shokispior, Ii ape if l.uenre . , 

Bctwattle. v. a. Confound ; overpower ; 
stupefy. Rare. 

He bounc'd like uiad : 
lhey wi is* all ’stmmdcd ami alfrighted. 

1 hat ii'ie, th-y eniiuled so vvisc-iinddli d, 

Should l<Hik ho featly and b, tw.itfhd. 

(iabriel John, p, 7.1. 

Between, prep. [A.S. behveonan, beheittan ; 
trom twit - two.J In the iutermediaU* ^paee. 
(Ia the following extrat t the no' ion of not 
only space, but sj tee between two objects, 
as tlu; etymology suggests, is adhered to. 
Il is however, often neglected. See Kit her, 
C o m pa r si t i v i; [degree], ike. ) 

What modes 

< >r smell the headlong lioness betinen. 

And humid sagiu-ious on tin? tainted green ? Pojie. 
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^ Bevel, v. n. Slojic* ; be out of the perpendi- 
cula r. 

Their houses are very ill built, their walls beril, 
without one right angle in any apartment. • Swift. 
Bevel, r. a. Cut to a beu l angle. 

Tlu*se rabtiets an* gAmml squan*; tint the rabbets 
on the groundsel arc b nth I if ivvu wards, that rain 
may the freelier fall oil*. Mojrnn. 

Angular : crooked. 

Tiny that level 

At my almscM, reckon up their ovv u : 

I may lie »l night though they themselvi-s t»e bevel. 

Shaki sgt nr. Sonnet lit. 
Any angle that is imt squan* is called a her, /angle, 
whet her it he more i*bliiM-, or mon- aeule, I bait a 
right angle; but if it lu- on- half as much as a right 
angle, vi/.. Vi degn'cs, th- workman rails it a mitre. 
—liwilt, Eneyelopa tha q V A relabel a re. 

Bever. s. [L. Lat. bibenam drinking.] 


I 


Collation or refreshment between meals. 
Obsolete. 

\V lint, at your bever. gallants: - Will't please your 
lad.V'-liip to drink V Tis of the new fountain water. - 
.11. Jniismi, Cynthia's lh ms. 

The beet r twing end-d.aml the lalile-elotlis taken 
nwav . Shilton. Tr inflation if Don (}it'.r<>fe, i. 11. 

Tfu* Piviich.n<iWt‘ll ini'll as women, besides dinner 
and supper, use break fa-ts and hi nr*. Moryson. 
Itinerary. 

The third time of taking meal was called ‘me- . 
reudn 1 ; we may KiurlMi it n\i r aflenmoii’s bennr. ' 

Cod win, English Ergo;' (toil if the liion.nl , 
Antiquities, p. 117. pb'd MS.) 

Bever, r. u. Partuke of a be\er. Obsolete . | 

Your gallants m ver -up, bn-aklT-t, or A« n r with- 
...l me, i'a]»pel ite. \ Itn in r. Lingua, ii. 1. 

Beverage, s. Drink ; any liquor to be drunk. 

(irabis. pulses, and all sorts nf fruit, cither bread 
or tun rage, may be made almost of all. Sir 'J\, 
Hr e. Vulgar Erm i 

The cikiim- ‘ i tin •nntain sides 

•Scarce dewy Ai n cui/c for provides. 

Jirgdt n, \ i rgd's liturgies. 

Wine we had iioih*; nor. i \i-ej.l on v er.v ran- neia- 
sions, spirits; Imt the sin-ati-n «-f wim* was then*. 
S*>me tliiii kiml uf ale 1 rt iui uibi r ‘ liritish be- 
vo'age!' lie would say. * Push about, my boys; I 
drink to your sweet hearts, girls.’ - Liunb, Eswysof 1 
Elm, Cagtam Jaeksmi. 

Bevy. s. [Fr. /irnr.] 


l- ’ f . jtjovy. .v. [F 

«• from out? to auot her : (noting reciprocity j, p'l„ ( .k of certain birds, e.g. quails, 
or intercourse). • 

He Nlmuld think himself unhajipy, if things should 
go an brfmvit them, ns he should not be utile to 
ei'quit himself of ingratitude towards them both.— 

Itanm, History if the Reign of Henry VII. 

Belonging to two in partnership. 

B C"? 14 * whether Castor and Pollux, with only ono 
•out between them, which thinks and perceives in: 


They sny, a bevy of larks, even as a covey of par- 
tridges, or all eye of pheasants. — E. A’, on Spenser's 
Shepherd's ( aleudar, April. 

Company ; assembly. 

And in the midst thereof upon the floor, 

A lovely fury of thir ladies sat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. 

Sin-user, Faerie Queen. 
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llis lietter'd mind sis-ks wealth and friendship ; then 
Looks after honours, and b> wans\u ai l 
AVIial stniightvvay he must k.h.iur to retnwl. 

It. JmiMin, .1 »■/ if Pi 'try. 

Every one ought to be very careful to hi ware vvliai 
he admits lor a principle. Lueke. 

With of. 

You must beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder,' towards the bottom nf yuur 
pien*. Dryden. 

Warn’d by the sj-li . h, pious maid, beware I 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can ; 

Beware of nil, hut most beware ij/'imm. 

Pope, Rape of the Lock. 
Bewecp. r. a. Weep over or upon ; bedew 
with tears. Rare. 

They did bring? women unto the fhnerallcs, to 
lanicnte and bvwtpe the, dead. Hunting of Purya* 
(ory, lul. W, b : l.Vd. 

Old fond eyes. 

Jiewtrp this cause again ; I’ll pluck ye out, 

And cast you, with the wain's that you lost*. 

To temper clay. Shaki spear, King tear, 1. 4. 

Beweep. v. n. Wt*ep; make lameutatiou. 
Rare. 

I do In wet p to many simple gulls. 

Shaki sjMur, Richard III. i. 3. 

Bewet. r. a. Wet; moisten; bedew; wa- 
ter. Rare. 

His napkin, with his true team nil be wet. 

Can do no service mi her sorrowful checks. 

Shaki spear. Jit us Audronieus, iii. I, 
Bewhore. r. «. Corrupt with regard to 
chastity ; pronounee a whore. Ran. 

Wen* yours the loss, 

Had you a daughter, | ami I perhaps bt whor'd, 

(loir to what other end would come tin* thief:) 

Ymi’d play the miller then, be loud, and high. 

Ilea um mt and Fhtclur. Maid in the Mill. 

Alas! logo, my lord, hath sm b, whor'd her. 

Shaki spur, Othello, iv. 2. 
Bewilder, v. a. Lose in pathless places ; 
ufoiiud for want of a plain road ; per- 
plex ; entangle ; puzzle. 

We parted lima-, 1 homeward s|ied my wav, 
ltewildi r'd in the wood till daw u of day. hrydt n. 

The State, then, if she allows false opinions to 
overrun and bnedder her. and, under t heir influence, 
separates from the Church, will lie guilty of an ob- 
stiuiite n-fusul of truth and light, which is the heav i- 
est sin of man. (Mudstone, The Stati in Us Relations 
with the Church, ch. i. 

.lames. In wdd< rut by these erimiuationa and re- 
criminations, hesitated long.— Macaulay, History 
of England, eh. xvii. 

Bewilderment, s. State of one who is be- 
wildered ; contusion. 

Thought was arrested h> utter bewilderment 
Silas Marner, cli. ii 

lumginntinu may |>aint, hut words cannot, thn 
sui'priso of Lufiiyette; or with what bewilderment 
21 !) 
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helpless Gouvion rolled glassy Argus' eyes, discerning 
now tlmt Ins M mi« clinml M*ntiiii<l had told true! — 
Carlyle, French Jicrohitivn, lit . ii. 1». iv. ell. iv. 
Bewfater. t\ a. Muke like winter. Marc. 

Tram that f trie inter all my year. Cowley. 

BowCtoli. v. a. 

1. A fleet, by witchcraft, fascination, or 
charms : (in a had sense). 

lit ink limv 1 mu hi'K'ileh'il : behold, mine nrra 
Is like a blasted sapling wither'd up. 

ShaKrufienr. Hi chard III. Hi. 4. 

I have forsworn his company hourly this twenty 
Years, and vet I mil In infrlml with the rogue’s 
company. If the rascal has not given me modi- 
cities to niake me love him. I’ll be hanged 1— Shahs- 
jH-.fr, Henry IV. Part I. ii. 2. 

What mastic has bewitch'd the woolly dams. 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender 1 lambs f j 

Drydcrt, Vi rail's Eclogues. j 
Bill now he was firmly eoiivineed that, he was he- 
ir if c/u ii. that he was possessed, that there was a 
devil within him, that there were devils all around 
§ him .—Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxiv. 

0. Clisinn ; please to stub a degree ns to 
take away tin* power of resistance ; fasci- 
nate : (in a flood sense). 

Doth even beauty beautify. 

And most bny it eh the wretched eve. Sir V. Sidney. 

Tlie ehnrms of poetry our soul # In witch ; 

The rurae of writing is an endless if eh. 

Jtryden, da renal's Satires. 

Sewftcher. *. One who bewitches. 

Were it not that 1 should he a bar to those be- 
ivitchrrs of licRUtic. I would wish ladies to he nig-: 
,-ardsof their cniiiilenmiees to those who are prodigal 
of their words and profane pr.ii.vs.— Stajfvrd, Xioba , 
dissolved into a Situs, p. 117. 

Bewftchery. x. Fascination ; charm; resist- 
less prevalence. Mare. | 

There is n certain lu witchery, or fascination of! 
wonts, which makes tiiem operate with a force Im*- 
,voud what we can naturally give an account of. 
South, Sermons, ii. S33. 

Tin* pinch of any present pain, or the bcieilehery 
of some present pleasure. — Ibid. vi. ."*27. 


B E Y 0 

Bewr£yer. s. Betrayer; discoverer; di- 
vulger. 

AVlii'ii a friend la turned into nil enemy, and a 
bewrayer of wards. the world is just enough to lie- 
rune. the iHTfliliousncss of Dio friend.— Addison, 
Spectator, no. 225. 

Bewr6ck. r. a. Make a wreck. Mare. 

Yet was I, or I parted thence, tw wreck/. 

Mi rrou rfor Magistrates. 

Bewrofight. Worked. Mure, 

Their maids and their makes. 

At iktnrings and wakes, 

Had their napkins mid posies. 

Ami the wipers for their noses, ■ 

And I heir suiorl s all In irr ought 
\\ illi his thread which they bought. 


BIAS 

Ono thing, in this enormous leehlont, ii, T mini 
confess, to mo beyond all wnudoi*.- Sir II. H olton. 

ilis satires are iiienmpitmhiy beyond Juveuid’H; jf 
to laugh and roily is to bo preferred to railing and 
declaiming.- Dryden, 

(It) beyond. Surpass ; and, in a secondary 
and rare or ohsoh te sense, deceive ; cir- 
cumvent. 

She made earnest liciicfit of his jest, forcing him 
to do her such servin s its wen; both cnmlxTsniun 
and costly; while lie still thought he went tn-yond 
her, lh'cause his heart did mil commit tho idolatry 
- Sir P. Sidney. 

That tin man go beyond, nud defraud, his brother 
in any mat ter. -1 Thissalonians, iv. tl. 


Bezant, or Bezant. x. Sit me ns Byzant. 

It. donson, Masques. 1 Bezel, tt. [ Fr. hisenu, a hrzlc ■ aslant ; Slum 
[A* tin* is tin- last of ii Ion- list of c oni- ■ j, siauting flip- of cillicr a frniiio or 


nuytbin^ set in it; ledge which surrounds 
mid retains a jewel or other object in tin* 
cavity in which it is set. 

It appears to have Wii impressed from an oval, in 
ail probability the bt-zel of a metallic lingn'-niig 
like the celebrated M-iil of Cheops..- -Birch, in nun! 
nil hi yard's Discoi'i ries at .Mm nit, p. 1 D7. 

Bezoar. s. [Persian, pa — against ; zahnr-~ 
poison. J Medici i in I slime, formerly in 

high esteem ns uti antidote. 

The lute hcztfor is a calculi 


Alluring ; bewitching. 


pounds in which Be- is the first element, ti 
few remarks may be made on its import. 

It may be prefixed at will to any verb, 
participle, or participial adjective. With 
the exception of it few words, such as Be- 
come, Behave, Behold, &c.,silt belong to the 
English ni flier than the Anglo-Saxon stage 
of our language; aud all are active or 
transitive. Some of even the old words 
had in the Anglo-Saxon a different prefix ; 
e.g. Believe was tfc/yfan , and Begin (gene- 
rally) oiif/inntin. In licit mg, the connection 
between length and relation is explained 
by the Latin per l int o, w hence appertain or 
reach to anything. 

The pretix, indeed, seems to have had, 

the power of attaching the theme to which I 

it appertains to some object; whence its Bezoardic. adj' Composed of bezoar., 
active power. The sense, too, is often had ; : W in n the disease | tin- plague i was young, 

or, at any rate, conveys a slight notion of! - ' ‘ “ 1 


Bowitchful. adj. 

Mare. 

There Is, on the other Hide, ill more bcwilclftd to 
entire awny.— Milton, !.• tti rs. 

Bewitching, part. adj. Fascinating. 

Her whole air I that of the Venus dc Medici] in 
ben. felling and charming. A> nee. P-lynn I is. 

1 do nut know, by the character that is given of: 
lior works, whether it is not for the lum-lit of man- 
kind that they Were lost ; they W*'Pe Ii Ill'll with Mil'll ! 
In witching tenderness and rapture. t'rd it might’ 
have Ins'll dangerous to have given them a reading, j 
— Addison, Spectator, lin. 2*.’3. j 

Bewitcblngiy. mh. In an alluring manner. I 

All that time that his brains are turgid and Hill, 
of this limner, lie is wonderful «-(<K|ii«‘iit . mol be- \ 
iritchingly taking.— Ualliurtll, Account of Fa in it ism, < 
p. loti. 

Bewitchment, s. Fascination ; power of 
charming. j 

1 will counterfeit the bewitchment of some popular j 
mail, and give it bountifully to the dosirers. Shah c- 
sjnar, f’oriolanus, ii. 

Bew6ndor. v. a. Overwhelm with wonder., 
Mare. j 

Tin* other seeing his astonishment, 

How he beu'onilcred was. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso. 
Bewrfip. v. a. Cover over; wrap rouud. 
Mare, 

O wretched wight, be wrapt in webs of woe, 

That Hlill in dread wasl lost from place to place! 

Mirrmirfur Maoist r if.s, p. 32. 

Ilis sword that many n pagan stout had shenl, . 
Be wr a id with fiowers hung idlv by his side. ! 

Fairfax, 'Translation if Tasso. ' 
Bewr&y. v. a. [A.S. bnerryan.] Show; make! 
visible ; betray. Mare. | 

Fair feeling words lie wisely 'gnu display. 

And, for her humour lilting puriMisc, lain' 

To tempt the cause itself for to bewray. 

, Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Hide the outcasts; bewray not him that wan- 
dereth.- Isaiah, xvi. 3. 

She saw a pretty blush in PhiMen’s cheeks be- 
wray a modest discontent mrnl. Sir P. Sidney. 

Next look on him that seems for counsel lit, 

Whoso silver locks bewray his store of days. 

Fairfax , Translation ef TctSSO. 

Look as a sweet rose fairly budding forth 
Bewrays her beauties to the enamour’d morn. 

IF. Ilrowne, Shepherd's Pipe, eel. 4. 


■etinsi, i 

si in the stomach of some of (Iiom- imiin;.U 
which chew the cml. The larger hezaars had no 
n-gular priee. Iicing often enonnously dear. As 
long ns it iviaim-d its faneiisl I'epuiatioii ns an nnii- 
dote to every kind of poison, and as a cordial fm- 1 ) l( . 
support ol life under the most Iniiigciivimi-.iimn's 
of disease, its price was advanced beyond its wii-lit 
in gold, and it found a high place for many « 
amongst the most costly collections of pnomm 
atones.-- - lit t s, 1 'yrlopitdia, in voc. 

Mare, 

. , il«:u 

mitigated with rob of elder ; with crabs i\is ; sjnuij. 
- . rn ii i • . . ■ of hartshorn ; thenac anil i inegar; Inzoardiek vine, 

nispnriigcincul. ro Bcrluinc is to orerdo y jr„r. .vin/ui/.ii.siik 

or bt*tU with jhmes. In some wonts, « sczodrdftcz. s. Medicines compounded with 

bezoar. Ohsoh te. 

The lu zoft dicks are necessary to promote sweat, 
ami drive forth tin* pul ri lied particles. SirJA’Ityir. 

Bozo&rdical. adj. Hating the ipiality of a 
bezoar; antidotal. Mare. 

The healing Ih zone treat \ irtue of grace.— Chilling- 
worth. Works, p. :t;s. 

Bezzle, or Bezoll. s. Stuff' drunk by bezzlers. 
( Obsolete, 

O mr e! wlnt odds then* sis'inelli f\v i\t their cheer! 
And the swolue fnz.ll at an al* house lire. 

Itishop Hntl, Sat>r. s, v. 2. ( Picll.) 

Bezzle. v. a. [J* imitative.] Swallow ; waste 
in riot. Obsolete. 

J have laid up a little for my younger son Miclnn 
and f In m think st to h.zzti that, ImL thou siiii.' 
never he able to do it. haumont and FUle.ur 
Knight of the Itiinung l‘..stlr. 

Bezzled. part. adj. Muddled. Obsohte. 

Time will come. 

AVlu'ii wonder of thy erruur will st l ike dm 
Thy In z. I'd sense. Marston, Mnl.-oiit , nt. 


however, like Belove, Bewail, &c., it stdds 
little to the original meaning. 

In Betray, the prefix was, apparently, 
suggested by some word allied to the Her- 
man brtriff/rii deecive. That tin* -tray is', 
from the Latin trado is shown hv the old : 
form ht trash, where the sh represents the 
,v.v of the partieiple of tho French verbs in 
?V; itself the representative of the Latin; 
xe in words like ahuleseo — whence the 1 
French uhotir , aholtssauf , and the English ! 
olndish. Trohir fchmds to trade re, a s#w- 
t'uhir to ineadet'e. 

In Bicliardson, where I ho li-t is a long 
one (it might really he indefinitely length- 
ened), we find that certain authors (e.g. 
(lasroigne)seein to have affeeted it. Many . 
of the words, indeed, are rhetorical rather' 
than ordinary English.) 


Bey. s. [Turkish, bey.] 

Turkish jiroviuee. 

The several hcglerlicgs having under their juris 
diction many provinces, fays, agas, ami others. 
Sir V. liyerint, State of the Ottoman Empire. 

Beyond, udv. At si (list a nee ; yonder. 

!,o ! w lien* btyond lie lyclii languishing, 

Jlejidly engortsl of a great wildc l>< »ar. 

Spenser , Fairie Queen, iij. 1, r,s. 

Beyond, prep. [A.S. hryeond , bcgcondun.] 
I. Before; at. a distance not. yet reached 


Governor of n Bezzler. #. One who lw'zzles. Ubmddc. 

I "I'ju I 

The shew ing borne, tnzetrrs' d ii ■».urse. 
dark Drum's Huh rtainnn nt, sig. \ : Hilt!, (llirli.) 
Bezzllnff. verbal abs. ' et of one who huz- 
zies. Obsolete. 

They that spend their y •tith ii loitering, lnzzH»g, 
and liarloting. Milton, l ni,nnd versions tin u Is- 
fenn- of the It n m/de Iii,.on:t,onei . 

Thai divine part is sock’d away in sin, 
IusiMsualliist.aiKlim'Iniglit/i^t/'i///. 

Marston, Scourge of Villainy. 


Iron, haying atqpd long in a window, 1* mg i hence 2. Above; proeeefling to a greater degree 

1 ■ fhov, in excellence ; remote frmn , 

mnwBln fir U. WoUtm. 1 not witlun the sphere ot. 

2S20 


on the farther side of; farther onward Bias. s. DelleHionfronitherightlinej in- 
tlian ; past ; nut of the reach of. j clination ; tendency to turn; prejudice: 

Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou Nhouldst j prepossession. 

bring it ![_»?.— i.*- - i.i 

Beyond Die infinite and boundless reach 
If mercy, if I lion did’st this deed of death. 

Art Dinu damn'd. Slialcrsyrar, King John, iv. 3. 

Consider the situation of our carl Ii; it is jilmssi 
an conveniently, that plants llonrisb, and animals 
live; this is matter of fact, and tn-yond all dispute. 

— Bentley . 

What’s famcP a faney’d life lo others’ hi-eath, 

A thing beyond us, cv'u ls'forc our death. 

Just what you hear, you liavu. Pope., Essay on Man. 

*i j: .... « 


say. Who shall go over Die sen for us, and bring it j [Bins. Fr. biaix. bdmis Cat. higx, Sanlin.J/Viw/Vi, II. 
unto us . -Ileuteranouiy, xxx. J.h sbirseio, Pinlui. slois'd, slanting, Fr. boost e , 

Beyond the infinite an. boundless n neli Sard, sbiaseiai, to do .something aslant. ’Du 1 It- 

Of uierey. if lliou did st tliis deed or deatb. . # sbiicn, from obli.pms, lias a singular rcsi iii- 

lilams' lo xbifscio, used ill pri'eisi'ly the same sca^'i 
though such a change of lorm would lie v« ry c , “ ■ 
sual. Tlic true origin is priifaibly lium the »»••• " __ 
of sliding or slipping. It. stnagio, sbh-sso. Is nil'll 1 -! 
Uslope; sbiscinn, tnsciarr, sbrisciarc. Kbnsmet, w 
creep or craw I sideling, aslope, or in and "id. ,,M *' 
re) or n snake, to glide or slip as upon ice ; shns.-' -, 
shrisso, sbisein, oblii|Ue, ef! mkeil, winding or rnnv * 


ing in and out, slippery, sliding; bnisi-io, bi*i!>-w i>** 
Compare slant, formerly skU nt, with \\. Wi" *'!* 
Sw. si i Ufa, to slip or slide • slope with sap.— »» •“»' 
wood, Dictionary if English Etymology.} 
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I. Weight lodged on one* side of ft bowl, 
which turns it from tin* straight line. 

Alndnni. we’ll piny nt howls. 

’Twill make me tliink t lio world is fiitl of rubs, 

And thnt my fortum* runs iqruinst I In* bin*. 

Shtikespinr, IHchnrd 11. iii. 1. 
i) Anything which turns a msm to n pnrti- 
Culiir course, or gives the direction to his 
men surcs ; propensity; inclination. 

As fur tin* n*li!f ion of mirpoet.li" srnus to have 
strtin 1 lit 1 1** bi'ts towards the opinions of Wirl.litlr. - 
j/rmb ». Fables, pivlaee. 

Morality iiillueiiees unit s lives, nud Rives a < jk:s to 
nil’ I lieir art ions.— Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expose viee and fitly. fbr- 
nislt iiM-l'nl di\ersions. Raillery uiuler swell r* 
1 iiiiiNiiul"iidst lie mind from sex ererronlomp'nti'uis, 
without throw imr il oir from its proper bins. -Ad- 
disoil. Fl'iihobbr. 

AS. C. II- 1 ill* 1 1 1 it* in mmn; niur , ijukiui »■ 

jne way ; prejudice. 

W ,. r e t in no nuns* dnnirer In lie misled by Mn- j 
rnuee 1 linn I am to lie hhtsiuil liy interest, 1 ini^ht j 
civ « very perfect neiM Hint. Locke. 

Iter heroines are wlml all know worn- n most lie, I 
llimu-h one rail never get them to ael.mnx I. sire 
it. as jialile to ‘fall in love' llrst, ns liilih* to liaie 

llieir nirretions binsid liy eonvenienee or fi.sjii 

ns we. on our part, believe men In In*. Arid, bishop 
ir/iidi Ifi. Misclbiitmiis Fssnns find /ten, irs. 

Bill it is vain to expert that men who an* iti(l*it:n d 
hv ntiircr. who are sull'eriiur distress, will na’-on 
ns calmly as the histoivm who. bi<iss, d m-itln r liy 
interest nor passion, reviews the events or a past arc. 
-.Maiinibig, /listin'!/ if Knglnnd.c It. xxiii. 

Bias. mlr. Obliquely ; wrongly. Hare. 

I'! very aetion that hath irone before. 

Whereof we have record. trial did draw 
Hi'is and thwart, not answeriutr tin* aim. 

S}iiil,t spunr, Ti'i/il its mid t’rfssidn.i ft. 

Bias, ittlj. Thrown out of course; out of 
thrill. Obsolete, rare. 

I'.lnw. villain. till thy sphered V.nrehi 
(till swell I’-i enlie or puff'd Aipnloil. 

V iinkt Sjji 'ii\ Tl'nihis ami ( 

Bias-drawing. rn/mf nbs. Furtinlily. 

In this i vl’inl iimiiient, faith and Ir-..’... 

SI rain'd purelv from all linlknr Idis.drnininj, 

Hals thee, with most dixinr iutrirrily. 

I’rom heart of every heart, ir real Hector, welcome. 

Slmkisjunr, Ti'nihis mid Cnssidn, i\. 

Bib. x. r?] Fish so called (( Judin* ltiscus). 
Spc HI iu (Is. 

The bib or pout, thomrli not nliimdniif .is yet a well 
kmiwn speeies, which is found on many parts of our 
cist. particularly those that are rocky. — Jn/v. //, 
lirUish Fislns. 

Bib. if. [?] Suiiill piece oflinon put upon the 
brenst over tin* clothes. 

We’ll have a bib, for spoilimr of voiir doublet. 

It.. i urn. i id mid Fti/rii, r. The t' i;,f.da. 

1 would fain know, why it should not lie .as n >h!** 
a task, to write upon a bib and hniu’imrslccvis.asnn 
the India and pni'toxla. Addison , iJmloyius on the 
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nient, by way of excellence, so as to mean 
tin: boolt.] 

1. Sacred volume in which are conttiined the 
revelations of (Jod. 

If we fiass from thenposlolick to the next nui-s of 
the church, t lie primitixe Christ ians looked on tli-ir 
JilhUs as their most important treasure. Dr. //. 
J lore. I ton- rii nn at uf fin- Tom, if. 

N\e must tale In cd l|o\V We accustom ourselves to 
a slight and iirrxrmil use of tin 1 name of Ci.d. mid 
or the phnses ami expressions of the holy /J//.'. , 
which oiiu lit not tn lie applied upon every slit-lit or- 
easioti. Archbishop Ta/o/snn. 

‘2., Any large hook. Obsuh Ir. 
t To f nil, wold passed any bibte. 

That o xxher is. Chaneir, t'miuii. I'minmi’s Tdc. 

sibler. x. One conversant with the biblc. 
Jtu re. 

a reive you arc no very jroral bibter. Suvimis. 
turn MS.) 

Biblical, ml}. Relating to the hibk*. 

To make Ji bib’ird \cr-ion t’:iit ll!lll end exvcf. SO 
that il may represent th- I rue text ortlie ore-iual ui 
theliesi lnaiiu.-r. is \en ibii-mit fp’in ^ivmr it ‘a 
shewy :ill<| i||od< rinsed :ip;*e.irunv,’ ■■ Arrid iflil-ip 
Actcco///c. F. v ijl i-n tin Ti'ih.sl ifi.hi of (In Jtdifr. 

JUbfind h-.u nine :df>ise, .so preiri.ani is 1 1;.* sscissl 
voluiii'*, would o'-ciijiy a Ion; In’c. i-viusive i>r all 
nl lent ion to practieai tic ••hiuy. — f\ hit"jr, U’nfir 
/In iiiiii/s, ii. no. *J. (Ord .M's.) 

A houndle-s c-.p.ieitv to and retain intel- 

lectual treasure in nle him i r ; l-r.- , the pu^i> w , r 
of vaster stores of lore, classic’ll, mdiiiii irian. histo- 
rical, bibin'id , and misecllatrous. thui were exer 
x.iiichsafcd, at lr\«. | in our t ini -, lo a mortal lirim;.— 
Till foil rd % Mi iiio/rs of (’. Lnmb. 

Bibllotprapher. One eterji^eti nil liiidio- 
grttpl’.y; de^eriher of bonk'*. 

( For extraet sis* llihlioirraphy). 

Bibliographical, mlj. A ppertainiug 1 to hihli- 

°K ri, p* , y-. 

mistakes arc not iirniri'd in the arnmre- 
nient of hooks ll|e hi tin* ••inl\i s- hut very imporiaut 
bib ! /■ ii/ i'a ph ind errors u uidd ari*e from them. if. in 

l\i:cjfi , l.ijmd"i Mi ti'i’jio/.t mil, in Vnc. 

Bibliography, s. f(ir. .h,iA/..r -=honk, >/»« to 
-- write, docriln*.] Study of the history, 
:h o])posed to the contents, of hooks; de- 
scription of hooks in re j ect to their acci- 
dents, history, imd Milne ;i- honks. 

Considered as a distinct m icon*. fi,'bliu ; /rfiji7iti has 
l»*eii studied ah'io-d e\chisi\e|\ li\ i h<> literati of 
F ranee, th-rmsui.x. and Italy, i.'n-ai Urll-dn. h-«w- 
exer. eaii hitfist of many learnetlaiiil liislitr.'inshed f r- 
bhnfn'iijihi rs.—L'nriirtojH/diii Mi /i'ojiotdmu, in v.»e. 

Blbliolatry. .xAiuc hook, A iiTfitm 
\\or>lup.] Kxeessivc reverenet 1 for tiny 
book of siuthority on any subject: (more 
esjieeiully tipjdicd. by Romish divines, to 
the exultation of the authority of Scripture 
over that of tin* Pope). 
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onouirh to like blauk-lctter.— Isimb, Ldh r to Anis- 
im, fh. 

Bibliopcfffrtlc. s. [(Jr. /h/kVioi’ -book, and 
root of TTi)* vi'fii ~ fix, set.] Appertaining 
to Imokhiudiiifr. /{/ntmiail. 

Tli >u\ i-n in and Sinner are now the morning and 
I'VeiiiuK stars iii the hihl < >/,/// Ax7/c Iicmi.splicn’. • 
hibihn, Jtihl ioj/rojili mil Toitr, ii. 117. 

Bibllopolism. s. | (Jr. cm A me -- book, jtw^w 
- sell.j Hitsim^s of >i liihliopolist.. 

Fnmi liihluiKTiiphy let me, inmtly and natiimlly 
as it were, conduct you towards bibtiojinhsin. -iJib- 
din. I}ibhiifirii,ibii'iit Tmir, ii. 

Slbllopollst. x. Hook seller. 

Il cixility. quickness, ami inlclliffcnce Ik* the* chief 
requisites I f a bd,liu/n,l>sf, the xoiimr Kivre sUirnl.s 
not m u“ii| of fm rent -il ;iit| for tlic prosperity of liis 
hit-im-ss. lubdni, Jlibliiii/ru/i/iind Tom', i. Hi). 

Bibliopoiistlc. n(Ij. A|)jK.*rtainrng to tlu* 
business of ;t liihlioptdist,. 

lint I ii "e;. us** the south is a warm and reninl asjK'c 
il d>n -. not f lloxv that there should Ih- no bibhupi, 
l.'rh ■ \c L-ita'inii mi tlii 1 north side of the Seine.- 
/ bln i I i . 11 , 1 , 1 , Hjrtifdiinil Tour, ii. pin. 

nibiiothecai. mlj. Ajiperiiiiiiiu^ to ft librnn 

< Tln-e and a world of eontruversies nioiu 
S«‘r\c t i e 1 1 la rue tin* bihlotlo <‘td stun*. 

li'h’i'ill, Oil (‘i'll I'lll ('iiiiliHHiliilll.\l\. vi. (Itich.) 

BiblloC.iecary. i. Libruriun. 7 hire, 

M—ti-r l». .lames, the incnmparuhly iudtist rioits 
and n-.r:.e<l bibtiuftu’ in’y of Oxford. /iis/mp /Intl, 
l/.’.i'-nr >‘J‘ iiiii i'i'ii </ Cb ry ft, tils. 

BabliotTAuhc. .v. [(ir. /■ii.oAmr -hook, (.'i/k//- 

repository.] Library. Hare. 

lit Alcuimis ; much a bihliothfkr. 

nr liln-iry, in \orkc. Hall, Conclusion to LiUmd's 
IL m mni. 

\\ e licum present, the kimr asked him how many 
thousand \o| nines he had L-uttcii together in Ins 
l,it,l lot 'i, 1 . 1 { He sm-wei'cil that, tor the present, tie. 
Ici'l no iic. r<‘ than tw>> humlied thousand. iJonnr, 
lb.it i i'H <•/ tin /dll'iiiiut, p. 1;J: 1 lift.'). 

Biblisifi. s. See eMruet. 

ltd,' ids, or liililc docloi's. an np|H'!lation iriven hy 

i some \x nl ers of i he church of K mie to those who pro- 
le-, to adhere to the Imly scriptures as tin 1 sole rule 
of faith ami practice, cxelu-ive of nl) tradition amt 
tin* supposed authority of the church. F.iuyrtn- 
Ih-di.i Mil ropnl da ,iii, in xoc. 

I Bibulous, ml}, [but. bibulus.] Endowed 
I with the qusility of drinking in moisture. 

St row -si bibidors above 1 sci* the sands, 

The pchliiy t-nixel next ami cut te red n«‘ks. 

r/ionison, Smsons, Aid P mil. 

Bice. x. [O.Fr. ftw.— see extract ; :tNo the one 
from Wed;*' wood under Hi^ot.] Colour 
! used in puintiiiff. Obsahlr. 

Take irns'ii bin ami onlcr it as you no your nine 
birr. You limy diupi r upon it with the water of 
deep jrnvii. C, nr limn. 

/bn- or bis,-. IJarli. hat. bisins.p re.v: a pah* lilnu 
colour p rej lan d froin tin 1 tapis .1, ulus (smalt |. 
A pis’en colour, formed hv unxiiiL- the lilue w it'll 
orpuiu ut. hears the same name, as do also eertiiu 
eom positions of imii^o and xi-rdiler with chalk.— 


St juhlrSX of inn, ,i( i/ritnis. 

When I seen eili/cn in his hih and tucker, T eaii- 
m»t ima-'iue it a siuplice. — Lmnb, Jissni/s of hi in, \ 
timer hr fore Mint. j 

Bib. v. ii. [Lit. /jiTuj.] Tipple; sip; drink 
frcmictilly. i 

To appea-e a frown pI child, they iravc him drink 
as often as he cried: no that he was emistautly 
bibbing, and drank more in twenty-four hours than 
1 did. -l/iche. 

libber, x. Tippler; one who drinks often. 

Another nhli.irrelh his brother because In* is a 
t bibber, /’dull. On Matt In u\ cli. viii. ( Rich.) 

Conunoiier tts the second ch inrnt of a com- 
pound with mine. 

Ho not muonirst wine-bibbers ; amongst riotoiis 
rtiters of tlesli.— Friwrrhx, xxiii. Hit. 

libbing 1 , part. adj. Tipjding. 

lie pin vet h xviiti bibh.ng mother Mens', ns tlmuirh 
no named, because slm would drink mere wine with- 
out water. Camden. 

bblng. verbid id/x. Act of one who bibs. 

This person f.T. Wnyntnirej died in a manner d'.s- 
tracUil, occasioned by a dis-p conceit of his own 
parts, and by a coutiuunl bibbing of st roil* nud liiirh- 
lONted liquors. — JFoud, A theme O.rnn iensi s. ( Rich.) 

Bibble-babble. s. [iniitiitive.l Prutiim ; I 
idle talk. Collntjuitil. 

Malvolto, Mnlvolio, tliy wits the Iwatvens n*store ! 
fmhiivour thy^irto sleep, and leave thy vain bibbh- 
babblr.—Hhu hspm r, Twtljtk Sight, iv. 2. 

Bible. «. [Gr. /hdXiov - book ; now cxclu- 
Mvcly applied to the Old and New Testa- 


.. i account ot l.us exclusive rrTcP , n« , e t« . 

Scripture, that tlm IVotctaut dixiilcs laid more 
stre.-s on tin* inspiration of the holy writings than [ 
the IhcoloL'i.ilis of tv < liui'ch of Rolne; and that 
the I 'rob stunts were accn-i ,, l of tobl into fey. Sir O. 
i I., ins. On thr lujlut net- of Authority in M •" ' 

ifHpndii.i.vh.v. 

Bibllomancy. x. [Gr. — hook, fuivTii. 

| -pnipluey.] Divination hy books. 

Another kind of bibhum men, not very eAvdmikir 
from the Sories Saneli.ruin of the ( liristnns, was 
the Hat It KOI or Hmc-hier <■] Hie Voice aiimm; the 
Jews. Il consisted in appealing to the \ery first ( 
words In anl from any one xi lien readim; the Scrip- i 
tun's, \e.—-Fuenr/' , iiniHii Mitm/ 1 'il'd'inn. in \\k*. j 
Bibliomania, x. [(Jr. didAn r hook, imn,i ! 
madtus'i.] R;tw t . thr ncquirit:^ run* hooks, i 

Mr. (tail’s rival selml.istic xvork is (byek. I.*i| ui. i 
mid I'VncIi isliti<>iis of >>u-iph-m arid Thucydides I 
ill tweiity-foiir quarto voluna s ; lull, ill the execution : 
(if this )ii’rf'ii'maiic , ‘. he suit, r.-d Ir.insclf to be rather 
jed ;i'l ray )ix the :iltr:icti<>ns of the bibliomania. 
Dibit m. iiihiiotji'iiplrenl Tone, ii. HI. 

Bibliomaniac, x. (»;u* who 1ms a hihlioiniinui. 

1 foil ml. in the oxxner of n eli me eolleclimi of 
hooks. :i xvell-bn'd ireiit leiii.m and a must In arty 
biblioiiin nine. — llihtit 1 » i h!i< >fi l'i 1 1 iii ii ‘o I Tour, i. l.V». 

Bibllomanfacal. tidj. With the habits, or 
after the fiishion. of ii hihlioui;:ni:ie. 

Hi* is the kirin^t of all tiihlmm uiinnit hunters; 
and evinced in a late acquisition the sprincof a tipT 
with the evo of u lynx.— 1/iMin, liiiilioyrnpliieal 
Tour, 1. 159. 

Biblloman&it. *. Bihlionmnuu*. Hare. 

I liavu not. ft Mark-letter honk nnmim mine, 
old Cbftucvr exuopU'd, and urn not hibliomunist 


Kurin topud hi Mitm/mtdiinit. ill voc. 

Bicipital, mlj. [Lut. his twice, cn/n/t 
hcsid.J li. ioitjrinjr, in the extract at. least, 
to the hieejts liiusele (biceps heinjr a word 
which is scarcely English, except as n sci- 
entitic term in Anatomy, and denoting tlm 
muM-le in front of tlm arm between tlm 
shoulder and elbow, projecting when the 
forearm is drawn lip); it may, however, 
like Hicipitous, simply mean two-headed. 

A piece of flesh is exchanged from the hieipital 
muscle of either jiarty's arm .— Sir T. Jim true, I 'ul- 
nae Femurs. 

Blcipitous. mlj. 'I'w o-headed. 

\\ hilc nu'ii believe hicipitous conformation in any 
species, they admit a iri-mmatinn of principal purls. 

Sir T. tlmirnv. I it him' Krmurs. 

Bicker, r. n. [see extract.] Skirmish; fight 
without :i set buttle ; light oft* and on. 

.Nor is it to In* considered to the hniiclios of con- 
federate nations, whose mutual iutcivst is of such 
liii'h consequence, though their merchants biek* r in 
the Fast indies.— Milton, Of Uifornndion in buy- 
lnud.il. 

[ To lliekir. nickering— To skirmish. dispute, wrnmrle. 
11 is cspcciully applied in Scotch to a liicht with 
stones, and also signifies the constant mol ion of 
weapons nud the rapid succession of strokes in :x 
battle or broil, or the noise occasioned by successive 
Ntrokes. by throwing nf stones, or by any rapid mo- 
tion. (Jamieson.) Tilt* oripin is pruliably the rc- 
liresentntioii of the sound or n^hloxv with a pointed 
instrument hy the syllable, pick, win nee lie* fre- 
quentative picker or bicker would ir present a sue- 
cession of such blows. To bicker in N K. is explained 
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to clatter, llnlliwfll. l)u. hichler, a stone-hewer 
or <1 <iii«*-|iirk«*r : hichlen, bickui, to hew stone; 
bichl, bickti-stcnhn . a fragment of stone, ft chip, 
explaining the S cJdrkcr in Hit* sense of throwing 
stones. Hich ten. to start out, n* l»-:irs from the 
eyes, from thr way hi which h chip dies flrom the 
pick. 1 1 euro Sr. to hich i\ to nmvo quickly. (Jam.) 

* Ynglis nrcharis that hardy war ami wyclit 

Aiming llic Scultis byknnt vv itli all tlirir mycht.’ 

( Walliirr in Jam.) 

The nrrows struck iijioii them like blows from a 
Stnlir-rllt trr’s pick. 

It must In* observed that the word pick (oiiuivaloul 
to the iiiinIci'U pilch) was used for the ml of an 
arrow. 

• 1 hold vou a grotc I ptirkr iw ftirra with nil nrowr 
as you.’ (I'alsgrnvc.in Ilalliwcll.) — Wedgwood, Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology.] 

(If course, however, our glossarial interpretations 
can convey hut a very insndicient notion of the apt- 
ness of the imct's language to those to whom the 
Scottish dialect is not familiar. Such n phrase as 
bickering brattle, for instance, is not to Is* trans- 
lated. The epithet t liekrrhii / implies that sharp, ex- 
plosive, tluttcring violence, or impetuosity, which 
* iH'lomrs to any smlilm and rapid pmgrcKMve move- 
ment of short continuance, and it expresses the 
liois'* as well as the speed. It is no donhl the same 
word with the old Knglish hich ring, Imt used in a 
limn* extensive sense; a hich r means commonly a 
short irregular light, or skirmish; hut Milton has 
* bieheriiigflanie.’ where. altlmuch the commentators 
interpret the epithet ns rquiv:ncnl. to quivering, we 
apprehend it in el tides the Idea of crackling also.- 
Craik, History of English Li frail tire, ii.4o2. 
Biokering. part. adj. (Quivering; playing 
backward ami forward. 

And from ahmil him licreo eirusinn rovvl’d 
Of amokc, and bickering llame. and sparkles dire. 

Milfoil, Paradise Lost, vi. |G!>. 

An icy Pile, oft shift mir, o'er the pool 
Breathes a him* film, and, in its until career, 

Arrests the bickering stream. 

Thomson, Sid sons. Winter. 

Bickering, vtrbalnbs. Quarrel : skirmish. 

They fell to siicli a bickering that lie pot a halting, 
ami lost his picture. -Sir l \ Shi my . 

After many bickerings betwixt tin* English and 
Scottish, a t ruce first, and afterwards a peace was 
eoiielmbd betwixt our king am! king James.— Loaf 
11, rht rt of (Hu i bury, History of /L ,iry I t II. p. :t7i». 

Tile hich ring was doubtful ami intricate, pari on 
the water, part on the sands, not without 1 < .-h of 
Home eminent men oil the English side.— M/lton, 
11 -story of Enghiml, v. 

Against Count Heruanl, vain and profligate, Wain 
xvax spurred hy contempt, family hich rings, ami po- 
litical jealousy. Sir Francis I'algcarc, History of 
Eiiohmd amt Normandy . i. 22S. 

The hich rings which had begun in Holland had 
never been intermitted during the whole course of 
the expedition; hut at Tar I iet tlirvlieeium* more vio- 
lent limn ever, Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. v. 

sfekerment. s. Quarrel. Bare. 

Artegsdl, arriving liappily, 

Did slay awhile their greedy birh-rment, 

Till lie had questioned the cause of their dissent. 

Sin user. Eat ric Qua n, v. 4, (J. 
Bickrrn. tt. [? bra hi run — sot* extract.] 
1 mil ending in u point.. Bare. 

A blaeksinilh’s anvil to sometimes mndewith a 
pike or hich rn, or h, akiron, at one end.— Mo.com. 
Btcornou*. ##///. [Lat.- his twin*, cornu-- 
horn.] I hiving two horns. 

We should Is* too critical, to question the letter 
Y, or hicoenous element of Pythagoras; that is. the 
making of llm horns equal. Sir T. Jirowne, Vulgar 
Lrrourn, 

Bid. s. Oiler :it an auction. Colloquial. 
Bid. v. a. [see extract from Wedgwood.] 
Desire; ask; call; invite; command; order. 

We ought. when we an- bid,!, n to great feasts and 
meetings. to l>e prepared beforehand. -Hah will. 

Thames Innrd the iiiiiiihcrs, ns In* flowed along. 
Ami bade his willows learn t lie moving song. Pope. 

\cquirea governin' nt over yur ideas, that they 
may emne when they are called, and depart when 
they are hid,!, n. Watts. 

it. Conveying the notion of price, as at an 
auction. 


When a mini is resolute to keep liis sins while lie 
lives, and ,\ct unwilling to Himpiish all hope, he 
will emhnee that profession which bids fairest to 
the reconciling those so distant interests. Hr. If. 
More. I hr ay of (.'hrislian piety. 

To give interest a share in friendship is to sell it 
liy ineh or eamlle; lie that bids most shall have it ; 
aiid when it is mercenary. there is no depending on 
it.— (Jollier. On Fr'undship. 

h. Willi bans ; conveying the notion of pro- 
clamation. f 

Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding day 
By kerchiof bought I ^ ^ (lay, What d’ye call it. 
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c . With welcome. 

You are retir’d 

As if you wore a fensted one, and not , 

The hostess of tile meeting; pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to 's welcome. 

Shahs/war, Winter's Tate. iv. a. 

Divers bs wo passed hy them, put their arms a 
little abroad; which is their gesture when they but 
nny mlcoinc. Huron. 

d. With irar, buttle , defiance. 

Thyself and Oxford, with live thousand men, 

Shall cross the seas, and bid false Kdward battle. 

Shah siH-ar. Hairy VI. Part. HI. iii. 3. 
She bid war to all that durst supply 
The place of those her cruelty made uie. Walbr. 

The captive cannibal, oppivst with chains. 

Yet braves his f<u s, reviles, provokes, disdinns; 

Of nature tierce, iiiitaiucahle, and prolid, 
lie bids dt fiance to the gaping crowd, 

\ml, spent at last, and spiff hlras as lie lies, i 

AVil h tlerv glances mocks their rage, and dies. I 

6 ( imnvdtc . | 

r. Convoying :i wish or prayer. | 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this' 
doctrine, receive linn mil into your house, neither 
bid him liofl speed. -2 John, lu. j 

When they desired him to tarry longer with them, j 
he consented not, hut bade them farewell.- Acts, 
xviii.21. ' 

Bid bntds. Distinguish each bead by si 
prayer. j 

Ily some haycock, or some shady thorn, , 
Tie bids his in ads hot h evil soiigand morn, hr yd, n. 

[2h bid. Two Verbs are lieiv eolifoUlldeil, of distinct 
form in the other Teutonic languages. 1. To bid in 
the oh-o!ete sense of to pray. 

• For far lever he liadde wendo 

Ami biddc vs mete vf he sliulde in a strange lond. 

iic.««.) ; 

Bidders and heggnis are used as synonymous in I*. 1*. 

•For lie that hcugclh other biddelli hut if lu; have 
lici'it 

lie is false and faitnur and defrimlelh the jieede. 
In this sense the word is the correlative of (iotli. 
bid jan, bidau, bath or had, bedim ; A.$.biddan,bud, 
g,htd( n ; Cl. hdfm, bat\ leel. bidtija, or, in a ivllcc- 
tive form, h* idnst. 

2. To bid in the sense of offering, bringing Tor- 
wards, pressing on one’s notice, and consequently 
ordering or requiring something to Is* done, (iotli. 
hjudan in annbjinlan, fan rhjndan. to command, 
forbid ; A.S. hcoiian .brail ,gchadcn ; I '..hich if, 10 oiler, 
I'ci'hirft n, to forbid; Hu. bad, n. porrigere, oll'eriv, 
prsehere, pnestan*. (Kil.) ... Willi respect to logi- 
cal pedigree, the meaning of hid . ill the sense of a--k 
for. prav.iiinyphusihl.x he derived from ( iotli. h* dan. 
A.S. hidan.ahida.i.tu look for. To piny is merely to 
make known the fact that we look for or desire the 
object of our prayers. The lat. /Wo, guura, siLni- 
f>ing in the first instance to sis-k or look for. an* 
also used in I lie sense of asking Ibr. The leel. ft da is 
used in each sense (Ihrev. I.etai.mid the Sw. lias 
let a. to look for, anhta, to sc .licit, just as the two 
ideas an: expressed in K. hy sul ami tn-stn h, Ibr 
Is'seek. — Wedgwood, liictiuiuiry of English Ely- 

lliology. ] 

Bidden, part. tnlj. Imitnl; couiniiiiulrd. 

Madam. I he hiddt n guests an* come. A. Philips. 

T's tins.* that early taint I In* female soul. 

Instruct the eyes of young coquette* to roll, 

Teach infants’ cheeks a hu/d, n blush to know. 

Ami little hearts to llultcr at a beau. 

Pope, liiipr of the hick. 

Bidder, s. One who olVors or propose* u 
price. 

He looked upon scvrnl dresscH which hung then*, 
exposed to the purchase of the Im\sI bidder.— Addi- 
son, Spirt a for. 

The Swedish generals found themselves reduced 
to recruit their forces IVotu the scum of the ('oudot- 
tieri of Ivurope, who nliered, turn hy turn, llnir 
swords to the best hidd, rs. — Is, uihlc. Slate Pa^n. i**. 
It >st orical Introduction l». xiv. 

It was notorious at I lie lime, that agents nr 
borough-brokers were coiinuissioiied hy some of the 
smaller horoughs to oiler them to the highest hutd, c. 
. . . It ap|H-ars that a corrupt association comprising 
the majority of tin; electors, in calling itself tin* 
< 'hrislian Cluh. had, under the guise of charily, 
been in the habit of selling the honuudi to the 
highest hidd, r, dividing the spoil amongst its mcin- 
hei*s. -T. Erskino May, Constitutional History of 
England, i, 2«2. 

Bidding, verbal abs. Command ; order. 

Ilnw sayst thou, that Alaedulf denies his person 
At our great bidding l Shahs/war. Macbeth, iii. 4. 

At his second bidding, dark ness lied. 

Light shone, and order from disorder sprung. 

Milton, Paradise Imt, iii. 712. 
As the branch at the bidding of NnLiire, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 

Through her eyes, through her every fixture, 

Shines the tioul of the young Ilaidec. 

tty run. Occasional Pieces. 

With whatever plausibility it migliL he maintained 
that a connexion wit Ii temporal magistrates could 
only corrupt the purity and shackle tlm liliertica of 
a Cliriutian clmrcli, thu argument was not fur them 
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to urge who called on tlioso magistrate* to do tlm 
cliiireh’s bidding, to enforce its di*ereeH, to punish 
its refractory members s mid while they disdained 
to uns'jit the (irinee’s cooperation ns their ally, 
elnitmsl his service ils their minister.— 
stitational History of England, eh. iv. 

With l„wh. SiHfJliil. 

By bidding of the heads is meant, a charge given by 
Romish priests to their pnrishioiiera, lit certain 
times. to say so many 1'iitermisters upon their beads 
for a soul departed. Hook, Church Dictionary. 

Bide. r. a. [A.S. bit Ian.] Endure; sutler : 
(commonly to abide). 

Poor naked wretches, whensoe'er you arn, 

That hide the jieltiug of this pitiless storm. 

Shakcspmr, King I war, iii. 4, 
The wary Dutch this gathering storm foresaw, 
And durst not bide it uu thu Knglish coast. JJryden. 
Bide. v. n. 

1. Dwell ; live; inhabit. 

All kiuH's to Thee shall Igiw of (hem that bide 
Ju heaven, or earth, or under earth in hell. 

Milton, Partulisn Lust, iii. ,121. 

2. Ilcmain in ft place. 

Sale in n ditch ho bides, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his liead, 

The least a death to liutuii*. 

Shakcspcar, Macbeth, iii. 4. 

3. Continue in ft state. 

And they also, if they We not still in unbelief, 
shall 1 m* graded in.— Homans, xi. *2.1. 

Bidr. by it. Continue; in the srime state. 
Obsolete. 

Husband and wife are nearer than friends ami 
brethren. or their parents and children, though tin y 
spring from their parents, yet they abide not alw’im's 
with them. They an* as rivers rising I'mm one in-ad, 
hut taking several wayes, makim; several streams, 
and running apart in several «*liunn«*ls. lint man 
ami wife must hide by it, they are as I wo stn-aim s 
tliiit, rising from several heads, fall (In* <>m* m»otl.»- 
otlier, mingle their W'ders logelle r. and are m.t 
severed again till they are swallowed up in (he sea. 
tiatnh r, (i'otul Wfc, Kki. (Uni MS.) 

Bidcntal. adj. [L;it . bidentn/is -- t wo- toothed; 
from bis twice, dens, dtniis ~ tooth.] 
Having two toelli. 

Ill management of forks is imt to he helped when 
they are uiily hidcutal. Swift. 

Bidentate. adj. Double-tootlieil ; Imi.:" 
two teeth. 

! Oiiiseiis ] with seven scales, (he last hidcnUtt. ■ 
Pennant, Hritish Zoology. (Rich.) 

Bidet, s. [l'r.] hit lie horse. 

I will return to myself, mount my/j/«/#f in a dance; 
nml curvet upon my eurtal. It. Jousou, Margins, 
Biding, ri rbal abs. Residence ; luihilntion. 

At Antwerp lias my constant hiding bn i*. Itt-uc. 
Biennial, adj. [J.ut. bis twice, annus - 
year.] Of the continuance of two yeais. 

Then why slmulil some lie very l"iig lived, otli'TS 
only amni:d or binunalf Eiy, H t si out of U,A 
limn ft slid ill flu; Works of the Creation. 

Biennial, -v. In Botany. Plant whi'-h stands 
two a ears. 

Plants are divided into annuals, In 'minis, amt 
perennials. Annuals are n I wavs rai*. d hy 
which may In* sowed frcqin nti,. 1 wit 1 in I In* .m-mi 1 . 
Hi, miiids do not run to seed till I In* y < ar .Liter 'I 
ar 1 sown; they should lie sown every vear t-> li.'.ve 
an autumnal crop. Perennials proitm e iivsli ep i *. 
every year, till llmir roots are wmii -ait ; they :i . ■ • 
raised hy seed, nr continued hy .dips, sucker*, pi: rt* 
ings of the roots, or cuttings! and may 1 m- ii-iiis- 
plantcd. and some require tu i.e planed' eva-rv yi u, 
ns those cultivated for their runts or bulbs. Jmr- 
crumble , , Hardeners' Journal. 

\ Bier. s. [A.S. beer and birr.] (’arrin'rc, nr 
frame of wood, on which the dead are borne 
to the ffrave. 

And now the pray of fowls he lies, 

Mor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. 

Sjwnst r, Pat rio Qiuc*. 
They bora him harafaeM on the hi, r, 

And on his grave rainld many a tear. 

Shakes 1 1 , or, Hamit t, iv. 5, song- 
Ho must not flout upon his watery hhr 
Vn wept, and welter to the parching wind. 

Mat, HI. l.yridas, 12. 

drift's always graen, a household still in tears: 
Sad pomps. a threshold throng'd with daily hhrs. 
And liveries of black. Dry den, Juvenals Satins. 

Let Sorrow shed her lonely tear, 
lii-L Itevelry hold tier ladle, 

Bring houghs of eyprww to t ho bier, 

Fling roses on the cradle. Pruett. 

Bier-Balk. s. Church road for burials, along 
which the corpse is curried. Obsolete. 

Where their ancestors left, of their land, a brawl 
ami Niilllcicnt bier-balk to carry the corpse to H*e 
Christian sepulture; how lucu pinch at such Owr- 
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balks, which, l\v long use and custom, ought to ho 
inviolably kept Tor t lint purpose.— Homilies, il. 237. 

Bitating. s. Sop 1J o e s 1 i n ga. 

Biffin. s. [Fr. bcau/hi.] Applo so called, dried 
in the oven mid tliittonod for keeping. 

(For ex Intel hch Blackcap- pudding.) 

Blfld. adj. [Lilt., hi* twice, ,/iWu = cleave. — 
In Bifold, &c., hi- has the sumo origin.] 
Part-hilly cleft in two. 

In houic. cases arbitrary numerical relations are in- 
troduced into tho definition : thus a leaf is called bda- 
We when it is divided into two parts by n imteli; 
but if the nolelt go to the middle of its length. it is 
bifhl\ if it go near tbe liaseof I lie leaT. it is bipartite’, 
if to the base, it is hisivl. - W he well, Xovuin Orga- 
non renovatum, p. 3IU.J 

Bifold. adj. Twofold ; double. 

If Ix'Hiity have a soul, this is not she; 

If wmls guide vows, if vows are sanctimony, 

If Hnnetiimmy be the puls' delight, 

If there 1 m* rule in unity itself. 

This is not site; ( ) madness of diseourse ! 

That eause si -Is up with mid against thyself 1 
JiifalJ authority. 

Sliakesjmir, Troihis and f'nssida, v.2. 

Biform. adj. [Lilt, bifonnix ; from bis 
twice, Jbnna - form.] Having a double 
form. Hare. 

From whose monster-teeming womb the Knrth 
Received, wliat niiieli it inonrii'd, :i Inform birlb, 

(■roxall, Translation of Ovid's Meta morph ixes,vi\\. 

Biformed. adj. Compounded of two forms 
or bodies. Rare. 

A Informed body. — Hamit. 

Biformity. s. Double form ; twofold shape. 

liar*. 

Strange things he spake of the Infirmity 
Of tin* Di/ninns: wliat mongrel sort 
Of lii imr wights; how monstrous-sliap'd they lie; 
And how that man and Insist in one eonsort. 

Dr. II. More, Sony of thv Son/, i. 3. 7b. 

Bifrontod. adj. [Lilt, bit'nms, -ontis.] Having 
two IV' e ls. Ran-. 

Fut a ease of vizards o’er his head. 

That In; may look, bif routed ns he speaks. 

Ji. Jnnson, hot faster, V. 3. 

Bifurcate, r. n. Become two-forked. 

In the polypi erus and skate tlien* are only two 
primary bninelies on eaeli side; (lie first supplies 
till* three posterior gills; the second, forilltsl by a 
terminal hifnn-nt i«*n of tbe bnmrbinl trunk, sup- 
plies I In* anterior gill in (be poly pi erus, mid in the 
skate Inform Its to supply also the miiserial, oper- 
cular, or hyoid gill.- Oivi-n, Anatomy of Vertebrates, 
p. ts2. 

Bifurcated, part. adj. [L.Lat. bifumitvs - 
two-forked; from Jit rat - fork.] Shooting 
out by division into two heads or forks. 

A small white piece, Info rented, or branching into 
twu, and tliiely reiiriilated all over. -Womhrard. 

Bifurcation. ,v. Division into two heads or 
forks ; opening into two psirts. 

The lirst rutneluvslical and far derived similitude, 
il holds with man ; that is, in a Informtioo, or divi- 
sion if the rout into two parts .— Sir T. Jimmie, 
Vulgar Hr "ours. 

Big, or Bigg. s. [the word bit/ has nothing 
to do with size, the ordinary Danish word 
being bi/f/.~\ Winter barley (Hordenm 
hexastioiion). 

itordeuiii polvslielmm vemum : lien re barley, or 
Harley big. -This, wlneli commonly hut h fouri* roives 
of eorne in tbe ea re, mid sometimes, ;ls we have for- 
merly deliveml, Is nut so usually sowen with us; 
i lie earo is eiiiiimoiily shorter than the former, but 
tbe gniiue very like; so that luuie who k moves the 
foriner, but may easily knuwe the latter at lirst sight. 
It is sowen eommoiily ill some parts of Yorkshire, 
and the bishoprie of Durham. . . . is called of (lie 
tirecinns iroAmm^or and, also. n\or. Columella 
&1 no ealls it (raliitieiim ; and ilipp'icmtcs dit'Amc 
«rpi 0 ij ; our Hnvlish northern ]H*oplo Biy and Biy 
liarley. — Gerardo, II rbatl, p. 70-71 : ed. 1033. 

Bif. v. a. [A.S. ln/i/yan.~\ Build. Obsolete. 

Oh. lb*ssie Ilell nnd .Vliiry <imy, 

They were two liomiic lassies *. 

They hygyd a. lion re in Ascrigg lift*, 

And thocckcd it owre. wi* nislies. 

Old ( Xnrth Country) Jlallad. 

Big. adj. [see Bug = grout.] 

L Great in bulk; large. 

A troubled ocean, to a man who sails in ft, is. T 
think, tho biggest object that ho can woo in motion. 
Spectator. 

Both in addition and diviwion, either of apace or 
duration, when tho idna under consideration be- 
comes very big, or very small, its precise bulk becomes 
obscure and conmsed.— /incite. 

*■ * dll of something, and desirous or ubout to 
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give it vent or birth ; ready to hurst; teem- 
ing ; l»r*l?nant. 

Thy heart is big ; gel lliee apart ami weep. , 

Shakes/ tear. Julios Pa-sar, iii. 1. ' 

Like a biy wifi* at sight of loathsome meat. 

Ready to coat, 1 yawn. L sigh. find sweat. 

l^jpe, Satire if Donne vtrsijhd. 

With with. 

Tin* great, til' important day, 

Jliy with tin* fate of Cato and of Rome. Addison, j 

Now biy with knowledge of approaching wik*n, J 
The prims* of augurs, llalitherses ruse. Pope. 

You may remember, my dear. when you went a 
sorjeniit to tiiliRiltar. you left me tny with i-liiM, ymi 
t staid aliroud you know upwards of three years.— 
Fielding, Adventures of Jon ph A udreirs. 

And above I hi* cheerless sky, 

Jliy with clouds, hangs heavily. 

Shelley, Lines on the Kaganean Hills. 

With of. 

His gentle Indy, 

Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 

As lie ivsls born. Shakes /.< ar. Pynibetinr, i. I. 

3. Great in air and mien; proud; swelling; 
tumid ; haughty ; surly. 

How else, said In*. 1ml w ith a good bold face, 

And with biy words, and with a stately pare? 

Spen st r. Mother Hat, herd's Tide. 

To t he mi'iiui'r man. or unknown in l In* court, seem 
somewhat solemn, my, biy. and dangerous of look, 
talk, and answer. - -A. wham, Sehonlmnsh r. 

If you had looked biy, and spit at him, he'd have 
run.’ Shakes/oar. IVi n Ire’s Tale, iv.2. 

In his prosperous season, lie fell under the re- 
proach of bring a, mail of biy looks, and of a mean 
and abject spirit .— Jjnrd Pfanudou, History of the 
Great Hebi tlion. 

Of governments that wire made sueli a noise, mid 
looked no biy ill tin* eyes of mankind, as bring 
founded upon I In* deepest rmeisrls, and l In* strong- 
est force ; nothing remains of them but a name. - 
Smith.. 

Thou thyself, thus insolent in state 
Art lmt perhaps some country magistrate, 

AVI low* i lower extends no further than to speak, 
big on the bench, and scanty weights to break. 

bryden. 

To grant tny Tliraso valour, l’liormio sense, 

Should indignation give, at least ollcms*. Garth. 
Big-bellied, adj. [probably sounded like 
two words as often as like a true com- 
pound, i.e. biijhrUird. The same applies 
to tin? seven following combinations.] 

1. Having a large hellv or protuberance. 

Now shall thou never see tin.* salt beset 
With a biy bet lied gallon tlagouct. 

Bishop Thdl, Satires, vi. I. 

He [William Rufus j was m stature somewhat be- 
low the usual size, mid bight Had, Su\/J, History 
of England, Jieiyn of II it Ham II. 

‘J. Pregnant. ; great with young. 

When we had lamrlit to sec tile sails conceive, 

Ami grow bight Unit ivit li the wanton wind. 

Shakispt .n\ ilatsnmmer-.S igh/'s Dream, ii. 2. 

Children and biydu Hod women ivipiire antidotes 
SomewiiHt more irralel'iil to the palate. -Harvey. 

So many well-sli:i]M*d innocent \ infills are blocked 
up, and waddle up and down like tnybrUird women. 
—Addison. 

Big-boned, adj. [see Big-bellied.] Hav- 
ing large bones ; stout; very strong. 

Seven bitfhoiii d villains, armed with bloody minds 
inul d“a«lly bow-st rimrs. Sir T. Herbert. Ri lotion 
of some Years' Travels into Africa and tho Great 
As it i, p. | Ml. 

Jiitj-bou'd, and large of limbs, with sinews strong. 

bryden. Pal a none and Arcitr. 

Tho hnmleulVs lieing found too small lor the wrists 
of a man so biy-bno. d as Wilson.— AVr IF. Scott, 
Ilea rf of Mid - Loth ia n, eh. iii. 

Big-corned, adj. [see Big-bellied.] Hav- 
ing large grains. 

The strength of biy-corn’d powder. 

bryden, Annas mirahdis, 119. 

Big-lipped. adj. [see Big-bellied.] Having 


Scarce can I refrain 
The execution of my biy-simtn heart 
Upon thaL Clifford, llinl cruel eliild-killer. 

Shtikespear, Henry V!. Part III. ii. 2. 

The big-stcoln waves in the Iberian stream. 

Drayton, j'tdyolbiun, i. 

Blg-uddered. adj. [see Big -be Hied.] 
Having large udders ; having dugs swelled 
with milk. 

_ Now driven before him. through the arching rock. 
Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, the unuuinbcr'd 

Jiiy-ndtU rd cu'cs, ami pints of female kind. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey, 

Bigam. s. [Vr. hii/nmr.; Lut. hiyunius one 
twice married, IVinn I/.it. bis - t\\ ice, Gr. 
y»/ni»-- marry.] Same as Bigamist. OA- 

80 f l ft’. 

Some parts thereof teach us ordinnurs*!) of some 
ap'i-ilo, as tjn* law of bi>nuiy. or St. l'aul’s nrdnin- 
im'.tlial a biya m should not in* a deacon or priest.— 
Bishop /*. ■leark’, l.tfe by Dins. p. L'S'!. 

Bigamist, s. Om* who lias eoiumitted bigamy .• 

Uy the papal eaimns. h elenrymnu that lias u wifn 
cannot have an e<*c|r>-iaslieul Is'iiellce; much less 
can a tnynmist have such a beiiellee, aeeording to 
that law. ~.\yti<U\ Panrymi Juris t’anonici. 

And so it 'bail -i]»|i.-;ir iilaiiiiy. that their false god 
Sul m is i ml \i ry hard to unmask, Hint lie was a 
molt a I man, niM mu' of the viiis of the other 
Liiiiii’i-li, the prime biya, nisi and corrupter of luar- 
riaire. Don in , H i story if the Siptnayint, p. 2U2. 

Bigamy, s. 

1. Crime of having two wives at once. 

Randal determined to commence a suit against 
Hail m, fur biya my anil inti st. — Arbuthnot and 
Pope. 

2. \u ('anon Law. Marning of two virgins 
successively, one after* llu* death of the 
other, or once marning a widow. 

We have spoken of biyamie or twisi.* marrying, 
that they aUo an* exelinhd from tin* miuisteriu 
w iiii'ln* lia\e marieil a w iilowe.- ■ I tori in, GuthcMar- 
rinyc ofPrit sts, sign. l.\ iii. b : I.V>k 

3. State of being twice married, 

A heaiity-Wiiiuiur and disin-ssi-d widow . , , 
Setliieed tin* pit< Ii ami height of all liis t bought* 

To base declension ami loath'd biyamy. 

Shtihspmr, Richard III. iii, 7. 

Tin* duke being in years, and without heir, I hough 
ns n<»\v uiiniarrc'd, h.v liis old wife’s decease of late; 
l!ut I lit* Ji'Muts lahmir hard that In* so remain; jicr- 
siiadiug him tint b-.pnny is not so acceptable an 
estate to I iod. Sir J’J. Sindys, State of R, (iyion. 

Bigaroo, often Bigaroon. s. S*e extract. 

Biyarma, j fmm I Fn-neh bigarre.m, l is] n kind of 
cherry, half white, half red. viz. biya r re , motley.— 
IVidyirood, hietionary »f Enylish Rtymotoyy. 

Biggin, s. [Kr. bet pun r;ip \.orti by the 

nuns called bnjuins ; see also lirst extract 
under Bigot.] Kind of cap. Obsolete . 

Sleep now ! 

Yet lmt so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 

As he, whose brew with homely biyyin hound, 
Snores out the watch of night. 

Sh.de sis ar, Henry J V. Part II. iv. 4. 

A biyyin lie had got about his limine. 

Fur in his headpiece In* ft It a. sore painc. 

Spt osi r. Shepherd's ( \dendar. May. 

Bight, s. [A.S. hi ht ; from buoijnn - bond, 
corner.] Bend in a coast-line, forming a 
large bay : (such ns the Bight of Benin, and 
Hie Great. Bight of South Australia). 

In tin* northeast parte there in a buyht or hny as 
though it wen* a harlmrowe. Alsu in the anyth* part, 
there is a rocke a lylllc distance from tlm shore; 
ami over the sayde byyht, you shall sis* a great 
gama* in tin* moiuilaym*. Eden, Martyr, SMI. 

Within them Mwo great itn-ks) in the byyht of a 
bay is a cast**l eauled Arm. Ibid. 352. (Onl MS.) 

It's a liad place, the Biyht of Jh-niii, 

Where one comes out, there are ten go in. 


large lips. 

She is full and big-lipped, which is hold n lssmly 
rather than a bh mish, orany excess, in the Austrian 
family. HmvJI, L,th rs. * 3 9. (iinlMS.) _ 
Big-named, part. prrf. [see Big-bellied.] 
Having a notorious or turnons name. 


(!», lake pliysick; dnat upon 
Some biy -nam'd eomposit ion ; 

The iiraeulous doctor's mysLiek hills, 

Certain hanl words made into pills. 

Prasha w, Ftvma, p. 108. 

Big-sounding. part.prrf. [see Big-bell ted.J 
Having a pompous sound. 

Jiig-timndiny Neiit.'uees, and words nf Ntate. 

Jiishop Halt, Satires, i. 3. 
Big-swoln. part.prrf. [see Big-bellied.] 
Turgid ; ready to burst. 


Mural Apophthegm. 
Bigly. adv. 1 timidly ; haughtily ; with u 
blustering maimer. 

Wouldst thou not mtlier choose a amall renown, 
T«> In* the may’r of some poor paltry town 
Itiyly to look, and barbarously to spt-ak ; 

To Jiuund fidse weights, and scanty measures break ? 

Dryib n. 

Bigness, s. 

1. Attribute suggested by Big; bulk; 
greatness of quantity. 

Ifpiimcuiu lu* laid below and about tho liottoni 
of a root, it will enuso the root to grew to an exces- 
sive bigness. Bacon. 

The brain of man, in respect of his liody. is much 
larger Ilian any other aniinaVs; exceeding in big- 
ness three oxen’s brains.-- Ray, Wisdom of God 
manifested in the Works of the Creation. 
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Bigot) 

Bill S 

No Hplirrirnl l»o«ly of what bigness soever illumi- 
nates tin* whole sphere of another, :ilt liontrli it il lu- 
luinatc Koiui'lliin^ more tli.-m Imlf of a lesser, ac- 
cording unto lli«* doctrine of upticks. - Sir T. 
llrnwnc, Vulgar Errours. 

2. Size (whether greater or smaller) ; com- 
parative bulk. 

Several sorts of rays ninkn vibrations of several 
bigness* s, \\ liieli, ut-cortliiiu to | lieir fdgnessi s, excite 
sensations of seiernl colours; ami the air, accord- 
injt to their higmssis, excites sensations of several 
soli i ids. -Sir /. X'H'ftw, tl/dick*. 

Bigot, *. [ms* extract.] One unreasonably 
devoted to si certain party; one prejudiced 
in favour of certain opinions ; blind zealot. 

[Bigot. The licpimtiuic of tin* lath century saw the 
suihlen rise anil maturity of the turn: Meant orders 
of St. Francis ami St. pominic. These niliuittoil 
into the ranks of their followers, Besides tie* pro- 
fessed monks ami mins. a third class, called the ter- 
tiary order, or third order of penitence, fnnsKiimr 
In it fi of men and women, who, without necessarily 
(piittiliK their secular nvoeations. IhuiihI themselves 
to a strict hie and works of charity. The same out- 
burst of reliirious feeling seems to lime Ini other 
persons, both men and women, to adopt a similar 
course of life. They wore a similar dress. and 
went about rending I lie Scriptures and pnHi*.iii:. r 
Christ i:m life, but as they subjected tbeiiisi Im> to 
no resmlar orders or vows of hh<*da*nre, they b>■e■lml , 
bUdily obnoxious (o the hierarchy, and uml nvvnl 
llllieli olilispiv ami persecution. They adopted the 
prey habit or the Franc isems, and were popular^ 
confounded with the third order of those friars 
under the names of Ihgui, i», ihghardi, 

H'uorchi, liiz^H'ftri liu Italian hghiii, High ini, 
Highioffi ), all of which are apparently derived 
from It'll. bigio, Yeliet. him i, WW. ... It will 
readily lie understood lmw easily the name, bv 
which " ulsir aspirants to siiiierior holi- 

ness of life wen* designated, miVIlt In* taken to 
express a hypocrite, falsi* pretender to n*liujoiis 
fi’climr -Tarlulle. Thus we liud in It. bigotlo,bi- 
zo rrit, a devotee, a hypocrite; rieduioiit. se bigot, 
bitiir/r, Fr. bigot, in the same sense. Sp. bigardo, a 
name irivcti In a person of reliumn le.itliu* a Ioom* 
pie, hignrdia, deceit, dissimulation; <«. leghnrt, 
pleischner (Frisch), nbiimt or hypocrite. a false mv- 
lendcr to honesty or holiness i I.ietuicj. (u l'iiir- 
lisli the meanimr lias received a furl In r development, 
and as persons prolVssimr extraordinary z- al fur 
reliirious views are apt to attribute an ovi-nvceniuir 
iiuportaneo to their particular tenets, a bhot has 
come to sum itiy a pi rsoii unreasonably at inched to 
.aiticulnr opinions, and not invimr his miml i*|h*ii 
to any arimiiielit, in oppusiliiiii. IVidgitood, Jsic- 
Uonnryof English Efyoinlngy. \ 

Who ever is so impertinent a bigot, ns to find 
fault, when the hills and dales of cm ' -d and i 
oipnl bodies are made to meet witlu rle by 

Home iron bodies, or some heniim bolslerimrs ‘r — 
Jeremy Taylor, Artificial Ifninfsuiaanss, p. CO. 

Reliirious spite, and pious spleen bred first 
This i|uarrel, which so lomr the higoti t nm>t. T> ifi . 

In philosophy and reliiriou. the /«/«/'•/« of all parties 
an* pi'iierally the most, positive.— Watts. 

Bigot, tn/j. Hi willed. Jtnre. 

The same fori uue once happened to AIoliNi*. on 
the occasion of his Tartu ire, wiiieli iioLwillislaiidiii* 
Afterwards has lhs*u the liirlil. in a eoiiutry iu> •!*•* 
hi jut I hail oiir's, and is a«*eoii riled amotiusl the best 
pieces of t hat poet. Mryden, l)t ideation of Limbi <•- 
no in. 

Bigoted, fu/j. lllindly prepossessed in fa- 
vour of something ; irrationally zealous. 

Presbyterian merit, durum: the reiirnof that weak, 
bii/’ih-'l, and ill-advised prince, will easily In* com* 
puled. — Su'fl. 

lb* was indeed so free from any higntnl nttacli- 
inent to I lie religion in which lie hail lieeii brought 
up. that liolli Papists and Protest suits hoped at dif- 
fer. -nt times to make him a pr .selyte. Macaulay, 
Jli.itni’if nf Jitif/l.linl, ell. Miiii, 

If he littered any rxpn -.-s'wm nf compassion for the 
majority oppressed by lie* miuonly. lie miirlil In* 
sat'H.v s. : down as a blyuti d Tory ami High Church- 
linn. I bill. eii. wii. 

Ridley had been removed from line. irdo, and was 
under 1 lie custody of the major, a mail mimed Irish, 
whose wile was a hhjnftil amt fanatical l .'at IiuJic. — 
Emmie, History of England, eh. xxxiii. 

Willi to. 

llijiifi'il to this idol, we disHnh i 
Rest, health, uml ease, for nothing lmt a name. 

ti.trlh. 

Bigotry, s. Brad ice or tenet of a bigol ; 
blind zeal; prejudice; imrensomible warmth 
in favour of party or opinions. 

Our silence makes our udversarim think we per- 
Hist in those bin»/ rim, w hich all i-oud and sensible 
men despise. Pope. 

Under his [t ‘rouiwHI’s I auspices the country could 
Tiever hnvn sfs*n Ihe triumpii of bh/nfrjt, amt the 
proscription of all parties ami all creeds hul one, 
which followed dupon the Restoration hy Bonk. - 
IF. Godwin, llutory of the Onumouwaatth of Enj~ 
land, b. L Hi. i. 
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With to. 

Wert* it not for n bigotry to our own tenets, we 
could hardly imatrine that so many absurd, wicked, 
mid bloody principles, should pretend to support 
1 * * 1 -Watt*. 


themselves by the gospel.- 

Biland. ft. Peninsula. Obsolete. 

If I find various d'-iins n*. sorted to by the writers 
nt the hemuiiiiu; id that same century" to express n 
tract of land almost surrounded hy sea. so that they 
employ * bil.imt,’ * dcmi-islc.’ ‘ ilciui-islaud,' 1 mu 
able without much hesitation lo allirm that ‘pen in- 1 
Mila’ was not yt aeknmiledjri'd to he Ku^lish.— j 
Ti'iurh, (). -‘tain Ibjicu nch * in English Mic- 
tion 

I Bilander, s. [Fr. hrlutirJrr ; or Dutch, bfj- 
I Inmlrr.] Small llal -bol turned ini*rcb:uil- 

vpsm'I usi'ii on tin* coast of Holland. JUire.\ u£iiou»ne»i. 

Like hihinth rs to creep * 

Alfiiir the coast, and land in view to keep. Mryitm. 

Bilateral, nrlj. [Lat. bis — twice, tutus, - eris 
- side. J Two-sided; relating to the two 
sides id verlebrntc nuiinals. 

In hul !i the I'urcimiiii; cm ' is it is \\w bilateral sym- 
iin lry which is mi ]ii euliariy elm 0*1 eristic of I* 
in* aiv i* p wieiv - II'. It. Eiirjh utir, EriiieigUs of 
tut imni Ebjisiohiijg, par. iTit. 

Bilbcn-y. ■**-. [!'] Fruit of Vncciuium Myrtil- 
lus and V. ldi^iuosuui ; whorl leberry. 

Criel et, t" M im'isor » liimneys shall tlmu leap; 

I Then* pinch tin* i*;s.d*i as blue as fulbi rrjf, 
i S/odi s/i- u\ Mi cry Wins of Hi minor, v. S. 

Bilbo, s. [s'omiptcd from llilboa , when 


BILL 

interlobulnr cellular tissue. The lobules tbemselve* 
are euni|iosisl of corimKeles. or * acini, ' weupvinr 
the meshes of the viwciilar network |H‘rvadlntr‘ th« 
lobule; these ‘neini’ are Inrirer in IteptileM than in 
Fislu*s. Tlifir seeivtion lluils its way into biliary 
canals, dist iniruisliiible as sueli, with projs»r walls, on 
the exterior of the lobule - these duets anastomose 
in the interlobular spaces, and form larger ratials 
nccompiiti.i imr t lie liepnl ie vessels, and, lifter repeated 
unions, bsuimr, as the 'hepulie duets,’ from tho 
portal lis.su re. Oin u, Anatomy of Vertebrates, p.-K,o. 


Bilious, urlj. Consisting of bile ; purtukiii 
of bib*. 

Why bilious 'mice a (rolden linht puts on, 

And Hoods of chyle in silver eurreuls run. (htrth. 

When the. I nsle of tlu* mouth is hitter, it is a si^n 
of a redundaneo of h bilious alkali.— J rbuthnof. 

s. Attribute* suggested by 

Jtilious. 

Iiyspepsia (called biliousness) is nmoiifr the pre- 
dominant maladies in Ihe islmid;nnd the eiuisi* of 
this is to lie found in the diet of the {tcople, rather 
than in the el i mute. Austnl, This Channel Islamls 
p.lCd. 


i liny \u*n* mailc. J Ha|iicr; sword. 

I T.* he comp!i*-.<fd like a frond bd bo, in l ho eiri*um- 
| fcivnee of a |»eek, liiit !•» point, heel to head.— Shabf- 
ttjuar. Mi erg It'ins of iJ Vi.. /*/;*, ui. 

Ami in their country's riplit, at Oessy, tl • I hat 
stood, 

And that at Poitiers bath'd Uicir bilboes in Fremli 
bloisl, Mcai/tint, I'olyufbioit, x\ i. 

Thus adorned the two heroes, ‘tw i.vt shoulder and 
elbow, 

Shook hands and went to 'I, and tin* word it was 
bilbo. Jig row. 

Bilboes, s. [ ? Lat. bora- shuck lo; first, 
syllabic unexplained.] Sort of stocks, or 
womlcii shackles for the fed, used at sett. 

Met hum-lit I l.iy 

Worse than the uml i lies in the tut hors. 

Slain Sjuar, Haulin', y. 2. 

I Bile. s. [Lat. hilis .] 'Thick, yellow, bitter 
liijtior, separated in the liver, collected in 
the gall-bladder, and discharged into the 
duodenum by the common duet. 

In its proirrc-sion, soon tin* laboiuM chyle 

Reeeiie^ l!ie continent rills of hitter bib ; 

\\ hicii, by tie* liver sever'd fr* mi the bl.iod, 

A ml striviiifr tlivoinrh the f.iill pipe, here unload 
'J'iu'ir yellow sli—’iniH. Sir It. I thick more. 

Tin* tote in ( lieloni.! and most reptile*.- -,s irrccu *. 
lluiiter notices its p-ile^fllnw e iloiir ill the water- 
sn.ii.c, and ils want i*f lutter l isle in the chameleon. 
Cl emie:il re*,i arches eii ihe iialms* «if bib h.ivi* In eii 
almost exclusively eon linnl til, 'll ol .'.I'll. ill Ills, m 

eoiiueetioii with which class IlieHiii'freoill- will be 
noted. 'J In* 1 -l.veoehoiie ai id is waiilnm in tin* hth 
of t lie II* «i, as in 1 Seit of tlu* iloir. Om a, .hiatouig 
1‘ei'fibrafeS. p, 

Bile. .s\ [ A.S. /;///. j Same as Hoi I, meaning 
abscess: (and, as far as elytnolngy 
Hie better form, though now considered 
vulgar). 

A fiimneubis is a )»ainfuj tulH rele. with a broad 
b:‘si*, arisinif in :l com*. It is ui-ueruily i-alied a bite, 
and is accompanied with iuilamiiiatioii, pulsation, 
and tmision. II "ist man . Snrgi ry. 

Bilfro. s. [see Hulge.] Flat part, of the 
bottom of a ship, on which site rests when 
aground. 

To ply the pump, and no means slack, 

May Hear her bilge, and keep from wrack. 

Of iii sacra, p. IG'J : 11! IS. 

Bilge-water, s. Water which collects 


Bilk. r. a. [? hath.'] (’bent ; defraud by 
running in debt and avoiding payment*; 
deemo; leave in the lurch. 

tiitk'd stationers for yeomen stood prepar’d. 

I fry i If n. 

Antonins Oampaiius's fortune was no less capri- 
cious than his freuius: nil unknown eouulry uirl 
was delivered of him under a Ins*, w lmi-c shc /v U 
him : he was found by a sexton priest of ; he elnin-h, 
Ac. S/i i are, Transttil ion of (he. seen l History if the 


Mouse of Mnfici. n. 2411 : liiMi. 

lie eauuoL ilrink live laitlles, bilk I he scon*, 

Then kill a constable, and drink live more. 

Cnieju-r, Progress of Emm r, 15KJ. 

BilSvo. uth. See Blivo. 

Bill. s. [A.S. bill.— hi the list called vl'T ft ic's 
Vocabulary we find ‘ futeustnun, si'e nl 
bill -- scythe r#7 bill.' 'Fliis tills ih that 
Hie word may have meant xrjjtbe us 
Hindi as n.r, or hutrhet. lienee, it is 
])ossible (sunl the fact is of value as -haw- 
ing the state of Knglnnd at the .Norman 
eoinjuesl) that, the bills of the Kttgli h 
at Hastings were seif tins. A flerwan!' it 
meant u.r exclusively. Sir W. Temple 
example, however, is not iueomjmliMe u it Ii 
the old meaning.] Ancient military wea- 
pon ; hooked implement, used in pruning, 
cutting hedges, tie. 

Maieliu*: irooiis are servants arm’d, who use tlr 
lauiv and swoi'il, as other servants do the sii-kle.iii* 
tin- b ll, at the 1*1*111111511111 of those who iiilerti.iu 
them. Sir IV. Tern tile. 

’i lr y were no lonuer armed, ns at llastiuts, suldy 
w it ii i'll** lot l : Kiifrli-h arclicrs had jii ipnivd a terri- 
bl** >kill. C. It. /'» arson. The «n rig and mhidb: 
Jift v i f England, Hi. \\\ iii. 

'I lie kill!.* is extensively list d lor small Inrs. m>il 
the I -ei lee bid and chisel for i host* of larger m.c. - 
Loudon, Enegebijnftha of (iardi niit;,. 

:/' Bill. s. [A.S bite— probably tin* same wool 
as the preceding : compare ptc/i and pick. 
in yoV/r-z/.r ; see stlso lln* extract fnaa 
Wedgwood.] Beak of it fowl. 

[’Ill'' Uu. bo-ken ii iisisl ls>th of a lord />. ‘'king an 1 1 of 
hew mir sioin* with a /«Wr; bielo n or billen .* ■■a*- 
h us hi </.... In the sann* way .ire n l :tnl I'ol 
tin* beak of ii lin'd, dziohdr, i « » pci k, In i"l». <’ll'*l 
d-iohos, an adze; llohem. top. a Isak. ti,n.di, in 
strike, to/ior, an axe.— IVeitgu'insl, Mhh marji «/ 
English Etymology. Add, that In ah is n w .rd of 
>'n peh oriKiu ; and Unit the A.S. loi-m was tub -mb, 
eoll-.iiuial, pn*v iueial, or obsolete. | 

It may be tried w hetlier birds may not Ik* made to 
have greater r»r loiurer bit Is, or greater or loii.aT 
talons, tin eon, Xatiirat and Ej tin inn ntal History. 

.No crow nor cock does there lus w iiirs display. 

Nor with liis horny btU provoke the day. 

Uiydnn, FabUs. 


the bottom of tl ship, and cannot run off to j *■ [ Sl ‘ p ^tjla.'] 


the pumps. 

The vicliiiillers hisxii found out with whom they 
hail to deal, and sent down to the licet casks of meat 
which doirs would not touch, and barn -Is or Is-er 
which smelt worse than hilytt-milcr. Macaulay, 
History of England, Hi. xiv. 

Biliary, ntlj. Belonging to the bile. 

VoRieiouH nuiinals, ami such as do not chew, hftvo 
a great quantity of ^nll ; and some of them have Ihe 


1. Written paper of any kiwi. 

lie does receive 
l’lirticular addition from tho bill 
That writes them all alike. ... 

Shakes pear, Machilh, in. I. 

2. Account nf money. 

Ordinary expend! ought to lx? limited by ft man *• 
rstali*. uml orucrc ’ 1 *' 1 ‘ 1, “ 1 **"‘ “ M * ,,v ' *“ 


red lo the liesl, that the btilx u»0' 

quantiiv ot pan; ami some or mein nave I lie, lessthau tin* cstimul ion abroad.— tUivan. 

i 3 - |, f liun,t '“ t - u,forP 

mcrous and minuto lobules, comjmctly united by it I'CCeivt'S the roytll USSCilt. 
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Nn now town pun bo made, nor old tows abrogated 
or altered, but by finrlininrnt ; where* hills are pre- 
pared ami presented to tins two bouse* Bacon. 

}|o\v now for mitigation of this hill, 

Urg'd by Urn commons? doth bis majesty 
lnelino to it, or no V Slink* spear, Henry V. 1 . 1. 

It may ho thought a at range prnoosifiou that the 
hill AfTninst Pimcomhe was a worse hill than the 
hill against Femviek, because tbo hilt against Fen- 
wick struck at life, mid the hill against Buncombe 
struck only at. property. Yet Ibis apparent para- 
dox Is a solier truth. Life is indml more pre- 
cious 1 linn properly. Hut the power of arbitra- 
rily taking awnytlic lives of men is infinitely less 
likely to bo n bused than the power of arbitrarily 
taking away their properly.— Macaulay. History of 
England, eh. xxiii. 

Mvcii then, however, the original hill could not 
pass so long as the Pope's name was on it, or so long 
as the pofie was interested in it. — Froiulr, History of 
England. eh. xxxiii. 

Art of Parliament Vntar.hrr.xtic . 

There will Ik* no way left for me to tell you that I 
rcniendier you, and that 1 love you, hut* that nm\ 
which inssls no open warrant, orseeret conveyance ; 
wliiMi no hills can preclude, nor no kings prevent.— 
Bishop At tertiary, To Pope. 

Physician’* prescript ion. 

(like him that took the doctor’s hill , 

And swallow’d it instead o* th 1 pill. 

It a tier, Hndibras, 


BILL 

It being notorious thut bills if sale nre frequently 
resorted to for the purpose of defeating just claims, 
they Hro watched with considerable jealousy. 
i\’luirf os, I site Lexicon, in voe. 

Sill. v. ;i. [from bill = bcuk.] Caress (ns 
doves joining bills) ; he fond. 

Doves, they say. will hilt, after their peeking, and 
their murmuring. H. Jonson, Cntaline. 

They hill, they tread ; Alcyone, compress'd, 

Seven* days sits brooding on her Ihmling nest. 

Drydett. 

Bill. v. a. Publish by :»ilvt*rtis(*nu*nt. Harr. 

Tlis masterpiece, was a composition Unit be tndul | 
about under tin; name of a sovereign antidote . -Sir 
* II. // Estrange. 

Billet, x. [from Vr.billrt.'] Small paper; note. 

When lie found Ibis little hilht, in which was only 
written * lleiiieiiibcr t’icsnr,’ lie was exceedingly 
founded, hint Clarendon, I 

1 have found many plants near to me, which I will I 
reserve for another opporl mill y. not willing to make ’ 
this more than nbillct.—Jlay, t'urres/saidcuec, Li th r 
ofLisdr, p. . 17 . i 

But of that information for tin 1 sake of winch ; 
alum* it is worth while to study remote events, we J 
find so much in I lie love letters which 11 r. Courtenay ; 
lias published. 1 luil we would gladly purchase eoiudly j 
interesting hilh/s with leu times their weight in | 
Ntnle-pnners taken mL random. -Macaulay, Essays, j 
Sir Will in in Temple. 


B I N (h™ 

Ah I lmve I caught you, tnv pretty dorrs? What n 
hilling, exchanging stolen glances and broken mur- 
murs. Ah '.—(Jotdsmith, She stoops to compur. 

Billlngaf ate. ft. [from 1 lie market so mill'd. ] 
Language of the* fish-market ; vulgar 
scolding. 

Then* foam’d reliellious Logic;, munr’d and hound ; 
Then* stript, fair Khctorick languish’d oil thy 
ground. 

His blunted arms by Sophistry an* borne ; 

And shameful Billingsgate her relics adorn. 

Pope, fhtneiad. 

But satire is nothing but ribaldry and billings . 
gale.— Addison, Papi rs. 

This is only crying w bore first, In call those people 
conciliators who an* likely to censure him for n 
lihelfer, which with his learned leaves is ImL iu 
coarse figure neither, and even much heller in the 
common billingsgate of ‘You area knave yourself 
to say that 1 am one.’- The Para/Ut, A u Arena at of 
the ii north of Kuan ry, p. 7 : (Orel 318 .) 

Billion, x. [Fr.J Million of millions. 

In this ease, however, the combination of fliesy 
terms is i rroneoiis, n« it would designate a million* 
of millions or a billion . — Encyctupa ilia Metro po - 
lila no, Arifhmi lie, p. *17. 

Then* soar on high 
Ten million " 

It'd ion 


7 . 


... , Sparks from thejiit to gem the sahliskv. 

The medicine was prepared according to the hill. Billet, s. [from Fr. bilot.] Log of Wood for the . ,, * . AtMn ** s ' 

—Sir It. L I. strange. ; .. L j n Billman. x. OiH' who Ii^fs it bill or iix. 

I.H them huL under your superiours kill. ore. . 1 . 1 1 } . ■, . 

When doctors first have sign'd tin; bloody hill. b*t us limn calculate, when the bulk of n fagot or 

Hryden. bidet is dilateilaud nril'n-d lot I"* degree oflire.liuvv 
Advertisement. vast a place it must take up. • Sir K. Do/by, Trmlise 

And in despair, their empty p'l to fill, , n the AalurcoJ Innln-s. | 

Set up some foreign monsler in a lull. Hry/lni. Billet. V. tl. 

In Lute. Statement of matters to bo adju- 1. Direct a soldier by a ticket, or note, 


( Mi rrour fur Miigisl rafts, p. 4 - 7 . 

[»Sw. bi.i/ju ; Dull. bii/gc.] Great 


dint fed ; imlictment, 

The fourth tiling very maturely to lie consulted [ 
by the jury. is. what iniluence their finding tin* bill ! 
niny have upon the kingdom - Swift > O t 

JWl of vjrvhatKjr. Negotiable security in j 
form ( f a request from one person ti 
another, desiring bini to pity a sum men- 
tioned therein, either to the writer’s order I 
or to a third person on his account. j 

in* comfortable sentences are bids of i.rrhnngr, j 
at the credit of which we lay our cares down, and J 
receive provisions. Jt uy Taylor, kale ami hirer - ! 
eisis of Holy Li ring. 


All that n bid of 1. echo » fir can do, is to direct 1 c> 1 
whom money is due, or takm up 1111011 credit, in a! 
foreign emmlry, shall Is* paid.- Locke. 


where he is to lodge. 

Bel in* time j go where thou art biPrlnl: 

Away, 1 say. Shakis/uiir, Othello, ii. 3 . 

Quarter soldiers; lodge in general. 

Sunn* thou-ands of the Irish papists wen* in m*vp« 
rul parls billet id upon us.— Milton, Eiconuclnstts, 
eli. x. 

The counl ics fhromrhnul tin* kingdom were so in- 
censed, and flieir alledions poNmifd, that they re- 
fused In sulfer the soldiers to be bJUtid upon tiiem. 
— Lord I'lnrnidou, 

The prercs ami captains of Israel are driven 
manacled thrne/ii the Xs-yryan streets, and bilbfnt 
to I lie seven 1 1 places nf I heir per|N-tlinll servitude. - I 
lli shop Had, I h si met ion of Israil. (Ord -XI S.) 

They reinemheml him i.f charging the kingdom, ■ 
hv billet iny soldiers. Sir If, Ualugh, History of 
the World. 


At the moment of his accession lie | .fames 1 1.1 was 0 , , 

.:i doubt whether the kiir'doiu would peaceably **• lOufTl*. 

Niibmil In his authority. The Kvc'iMoni* K lately 
so powerftil, might vise in arms against him. Me 
might he in great need of Fli nch money and French 
triKips. Me was I heivfnre. during smue days, font cut ' 
to be a s.veopbant and a mendicant, lie humbly 
apologised for daring to call his 1 'a ilia inert t os ether 
without the consent of the French government, lb 

J'TrV'i'i!': 1 ,r7^' >"' ,si ', lv - "*• Y; '*‘ *m.| >11 '.Iniibithiiji'l'slK i', 1'iirr't IM n, p. ItW: 102S. 

jov ovi-r the rreneh bills of t.crhttnye.— Macaulay, 1 ’ _ . 1 , 

History of Kayla ml, eh. iv. _ Billet-doux. x. [I r. billet letter, doux — 


Billow. 8. 

wave. 

Hi dotes sink by decrees, even wlun the wind is 
down that first stirred t hem . -Sir If. Walton. 

But when loud billows lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent mar. 

Indred the galley, like the ancient trireme, g t !!!’. 
rally kept close to Hie shore, and venliurd out of 
sight of land only when the water was unrulllidaicl 
1 he sky serene. But the qualiiies wiiieli made t lei 
sort of shi}> unlit to brave tempests nnd hdbnr 1 
made it |H*eidinrly lit for the purpose of laud'.ug 
soldiera. Macaulay, History of England, cli. xv i. 
Billow, r. it. Move as billows. 

It is to this hour unrerfain whether the squadron 
on tin; I'onl-Neiif made the shadow of resistance, t>r 
did not make I lie shadow : enough, the black broweil 
Alarscillese, and Saint- Alnrceau following them, do 
cross vvilhoiit let; do cross, in sure; hope now of 
Saint -Antoine and tl • rest ; do hidoio on, toward* 
1 lie Tuileries, where* I heir errand hi.— Carlyle, French 
Ji end i, (ion, p. ii. li. iv. cli. vii. 


> Billow-beaten./>a/Y. prrf. Tossetl by billows. 

The violence of the stonn on St. .lolm’s night „ he sitting in his own suliliimsl height, 

threw down the Lit t lenient s over the room where ■ Surveys and weighs the billow-beaten lido 
your Brace's manuscripts are bithtnl, hut did 110 1 Ur Lowering slat isfs, 

more hurt . — In Id r to A rehhisimp Laud, ii. 1\‘J. Jordan, uiruuty and Morality in 1 oetry, 3, It. 

Billet, v. it. IU* tpiarliTril as soMii*rs;. lodjrc. BiMowin ff . part. adj. , sxM'llintr, toss- 

lie hi Ibis in my lodgings; hath three fellow-: mg ulti'f tin* liiaiiniT «t a billow, 
pupils ; all very civil, studious, Ac.- -Hr. J'riihaux The billowing snow, amt violence nf the shovv'r, 

’ * " That from the hills disperse their dreadful stm 

And o'er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 


JYUf of fare.. Kmimmilioii of the dishes at 
an entertainment. | 

It may seem snmi'wlint difficult to make out the 
bids of fare for smue of the 1'ortMiion tinned sujipers. j 
A rb it fh not, ! 

Bill of tailing. Memortindiini signed by ) 
the master of a ship, containing an ae- i 
count of the foods received on board, and 


*t.'| Love- letter. 


swee 

Tvva’s then. Belinda ! if report say true, 

Thy eyes lira! open'd mi a billct-dmix. Pope. 

All this vi lull* X nlciit uie's Day kept court it igpnlty 
May, who safe next him. sli|qiing amorous bildts- 
ilnii.r under the table, tdl the l'"g Iki.vs iwlio are* 


Billowy, adj. Swelling ; turgid ; wavy. 

And whitening down the mossy- tinctur'd 'stream. 
Descends tin; billowy loam. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring, 
Bit ob ate. adj. Sumc us Bilob e«l. Seo 
Bifid. 


naturall.v of a warm coirelitut ion l lN*g:m tube jealous. tu V, With two 1nhi*«s 

and In bark and rage oxecedingi.v. hi mb. Essays of ■ U0 ®!f a ' U,f ‘ . )Vi / 1 ° ■ 1 * , 

Elia, Hi joieiuyx t'jmii the A 1 10 Year * coming of 1 In* stigma is alidad and consists of nl 

. ’ 4 J 1 j eonlliient sf igiiias. — L. Darwin, Fertdu 

a promise to deliver them safely under 1 , . . 

(I'rtnin oxcciitions. :Ellllard S . (purrally plural- 

The charter parly differs from n hid of lading, in lowing extracts singular and 


, it party 

that 1 lie first is for I he 


in the fol- 
adjectiral .) , 

[Fr. hilht rd.] Gann' played with ivory ; 
balls impelled with sticks upon a rectau-j 
gular table. 

liven nose ami cheek, withal, 

Snio'ith as is tlie /»//*’ *• f i”t/-l Kill. II. Joiison. 

XVli'Ml Hie ball oVvs fie stroke "f A hidianLstu'k 
iL is not any action of flu* ball, but Imre* passion. - 

Locka. 

And inulti|i] a v'd wif'li theirs Hie weekly bill. Dryden. Billlcock. jt. [for the author’s view of the 


. fading, 

. nlire* freigld or lading, and 

lliaL both for going and returning; whereas the 
Iatler is only for a part of the freight, or at most 
only for I he voyage one way. Id rs, ( ’yclofmilia. 
JhU, find (more usually) bills, of mortality. 
Account, of the numbers who have died in 
any district. 

So liv’d our sires, ere doctors lenru'd in kill. 


Most, who took in the weekly bids of mortality, 
unde little other use nf them, than to look at the 
foot, how the burials enerenMcd or decreased. — 
( Iran nt. 

II nf sale. 

Advertisement.. Obsolete. 

lie that w»ts up a bid of sale, and proclaims a 
nouwj fhir. and well-built, and well-seated, hath nut 
deceived thee, though it bo neither well-built nor 
well -seated ; localise if it- be entire.* for then to make 
• judgement, lie hnth not d«s*ivwJ thn\-Jeremy 
Htylor, Doctor Dnbi/anHim, 250. (Oni 318.) 

Grant or assignment of chattels per- 
sonal. 

Vul. I. 


history of this word see I*i lli cock, of 
which it is believed to be a variety.] Kind 
of lint. Colluguiul. 

Billing, part. adj. (’aressing after the fashion 
of doves ; caressing ; fondling generally. 
CyMht fain*, fair fylicda is 
|«N)H)UM*tl to her brnllier; 

Ami as dm* Venus’ billing birels, 

80 lovot hey one another. „ , , 

M omcr . Albion's England. 
Still amorous, nnd fond, arid hilling, 

Like l’liilip and Alary on a shilling. 

Sutler, Iludibras. 

GG 


almost two 
Darwin, Fertilisation of 

t/rehatx, eh. i. 

Bimana. x. [badly formed from Latin, bix = 
two, mantis = hfiml ; probably from Fr. 
bimunes.'] In Zoology. Order containing 
man : (its opposed to that of the Quadru - 
mam containing the ni»es, &c.) 

Bimana. an order of Hie class Mammalia, formed 
to receive the genus Homo, man being the only 
animal t lint has two hands and no more ; for all thn 
oile r animals llial hare hands, ns the moukevs. have 
iu reality four hands, U10 lower pair of wiiieli are 
vulgarly called the feet. — JIooi>cr, Medical Dictio- 
nary. 

Bixnanous. adj. Having two bands. 

The comparison which l have drawn between the 
roust ruet mu of the hand and foot, having sliewi 
that the latter is merely calculated for supimrl in 
man, we may stale that he is two-handed and two- 
looted, or Luminous and biped.— Lawrence, Lie. 
lures, p. 1.VJ. (Orel MS.) 

Bin. s. [A.S. bin nr.] Tlace xvhere bread, 
corn, or wine is deposited. 

As when from rooting ill a bin. 

All powder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively magpot sallies out, 

You know iitxu liy lus hazel snout. Swift, 

•J'Jj 
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The moat convenient wav of picking hops, is into a 
long square frame of wood, mllwl a bin.— Mortimer. 
Whether the vintage, yet unkept, 
lla«l relish Hcry-now, 

Or. elbow- deep in sawdust, slept, 

As old as Walerloo; 

Or slow’d (when elassle ("nriniiiic died) 
lit musty bins nnd chandlers, 

Had east upon ils crusty side 
The gloom often MecemliciN. Tennyson, 

Will Waterproof's Lyrical Monologue, 
Binary, ndj. [I’r. binnirc , from hat. binmJ] 
Dual; double ; constituted of two parts. 

a. In Astronomy. Applied to double stars. 

The relative motions of binary stars have proved 
this. When it was discovered that certain of tlm 
double stars arc not optically double, but phy- 
sically double, and move round each other, it was id 
once suspected that their revolutions might Imrcgu- 
b led hyn mutual attraction like that which requ- 
isites the revolutions of planets nnd satellites. The 
requisite measurements having Ism from time to 
time made, the periodic times of sundry Unary 

, stars well! calculated on this assumption; and the 
subsequent performances of their revolutions in the 
predicted |M>riods, have completely verified the as- 
sumption. -- //« rhtrt Spencer, First Principles, 
p. 175. 

b. In Chemistry. Applied to compounds 
consisting r nf two clemcsts ; also to a 
theory which, by treating certaiu combina- 
tions sis simple, looks upon certain com- 
pounds of psirts, themselves compound, as 
binary. 

In the language of Chemistry a binary compound 
is that- resulting from llm union of two elements.— 
JftMjM-r, Mri/icol Hid Inuary. 

Or the supposed combinations of binary coin- 
pounds witli AiMrov/ compounds, tlm must, numerous 
and important class arc salts. Sulphate of soda is 
commonly viewed as a direct combination of sul- 
phuric acid and soda. An oxygen acid is allowed 
to exist in them, and they are purtieuhrl.v distin- 
guished as 1 oxygen-acid ' sails, r.uf an opinion was 
promulgated long ago by Davy, that tlnse salts 
iniulil Is* constituted on the ohm of the binary 
(omiMiiinds, nnd their hydrated acids mi the plan 
of a hydrogen acid*, si view which is supported by 

luimy imiilugics— (Iraham, Menu ills of Clu mistry, 
p. liil. 

c. In Botany mid Zeudoyy. 

The terms which lie has proposed belong, as 1 
have ill vrnly said. In the terminology, not to tlm 
nomenclature, of /oology. In the htler subject, the 
nomenclature (the names of species), I lie binary no- 
incnelafiire c-dalilMicd by Linmciii remains, in ils 
principle, unshaken, simple and siillieimil. The bi- 
nary method or umiiciHatiiro t names by genus and 
species) is t lie most, convenient hitherto employed 
In classification. The number of species in every 
province of .Natural History is •mra-l that we can- 
not. distinguish them and record the distinctions 
without some artifice. The known species of plants, 
for instance, were ten thousand in the time nf Lin* 
n.TUs. ami are now probably sixty t’musand. It 
would he useless to endeav our to frame mid employ 
se pa rale iriines for each of tin si' species. . . , The ar- 
li lice employed is, to mime a specimen by means of 
two tor it might he more) steps of the successive 
division. Thus in Dot any, each of the genera has its 
uiuue.aiid the species are marked by tin* addition of , 
some epithet to tin* name nf the genus. In this • 
manner about 1 .“fin generic names, with a moderate 
r of specific names, wen* found by Liumeus j 
Millicient (n d< sigiinlc with precision all the specie* * 
of vegetables known at his time. And this binary 
met hod of nomenclature Ins been found so conve- 
nient, that it lias been iiidvrsally adopted in every 
other department of the Natural History of orga- 
nised beings. — Whcircll, X arum (Jrganun rcilo va- 
in m, p. 351 , :w»7. 

Binary, s. Constitution of two. 

To make two or a binary , which is the first num- 
ber, add but one unto mw.—Fblhcrbii, AlhcumasfLr, 

p. 

The uniou of the passive and active principle in 
the creation of this niaiernl heaven, is I lie second 
day’s work ■, and the binary denotes tin; nature 
thereof. — Dr. II. More, Coujtrfura Cobalts! ica, 
p. 3k 


Bind. v. a. [A.S. biiidan. J 

1. list'll materially. Bring together ; coil- 
lino ; gird ; fasten by ligiiturr. 

a. Socnro with bunds ; enchain. 

Wilt tlmu play with him as with a bird; or wilt 
thou bind him for thy iiuudcus — Job, xli. 

b. lnwni]i. 

Wlio hath bound the wnf era in a garment ?— Pro- 
verbs, .xjlx. t. 

c . Fusion together. 

Thou slmlt bind this line nf scarlet. thWd in the 
window, which tnou didst let us down Uy.— Joshua, 

Koep my commandments, and live; and my law. 

22V 


M the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy 
• Ungers, write them upon tho table of thine heart.— 
Proverbs, vii. .1, 4. 

Cat her ye together first Hie tares, anil bind them 
in bundles, to bum them.— Matthew, xiii. 20. 
d. Connect closely or inseparably: (with 

uu). 

His life is bound up in tho lad’s life.— Genesis, 
xliv. 80. 

c. Cover ft wound with dressings and ban- 
dages : (with up). 

When lie saw him. he had compassion on him. nnd 
went to him, and bound up his wounds.— Luke, x. 
flb 

Sind a booh. Put it in a cover. 

Was ever hook, containing such vile matter, 

So fiiirly bound)! 

Shake spear, Borneo and Juliet, iii. 2. 

Those who could never rend the grammar, 

When my dear volumes touch the hummer, 

Slav think books Im'sI, as richest bound. Prior. 

Then* is a Imukhindcr of tho name of Lesnft— just 
now occupied, ns 1 learn, in w r riting a poem upon his 
art -w'lio is also talked of as nu nrlisL of respect aide 
skill. They say, however, that he writes licttcr than 
lie binds. So much the worse for Ids little ones, if ho 
Ik* married. -Dibdin, Bibliographical Tuitr, ii. 1 Ul. 

2. Used morally. Oblige. 

a. By stipulation or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or swear an oath to bind his 
soul with a bond, lm shall not break his word.— 
X ninbers, xxx. 2. 

Swear by the solemn oath that binds tho gods. 

Pope. 

b. Bv fluty, law, or kindness. 

Though 1 mu bound to every act- of duly, 

1 am not hound to that all slaves an* free to. 

Shahs {war. Of luf to, iii. 8. 

Duties expressly required in the plain language nf 
Scripture, ought to bind our consciences more than 
those which are but dubiously inferred.— Watts. 

The inference which they drew was that, if an 
English king should, without any law but his own 
pleasure, persecute his subjects for not worshipping 
idols, should lling them to the lions in the Toner, 
should wrap them up in pitched cloth and set them 
on tire 1o ligiil up Saint .Iii lues's hi rk. and should 
go on wit Ii these massacres till whole towns and 
shires were left without one inhabit aid, the sum- 
vurs would still be bound meekly to submit, and to 
l»e torn in pieces nr masted alive without a struggle. 
— Macaulay , History of England, ch. ix. 

Iliad to. Oblige to serve; contract with 
anyone. 

If si ill thou dost retain 
Th" same ill habits, the same lollies loo. 

Still thou art bound fa vice, and still a slave. 

Jh'lfdt it. 

Art thou bound to a wife, seek not to lie loosed.— ' 
1 Corinthians. Xi\. 27. | 

Iliad over. Oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was sluggered with the reports con- 
corning this woman, and would have bound her 
on r to tin* county •anions. Addison, Sp< c/alor. 

Let them fear death, which know lir.u but as a 
punishment sent from hell, whom their conscience 
ace 1 1 sell i of a life wilfully filthy and lambs on r se- 
cretly to condemnation, llishnp Hall. 

Ureal on the bench, great on the saddle, 

That could as well bind o't r us straddle. 

Jin lb r, II ttdibras. 

3. (’online; hinder; restrain: (with in, it* tin 
rest mint be local ; with up, if it relate to 
thought or act). 

You will s* rfinrr, by imagination, bind a bird from 
singing, than from eating or Hying— Itucou. 

In such a dismal place, 

■Where joy ne’er enters, which the sun ne’er cheers, 
Hound ia with darkness, ovrsprend with damps. 

hey den. 

Though passion Im tin* most obvious and gene- 
ral, yet it m not the only cau.se that him Is ;r/j|hn 
understanding, and coniines it, for the time, to 
one object, from which it will not lie taken oil’.— 
Loch; 

The more vve are hound up to an exact narration, 
we want mure file, and lire, to animate and inform 
1 lie story. — Felton. 

i Hinder the flux of the bowels ; make 
costive. 

Rliulxirb hath manifestly in it parts of contrary 
operations: parts that purge, and juirts that bind 
the body. — Bo eon. 

The whey or milk doth loose, the milk doth hind. 
— (I. Herbert. 

Bind. v. n. 

1. Contract its own parts; grow stilF and 
bard. 

If the laud riso full of cIoIn, and if it ia a binding 
land, you must muko it lino by harrowing of it.— 
Mortimer, 

2. Be obligatory. 

Thotto canons or imperial constitutions which 


B I N n; 

have not been roeeivod hero, do not bind.— Sir M. 
Hale. 

Bind. «. Catnchrestic for Bine. 

Thn two l Jest aorta are the whito and the grey 
hhuh, the latter is a largo square hop, and niora 
hardy .—Mortimer. 

Binder, s. 

1. One who binds. 

a. Sheaves. 

Three hinders stood, and took the liandfuls reapt 
From boys Hint gather’d quickly up. 

Chapman, Homer's Iliad. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of whcuL 
in a day, if it stand well.— Mortimer. 

b. Books. 

Some few hours of my residence in the metropolis 
have Urn devoted to an examination of this Ncdur- 
tivw branch of book commerce I hook-binding]. £nd 
yet 1 have not seen— nor am I likely to see — one Mingle 
binder ; either Tlnmvenin or Siuiier.or Itinidel, or 
Leslie. — Dibdin, Bibliographical 'Pour, ii. 412. 

2. Fillet ; shred cut. lo hind with. 

A double cloth, of such length nnd hrqpdth as 
might serve lo encompass tin* fractured memlM*r, 1 
cut from each end to the middle, into three biiuUrs. 

- Wist man. Surgery. 

The temporary hinder, to wliieh J attach the 
greatest im port mice, should now lie applied firmly 
round the abdomen. -Dr.R.Lc, Lectures on Mid- 
wifery, led. 21. 

ii. Astringent. 

Ale is their eat mg and t heir drinking aurely, which 
keeps their bodies clear and soluble, bread is a 
hi, nit ri and. for that, aboledit even in their ale.— 
Ilea union l and Fit tclnr. Scornful Laly. 

Binding, part. adj. Constraining; effective ; 
holding good. 

The promises nnd bargains for truck, lmtwecn a 
Swiss and au Indian, in the woods of America, are 
binding to I huu, though they are perfectly in a 
stale of nature, in reference to one another —Locke. 

The lab* l.i ml Lieutenant had persuaded th" offi- 
cers of the girrisou to swear 1 hat they would m>t- 
Mim iider J.iincnck Mil I hey should receive ;m 
answer to the letter in wliieh their sil u:it n.ii had 
bis*ii explained to Janus. The bishops Ihoiiglil that 
tin* oath was no longer binding.- Macaulay, History 
if Engl, i ml, ell. xvu. 

Hut when these customs, which had bcciiei.ru vied 
and put in writing by the king's order, appeared in 
the form of precise and binding laws, draw n up with 
legal technicality by the riiief Justiciary, licsiw Ins 
error, wavered, and endeavoured to rcccdiv —JM- 
inan. History if Latin Chrisfianily, b. viii. 

Bindlngr- ve rbal ahs. 

1. Bandage. 

Tins beloved young woman began to take oil' ilia 

2. Covering of a Imok. 

They- present "d him with diieis skins of pareli- 
lUiwit.i \eeeding line, slum it Ii and delicate, hound tlm 
one to the other, by a binding that wa% ran* an l 
excellent.— Homo , Ihstni'ji of flic S, ptlhiginl. p. It I. 

il is in its second binding : hut that may be as old 
ns the tiiiu. 1 of ifruiicis i. -Dibdin, Bibliographical 
Tour, ii.fi'Jt. 

Bindweed, s. 

1. Plants of the genera Convolvulus and 
Calystogia. 

This IicmiiI iful plant [liioiiin*a cocci nen] is made 
tin* emblem pl‘ attachment from its entwining ii«- 
lure; which, like llic biiul-icml of nui field*, li.'.ts 
itself to Hie iir-l prop within its n iieli.--/Vu//. i .< 

pineal E III hit ms. 

The bind tends (Convolvulus ai veuKisaud sepim >, 
the grounds* I. and many nlheis, rise, iudejiend- id 
of rain (*r drought, smi or cloud. —Anslul, 1 >>e 
Channel Islands, p. 1,7. 

2. Apjdied to the Cireiea lutetiuna (not i 
twiner). 

It is called or Loliel t’imea liltetiaiUI; in LiulMi 
Knehiint' r'.s Niirlitsiiade, or Hindcirud N’lghlsliadc. 

— (a runic, lb rb, ill, p. :r,Ss cd. nw:t. 

Bine. s. [the. eonneelioii with hind is 
probably less direct than is suggested iu 
the extract. At imy rate the connection 
with the Latin rinaa - vine must be borne in 
numl.j See extract. 

I The term bine or bind is applied lo the winding nr 
twining stem of climbing plants. Thus we •'■P'ld* "• 
tlm hop-bine for Hie shoots or Imps. The womt-hm.i 
designates the honeysuckle in England, while bum- 
wood, bin-wood, or oeinwood. is in Scotland i*l‘l' ,, ^“ 
to ivy. Here? we six? tlm root in tlie precise form or 
the Litli. pin nn. pin-li. to Hviue. - Wedgwood, Da- 
t binary of English Etymology.] 

Blur.#. Same as Bin. 

Like ants when they do spoil the bing of corn. 

Earl tf Surrey, (liic-h.) 

Binnacle, s. See Bittacle. 
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Bln6cnlar. adj. [Lut binus = double, in pairs, 
on t fits eve.] 

1. Having two eves. 

Most animals are binocular, spiders for the most 
part oclonncular, and some Hcnocular.— I/crAtim. 

2. Kmploying both eves nt once. 

Win ‘ii \vi* look lit * «u object with n binocular 
telescope, wo soo it single.— lit id, Inquiry into the 
human Mind, 

In Plu/sinfin/if. (The tin ft 1 of the edition 
from which tilt* following extract is taken 
is 184:3 ; mid the part from which the ex- 
tract is taken is mi addition of the trans- 
lator’s. This, along with the date, is im- 
portant. ; inasmuch as the passage gives 
us the first notices of the* stereoscope, the 
development and confirmation of the doc- 
trine concerning the binocular character of 
our vision, i. e. the fact, of seeing only one 
object when, with two retinas (eyes), we 
have two pictures of the external image.) 

Sonic iinpnrtoiit observations relative In /mmcM/./r 
visinti have In i n | ■■•u ilcil oiil liv Peeress.. i* Wheat - 
slniie.— hr. I! il.’i, Tranx/aHon of Miillt r's Eli no nls 
of Physiology^ 1‘jn.V 

Binomial* tulj. [I /it. bis = twice, (Jr. vofiar - 
law ; forming a hybrid word.] 

1. In Altit bra. See extract. 

The rule which determines the method of derivimr 
1 tu* cxpotictils :in«t f» ii*llu-ifiils I’mm the expnm-nt ol 
llif PiV'eii pie 'id. mid iiiili‘|M'lnlen1l\ r 

nu v p:irt ii-nki Im-wlm ilh."l expm.eiil may liavi 

!lfi| tile/. in' if 111* ni-in ; and the weirs Mill 
imiiiil. wliieli would also nsnll le. out i 

limit iplie:itii*ii by which lln* «»rdu y preis-ss iff i 
volill imi is conducted, is r*il|ei| I) ilrvi-lniHiM'iit nf 

the piiwer New l on tlrsl si^iemshlu'lsiw hv which 

tlic iiinu . Cfii*piii<'iit w as governed. lull did 
lmt give any d ... nisi nil i ■■ ‘‘ it. w! - ■■■ his time 
however, I he I lii'itii'in lias Ins'll siihniiltist t 
mis pr'inf. — 1\ icycbt fin’il ia Mi fm/iulUnmi, Alyibra, 
p. 2 ir». 

2. Same as Binary, in the way of botanical 
and zoological classification. (The bet- 
ter eipiivaleul. would In* binominal ; lmt as 
more than one writer has supported wlmt 
is called the Monomial system, or inc- 
lin'd, i.e. the system of a single priueiple, 
it lias lieeome, or is becoming, current in 
tins somewhat doubt fid sense.) 

To wliieli, Imwi-ver, we may eeply, that Ihe bino- 

mini iiinin neljil lire is i!riii:mih>il fur t\v«» 

reasniis. . iH'eans*. it is I'numicd upon a natural 
truth, wliieii ito say I In* li-isl) it would lie unwise to 
\in]:ile; and. Mvomlly. heeanVe it is convene nt.lMli 
1‘iie s:m|ililie:ili"ii anil analy - is. T. V. \\ othiston. 
On tin l nr : .iti‘in of S/n ru s. rll. \Y. 

Tin- mil i. .u did. at :u.\ r.ite, arise mil «ff :m appa- 
rent ili‘li‘i‘1 in tin' biiin.ni.it pem-ess. f..r the inci>u- 
veiiii-nees wliieli t la y complained of nr* 1 ei 
ai.il, liaMin: f.-lt lln-m practically. they :r vd lo 
sweri) tln-ni away by remodelling the wliol yslem 
nlVesli. Ibiil. i ll. \i. 

Binomial. s. Quantity in Algebra consist- 
ing of two terms connected by the sign i 
or ■ . 

We have hilherlo eonsidcred Ihe binomial series 
ns representing I lie ile\.'|npmeiit only win iv lln- «-.\- 
pmn-iil m is a p'isilive inten-r. and the demons! rat ion 
di ri\ed from !ln> projii-i-la-s el* emuhinalioiis ; and 
1 1lf continued multiplication iff different binomial* 

• videnlly pi-iiiv-edsuii that li)])iA\icsi&.-- Encych pie- 
din Mi tropolifinia, .thy bra, p. -JTii. 

Blnutonoua. tnfj. [Lat .binus dollhle, tonus 
lone.] (’(insisting of two tones. 

Tin- imle of iln> l.esser Pelt.\ehai»s is truly simple, 
hut jileasimr lor the concniuiluiil. lM-iiitr the lirst 
liarli'nnrer iff spring. During Ihe breeding season 
lln-ie fiin"ti>iiiins ery is incessant. and Inis enusi-da 
variety nf similes. -Montana, Omit! doyiraf Vic- 
t'lnmry. 

Biographer. s. [( J r.* ting = life, yptym « write.] 
Writer of Jives ; rehiter, not of the history 
of nations, lmt of tlu? actions of particular 
persons. 

Our (! rub-street bioijrnphcrs watch for the dentil 
of ii great man, like so inmiy undertakers, on imr- 
1 »"M- to make a penny of him. Addison, Freeholder. 

The biographer of Ilorue Tooke, lifter uoino pre- 
linle about the sword-eutler of Athens, mul the 
fuller of Arpinum, reluctantly admits that his hero 
was the son of a poulterer in Chenpaidiv- fl”. Cooke, 
History if Party, vol. iii. eh. viii. 

He [Montesquieu] knew what no historian before 
him hull even suspected, that, in the great mnreli of 
human Rthira. iiuiividiinl peculiarities count for no- 
thing: aud that, therefore, the liutorbui luu no busl 


ness with them, but should leave them to the bio- 
grapher, to whose lirovinen they properly belong.--- 
Jhirkle, History t\j Civilisation in England, vol. i. 
eh. xiii. 

iovr&pblc. ttdj. Relating to B i o g r a n h y . 

Amid these insipid Hoods of temlresse, sensiliilitV-, 
and so fort h, vapid, like loim-deeantisl siii:i1Mmst, 

many n curious biographic tract mines to lifrlit 

J/orKetliiiK or couijiicriiifi tlio s|K*eirs of namw-a Hint 
such a business, on the first iiiiiiouucciiieril of it, 
may oci-nsion. and in ninny of the details of il can- 
not Is' ciiiilirmed, the biographic render will find 
this well worth Imtkiim into. ... Truly of all lln- 
womli-rful illustrious ts-rsons that come to view in 
the biographic part of these six-aiul-lweiity volumes, 
it is a question whether I his old l.tuiirres cutler is 
not tin* worthiest. -Carlyle, Essays, Hub rot. 

Slogriphioal. tulj. Same as Biographic. 

II is impossihlo that soliloouii-s of such prolixity, 
and designed to include uiueli historical mid even 
biographical matter, should everywhere sustain a 
proper decree of spirit, pathos, ami interest. T. 
H'orfnn, History of English Ibn tru, iii. 200. 

A n'wxl deal of information, wliieli it was not iiom- 
ailile to introduce into this preliminary part of my 
Work, will lie found in Ihe.biographiad notes which, 
here and there, accompany lln* H.rrc>i>oinl<‘iicc.— 
Ki whir, iSfate Vape rs,Ax. t Historical Introilurtiou , 
p. iliii. 

Bloirrapbj. s. Personal history of indi- 
viduals. 

.n writing the lives of men. which is called 
biography, some authors place every ‘ ‘ . in llu 
4 . . der id lime when it occurred, - II atts. 

This, then, was tlu- lirst great imrit of .Monti 
rpli'-u. that licelli-oted a complete sepanitiou In Iwn 
biography mul history, mid taught historians 
s! mly. not 1 lie peculiarities of individual eliaraeti 
but ihe general aspect or the .vieiety m wliieli tl,. 
)H'eulim-it iesapp*-nred— Hackle, History of Civilisa- 
tion in England, vol. i. eh. xiii. , 

Biologic, ((tlj. Ilclating to Biology. i 
The interpretation of structure, as exliilnlnl in 
individual organisms and suecessjous of orsmiii'.m^ , 
i> aided l»y twy subsidiary divisions of b “logic j 
inquiry, muued Comparative \natomy ipispi-ily 
coiupanitive morphology) and Comp ive I'mliry- \ 
oloL'y. -Hi lin rt E/n hci r, First Fr* \s, lli ih yg, | 
eh. vii. | 

Biological, tulj. Same as Biologic. 

While, mi the one hand, tin re is im bodagienl ur 
historical evidence of this great depletion, m* of the j 
iveent m- | in ra l mu of the islands ti-oiu the main laud, j 
or from taeli oilier: so. on the otln-rhaud.istlniv 
ii'.L'i-olot-icali-v idem-eof n-eeni subsidence.— Aushd, j 
Tlu Ch.inml Jsl inds,\i.Zo7i. ; 

Biology, s. [(Jr. life, Ao>oc-- word, ! 
doctrine, description.] IincMigntion ol'thc| 

phenomena of life. i 

Tin- woixl I'hysinlugy, li.v wliieli they have most 
commonly h.-eii ileserihed. means tin* N iein-e of Na- 
ture; and lliou-li it would In- easy to rxiilmn. Ii.- 
reference to hist. >rv. the train of Hu-udil hy wliieli 
111.- word was latterly reslneted to laving Nature, 
it is plain llial the name is. ety iii.il.ideally speak- 
ini'. hsisc mul iiuprojii-r. The lerni tiiology, which 
means exactly w hat vve wish In express, Hu* Science 
of J.ili\ has often Is-cn used, ami has of late lieeonu- 
lmt um-oiiimon amonir rood writers. I shall there- 
fore vi'iiluii- to employ it, in most eases, nit her than 
the word Physiology,— H7n in It, History if Frit u- 
tnir /•/. as, ii. 170. 

There is, indeed, mint In-r mode of gronpiiiL' tin* 
facts of tiiology, with which all an- familiar. \c- ‘ 
eordimr as they an- facts of animal o|- vegetal life, 

1 1 icy may lie classed under the heads of /oology and 
Botany. Hut this division, thoudi convenient and 
indeed neec-.smy for pnn-tirnl purjioses, is one tint 
does not bi-sv coins -rn iis. LValim; with orcame i 
structures and funetinns in eonnexiou with tlu-ir! 
causes, eomlllions. cone. mutants, nml ei.iiscqui-uccs. 

J Union y emiiinl divide itself into nnimal-/./e > or/i/ ami 
vegetiii'/mi/o.///; since the Mime fundamental classes 
of pln-uoiiieiia arc common tn Wh. — Jhrln et 
Fjiciui r. First Pri neighs, JSiology, eh. vii. 

Bipartite, r. a. Divide intotwu; cause to 
fall into two divNions. Jhttr. , 

These arc the principles) of motion wherein dex- 
tmlitv I'unsists.andare bifiartdnl within aud with- 
out tin- crany.- A'/#’ 1\ Itrvirnc, Vulgar Er roars, |». 
1st*. (Opl .MS.) 

Bipartite, tulj. [ I .at. bis - - 1 wiec, purtiur - 
iil\ iilc.] Httviug two correspondent parts ? 
divided into two. 

That's a remarkable Instance in SciiihtIiih. of a 
monster Imrii at l-’m mans with two hearts, and two 
heads ; the diversity of whose nufwtites, iK'reeptioiis, 
and affections, trstdied Ihut it had two souls within 
that bifHtrlitc linliituticiti. — Lilancillc, FriwisU-nce 
of Souls, cli. ii. 

Ilis [Alcxnndcr’sl empire was bipartite into Asia 
and Syria.- Gregory, Posthuma, p. 15U. 

(For nnot her example ree Hifid.) 

Btpartition. [L.Lat. bipartitio , -oni«.] 
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Act of dividing into two, or of making 
two corrtspomling parts. 

Aln>ndy in the Lampreys, the (lmt slaw* of tills Id- 
partition may bo aei'ii, and the next slaire in tl.n 
Sharks aud Itavs.— Uivtn, Anatomy of Vertebrates, 
- 170 . 

Biped, tulj . Two-footed. See, for extract, 

Bimanous. 

Biped, s. [Lat. bijm ; from bis --= twice, pts, 
pedis -- foot.] Animal with two feet. 

No serpent, or (Mies oviparous, have any stones nt 
nil; neither hi put nor mindniped oviparous have 
any i-xtci-ioui-ly.— Sir T. ilrmntr. Vulgar Erronrs. 

I allude to ihe class Aves, chanu-tcrised as accu- 
rately, ns tirielly, by the mime of ‘ feathered bipuls :* 
blinds, hceaiisi- the anterior mi-iiilH-rs are exclusively 
organised for Hiirlit ; f'-athi-ml, Im-chuso ihu Issly 
which is to sum- in air must Im- liirlitly clad, and yd 
warmly clad, Ac.- Oinn, lectures on the Coin pa- 
rol in- Anatomy of I V rti brute Animals, iutrod. h-et. 

Animal was by ilu>iii considered a genus; and man 
and brute co-ordinate species under that genus; 
biped would not have Iws-n admit led to Ik) a genus 
with n-leii-im* loiiiau, lmt a proprimu or ai-cideifli 
only. It was requisito, according to their theory, 
that genus and species should tie of the essence of 
the subject. Anmml was of the essence or man ; 
Input was not. Ami in cvi ry elr.ssi (ieat ion they con- 
idi-n-d some one class as til" lowest or inlima 
S||| . . *,—Mal, Sigt. 1,1 if Logic. i:;.% 

Blpcnnated. ttdj, | Lai. bi/nnnntnis -- two- 
wingctl.J lla\ir.g two wings. 

Ail Sipmiichd insects have puLcs joined to 1 im 
body.- th chain. 

Biquadratic, udj. Belutilig to tlio fourth 
power in algebra. 

Thus n bqn.olr.iFik equation may tic formed, 
..-liy lln- point h st.ud lie found, and lliciieellm 
point I >, whose liM.'iucc from A is t >»// e as the ec- 
centricity ol lln- •*:» rib's i u-int lo half its axis.— 
Philosophic it Trautoictinus. liii, r.iis. 

Blrcb. s. [A.S. bit <\ j 'free of genus Bctula. 

On the m-f-u slopu 
Of a romantic dadc we sale us down, 

Amid the tiai'nuce of tin- yellow bro-iin, 

While o’er nr In-a. .-ej mg lurch tree stream'd 
Its In aiit-li ig like a fountain shower. 

IVilsoii, 1st c of Palms. 

Bircben. ttdj. Made of birch. 

By this hand, I'll cry lu-noms iii't.A/Vrfcji brooms. 
liiaumont anil Fbtrlnr, Loyal Subjtcf. 

Ills beaver'd brow a hi rein ii g-irland bi-ill's. Pope. 

Bird. s. [A.S. bird, «»r la id ■--- chicken.] 
(Icncral term fur ihe fcalhcrcd kind; fowl: 
{Jittrl is colloquially iM'd for the larger, 
aud bird for the smaller, kind of featherei' 
aniniaN). 

[A.S. brut, tin? young r.f birds; tanas brid, an eagle's 
vonne; brut, a bfimd or han h ..f young. \N" 
liml the use .iflheword m i his erigii.ul sens.- as lulu 
as Hial.espeare. 

• Being Ji-d liy ns vi.ii used us mi, 

As that i.iiki id !e troll the cuckoo's bird 
I'm 111 the sparrow.* til. I\.v. se. I.) 

The proper i|«-siLiiali..ii of the leathered civsdi.ni 
is in K. fart, wliieli m ioiitm' of tunc was specially 
applied lo tin- gallinaceous iribe as the most mi- 
poi-liinl Kind ol lurd for domestic in>, and it was 
perhaps llu-. appropriation of the word which h d 
to I he adopi ii.ii ■ >1 ih>- name of tlm young niiiui.il 
as the gciii-i.il ilcsii'iiatioii of the nice. A simi- 
lar transfer of nu ailing has taken jilaen in ... l-'r. 
pon h , a gallinaceous turd; H. f mnttcy , Troni Lat. 

pull ns, t lie young of an animal,- llidyivood, Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology, \ 

The poor vvn-n, 

The most diminulivo of birds, w ill tight, 
llei* young ones in ln-r nest, against the owl. 

Shakisptar, Macbeth, ivq 2. 
lienee men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds iff mr and monsters ol the main. Hryih n. 

Then- arc smite birds that are inhabitants vif tin) 
water, whose blood is cold ns fishes', and their ilesh 
is mi like in taste, that tin: Mirupuluua are allowed 
them on lisli days. Locke. 

Bird. r. n. Catch birds. 

I do invite you to-morrow morning to myhou.se, 
to breakfast ; alter we’ll whir ding together.— A/mAt- 
spt or. Mi rry fVints of IViudsur, iii. ;i. 

Bfirdbolt. s. 

1. Arrow, having si hall of wood at the end 
of it, and sometimes an iron point pro- 
jecting before the ball, formerly used lor 
shooting at birds. 

To Im- generous and of free di$|>nsitii>ii, is to take 
those things for birdhotts, that you deem camion 
bulletH .- -Shuki sjna r. Twelfth Eight, i. 3. 

As when you descry 
A shinjirith nil her sail contends to fly 
Out ofrne narrow Thames with winds unapt, 

Now crosscth here, now tlicre.'tlien this wayjmpt, 
And then hath one point reached, then alter! alt, 
And to another crooktsl reach doth full 
itiJ7 



ter} bird 

Of half ii hinlholt'x shoot, keeping more coil 
Than if she danc'd ui>on the wean's toil. 

Hero and Ijeander. 

2. Same as Burbot. 

Birdcage, .v. K ndos lire made of wire or 

wicker with interstitial spaces, ami used for 
the confinement of birds. 

Birdragts Inuglit him tin 1 pully.and tops tho cen- 
trifugal riw. -Arbuthnot and Po/w. 

Birdcatcher. s. One who nuikcs it his em- 
ployment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered inton miserable ex post illation 
with :i tdrdea/rlu r. that had taken her in his net.— 
Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Birder. .v. Birdcatcher. Obsolete. 

Tlien* is made of the sinutli harkeof this tree or 
shrub « holly) birdlime, which the birders and ennn- 
trie men do care to tnke binis with.— (Scrard, 115.’». 
(Uni MS.) 

Birdcye, or Birdseye, s. or adj. View of 
anything below from a great height: (in 
which case it is seen as a portion of the 
earth’s surface would he been by r bird 
high in the air). 

Viewing fnnn the 1‘istah of his pulpit the free, j 

nil. happy, flourishing. ami glorious state of 

mice, ns in n hint-rye Iniidsmis* of a promised 
land, he | Dr. Price | breaks out. into the following 
rapture.— Burke, Ihjlections on the French Reta- 
in Him 

Birdeyed. adj. Having, sis it were, the eye 
of a bird ; quick. 

'Sind, ’tisthe hone-shirt nut o' the brown study.— 
Rather the bird-eyd stroke, sir. -U. Jonsan, Cyn- 
thin's Revels. 

Birdjraser. s. Contemptuous term for Au- 
gtl r. It het orient. 

As touching the hirdyntzerx, he himself lieintr ft 
hiydyazt r, dot h Hat l.v skurne 1 hem, that is t n say, even 
his ownc profession. Tnivncsse of the Christian 
lit fifi i< n, fOrd MS.) 

Acciiw Xnviiis, the great binlyazrr of Rome. did 
eut asunder a whetstone with a razor. in the pre- 
sence of kirn? Taraquimv - 1 hid. Mil. (Orel MS.) 

Birding-ptece. s. Fowling-piece; gun to 
shoot, birds with. Obsolete. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. --There* they al- 
ways use to nischnnre their hinling-pitrtx: erei-|- 
into tin kiln hole.— Shakexpoir, Merry Wires if 
Windsor, iv. i!. 

Birdlike. <uj. Resembling a bird. 

Pur when I see how they do mount on high, 
AVnving their outstretch'd wings at liberty; 

Then do I think how lord dike in a rain* 

My life I lead, and irrief ran never siu'". 

.Xiccnts, Mirrmtrjor Magistrates. p. BT»?., 

A rich store of classical knowledge a sense of the ( 
lMsnitirul, almost vcivimr on the etfeminate a facile ! 
power of luehsly. varyimr from the solemn stops nf 
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hath moved tho people in the north parte (where it 
aboundeth) to call it binVs-eyue.— Uerartlr, Herbal!, 
)>. 784: ctL 1633. 

Birdafoot. s. Element in the name birds- 
foot trefoil (Oniitliopus jierpiisilhis ; the 
former of these words Mug from the Hr. 
vpv iv, flovit'-vi; - bird, tind n-mV - foot). 

I nm folly pcrsuadis! dial I his is no other ttinn this 
hinls-foot trefoil. — Ray, CorrespOHiteure, Letter of 
hr. Pluhenet, p. 2IS. 

Birdaneat. s. Orchidaceous plant so called 
(Noottia Nidus-avis; where nidus = nest, 
am ~ bird). 

I made numerous observations on this, the birdx- 
vest orchis, hut they are not worth giving, as tho 
notion nud the struetun* of every part are almost 
identically the same as in Listrra ovntn. This un- 
nntuml, Hickly-lookiug plnui has generally Is-eu 
hii|>jiohisI to lie parasitic on the roots of the trim's 
under the shade of which it lives; but, according to 
Irmieli, this certainly is not thn ease. — C. Darwin , 
Fertilisation of Orchids, eh. iv. 

Birdwitted. udj. Incapable of sustained 
attention; changing from one subject to 
another. 

if a child lm bird-wit fctl, thill la. hath not. tho 
faculty of attention, the uiatheiuntieks givetli a n*- 
medy theri'Uiito.— llocon. Works, i. ltd. (Ord MS.) 

Blrk. s. Birch. Scottish or provincial, used 
in English rlivtoricalh/. 

Now is done thy long day’s work; 

Fold thy palms tcross thy breast. 

Fold thine HrniN. turn to thy iv*t. 

Let them rave. 

Shadows of the silver hirk 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 

Let tin Tennyson, A Id rye. 

slrken. v. o. Whip, or chastise, with birch ! 
ro<ls. Rare. 

They ran up and down like furi'-s, and birkrnnl 
those whom they met with, from the rump to the 
crown of the head. Christian R> Ho ion's Ap/ntd 
to the Jhir if Reason, p. 1U. (( >rd .MS.) 

Birmingham, s. and udj. See Hrumma- 
gem. Rare. 

Birmingham had not been thought of sufficient 
importance to return a member to Oliver’s Parlia- 
nient. Yet the uia tin Dictum* of llirniitiirliiiiri wen. 1 
already n busy and thriving race. They boasted lliat 
their hardware was biddy esteemed, not imbed as 
now.at Pekin and Lima. at Itokliaraiinil Tiudiuefoo. 
hut. in liondon. and even as tar oil* as In land. They 
had acquired a less honourable renown as coiners of 
had money. In allusion to their spurious grouts, 
Home Tory wit had lived on demagogues, who hypo- 
critically nlKs-tcd i .. -i I against Popery, the nick name 
"if JUrmiii gh ams.—Maeaulu y, History if England, 
eh. i 

Birth, x. [A.S. bior]i. ] 
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That Ihir Syrian shepherdess, 
Who. Bfter years of barren mw, 

1 ‘ ”y favour'd Joseph Imro 


The liigtily 

To him that serv’d for her liefom . 

And at her next birth, much like thee, 

Through pangs lied to felicity. Milton, Epitaph 
the Marchioness if Winchester, 

Birthday, s. 
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the oriflin to a birdiikr flutter of airy sound — the ■ !• Act of COUlillg into life. 


glorious faculty of poetic hope, exerted on human 
prospects, and presenting its results with the vivid- 
ness of prophecy ; a power of imaginative reasoning 
which peopled the nearer ground of emit cniplnt ion 
with thoughts . . . ‘gorgeous us the sun at mid- 
summer.’ endowed the author of ’The Ancient 
Mariner.’ and 'Christabel.*— Taffonrd, Memoirs of 
C. Lamb. 

Birdlime, x. Glutinous substance spread 
upon 1 wigs, hv which tho birds that light 
upon them arc oiitatiglcd. 

Molly is of m» viscous a juice, ns they mnko bird- 
Ihne of the Imrk of it.— Baron, S’atund and Experi- 
mental History. 

Not birdlime, or [dean pitch produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. Dry Jen. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
hernusc they prey upon Hies which they catch witli 
their tongue, have a couple of hags filled with a vis- 
cous humour, as if it were a natural birdlime, or 
liquid glue.- -Grew. 

Birdiimed. adj. Spread to ensnare: (used 

Jiynralioity). 

1 love not those * viscosa Iswietleia,’ those bird- 
limed kindnesses which Pliny »|Hiiks of.- Howell, 
Lrttrys, i. ft, 18. 

Birdman. s. Bird catcher. Obsolete. 

As a fowler wiih (tending his net, a blackbird nskisl 
him what 1m was doing; why, says he. I nm lnviug 
tho foundations of a city ; and ho the birdman drew 
out of sight.— Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Bfrdseye. s. or adj. Same as Bird eye. 

Birdseyae. s. Flower so called ; mealy prim- 
rose ; birdscye primula (Primula farinosa). 
lUire , . 


Hut thou nrt fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee gnat. 

ShokiSflenr. Kiny John, hi. 1. 
In Spain, our springs like old men's children be, 
Decay'd and wither'd from their in fancy; 

Xu kindly showers fall on our barren earth, 

To hatch t he seasons in a t imely birth. Dryden. 

2. Extraction ; lineage. 

Most virtuous virgin, horn of heavenly birth. 

iS/n nsi r , Fii< rb Queen, 
All I ruth I shall relate: m»r lirsl can 1 
Myself to Is: of Ui’ecian. birth deny. 

Sir J. Th'nharu. i 

3. Hank inherited by descent. ! 

He just in all you say, and all you do; 

Whatever )>c y nr birth, \ on’rc sure to bo 
A i»ccr of the lirst magnitude to me. Dry len, 

4. Condition or circmnsttmccs in which anyj 
xnun is horn. 

High in bis c-luiriot then Tlalcsus came, 

A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden, 

5. Thing born; production: (used of vege- 
tables as well as animals). 

The people fear me; for they do observe 
Uufulhor’a heirs and loatldv births or nature. 

Shakis/MUir, Henry IV. Dart tf, iv, A. 
Tlmt poets are far rarer births than kings. 

Your noblest father prnv’d. Ji. Junsnn , Eyigram. 
Who of themselves 

Abhor to join : and by imprudence mix’d. 

Produce prodigious births of liody or mind. 

Milton , Paradise hist, xl, 680. 
The valllos smile, and with their flow’ry fheo, 

And w.eulthy births, confuss the flood's cmliraco. 

Sir R. Jilackmore. 
Others hatch thnir eggs, and lend tlw birth till it 
is able to shift for itself.— Addison, 


I» the middle of every small flower appeareth a . «... „ , 

little yellow spot, resembling thceyeora bird, wliich 0. Act of bringing forth. 
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Day on which anyone is born. 

Orient light 

Exhaling first fnnn darkness, they beheld 
Birthday of heaven and earth. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vij. ilk 

2. Anniversary of the day on which unyone 
was born. 

This is my birthday ; as I bis very day 
Was Cassius bom. RhakisjM-iir , Julius Casar, v. 1, 
Your country damn 

Whose deaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 1 

The king’s health being called fur after tlift, a 
notable dispute arose lielwcen tho Twelfth of Au- 
gust (a /minus old Whig gentlewoman) uiut tl lL . 
Twenty-third of April (a new-fangled ]»dv of the 
Tory stamp), ns to which of them should have the 
honour to propose it. August grew hut upon \} M 
matter, nlllrmiiig time out of mind the prescript no 
right to have lain with her, till her rival had hn*e/v 
Niipjdniited her; whom she represented ns lildi. 
better than a kept mislress, who went about in line 
clothes, while nIio (the legitimate birthday) Imd 
HcsirceJy a nig. Ac. hunt). Essays of Elia, Rejoicings 
upon the Seio Year's coining of Ayr. 

Birthdom. s. Domain, country, repose, or 
anything to which one is born. Rare. 

Let us rather 

Hold fust the mortal sword; and, like good men, 
Bestride our downfall'n birthdom. 

Shakesfiear, Maetnth, iv. .1 

Birthnight. s. [in the first of the following 
examples two words, in the second a true 
compound.] 

1. Night on Mliich anyone is born. 

Tl cnrigclirk song in* Helhlehem field. 

On thy birth night, \\u\[ sung I lie Saviour horn. 

Milton, Paradise Reyn i mil, iv. .“O.I. 

2. Evening and night of a birthday ; time at. 
which the festivities of a birthday come lo 
a climax : (used in the following extract ud- 
jectivrlg, or ns the element of a compound). 

A youth moo* glittering than a birthnigld beau. 

Birthplace. *. Flace where anyone is bor 

My birth /dure halt 1 J, and my love’s upon 
This enemy’s town. Shakcs/mir, Cor ml. tints, ; v. ). 

A degree of stupidity lies oud i*ven what «c h:i\c 
been eluirgcd with, upon the scow of our birth/it.i.e 
and climate. Swiff. 

Birthright, .v. Rights and privileges to 
which a man is hdhi; right of the tirslhoni. 

Thy IflfKsI and virtue 

Contend foreni]>in‘ in tins*, and thy gissliwss 
Shares w it h 1 hv birth right. 

Shah spear, AH's wit! that end's unfl. i. 1. 

Thou hast Ihswi Ibuiid 

By merit, more than birthright. Son of ( 5ml. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. .tn\ 

To say Hint liberty and properly are the hide- 
right of tho English mil ion. but that if a prim* 
invades them b.v illegal nielliods, \ve mud upon m 
pivtcncc Whist, is to euiiloiiud go'crriMcnts. Adm- 
s»u. 

The pnrtiwuiN of I he House of Aie-trifV dwi-lt "ii 
the siH'ivdiicss of treaties; tin* parlivin-. of J-'i 
on the saemiuess of birthright .- Macaulay, liato 
of England, oh. xxii' 

Birthsong. s. Song sung at the nativity nf 
a person. Rare. 

All host nr heavenly quirislers do ring 
A joyfull birth-song to licaven’s late-horn kine. 

Fitzyejfrey, Bliss, l Birthday, p. ki: Mil. 

Blrthstranffled. part. pref. Stnmgled, or 
sufibc.Tt.ed, in Mug t)orii. Rhetorical. 

Finger of births! ranyhd baiie. 

Ditch delivered by u drab. , , , 

Shakes/nuir, Macbeth, iv. 1. 

Birthwort. x. Aristolochia Clemtititis (a 
plant once believed to he useful in obstetric: 
medicine). 

The second aristohs'hlk*, or birthwort, is taken to 
ho tho uiHle,aud halh a root as tliieke its a g""‘l 
bfiHton or Htaffe.gniwlng longwise to the leiigLli cr 
foil re lingers.— Philemon Holland, Translation of 
Pliny, iii. m\. 

Blocult. s. [Fr. biscuit ~ twice coohed; the 
German, in like manner, being ^cne/wA, 
and the Dtinish trebak two bakings.] t 

1 . Kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried 
to sea : (baked for long voyages four times). 

TJw biscuit obo in the slupx, wpeciaUy ui tlu) 
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Spanish enlJu-H. was grown hoary ami unwholesome. 
- booths, History off hr Turk*. 

M.iiiv Imve been cured or dropsies by abstinence 
from drinks, eating dry biscuit, which rival es no 
thirst, ninl strong frictions four nr live times a day. 
— Arbiifliuot , tin flic Mature amt Chnicenf Aliments. 

As well might a mail distinguish objects tlimiiirli 
a prism, that presents nothing but. a variety of co- 
lours to tin 1 eve, or a maid pining in the gns-n sick- 
ness prefer a biscuit loaeinder. - dokhmith , Essays, 
i:’>. 

The country, many miles round, was swept bare 
by these detachments, mid a emi-ddi ralde <firuil ily 
of cattle mid fodder was eolleeti'd within tin 1 walls. 
There was also a large st ock of biscuit imported from 
France. Macaulay, History of Euyland, eh. xvii. 

2. Kiutl of porcelain. 

About ten years since a particular kind of porcelain 
was invented lit the | sit lories, known as Statuvry, 
i*iiriaii,or Carrara biscuit, of which very beaut ifiii 
•tilt tic ties and other objects haw been, and are, 
iiianiil'Mel ured. Cabtloyue of Spi ci incus in flic A u- 
fional Exhibition. 

Bise. s. f N. Fr. hi sc north wind.] Parch- 
ing wind from the north. ( /bauble. 

Fro londe wnren he Istte a mile, 

Nr were neiiere hut ane hvrile, 

That it ne higan a wind (o rise 
Out of the north, men cnllelh V.ise, 

And drof hem inti! Kngeland. llarclock the Dane. 

Bisect, r. a. Divide into tw«> cc|iisil psirf *«. 

The ralionnl hori/oii hisccftlh the glolie into two 
equal iwirt*. Sir T. Hroivuc, Valour Ermurs. 

Areliimedes lirst employed puiyinuis of six soli’s ; 
then, hy bisect i ay each, lie nlitaineil two others of 
twelve, then of twenty-four, forty-eight, and lastly 
of ninety-six. — Encyclopedia Metropolitan,!. 

[In some of the older works the s is 
doubled in the derivatives, though kept 
single in I lie simpler form : e.jj. in Rees’s 
CyelopH'diii we find bisscction, hilt bisect.] 

Biserial. at/j. In :t dmihle series. 

In a few Fishes these folds are fiirt herrompliented 
hy secondary processes. 'I'lie Sturgeon presents the I 
radiat'd type of I In* olfactory organ with s'-emdarv j 
folds, bui. like the I'olyptcrus and Lcpido«ieus.r:i< h 
nasal sue has a double aperture; the l.epul<>siivn 
liasun elnii'.ided nasal snc. w it h Ihe his, rialnmmrv- 
incut of pituitary folds, and with two apertures upon 
the under part of the thick upper lip, hut neither of 
these romiiiunicale with llu* mouth.- Uir, a, Ana- 
tomy of l’i rfi brtitts. 

BIbcxouh. ntlj. Of two sexe«. Hare. 

Thus may we also concede that hares haie Wn 
ofliolh se.\es, and some have ocularly continued it ■ 
hut that the whole species or kind should he ///.*. c- 
on* we cannot iilllrnic, who lime found Ihe parts of 
male mid female respectively distinct and single in 
any wherein we have enquired. -Sir T. Urmnic, 
Vntyar Ermurs, p. I 111. (Ord MS.) 

Bishop, .v. [A.S. bisecup ; from Lat. cpi- 

xciiptis, (Jr. t.Ti'TKoTrm; - overseer, from i;rl 
-Oil, rrsniriai see, look.] OlU* of tin* head 
order of tho clergy. * 

\ bishop is ail overseer, or suiierinlemlaiit of 
religious matters in the Christian eliurch. Aylifle, 
I’nrrryon Juris t'ounuivi. 

Their /ealous superstition thinks, nr pretends, Ihoy 
ermuot do ‘ Jod a urea ter service than to destrnv the 
primitive, npostolical. nml anciently universal g.j- 
vernme,it of I lie church hy bishops.— Kiny f 'barbs. 

In ense a bishop should commit treason iiml felon v. 
nml forfeit his estate with his life, flic lands of his 
bishopriek remains still in Ihe «>|nn*ch. South. 

On the word bishop, in Fiviieh /‘vcqiic, I would 
observe, that there is no natural connexion between 
till 1 Micissl ollhv and the letters orsound; I’oreveqvie 
and bishop aignily tin* same other. I h'Hiirli tin-re is 
not one letter alike in them.- Watts, Loire. 

[jiishnp. l,at, cpiscopus, from t ir. rn-io ko.uk. :m overseer, 
overlooker. When complied with Fr. t'l'cy,: , it 
adonis u reninrkalile proof how utterly m, lil.e the 
'•iiincdinlr descendants of the same vvorl in diUrrrut 
lamrungrs may lwronie. Episcopns ; If. n scorn, Fr. 
irrsinw, ti'ctjuc . — Wat y wood, Dictionary of Ely mo - 
*¥///■] f ' 

Biah op. s. [?] Mixture of burnt vvitir, oranges, 
lemons, ami sugar. Colloiptial. 

Uoine, liny my Hun oranges, sauee for your veal : 
And, eharmmg when squeezed in a pot o'r brown ale: 
aV ' w ' t * 1 au Kar and wine in a enrr, 

lhey II uiako a uweet bishop when gentlefolks sup. 

Bbbop. r. a . Confirm; admit solemnly 

into the church. Obsolete. 

They arc proplnine, imim-feet. oh I too bad, 

To Ik? counted children of piudry, 

Except confirm’d and bishopiml hy this*. 

. lkmne, Poems, n. 172. 

Bunopdom. g. Condition of u bishop, liarc. 

.. i would persuade us that tho HueeesNion and 

throi^h aU ”* * Wl * 1 u,M i Uei,tiolul,J l 


BISS BITC Jil- 

Biaboping. verbal (tbs. [llu* verb bishop is! Hint harm can your hissmi crmypeetuitieK gleuu 
iirolmblr tht> commoner Ibrni, i-nablinj? ns to „ " r 1 ,i i. 
say that the • horse was hUh or that a . * nth 5 

dculor was pi veil to hi simp his horses; in ' 
the extract, however, which oil her supplier 1 
or supgesls tlu* derivation, the word is a 
noun.] See extract. 7V clinical. 

Hishopiny. in hoi’se-dealing. i.s a term pmlmhly de- 
rived from Hishop, tiie name of :i hoise-tli ;iler. :md 
denoting a trick of the dealers in lior.es for mating 
them appear younger timn they are, with a view of 
imposing on the purchaser. Tliisisdoiu- by eveavat- 
ing the corner loot hiifllieineivirs wit h:i sit clgnwr 
or tile, nnd alterwnrils hlackenimr tlieeavilv wit ha 
hot iron. This mark, or excavation, is denied by 
many the criterion of age, and that the horse is 
voting while this is preterved.- lit i s, t’yclopmlia, '. 
in voe. 

Bfohopllke. atfj. IVluiiging to, orWoiniup, | 
a bishop. 

lie hath nothing directly to prow tint lYlerdid ; 
excel tlie other apostles in InshophSu authority. - j 
Falkc, lb fenfire, p. l!U). ; 

Bisboply .at]. SSamt* us Ui sliopliko. Ob- • 
softie. 


sot* cxtrnct.J ■ hcap-ycn r ; year in which 
lltcdtiy, arisinp from hix odd hours in (‘uch 
)«*:ir, i-i intcrciihitcd. 

Tic year of the sun ennaisteth of tlinsj hundred 
mnl ‘-iv'y-live days and six hours, wanting eleven 
minutis*: which ‘six hours omitted, will, in time, 
di peace the eompiilr; and this was the occasion of 
b.ssi .i 7 •/, . or leap vciir. • Sir T. tiro true, 

T'.vv mis | In- lati.-r cud of Fi hriiar.v is the bisu.r* 
tit- <<r niter, alar da.v ; called hissixtJc, because th« 
sixth of tlu- calends of March js twice rcjs*at«L— 
7 / ‘ita'i r. Disvonrst r am rainy Time. 

Bistort, s. | Lil. bis twice, tort as twisted: 
sir cxlruct.J L'lanl so culled (Rolygomuu 
Rielonu). 

Jb-.i’e: li :,ved suakevvivd hath many uneven leaves, 
Mieioi h and vi i' a v areeue, am, mu' which rise ufi small 
hr.! i a- -.t-d<,s nf two ha lutes high, Ivaringat the Lop 
ll i.iiie sp.M n|’ tl i.i i res like uni. i I lie great bistort. 
’Jl.i- ro.it is kii'ilil.\ luim lu ll, ei'i.okcilly turned or t 
wry i in"l this ivay and llial wav, vvhereoi’ it took its 
name storta. ;\tr>b-, // ( rball, p. aiHt: cU.lti.Ti. 

Bistoury, s. Si »* extruef. 


To you T commit this business, llial 1 h.Ui by l . Exbairy. IV. W. ■!/.;», in Surgery, n small knife, 
bishopty ceusure, and kimd.v :mlln city, li. thy hveis | eit her si ram it or 1 1 " .k- d, single or douhle edged. 


maybe onst out oltli - 1 church.— IVn n <■. Ann- nil 
Finn ml Monuments of (Jrmt Britain, Jed mil, and 
Jshnuls adjacent, j 

Nothing will illustrate this so well asaeoiiiparisoii I 
ofditlereul words of the same family, which have at 
dith-rent periods hmt iutrodiieed into mir language. 
AVe shall iiml that lliuse of an (••■tier iutrmtuetion 
have become Kiirrlish through and tliMiia It. while 
tlie Inter introduced, belonging to Ihe same gi-'Up, . 
have Ihs-ii very far from inulerroing tie- s-i.tie Ir.ms- . 
forming process. Tims • bishop,' as old as tli«* ml r* ■- . 
duet ion of Christ imitly into England, tli.mrh imt 
hiding its descent front ‘i-pisconiis/ is llmriHigh.ly 
English, while •episcopal,’ which has Mipplautcd 
‘ bishopty,' is only a Latin word in an Ftiulisli i!r«-ss. _ 
— Trench, On tin- St inly of Words, led. iv. i 

Bishopric, s. [.qs tint word tic kingdom, 1 
jiiriediction, is now ohsolctc, flit* word- 
bishopric looks like it domed, rallwr than 


roiiiid-piiuiied or probe- pointed. »ll is geiiendiy 
guided b\ the fiftviini!. r: souu lum-s it is neci-ssury 
toiiuplov u cumii.i, and sometimes the blade ia 
eoui-i-ult d in a suenth, so as In project only at I bo 
loon, .-id in which tie- surgeon wishes I u employ it. — 
Eucyelopu na Milropolibnut, in Vue. 

Bu>tre. s. ['fj See ext fuel. 

/fi.-./i'i ...a composition made from the soot of 
d»'y wood . . . hulled in water. After it lias si-t 1 1« d, 
while yi-l imt, tile dearer part is to he poured olf 
ti.iui tlie carl liy scd.iiu-nl. lUstrt is I iio suhsUunu 
ii maiuiiiv inter I hi* evaporation of the lLiiid.--£ft- 
ry lop.idol Mitl'opntdni, /, ill VlH'. 

Bit:ulcou:». oil/, [hut. bis I wico, sulcus -* 
fit now. j (’Jovcii-fuotcd. Hare. 

'' 11 ‘ ■ " : 1 " i-aioiis, yet being 

bis, neons, and only cloven-fuii', i d, ui-c farrowed vviUi 
o|.i ii eyes, as other bisnlcotis animals.- .Sir T. 
Jn'oinir, Valya r Ermurs. 


a compound, word.] Diocese, or juri.-dic- ,v ’ bital.] Lien* of iron to which 

tion, of a hishop. ' the reins are attached, placed m tt horse s 


it will lie III, that, hy the king's supreme power in 
causes rrelesiHsliciil, they be >ulici diiial*- uti-li-i* some 
bishop ami bisheprick ol' this realm.- Enron, Advice 
to Vill ires. 


A virtuous woman should reject marriage, as a 
good limn docs a bishopriek \ I'ml I would advr— 
neither to pci>ist in n-fusing. Adthson, F/.,efnfoc. 

Those pastors bad episcopal ordination. pnss.-s-,ed 
preferments in the church, nml were v*mct tines 
promoted to hit ;-pricks themselves. Xiriff, Si n/i- 
m i ufs of a t'h.h-ra of EnylauJ Man uulit Cisjn-rt to 
lb Union and (jon romciil. 

Bisbopaloaves. (? Blkhorsilccven.) s. Pin lit 

so cjtlh'il of tlu* jrcinis S. rophulnriii. 

Water U-tonsc is called in l.:iliue I'ml:. , a- 
lira ; in I hit* Ii St. Anionics kru.vi! ; in I jurhsh Water 
lietonie; and by some Jlr-an.i wart ; m Y or! shire 
Itishojish am s.—lii rai’Ji . U< rball. p. 71a : cd. bi.‘i‘i. i 

BiahopsweeU. ft. L'lidii'llifcroils phiiit so! 
rnllcd, nppitmitly Sisou Amoinmn. ! 

The (bs-ci:ius call it aupi. the I .a tines alsoAnimi ; , 
divers call it Ciiminum lethiupieum; others Cuini- J 
mini mduiii, or Coinin !{■•> nil : in shops \uniiios or I 
Amcos; the Cermans Amcv; in English A mens or 
Amini ; of some Ilcrhc-vYillinm. Il'illvvorl, amt : 

JiishojiS-irciJ. Hi ramie, Ih rl> ill, p. iilii? : I iiT'5. 

BUk. s. [Fr. bisiptr .] Sou]) ; broth made by *2. Small piece, or lil lit*, of anything. 


mouth to regulate his movements. 

I The bit ; sigtiilies the whole machine of nil the 
iron appui u-naiices H a bridle, as the A«y-iiiout!i, the 
br.*iu lies, the curK the sevil holes, the traiiclietil, and 
I h, eross-cli-nuK; hut sonu times it is used to siguity 
•.lily the M-iuoutli in particular .- - Fa n't* r* Dic- 
tionary. 

liny light frofti their horses, pulling otr their bit , 
lliat lhe\ might something rein slit lu-ir niouilis upon 
1 lie gi :lss. JSir I \ Satin y. 

He havestriet statutes and most b'tiug laws, 

Tlie needful bits ami curl is of hemUtl-'llg steeds. 

Sli ikisyiar, MnisiiCi f-e Mr, isa re, i. t, 

lie hath the bit between his teeth, ami away ho 
runs. Ihsh.-p S/i'tinyJli 1 1. 

Bit. s . [? bile . J 

1. As much incut as is put into the mouth at 

once. 

How many prodigal hits have slaves and peasant s 
This uii-.lit ciigiutted ! 

Shall sjirnr, Tinian of Athens, ii. ", 
4 The mice found it tmuhlcsuii.cto lie si ill climbing 
the oak i\ir every bit Ll.cj put in their heilics, Sir It. 
1.' Est rauy, , 

John was the darling; he had all the pood bits, 
was cramiiK-t with good pullet, chicken, unit capon. 
A rbiiflinof. 


boilinjr several sorts of flesh. 

A prince, who in a ror"st rides astray. 

And, vvearv . to some cottage linds the way. 

Talks of no pvramitls, or lovvls, or bisks of iKh. 
jiut hungry sups his creimi, serv'd up in earthen 
dish. Af.vy. 

Bismuth, s. [dor.] Metal so called. 

Bismuth, a yellowish or slightly reddish while 
metal, which is brittle and fusible at a low tempera- ! 
tun*, vi hen eouipnrrd with other metals. An alloy 1 
of eight parts bismuth, live or lead, nnd three of tin. 
will melt at a lower lempenituiv than that or boiling 
water.— Encyctopadi.i MclrapolHami, in uy. 

Bismuth generally occurs in tlu* metallic state, 
nntl is separated from the gniigue or nerompiin.ving , 
rock hy fusion. It may lw prepaml iu a state of . 
purity, for chemical purposes, hy ivduciiiK with char- ■ 
coal the oxide of bismuth obtained by igniting the j 
Hiibnitmtc. - Craha in, Elmnnih of 1 7« nyst ry, p. r>'.»7. 

Bison* s. See R o n a s u s nml R u f f a 1 o. 
Bisson* adj. [ ? Dut. bijziciul - u cur -sighted.] 
Rlind. Hare. 

but who, oh 1 who luith seen tho mohlcd quern, 
Run barefoot up and down, threatening the llaiuen 
With bissou rJit-uiu r* Eltaki-spcar, Hamlet, ii. 2. 


1 1 is majesty has power to grant a pab-iit for slanip- 
I ing round bit* of copper, to every subject he hath. - 
j Su-iJ Y. 

My Young companion was n bit of a poet, a bit of 
un artist, a bit of a. musieiaii.aml above ail -tome at 
the period delight fill a bit of an artor. — T/uinb rn 
j /look, (Hlbi rf Harney, vol. i. eh. i. 

■ 3. Smallest decree, ('ol/tnjaial. 

There jiit* few that know nil the tricks of thrso 
lawyers; for aught I can see, your en.se is not. a (at 
clearer than it was seven 3 cars ago.' —AHmtiiuof. 

It would he a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the inhabitants of (ialiciii and Posen aiv :i bit morn 
salislied with their position than lliosi? under tliu 
(huiimationof llussia. - Edwards, Polish Captivity , 
vol. it. eh. i. 


Bitch. 9 . [A.S. hi era, bine. — When used 
alone it means a female dog ; but as, cither 
in composition or combi nation, it can W 
used udjectivcly, it may premie certain 
other substantives, as Jbx, im/j\ &c , {riving 
bitch-fax -■ vixen, to which it is more espe- 
cially applied. Bitch -wolf is rarer, ami 
gives two words rather than a compound. 
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With animals not Imloiig^iii^ to the dog- 
bind, it has no place.] 

1. Fcuiulc of the c:mino ki 


• kind : (wolf, fox, &c.) 

At liiH feet a hitrh wolf suck did yield 
To two young bribes. Spenser. 

I hnvu Ini'll credibly inform'd, Unit a bitch will 
nurse, piny with, and lie fund of young foxes, as 
niueli hs, and in place of lier puppies.— Locke. 

2. Term of reproach for a woman. 

Jliui you call a dot;, and her a hitrh, Pape. 

•lolm had not run a madding so long, had it not, 

Ih'cii lur an cxtniMigimt hitch of uwitv.—Arhuthuut. '■ n r Hna> ,_ 

Site. r. «. [A.S. bite*. J ! ™ ln .W' a(U • 

1. Crush or pierce with the teeth. 

.Mine enemy's dog, ■ 

Though he had hit uie, should have’ slond that lilcht 
Aira in >>1 my lire. S/ia/a sp, ar, King Lear, iv. 7. 

IIi 1 falls: his arms upon his body sound, 

And wilh his hloody teeth lie bitix the ground. 

hr utl on. 

There was lately a young gentleman hit to tin* ' 
hone, who has now indeed recovered. -To fhr.Ht 

Their lonl montlis have iwl opened their lips with- ; 
out a falsity; though they have shewed I heir teelti i 
as if they would hitr olf my nose .— Jr hit lltd’d ami 
Pape, Martin ns Scrihh rax. 

2. (live pain hv cold. 


B I T T 

Biting-, rerbqfabx. 

1. Act of one who bites. 

Them tlio bit myx of grasshoppers and /lies killed; 
neither was there found any remedy for their life: 
for they wen* worthy to he pmii.slitil by Midi.— 
H'/W.iw.xvi. u. j 

2. Act of one who wounds with ceusure or 
reproach. 

As long ns \ give I hem as pood hold upon me. they 
must jiardon me my lutings. - Donne, Progress if 
flu Sunt. 

In ;i biting manner; jeer- 
ingly; sarcaxlically. 


Si uiie more hid ugly railed it the impress or emhleir 
of his entry into his lirst hishoiiriek. viz. not at tl 
di M»p, lmt the window. Sir J. Harrmgtmi, Urn f 
Vh ir of the Shift, tf the < ’hit rch of Engta ml, p. -JS. 
His [riccro’sj weakness amt delicjeiiey the poet 


BITT 

Qneensbcrry was the head of the Protestant Epj. 
ncopaliuiiM of Scotland, a closa compared with whom 
the bitterest English Tories might Is* called Whig, 
pish. * Macaulay, History of England . ell. ix. 

So hitter was the English liumiuir. that the l.ihc. 
ral mirty in t ho council were inelimil to take part 
in the war. if they would hut have the I’opu for an 
enemy.- Frtntde, History of England, p. ;13. 

Bitter, a. Anything hitter. 

A little bitter mingled in our cup leaves no relish 
of tlieswivt. ■ Lockv. 

Iii Pharmacy. See extracts. 

The pliariimco|iieian division of biftcrx adopted 
b.v .Mr. (• ray is into pure, aromatic, astringent, and 
sweet. The nuro hitter. 


'ho pure hi then are alisiuthiiuu (worm- 
The r 


:i. 


Juvenal, in his satire, deride! h verj bittnyly.-- Fo - 
(in rhy, .1/hi iinnis/i.c, p. lid. 

Sitingmusig. x. Altrihuto suggested by 
Hi ting. Pure. 

As men lake away salt ness and biting : from 
tin* se:i .wati r by distilling. is salt ness so abolished 
in lint things by heal V Plutarch, Moralx, iii. 10.'). 
(« )rd MS.) 

SitleaH. ut/j. Not having a hit or bridle. 

Here a tierce people, (he i. 'Chilians lie, 

Jlitlmx Numidiau horse, and i|iiicks:iuds (lire. 

... ..... i Sir It. t'aushaire, Translatianof rirgil'x 

. Shak.sinor. IxyoHhkeit, n. I. ! .Eat id.iv. 

or p»n, with reproach. iBittacle. s. [notwithstanding the extract*, 

1 am inclined to connect the word with 


lien* feel we the iev farur, 
And churlish eluding of t he w inter’s wind ; 

hieh whu.i it hitex and hlowuipnu my body, 
Even till 1 shrink with cold, l smile. 


Mach poet with ii dillercnl talent writes. 

One praises, one instructs, another hihx, 

Jjia’d ft axe faun 

4. Make the mouth smart with ail acrid 1 
taste: (from the old usage of it, in the! 
general sense, ‘to cause to smart*). 

No dint mi nt 1 Tint would rlc.iusc or hitr. 

i'll a nr, r. Pant, rhury Tabs, Prnlogur, fiSll. 

fi. Cheat; trick; defraud. Vuhnir. 

Asleep and naked asan Indian lay, 

An lioiieM factor stole a •-•■in nua;. 

He pledg'd il to the knight ; til" knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond, and the reinii* was hd. f'.y. 

If you had allowed In If the ;,ne gentlemen i 
have conversed with .\i*ii, they would ha\e bn 
hhangely hd, while liny thought only to fall in he 
with .i fair lady. hi. 

Bite. r. //. Take a hint. 

The w inniui; way we’ll follow ■ I 

W'e'll hail that iii.-n may t„h lair, 

Jh, in. imut and Fit lain r , W'dilnoaxc Chase. 

Bite. x. 

1. Seizure of anything with the teeth. 

Dues lie think he can endure Hie everlasting burn- 1 
iims, or arm himself against the bitix of tin: never- i 
iljing worm * Saith. 

Nor dnirday's parching heat, that splits the rocks, ' 
An: ha if so harmful as the greedy thick . j 

Their vciiom'd to tv, and sears iudeuteil on Ihestoeks. ' 

JJrythn. Virgil' x tSeorgics. 

2. Act. of a fi-h in taking tin* bait. 

1 have known a very good tidier angle diligently 
four or si* hours for a rivi r carp, and not have a 
If ';//< */i. Comphh Aral, 

.’1. (.’heat ; trick ; iVsiud. Vuftjur. 

I .el a man he ne'er so w iso. 
lb* may he eauglil with sols r lies ; 

Morlakeit in its proper I i-rlii, 

’Tis just what coxcombs call a hitr. Swift. 

Hear Pick ! prithee t>'llhv what passion you move; 
The world is ill doubt u ln l her hat red or love ; 

Ami while at good Cashel ion rail with Mich spite. 
They shrewdly suspect it is all tml a bite, Jd. 

Biter. #. 

1. One who hi tea. 

( Irenl hart its are no biters. Camden. 

2. l-’isli apt to take tin* Iki ir. 

He is st hold that he will imade ..ru* of Ills own 
kind, a id ymi may therefore easily ln-licvc him to ho 
a hold hit, #*, /. Wathm. Comph It Any It r. 

tl. Trickcr; deceiver. 

A A/.'//* is one who tells you n tiling you have no 
reason to disbelieve in itself, ami perhaps has given 
von. More he hit you, no it ason to thslielievc it for 
his saving it ; and, ir you ti\e him ■ reilil. laughs in 
your fare, and triumphs that lie has deceived on. 
He is one who thinks von a fool, tieeanseyou do' not 
think him a knave.--,' <iuetal„r, no. ;,ni. 

Biting. purt. iiilj. Piercing nr cleaving like 
il tooth ; nipping (as by cold). 

I ’ve seen the day. wilh my good biting fttuk-hion, 

I would haw made them skip. 

Slitkespi ar, King Tear, V. It. 

Jt- may lie the lirst water will have more of the 
scent, ns more fragrant ; and the second inoreof the 
taste. :ls more hitter, or biting. -Huron. 

Mull llliy years harness’d in rugged steel, 

J lmvc endur’d the biting winter's blast, 

And tilt* severer lieats of parching summer. 

Ha ice, AmbUiout Stepmother. 
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flmnd 

binocular , and to think that the true lorn 
is hiuoele , it derivation which L would ex- 
tend lothecnlluipiiul term fumutclc -spiv- 
taclex.] In ,\tn it/iifiun. Turret-shaped hn\ 
phieed on deck near the helm, and con- 
taining the compasses. 

Pi i’ auric .ir biflaele (like many other sea terms, 
of unknown or doubtful origin) is used In denote 
the box in which the com pass is placed lor stis-riii : 
a ship. Il is eimunou in the navy to hare two 
linnaehs or one double l/mnarh. P.iiriirlayn tit 
Me/rapn/itana, in \oe, 

III I ,c grand's Mr; eneir and Flemisli •lii-tionary. ha’d. 
fnclr is explained a little l-»dge lingemcutj martin* 
lni/en luast for the ]nlo( and .st<-erMiian. — Wtdyc- 
trontl. Pit fionacy af English F.lyuudoijy. J 
Bitter, ml], f A.S. biter.] 

1. Having a ta<te like that of wormwood. 

liifh r t iiings are apt rat her to ki 
pul n faction. -Jiacuit, Sutural ami E.r/irrmti n/al i 
JHsf.icy. 

.ch a man in a lever should, from sugar, 
hat a bill, r taste, which at mini h 
a sweet ole* : # \cl the idea of A,//, r, in lh.it man's 
mind, would Is* as distinct frem tin* idea of swe. |, 

, as if lie had lasted only gall.-- Inch . 

2. Sharp; cruel; severe; reproachful; sati- 
rical. 

MrieniK now fast Sworn, 

Vusepnnhle. shall within this hour, 

On a dissension of a (lmt. Imak out 

To bifh r, st enmity. Shal., ar, Cn'lnlanvx, iv. t. 

<io with me. 

And. in the breath of bith r wmils, let’s smut her 
M\ diunneil son. Id., tliehnrd lit. iv. k 

llu.shands, lov<* your w ires, and be not bith r 
against them.- Cotuxsianx, iii. l!». 

The word of Ood. instead of a hitter, teaches ns a 
( cliarit able zeal. Mishap Sprat . 

3. Calamitous; mixTalik*; painful; inclement. 

I will make it as the liioimiinicofau only sou, and 
tin; end thereof as a hit hr day. .Inms. \ iii. 10. 

You few t hat lov’d me, 

And dare In* hold to weep for Jluckiugham, 
llis noble friends and fellows, whom to leaio 
Is only bittt r to him, only dying, 

M with mo, like good angels, to my end. 

Shaktxptar , Htury 17//. ii. 1 . 

A dire induetiou mu l witness to; 

And will to l-'raini', Imping the eous>'<pieuc(* 

Will prove ns bitter, black, mid tragical. 

Id., Pit-hard til. Iv. 4. 
And shun the bitter conseijueuee: for know. 

The day thou oat’st thereof, my sole eoiimiaiul 
Tnuisgrcst, inevitably tlmu shall die. 

Milton , Paradixa Lust, viii. 32S. 
Toll him, that if T Mir my bith r fate, 

M’is to behold his vengeance for my smi. Th-yden. 

The fowl the borders ll.v. 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel alniut the skv. 

I'd. 

4. TJnplctising ; hurtful in general. 

Hitter is an equivocal word ; then* is bitter worm- 
wood, there are hitter words, there are bitter onc- 
mies, ami n bitter cold morning.— Watlx, Lngick. 

Ho stood silent a moment, and soon began to 
atnmp aliout the room and dejilore his loss with the 
bitterext ngony .—Fielding, Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews. 


sweet. 

wood), Ac. The aromatic bitters nre uuthcmhhs 
flores (chamomile), Ac. ; the astringent bith rx arn 
constituted of the various Imrks; while only oim 
swii't bitter is cnimierateil as a drug, viz. the ilu], 
eaniara* rallies (bittersweet stalks).— Eneyclapadia 
Met rupnlitaiM, in vor. 

It 1 quassia] is devoid of all irritant, slimulaiit, or 
astringent projiertics ; and lias been then-fore Nome- 
times taken as a type of the simple or pure bitterx 
Had. ji. I U0.1. 

In the plural. Name of a common kind 
of liipicur, or cordial, made by adding some 
vegetable bitter to the spirit. 

The principal consumption of angelica root and 
seeds is by rrclilhTN and compounders in the pro. 
pa ration of gin mid the liqueur called bittt rx.- hr. 
Pm ira. Eh m, nfs of Mat i rm Median and Ttu ra~ 
praties, p. 1700. 

Bitterftil. atij. Full of bitterness. Obsolete. 

Small cause have t |.o he nierrie or glad 
Jvemcmhryng this bUtrrfull departi ng. 

La nunt if Marie Magdtdtu, .V). 

Bitterly, mb. 

1. Ina bitter manner; sorrowfully; eiilunii- 

tdllslv. 

The mighty man shall cry there UtU rly.—Zepfui. 
iiiah, i. ! l. 

I so lively acted w ilh my tears, 

That my poor mistress, moved therewithal. 

Wept bithrly. 

Shat, i up, ar. 'Pin) (it nth in, n of I'eronn, iv. 4. 

Hit ft rty hast tlmu paid, and still art paving 
That rigid score. Mdtmi, Samson Ay ’unshs, i;;2, 

II" well knew how bith rty \\ illiam had li.vn 

I ilied. and was astonished to see him pn-y ul Iuuim if 
1" the public ca/ewitli a serene and eiurriul asp n l. 

• Mnrartny. History of Eugta ml, eh. wi\. 

And true hearts )»< rish in tlm time 
\V e hifh rlost need ’em, (», Maxst y, Pot ms, 

2. Sharply; severely. 

Hit behaviour is imt to censim: bithrly 1 'e cr- 
rours of l heir zeal.— tUshnp Sprat. 

t'-'iild it he (liiiiht* , d that he wmld ho hrmHil up 
to lie the slave of the .lesmls and lie* |!oit!i<>iis, 
and that lie would lie, ifjioss'hlc, nmre bith rty |.iv- 
judieed t ban an> pnreding Stuart a*::iiiri the laws 
of Mnglaud . Mae inlay. History if England, eh. 

Bittern, s. [see Hit tour.] Ihitiiimis stel- 
laris (;i gralhitorial bird, uovv beeomin!^ 
scarce in this country, remarkable 


booming cry). 

The poor Ii4i I 


for its 


have enemies enough, Midi's s','- i 
uiiiialund li-hermeii, as nil -rs, the cormorant. .■ I 
1 lie tnth rn -/. Walton, t'mnphte An*'{, .*. 

It is comumiil.v reported with us ol tl.e her >u ■ *.■! 
bittmm.UMl they hare hut mu* wide cut, .'re >, 
Carrtsjmndi net, lath rtf Mr. d<>hi.s;„, ,j. pa;. 

So that s. ;ui‘e 

The bith rn knows his lime, wilh lull enculplit. 

To shake Hie s.iimding marsh. Thoms m, \ «»■ . i. 

Bittern, s. Very bitter liquor, which ilr;.in* 
off in iiutkiug of common «jilt, mid is n>rd 
in llu* preparation of F.pxom miIU. 

Mpsom salt i> fin'd from the ch' iridi* of nrigm ■ 
sium with which it is mixed in tin- residue ufsm- 
water alter its euiiinmu sail lias turn taken cut : tl"* 
magnesian eliloride remains in what is railed t In* 
mother liquor, or residuary Milutioii, wliii-h, on ae- 
count of its excessive hitter tasLe, is known :i> i»iu* 
sail -works liy III" iiium olToYfimi. Hraude , Manual 
of Chemistry, i. 1 1. 
nittemena. s. 

1. Hitter taste. 

The idea of whiteness, or bitterness, is in the mind, 
exact ly answering that, power which is in anybody 
to inisluce it there.- Ln-ke. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability* 

The bitterness amt animosity between the cuni- 
mnmlers was such, that a. great payt of llu: army was 
marclu'il. - taint Clarendon. 

8. Sharpness ; severity of temper. 

And, vvluitau if 

His sorrows have bo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Hliall we Ik) thus nlllictcd in his wreuks, 

His Uts, his frenzy, anil his bitterness t . 

Snakexpear, Titus Andromms, i»\ ». 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have c*»* 
tractou more bitter mi and sourness than formerly 
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and worn more reserved towards the kind’s commis- 
sioners— Lord ( Hanwha. 

4. Satin* ; piquancy ; keenness of reproach. 

Si mio lliiiiK their wits liavn lieon nslecti, except 
they dart nut somewhut piquant, mid to tlu* quick : 
1111*11 might to Hud tin) uilferenuc between salt news 
and hit ter new.— Ihtcon, 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There np|H'nrs much joy in him, even so much 
tli:i1. joy could not *lmvv itself modest enough. wit li- 
mit a Imdtfe of bitterness.— Shakes^ar, Much Ado 
ubiiitf Xolhiny, i. 1. 

They shall mourn for him as one limnnieth for his 
only soil, and shall Is 1 in bitterness for him. as one 
tlial is in bittenuss fur his lirst-burn.- Zirhnriah, 
xii. H>. 

Most pursue the pleasures, as they enll them, of 
their natures, which begin in Kin, urn caried on with 
d:i mrer, and end in bitterness.- -Archhisfy ft Hake, 
pr, i taro fin of nr Death. 

I oil. in hdhnuss of soul, deplor'd 
Tlly absent daughter. Po/te, Homer* x Iklyssry. 

The I’ope lost all wlf-eomniaiid ; lie pave vent lo 
the full bitterness of Homan, of papal hatred to the 
bombard* and to the agony of his terror, in a ro- 
moicd ranee so unmeasured in its laiiuunce, so uii- 
liapal, it might In* said unchristian, in its spirit, as 
hardly to hr* equalled ill Hie pontilieal diplomacy. 
Mil, nun, Jlisfnry of Latin Christianity, \t. iv. eh. xii. 
Bittersweet, s. 

1. Kind of apple which has a compound taste 
of swim*!. :md hitter. 

Wlii’ii I express tin* tnstn of nu apple which w< 
call the hiiU rsicut, none cai uitlakc w hat 1 mean. 
-Half*. 

•2. Woody nightshade (Solatium Dulcamara, 
of I lie' ’specific, name of which plant, the 
word nmler notice is either the original or 
a trn n*lntion). 

Tlii* late licrharists have named this plant Dulca- 
mara, Amamdiiicis and AmnroduIcN. that is in 
tireek ■'/AvKuiTiKpor i in l')iigii*U wceall it nut, met, 
ami Woody nightshade.- ti» rarde, JhrboU , p. :j5'i: 
l*d. Hie"-. 

In tli* following extract it probably means 
Du* apple. It may, howe\er, aimpiy mean 
a mixlnre of sweet and bitter. 

li is hut a hiltersivut at ls*st,aud the line colours 
of the serpent do by no means make amends lor the 
[.marl and poison of his s1imr.--.WM. 

slttour. *. f L. Lnt. hot nur us . J See Hut- 
lure and Hit tern. Jlure. 

Then tot In' writer’s brink slu* laid her head; 

\ml, as a hi, tour humps within a reed, 

'I o t lice a hi lie, 0 lake, she said, 1 tell. Jh’ythn. 

Sltume. s. Same as It i hi m cn. Hare. 

.Mix with these 

U.oan pitch, ipdek sulplmr, silver spume, 

s. a onion, lieliihon*, and hlaek bduoic, .Vo//. 

xxitumed. mlj. Smeared with pitch. ]{nrr. 

Sir. we have n i lu st lieneidli tin* hatches, caulked 
and hi! Hun i / ready.- Shot; sjM-ar, l‘t rich s, iii. 1. 

Bitumen, s. [Lnl..] Name given to a intni- 
I'<t of mineral sitbsltuiees which lntrii with 
11. imp in the open stir; some so hard as l< 
lie used for coals, others so glutinous a 
lo serve for mortar. 

l! is is ported that hilnaun, mingled with lime 
.'ind put under water, will make as it. were an nrtifi- 
ei il rock, i In* siihslauee hccoinclh so hard.-- llacon. 

the fnhriek Niem'il a work of risi ng g round, 

W.ili sulphur and bdmia n east hetwei-n. Hr tide a. 

I: ht mm is a b**d.v llwt readily lakes tin 1 , fields 
an o>l, mid is soluble in water.— li 'imbrued. 

Bltuminiforonft. mlj, Producing II i t n men . 

\ hdiniunifcrnux deposit which occurs amongst 
l he coal measures in the neighbourhood of Kdin- 
liitrLh was used as coal, and railed * Boghead t’au- 
n I t'nal.’ Hut a lawsuit arose upon the <iuf*tioit 
w hei her this, wliieh geologically was not ‘tin* coal.' 
should 1m* regarded in law as coal. Tli • o]iiuinns of 
chemists and grnlogi is. as well as of lawyers, were 
discrepant, and n direct decision of the case w;ls 
evaded — M7*r i cell, Xurnnt Dryanou rcnocatnin. 

Bituminous, mlj. Having the nature and qua- 
lities of bitumen ; containing bitumen. 

. Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar used 
ui the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire mid wry 
hard matter, like a stone, -llacon. 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lust, x. ftfd. 

Bivalve, mlj. [Lat. his ■- twice, rahw ^fold- 
ing-doors, valves.] Having two valves or 
shutters : (a term used of fish that have 
tiro shells, as oysters ; and of plants whose 
seed-pods have two sutures, and open their 
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whole length to discharge -their seed, as' 3. Cloudy of countenance; sullen, 
peas) . | She lint h nlmled me of half my t rain; 

In tlio cavity lies loose the shell of some sort of Look'd War* upon me. 

binitre, larger than eould lie introduced in ut those ' ,, ... . wnhrspcnr, A nig Lear, u. t. 

holes. Woodward. 4. Horrible ; wicked; ntroeums. 

Cirripishs certahily hnyo no mow claim to a| Hither my country never must he freed, 


innntlo than have the binder •nloniostraea. — C. 

Darwin, Mnnogmjih of the tUrr* judio, intmd. 

Bivlous. mlj. [Lat. hi r ins ; from his -- twice, 
via - way.] Leading different ways. 

Ill birions theorems, and .laiius-fliei d doctrines, 
let virtuous considerations stall* the determination. 

Sir T. Hrotrne, Christian Momht, ii. 

Bivouac. s. [Vr. ; from (imn. hriwnche. - 
by-watch.] Temporary encampment. 

On tin* far Hast mi Boulevard of Saint- Antoine, 
the Chasseurs Normandie arrive, diedv, thirsty, 
altera hard day's ride; hut ran find no billet -master, 
ice no course in this city of nniiusioiis: cannot gel 
to lleseiival, cannot so much as discover w lie re ha 
is: Nimiiaiidie must evi-n hid, mirk I here, in it* dust 
id thirst mile nine patriot will treat it ton nip 
of I iquor W it Ii advices.- Carlyle, Fo licit it, enluUun , 

Jit. i. v. i. ell. iv. 

Bizarre, mlj. [Fr.] Fan fustic. * 

Ariosto j>l< uses, Put not hv his monstrous n ml iui- 
Jirolinhle jiietuns, by his bizarre mixture of the 
serious and comic styles, by tie- waul of coherence in 
his stories, or by the continual interruptions of Ins 
narrative .— tinmen Usso //*, i. y, •! li>. (« h-d .MS.) 

Blab. r. u. 'fell wlint ought to be kept 
secret (usually implying thmuflilh ssmss 
rather than treachery, but nay be used in 
either sense) ; won- run /tf, simply tell. 

That deii'jrhiful engine of her f li«ir.hK 
That Idol, h'd th« hi w it h such jih-asiug i-lmii 
Is torn from forth that pretty ho! ion cage. 

S/odas/iar, Tiles And man s, iii, 1. 

Nature has made man’s breast no w iudores, 

To publish what lie d-»es within do-.rs; 

Nor w hat dark secrets tin re inhabit, 

Unless his own rash folly blab it. 

tin f h r, Ifi'dihras. 

It is unlawful lo give any kind of religious war- 
slii|> to a creature; but the very indices oft he fathers 
cannot escape! lie Index cxpunralorius, fur blabbing 
so treat a t rut Ii. ths/mf, Sfdlnoilh , t. 

Nor whisjier to the I :it 1 1 i in? 1 ‘eed.s 
Tin* blackest of all fen ri le di**ds; 

Nor blab it on 1 he lonely rocks, 

Where echo sits, and list'iiiinr mocks. Ftcifl. j 

Blab. r. n. Tntllc; tell title*. 

Yniir mute I’ll lie: j 

When my longue blobs. Ilieu let mine eves not sn*. 1 Llncknmoor. 
shtil.w.ir. Ticinh M : ild. i. i 
Blab. s. Telllnle ; though I less bahlikr;' 
heedless helrnyer of sn rels. , 

Tin* secret ii.:- n h' liretli many mnressions; for 
op'-’i tiiiuv'f to a blab , I * ' ’ ' -Ducat. ' 

He she a b>ab. and trill 1> s what ’lie liears, 

Want to lie secret L'ivcs tar greater stains 
'than virtue’s glory which in her rcmaei*. 

JI'-’h rf ti,\i :ie, Tonus . : , 

T-» have reveal'd i 4. 


Or I consenting to so black a deed. Drydi n. 

Perhajis some still Maekt r treason might have Ins-n 
eommilted: for men who have oiieu engaged in a 
wicked and jierilous enterprise are no longer their 
ow n masters, and are often imja llcd, by a fatality 
whicli is part of their just punishment, to claims 
Midi as they would at lirsl have shmlden d lo eon- 
t'-liljilate. -Maen iilan. History of t'ai(/laud,ch. ix. 

Dismal; mounifiil. 

A dire inihietioii am 1 witness to; 

And will to Franco, hoping the eoiisequenco 
"Will jii'oveas biller, A/oid.and tragii'iil. 

fshalus/nar, Uiclnird III. iv. 4 . 

To he unable to say Witch's the white of mn/ 
ones rife, means to be unable to find tl flaw 
in hi> cluiraitcr, the expre.-Mon being col - 
lotfuinl and rufgttr. J 

I tarriii*.' that I am a whore and a thief, vou can't 
say bind 'sth, n'inf, of my iif,-. Somll, It, tirpeditian 
of It n in fibril Chiiki r. 

Sir. I walked my way up to London with hnlf-a- 

erowu in my j ket.aml I am now worth a eoujdo 

of huiuired tlioiivaiid jmiuiiis. anil ho man can say 
bhn /, 's /he ir/iiti ■ <>f my i yi ,—Tfu adore Honk, Udfn rt 
IlnriHy, vol. ii. ill. i. 

Black, .v. 

1. Hlaek colour. 

For the product inn of Wud\ tin* cnrj'Uscles must 
he les'N than anyot tliose which exhihit eolours.- Sir 
J. A. ida i. 

Hindi mol hhtr. Colour of :l bruise ; stripe. 

Mistress Ford, good hem I, is 1n-at« ii bind,- nail 
Ida , 1 hat y< mi can i iol see a while spot alioiit her,-— 
Shoht or. Merry Wins of H'oidsar, iv. 

i?. Mourning. 

A\ e m-Vi-r lwt llillk I .llrselv es, oreie.iMiU of mnilenti* 
diet but in bln i- lx rind ni> >n mil itr. w lii-n mir lolly : i.-l 
inlellipi-nnee hath east MS ililnsnlli" disease.— ilohs, 
tintih II Ih Ilia iii X. S, rainiiS. p. ‘Jll. 

I low like a silent stream shaded w itli night. 

And gliding softly with our vv imlv sigh-., 

Alov eat lie whole frame of I In- >o|eiimily! 

Tears, sighs, and bin, -Is, tilling the simili". 

^lassi 1///1 r a, >d Pi, Id, F.ifal Jhwry. 

Ttise. wretched widow : rise; nor, uiidcnlor'd, 

I'* rinit my ghost to pas*, the Stygian ford: 

Hut rise, picjur'd in block, t<» njoum thy peri-ird 
jtruilt 1 1 . 


lord. 


Secrets of men. the secret* of a friend. j 

■urn of all. to he cvcluded 
All IV lidshi ml avoided as a hi-th. 

,1/ii'f'i.i. S-imsai Aijaiish x, -thl. | 

A\ lioever slmvvs me a very impiisiiive- body. I’ll 1 r 
shew him a i- 1 . ib, and one I hat shall make |inv:iey as 
jtiil'liek as a proclamation.- -Sir II. L' F.slrniuje. I 
J should liave gone nboiit shewing my letters,, 
under the charge of secrecy, t*i every blab of my 
ttei|li:iilitanee.- Sir ill. 


'I Inis, from several known instances of ferocity in 
black Irilies. we are not authorized to conclude liiat, 
blacks lire univ 'ivdly, or generally, ferocious: anil, 
in tact, many instances may In* br<iu:'lil forward mi 
t in* ot her side.— A. Whahly. b.h m , «. of Din (uric. 

\\ hat ail* ns who :uv sound. 

That we should mimic I Iii* raw f<> >1 the vvorhl. 
AVIiich charts us all in its coarse blacks or w liites. 

• 7i .I.IIISO I), Widkiiift lo the Ma • 

That part of 1 1n* rye which is black ; rtmml 


opening in tin* middlr of the iris, 

II sutliees that it lie in every part of tile air, vvliii Ii 
is as big as the black or .siwlit of the eye. Sir K. 
IHy by. 

Slain. 

Detiling tier white lawn of chastity • 

Wit li iqrly bluets of lust, Pat h //, All's lust by faist. 

Black, r. tt. Make black ; blacken. 


Shirk in ;f (hit the paper with ink, imt only the 
ink would he quickly drnd nji. hut the paper, that i 
(Miild not burn before, we quickly set on lire.— Jtoyh . 

Then in hi.* fury black'd the raven o’er. 

Ami hid him prate in his while plumes no more. 

Addison. 


Bl&bber. r. it. Same as Rlnli, than which 
sv'rms to br a more disparaging term. : 

Now you may see. how cash* it is to spiak right, 
id Iioi lo blabbi r like hour* m any spi e.-!|.- 1 1 ■ 1 

x jibe, Fn iich thli! laiylish !i ram mar, p. b'Jt. ] 

Blabbing. 

„ """ tlicr”|iarl of the Krti/ier's liiisiness is what 

I lie (mudy . /j/m»A/»/7, and n nn r> i Till day , r; ,U bbu k-eattle, and prodius's hide*, tallow , and 

Is crept into I lie hiisoiu ol t !u* sea. r,.r ..vi.oi lnion -Siril/ 

Simla. vote. II, iiry 17. Part II. iv. 1. , ,,(rf ' f " r ’ x,ml taI ,JL , . 

Thy dues he dom*. ami none hit nut, Black-Jack. s. [two words rather than a 


h fine, r t't itch thin laiulii.il i.rammar, p. l”*i: lo - -*. _ , . ", 

ibbtnff. pmt. mlj. With the habit of u Black-cattle. *. [tMo mortis rather than a 
I , 1 eompoiiml.J Oxen, hulls, ami rows. 


Kre t he blabbi mj i*:|sti i'll scollt, j 

'I lie nil*.’ morn mi the Indian *hs’p, | 

From her cabin'd loophole, ju-ep. 

Milton, Owns. 137 . 

Black, mlj. [see HI e a k.] 

1. Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the eveninfs, in the black and 
dark night.— Prm-frbs. vii. l*. • 

Aristotle 1 ms jirohicuis which enquire why the sun 
makes man block, and u*»t the tin*; vvliy n whitens 
wax, yet Mucks the skin : Sir T. llnnruc. 

I vvoiild not lK’lieve him if lu* hrnutrht twenty 


compound.] Vessel lor holding drink : 
(originally made of leather). See.J nek. 
lie runs to 1 1n* black-jack, tills liis llngemi. sju-eads 
the table, and serves up his dinner.- Milton, Colas’, 
it rio,i. 

I drink iny porter out of an earthen black-jack.— 
SI wind, ii. 258. 

Black-load. s. Vlumhngn. 

You must tlrst get your black-hod sharpened 
finely, and put fast into quills, for your rude and lu*t 

(lruuKht —Patcham. 

liars I«\itni^VmMl”irVM-7i«rtiil iiewns Black-mall. x. Certain rate of money, corn. 


other 

black in t In? ftwv. — Thackeray, The Xi wo wits, u. 151 , 
Dark ; obscure ; mysterious. 

The heaven was bhu k w ith ■ " ids and wind, and 
there was a great rain .— 1 A inys, xviii, 45 . 


cattle, or other consideration, pttid to men 
allied with robliers, to Ik* hy them protect' d 
from such as usually rob or steal. 

•2;H 
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The towns that could no longer pny Hie Mark-mail 
demanded from them were burned.- C. //. Vrnvi ton. 
The tarty nnd middle . iyes of Raphtnd. f!i. xxviil. 

Tin* minimi! of a Inch |>*iik nverlnugimr tin* mad 
Is occupied by 1 1n* ruins nfn castle furnierjv held by 
tin* KurdMi chiefs, wlm levied Mack mail on tra- 
vellers, nml carried their ilcprcihtious i*»to llio 
plains.— biyanl, Mhu-rth and Babylon, v\i. I. 

Black-Monday. s. Easier -Moil day. Sit* 

extract. 

In I In* :ntli of Kdvv. TTT. tin* 1 tth of April, anil the 
morrow after Kasim lay. king Kdward, willi his 
host, lay lief. ire 1 lie city of Paris, which ilav was fiill 
dark of mist and linil. mid so hitler cold, trial liinnv 
men died mi their horses’ lmeks with the mid. 
Wherefore, unto this day. it hath l»eeti called the 
Jtlnrk-Moiiday. Shace, History of Hm/lnnd. 

It was not fur nothing that my nose fell a bleeding 
nn Work- Monday last. —Nha k espear, Merchant of 
V, nice, ii. 5. 

Black-poopled. adj. Having people of a 
black colour. 

The rwlniirimr queen, wing'd with tli.v fame, 

TYmii her Mark-tuvpb d empire came. 

* (V, Sandy.*. Chris/'.* Passion, p. l!‘l. 

Black-pudding, j?. Kind of food made of 
blood sold barley. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheese. 

Aim! fat Mafkpnddings, proper /ond 
For warn ours that delight in blood. 

/In thr. Ilia libras. 

Black-rod. s. [so called from bis badge of 
office, a h/nch rod.] Chief gentleman-usher 
to the king. 

II is duty is to bear tbo rod before the kimr at 
the feast of St. t Scorire, nt. Windsor; lie has also the 
keeping of the chapter-house door, when a chapter 
<»r the order of the garter is sitting; and in time of 

{ larliaiiient attends I he house of peers. 1 1 is badge 
s a Mn A jW, with n linn in tr.ilil nt fop. This n»il 
bus IIh mtlinrily of ii mm . id to bis euslod.i nil 
] leers questioned for any crime arc first cominilled. 

—//tvs, Cyrlupndia, ill vnc. 

Black-visas ed. adj. I laving a black appear- 
ance. 

Hurry amain from nur hlark-visnyeil shows ; 

We shall alfi'Mil Iheir eyes. 

Marshal. Antonin nml Mtllida, Prologue, 
Bldckamoor. s. Man by nature of a black 
complexion ; negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackamoor or a lion, ! 
than ol a nurse or a eat. Locke. ! 

A Markanioor in a fit of jealousy kills lii.s inline lit 1 
Wilde wile.- -Lamb, KssaysoJ'Blia, (Jit the Troy* d'n s 
if Shake, *{mti\ j 

Blackball, r. a. Vote against, nnvtbing bv] 
putting a black ball in a balloting-bov ; ] 
more es|H*eially, exclude a candidate from f 
a club .or association by so voting. 

Formerly, imtissl. the ruin of ail innoeenl woman i 
was i ||oie_ r Iii w iekeduesH enough to rf*i»til le von to a 
seat 111 Hie «■< iterie of fasliioti ; but now. unless t lint, 
woman tie the with of your friend, or the ihmddi-r 
of jour liMiefaelor. your gusto is scouted, mid you 
nre‘ htitrkfudh d for want of a due quaHIlcathm.— 
Morton. S'cn fs worth knowing. i. 2. 

If you do not tell me who she is directly, yon ! 
shall in u r get into White's. I will black -hall you 
rinihirly. -•■//. iJisraeli the younger, The yotnty 
lhrl&, b.’ ii. cli. ii. 

Blackballing, rrrhnl nbs. Exclusion by votes ] 
indicated by black balloting balls. 

Your story of the Mack-balling amused me. is 
Quakers | liry did right . Lamb, l*th r la //. /larfo.i. 

Blackberry, a. Fruit of the common bram- 
ble (Kiilms frul iensus). 

Tin- policy of iIicm* crrdty cnecriiiir rnseals, that 
stale old mouse-eaten eli'-fse Nestor, and that saum 
d iirfux fhssi-s, is ii i( proved worth a blackberry . — 
S'loh. ■■■/!» ir. Tenihts and Crisxida.y. t. 

Then v.d lie sinitr the Children hi the Wood; 

ITow Marl lu rries they pluck'd in deserts wild, 

Ai.d fearless al the irlit 1 •■rime faiichion smil'd. day. 

Blackbird, *. Song-bird so called (Turdus 
Merula). 

Of Kiniriiiir hints, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
blackbirds, t h rushes, and divers ot hers. Cart it). 

A schoolboy ran unto’t. and thought 
The crib was «!<>u n, the blackbird caught. Swift, 
Tim htackhird ilinid leafy trees, 

The lark ahove I lie lull, ! 

Let loose their enrols when they plense. 

Are quiet when they u ill. Wordsworth. 

Bl^ckbrowed. adj. Having black t*yc- 
brnws; gloomy; dismal; tbrentening. 

Come, irentlo night; come, hivink, hlnrk-hmtr’d 
night. Shakfsprar, Romeo nnd J it fill, iii. 2. 
Tlnui when n. htnrk-hrnw'd gust begins to rise, 
White fnoiu at Unit on t lie curl'd ocean fries, 

2:3 2 
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Tlion roars tho main, tho billows mount the skills. 

Dryden. 

Blackcap, y. 

1. Warbler so called (Sylvia Atricnpilla). 

Some specimens of the eggs of the blarkeap ro- 
souihlo those of tho garden warbler. The nude 
blarkeap is inferior to Mu* uightingnU 1 (inly ill the 
(piality of bis son*f. — ) arrell, Jiritish Jtirds. 

2. Kind of pudding. 

Tile Norfolk biffin answers for this dish thr better 
than an v other kind of apple, hut the winter qiu*en« 
ing.nni) some few lirm sorts liesides, can In* used Tor 
it with fair sun’ess. These, for variety, may lie cored 
without ls‘ing divided, and tilled with orange mar- 
liinlade, The Mark-cap* served hot. ns a scrnivl- 
coiirse dish, mv excellent. — JS. Achat, Moibrn 
CooMry, eh. xx. 

! Blackcock, s. ITcnthcock, or black grou^* 

I (Tctrao MVlrix, black game coimium in the 
North of England and in Scot bind). 

After dinner, we went out with guns, to try if we 
could tiiej anv blackcock, - Roswell t Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides. 

' Blackm. r. u. 

I. ^l::ke of n black colour. 

| III. *V<T by aspiring winds, he finds the strand 
fibteki it'd by ermvda. Trior. 

ii. J)arken; cloud. 

That little cloud that appear'd at first to Til ijnli's 
Kcrvaul no biugiT than a uriii’s liniid, lmt ]>n senlly 
nfli r givw.aud spread, and Ma eke mil the face of tin* 
wh.de heaven.- South. 

:l. Defame; make infamous. 

| Let W'i Marki n him. let us blacken him, what we 
J can. yiid that miscreant Harrison, or the blessed 
i king, up hi tlie wording and drawing up his charge 
! acaiusl lii.s apjmiaehing trial. South. 

Blacken, v. n. (Jrow black or (lark. 

The fort st shook around, 

! Air Mack/, it'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the ground. 

1 Jh'yd. ,i. 

Tomes a \ajiour from I ho margin, blacken my over 
heath and holt, 

('minming all the blast before it, in its breast a 
thunder-bolt. Turn yuan, LocksUy Halt. 

Blackeyed. adj. Having black eyes. 

I must resign 

Aly Macka yd maid, to please the iiowcri divine. 

Ih'ffdui. //nun r's Hind. 
Bl&ckfaccd. adj. Having a dark or black 
i face. 

j This bbidi-f.u'd iiiirld, de«ire’s foul nurse. 

! ’ Simla spear, I' ncs and Ad<>» : .*. 

Bldckflsh. s. Fi.>h so called (Ceiitroloplms 
] morio). 

| Tie* Mark fish has now l»eeii fal;eu of various si/"s, 

! fi*> .in I hirUs u to l Ii irly-t wo inches.— British 

Tisht .*. 

Blackguard, s. Jlody of tbe character de- 
scribed in extracts 1 and 2; lumber of 
such a body ; low-lived, low-minded fellow. 
[The word lias lieen formed from those mean nod 
dirty dependants, in gr.nt houses, who were selected 
to cany coals to the kitchen, hulls, \e. To this 
mildly regiment, who atteinhsl t lie jirom-esses, and 
i rode in tin* carts with the pots and kettles, which, 
w it h every ot her a rt iele of furn it lire, were t hen moved 
from palsiee to palace, the people, in deri.joii, gave 
1 lie name of Mark tinned.*, a term since become suili- 
■ ciently familiar, and never properly e\|,laiiied. •- 
(iijWd, Motts on lh ,i .liaison, ii. |(J!i, vii. If-’.O. 

The w«»rd is wdl expluinisl in a pi'oelamalimi of 
the l»o:ird of (Jreen ('lolhin liU"., eibsl in \. audit. , 
Jan. 7. l‘C)t. ‘Whereas of fate a sort of vicious idle 
and maslerless bins and roirm s, eoinmoiily called 
the Rlack-yit/n’d, with divers oilier lewd and hs.se 
fellows, vagabonds, vagnmls, and wandering men 
and women, do follow tho Court to the greal dis- 
honour of tlie same — We do strictly charge all lln se 
so ealh d the liforkaiutnM as aforesaid, with all other 
loose idle nnsterless men, I toys, rogues and wau- 
deirrs, who have intruded themselves into bis Ma- 
jesty’s court and stables, that within the span* of 
it horn's they depart.’ — Wetlywotsl, Dictionary of 
Jinytish Ktyinohoy. J 

One o' the Mark yaord bad bis hand in mv vestry, 
nml was groping of me as nimbly ns the ( lirisliuas 
cut-purse — It. Jouson, Mnsipos at Court. 

A lamentable case, that the devil's Mnck-y lined 
should be Hod's soltiierM.— Fuller, History if the 
J/aly War. p. IS. 

Before quitting S|rfiin, lie lmd complained in tho 
atrong language which lie whs apt to employ both in 
• praise mid n-nsun*. tlntt the troops which lie com- 
manded were the greatest blacky umils on tin* face 
of the earth, and that they required a linnd of iron 
to keep them in order. — C. D. 1’vnyc, Life qf Wel- 
lington, Hi. xxvi. 

Bldckguard. adj. Mean ; contcmptiblo. 

Let n hhiek-ynnrd boy la* always about the house, 
to send on your eriumls, and go to market for you on 
rainy days.— Swift. 
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Blfickgruardlsm. s. Character or state of 
u blackguard. 

Would it have Ihtii wiser or innni liigh-mimM, 
nr in any sense laAler, for him to have thrown him. 
self, like (ireen and Nash and the rest of thnl crew, 
upon the town, and like them wasted his llnegeniuit 
In pnnmhletcermg nnd Mnckym rilism \—Craik, His- 
tory of English Literature, i. -UHl. 

Bl&okhalred. adj. Having black hair. 

Don Carlos is Mark-haiml, and of Spanish hue.— 
7/atn II, Jitters, iil. t*. (Ord MS.) 

Bl&cklng. verbal abs. or s. Material for 
cleaning shoos. 

lie mid an article the king attacking, 

And a long eulogy of * patent Mnrkiny. 

Byron, Don Juan, xvi. 2fi. 

Blickitb. adj. Somewhat black. 

As tin* stream of brooks they puss away; which 
are ckish by reason of tho ice, and wherein t lie 
snow is hid. Job, vi. lli. 

The minnow, when lie is in perfect season, lintli 
a kind of dn)ipk*d or waved colour, like a pnntlier, 
on his sides, ineliuing ton greenish mid sky-colour, 
bis belly being milk-while, and bis liack aluiiMt 
black or blackish. /. Walton, Cmujih te A nglrr. 

Blackleg, s. [sec Keg, in its sporting 
sense. J Gambling cheat. 

Fool’d, pillaged, dunn'd. In* wash's his term away, 
Ami. unexpeird |x>rliaps, retires M.A.; 

Master of arts! as hells and rlnlw proclaini, 

Where scarce a Mark-leg laws a brighler name ! 

Rymn, Hints from Horace. 

The moment that was to dissolve the spell whn-h 
hud combined ami enchanted so many tlnm^imls , f 
Ini inn ii beings arrive. I. Nobles ami nob-idys. 
t.es and blacklegs, dispersed in all directions, il, 
Disraifi I hr yonuyi r, Thr young Duke, b. ii, eli. \n. 

BlAckletter. s. Old English character, m- 
troduced into England about, tin* middle id' 
the fourtcciitb century. 

William Ibilloker published a Ihvf grammar for 
Knglish. Imprinted al Lrnulon by Ivlward ll.iliilani, 

I o ■ ii, U is in llie/«/ircA-/c//cc,liul willi many imveliiis 
in the type, and a Heel a I ions of spi llmif. - II ar/on. 
History of Hny/ish Totlry, iii. .'J17. (Onl MS.i 

"i’he following formation is evidently 

Colloijitial, 

Mnke out lliose words which are now obsolete, nml 
1 mil venture to say that l will replace every one if 
them bywords still in use out of ('knurr liiuiself.or 
H over his disciple. I don't mint this m>seir: I 
rat her like to see t lie sLuiilieunt terms whieli i'luiircr 
iinsucces.sfully oller-'d as eaiuluiates for ailmisM<>ii 
into our language; but siiii*!y mi ven .sliulit a cIimu'o 

■ I lie text 

Ii ft i rati, tbr the purpose Ai' restoring so im at a fun t 
t-» his ancient and mast deserved popularity.— 
Cob ridge. Table Talk. 

Blackly, tide. 

I. Darkly in colour. 

Lastly stood War, in glittering arms yelad. 

Willi \ isagi* grim, stern looks, and blackly lined. 

SackrUlv, Induction to Mirruur Jur May t si rubs. 

•2. Atroeiou.-ly. 

Deeds so blackly grim and horrid. 

Ft III ha in. Resolves, ii. :'d, 

BlAckmoor. s. Same as II lack a moor. Han. 

'the land of Cluts makes no part offiMYirn ; m.r -s 
it tin* tiabilalioii of bbickmoors ; lull the com. lev "f 
Andiia. Sir T. Brutvue, Vulgar Hrr oirs. 

31 on to West 

The realm of llnccliiis to Hie Black- nmoi sen. 

Milfoil, Taradise lb a.iinnl, iv. 7 ». 

BlAckmontbed. adj. Using foul langnagi ; 
scurrilous. 

lie will readily gin ill, that if Hie dead rise (ml, 

then his preaching is vam,.ud t!i -ir lait'.i i-< 

vain; then t'hrisliau religion is nil arlillre ;enl d- 
lusion j or whatever else Hm in >sl Mo k- mouth'd', illie- 
isls charged it vv ith. Kdlinnik rk, Si ruh>us, p. i C-- 
Blacknoss. s. Attribute Miggesied by Jliaek. 
1. In the wiiv of valour. Darkness. 

Blackness is only a disposition to absorb, or stilli*. 
without, rellectiou, most of tlm rays of every sort 
that fall on the bodies, bake. 

Mint up as in a (Tumbling tomb, girt round 

Wilii blackness as a solid wall, 

Far oil' she seem’d to hear the dully sound 

Uf human footsteps tall. 

Tennyson, Thr Palace if Ad. 

‘2. Atroeiousness ; wickedness. 

The tales of our nursery— l lie n tiding of ouv yout h 
— tin* ill-looking man that was hired by the uncle 
to dispatch tho Children in the Woml -1 he grim 
rulliaiis wlm suiotliered the balsas in the Tn'*vr - 
rise up nml crowd Lu upon us Hitch c,v e-sea ring 
traits of tin: man of blood, that our pen is absolute v 
forestalled; w« commenee pods when wu shoiii'i 
play the part of strictest historians, and the very 
Markins s of horror which tlm deed calls up. s-tvcs 
us a cloud to sens'll the ilocr.- -Lamb, Assay* <•.( 
HI in. On the l/anyer qf confounding moral tow* 
jHirsonal Deformity. 
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Bl&efcftmtth. *. Smith who works in iron. 

The blacksmith may forgo wluit ho pleases.— 
Homill. 

Shut lip the door* with bars nml bolts; it will Iw 
impossible for tin 1 blacksmith to make I, linn so fast, 
lml n rat ami a whorumaster will ilml a way through 
thorn.— Spectator. 

Bl&ckthorn. s. Low tree or shrub so culled ; 
sloethom (Primus communis). 

Love shall, in that tern |>e>.t nous shower, 

Jler brightest- blossoms. like tin* Mark/ horn show: 

Weak friendship prospers b.v tin* power 
Of fortune's sun : 1 11 in her winter grow. 

Ifabington, ('a at nr n, p. tM. 

It is difficult to pcnclnitcn thick fence of black 
thorn.- -Ph ill ifis, Floral Emblems. 

Bl&ckwort. a. Bilberry (Vuccinium Myr- 
tillus tmd V. uliginosum). 

Vaccinia or worts differ from violets. Of these 
worts there he divers sorts found out hy the Inter 
writers; (I.) Vaccinia nigra, Macke <oro*fa or worth*- ! 
IsTries ; (2.) Vaccinia rubra, r**«l worts or wnrtle- 
is’rrics. - (lira rile, lhrhnU, p. 1415: cd. 103:1. 

Bl&dder. s. [A.S. McihVc.] Vessel in ani- 
mals or vegetables for the reception of any 
secreted prns or fluid: (when found ulone 
it ffcnerally means urinary bladder). 

Thnt hum* great In sly which! lie irinut bore, 

Wns vnmpiisird ijuile, and of 1 hat ninmt rons mass > 
"Was not liing left but like an empt.v Madder was. 

A'/ v c, Fa* ' ■ Queen. 

A bladder but moderately tilled with air, ami 
strotncly tied, bring held near the tin*, grew exceed- 
imr turgid mid lim'd; lint being brought nearer to 
tlicl'irc, it suddenly broke, with so loud a noise as 
made ns for a while alli-r almost deaf. — lloiflc. 

'file Madder should lie made of a membranous 
substance, and extremely dilatable for receiving nml 
roiitiiiiiimr the urine, till an opport unity of empty- 
ing it.— tf"//. i 

i think it lit to communicate, that being this fast 
nutunm at Bristol. in August. the tide brought tit 
lion ting some of the vesieiilifemiiM sea-wroek. The 
Multi* rs wen 1 some tilled with air, some with aliniy j 
water, and in some I found a round (as I suppose) , 
sit'd, lii illy dispersed in a tenacious matter.— Id., 
Correspondence, Lift * r of Mr. Waller, p. 1!*7. 
Bladdered. part. udj. Suoln like a bladder. . 

They a licet greatness in all they write, but it is :i , 
Mnthh rtd greatness, like that oft lie vain mail w limn 
Seneca deM'rilies; an ill habit or body, full of hit- j 
incurs, ami swelled with drops y.-Drydui, tk dica- 
t,»n of the .Put i*l. | 

Bluddernut. s. Seed vessel of tlie St a pity lea 
piunutu, thence called the hladdernut tree ; 
also applied to the seed vessels of other i 
plants. 

It is called in English St. Anti ionic's nuts, wilde 
I’istnrin, or Htaddf rinds. It luilh the pleasant 
whitish (lowers of Bryonie, or Labruva, both in smell 
and sh:i|M*, which turn into small cornered bladders 
of winter cherries, called Mknkengii-.biil nl'nnovi-r- 
woriu* greenish colour. (A runic, Ihr/udl, p. 1 1:17 : 
e l. H):V1. 

Bladderwort. s. Atpiatic plant so called j 
trtricuhiria vulgaris). 

in j lie eastern counties of England the hhuhtcr- 
V'<>rl is no' uiieominmi.aiid in many other localities, 
nltlioiiL'li it must he considered as rather rare.— JZ/w. 
Lank, shr. Wild Fltne* rs worth A id ice, p. Jot. 

abide, s. [A,S.W/w/c.] 
b Spire of grass before it grows to seed; 
green shoots of corn which rise from the 
fceed; leaf. 

Then* is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red 
juice in the Mode or ear, except it lw the tree that 
licun-th snuuuis dr, icon is. iSaeon. 

Send in the feeding Mocks betimi's t’ invade 
The rising hulk of the luxuriant Mode. Dryden. 

ir We wore able to dive into Imr secrel reeesscs.no 
should find that the smallest blade of grass, or mo»l 
eoiiteiiipiiblc wis'd has its particular use.— »Vir//7. 

-■ Sharp or striking part of n weapon or 
instnunent, (list in t from the handle. 

' lie sought all round about, his thirsty Linda 
To batlm in blood of faithless enemy, 

ti/n inn r, Faerie Queen. 

Shn know the \irlne of her Mode, nor would 
I 'ill lute her snliro wit h ignoble blood. Dryden. 

It is not the polish of (lie Mode that is to lie con- 
sidered, nr t ho grace with which it is brandished, 
but the keenness of the edge, and the weight of the 
stroke, -R. IVhaMy, Elements of Rhetoric, 

Every amilli, every carpenter, every cutler, was at 
constant work on guns and Modes— Macaulay, II is- 
t"ry nf England, eh. xii. 

I he sword of the genuine Bronze period, aa it hits 
»ss*n discovered in almost all parts of Europe, is a 
Hnort two-edged wrapon, with a raised lioek, very 
Bh'irt hilt, ami IteautifdUy funned Made, lessening 
at the hilt and towards the point. It hns no guard, 
bid tho hilt ig either uailod to the blade with rivets, 
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or a tongue of metal, cast with the blade itself, is 
formed into a hill by a piccn of wood laid on it, 
thickened with a bit of leather or bone, Jiili.x 
nod blades are often udorned with the most tasteful 
llgtires, nml lien* ami there these tlgures appear to 
las the stamp, as it were, of different nations. The 
most remarkable circumstance is tin* short ness of 
t hi* hilt. The Made also measures on an average rmiu 
twenty-two to twenty-three inches— -Kemble, Intro- 
duction to Hone Ferahs, p. 48. 

3. Brisk mun, either fierce or gny. Con- 
temptuous. 

Sim> 1 nin, however at this time they might turn 
edge, I hey Imd been formerly truo Math s for his Imli- 
• jicss [the ik»|h'.J— Fuller, History of the Holy War, 
I». 23k 

You’ll find yourself mistaken, Sir, if you’ll take 
upon you to judge of these blades hy tneir garbs, 
looks, and outward appearance. Writ. U Estrange. 

There lived Mr. Sutton, pi|N'innker by trade. 

Who hearing this Figg was tlmiiglil such a stout 
lihnle, 

Resolved to put-in for a Nliare of his fame, 

And so sent to challenge the champion of Thame. 

II Ur 

Bl&debono. s. Broad, flat, triangular bone, | 
to which the arm or fore leg is attached; 1 
scapula. 

Jle fell most furiously on the broiled reliekx of a 
shoulder of mutton, commonly called a Madehone.— 
Pope. 

Blided. part. ndj. Having blades or spires. \ 

I ter sil ver \ issige in the watery glass, j 

Becking with liquid pearl I lie Modal grass, 1 

Shakes /tear, Midsummer-Sight's Dream, i. 1. j 

As where the light'iiing runs along the ground, 
Nor Modal grass, nor Warded coni suecevds, 

But scales of scurf and put refaction breeds. 

Dryden. 

Bl&dy. ml}. Consisting of blades. Rare. 

But making at the last into the wnl'ry marsh, 
When* though liie Mady grass unwholesome be and 
harsh, 

TIiom* wn'iiths away slm casts which bounteous Wal- 
tham gave, 

With bulrush, flags, and msl.tomake her wondrous [ 
brave. Drayton, Potyntbiou , \ix. 73. (On! .MS.) ! 

Blaln. Sm [A.S. blcyen . J Pustule; botch; 
blister. 

It shall 1)0001111* small dust in all Ihc land of Egypt, 
and sliall lie a bod breaking forth with Mains upon | 
nail uud beast.— Ejm/us, i\. J». 

It dies. Mains, 

Sow nil the Athenian bosoms. 

Nhnktsptnr. Timon of Athens . iv. 1. 

Botchi'S ami Mains must all his flesh iiubnss. 

Ami ail his people. Milfoil, Pa rail is*: Lost, xii. ISO. 

Whene'er l hear a rival nam'd, 

I loci m.v body all inflam'd : 

Which breaking out in boils and Mains, 

\\ itli \ cl low lilt It my linen stains. Swiff, j 

Blake, mlj. [see Bleak.] Palo. Rare, 

Toward Aurora a-inorii\ve ns l cm wake, 

A feldcfnre full ecrlj took hir lliuhti* 

To foiv my study sang wit Ii her fellieris Make. 

II'. Ly*l*jate, V* ivy Scent y, x. 156. 

Blamablo. ndj. ; faully. 

\ in ue is placd between two extremes, which nro 
on both sides equally blamablc.— Dryden. 
Blamabienosfl. s. Attribute suggested by 
Blamahle; fault; state of being liable 
to blame; eulpnbilily ; faultiuess. Rare. 

Script tin* -nieiitiouctli its sometimes freer list) 
than a I Ollier, without th*» least MamadileileSS. — 
Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 505. 

If lie bad not freedom of will to determine him- 
Felf towards good and evil, ns ho pleased, lie must 
then be under a fatal necessity of doing whatsoever 
lie should happen to do; and then ns In* cmld give 
.. . ..m>f of liis temper and inclination, so tber 
could lie mi sueh't lliug as ncccptalileness to ( bsl when 
lie did well, nor Mainnbl* mihsv lien lie did ot herwise. ( 

(hunt man, Winter Er* «»'»•/ Conference, iii. j 

Bl&mably. udv. Culpably; in a maimer! 


With for. 

The reader must not blame me for making use 
hero all along of the wonl sentiment - Lu ke. 

Clarendon persisted, ami led this offensive topic 
only to pans to a topic still mure offensive. Jle ac- 
cused tho unfortunate king of pusillanimity. Why 
retreat from Salisbury P Why not l ry 1 he event of a 
liattlo P Could praplo be Mnnnd for siibmil I iug to 
tho invader when they saw their sovendgn run away 
nt the head of his army P— Macaulay, -History of 
England, eh. ix. 

With of. 

Toiuoreus lie blam'd of inconsiderate rashness, for 
that lie would busy himself in matters not lielonging 
to his vocation.— Knolles, History of the Turks, 

To blame. Without excuse. 

Von were to Maine, T must Im plain with you. 

To part so slightly with your wife's llrsl gift. 

Shah Sinn r, M* reliant of Ventre, v. 1. 

1 do not ask whether they wnv mistaken ; hut 
whether they were to Marne in the manner.— Bishop 
SfHJinuflrct. 

Sow we should hold them much to blame, 

If they went back before they came. Prior.* 

2. Blemish ; bring rcprotich upon. 

When he saw bis hire Priscilla hy, 
lie deeply sigh’d, and groaned inwardly, 

Tu think of tiiis ill slate in w hich she stood ; 

To w liidi she for liis sake had woeli^gly 

Xuw brought liifsclf, and Mam'd her noble blood. 

Sjn user, Faerie Quun.x i. 3, 11, 

Blame, s. 

1. Imputation of a fault. 

In arms, the praise of success is shared among 
many ; yet the blame uf nnsiulvcnturca is charged 
upon one. -Sir J. Hayward. 

They lay the Marne on the poor little ones, some- 

| times passionately enough, to divert it from them- 
selves.- -lAtckr. 

I Full in blame. Become bhimable. 

1 Blame.- To fall in blame, set in hlamo. 

' Forth.v men sluildcu nothing hide 
That mighte/i// in Maine at pride.' 
t'.c. that might lie censured ns jiridc. 

(t lower, t 'nf. vol. i. p. 1 15.) 

* So might thou light \y fall in blame: (lliid.p.rjy.) 
With this we may compare the French ‘IoiiiImt eu 
finite.* — Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Ely mu - 
b"JU- 

2. Crimo ; that vrliich produces or deserves 
censure. 

Who would not jndire us to be discharged of all 
Maine, which an* cm fext to have no great fault, even 
by tlieir very word nod testimony, in whose e.ves no 
fault of ours hath ever hitherto been accusLouicd 10 
seem small. -Hooker. 

1 unspeak mine own detraction : here nhjuro 
The taints and Maims 1 laid upon myself. 

For strangers to my nature. 

Shakespca) , MacUth, iv. 3, 

3. Hurt. Obsolete. 

Therewith upon bis crest, 

With rigour so outrageous he siuil, 

That a large sham* it licw'il out of the rest. 

And glancing down his shield, from Maine him fairly 
blest. Sj tenser, Faerie Qtt* eu. 

Blameful, adj. Criminal; guilty; meriting 
blame. 

Is not the causer of them* timeless deaths 
As blameful as the execution' . . 

Shakisfiear, Richard III. 1 , 2 . 

Blunt wit ted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 

If ever lady wrong'd her lord so much, 

Tby mother took into her Mannjut bed 
Some stern imliilomi churl. 

Jd., Henry 17. Part 77. iii. 2. 

Tby Maim fnl lines, hexpotlcd so wit h sin, 

Mine eyes would cleanse, ere they 1o rrad begin. 

Drayton, Epistle of Matilda to King John. 

Blameless, adj. Free from bhimc ; guilt* 
less ; innocent. 

She found out tho righteous, and preserved him 
blamrltss unto tJoil.— Wisdom, x. 5. 


liiiblf lo censure. 

A process may be carried oil nraitist n person, that j 
is matieioiixly iir/i/f(HifiW.«al»xent.(;ven l*» a delinitne j 
M-nteii'V. Aylifli , Pan rgoii Juris Ca ^ . 

lame. r. a. [X.Fr. blusmer ; itsclt derived | 
from blasphemer.] 

(’ensuri* ; clnrgcwitb :i i'uult: (it generally j 

implies u slight censure). 

Our pow’r 

Shall do a eourt'ay to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not coidroul. ... „ 

Shah-spear. Xing Lear, UL 7. 
Porphyrins, you too far did tcmjit your fatu ; 

Tin true, yuur'duty to me it lircanie; 

But praising lliat, I must your conduct Mm isj^^ 

Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and something to counuend.^ 


The flames nwend on either altar clear, 

AViiilc thus the blameless maid ail dress'd her pray'r. 

Dryden. 

Kiu-li a lessening of our coin will deprive great 
numbers of Mamvkss men of a fifth part of their 
estates. — l/ocke. 

Circumstances were discovered which seemed to 
indicate that Duncnmla* himself was not blameless, 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxiii. 

Willi of. 

Wo will bo blameless (/this thine oath.— JiwAwa, 
11.17. 

Bl&melestiy. adv. In a blameless manner ; 
innocently ; without crime. 

It is tho wilful opposing explicit articles, and not 
tho not believing them when nut revealed, or nut 
with that conviction against which ho cannot Maine- 
irmly, without pcrtinacy, hold out. that will bring 
danger of ruin oil any. - Hammond. 
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Bl&meleuneifl. *. Attribute suggested by 
Blameless; freedom from blame; inno- 
cence ; exemption from censure. 

Having resolved, with him in Homer, Mint all in 
chargeable nil Jupiter and fhtc. they infer, with him, 
thu AfamrlmacMurthcinfcriniir agent-. ■■Hammond. 

A mail of the primitive? sort of Christians for 
humility, love, blamelessness, meekness. — Baxter, 
Life and Tims, iii. |>. 17 : llMNl. 

81&mor. s. One who blames or finds fault ; 
censurer. 

In movon 've hallowed a pngnn muse, 

Ami deiii/cu'd n stranger. who, lnistnnglii 
Hy Manors t»f the limes they mnrr’d, Imth sought 
Virtues in minors. Donne, Poems. p. 150. 

Blameworthiness, s. Attribute suggested 
by Blameworthy. 

* l'mise and Illume* express what actually an*; 
praiseworthiness and blametcnrfhiness, what nntur- 
ally might to lie the sentiments of other people with 
regard to onr ehnraeter and conduct.— A. Smith, 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, pt. iii. oh. iii. 

Blumeworthy. adj. Culpable; blamablo ; 
worthy of blame or censure. 

Ur ostoemeth such 1111 one hhmc-imrthir.— Martin, 
On the Marriage of Priests, kIkh. Kk, iii. Iii 1 k 
Although the snine should he blameworthy, yet 
this ago hatn forlionie to incur the danger of any 
such hlnnie. Hooker. 

Tliat the sending of a ilivnrce to her husband was 
lint blameworthy, lie alUrins, lsrausc the mini was 
heinously vieious.— Milton, Doctrine and Discipline 
qf Divorce, ii. 22. 

At the present day, it is only blind prejudice, wil- 
ftil ignorance, or haw* ealiiiiiuy, wliieli can accuse 
the originators of the flNilish | constitution of the 
3rd of May, 1701, of having his*n blameworthy revo- 
lutionists.— The Polish Captivity, vol. ii. 
oh. viL 

Blanch, v. n. [sec Blink, v. ».] Evade; 
shift ; speak soft, Rare, 

4 C)ptimi emiHilinrii mnrtiii hooks will speak plain, 
when counsellors blanch. Bacon. 

Blanoh. v. a. [Fr. blanchir .] 

1. Whiten; change from some other colour 
to white. 

You enn behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When unite aru blanch'd willi fear. 

Shakesprae, Macbeth, iii. 4. 
A way of wliit ifig wax cheaply may Is* of use ; nnd 
wo have set down the pnu'tieo of tradesmen who 
blanch it .--/Mr. 

And sins black dye seems blanch'd by nee to 
virtue. Drydm. 

The itituitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged inf to part 
Krmr from crime; a prudence to withhold; 

The laws of lnarrimre character'd in gold 
Upon the Mondial tablets of her heart. 

Tennyson, Isabel. 
When ye died. 

Fair cheeks wore blanchal, and brave and faithful 
hearts 

Mourned for their warrior-lords *, hut if I fall. 

No eye will shed one tear for me. 

J. //. Jisxc. The last War of the Roses, iii. 5. 

2. Strip or pool such things as have husks. 

Their suppers may las hisket. raisins of llio sun, 
ami a few blanched almonds. Wiseman. 

Blanch, v. a. Escape ; miss ; blink. Harr. 

The judges thought it dangerous lo Admit ifa nnd 
ands, to qualify treason ; u hereby every one might 
express his uialiee, and blaneh his danger. Bacon, 
History of the fa ign of lit ary 17/. 

You are not tmus|iortcd,in an aelion that warms 
the lilood and is appearing liolv. to blanch, or lake 
for ndniittiil. the point or lawfulness.— Putter, His- 
tory of the Holy War, 

I suppose you will not blanch l'aris in your way.— 
Sir It. Wotfon, Letter to Milton. 

A man horribly cheats his own soul, who upon nuy 
pretence, or under nny teui]itation whatsoever. for- 
sakes or blanches the true principles of rcliKioii. — 

( jomlman , Winter Awning Confermee, iii. 

With over. (In the following extract the 
word ‘blanch’ may moan escape, or it may 
mean whiten ; and, as such, belong to ii 
different verb. The word 4 colourable’ sug- 
gests the latter connection.) 

The doctors of that church have tlicir colourable 
pretences, w herewith to blanch over these eVruurs.— 
Bishop Sanderson, Sermons , p. 242. 

Blfaeblntf. part, adj, Becoming pale or 
white. 

The liodics and the hones of those 
That strove in other days to pass, 

Are wither’d in tlm thorny close, 

Or scatter’d blanching in the gnuo. 

’Tennyson, The Day-Dream. 

r’iiMblor. verbal abs. Making white. 
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Continue [In November] tying: up tho leaves of 
fullgrown plants [of endive] in oiien dry weather 
to whiten ; nlso transplant sumo full plants, Ac., to 

f (reserve? them from frost morn effectually, for fli- 
urc blanching. —Abercrombie, Gardeners' Journal, 
p. 420. 

Blancm&xtre. s. [Fr. = white food.— in tho 
extract wo have both the etymological and 
the pronuuciatiniinl spelling: the former, 
however, is the commoner.] Sort of flum- 
mery. 

Jit a manges. (?nnd common hi a mange, or htanc 
manger. Infiise for an hour in a pint and three 
quarters of new milk the very thin rind of a small, 
or of half alarm*, Icumii, nnd eight hitter almonds 
blanched and bruised ; t lien add two minces of 
sugar. or rather more for persons wlm like the 
blamange wry sweet, nnd an oiineo ami a half of 
isinglass.— A’. Acton, Mmlern Cook* ry, p. +17. 

Used adjectivally , or as the first element in a 
compound. 

Thus a cameo and an intaglio, a plaster-cost in 
relief and its mould, tin? exterior and inlcriorof a 
inelnl blanc-ma /o/c shape, or any other vlijirl (spin lly 
similar in its opposite reliefs, is, at once, unhesi- 
tatingly metamorphosed by the pscudoxenpe, eaeh 
into its converse form.— »/. 1). Mortll, Introduction 
to Mental Philosophy, c. ix. 

Bland, adj. [Lat. btandux.] Soil ; mild ; 
gentle. 

In her thee exeuso 

Came prologue, mill apology I.«m» prompt ; 

'Which, with bland words nl will, she thus address’d. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix.Nf>:t. 
An even calm 

IVrpetnal reign’d, save what the zephyrs Hand 
Breath'd o’er the blue expanse. Thomson, Seasons. 
For them was Milton like a seraph strong, 

Beside him Shakespcar bland and mild ; 

AHii then* the world-worn Dante grasp'd his song, 
And somewhat grimly smiled. 

T< ii ii it son. The Palace of Art. 
The locate sal through the speech with a bland 
impassiie smile, ami proceeded with I he formalities 
of exeuiumnuicating Ihe im pi *ria list party. C. It. 
Pearson, The early and middle Ag*s of England, 
eh. xxi iii. 

Bland&tion. x. Flattery. Hare. 

One had Haltered Loiigeiumip, Bishop of Ely, with 
this Mandat ion.— Cano It n, fa mains. 

Blandlment. s. Allurement; enticement. 
Obsolete. 

Thai I hey entire nor allure no man with suasions 
and blandiuo m/s lo take Ihe religion upon him. 
Injunctions to tin Monast* cos, t* nip. Henry VI II., 
Banot. vol. i. App. 

Blandished, part. adj. 31 ado with u view 
to blandishment. Karr. 

Must ’ring all her wiles. 

With blandish'd ]Mirleys, feminine n.sviults, 
Tongue-hat Lories. Milton. Samson .1 </»nistcs, 102. 

BlundishiDg. part. adj. Willi blandishment ; 
alluring. Rare. 

And how slip, blandishing. 

By Dunsmorc drives along. 

Drayton, Potyolbion, liii. 


but envy was disarmed hy tin? hlnndncss of Albe- 
marle’s temper and hy tho affability of his deport- 
ment.— Macaulay, History qf Angland, ch. uiu. 
Blank, adj. 

1. White. If arc. 

To the Wane moon 

Her office they prescrib’d: to th* other live 
Their planetary motions. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. Gflil. 

2. "Without writing; unwritten ; empty of ull 
murks. 

Our substitutes nt home shall have blank chart cik, 
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich, 
They aludl subserilio them fur largo sums of gold. 

Shakesin-ar, Hichartl It, i. 

l.pon tin? debtor side, 1 thid innumerable articles; 
but, upon t ho creditor side, little more than blank 
l>aper.— Addison. 

3. Pale; confused; vacant. 

Adam, soon ss ho hoard 
Thu fatal trespass done hy live, amaz'd, 

Aslonicd stood, and blank, while horrnur chill 
Kan through his veins, nnd all his joints relax'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. S7S. 

But now no face di\ iue contentment wears; 

'Tis all blank sadness, or couLiimal fears. Pope, 

Olliers, again, l linvo watched, when my thoughts 
should linvo been lM j ttcr engaged, in winch I could 
possibly detect nothing hut a blank inanity. -AtmA 
Assays of h'tia, A Quakers' Mn ting. 

Various faces will look up at you week by week, 
lio|H>lcKHly blank of all interest or intelligence,-- 
fa'creat tons of a Country Parson, ch. i. 

The advocates supposed everybody else to have the 
same blank outlook.- Silas Muruer , ch. ix. 

4. Without rhyme. 

Tim lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank 
Verse shall halt fur it.- Nhnk*spinr, Hand* /, ii. *,», 

Ilauuihnl film's, in tin? ltiilian, is tin; ucartst, the 
most poetical, and the most sonorous of any | i-;ui-,. 
latimi of the .Kncid. Yet llinugh lie I akes'l he ad- 
vantage of blank \ (•i*se, he coimuouly allows two 
lines for one in Virgil, and docs not always hit his 
sense.- Drydfn. 

hong have your ears been till'd with tragiek parts; 
Blood and blank verse have harden'd all your hearts. 

Addison, Prologue to the Ornnumr. 

Onr blank verse. \? hen* then* is no rhyme to sup- 
port the expressii.il, is extremely dillieil'lt to Mil'll as 
an* not masters in the tongue, hi.. Trad Is >,i Italy. 

Blink terse is imw. wil h one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 

Though mad Muiiiii/or rhymed in Dryden’s days. 

No sing-song hero rants in modern plays. 

Byron, kinds from Hornet. 

Finally. Milton's blank verse, both fur its rich and 
laried music ami its exquisite adaptation, \v< nld, in 
itself, almost d.'sene to lie st.xh-d poetry witln.nl i lie 
words. . . . Indeed, out of the drama, lie is still < ,ir 
only anal blank \ei-se writer. I mu pa red with Ins, 
the blank terse of no oilier nr our didactic orniii- 
rallie pis'l s, unless we are to except a few of flic 
happiest attnnpls at direct imitation of his pauses 
ami cadences, reads like anj thing else lint inulllnl 
rhyme- rhyme spoilt by tlm ends iM-mg (limited nr 
broken oil'. Who remembers, wlm ran repeat, any 
narrative blank M rs.* hut hm'r—Craik, History <f 
English Literature, ii. *1. 

Blank, s. 

1. Void. 


Bl&ndishlnff. verbal abs. Expression of 
Kindness ; blandishment. 

Flat enemies am honest harmless things. 

Because they tell us what We have lo I'rar; 

Bill dmilile-liearled friends, whose blandish nigs 
Tickle our ears bill M iinr our bosoms, an* 

Those dangerous Syrens, whose sweet maiden face 
Is only mortal I mason's burnish'd glass. 

Beau niout. Psyche, vi. 3. 
Blandishment, x. Act of fondness; expres- 
sion of tenderness by geslun*, words, or 
treatment. 

The little lialie up in his amts he henf , 

Wlm, with sweet pleasure and hold blandishnu tit, 
'(Jan smile. N/x n* r, Barrie Qim n. 

lie was both well nml fair spoken, and wuiml iim* 
Rt range sweet liess and blandishment of \v< .rds. w here 
In* desired to elfcel or persua<lc anything that he 
took to heart. — Baron. 

llim Dido now with blandishment detains; 

But 1 suspect the I ow ii w hen* .1 linn ivigiis. Drydi n. 

In order to bring those infidels within I he wide 
ei ivle of iv biggish couiiiiiinily, ncil her blandishments 
uor lmmiises ure oinitti'd.- Sieijh 
A lo\e still Inii'iiiug upward. giving liglit 
To ri-ad those laws; an accent very low 
111 blandishment, hut n most sijver Mow 
Of auhtle-paeed counsel ill distress. 

Bight to the lienrt and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Thro’ all the outworks o[ suspicious pride. 

Tennyson , Isalnl. 

Blindness, s. Attribute su^ostt'd by 
Bland. 

rortlttud’n maimers were thought dry and haughty, 


From this time there ensues a long blank in tin- 
history of Freimh legislation. - J tat (am, licirofthi 
state of tuiro/H' daring the middle .lf/ts, oil. ii. 

Without passions or imagination hiuiself. and 
steering his own course through life by the mem 
calculations of an enlightened sellisiiness, one half 
of the hroad map of humanity whs to him ^ lleliln-sj 
nothing but a blank. — Cm tk, History qf Buy toll 
Literature, ii. p. 111. 

•2. Void space on paper; ]*u;icr from which 
the writing is idlbcrd. 

I enunot write n paper fell os I used to de ; anil 
yet 1 w ill mil l'urgne u blank or half bU inch from 
you. Sirift. 

She has tell him the blank of what lie was; 

I tell tliee, eunuch, she hus quite uumuiiu’d him. 

Dry Jen. 

Full powciN must la* sent to Lon. sealed, but with 
Hanks left for the names of the plenipotentiaries. 
Strict sreresy must he observed ; mid cart? must be 
taken that the clerks whose duty it was to draw up 
the- necessary documents should not entertain any 
(suspicion nl the importance or the work which tin/ 
were performing. -Macaulay, History of Any In mb 
eh. xx iv. ... 

3. Lot by which nothing is gained, or which 
has nt) prize marked upon it. 

If you linve heard your general talk of Ruffle, 

Anu of his friends there, it is lots to Hanks 


My uainc hath touch'd your cam. - 

Shakcs/Hii r, (.ortolanus, v. — 
In fortune's lottery lies 
i Unnla lik.itliiu fur mil' Mlimil linv, 


III a lottery where then? is (at the lc|Wrat coiii|)n- 
Utiou) tcu tliouhttud blanks Loapnxc, it is the uwtf 
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prudent choice not to venture.— Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague, Utter*, .I:m. S\ 1753. 

4. Pnpcr unwritten ; anything without murks 
or characters. ‘ 

Knr him, 1 think not on him ; for his thoughts. 
Would they were blanks. rather than till’d with incl 
Shahs/uur, Tinlflh Sight, iii. 1. 
For tin* hunk of knmvlcdgu fair. 

Presented with n universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and rns’il. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, iii. 47. 
Life niny lie one prat blank, which, though md 
hint t#sl with sin, is yet wiliiont any clmracters of 
grace or virtue.— linger** 

That twain hath sunk, and now llioii art 
A ht link ; a thimr In count nml curse 
Through each dull tedious trillimr part, 

Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 

Byron , To Time. 

$. Point to which an arrow is directed : (so 
culled, because, to bo more viable, it was 
marked with white). Obsolete. 

Slander, 

Whose whisper o'er Hie world's diameter. 

As level n.s tne camion In his blank, 

Transports its poison'd si ml. 

Slnikcspear, Ilamlet, iv. 1. 
(>. Aim ; shot. Obsolete. 

The harlot king 

Is quite beyond my aim ; out of the blank 
And level of my brain. 

Nhnkrspenr, Winter** Tale, ii. 3. 
1 have spoken fur you all my best, 

And stood within the blanket his displeasure. 

Fur my five speerli. Id., Othello, iii. 4. 

7. Object, to which anything is directed. Ob- 
solete. 

St e I teller, Lear, and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 

ShnkrsfHvr, King Uar, i. ]. 

Blank, r. n. Obsolete. 

1. Dump; confuse; dispirit. 

Kaeli opposite, t hat blank* t lie fare of joy, 

.Mivl what I would have well, and it destroy. 

Shnkfsiuar, limn let. iii, 2. 
llai-. n must stoop, and shall ere Inmr reerivo 
Sin h a diseomlit. as shall quite despoil him 
nr all these boasted trophies won on me, 

And with confusion blank his worshippers. 

Milton, Samson- .Ignnisfi*, 4C,s. 
]f llie atheist, when lie dies, should liml that his 
ml remains, how will this man he amazed uml 
h’ank nl! .1 rrhbishop Tillutsnu. 

2. Kllhcc; smiml. 

All former purposes were blanked, the governour 
at a buy, and all Hint chaw lost and cancelled. - 
Sfn list r, Vine of the State of In fond. 

Blanket, .v. [Fr. blunebetfe.] Woollen cover. 
Mill, and loosely woven, spread commonly 
upon a bed, over the linen sheet, for the 
procurement of warmth. 

The abilities of man must fall sin rt on one side or 
other, like too sen uly a blanket when .sou are abed : 
if. \ on (mil it upon your shoulders, you leave your 
leet hare; if you thrust it down upon your feet, your 
shoulders are miemered. Sir M . Tt nigh . 

Himself amour; tin* storied chiefs lie spies, 

As from the blanket liiirh in air In* Hies. Tope. 

In our anxiety that our morality should not lake 
cold, we wrap it up in a uniit blanket m\rUm\ i*fpiv- 
caiition against the breeze imd sunshine. -Lamb, 
Essays of Elia. 

Wine is gm nl lor nlirivellM lips 
\V lieu a blanket wraps tin* day, 

When I In* rolleii woodland drips. 

And I lie leaf is stamp'd in clay . 

T, n iii/ xi ni. The Vision of Sin, 
Hut he (lkiviil, king of Seoilaud) raised sueli an 
army as the kingdom had never yet seen iimslereil ; 
lh" heavy-arnieil troops weiv eon i posed of English. 
Norinnii, and even Herman mercenaries: ihe light- 
imed of (inclie elans from the Highlands and 
1’icls from (inlway (*«•'! with tariret and brittle 
spears, and a single plaid or bfnuktt thrown over 
them.-- (.*, H. Pearson, The early and middle Agts 
of England, cli. xxviii. 

IF# / blanket. Dumper to fire: (used ill its 
primary sense, or metaphorically). 

Oh. why should ourdull retrospective addresses 
Fnll damp ns nut bhtnhts o'er Drury Dine fire? 
Away with blue devils, away with (list i-esses, 

And give the guy banquet to Rpnrkliug desire. 

Rejected Addresses. 

Blanket, r.a. 

I ■ (’over with a blanket. 

My fhcc 1 'll grime with filth ; 

Ulanket my loins ; tin nil my hair in knots. 

# SliakMjiear. King fsar.W.X. 

•• » os 8 in a blanket, by way of penalty or 
contempt. 

I'll acini for him to my lodging, and have him 
blanketed when thou wilt, man.— it. Jousqh Gyn- 
ihuf* Ketch, 
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Lei ’em lie rudgell'd out of doors by onr grooms. 
We'll havo our men blanket ’em i'liio hall.- Id.,' 
Epirmie. j 

Blanketing. *. Tossing in a blanket. I 

Ah! oh! ho ery'd, whut stm-l, wlmt lane, hut 
knows I 

Our purgings, pumping*, blanketing*, ami blows, i 

Pope j 

Blare, r.n. [see remarks under Bluster.]; 
•Bellow ; roar. 

Kudes.wlni had blessed Ihe Norman banners at 
IlnMiugs, was allowed to slink unharmed llir..ndi 
tli'* camp, with the royal trumpets titan, n/ and Du* 
English imprecating cuims oii liis head. t\ tt. 

• P, arson, The tarty and middle Agt* if Engl t ml, 
ell. xxv. 

Blare, s. Sound of that which blares. 

Itoyal limit indeed : hut • flwn-l«'gged iiMti'atherrd 
game ! At eleven in the mnruiiii; "f that r<*\:il-luiut 
day. llMli of NitviiilH-r 17*7. inn \pech d Uan of 
t rimi|M*t itiir, tmiiiill ofrhnriiilrrriiii' ami cava lending 
disturbs tin* seal of .lustier; liis Majesty is coine, 
willi (cirdr-des Sce'iux l.muniumi, mid peers and 
relitini*. to hold IvM ;il session and have uliits 
rfvistcrvd.— Carlyle, French Herniation, pi. i. h. iii. 
eh. \i. 

Bi&rnoy. s. [see extract.] Flaltcry. t’ollo- 
ipeial. 

He who lias kissed llie lllariiey .stone is aasiimeil 
tn ido i llu 

although iL iay lie assu-i.’ilcd with insincerity ; the 
lerm btarn being used In charnel rnsc words that 
arc meant dllier In he 'honest nor true.' it is 
conjeelurei .at ihe comparatively modern appli- 
calion of ihe term blaring lii>t liaili-xMemv ini ll 
close of tin* tilth emtury: when I.ord t'laucariy 
was a prisoner In Sir ( imfif- (’an-w, by wliom he w as 
required to prove his loyally hv surtvnderimr liis 
stronghold j Itlnriuy Ca-ile (<■ the snhllers of the 
(pill'll. This act he fdttays endeavoured to evade, 
hut as invariably professed his w illin.'-iiess to per- 
form it. The curious traveller will seek in vain lor 
tin* real si one unless lie allows himself to 1 m* lowered 
from I lie northern umrlc of the lofty caMle, when In* 
will discover il about twenty fis-1 from t In* top. with 
this inscription: '('orimii* Ate Carl by fori is me li-ri 
fee'll.'— Halt, Ireland, its Kcuury, (.'luiraet* r, dv. 
i is 

Blaspheme, v. a. [Fr. blasphemer ; L:itJ 
hlasphuiiu ; Or. n^oacain'i.i u<p words of 
lmd omen, or words supposed to havo an 
injurious Hfoct upon him to whom they arc 
applied; speak injuriously.] 

1. Speak in terms of impious' irreverence of 
things holy. 

Tin si didst blaspheme (mil and t he king.— 1 Kings, 
x\i. to. 

Tin* name of (J(kI is blasphmnd among tile Cat'll- , 
t i!is | hi'oiich you. Haitians, ii. 2h ! 

2. Speak evil of. ! 

The truest i-Mie of thy throne, 
tty his own inh-niiclioii slands accurs'd. 

And diM'S Uasphi me his hived. 

Shakispiar, Macbeth, iv. A. 

Those w ho from our lahnius heap llieir hojuil, 
lilaspiieine their lirdcr, and forget their lonl. 

PO[H\ 

Blaspheme, r. n. Sjienk blasphemy. 

hirer of til, ii pto min g Jew ; 

(tail of goat, and slips of yew. 

Shakts/nur, Macbeth, iv. 1. 

I punished them ofl in every synagogue, and com- 
pelled t In-in to U.tsiihi me. — lets. xxvi. 11. 

Blasphemer, .v. One who blasplienu's. i 

Who washefoiv a btaspln mi r, and Ii piTsecutor, ! 
ami iiijunoiis. i Tiund iiy, i. i:t. | 

I'lvcii I Ini btaspln ,n i r himself would inwardly, 
reverence his rejirnvev, a- lie in his lira it realty ilc- . 
spises him for Ins eownnlly base silence, -Sindh. | 

liciiy the curst btaspln , m r's longue to rage. j 

And liirn (mil's ftiry from an im]iiuiis am*. Tie la tt. j 

Blaspheming, nrbalabs. Act of blasphemy, j 

Those ill s| ii rate allieisms. those Spanish ivnoiiiie- j 
iugs, and Italian litaipln mings, have now so pre- 
vailed in our rlmsiiau ramus, that, if any restrain 
them, lie shall he upbraided ns no soldier.- S<r.E, 
Sahdgs. State ,f Hi Hymn. 

Blasphemous, ndj. (formerly accented oil 
the second syllable.) 

I. Impiously irrevenMit with regard to (Hod. 

O mail, take heed Irnv thmi the gods dost move. 

To cause full wrath, which thou canst not most ; 
Jllaspheinoit* words 1 lie speaker vain do prove. 

Sir P. Sidney, ii. 

Ami dar’st thou to Ihe Soil of (list propound, 

To worship I lice nmirsl ; lmw lumr accurst 
For this attempt, holder than that on Five, 

And more blasphemous! 

Mdton, Paradise It, 'gained, iv. Ii*. 

A man can hardly pass the stnvts willmiil having 
his cars grated with horrid nml hlaspheinon* oat hs 
'and ciirM*N. Archbishop Till »t son. 

That anything that wears the name or a chrutian, 
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or hut of man.Hhouhl venture to owti such a vil- 
lainous, Impudent, nml btaspln mous assertion in the 
face of tlui world, us this ’.- South. 

best range alone set up a howl of savage exul- 
tation, laughed at llu* weak compassion of tlm 
Trimmers, proclaimed that Ihe btaspln m, ms old 
imposlor liad met with a most righteous punish- 
nn lit, and lowed to wain* war, not <mlv to I lie deal Ii, 
luil after death, witli ail I lie in nek viints ami 
martyr*.— Maraiday, History of England, eh. iii. 

2. Irreverent with rc^urd to men. Obsolete. 

Slone, the lool, was well whipped in Bridewell, 
for a blasphemous speech, 'tliai then* went sixty 
fools in I (i S panic iiesides my lord admiral and Ins 
two sous,' Sir lh dart, (on to Mr. lViiiHvott, W in- 
ir, nut's M, muirs, ii. Ti2: IliUk 

Biusphomouaiy. ude. Impiously ; with 
wicked irreverence. 

AV iieri* is the rigid use of his n*asnn, while lm 
Would td a spin' nnn, \,y sel lip to eoilll'OUi the colli- 
Uiands liftin' Almighty V Sir iff. 

Blasphemy, s. 

1. F,vil-spe:ikin«f in *venernl. 

As to tin* iinlgiiieiit of (’ato the Censor, ho wn? 
well pimishiil for Iii-* hlaspln my against learning; in 
the same kind wiicrin lie otfeniled : for when ho 
was past llin eseoi'e years old, In* was taken with ail 
cxlii'ine desire lo go to sclionl again, anil to learn 
k huiciie. Ill III'' I lid In perilM* the(i]Vek 
■1 Iii di-Hi e. ilia l liis 

fiiriiii-r iviisim: of I in* <; mu ii aniing was ralla r 
l.M alfeeted giavily . tliaii -eordiug lo llie inward 
sense of liis own opinion. Hanoi, Adrarntmi at of 
Js a ruing, i. lUrd M's.) 

Aeeoriiiug to its supposed etymology, blasphemy 
sign dies the iilVi'iiee of using injuruiiis langiingc. as 
calumny, reviling, .\e. ; ami iii this sense it is used in 
tin* New Testament ; the word ' railings’ in 1 Tim. 
vi. lining in llu* oricuml ‘ btaspln m it s’ --lira ndo 
hietioiiary of Sen //(■< , Lit, mtnre, and Art. in voe. 

2. Indignity or injury olfcrctl to (iod him- 
sclf, either by words or writing ; profane 
scotfinjj at Holy Scripture. 

Hut tliat my heart \ on Ini urn mischief set, 

1 Would speak btaspln my, ere hid you fly. 

ShaUsptiir, Hmry VI. Port II. v. 2. 

Inlriiisiek gisidness consists in accordance, mid 
sin in contrariety', to the secret will of (iod : or else 
Cod could not la* delimsl good, so (liras his thought* 
and s-rivts. lint only superficially good, as far as lm 
is pleased to reveal himself, which is perfect blits- 
phi my to imagine. Hammond. 

To substitute ii law for that direct agency, to in- 
terpose in nny way hetwivn tile Spirit of Mod and 
tie* spirit or man. was impit ty, hlaspln my, a degnt- 
datioii of (iod mid of his sole sovereignty . -- Mil man, 
History of Latin Christian ity, h. ii. eh. ii. 

Hlaspln my js a crime both in llu* civil nud canon 
| law, and is punishable both by the statute ami com- 

| limn law of England. Honk, Church Dictionary , , 
j in vim*. 

Blast, s. [A.S. bltrst.] 

| I. (Just or pit If of wind. 

Welcome, then, 

Tlmii unsubstantial air, tliat I embrace: 

Tin* wretch that thou hast blown unto thn worst. 
Owes nothing to thy blasts, 

Shakisjnor, King Uar, iv. 1. 

Perhaps thy fortune doth eoulroul tin; winds, 

Doth louse or hind llieir blasts in secret, cave. 

Fairfax. 

Three ships wen* hurry ’d by the southern blast. 
And mi the secret shelves with fury east. Hryden. 

2. Sound Hindi’ by blowing any wind ingtru- 
! incut. 

In peace there ’s nothing so Iveecmcs a man, 

As modest st illness ami humility, 
lint when the blast of war blows in our cam, 

Tin'll imitate llie act urn oft be ; visit. 

Shaktsp, nr, llenry V. iii. 1. 
He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Orrb since perhaps 
\t lieu ( iod ili'M'ciitlcil. mid |H‘rb:ips once morn 
T<> sound at general doom. Tim angel ick blast 
Fill'd all the ivgioiis. Mdton. Paradise Lost, xl.76. 

The Veline fountains, the sulphureous Nar, 

Sliake at the buleful blast, t lie signal of the war. 

Ilryden. 

Whether then* lm two different gwldessi** called 
Famc.iir one goddess sounding two different trum- 
pets, it is certain, villainy lias as good a title to a 
blast from the proper trumpet, as virtue lias from 
tin* former.— Staff. 

3 . [from tlu» verb.] Stroke of a nuilignant 


planet ; infection of un a vtlung pestilential. 
By tlu* blast of (Jod they iKTisli.-vofr, iv. 9; 
Blast, v. a. % 

1. Strike, with some sudden plague or ca- 
lamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart yonr blinding flames 
Into her NcomfUl eyes ! intVot ner Ijenuty, 

You fensiick’il fogs, drawn by Hit* powerful sun. 

To Boll and blast her pride. 

Shakcspcar, King Lear, IL 4 . 
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Oh t Portius, is thorn not somo chosen c urs*. 
Romo hidden thunder in the "tore of heaven, 

Ihni with uncommon wrath, to blast the man, 

Who owes Ids great n css to nis country's ruin ? 

Addison 

2. Mnke to wither. 

Upon this blasted heath you stop our .way. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, i. S. 
And lxdiold seven thin ears, and blasted with tho 
east wind, sprung un after them.-GcM#*/*, xli. fl 
She that like lightning shind, while her face 

The oak now resembles, which lightning had btastnl 

Waiter 

To his green years your eenRnrea yon would suit, 
Not blast that blossom, hut expect tho fruit. 

Dry den, 

Agony uiunUM, incessant gall 
Pnrmrfimr every t honglit, and blasting all 
Love’s paradise. Thomson 

3. Injure; invalidate ; make infamous. 

lie shews himself weak, jf ho will take my word 
when he thinks I deserve no ensiit ; or inalieious, i 
lie knows I deserve enslit and yet goes about U 
blast it.— Itishap Stitliugfleet. 

4. Cut off; hinder from coming to maturity 

This commerce Jclinshaphnt king of .ludea en- 
deavoured to renew ; but his enterprise was blast ft. 
by the dost rue t ion of vessels in tho harbour.— A r- 
hath not. ti 

5. Confound strike with teiror. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blast you the pity’s cars ; 

Make mingle with your rattling liibniiriucs. 

Shakes/uar, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. fl, 
Blasted, part. atfj. Tainted; made infamous. 
The mention of these names produeed a stir in th 
Whig ninks. Trevor. Seymour, and Lml.s wen* «1 
three Tories, and had, in ditl'erent wavs, greater iu- 
tluenee than i**rhnps any other three Tories in the 
kingdom. If tin-v could all Ik* driven at once from 
public life with blasted elmmeters, the Whigs would 
lx- completely predominant linth in the I’arlinnieut 
and in the Cabinet. -Macaulay, History of England. 
ell. xxi. 

Bluster, s. Oiu* who strikes as with a 
blast. 

Foul canker of fair virtuous action, 

Vile blaster of the freshest blooms on earth ! 

M nrst on, Scourge of Villainy, To Detraction. 

Blastment. s. Blast ; suddoii stroke of in- 
lection. Obsolete. 

In the mom, and liquid dew of youth, 

Conta.rioiuj blastuunts are most imminent. 

Shakespear, Hamlet, i. 3. 

Bl&tant. mlj. [Fr.] Bol lowing as a calf. 

You learu'd this language from the blatant \wust. 

lh'yden. 

Blaterodn. s. [Lat. blate.ro, - ohm .] Babbler. 
Luil ir mus. 

I trusted T. 1*. with a weighty secret, conjuring 
him thnl il should not Ink" air and go abroad i 
which was not done according to the rules nnd reli- 
gion of friendship, but. it went out of him the very 
next ibiy. I will endeavour to lose the memory or 
him : I hale such Uahroons. -Howell, Ia tiers, ii. 75. 
Blotter, v. n. [Lat. bint no : sn* remarks 
under Blusterous.] Talk idly. Hare. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains nnd 
excellent endurance, however envy list to blathr 
against him.— Si* user, 1 iew of llie Mute of Irdaml. 
Bluttorer. s. One who blatters. Harr. 

Plot inns had more insight into philosophy than a 
thousand of our modern bfafhrers — Christian Re- 
ligion's Appeal la the Ear of Henson, ii. 32. (OrdMS.) 
Blase, s. 


]. Hush of flame. 

The liiiiiu blaze of it is past- ; but a small thing 
would mnke it flame again Shakvspca r, Cnriolanus, 
iv. 3, 

As for the blazes, if in any imrt of this kingdom 
any such lie now used at this time [Christmas'], I 
know no other ls-ginning or occasion of them than 
that flames of lire may have Iren used hs expres- 
sions of joy among us, as lioiiellres have always 
been . — Ho m wind. On the Festivals of the Church. 

Thy throne is darkness in th” abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. Drydvn. 

At sunset the armament was otf Ucacliy Jleud. 
Then the lights were kindled. The m-a was in u 
blaze for many miles, lint I ho eyes of all tho steers- 
men wero direeted throughout the night to three 
huge lan terns which flamed on the stern of the Brill. 
—Macaulay, History of England, cli. ix. 


2. Publication ; wide diffusion of report. 

For what is glory but tlic blaze of fame, 

Tho people's praise, if always praise unmixt ? 

Milton, Paradise Regained, ill 47. 

Blase, s. Mark ; blazon. 

The markN (of tho sacred ox) wero these : it was a 
black bull with a white streak along the bank, a 
white mark like an half-moon on his right shoulder, 
iw* bain only growing on his tail, a square blase In 
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his forehead, and a hunch culled eanthanu under 
his tongue. By what art the priests made these 
marks, is hnnl to gueNS.-CWiry, Plagues of Egypt, 
note to stanza 10. 

Blame, v. n. [A.S. biman : see remarks under 
Blusterous. 

1. Burn with flume. 

Let it be any autumn or winter month, when 
tho lire is blazing steadily, and tho clean-swept 
hearth nnd wliisL-tnhles Npenk of tho spirit of Mrs. 
Untile, and serious looks n*quire ‘the rigour of the 
game.' — Tatfourd, in his edition of Lamb's Works, 
Holland House, Lamb's Suppers. 

2. Burn or shine ns n blaze. 

The third fair mom now blaz'd upon the main, 
Then glossy smooth lny all the liquid plain. Pope. 

In proportion as these muses exist, a nntiou is 
more or less a lienp of combustibles ready to enteh 
fire from a spark, and to blaze into n fierce confla- 
gration.- R, Whalely, Elements if Rhetoric. 

With out. 

With an avowed contempt of all decency and 
order, a total disregard to every moral, nnd a reso- 
lute denial or every religious obligation, lie (Rorlms- 
ter) lived worthies nnd careless, and b/azetl out his 
youth and his health in la visit voluptuousness.-- 
Johnson, Life of Rochester. (Ord .MS.) 

Blase, v.a. Publish ; make known ; spread 
fur and wide. 

The noise of this fight, nnd issue thereof, lading 
blastd by the country in-opli* to some noblemen 
thcrcaho’uts, they came tint her .— Sir P. Sidney, 
Blase, r. u. Same us Blazon Obsolete. 
Hmggndoehio . . . did shew his shield. 

Which bore the sun bn ale blaztd in n golden Held. 

Spenser, Faerie Qitmi, v. 3. 14. 
This, in ancient times, was called a tierce; and 
you should then have blaztd it thus: lie bears a 
tierce, sablo, lictvvccii two t ierces, or. - Pmehain. 

Bl&zor. 8. One who blazes, in the sense of | 
publish. 

nterers of secrets In* from thence deharr’d. 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 

SiM’user, Faerie Queen. 

Bl&xlng. part. ail/. Shining in :i blaze. 

Thus yon may long live mi happy instrument, for 
your king mid country; you shall not he a meteor 
or a blazing star, but 1 Stella lh:i;’ happy lien*, mid 
more luippy hereafter, .-Jiacon. 

Bl&zon. v. it. [Fr. blasonner.] 

1 . Explain, in proper terms, the figures on 
ensigns armorial. 

King Edward gavn to them the roat of amis, 
which 1 am not herald enough to blazon into Eng- 
lish.— Addison. 

2. Deck ; embellish ; adorn ; display ; set to 
show; celebrate ; set out ; publish. 

O Hum goddess ! 

Thou divine mil nre! how thyself thou b lazon'sl 
In these two princely boys! 

Shaknipear, Cym In line, iv. 2. 
There many an envoy either dwelt or dwells 
jTlie den of many a diplomatic lost lie), 

Until to some conspicuous square they pass. 

And blazon o’er the door their mimes in brass. 

Hymn, Don Juan, xi. 31. 
Of intellectual qualifications, then* is on- wiiirli, 
it is evident. should not only not Ii oblazoimt furili, 
Imt should in a great measure be concealed, or k< p! 
out of sight ; viz. rhetorical skill ; since whatever is 
attributed to the eloquenee of the speak ( r. is Ml 
much deducted from the strength of his cause.— if. 
Whately, Elements of Rhetoric . 

Bl&zon. s. 

1. Art of drawing or explaining coats of 
arms. 

l’roeei-il unto beasts that nre given in arms, and 
teach mis what i might to observe in their blazon.— 
Piaeham, On Drawing. 

2. Show; divulgation; publication; celebra- 
tion ; proclamation of some quality. 

'lam a gentleman.’ -- I’ll lie sworn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, 
l)o give tlieo live-fold blazon. 

Shakesprar, Twelfth Sight, i. 5. 
Kill this eternal blazon must not Ini 
T o oars of flesh ami blood. hi., Hamlet, i. 5. 

Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the , 
blazon of their exploits upon the company.— Collier. 

Blazoned, part. ailj. Ornumented with u 
blazon. 

lie thought himself 

A mark for nil, nnd shudder'd, lest a cry 
Should break bis sleep by night, and ins nice eyes 
Should see the raw mechanic’s bloody thumbs 
Sweat on bis blazon’d chairs. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
Bl&xonry. i. Art or practice of blazoning. 

Give certain rules or practice as to the principles 
of blazonry.— Peacham, On Drawing. 


The shields of ancient warriors, and device* upon 
coins or sen In, In sir no distunt resemblance to modern 
blazonry. ILtllant, View of the State tf Europe 
during the middle Ages, eh. ii/ pt. ii. 

Bob has done more to set tho public right on this 
important point of blazonry, than the wluiio College 
of Heralds.-- Lamb, Essays of Elia , Newspapers 
Thirty -Jive Years ago. 

Bleach, v. a. [A.S. blacian.] Whiten: 
(commonly by exposure to the open air). 

When turtles trend, and rooks and dnwB ; 

And maidens blench their summer smocks. 

Shukt slicin’. Love's JAifutur's lost, v. 2, song. 

Should I not seek 

The clemency of some more temp’rate clime, 

To purge my gliNun ; and, by the sun refin’d, 

Bask in his lieauis, and bhach mo in the wind ? 

Dryden. 

Bleach, r. n. Grow white; grow white in 
the open air. 

The white sheet blench inn on the hedge. 

Shakisfiear, Winin’’* Tale, iv. 2, uoiig. 

For there are various iicmmuccn enjoin’d ; 

Ami some are hung 1o bleach u|hui tho wind ; 

Some plung'd in waters. Dryden. 

The deadly wilder seizes, shuts up scnac; - 
Lays him along the snows a slillen’d corse. 

Stretch'd out, and bltaching in the northern blajyt. 

Thomson. 

Ble&cher. s. One who blenches. 

In the price of linen we must ndd the wages of tho 
flax-dresser, of tho spinner, of the weaver, of iho 
bfmchi r, Ac., together with the profits of their re- 
spect it o employers*- J . Smith, Wealth if Sul urns, 
i. d. 

Bledcbcry. s. Place where calicoes, cot- 
tons, muslins, anil tlu* like are whitened; 
where the bleacher exercises his trade. 

t)n tile side of tho great bleacher y are the publirk 
walls. I\ n naul. 

Ble&ching. part, utlj . Adapted or used for 

whitening. 

Chloride of lime for blenching was lirst obtained 

by tin* late Mr. Tciment of (tlasgow Eur smiie 

lime alter tin* true nature of chlorine tins known, 
bleaching yaw fU r appears lo have been looked upon 
as simply a e«nnliinali«ni of ehloriue with lime,— 
(jCahaui, Eh un uls of Chi mistry, p. .100. 

Bleak, *. Fish so called (Cyprians albur- 

ueiis). 

tin tin* inner surface of roach, dace, bleak, white- 
bail. and other iMus, is found a silvery pigment, 

which gives the lustre these scab's possess 'the 

art of forming artitieial pearls lout of tin* piirmcnl | 
is said lo have Intii lirst praetiseil by the l ivueli. 
Dr. Lister, in his journey to Paris, sa.vs tlial when 
lie was in that city, a umiitilactiircr usid in omi 
winter thirty hampers al'bhak. (mr I mil iJtak.o r 
Id irk, according In Merrel, vv iiieh lias reference to 
the w hit i ness of t lie lish. is derived IVoin a .Virllierii 
word winch means to bleach or whiten. - YarrJt, 
History of Jin fish Fishts. 

Bleak, atfj. [A.S. hi nr - black ; the use of 
which word in English is exceptional. Ia 
the allied languages, and to a certain extent 
in our own, the adjective that denotes the 
opposite to white is some form of the root 
s-rt ; Dan. sitrl, Gcr. simrtz , Eng. sicuitli. 
Tho meaning of the root bl-k seenis to have 
been in the first instance loss of natural 
colour, whence discolouration oil the side 
of cither darkness or lightness. Hence, 
blach , Ger. hi rich, Dan. blit/ (puli*), bleach 
(whiten), and bfm/t are all connected.] 

1. Pule. Obsolete. 

Si »me one, for .she is pah- and hhvhe. 

Some one, for she i.s soil of specie*. 

tivurr, t’oufrssin Amantis, v. 

Observe his Kfallcred eyes, his tihak face, his |mlc 
and shaking lips, Ins dry iimulli. his fkirred tongue, 
liis eonliiM-d voice, Ac. Hcici/t, Sermons, p. 140. 

Yuii IihiK ill, im thiuks; iuivo you been sick of 
late: - 

Troth, wiry bleak ; doth she not? 

Middleton, Witch, iii. £• 

2. Cold; chill; cheerless. 

intreat the North 

To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold. 

Shnkespear, King John. v. 7 
Tim goddess that in rural shrine 
Dweli'st hero with l*on, or Sylvan, by blest song 
Forbidding every bUak unkindly fog 
To touch tlic prosperous growth of this tall wood. 

Milton, Omu*, 2#7. 

Say, will you bless tho bleak Atlautiek shore, 

Or bid the furious Haul rude no more ? 

It was a miserable voyage. The night was hlenk \ l lw 
rain full : the wind roared : the water was rougn ; » 
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length the boat reached Lamlieth : and the ftigitivea 
landed near an Inn. where a roach and horses were 
in watting.- -Mttfiffcv, History nf England , cIlLl 
He&Uib. adj. Somewhat bleak. 

If any surTi ponton hns been much exposed in n 
northerly or bteakish cnstcrly wind, It will lift very 
proper for him to drink down, going to bed. a large 
draught of wnrm water-gruel. -Chrync, Essay on 
Health ami long Lift*. (Ord MS.) 

Ble&kly. adr. (boldly ; in a chill situation. 

Near the Hen-const they bleakly muted nn*. 

May, Translation of Lucan's Pharsnlia, ix. 

Ble&knoaa. *. Attribute supKestod by Jllea k. 

The in lull litnnts of Nova Zembl.i go naked, with- 
out complaining of tlie bleakness of tlie air; as 
the armies of the nortliern nations keep the Held all 
winter— Addison. 

If Hrilnin mourns her bleakness, we ran tell her, 
Tho very best of vineyards l.s tho cellar. 

Byron, Don Juan. xiii. T«l. 

Ble&ky. adj. Bleak; cold; chill. Hlulo- 
rical. 

On shrubs they hrowxr, and. on the blcaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden. 
Blear, adj. [tier. hlnrr , with the siinie sense 
and in the same combination, i.o. with the 
term for eye, blarr-atjr, hirer 1 )im, or 
sore, with* rheum or water; dim in general 

Thus 1 hurl 

MV dazzling spoils into the spongy air. 
of power to client the eye with blear illusion, 

Ann give it falsi* presentments. Milton , (bums, 1W1. 

liuL then, in every speeie* of reading, so much 
dc|M'iidN upon the eyes of the render; if they are 
blear, or apt to dazzle, or inattentive, or strained 
wilh too liiucli at Lent ion, the optic power wi M : lal- 
libly bring Imme f’llsi* reports of what it reads. - 
Lamb, Essays of Elia, On /he Danger of confound- 
inn moral icilli personal Deformity. 

’Half blind lie peered at nn* llirouirh bis blear e,v 
‘ally 
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Bledtlnr. verbal abs. Cry of lambs or Blemish, r. a. [N.Fr. hltsmir^m].] 
Hint'll ; cry resembling it. ‘ ~ '-- r : *- 


Concerning prayer, win* is more ngnynat It than 
you, which have changed the rvglit use of it into a 
bmwlyngn in the temple, and a hletynge in tho 
streets?— Bale, Vet a Course at Uts Rom y she Foxe, 

fol. ns. 

Whynbodesl tlion among tlie Kheepfoldn, to henr 
the Unit 'mgs of the flocks V Jmlges, v. III. 

I thought to lxtss away before, ami yet alive T am; 
And in tilts Holds ull round 1 bear the bleating of tins 
lamb. 

How sadly, I rcmetnlMT, rose tho morning of tho 
year! 

# To dio before tho snowdrop came, and now the 
violet ’« here I Tennyson. 

Bleb. s. Air-bubble in a transparent solid, 
as ico or glass. See Blusterous. 

Ex|M*rin]cnts -of producing mid by tlie disso- 
lution of several salts; of freexing water without 
blebs-, of a membraneous substance separable from 
tin* ImmI.v by freexiiur. -Bishop Sprat, History if the 
Royal Society, p. 2J4. 

Thick pieees of kIiihh. fit for large ojitiek glasst™, . 


i mii a |/p i n hi gitni, lit mi nn^r »'|uirn n, i f 

are rarely to 1 m* had without blebs —Philosophical ( Blemish, s. 


Murk with any deformity. 

Likelier that uiy outward face might have bwu 
disguised, than that the flus; of ho excellent a mind 
could have been thus blttmisluil.—Sir P. Sidney. 

Many arc the enemies of the priesthood : they am 
diligent to observe whntever nuiy murly or remotely 
blemish it .--Bishop Atferbury. 

Defame; tarnish: (with respect to repu- 
tation). 

Not tlrnl my verse would hh mish all the fhlr ; 

Hut yet if Nome lie bad, 't is wisdom to licwart*. 

Dryden. 

Those, who, by emieerted defamations, endeavour 
to blemish his character, incur the complicated guilt 
of slander and perjury. -Addison. 

Though false reproach seeks honour to diatain, 
And envy liit.-M the Imd though ne'er so pure. 
Though lust doth Neck to blemish chaste desire, 

\et truth that brooks not lulsehiMHl's slundcrous 
stain, 

Nor ran the spite of envy's wrath endure, 

Will try true love from lust in justice' lire. 

Oldham, Poems h 


until be lmd fully satisfied bis curiosity .—bayard, 
Xinevt h and Babylon, eh. i. 

Blear, v. a. [set! Blur, r. «.] ltarf. 

I. Make flic ryes watery, nr sort 1 with rheum. 

When I was young, 1. like a ln/.y fool, 

Would blear my eyes with oil, to stay from school ; ' o, 
Averse to pains'. Dryden. i 

II. Dim tho oyos. I 

This may stand for n pretty sujierfieifil argument, 3. 
to blear our eyes, aiul lull us asleep in security.— Sir , 

IP. Raleigh. 

Blear-eyed. adj. 

1. Having sore oyos. 

Crook -back’d lu* was, tooth-shaken and hlrar-cy'd. 

Sackeilte, Induction to Mircuurfor Magistrahs. 

It is no more in the power of calumny to blast the 
dignity of nil honest man, than of the Idea rayed 
owl to east scandal mi the sun. Sir It. // Estrange. 

When thou shall s<*e tin* bbar-ey'd fathers teach 
Their sons this harsh ami mouldy sort of speech. 

Drydi n. 

2. Used metaphorically. Having an ubsruru 
understanding. 

His understanding is blear-eyed, and has no right 
perception or anything. -Butler, Characters. 
Bte&redness. s. Statu of one whoso oyos 
tiro bloat . 

The deflu\ion falling upon the edges of the eye- 1 
lids, makes a Idearetlness. - Wiseman, Surgt ry. | 

Ble&raeM. s. Attribute sujrjjcstod by Blear. 

VVntllmi that the hint mess or soreness of the 

? N*n is a less malady than madness — Lough 

ranslation of Plutarch's Marais, iv. 47$. (< >rd 31 S.) 

Bleat, v. n. [imitative.] Cry a** a sheep. 

We were as twiuu'd lambs, that did frisk i’ tho 
Run. 

And blent the one at the other. 

ShnkrsiH'nr, Winter's Tale, i. 1. 
What hull darcN bellow, or what slurp dart's bleat. 
Within the lion's den ? Dryden. 

How coiiHocmted hive with liells was hung, 

And Im*or kept mass, and holy nut hems sung ; 

How pigs to tho rosary kneohsl, ami sheep were 
tauuht 

To bleat Te Deuni and Mngnifleat. 

Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits, 
Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would Ideal, 

Nor any cloud would cross the vault, 

But day mereiwed from heat to heat. 

On stony drought and steaming salt. 

Tennyson, Mariana in the South. 

Bleat, s. Cry of a sheep or lamb. 

The rivers ami the hills around 
With lowings and with dying bleats resound. 

Dryden. 

Ble&tftnff. part . adj. Making the cry of a 
sheep ; uttering bleats. 

While on sweet grass her bleating charge does lie, 
Our happy lover feuds upon her eye. 

Lord Roscommon, 


Transactions, no. t. 

Blobby. adj. Like ti bleb ; abounding in blebs. 
ltum. 

Jt, i.e. the mineral Lcvyiie. fiisos to a hlcbhy glass, 
--Dana, Mineralogy, v. b-ryne, 

Blee, s. [A.S. Meow - colour.] Complexion. 
Obsolete. 

Before him came a dwarf full lowe, 

That wait (si on his knee, 

AimI at his liacke five heads lie hore. 

All wan and pale of birr. Ballad if Sir Pauline. 

j Bleed, r. n. 

t 1. Lose blood ; run with blood. 

Many upon thcsiving of others bind, or strangled, 
or tortured, t heiusclves are ready to faint, as if they 
bled. — Bacon. 

(.’Iiurcliill advised the king to vi-it Warminster, 
and to inspect the troops slatimied (here. James 
assented; and his cmieli was at the dnor nf the 


cpiseojinl palace when his imse liegan \o bind \iu- 
lenlly.— Macaulay, History of England, ell. ix. 

Die a violent death. It hr tori ad. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bbnt to-day; 

Had he thy reason, would lie skip and play? Pope. 

Drop as blood : (applied to anythin;' which 
drops on incision , as blood from an animal). 
Forme the balm shall /dm/aiiduiiilM 
The eoml redden, and the ruby glow. Popp. 


1. Mark of deformity; scar; diminution of 
beauty. 

As lie liatli r minis! a blemish in n man, so nIipII it 
be done to Inin again, bed tens, uiv. 20. 

First shall virtue lie vice, ami lieality Im* counted a 
bit mish, 

Krc that 1 leave with song of praise her praise to 
Nolelillii/e. Sir P. Sidney. 

Such a mirth ns this is capable of makiniralM*autv, 
ns well as a blemish, the subject of derision. --Addi- 
son. 

t)fM*u it so from tin* eyelid, that you divide not 
that; for, in ho doimr, >nu will li-aie. a remediless 
blemish. - Wistinan.Surgtry. 

Heproacli; soil; taint; disgrace ; imputa- 
tion. 

hive thou, and to thy mother dead attest, 

That clear she died from bit mish criminal. 

Sp< user. Faerie Ourtn. 

That you have hern earnest, should Imj no burnish 
or discredit at all unto you. - tlooh r. 

Ami if we shall neglect to |iro]iagate these blessed 
dispositions, what others can undertake it, without 
some blemish to us. some reflection on our negli- 
gence'; -Bishun Sprat. 

This jest will lie fierfeetly intelligible to all who 
rniirmlNT the eternally ivcurnug allusions to Venus 
nud Minerva, Mars, Cupid, mid Apollo, which went 
nmaut lobe tin* ornaments, and are tlie bbmislns.ot 
Frior's couijMisitio* Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, ch. xxiii. 


1. Cant. 'word for paying too liberally; or BlfemlsiUeH. adj. Without, blemish or spot. 

...m. / 1 .. r. n .. * 1 


jiartin^ with money. (In tho i'ollowin 
oxtract tlu* first bleed - undor^o tho opem- 
fion of bloodletting.) 

You need not hit tit \ but you must have medicine. 

- If I must have medicine. Ollapod. 1 fancy I shall 
hlvd pretty freely.— 111 *! he. t’ome that 's very 
well, very well indeed.-- O'Knfc, The Poor (it nth- 
man, i. U. 

Bleed, r. n. Lot blood ; take Idood from. 

In such cases it is worse Ilian useless to have re- 
course to the lancet. To bind is to endanger t lie 
life of the patient. -Marshall Halt, Theory and 
Practice of l/< didne. 

Used no tuphoricnlhf. 

That from a patriot of distinguish'd note, 

Have bl id and purg'd nn* to a simple vote. Pope. 

Bleeder. *. Ono who hlot'ds. 

The grim phantom with lii*» reality of a innsting- 
fork is not t«» lie dcspisisl - so finely iif nlrast w ill 
nnplaci lit kissing of the red, - taking it 
in like honey mid but ter,- with which the latter 
submits to tlie v.vtlie of the gentle b/ettbr. Tune, 
who wields his Iniierl with the apprehensive linger 
of a popular young Indies* surgeon.- -htmb. Essays 
of Elia, On tin artificial pound y of the last Ctnfury. 

Bleeding, part. adj. Flowing 1 with blood. 

Carcasses, half raw and half burned to cinders. 

ROmctilllCK still binding, sometimes in a State of 
loathsome decay, wen* torn to pieces, and swallowed 
without salt, bread, or herbs. Macaulay, History of 
England, ch. xii. 

With juice or sup. 

M*. iKKlanl's vegetable* substance growing on the Blencli, 


honilM'iiiu tree. I know not wlint to say to. 1 wish 
it were my luck tosco it. That t he. same tncy milled 
a giun like lacca seems to me veryst range, Hint )>emg 
a bleeding trre. of which I never heard of any that 
yielded giun— Ray, Carresponiti ace, p. 177. 

Ble^dinf. verbal abs . 

1. Flow of blood. 

Host tliou forgtitten since lie wounded himself to 
nire t hy wounds, and let out his ow n blood to stop 
thy bleeding l—Baxler, Snint’s Rest, ch. xiv. 

2. Ill Medicine. Operation of lotting blood. 

Bleeding, cupping, and leeching are the ordinary 
metbodH of depict wn.— Marshall Hull, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. 


Jinn 

A life in all so Idem isltless.— Fell (ham, Lusoria, 
xxx vii. 

Blemishment. s. Distract*. V'd/r. 

The out 1 socket li tlu* refi-niuilimi nf him, whom ho 
impeiielu ill; the ut her wiirkcth. as iiiuefi ns may be, 
bis ignominy and bb mishnu ut. Bishop Morton, 
Discharge, p. ln'J. 

Blench, r. w. [see Blink.] Shrink; start 
back ; give way. 

I'll observe his lisiks; 

I'll tent him to the quick; if lie lull blench, 

1 know my enursc. Shah spear, I fa mitt, ii. 2. 

Hold you ever to our special drill ; 

Though sometimes you do blench from this to that. 
As cause doth minister. 

Id., Measure for Measure, iv. 5. 

I know lus neoplo 

Are of In's own choice men. that will iml totter, 

Nor bit nrli much at a bullet. 

Biaumunt and Fbte/ur, bar's Pilgrimage. 

pl'liey | vveis* imt afraid *dcadily to look in the fbco 
or that glaring amt dir/zlimr influence, at which tho 
eves of eagles have bUn clud, —Burke, Spctch on 
American Taxation. 

Blench, v. a. Sou third Blanch. (In the 
fullowinp; extract the phrase* moans ‘ob- 
struct I bo view.’) Obsolete. 

The rebels iH'sieged them, winning tlie even ground, 
on the lop. by currying up givut I russes of buy liefore 
them, to bit nch tins defendants' Right, and dead tlicir 
shot.- Caretr. 

Start. Hare. 

Most true it is, that 1 have looked on truth 
Askance mid strangciy ; but. by all above, 

These blenches gave my heart, another youth. 

Shakt sjuur. Son nets, 110. 

Bleacher, s. At present it may mean .simply 
one who B Icne lies; its obsolete meaning, 
however, is more sjiecial, licing that which 
may frighten or pause to start ; scarecrow. 

The kimhIo liiubande. when lie liatli Mowen hi* 
grounde, Helling up clouglitre, or thnules, which 
Nome call HhaylcN. Nome btencha i's, or other like shewn, 
to fcaro away birdcs. - Sir T. Elyot, Uoarnour, 
fol.73. 
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And the mnmd time we cnnie to Xow Cnllw.i or p bring important ns showing tho COn- 
afler we hud declared your injunctions, wo Imiml V. 

nil the jrrnit rpiniimnt-eniirt full nf tho icnvi's of. 11( * l* 011 "dll illlfht .J 
Dunce, tho wind hlmvimr thrill into i'V'T.v .1. Make Iisilipv ; prosper; TJIMKO successful. 
Anti tln*n*w.' <*w Mr. liivriilieltl, a .eciilli'iimu ,. xtni ;. t from SprllMT UI hKt ItlulIlO, 


of Buckinghamshire, gathering up part of the s:nii«i 1 
lHink-losixoM, as lie said, thcrcivil h to make him j 
Hewers, or lihin\islo rs. to keep the doer within his | 
wood, (heivli> to have the l letter cry with his; 
hiiumls. — F.dro"f from a fft'jno'f of an iMford j 
Ciinntiissinii, .!./>. I.VI.'i, fmni Praik's History of 
English hhr.itinr.l UNI. 

1 fee] the old man's master'd hy much iinssion. 
And too hiirh rnckt. which makes him o’erslmol all j 
llis valour should direct at. nud hurt those 
That stiiud hy lint as hfeurhi rs. « 

Jltnu unml. and Hi t rhcr, Lure* Pilgrimage, ii. 1. 

Blend, r. a. (in A.S. them wefe I wo forms : 
blinding more especially active*, giving :is 
its piirticipli* i/r-blnidod ; and b/endan, not 
necessarily active, giving bhndt . The two 
forms partly account for this dillercnce : 
still there is a real confusion.] 

I. Mingle together. 

lie had his calmer inllueTiec.nud his mien 
Hid lot e Hill! majesty together bit ml, Dryden. 


st. :i, the meaning, seems to be absolve 
make free from.) 

The ijiialily of merry is not st rain'd ; 

It droppeili as the ecu lie rain of heaven 
l T pi»n the place lu-ueath. It is t hhss’d-, 

1L lilt mu fit him that gives, nml him that takes. 

S/iithes/nar, Mt if haul of Yenitf, iv. 1. 
This Kingdom i-iijuycd the greatest. culm, and tho 
fullest measure of felicity, lint liny people, in any 
' ru blessed with. 


lire, for so h me time together, hiivu lari 
- I. unf I 'hi ft inh'H, 

Happy this isle, with such a hero bhsl\ 

What \ irt lie dwells not hi his loyal liirasl ? Waller, 
In vain with folding arms the youth assay'd 
To stop her llurlil, and strain the Ilyin# shade; 

Hut she return'd no more, to blot* his longing eyes. 

Vrydcn, 

,2. Wish ha ppi ness to another; pronounce a 
| blessing upon him ; conseerate. 

And Hod bhsstd tin* seventh day, ami sanctilled 
it : hi caiiM 1 1 hat in it lie kid rested from all his work. 
• (,'■ in ii. :t. 

And this is tim blessing wherewith Moses the man 
of » Soil hi- ss, 1 1 1 la* children of Israel before his death. 
I), nltl'oilomi /, xvuu. 1. 


Confound ; spoil : (perhaps the bad sense 
here conveyed lias been suggested hy the 

llk Tln' m, 1 .:,’, ll!.!ul.u;,„i,r iy.„„ l,,,- «».*. ■ 3 - r™*- ; irlorifv for benefits received ; rele- 

the times and *n asmis of the year blind themselves j hl'ilti*. 


hy disordered and confused mixture, Hook* 

Then shall the new year’s joy forth freshly send, 
Into the irliHiniiijg world, his ^hdsoiue fay : 

Ami all these storms, which novvliis iicaut.v blind, 
Shall turiie to calms, and tymel.v clean* away. 

S/nost r, Sounds, 02. 

3. Pollute; spoil; corrupt. Obsolete. 

Regard id worldly muck doth foully bit ml, ’ 

And low aliiise, the high hcruick spirit, 

Spt iim r, Fat r!e Qua il. 

Participle Mended. 

The mist ion tnuuht hvtlic aneients is too slight or 
Itiiws; for bodies mixed according to their hypothc- 
sis, would not appear such to the acute ey» s of a 
lynx, who would discern the elements, if liny were 
iin otherwise mingled, than l>Ul bhndt d hilt lint 
united. Il"i/lf. 

The L-iiive, w here even the irrrnl llml rest, 

And bh mild he the oppressor and the oppress'd. 

Po/W. 

The moonlight stenlinir o'er the scene 
Had bh mini w it h the hah Is of eve; 

And sin* was t ln-ii*. ui> hope my joy, 

My own dear < tend iev e. ’ Caleridgr, Lure. 

]\1ny lie he aide also to relate that wisdom, j 
Hud tune did in Ireland vvliat they had done in Sent- 
laud, and that all the races which inhabit the 
British isles were at lemrth indissolubly bh mini ini i 
people! Macaulay, History of Huy land, eh. 

XVII. 

Participle Men I. 

'Tis heai 1 1 y truly bh nf, whose red and white 


1'iiln us there is one only guide of nil npcnls natu- 
ral, and lie lioth Hie creator and worker of all in all, 
alone In he bhssid, adored, and honoured hy all fur 
ever, Hooker, Ferhwas/ical PoUty, i. § !t. 

Hut .**'</ lie that great pow'r, that hath whlrss'd 
With longer life than earth mid licav'n can have. 

Sir J. Ilacies. 

Mess us ! Exclamation of surprise. 

fries the stall-render, Bless us! what a word cm 
A I it lo-pasu? is this ! Milton , Sonin Is, 1 1. 

fill blessed, nr I'll be blessed , tire, by tilt ex- 
treme form nf irony, made, in very e.ollo- 
ijuinl , not to say ndyar, language, to slaml 
for its exact opposite. 

They went to the washerwoman's, delivered the 

liuiidic.aitdtlicu returned on hoard, when the whole 
crew were informcil of the success nf I lie expedition, 
and appeared mute sali'licil that there was an end 
of the detested cur: all hut I'ohlo. who shook his 
head. 4 We shall si e,’ says lie ; * Imt I'm bh sm d if l 
don't ex pis I the cur hack tn-iimnw murniiiK.'— 
Marryal, Smirh yyotv, vol. ii. ch. xi. 

Blessed, part, udj, 

1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 

The hays are cmmtifr. in tho which they shall sny r , 
lilmsid are the harren.- - Lnkf, x.xiii. 

Had I Imt died an Imur he|i>re this chance, 
f had liv’d a bh wil time: for, from this instant, 
Thcrc’H not hiu# serious in mortality. 

Sfitihs/mir, Machi.fh, ii. 3. 


Nature's own sweet ami euiiiiin# I hath laid on. 1 •>. Holy and happy; happy in the favour of 
S/mlo.tiinii\ tin (Jlh Mii/if. i.:». 

With such an aspect, hy his colours bh nf. Byron. viOU. 

II!.. I.!. I ..... 1. ....... . . It. ..J .. ..I ’ .. Piilmlal fwntvi liniinnf«vidli nil fNvnnmf irvim (iIiaII mill 


His history hecamc Unit in a singular manner 
with Hie life of his neighbourhood.- A'l/mf Marine, 
cli. iii. 

Blonde, s. [ficrm. blniden * dazzle.] In 
Minendof/if. Native sulphuret of //me. 

Now we find; -that thi* liy drolytes are all coin- 
pounds, such as are rnnmioul i v termed salts; that 
the haloids are. many of them, already railed spars, 
«s rale spar, heavy >pn r. iron spar, yine spar; that 
tin* silieides, the most mimeroii.s and dillieult class, 
1. for tlii* most part, by simrlc words, many 
of which end -lh.it 1 lie other classes, or sill i 


. . , , , - - h. or si ill- , Blessed (Thistle), s. 

classes, oxides, pyrites. #lauees, and hit mbs, lull- 1 i* , ... .. ,ii 1( |V 

idi. inm dicta) so called fro 


commonly heen so ternn d: as ird iron oxide, iron 
l»y rili s.yim* bh nth : w bile pure met uls liave lismllv 
had the adjective * native' pretixed, as native #ohl, 
mil ive copper. Win mil, /.nmjiniyt- of Scicliec. 

Blending, verbal ahs. Mixing, 

But. admit I in that this universal hh ndinrf, 
tlu'uiiidioiit 1 he i nate world, does tint interfere 
with the era dun I donna! ion of its several #rnups, 
which then fnre muld lie reenuiiyed, we may, 
perhaps, he told hy the helievn-s Ml t lie * Metliode 
Jlonoliomiiiue' that they do not intend to i#Uore 
the niTnmri'iiieiil which 'nature has V i hroadly laid 
down, hut Hint, on the contrary, they tacitly endorse 
it,- their device liavimr n-lerenee to' the naineMmlv. 
— 7’. V. Wollaston, On Urn Variation of Smviis 
ch. vi. 

Blenny. s. Visit of tho genus Hlciinius. 

The eanllne half of theiesriphnmiH is characterised 
hy increasing width in most Cvpriuiihe, and hv n 
more vascular or otherwise moditied texture in Hu: 
Pliar.vniroKiintlu, f.ophotinmelni.the pihioids, him. 
nies, Jlyitur-llsli, trarllsh, and houiu others.— Omn 
Anatomy if Vertdirntes, 

v. a, [A.S. bletsian, blipsian ; the t 


Behold, from henceforth all general ions shall call 
me bU'ssid. Luke, i. ts. 

It seemed so hard at first, mother, to leave tho 
bh SSt i / sun. 

And now it seems as hard to stay, ami yet His will 
he done! ... 

So now 1 think ni.v time is near. T trust it is. T know 
The blessnl music went that way my sold will have 

toco. 

And for myself, indeed, F care not if T #n to-day. 
lhd. li'llie, you must comfort her when 1 am past 
away. Tennyson. 

Plsmi ((.Yntsiurmihrm*- 
roin ils supposed extraor- 
dinary nu'dicimil properties. 

Blviuu.it This! tv is called in Latino everywhere* 
Carduus Fieiicdietus. and in shops hy a eomiiuund 
word, t^ardo-lieued ictus ; it is must plaine, that it 
is a species of Mrnctylisi. or a kind of wild Bas- 
tard Sal Iron ; it is ealhsl Atraety lis hirsutior, liairi 
lde Bastard Sall'ii i: Valerius Cordus mum-th it 

Slipiniis; it i d in Hurli I'uLeli . 

nete distell, Karilo Ixmislii’t : the later mime wlieivof I 
is knowne to the low eountreynn-n ; in Sjianisli it is , 
railed Barilo Mint o; in Fivneli, (Miardou ksmist or I 
lN’iieist; in the isle 1*1 mi on. Harden acantlui; in I 
Kn#lish, Hlrsmil Ihis/le, hut more common !y hy the ! 
J jfitiiic liamo Hanluus k si id us. — derardv. Her ' 
hall, p. 1171: (si. llsi:i. 

Blessedly, ado. Happily. Obsolete. 

This accident of Hlitopfinn's takin#, hod mo lies- 
xrdly procured their liiiidnur .— Sir P. Sidney. 

I lappie is he that after due preparation i.s past 
throu#li the irnhn of death, en; he In: aware ; lmjipio 
is he Hint hy the holy use of lon#siektiesse is tau#ht 
to hoi* the gates of deatli nftirre olf, nml addrewird for 
a mini tile passage : the one (Uoh like Hlijah, the other 
like Kliaiia, both blessedly.— Bishop Hail, (Ord US.) 


BLIG 

Blessedness. 8. Attribute suggested by 
Messed. 

1. Happiness ; felicity. 

Muny times huvo I, lean In# to yonder palm, ad- 
mired the blessedness of it, llmt it could bear lovo 
without the M!iise of pain - Sir P. Sidney. 

llis overthrow lienp'd lui]ipiiiesN upon him ; 

Tor then, and not till then, lu: felt himself, 

And found the blessetl ness of lieni# little. 

Shakes pear. Henry VIII. iv. 2. 
Silt on the whole their continence was great; 

So that some disappointment there ensued 
To Hidhc vvlm had Tell Hu: inconvenient data 
Of * Mingle blessed mss,’ nml Ihought it good 
(Since it was not their fault, hut only fate. 

To Itear these crosses) fur each vrimin# prude 
To make a Ibmimi sort nf Sabine wedding, 

\\ itlmut I lie expense nml the siwjH*nse of lN'dding. 

Byron, Don Juan, viii. i;ji, 

2. Sanctitv; heavenly felicity; Divine favour. 

Karthlier happy is the ihm> distill'il, 

Thau that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
(iruwH, lives, and dies in single bhssid ness. 

h 'hakesinur. Midsummer-^ iyht's Dream, i. l. 
Messed is the man lo whom the Lord will imt 
impute sin. (kuneth this blissed ness then upon 
the circumcision only, or upon the uncircuiiinsiuu 
also : — Romans, iv. 8, !». 

JL is such an one, as, king lieguii in grace, passes 
into glory, blessetl ness, and immortality.— Boulh. 

3. Title of honour. 

Kmperours writing unto hisliojis, huvo not dis- 
dained to give them their appeluLion of hminur; 
your ]mliiu*ss, your bhssedmss, your Amplitude, 
your highness, ami the like. - Hooker, Bcchsmsl mil 
Polity , b. vii. § 20 . (Urd MS.) 

Blesaer. ,v. Out* who blesses, or gives a bless- 
ing; he who makes anything prosper. 

When thou lire i vest praise, take it indilferently, 
nml return it to Hod, the giver of the gill, or bhssir 
of lie* action.- Jen my Taylor, Ride and Ext rcixis 
of Holy Living. 

Blowing, s. [A.S. Met sung.] 

1. Uenedii tion ; prayer hy w liii-h happiness is 
implored for anyone ; declaration by which 
happiness is promised in a prophetic and 
authoritative manner. 

lie shall receive the hhssiugs from the Lord,— 
Psalms, nix. 

1 had most need of blessing, nml nuicii 
Sluek in my liiroat. Hi liahtsimir, Mavhdh, ii. 2. 

But that Hod bless time, dear w ho wrought 
'1 w o spirits to one equal mind 
With hhssiugs lieyoud hope or thought, 

\\ it h bhssimjs which uu words can llud. 

Tennyson. The Mdh r's Danyhhr. 

2. Any of tho means of happiness ; gill; 
advantage ; benefit. 

In that day shall Israel ho the third with Egypt 
nml with Assyria, even u blessing in the midst ut I tie 
iaml.— Isaiah, xix. 2k 

i'olilieal jealousy is very reasonable in pemuiis 
peiMimled of the excellency of their constitution, 
who believe that they derive from it the most valu- 
able bhssimjs of society.— Addison. 

A just and wise magistrate is a blessing as exten- 
sive as the community to which ho belongs: a 
blissing which includes nil other blessings wli.’.lse- 
over, ttmt retail! to this lile. -Bishop AtUrbury. 
Blight. ,v. [tier. blich-Jiur -• blight-tire ^ 
lightning.] 

1. Term applied to any supposed atmosphe- 
rical cause of disease* in plants ; uuy thing 
nipping or blasting. 

Before cllcrls were traced to their causes with tho 
Maine can 1 that they are at present, tho sudden dis- 
colouration of the leaves of plank, their death, or 
their being covered vviLli imuuti insecCti or muuII 
excrcsceiuTS, was called hy the general mime of 
hi a/ hf ; nml this blight won attributed to .sonic 
mysterious influence in tin* ail*.— Braude, Dictionary 
Hi' Science, Literal lire, and Art, ill vcn 1 . 

I complained lo the oldest and kul gardeners, 
who i ill en fell iuLu the sumo misfortune, uud es* 
tmued it some, blight of the spring. Sir W. Temple. 

\\ lien you come to the proof once, the llrst blight 
of frost shall most iulhllibly strip you of all your 
glory.— Sir li. L' Estrange. 

2. Arrest of growth. 

A constant interchange of growth nnd 

Blight, o. a. Cause disease in plants ; blast ; 
hinder from fertility. 

This vajKiur kura up along with it any 
mineral htcams; it then blnutu vegetable)}, blight* 
corn and fruit, mid in sometimes injurious even to 
wn.— Woodward. ...... i. 

Thy soul, till now, contracted, wither d, shrunk, 
Blighted by blasts of earth’s uuwhohwnne air, 

Will blowum here: spread all her Acuities 
To those bright ardours; every power unfold; 

Aud rUo lut, VMM'** 2"%$^ ^u,. U 
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In ynnr eye there In death, 

There in rnwt in your hreath 
Which would Might tin; idimta. 

Tennyson, The Poet's Mind. 

TIip standard or police is tnu measure of political 
justice. The atmosphere will blight it; it (‘annul 
livo here— Limb, Essays of Elia, On the artificial 
Vometty <f (lie taut Century. 

Blighted, part. atlj. Smitten with blight ; 
blasted. 

My country neighbours <lo nnt find it impossible 
to tliink of a lame horse they liuve, or their blighted 
corn, till they have run over in their minds all 
(icings.— Lirke. 

Blighting, part . adj. Producing the effects 

of HI ig lit. 

Out* wound the partition would undoubtedly have 
indicted, a wound on the Castilian pri«K Hut 
surely the pride which a nation takes in rviTcising 
over other nations a blighting and withering do- . 
million, a dominion wit limit prudence or enemy, I 
wit limit justice or mercy, is not a reelin'; cut it led to 
much respect. ■ - Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. xxiv. 

BUn. v. tt. [A.S. hlinnan stop, or letive olV.J 

f A’ttse ; stop. Obsolete. 

For iiathcmorc for that spectacle had 
Did ill’ other two their cruel vengeance b!hi. 

S;h u si c, Fin rie (pu t n. ii. 12, SO. 
When ill the Ihdauee Daphne's Ionian Mins. 

The ploughman gatln-relli IVuit for passed pain. 

R. tin fne, Poems, The Palmer's l\rs,s. 

Blind, adj. [A.S. blind . J 

1. Deprived of sight; wanting the sense of 
siring; dark. 

Nor sometimes forget 
Tlmse other two eipiaH'd with me in bite. 

So were I ei|ii:iH'd with them in renown! 

JUnnl Thamyris, and M ! ud .M.emiides. 

Mil (an. Paradise Last, iii. 211. 

There is a class of names called ‘privative.’ A 
privative name is equivalent in its signification to a 
positive and a negative name taken together; lieing 
the name of somethin!; which lias mice Ind a parti- 
cular a' tribute, or for some other reason iniirht have 
hit'll eijieeted to have it, hut which has it not. Sin-li 
is the word blind, which is not equivalent to 'n-it 
seeiiur,’ or to' not eapahle of seeing,’ for it would 
icit . except hv a poetical nr rhetorical figure. In* ap- 
plied to stocks and stones. A thing is not usually 
said to lie blind , unless tile class to which it is most 
familiarly referred, or to which it is referred on the 
particular occasion, lie chiclly composed of tliinrs 
which can see, as in the case of a blind man, ora 
blind horse; or unless it is suppo-ed for any reason 
that ii ought to sec ; as in saying of a mail, that lie 
rushed hlmdly into an ahyss, nr of philosophers or 
the clergy that the greater part of them are blind 
guides. The names ealhal privat ive, therefore. con- 
note two tilings : the fihviice of eta-lain fit tributes, 
ami the presence of others, from which the presence 
also of the former might naturally have hivii e.\- 
ptvlctl. — Mil/. System of Logie, i. Ik 

2. Intellectually dark ; nimble to judge 1 ; ig- 
norant: (with to). 

All authors In I heir own defeels are blind ; 

] Didst thou lad , Janus like, a face behind, 

To see (lie people, what splay mouths they make ; 

To mark their tinkers pointed at thy back ! Dryden. 

With of. 

Wind the future, mul hv rape milled. 

Me pulls his crimes upon his people's head. 

Ih'ydrn. 

3. Unseen ; out. of the public view ; private 
(generally with some tendency to contempt 
or censure) ; not easily discernible ; hard 
lufind; dark; obscure; unseen. 

Ti grievous and scandalous iiieomenieneiis they 
make themselves subject, with wlmm a uy blind or 
secret corner is judged a lit house of common prayer. 

Honker. 

There be nlso blind flres under stone, which llamc 
not out; hut oil being poured uj»«»ii them, they 
flamo out.- Paeon. 

Where else 

Shall 1 inform my unacquainted fret 
In the blind maxes ui this tangled wood ? 

Milton, Comas, , 170. 

So mariners mistake the promis’d gust. 

And, with full sails, on the blind rocks arti lost. 

ltryden. 

4. Without an outlet. 

In snipe speck* uf (’heilnneinus and (Indus Mind 
processes arc continued from both the sides and ends 
of the air-hlndder. — O mvw, Anatomy of I*, rtf brutes, 

(Mremlcrs wen* supposed to lie incarcerated hchiiiil 
an iron-plated doer, closing up a second prison. con- 
sisting of a strong cell or two, and a blind alley 
aonie yard and a half wide, . . . supposed to be incar- 
cerated there, Imh’iuisc the time laid outgrown the 
strong cells and the blind alley. In practice they 
had come to be considered a little too had, though 
in theory they wen* quite as good as ever ; which 
““jr ho observed to bo tlio mm at the present day 
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with other cells that are not at all strong. and with 
ot lie# alleys that arc nUnw-blind. -Pickens, Little 
Dorrit, eh. vi. 

In the A.S. blind netcl = nettle which does 
not sting, we liuve the privntive sense 
curried further, uiul meaning anything 
which does not fulfill its apparent purpose. 
Blind, v.a. Make blind; deprive of sight ; 
darken. 

Heboid, here F nni : wiln *xs against me . . . whom 
have l oppressed? or of whose hand have I received 
any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith? ami 1 will 

§ restin’ it.- 1 Samuel, \ii. 3. 

This my long sulleriiur, ami my day of trace, 

Th»‘.v wIionegleeL and scorn shall neVer last 
Hut hard lx; harden'd, blind he bh.rbd more. 

Mdton, Parodist L>st, iii, l'K 

A blind guide is certainly a great mischief; hut a 
guide tint blinds those whom lie should lead, is un- 
doubtedly a much greater. South. 

The state of the cniilrmi-ivv In twceu us hi; en- 
deavoured, with all Ins art, to* blind mid coiif-und. 
— Hisho/J Shiiillgflei I. 

These eoinv.vsiiHis were meant only to blind the 
Lords and the nation to the king* i cal designs.-- 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. ix. 

In the following jmssagv the word seems 
to mean dazzle. ; in I Ik 1 older editions, how- 
ever, it. is explained eclipse. 

Thirsil tier beauty all the rest did blind , 

That she alone seem'd worthy of my love. 

P. Fhlelu r. Piscatory Eclogues,?,. 

Blind. 4. 

1. Something to hinder the sight; window 
screen. 

.Sometimes I saw you sit amt spin ; 

And, in the pauses of the wind. 

Sometimes I heard you sing within ; 

Sometimes your shadow cross'd the Mind. 

Tennyson. Tin Miller's limt aider. 

The newspapers were not even oil' the biimls.— 
Thar/, -i ray. The Xeireinms. 

2. Something to mislead the eye or ihe un- 
derstanding. 

Hardly any thing in onr conversation is pure and 
genuine; civility easts a Mind over the duty, under 
some ru.st.nma rv words. S-r Ii. /.' Esfrang, . 

These discourses set mi oppuMtioii lielween his 
eoimuauds ami deens*s; making the one a blind 
for the execution uf the ut her.— Hr. II. More,!), cay 
of Christian Pi, fy. 

3. Hiding-place. 

So, w lien tin* watch fill shepherd, from the Mind, 
Wounds with a random shall the careless hind. 

Drgd, n, Virgil's Em id, iv. 

Blind-born. adj. [two words rather tliau a 
compound.] Hliiul from birth ; congeni- 
tally blind. 

A iwrsnn Ihwii with tliensual emlnwmenls of the 
senses, is apt* to attribute to the Maid-horn, and I lie 
deaf-mutes, such habits of thought, and such a 
state of mind, :ih bis own would be, if lie were to lie. 
come deaf or blind, or to lie left in the dark : which 
would lie very wide of tho truth. - ■ It. Whatdy, 
Etna, n/s of li/n tor ir. 

Blindfold, r. a. Hinder from seeing, by 
bandaging or covering the eyes. 

When they had MindJ\Jd,d him, they struck him 
on t he face.- Luke. \.\ii. ti 1. 

Blindfold, adj. 1 la s mg tin* eyes covered. 

When lots are sliiillled together, nr. ii man Mind- 
fold easts a dye, w 1 i:i I reason can lie have to mv- 
sume that lit- .shall draw a w bite stone rather Ilian 
a black? Sadh. 

The women will look into Ihe slate of the nation 
with their own eyes, and no longer led Min, fold 
liy a male legislature.- Addison, l is< hold, r. 

Blindly, tide. 

1. Iu a blind manner; implicitly; without 
examination. 

The old king, after a long debate, 

H,V his imperious misliv.xs blindly led. 

Has given Cydaria to • )|-bellau's lied. Drydeii. 

How ready /cal fir intircM and party is to charge 
ntheism on i hove who will imt,_ will. out e.vaiiimimr, 
submit., and blindly swallow their nonsense ! Locke. 

Tlio folly of Janus, his iueapaeity to read the 
clianietera of men and the signs of the times, his 
nhstiiincy. always most oll'ensivcly displayed when 
wisdom cujoiuisl e»'ii cession, his vneillaliim, always 
exhibited most pitiably in emergencies which n- 
iniinsl Hrmiiess, hail made him an outcast from 
Knglaud and might, if his counsels well* blindly 
followed, bring great calamities oil France,— Mac- 
aulay, History of England, ch.xii. 

2. Unseen. 

Avarice, pride, falsehood, lie undisremed and 
blindly iu us, even to the :uro of bliudncsa.— Sir T. 
JJivtoue, Christian Morals, it. IB. 
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; BlindmanbuA 9 . [three words.] Probably 
tin* more correct form for HH *■' ’s 
buff. 

I nin led up and down liko a tamo u 
out, 

And 1 grope up and down liko blind •man-buff, 

peauuumt and Fletcher, Little Thiif. 

Blindman'a buff. s. [originally written 
HI ind man bull’.] Play in which one, 
who has his c\cs covered, tries to catch 
any oilier of the players ; (Huff being, pro- 
bably, a quasi surname of the blindfolded 
player). 

Dr-guis'd in all the mask of night, 

We l.-il our champion mi his llighl; 

At blindmnu's hujl to grope his way. 

Iu equal f» ar of night and day. Jtuthr, llndihras. 

Hu imagines I shut my eyes again; but surely ho 
Jamies I play al bl ,,idm a u's b„JI‘ with him; for Im 
J^Iiiuks L never have, my eye* open.- ■ Jiishoj) Stdhug- 

.vnd so lmo 1 hes(> individuals (verily liy lilaek- 
art) limit l hem u Domdaniel.invuctmutisl lluljarrv- 
dom; rail it an Armida-l’alace, where they dwell 
pleii-autly ; ( liaiicellnr Maupisui ‘ playing blind- 
inons-biijl ' with the scarlet enchantress; or gal- 
lantly pic. -.ruling her with dwarf negroes; — ami 11 
Most t'iinslian King has unspeakable peace within 
d;sirs, whatever he may have vviAiuut . -Carlyle, 
cr, iieli Ii 1 roll, (ton, pt. i. h. i, ch. i. 

Blindness, s. Attribute su' r £csled by Blind. 

1. Want of si^ht. 

1 will smile every lmrsn of the people with blind- 
v,ss, -Xi-ohariah, xii. t. 

2. I- iionmcc; ini died ual darkness. 

All tlio i-i'st as bom of savage lirimd. 

Hut with I wise thoughts are into blindness led, 

And kept from looking 011 the light mum day. 

... , Spenser, 

Whensoever wc would pp treed licyoud them 
simple id-ax, wo ra'I prcM-utly into darkness and 
diilieiiltii's, and can disenvi r nothing farther but 
our own bhndn, ss ami hiii'u'anec. —Lock, . 

■ Blinds. \. [?] Ki>li so called : (>amc as Bib). 

I W illui'.liby lii'st deserilicd lus Iiiscus under 

I its l.'.iriiish names of bib mid Minds — ] «/ mil, Jin- 

j /'*h Fish, a. 

j Blindside. ,v. [frequently written us two 
words.] Unguarded iriilc; side open to at- 
tack ; foible; weak point. 

He is t in great a lover of himself; this is one of 
his bhndsnbs-, I lie jest (il'uuii, 1 fear, hr* not wil li- 
on! them. Sirft, 

Indeed, if this good 111:111 had an enthusiasm, or 
" ha I I he vulgar ealJ a blind-sole, iL was tiiis; ho 
thought a schoolmaster the greatest character iu 
the world, and himself the gnalesl of all .sellout- 
masters; neither of which points he would have 
givn, up to Alexander the (.real, a. the head of Ins 
a riny. — Ft, hinig. Ade, ntim s of Jos, yh Amir « irs. 

1 Blfindworm. s. [flit* meaning of the element 
blind is uncertain; it is probably a cor- 
ruption of lind, an element of inicertaiu 
meaning in Hmiirunn , a common term in 
the mytimloffy of (Jermany and Scandi- 
navia, meaning a vast serpent liko the 
Python of the classical mythologies.] An- 
nuls l’rajjilis: (called also sbunronn). 

Yuli spot ted suakis, with doublo longue, 

Tliurny hedgehogs, Im* not seen ; 

Newts and bliuUtrorms, d<i 110 wrong; 

(’(•me m>l near mir fairy queen. Shakrspcar, 

Midsumm, r-Mght’s Dream, ii. 3 , Hong. 

The greater slow-wurm, called also the blind- 
im cm, is eijuiiiiiml.v lliouglit to Ih . 1 blind, bceuuse of 
l lie lilt leliess of his eyes. (In ir. 

I'.-eeilia, the bhnd-ieorm. or slow-worm, wliiah aro 
iieani I w 11 mimes fur l lie Mime sort of aiiiiiial. It ia 
imieli less I ban t lie adder, and st reaked w it h blackish 
lines aliing tlm bisly. - Hoy, Correspondence, p. 230 , 

Blink, c. n. [see last ext met.] Wink, or twin- 
kle with the eyes; see dimly, obscurely, 
or indistinctly, with tit fill efforts. 

Sweet and lovely wall, 

Shew me t by' chink, I n blink through w it h miueeyne. 
Slades pear, M idsnmmcr-Miyht's Dream, \ . 1 . 

So politick, ns if out? eyo 
l'poii the ut her wen* a spy; 

Thai to tn‘|.im (lie one to lliink 
'1 Im other blind, both stmve to blink. 

Ii idler, llndihras. 

I seem to remeinlior a poor nld gndeful kind of 
rn'alim*, blinking, mid looking' up with Ids 110 eyes 
In the Him - is it possihli* L could have slivlcil iuy 
]iurse against him ? IVrhnps 1 had 110 small change. 
—Lamb, Essays of Elia, A Complaint if Ihe Dt cay 
of Ileggars. 

[Blink. A w ink, n look, a gleam, glance, moment. A.S. 
blienn, to glitter, dazzle; (1*. bl/eken, to .slime, to 

glance, to look. . . . With the nusal, Du. Mint kin, to 
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shine, to glitter ; O. bliuken, to twinkle, shine. Hit- 
tor, and also to wink . bn the rinult of a Hiiitilt'ii glitter. 
... To blink the question in to shut one's eyes to it, 
to make oneself wilfully blind to it. A lmr ink- 
er* an' the lent her plntm jmt ls-fope his eyes to pre- 
vent his seeing. . . . To hleneli in sennet hues used in 
the sense of hhmkiinr on**, to make liim feel >iliuik. to 
disrnmflt, nmriunil him. ...At other times it is I 
Hynnnvmoiis w ii li blink, to wink the eye, shrink from I 
a daniing light. bungle at something, start Imrk. . . . 
Jn tlm wune way wo have flinch, quinrh, and iriure, 
nr winch, IK* fundament id mrunimr of each of winch 
U ruii'ul vihration, and thence an involuntary Mart. 
To Jliiteh is tin* equivalent of tlm Du. Jlikkni, <». 
Jlinken, to glitter ; Jlink, quick, active ; to qitinrh, of 
Du. ijtthicken, miearo, motitare (Kil.) ; while f rinrr 
or winch is a lunditieutiim of iciiik, thn vibration 
of the eyelids.— fl ‘edgwoud, D'utionury of English 
Etyinubigy.] 

Blink, r. a. Shut one’s eyes to anything ; 
blench. • 

(.See preceding extract.) 

Blink, .v. 

I. Glimpse: twinkle; slight view ; glance. 

The nnmrous Myueks flee to and fro, 

With sugivd words I lint make a show. 

Turin rrillc, Sung* and Nonets* lBjn. 
This is the first blink that ever I had of him: I 
have heard fame <»f his wondcrfbll works, and held 
il liaiqmiesH enough for me to have seen his face; 
and doth lot take notice of m> person, of my name? 
— Dishop /hill. Works, ii. His'. 4 
*2. Gleam of light reflected from iee. 

They always knew vvlicn they were apprtaichintr 
the hr. long before they saw it, hy a bright nppear- 
anee near the horizon. which the (Jreonlnnd-men 
callinl the blink of the icc.—Simtlny, Lfn of Melton, 
t. 22. 

Blfnkard. s. liarr. 

1. One who sees indistinctly. 

Ho that hath such that the 1 hides cover a 
(treat parte of lla* npplo ; as a b.' in hard, or he that 
looked i asquint. Darrel. Atrearic. 

llraiiiless Minkaeds that blow al the cole. 

.Shi I/on, Poems, p. 28. 

2. That, which shines indistinctly. 

In some parts we see many (Morions and eminent 
Mars, in others few of any remarkable areal ness, 
and, in seme, none Imt Min/, irds and obscure 
ones.' — Jhilnri/l, Apology, p. 237. 

Blinker, .v. One who blinks ; piece of leather 
affixed one on each side of the headstall, 
to screen the horse's eves and prevent his 
starting aside. 

(See ext reel from Wedgwood, under Hlink.) 

Blinking, part, adj . (in the second extract, 
though preceded by the auxiliary was, it is 
adjectival in sense ; meaning, not that, the 
eye was in the act of blinking, but that it 
was, like t ho lame leg, in a permanent state 
of imperfection.) With obscure vision ; 
dim-sighted. 

Wind's here? the portrait of a blinking r idiot. 

Shell s/ienr. Merchant of Venice, ii. fi. 
His figure such as might his soul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one 1«*K was lame. Pope, 

Slinky, adj, After the manner of one 
who blinks. Colloquial. 

Wr were just within range, and one’s eyes became 
quite Minin, wnl chine lbr the flash from the how.— 
Rnssill, torrtspoudi ut of the Times for America, 
•imie ] 1, Im'iI. 

Bliss, s. [A.S. Id is sc.] Highest degree of 

happiness; blessedness; felicity: (generally 
used of the happiness of Messed souls). 

A mighty Saviour hath wilio ssed of himself, 1 am 
tin* wa.v : the way that, leadeth iim from misery into 
bliss, t/iioki r. 

Dmi sadness did not spare 
That time cell slial visa ires; yet. mix'd 
With pity, violated not their bliss, 

Milton, Paradise T/ist, X. 23. 
Condition, cimniislnneo is not l he thing; 
llliss is Hie siiiiii 1 in Kiihji-ct or in kiiur. Pope. 

My t «od, m.v land, my father - these did uiovn 
Me rrom my bliss of life, that Nature gave, 

Lower'd softly with a threefold chin'd of love 
Down to a silent grave. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women. 
Blissftal. adj. Full of joy; htippy in the 
highest degree. 

Yet swimming in tliul sea of blissful wy, 
lie nought forgot. _ .S'; u nsr r. Faerie Queen. 

The two snddesL ingredients in hell, are depriva- 
tion of tho blissful vision, and confusion of fare.— 
11am mow!. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted jov, unrivnll'd lave, 

In blissful solitude. Milton. Paradise tost, iii. Ii7. 

So pwweful shalt Ihou end thv blissful days, 

And steal thyself from 1 i fe hy alow decoy a. Pope. 
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Apart from happy ghosts that gather flower* 

Of blissful quiet, 'mill unchanging bowers.* 

Womisworth, Laodamia. 

Music that gi'iitlieron the spirit lies, 

Titan tir'd eyelids lipnn tir’d eyes; 

Music Hint brings sweel sleep (town from the blissful 
skies. Tennyson, Ths Lotos Eaters, 

Blissfulness. s. Happiness; fullness of joy. 

God is iill-Niifllcicnl, and inenpahlo of admitting 
any accession tu his perfect blissfulness,— liar raw. 
Sermons, viil. 

Blhsleas. adj. Void of bliss. 

For if it lie so that tlu* heavens have nt nil time a 
measure of their wrelliftil harms, surely so tunny 
have linin' to my Misslcss lot Hint the rest of the 
world hath loo small a portion to make with cause 
so wilftil a lamentation.- Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 
iii. (llich.J 

Bitot. v. a. (In the extract tlu 1 phrase seems 
to mean laid about him. The word lias 
been derived from the French bhsser -* 
wound. I give it because I find it in the pre- 
vious edition ; not because l can explain it.) 

The villain . . . 

. . . with his club him all iiltout so Mist. 

That lie which way to luriie him scarcely wist. 

SpntsfC, Faerie Queen, vi. S, 13. 

Bliit. v. a. (The following extract is given 
for the same reason its the preceding. 
Wounded here certainly makes sense, anti 
it has Ihvu suggested us a meaning. The 
original, however, is n/antfo me sautif/uaron 
!os hombros (pt. i. eh. xv) » when they made 
the sign of a cross over my shoulders. 
This puts Messer out of the question.) 

They Mist mv shoulders with their pines ill such 
sort, as they wholly depriv'd me of mv sighl mid the 
force of m.v feet l oget her— Shelton, Translation of 
l fun Quixote, i. 3, 1. 

Blister, s. fl.at. emplastrum - plaster.] Ele- 
vation of the cuticle caused by deposi- 
tion of serous fluid imuHyliately beneath; 
swelling made hy the separation of a film 
or skin from the other parts. 

in this state she gallops night by night 
O'er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. 
Which oil the angry Mali with Misti rs phonics. 

Urea use their limit Iim with sweetmeats Laiuled are. 

Shakes/u-ar. Ramin and Juliet, i. 4. 

t'pon the leaves then: riseth a tumour like a 
blister.— Paeon. 

1 found a great Mister drawn by tlu* parliek, hut 
had it cut, which run n good deal of water, but Ii lied 
again hy next night. Sir W. Temple. 

Blister, v. n. Rise in blisters. 

If I prove liorieyiuouth, let my tongue blister. 

And never lo my n*d look’d auger hi 
The trumpet any imtn*. 

Shakettprar, Winter's Tale, ii,2. 

Knibraep thy knees with loathing hands, 

Which Mist, r when they touch thee. Jtryden. 

Blister, r. a. Raise a blister, as a remedial 
measure. 

J Misf.r'd the lours nnd thighs, hut was too late; 
lie died howling.— Wiseman, Surgery, 

Used metaphorically. Blemish. 

Look, hern comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth, 

Hath Misti r'd her report. 

Shakespear , Measure for Measure, ii. 3. 

Blistering;, verbal abs. Application of a blis- 
ter. 

Wistering, nipping, bleeding, are seldom of use 
hut 1o Hie idle and iiitcinpcrMc. S/ne/a/or, no. 111 : 1 . 

Blite. s. [Lat. hlitum.i Fluids of the genus 
(’hcuopodiuiu. (What the old woman 
meant, in the first extract, was probably a 
small joke on the words blite and Miijht.) 

I have beard many old wives say to their scriianls 
( GathernnAf/7nrto put int-oiiiv pottage. for 1 hey an* 
not good Tor the eyesight;' whence tlie.v Imd those 
words 1 know not, it may Is* of some doctor that 
inner went to sehoulo, for that 1 can Undo no such 
thing upon record, either nmong tin* older or later 
writers, (lerarde, Uerhnll, p. 320 : ed. 1033. 

The lilitum aiuerieanuin spinnsum isa plant to me 
unknown. I am as yet doubtful of the elmnieteristic 
note of the Garden blite.— Ray, Correspondence, 
p. 140. 

Blithe, adj. [A.S. bWSe.‘\ Gay; airy; 
merry ; joyous ; sprightly ; mirthful. 

Welinve always mm eye fixed u|>oii the count o- 
nanee of our enemies; and, according to thn blithe 
nr heavy nsjieet thmuf.onr other eye sheweth some 
* it her suitable token either of dislike or approbation. 
—Hooker. 

Should ho return, that troop ao blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in four, would wing tholr flight. Pope, 
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Hall to thee, blithe aplrit ! 

Jlird thou never wort, 

That from heaven, or near It, 

. Dourest thy (id I heart, 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Shelley, Ode to a Skylark, 

Blithely, ado. In a blithe munner. 

For many lieyn of sueho manere 
That talys and rymys will btethly hero. 

Robert if Gloucester. 

Blithesome, adj. Gay; cheerful. 

, , Frosty blasts defheo 

The blithesome year : trees of their shrivcll’d rruits 
Are widow'd. J, Phillis. 

Blive. adv. [The common moaning of the 
word is quickly , at once'. Its derivation, 
however, is from A.S. bdifan = stay. Tho 
sequence of ideas seems to have been : (I) 
stay n little; f2) all in good time; (;J) 
quickly. It is doubtful, however, whether 
any ol the uuthors usually* quoted knew 
the word as one of common use ; and it 
is likely it had become archaic More the 
time of Sensor. It was probably con- 
nected, at a very early date, with life, and 
supposed to have meant tu be alive ; w ith 
which it. has nothing to do. It is the Ger- 
man bltibcn - stay, and the Danish hi ice - 
liecome.] Quickly ; tit once. 

Derdv, Sir Knight, said then til* enelmunter blive. 
That nIiiiII 1 shortly purelmw* to your hnnd ; 

For now Hie Ik*sI and noblest kuiglil nlivo 
Prince Arthur is. Hint vvmines in Iberie loud. 

Sjnnser, Faerie Queen, ii. 3, is. 

Bloat, v. a. [Swed. biota = soften hy soak- 
ing.] Swell; make turgid with wind: 
(with up y intensive). 

Ilia rude essays 

Fneourago him nnd bloat him up with praise, 

That lie may get more bulk before lie die. Dr tab n. 

Tim strutting petticoat smooths all diMiueiioiis, 
levels Hu* mother with the daughter. 1 cannot hut 
be troubled to we so many vvell-Mispcd innocent 
virgins Moated up, and waddling up uml down like 
bigbellied women. Addison. 

Bloat, r. n. Grow turgid. 

If a person of a linn constitution begins to M-nt, 
from I icing warm grows cold, ills liltivs grow wuik. 
—Arbuthuvt. 

Bloat, adj. Swelled with intemperance; 
turgid. Rare. 

Let the bloat king tempt you again. 

Shake spear, Ilamht, iii. 

Blo&tedneti. #. Attribute suggesled hy 
Floated; turgidness; swelling; tumour. 

Lassitude, laziness, bloafriluess, amt seoibutii-al 
spots, are symptoms of weak 111 ires. Aebnthnuf. 

Blotter, s. Herring hut. part hilly dried. 

This fish | a nsl herring j is rendeml inliniti'v 
iuoi*e delicate hy pouring lioiling water on it liet'iiv 
it is dressed, and leaving il to soak for half an hour, 
or more, should it be higlil.v dried. Tin* IVcMi Var- 
iiintil li Mooters do not require this. E. At ini. 
Modi rn ( 'oakery, j». 81. 

Bloatlnir. rerhiil ubs. Preparation of herrmir 
hy soaking in brine, and partially dning 
in wood smoke. 

Herrings in the sen nrc large and full, 

Hut shrink in Mot nig and log'-ther pull. 

Sylvester, Du llarlas, .’77-1. (Ord MS.) 

Slobber. Same as Hi libber. Rare. 

Then* Mwimnieth also in tlu* s> :i u round slimy 
KiibManee, called a blabber, reputed noisome to too 
lisli.— t.'arcic, 

Blobberllp. *. Thick lip. Rare. 

They make a wit of their insipid friend, 
llis Mvbbcrtips nnd beetle brows commend. 

Jiryd, n, Juvenal's Sal ires, iii. 

Blobberlipped. adj. Ilttving swelled or 
thick lips. Rare. 

A hlolihf clipp'd shell seemoth to l>n a kind of 
mussel.— O' me. 

His person deformed to this highest degree? Iwt 
nosed, and bloMn-rli pjxil— Si r It. REstruugi . 

Bl6btale. s. Telltale; blab. Rare. 

These Mobtahs eoidd llnd no other news to keep 
their tongues in motion.— Dishop Racket, Life nf 
Archbishop Williams, ii. 67. 

Block, s. [Fr. A/oc^mass.] 

I. Heavy piece of timber, rather thick than 
long. 

You can spy a little mote in another man h e,vc t 
that cannot ane a'fcreal Mark in your own.— Arch’ 
bishop Craumer, Answer to Bishop Qardinsr. 
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g. Mass of matter 

Houi^r’* apotheosis consist* of a group of figure*, 
cut in the Mine block of marble, ami rising ,0110 
glaive another. Adda ton. 

The stone lien* in a grit-stone, partly line and 
partly eonrse-gmincd, moderately luird, compart, 
ami (HftAhle of being worked in Macks of consider- 
able tiiae.— A unfed. The (Manuel Inlands, pi. i. 
cli. IL 

This* was dearly a block out of which to make a 
baronet.— Disrai ti thr younger, Coningnby. 

3. Piece of wood for certain s]>ecial purposes. 
a. On which huts arc formed. 

He wears his faith hut ns the fashion of hiw lint : it 
ever changes with the next block. ■— Shakettpear, 
Much Ado about Xothing, i. 1. 

h. On which criminal* tire beheaded. 

Some guard these traitors hi the block of death, 
Treason’s tru'* ls*d. and yielder up of breath. 

Sbakcspear, Henry IV. Tart IT. iv.2. 

At the instiint of Ids death, having a long beard, 
after his liead was upnii the Work, ho gently drew 
his board aside, Hnd said, This hath not offended the 
king.— Huron. 

I’ll drag him thence. 

Kv’n from the holy altar to the block. Dry den. 

c. For placiny any thin ft on, especially with 
the purpose of lofting it. keep shape. 

A licniiliftll golden wig (the dllehe.sse never liked 
me to piny with her hair) was on a block rinse by, 
and on another table was a set of teeth, ‘ d'une 
hlaneheur ehlnuissunln.' In this manufactory or a 
beauty 1 mnaiiuHl lor a quarter of an hour. - Sir E. 
L. Hulun r, Pol Ita in, eh. xxiii. 

4 . Massy hotly; rude piece of matter: (in 
contempt). 

When, liy the help of wedges and beetles, an inrure 
ia cleft out of the trunk of some tree, yet, after the 
skill of Artificers to set forth such a divine block, it 
cannot one moment srcurii itself from being eaten 
by worms. Hishop SHUiugJhd. 

5. Obstruction ; stop. 

Can lie ever dream, that the sulTeriiig forriglit- 

., win.. hi 

no fi i hi it, Hint no crime is block enough in our way 
to stop our lliglit ) hr. IL More, Ikeay of Christian 
Piety. 

Small causes nre sufficient to make n man uneasy, 
when great ones are not in the way: for want of a 
block. In* will stumble at a straw. Stcfl. 

0. In Mechanics and Xariyatiun. See ex- 
tract. 

lV.ocks in mechanics nnd nnvnl areliiteelure are 
pieces of wood on which sheaves or puller sure plnenl, 
for tin* purpose of forming tackle, purchases, Ac.. in 
various operations in naval tact ies and architectural 
const ructions. Tin* most usual denominations of 
blocks an* the single, double, treble, and fourfold 
blocks \ the number of slieaves being, accordingly, 
one, two. three, or four; but in some instances 
the number of sIicmvcn in n block are much more 

idcmblc. Ili-side di-.li... ... 

blocks, as depending upon (lie number of sheaves, 
we have also a variety of denominations depending 
on their shape, purpose, and nosh* of application ; as 
tin* lioe-A/orJr, cheek block, lung-tackle block, mnin- 
Hli(*et block, ninepiii block, monkey block , Ac. Ku- 
cyclopttd'm Mtiropolitnna/m voc. 

7. Ill Printing nnd J\nt/mrintf, See extract. 

The face of the block is cither carved in relief into 
the desired design, like an ordinary woodcut, or 
the figure is formed by the insertion edgewise into 
the wood of narrow slips of flattened copper wire. 
lire. Dictionary of Arts, Manufactuns, and Mines, 
Calico-printing. 

H. Fellow romnrkiihle tor stupidity. 

The country is a desert where the good 
(lain’d, inhabits not; born ’s not understood : 

There men lss-omo beast* ami prone to all evils ; 

In cities, blocks. /tonne. 

What tong Helens blocks were they ! Would they not 
a|K*ak P Shakcspea r, Hiclui rd III.' iii. 7. 

Block, v. a. Shut up; enclose, so us to 
hinder egress ; obstruct: (with up). 

Recommend it to the govern our of Alringdon. to 
aend Home troops ;o block it up from infest ing the 
great road.- U>rd ('l mu talon. 

I11 the very lirst- months of his reign, and whila 
that parliament was silting which has ls*en re- 
proached for its parsimony, he sent a licet *0 assist 
the French king 111 blacking up the port of Rochelle. 
^mallarn. Constitutional History of England, eh. 
tin. 

Without up. 

They block Die rnstle kept by Uertrnm ; 

Rut now they cry, Down with the imlace, fire it. 

Drydcn. 

^■e Drouet and fiuillniunc, dexterous old drn- 
goo'w. instantly down, blocking the bridge with a 

nmntuhi- wagon they llnd there,’ with whatever 
araieoiiN. tumbrils, barrels, harrows tlmir hands can 
lay hold of* till no carriage can pass .—Carlyle, 

\r ** ri 'J te h Revolution, pt. ii. b. iv. ch. vlL 

VOL. I. • 
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Slook-tln. s. Tin in stump'd blocks. 

Tin Htneltod at tlm different bouses is cast into 
moulds containing about U ewt., and while in n fluid 
state it receives the stnmu of 1 he particular house 
where it is smelled; thence it is denominated 
block-tin. -Manual of Mineralogy, 

Blook&de. s. 

1. Siege curried on for the purpose of re- 
ducing a plan? through funiinc, by cutting 
off coininiiiiicution with the surrounding 
country; shutting up of an enemy’s port, hv 
preventing the entry and exit of vessels. 

The enemy wns necessitated w holly to ahnndon 
the blockade of Olivenv.n. Toiler, no. r#|. 

Subsequent intelligence arrived thal the Mexican 
ships lmd pul into Tcncriir»\ and Nelson, drawing 
nearer to tin* shore, estatilished a rigid blurkadc of 
Cadix.— Yonge , A aval History of Great Untain, 
rii. xxi. 

U sed jitjurali rely. 

At last, however, the author hit upon the expe- 
dient of posting himself in the hall, on a day in the 
evening of which there wns to Is* an important de- 
bate in the House of (’mu limns. This was a Wuckadc \ 
which even the ingenuity of tie* wit could imt | 
evade; the nut Imrans therefore admitted.— Theodore 
Hook, Hilbert Harney, vol. i. eh. iii. 

A man must he strangely constituted who can take 
interest in pedantic journals of tli 0 blockades laid hy 
the Duke of A. to the hearts of the Marquise de It. 
and tin* Cointcsse do C. Macaulay, Essays, IVul- 
jHtle's U tters. 

‘J. Obstruction in general. 

Prompt at the call nmiu.d Hie goddess roll 
Itronil hats ami hoods and nips a sable shoal ; 

Thick and more thick the black blockade extends. 

l’ujtc. 

Blockade, r. ft. 

1. Besiege, or shut up, hy u ldoekado. 

When le* bad been fourteen months thus em- 
ployed. lie received a vote of thanks from the city of 
London, for bis skill and perscvei since in blockading 
that port, so us to prevent the French from putting ; 
to sea. Southyy, Lfe of SHsou. 

Tin* smit hem squadron was soon joined by three or 
four oft lie French ships ; and thus by the 2 till of July 
the place was completely Uoekodtd while fin* survey- 
nig-vcsscls alla«‘li*‘d to Hie bbukading force, and t lie 
mastt rs of Admiral t bad's squadron, were employed 
day and night in eoiuplel ing t heir •*\;aiiiiiint ion of the 
labyrinth of channels wlueli divided tlm almost 
countless islands that make up the group, -lunge, j 
A ’lira/ History of final llcifoiit. p. .ititi. j 

*J. Ohstriicf ; crowd : hesef ; besiege. 

Huge bales of Ib itisli cloth blockade the door. 

A hundred oxen at your lens* roar. Tojtc. 

Block&dinff. part, udj. Fit for, or used lor, 
a hlockath*. 

(Si e It lock a do, r. a., second extract .J j 

Blockhead, s. \ 

1. Head of. or for, or like a block. 

Your wit will not so soon out as another man’s 
will: it is strongly wedged lip in a block/uad. - 
»V 'haktxfhar. ( oriolanux, ii. J. 

*2. Stupid fellow ; dolt ; man without parts. 

\Ye idly sit like stupid blockheads. 

( )ur hands committed to our |>ockcts. 

Unfit r. llndibras. 

A blockhead rubs bis thoughtless skull. 

And thanks lus stars he was not born a fool. /'opr. | 

For supposing the tiling puiilie.wliieliit was never | 
intended to Is*, every block-mad of the faction would | 
swear Pnu-uinias was Creek thr Sir Holn-rt. though | 
it may as well stand for Hnliughrdke.-- Ua/jmlc, 
Utters, i. 12. 

Was then* ever such 11 blockhead, that can't tell 
the (lill'ereuce k'lweeii jest and earnest ! - Goldsmith, 
She stoops to ronipit #*, Iii. 

Your house is quiet or dull, yourself a genius or a 
blockhead, just ns it may strike your friend, on the 
instant, to put it. - A ’ venations of a Country Parson, 
cli. ii. 

Blockheaded. <ir//\ Stupid; dull. 

Says a MockhnuUd boy. these are villainous crea- 
tures. Sir II. // Estrange. 

Blockheadly. #////'. Like it hhu khcad. 

Some men* elder-brotli«-r, or some htochtu-adly 
hero, -hrydtn, Amphitryon. 

Blockhouse, s. Fortress built to obstruct 
or block up !i pass, or to defend a harbour. 

This entrance is giinrded with btorkhouses, nnd 
that oil the town's side fnrtilled with ordnance. - 
Carnr, Surrey of Corn trail. 

Rochester water n-nehelli far within the land, anil 
is under the protection of sumo bloi-k-housts. -Sir 
IY. Raleigh. ... 

In the Itarrnek square several blockhouses which 
Outer Pacha had onlensl to he in a state of comple- 
tion. These ao* made of wi^wi, and have two stories, 
each liousi* Iwing eniiahle of containing two conijia- 
ti ies of iufhntry. The walls are hsiplmled, nnd of 
Hultleieut thickness to resh»t musket balls. 1 ho use to 
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which they were to be applied was I he protection of 
working partica ail I snmll detachments during lie* 
construction of more permanent defences; and a* 
the rclicls are without carcases, or liquid tire-buds, or 
other scientific implements of destruction, it is pos- 
sible that they mny answer their purpiMU well enough. 

- fV. Arbuthntd, llerztgocina, p. 207. 

Blooklsb. tulj. Stupid ; dull. 

Make a lottery, 

And, by decree, let blockish Ajax draw 
Tin* sort to light with Hector. 

Shakesitear, Trail us nnd Cressnla, i. :l. 

Hlockish they Is*, nnd iinnpt lor study or exercise. 

- Sir T. Herbert, Ilclation of some. Years’ Travels 
info .{frica and the (treat Asia, p. S-M. 

Are all men thus blockish and earthen ? — Bishop 
Halt, Epistles, i. 

Adding further, in the process of that blockish 
epistle. Xc. Archbishop Lsher, Sermon Inf ire Ih* 
House of ( ominous. 

Biockishiy. utle, Iii a blockish or stupid 
111:111111*1'. 

'I hese brave doctors fail most absurdly and lAot'k- 
ishty in this so necessary an article. — Harmpr, 
Tran slat ion of Hcza's Sermons, p. -Wfl. 

Blockisbnea*. s. Attribute suggested hy 
Blockish; stupidity; dullness. 

Their ' Hn* heathen's |*gross and ridiculous black- 
ishutss, in the iullnite iiiultitmle of tlu'ir gods.— 
JlakHCitt, A pt'lngy, p. IJIIJ. 

Ileing so perfectly (*uslaved to sense, they worn 
11101*1* likely to have Iks-ii roused out of their block- 
ishurss and stupidity by miracles, which no forcibly 
strike the inintamlum.—J/aUitnll, Saving of Souls, 
p. «5. 

Reing dull, and of incurable blockish ness, he 1 m*- 
eame a baler of virtue and li*arning. — Whitlock, 
Manners of the English, ]>. 1 1ft, 

Blocklike, adj. Hesemhlin^ u block or 
bloekhfud, in the way of stupidity. 

Am 1 twice sand-blind ? t wiee so ncar’tlic blessing 
I w oitld arrive ill , and blocklike never know it V 

lira nmnnt and Ptctclar, Pilgrimage. 
Bl6ckahip. s. Vessel for the protection of 
harbours : (generally some large, one cut 
down nnd fitted with a screw). 

Tin* Russian licet, indeed, he ascertained to lie not 
more powerful than rumour had represented it, or 
than that which the allies bad brought an to eu- 
coiiuterit. lU'.sides some unrigged bbrnkshi/m, and 
live or six frigates,' eighteen sail of tin* line wen* nil 
Hint rronstndt eontaiiiisl; but they were nn**ns| in 
two lines bead and stern along the only navigable 
channel, wlueli was so narrow Hint the leading ships, 
as they faeisl it with its broadsides, completely 
blocked it up. Yonge, Xaval History of (inn t 
Untain, p. b\li. 

Blomary. s. See Bloom ery. 

Blond, s. [Vr .— the final #>, which appear* 
when a female is meant, is the French 
sifjfn of the feminine pender, ami shows 
that the word has scarcely become wholly 
Knolish.] Person of u fair complexion : 
(opposed to hrunrttr). 

She was a line and somewhat full-blown blonde. 

Desirable, disliligiiisli'd, celebnited 
For several winters in the grand, grand immde. 

Hymn. Don Juan, xiv. 12. 

Blond , tulj. [see extract.] Having a blond 
complexion. 

The look of gloomy vexation on (iodrn*y’s blond 
eoiinlenanee was in sad uecordauee. Silas Macuer, 
eh. iii. 

[ Die/, suggests that tin* word mny Ik* a linsaliscd form 
I eel. Wand, Dan. hllid, soft, weak, in the sense of a 
soil tint, a .supposition which is apparently sup- 
ported by Hie use of 1 lie word btmle in AusLria for a 
weak, j»ale tint. fSelunid.) It is certain that wo 
have in K. blunt a nasalised form of Die foregoing 
root. Hul it is probably not to I tiis root that Word 
is to be referred, but to Hu* I'ol. Wady, pale, wall. 
It. biailu (of which the evidence exists in bindetto, 
bluish, slaadarc, to grow pale. Sis* III nr), blue, pale ; 
biam. blue, si raw -coloured. (Die/.. Florio.) O. Fr. 
blots, bloi, blue; M01. blond, yellow, blue, white. 
( R<H|uefort.) I'rov. Woi. Won, fair in colour, iin tlm 
skin or hair. It should Im* remarked that tin* Du. 
blond is ns<*d in Hie sense of the livid colour of a 
bruise as well ns in that of flaxen, yellowish ; blond 
eii Waaur si nan. to beat one black and blue; blind- 
heid. roiili-ur livide (llnliua.) — IVetfgwood, hie- 
Umary of English Etymology .] 

Blonde (Xiace). s. Luce mude of silk. 

Never did man pass lliroiigh sueb dangers. It 
wns the llery ordeal. St. Anthony himself was not 
assailed bv more teinplatimis. Now lie wns saved 
from the lustre of n blonde fins* by I hp superior rich- 
ness of n blonde Ihcc. — Disraeli the younger. Tits 
young Duke, b. 1. eh. i. 

Blood. 8. IA.S. blod.] 

1. Fluid winch circulates iu the bodies of 
unimuls ; life. 
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, Hut flmh with tin* lift* thereof, which i* tho blood 
thereof, Hhnll you not •‘at .—Genesis, ix. 4. 

When wicked men have plain n righteous |kt*oii 
in IUh own house, upon IiIn tM*d. hIiiiII 1 nut there- 
fore now require Ills Moutl at your hand V— 2 Samurl, 
iv. 11. 

For ones blood. Ah if the blood, or life, 
were tit slake. Vulgar. 

A crow lnv tattering' upon ft muscle, nnd could 
not, /or his bloinl, lireak the she) I to conical the llsli. 

- Sir It. L" Estrange. 

While in doubt hill attention Thune Victory* stood; 
And which side to choose could not tell/ur her bfootl • 
Hul remain'd like nil «ss ’tween two tattles of hn.v; 
Wit liout moving ever nn inch either wny. By rum. 

Flesh und blood. Ilimian nature ; mortal 
man. 

Flrxh nud blood hath not revralcd it unto thee, hut 
my father which is in heaven. Matthew, xvi. 17. 
llone and Skin, two millers thin, 

Would starve us nil or near it : 

Hut Is* it known to Skin nnd Hone, 

That Jltah aud blood won't bear it. 

* Epigram on Tiro Millers. 

Hot , or void, blood. Under, or free from, 
excitement. 

Will von. jrreftt sir. tlint glory lilot, 

In cold blood, which you gain'd in hot ? 

•* iltuthr, lludihras. 

As for liia wise majesty's disquisition upon the 
difference between hot blood and cold blond, it af- 
fected not me, because. ns 1 iinvc already noted 
down, 1 never luid the slightest intention of hitting 
Itoly. — Theodora /took, Gilbert Gu men, vol. iii. 
eli. l. 

2. Fluid, not of animal origin, which can lie 
compared to blood. 

lie washed his garments in wine, and his clothes 
in tlie blood of grapes. Gciu-sin, xlix. 1 1. 

i). Family; kindred; descent; lineage. 

Aceording to the common law of Kmrlniid. in ad- 
miuist rat ions, the whole blood is preferred to the 
hair blooil,— Auii/Tc, Parcrgon Juris Cunonici, 
Kpilhcls of llattcry, deserved by few of them : and 
not running in a bloat, like the perpetual gentleness 
of the ( iriiioutl family. ■ Dryden. | 

A nation pro|K*rly signifies a great iiundier of 
families derivi-d fi“oin the same blooil, horn in (he 
same country, and living under the same govern- j 
menf. Sir Ir. Temple. 

Tlie thinl party was a child of tender age, Joseph, j 
sou of tlie Elector of Havana. His mother, the 
Klectresa Mary Antoinette, wns the only child of the 
Emperor lasqiold hy his Mrst wife Margaret, a 
younger sister of thetjureu of Lewis the Fourteenth, ; 
Prince Joseph wns, therefore, nearer in blood to tin: , 
Spanish throne than his grandfather the Emperor, I 
or than the sons whom the Emperor luid hy liis second | 
wife. Macaulay, History of England, ell. xxiii. 

a. Blood-royal ; royal linengc. 

They will almost 

tJive us a prince of blood, a son of Priam, 

In cliange or him. 

Shakcspitif, Troilus and Crcssii/d, iii. .1. 
Louis XIV. had ndopted his illcgilinmtc children 
into the number of tlw princes of the blooil, nud 
educated th«*m as mvh.-- Hanson, Translation of 
S< -Mauser's History of the Eight ft nth Century, ii. 21.‘*. 

Such eounscl came strangely from one [mini' 
who lind run I lie risk of lieiug disinherited rather 
than take olVIiis hat to tho princes of the bhnnl, und 
W'ho had lieeti mom tliau onee sent to prison for 1 
haranguing in conventicles.- Macaulay, history of 
England, cli. viii. 

b. (iood lineage generally ; pedigree : (par- 
ticularly of animals for racing aud the 
like). 

1 nm a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

Shakcspcar,King Lear , iii. 1. 
Bit of blood. Wellbred nnimal. | 

Sii, all my property gone to make a farmer. 1 say, 
did you ever see such a bit of blood !— Morton, Se- 
crets worth knowing, ii. 1. j 

4. llot spark ; mnn of fire. i 

The news pul divers young bloods into such a fury, | 
ns tho ambassadors were not, without peril, to ho 
outraged.— Huron. 

Where Culvert's butt, anil Parson’s black chain- ! 
pagno ; 

ltcgalo the drahs anil bloods of Drury Uno. j 

Goldsmith, The Author's Bedchamber . ! 
Tho devil take Iberian*!- who would think of! 
her, when I am mad about an atrairof so much more I 
n msequence.— Y on seemed mad ahout her a little 
while ago. She ’s a line man*, and a tiling of shape 
nnd blood. — Harriet! my dear provoking Harriet! 1 
Where can she beV Have you got any intelligence 
of her t— Column, The Jealous Wife, ii. 1. 

Blood, v. a. 

1. Stain with blood. 

Then all approach tlie slain with vast surprise, i 
And. scarce secure, reach out their spears afar, 
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Ami blood their points to prove tliolr partnership In 
WHr. Dryden, Fables. 

lie was bloodtd up to liis elbows by a couple of 
Moors, whom he butchered with his own Imperial 
hai uin.— Addison. 

2. Kntcr or inure to blood (as a hound); give 
n taste of blood, to provoke the desire for 
it ; heat ; exasperate. 

Fairer than flim^t. let none ever say, 

That ye wen* hlomlvd in a yielded prey. 

Spenser , Sonnet. 

When the facilities intellectual an* in vigour, not 
drenched, or ns it were btomied hy the affections. - 

Jlacon, Apophthegms, 

llv this means, mailers grew more exns|M*ratc ; the 
auxiliary forces of French and English acre much 
bloodtd one against another. - Id., History if the 
Reign of Henry VII. 

It whs must iiiiiNirtnul, too, that liis troops should 
Ih> blombd. A great tattle, however it might termi- 
nate, could not hut injure tin* pri mat's popularity. 
- Macaulays History of England, ell. ix. 

H. Ill Surge rt/. Let blooil. Nearly obsolete ; 
superseded by Bleed. i 

After this I 'ordered him to bo blooded.— Swan, 
Translation of Sydenham. 

Blood-bespotted. part . prrf. Despot ted 
with blood. 

U bloiHlJirspottid Neapolitan, 

Outcast of Naples, England's blood v scourge! 

Shukespear. King Henry V/. Fart 11. v. 1. 

Biood-boltered. Dultered with blood. See 
Bolter. 

Now, I jmt, 'f is true ; 

For the blood-holter'd limiquo smiles upon me. 

Shakes/nnr, Macbeth, iv. 1. 
Blood -containing, part. prrf. Consuming 
or wasting the blood. 

Might liquid tears or henrl-ollcnding groans, 

Or biiHul-coiuiH in ing sighs recall his life, 

1 would lw* blind with weening, sick with groans, 
J.istk iwilens primrose, with blaml-d risking sighs, 
And all to lia\c the noble dnke alive. 

Nhakvsjicar, King Hearn VI. Part II. iii. 2. 
Blood-drinking, part. prrf. Drinking blood. 
(See preceding extract.) 

Blood-frozen, part. prrf. Having the blood 
frozen. 

Yet iinthemnrc by bis bold henrtie speech 
Could liis blood -f rose n lieurt ciiitaldcricd lie. > 

Spenser , Faerie Quern, i. 0. *25. 
Blood-guiltiness. s. Ciuilt from shedding of 
blood ; murder. 

And were then* rightful cause, of difference, 

Yet were not ls*tter fayre it to accord, 

Thau u it h blooilgn ill i ness to lieap oH'cnce, 

And mortal vengeance join to crime almorrM? 

Sjieiiser, Faerie Quern, ii. 2. 30. 
Deliver me from blomlynittiiuss, () ( bid.— 1 ’sal ms, 
li. Ii. 

Blood-Hot. adj. Of the sitme heat its blood. 
A goisl piece of bread lii>t to la; eaten, will gain 
time to warm the liccr blond- hot t \\ hicli then lie may 
drink safely. -Locke. 

Blood-red. ndj. Bed as blood. 

With blood-red eyilc In* stnrlelli lien' nnd there. 

Mirmnrfor Magistrates , p. 4 >0. 
Again ! A small Imt Idoml-rid lilusli rivs into 
that clear cheek. It was uioinnilary, Imt its deep 
colour indicated that it eniue from the heart. - 
Disraeli the younger. The young Duke, h. i. ell. vi. 

Blood-shaken, part, prrf Having the 
blood put in commotion. 

Hut when they hear tint* sing 
The glories of thy king, 
liis zeal to find, and his just awe o'er men ; 

They may. blootl-shakrn then. 

Feel such a flesh-quake to possess their ] lowers. 

II. Johsoii, .Vi w Inn, tui fill. 

Blood-shottenness.'. Abstraction suggested 
hy Bloodshot, of which Bloodshot tell is 
the fuller form. Karr. 

He saw the enemies of the church's peace could 
vex the eyes of poor people, first to water or tears, 
next to blomlshottcnncss aud fury .— Bishop Gauden, 
Life of /looker. 

klo6dflower. s. Plant of tho genus llwmun- 
thus. 

Bhsnljlower. This plant was originally brought 
from the t’ft|H! of (iood Hope, nud lifts lieeu many 
years preserved in the curious gardens in Holland, 
where they now have many sorts; but in England it 
is still very rare, Millar. 

Bloodhorsc s. Thoroughbred horse. 

The blood-horse of Arabia is become the favorite 
of the north of Europe, and tlm rolls possess h 11 tho 
sujierior qualities of their parents, even in the polar 
circle— Sir li. Duvy, Sahnoniti. 

Bloodhound, s. Hound for tracking human 
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beings by scent : hunter after human blood 
in general. 

Hear this, hear this, thou trihunn of the people : 
Tliou scalous, publick bloodhound, hear und melt. 

Dryden. 

Where are these rav'ning bhmdhounds that pursue 
In a full cry, gaping to swallqw mo \ 

Southern, Isabella. 

A bloodhound will follow the track of the person 
he pursues, and all hounds the particular games 
they Iihvu hi chase.— Arbuthuot, (M the Sat nee aud 
Choice if . 1 li meats. 

And though the villain ’scape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a blomthound, at his heels. 

&wtft. 

Tho parishes were required to keep bloodhound* 
fertile purpose of limiting the freebooters. Mnnv 
old men who were living m tin; middle of the eigh- 
teenth century could well reiiicuils*r the time when 
those ferocious dogs wen* common.— Macaulay, 
History of England, eli. in. 

The Whigs called Sawyer murderer, bloodhouud, 
hangman. -Ibid, ch.xv. 

iloAdllj. mb. In a bloody manner;, with 

disposition to shed blood; cruyily. 

I told the pursuivant. 

As too triumphing, Imw untie cucmieN. 

To-duy at i'umlivl, blomltly were hutclier'd. 

Shakespear, Richard ///, iii t 

Tliis day the )ioet, btomtily iiieliu'd, 

Has iniule me die, lull sure uguiusl my mind. 

Dryden. 

Bloodiness, s. 

1. AttribuUf suggested by Bloody; state of 
being bloody. 

It will manifest itself hy its bloodiness ; yet some- 
times the scull is so thin as not to admit'of any,— 
Sharp, Surgery. 

2. Disposition to shed blood. 

Hoiiit, bishop of liOiidon, hy his late bloodiness , 
procured on eternal stain of cruelly upon Ins name. 
—LoA’crc, 1 tires of Bishops, i. 32. 

This bliunlimss of Saul's intention makes it easy 
to conjecture the Airy of liis resentment— Lkluny, 
Lfe of David, i. 8. 

Bloodless, adj. 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

At lust he takes her hy the bloodless hand. 

Shakt spear, Rajw of Lncrtce. 

lie cheer'd my sorrows, and, for sums of gold, 

Tho blootlhss carcase of my Hector sold. 

Dryden, Virgil's . Eiuul . 

2. Without. slaughter; peaceable. 

War brings ruin where it should amend ; 

Hut lssiuty, with ii blooil It ss conquest, tluds 
A welcome sovereignly in rudest minds. IVa/lt r. 

3. Without spirit or activity. 

The general 'a disdain'd 
Hy him one step la-low : lie, by tin* next: 

'that next, by him beneath : so every step, 

Kxaiiiplfd hy the Ural pare that is sick 
Uf liis siipcriour, grows lo mi envious lever 
Of polo aud bloodless emulation. 

Shakesimr, Troilus and Cress ida. i. 

Thou bloodless, brainless fool. 

Beaumont ami Fit teller. Double Marcingi. 

Bloodletter. verbal s. In Surgery. One 
who lets blood ; plilcbotomist. 

This miseliief in aiieurisins ]irixvcil»*th from Ihc 
ignorance of the blood-letter, wlm, not considering 
tin* errour committed in letting lilood, biinU up tn.- 
arm carelessly.— IFwcm/in, tSnrgcry. 

Bloodletttnf. verbal abs. Act of otic who 
bleeds as :i surgeon, or generally. 

The chyle is not perfectly assimilated into hiuml, 
by ils eireulalion tlireugli the lung*., us iN known by 
x|M*riinenlH in blood-letting.- Arbuthuot, On the 
A 'at urn und Choice if Aliments. 

if the condition he decidedly iiiMniimiutory and 
the fever, antiphlogistic uieaiis, mid even blood- 
letting, must hecni]iloyed; miKierately, Jmwever.and 
with great million.- -J. F. South, Injluntmalinu of the 
Varutid Gland, p, 1 Mi. 

BZoAdmonej. x. Money earned by laying 
or supporting u capital chnrgti ; (in its \\oi>t 
sense, falsely, or as au ucrumphn). 

The liouse you are going this night lo visit is a 
sort of colony we liuve i.*stali)Mh( k d for whatever im i - 
miiis amongst its an; in danger of blood-money. '1 In n 1 
they sometimes lie concealed for weeks together, 
and are nl last ship|K'd oil' for the continent. 
enter the new world under an alias.— AfiV E. /.. dul- 
ler r, Petham, eh. Ixxxii. 

Bloddahed. s. 

1. Crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mischiefs follow cruel wrath : 

Abhorred bhmtshal, and tumultuous strife. 

Unmanly murder, and luithririy scatli/ 

Bfivuscr, Fame Quctn. 

All murdora past do stand excus’d iu this ; 

Aud tills so solo, and no uumaluhablc, 
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Shall prove a deadly blootlshctl lmt n j«*ht f 
Examplcd by this heinous spectacle. 

■ Shakes pt a r, K ! nn John, iv. .3. 

Aninn under the tmns|MirtH of u vehement raws 
passes a different judgement uimui munler ancl 
oUtnthhnl, from what in; does when his revenge is 
ovnr. • South. 

2. Slaughter ; waste of life. 

Of want and bitnnlshm/, nnd of din* events, 

] could with greater certainly forelel. 

brydni, Tyrannic Lorn. 

The Hlslinn iff Rome, respected by the luirlturiniis, 
even l»y t he fiercest pagans, none of whom were quite 
without nweiffthe high priesthood iff the Roman 
relhrion. and, by Hint rexiiect, commended still more 
strongly In llm reverruee iff nil l<at ivi Christians; 
alone hallowed, as it worn, mid permitted to main* 
tain his serene dignity amid' seenes of violence, eon- 
fusion, and bloodshed-, grew rapidly up to lie the most 
important person in the city— .Hitman, 11 tutor# of 
1st (in Christianity, b. ii. 

Bloodahedder. s. Ono who sheds blood. 

lie Hint Uiketh away his neighbour's living, slnveth 
him ; and lib I lint defrnudeth the Inhourcr of his hire, 
is a blootlshetMer.—Rrelesiustic us. xxxiv. 22. 

BloiSdaheddlng:. verbal abs. Act of shedding 
blood. 

Thai heavenly inlieritnnee which is bought for iw 
by the hloodsladdoiy of our Saviour, Jesus Christ.— 

l) limit itx, ii. SU. 

That we should nlway rememlier the exceeding 
great lovo of our Master and only Saviour Jesus 
Christ, thus dying for us, nnd tile innumerable 
Is'iiellts which by his jireeio mbbudshcddiug lie hath 
obtained for us; he hath instituted nnd ordained j 
holy mysteries, as pledges of his love, and for a con- 
tinual remembrance of his death, to our great mid 
endless comfort. -Communion Service. _ 

Bloodshot, part, prtf Covered with a net- 
work of distended bloodvessels : (as the' 
evelmll when inflamed). 

* And that the winds their hellowing throats would 

When redil’ning clouds reflect liis bloodshot eye, 

Carth, 

William Ruftis himself impressed his cotempom- 
ries 1 1 a manner which is wvidl.v rellerlcd in their 
histories. Jlis person was not remarkable ; lie was 
a short, sqnare-slioiihlereil, fat man; with a ruddv 
complexion, nnd light llax-like hair, his eyes blood- 
shot, and of no eertani enlnur; his forehead irregii- 
larly marked.— ('• If. Pearson, Ttu curly nnd middle 
Ages of Hnyhtnd, ell. xxv. 

81 o 6 daUe<l. part. pnf. Sized (in the sense 
of .stiffened) with blood. Harr. \ 

Tell him if lie i* the hlood-siz'd field lay swoln, 
Shewing the miii his teelh, grinning at the moon, 
What you would do. 

lit- a n mont and Fletcher, Two Soldi: Kinsmen. 

Bloodstained, part. pnf. Smeared or 
stained with blood. 

In the hollow bank 

lllnod-stai with these vidinnt combatants. 

Slhil,iK)n or. Ain;/ Henry 1 V. Part T. i. 3. 

The generals now their Montf-sta i n'd soMier 
No more dan- 1 rust, w illiiii tin* camp so unir. 

May, Translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iv. 

The lieasl of prey, 

111 ond-st a iu'd, descries to bleed. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 

Revenge impatient ros c ; 

Tie threw his blootl-s/tii n'tl sword in thunder down. 

t 'n/litis, (hie on the Passions. 

Bloodstone. #. [translation or original of 
bfcmatitrs^ from (Jr. in pa, -arvr- blood.] 
Xante of a durk-grvcu mineral spotted 
with red. 

Theru is a stone which they call Hie hlaml-stonn 
which, worn, is thought to lie good for them that 
bleed at llm nose; which, no doubt, is by iistrictioii, 
and cooling of tlm spirits.— Jlactni. 

The bloodstone is green. spotted with a bright 
blood-red. — Woot/irard, On Fossils, 

Btofaitrange. s. [probably Pdoodstangc, 
from slant/ - pole. — the elongated recep- 
tacle with the smuiII seedvessels by which 
it is covered, and which has suggested the 
name Mousetail, turns, sis the seed ripens, 
to a reddish brown.] See extract. 

Mousetnile is called in 1 .aline Cauda liinris and 
(kmdaiuurumjuUni'kcgiiw'.epncorMi'ovou.iu. lly- 

psunis in calhil of the French-men (Jiicuedc souris; 
in English Ittood-strnnycnuil Mouse-taile. — tierarde. 
Herbal l, p. 42U; ,hI. liiM. 

siood fucker. s. One who sucks blood; 
leech ; gadfly ; cruel man ; murderer. 

Hod keep the prince from nil the pick of you; 

A knot you are of duiuiicd bloodsuckers. 

Shakes pt ar, Richard Iff. iii. 3. 

Tho nobility pH(h! nut upon him that ho was a 
bloodsucker , a murderer, ami a parricide.-A'ir J. 
Hayward. 
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Thou Niihtle bloodsucker, lliou eaimilml. 

Part land. 

Uoodraeklnff. part. atlj. Sucking blood. 

For this I draw in many a lear, 

And stop the rising of bb nuts nr king sighs 
Lest witii my sighs or tears I blast or drown 
King Edward's fruit, true heir to the Kuirhsh crown. 

Shakes (war, King Henry 17. Part III. iv. 

Bloldiwoln. vart. pnf. Swolu with blood. 

* Their hlood-smln eyes 
Do break. 

May, Translation of in rail's Phars ilia, \i. 
So lmils the tired Herod's htood-swoln Im-aM, 

Not to be slak'd but by a sea of blood. 

Crashaw, Putins, p. 51. ; 

Bloodthirsty, atlj. Desirous to .died blood, j 
And high advancing his blood-thirsty blade, 

Struck one of those deformed heads. ! 

A/if user. Fat ric (/men. 
The image of Hod the blots/ -thirsty have not ; fur 
(•id is charity and mercy itself. Sir 1C. lbdeiyh. 
History of the World. ' 

The city of (iloiiecstcr execrated the bhunlthirsfy ■ 
villains who had trail to deprive llis Majesty of bis 
just Inherit mice. Macaulay, History of Kuylan I, 
ch. iv. 

Blo6dvesiel. s. Vessel in tho nuimal sys- 
tem appropriated to the conveyance of the 
blood; artery, vein, capillary, or heart. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely tough 
nnd thick, and had not in them any bltod-nsstl, 
that we were aide to discover.-- Addison, A {wetatur. 

Bloldwort. s. Kind of* dock ( lliimex sail- 
I guiiicus). 

'Iiiipathiiin sativum saugiiineiini. flbntdimrf. This 
11 fill kimleof docke is best knmviic vntoall. «ff the 
stiM'keor kindred of dockes. . . . The mote is like- 
wise red. or or a blonde colour.— Htranle , llertudl, 
p. .*iS|» : ed. lltf.1. 

Bloody, r. a. Make bloo.lv. i 

The Fn-iirli and Spaniards are still at it, like two | 
cocks of Hie game, both of them pitifully hhntind, 
Howell , b (ft rs, iv. :rs. 1 

W ith luy own hands. I’ll Ut.otly v.xy own sword. 

% Hntil.rnnf and Fit tetter , Phtlosh r. 

Bloody, atlj. Stained with blood; murder- 
ous: (applied cither to mm or farts). 

False of heart, liuliL of ear, bloody or baud. 

Shunt s,n or, Amy Lntr,w. 1. 

I grant him Uo.sty, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceit fid. 

/./ . Macbtfh, iv. 3. 

Thou bbusli, r villain 

Than terms can give thee nit. Ibid. v. 7. ' 

Alas! wh.\ gnaw y*m .vi.viair netlvr lip'f j 

Siime bluntly passion shakes \ oiir very frame ; 

Thew are portents, bill yet 1 h .pe, I hope ! 

They do not point on me. Id., Othello, v. 2, 1 

’J he U . .. . j 

Will lie aveng’d: and 111' ot'ier’h late approv’d. 

Lose no ivwanl : tlionuh line thou set- Inm die 
Rolling in dust and goie. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 157. 
The Uondiist veiwanee which she could pursue. 
Would iic a trille lo iii> loss of you. 

« Urydtn, Indian Kni/wror. 

l’roud Nimnnl first the Uomly chase Iwgjiu, 

A mighi.v Imnli r, and his prey was man. 

Po pi . Windsor Fonst. 

Bloody, mb. Excessively. Yuh/ar. 

The doughty bullies enter b/noity drunk. Hrydeii. 
lie Weill home. Will'll biswile inis.|\iugln.s«..i 
change, said, * Arc you not sick, my dear r ’ lie re- 
plied, ‘ Jltnotly sick.’- Sic.Jt, .1 .you id of the Poison - 
inyoft 'aril. i 

It was U, itnty hot walking lo-day.-.: Sicff, xxi.21 k ' 
(Onl MS.) 

Bloody-oyed. atlj. Uuviu^ bloody, or cruel, J 
eyes. | 

lie hills them haste their charge ; and hloothj-eyed I 
Jteholds his sou, while lu r olH*yiug died. I 

Lord lho.de. Mnslapha. I 

Bloody-faced, atlj. Having a bloody lace or 
n p]ieu ranee. j 

111 a theme so bloody-fae'd as this, i 

Coujectim*, expectation and suriniM’ l 

Of aids uuecrlaiii. should not lie admitted. 

Shaktspear, Henry IV. Part 11. i. 3. 

Bloody-flnx. s. Dysentery. 

('old, liv retarding the motion of the blorsl. and 
suppressing pcrtiiirnlioii, iirodue,*sgiddin«*ss sliwiii- 
in*ss, mins ill tin! bowels, lisjsene.ss, and olooity- 
Jlujrcs.—A rbuthnot. On the J\lf.cls of Air on human 
lit si its. 

Bloody-fluxed, part. prtf. Afflicted with 
dysentery. 

* Who touched me? saith our Saviour, when the 
bloody-fluxed woman fingered but tlm hem of his 
garment . — liishvp Halt, Remains, p. MO. 
Bloody-minded, atlj. Cruel; inclined to 
bloodshed. 

1 Hunk you’ll malto mo mad ; truth has been at 
li ‘2 
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luy tongue’s end this half hour, and I have not 
the power to bring il out, Tor fhnr or this bloody. 
i nindett colonel. Hrytlt n, Spanish Frynr. 
Bloody-red. atlj. Red liki 1 , or with, blood. 
Obsolete; superseded by lilood-red. 

Them* llowera ani siipportnl liy small peduueuli, 
or llower-.stnlks, of n Momly-rnl colour, w Inch swHl 
iuin sml vessi’h. having at their lHiM.>aii »rute dm. 
tii’li*. -Philosophical Transact ions, hit. s|. 

Bloody -sceptred. <«//. Having n bloody 
sceptre; wearing u crown obtained wholly 
by blood. 

O nation miserable, 

W'itli an untitled tyrant blmnty-sceptrcd, 

Win-11 slialt thou set* thy w hoIcNimie ilnvN again ? 

Shakesptar, Macbeth, i\ . H. 
Bloom, .v. [A.S. blb/u.] 

1. Jtlossoni; flower. 


How Nature jiaintn her colours, liowr the l»0e 
Sits mi thf bloom cMmcting liquid sweet. - 

M it ton. Paradise hmt, v. 2 k 
" A nmllnr trii* was phuiled liy ; 

The spreading hr niches made a goodly snow. 

And lull iff opening blooms was cv'ry bough. 

Dryden. 

Haste to yonder wivslhiiu* bowers; 

The turf with rural dainties shall 1 h* crown'd, 

\\ lull* ojieiniig blooms diffuse their sweets around. 

I 

Ami bravely flirnisbed nil ahnwid to fling 
Tho winged sli.ifls of truth, 

To throng with stately bimnns the hrealhing spring 
Of hope and yuiil h. T, n ay son. The Post. 

When she, as thou, 

Stays on her floating locks t he lovely freight 
Of overflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giv ing sale pledue of fruits. 

/•/., Ode to Memory. 

‘2. State of improving immalurily, of ripen- 
ing to higher perfection. 

Were I no i|Ue«'ii, did ,\<iu my l»c:uily weigh, 

My youth in bloom, your age iii its decay. 

/ iryth a ,' Aurengzc.be. 
Well hast thou left in life's Imm bloom 
'1 he cup of woo for me to drain. 

If rest alone be in the tnuih, 

1 would not wish thee hen* again. 

liy run, Occasional Puces. 


*‘L Rosy colour. 

Her complexion was fair, a little injured by tlm 
sun, but overspread with such u bloom, that the 
lines! ladies would have exchanged all their while 
tor it. ■ Fit tdiuy, .bin nfnrt s of Joseph Andrews 

Bloom. .«.[?] Ill Mita/lan/if. Scccx tract. 

’1 he bloom, or rough hall from luc puddle furnace, 
is laid ami turned aiiout upon it, h,v means of ii rod 
of inm welded to each ot them, cnlinl a porter. - 
Ire. Dictionary of Arts, Uannfactnrts,and Mims, 
p. 7i» k 

Du* weight of such a loup, or oto. m, is about two 
cwl., being 1 In* produce <1 two eut.a.id seven mx- 
tccuthsol pin ii\»n, the Ihsnoi' weight is, ihci'cfurc, 
twenty-six percent. Jb.d. ]i. 7 12. 

Bloom, r. a. Proflucc, or force into, blossom. 
(In the first of the following extructs, tho 
word blossom is so m*;;rl) llte synonym of 
bloom that the construct ion is binomial 
blooms ; in which case ihc power ol‘ bloom is 
senreely active, hut that of Midi i xpressious 
as ‘sleep the shop of tin* righteous, 1 the 
cons! run ion being tulvci'bial rather than 


transitive ) 

The rod id Aaron for llu* limine of l.cvi was hudd< il 
and lu'i •light fui't h buds, and hh.nn.d liiussuius, ai.d 
a \ leided auiioiids.-- y umbers, xvn. s. 

Kites and customs now .superstitious, when the 
strength of virtuous, devout, or rlr.inlahlc affectum 
btoom. d thci.i, no man could justly Jiavc condemned 
as < v ii. Hooker. 


81 oom. v. n. 

I. Uriitg or yield blossoms. 

It is n i‘i)iiiniuu experience, that if you do not pull 
r*IV some blossoms the first time a tree blot out tn, il 
will blossom itself to death. • liaeou, Sutural 
amt A.efwnwt ntal History. 

Mil* left the web, she left the loom, 

Sin* made three paces thru’ the room, 

She saw tin* water-lily bloom, 

She saw' 1 1m helmet Hiid the plume. Tennyson. 

•2. Re in u state of ♦youth nnd improve- 
ment ; flourish ; show a bloom. 

Renuty. frail flower that every season fears, 
llluoms m thy colours for a thoiLsuiid years. 

i'o/ie, Epidles. 

Blo^merj. s. In Metalluryy . ruddling fur- 
nace. 

The manner ill which iron ore is snicitcd and con- 
verted into wootx, or liidiaii steel, by the natives at 
the present day, is prolmbly the very suiue Hut v*n# 
243 
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practised by them At the time of the Invasion of 
' Alexander; awl it in a uniform process from the 
lllinnlnyR mount niiiH to ('him 1 < 'nnmrin. Tlie furnace, 
uvMmmtry, in whieli the on* in smelted in from four 
to tlve feet 1ii»rli. . . . The IHInws An* usually mnile of 
goatskin, which linn ln-oti stri|>IM>«l from the nuiniAt 
Without ripping opm tlicpnrt covering the belly. 
t.’rf. Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mine*, 
Indian Stirt. 

Blo6mlD|. flirt adj. Showing it hlnom. 

O greatly with every blooming grace, 

With equal step* tlie paths of glory trace. 

Pnjy>, Homer's Otlysscjt. 

Hcvrns never again to Mee the familiar frees nmml 
tlie turf tin*, or to hour the ftimiliar notes of the old 
l 'el tie soul's. The oenin wns to roll Im t\v**en liim 
end the duelling of his greyheaded parent a ntul his 
blooming sweetheart. — Macaulay, liistory of Eng- 
land, eh. ivii. 

Blodmj. adj. Full of blooms ; flowery. 

n nightingale, that on von bloomy spni.v 
Wnrhh-st at eVe, when All the woods nre still. 

Milton, Sonnet*. 

Departing sprinir eould only stay to shed 
• Her bloomy beauties on the genial ln*d, 

Itut li*lt the mnnly summer in her stead. Dryden. 

Hear how the birds on i-rory bloomy spray, 

With joycHis tiiiisiek wake the dAwniiur day”. Pope. 

Blore. x. [? form of blare: sot* Blow.] Act 
of blowing ; Jilnst. Obsolete. 

Out nisht, witli nn unmensur'd roar. 
Those two wind*, tumbling clouds in lumps, ushers 
to cither's blare. Chapman, Homer'* Iliad . 

Five f ships I again the furious billow Imttcra, 
Being hurried lieadloun with the southwest blare. 

Mirrour for Magistrate*, p. SJR 

Blossom.*, f A.S. Wcmw.] Flower: (gem*- 
rally applied to flowers as precursors of the 
fruit). 

Told news for me : 

Thus nre m ( v blossoms blasted in the Imd, 

.\nd caterpillars eat my lenvi-a bwjiv. 


Shakespear. Henry Yl. Part II. iii. 1. 
The pulling fitr many of the blossoms of the fruit- 
tree. doth make the fruit fitirer. llncon. Natural 
and Experimental History. 

To his itpvii ears your censure you would suit. 
Xnl blast the blossom, hut e\|s*et tlu- fruit. Drydm. 

This lieiuil.v. in the blossom of my youth, 

When my Ural tin? knew no adulterate incense, . . , 
I sued and served. 

Massinger. The very Bomum, iv. 3. 

Blossom, r. n. Put forth blossoms. 

This is the state of mnn : to-da.v he puls Tortli 
The tender leaves of hope— to-morrow blossom*. 
And beam his blushing honours thick upon him. 

Shakespear, Henry VIII. iii. 2. 

Although the flfrtrc o shall not blossom, neither 
sliall fruit be ill tlie vines.- Habakkuk,\\\. 17. 

Blossom. V. a. Produce tis n blossom. 

When I was new Mossam'd, J did fear 
Myself unworthy of Miranda's spring. 

Beaumont anil Fltldmr, Knight if Malta. 

Bllssomod. part. adj. Studded witli blos- 
som ; showing blossom ; in blossom. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
Witli blossom'd rune unprofitable gay. 

Then* in his noisy mansion. skill'd to rule, 

The village master taint lit his little school. 

(lotdsmith. The Deserted Village. 

Blfoiomlnff. verbal aba. (used in tlu* extract 
either as un adjective or as the first element 
of a compound.) Act, or state, of that 
which blossoms. 

The want, of rain at blossoming time, often oren- 
aious Mm dropping otr of the blossoms for want of 
sap.— Mortimer. 

Bliwomy. adj. Full of blossoms. 

The biasing tree n’ is neither drie ne dead. 

Chaucer, MaechanVs Tale. 

Blot. r. a. [see remark nt cud of Blot, «.] 

I. Make writing invisible by covering it with 
ink ; efface ; erase, in general. 

You Miat nre king 

Have caus'd him, liv new net of parliament, 

To blot out iuc. amt put his own son in. 

ShakesthYir, Henry VI. Part III. ii. 2, 
’Irydcn 


BLOTT 

2. Disgrace; disfigure; darken. 

I'likiiit Unit thrcatcufuir unkind brow; 

It blots th.v henuty. as frost hiti s the meads, 
Confounds thy fame. 

Shahs uvar. Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 
lie aung how earth blots the moon's gilded wane, 
Whilst foolish men beat sounding brass In vain. 

Cowley. 

Mr guilt thy growing virtues did dcfrmc; 

My blackness blotted thy unhli inisird name. 

Dryden, Virgil's ACncid. 

3. l)rv by mentis of blotting-paper. 

lb: linil scarcely finished the last stroke of his sig- 
iiatiin > , when tlu* tihip-l 'handler eluteln*d the paper, 
hastily Motfnl it. and thrust it into his bosom — 
Sola, The Ship-Chandler* * 

Blot. s. 

1. Obliteration of something written; mass 
of black. 

The dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness sis-ts her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the air. 

Milton, Counts, 133. 

Let flames on your unlucky pn]>crs prey, 

Tour wars, your loves, your praises Is* forgot. 

And make of all an universal bint. 

Drydm. Juvenal's Satires. 

2. Spot in reputation; stain; disgrace; re- 
proach. 

A lie is a foul Mat in a man ; yet it is continually 
in the mouth of I he untaught, hvbsiasficus.xx.2t, 
A disappointed lioja*, a Mat or honour, a strain of 
conscience, an unfortunate love, will serve tlie turn. 
—Sir IF. Temple. 

The country was gnut and glorious, and its his- 
tory. though stained witli mnnv Mots, is such ns 
Ktiglishmcn may just ly contemplate with pride. 7'. 

" ? History of England , 


Kven eopious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art. the art to blot. Pope. 

A man of tlm most understanding will And it im- 
possible to make the best use of it, while ho writes | 
in must-mint, pcr|M*tullly softening, correcting, or J 
blotting out expressions.— Swift. I 

These simple ideas, ottered to the mind, the un- : 
derstnndlngean no more refuse, nor alter, nor blot 
out. than a mirrour can refuse, niter, or obliterate, 
the images which the objects produce.— leocke. 

By this principle its discoverer, the immortal 
Cuvier, and his successors in this application of ana- 
tomy, have been enabled to restore and reconstruct 
many species that havo ticen blot Ini out of the liook 
Of Buckle, History if Civilization in England, 


Erskinc May, Constitutional 
Vol. i. ell. li. 

3. At back; f am man. When a single man lies 
open to be taken up. 

He is too irn*at n master of his art, to mnkc a blot 
which may so easily be hit. Dcy<!cn, Virgil's . Enrid , 
dedication. * i 

And silly as Mint bubble every whit. ! 

Who at t lie Si*|f-sHiiic Mot Is always hit. 

tthi/iam. Imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry. 

[The derivation, probably, lies with this j 
moaning; though it. is now onnmarativoly j 
rare*. In Low (Icnnan and tho Norse j 
languages blot - bare, naked ; in High j 
(lorman, bloss. llonco, tho sequence of] 
conception seems to Ik* : ( I ) exposure ; (2) I 
disgrace; (3) obliteration.] : 

Blotch, s. Spot or pustule upon tlu* skin. ] 

Spots and blotches, of several colours and figures, | 
Rtraggling over the body ; some are red, others yel- j 
low. i»r black.— Harm y. 

I thanked 'em and strait In the well did repair, | 
When* some wi*n* n-eiirsing and others nt prayer ; 
Sonic dressing, some going, some out and some in ; 
Some naked, where Mutches mol lsiils might Im* seen. 

Cotton, Journey to Ireland. 

Blotch, or Blatch. r. a. ^Disfigure by u 
blotch or blotches. 

If no man can like to lie smutted and Matched in 
his face, let us learn much more to detest the stmts 
and blots of the soule. -Jlarmar, Translation of 
Beta's Sermons, p. 1<J5. ; 

Dtched. part. adj. Disfigured by a blotch j 
)r blotches. 

I must, indeed, have had a sorry taste to lie inti- 
mate with a Molehill wretch like you. -Marryat, 
Snarleyyuw, Vol. i. ell. xvii. 

Blotter, .v. One who effaces ; one who dis- 
figures. 

Thou tookest the blotting of Thine image in 
I'nradise as a blemish to Thyself; and Thou snidst 
to the Mottir, limiusc tlmu linst done il, on thy 
belly shall tlmu creep.— Archbishop liars net, Ser- 
mon with Stuart's Sermons, p. 131 : lOjt). 

Blfotlnr. verbal abs. Making spots or marks 
on paper. 

Tho most accurate pencils were hut blotting*, 
which presumed to mend Zeuxis’ nr A|»elli*s' works. 
- Jeremy Taylor, A rtijlcial llandsonu ness, p. 33 . 

Blotting-paper, s. Paper for drying freshly 
written papers by imbibing the ink. 

Wake up. Snul Hctli! and read that letter lying 
rm the blottiug-jHi/ier oil till! desk lieforu thee. - 
Sal a. The Ship-Chandler. 

Bloughtle (? Blo&ty.) adj. Swollen ; turgid. 
Obsolete. 

One ilasli of a penno might tlnw justly answer the 
moat part of his M ought ie volume.— Bishop Hall 
Honour of the married Clergy, § 2. (Ord MS.) 

Blouse, s. [Fr.] Loose coat made of a light 
material. 

Lelewcl was a regular democrat. He wort* a blouse 
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when he was at Ifriis.and looked like a workman.— 
Edwards, The Polish Captivity, i. 270. 

Blow. s. [set 1 extract ; also remarks under 
‘Blusterous.] 

1. Stroke ; act of hostility. 

A woman's tongue. 

That (lives not half ho great ndumo to tlm Mir, 

Ah will a chestnut in a frnner's tin*. 

Shah spear. Taming if the Shrew , 1.2. 

Worda of great eon tempt commonly finding a 
return of equal scorn, blows wen* fastened upon tho 
most pragmatical of the craw , -Lard Clarendon. 

Unarm'd if I should go. 

What hope of mercy from this dmultUI foe, 

But woman-like to fall, and flail without a blow. 

. Pope. 

Came to blows. Quarrel. 

So high at length tlm cont(*st rose, 

From words it iilmcwt came to blows. 

Merrick, The Chamttleon. 

2. Sudden ealaniity ; unexpected evil. 

The vinrin daughter of my people* is broken with 
a very grievous Mine.— Jeremiah, xiv. 17. 

To ail hut tins* in tits lie seem'd to go, 

And 'twas my miuist ry to deal the blow. Parnel. 

3. Single action ; sudden event. 

Kvery year they gain a victory, and a town ; hut 
if they nre once defeated, they low a province at a 
blow. -Dryden. 

L Wow. We an* in some doubt of the origin of this word, 
It comes very nenrdr. wAijyij, a stroke, from whifoam, 
to strike; Lnt pi 0 go, a blow, a stroke, Cloth, blig- 
gwan, <MI(«. Minivan, to strike, Swab, bbinen, to 
strike, to throw. On the other hand, it may Is: 
nnmed from the livid mark pmduccd by a blow on 
the body. Du, blacuw. blue, livid ; bheuwen, blowen, 
to strike ; blauwel, a henter. (Ktl.) FI. 1). Mum Is, 
livid marks. Fris. Moth Isa mul Mawtlsa, wound 
mid bruise. ' Si quis aliinii ad sanguinis effusionem 
vcl livorem villgo Ida we dirt 11111 lH*serit.' ' Ad livo- 
rem ct sangiiincm, quml Moot et blame dieimus.'— 
Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology ,J 

Blow. v. n, [from A.S. blaman , blawiun ~ 
blow us the wind - (lerm. bldhen.] 

1. Make ,\ current of air. 

At his sight the mountains arc shaken, ami at his 
will tho south wind blouvth.— Ecvlcsiusticus, xliii, 
ID. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are 
full ripe, and in a dry day. towards noon, anil when 
the wind blnweth not south; and when the moon is 
in drcrrn.se. Bacon, Natural and Ex {H f mental 
History. 

It blew a terrible tem|iest at sea once, and there 
was one seamim prayiiiir.- Sir It. II Estrange. 

If it blows a lmppy gale, we must set up all our 
sails, though iL sometimes hap|H*ns, that our natural 
heal is more powerful tlmu ourcurcand correct nc?*. 
— Dryden. 

Blow on r. Pass away. 

Storms, tluiugli they blow over divers times, yet 
may fall at Inst .--Huron, Essays. 

nut tlioso clouds ls*ing now lmppily blown onr, 
i<nd our sun clearly shining out again, 1 have rcco- 
vered tlu: ri:lii|isc. Sir J. Denham. 

When the storm is Mown over. 

How blest is the swain, 

Who iH'gius to discover 

An end of his pain. dram die. 

2. Punt; putt”; bo breathless ; breathe. 

Here’s Mrs. Fag** nt Hit* door, sweating and bbu c- 
ing, and lisiking wildly. Shakespear, Merry Wins 
of Windsor, iii. 3. 

Harh nking nerve refuse the Inner to throw, 

And each spent courser at the eliariol blow. Pope. 

3. Sound with being blown ; play oil a wind 
instrument. 

The priests shall blow with tlie trumpets.— 
Joshua, vi. 4 . 

Nor with less dread the loud 
Kthereal truui|»ct from on high 'gnu blow. 

Mill on, Pa radisv Lost, vi. Ml. 

There let the )iealing organ blow, 

To the fUll-vnic'd quiri: below. 

Id., 1 1 Penseroso, 1G1. 

Blowup. Fly into the air by the force of 
gunpowder. 

Oil the next dny. some of tho enemy's magazines 
blew up; and it is lliought I hoy wen: destroyed 
on purpose by some of their men.— Taller, no. 3.». 

Blow. v. a. 

I. Drive by the force of tlie wind. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against thi* churches ; ... 

Though blailed com bo lodg'd, and trees blown 
down, . , , 

Though castles lopplc on their warders lands. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, if. 1 • 

Fair daugliti’r, blow away those mists and clouds. 
And lot thy eyes shine forlh in tlielr^fulljustre.^^ ^ 

Theso primitive heira of the Cliristlnu eliun lu 
could not so easily Mow off tho doctrine of louisue 
obedience.— South. 
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I will not * God'* ordinance 
Of death Is blown in every wind;' 

For that la not a common cnanco 
That takes away a noble mind. . 

Tennyson, To J. S. 12. 
Rummer woods, about them blowing, 

Mado a murmur in the land. 

, Id., Tho lord of Burleigh. 

2. Kindle into flame by blowing. 

I have created tho smith that bloweth the coala.— 


Isaiah, liv. Ifl. 

A Arc not Mown shall consume him.— Job, xx. 26. 

All the sparks of virtue which nature had kindled 
in them were so blown to give forth their uttermost 
heat, that Justly it may tie affirmed, they inflamed 
the affections of all that knew them. —Mr 1*. SUtnry, 


9 Form into shape by the brcuth t bellows, 
or any similar artifice. 

Rpherical bubbles, that hoys sometimes blow with 
water, to which soap hath given a tenacity— Houle. 

Romo blow Rians, hoiiio make paper, and others 
linen .-Sharpe, History of Egfflt, eh. xiii. 

4 , Sound an instrument of wind music. 


Blow the trumpet aiiioiiR the nations. - Jeremiah, 


Where the bright seraphim. In burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. 

Milton, (hies. Ala solemn Mustek, 10. 
The trumpets sleep, while cheerful horns are 
blown. 


And arms employ'd on birds and beasts alone. 

Pope. 


5. Spread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree, 
So much esteem'd, so well helov'd ns he : 


How. r. n. Mtikc to blow, or blossom ; 
produce. 

For these Favonius here shall bloto 
New (lowers. 11. Janson, Mask at Ilighgate. 

Iris there with humid how 
Waters the odorous Imnks, that Mow 
Flowers of more mingled lmo 
Than her pur fled scarf can shew. 

Milton, flown*. 1KB. 

Slow* it. Assemblage of flowers in bloom. 

Ho believed he could shew me such a blow of 
tulips, as was not to ho matched in Die whole 
country.— Tatler, no. 218. 

Bldwball. s. [from its round head of down, 
which children often endeavour to blow 
away at. one puff.] Herb dandelion (Lcon- 
todon Taraxacum) in seed. 

Her trending would not Mid a blade of gross, 

Or shake the downy Mow-ball from Its •.talk. 

21. Jonsuii , Sad Shepherd, i. 1. 

Blower, s. 

1. One who blows wliut produces sound. 

An Instrument over-winded is tuned wrong, 
Blame none but the Mower, oil him it is long. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 201. 

2. One employed in n 111 owing- house. 

Add his care and cost in buying wood, mid in 
fetching tin* same to the blowing- house, together 
with the bhweps two nr three months' extreme and 
cnereasing labour. Carcw, Surrey of Cornwall. 

3. One who destroys by explosion: (with up). 

Undmninora anil blowers up.—Sliakes[nnr, All's 
well that ends well, i. 1. 


So gentle of eondilion was bn known, 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. 

liryden. 

Blow out. Extinguish by wind or the breath ; 
scatter with firearms. 

Ymir breath first kindled the dead coal of war. 
And brought in matter, thnt should feed this Are: 
And now 'tin Air too Ilium to lie blown nut, 

Willi that same weak wind which enkindled it. 

Shnkrspt'ar, King John, v. 2. 

Mooe. slip behind some cloud, some tempest rise, 
And Mow out All the stars that light the skie**. 

liryden. 

'Get away, you rascal,' said a grulT. Init trembling 
voice, ‘ or 1*11 blow your brains out*— Sir E. L. 
Bulwrr, Pelham , cli. Ixv, 

Blow up. 

a. liaise or swell with breath. 

A plague of sighing and grief ! it blows a man up 
like a bladder. Shakespear, Henry IV. Part /. ii. 4. 

Before we had exhausted the receiver, the bladder 
appeared as Aill as if blown up with n quill. llnyle. 

An empty bladder gravitates no more than when 
blown up, hut somewhat less ; yet descends more 
easily, liecnuse with less resistance.- -drew. 

b. Inflate with pride. 

Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did riot 
think he had received good measure from the king. 
—Baron. 

c. Kindle, us with bellows. 

His presence soon blows up the unkindly fight. 
And lus loud guns speak thick like angry men. 

liryden. 

d. Move by afflatus; inspire: (1 he word being 
used in a disparaging sense). 

When the mind Amis herself very much inflamed 
with devotion, she is too much inclined to think 
that it is hlmrn up with something divine within 
herself. - Addison . 

f. Burst with gunpowder; raise into the 
air. 


4. Apparatus, or contrivance, for insuring u 
draft of air in furnaces, chimneys, and the 
like. 

Dr. Jervis lias mado a great many ex|ierimeiits on 
this Mourr, one objection to winch, however, has 
always lieen the degree of humidity with which the 
blast has liecn loaded. — Lordlier, Cabinet Cyclo - 
pwdia, Manufactures in Metal, Iron and Shd, 
eh. iii. 

Blowfly, s. [?] Fleshfly; meatfly: (Musca 
carnnria). 

The common lnrgo blowfly, m every one knows, 
deposits its eggs on animal llnsli either fresh or pu- 
trid.'- Mix, Cyelopadia, Musca. 

Bidwing. verbal aba. [from blow as a flower.] 
See extracts. 

The Mowings, or catkins (of the chestnut tree), 
bo slender, long, anil green e.—tierarde, llerball, p. 
12!U»: 111. UBB. (Ord MM.) 

The Mowings, or aglets (of the chestnut trees), 
come forth with tho loaves in April, but tho mils 
later.— Ibid. p. 1251. (Orel MS.) 

Bidwing (up), verbal abs. Bursting or rais- 
ing with gunpowder. 

The captains, Imping by a mine to gain the city, 
approached with soldiers ready to enter upon Mow- 
ing up of Ibc liiiiuv-A'w dies. History of the Turks. 

1 ought perhaps to premise, t hat, having arrived »t 
ftlniut. live, I went to wine nt UrascnoM*, with u most 
ndmirable person, called in these parts SoIht Tom ; 
and while in his rooms, a fancy niino into my 
that the Mowing up of Cain and AM, who stand 
cheek by jowl in I he middle of the (pindraugle, wniilii 
1h> excellent Am. - Tin tutors Hunk, tiilUrt during, 
vol. ii. cli. ii. 

Bldwing-house. s. Six 1 extract. 

The smelting of tin ores is cllectcd in two different 
methods. ... In the second, the tin ore is fused in a 
blnxt fiiniae**, culled a blowing-house, supplied with 
wood charcoal— Vre, Dictionary oj'Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines, Tin. 


Thnlr chief blown up, in air, not waves, expir’d, B1 
To which his pride presum'd to give the law. | , 

Dr yd en. 

The moti broke into tho house of one respectable 
mcrchnnt wlio hold tlie unpopular faith, in unler to 
ascertain whether ho had not run a mine from his 
cellars under the neighlHiuring parish church, for 
the purpose of blowing up jiarsonnnd eoiiRrcRatiou. 

- * Macaulay, History of Englatul, eh. »x. 

/. Scold. 

Lord Grovelton, a stout, hlulT, six-foot nobleman, 
with a voice like a 8 ten tor, was blowing up l ho 
waiters in the coffcc-ruom.—Ntr £. L. Jrnieer , Pd- 
bam, eh. lv. 

Blow. r. n. [from A.S. bio wan - bloom - 
Her. bliihen. J Bloom ; blossom. 

We lose the prime* to mark how spring 
cjur tended plants, how Mows the eitren grove, 

" "*t drops tho myrrh, and wlrnt the balmy n*ert. 

Milton, Paradise I am!, v. 21. 
w the kingcup that in meadow Mows, 

Fair is the daily that beside her grows. 

_ it .. Gay, Pastorals. 

. thee Idumfi't «piey forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Opnir’s mountains glow. 

Pope, 


own. part. adj. 
l'uflcd out ; swollen. 

No Mown ambition doth out arms incite. 

But, love, dear low, and our ag'd father's right. 

Shakespear, King Liar, iv. 1. 

. Out of breath. 

He's deadly Mown, to lie sure, your honour: and 
I mu afraid we are uptni a wrong scent after all.-- 
Column, The Jealous nfe, ii. 1. 

Yea, this is lie! /minds! 1 nin quit** out of breath 
— Sir, I am come to— Whew ! I lieg pardon — 
but, as you iierei ive, 1 am devilishly Mown. -Col man 
the younger, The Poor Gentleman, iii. 3. 

Blown upon. Made stale ; rendered disrepu- 
table. (The connection between the ideas of 
blowing and blasting , or blighting , explains 
this meaning; and it is probable that it 
was the participle, ill combination with on 
or upon, which was first used to express 
tainting. Oil the same principle tho parti- 
ciple Flyblown is fur commoner than the 
simple verb Flyblow.) 

J am wonderfully pleased when 1 moot with any 
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passage in an olil Greek or Latin author, that is noi 
blown HpaH.hnd which 1 have never met wilh*in 
anv quotntioii. Addison. 

Ho will wiiis|ier an intrigue that is not yet Mown 
upon by com moil fume.— Id. 

Even ho lute as tlm time of George tile Second, 
tho keenest of all nlwervcrs of life and manner*., 
himself n priest, remarked thnt. in a great Iimim- 
liiilil, the chaplain was the resource of n lady's maid 
whore character Imd liceu blown upon, and who whs 
tln-refure forced to give up 1 io|h*h of eatuliiiig the 
sl<* want. -Macaulay, History if England, ell. iii. 

In the following extracts the word ‘blow* 
really means flyblow , mid it is only the con- 
text that makes their menning intelligible. 

1 would no more endure 
This wooden slavery. Ilian I would sulfar 
The tlesh-lly blow my mouth. 

Shakespear, Tempest, iii. 1. 

Untlicr on Nilus’iuud 
Lay iiu* stark linked, ami let the water-flit's 
Blow me into abhorring. 

Id., A atony anti Cleopatra , v. 2. 

Blowpipe, s. Tula' used by glussworkcrsj 
jewellers, and other artificers 

The blow pi fu in its most simple form consists of a 
IiiIh* with an extremely minute ii|H*rtuiv at one cud. 
through which a current of air is profielled, anil 
directed upon the flume of a lamp or cnmilo.-- JSn» 
eycloprtdia MetroinJitana, in voe , 

Blowpoint. .v. 'Child's play; (perhaps like 
Pushpin). Obsolete. 

Shortly bojs shall not play 
At spancountrr or blowpoint , hut shall pay 
Toll Lo some courtier. Donne , 

Blowth. s. [from blow , as growth from grow, 
and tilth from G//.— Abstracts of this kind, 
i. e. in th , sire generally formed from ad- 
jectives, as length, strength, highth, youth, 
from long , strong , high , young , rsitlicr than 
from verbs.] Bloom, or blossom. Hare. 

Ambition and covetousness Mug but green, and 
newly grown up. the seeds and etl'eets were hj» v« t 
but potent ini, and in the bhuct/i and bud.— Sir 'll'. 
Raleigh. 

Blowze. s. One (generally, jierhaps always 
a female) with a blow/v face. 

N*ir list l sonnet *if my mislress’ face. 

To pain! some Moivtsse with a borrow'd grace. 

Bishop Hall, Satires, i. 1. 

Sweet blows*, you are a lieiinteous blossom sure ! 

Sh kr spear. Titus Awlronieus, iv. 2. 

I had rather marry a fair one, and put it to the 
hazard, than Is* troiibleil with a Mows*.— Burton, 
Anatomy of Melaneholy, p. U‘tl. 

Being sin'll a Mouse herself, a gipsy should m t 
mock a Jew. Dr. CDrke, Sermons, p. .171 : 1«W. 

Blowze. t\ n. Make blowzy. 

1 menu we shouhl go then: gcnleely. Yoll know 
the eliureh is two miles nd; ami I pretest 1 don't 
like to see my danvlilcm trudging up to their pew 
nil tdowitd ufid red with walking, mid looking far a.l 
the world as if they had liceu winners at n smock 
rare. Goldsmith, I 'war of Wnkejit Id, eh. x. 

It was in this manner that my eldest daughter u ns 
hemmed in and thumped nlmut, all blmrscd, amt iii 
spirits, and linwling for fair play, fair piny, with a 
voice that might deafen n ballad-singer, when, con- 
fusion oil confusion, who should enter the room 
lml our two great acquaintances from town, lauly 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Williclinina Skeggs. « 
Ibid. eli. xi. 

Blowzy, adj. [I he spelling of this word is 
phonetic rather than etymological; cognate 
forms being with Dill, h/osnert , Dan. 
blysse --- glow. Still it is Johnson's, and as 
the word is colloquial, if not vulgar, it 
stands as he left it. The us denoting 
a broader sound than x, echoes better to 
the sense iiud to tiie actual pronunciation.] 
Having tho glow of rude health. 

A face made Mmvsy by odd and damp.— Silas 
Manor, cli. xi. 

Blubbed, part. adj. Swelled. Harr. 

My face was bluwn and Mull'd with dropsy wan. 

Mirruurfor Magistrates, p. 1 12. 

Blubber, s. [see extract.] 

1. Fat of the marine Mammalia, as the soul, 
walrus, and, more especially, the cetaceous 
animals of the North Seas, e.g. the whale. 

Cetaceous llslun -whusp whole lmdy lieing encom- 
passed with a copious fat blublur, which Until tho 
same thing to them that cluthea do to us —ltay. ni 
Birhanlson. .... , , 

That highly carbonised food which in a very cold 
climate is absolutely necessary to life, is not pro- 
duced in so facile and spontaneous a maimer. I t i* 
not, liko vegetables, thrown up by the soil; but it 
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rm i Mists of tin* fnt. tin* bluMer, nnd Hu* nil. of powcr- 
' ful nml ferocious niiimnU.— /forit/c, History of Viri- 
lization in Ku^la ml. p. .17. 

2. Certain Actinia.* so called, chiefly of the 
genus Medusa. 

This has given liirlli ton distinction or thorn into 
two classes, which is iin old n.s Aristotle, those of the 
one heiinr niicIi :in umve in the open M-a, enllisl by 
Inter writers rrtieicNulutn\niid referred by l.iinucns 
to the genus Medusa. mid deiiouiinated by tin* com- 
mon people Sen Jellies Ulld Sea Blubbers'. Illnl 
those of ihc other such ns nre Iked to r«ieks, nnd 
wen* snpposisl always to remain immovablv in the 
same pirns', which Itching to the Actinia of l.inniciis, 
- Pies, fjyelo/nnlia. 

ft. Hlu blared : (i.e. used ns either un adjective 
or the first clem cut in ti compound). 

If out of the mii me nuthor I should dcserilM* the 
devils of f'rowlaiid (with their IJhIjIm r-tips, lieiy 
moutliH. scaly fan's, beetle-heads, sharp teeth. lonir 
chins, honrsi* thronts, blnck skins, hump shoulders, 
bi:r iH'llies, huriiimr loins, bandy leirs. I ailed but locks, 
Ac.), which formerly hnunled those places and v« rv 
much annoyed ( !nt lilneus and the monks, you would 

1 hunrli at the history, nnd much more at my mildness 
in relntimr it. Vantden, Britannia , i. 421, 

[This word msmiis directly formed by imitation, and is 
intended to represent tlm noise made by a mixture 
of air and liquid shaken together, nr splut lerinir out 
together, whence the sense of bubble, froth, foam. 
|The water bfabfjer* up.’ ( linker, Northamptonshire 

'And nt his month n blublmr stode of fume.' 

tChaueer.) 

lienee the modern application totbecoatinirof fat 
with which thewlinlc is cnvehuied, consist inir of a 
network or frothy structure of vcnhcIh tilled with : 
oil.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of .Kuf/Hsh Etymology .] . 

For further remarks on the eombimition 0 ami/, 
as nil imitative sound, sis* blusterous. 
Blubber, r. w. Weep in such ti tnanner as 
to swell the checks. 

Even so lies she, 

lUnhh'rint 7 nnd weeping, weeping nnd bhtbb’riiut. 

Shalesgear, Borneo ami Juliet, iii. .1. 

A thief mine ton hoy that was bhtblteriui jr by the j 
side of a well, mid nske'd what lie cried for. Str it. 
L' Estrange. 

Soon ns t ilunidalcliteh miss’d her idensimr can*, | 
She wept, she blubbiYd, nnd she tore Iter hair. 

SMft. 

Blubbered, part. adj. Swelled with weeping i 
ovcrsvidlcn. 

Fair si reams represent unto me my blubber'd face; 
let leai - ?* procure your stay .— Sir P. Sidney. 

Tlii"i simr with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was so profan'd, to touch that btubfnr'd lip. 

Drydt a. 

Blubbering, verbal abs. Act of one who 
blubbers. 

lie was amrry. ami said, ' Wlm would have you 
otherwise, } on fcMilisIt slut? (Vase your bin blur- 
in ft . . . (in taken walk in the garden and don't go in 
till your blubbering fa over.' — Bie/ut rdsou, Vann hi, 
let. 2. 

Bludgeon. s. [?] Short, stick, with one 
cud loaded : (used as an offensive weapon). 

There was no mistaking the savage eve n?id mouth 
of Jeffreys. The alarm was given. In a moment 
the house was surrounded by hundreds of people 
Klinkiiig/^m///oifjjfnnd bellowing curse*.— Macaulay, 
If inlnmi of Kur/laiiil. 

Hands of hired rullinris arimsl with bludgeons and 
iiillnincd hy drink panuhsl tiie public thorough- 
fares, inliinidating voters, and resisting their access 
to the polling places.— T 7 . Krxkine May, Const it tt 
tinnal History of England, i. 291. 

Blue. adj. [A.S. bicaw. j 

1. Of the colour so named. 

Where tires tlmu llml'iit unrak’d, nnd hearths 
unswept. 

There pinch the maids ns blue ns l»ilWiy\ 

Ehftkespear, Merry If ’ires of If indsnr, v. 5. 

Sir Lucius looked A/Mc.lmt he had hedged; and 
Lord Squib looked yellow, but some doubted.— Dis- 
ratli flic younger, The young Luke, b. ii. ell. v. 

2. Literary: (applied to women). See Blue- 
stork i it jw. 
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The bines of vegetable origin, in eommon use, are 
indigo, litmus, and blue cakes.— Ure, Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, amt Mines, Jllur Pigments <fv. 
*2. Literary Indy. Set* Ji 1 ue- stock ing'. 

Amelia on one side of him, nnd the blue on the 
other. — Theodore JJovk, Hilbert Gurney, vul. ii. 
cli. iv. 

Blue-devils, s. Extreme lowness of spirits. 
Away with bhte-devils, uway with distresses. 

Kt jcrhd Addresses. 
T wns loitering over m.v breakfast the next morn- 
ing, mid thinking of the last night's scene, when 
Lord Vincent- was announced. * How fan's the gal- 
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civility (not to apenk of tithes, rente, lift*, and pro- 
perty), all oVer tin* world, which lien-serving asso- 
ciation uict at the Baron d’liolbach's, there had its 
blue-light sederunts, and publiahed Transactions 
legible to all— waa and remains nothing but a fable. 
- Vartyle, Essays, Diderot, 

Blutly. adv. With blue a colour. 

Their colour's changeable variety, 

First clear and white, then yellow, after red, 

Then blueiy pale, then duller still, till after dead. 

Dr. II. More, Infinity of Worlds, at. 04 
This squire ho dropp’d his pen full aoou, 

While as the light burnt blutly. Swift. 

Blueness. s. 


hint JVlImm?’ wiid he, ns ho entered the room. 

‘ Why. to snyt lie truth,' I replied, ‘ 1 am rather under | i CJnnlir v of Ivinir Lino 

the liilliienec of blue deeds this morning, and your 1 '* 1,111 V OI “V * ! llin * . . , ... 

visit is like a Miiilaum in Noveiiik-r.'- Sir k L ,. ln a " ,nm l ® nl , our ,f l u ™ r m **’ deprived of its 
Jin hr, r. lb II, ant, eh. xx. blue mss, and restored to it again by the affusion ot 

Hut where is our hero ? Is be forgotten ? Never ! * drops of liquours. Boyle, 0» Colours, 

Hut in the dumps, Mite-devils , mol ho un. A little 2. LlVld tlppciinuicc: (used ot U Wound or 
bilious, it may lie, and dull, lie Hrarrely would bruise V 

amuse you at this moinent. So we come forward .... '* 


u illiMgrairndlsiw— the Jack I'uddingofour doctor, 
ulm is Is'liiml.-- Disraeli the younger. The young 
Duke, ch. v. 

Bluebell, s. This mime applies to two Bri- 
tish plants, each blue, and each, though 
iu it different way, resembling it hell. The 
one. Campanula rot midi folia, which flowers 
at the close of summer, is also called the 
bare (i.e. heather) bet/, and this makes it 
convenient to restrict the* name, as much 
us possible, to the second plant-, though less 
hell-like. This last is the iScilla nutans, or 


The blueness of a wound cleaiiMth away evil.— 
Prorerbs, xx. 3ft. 

Nothing hut the blueness ot our wounds to boast 
on. FeUtham, Sermon on Ecclesiastes ii. 11. 

8. Indecency. 

Among these multitudinous, most miscellaneous 
writings of Iiin. in great part a manufactured farrago 
of I'hiloNophism no longer saleable, and now looking 
melancholy enough, are two that we emi almost call 
poems ; that have something perennially poetic in 
them : Jacques lc Fntalistc ; in a still higher degree, 
the Xevcu ue ltamenu. The occasional blueness of 
boil i ; even Hint darkest indigo in some parts of the 
former, shall not altogether affright us .—Carlyle, 
Essays, I Jida'ot, 24(1. 


Agraphis imu-scriptii, the cuiuiiiuu wild Blu 6p*P«* *• Prom the pipe 'like form and 
hvnciiith, as it is sometimes called, which 118,1,1 , ^\out ot the tube of the 

.... com hi ( (minion lihi<* 


flowers iii tlu* spring. 

Or wlieii little airs arise. 

How the merry /duel, ell rings 

To the mosses underneath ? Tennyson. \ 

When side by side, and I mud in hand, we strayed i 
Along the gni'ii wood mid the rivul"t, 1 

liccmiug each iupse a imnidiM-, t lint roofed 
Tile pniiiro.se and the him lu II. I 

J. II. Jesse, The last War of the Roses, I 

Blucbook. s. Hook containing re|Kirts of| 
cmiimiliccs, and evidence laid before them, ! 
printed hy order of parliament, and bound . 
in blue pasteboard. I 

1 f'liiml liim iu an easy elmir with a big blue-book, ■ 
wliieli lie wished me to Is'iieru he was reading.— 
Thackeray, Our Strut. 

Bluebottle, x. 

1. Flower so called (Ontuurca Cynnits). 

If you put bluebttffles, or other blue (lowers, into 

nil nut-hill, they will Ik- stained wil I i ml; l Krause 
tin* aids thrust their stings, and instil into them 
their stinging liquor.— Jlay. 

2. Fly with a large blue abdomen. 

Say, sire of insects, mighty Sul, 

A llyupoii theelinriut-p'ilo 
Crii h out, \\ hat Urn bottle alivo 
Ihd ever with such fury drive? Trior. 

lit the following extract the accent 
makes it two words. Sir Bluestocking. 

Humming like flies around the newest blaze, 

The bluest of blue bottles you e’er saw, 

Byron , Beppo, 74. 

Bluecap. x. See extract. 

1 have one observation more, viz. Hesides what 
salmons are bred iu our rivers, (liere come some 
years from the north (1 guess, when the winds are 
miieh more northerly) great shoals of salmon, which 
olleii lake in ul the mouths of our rivers, es|Mrinlly 
if the north hnr lie open; nnd tliow* have a bread 
blue spot on their heads, and art; by our lishers 
tiler -lore called M tie-caps— Hay, Vorresjtondence, 
Letter of Mr. Johnson, p. 127. 

Bluejacket, x. Sailor. 

Perched in the centre was a Rinart hatchet -faced 
lieutenant giving orders, crying ‘ blue-inckets * here, 
nnd ' marines * there.— J. Jlannay, Singleton Fun- 
tenoy, ii. 3. 

It was ratiier n WMeimrtv.but Mrs. Fletcher (treen Blu6ll|fbt. s. (used adjectivally ill extract.) 

.•itlMVixl In if ni'i. I li-il.li l...n 1* ....11 ..e .. 1.1. ... I 


contrived to enliven it, ami with her honied words 
overcame t lie flavour of the prussic acid, which other- 
wise would have predominated. -Theodore Hook, 
Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii. eh. ii. 

My Lord, a sportsman, hut soft withnl ; his talk, 
the Jockey Club, II Item! through White’s. My Jjuly, 
a little fdue, and very lH*autiful. - Disraeli the 
younger. The young Duke , b. i. ch. ii. 

Blue. x. 

1. Pigment, of the colour denoted by Blue 
the adjective. 

There waa seareo any other colour sensible, be- 
sides red ami bhte\ only tho bluet, and principally 
the second blue, inclined s little to green.— Sir I. 
Nncton. 
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(Senerally any light of a blue colour 
(more commonly .used of siynal litjhts 
at sea ; but also of staye liyhtx indicat- 


corolla.] Common lilac. 

They make use of nil sorts of leaves indifferently 
for this pui'isisc, us the sallow ami the thorn ; unit 
tiny were mightily pleased with the leaves of cerium 
blue- pipe trees, or liltix, widen grew in our walks. - 
Bay, i orresftom/ence. Letter ofLish r, p. M. 

Blues, .v. Hogimeiit of Koyal itorse-giiards 
blue : (ctilled also the Oxford lilacs because 
lirst raised hy the Karl of Oxford). 

His mui Aubrey, in whom closed the longest and 
most illustrious line of nobles that Enidaud has 
seen, a man of loose morals, but or inoffensive temper 
and or courtly maimers, was liord- Lieutenant of 
Essex, and t.’olouel of the Blues— Mueaulay, History 
of England, eh. \iii, 

Blu6itocklog. x. (used also adjectivally.) 
[see extract.] Literary lady. 

About the year 17K1, it was imieh the fashion fi.r 
several hulifs to have evening assemblies, where the 
fair sex luiglit participate in conversation uith lite- 
rary and ingenious men, animated by a desire to 
pbsise. Thesn societies were denominated lihu - 
St inking I’lulm ; till' origin of which title ln-ing Id lie 

known, it limy 1st worth while to relate it. Or 

the most eminent liicuilN'rs of those societies, wlu-M 
they first commenced, was Mr. Slillinglleet, whose 
dress was remarkably grave, and iu particular it w.v 
observed that he won* blue stockings. Such was tic 
excellence of his conversation, that his absence wns 
felt ns so great a loss, that it used to Is; said, 1 Wo 
rau do nothing without the blue stockings ;' nml 
thus by degrees the title was established Boswell, 
viii. 8(1. 

Mrs. Montague, founder of tho lUue-Stockiny 
Club, whose once famous Essay on tile Writings ami 
(ii'iiius of Shakes]H*nre was published in 17(19. n ml 
who survived till the yrar 1»»U.— Craik, History of 
English Literature, ii, 21MI. 

In the following extract it is two words; 
the division being dele riiiimd by the con- 
trast between the two blues. That this 
is not lmfrequent in Byron may be seen 
under Blue hot tie. 

Contented, when translated, menus hut cloy’d; 

And hence arise the woes or sentiment. 

Blue devils, and blue sOtekings, and reiuancni 
Reduced to practice, and perform’d like dumos. 

Byron, Don Juan, xiv. 79 

Bluff, adj. [Dut. blaf - plain, level.] 

1. Big; surly; blustering. 

Like those whom stature did to rrewns prefer, 
Black -brow’d and blujf, like llomer’s Jupiter 

Dryibv- 


ing by their ghastly hue something con- 2. Not pointed ; obtuse : (so a i/iijf-headetl 

needed with sulphur and its infernal sug- ” l "“ ”* 1 1 1M “ I *“ ,,n ‘‘ 

gestions, and employed to convey an im- 
pression of mystery or magic); in colluquiul 
xlatifh Puritans or ultra-Evangelicals. 
flint fable, indeed, first set flllont bv some Trevoux 


journalist of the period, and which has floated fool- 
ishly enough into every European rnr Nince then, of 
there iH'ing an aswH'iation s|>ecial]y organised for 
the destruction of government, religion, society, 


ship, in naval language, is opposed to one 
that is sharp- headed). 

There is also at Calm Como a publlck Fetish, the 
guardian of them all ; anil that is the reek fabra, » 
bluff peninsular prominence Hint Juts out from un* 
Ixiltow or the cliff the castle stands on, making » 
sort of cover for landing, but so unsafe as freque«to 
to expose the boats aim people to danger, tbs wn 
breaking over with great force.— Atm*, VoyW* 
p. 101 
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Bluff. *- High bank, almost perpendicular, 
generally overlooking. the sea ; any high 
lunik overlooking a river, lake, or locusr 
trine formation independent of water. 

Thu favourite spots with teamster* for corraJlng 
nro the reentering angle* of deep streams, especially 
where these have high and precipitous banks, or the 
(•rests of abrupt hills and Mujfk— the (Mmition for 
nifrlitiiiK HHually chosen by the Australian traveller 
—where one or more Hides of the encampment nrc 
safe from attack, and the others can lx? protected hy 
a cross Are.— City oftha Saint*, ch. i. 

Blfifftam* Attribute suggested by Bluff. 
A remarkable Muff tie** of face, a loud voice, and a 
masculine tit. —The World , no. IMS, 

Bluish* adj. Blue in a small degree. 

Hide sleeves and skirts, round uiuierbornc, with a 
bluish tinsel.— Shakcspear, Much A do about Nothing, 

At last-, as far as I could east my eyes 
\Jmm the sea, somewhat, methought, did risn 
Like bluish mists. Dryden. 

Hero, in fall light, the russet plains extend, 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 

Pope. 

Blftiahneta* s. Small degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a solution with* 
out the bluishness that is wuut to accom|>any its 
vulgar solutions.— Boyle. 

Blftlixn. *. Nature of a Blue-stocking. 
Hlnmhl not I ha popular? -should not I be a star 
of the first magnitude with Niich a wife, so well 
known in the gny and learned world, without one 
bit of the lirussic a<*id of hi h ism rIkiuI herself?— 
Theodore limit, Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii. ch. iv. 
Blunder, v. n. [V] 

!. Mistake grossly ; err very widely ; mistake 
stupidly. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and ano- 
ther to blunder upon the reason of it.— Sir R. 
V Estrange. 

Tim grn will's and giants 111 knowledge, who 
laughed nt nil licsidc* themselves as lisrltarous and 
inxigni Meant, yet Mundrreit and stuiubled about 
I heir p» mcipnl concern. - Sottth. 

2. Flounder} stumble. 

lie who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Minns not, Imi bluwlers round about a meaning. 

Pope. 

Blunder, r. a. 

1 . Mix foolishly or blindly. 

Ilo seems to understand no difference between 
titles of ms|K*et awl acts of worship; lietween ex- 
pressions of esteem and devotion ; Ix'twmi religious 
and civil worship; for ho blunders and confounds 
all these together; mid whatever proves one, he 
thinks, proves all thu fa's!. Hi simp Stillingfieet. 

2. Make to blunder or confound. 

To shuffle nnd dig*** so as hy any means whntsn- 
ever to blunder all adversary.-- Dillon. On the 
Resurrection, p. <1.1. (ltich.) 

To darken or Minuter the cause.— lbul. p. 21 1. 
Blinder, ft. Gross or shameful mistake. 

H wna the ndviee of Schomlicrg to an historian, 
that he should avoid being particular in thedntwimt 
up of an army, and oilier circumstances in the day 
or Iwittlc; for that he had observed notorious blun- 
ders and absurdities committed hy writers nut con- 
versant in the art of war.— Addison. 

It is our own Ignorance that makes us charge 
those works of the Almighty as ilefifts or bluiulers, 
is ill-eoiitrivcd or ill-made. — Derhaut, Physio* • 

Theology, 

Mrs. Trullibcr would have brought him a bason of 
water to wash his face, hut her luislHitid hid her lx* 
quiet like a fool as she was, or she would eoniniit 
more bin inters, and then directed Adams to the 
pump.— Fielding, Adventures of Jostph Andrews, 
rh. xv. 

He is. therefore, left completely in the dark ; and 
it is melancholy to see how helplessly lie gropes his 
way from Mu taler to blunder.- -Macaulay, Essays, 
Life and Writings of Addison. 

Blunderbuss. s. [Dutch, dander-bus - 
thunder- bus : sec Buss.] Kind of gun. 

Then* era blunder busses in every loophole, that go 
off on their own accord, at the squeaking of a fiddle. 
-Dryden. 

Kvery visitor who arrived after nightfall was chal- 
lenged from aloopholc nr from a Imrrleaded window : 
and if he attempted to enter without passwords ami 
explanations, a blunderbuss was presented to him.— 
Macaulay , History if Englatui, eh. xii. 

Blunderer, s. One apt to blunder. 

Another sort of judges will dccidn in favour of an 
author, or will pronounce him a mere blumlcrer, 
according to the company they have kept.— Watts. 
Blfadftrhead. s. Stupid fellow. 

At tho rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead, 

dtvSry° W ^lr Upon *° i "* u l Kin 


My fellow ’a a blunderhead.— Sir J. Vanbrugh, The 
Relapse, iv. t. 

• M hat a blunderhead I am,’ erics the Colonel. ■ 
Thackeray, The Newnimes, ii. 152. 

Bldnderinr. part. adj. Making blunders ; 
cureless. 

Never was there a story pul together in sm-h an 
inartificial, thoughtless, Mnmlering Way.— Craik, 
History if English Literature, ii. tsi. 
Blunderingly. ado. In u blundering uuiimer. 
You observe of the Easterns, that they have done 
what they did in that kind rather ignorantly, 
supinely, or blundering l g,tlinu nut of a pn-ineilitati-il 
design to cover falsoliood.— Aeir/*, Dissertation prt- 
i fijcetl to History if English Jiiblcs, p. ix. 

Whilo 1 was tioumlering in hII the agonies of 
ignominy and disgrace, lie would lx- ra|**ring and 
flourishing with the two pretty girls in the dining- 
room, laying all the blame of the affair upon my most 
incompetent shoulders, and cracking his jokes upon 
the tyro who had m» blunderingly Ixitehcd tlu* Imsi- 
nws.—T/uxKk>re Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vol. i. ch. iii. 
Blunt, adj. [sec lust extract.] 

1. Dull on the edge or point; obtuse; not 
sharp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which ran give an edge to 
the bluntest swords.— Sir V. Sidney, i. 

If the iron lx*, blunt, and he do not whet the edgn, 
then must he put to mom strength. - Ecclesiastes, 
x. Id. 

Applied to the tinder 'standing. 

Valentino lx*liig gone* I'll quickly cross, 

By some sly trick, blunt Tlmrio's dull proceeding. 

Shakcspear , Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. fl. 

2. Abrupt ; deficient, in civility ; roughly, or 
rudely, plain spoken. 

To use too ninny circumstances, ere one come to 
the matter, is wearisome j to use none at all, is blunt. 
—Jbicon. 

Tho mayor of the town enmo to seize them In a 
blunt manner, alletlgiug a warrant to stop them.— 
Sir If. IVutfuH. 

’Tis not enough your counsel still lx* true; 

Blunt trullix more mischief than nice falsehoods do. 

Pope. 

U. Not susceptible. 

I find m.v heart hardened and blunt to new im- 
pressions it will scarce receive or rclnin affections 
of yesterday. Pope. 

[ Before at tempi ing to explain the formation of this word, 
it will he well to point out a scum*, so different from 
that in which it is ordinarily used, that it is not easy 
to discover the connexion. Bare and blunt, naked, 
void. 

• It chaunst a sort of merchants which were wont 
To skim those coasts for Iximlliicn then? to buy - 
Arrived in this isle through Imre and blunt 

To inquire for slaves.’ (F. Q.) 

* Tho large plnius— 

Slude blunt of heist is and of trrisbare.’ (I). V.) 

A nuxlilleatioii of l lie same root, without, t he nasal, 
npixiirs with the same meaning in Swiss Mult, linked, 
hare. uullitlgcd; Sw. blult, G.tjoss, It. bitiUa, biosso, 
naked, poor ; Sc. blout, Mait . 

• Woudis. fon*stis, with naked liewis blout 
Stude strippit of than- wish? in every hout.* (D.V.) 
Tin* blait body, tho naked Ixsly. (Jamieson.)... 

We have then tho expressions mit ilwashcraus-phtf- j 
sen, or hentus-plunijwn, lit blunt n tiling out, tohlnrt, j 
blunder, or blah out a thing (Kiittncr); to bring it 
suddenly out, like a thing thrown down with a noise, 
such asiliat represented hy the syllables blnntsch, 
plotz, plump ; to plump out with it. Swab. platzen, 
to throw a tiling violently down. 

i’enidventure it wen? good rather to keep in good 
silence thyself than blunt forth rudely.' (Sir T. More | 
in Richardson.) 1 

The term bluni is then applied to things done 
suddenly, without preparation. 

* Fathers are 

Won by degrees, not bluntly as our masters 
Or wnmgisl friends are.’ (Ford m R.) 

A blunt niHnnerisan unpolished, uncemiioiiiniis 
manner, exactly corresponding to the <«. plump. . . . 
Then, as a wet lump lies wlien* it is thrown, it is taken 
M the type of everything inactive. dull, heavy, inseii- 
silile, nmi these qualities are exprmsrd bv both mu- 
di Heat ions of the nxit, with or without the nasal, as 
in H. blunt. Sc. Mait, dull, sheepish. 

‘Then comet h indrvot inn, through which amnu is 
so blout, and lmth swiehe languor in his soul, that lie 
mnv neither rede nosing in holy cldrchc.’ (Chaucer, 
in Itiehardsuii.) . 

* We I’hruiciiiuis imne sa Mait hreistis has. (I). » ,) 

* Non olitusa a<leo gostamus jxH*tora lAnu. 

' A blade reason ’ is used by I’ien-e LMowiiian f«ir a 
pointless, ineffectual reason. Thus we are brought 
towlint is now the most ordinary meaning of the 
word blunt, vix. the ftlixenii* of shnnniesH, the natu- 
ral connexion of which with the qualities above 
mentioned is shown hy the use of the Latin obtusus 
in the foregoing passage. — Wedgwood, Dictionary 
if English Etymology .J 

Blunt, v. a. Used materially . Dull the edge 
or point. 

So sicken waning moons too near tho sun, 


And blunt their crescent* on tin* Igi? of day. 

l)ry d< >j. 

Earthly limlw, and gnw allay. 

Blunt not the Ihiiiiin of luav'n, Htid i-dp* iff day Id. 

lie hud such tilings to urge against mir niarriage. 
As, now declar'd, would Muni my sword in battle. 
And daslurdixc my courage. Id. 

lie, we an? told, defended successfully Ihe i-ausi-of 
which he was the champion; blit. In-fore the IIkIiIi 
iN'gan, exchanged Baiisanla for a less deadly swnial, 
of uliii-h lie earefiillv blunted the point anil edge.-- 
Macaulay, Essays, Life and Writings if Addison. 

Used morally. Repress, or weaken any upjie* 
tire, desire, or power of the mind. 

Blunt not his lovej 

Nor lose tile good advantage of his grace, 
liy smiling cold. 

SluikesiH iir, Henry 1 V. Pari II. iv. 1. 

Blunt, .v. Slang word for money. 

Two iff the Itiirhyitcs met in the market-place 
alxmt an hour after inidn.ghl. * Well, how g<x*s it ? ' 
s:iid one. ' I hue Ixs-n I lie rounds. The Munt't 
going like the waril-puiiip.' -i^'xniih the younger, 
Cuuiugsby. eh. ix. 

Blunt-wltted. adj. L)ull ; stupid. 

Blunlu'ittid lonl, iunoble in demeanour. 

tShaki s[nar, thury VI. Part 77. Iii. 2. 

Blunting, verbal ahs. Restraint. 

Nut impediments or blunt inys,\n\[ ra 1 1 icrns whet- 
stones, to not aiuslgeon our ilesiri^afler higher and 
nioro ixTinaneni Iximly. Jen my Taylor, Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 7.1. 

Bluntly, adc. Coarsely ; plainly ; roughly. 

1 can kis*p honest eoimsels, marr a'euriuus tide in 
telling it, ami deliver a ]>lain messago bluntly.— 
Shakes/Hiir, A ing Lt a r, i. 1 . 

A man of hon<*st lihsxl, 

Who to his wife, before the time assign'd 

For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. 

Dryden. 

Upon asking tlu* king, whom he had never seen, 
bluntly how In? preMiimsi to meddle with his horse, 
('buries ci silly replied, squeezing in hi* lips, which 
wnsliis usual custom, that In* took the horse Ixs'auMi 
ho wanted one; 'for you see/cmitiiiiieil lie,* if I have 
none. I shall lx* obliged to carry tin* sadille inyM-If.' 
—Goldsmith, Miscellaneous Puces, Particular* < >• 
lot ice to Charles XII. 

Bldntneas. s. 

1. Want of otlgi'or point ; dullness ; obtusi?- 
mss ; want of sharpness. 

The crafty boy, that had hill oft essay’d 
To pirns* my stubborn mid resisting breast, 

But still the Muni. a xs of hi* darts Im-i ray'd. 

S/r J. Suckling. 

± Coarseness ; roughness of manners ; rude 
sincerity. 

Ills silence grew wit. his blunt ness integrity. Id* 
Ixusily igiiiirance, virtuous simplicity, — Sir P, 
Sid. tit. 

Manage disputes with civility : whence some 
readera will Ik* assisted to iliseem n dilfereiiee 1k- 
twixt blunt mss of sixreh and sln'iigth of n-iuioii.— 
Boyle. 

False friends, his deadliest fix's, could find no way 
But shows of honest blunt ness to lx*t ray. Dryden. 

Blur. s. [Bavarian, jderren- blotch.] Blot; 
stain; spot. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great Mur ; a 
total universal pollution. South. 

Every ornament of society is countcrlwlnnecd hy 
some accninimiiying Mur. - Disraeli the younger. 
The young Duke, b. i. ch. viii. 

Blur. v. a. 

1. Blot ; obscure : (without quite eflfacing). 

Long i* it since 1 saw him ; 

But Lime hath nothing btnrr'd those line* iff favour, 
Which then he won*. Shakesjuar, Cym/nHne, iv. 2, 

Concerning innate principles. 1 desire these men 
to say, whether they can, or caiinol, hy education 
ami custom, lx? blurrol and blotted out '.—Locke. 

2. Stain; sully; dim; discolour. 

Sarcasms may eclipse thim* own. 

But cannot blur my lost renown. 

Butler, lludibras, i. 3. 

She used to wnicli, 

Near that ohl home, u p.xil or golden enrn. 

And one was patched, and Mur ml, ami lustreless, 
Amongst his huruislied brethren of the pixil. 

Tennyson , Idylls of the King, Enid, 

Blurt, v. a. Speak inadvertently; let fly 
language without, thinking. 

None would l<K)k on her, 

But cast their gates on Marina’s f:u-c; 

Whilst oura was blurt <d nt, ami held a inolkin, 

Not worth the time of du.v. 

Shakcspciir, Pericles , iv. -k 

With out : (the common construction). 

Others east out bloody and deadly N|x*rhcs at 
random, and cannot hold, but Mart out those worda 
wliich afterwards they arc forced to vst.—Haketcdl 
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Along those blushing borders, bright with dow. 

Thomson. 

Bohi'ld tliu duteous son, the Hire decay'd, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Foniil from their homes, a melancholy train, 

To traverse climes licyoml the western main, 

Whew wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
And Niagara stuns with thundering sound V 

. . Goldsmith, The Traveller. 

n fluri wiih one’s lingers. r. r blurt with one’s mouth. \ Bluahleia. adj. Without a blush ; impudent; 
(Florio.)— Wtdgicood, Dictionary of English Illy- barefaced 

im logy.] ^ _ . Women vnw\l to blush less impudence. Hurston. 

P.tl [A.O. tibfhstnn.j I Oultho did like a blushless statue stare. 

1 . Bclruv shame or confusion, by a red colour I iiir ir. Daw mint, GondiMrt. 

" ■ " ' — “ r With tlie colour of a blush. 


■Bf.l’HjT 1 

BlCSTEHOI'S i 

, They liiul aonn* la-lief of n licit y, wliieli they, upon 
RurpriMl. thus Mart out— Dr. II. More, Government 
Of the Tongue, 

They hi us) i if they blurt out, ere well aware. 

A swan is while, or Queeiislmry is fair. young. 
fTo blurt. To hrimr out suddenly with an explosive 
sound of the nmulh. Ke. a hlirt of greeting, a 
hurst of tears. (Jniuieson.) It. hnrchi'priiire. to 
make mouths, or blurt with one's mouth : eh'urhere, 


Slushy. adj. 

Kart. 

ItlosKoma of trees, that are white, are eommoniy 
imslomte ; those ofapplni. emlis, oe win's, ure Mushy. 
and smell sweet.— Bacon, Natural and Experimental 
History. 

Ntratoniee entering, moved n Mushy colour in his 
fiioe; but deserting him, he relapsed into paleness 
and liiiiguoiir,- llarvey, Disburse of Consumptions, 

Bluster, v. n. 

I. Hour ns a stonn ; bo violent, and loud. 

Can limn such follies litter, and 1 k> wise; 

Which Musti r from the 1eni|icsl of Ihy mind, 

As if thy breast enclos'd the eastern wind. 


on the check or forehead. 

I will go wash ; 

And when my thee Is fair, you shall iswlve 
Whether 1 blush or no, Shakes/war, t'oriolaun*. i.fl. ! 

lllush then, Iml Mush for your destructive silence, j 
That tears your soul. i 

, Smith, Pfutdra and llippolytus. i 

With at. I 

He whin'd, and roar’d away your victory, * 

• That pages blush'd at him ; and men of heart 
I<ook'd wond’ring at en(*h oilier. 

Shakcx/uar. Coriolauvs, v. 5. 

' You have not yet lost all your natural nuslesty, 
hut Mush at your vices .—('atomy. Sermons. 

2. Be of a red ^olour, or of any soft and bright 
colour. • " i 

Hut here the roses Mush an rare, ! 

Here the mornings smile so fair, I 

As if noil her cloud, nor wind, i 

Hut would la* courteous, would ho kind. Crashaw. o 

Sloth, t. a. Colour with a blush ; make red. , 

Hare. 

Vale and IiIo'hIIcsn, I 

Reinir all descended to the labouring heart, 

Which with tlm heart there Cools, and ne’er rc- 
lunieth j 

To Mush and lieaut ify the check again. } 

Shakes/war, Henry VI. Part 11. iii. 2. . 

Old doting Tit lion, hold Aurora fast. 

And though she blush the day-break from her cheeks. 

Conceal her still. ® 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Wife for a Month. \ 

Bluth. s. 

1. Colour in the cheeks raised by shame or 
confusion ; red or purple colour. 

The \irgiii’s wish, without her fears, impart; i i| ll<ir 
Kxciisi* the Mush, and pour out nil the heart. Pope. 1 * llw,ir 01 * l0r,1,S ’ lL V!l H , 

Call the Kpnirvrirk by his art. restore, fora spaee, ll| e skies loo 

to tiie dry and withered rose, the natural purple 
ami blush \ and cannot the Almighty mise and re. 

Him the laalv of man, after never so many allern- 
tions on I In* earth 1 '—Drummond, Cypress Grvrr. 

121. « led MS.) 

2. Sudden npjx'a ranee. 

All purely identical propositions, obviously nml 
at first Mush, appear to contain no certain instruc- 
tion in them.— Lu-kr. 

The nrnuiiremciit nlmut your jointure, your letters 
of credit, even your passport. I will attend to myself; 
only too happy if, by this painful interference, I have 
in any way contributed to soften the annoyance 
which at the first Mush you may naturally experi- 
enn , hut which, like everything else, lake my word, 
will wear off. Disraeli the younger, Couingsby, 
ch. vi. 

Bldshet. s. [?J Young modbst girl. Ob- 
solete. 

No Pecunin j 

Is to ho soon, though mistress Hond would speak, 

Or little blushet Wax lie ne’er so easy. 1 ni' M , u , 0 _ . 

It. Jonson, Staph ofXews. Blu » terer * *■ 

Cm to, little blushet, for this, Hiian, 

You'll steal forth a laugh in the shade of your fan. 

Id., Entertainments. 

Bluabfttl. adj. Full of blushes ; covered 
with blushes. 

From hia l_tho sun’s] ardent look the turning 
Spring 

Averts her blushful face. Thomson, Summer. 

Bluablnff. verbal ah*. Showing, or exhibi- 
tion, of u blush. 

Shame eauseth Mushing ; blushing is the resorl of 
the IiIihnI to the fare • altlioiigh blushing will is* seen 
in the whole breast, yel that is but in passage to the 
fliee. Bacon. 

The Mu sitings of those that an* of most modest 
looka. - Jeremy Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, 
p. M. 

Slufthlnff. part. adj. Showing ft blush. 

1 have mark'd 

A thousand Mushing apparitions 
To start info her Dice ; a thousand innocent shames, 

111 angel whiteness, bear away IheHO blushes. 

Shakvspcar, Much Ado about Xo/hing, iv. 1. 

To-day he put a forth 

The tender loaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms. 

And bean hia blushing honours thick upon him. 

Id., Henry 177/. iii. 2. 
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O'. Samlys, Job, n. 23. 

So shape chased shape ns swift as, when to land 
Itlnsfi r the winds and tides the self-same way, 
Crisp ronm-IInkcN scud along thu level wind, 

Torn from the fringe of spray. 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women. 

Bully ; piifT ; swagger ; be tumultuous. 

Kit* her lie must, sink to a downright confession, or 
must hull' and Muster till perhaps lie raise a eounler- 
Stonil. Dr. II. More, Government tf the Tongue. 

There let iiini reign the jailor of the wind; 

With honrse eoumiandM ins bn>a thing sulijeets call, 
And Insist and Muster in his empty hall. Dryde n. 

Well— 't is well that I should bluster !— Hndst thou 
le>s unworthy proved — 

Would to Cud Tor I had loved thee more than ever 
wife was loved. Tennyson , Jjn kslty Hall. 

Bluater. r. a. Overtlirow by blustering. 

Ho the Chaldeans and Snlieniis feloniously drive 
away the herds of Job; doth tlm devil, by a teiu- 
jM'st iioiis gusl. Muster down I lie house, and rob him 
or Ids eliildreu > ScasanaMr Sermons, p. *2(5. 

Bluster, s. 

storms . 

The skies look grimly, 

And threaten present Musters. In my conscience. 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry. 

Shakes/ tear. Winter's Tale, iii. 3. 

To the winds they set 

Their corners ; when with Musti r to confound 
Sea, air. and shore. Milton, Paradise Ijnst, x. Ml. 

2. Noise; turbulence; boisterousness ; boast- 
ingness. 

So, by the brazen trumiict’s Muster , 

Troops of all tongues ami tuitions muster. Swift. 

Span* I by Allieninu cradle, and those kin. 

Which in the Muster or thy wrath must fall 
With those that have oil'ended. 

Shakes /war, Timon of Athens, v. 5. 

A coward makes a great deal more Muster than 
a meii ot honour. -Sir ll. V Estrange. 

Some (tropic's share of Hiiimnl spirits is notoriously 
low niid defective. It has not strength to raise a 
\ apotir, or fUrnish out the wind of a tolerable Muster. 
These love to Is* told that hulling is no part of 
valour, /.a mb. Essays of Elia, Popular Fallacies, 
That a Dully is always a Coward. 

Swaggerer; bully; tumultuous 

noisy fellow. 

A* blusterer, that the rutile knew 
( )f court, of city. Shakes/iear, /join r's Complaint. 

Itoiiifnce the Eighth was indeed a blusterer, ami 
excommunicated Philip the Fair of France.— Hr. 
11. More, Exfmsilion of the Seven Churches, ell. v. 

llarnphn. m the ‘ Agonistcs,' is indeed a bully 
upon the n*ceived notions. Milton has miule him at 
once a blusterer, a giant, and a dastard. Hut Al- 
uiHiizor, in Jirvdeii. talks of driving armies singly 
Is fore him and does it.- Lamb, Essays of Elia, 
Popular Fallacies, That a Bully is always a Coward. 
Blustering. ru bai ah*. Tumult ; noise. 

They endure the tempestuous blusteriugs of temp- 
tations with the dilliculty of their health. - Martin, 
Gu the Marriage of Priests , sign. Ke. ii. : lCAk 

The rage ami blusteriugs of so impetuous an ad- 
xervnxy.- South , Sermons , vi. 200. 

Virgil hnd I lie majesty of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only the Mustering of a tyrant.— Drydcn. 

Blustering, part. adj. Milking it bluster. 

So now he storms witli many a sturdy 8 ton re ; 

So now his Mustering blast each coast doth scour. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

My heart’s too big to licar IhiH, says a Mustering 
fellow : I'll destroy myself. Sir, soys the gentleman, 
here’s a dagger at your service ; so the humour went 
Ml.-' Sir U. L' Estrange. 


BLUS 

Polcua and Telenhiw, in misery, 

Lay their big words and Mustering language by, 
if they expect to make their audience cry. 

Oldham, Imitation qf Horace's Art qf Poetry. 
lie was a Mustering, loud-talking person ; and I 
reeoneiled thu phenomenon to my ideas as an em- 
blem of power somewhat like the horns in the 
forehead of Mieliaul Angelo’s Moses.— Lamb, Essays 
of Elia, The old Benchers qfthe Inner Tempts, 

Bl6aterou0. adj. Tumultuous; noisy. 

Now, mild may be thy lift* ! 

For a more blusterous birth had never babe. 

Shakvspcar, Pericles, iii, 1, 
The ancient heroes were liluatrioua 
For being lamign, and not Musterous. 

Butler, Hudtbra*. 

[As this is the last word beginning with 
Bi, a few remarks may be made on the 
combination. It is one which supplies mi 
unusually great number of words formed 
on the imitative or ononmtopcic principle ; 
the principle which associates certain ideas 
with certain physical Bounds, and which is 
well illustrated by words like Hum, Buzz, 
Whizz, Bizz, Hiss, &c., where the sound 
evidently, to use a well-worn illustration, 
echoes to the sense*. 

The sound of h is labial, or formed 
mainly by the lips. It is vocal, or sonant, 
as opposed to those of p and f ; which are 
surd or uttered as whispers, ft is explosive 
(i. e. iteuunot be prolonged), as opposed to 
those of/ and v. 

In the expression of any notion con- 
nected with the sound of bubbles, the initial 
b is a natural element; whether it denotes 
their formation or their breakiug. The 
extent of its application (i. e. the question 
as to the number of ideas which may be 
deduced from the physical sounds under 
notice) is another matter. Tlmt hurried 
and loose language is one of them seems 
to be generally admitted. Hence few have 
objected to words like Bleb, Blob, Blab, 
and the derivatives which can undoubtedly 
be connected with them, being treated us 
words of which the origin is clearly phy- 
sical. 

The same origin is, perhaps, generally 
allowed to certain words of a similar im- 
port ending in d : at any rate, the notion 
of a vesicle is common to the words Bleb 
and Bladder; and the notion of loose talk 
to the words Blah, Blether and Blather in 
Scotch and old Euglish, and l’hiudcrn, &c , 
in ( i cram n. 

The idea of blowing gives us another 
physical sound, the origin of numerous 
admitted oiioinutopcic derivatives. The 
present w represents a c, which also, 
as shown by Jluei, belonged to Latin Jio ; 
where the explosive labial b has for its 
equivalent the corresponding continuous./* 
Wiih a linnl sibilant (expressive of ft 
hiss) we get Blaze denoting u rush of 
Hume, and Blast one Of wind with the 
blighting effects of flame, a word evidently 
connected with Bluster, and, iierluips, with 
Blare. 

For Blot Mr. W T edgwood thinks we 
have, at the bottom, a name for the falling 
of a drop of liquid. 

In Bleat, ns in Baa, the word is purely 
imitative in the strict sense of the term; 
upon which more is said in the Preliminary 
Notice. 

llow much ground these onomatopeia* 
cover it u question upon which, probably, 
no two writers would agree ; but it is also 
a question of which we may now take 
leave, ns belonging to CompuratRe Philo- 
logy in general rather than to 
Lexicography.] 



BO 


■ bo I intey. Word used to scare or surprise 
the pereon to whom it is addressed. (A 
person is said to be so foolish or timid* as 
not to bo able to say Ho to a goose.) 

I’ll rather put on my flashing ml now. nnd my 
flaming fore, nmt come wrapped in n <nlf*n skin, 
and cry bo. bo ! I’ll fny tin* scholar. I warrant thee. 
—Robtn Uumlfcllnw, in |J77y Beguiled. 

Bo-treo. s. [Indian.] Spo extract. 

To this pen us lielnmrs the mktciI Bo-tree of the 
Buddhists. Ficus religinsn, which is plnntcd close 
to every temple, slid nt tracts almost ss imieh vene- 
mtion ns the Nlntuo of I lie god himself. At A unraja- 
poor.ii is preserved the identical tree wild to hnve 
bisfli plnuted 2HH year?* heron* the Christian era.— 
Sir E. Tranent, Ceylon, pt. i. ch. iii. 

86a. t. [Lat. — probably :i word from the 
language of Dalmatia ; see Du Fresno in 
voce.] Genus of serpents comprising seve- 
ral species, especially the I1o:l constrictor. 

Inmost Serpents they [ the kidneys] nreimsymmo- 
trically situated . . . T’acli renal lots* is so distincl that 
it may lie regarded its a separate kidney or renulc *. it 
iarenifonu in Python nnd linn, nnd is principally 
composed, kc.-Owen, Anatomy if Vertebrate s, i. 
B30. 


Boar. s. [A.S. Mr.] Male swine; wild bonr. 

The boar out of the wood doth waste it .—Psalms, 
lux. 13. 

Soar-opoar. s. Spear used inhuntingtheboar. 

And in her hand a sharp boar-spear she held. 

And at her Wk a how and quiver gay, 

StutT’d with steel-headed darts. 

Spcnsrr. Faerie Queen. 

Kehion threw the first, hut miss’d his mark, 

And struck his boar-spear on a maple bark. 

Dryden. 

Board, s. [A.S. bord.—Bord is a German 
word ; but it was taken up in the French, 
whence it reached England as an Anglo- 
Norman one. Hence, it is difficult, to give 
the exact details of all its derivatives. As 
a general rule, it. may he laid down that it 
is a word of Anglo-Saxon origin when it 
means piece of mood, table , and the like ; 
of Anglo-Norman when the notion of side 
prevails. It is certainly Anglo-Norman 
when, as a verb, it can be rendered by 
arnw/.] 

1. Piece of wood of greater length and 
breadth than thickness. 

With the snw they Hundred trees in boards and 
planks. -Sir IV. Raleigh. 

(to now, go tnui| the wind’s uncertain ltrenth, 
Remov’d four flnjmrs from npproachinir dflith j 
Ur seven at most when tbiekint is the board. 

Dryden. 

2. Side of a ship. 

Now board to board the rival vessels row, 

The billows lave the skies, and ocean groans Mow. 

Drydm. 

He ordered his men to arm long poles with sharp 
hooks, wherewith they took, hold of the tackling, 
which held the maiiiyard to the mast of their ene- 
my’s ship; then, rowing their own ship, they cut the 
tackling, and brought the maiiiyard by the board. 
—Arhuthnot, Tablet of Ancient Coins, Weights , and 
Measures. 


On board. In a ship. 

Our captain tin •mrht his ship in so great danger, 
that he confessed himself to a capuchin, who was on 
boartl Addison. 

Accordingly they this year resolved to assert their 
right to tlie.in, and expel or rather capture our gar- 
rison • and with this view they prepared a numerous 
flotilla of gunboats at Havre, under the command of 
Captain Muskein, which took on board what was 
reckoned a sufficient land-force under the command 
of (ieneral Point ; nnd «*arly in the spring moved to 
attack the two islands.— Yonge, Naval History of 
Great Britain. 


8. Tabic. 

Soon after which, three hundred lords ho slew, 

Of British blood, all sitting at his board. 

Spmsir, FaerU, Queen. 
In bed he slept not, for my urging it : 

At board he fed not. for my urging it. 

Shakespear. Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 
I'll follow thee in fhiicml finmes ; when dead. 

My ghost sliall this) attend at board and lied. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Cleopatra made Anthony a supper, which was 
sumptuous and royal; howhelt there was no ex- 
traordinary servlet upon the hoard. -Hakcwill, 
Apology, 

-"May ev’ry god bin friendly aid afford : 

™ guard thy flock, and Ceres bless thy board. 

Vox,. 1. • *** 


BOAR 

4. Entertainment ; food ; meals : (as opposed 
to accommodation for sleeping ; 4 bed mid 
hoard ’ meaning both, though they may be 
separated ; and the separated 4 lodgings,' 
or 4 lodging,’ meaning bed. The distinction, 
however, is not kept to very closely. See 
Day-Boarder and Lodging.) 

And, like their manners, churlish in I heir speech, 
Their lodging hard, their board to Is* ablwrr'd. 

Mirrourftr Magistrate, p. 2l»2. 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 

With wholesome poppy flowers, to mend his homely 
hoard. Dryden, Virgil's Georgies, iv. 

!i. Table at which a council or court is held ; 
assembly seated at a table ; court of juris- 
diction. 

I wish tho king would bo pleased Rnnietimi*s to 
ho present at Hint hoard ; it mid* iwunjesty to it. - - 
llacon. 

Both hotter acquainted with affairs, than any 
Other who sat then at that boartl— haul Clarendon. 

He was at the same time again sworn a mender of 
tho Privy Council from which lie hud Imjoii expelled 
with ignominy; mid ho was honoured a few dais 
later with a still higher mark of the King's confi- 
dence, a si-at at the board of Regency.— Macaulay, 
History of England, ell. xxiii. 

A question amso how. fur the fiilure, the colony 
should tie governed. The general opinion of tie* 
boartl wjin that the whole power, legislative ns well 
as executive, should abide in the crown. Davison, 
Translation ufSchbmcr's History of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. i. cli. ii. 

In boards. A book is said to be in hoards 
when its sides are of pasteboard and pa- 
per exclusively, as opposed to leather or 
cloth, though in reality every bound book 
is in hoards, pasteboard being the material 
of which the sides arc mainly made. 

Bookbinding is the arl of sewing together tlm 
sheets of a (took, nnd securing them with a back and 
side boards. Vre, Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
ture*. and Mines, voc. Bookbinding. 

In old libraries cloth-covered boards may, indeed, 
occasionally be seen; but they have Hie meanest 
as[H-ct. . . . This lew style of binding fin embossed 
elotli | is distinguished not more for durability, ole- 
gnnee, and variety, Ilian for economy and despatch, 
For example, should a house in this lino receive 
volumes upon Monday morning, they can have tln m 
all rendy for publication within the incredibly short 

E criod of two days; Ising far sooner thnri they could 
live rudely hoarded them uikjii the funner plan. - 
Ibid., Cloth Rinding. 

Board, v. u. 

1. Lay with hoards. 

Having thus him riled the whole room, the edges of 
some boards lie higher tlmn the next board ; there- 
fore they peruse the whole lloor; and, where they 
Ibid any irregularities, piano them o lt.-Alo.ron, 
Mir ha nival Exercises. 

*2. Kilter a ship by force: (same as storm, 
used of a city). 

1 boarded the king’s ship: now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

1 llaui’d amazement. Shakesfiea r. Tempest, i, 2. 

He, not inclin'd the Ktiglish ship to boartl, 

More on his guns relics than on lus sword. 

From whence a fatal volley wo receiv’d ; 

It miss’d tho duke, but liis great heart it griev'd. 

Waller. 

Arm, arm, she cry'd, ami let our Tyrians board 
With ours his Meet, Hiid carry tin 1 and sword. 

Sir d. Denham. 

Ah soon ns a merchant ship arrived in tin: lwy of 
r.alway orin the Shannon, she was hoardttl by these 
robbers.— Macaulay, History of England, ch. x\ii. 

3. Attack ; accost, or make the first address 
to another (Fr. abonter quelfju'm). 

Sure, unlesH lie knew sonm strain in me, that 1 
knew not myself, he would never have boarded me 
in this fury.— Shakespcar, Merry Wins of Windsor, 
ii. 1. 

They learn wlint nssncifllcs nnd cnnvsi»ondrnts 
they bad, ami how Tar every one is engaged, nnd 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 
hoard- Bacon, History of the Reign of Henry VII. 

4. Supply with board: (in the sense of enter- 
tainment). 

Still heller was the condition of the labourer in 
tho neighbourhood of Hury Saint Edmund's. The 
magistrates of Suffolk met then* in tho spring of 
16S2 to llx a rate of wages, and resolved that, where 
the labourer was not boarded, he should have llvn 
shillings a week in winter, and six iu summer.— 
Macaulay, History (f England, ch. iii. 

Board, v. a. In Bookbinding . Put in boards. 

(See last extract under Board, «.) 

Board, v. n. Take meals in u house where a 
certain rate is paid for eating. 

K K 
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That we might not part, 

As we at Aral did board with thee, 

Now thou wouldsl taste our misery. G. Herbert. 

Wc are several of us. gentlemen and indies, who 
board in tho same house ; and, alter dinner, (>ue of 
our company stands up, and reuds your paper to us 
all.- Sjnrtator. 

Board-ware*, s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Wages allowed to servants 
to keep themselves in victuals. 

Wlint more than madness reigns, 

When one short sitting many hundreds drains, 

And not enough is left him, to supply 
Hoard- wages, or a footman's livery. 

Dryden, Juvenal's Satires. 

Not forgetting, as tho sagacious Bunting deli* 
cntclv insinuated, ’ the wee settlements as to wages 
and board-wages, mom a matter of form like than 
anything else -augh !'- Sir E. L. Buliwr, Eugene 
A ram, 1 . 1 ». 

I hate it like eohl mutton and board-wages 
High Lfe below Stairs. 

Bo&rdcioth. .v. Tablecloth. Obsolete. 

Ij'lqneeiihilethorul decusat, gausapo [borde-clolh] 
men. sum. Metrical Vocabulary (V 14th 

cent ury j ; Vocabularies ill Library if National 
A annuities. (Wright.) 

Boarder, s. One who takes meals with an- 
other at a settled rute. • 

There’s a hfunlcr in the floor aliovo mo; ami, to 
my torture, ho practise* music.— Smollett, Expedi- 
tion of Humphry ClinktT. 

Bo&rdlngschool. s. School where the scho- 
lars live with the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-schools can have his choice. Swift. 

From a diligent student at Cambridge wu And 
the grammarian and future demagogue suddenly 
transformed into an usher at a boarding-school at 
Black heat Ii. — Wing rove Cooke, ltibtory if Early, 
vol. iii.cli.viii. 

Boarish. adj. Swinish ; brutal ; crucL 

1 would not ace thy cruel nails 
l’luek out liis poor old eyes : nor thy tierce sister, 

In his anointed llesli stick boansh flings. 

Shakvspvar, King Lear, iii. 7. 
Boast, v. n. [see Boisterous.] Brag; dis- 
play one’s own worth, or actions, iu great 
words; talk ostentatiously. 

The spirits Ijcueatli, 

Whom I seduc’d, boasting 1 could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 83. 

With of. 

For I know tho forwardness of vour mind, for 
which 1 boast o/’youlMlhcm of Macedonia. -*•! Corin- 
thians, ix. 2. 

My sentence is for open war, if will's 
More incx|M*rt 1 boast not : them let Llioso 
Contrive who nml, or when they need ; not now. 

Milton . Paradise hist, ii. 31. 

We admit, indeed, that in a country which boasts 
<>/ utility feiual" writ**!*, eminently qualilicd by their 
talents and acquirements to iulliicucu the publiu 
mind, it would be of most pernicious consequence 
that imu'ciirate history or unsound philosophy 
should he suffered to puss iiucciisiircd, merely be- 
cause the offender chniiced to Is* a lady.— Maoaulay, 
Essays, Life and Writings of Addison. 

With in. 

Who boast in mortal things, and wondering toil 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 

Milton, Paradise hist, i. CU3. 

Some surgeons 1 have met, carrying bones about 
in their pockets, boasting m that which was their 
shame. Wiseman. 

Boast, e. a. Brag of ; display with osten- 
tatious language. 

For if 1 have boasted anything to him of you, I 
am not ashamed. 2 Corinthians, vii. 11 

Neither do the spirits damn’d 
Lose nil their virtue, lost bau men should boast 
Their sjiecioiis deeds. 

Milton, Parailise Lost , ii, 482. 

If they vouchsafed to gtvo Uod tho praise of bis 
goodness, yet they did it only in order to boast tho 
interest they lind in him.- Bishop Attcrbury. 

With off: (the adverb having the same senso 
as in show off, set off, kc.) 

O Ferdinand, 

Do not smile at me, that 1 boast her off. 

For thou shall And she will outstrip all praiso. 

And make it halt behind her. 

Shakespcar, Tempest, iv. 1. 

With the personal pronoun nnd self. 

They tliat trust in their wealth, aud boast them- 
selves in tho multitude of thoir riches.— Psalms, 
xlix.fi. 

Confounded he all they that serve graven images, 
tliat boast themselves of idtds.— ibid, xcvii. 7. 

Let not him that putteth on his harness, boast 
himself m he that putteth it off.— 1 Kings, xx. 11. 
249 
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Bout. 8. 

1. Boastful expression ; proud speech. 

Thou that makest thy boast of tno law, through 
breaking the lav dislionounut thou Qod.— Humana, 
ii. 23. 

The world is more apt to llnd fbult than to com- 
mend; tho boost will pmtmbly he censured, when 
thn great action thnt ocemiioncd it is forgotten.— 
A pectator, no. 255. 

2. Cause of boasting; occasion of pride; 
thing boasted. 

Not Tyro, nor Mycenc, match her name. 

Nor great Alcniona, th« proud boast* of fame. 

]'oi», Homer'* Odyssey. 

Bo&stcr. 8, One who boasts ; brngger ; one 
who vaunts anything ostentatiously, or 
with exaggeration. 

No more delay’s, vain boaster ! but begin. 

Dryden. 

Bo&atfal. ad j. With the habit of n boaster ; 
inclined to brag. 

* Steed threatens Meed, in high and boastful neighs 
Herring the night's tlutl ear. 

8hakes)tear, Henry V. iv. chorus. 

JlMstful, nnd rough, your tint noii is a ’squire; 
The licit a tradesman, merit, and much a liar. 

rope. 

Boosting, r trial abs. Braggart; exaggerated 
or ostentatious expression. 

Itut now ye rejoice in your boastings. All such 
rejoicing is evil.— James, iv. 10. 

Boiatingly. rnlr. In u boastful manner. 

We look on it ns a pitch of Impiety. hoastingly to 
avow our sins; and it deserves to be considered, 
whether this kind of confessing them, have not some 
nfllnily with it.— Dr, H. More, Decay <f Christ inn 
Piety. 

Bo&atlve. adj. Presumptuous; assuming. 
Rare. 

Should the sedgy Power, 
Ynin-clorions. empty his ismnrious urn 
O’er the rough roek, how must his fellow streams 
Derldo tho tinkling* of the boast ire rill ! 

Shenstonc, Economy, i. 

Bo&atless. adj. Simple ; unostentatious ; not 
desirous to be talked of. 

Hut to the generous, still improving mind. 

That gives t he hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
Diffusing kind liciienecnee around, 

Rhtstless, an now descends the silent dew, 

To him the long review of order'd life, 
la inward rapture, only to be felt . 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer , , 

Boat. 8. [A.S. bat.] Small ship or vessel, 
open or decked. | 

I do 'not think that anyone nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark ciiinc, 
did flml out lit ouee the device of either ship or , 
boat, iu which they durst venture themselves upon j 
the seas. — Sir IP. Raleigh, Essays. I 

Boat. v. a. j 

1 . Place in a boat. j 

tJrynams had no sooner bonfM himself on the I 
Rhino than ho wns eagerly suirehod for at his lodg- j 
iniou— Rishop Hall , Invisible IVorld, § viiu b. i. 1 
(Onl.MS.) 

2. Cover with boats. 

Onr little Amo is not bontnl and swelling like the 
Thames, but ’tis vastly pretty, ami. I don’t know 
how, but being Italian, lias something visionary and 
•tical iu its Btrcam.— Horace IValpole, Letters, 


poetic 
1 . 39 . 


Boat-bead. t. Prow. 

And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy bills and fields among. 

They heard her shoring her Inst song. 

The Lady of fthalott. 

Tennyson, The Tody of Shalott. 

s. Hooked pole for use as a 
pie in boats. 

1 is that P ’ exclaimed the Oillier to his son, in 
Thitch. ‘ Mein (loti ! who is to know V — tmt wo will 
nee;' and the son took tho boathook, and with it 
dragged the broad-lings towards Llio bout, just ns 
they were sinking, for Knnrlcyyow won exhausted 
with his efforts. The two together dragged tho 
bags with their contents into tho boat.— Marryal, 
Snarleyyow, vol. i. eh. xi. 

Bo&tbooklaf . verbal ahn. Work with bout- 

hooks. 

Such a washing and splashing between us and the 
ship; such poking, and (Hiding. and squabbling, 
ana ooathooking — Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
vol. ill ch. iv. 

Bo&tliif. verbal ahs. Operations with boats. 
(Used in the following extract cither as an 
adjective, or as the fint element of a com - 
pomd.) 
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'Hut what's to lie dono about Fielding major P* 
inquired nnother. * lie lias not paid his boating 
limney, nml I siiy he hss no right to play among the 
Aquatics Indore he has paid his money.’— Disraeli 
the younger, Couingsby, b. i. ch. ix, 

Bo&tlon. 8. [Lat. buntio, •wni,] Roar; 
noise ; loud sound. Rare. | 

In Messina insurrection, thn (runs were heanl 
from thence ns far ns Augusta and Syracuse, about 
nn hundred Itnlinn miles, in loud boatiuns.—Der* 
ham, Physiro - Theology. 

Bo&tmaa. s. One who mnnngcs n bout. 

Fifty or sixty Amr/wc;*, animated at once by hatred 
of popery and by love of plunder, boarded tho ho^ 
just as she wns about to niaku sail.- Macaulay, His- 
tory of Englauit, eh. x. 

Bo&traclng. verbal abs. Racing with boats. 

A new race of adventurous youths np]>carcil upon 
the singe. Itenrds, nnd great coats even rougher, 
bulldogs instead of poodles, clubs instead of canes, 
cignrs instead of perltunes, were the order of thn 
day. There was no end to boat racing. —Disraeli 
the younger, The young Duke, eh. x. 

Bo&tsman. «. Same as Hoatman. 

Boatsmm through Hie crystal water show, 

To wond'ring passengers, 1 ho walls lidow. Dryden. 

Boatswain, s. FA.S. but.sican.] Officer oil 
board ship in charge of rigging, tings, &e. 

Hometimes the men not boat strain may help to 
preserve the ship from sinking.— lion-til, P ret mi- 
nenceof parliament. 

BoAtwrlght. s. Constructor of bouts. 

Ily birth I nm a hnaticright's sou of Hull.— Wily 
Requited. (Ord MS.) 

Bob. v. a. 

1. Flap; tap. 

If nnye mail hnpncd [while Nero played and sung] 
by long silting to sleepe, or by any other collide- 
linn (hi to shew liimsidf to he weary, lie was sodcinly 
bobbed oil the face by I lie sen aunts of Nero, for that 
purpose attending.— Sir T. Elyot, The Gonrnottr , 

i’ll not he bnhh'd i’ tho nose with every liohtail.— 
Beaumont and Flrtrhir, Mousiiur Thomas. 

Those hast anl liril nns, whom ourfhtliers 
Have in their own land lientcn./xiMV/. nnd thump’d. 

Shakaspcar, Richard III. v. 3. 

2. Cheat; gain by fiuud. 

At. length to mnrnnge Hat he fell, 

When wedding-day was doon 
To play her praneks and bob the fools 

The shrewish wife liegau. TurbereiUr, Poem*. 

I liuve bobbfd his brain more than he lias beat my 
bones— Shakispcar, Tmilus and Cressida, ii. 1. 

Live ltodcrigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large. 

Of gold and jewels, that L bobb’d from him, 

As gifts to Desdemona. Id.. Othello , v. 1. 

Was ever iipii so |iaid for being curious. 

Ever so buhtnl for searching out adventures? 

Beaumont and FU teller. Chances. 

Here we liave been worrying one another, who 
should have the bonty. till this euntHl fox has bobbeil 
us Isith on’t — Sir It. L'Estmnge. 

Bob. v , n. 

1. Play backward and forward ; play loosely 
against anything. 

And sometimes lurk I iu a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab; 

And wlieii she drinks, against her lips 1 bob, 

And on her wither'd dewlap pour t he ale. 

Shakes]*"?, Midsummer-Might's Dream, ii. 1. 

They comb, nnd then they order uv'ry hair; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. Dryden. 

2. Angle with a boh. 

These an* the baits they hob with.-- Thu toaonf and 
Fletcher, Captain. 

[To /loh.—Bobtiin. To move quickly up nnd down, or 
backwards and forwards, to dangle ■ whence bob, a 
dangling object, a small lump, a short thick laxly, nil 
cud or stump; also A quick turn, whence, to boh, to 
cheat, in the same way that todn/dA/Nignides deceiv- 
ing one by rapid tricks. Gael, habag, a tHssel, fringe, 
cluster; babtin, a tassel, short pieces of thn'nd. 
From the last must bo explained Fr. bobine, E. tjobbiu, 
a ball of thrend wrapped round a lit tie. piece of wood, 
ii little knob hanging by ft piece of thread. ‘ Hill the 
bobbin, my dear, and tho lnloh will Ily up.* (Red 
Riding-hood.)— Wedgwood, History of English Ety- 
mology.] 

Bob. *. 

1. Anything which hangs so us to play 
loosely, either directly from the person, or 
as a pendant to some other ornament. 

Tin* gnudy gossip, when she's set agog, 

In jewels drest, and at each ear a boh. Dryden. 

Rood, I’ve got ’em. Hero they are. My cousin 
Con’s necklace, bobs, and nil— Goldsmith, She stoops 
to conquer . 

2. Bobwig. 

Adieu, ye bobs ! ye bags, give place ; 

Full bottoms come instead. 

Siunstone, Extent <f Cookery, 
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A cargo luid lieeu laid in which was afterwards the 
subject of much mirth to the enoniUf of the Com* 
jmiiy, Hlip|s*i*s innumerable, four thousand periwigs 
’ of all kinds from plain bohs to those magnificent 
atruetures which, iu that age, towcnxl high above 
the foreheads and descended to thoellxiws of men of 
fashion.— Macaulay, History if England, oh. xxiv. 

3. Words re]xuitcd at the end of a stanza. 

To ImmI, to bed, will be the bob of tho Bong.— Sir 
R. L' Estrange. 

4. Peal of several courses or sets of changes 
in bell-ringing. 

The next shall ring a peal to shake all people. 
Like a Aoi-major from a village steeple. 

Hymn, Don Juan, vil. M. 

Not ten days lienee patriot Itrissot, beshotited this 
dny hy tlm patriot galleries, shall llnd himself 1h>. 
groaned by them, on account of his limited Patriot- 
ism ; nay pelted at while (icrumting, mid 'hit with 
two primes.’ it is a distracted empty-sounding 
world ; of WMiiinors mid M-majors. of triumph 
and terror, of riso and fall!— Carlyle, French Revo- 
lution, pt. il. b. vi. ch. iii. 

b. Blow. Rtirh. 

I am sharply taunted, yea, oometiinei with 
pinches, nips, und bobs. ■ Aschum, Schoolmaster. 

0. Worm used for a bait, in angling. 

A bob in time will lx* a Isvtle; it is a short white 
worm, like lo nnd bigger than a gcmtlo. ■■/. IVatton, 
Complete Angler, i. 3. 

7. Sneering joke. 

Let her lcavo her holm ■ 

I have had too many of them ; and her quillets. 

Beaumont und Fletcher, Tamer tamed. 

Have you not sometimes observed what dry tubs, 
nml snrenstienl jeers, the most underling fellows will’ 
now nnd then licstow upon their lielters, when tliey 
have round tliem fnulU'rinifin this kind : * Was not 
li luster such a one cruelly cut last night ?’*~G'owd* 
man, IViuhr Evening Conference, i. 

Bobbed, adj. Hohtuiled. 

After exrlusion [of frogs] from the spawn, in it 
rtlie water] nre all the joints urticulatiHl, and nietn. 
nioriiluiHcd into another sliiqx*; from apodes to 
qumlrupedcs, from tailed to hubbeil. - Robinson, En- 
dow, p. L30 : 

Bobbin, s. [F r. bobine.] Small pin of wood, 
with a notch to wind tho thread about, 
used in making luce. 

The iicrcuiplory analysis thnt you call il. t believe 
will be so hardy as once more to unpin your sprueo 
fastidious oratory, to rumple her laces, her frizzles, 
nnd her hobhin*. though she wince and (ling never no 
peevishly. -Milton, A ni mad versions upon a Ih fence 
of the- Humble Remand ranee. 

The things you follow, nnd make songs on now. 
should lie sent to knit, or sit down to bobbins, or 
IhiiicI.'icc. Tulh r. 

Slabbing, part. adj. 


i 1 . Hauling as a boh. 


_'ou may tell her, 

I’m rich in Jewels, rings, nnd bobbing pearls, 
l’luek’d from Moors’ ears. Jh’yiU s. 

2. Moving loosely. 

M.v father nnd ho, child, nre thn host companions 
you ever saw ; iiiul have been singing together lie 1 
most hideous duets! Bobbing Joan, and old Sir 
Muion tho king. Heaven knows when: Ku>!:in: 
could pick them wg—Bicktrstaff, Low in a I'ilhigi, 

B<Sbblnwork. s. Work done with bobbin*. 

Not netted nor woven with warp nml wimf, hut 
after the manner of bobbinwurk.~Gnv.\ Musa tun. 

Bobbish, adj. Hearty; in good spirits. 
Cutlofjuial. 

Bobcherx’j. s. lMny among children, in 
which the cherry is hung so as to b»l» 
against tho mouth, and thus disappoint him 
who tries to catch it. 

Bobeherry tenches at once two nolilo virtues, 
pntionee and cmistnuey ; tho llrst, iu adhering to 
t lie pursuit of one end ; the latter, in bearing a di-** 
appointment.— Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Bobtail, s. Chit, tail ; short tail. 

Avaunt. y*>u curs I 
Be thy mouth or black or while, 

< lr bobtail tike, or trim die tail, 

Tom will make him ween and wail. 

Shakespcar, King Ixar, in . r * 

B^btalled. adj. Having a cut or shon 
tail. 

There whn n hohhnleil cur crlod ill ft gnw.'tte, *»”«* 
ono thnt round liiiu, brought ldm homo to ms 
master.-- Sir R. V Estrange. 

Blbwiff. 8. Short wig. 

A young fellow riding towards ns ftill gfllop, with 
a bobwig nnd a blnck silken bag tied fb it.stxpt 
short at tho roach to ask ua how far tlw Judges wu c 
behind.- Spectator. 

B^ocareL 8 . [P] Scccxtrqpt. 
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I shall give what assistance I can in tho business 
concerning 1 lawks. in t he meantime you uiny poruso 
lAlhamli falconry, whoso descriptions are truo, 
though not quite no Aill bn you may uxjiect. There 
are, besides these that aru mentioned in the oeuuhon 
iKMika, a bocearell and a boccard, the which though 
I have often seen, yet 1 did not nliMervo them so welt' 
as to (lese-ribo them exactly. They nro tho names of 
the male and female. A bocearell I once knot inysnlf, 
which was much larger than either the burner or 
fldcun, and yet the common tradition is that they 
are a biwlnrd hawk bred between a tanner- and a 
falcon, how true I know not.— JZriy, Correspondence, 
Letter of Sir. Jessup. 

Boocaret. s. Saint 1 as Borrnrel. 

Bode. v. a . [A.S. bodian .] Portend j be the 
omen of. 

Thi* /units Nome strange* eruption to our state. 

Shakrs/trar, Hamlet, i. 1. 

You Iirvq opposed their falsi; policy with true 
and great wisdom ; wlmt they boiled would bo a 
mischief to us, you are providing, Klinll bo onoof our I 
principal strengths. ■ Bishop Sprat, Sermons. 

If fiery red bis glowing gfolHuLuMecnds, 

High winds and furious tciupuMs ho portends ; 

Hut if his clucks are swoln with livid blue, 

He bodes wet weather by his wnt’ry hue. Dry den. 

Bode. v. n. Be an onion ; foreshow. 

Hir, give me U*ave to say. whatever now 
Tho omen proved, it boded well to you. Dryden. 
Bode. x. Omen. Obsolete. 

Tho jealous swan, against bis death that aingelh ; 
Tho owl eke, that of death tho We yhriugeth. 

Chaucer , Assembly of Fowls, 313. 
B&leftiL adj. Ominous. 

Poor Weber almost swooned at tho sound of these 
cracked voices, with their bodeful raven-note ; and 
will niwer forget the effect it hod on him.— Carlyle, 
Fretu'h Revolution, pt. i. h. iii. cli. viii. 

Bddement. s. Portent ; omen ; .prognostic. 

Hare. 

This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all theso bode meats. 

Shakesjnvr, Trnilvn awl Cressida, v. 3. 

Macbeth shall never vanquish'd he, until 
<!re:d Hirnnm wood to high Uuusiiuuio hill 
Hhnll come against him. 

That will never be: 

Who can impress tho forest : hhl the free 
Unllx his earthbouud root ? Sweet budements, good ! 

Id., Macbeth, iv. 1. 

Bodge, r. w. Boggle ; stop ; fait. Obsolete 
or colloquial. 

With this we charg'd again ; hut out. nlas ! 

We hndftl again ; us 1 have wen a swan. 

With bootless labour, swim against tho tide. 

Shakes ju-ar, Henry VI. Fart III. i. t. 

Bodge, s. Botch. 

Hecause it followcth in the same plaee, nor will it 
1 m* a bodge in this, I cannot omit the consequence of 
this disheartening leveller.— Whitlock, Manners of 
the English, p. KJ7. 

Bodger. s. Mender of old clothes; indif- 
ferent tailor. 

Thn warmest burgess wears a bod (jet's coat, 

And fashion gains less interest 1 1nin a vote. 

Crabhe , The llorough. 

Bodice, s. Stays; waistcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by women. 

[Bodice. A woman's slays*; formerly bodies, from fitting 
close to tho body, as Kr. corset from corps. '\ 
woman's liodies, or a pair of bodies, corset, corpset. 1 
(Sherwood's Diet.) 

‘ Thy bodies bolwtnsl out with bumbast and with 
bnggcM.' (Ciiseoigne in R.) 
i.n. thy tjmlice Htutlcd out with cotton.— I Vedgwood, 
Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Her liralicc half way silo unlac'd. 

About his srniN she slily cost 

The silken hand, and held hint fast. Prior. 

And Hnnti was there, and (IrasNini, that goddi'ss ! 
Dark, deep-toned, large, lovely, with glorious bod hr. 

Leigh Hunt, The Fancy Concert. 

Her dress is of rich brocade, with very full lace 
cuttles, and tho graceful little cape. esMed m modern 
vocabulary of costume, a tart lie, falls over the 
bodice, which is lluish'u round tho Imsoiii and at 
tlio waist with a purple Viand.— Agnes Strieklqnd, 
Lives qf the Queen* qf England, Henrietta Maria. 

BAdloe-maker. s. One who makes bodices. 

This consideration should keep ignorant nurses 
and bodice-makers from meddling.— Locke. 

Staled. adj. Having n body. Obsolete : 
superseded by K hi b od i e d. 

Thou that in frames eternity dost bind. 

And art a written and a bodg'd mind. 

Lovelace, Lueasta, p. 65. 

As the second element in either a compound 
or a combination . 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and sen*. 

Ul-fa’d, worse-bodied, shapeless everywhere ; 
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Vicious, ungentle, foolish, blunt, unkind. 

Shakespoar, Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 

What 1 take a young and tewlcr-botlicd lady, 

And expose her to those dangers, and those tu- 
mults? 

A sickly lady too ? Beaumont and Fletcher, Rule 

a Wife and have a Wife. 

StaileM. adj. Incorporeal; having no body. 

They bodiless and immaterial are, 

And can be only lodg’d within our minds. 

Sir J. Davies. 

This is tho very coinage of your brain, 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

is very cunning in. Shukespcar, Hamid, iii. i. 

These are but shallows, 

Phantoms hotliless uml vain. 

Empty visions of the bruin. Sic ft. 

Uh that T were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment, horn and dying 
With the blest tone which made me. 

Byron, Man fra! , 1.1. 

Bodily, adj. 

1. Corporeal. 

a. Pertaining to body geucrtilly. 

What rescinhlnnee could wood or stone lienr to a 
spirit void of all sensible qualities, nod buddy di- 
UieiiNious?— Sun/h. 

They, in the hot country, require n smaller amount 
of azotiwd fnisl. IsM'iiuse on the whole their bodily 
exertions aru less freqiieul.iiiid on that account the 
decay of their tissues is less rapid.— Buckle, History 
of Civilization in England. 

b. As opposed to the mind. 

Of such ns resorted to our Saviour Christ, being 
present on earth, then* crime not any unto Him with 
belter niicwns, for the henclit of their souls’ ever- 
lasting lirippiuesN. than they whose buddy necessi- 
ties gave omwimi or sucking relief. Hooker. 

There are three buddy inlnhitnuh of heaven; 
Henoch, Elijah, our Saviour OlirW.— Bishop Hail, 
Rapture of Elijah. (Ord MS.) 

1 would lioL have children intieh taaten for their 
fiiults, Itecnuse I would not have them think bodily 
pain the greatest piiuishiueiit.— Locke. 

As elenruess of the bodily eye doth dispose it for a 
quicker sight, so doth freedom from lied ami pas- 
sion dispose us for the most perfect acts of reason. 
—Archbishop ’J'lllufsun. 

The assembly consisted of nine prelates and 
between thirty and forty noblemen, all Protestants. 
The two Secretaries of State, Middleton and Preston, 
though not peers of England, wen* in nl tendance. 
The King llllllself presiileil. The Iniees of severe 
build y and mental Muttering were discernible in his 
countenance mid deportment. Macaulay, History 
of England, eh. ix. 

2. lien I ; art Uiil. 

\\ hat ever hath lieen Ihniurlif on in this state, 

That could lie brought, to bodily net. ere Rome 
llml eircuiiiwiii inn. Shah sprue. Cor tola nits, i. 2. 

Bodily, adr. [This is u member of ail in- 
convenient eluss of words. 

They art* r mil pounds, rather than deri- 
vative's ; inasmuch us -///, though changed 
in form, is (like tho -ric in Bishopric) u 
separate independent word. It is like ; the 
German forms being hvh % and in some 
dialects and stages of language lib. To 
add -/// to a substantive makes an adjective ; 
as man-1 y - like a mnn, from until . To add 
it to an adjective makes tin adverb; ns 
yai-ly in a (jay manner, from yay. But 
what, if thn adjective already end in -///? 
We can scarcely mid a second identical ele- 
ment. We sometimes, no doubt, hear the 
term ynitlcmmdy like.; but only to con- 
demn it. Yet few words are more needed 
than the adverb ill -/// from the adjective 
daily: for we cannot well say either ‘give 
us daily our daily bread,’ or ‘give us 
dailily our daily bread.’ We, doubtless, in 
practice, avoid the use of such words bv cir- 
cumlocutions. As an etymological liction, 
though only as such, it is jierhaps best, 
when we rind the word, to treat it as a 
neuter of the adjective used adverbially. 
That such is the habit of the Lai in and 
Greek languages we know. We also know 
that, iw the Anglo-Saxon adjective wus 
declined and had a neuter form, the doc- 
trine that an adverb in syntax may be a 
virtual adjective in the way of etymology 
is tenable.] Corporeally ; conjointly with 
mutter. 
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It is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells testily, that is advanced to these lionqprs, 
anil to this umpire. - Watts. 

Biding, part. adj. Prophetic ; ominous. 

No boding nuiid of skill ilivinn 
Art thou, nor prophetess of good, 

Hut mother or tho giant brood. 

Cray, The Descent of Odin. 

It happen'd nun*, a boding prodigy I 
A swarm of Ims*s that rut tho liquid sky. 

Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight. 

Dryden. 

Biding, verbal abs. Omen ; prognostic. 

Pain and Eninech, 1 laving committed murther, 
wen* perpetually tormented with ominous boding* 
and fcarml cx|»ccluHons.— Bishop Ward, Sermon, 
Jau.no, lurk 

Bodkin, s. [?] 

I. Dagger: (the oldest acceptation of the 
word). 

\t lieu lie himself might Ilia quietus make 
With n. bare bodkin. Shakcspoar , Hamlet, ill. 1. 

( >ut with your taut kin, 

Your pneket-ilngger, your stiletto I t 

Beaumont mot Fhtcher, Custom of the Country. 

± Instrument with a small blade and sharp 
point, u>cd to boro holes. 

Each oft hem had bwlkins in their hands, where- 
with continually they pricked him. - - Sir F. Sid- 
ney. • 

The list is then sent to the sovereign, who, without 
looking at it, strikes a bodkin amongst tho namos, 
nnd hu whose name is pierced is elcetisl. This is 
called pricking for sheriffs, -d. Fonblangue, juu., 
Jlow ith are governed, let. ‘J. 

3. Instrument to draw a thread or riband 
through a loop. 

Or plung'd iii lakes of hitter washes lie, 

Or wedg'd wlmlc nges in a bulk in's eye. Pope. 

A. Instrument to dress the hair. 

Was it f«»r this you took such constant earo 
The hiulkin, emuli, and essence to prepare? 

For this your locks in pupcr-durance bound ? Pope. 

Hide, bodkin. Sit in a carriage as a third 
person, in the middle, on a seat suited for 
two only. 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby Dilly, with its six insides. 

One in each corner sits, and lolls at case. 

With folded arms, projqssl back, and outstretched 
knees; 

While the pressed Budkin , punched and squeumllo 
deal ll, 

Sweats in the midmost place, and scolds, and pants 
for breath. leaves qfthu Triangles. 

Btakln. s. St iff embroidered elotli,likct that 
of baldacca , or Bagdad. Obsolete, 

Cloth of bmlkin or tissue must be embroidered.— 
B. Junsvn, Disconrbs. 

BAdy. r. a. Product! in some form. See 
Km body. Obsolete. 

As iimiirinstiun hmlien forth 
Tlio forms of Lli'iurs unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns ilium to shape. 

Shakesjwar, Midsummer-Sight's Dream , v. 1. 

Body. ,s. [A.S. bodiy.] 

1. Substance. 

Even a metalline body, nnd therefore much more 
vegetable or huuuiiI, may, by lire, Im turned into 
water. Boyle. 

2. Material substance of an animal : (opposed 
to the immaterial soul). 

All the valiant men nrnse, and went nil night, anil 
took the body iff Saul, and the bodies of his sous, 
from the wall. -I Samuel, xxxl. li. 

Take no tlnmrlit fur your life, what ye shall eat, 
or what ye .shall drink ; nor yet for your hotly, what 
ye slinll put on— Matthew, vi. 25. 

By custom, practice, and patience, all difficulties 
and hardships, whether of body or of fortune, are 
made cusy. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. Person; human being: (whence home- 
body , nobody , anybody , everybody). 

Surely, a w wo buty's pnrt It were not, to put mil 
his lire. IxvauHo his foolish neighbour, from whom 
lie borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might say, 
were it not for me, thou wouldst freexe.— Hooker, 
iv. § l>. 

A deflowered maid 1 

And by an eminent body, that enforc’d 
Thu law against it ! 

Shukespcar, Measure far Measure, iv. 4. 

Tia a i»aslng Nliamo, 

That I. unworthy btuly as 1 am. 

(Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. 

Id., Two OmUcmeH of Verona, i. 8. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a bwly's l(jr« 
may be saved, without having any obligation to his 
preserver .— Sir R. L' Estrange. 

There may bo as much pleasure in oargring on 
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inothrr body'* in tripie m oni!’ii own.— Sir J. Tan* 
• brugh, The Relapse. iii. 2. 

Am I lint r. horrid, vain. Hilly crroturo. Mr. Burn- 
ley t— A little Imnlrrimr upon Uictahy, 1 must own. 
—End! how run you love h body ho then V but 1 
don 't think you do love mo tho’— do you ?— Bicker- 
staff, The Hyjy write, 1.1. 

4. Reality : (opposed to representation, u 
scriptural sense). 

A shadow of thincra to rome ; but the body in of 
Christ.— Epistle to the Colossians, ii. 17. 

5. Collective mass ; joint power. 

There in in the knowledge both of fSod and man 
thin eertainty, that life and death have divided hu- 
twiH-u them tho whole bint# of nmnkiiul.— Hooker, 
v. $ 49. 

There were an many disaffivUnl persons of the 
nobility, that there might a body start up for tho 
kimr.— ' font Clarendon. 

When pigmies pretend to form themselves into a 
/jfif/y, it is time for uh. who aro men of figure, to look 
alxmt ns.— Addition, Guardian. 

One large body went to a brook, filled their bon- 
nets with water, drank a health to King James, ami 

• then dispersed. — Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. iiii. 

6. Corporation; number of men united by 
some common tie. 
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It wm ft considerable length of time lioforo it [the 
Church of England] could ftmey itself MTure against 
the Protestant sepiira lists, without that Innly-guaril 
of pains and jtenallies with which it find been accus- 
tomed to see itself, ns well ns every church in Kuro|>e, 
surrounded. — Bishop I 'or feus. Sinuous, i. 12. ^ 

Bog. ts, [Gaelic, boyuch and boylnch, from 
hop = soft.] Marsh; morass; ground too 
soft to lx 'ii r the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford and 
whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire.— Shakespear, King 
lsar, iii. 4. 

A gulf profound ! ns that Scriionlan hog , 

Bctwiit lhuninta and mount Casius old. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 11. RQ°. 

He walks upon flop* and whirlpools; wheresoever 
lie t reads lu* sinks.— South. 

h-arn from so gn*at a wit, n land of bogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. 

Dryden, 

Bog. v. a. Whelm (as in n bog, mud, or 
mire). 

’Twns time; his invention had boon bogg'd clue — 
B. Jonsott, Every Man out of his Humour. 

Of Middleton's horse three hundred were taken, 
and mu* hundred were bogged.— Whitclock, Memoirs, 

p. rm : uwi 

B^fbean. s. See Buck be an. 


I shall now mention ft pnrticulnr, wherein your 
whole body mill be certainly against me, and the 
laity, almost to a man, on my side.— Swift. 

Nothing was more common than to henr that 
reverend hotly diarged with what is incoiwisti'iit, 
despiw'd for their poverty, mid hated for their riches. 

—Id. 

Thi*y represented public opinion more fiiithfidly 
than other electoral ImmUcs, and had great weight in 
advancing a popular cause.— T. Erskine May, Con - 
s/ national History of England , vol. i. eh. vi. 

7. Main part ; bulk. 

A church in general, legally considered, consists 
of three principal parts, viz. the lielfry or steeple, 
tho body nf the church with tho aisles, and the 
cluincel— Rees, Cyclojuedia, via-. Church. 

Although in common language, tho lenn carriage 
is applied to tho whole vehicle, yd aumiiv roacli- 
maken it is more limited in its application. Ac- 
cording to them the vehicle consists of t wo jMirls, the 
lusty and the carriage ; tin- first being the receptacle 
for the passe Hirers, and the second the system of 
framework with the wheels to which the body is 
fixed or suspended. — Webster , Encyclopedia of 
Domestic Economy, n. llort. 

In the body of tlie work, we havo under each 
period of ttothic architecture, given a description 
in general terms ortho windows prevailing at the 
several times.— 6'iei/f, Encyclttpadia tf Architec- 
ture. p. 8-10. 


Boggle, r. m. [see Bugle.] 

1. Start ; lly buck ; tear to come forward. 

You boggle shrewdly ; every feather starts you. 

Shokcspcnr, All's MS It that ends tVcll, v. 8. 

We start and boggle at every unusual appearance, 
and cannot endure the sight of the bugbear.— G'/ua- 
viltc. 

Nature, that rude, and in her first essay. 

Stood boggling at tlie roughness of the way ; 

Used to the road, unknowing to return, 

(joes boldly on, and loves the path Wncn worn. 

Dryden. 

2. Hesitate; be iu doubt. 

The well-shaped changeling is a man that has a 
rational soul, say you. Make the curs a little longer, 
and more pointed, and the nose a little Halter than 
ordinary, and then you In-gin to boggle - hicke. 

Observe with how demure nnd grave a look 
The rascal lays his Imnd upon the liook ; 

Then, with a praying face and lilted eye. 

Claps oil his bus, and seals the |ierjury ; 

Jf you persist liis innocence to uoubt, 

Amt boggle iu belief, lie'll straight nip out 
Oaths by the volley, each of which would make 
Tale atheists start, and trembling bullies quake. 

Oldham, Thirfeeiith Satire of Juvenal imitated. 

3. Play fast and loose ; dissemble. 

When summoned to his last end, it was no time 
for lniu to boggle with the world. Howell. 


8. Main channel of a river. 

Thence scut rich mcrchnnditscs by boat to Baby- 
lon. from whence, by tho body of Euphrates, as fur 
as it iHoided westward, and, afterward, by a brunch 
thereof.— « Sir IT. fcileigh. 

0. Interior of a country: (as opposed to its 
coast , boundaries , aim extremities). 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the body of Italy ; they might supply many countries 
with fish.— Addison. 

10. Main portion of an army: (as distinct 
from the wings . , v an, and rear). 

Tho van of tho king's army wna led by tho general 
and Wilmot; in tho hotly was the king and the 
prince i and the rear consisted of oun thousand foot, 
commanded under colonel Tholwnll. • Lord Cla- 
rendon. 

B^dyeiotbes. s. Clothing for horses that are 
dieted. 

I nin informed, that several asses are kept in body, 
clothes, and sweated every moTiing upon the heath. 
—Addison. 

Bldyoiotiu. s. Same as Bodyclothes. 

Before the windows were several horses, in body- 
cloths, led to exercise upon a plain in tho park, 
levelled as smooth as a bowling-green nt lhitney ; 
and, stationed at an oriel window, in earnest atten- 
tion to the scene without, were two men ; the lallfat 
of those, wss Lord Chester.— Sir E. L. Bulwer, Pel- 
ham, eh. lxi. 

Bfajfuwrd. s. 

1 . Company attending a king or great officer ; 
member of such company. 

It might possibly be convenient that, when the 
Parliament assembled, the King should repair to 
Westminster, with a bodyguard.— Macaulay, His- 
tory qf England, ch. ix. 

Not the king shall ye stop hero under this your 
miserable archway; hut his dead body only, and 
answer it to heaven and earth. To me. Bodyguards ; 
Postilions, ‘on avant I' — Carlyle, French Revo- 
lution, pt. ii. b. iv. ch. L 

&. Used figuratively. Retinue; attendance; 

. following. 
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Boggier, s. One who boggles. 

You have been a boggier ever. 

Shakespcar, Antony and Cleopatra, ill. 11, 

Boggling, part. tulj. Hesitating; stumbling. 

| Bull cn!uturrs, whose nice boggling consciences 
Startle, or strain at such slight crimes ns these. 

OUlltam, .Satire on the Jesuits. 

Bdggllab. adj. Doubtful ; wavering. Rare. 

Wlmt wise man or woman doth not know that 
nothing is more sly, touchy, und fjogglish, nothing 
more violent, rash, and various, than tlint opinion, 
prejudice, passion, and superstition, of tin; many, or 
common people i—Jert my Taylor, Artificial Hand- 
sameness, p. 172. 

B^ggy. adj. Murshy ; swampy. 

That fury staid, 

(Quench’d in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 

Nor good dry land. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 089. 

Their country was very narrow, low. and boggy, 
and, by great industry and expellees, defended from 
the sea.—vl rbuthnot. 

. It is quite possible to reach this point nt all sea- 
sons, at the risk of touring clothes with brambles, 
and wetting feet in the damn boggy earth.— Anstvd, 
The Channel Islands, pt. i. ell. ii. 

Bfrgland. adj. Pertaining to a boggy country. 

Each bring his love a bog-land captive home. 

Dryden, Prologue to the Projihetoss. 

Blgle. s. See Bogy. 

Bdgtrotter. s. One who lives iu a boggy 
country : (said to have been formerly tip. 
plied to Scottish or Northern troopers or 
robbers, probably the Borderers ; applied 
since to Irishmen). 

1 am sure Ills muse, for all his One flights, is hut 
a bog-trotter still— Answer to Congreve's Animad- 
versions on Collier : lliUS. 

Bogue(-bream). s. Fish so called. See ex- 
tract. 

In tho Rogue-bream (Box vulgaris) and tho 
flounder there is a small octal process at tho com- 
mencement of tbo large intestine: there are two 
short easra at the same part in tho Box Sal pa.— 
Owen, Anatomy qf Vertebrates, L 420. 
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Bdgy. s. [As the name of a bugbear, this 
word, with its congener Bogle, is generally 
derived from the British bwy - frighten. 
It* iB more probably a Slavonic word : nei- 
ther is it foreign to the German of the 
Continent : it has, however, much the 
greatest currency in the Slavonic. IIow fur 
it was originally common to the three lan- 
guages ; how far it is an ordinary, though 
hot a common, German word ; how far it 
came to us from the original Britons ; and, 
finally, how far it may be deducible from 
more than one source, ure questions that 
belong to the refinements of ethnographical 
philology, und questions upon which tlie 
opinions of authorities will vary according 
to their views of old relations umong the 
Kelts, Slaves, and Germuus. The pre- 
sent writer* who denies that before the 
time of Charlemagne there were any Ger- 
mans to the cast of the Kibe, who believes 
that ut one time the Slaves reached the 
Tejitobergerwald, who holds that in the 
south-west they were conterminous with 
the Kelts of Gaul ; and, finally, who thinks 
that when the Germans encroached on Sla- 
vonic ground they mixed their blood, and 
took many Slavonic words into their lan- 
guage— deals with it simply us a Slavonic 
term. In the Slavonic languages of the 
Pugan period, the ordinary word for deity 
wus Roy. The good deity, was Bideboy 
-white deity. The hud deity was Czerni- 
bog = black deity. At present Roy is the 
name for the Christian God. 

It is almost certuinly the same word ns 
Puck ; perhaps the root of Bacchus. This 
latter hypothesis, however, assumes that 
the ancient Thracians were either Slaves, 
or something ukiu to them. If each doc- 
trine be true, the geographical history of 
the word is curious. The Macedonian 
conquest of India either found it in, or 
carried it to, the Himalayas. Nearly two 
thousand years later it was adopted by 
Shakespcar ; perhaps as the name of a gob- 
lin of the Avon and the Forest of Arden. 

Equally curious is its history us a term, 
in resect to thp nobility or ignobility of its 
application. Jn tlie Slavonic languages it 
is the name of the Supreme Being; in 
English that of a nauseous insect; for 
buy - the Latin eimex is a secondary sense 
of the term fur goblin. See Bug; which 
is held to be the same word fundamentally; 
though it is by no meuiis certain that they 
both came from the same language into 
our own. 

In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary the 
identical word is not found ; though a 
quotation from one particular edition of 
Chaucer gives us buyyis ; a word which 
iu others has deoils, or some equivalent, 
instead. For this, also, see Bug. 

In Grimm’s Gennun Mythology the word, 
so far as I cun make a negutive statement, 
is also wanting. Puck , however, upjK'iirs 
in the form Puki, i. e. with the fiuul vowel 
Wind which makes it a dissyllable. 

The omission in Jamieson is, perhaps, 
due to the fact of the word liuving been 
thought rather another form of Bug, or a 
proper name ; the latter omission suggest- 
ing a principle which ought to exclude it 
from the present work. What, however, 
i3 here written is written more to stimulate 
und to suggest an etymology, than to tracts 
the subject in a purely lexicographical 
manner. 

As far as my own experience founded on 
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the nursery goes, the word Bogy is always 
a proper rather than a common name; 
often preceded by the adjective old = Old 
Bogy, just like Old Nick. Bogy means 
gome goblin in particular ; Bug applies to 
goblins in general. 

And as a proper name for the Supreme 
Deity it is used at present in Sluvonic: 

• how generally may be seen from the follow- 
ing list: 

Old Rlavonlo . Bog. Bulgarian . . BSg. 

Eumian . . . Bog. Polish . . . Bog. 

Illyrian . . . Bog. Bohemian . . Bunh. 

Slovenian . . Bog. Luaatian. . . Boh. 

The reader who goes with me thus far 
may, perhaps, hesitate at going farther, and 
holding that the German bock, English 
buck (oftener he, tom , or some other word 
expressing male), so often qssociated with 
black as a colour, and Applied to the animal 
with which witches and wizards are sup- 
posed to be familiar (black he- goat , black 
ram, black tom-cat , &c.), originally meant 
the black Bog , or Bogy. 

If this be the case the black bock , or buck , 
is the Czcrni-bog = Black Bog , half trans- 
lated. 

Even the broomstick of the witches may 
have the same origin; since Imk is the 
Slavic for n wisp or tuft, such as there is 
at the end of a bosom. 

Etymologically, the notice of Rug is the 
complement to these remarks. Ethno- 
graphical ly, however, or as points connected 
with the extent to which we have Slavic ele- 
ment s in both the English language and 
the English mythological Pantheon, Pilli- 
rock and [Old] Scratch may be con- 
sulted.] 

Frightful spectre ; nursery phantom. 

Tlifl child believe* without mental nervation ; lin 
doe* not require 1» lie convinced ; and. even if, now 
ami then, *01110 little struggling dawn of argil men- 
tativr scepticism lead* him to doubt faintly, mid risk 
how Ik tug ran always manage to live in the ccmiI- 
rollar among the cools; how the block do* can lie oil 
Ida smtuldcr when I 10 ora* no do? there ; why little 
boys should not n*k ouestions ; anil why the doctor 
should lmvo brought baby with him under his cloak 
—he is easily silenced by the reply that good children 
always believe what is told them ; and Hint lie must 
ltelieve : ho lie does believe — Bata, Dutch Fictuns, 
Little Child not. 

BoheA. s. 

tea. 


[Chinese.] Lowest kiml of black 1 


Coarse pewter. consisting chiefly of lead, is part of 
the talcs 111 which bohea tea was brought from China. 
— Woodward. 

She went from op’ra. park, nssemhly, play, 

To morning walks, and pray’ni three hours a-day ; 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea. 

To mum- and Hpill her solitary bn. Pojie. 

Why should not every r.iwnber of the New Cniu- 


Hislory of England, ch. xxiii. 

In the following extract it is accented 
on the first sy liable. 

As hoiiio frail cup of China's fairest mould, 

Tho tumults of the boiling Mhea braves, 

And holds secure tho coffee's sable waves. Ticket!. 

Boll. v. n. [Fr. bouiller.] Re agitated by, 
or fluctuate with, heat ; be hot, fervent, or 
effervescent; torment; give out bubbles. 

And these were the men who were to hold Kmrland 
down by main force while her civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution waa destroyed. The blood or the whole 
nation boiled at the thought.— Macaulay, History 
of England, ch. ix. 

Boil over. Run over the vessel with beat. 

This hollow wu a vast cauldron filled with melted 
matter, which, as It boiled over in any part, ran 
down tho sides of the mountain.— JihlUon, Trawls 
in Italy, 

A fbw soft words and a kiss, and the good man 
mdta ; hob how nature works and boils over in him. 
—Congreve. 

Ktep tke pot boiling. Keep anything up ; 
penist in (as dancing, festivities, &c.). 
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With a whin, snip, high cum diddlcdy, 

The cog-wheel* of life have need of much oiling ; 
Smack, creek, -this i* our jubilee : 

Jluxza, my lads I wo’U keep the pot boiling. 

Mnrryat, Snarieyymt . >. 
v. a. Heat, by putting into boiling 
water ; seethe. j 

To try whether seeds be old nr new, the sense ran- 1 
not inform; but if you boil them in water, the new 1 
seeds will Bprout sooner.- /?acoM. 

The past participle Boiled is often used as a 
substantive , or as a participial adjective , 
with ‘meat’ or some word of the kind under- 
, stood. 

If all aurh miiturea then be half a crime, 

We must have excellence to relish rhyme. 

Mere rtNut and boil'd no epicure invite*; 

Thus poetry dihgu*l», or clue delight*. 

Byron, Hint* from Horace. 

Boil. 8. See Bile. 

Hut yet thou art my flesh, my blond, my daughter, 
Or, rather, a dimane that'* in my flush ; 

Thou art a boil in my eorrui»t«*d blood. 

Shake* /tear, King Lear, ii. 1 
Those boils did run? - Say so,— did not the general 
run ? were not tliat a botchy core t—Id., Troilus 
and Cresstda, ii. 1. 

Boiler, x. 

1. One who boils anything. 

That such alteration* of terrratrial matter are not 
impossible, seems evident from that notable prac- 
tice of the boilers of Halt|H.'lrc.— Boyle. 

2. Vessel for boiling. 

This coffee-room 1 * much frequented; and there 
are generally several pots and boders before the lire. 

- ■ Windward. 

Of A steam-engine. 

The third order of equilibration, not hitherto no- 
ticed, obtain* in those oggn “gates which continually 
m*cive a* much motion ii* they expend. The hLoiuii 
enginn (and especially that kind which feed* its own 
furnace and boiler) supplies an example.— Herbert 
Spencer, First Principles, EqU dibrat wn. 

Boiling, verbal nhx. 

1. Connected with neuter verb. Ebullition. 

<iod saw it necessary by hucIi mortifications lo 
quench the boilings or a rurious, overflowing apa- 
tite, and the boundless rage of an insatiable intem- 
perance, to make the weakness of the flesh the phy- 
sick and restorative of tho spirit.— South, Sermons, 
ii. 10. 

2. Connected with active verb. Cooking by 
boiling. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling 
an; Itelow the dignity of your office, and which it 
1 h romes you to lio ignorant of.— Swift-. 

Boiling, part. adj. 

1. I 11 the art or state of ebullition; in a 
fervid slate. 

That strength with which my boiling youth was 
fraught. 

When iu tliu vale of Balasor I fought. Dryden. 

Well I knew, 

What perils youthful ardour would pursue, 

That boiling IiIchmI would carry thee too far. Id. 

There wns. indeed. a clnss of enthusiasts who weir 
little in tile habit of calculating ehanera, and whom 
oppression had not tamed hul maddened. Hut these 
men saw little difference tatweeu Argyle and James. 
Their wrath had Urn beaUil to such a teiniHTatiire 
that what everybody else would have called boiling 
xeal seemed to them Laodicean lukewarmness.— 
Macaulay, History if England, ch. v. 

2. In Nautical language. Sec extract. 

Hut the corporal's miseries were to be prolonged ; 
the flood-time of water was now spent, and the ebb 
commenced flowing against the wind and sen. Tlfis 
created what is called boiling water, that is. a contest 
between tho wind forcing tho wavra one way. and 
tho tide checking them tho other, which makes the 
waves to loso their run, and they rise, and dance, 
and huhldu into points.— Marryat, Snarleyyow, 
vol. ii. eh. i. 

Bofilingij. adv. In a boiling manner. 

Wliere the slumbering earthquako 
Lies pillowed on lire ; 

And the waves of bitumen . . , 

Rise boilingly higher. Byron, Manfred, i. 1. 

Boisteoos. adj. Older form of Roister 
uus. 

Alle these were dronck inaschip, in nmmiber a 
cxi., non saved save a boistoy* carl that was among 
hem.— Capgrace, Chronicle (f England, a.d. 1120. 

If thou serve a lord of pry*, t 
Bo not to boystcoHS in their service, 

Dnmne not thy aowlein any wys, 

For servyse is non heritage. Oirr)fo,/Viw» a MS. 

qf the \bth century, \t. it, (Wright.) 

Boiiterou ■ adj. [the r is not easily accounted 
for. That the older form wanted it has 
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been shown. Perhaps tho substuntive 
Bolster, as a derivative from Hoist, is lo 
be found; Hoist itself being another form 
of Boast. This is as much as can be 
said in the way of direct etymology con- 
cerning either word.] Violent ; loud ; 
stormy; turbulent; tumultuous. 

Hy n dlvino instinct, men's mind* mistniNt 
Ensuing danger ; a* liy proof ue nco 
T he waters swell before a boisterous storm. 

Shakes twar, Richard TIL ii. 3. 
Spirit of peace, 

Wherefore do you ho ill translate youreelf 
< hit of the Niteoeh of peace, that ianri nucIi grace, 
Into the liareh and hoist'nm* tongue of war? 

Id., Henry IV. Part IT. iv. 1. 

Hi* sweet lies* won a more regard 
Vntn hi* place, than all the boist'nms mood* 

That ignorant greatness )irnetiselh. B. Jonson. 

God, into the hand* of their deliverer, 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 

The brute and tioMrnai* funs* «»f violent men. 

Milton, Samson Agonistcs, 1 270.* 

As when loud winds a woll-growti oak would rend 
Vp hy the roots, this way and tlml they lN‘tid 
Rim ns'ling trunk, and with a boist'nms sound 
Scatter hi* leases, and strew them on the ground. 

Waller. 

Still must I hog thee not to nanitvScmprohiua: 
Lucia, 1 like not That loud boisterous man. 

Addison, Cato. 

Boisterously, adv. In a boisterous manner; 
violently ; tumultuously. 

A sceptre snatch'd with an unruly hand, 

Must bean boisterously maintain'd as gain'd. 

Shakes /tear, King John, iii. 4. 

Those are all remain* of tlie universal deluge, when 
the water of tho ocean, 1 icing boisterously turned 
out upon the earth, bore along with it all moveable 
bodies.— Woodward. 

Allot her faruity of the intellect come* boisterously 
in, and wakes mn from so plrasing a dream.— Swift. 

Boistorousness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Boisterous; tumultuousness; turbulence. 

The boisterousness of evil rnrirupisecnci*.— Dr. II. 
More, t'oiijecturn Cahalistica, p. 55. 

The boisterous mss of men eluted by recent autho- 
rity. Joh mum. Life of Prior. 

The credit of hi* sister, the count ensure and ex- 
ample of his prince, the boisterousness of the time, 
nothing softened, nothing roughened, the miml of 
this amiable lord— Wuljtole, Royal and Suble Au- 
thor*, Lortl Rivers. 

Bllary. adj. [from Bole «= earth.] Par- 
taking of the nature of ail earthy bole. 
Barr. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone, with a 
few magnetic lines, but chiefly consisting of a 
bnlary and clammy substance. — Sir T. lirawnf. 
Vulgar Errours. 

Bold. adj. [A.S. bfdd.] 

1. Daring; brave; stout; courageous; mng- 
nnuimous; fearless; intrepid; confident; 
not scrupulous; not timorous. 

The wicked flee when no man pursue! h ; but tha 
right<H.)ii* are bold a* a Um.— Proverbs, xxvlii. 1. 

Wu wcn» bold in our (lod to speak unto you tho 
gfcqxd of Gixl with much contention.— 1 Thrssnla- 
nians, ii. 2. 

I have seen the councils of a noble country grow 
bold, or t imorous, according lo the lit* of his good 
or ill hraltli that managed them.— Sir W. Temple. 

I can 1 m* bold to say, that this age is adorned with 
some men of that judgment, that they could open 
new ami undiscovered way* to knowledge.— Isicke. 

2. Impudent; rude. 

In thy ]H»fterity he will lie an thyself, and will be 
hold over thy servants. If thou Imj brought low, he 
will Ik* against thee. Ecrhsiasticus, vi. 1 1. 

3. Executed with spirit, and without mean 
caution. 

These, nervous, bold ; those, languid and rein is*. 

Lord Roscommon. 

Tho cathedral church la a very bold work, and a 
master-piece of Gothick architecture. -Addison, 
Trawls in Italy. 

4. Licentious ; showing great liberty of fic- 
tion or expression. 

Tho figures arc boUl even to temerity.— Cowley. 

Which no bold talra of gods or monsters swell, 

But human passions, *ueh a* with us dwell. 

Walin’. 

5. Standing out to the view; in decided 
relief ; striking to the eye. 

In Art. 

CaUchreaei and hyperboles are to bo used judi- 
ciously, and placed 111 jk> etry, as hclghtniug* and 
shadows in painting, to make the figure bolder, and 
cauio it to stand off to sight.— Hryms, 
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' In Nature. Abrupt ; precipitous. 

' Her dominions linve bold araraiblo coasts.— 
I/O Will. 

Make bald. Make free ; take freedom ; ven- 
ture. 

I lm vo made hold, I aim. 

To send in to your wifi: : my suit to lioi 
Is, thill shu will to virtuous DiVMlrinoua 
Trocure me some rnress, Slwkespear, Othello, ill. 1, 
Making so hold, 

My fears fowl tin* iiinuncrs, to unseal 

Tm.'ir grand n mu mission. Id., Hamkt . v. 2. 

Ami were y* us good ns George a Green, 

1 slwll at nke hold to turn ng-ii, Butler, Jhutibra s. 

I liurst not m uke thus bold with Ovid, lent some 
ftiturc Milhourii should arise.— Dryden. 

Some iiu.'ii have tlu> fortune to Is* esteemed wits, 
only for making hold to scotf at these things, which 
this greatest part of mankind iwurciiMv— jf rch- 
bishop Tdlotson. 

Bold. i\ a. Embolden. Obsolete. 

Tallaa hold* the Greeks, 

A. Iltdl, Translation of Iliad, iv. : 1581. 

' Bolden, r. a. Make bold. Obsolete ; fcujior- 
seded by Embolden. 

Quick inveutora. and fnir ready speakers, lieing 
bofdcned with their present uhililies, to say more, 
and perchance better too at the sudden, for that 
present, than any other can do, use less help of dili- 
gence and sfudy. — Asrham, , Schoolmaster. 

I am much too vent’rous, 
lit tempting of your patience; but am balden'd 
Under your promis'd pardon, 

Nluikespcar, Henry VIII. 1. 2. 
Boldfoce. s. .Impudent saucy |>crxon. 

How, now, holitfitre ! erics an old trot: sirrah, we 
eat our own liens. I'd have you know ; what you eat, 
you steal— Sir R. L' Estrange. 

If 1 have Urn a saucebox, nuil a hold-face, ntid a 
port, nud a creature, ns ho calls me, have 1 not 
renson \—Ru hardson , Pamela, let. 10. 

a6ldfaced. adj. Impudent. 

J have seen those silliest of creatures ; mid wing 
llieir nuv works. 1 have seen enough to confide nil 
the hohffaecd al heists of this ago.— Bishop II ram - 
hall. Against Ilohhrs. 

Baldly, adv. In a bold manner; with 
courage ; with spirit. 

Thus we may boldly speak, Vicing strengthened 
wilh the exam pie of so reverend a prelate. Hooker. 
Ecclesiastical Polity, v. § lt». 

I siN-ak to subjects, and a subject speaks, 

Slirr d up by heaven, thus boldly Tor liis kimr. 

Shake spear, Richard II. iv. 1. 

Hold cess, s 

I. Courage; spirit; daringness ; freedom; 
confidence ; assurance ; impudence. 

Her horse she rid so, as might show a fearful bold- 
ness, during to do that wliieh sho know not how to 
do— Sir P. Sidney. 

Great is my boldness of speech toward you ; great 
is my glorying in you. 2 Corinthians, vii. t. 

Our fear excludelh not that baldness which bc- 
cpmctli saints.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 
§47. 

That moderation which useth to suppress boldness. 
and to make tliein conquer tiiat suffer.— 
Dedication. 

Wonderful is the ease of boldness in civil business. 
What lirst? Boldness. What second and third? 
Hold ness. And yet boldness is a child of ignorance 
and lavscness, far iuferiour to other parts. Bacon. 

Boldness is the power to sjRsik or do what we 
intend, before others, without fear or disorder.— 
Locke. 

‘2. Exemption from caution and scrupulous 
nicety. 

The boldness of the figure in to Ik 1 bidden some- 
times by the address of tne ]xx*t, that they may 
work their effect u|k>ii the mind .—Dryden. 

Bole. a. [see Doll.] Body, or trunk, of a 
tree. 

All fell upon Mm bigh-hair'd oaks, and down their 
curled brows 

Fell bustling to the earth: and up went all th (tholes 
and Imuitlis. Chapman, Homer's Iliad. 

Hut when the smoother hole from knots is free. 

We make u deep incision in the tree. Dryden. 

View well this tree, the uucen of all the grove; 
How vast her hole, how wide lier arms are spread ; 
How high Above t lie rest she shoots her head ! Id. 
And hero she came, and round mo play’d, 

And Nan ir to me the wholo 
Of those three stanzas that you made 

About my ' giant boh.' Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

Bole. a. [from /lw\oc = clod, or lump, of 
earth.] See extracts. 

Boh, In Mineralogy, appears to ho a fine clay 
coloured by oxido of iron. There are several varieties 
of this substance which are now used as pigments : 
one of time, the Lemnian earth or tarn sigillala, 
has also ten used as a medicine by tbs inatcru 

^ O/ll 1 
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nations, from very romolo nntiquitv The terra 
slenn so frequently used in painting bei mgs to tlii 
species of mineral.— Encyclopedia Mi iropalitam. 

Boh Armvniaek is an astringent earth, wliieh takes 
its name from Armenia, the country from which wo 
have it .Woodward. 

Bolero, s. [Spanish.] Kind of Spuuish 
dance. 

O say, shall dull Roraaikato heavy round, 
Fniulaiigo’s wriggle, or bolero's bound 
Can Egypt's Almas tautalising group-- 
(Columbia's ca|N>n>ra to the warlike wlmop— 

(ton aught from cold Kamseiiutka to (tope Horn 
Witli waltz compare, or after waltz bo bonio? 

Byron , The Waltz. 

Boll. 8. [Lnt. holla.] Measure so called.' 

Of good luirley put eight boles, the* is, about six 
English quarters, in a stone trough.— Mortimer. 

Billed. part. adj. [I give the following 
details as to the history of this svord. 

1. There is the Anglo-Saxon verb belyan, 
of which the ordinary participle ixgc-bolgui. 
The preterite, however, is bealh ; a form 
which makes the softening down of the ;/, 
in some such hypothetical participle us 
yeheulhen, probable. 

•2. The meaning of the Anglo-Saxon is 
l>v angry ; the notion of nnycr and swelling 
being closely allied. 

In the early English writers wc find, 
amongst ollicrs, the following forms. 

a. First and most important the parti- 
ciple in ’H ; form for form the same as 
swollen, and the same in sense. 

‘ His body wns to -bo/lru from wmththnt lie lioot 
his lips.’ i Liinglmidc, Vision of Tiers Plowman.) 
The g(rt it scyilo Rode, 1m stillc! 

Who Imtli Icml lice all this wile? 

That give. si me these wonics grille. 

That bet there boll, it iim a bite.’ 

(\\\ M:i|m‘s, UelKiti; of the llodv and 
tin! Soul, app. p. ftU. W rigid .) 

* film hen bol a nn with pride/ (Wycliffe, 1 Go-, 
rinlliiaiiN, ch. v. Itii'li.) 

* Prawn at a cart os lie of Into lnd be, 

Distal ned with bloody dust, whocs feet were 
bmelnc 

With Ihcslreighl conics u hcrwitli they him haled/ 
(Surrey, /Kucis, b. li. Rich.) 

‘ Hero one mull's hand li*:ui'd mi nnolhcr's head 
Here one, being throng'd, hears hack, all twin mol 
n'd.’ (Sliakcsponr, Rape of Luorece.) 

b. The derived neuter verb bolnen - 
swell. 

' And thus I live loveless like a lutlien dog 
Tiiat all my body bolneth for bitter of my gnll.' 

( Lauglaude, Vision of Tiers Plowman.) 

c. The derived substantive bulniny , bol- 
nuny , bolnyng. 

* l^st pera'ucnlure, stryuvngis, enuyes, sturdc- 
iiokxch, dinscneioinies, and detratriouns, iiriuy 
speelies of disi'ortl, bolnyngis hi pride, dcliatc* 
ben among glien/ (Wycliffe, Galatians, xii. Rich.) 

d. Lastly comes the familiar quotation 
from the Old Testament concerning the 
flax : 

* And the (lax and tho barley was smitten : for 
the barley won in tho ear, and tho llax was boiled.' 
(Exodus, ix. 21.) 

The Scotch gives us a similar series of 
forms ; concerning which it must be re- 
marked that it is only the oldest (those 
from llcnryson, a writer of the fifteenth 
century) which furnish the analogues of 
the earlier English ones, i.c. the ones 
without -d. 

' Aleete is 1 he holnyng of the lierl ; 

Megiera is the wikked word oiitwcrt; 
Thi-uplmiii: is o|>cratioun 
That makctli final execution 
Ofdedly syn/ (Henryson.) 

Of the later ones, too, it is ortly the oldest 
that give us the /, the. sound of that letter 
being softened down into au . 

' The wyndis welteria tho so continually; 

The hugo wallis boldynnys nimuu loft/ 

(Gawino Douglas, Trniisl. of ^neid.) 

‘ For joy tho hirdes with boulden throats 
Agams his visage shein, 

Takes up thoir kindlia music notes 
In woods and gardens groin/ (Hume,) 

* Anil will and willsoni was she, and her breast 
With woe was botoden and just liko to hirst/ 

(Ross.) 

AU from Jamieson. 


POLL 

Putting all this together the conclusion 
I have come to is : 

I. That a word so common in the old 
English is not likely to have been wholly 
wanting in the Anglo-Saxon; tho word 
being assumed to be English. It was as- 
suredly not Anglo-Norman ; nor was it, 
apparently, introduced from either Ger- 
many or Scandinavia. On its connection 
with the Latin bulla a remark will -soon 
be nmde. 

‘J. That its Anglo-Saxon original was 

halgan . 

a. That the sense of this word in the 
classical Anglo-Saxon (where, as has lieen 
stated it meant be angry) was secondary ; 
instances of its meaning simply swell being 
wunting, unknown to tho present writer, 
or current in Borne dialect other than that 
of the classirul Anglo-Saxon. 

4. That out of some such participle us 
yehtulhen we have got the Old English 
boln ; just as we have got swain, from 
swollen, swoll , swell. 

I now submit that it is possible that, the 
n being lost (ns in broke, for broken, and, 
occasionally, swoll for swoln, or swollen ), 
the remainder boll - took the guise of u 
radical verb. 

Such is one view. But it is more likely 
that a verb was deduced from the nonn 
Boll, and that the participial adjective 
was evolved. 

lienee bulled -■= with a boll ; a word which 
takes the guise of a participle, not liecause 
there is such a verb as Boll (wliieh, if it 
occurred in a late writer, I should treat as 
a secondary form from bolted), hut simply 
because its form is participial. Upon this, 
however, more is to be found in the Pre- 
liminary Remarks, 

Nevertheless the etymological necessity 
fora form like hull, a form wliieh stuuds to 
boln us swell stands to swuln, mu|t be re- 
cognized. That swell gives, as participles, 
both swelled and swollen is true; but tin; 
analogue to swelled would be belled. Neither 
is there the other analogue, from swell, to 
bol ; there being, at present, no known in- 
stance of xwol. The nearest is the German 
yesc/iwulst , with which compare Bolster. 

Of Boll, the substantive, recent exam- 
pies, doubtless, exist. In Old English, how- 
ex er, it is generally used as the second 
element in a compound. Its commonest 
complement is throat. In a vocnbidary 

I mblished by Mr. Wright, and referred by 
iim to the eleventh century, we find k Gur- 
yulio, |>rot -bulla.' Again, 

' And by thi* throat-hollo he caught Alrm.' 

(Chaucer, Wwljr.) 

' A captain- which with a leaden sword would 
cut his own throt-bolle.' (Hall iri Richardson, 
AVcdg.) 

' After that one of them toke his brother from 
under Ihe hcdHtode.nnd liylde his face ilownetoum 
gruunde with liis one hnude, and with the other 
liandc cut liis tliroto hollo a souder with adojopr. 
(Kartell, 1*11*111110 of tho l’ooplo, Edward V.. p. 
202. Dibdin.) 

The larynx, or Adum's apple, rather than 
the windpipe, is here mcaut. 

For Cromboll, see that word. 

Bole -trunk of a tree is probably the 
the same word. Trunks, however, of trees 
are characterized by being straight or ta- 
pering, rather than swelling. They swell, 
however, as they rise out of the ground, 
and they swell where they give off the 
branches. Thirdly, their roots, by dis- 
placing the earth in which they stand, throw 
up a swelling round their standing-plft<& 



BOLS 

On the principle of the part standing for 
the whole, any one of these facts may give 
us a reason why hole = trunk. 

If so, the better spelling would be Boll: 
the final -e suggesting either that the word 
was an Anglo-Saxon dissyllable, which it 
was not ; or an Anglo-Norman one, which, 
also, it was not. To siiell it without the a 
would only be to return to the old ortho- 
graphy. As it is, nothing is gained, even 
on the score of convenience. If the e final 
distinguishes hole - trunk from boll head 
of flax, it ussimilutes it to n much more 
different word holc = earth. 

The word is probably obsolete, being 
displaced by trunk . As a provincialism it 
may be current : but, as employed by re- 
cent writers, it is used rhetorically; i. e. 
cither as an archaism, or as a rare form. 

Mr. Wedgwood connects bole - trunk of 
tree and boll - head of flax, making them 
words of the same origin with Boil, Bub- 
ble, and the Latin Bulla. 

There is nothing in this incompatible 
with the view just exhibited. The real dif- 
fereiicc lies in the fact of Mr. Wedgwood's 
being the ultimute, the one submitted to 
the reader the immediate, origin of the 
word. Bo I ster he connects somewhat less 
closely than I do. 

Boiled is sometimes applied to barley; but 
not, I believe, to oats or wheat. Yet the 
barley is not boiled like the flax. Hence, 
the word may simply mean strong, or well- 
grown. Two facts may suggest this ap- 
plication to that particular kind of corn. 

1. The measuring of barley by the boll. 

‘2. The name bigg applied to the same 
kind of grain. 

Probably, the word is used without any 
clear notion ns to whether Bold Lot. 
aurlur , or Boiled - Lilt, capital its, lie meant. 

Belly is probably connected with this 
root. «At any rate the similar relation of 
swallow - throat (perhaps originally the 
larynx) to sur/l deserves consideration. 

Bolt in both its senses may also have a 
similar connect inn. This, however, assumes 
that tlie conception of the resistance which 
accompanies protrusion, and which in so 
doing would cause a swelling where the 
parts before gave way to the object behind, | 
lies at the bottom of the word. The im- 
mediate origin of the two terinsis different; 
nor is this anything more than the sug- 
gestion of a link which would connect a 
large family of words.] 

( For examples see extracts given above.) 

Bolster, s. [A.S. bolstre.—soc remarks on 

Boll.] 

1. Something laid on the bed to raise and 
Mippoi t the head; commonly a bag tilled 
with down or feathers. 

Ifcrtft .V‘>u think. Stingo, our lnti'lladly could nc- 
coniuimlate tlio gentlemen by th*« llre'-Nide, with 
eliAim nnd a bolster.— Goldsmith, She stoom to con- 
quer, i, a. ' 

Berlin ps wuno cold bank is her bolshr now, 
yr gainst lire rugged Imrk of Home brand elm 
ItcaiiH her uupilluw’d head, fraught with wul fears. 

. Milton, Com us, 3L!1. 

"nil Khali lie a bolster for thy head ; 
l ll retell clean Htraw to rnako a soldier's lied. Gay. 

2. Pad. 

Dp goes her hand, and off she slips 
. Tho holsters that supply her hipB. Swift. 

3* Compress for wounds. Obsolete . 

The Imndage la tho girt, which hath a bolster in 
IFiipw Rm * ***° 0UL ^ tacked lirnily together.— 

•Stater, o. a. 

^ ea< * with a bolster ; support; 
hold up \ maintain : (often in a bad sense ; 
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implying fictitious or improper} rather than 
real or legitimate, support). 

Wf ™®y in»d* wiser hy the public persussionH 
grafted in men s minds, ho they be used to further 
the truth, not to bolster errour.— Hooker, Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, ill. § 4. 

It was the way of many to bolster up their crazy, 
doting consciences with confidences.- South. 

2. Hold the sides of a wound together with a 
compress. 

The practico of bolstering the chocks forward, 
docs little »ervico to tho wound, and is very uneasy 
to the patient,— Sharp. 

Blistered, part. adj. Swelled out. 

Three j»ir of stays bolstered below tho left shoul- 
der.— Tatltr, no. 243. 

s6lsterer. s. Supporter; maintaincr. 

Tliat whicli is commonly rc|Mirt<!d of great rob- 
iH'rifss, may fitly serve to satisfy tho balsterers of 
such lewdm-HH .— Bishop J latter oft, Dangerous Post- 
turns, iv. 12. 

B^lsterinv. verbal abs. Prop ; support. 

Crooked and unequal InmIIch. are made to meet, 
without a miracle, hy Nome iron bodies, or some be- 
nign bolstering*. —Jeremy Taylor, Artificial Hand- 
someness, n. (Ml. 

liOt tile lawyer forliear to Bet his tongue to sale for 
the bolstering out of unjust miM's.—Jltikneill. 

He let tho passion or tho sentiment do its own 
work without prop or bolstering. —Lamb, Essays of 
Elia, On some of the obi A ctors. 

Bolt. s. [from Dutch, baud — though this 
word, on the strength of its difference of 
meaning and its immediate derivation, is 
separated from Bolt = sift, the ultimute 
origin of the two mny be the same. In 
Latin we have botli cata pultu as the name 
of an engine for projectiles, and pultare* 
bolt, sift. See, also, notice under Boiled.] 
1. Arrow ; dart shot from a crossbow. 

Yet mark'd I where tho bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower; 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound. 
Shakcsjfpar, Miilsummcr-Night's Dream, ii. 2. 
Thu blunted boll against tho nymph he drest ; 

But, with tho sharp, transfix'd Apollo's breast. 

Popular belief said that Sir Walter Tirrl, aiming 
at a deer with a bolt given him by the king himself, 
hwl struck nu oak ; the nrrow had glanced back nnd 
killed William. — C. ll, Pearson, The early and 
mi xfle Agt s of Englantl. ch. xxv. 

Bis decision haying been already given, onco for 
nil, with a resolution not to reconsider it, or to be 
«|M*n to eonvietion from any fresh arguments, his 
re-deelaral ions of it am no more to lie reckoned 
r»-peaUMl uc Is of judgment, than new impressions 
from a stereotype plate are to he regarded as new 
nlilioiis. In short, fu-rording to tho proverbial 
phrase. * II is holt is shot.' E. IFbatety, Elements of 
Jlla turir. 

Bolt upright. Upright as an arrow. 

Brush i mm, unlive or from the mine, consistolh of 
long stria*, alsiut the thiekness of a small knitting 
needle, bolt upright, like the bristles of a stiff brush. 

— time. 

As 1 stood bolt upright upon ono end, one of tho 
lathi's hurst out.- Addison. 

Latimer had nothing to give. He throw off his 
cloak, stood fjolt upright in his shroud, iiutl the 
friends took their places nil either side the stake.— 

F routlc. History of England, ell. xixiii. 

•2. Lightning; thunderbolt. 

King’d with the flames, and with the Mts trails- 
liv’d. 

With native earth your blood the monsters mix’d. 

Drydm. 

As the boll hursts on high 
From the black cloud that bound it, 

Flashed the soul of that eye 
From the long lashes round it. 

Jlyron, Bride of Ahytlos, 

:1. Bar of a door ; bar of a tnqxloor. ; 

Tis not in thee, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in. 

Shake spear, King Tsar. il. 4. 
After reading this short, pithy imragraph. 1 flit 
that sort of gratitude to the writer, which a culprit 
may be supposed to feel for an executioner who puts 
him s[ieislily out of pain; there was no tedious • 
prongs of strangulation in this— no roasting before 
a slow lire— the bolt was drawn and the spine of my 
vanity broken without any lingering preparation.-- 
Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vol. i. on. iii. 

4. In Naval Architecture, fckxt extract. 

Jlvlls, in naval architecture, am cylindrical pieces 
of copper or Iron, printed at ono end but plain at 
the other, for the convenience or driving. Those 
bolts vary in length from two feet and under to 
fifteen foot, and in diameter from three quarters to 
five quarters of an inch or more j they receive par- 
ticular denominations from the parts of the vessel In 
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which they are driven. Tho total weight uf rapner 
bolts in an ttnghsli Meventy.foiir.guu ship is rail- 
mated at about thirty tons, and «>r iron bolts for tho 
upiier works at not bws than forty tons— Eneyclu- 
paiha Mi tropol dana, in voe. 

5. Iron to fasten tho logs of a prisoner. 

Away with him to prison ; ln,v bolts enough upon 
him.— Shakespiar, Mniuu re for Measure, v. 1. 

0. Sudden spring. 

The dog redoubled hw exertions, nnd the extra 
weight of Balletic being m»w removed, lie was nt last 
able to withdraw his apiwndage, and probably feel, 
ing that there was now no chance of a quiet night’s 
rj-st in his present quarters, he made a tuAt out of 
the rcKMii down tho stairs, and into tho struct.— 
Harryat, Snarleyyow, vol. i. ch. xi. 

Bolt. v. a. 

1. Shut, or fasten, with ft bolt. 

Then ho railed his servant that ministered unto 
him, and said, l'ut now this womsn out from me, 
and ball tho door alter her.— 2 Samuel, xiii. 17. 

2. Blurt out, or throw out precipituntly. 

1 halo when vice ran bolt her argiuneutR. 

And virtuu has no tongue to chock her pride. ' 

Milton, Comm, 700. 

a. Fastrn (as a bolt or pin) ; piu ; keep to- 
gether. 

, 'f hat 1 could reach the axle when* the pins are, 

« Inch bolt this frjiiiic, that 1 might pull them out. 

4. Fetter; shueUle. 

To do that thing tlml ends all other dmls, 

Which shackles accidents, ami bolts up change. 

Shakes luuir, Antony and Cl enjuitra, ii. 2. 

5. Swallow at a gulp. Sec Boiled. 

Snarleyyow’s appetite had l >een very- much sharp- 
ponwl by his morning's walk ; it rose with the smell 
of the herring, so lit* r so on his hind legs, snapped 
the herring out of SmaillMmes’ hand, bolted forward 
by the hio gangway, and would n«k»ii have hotted tho 
herring, had not SiiinlllH>m > s bolted after him nnd 
overtaken him just ns he lind laid it down on the 
doek, preparatory to commencing his meal .— Man 
ryat, Smrleyyow, vol. i. eh. i. 

Bolt. v. n. 

I. Spring out with speed and suddenness; 
sturt out with the quickness of ail arrow. 

Morey, a fiiir virgin and lovely; her garment s 
green and orient ; :i crown of gold upon her head ; 
tlu? tears of compassion bulling at her eves; pitvaml 
ruth sitting in her fare. - - Dr. ./. IV nib , Su-mon, 
p. 72: 1(115. 

This Buck seems lmt a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a nnreed colt, 

And oft out of a hush doth bolt. 

Of pur|k>sc to deceive us. .Drayton, Xymphidia. 
They envied a furl, nod from thence they MAW 
like leasts of the forest, soincl hues into tin* forest, 
someti nos into 1 lie woods ami fasluc; .«!*, and some- 
times Imrk to t heir den. Paeon. 

Am the house was all in a flume, out balls a moiw 
from the ruins, to save herself .— Sir if. I/Eslraiiyi . 

I lutvo reflected on those men who, from lime to 
time, have shot themselves into tho world, llmve 
seen ninny successions of them; some bolting out 
upon the stage willi vast applause, and utlicrs hissed 
oil", — Dry ilon. 

The birds to foreign scats repair’d, 

And beasts that bolt id out and saw the forest bar’d. 

Id. 

Used colloquially , and almost as a slang 
term, with special reference to flying from 
either justice or the pursuit of some of- 
fended party. 

’ I suppose,’ said T, * that Daly has got into sorao 
infernal serais*, and has been forced to bolt .’ — 
Tfuvdorc Hook, Gilbert Gunny, vol. ii. eh. iii. 

* Positively Htum|>cd,’ said Daly ; ‘ don't s|M*ak loud. 

I thought or course you had heard of it. Bliukiiisop 
lias bolted.' ■ Ibid. vol. iii. eh. ii. 

‘ And what shall you do then V 1 Dolt:— Dickens, 
Martin Chuzzlvmt, 

2. Start, falsely, or swerve, in a rare. 

AH his career, since Ids arrival in Knglnnd. flitted 
across his mind. Doncaster, dear Doncaster, whom 
he had Unit s«*en her, teemed only wiLh delightful 
reminiscences to a nian whose favourite liud halted. 

— Disraeli the younger. The young Duke, b. i. ch. 
xvii. 

Bolt. v. a. [from L.Lat. pulto.—i hough this 
word, on the strength of its difference of 
meaning and its immediate derivation, is 
separated from the one which precedes, the 
ultimate origin of the two may be the same. 
Sec notice under Boiled.] 

1. Sift; separate the parts of anything with 
a sieve. 

He now had boultsd all the flour. 

Spenser, faerie Quee A 
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T mnnot bolt this mnlLi-r to tho bran, 

Ah Bradwardin nird holy Austin can. Bryden. 

2. Examine by sifting ; try out ; lay open. 

It would be well botteit out. whether great refrnc- 
tmiiH may not lie made upon reflections, as upon 
direct beam*. — Huron, 

The judge, or jury, or parties, or tho council, *nr 
attonnes, propounding questions, lieats and bolt* 
out the truth much hater than when tho witness 
delivers only a formal series.— AVr .V. Hole. 

Time ami nature will Ml nut the truth of things, 
through all disguises. "Sir R. L' Estrange. 

3. Purify; purge. 

The fanned snow 

That 's bolted by tho northern blast twice o’er. 

Shakatpear , Winter’s Tale, iv. 3. 

Bolt. 8. [from bolt - sift.] Sieve. 

Where Is* the French petticoats, 

And girdles, and hangers?— llere, i’ tho trunk ? 

And tho bolts of lawn. B. Jonsan, Alchemist. 

alitor, s. Sieve to separate meal from bran 
or busks, finer from coarser parts. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlns : 1 have given them away to 
bakers’ wives, and they have made bolters of them. 
—Shakespear, Henry IV. Part I. iii. 3. 

With a good st mng chopping-knife mince the two 
capons, hones niul all, as small as ordinary mince 
meat; put /hern into a large neat bolter.— Bacon, 
Natural awl Experimental History. 

When superciliously lie Nias 
Through coarsest bolter others' gifts. 

Butler, llwlibras. 

allter. s. [?] Kind of net. Local. 

These hakes, and divers others of tho fore cited, 
are taken with threads, and some of them with the 
bolter, which Is a spiller of a bigger site.— Gimp, 
Survey qf Cornwall. 

Bolter, v. a. [This word forms the second 
element in 111 nod-hol ter cd, a term al- 
ready noticed, and which can only be inter- 
preted by allowing it to stand for some 
image allied to those created by such epi- 
thets as blood -besmeared, blood-sized { in the 
sense of stiffened) , or the like. As a com- 
pound of boltered, thut word retaining its 
natural meaning, it is impossible. The only 
thing that can be snid to be blood-boltere.il, 
i.e. sifted nr refined through blood, is a very 
different object from the murdered Banquo. , 
Sugar, refined by bullock’s blood may, j 
lieriiaps, be said to be blood-bolter ed ; few 1 
things else. 

This statement may be tried by the ob- 
vious test of putting some word which will 
give an unequivocal and undoubted mean- 
ing in the place of each element. For 
Mood, write some prefix, which followed by 
bolter ’, will give a sense e.g. cloth, baize. 
C/oM-boltered, or &<z?>c- boltered, means 
boltercd through cloth or baize ; cloth or 
baize heing the Iwltcr. Ca/waM-boltcred = 
boltered through canvass. 

Aguiu, for hollered write sifted (or sif- 
tered), strained (or strainered), or filter- 
ed, and the sense is sifted (or sifitered), 
strained (or struinered), or filtered through 
blood. The etymological rule is exactly 
that of the words in question, especially 
sifter and strainer , which stand to sift and 
strain precisely as boulter does to bolt, and 
with meaning closely allied. 

Wnrbnrton, and all Malone’s predeces- 
sor^, had, according to Malone’s note, ex- 
plained the term as meaning thut llanquo 
was covered with blood which had gone 
out from his body as from a sieve ; an ex- 
planation with which he was reasonably 
dissatisfied. 

His researches led him to seek the mean- 
ing among the provincialisms of Shuke- 
spear’s native county; and he gives the 
result in the following words. ‘ I ordered,' 
says my informant, ‘a harness-collar to 
be made- with a linen lining, but blacked, 
to give the appearance of leather. The 
aaddler made the lining as he was di- 
856 
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reeled, hut did not black it, saying it would 
bolter the horse, lleing uskiui what he 
meant by bolter, he replied, dirty, besmear ; 
and that it was a common word in his 
country. This conversation passed within 
eight miles of Stratford on Avon.’ 

Steovcns adopting this view confirms it. 
lie gives the name of his authority, a Mr. 
Homer. He adds that the hair mat tin! 
with the blood of a broken head was said 
to l>e buttered ; also, that the pronunciation 
of the word wus haltered. 

Unfortunately this is n pronunciation 
addressed to the eye only. How are we to 
know whether the a was sounded ns in 


makes him write. The word is sonorous, 
and conveys an image which,' thdugh no 
two Headers exuctly agree ns to what it is, 
is still, when realized according to the 
reader’s view, n definite image. What 
Shakespcar really meant is an insoluble 
point of biography. 

An object matted , clogged , sized, or 
stiffened with blood was visible to the poet’s 
eye. The provincialism was, probably, in 
his mind ; but so was the word 6ou//«r with 
its ordinary meaning. 

All that a lexicographer can say is that 
the word is not a grammatical derivative 
from bolt or bolter . 


malt, or as in callous ? The orthography 
of the literary language is in favour of the 
former sound; but here we deal with a 
provincialism. The sound may huve been 
that of the a in callous ; for we must re- 
memher that, if it were such, then? is no 
other way of saying so than in the neces- 
sarily ambiguous words of our commenta- 
tor. 

Lastly, he gives the following extract 
from the famous translator Philemon 
Holland; to which he might have added 
that though Fuller, our authority, especially 
states that he could not give his birthplace, 
he ns esj»ecially declares that he practised 
as a physician in Coventry. 

' Moreover. Arabia doth glory even yet In their 
lndanum . .The gnnls, they say, use to eroji the 
sprouts and spritrs of this plant which beared) 
miutieke, widen Itciug ho Hill of this odoriferous 
and sweet liquor, that they smell nwiin. and doth 
drop and dentil the snid moisture, whieli tho 
shrewd and unhappy beast enteheth among tho 
shag lrinur hnirrs of his beard. Now, by mtsnn tlmt 
dust gcttKh among. it /ml tenth [glomcmri in 
oriff .] nud dultereth into knots and bnlls, mid 
ho is eoneoeted into a certain substance in the 
siinnc.' (Pliny, Natural History, b. zii. ch. xvii. 
p. 3T»: ed. 1635.) 

Now, I submit that till this is not so much 
explaining blood -boltered sts giving rest- 
sons for considering the word to have been 
blood-haltered. The text, however, stood 
and stands ; and though the explanations 
founded on the word bolter tire objected to, 
the question whether that word is not ill flu.* 
bottom of the compound is neither expressly 
asserted nor expressly denied. It is clear, 
however, that the more we explain the 
Shakespearian boltered by the Warwick- 
shire haltered, the less we connect it with 
bolt in the? sense given to it by the miller. 

We now come to a writer who has noticed 
the term within the last twelve months. 
Mr. Wise, in his work on Stratford on 
Avon, gives in an appendix a list of Sluike- 
jjearian words, provincial in Warwickshire. 
In this list neither boulter nor baiter occurs. 
In the body of the work, however, he notices 
halter , the term in question. He quotes it 
as a Northamptonshire word given by Miss 
Baker, in her Glossary of Northampton- 
shire words, to Warwickshire; stating that 
it applies to snow balling in horses’ feet. 
This suggests a new etymon, and in my 
mind the true one. What may be the case 
in other districts, and with other words, I 
know not ; but in Lincolnshire, and doubt- 


I conclude with a remark on the spelling. 
It would he convenient if bolt » sift were 
spelt differently from bolt arrow, &c.; and 
it is a fact thut boult is n common wuy of 
spelling it. Still, us it stands, it ii spelt 
phonetically right. 

Again, the oldest spelling was with 'a 
simple u, as may be seen in the following 
gloss from Alexander de Neckhum : 

' K do fnrinc vent la flour, 

bulli*y.clHi 

Par la I Mileage lo pcstour, 

btdlittyy* 

l'cr bolcugcr ont ccvenS 

bni 

La flur, o lo furfre demon).’ 

( Vocabularies p. lilfi. Wright.) 
But the pronunciation in u has long been 
lout 

The word then is left as it is. To recur 
to boult would be to run the risk of having 
the vowel sounded like the ow in howl.] 

(For example nee extract under Blood-bolteml.) 

Boitbead. s. Long straight -necked glass 
vessel for chemical disti Hut ions ; matrass, 
or receiver. 

This spiul aljounils in salt, whirl) may lie separated, 
by putting l lie liqueur into a twtthnid, with u long 
narrow neck.— Jioyte. 

Blltlng. verbal abs. [from bolt ~ sift.] Pro- 
cess, or net, hv which anything is bolted. 

lu the bolt inn and sifting of fourteen \ram of 
power and favour, all that came out could noL \m 
pure meal. A'<> //. Wot ton. 

Blltlnf bouse. s. [from boll - sift.] Place 
where meal is sifted. 

The jade ia retnmed as white and iw powdered, M 
if she hod been at work in a bolting -house. Ihmnu, 
lxlttrs. 

Blltinghutch. s. [from bolt = sift.] Bin or 
tub for the bolted meal. 

That tjolting-hutch of ln-astliness, that swiiln par- 
rel of dropsies. - Shakesptur, llenry IV. Part I. 
ii. 4. * 

This passing flue sophistical louUing-hutch.- 
31 i l ton, Animadversions upon a Defence qf tns 
Humble Remonstrance. 

Blltlngtub. s. [from fo/f =*sift.] Tub to 
sift meal in. 

The larders lmve been searrhM, 

Tho bake-houses and Urthnu-tub, the ovens. 

B. Jonsan, Mognetick Lady. 

Bllii*. s. [Gr. /h5\oc = lump.] Form of me- 
dicine, in which tho ingredients arc made 
up into a soft mass, larger than a pill, to 
be swallowed at once ; electuary. 

Keep their bodies soluiilo tho while by clysters, 
lemiive boluses of riiasia and uiaiinu, with sjrupoi 
violets. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Hy poets we art* well assur’d, 

That love, alas ! join ne’er bo cur’d* 

A emu plicated heap of ills, _ 

i lespismg M ust s and pills. Awyt- 


less elsewhere, it is common to say shatter 
for shallow. 

I believe, then, the Warwickshire word 
to have originated in ball, and to have 
meant bulled, clogged, or matted. 

Whether the text should be altered, and 


tomb. s. [Lilt, bomba.] Obsolete ; super- 
seded hy Boom. 

. Loud noise ; stroke upon a hell. 

An upper chamber being thought weak, WM iruj)- 
]M>rtod by a pillar of iron, of the bigness of on " 
arm in the midst ; which, if you had struck, wuuh 


whether actors should say battered (pro- in tho chamber beneath.— itaw*. 

nounced bawltered), are other questions. I 2. Hollow iron ball, or shell, filled with gun- 

scarcely believe that Shakespear himself powder, and so constructed as to bunt on 

wrote otherwise than as the oonunon text reaching its destination. 
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Tho louil cannon uiiwlvn iron pours, 

And in the slaughtering bomb GimUivus roars. 

Rqtee. 

Bomb. v.n. Sound; omit a noise. Ofookte. 

.Hut tympnnitow (which wo »*h 11 llm drum), 

A wind, bombs in lior belly : must tie unbraced. 

Jl. Jonson, Magiutick htdy. 

Bomb. v. a. Full upon with bomb* ; bom- 
bard. Obsolete. 

Our King Miun tram him at Nnmur, 

Whilst Yilloroy. who ne’er afraid is, 

To Bruxelles marches on secure, 

^ To bomb the monks, and scare the ladies. Prior. 

B^mbafe. *. [Ital. bomhtifjia.] Cotton. Ob- 
solete. 

in those Indies they pawn not for these conies 
that mayo be made .if the frule of cuens. by reason 
of thn great plcntir that they have of the hombugu 
or cotton of the goxsaupiuu trwsi.— A’ c/m*. Martyr, 
1!KI. (Uni MS.) 

Bombard, s. [L. Lat. bniabanla."] Obsolete. 

1. Grout pun ; cniiiioii. 

They planted in divers places twelve areal bont- 
Hunts, wherawitli they threw huge stones into thn 
air, which, falling down into the city, might break 
down the houses.— Knollcs. 

2. barrel, or large vessel, for holding liquor. 

Tlie poor cattle yonder are passing away the time 
with a cheat loaf, and a bombard of broken Ix'er. - 
Ji. Jonson, Masques. 

That swoln pared of dropsies, that huge bombard 
of sack.— HhdkrspKur, l Ivory IV. Part I. ii. k. 

Bombard, v. a. A thick with bombs. 

A medal is struck on t)d» English failing in their 
attempts on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to 
alow up a fort and bombard the town.— Addison. 

The attack did indeed come in ism, when Cm 
while in a statn of profound quiet, was bombarded 
by the. Austrians, ami afterwards given to them as 
a reward by the Kin|H*ror Nicolas -to whom it ilid \ 
not lielong. As if to prove themselves grateful, the ' 
Austrians hombarihsl it again in lhiS. - IMicards, \ 
Polish Captivity, veil. ii. eh. ii. 

Bomb&rdtoal. adj. Bombastic. It are. 

A persecutor of bis enemies, a most |wrfect jewel 
of the hliusisl tn*e, with other mich bombardical i 
titles,— Jlowclt, f.i tiers, § 22. (< Ird MS.) 

Bombardier, s. Engineer whoso employ- ] 
inont it is to shoot bombs. 

The hoiuba itiicr tosses his ball sometimes into the | 
midst of ii city, with a design to till all around him j 
with terrour and roiiibit*>tirni. Tatter. 


Bombardment, s. Attack made upon any { 
city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Henna is not yet secure from A bombardment. 
though it is not so exposed as formerly.— Addison , ' 
T rants in Italy. . 

Bombasin. s. [Fr. bombasin ; Lat. homby- 
I'iiius ■- silken. j Slight silken stuif for' 
mourning : (cotton also was formerly called 
bombasin, us it is still by the French). See 
Bombast. 

The materials Tcf I'cndnn pn|s r| are not rinrsor 
skins, but hombiisiue or cottnu-wno!, coarse, and re- 
quiring much toil to iNTfect. - Sir T. Herbert, 
Relation of some Years' Travels into Africa and 
the f treat Asia, n. 29S. 

The pawnbroker tells me, that -lie has several 
suits of rich brocade, from holies of quality, lately 
pawned with him, to enable them 1 during the pra- < 
s-ut mourning | to buy crapes and Itombaziins. — < 
The Student, ii. 2‘iS. 


Bombast* s. written also corruptly 
bast. [ It ul. homhnyiu- cotton ; (lr. rf«»ut* 

= ruw silk.] Stuff of soft loose texture 
used formerly to swell the garment, and 
thence used to signify bulk or show with- 
out solidity. 

a. In ymeral, mid materially . 

Hera cornea lean Jack, hero cornea lift re-bone. 

How now, my hwi «t ereaturo of bombast t 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part I. ii. 4. 

b. In Rhetoric. Fustian ; big words without 
moaning. 

Not iM'danU’ motley tongue, soldiers’ bombast, 
MdiinlelNuikN 1 drug-tomnie, nor the teriua of law, 
Ara strong enough prejmrutive* to draw 
Me to hear tlila. / 'tonne. Poems, p. 130. 

One (hits while following elegance loo lh*t ; 
Another soars, inllaled with baml*...:. 

Hymn, Hint* from Horace. 

He f lloilonuj was well acquainted with the grant 
yreek writers; mid, though uuahle fully to nnpre- 
ci.Uo their creative genius, admired the mnjesti,* 
» inplicity of their milliner, and hail burned from 
tlu>m to deapiso bombast ami tinsel.— Macaulay, 
assays, Lf* and Writing* if Addison. 
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In the following ‘extract, the word is | 
cither substantive or adjective ; the con- 
struction being equivocal, anti, as such, 
ambiguous. 

Are nil the flights of heroick poetry to In* con- 
cluded bombast , imuntunil, and men 1 uiadnrxs. in*, 
cniise they are not nlbvteil with tbeir excellencies 1 
— Jh'ffdnl. 

Bombast, ndj. High-sounding ; of great 
sound without meaning. Obsolete ; super- 
seded by Bo in hast ic 

He, a* loving his own pride nnd purpose, 

Evades them with a bombast circumstance, 

Horribly slntlM with epit bets uf war. 

Shakes mar, Othello, i. 1. 

Bombast, s. [in German, where bn am . 
tree, and bust -hark, htuwihnst hsis h**en 
treated cntaeUrcsticully as a eonipouud < f 
those two words. It is probable that tin- 
writer of the extract, looked upon this a< 
the deri viition.] Itsiw cotton. 

t ’niton is no 1 i*mh oliscrvuble. The tree is slender 
but strait, a yard high mid like a bnnr. At the 
top it divides itself into several branches, curb of 
which is charged with ninny balls that contain the 
bumbast : the shape t hereof is round ami equal to a 
walnut.-- Mr T. Htrbirt. Relation of some Years' 
Trawls into Africa and the (treat Asia, p. HiM. 

Bomb4ftt.r u, Inflate ; puff iq>. Obsolete. 
Then strives he to bombast his feelile lines 
With far-l’eteb’d phrase, lli shop Halt, Satires, 1. I. 

AUs'it they, no doubt, thought the entertainment 
was noble, we thought never any si rangers w«*m 
bombasfid with sueli a Iriniiipb. Mr I’. Wr(* rt. 
It* lotion of some Years' Trawl* into AJ’iiea and the 
(.treat Asia, p. 1 1;*. 

Bombdsteil. part. ndj. Inflated. Obsotet 
superseded by Bout has tie. 

For liconlinus Morgins, that IrunbasM sopbisler, 
the gout ness of his learning was rather in the 
people's false opinion and ascription, tl.im in lus 
own true pi iitsessi.il i . t'otturby, A(hnnn.tsfi.e, p.lSWl. 

Bomb&fttlc. adj. Of great sound with little 
meaning; ranting. 

Jiombastick phrases, solecisms, absurdities, and a 
thousind monsters of a selmlastiek hnssl, were set 
on foot. Ln'd Shaft est airy. 

The vulvar require a |»e iNpiemnis. but by no means 
a dry and unadorned style; on the contrary, they 
have a taste lather for the umt- florid, tawdry, find 
bombastic: nor are the ornaments uf style by any 
means meessarily inconsistent with perspicuity.— 
It \Y hati! y. Elements oflthitoric. pt. i. ell. i. ?> 2. 

Bombastry. s. Swelling words without 
initeb meaning ; fustian. Obsolete ; super- 
seded by Bombast. 

llonbastry and buffoonery, by lintur* lofty and 
liulit. soar highest of ail. Sir if. Talc of a Tub, 
ini red. 

B^mbcbent. s. See extract. 

Horn brio. d, a kind of eln‘4 formerly in use, filled 
with bombs, or simply vuiipowder: it was placed 
under the ground ami tired by menus of a saiirisse 
fiLsiemsl to one end. Ibis, Cycio/ntdia, in vims*. 

SombilAtion. s. [but. bumhifa -- hum like u 
bee.J Sound; uoi>e; report. Obsolete. 
How to abate the li-.nur, or silence \Whnmbihdinii 
of gnus, a way is said to tie by In ' rax ami Imtler 
mixt in a due pr iporliou, which will almost take olf, 
tlie report, and also l lie force uf Mu- clurgc .- -Sir T. 
llrotv.ic, Vulgar Err airs. 

B6mbing', part. adj. Sounding like a bomb. 

What over-eharinsl pii*ee of uielaiu holy 
Is this, breaks in ln'twis-n my wishes thus, i 

Willi bombing sighs ! II. Jouson, Masgins . . 

B^mbketcb. s, [set* Ketch.] Vessel for] 
firing bombs, formerly kcleli- rigged. ( As j 
bonibvessels are at present, hark- rigged, ] 
the t hi ay rather than the word is ulnadite.) 

Our shijw will Mien attack, their lire being sup- 
ported bv that of the gun ami mortar boats and 
bombkitchis.— Orilfr for the Siege of litbmUar, 
quoted in Sayer's History of tjihraltnr.y. .‘J7 1. 

Bombproof, udj. Cstptiblo ot resisting bomb- 
shells. , 

He reported Mint Hinnarsund could not. indeed, 
Ihi attacked l>y ships; and that lie hint certain mlcl- 
ligeiiee Mini till! of tile Torts wen* fmmb-pmoj 
but Mint it must frill at once if iilliu*k«s I t n the land- 
ward side.-" l unge, Moral History of England. 

Bombproof, s. Place proof against, or ullo 
to resist, bombshells. , 

Tiirniug into this plumage, wc entered a lofty bomb- 
prtmf, vrtticl; was tho ls*ilr«Hmi of the commanding 
olllccr. — IV. Russell, Correspondent of t ha lanes 
fivin America, June 11, tsdl. 
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B(Smbves«el. *. Kind of ship, strongly 

built, to lN*ar tho shock of u mortar. 

Nor could nil ordinary licet, with bomh-rcsseh, 
hope to succeed against a plaei* that has in its ar- 
senal gallics ami men of war. — Addison, Traw ls m 
Italy. 

nr the squadron of gun-brigs only one could get 
into action; tho rest were prevented, by iiatlliu' 
currents, Iretn weathering the casicni end of tlm 
slmal ; mill only two of tho bnuih-rcsstls could reach 
t'.ie.r station on tlie niiddle-grouud, and o|h*ii their 
mortal's on tin* arsenal, tiring over both Heels.— 
Souflit y. Life of St Ison. 

Bon-laoe. (two words rather than a 
compound. Jtnam of llax, and lure. Thu 
Y suggests that the onliiiaryderivsitimi from 
bune, of which llie bobbins are iiimU 1 , though 
not adopted by the Kditor is not contlemnetl. 
If lie lu» wrong, bum: is the better, as well 
as the commoner, s|M*Hing.] Flaxen lace. 

Sin* cuts cambric!, nt a tlinwl, wenves bane-lace, 
nod quilts balls, lleaumvnt and Fletchir, Sioritful 
Huly. 

flic things you follow, and make songs on now, 
sin mill be scut li knit, or bit down to bobbins or 
boiiijacc. -Tatb r. 

Wc di*stroy the symmetry of tho human Hmire, 
and foolishly contrive to call of the eye from great 
and n*al Is-nnties, to ebiklisli gewgaw riluuids and 
bonelace.—Spivtator. 

BonA fide. [ Lat. - in good faith.] llcally; 
truly ; without deceit or fraud. 

When a man performs any action which he be- 
lie* es at tin* lime to Im* just and lawful, lie is said to 
have artist bond fair,- -Oxford Enryeloptcdia. in vis;. 

Is it bt>ud /Idc for your interest or jour honour to 
sacrillcc your domestic tranquillity, amt to live in a 
perpetual disagreement with .vuur* people, merely to 
preserve such a clniu of th ings ns North, Harring- 
ton, Weymouth, I lower, Ellis, Onslow, Uiirhv, Jerry 
Dyson, ninl S.imhv ieli h ftt rs of Junius, let. 5k 

There is a respect for property, inculcated uiul 
protected by the laws, which should never 1«* do- 
iKirled fnmi j and, whatever may have Imh-ii Mu* ng- 
gn smoii.s on tin* part of Mr. \ mi.sly|K*rkcn, or of tho 
dog, t.; ill a tail is a tail, and, whether mangy or not, 
is homi 1‘tde a part of llie living body; ami this ag- 
gression must inevitably come under the head of Mm 
cutting and maiming ai t. - Marryat, Suarlcyyow , 
vol. iii, eh. ii. 

Bona-roba. s. [Ital. huoaa ruba = fine gown.] 
Showy wanton. Obsolete. 

Wo knew win re the bou t-robas were. — Shake- 
sptar, Jhnry IV. Part tf. iii. 2. 

Here comes the lady : 

A lMiiincing bona-roba. ti. Jo, man. Sew Inn. 

Bonair. adj. [Fr. bon air good nir, in the 
sense of mien, not withstanding the sjadl- 
ing uf the examples the form in •ai is 
considered the true one, on the strength of 
its undoubtedly naturalized derivative J)c- 
bonair.J Complaisant; yielding; obe- 
dient. Obsolete. 

I, X. fake tins* N. to my weddisl lioiislmndc, to 
have ami to liolde, fro tbi.s day foruanle, for belter, 
for worn, for richer, for poorer, in Mkcuesse, and bole, 
to In* bo Here and biuum, Ac. Salisbury Manual , 
ful. xxxviii. I* : Him. 

He tel let Ii a tale ..f tlie Patrinreke of CoilKtauti- 
liople. that In* should be bomr and buxom to Mu* 
ltisbop or Korn.*; ami yet at that time when ho 
imagine! h ibis griitnil" was m:id>* tlie eittic of Con- 
slautiuop.e was not huilded.- Idxiup Jncell t ft. 
filter tf an Apnhgyjor the Church of EugtauJ, 
p. 5.‘>s. ( Uicli ) 

Bonasua. s . [Lat. hoansHs ; the account of 
which in Pliny is as follows: * Tradunt 
in Pieonisi feram qu;w Ihuumis voeatur, 
equitmjului, ctetera tauro similem, cornibus 
itn in se (lexis ut non siut utiliii pugua*,’ 
ike. //. i\. viii. Id. The doubling of the 
s is recent ami incorrect. In Nemnieli 
the word is given in both the Kuglish mid 
the French vocabularies, and that with a 
single s. i. e. as hnnasas and btmuse ; and 
the spelling in the Encyclopedia* is tho 
same. 

About forty jears ago an American 
bison, which iliorougbly veritieil the cha- 
racter given below in ilie second extract, 
was brought over to England. Its name 
was placarded on shows and advertized on 
showbills, and was evidently what, would 
now be called u sensation name. It. was err- 
tuinly pronounced n* if spelt with double 
257 
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y, an<l t I believe, was written accordingly. 
It never took root, and is now super- 
seded by either burnt or buffalo. It only 
supplied a nickname for coarse, big, vul- 
gar individuals, as suggested by the next 
entry. At present, it is not the current 
acknowledged name of any animal; and the 
fact of its not being such is the ground- 
work of the observations which follow. 

Few, in eommon language, eall either 
the Kuropeun or the American bison by 
the name of honasus or honussns. Yet it 
would be convenient if it were restored. 
With animals of the size and importance 
of a bovine ruminuiit it would lie useful 
for every sjiecies to have a popular name. 
Now, by confining the word to the Ameri- 
can specit»s in question, bison is left free 
' for some other application ; and the ani- 
mal to which it applies is the all but ex- 
tinct bovine, oxlike, uud hisoulike rumi- 
nant of a single forest in Lithuania. For 
this there is /io generally recoguized Eng- 
lish name * * 

I . The honasus and bison were connected, 
perhaps confounded, by Pliny, just as they 
are now. In Scythia there were few ani- 
mals of this kind, but (iermany produced | 
‘ insignia bourn feroruin genera, jiibntoaAf- 1 
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* of the root being evidently taken for the 
sign of the plural. 

To a word so fraught with grammatical 
dangers bison may fairly, while the ques- 
tion is open, lx* preferred ; especially as by 
so doing we avoid the confusion between 
ft generic and a specific mime, and at the 
same time reinstate an old word, vizun. 

1 think that bison was originally German 


BOND 

Go with me to a notary, dm] me (hero 
Your Mingle bond. 

„ Shakespmr, Merchant qf Venice. 1. 3. 
* wlmt if I no or consent to make you mine? 

My father's promise ties me not to time; 

And bondt without a date, they say, are void: 

Take which you please, it dissolves the 
government and obedience. -Iswke. 

hi bond. In a bonding wureliouse. Sec 
Bonding. 


we bo 


dictionary, 

llut, word for word, zubr is zebra , a re- ( 
mark which, though not belonging to a! 
dictionary, is, to such naturalists as use; 
the all-importaut instrument of etymology ' 
in determining the original countries of 
widely diffused animals, sufficiently sug- ■ 
gestive to be excused. 1 add that in Africa, 
the probable eradle of most of our domes- ! 
ticated animals, the horse, in one language 
at. least, that of Abyssinia, i* ferns, fc.ru zzc, 
an d feral the German jfenle and English 
(slang) prod : also that mule is bnt/tjnloo - 
buffalo, word for word, though not animal , 
for animal.] i 

tioiitnt, exeellentique et vi et velocitate urns, Animal of the ox family so calk'd. ! 

quibus imperitum vulgus biihalorum [but- * 

hilocs] uomen impnnit.* - - //. N. viii. 15. 


a * in ii iv unit i/Muu was wi luuitiuj \iiri ituiii ^ . «• g , .. ■ 

rather than Latin mid nlsn Gerimin a ° n<1, fl 7* Captive ; in a servile state. 

i ,i .’ *, * ir 1 W lictW wo Ins Jews or Gentiles, whether \ 

rather than Slavonic, partly oil account of bond or Corinthian*, ill. is. 

the fuller form in - nt , or -nd, and partly Bondage, s. 

Itecuusc the Slavonic is subr or zubr. The 1. Captivity ; imprisonment ; state of re 

Lithuanic* is not given in any Lithunnici straint. 


The bison is thought liy Gesner to Is; the Imnasus BAnriMr » 
of Aristotle. Rev*. Cyclopedia. in vnee. *■ 

Tin* bison is a lleri’O anil treaelier. ms-looking ani- 
in.il; nntl all those which we have sh*ii exhibited 
under (lie title of hmiassns had a m ist disgusting 
and sinister look.- Xaturalist ‘s Library, /ios amen - 
canus. 


j You only hnvo overthrown me, and in my bondage 

! consists my glory. Sir P. Sidney. 

1 Say, gentle primal, would you not suppose 
i our bondage liappy, to he made a queen ?— 

To be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
Tluui is a slave in Imimo servility. 

ShaktsjH'ar, henry VI. Part /. v. 3. 
Our cage 

We make a choir, ns doth the prison'd bird. 

Anil sing our bondage freely. Id., Cymbeline, lit. 3 
The king, when he design’d yon for my guard, 
Resolv'd he would not make iny bondage hard. 

Drydm 

Obligation ; tie of duty. 

If kIio has a Klrugirle for honour, ahe is in a 
bondage to love ; which gives the story its turn that 
way.- Pojw. 

He must resolve by no means to be enslaved, and 
brought under thu lumdagc of Dimming oaths 
which ought to vanish when they stand in compe- 
tition with eating and drinking, or taking money. - 
Smith. 


The buffalo, then as now, was in the same j 
category. j 

2. That the American honasus is not the ' 

bonasus of Favuiiu need scarcely be re- Bon&ssus. r. n. [see preceding.] Show off; 
marked. Of the two species however, affect the lion ; lionize, in a coarse way. 
supposing them to have been different,! Know all men by these presents (cards andenke) 
it is the European which has the best ! Mr.ai.inin. Bull intend to 1 &«».«««« it at 

..... 1 .... , nmne —Remark, siynett 1). G..on Okufie Fontani- 

clniiil to the name ot bison. 1 Mean, in Mrs. luchlmld’s Pettish Theatre. 

3 . Without iurcslijpitliij' the ilifiVivmi! ' Bonbon. *. [Fr.] Kind of sweetmeat, 
between the Lithuanian animal ami the Lady Kitx-poiupcy called twice a-wcck at frest 

urns, we nmv state that the term bison, in 'Y, lh n , SU, ! ,,I - V ** imnbons, 

;■ ...... 1 , 1 . 1 T mill the l<i*v. Hr. (oroiict bowed 111 adoration. His 

Hs Girilltlll lot 111, wa> applied to both. Grace, chan uni with tlio bonitons of his mint, and 


In an Anglo-Saxon vocabulary we find : 

‘ Crus, wissent .' 

Again, Albert us Magnus (see note to the 
Dolphin editions of Pliny* ) writes: 

‘ Roves, quos Gcriuaiiicc viscnl vts-amux.' 

Professor Owen, too, in his History of the 
Fossil Vertehrata, quotes tvizzent, from 
the Nibelungenlicd, as the name of one 
of the wild animals killed in the parts 
about. Xautoni 011 the Lower Rhine by the 
hero of the poem. 

4. The word was probably German be- 
fore it was Latin ; the German form being 
in - nt or -tid, rather than in -on. 


the kisses of his cousins, which were even sweeter 
than tlu* Mipir-pluiiiM, contrasted tics life of early 
excitement with what now appeared the gloom and 
the restraint uf (.Visile Ihicre. Jjisraili the younger, 

The young Duke, b. i. eh. i. 

Bonchtef. s. [s<v Mischief; of which the 
word is tlu' opposite.] Advantage ; good 
fortune. Obsolete. 

If I consent to do nfler your will for banchuf or 
mischief that may befall unto me in Hum life, I were. B&ndmaid or 
wort hy to Is; cursed .—Thorpe, Examination in Pox : , * 

1M>7. U,,VI ‘ 

Bonchrttton. s. [Fr.] Variety of jiear so 
called. 

The winter honehretien is undoubtedly one of the 
very best winter pears,-- I Andie y, Guide to tin 
Orchard and Kitchen-garden. 

[A.S. bond.] 


One who deposits goods in a 
bonding warehouse. See Bonding. 

B6ndfolk. s. Bond men, women, and 
children, collectively. 

And ftirtherover, thcr as tho lftwo snyth Hint 
toinporel goods of bomtfolk ben thu goodcs of hir 
lord— Chaucer, The JUr sum’s Tale. 

Binding* verbal abs. In Commerce. Sec 
extract. 

[The] warehousing or bonding system is a system 
under which certain warehouses are appointed 
under tho charge of the otlhi-rsof the customs, in 
which goods may In; deposited w ithout faring charg. . 
able for duly unlit they arc clmrvd otr for consmnp- 
timi. Notwithstanding the obvious, advanlngcs .if 
tlm wan*limiHing sysLein, however, it is onlv p» r - 
linlly known in foreign conn tries, and in our nmi 
dates no further back Ilian 1803 , prmiomt to winch 
all duties on impr * 


on imported goods had to he cither paid nt 
the moment of their importation, or a bond wax 
required for security for fiiture payment. When 
particular security has been given by the im- 
porter, and they are disposed of so that the original 
bonder is no longer interested in them, the ollicers 
may ailmil fn*sh security hy the new propricte-, 
and cancel the original tl»*ed.— Waterslou, Cyrh- 
imlia of Commerce, Warehousing, 

Bondmalden. s. Wonui 

slave. 


Such an? the reasons for keeping it for a ; f 1 °? s '. v ™ n(L \ . . .. 

Kuro|i«an animal, so fiir <is the nomcnola- [ *■ " lk .’ cor ‘ l * . chlun J 1, K iin, . cnt ' 

- - 1 winch connects any two objects; union; 

connection ; cause of union. 


tu re of the zoologists and current practice 
will allow. Its suggested and possible equi- 
valents tire objectionable. 

Crus is Latin ; and subject to the in- j 
convenience of its plural, whether u ruses 
or wi i, bring for some time uncertain. 

Aurochs, the Gorman name, and one 
which lias a fair chance of Wing natu- 
ralized, has, also, its etymological inconve- 
niences. The iiu is an uncertain combina- 
tion. Those who know German will sound 
it as the ow in howl : those who do not as 
the aw in bawl. The eh, as a German 
pound, is strange to an Englishman. The 
-ocA#« ox ; a fact which, while it suggests 
auroxen us the plural, makes aurochse* u 1 
very awkward form. Lastly, as a matter 
of met, I have already seen instances of 
the use of auroch as a singular form, the 
268 


And anon lii.se ifria wcrni opfiiiMl and tho W 
of liistiingi* was unbounden, and lit; spak rightly, 
- WycfiH'e, St. Mark, vii. S.V 
TIhtl* loll me, anil my nmri, both famnd togollirr; 
Till gnawing with my tivlii my bunds in sunder, 

1 gnui'd my frooiloui. 

.Shnkrsjrur, Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 
Wedding is great Juno's frown ; 

O blissed bond or bounl and fa:d ! 

Id.. As you like it, v. 4 . song. 
Iiovo roots, brotln-rs divide, anil tile bond is 
cnu'.krd bctwciii son mid father. -■/»/.. Ixtir, i.2. 

Li*t any one sriul liis rontfiiiplation to tlm ex- 
tnniiities of the universe, and ms* wliut emifirivable 
hoops, what bond hs ran imagine to hold this mass 
of matter in so close a pressure together. -Locke. 

*2. Writing of obligation to pay a sum or 
licrtbrm tv contract ; obligation ; law by 
I which any man is obliged. 

Unhappy tluit 1 am 1 l cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : 1 love your majesty 
According to uiy bond, no more nor hus. 

Shake spear, King Lear, L 1. 


Good sistiT, wrong me not, nor wrong youisdf. 

To miike a tmudmuid and a slave of me. 

Ehakrsprar, Taming of the Shrew, ii. I . 

For Siuii is a mountain in Arabia, whir., in tin: 
Chaldees' language hath thu name or the boud- 
luaiden Agar, uud fairdenTh upiai thu mountain m 
Sion.— Udull, Galatians, eh. iv. 

Bondman, s. Man slave. 

Amongst the Romans, in making of a bondman 
free, was it not wondered wherefore so gnat u>iu 
siiould i>e Hindi.* ? tliemastiT to present hisslavi* 111 
some court, to take him hy the hand, and not only 
to say, in the hearing of thu ]>uliliek magistral i*. I 
will that this man favuiiio free; hut, after 
solfiuii wonts uttered, to strike him on the elm k. 
to turn him round, the iiairof his head tu fa*Nhn\i i d 
otr, tlu* magistrate to touch him tlirieo with an«l. 
in the end, n cap ami a white garment given him 
Hooker. 

( ) freedom ! first delight of human hind ; 

Not that which bondmen from their masters find. 

JlrydeU. 

lie bore, In truth, a lively resrinhlancn to then- 
lUtiuan senators who, while they luted the nume 
king, guarded the privileges of their order with 11 
flexible* pride against the emToneiinieiils of l lie 
multitude, and governed their bondmen ami fannl- 
womeu hy means of tho stiwks and the sueunnv 
— Macaulay, History if England, oil. v. 
Bondservant, s. SI live ; servant without 

the liberty of quitting his muster. 

And tf thy brother, that dwollcth by this*, fa* 
waxen poor, and bo sold unto then, tliou shall n*>t 
uompulhim to servo as a bondservant. 
zxv. 30 . , 
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l 6 n<Uerrloe. y. Condition of a bondservant; ! S 6 neaih. 9. A>ii of burnt buiio*. 


slavery. 

Upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bqnd- 
service.— 2 Kings, iz. 21. 

Bdndalawe. t. One in slavery; one of 
servile condition who cannot change his 
muster. 

Love enjoined such diligence, tlmt no apprentice, 
no, no bontMare, could ever he, by fear, more rendy 
at nil command* than that young prince** was— Sir 
P. Sidney. 

All her ornament* nre taken away: of A freo- 
woinan *lie is become a bondslave. -1 Maccabees, ii. 11. 

Commonly the bondslave is fed by his lord, but 
hero tin* lord was fed by hi* bondslave* - Sir J. 
Davies. 

Sdndaman. #. Sumo as lion dm an. 

Carnal greedy ]nup|e, without such a precept, 
would have no mercy upon their poor bondsmen um\ 
boast*, -Derhain. 

Of Iho unhappy rowers Nome were criminals who 
had been justly eoudeuuicd to a life of hardship and 
danger: a few had Ijccii feuilty only of adhering 
obstinately to the Iluimenot worship : the great ma- 
jority were purchased bondsmen, generally Turks 
ami Moor*.— Macaulay, History of England, , ch.zvi. 

Bdndawoman. s. Woman slave. 

My lords, the senators 

Arc sold for *laves, and their ufjvcs for bondswomen. 

Jl. Jonson , Catiline. | 

Bondwoman. s. Sumo as Bondswoman. 

Wo an? not children of Hit* hand woman, but of Lhu 
.. nv,— Galatians, iv. lit . j 

The fiigitive bond-woman, with her son, 

Outcast N'cbnioth, yet fouml here relief. 

Milton , Paradise Regained, ii. SOS. 

Bone. «. [A.S. ban.'] 

1. Klement of the skeleton. 


The bread I eat in Imiidon is a deleterions panic, 
mixed up with chalk, nlum. himI bone-ashes-, insipid 
to tile taste, and destnietive to the constitution.-- 
Smollett , Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 
Boneblack. s. Carbonized animal matter 


B 0 X X 

Boning, verbal abs. 
i. In Cookery. Taking th 
meat, poultry, or game. 

In this consist* the whole art of 6 om»»< /, in which 
an attentive cook may ••asi ,v render her.* if expert. • 
Mies Aetna, Modern Cookery, p. 1PU. 


, /v a. .i i • ,« . y , Jhss Aetnn. Modern Cookery, p. MU. 

left uftor Utt-burtim^ otlmms : m„nly, ± sureeumy. S.-e extrm-t. 

though in the way ot Chemistry excep- , D./«/m/, in surveying, &<*., isstiekin 


tioually, called animal ehurronl). 

The quantities of fume-black left in the n torts 
employed by MM. Phyen. for producing crude car- 
bouate of ammonia. Iiirnisln-d abundant malcrial 
for making the most satisfactory experiments. 


king three or morn 
staves of equal length in the ground, in mu Ii ii man- 
ner that the tops of them all may Is* in one si night 
line, either horizontally or inclined, so that the eye 
eiin Dm ik along the tops of them all, from our end uf 
t he line to the other. Rets, t'ytlopatha, in voce. 


Rone-Murk, ns found in common, is very variable in I). Slang word for stealing. 

its diseolou ring qualities.— Cre, Dictionary if Arts, £ . _ . __ ro . . , 

Manufactures, and Mines, in voce. Bonito, Bonetta, Of Bon£tO« S. [Spanish. J 


Blneoell. s. See extract. 

The remaining mitral niielear matter and that of 
the diverging rays finally Imvoiiio dissolved, and 
VMtabli*li permnucut bnoe-etfls and minute tidies, 
which t uls*s, traversing t he concent rie lamella*, open 
into the Haversian canal, and receive the transit led 
plinwin from the blood-capillary.— Uiceu, h-ctitris 
OH Comparative Anatomy, leet. li. 

Thu tlhres of muscle, at llrst made visible in the 
midst of their gelatinous matrix only by immersion 
in alcohol, grow more numerous and distinct ; ami 
by and by they In-gin to exhibit tnmsversc stripes. 
Thu bone-celts put on by degrees their curious slrm 
ture of branching canals. And so in their respect iv 
way* with tho units of skin and tin* ivst.--Jlerbi.rt 
Spencer , First Ci meipfes. lti> ■/. >gy, § r>i. 

S6ned. adj. (usiuilly in composition.) Well 
cudnw'cd or provided with holies; strong: 
gaunt. 

Marcus, we arc but *hnibs, no cedars we; 

No hig-honV men. fram'd of Hie Cyclops 1 si/.e. 

Shah spear, Titus Andronieus, iv. 3. 

Kig-fcou’ii and large of limbs, with sinews strain-, 
Brand-shouidcr’il, and his anus wera round and 
Jong. Hryden, Cal anion and Arcife, 

Wanting bones. 


Thy bonce arc marrowlcs*, thy blood Is cold. 

Shakes pear, Macbeth, iii. 4. ( 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to tho , , . 

bone - Tat h r. Bbneleaa. ad). 

Like dump's hound*, contending for the bone, old, wliile it was smiling in my face. 

Each pleaded right, and would bu lord ahine. Have pluck'd my nipple fnuu bis bootless gums, 

Dryilen. | And d.ish'd thu brains out. 

‘2. Ill the plural. \ ■ Shakcsjvar, Macbeth, i. 7. 

a. Bobbins made of hone, for lnrcmaking. ; Boner .adj. {See Bona i r. 

And the free mnids Hint wenvi? their thread with , Boncaotter. S. OllC who particularly pro 


bones. Shakcspcar , Twelfth Sight, ii. 4 

b. Dice. 

Hut then my study was to cog the dice, 

And dcxt'rou.sly to throw the lucky sice; 

To slum ames ace tint swept my slakes away ; 

And w nleli I lie box, for fear they should convey ! 
False bourn, and mil upon me in the play. Pry den. > 
■ I shall go ami ratlin Hie bones a lit He— eh! my j 
hoy?’-- 'Rattle the bones ! what is that?'— ' 1 Don t 


you know*' mid hero this promising young peer j — ,.i In tl... ,.vii 

luaiiuallv explained hi* meaning. - ' \Vlmt do you Bonework. if. (li ul 111 tin ixtr.lct .!*> (it In r 
lay at?' ask Duke. -* Hazard, for myniomy; an adject ire , or till? first i haunt in il cow- 

l.i.l mini I v/.il lit.*' /Ji.Kiii/i thu unuurteY- 77/e : '/ \ Il 1* I 


but what you like.’ Disraeli the younger. The i 
young Duke, ii. ii. oil. vi. j 

Yet ho felt a little odd, when ho llrst ' ratttoil the 
boms\ ’ and his iitr«'c , t<**| nonchalance made him j 
constrained. He fancied every one was watching : 


constrained. He fancied every ono was watching : »*• ' ' . . , 

him ; while, on the contrary, all were too much in- Bonfire. ^ (Danish, bmui- beacon.] 1‘irc 


terested in their own dilfereut parties. This feeling, 
however, wore ulf.- Ibid. 


upon the bones. Attack. 

Fuss had a month’s iiiiud to be upon the fumes of 
him. hut whs uot willing to pick a quarrel.— Sir R. 

1/ Estrange. 

Make no bones. Make no scruple: (u me- 
taphor taken from a dog, who readily swul- 
Ioa’s meat that litis no bones). 

Knowing (according to tho old rule of Thalra) that 
he wliii hath mil Htuck at one vUlauic, will easily 
swallow aunt her ; perjury will enaily dowuc with lmu 1 
that hath made no boms of wurthor. -ttishup Hall, \ “ - • - 


Kind of lisli so called (Thynnus Telamis). 

Siuirks, ditlphins, bonettos, nlhicorcH, ami otlu 
**a-i.\ rants,- Sir T. Herbert. Relation of some Years' 
Tran Is into Aj’riea and the (treat Asm, p. :.U. 

.Knell sail is set to catch the Inv'rimr gale, 

M'lnle on tin* yardarm the hnrpooncr sits, 

Strikes the bn net a or the shark ensnare*. <1 ranger. 

The want of colour relates to the eo»nparati\Wy 
small proportion of red blood circulated through thu 
iinisndnr system, and the smaller proportion of red 
partieli-s in the hiood of lishes: the exceptions cited 
seem to depend on increased circulation with great 
energy of action; and, in the bonito and tunny, with 
a greater quantity of hiood nnd i»higher teinpemtiiro 
tlinu in other Ashes. —(Jin Anatomy if I erteb rates, 
p. 2)5. 

. Uf rarer fish the bonito and the tunny nre seen in 
the market from time to time, and even the salmon 
is an occasional Visitor, -Ansttd, The Channel 
Islands, p. 213. 

Bonnet, s. [Fr.] Covering for the head ; hat ; 
cap. 

Uo to them with tills bonnet in thy hand, 

And thus far having stretch'd it. here Is* with them. 
Thy knee bussing the stones; for, in such business, 
Action is eloquence. Shaktst»ar, CoriJanns, in, 2. 

A russet jacket, Hervcs ml ; 

A blue bonutt oil his head; 

A cloak of gray fenced tie* rain; 

'l 1ms 'tired was this lowly swam. It. (ireene. 

They lmd not probably llie ceremony of vailing tint 
bon m( in their salutations; for, in medals, t lie) still 
have it oil their heads. Addison. 

The guns were loaded, nnd tin* youth was told to 
pull Ins bourn t over liis Ian*. He refused, and stood 
confronting his murderers w ith the Ihhlc in his hand. 
* 1 can )uok you ill the face,’ lie said ; 1 1 haw done 
nothing of which I need lie ashamed. Hut Imw will 
y« u balk in that day wli**n you shall he judged by 
wlint is written in this Inhis!’ 1 lie fi.JI dead, ami 
was buried in the moor. Macaulay, History of 
England, dl. iv. 

Cleopatra worn the sacred rolwi of Isis, and t<«»k 
the title of the New Isis, while llieymm-: A 1* \.imler 
wore n Median dress, with turhaii ami tiara, ami 
the little Ptolemy a long cloak *uid slippiTs. with a 
lmu net 1 ‘iicircled by a diadem, like the successors of 
Alexander. - Sharpe, History of Egypt, eh. \. 
Bdnnot. s. In Fortification. Set: i xt I’ac! . 

( A bonnet is, a kind of little ravelin, without any 
j ditch, having a parapet three fret high. Anciently 
; placed before the points of the salient angles of lhu 

made for some public cauH* of triumph or 1 Klaeis.-ifMJh a ycinpadia. . 

pxultni ion Bonnet.#. [It. boniutte.] In Ao vtytitwn. 

' Additional piece of canvas made to lace on 
to the foot of :i sail, in order lo make more 


fesses the urt of restoring broken or 
luxated bones. 

At present my desire is to have a good bime-stthr. 
— SirJ. Dt'nham. 

B<5ncaettlng. verbal ohs. Hestomtiou of a 
bone, or part of ;i bone, to its place. 

A fractured leg set in the country by one pretend- 
ing to bone -si tting. IY/si man, Surgery. 


pound.) Hone, or bon, lace. 

Thomas Wyat had on a shirt of itinilc, and on his 
head a fairc lint of velvet, willi broad luanteorkf lace 
about it.— Stow, anno 1 i.lk 


This city would make a mnrvclhus bone-Jirc ; . 

’Tis old dry limber, and such wood has no teilow*. j 
lh oumont and Fletcher, Loyal Subjict. i 
Ring ye the. hells to make it wear away, J 

And bonjlri s make all day. Spi user . ! 

How caiuo so many W/h a i :r1oho made in IJuccn i 
Mary’s days? Why, she had :ihus<>d and ilcccived . 
her people.- Sonfli. 

Full soon by bon fire and by M\, 

\Yu learnt our liege was passing well. 

s. [Fr. bonne ijrac.] 


way iu calm weather. 

This same day the .Salamander, being under both 
her emirs- s and bourn Minp|* ned to strike a great 
whale with her full steimne.-- lhu.lti ul, \\>yoji* an t 
DiseoctrifS of the English Sotiau, in. 77. 


(Awes if Conscuiu*. 

Body and bones. Altogether ; wholly. 

The house is rallied tunly and boms. There wen 
dnills duo on Friday. Sata, The Ship-Chandler. 

Bone. v. a. Take out the bores from tin 
flesh. 

When fumed, tuul rolled into the form of n fillet of 
vcnl.as il sometime* is, nearly or quite an additional 
hour hIioii I d hi; allowed to dress it .— M iss Acton, 
Mmlern Cookery, p. 171. 

Boneach*. s. Fain in the bones. 

Now tho rotten disease* of the south, tho gut * 
Wiping, rupture*, catarrhs, — incurable bone-aeh, 
and the rl veiled fee-simple of the tetter, take ami 
take avail) such preposterous discoveries ! — Shake- 
spi'ar, Trail us and Cressida, v. 1. 

A lord tliat is a lejier, 

A kuivlit tluvt has the bone-aeh, or a squire 
That ha* both theso, you make ’em smooth and 
sound. 11. Jonson, A lefu mist. 

lh re’s cure for bone-ache, fever lurduns, 

Unlawful or untiuioly burdens. 

Sir T. Overbury, Songs. 


cloth, or covering for the forehead. 
thituj, rather than the word. obsoDtc. j 

A bangraer, or such like, to keep away tin* sun. - > 
Jlurrtt, A In a rie: l ami. ( 

[My face] was spoiled f >r want nf a haigrari when . 
I whs* young.— A aomont and Fa tehee. The Captain. 

L have wvu her beset all over with i menihls :md ! 

K *nrls, ramrod in rows iiIhhiI lu'r caw I. her ja-rukc of , 
vir, her bongraee, nml chaplet .--Hukiicill, On j 
Proridt nee. 

Bfaiform. adj. f Lat. bonus = good, forma 
form.] Having a good form. Karr. 

There Is not a more notorious criterion whereby to 
distinguish tlu* prevalency either of the animal or of : 
the divine life, than to consider Imw the moral taste j 
and relish, that which the 1’lafoiiists call the bom- , 
form faculty #f the soul, stands alfcclcd.--Vom«. f 
(OrdMH.) , ... I 

Bonify, v. a. [Fr. bonifivr.] Convert into j 
good. Obsolete. 

This must bo acknowledged to bo tlio gn*att'st of I 
all arts, to bonijlo evils, ur tincture lliem with good. 
—(Jud worth. 1 

L h *2 


\ Bonnet, r. n. V nil otY tlu: bonnet ; make 
j ohcUancc; how. Hu re. 

romtead- . Hin ascent is not i»v such easy degrees r.s those. 
The ' who, having Imh'D supple nlid eouclcuib In tlu> people, 
b< m If tied, without liny further deed to heave I hem at 
all into their estimation and wpuvX. — Shaki *i» a r, 
CoriaLiuus, d.'J. 

B6nnet, r. a. Knock the hat down over tho 
eyes of anyone, with the view ot* mobbing 
or hustling him. 

Tarring, feathering, flouring, mid other- 

wise demolishing all those who dare lo worship 
Mammon without a proper hunit-olfcriug and m- 
' I, butch Pictures, Tut! tmidm 


traduction. - 
Calf. 


Sata, 


Bonnet-fluke or -fleak. s. Flatfish so culle 
(ricnroncctes rhombus). 

I)r. Neill say* it [the brill j is found in Alierlady 
Hay, wlicrc it is called a bonnet-Jhak. It should 14 
borne 111 mind that the kite of Hie Devonshire runi 
Cornish coasts is the name, a* tlu* brill, but that the 
ki.*l of Jagu is the smooth or all-lm/nled cab. 
AuotJicr ilium* quoted among those i. 1 tor tin 
brill, namely the Wtt, i* said to Im* denvi d fraai ihn 
Cornish wonl ‘hrit,’ that i* Mpccklcd ur spolU’d. - 
Yarrdl, Uritish Fuslu*. 

' 2.>0 
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Bopnlbel. g. TTr. himnr = pood. belle - 
hnndsome.] 'Fair, or handsome, girl. Ob- 
solete ; perhaps originally provincial or 
rhetorical. 

T raw tlio bouncing. Iidlilioiic ; 
lley, ho, LuuiMt ! 

Si tenser. SlnpherPs Calendar, August. 
Trout llfT lint, you hmngMl ; 

She will forty leasings tell. 

It. Jonson, Entertainment*. 
Bonnllaaa. *. ["two words rather than a 
compound.] Reautiful maid. Obsolete. 

As the bounilassr pass'd hy. 

She rov’d ul me with irlnuneiinr eye. 

S/n-iiser, Nbtphenl's ( \tleudar , August. 
Homely ipokeii fur a fair uitiiil or btntnilasxc.-- 
E. A\, On Siu-usi r's Pastoral*. 

BtSnny. udj. [F r. bon , bonne.] ? Provincial or 
rhetorical. 

1. Handsome; beautiful. 

Match tomnleh 1 have encounter'd him. 

* Anil made n prey for carrion kites anil emirs, 

Kv'n of the bonny h«*nst lie lov'd so well. 

Shah-spear. Ileum I I. Part IT. v. 2. 
Thus wail'd the louts iu uielnueholy strain, 

Till tuning Susan sjhmI across the plain. Gag. 

2. Gnv; merry; frolicsome; cheerful ; blithe. 

Then *iuh wfi s<\ « 

lhit h t them irn. 

And lie you blithe and bonny. 

Sluikes/tear, Much Ada about Xothing, ii. 3, sontf. 

B^nny. s. [?] In Minri:n/tuig. See extract. 

Runny is a distinct lied of ore which lins no com- 
liiuiiiention with miv vein. It is distinguished from 
» siprit in simp", the bonny being rdiind. and the 
Mjimt Hat.— Eucyeloptrdia Mel ro/ndi tana, in voee. 

B6nui. s. [Lat.] In Commerce. See ex- 
tract. 

Rnnus, commonly used to express an extra divi- 
dend or alimviinee to the shareholders of a joint- 
slock cnmpmiy. out of its accumulated profits.— 
Watcrstou, Cyclopa-dia i\f Commerce, in voce. 

B6ny. nrlj. 

1. Consisting of bones ; full of hones. 

Or think tliis ragged bong name to lie 
My ruinous anatomy. Donne, Poems, p. 20. 

At the end of this hole is n membrane, fastened to 
a mmul bony limb, mid stretched like the head or a 
ilium : mid, t hrrefore, by anatomists, called tympa- 
num.—/^. 

2. Strong; having large bones. 

Burnli nr for blood, fumy, and gaunt, and rrini, 
Assembling wolves in rnffiiiff troops descend. 

Thomson. Season*, Winter, 3M. 

Blnses. *. [?] Name given hy Europeans to 
the priests of Japan, Tonquin, and China. 

This temple wus of more limn ordinary struct on*, 
mid t lie bonzes numerous. — Sir T. Herbert, Print ion 
if some Years' Trawls into Africa and the Great 
Asia, p. 37 1. 

Bofoy. *. 

1. Dull, heavy, stupid fellow; lubber. 

But one exception to (his fiiet we And, 

That booby I’linon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred l hj at man, rough as waves and wind. 

Prior. 

Young master next must rise to nil him wi 
And starve himself t « the booby di Kin 

A pisir contemptible foiofy/ that Would hut disgrace 
correction.— Goldsmith, She stoops to compter, v. 

You remember lmw, at school, you used to wonder 
whether the difference 1>H wis h the clever Iwy and 
the booby would lie in after-life the same gn»nt gulf 
ns it was then.- -Rteretdiuns of a Country Parson, 
eh. i. 

In the following ext ruct the word is 
adjectival. 

lie burnt his flnffers, mid to cool them he applied 
them in his booby fashion to his mouth. Lamb, 
Essays if Elia, Dissertation it jam Roast Pig. 

2. Natatorial bird so called (Snla fusett). 

Koine boobies perched upon the yard arm of our 
ship, and suffered our men to take them ; an animal 
so very simple ns lieconiesa proverb.-- AVr T. Herbert, 
Relation of some Years' Travels into Africa and the 
Great Asia .] ». 11. 

One night, when the mariners were disagreeing 
nlwut our distamsi from BarlmdoeM, a bird, hy the 
seamen usually called a booby I I’clocanus Hula], 
lighted upon a man sleeping on the oiiartcr-deek.— 
Ray. Corrfspnnihnrr, Utter of Jhr. Town, p. ill. 

At leiiffth they eauffht two bnnlties and a noddy. 

And then they left olf eating the dead body. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 82. 

Book. 9. [A.S. hoc.] 

I. Volume in which we rend or write. 

See a book of prayer in his hand ; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. 

Shakttpcar, Rickard III , ill. 7, 
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> the sentence of the law for sins. 

Snell as by Hod's book nre adjudg'd to death. 

SbnkesiMtir. llenry 17. Part II. ii. 3. 
Til til (flu that had flu* books, they were found 
Jis ftvsl is if they Imd Im*cii but newly written ; lieing 
written m parchment. mid covered over with watch 
candle' if wax.— Hocoh. 

Hook: nre a sort of dumb teneliers; they cannot 
answer Hidden riuestimis. or explniu present doubts: 
this is projKTly the work of n living Instructor.— 
Watts. 

2. Division of a literary work. 

The first book we divide into sections : whereof the 
first is these chapters past.— T. Barnet, Theory of 
the Earth. 

3. Register in which a trader keeps an ac-* 
count of his transactions. 

This life 

Is nobler than nl tending for a bauble; 

Prouder than rustliuir iu iui|iald>fnr Nilk ; 

Knell gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet keeps his book uncross'd. 

Shah-spear, Cymhcline, lii. 3. 
The good old way mining the gentry of England, 
to maintain their pre-eminence over t lie lower rank, , 
was by their bounty, iiiniiUlccnrc, mid hnspitnlitv; 
mid it is a very unhappy e mige. if, at present, liy 
themselves or their agents, the luxury of the gentry 
is supported hy the credit of the trader. This is 
what my correspondent protends to prove nut ofliis 
own books, mid those of his whole neighbourhood.— 
Tatler, no. lsn. 

What if at a Ir.ler period, with n bruin for caleu- 
lntioii which none cun rival, I invariably succeeded 
in that in which the greatest men in the country 
fail ! Am I to In* branded lieenusc 1 have made half a 
million hy a good tmokl Wliat if I lime kept a 
gambling house': — Disraili (he younger, Henrietta 
Temple, vol. i. ell. xv. 

fn honks. In favour. 

1 was so much in his books, tlmt. at his decease, i 
he left me the lamp by which lie used to write his 
lucubrations. -Addas. n. 

Without booh, liy memory. 

Senium* r ad they abhor in the church; but ser- 
mons irilliont bonk, sermons which spend their life 
ill their birth, mol may have publiek audience but 
once, they approve- -Jlonhr. 

Book. v. a. Register in a book. 

I lawcch your grace, let it be bookisl with tlio 
rest of this day’s dcisls; or 1 will have it in a par- 
ticular In Had else, with mine own picture mi the 
top of it, Colei ile kissing my foot. Shahs itear, 
Henry IV. Part 11. iv. 3. 

lie made wilful murder high treason; lie caused 
t Tin marchers to book their men. for wlmni they 
should make answer.— Sir J. Davies, On Ireland. 

A robust, liealthy-li inking female, a nursing mo- 
ilin', with a liahynml a boy of ciirlit or nine years 
old, were erannued into the eoneli at Milford. booh-d 
all the way to London. Y'AiWmv Hook, Gilbert 
Gunny, vol. ii. eh. v. 

Book-collector, s. Collector of hooks. 

Francis Junius np|N*ars to have purchased it at 
the ilapne in l.'sVJ, at the sale of the books of his 
deeensed friend Janus l litius, or Vlitius (van Vlict), 
aNo an eminent philologist and buvk-eol lector.— 
i Croik, History of English Literal tire, i. lilt. 

I Book-learned, part, pref. (notwithstand- 
ing the extract from linden, tlu; prose 
iromi tidal ion of the word is, probably, 
book-learned , the final -cd being souiidt ‘ 
At any rate, we talk of / turned , not of 
leant d, men.) Versed in books or litera- 
ture : (opposed to skilled in the hnowledtje 
of human nature from contact with society). 

What e’er these haoklearn'd blockheads say, I 

Solon's the veri'st fool in all the piny. Dryden. ! 

ile will ipiotc passages out of I'lutonnd i^ndar, 
at his own table, to snum Lo-Aharued I’nuijianimi, < 
without blushing.— Strift. j 

Book-learning, s. [often two words rather j 
than a compound.] Acquaintance with 1 
books. See Hook-1 earned. 

They might talk of bnokbarningvehai they would ; 
hut lm never saw more ui:f< nty fellows than groat 
clerks.- Sir P. Sidney. 

Neither does it so much nspiiro haul-learning mid 
scholarship, as gmxl lintunil si'tise, to distingnish i 
tnm mid tmse, and to diwern what is well provi'd, 
and what is not. T. Buriat, Theory of the Earth, 

Book-oath. s. Oath made on the book. 
Vuhjtir. 

I put thee now to thy book-oath : deny it if thou 
cn l isl. -Shal es/iea r, Henry IV. Hurt 11. ii. 1. 

Book-vender, s. Seller of hooks. 

Nor wen* the stationers or book-venders, as the 
publishers of books were llrst designated, at a fault 
in the mysteries of coney -catching. Disraeli the 
elder. Calamities if A uthm's. 

Book-worship, s. Hibliolutry: (at least in 


the following extract ; it may, of course, be 
used generally). 

In graver writers one has often raid 
1 What in excuse of bookxrarship is mid ; 

' It is not ink and letter tluit wc own 
To lie divine, hut scripture sense alone j 
We have the rule which the A|Mmtlea made 
And no occasion for immediate aid/ 

Byron, Letters, 4 . 

Bo6koase. *. [book and case,— -Remark, in 
ibis word, the fact of n true doubling of the 
consonant ; the k-sound lieing indicated by 
r. Tins is Iktuuso the second element in 
the compound begins with the sound with 
which the first ends. It is only in such cases 
that we have, in' English, true doublings. 
In words like pitted, niern/, &c., there is a 
mere orthographical exjiedient ; the ronso- 
nnnt being doubled in order to show that 
the vowel which precedes it is short.] Case 
for holding books. 

If I do. will you let me mural myself behind 
that bookcase, and say I'm not hero. - Mrs. fnchbuld, 
Wives as they were and Maids a* they are, iv. 3. 

Bookbinder. * One whose trade it is to 
bind books. 1 

K i nne [manuscripts] tlu*y soldo to thn grosser* 
mid sopc-scllcrs, mid some they sent over sea to the 
bokebyndrr*. Bate, Preface to Letand’s Journey. 

Bookbinding . verbal ubs. Art, or business, of 
binding hooks. 

It wns not till more than a hundred years after tho 
invention of printing thut a single printing press 
had licon introduced into the Russian empire; and 
tlml printing press imd sja-edily iHTislieii in a lire 
which was supposeil to have lieen kindled by tho 
priests, liven in the seventeenth century the library 
of a prelate of tlm llrst dignity consisted of a few 
manuscripts. Those mnnuseripts too were in lung 
rolls: for the art of bookbinding was unknown. - 
Macaulay, History of England, ch. ixiii. 
Bo6kdobt. s. See extract. 

Rook-debt, [is 1 mi expression ein))loyed todesignsln 
mi obligation for I lie price of gtHKls sold mid ile- 
livensi, when il is supported by no better evidence 
than l lie books or the seller. — IVatcrstun, Cyda- 
ptedia if Commerce, in vnc. 

Bolkfair. s. Fair lbr books. 

(For example sen extract under Booktrndc.) 
Bookful. ndj. Full of notions gleaned from 
books ; crowded with undigested know- 
ledge. 

The boolfull blockhead, ignorantly read, 

Witli load* of learned lunds r in his head, 

Willi his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always list'iiiug to himself npjiears. Pope. 

Bo6khouae. s. Oldest term for Library. 
Obsolete. 

This las* is dan Michelisof Northirate. ywrite in 
linglis of his oxen linnd, and is in the b»clmiuu 
Kaynt Austiue's of (.’aiiterbury under the JelferH 
I '.—/ leading vf the MS. of the AytnbyU- of inart : 
1310. 

Bo6klah. ad j. Given to books ; acquainted 
only with books. 

I'll make him yield the ,towii, 

Whose bookish rule hath pull d fair KugJnnd down. 

ShakesiH-ar, Henry VI. Part lt.i.l. 

A hoy, or a child, 1 wonder? A pretty one; a 
very pretty one. Sure some scape: though i hiii 
not bookish, yet I can rant wnitiug-gentlcwomau 
iu the scape.— Id., Winter's Tala, id. 3. 

Xmilippc follows her namesake; liemg married to 
a bookish man, who hus no knowledge of tlio world - 
Spectator. 

This bookish disense, let it make mo ns much poor 
as it will, it shall never mako me tlio less just.— Dr. 
II. Mon-, Prifai-e to his Philosophical Poems. 

Bolklibly. udr. In ;i bookish manner ; after 
the manner of a bookman. 

While she | Christina, Queen of Sweden] wns more 
bookishly given, she had it in her thoughts to insti- 
tute nn order of hirluwsux.- Thuriow, State Papi rs, 
ii. lUt, 

Bo6klabneaa. s. Much application to hooks ; 
over-studiousness. 

Do you not see, say they, how threadlwre, slighted 
contemned, and almost starviHl their ftu'holnrs ' 
bookishness keejs-th them?— Whitlock, Manned »f 
the English, p. 180. 

Bookkeeper, s. One who keeps books of 
account: (used, however, more generally 
and of a greater variety of occupation* 
than bookkeeping in the strict mercannle 
sense. A bookkeeper at a coach-office 
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could scarcely be said to be engaged in 
bookkeeping— each word retaining its or- 
dinary meaning). 

Hero, brother, you Hhall In* the book-kecjtcr ; 

Thin la the argument of that they hIiow. 

Kyd, Spaninh Tragedy. 

John at last agreed to this regulation ; that iVy's 
footmen might sit with mu book-keeper, journey* 
men, and apprentices.— John Hull, eh. v. pt. ii. (Onl 
MS.) 

Discourteously treated by nature, Rinincl (who 
wns third clerk and book-keeper in the ship-chand- 
ler's counting-house) hnd fhllen liack on art as n 
help to the delleient graces of his jmtsoh. Salu, The 
Ship - Chandler. 

Bookkeeping, s. Art of keeping accounts. 

Jloakhrping la tlio art of keeping hooks of ac- 
count. whether in public offices, manufacturing 
establishments, or mercantile eminting-houses ; 
but thn name is generally applied to the hooks of 
merehnntN. on account of the complexity of their 
transactions. It wna accordingly among merchants, 
and in particular among those of Venice, (fcmsi. 
and Pisa. anil other trading towns of modern Italy, 
that bookkirpiny was tirst reduced to a system, 
and the rcmnrkablc refinement of doublu entry was 
adopted .--Encyclopeedia llritnnnica. 

Bolkland. s. [A.S. hoc land.] Charter-land, 
held by deed under certain rents and service's. 

In this lentil part of the lands so burl hen oil in his 
favour, lie annihilated the royal rights, rrgmun or 
iiupcriuiu ; and as the lands receiving this privilege 
wen* secured by rliarter, the (•lironiclc can justlv 
nay that the king hiMikod them to the honour of (imi. 
A second thing he did. iiiiiniuiicIi as he gave a tenth 
part of his own private cstntes of hook laud to va- 
rious thane* or clerical establishments.— Kemble, The 
Saj-ons id England, h. ii. ch. x. 

Bookless, adj. Not given to books ; un- 
bookish ; disdaining the use of books ; 
wanting books. 

Why with the cit, 

Or bookless churl, with each Ignoble name, 

Each earthly nature, dcigii’st thou to reside? 

Shenstunc, Economy, i. 

Sis* how mean, how low. 

The bookless, snuut'ring youth, proud of the scut 
That dignities his cap, his flourish'd twit 
And rusty couples gingling by his side. 

Somerville, The Chare, i. 

Bookmaker, a. One who makes books: 
(implying I lint lie is a compiler , or tnnnn- 
J'acturcr , rather than an originator). 

He finds his I test compositions attributed to somo 
liii.Hcnilile bookmakers. Goldsmith , Essays. 

Bookmaklnff. verbal abs. Business or habit 
of n Hook maker. 

lie [Adam Smith] had boakmakinp no much in 
his thoughts, and was so chary of what might lie 
, turned to account in that way. that he mice said to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he made it n rule, wlmn 
in company, never to talk of what lie uuderstood.™ 
Roswell, Life of Johnson, iv. 2t. 

1 apjilied to my ronnuuiiicutivc frieiul Dick Ivy, 
who gave me to understand, that most of them wen 1 , 
or hnd been, understrappers, or journeymen, to morn 
creditable authors, for whom they translated, col- 
lated, and compiled, in the business of book- making: 
and (but ill! of them had, at different times, laboured 
in the service of our landlord.'- • Smollett, Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker. 

Bookman, x. Man whose profession is the 
study of books ; man of bookish, literary, 
or contemplative habits (as opposed to a 
man of action). 

Thin civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and bis bookmen ; for lien* 'tis nhus’d. 

Shakespear. Low's fothtuiF* lost, ii. 1, 

The things we talk of all this while, how like soever 
they may look to a bookman's business, yet are «»ucli 
of themselves ns kings uml princes have found their 
states concerned in. -Gregory, Pusthnmn, p. .‘12s. 

‘Hut these bookmen are not often heroes,' re- 
marked Eleanor laughing. — Sir E. L. Uuhrer, 
Eugene Aram, i. 3. 

Bodkmato. s. Schoolfellow. 

This AroiadoHs a Spaniard that keeps here in 
court, 

A phantasm, a monarch, and one tlrnt makes sport 
lu the Prince and liia book mates. 

Sluikespear, Love's Labour's lost, iv. 1. 

Bookroom. t. Room for books ; library. 

I camo to see if you had any of the last novels in 
jmur book-room. — Gutman the younger, John Hull, 

BoikooUer. «. One whose business it is to 
sell books. 

Ho went to tho bookseller, and told him in anger, 

bad sold a book in which there waa flUso divi- 
nity.-*. IVallon. 

This document, it ia laid, waa found by a Whig 


biokseflpr one morning under his shop door.— 
.1/ icon lay, History of Engl not, ell. ix. 

Bodkotull. *. Stall for the sale of hooks. 

Tim Oxford edition of DiodaLi's llaliaii liihlc is 
fhvly offered for sale in every Iwak-staH in Tiisrany. 
the police wisely and IiIhtiiII.v winking at the open 
iurrnctiou of its regulations. -Foreign Quarterly 
Merit ip. 

I linvels'cn toiling and moiling lately, for a pur- 
pose, among dusty old bookstall treasures, and assi- 
duously eiilleeting as many Inllered. dog's-eared, 
(inro enir-boiiud volumes ns I could Hint of tin- 
British Essayists of the eigliteeiith century.— Sato, 
Secret of Muley Mogrebbm iUg. 

B^ooktrade. s. Trade in hooks. 

The modern hook-trade dates from tho discovery 
of the art of printing. The princi|ml localities of 
the book-frath are lamdon, Edinburgh, Dublin, Dx- 
fonl, Cambridge, and (ilnsgow. The trade is like- 
wise facilitated by two grmt book-fairs which are 
held annually at Easter and Michaelmas.- IVater- 
stou, Cyrlopa-dia of Commerce, voc. Hook. 

Bookworm, a. 

1. Worm, or mite, which eats holes in books, 
chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm , feeds upon no- 
thing hut |ia|H‘r, and I shall licg of them to diet him 
with wholesome ami sulistnntial food. -Guardian. 

2. Student too closely given to hooka ; reader 
without, judgement. 

Among those venerable galleries aiul solitary 
scenes of tile university, I wanted hut a black gown 
and a salary, to In* as mere a bookworm as any 
then*.— Pu/w, Letters. 

To say truth. I am so myself. Your uncle is a very 
good mail, but he does not make his house pleasant ; 
and I have, lately, lsvn very much nfrnid that he 
should convert you into a more book worm : after all, 
my dear llenry, you are quite clever enough to 
trust to your own ability.- -Sir E. L. Itulwr, Pel- 
ham, cli. xxxviii. 

Boom. s. [Dutch, boom- -tree, l>cuin.] 

1. Long pole or spar used in extending va- 
rious sails in a ship. 

The Victory had not yet n-liirnisl n single gun; 
fifty of her men had been by this time killed or 
wounded, and her niniii-top-iiiiist, witli all her 
si udding-sails and l heir booms, shot away.— Suuthey, 
Life of Set son. 

‘J. liar of wood laid across a harbour to 
keep off the enemy. 

As his liereiek worth struck envy dumb, 

Who look tin; Dutchman, and who cut the brnm. 

Dry den. 

Boom. v. a. Keep off. as with a boom. 

This made them wholly engnge ns pro nris et foeis, 
with nil the skill and interest they hail,to6uo/M off this 
fireship, and save their friend [Stephen College 1 .— 
It. S orth. Era men into thn Veracity of Kvnnett'n 
History of England. (Rich.) 

Boom. r. it. Make a hollow, drowsy, or 
droning sound. 

Again ! again ! ngain ! 

And the tempret- did not slack, 

Till :i fis-ble dicer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back, 

Tlieir shots along the deep slowly boom. 

('ampin ll. Battle of tho Baltic. 
At eve the beetle bomneth 

Athwart the thicket lone: 

At noon the wild-liee liummclh 

About the moss'd headstone. Tennyson, Claribcl. 

The Hnrdcs Franvaises like it not, but have to 
persevere. All day it continues, slackening and ral- 
lying: 1 ho sun is sinking, and Saint* Antoine has not 
yielded. The city flies hither and thither: alas, 
the sound of that musket-volleying booms into the 
fly dining-rooms of the Chatissco d’Autiii; alters the 
tom' of the dinner-gossip there.— C'ir/y/e, French 
Revolution, pt. i. b. iv. cli. iii. 


In the following extract it governs it, 
and is so far a verb active ; a view favour- 
ed by the similar construction of chant in 
the preceding line. Yet, in other respects, 
tho verb is neuter, lienee, the construc- 
tion may bo 1 hat of no in ‘lie ijoes it.* 

Philomel chants it whilst iL bleeds. 


Tho bittern Imhuns it in tlm reeds. 

Cotton, Sight Quatrains. 


[Rich.) 


So6meranv. s. [Australian.] See extract. 

Tim boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathema- 
ticians cannot comprehend the law of its actions. 
It is a pin* of curved hard wood, in tlw form 
nearly ora imrnbola; it is from thirty to forty indies 
long, about three inches bread, pointed »t hoi li cuds, 
the concave part a quarter of nil inch thick, and tho 
convex quite sliHrp. The mode of using it is as sin- 
gular ns the weapon. Ask a black to threw it so 
tlrnt it may ftill at his fed, uml away gore tlietooww- 
rany for forty yards before iiim. skimming along tho 
surraeo at three or four feet from the ground, when 
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it will suddenly rise into the idr for fifty or sixty 
fid. describing n curve, and finally drop at the ii*’i 
of tho thrower.— O'. Butler Earp.Gold Coburns a) 
A nslralia, p. 1 2D. 

Booming-, verbal abs. Sound of that which 
booms. 

Tin* volleying roar, and loud. 

T.i»mr booming of each peal on peal, o'ercamo 
The car far more than t Imnder. 

Byron, lh>n Juan, viii. it. 

Threugli the whole ceremony the «li?«t:iiit booming 
of camion was lieanl every minute from the batti- 
ries of Hie Tmvcr. Macaulay, History if England, 
eh. \x. 

Booma. s. In Xavit/ntitin. Space in a ship's 
waist, set apart fur the hunts and span? ‘■spurs. 

Tile men were Minuting here Hlld there nIniIII tin* 
forecastle and near the homiii in silence and spc.ik- 
imr in low \\his|H*rs. and Vanslyimrken's eye was 
open ilireetiil lii vnnl* l lieui, tor In? hail not for- 
gfltcn Die report <»l the corporal, that they \rere in 
a state ol mutiny. Marryat, Suarhyyotc, vol. iii. 
Hi. v. 

Boon. s. \n rlniiil:/ IVum A.S. hen, in the 
Northumbrian dijili ct horn.] Prayer , pe-* 
titiuii; rcipicst. 

In that morning Tell a mist. 

And wlii*ii our Eimlisluiicu it wist, 4 
It changed all their cheer; 

Our king unto Hod made Ins boon } 

And IonI scut liAn full eoml'iirt s>nui, 

Tho wcader wex full clcaro. 

Poems of Lnnrmcc Minot. 

Boon. s. [probably from the A.S. ben, as 
above. — These words are entered sepa- 
rately, because it. is not quite certain that, 
in all the eases where the one under notice 
ia found in modern authors, it is from the 
same origin as the preceding. It may he 
from bon, bonus, or bun tun ; and, in such 
expressions as ijivm or t/nmlcd as a boon , 
this origin suits best. In combination 
with obtain , yain, and the like, it is transi- 
tional in meaning. Let ween the two there 
are numerous intermediate imports.] IJc- 
netit ; gift; free gift ; gain. 

Vouchsafe me for my nurd hut one fair look . 

A smaller lunm than Ibis I cannot Imp, 

And less than this, I'm sure, ,\oii cniinnt give. 

Shah spear. Tiro Gtnlbunn of Vt-rona, v. +. 

That courtier, ulu* oblnined a boon of the empe- 
ror, that lie might every morning whisper him in 
the i-i r, ami say nothing, uskcil no uuprolilahic suit 
for himself.— Huron. 

Wliat rlictoriek didst tlioii use. 

To gain this mighty boon ! she pit ics me ! 

Addison, Cato. 

Yon may not be aware of il yourself most reven ml 
Abraham, but you deny Ibeir freedom to Ilie Hat In- 
lies ujH.n Hie same principle Dial Siinili your wile 
nTusi's lo give the reiiMpt for a ham or a gnosHicriy 
dumpling; she values her receipts, not bniuise they 
scrim' her a ei»rtain flavour, hut because they winiiul 
her that her neighbours want it a feeling l.mgliable 
in a priestess, shameful in a priest; venial when it 
withholds the blessings of a ham. tyrannical and 
execrable when it narrows the boon of religious 
ftx’iiloiu.— Sidney Smith, Pitt r Ply alley's Lift re, 
let. 2. 

Is this the duty of ruler* V An* men in such ‘da- 
tums to give all that may lie asked, and only to give 
liecauso uf tilts asking, wilhuut regaixiing whether it 
lie. a boon nr a bane ?— Lord Brougham, Historical 
Sketch t s of the Stub smen of the lteign of George III.. 
Lurtl Sorth. 

Such noun freui me. 

From me heaven's queen, Paris, to tin** kiug-liorii, 

A shepherd all thy Itfe but yet king-born, 

Should eomc most welcome. 7V nnysou, tEnour. 


Boon. s. [?J See extract. 

The oiiemtions next |ierformcd upon the flax will 
In* iimlerslfHjil by attending to the structure of the 
stem, lu it two principal parts are to bo distin- 
guished; tile woody limrt or boon, and Mu* hurl 
(covered outwardly with a linn riiliclci, which en- 
closes the former like a tube consist IUg of panllil 
liui*s . . . The breaking is performed by an instru- 
ment culled a brake, lu order to giv« the wood, nr 
boon, such a degree of britllcncss us to make it part 
readily from the liarl, whereby tlm exis'iitioii of this 

S iriH'css is rendered easy, thn flax should tie well 
Lriiol in the sun, or, w lint is uioresuitiibletotlic late 
|N*riiNl of thn yi*ar, in a stove. Such is often at- 
tached to the Inkers’ ovens in llermauy, and oilier 
flAX-growing countries.— Ure, bietiomry uf Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines, voc. Plow. 

Boon. adj. [Fr. bun.] 


1. Guy; merry. 


Satiate at length. 


And heighten’d os with wine, jocund and boon, 
Thu* toheraclf aho pleasingly hegun. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, u. 782. 
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I know the Infirmity of our fhmlly: we piny the 

«■ boon companion, ami throw our money awny hi our 
cum -Arbutlimd. 

At twelve of (lie rloek every day they dined togc- 
tlier at a cook's house witliin the tower, mid some- 
times hnd Jennings, n bon* lilude, among them.— 

. Life of Antony ll'owf, ]i. 203. 

•J. Kind; bounteous. 

Flowers, worthy of I'nr.'iilisc, which not nice Art 
In 1 m * i Is mill curious knots, hut Nature boon 
pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, mid plain. 

3 lift on, Varail in? Lout, iv. 2 42. 

Boon. adj. or part. adj. [from bo wen. — As 
in tin* preceding entries, tho origin of tliiaj 
Irrni in ils later applications (for those see 1 
Ho n mi, vutuchrestic, which is really this 
participle with a -r/ affixed, though often 
emmeeted with Hind) is easily deduced 
from one word, whereas its earliest ajipli- , 
rations indicate another; the transition - 1 
al metmiiigs being doubtful or equivocal. : 
Hoon in the older writers signifies ready, [ 
or wiilimj (i)ul ready , and its origin is bou rn, 1 
the past participle of bow = betid, so that itj 
is eipiivarhiit to bent on, bint for. Wyelilfe ■ 
gives : , I 

* Ami Jesus bmoide awei fro the people that j 
was net in the place.’ (John, cli. v.) j 

Piers Plowman the following : , 

4 And so lowi'th forth hy a brook 44 licth buxom ! 

of H|H*cllC, M 

Till ye linden a ford “your fedres honoureth.” * 

llohert of Hrumie : 

4 1#* eric wist it soite, cn hem wns no dcfHUtc, 

|k* barons wcrcall&.me.to make the kiiigussaute.* 
Layamon : 

4 Forth liii goniie bon we in to Rrutainc 
And hii hill sum? to Arthuiv come.’ 

4 Hco bn yen ut of Frnucc into Kunniiiie. . . 
llowel of Hrutaiuc Ink to llinn kitige..' 

The A.S. participle would be ylntgan. 

Reasons for not connecting this word with 
the Icelandic buinn will he found under 
Husk. For another form see Bown.] 
Heady. Obsolete. 

Am’l lied hem all lien boon, ltcgtrcrcs and othere. 

To wemlcn with hem to West my listen*. 

Piers Ploictuan. (Klcli.) 

Boor. .v. [A.S. tjehurc- peasant.] Plough - 

man; country fellow; lout; clown. 

The bum souse of a calamity is railed grumbling; 
and if a man doi*s but make a face ujam the boor, lie 
is nrCscntly a male-con ten l.—Sir It. t* Estrange. 

lie limy live um well ns a- boor of Holland, whoso , 
cares of growing still richer waste his life.- Sir II". i 
Tern pie. 

To one well-born. Hi’ n /front is worse and more. 
When he’s abus'd and IsUlled by a boor. Drydcn. 

BooHab. adj. After the manner of a boor; 
clownish; rustic; untaught; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in the | 
vulgar, leave tho society, which, in tlm boorish, is ! 
<‘oin puny of this ftanulc. Shakesjuar, As you like it, 
v. I. | 

A gross nod boorish opinion.— Milton, Doctrine 
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and Discipline if Divorce, i. SI. 

No lusty neat herd thither drove his kine, 

No boorish Inwhcrd fill his rooting swine. 

IK. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals, ii. 1. 

BoArftabiy. udv. In a boorish manner; 

after a clownish maimer. 

A healthful body, with such limbs I'd bear, 

As should be graceful, well-proportioned, just, 

Ami m-itber weak nor hoortshln robust. 

Fenton, Translation from Martial , b. x. cpigr. 47. 

BoArlsbneu. s. Attribute suggested hy 

Hoorish; clownishness; yusticity; coarse- 
ness of manners. 

No doubt, in preaching your sermons, vou nre 
soiin-aliul nnimyvd hy the rustic boorish m ss mid 
w-ant of thought. Various bumpkins will forget to 
e i>se the doors alter them, when they enter tile 
eliureh too late, ns they not unfrequcntly do - He- 
creations if a Country Parson, eh. i. 

loot. v. a. [A.S. botan = pay the price of.] 
Avail; nroht; do good; enrich; benefit. 

It shall not boot them, who dernguto from read 
Ing, to excuse it, when they see no other remedy ■ a; 
if their intent wen* only to deny that aliens and | 


And I will boot then with what gift beside, 

That modesty can beg. 

mokvsptur, Antony and Cleopatra , ii. 5. 

What bouts it us these wars to liave begun ? 

Fairfax. 

Wlwt boots the regal circle on Ills head. 

That long behind lu.* trails liiN pompous riibe ? 

Pope. 

What boots it to recall the scene of strife, 

Tim Teast of vultures and llm waste of life V 

Byron , Lara. 

Boot. *. Profit ; gain ; advantage ; some- 
thing given, or thrown in, to mend the 
exchange. 

My gravity, . 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride. 

Could i. with bind, change fur an idlu plume, 

Which the air bent* for vain. 

Shukcsfieur, Measure for Measure, ii. 4. 

Is it any boot to bid a mini hold fast our unco 
recovered liberty?— Bishop Hull, Remains, p. 2H.. 
To boot. Over and above; into the bargain. 

Cnnst thou, 0 jtarlial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet seal my, in an hour so rude ; 

And. in the enluiest nml the stillest night, 

With all appliances uud menus to boot , 

Deny it to u king ? 

Shakes pear, Henry IV. Part II. iii. 1. 

Man is find's image; but a poor mnn is 
Christ's stamp to boot : l Kith images regard. 

(i. Herbert. 

lie might have his mind and manners formed. and 
be instructed to boot in set end sciences.— Locke. 
Boot. s. Same as Hoot y. (Jbsukte. 

Their ehiefest hoot is tli' adversary’s bead ; 

They end m*t war till th' enemy Is* dead. 

Mirronrfor Magist rates, p. 27.1. 

Olliers, like soldiers, armed in tln-ir stings, 

Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds. 

Shah Sfhiir, Henry I", i. 2. 

The cry whereof entering tin* hollow cave 
Kflsooiics hmimlit forth tin* villaine. ns they incut, 
Willi hope id' her some wislifull boot to have. 

Sjn um r, Faerie (pin n, v. ll, 1ft. 

In tiail inrursed forest, 

Set on by villnius t hat make boot of all men, 

The ) Kiel's of France an* pillage there, they shot at us. 

Beaumont and Fa teller, Loet r's Prop cess. 

Boot. s. [Fr. hot tv.] 

\. Covering for tlu* leg, used hy horsemen. 

r l lint my leg is ton long; — 

No; that il is loo little.— 

I'll wear a boot. t«» make it somewhat rounder. 

. S/mkisjnar , Tiro ( ieutli nun of J1 rona, v. 2. 

Shelv'd him his room, wlien* he must lodge that 
night. 

Full’d oil' his boots, and took away the light. 

Milton, On the Lniccrsdy t'arr’ur. 

Bishop Wilkins says, lie does not <|Uc.M.ioii lad it 
will Is* ns usual fur u man to call for his wimrs, w lu ll 
he is going a journey, as it is now tucall for Ills boots. 
— Addison , (i Util'll ion. 

Trullilier bid her 'hold her impertinent tongue; 1 
and asked her. 'if parsons used to travel without 
horses ?' adding, 'lie supimsed the p-utlemun bad 
none, hy his laiviug no boots un.'-entdiny, Adcui- 
Inrts of Joseph Andrews. 

‘J. Kind of ruck for the leg, formrtdy used in 
Scotland for torturing criminals. 

lie was put to the torture, which, in Scotland, 
they call the funds: for they put a pair of iron bools 
close on the leg. and drive wedges between these and 
t 1 m* loir. Bishop Burnt f. History of his own Tina s, 
mi. link! 

The unhappy mnn was arrested, carried to Edin- 
burgh, and brought before the l’rivy Council. The 
i literal notion was, that he was u knave mid a 
coward, and that the lirsl siglit of tho boots und 
thumhsmvws would driiig out all the guilty secrets 
with whieli lie had Isrii entrusted. Hut l ayne had 
a far braver spirit than those highliorn plotters with 
whom it was his misfortune to huve been eoui^eeted. 
■ - Mueuulay, History tf England, eh. xvi. 

.*) Space bet ted fit the coachman's seat, formed 
into a box for the reception of luggage. 

The horses, being young, look some atfrigiituient, 
ami run ii mg away mi furiously, that one of them 
tore all his ’nelly open u|k)u Urn comer of a beor- 
eart : my uepliew, who in this moan while adven- 
turnl to leap out. u of the coach, j scenicth to have 
hung on one of tne pins of the bout. R ir H. IVullon, 
Ret opine Wottunioute, p. 417. 

Soot. v. a. Put on boots, as preparatory for 
a journey on horseback ; make ready for 
riding. 

Hoot, fund, master Shallow ; 1 know the young 
king is Nick for me : let us take any man's horses.— 
— Shukisinsir, Henry 1 V. Part II. v. 8. 

The ill mini rides through all Amlldcntly; ho is 
coaled and (undid for il. -II. Junson, Discoveries. 

Sole of boot. See H r a d a w 1 . 


strangers from the family of (its! arii wmi i^ that - 0°°t-»°le. s. 

a * nn,t in lh, ' u ‘’ I Boot-top. s. [both <H Hounded.] _ Upper ^urt 


For what 1 have, I need not to repeat ; 

And what 1 want, it boots not to complain. 

Bhakespear, Richard II. iii, 4 , 


of a long boot, representing the inner lea- 
ther, which was formerly turned over. 

At the uamo of the person thus introduced to me, 


BOOT 

a thousand recollections crowded upon my mind, 
the eon tern poniry and rival of Napoleon— the auto- 
crat of the great world of fashion and cravats- who 
had introduced, by a single example, starch im.i 
neckcloths, slid hnd fed the pampered appetite of 
his btuddojm on champagne .— Sir B. L. Bulwer, 
Pelham. 

Bodtoatober. s. [The process, not yet obso- 
lete, by which Indore the invention of boot- 
jacks one person drew off the boots of 
another, was as follows. The wearer bein^ 
seated, placed one foot between the legs ut 
the catcher, generally a stout lad, whose back 
was turned towards him, in such a manner 
that the instep of the boot came in contact 
with the point at which the lower extremities 
bifurcate from the trunk, the toe being 
pointed upwards. The heel was then firmly 
taken hold off by this same catcher , who, 
being gradually protruded from behind by 
the other leg of the wearer, drew off the hour, 
partly by moving forwards, and partly by 
rising up. The operation was then repeated 
for the other loot. 

The exact details of the changes by 
which Bootjack und Jack Hoots grew out 
of the original elements boot und catcher 
1 11111 unable to give : the similarity of the 
sounds juckntod catch had, doubtless, liuuTi 
to do in determining the form Bootjack ; so 
had the term Jack Boot as applied to the 
hoot itself.] Servant at an inn whose busi- 
ness it was to pull otf the boots of the 
guests. 

The ostler and the boot’cutcher ought to partake 
- Swiff. 

IdieK-n-daisy, lim'aiu, wlint can we do? There's 
nuihte l John ostler, and lundcolehrv, all gone 
alter ’ There ’s such an uproar us never uas.- 
ColmuH the ■ It r. The Jealous li fe, iv. 2. 

So 6 tod. part. adj. In boots; in a horse- 
man's habit. 

A Inudetl judge shall sit to try liis cause. 

Not by the st.il ule, but by luaitial laws. Drydts. 

Booth, s. [Danish, btidt.] Temporary bourn* 
constructed with boards, or boughs, or 
canvas. 

The clothiers found means to have all the quest 
made of the uorl hern men, such us hud their booths 
in the fair. Camden. 

Much mischief will lie done at Bartholomew fair, 
by t he fall of a booth. Sicft. 

k 11111 1 1 and his employer had a qiinrrel an 
mnilarly as tlu suiurduy id. Uu a Tuu 

day ora market day tie tours, the rcproaelu-x, 
ttie taunts, the eui'ses, were mecssaut : uud itw:w 
wi ll il po booth was overturned and no head l>n>k <, u. 

Mtie.inluy , History »f Enyland. eh. xxi. 

Bootjack, s. ( lonirivaitce for drawiug oil 
boots. Sctf Hooteu teller. 

Hold coruiees, ten-guinea bo J -jacks, and every 
other necessary of life, could ho ullordi'd vvilli s« \eii 
thousand pounds a year.' —Theodore Hook, Gilbert 
Gurney, Vol. 11 . eh. iv. 

Bootless, adj. Useless; unprofituble ; un- 
availing; without advantage. 

Tn.'iubliiig for age, his euiueu long disused. 

His fundi less sword lie girded him hIkiul ; 

And run umidst his foes ready to dye. 

E irl of Sumy. 

When 1 hose jweum*d n»(*ss»!iigei-s of hell 
Fame tu their w ieked mail, and gsu to tell 
T heir booth ss pains, and ill succeeding night. 

Xjiensrr. 

loxl did not suiter him, being desirous of th" 
light of wisdom, with bootless cxinmicu of travel, to 
wander in darkness. - Hooker. 

Iloidless Niieed, 

When eowanlieu pursues, und valour Hies. 

B/utkcsjiear, Miilsnm mvr Fight's Dream, il. *■ 
U*t Him alone; 

I’ll follow him uo more with lumtlcss pray’ra: 

Ho MH-ks my hfu. Id., Merchant of \ eniec, 111 . »• 

And, os innumerable scholars busied them^m* 
in collecting evidence respecting ifremoiiies iu>*ii* 
luted in (Hdebration of certain even is, und tn , , n 
appealed to Die evidence ill order to prove ia« 
events, Voltaire makes a rdli*cUon which now seeau 
very obvious, but which these hmrned men h"* 1 J’"* 
tirely overlooked, lie notices, that their labour 11 
bootless, because tile date of tlie eviilem# w, 
extremely ft*w uxismtious, much later lha. 11 ■ 
of the event to which it refers.— Ilnckte, History if 
Civilization in Bnylund, vol. i. oil. xiii. 

In the following extract the construction 
is adverbial '. 



BOOT 

At last I feci it is the flame of love, 

1 strive but booth** to express the pain ; 

It cools, it IlrcH, it hopes, it fear*, it frets, 

And stirrctli passions throughout every vein. 

Grccnc, Poem. 

Bo6tleialy. adv . Uselessly ; to no purpose. 

(iood nymph, no more; why dost thou lonttessly 
Stay thus tormenting both thyself and me? 

Sir R. Fansho ice, Translation of Uuarini's 
Pastor Pith, p. 1.13, 

Bootmaker. *. One who makes hoots. 

Sir, 1 do not wish to go into the question of the 
eleven yards of pavement from the Swan Inn to the 
bootmaker's- Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vol. 
lt.ch.it. 

i (of nn inn), a. Same us Hoot catcher. 

Your honour will roincitihcr the waiter.-- The 
cook, your honour.— Your honour won't r<>rgi-t Jack 
/toots. Jack Hoots, too,— scoundrels, saucy, imperti- 
nent, insolent . — If Kafr, Fontninblrau, iii. I. 

Travelling, indeed I nothing hut extortion I .de- 
clare. Sueii a gang of them ! First, in comes the 
bill; then, remember the waiter. Joint ostler, sir, 
— the chambermaid, ma'am, — don't forget poor 
booh, -I’m the* porter,— | mwI Imy, your honour. So 
that your hand goes constantly moving up and 
down, up and down, like tiie great lump of wood at 
tho Chelsea Waterworks.— Morton, Secrets worth 
knowing, 1. 1. 

* Well, what do you know, Maltravers ? ‘ I hoard 
boots at the Christopher any that hii Kton fellow was 
drowmsl, and that m had scon a ihtsoii who was 
there.'- ■' Bring boots here,' Maid Sedgwick .— Disraeli 
the younger, Coningshy, h. i. eh. ix. 

Boittree. s. [the element tree, us in Axle- 
tree, Saddletree, &c., means simply wood -= 
the Latin lignum , rather than arbor. For 
the use of the simple word in this sense 
sceTree.J Contrivance on which hoots 
are drawn, for the purpose of stretching or 
cleaning them. 

1 found him with ills shirt-sleeves tucked up, busy 
on a boot-tree, which ho was rasping down with a 
rough file, and Maid ho was ‘adapting.’ - Marrynt, 
Peter Simple. 

8o6ty. s. [Danish, bi/ttc.] Plunder ; pillage ; 
spoils gained from the enemy ; tilings 
gotten bv robbery. 

If I lcul a mind to be honest, I sir. Korin no would 
not suffer me; she drops booties in my mouth. - 
Shakespcnr , Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

One way a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kino, . . . 

Their booty. Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. (I Ml. 

His conscience is tho hue and cry that pursues 
him; and when ho reckons that lie has gotten a 
booty, ho has only caught a Tartar. -- Sir Roger 
L' Estrange. 

For, should you to extortion be inclin'd. 

Your mil I guilt will little booty tkud. Dryden. 

Now, therefore, when the news spread from altar 
to altar, and from cabin to cabin, that the stra Hirers 
were to bo driven out, and that their Iu-um-n and 
lamia weir to bo given as a booty In I lie ciMlih-rii of 
the soil, a predatory war commenced. - Macaulay, 
History of England, ell. x i i. , 

Play, $r., booty. Play, &c., colliisivelv, or 
x\itli intent to lose. 

We understand what wo ought to do ; but when 
Wo dcljliei ate. we play booty against ourselves: our 
consciences direct us olio way, our corruptions hurry 
us another.— Sir R. V Estrange. 

I have act this argument in tho best light, that 
thn lailics may nut think that 1 write booty. 
Dryden. 

Olio thing alono remained to be lost— what lie 
called his honour, which was already on the scent In 
play booty. Disraeli the younger. The young Duke. 
Boose, v. it. Drink hnrd or dwni ; tope. 

You know I wasn't in tho cruft when the thing 
cnuic (in board, but Joe Hoary was, and it was one 
night when we were boosing over a still 1 glass at the 
new shop them. - Captain Marryat, Snarlcyyuw, 
vol. i. eh. v. 

Bope6p. x. Act of looking out, and drawing 
back as if frighted, or with the purpose of 
frightening some me. 

Then they for sudden joy did woep, 

And I for sorrow sung 
That such a king should play bopeep, 

And go tho fouls among. , 

Shakespcar, King Lear, l. 4. song. 

A Rivera, 

That servo instead of peaceful liarricra, 

To part tli’ engagements of their worrioura, 

Wliero both from aide to side may skip. 

And only encounter at bopeep. Jiuuer, Ifwlibras. 

Them tho devil plnya at bojieep, puts out his 
horns to do muchluf, then shrinks thorn back for 
aafety .-Dryden. 

Buoh fleering, hairing, jarring fooles* bopeejte ; 

Huch jiahacs, teohoei, woohoes, wild cults' play : 
nuim sohoes. whoop® and hallow os, hold and koe|si ; 

BUdi rangings, ragiugs, rovoliugs, roystors' ray. 
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With so fettle mouth, and knave at every catch, 

"i'is homo knaves iioamI did surely Mari.u liutcli, 

Whip for an Ape. 

Bor&ehlo. s. [Span, borracho -bottle, com- 
monly of a pig's skin, with the hair in-j 
ward, dressed with resin and pitch to keep 
wine or liquor sweet.] Houle, or cask. 

Head wine, that stinks of the borrachiu. 

Drydni, Prrsms' Satins, v. 

As soon as tho servant had done sinking, sho 
mode haste, (says thn text.) mid took two hundred 
loaves, and two Isittlcs, (that is, two skins or W.i- 
chins,) of wine. — Detany, Life if Da rid, i. IS. 

How you slink of wine! I)'ye think my nicer will 
over endurn such a borachio f you’re un aimulute 
borachio. — (Ai ngrrrn. 

You 're right, Brush, there 's iio washing the black- 
moor while. Mr. Stirling will never get rid of 
Jllaekfriarx— always taste or the fmraehio. -Column 
and Garrick, The Clandestine Marriage, ii. 1. 

Bdrage. s. [Lat. borago .- the old rhyme, 

‘ 1 borage bring courage,' is either the ori- 
ginal or the translation of one of those 
strange etymologies in which works on 
Botany abound ; where bur -ago is said to 
be quasi cor-ago. J Plant of the genus Bo- 
rago ; especially the Hnrugo utKcimdis. 

if so lie I hut the weak spirit of pismire* you men- 
tioned, llmt turned the borage tlowera red, were not 
heated, itxemus to evince that their spirit is stronger 
than the rest, flay, t or respondt-nre, letter if Dr. 
liaise. 

Horagc may be sown [in the middle nnd lalter 
end of July] to obtain a plentiful Niipply uf its 
young leaves m Autumn. Abercnmbin, uardmerf 
1 Journal, July. 

Spelt in the following extract as it is 
often sounded. 

The composition of this ancient lieverngu [cool 
tankard I is of great variety. The Imms is home- 
brewed ale, spices, and seasoning herbs. To a (piart 
of good ale add n glass of while wine ami another 
of brandy, some lemon juice and the rind pured 
very thin, a little well-toasted bread, a sprig or two 
of barrage or balm, and a little nutmeg grated. 
Some use cider instead of ale.— Webster, Encyelo - 
pa i Ha of Domestic Economy. 

Borax, s. [Lat.] Biboratc of soda. 

To sodder gold they allways use tho coarser to 
ie aider the liner. They dip a thin plate of gold in 
borax, and laying it in the chink to Imi wnldered, 
they I lieu meit it with the lhnuc or the lamp. -Ray, 
CorriStmndcnce, Willoughby, let. 1. 

I'niisa regrets nothing more Ilian that he is not 
rich enough to strew the urcua with borax and eiu- 
naliar, ilh Nero used to do.— Sir E. 1*. Huhver, Last 
Days of Pompeii, v. 2. 

Bordel. s. Brothel ; bawdyhouse. Obsolete. 

Making even his own house a stew, a bordel, and a 
school of lewdiiess, to instil vico into the unwary 
ears of his poor children. Sonth. 

Sordeller. s. KecjaT of a brothel. Obsolete. 

TIihis out of his iHirge lie licnt, . 

And to the bordder Jut sold. j 

Uuict r, Coifrssio A mantis, viii. I 

Bordello, s. [Ital.] Same as Bordel, ot'i 
which it is the fuller form. The form in 
which it becomes Knglish is Brothel. 

From tho bordello it might come ns well, 

The spital, or pit-thatch. It. Jonsou. < 

Birder, s. [A.S. bord.] 

1. Outer part or edge of anything^ 

They nave looking glasses, bordered with broad 
bowlers of crystal, and great counterfeit previous 
stones. IliU'on. 

The light must strike on the middle, mid extend 
its great esl clearness on the principal figures; di- 
minishing by degrees, ns it comes nearer and nearer 
to the borders. Dryden. 

All with a bonier of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 
Whose h sided hrnnehes hiiie the lofty mound: 

Such various ways tho spacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful muse knows not wliat ]iath to tread. 

H alter. 

ft wns just before Valentine’s day' throe years 
since, ilo wrought, unseen ami unsus|svted t a 
woiidroiiH work. \Ve need not say it was on the 
tluost gilt luiper with borders full, not of ceminon 
hearts nuts heartless nllegoiy, but all the prettiest 
stories of lovo from Ovid, and older poets lluui Ovid. 

- Lamb, Essays of Elia, Valentine's Day. 

2. March of edge of a country ; confine. | 

IT a prims* keep his residence on the border of his 
dominions, tho remote pacts will rebel; but if ho 
make the cent ni his scat, ho shall easily keep them 
in obedience.- Spenser. 

Those outlaws, as l may coll them, who roblicd 
upon tiie borders. — Jiishop Patrick, (commentaries 
ami Paraphrases on the Old Testament, 0 tnvsts, 
xlvi. 3 k 
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I O young Lnehinvar is cornu out of the w.-st , 

| Through all tile w ide bonier his stis-ds are t lie he*f. 

Sir W. Scott, Monition, lsuly lit nm's Sung. 

3. Properly the continuous ImmI which en- 
closes a garden of any kind, hut sometimes 
applied to the detached beds which form 
tin* parterre or flower-garden. 

'J lu*re lie arriving round almut doth fly 

From ImhI to lied, trout one to other bonier. 

And lakes survey, witli curious busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order. 

S)n nfitr. 

Tho place wns covered with a wonderful profusion 
of llitwvrs, tlmt without being disposed into regular 
bonier* and parterres, grew promiscuously.— 7af/r»\ 
no. nil. 

Nor jierlinps would any but nil experienced seion- 
tihv eye lie nil are of l lie dlfllclllLics to la* encountered 
ill tiie disposal or a few shaped bonier* iuters|HTMHl 
with turl ; tile nicely consists hi in-rnnging tiie dif- 
ferent parts so us to torm a connected glow of 
colour, to effect which it will Ik* necessary lo place 
tin* bonin'* in sueii a mnnner tlmt. when viewed 
fnmi tiie windows of tiie house, or from tin* prinei- 
] Mil enl im lee into the garden, one border shall nut 
intercept the I x-a ulies or another.— Florist's Manual. 
Border, c. n. 

1. Be on the boundary; touch something else 
at tin? side or edge : (with on or upon). 

. It borderdh anon the province of (!roalin, wliicli, 
iii lime pust, lum continual wars with the Turks' 
garrisons.-- Rootles. 

Virtue and honour had their temples bordering on 
each other, and are somelimes both on the same 
coin.- • Addison. 

2. Approach nearly to : (with upon). 

Ail wit, which borders «j» n proftniencaa, and 
makes ladd witli Ihnse tilings to which the greatest 
reverence is due, deserves to bo branded with fully. 
- Archbishop Til lot sun. 

Birder, v. a. 

1. Adorn w ith a border of ornaments. 

Rivulets border id with the softest grass enamelled 
with various flowers. -T. Warton, History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, i. 372. 

Thro’ mountain clefts tliu ilalo 
Was seen lar inland, and tho yellow down , 
ltonler'd with ]>alm, and many a winding vale 
Ami meadow, set with slender galiugnle. 

Tennyson, The Lotos-eaters. 

2. Reach ; touch ; bo contiguous to. 

Shelia and Kaainah aro those parts of Arabia, 
which border the mca called the iVrsiuu iruJf.— 
Sir IV. Raleigh. 

3. Put limit to. 

Tlmt. nature, which contemns its origin, 

(.'uiiuol be border'd certain in itself. 

Shukisjnar, King Lear, iv. i. 
Border-land. s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Land forming a border or 
frontier, or a doubtful intermediate district. 

Fussing over the imlelliiiie borticr-laud Isiween 
the animal and vegetal kingdoms, we may roughly 
class plants us organisms which, while they ejinhit 
tiial Npecics of motion implied in growth, aro not 
only devoid «f locomotive power, bul with stime un- 
important execjitions aro dt-void of the power of 
moving their parts in relation to each other.- lltr* 
bert SjH!Ucer, First Principles. 

Borderer, s. 

1. One who dwells on the borders, extreme 
parts, or confines ; one who dwells next to 
any place. 

They of those marches, gracious sovereign 1 
Shall be a wall suflicinit to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

ShakrsfHar, llmry K. i. 2. 

An ordinary horse will carry two sucks or sand; 
and, of such, the borderers on the sea do bestow 
sixty at least in every acre; but most husbands 
double that number. Came. 

The (*asiest to lx* drawn 
To our society, and lo aid the war ; 

The rather for their seat, living next bord'i'ers 
On Italy; and that they aliouud with horse. 

H, Jonsnu, 

The king of Scots in person, with IVrkin in his 
coiu|HUiy ( entered witli a great army, though it 
chiefly consisted of bontervrs, being raised home- 
what suddenly.— Bacon. 

Volga’s stream 

Sends opposite, in shaggy armour elnd. 

Her burderrr* : on mutual slaughter bent. 

They rend their countries. .1. Ptidip. 

2. One who approaches near to another; 
neighbour. 

Tho poet ts the nenrest borderer upon the orator, 
and expn-sHcth all his virtues, though he be tiud 
morejto numbers.- 11. Johsoh, Disemeriis. 

Bbrdrafinff. i. [probably borderaging, sug- 
gesting the word borderage. Nothing to 
263 
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t do with either dray or rage.] Incursion 
on the borders of n country. Hurt. 

Who [Constantine] . . . 

Lonn time in penii* Ills rvalin established. 

Yet ofl aimnvil with sundry bontragings 
Of ncighlHiiir Scuts. nml forrein scnttcrlhigH 
With which thy worlil did in those dn.ves nlsmud. 

Spenser, Fat rie Queen, ii. 10, 0.1. 
Bore, v . a. [A.S. borian.] 
i. Tierce so us to form n hole; drill ; scoop. 

I'll helicve ns soon 

This whole earth mny lie bar'd'. nml that 1 lie moon 
May through tin* mitre creep. 

Shaki spear, Midsummer Might's Dream, Ui. 2. 
Mullierries will In.* fairer, if you bare tin* trunk of 
Hi.* Im- through, nml thrust, into the places bo ml, 
Welles of some liol Ins**. line mi. 

I, live may blindfold the eyes. hut lust Imnfh them 
out . Fuller, History of the Holy II Vir. p. so. 

Take tin- liarrc! of n lomr gun perfectly bond, ntid 
wet it upright, nml take n hiillet exactly lit for it ; 
and then if yon suck nt the mouth of the lwirirl 
n aa ver ho ici'iitiy, the liullet will come up so forcibly 
that it w ill hazard the striking out your teeth. Sir 
K. I Huhy. 

Hut Ciinys, and the graver sort, thought lit 
The (invKS suspected present to commit 
To s«*as or lliiiiies ; at least, to search and //ore 
The sides, nml wliut that space contains t’ explore. ] 
Sir J. lknham. 

A man may make an instrument to Amv a hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not to bore n hole of a 
fu.it. ftisho / 1 Wilkin*. 

Even in days which Rodwell could well re- 
iii.'IiiInt, sneh heretics hs liims<*lf would have Ihvii 
thought fortunate if they eseajwd with life, llnir 
liai I s llnyisl, their ears (*lij»|MHl, their noses slil. 
their tongues Wr// through with red-hot iron, mid 
t heir eyes knorkisl out with brick I sits.— Maeauhy, 1 
Hint nr ft of England, eh. xiv. 

Kill tlien* are oilier stones Aom/ with a hole, to : 
wbieli niitii|tinries li.ive ventured to gi\e a dilfcrent I 
desiiruatioii. - Kemble, Hone Ft role*, iutrnd. p. 11. > 

•2. Make a narrow ami dillicidt passage 
through any thing generally. 

Consider, under, what fntiiriies I’ve known. 

Wlint riots smi, what hustling crouds l /##u*’i/. 

How oil l cross’d where carts ami roaches roar’d. 

(•Off. 

M. Annoy: pester. 

* I will tell him to come,’ said HuckliniM. 'Oh! 
no, no; don’t tell him to mine,' said Millliuuk. 

* lion’i Anre him.’— Disraeli the younger, Couiugsby, 
b. i. ell. x. 

Bare. r. «. Tress, or push, forward towards 
a certain point. 

Those milk paps, 

That through the window bars bore at men’s eyes, 
Are not within the lenf of pity writ. 

Shake* fienr, Tnnun of Athens, iv. 3. 
Nor southward to the raining regions run ; 

Hilt bar in ft to the west, and hovering then*. 

With gaping mouths they draw pmlillck air. 

Drytkn. 

Bore. s. 

I. I Jole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick rauuu'd. at. tli’ other hare with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, \ i. 4N3. 

*2. Instrument with which a hole is bored. 

So Klin.ll that hole be lit for the flic, or square 
Aurc. -Mojrou. 

a. Size of any hole made by boring. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glass, whose bore 
was alsiut it quarter of an inch in diameter.-- Boyle. 
Our careful monarch stands in ]s-rson by. 

This new-east cannon's firmness to explore ; 

The strength of big-corn ’d jmwdcr loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore. 

Dry th u. 

It will liest appear in the bore* of wind instru- 
ments; therefore cause pi|x*s to lie made with a 
single, double, and so on, to a sextuple. bor$\ and 
mrk w hat tone every one givelli. -Bacon. 

4. That which annoys or pesters. 

a. Applied to persons. 

1 could not tell how to rid myseir 1 letter of the 
troublesome bore than by getting him into the dis- 
eoiirse of lmutiiig.— llet urn from Varnattxu*. (Ord 
MS.) 

This remarkable freedom from bores was produced 
in Ijunb’s circle by the nuthoritative .texture of 
iK eoiuniaiidiiig minds; in Ijord llollnud's, by the 
more direct and more genial inlhicticc of the hostess, 
which cheeked that tenacity of subject and opinion 
which sometimes broke the charm of Lamb’s parties 
by ' a duel iti the form of a debate.’ - Talfourd , Me- 
moirs <f(\ Lamb. 

b. Applied to tli inti*. 

* All ! that 'h a bore.’ said his companion. •* lt*a dif- 
ficult to turn to with a new thing when you an* not 

. iu the habit of it,’— Dinned the younger . Coninysby, 
b. vlii. elt. i. 
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Think of the drony Aon* with their dull hum. — : 
think of the chivulrie guardsmen with their Imrscs 
to sell, and their bills to discount.— think of Wil- 
lis. think of (’rocklbnl, think of White’s, think of: 
ltrooks’— and you mny form a very faint idea how 
the young Duke had to talk, and cat. nml flirt, iiimI | 
cut, ami ]K*t. and patronise ! - -Jd., The yimng Duke, \ 
b. i. ch. x. j 

Sudden influx of the tide into a river or ! 
narrow strait. i 

The violence mid elevation with which the bore, 
rushes along i some rivers is aliiumt incredible. At 1 
the inmilli of In* Severn the fbsid wines up in one 
bend about ten fi*et in height ; lint in tlx* gmit ri- 
vers of Am -ica, ami pniiinilarly in tin* Aiiiuzoq. it 
liecomes n rolling inoiiiiliiiii of wnter, which is said 
to lit tain tlx* height of l.sn feet. Murray, Kneyelo * 
pttdia of Urography. 

The victorious tenth wave shall ride, like the bore, 
victorious over all thu rest. Burke, Thought* on a 
llegicide Pettiv. 

Boreal, adj. [Lnt. borealis.] Northern. 

Crete's ample liehls diminish to our eye ; 

Delon* the boreal blasts the vessels tly. Pope. .... . 

Borecole, s. [? broccoli.] Curly kind of Used Jiyuratively, 
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When we are born, we cry, that wc arc come 
Tu this great stage of fools. 

.... , „ Shakespear, King Lear, iv. 6, 

n ith of. 

He bloody, liohl. and resolute, laugh to acorn 
The power of man ; for none of woman horn 
Mlialf harm Mucl**lh. Shakespear, Macbeth, Iv. l 
With to. 

I was bom to a good estate, although it now 
turncth to little account.-’-A'uq/I, Story tf an in- 
jun-d Lady . 

\\ ith into. 

All that are horn into tho world, are surrounded 
with bodies, that ]R*r|)etually and diversely affect 
them.— lAH'ke. 

Borne, part, [from bear in the sense of yem 
-^earry. — observe that this word is s)h*1i 
with a filial e, borne, not born ; and rhymes 
with torn, mourn, &c.] Curried. 

A fellow of intlnite lest, of most excellent ftmc\ : 
lie linth borne me on nia bock a thousand times.’- - 
Shakespear, Hamlet , v. 1 , 


orecoie. s. r uiuriuti.i v^iuiy iwim ui , * -• : . * 

cablh'igc or cuk-wort : (culled also Scotch “• lMmycd in the way of expense. 

• • \ j \\ hat penny hath Rome borne, 

,ia " r . ... _ ! What men pmvidisl, what munition sent, 

Ti. «l.iu V 


.v. [‘see Tore 1, adj-] Dress. 

iis is tn hay, if 1 Is* cay. sir shrew c, 


Trick out some young seedlings tif broccoli nml 
bortetde.- -Aberertanbie, Hardener's Journal, April. 

Boredom, s. Heulm, or donuiiu, of Imres; 
condition of one who is bored. 

'1 lie House bail just broke up, nml tho political 
members had just ciilcreil, and in clusters, k«<iih 
standing, and some yawning, sonic stretching their 
arms, and some stretching their legs, presented 
symptoms of an eseape from Imredom.— Disraeli 
the you tiger. The young Duke. 

Boree. s. ? J Irish dunce said to have hern 
brought from Hisciiv. 

1 »i/ a k could neatly dance a jig, 

Hut Tom was best at A Sivift. 

Frnm benee eaim* all t hose monstrous storie 
That to bis la.ss wild I leasts danc’d bon 

Id., Oeidiana, no. ii. 

Borel. 

This 

1 will renni! out niv bon l for to shewn. 

(Unmet r, II ife of lull's Tale , prologue. .V.WU. 

Borel. adj. [Fr. bouitlli! - ycllowisli or 
brownish wool produced by u rou^h breed 
of sheej), nml used in the twelfth mid thir- 
leenlh centuries for the clothing of the 
peasantry.] Rude (opposed to literate)', 
lay (opposed to clerical). Obsolete. 

Thus l which mu a b»rnll clerke, 

Purpose to write a bimke. 

(barer. Voufessio Amantis, prologue, ful. 1. 

For. siii* nml dame, triistcth me right wel, 

Our orisons U*ii more elleetuel, 

And im*re we sic of (‘Iirist<*s se< a ret tilings, 

Thau bon! folk, although that they he kings. 

Id., Sampnour's Tate, 7131 . 

Had they themselves hut light to w*e the ropes, 
And sii.ifes of hell for which their feet are dresl, 
Deemi'e they pit mid pole, Is-ealiM* they wn*st, 
Ih-enuse tln-y cuvet mmv than borel men. 

(iuseingne., J'ruites of War. 
How Is* I iiiii but rmle nml burnt. 

Yet nearer ways I know. ( 

Sf miser. Shepherd's Calendar, July. I 

Borer, s. That which bores, 
i. Instrument for making holes. 

The in as ter- brick I aver must try all the founda- 
tions, with a borer . such as well-diggers use, to try 
the ground. Mo-eon. 

•2. Cartilaginous p.irasitic fish so called 
(Myxine ^lulinosa). 

tin this part of our roast it is cnlltsl ling, and also 
bun r, in 'cause, as others say, it first nicrees a suiall | 
ii perl iiit in the skin, and ntlerwards buries its lieml j 
iu tin* abdomen «u* body, it is most usually found 
in tin* body of the cisi. nr some other equally nijMi- 
cious tisli.- - Yarn II, British Fishes. 

Bering, nrbalabs. Act «f one who bores. 

It shoiild Is* rememls'iyd, that if an infeivnee I ■■ | 


To underprop thin action ? 

Shakespear , King John, v. 2. 
Their cliargo was nlways born by the queen : and 
duly paid out of thu cxclu-qucr.— Bacon, 
b. Kllectively supporUnl through Anything: 
(with out). 

Tlu* great men were enabled to oppress their info, 
riours ; nml their followers were born out mid couu- 
tciiaiiecd ill wickeil actions.— SirJ. Davits. 

r. Carried wildly and from the right course : 
(with a ica if). 

I ‘puli some occasions, Clodius may Is* bold ami 
insolent, born aivay by bis passion.- SiciJ't. 
Boron, .v. [derived from the root, bur - in 
borax \ tlu* -on hating the same import as 
in carbon ; i.e. indicating a group clmrao 
tcrizid by certain negative, rather than 
positive, ijualities, hut one which does not 
coni tiiu the metals indicated by tlu* termi- 
nation ‘ion, nor yet the elementary sub- 
stances in -/lie or -/«. as iodine and oxi/ynt.] 
In ( In mistri/. Klementary substance so 
called. 

Boron . . . was formerly known in the amorpliniiv 
stale ... but Wohler and Dcvillo have liite/y oh- 
lamed it in two disLinct cryslnlliiic states, iu one or 
which it bears a close resemblance to diuiiioml, ami 
in the other to graphite. . . . Diamuid-Wo/i forms 
tninspahiit crystals, having a honey -yellow or gar- 
net -ml colour. ... Iu lustre and rennet ive powiv 
it is scarcely inferior to the diamond ; nml is one < f 
tin* iinnle.st bmlies known, iiiusmiicli as it scniteln^ 
t oriimluni nml even tin* diamond itself. Urohum. 
Kb no nls tf Clutnislry, ii. OdU. 

Boroafh. s. [A.S. bury, buriy, built.] Tov n 
with a corporation. 

Fox returned to England in August, !7t*S. nml. al- 
though nut of age, lie look his seat in the House <>i 
t'oiiiimnis for Miilhurst, for whieh hunt ugh lie had 
Imtii eUvted in his aljseuce.- -II’. Cuukt, History ot 
Party, vol. iii. ch. ix. 

AY ith either an adjectival construction, or 
used as the first element of a compound. 

A borogh , as I here use it, and as tho old laws still 
use. is not u borough town, that is, a frnneliiMd 
town ; but a main pledge at a hundred freupcrvim, 
therefore called n*tn*e bonmgh, or, us oil say, finiici- 
plegium. For Ar/r//, in old Saxon, signitieth a pledge 
or Mirety: nml yel it is no used with us iu fcoiiw 
soeeehes, as Climiecr saith, 'St. John to bnrrew;’ 
tfuil is, for nssuninco and warranty. S/ieust r, I'n «’ 
of the State of Ireland. 

A lai*ge j/ruportion of the borough uicubcra wen; 
the nominees of jmstii and gresit landowners ; nr 
wen* mainly returned through the political inten*st 
of tin eg.* lungiintcN.- T. Krskim May, Vanstitntmml 
History of Kugtaiul, vol. i. ell. vi. 

thence draw u id' the uselessness of lieiug tints pro- 1 Borou^tamonp ef. s. One who traffics m the 
vidt'd with nanus, wc must admit, by parity or: rv nf hnrmp'lis. 

reasoning, ll.nl it would be no ineonveniene.* 4o a i P*‘| llWllll'lltfiry Jl pr ‘SCI tcltlOl 01 | HJW)ll r i • 

carpenter, or any other mechanic, m have no unincs ! ‘‘idlinl rotten horougba. and Ihosi w ■ 

for tilt* several npenilimisof sawing. iiliuiiiig.Ar/cfN//, I n,M ^ 8Up|Hirt(Kl them borough numge^s. - 

Ac., in wiiieh lie is biibil iiaily engogeu. or for I lie tools J loublaiujut‘,jua.. How iveaiv goveruetl , , let. j. 

wiili whirli la* |k*i forms tin-in. — it. jj Vhateley , Kte - ' s6roa(lunoo(erln|. verbal abs. I rathe in 
meats nj i{hrtarte,\u\vm\. I tin? patroimgc of parliamentary boroughs. 

It* ... tn 4 1.M.. unmM; til 


Bora. part, [from bear in tho sense of yes to 
-carry during pregnancy; whence, as a; 
secondary sense, briny forth.' -observe that ' 
this won! is spelt without a final e, horn, ' 
not. borne ; and rhymes with horn. 1 Come 
into life. 


Wo owe the English wvrngii to thru* Miun^s : tho 
spoliation of the church; tho ojien and llagraiit 
of ita honours liy the elder Stuarts ; anil iheborouy"' 
luungering of our own times.— DisruvU thu yonnycr, 
Contngsby. 

v. a. [A.S. boryian .] 


•Vtruwi V. It. I 1 I.MI VVt ytwnj ., 

1. Tuke something from another on cretin 
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(opposed to lend) ; ask of another the use 
■ of something for a time. 

Hi* tormwed a Iwx of tho inf of tho Englishman, 
■n<l swore lu) would nay liitn again when ho wa* able. 

- Shakespear, Me retold of Venter, I. •». 

We have bnrrum.il money for tlm king's tribute, 
and that upon our land* uml vineyards.- Nehemiah, 
V.-k 

Then ho said, fin borrow this* vessels abroad, of all 
. thv neighbours.- 2 Kings, iv. .1. 

Where dqrkner,s uml surprise niado conquest 
cheap ! 

When* virt lie to rrmrcfl I he arms of chance, 

Arid struck a random blow I Dryden. 

They mn> borrow something of instruction, even 
from I heir past guilt . Hr. II. More. Decay of Ch ris- 
Han Piety. 

1 was engaged in tlie translation of Virgil, from 
whom 1 have bur round only two months. -Dryden. 

These verbal siirus they sometimes borrow from 
olhcrs.and sometimes make themselves ; as one may 
observe among the new names children Rive to things. 
—tockr. 

Some persons of hriirht parts have narrow remem* 
bmneo ; for having riclu*s of their own, they are not 
solicitous to borrow — Watts, 

Borrow, s. Obsolete . 

]. Thing borrowed. 

Yet- of your royal prcscnco I’ll adventuro 
The borrow of a witk. 

Shakespear, Winter'* Tale, i. 2. 

2. Pledge; surely. 

This was the llrst source of shepherds’ sorow, 

Tliat now nill lx- quid with liaile nor torow. 

Sitenscr, Shcphertt'* Calendar, May . 
Borrowed, part. adj. Used ns one’s own 
though belonging to another ; fictitious. 

Unkind anil cruel to deceive your sou, 
tu borrow'd shapes, and his embrace to shun. 

Dryden. 

Borrower, x. One who borrows, or takes 
upon trust (opposed to lender) ; one who 
takes what is another’s, and uses it as his 
own. 

llis talk is of nothing hut of his poverty, for fear 
belike h*st I should liave proved a young borrower. 
—Sir P. Sidney. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender is- ; 

Pur loan oft loses lwith itself mid friend. 

And hormwiiiK dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Sloth sfHar, Jlamlet, i. a. 
(io not my horse tho belter, 

I must become ii tornnot-r of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. Id.. Maetoth , iii. I. 

Hilt yon invert the covenants of her trust, 

And harshly ileal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. 

Mdton, ('oof us. fiS’i. 

Some say that I am a great borrower; however, 
none of my creditor* have challengisl me for it. 
Pone. 

Observe who have been the greatest borrowers of 
all agin Aleibiaih's Kalstalf--Sir ltieliiird Steele • 
our late incomparable Rrinslev— ’ wluit a family like- 
ness ju all four ! \\ fiat a earelesN. even deportment 
hath your torrmcer! what rosy trills ! whatalicaii- 
tiHil reliance on Providence ilotli lie manifest, - - 
inking no more thought than lilies! What con- 
tempt for moncy.-accouiiliug il lymirs and mine 
especially) no I letter than dross!— tomb, Essays of 
Elia, The two Hares of Men. 

Borrowing, verbal abs. Act of borrowing ; 
tiling borrowed. 

Limn oft. loses Ixith itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the nine of husbandry. 

Shakes [war, Jlamlet, i. .1. 

Harrowing, if it lie not liellered by the borrower, 
auioim pood authors is accounted plngiarie. Milton, 
Eicon, w/astes. 

Yyl are not these thefts, but borrowings; not im- 
pious falsities, but clcgiiii? dowers of speech. Jeremy 
laylor, A rtifleud Handsomeness, p. lift. 

It is still more strange that several ncighlioiiring 
nations should have thought this most unnieaiiinK 
oridl names wortii borrowing.- -Macaulay, History 
of nngunut, ch. xv. 

Boraholder. s. [A.S. bur pcs, Ivor yes, or 
burkes , und ealdor -* borough’s elder, or al- 
derman: nothing to do with either burse or 
holder.] Sew extract. 

Teiine ty things make An hundred; and r.ve made 
a itttlte or wapentake ; of which teiine, each one was 

, u, id for another; aiul the eldest or best of them, 
whom they called the Ly lliingmnn or borshdder, 
Uiat is, the eldest pledge, Iiocamo surety for all tho 
rest .-Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, 
AoMag e. m. [Fr. boscage.'] 

1. Wood, or woodlands. 

We bent our courw) thither, where wo saw the 
appearance of land: and the next day, we might 
plainly jlist^m that it waa a laud flat to our sight, 
«*iiu full of boscage, which made it shew the more 

(lark.— iiocvN. 
vol. I. * 
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2. Representation of woods. ! 

(fliearftil paintings in fensting and banqueting . 
moms; graver stories in galleries; luudskips and 
boscage, and such wild works, in open terraces, or ! 
Hummer-houses.- -MW/. Wo/ ton. , 

On tho other hand, what a day, not of laughter, ; 
was tliat-.wlicn lie threatened, for lucre's sake, to lay 
sacrilegious hand on the i'nlnis- Royal (inrden ! Tlie 
flower-parterres shall )m riven tin ; the Chestnut 
Aveuius shall fall: time-honoured boscages, under 
which the Opera Hamadryads were wont tn wander, : 
liot inexorable to iii« a n. — Carlyle, French Revolution , 
lit. i. hj. eii. vi. 

She loekM her lips: she left me where I stood : 

’ 11 lory to Hod, she sung, and past afar, 

* Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood, , 

Tuward the morning-star. | 

Tennyson, A Dream of Fair Women. 

Bosk s. [Fr. rbmirhf*-m\\\nv . — in Xor- ( 
folk, to cut a bosh is to make a figure.] 
Form. Man: or provincial. 

A man who has learned hut t In* tosh of nn argu- 
ment, that has only seen Die shallow of a svllogi.Mii, 
and but lardy heard talk of rheturick and poetry, 
may by the use, if this science, and a little modern 
effrontery, IkiIIIc one of real learning, silence genius 
itself, and put the umst exalted merit cut of conn- . 
tcuanee.— Student, ii. 2*7. 

Bosh, inter] . and subst. (or substantive used 
intcrjcctiunallji , like Nonsense, and some 
other words.) [Turkish.] Kmpty ; vain ; 
loose : # (with s|)mul application to talk). 
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He sent for Ids bosom friends, with whr.m lie nu st 

confidently consulted, and shewed the paper to 
them ; the content* whereof he could not conceive.— 
Lttrtl Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendship is that which 
is here M|tccifusl ill the text, a communication <■! 
secrets. A bosom secret, ami a boston friend, an 
usually put together.— Soul h. Sermons, ii. in. 

Have ynnr bosom Have your will. Mare. 

if vou can pace your wisdom 
In that good path that I couiu wish it go, 

Yon shall tore yottr boston oil this wretch. 

Shakespear, Measure for Measure, iv. 3. 
Bosom, v. a. Enclose in the bosom ; contain ; 
lind place for ; keep concealed. Mhetorical. 

Ilosom up my counsel ; 

You’ll Ilnd it wholesome. 

Shakespear, Henry VIII. 1. 1. 

I do not think my sister so to neck, 

Or si. unprincipled in virtue's book. 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosom* ever. 

Milton , Cornus , 

Its cmirso was free and regular; 

Space bosomed not a lovelier star. Byron, Manfred. 

Bosomed, part. adj. Enclosed; concealed; 
treasured. 

The gmves, the foimtaina, and the flow’rs. 

That o|s*ii now their choicest bosom’d smells, 
Reserv'd for night, uml kept for thee in store. 

# Milton, M ratline tost, v. 1211. 

b6soq. s. Same ns I) o a t s w a i n. Obsolete. 

The lwirks upon the bilious ride, 

Tho master will not stay ; 

The merry to son from his side 
II in whistle takes to cheek and chido 

The liug’ring lad's delay, Dryden. 

Bom. j f. [Fr. bosse.] 

1. Fart rising in the midst of anything. 

He runneth upon him, even i»n hi* neck, u]h>ii tlm 
thick hosstS of Ins buckler vt.-Job, xv. 20. 

Tim weapons of ntUiek in tlie bronze wriod seem 
to have been swords, daggers, snenrs, javelins, ar- 
rows, and liatlle.-nxes; those of defence were most 
probably shields adorned ami strengthened with 
bronze plates und tosses, coats of inuil made of a 
kind of bronze scales sewn on the lent her or linen, 
and a bronze helmet ndnrnisl with u plume of 
feather* or some other suitable ornament. It is 
natural to suppose that the shield was originally 
formed of leather or wood, yet traces of either are 
very rarely found, whilst the plates and bosses that 
were fastened upon these materials are to in* found 
here and there in diffcmit collections.— Ac mblc, 
Ilnne Fe rales, p. .11, 

2. Stud ; ornament raised above the rest of 
the work. 

What signilies lieauty, strength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy tosses'!— Sir It. 
L Estrange. 

This ivory, intended for the bosses of a bridle, was 
laid up for a prince, and a woman of (.’aria ur Mxo- 
nia dyed it. -Pope. 

Busied, part. adj. Provided with bosses. 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss'd with |>carl. 

Shakespear. taming of tho Sbtg tr, ii. I. 

b£m1y6. adj. Shnixil like a boss ; crooked ; 
liutupbaeked; rickety. Obsolete. 

Wives do worse Ilian miscarry, that go their full 
time of a f»«>l with a hussive birth.— Osborne, Advice 
to his Son, p. 7n : tikis. 

Boatjr. adj. Kossed ; bosslike ; raisc*d. 

Xor did tbere want 

rorniee or freeze, with bossy sculptures graven. 

Milton, Paradise tost, i. 716. 

The watry juices of the bossy rtMtl [the turnip 1. 

Dyt r. Fleece. 

liehold this shield all tossy bright ; 

These cuisses shining twain. 

Rejected Addresses, Imitation of Scott. 
BotdniC. adj. [(ir. ihiri'rv.vm, from fiord HI 
-* plant.] Appertaining to Ho tuny. 

Sane observations concern lug plants, Ac. of Ida 
own ; some from bis companions m those totanick 
studii^.— Worthington, To Hart lib, op. to. 

And to totanick land the flowers of health. 

Thomson, Lilttrty, ii. 

They read botanic t real ises, 

And works on gardening tliro' there, 

And methods of transplanting tn-es, 

To look as if they grew there. 

Thnnyson, Amphion. 

Betinle. s. One who is skilled in plants. 
Obsolete . , rare. 

Tliat there is such an herb, which for some kind 
of resplendency may lie called aglaophotis, is bv ull 
botanicks or hcrharisU 1 have seni ai'knowledgisl. 
—Meric Vamutnm, Of Cretlulity and Incredulity in 
Things natural, civil, ami divine, p. M). 
iotfaUBil. adj. Same os Ho tunic. 

Tlie botanical artist meets every where with vegc- 
tallies .—Sir T. Browne. Tracts, p. rt. 

Home botanical criticks tell us, tho |Hiets have not 
rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, in tuela- 
2C j 


Colloquial. 

Bonk j. adj. Woody. 

And with each end* of thy blue bow dost crown 
My bosky acres, and my uii'hrubb’d down. 

Shoki t/u-nr, Tmnpcst, iv, 1. 

I know «*aeli lane, and every alley green, 

Hitlirle. nr Imsliy dell, of this wild wood, I 

And elery fjttshy b uirii from siile to side, 

Milton, Com us, .311,1 
Bisom. s. [A.S. bosmr, bosom.] 

1. Hrcust. 

Lay ei nnf< »rtR to you r tosorn ; and lx-stow J 

A'our needful counsel to our business. 

Sliakesjtear, Kiug toar, ii. 1. ! 

a. As the seat of the passions. \ 

Anger rc-tetli in the bosom of fools. — Ecclesi - , 

astwns, vii. {». , 

Fri mi jealousy’s tormenting st rife j 

Fur ever lie tliy bosom freed. Prior . ! 

rntortunateTallaril! O, who can name I 

The panes of ragi*. of sorrow, and of shame. 

That w ilii mix'd tumult ill tliy bus, nit swell'd, ; 

AVIien tirst thou saw ‘si thy linnest lmo]is rejn-H'd ? , 

Addison, j 

Here neliing bosoms wear a visage gay. 

And stilled groans fmiueut the laill ami jilny. 

loung. 1 

Kxns|w‘nited, not ovi/nued, the sectaries threw off 
wluit little n^peet they lmd hitherto [mill to tho 
hierarchy. They had learned, in the eunicr contro- 
versies of the Reformation. the use. or, more truly,; 
the abuse, of that powerful lever of hiimnii bostons, j 
the press.-- Ilallam, Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, eh. iv. 

b. As the seat of ttmleruess. 

Their soul was poured out into their mother’s 
bosom. - tome ntat inn*, ii. 12. 

c. As the receptacle of secrets. 

If I covered my transgressions as Adam, by hiding 
my iniipiity in my bosom. J»b, xxxi. id. , 

2. Enclosure; compass; embrace; retreat; 
asylum. 

Vnto laws thus rivoived by n whole church, they 
which liic within the bosom of tliat church must 
not think il a matter iudiflereiit, either to yield, or 
lint to yield, olicdicnrr.- Hooker. 

Rut tlieir affections I wing very little conciliated 
by tiiis coercion, there remained a large party 
within the bosom of tlie established church prone 
to natch for and magnify the errors of tlieir spiri- 
tual rulers. — Jlaltam, Constitutional History of 
England, i ll. i. 

3. Folds of I he dres* that cover the breast. 

Put now thy hand into thy bosom-, ami he put his 
hand into his bottom : and when betook it out, be- 
hold his hand was leprous as snow. Emdus, iv. 6. 

4. With the construction of either ail adjec- 
tive or the first * lenient of il compound. 
Near; close; intimate; dear: (commonly 
mihfritud). 

No more tliat thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest. Rkaketpmr, Jlacbelh, i. 2. 

This Antonio, 

Reiiig tho bosom lover of my lord, 

MuNt needs be like my lord. . ... 

Id., Merchant qf I enter, hi. A. 

Those domes! ick traitors, bosom thieves, 

Whom custom hath call’d wives ; the readiest helps 
To betroy the heady husbands, rob tho 

M M 
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.Tnnruhosing the siiten of Phaeton Into poplar*.— 
Addison. 

It hits repeatedly omirred in the nroirraui of na- 
tural history, that pood Nyntctnn did not take root, 
or prodiui> any Iwtmjr effect amnna naturalUtu, lie* 
cause they were not accompanied by a eormqioiirt- 
ina noun nclature. In tliia way, aa we have already 
noticed, the excellent botanical system of C®sal|n* 
mis was without immediate effect upon tlio wclunee. 
-Wficu'dl. 

Bot&nlca.*. Science of Botany. Obsolete, rare, 

I should nothing more willingly than servo you in 
anything in my power; though Inns doing 1 should 
nerve myself, by improving my little akill in botanies , 
liv tin 1 addition of no many new and nondescript h]k>> 
riM whirl i you have pleased to eoinnmuieale the 
knowledge und sight of to we.— .Roy, Correspond- 
twee, p. tl.1. 

Botanist, s. One who studies Botany ; one 
who studies the various species of plunts. 

The uliginous lactoous matter, taken notice of by 
that diligent botanist , was only a collection of corals. 
— H'ltodii'ortl. 

• Then Hnritig tho living hcrlw, beyond tlio power 
Of botanist to number up their triW 

Thomson, Seasons. 

Bdtany. s. Science of plants ; that part of 
natural history which relates to vegetables. 

The way in y'liich the idea of likeness has lieeu 
applied, so as to lead to thcroiistuction of a science, 
is I test sew in Rntauy : for, in the classification or 
Animals, we arc in«wit!d)ly guided by a consideration 
of the fnuetioii of parts ; that is, by an idea of pur- 
pose. and not of likeness merely : and in Mineralogy, 
the iitlrmiits at elnasitleatioii on the principles of 
Natural History have been hitherto very imperfectly 
successful. Hill in Rotany we have nil exiimple of n 
branch of knowledge in wliicli Nyslematic olwMiflea- 
ti«»n has Iicpii eflW'tcd with great iswily and adviui- 
tBge. - Whetcell, History if Scientific Ideas, b. viii. 
eh. ii. 

Bot&rgo. s. [Spun, botarya.] Kind of suu- 
sage made of the blood t milts, mid rocs of 
tho mullet. 

Sir \V. IVn caino out in his shirt into his lends, 
and there we stayed talking and singing and eating 
botarya and bread and butter, till twelve at night, it 
1 >cing moonshine; and so to lied \ cry nearly fuddled. 
— Pcpys, Diary, June 4, liilil. 

Botch, s. [Dutch, butte.] 

1. Swelling or eruptive discoloration of the 
skin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes of botches pox, 
And, plodding on, must make a calf an ox, 

Hath made a lawyer. Jkmne. 

Hatches and blnins must all his flesh hillings, 

And all his people. Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. ISO. 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, botches, or ulcers, ns in the 
scurvy, would rat lie r conduce to health, llarcey. 

2. Part ill finished in any work, so us to ap- 
pear worse than the rest; supplemental 
or adventitious part clumsily added. Sec 
I’ life h. 

With him, 

To leave no rubs nor botches in the work, 

Floatin', his son . . . must embrace the pile 
Of that dark hour. Shakespear, Macbeth, iii. 1. 

If lsilh those words are not notorious hutches, 1 
am deccivnl, though the French translator thinks 
otlivrwiNo.--/>ryi/c*. 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Hrilish name ; 

Vet. making here a ]M?rfect botch. 

Thrusts your poor towel from his notch. Swift. 

The Queen has lately lost a part 
Of her entirely Kiiglish heart; 

For want of which, by w ay of botch , 

She pieced it up again with Scotch. Id. 

Botch, v. a . 

I. Mend or patch clothes clumsily; mend 
anything awkwardly , put together un- 
suitably or unskillfully ; make up of un- 
suitable pieces. 

For treason botch'd in rhyme will lie thy bane ; 
Uhymo is the. rock on widen thou art to wreck. 

Dryden, 

Often, i>crhups generally, with up. 

. f lo with me to my house, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath latch'd up, that thou thereby 
May Htnilc at this. Shnktsjiear, Twelfth My lit, iv. 1. 

ller speech la nothing, 

Vet tho unshaped use of it doth move 
Tho lirarera to collection ; they aim at it, 

And botch tho words up lit to their own thoughts. 

Id., Hamlet, iv. S. 

To botch m what th* had torn and rent, 

Religion ana tlio government. Rutter, Hudihras, 

However, considering tho heat of tho elimato, I 
did not doubt but if I could find out any clay, 1 
might botch up soiuo such pot as might, being dried 
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in tho nun, lie hard and strong enough to boar hand< 
ling, ami to hold any thing that was dry, and rfr 
quired to Ixj kept so ,—Dtfoe, Life and Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

Hut when I would And rhyme for Rochfort, 

And look in English, French, ami Scotch for’t; 

At IanI, 1’in fairly forced to botch for’t. Swift. 

*2. Mark with botches. 

Young Ifylns, bitch'd with stains too foul to name, 
I n cradle here renews his youthful fr&tuu. Garth. 

Bfoohed. part. adj. Clumsily remedied; 
patched; unsuitably put together. 

Ilis ‘peaceable sour was quite otherwise cm* 
ployed; minister after minister must consult his 
own several insight, his own whim, alwvo all his 
own ease; and so tiie whole business, now when we 
look on it, cullies out one of tiie most hotchetl, pie- 
bald, inconsistent, lamentable, and even ludicrous 
objects in the history of stnte-c mtl.— Carlyle, Rssays, 
Duterut. 

Botcher, s. Mender of old clothes ; one who 
stands in the same relation to a tailor as a 
cobbler to a shoemaker; bad mender in 
general. 

No man will put his souno to a botcher or [ore] 
lie biude him prcntisi; to a taylor.— Sir T. JElyut, 
The Cover nour, ful. 52. 

He was a botcher's prentice in Paris, from whence 
he was wliipt forgetting the slieritfs fisil with child. 
Shukes)ienr, All's mil that ends well, iv. 3, 

Hoteliers left old Hollies in the lurch, 

And fell to turn ami patch the church. 

Hutler, Hudibras. 

Hoteliers of nature ! your eternal stain 
This judgment is. Fdltham, 11 

Botcherly. adj. Clumsy; patched. 

Publishing some butcherly mingle-mangle of col- 
lections out of other.— Ifarthb. 

Bdtchory. s. Clumsy iuldil ion ; patchwork. 

IT we speak «»r bus e'hotchvry, were it a comely 
thing to see a great lord or a king wear sleeve's of 
two parishes, one half of worsted, llm other of vel- 
vet > World of Wonders, p. 23> : 1GUS. 

Bitching* verbal abs. Rcjmiring, mending, 
or emendating awkwardly, and after the 
fashion of a hotelier. 

Our professor, besides his hofrhiny in tlio words, 
has sullied even the sense. Rent ley. Utters, p. 213. 

My business was now to try if 1 could not make 
Jackets out of the great watch-coats that l had by 
me. and with such other materials as L had, so 1 set 
to work a tailoring, nr rather, indeed, a botching, tor 
I made most piteous work of it— Dtfoe, Life and 
Advent ares if Robinson Crusoe. 

Bitchy, adj . Marked with botches. 

And those boils did runV— Say so,— did not the 
general run then V were not tlmt a botchy core V— 
Shakesjivar, Troilus and Crcssida , ii. I. 

Bote. .v. [A.S. bate.] Advantage; equi- 
valent ; guilt. Obsolete. 

In kingrs court it is no bote 
Ogainc* Sir lVni for to nmtii, 

So mckili is lie of inyglit ; 
lie is so witty and so strung. 

That In* lie never so mrkill wrung, 

Hu will mak it right. Ballad of Sir Penny. 

Mary is so fayr and sote, 

And here snne so ftill or bote, 

Uver all thin world lie is i bate. 

Songs and Carols from a MS. of the 
l r oth Ceuta ry, p. 24. I Wright.) 

Both. prim. The combination ha twd = both 
two is found in Anglo-Saxon. 

Upon the strength of this, the word has, 
not unreasonably, been dealt with as a com- 
position consisting of those two elements. 
Nevertheless, there is an objection, which 
has been pointed out by Mr. Garnett, viz. 
the existence of the German bride. Not- 
withstanding this, it is ulmost certain that, 
in some shape or other, the th is, in reality, 
the t in two. 

The word, though often treated as an 
adjective, is really a pronoun. It is this, 
whether we view it logically or in respect 
to its construction. Logically, it expresses 
the attribute of Quantity rather than Qua- 
lity in the limited sense of the term ; and, 
though it may not he a numerul exactly 
after the manner of two, three , and the 
like, it is still more of a numerul than 
aught else. It applies to two objects ; but 
not as two applies. Two denotes more than 
one and less than three ) us compared with 
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one and three ; to which two numbers it 
lias a definite, relation, and in this relation 
it is considered. Both applies to two objects 
considered only us members of a pair, and 
without any reference to either one or 
three as separate numbers. It upplies to 
objects which, huving been separated, may 
be taken together us one ; and it meuns that 
the two are actually so taken. 

The construction of this word is exactly 
that of these or those, except that, as may 
be set'll by the next entry, both is an adverb 
us well as u pronoun. 

Both, in respect to number, is not only 
a dual, hut a natural dual. It cannot he 
singular, und iu languages where there is 
a dual at all, it is just the word which would 

S *ve that number rather than the plural. 

encc, there are cases where the dunl 
number, wanting in other words, muy be 
found in this one only, or in this word 
only and two. Such is the case with the 
Latin ; where arnbo und duo give the only 
instances of a dual number. This leads 
us to an analysis of the word, so that wc 
ask whether some part of it may not lie a 
sign of number, rather than a part of the 
original word, or in other words, whether it 
inny not be inflectional rather than radical. 

For both , as it now stands, our answer is 
already to some extent given. Tlio th is 
no part of the root.. The A.S. bn tells us 
this ; so that, even if the objection founded 
on tho form bride be valid, all that it 
denies is that the element th docs not ori- 
ginate in tin; numeral two. That it is a 
su|ieradded element of some sort or other 
it admits. 

Assuming, however, tlmt it really dots 
represent two, can we call it the sign of u 
dual number ? In Anglo-Saxon tiie pro- 
nouns of the first anti second persons, when 
applied to two individuals, were wit and 
yit. They are, generally, like vwi und afii 
iu Greek, treated as duals ; but, at the same 
time, they are as generally admitted to be 
compounds of wc and ye + two. As they 
cannot, he got from 1 and thou, they must 
he looked on us duals formed from plurals, 
uud, as such, curious and suggestive forms. 

Whether such decided compounds us these 
should be treated as inflections is another 
question. That all inflection 1ms its remote 
origin iu composition is a reasonable and 
current doctrine iu Philology. Abbrevia- 
tions, however, of wc two and ye two are 
scarcely dual numbers in the ordinary m um* 
of the term. They are rather to he com- 
pared with the nos otros (we others) of the 
Spanish and certain allied forma of speech. 

Subject, however, to this objection, both 
may he calk'd as good a dual us the extinct, 
though Anglo-Saxon, forms wit and yd ; 
except tlmt it was derived from a plural. 

Having thus disposed of the th we come 
to the simpler form bu. But, even here, 
the question repeat!) itself. Of even this 
elementury form, of ha itself, we may ask 
whether it was not dual rather than radical ; 
iu other words, whether the a was not a 
sign of number rather thuu a part of the 
original root. 

The « was sounded as the aw in bawl, m*. 
as o; and this sound uppears equally in 
the Greek and Katin, Apt « and yew, umbo 
and duo; in each of which the final « has 
a fair claim to be treated as the sign o 
the dual number, rather than as the original 
vowel of the root. 
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In the first place, Mw or duo, like rpin or 
tres , is one of those numerals which arc 
declined. Secondly, the vowel w is the or- 
dinary sign of the dual number, not only 
in siitatantives like A»yu#, &c., hut in pro- 
nouns like Tin, mm, n vtii'i. All this looks 
as if the Greek u> (o), the Latin o, and the 
Anglo-Saxon d, were inflectional rather 
than radical. 

The fact, however, of the words being 
natural duals, and as such incapable of 
taking a singular, and not likely to take a 
plural, form, traverses this view ; or rather 
reduces the question as to what the final 
vowel really is to n mere matter of names ; 
since the rndieul vowel and the inflectional 
termination may have been identical. Be 
this as it may, we shall do well to re- 
member that the o in both, is the a in the 
A.S. Ad, the w in tip ' w and ambo, and the 
u (o) and o in Mhh, <V*>, and duo : and that 
u is the sign of the dual in many Greek 
words where its inflectional character is 
undoubted. 

The h is the h in the Latin ambo , and 
the Greek Such, at least, is the 

broad and practical view of its relations. 
As, however, it is not impossible that it 
may represent the m of those words, this 
second view is suggested as a refinement. 

Presuming that the Lithuanian and Sla- 
vonic forms are, respectively, abbi-dewi 
and oba-dwa ^ the A.S. bd-tum , and the 
Italian ambe-due. , I draw attention to the 
relation, in Greek, between = both, 
pronoun, and apipi -- around , about , the ad- 
verb or preposition. In sense they are de- 
cidedly connected; the sequence of ideas 
in (1) around , about % roundabout , (2) on 
each hand , (.*!) comprehension , and (4) both, 
being one which few will deny. 

also, is apparently the older form. 

' A /ir/iJ, however, is no simple word, but 
the root d/i + the affix which is, itself, 
the -pi in vbayv, and a few other 
words; and in Greek the recognized equi- 
valent of the Latin -A-, in plural datives 
like lapid-i-Af/#, &c. 

If this Ik* true, the A, itself, united as it 
is, is scarcely radical. 

Returning to our own language, we find 
that in Anglo-Saxon the preposition or 
aUverh which corresponded with the Greek 
was pm he, a eompound of urn and be. 
Of these two elements, the former, though 
belonging to a class of words which arc 
usually remarkable for their persistence, 
is obsolete; though common in the allied 
languages, and not wholly unknown in the 
penultimate stage of our own. In the old 
northern English it was common ; a single 
work (the Northumbrian Psalter) giving 
urn be around ; umbestonde =- formerly ; u tu- 
be while = at times ; umbestand -- surround ; 
umbeyeden surrounded; umgang - circuit ; 
umgice = surround ; umgo = go round ; um- 
gripe - embrace ; undtlip - embrace ; u fil- 
lup --z lup round ; umlock clasp ; u in- 
set = surround ; nmshadow = overshadow ; 
unistanding =*= circumstance ; undipped -■ 
dressed: all of which are to be found in 
Mr. Herbert Coleridge’s Glossarial Index. 

The details, however, of ibe relations 
between the Anglo-Saxon ymhe. and the 
word both are uncertain, and the drift 
of the present notice is to show that the 
original form of the word was, probubly, 
ymbetwd ; a triple compound, containing 
the same elements as the Italian ambe-due^ 
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the Slavonic oba-dwa , and the Lithuanian ! 
abbi-dewi. I 

In the first of the following extracts we | 
have the addition of two as a separate 
word. This is not uncoiiiinon in the older 
English. If the preceding view he accu- 
rate, it gives us a pleonastic expression ; 
or, (Ad + two) + two ; i.e. the element two 
twice over. 

And whi'imn tho Blind lnt the hlindc, 

111 dike be fnllen bothe two. Ttehnte of the 

JI<hIh itml Soul, in Poemn attributnt to 
ll r . Maine, ii|ip. |». :UIT>. (Wright.) 

Mom* niul the prophets, ciiriat and his apostles, 
were in their times ml preuehent of (tud's truth; 
some by word, hoiiio by writing, noiuo by Itolk, - 
Jfooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, v. § IP. 

Which of them shall I take? 

JMh* one? or neither ? neither can lie enjoy'd. 

If both remain alive. Hhakespcar, Kiny Lear, v. 1. j 

Two lovera cannot share a miikIi* lied : 

As then Ton* both an; equal in degm*, 

Tlic lot r»f both In* left to destiny. Drytlm. 

A Venus and a Helen lisive lieen seen, 

Both perjur’d wives, the gisldess ami the queen. 

Urani'iUc. 

Both, ado . In being used not only as a 
pronoun, but ns some other part, of speech, 
both agrees with three other words, all of 
which (like both itself) convey the notion 
of a natural dual. These tlims words are 
either , whether , and neither. 

In this lies the excuse for the length of 
the forthcoming remarks; remarks which 
go beyond the particular word under notice, 
and which, saving criticism elsewhere, ex- 
plain the nature of the others. 

The class to which these words lxdong, 
as Parts of Speech, is by no means univer- 
sally admitted. That they are something 
else as well us pronouns is beyond doubt. 
It has lK*en doubted, however, whether they 
are adverbs or conjunctions. The natural 
duality of their import is at the bottom of 
this uncertainty 

Whenever any one of the words under 
notice occurs, there are two terms in 
eiiher the danse which precedes or the 
danse which follows it, i.e. in either the 
subject or the predicate of the proposition. 

Now two terms in the same part of a 
proposition, provided they are connected 
by a true conjunction, give with few and 
unimportant exceptions two propositions; 
ami wherever there are two propositions, 
the word that connects them is either a re- 
lative pronoun or a conjunction ; as, 

The man is eomiug to-day 
who 

Was here yesterday; 

or— 

The day is warm 

because 

The sun shines ; 

where because is a conjunction rather than 
an adverb . 

In sentences like 

The sun and moon shine, 

or— 

The sun shines and warms us, 
the principle is the same; 1 bough the de- 
tails are different. Though there is but a 
single sentence, there are, in reality, two 
propitious, i.e. 

The sun shines 
and 

The moon shines, 

or— 

The sun shines 
and 

The sun warms us. 

The compendium by which these are 
thrown into the ordinary form of on 

mm2 
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apparently single proposition is easily ana- 
lyzed. 

Whenever we use both we use and ; and 
whenever we nse either or whether we use 
or after it. Af or neither wo use nor, 
which is merely or with a negative element 
prefixed. And is what is called a copula- 
tive, or what is called a disjunctive, con- 
junction; each being a conjunction of., the 
most decided character. Are not, then, 
both, either , whether , and neither , as Pans 
of Speech, in the same category '{ The 
Latin language favours this view. There 
(where 4 both hoyie and reason,’ and ‘ either 
Caisar or nothing,’ ore rendered bv ‘ i t sjx*s 
et ratio,* and 4 nut Caesar ant nnllus ’) the 
originul word is repeated; implying that 
the place of both and either may be legiti- 
mately filled by a conjunction. • 


For all this both and either are adverbs : 
and so in the Latin (notwithstanding the 
identity of form), as translated in the only 
way possible for an Englishman to trans- 
late them, dire et and out. 

And and or may be used without, both 
and either . Either , whether , and both, 
however, cannot he used without or and 
and. Hence, it is clear that it is not. these 
words which convey either the copula de- 
noted by and, or the disjunction denoted 
by or. They are sii]K*rndditions by which 
the copula or disjunction is strengthened 
or defined, but they are not the copulative 
nor the disjunctive itself, They convey 
the mode of the union or the disjunction; 
and doing this are adverbs rather tliuu true 
conjunctions. 

We might, ifwc chose, call them conjunc- 
tival adverbs ; but, as they form hut a small 
class, it is scarcely worth while introducing 
a new term. 

The class, indeed, is in reality smaller 
than it appears to be; inasmuch as tithir, 
whether , and neither may be considered 
as ono amt the same word, used, with a 
slight modification, atfirmali\ely, interroga- 
tively, or negatively. Hem*, the only ad- 
verbs under notice are the complements, or 
supplements, touw/and both ; the strength- 
ened or de -Sillers of the copula aiidj lie dis- 
junctive. Yet even here there is a difference. 

Either , ending in -#•/*, belong** to a large 
class; a class containing comparative de- 
grees like wiser , and adverbs of place like 
upper and under, along with other words 
of a less definite character. The notion 
at the bottom of these forms, as it lias rea- 
sonably been argued by Bopp and others 
after him, is that of one. in two ; as con- 


veyed in expressions like ‘this is better 
than that,’ ‘the upper and under sides.* 


In either, whether , and neither, the dual 
element is evident. In expressions like 
4 either go or stay,’ ‘whether vou will or 
not,’ and 4 neither this nor that,' the notion 
is that of nil alternative. The dual (dement, 
here, is clear enough. There are two objects 
or acts under consideration. But as these 
are separated, ami as u choice hv which 
one is taken nml one left is made, there are 
unity and duality combined. There art? two 
things to choose from ; only one to choose. 

In both the case is different. The ob- 
jects or acts are two; but there is no 
choice, no separation, no disjunction. 
There is, doubtless, a notion of unity, in- 
asmuch us the two are treated as one. hut 
this is a unity effected by comprehension, 
and not one resulting from sepurution. 
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Hence the* words, though to a great ex- 
tent words of the simie import, arc formed 
upon different principles, and terminate 
differently. 

For further details eon pern in" the import 
of these words see Hither, Whether, 

£ a e h, and A n v ; the latter word more csjio- 

daily to explain such exei'piloimbli' phrase's | l, M.l»m umi by ... 

■.» -J- “ , -* 1 - ‘ ’ * ; l(Ut 
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Hath the hoy was worthy to ho imu’s'd, 

Awl Stimiehon 1ms often made mo long 

To hour, like him. so sweet a song. Hrytlcn. 

And the next d ny, forth morning and afternoon, 
lie was kept liy our party .— Sir P. Sidney, il. . 
Bother, r. n. [Gaelic, both - perturbation.] 
Perplex and confound by senseless loqua- 
city ; tease by constant solicitation ; make 
a stunning noise. 


ns on cither sidc.*= on each side - on both \ 
sides. The explanation of this lies in the j 
fact of the notion of an alternative always i 
being combined with tiie notion of iudiffer- . 
ence. As it is a matter of indifference which j 
of two alternatives is taken, both are liable ! 
to Ik* chosen, lienee, either may -= both. Hut ! 
it does this indirectly and by implication ; j 
whereas both is direct, positive, and ex- 1 
]ilicit. j 

r When the word is a pronoun, and when it ! 
is an adverb, is often a matter of doubt. 
In such a sentence as 
cold and wet,’ nothing but u knowledge of ; 
the external, circumstances can tell us to! 


what both applies. If we Heard the words 
spoken , the emphasis would help us ; but in 
writing the import is ambiguous, tlu* dis- 
tribution (so to say) of the word both being 
equivocal. The rule that it is to he taken i 
with the w ord which it immediately precedes : 
is wholly inadequate. j 

As far as it goes the following rules are 1 
absolute ; but it will not go far. j 

1. Where there are two nouns, each in] 
the singular number, and but one verb,; 
both is a pronoun, and is in apposition! 
with them. ‘The sun and moon are both 


selves except iii the comic or familinr style; hut in 
Irish, from which we originally adopted il, il is a 
TMTfeotl.v serious wont, aii<1 occurs re|N«atrdly in the 
Scriptures in the sense of ‘monte nlfligl’ or ‘coil- 
tiirlmri. 1 - -Garnett, Philological Essays, p. 1(11. | « 

Willi the din of which tuiie my head you no bother, 
Tlml I scarce can distinguish my right car from 
t’other. Swift. 

' 1 MipiKise you linve raised money, Captain Ar- 
mine J-' snid Mr. Sharpe. * In every way/ said 
Captain Aniline. 'Of course,' said Mr. Sharpe, ‘nt 
your time of life one naturally ilnea. And I supimxe 
you art* furthered for this 1,500/, ? ’—Disraeli the 
younger, Henrietta Temple. 

Duiisey htrtheretl mo for the money, and I let him 
have it .— Silas Mnrnrr,vh. ii. 

. . i - i »i! Bitryoid. udj. [Gr. ■nri>e<inih;r, from flur/tv? 
-v°" mA 1 «* ,M " h i * (‘luster of grapes.] Having the form of 
a hunch of grain's. 

The oul side is thick set with hot r gnu l e(T1on*H« 


ceneiea. or small knolm, yellow, bluish, and pur|ilo \ 
all of a shining metallick hue. — Wwnlwartl. 

Bots. s. {(iuclic, boiling = maggot.] Im- 
mature gadflies in their larval state, which | 
they pass within the intestines of some 
animal : (especially, when thus named, in 
the horse). j 

IN lists and lieans are ns dank here as a dog, and j 
that is the next way to give poor jades the hots.— 
Shakespear, Henry IV. Part /. ii. 1, J 

The H|»|X‘:imncc of the nail mid urithrifliness of J 
the aspect nfler a run nt grass, generally declare 
forts to to present in the body. 1.' uniformed persons ! 
nre allways desirous to ]»ossess some medicine whielt I 
will destiny forts.— Mayhew, The illustrated Horse 1 
I tort or, p. 157 . 


heavenly bodies ‘ht* and I are both going Battel, s. [from I'r. hotel.— As this is a 
niirnn H word not often found in print, I have 


abroad, 1 &c. 

2. Where there arc two verbs, and only j 
one noun, that noun being singular, both 
is an adverb; and may lie peri ph rustically ; 
relidi red by in the wop of a pair , brace, 
couple , or two objects taken together. ‘Till* 1 
sun both shines and warms ; * 4 lie is both 
cold and hungry,’ &c. | 

The principle of this is clear ; and it is, 
evidently, comprehensive enough to make 
the foregoing rules unexceptionable. A 
word like both cannot apply to cither a 
uouft or a verb in the singular number. j 
The following extracts are given as they . 
stand in the previous editions ; yet the ex- 
amples which they supply are by no 
means of the definite and decided kind ; 
just indicated. In the first and second 1 
there is a confusion between tin* members , 
of tw'o classes and the classes themselves, j 
The Jews und Greeks, the quick and the | 
dead, are not to be counted by two*, but by 


availed myself of the circumstance and 
spelt if as it here stands ; partly for the 
sake of indicating the difference, and partly 
for the sake of indicating the derivation : 
in respect to which it should be milled that 
the Gaelic gives the word hoiteol. Respect- 
ing the complication thus suggested, see 
Preliminary Remarks.] Bundle of grass, 
hay, or straw. 

Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay: 
good hiiy, swed hay. Iinlii no fellow. -Shakespear, 
Midsummer Sight's Dream, iv. 1. 

Ihit 1 should wither in one day, mid pass 
To u look of liny, that am a bottle of grass. Donne. 

Hut remained like nil nss twixl two fortths of liny, 
Without in i >\ in if even nil inch either way. Jigrom. 

A bottle of straw mid n fort lie of hny 
To carry old [X. or M.j quite nvvnv. 

Popular Jthgme, Eastern Counties, 

It occurs iii the name of an inn in the 
reign of Charles II. 

My wife abroad with her imiid June and Tom nil 
the afternoon, being gone forth to cut some pasties 
at the * Hot tic of llay,* in John SI rect, as you go to 
Islington. -Pepgn, Dairg, Aug. 7, HUJ7. 
little, if. [from Fr. bonteille.) 


millions; so that it is not to them that : j _ s nm n narrow-mouthed vessel of glass or 
both applies. The real dualism consists in | otlu , r In . lt < T inl, for holding liquor, 
the two classes which they respectively I Thu shepherd's homely curds, 

constituted. But this is not expressed; His cold thin drink out of liis leather W/fr, 

umi the sentences me by no means easy ! Is ** X"” 

to [»arse. 

In the third extract both aiiplies to two 
propositions of different structure ; and 
the result is a very doubtful piece of Eng- 
lish. 

In the last, both is sufficiently adverbial, 
yet in a language where morning and even- 
ing were in (say) the ablative case (in 
which, as signifying parts of time, they 
might easily he), and both were declined, it ' 
is easy to see how this last word might agree 
with them. 

A great multitude forth of the Jews and also of the 
(.j rocks believed.. —Arts, xiv. 1. 

Power to judge both quick and dead. 

Htuton, Paradise Lost, xil. 400 . 


,ih rsiiear, Henry VI. Part III . ii. 5. 

Many have a manner, after other men’s speech, to 
shako their heads. A great olllcer would say, it was 
as men shako a forttle, to sou if thero was any wit in 
their heads or no.— Bacon. 

Then if thy ale in glnss thou would'st confine, 

Let thy clean forttfo lie entirely dry. King . 

He threw into the enemy’s ships earthen fortths 
tilled with serpents, which put the crew in disorder. 

- Arbuthnot, Tables of Ancient Cains, Weights, and 
Measjirts. 

The very women of Limerick mingled in the 
comliat, stood tinnlv under the hottest tire, and 
Bung stones and broken forttles at the enemy.— A/uo- 
a uta y. History of England, ch. xvi. 

. Quantity of wine usually put into u bottle ; 
quart. 

Kir, you sluill stay, and take t'other bottle.— Spec- 
tutor, no. 4412. 

Till Robert, the lord of the Cairn and the Scaur, 
Unmatched ut the bottle , uuconqucrcd in war, . 
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He drank his poor godahip os deep u 11 m set. 

No tido of tho Haltto was drunker than he. 

Bums, The Whistle, 

Battle (of hny). * . Same as Bottcl. 

Blttte. v. a. Enclose in bottles. 

When wino is to to battled off, wash your bottles 
Immediately before you begin j but to aura not to 
drain ilicixi. — Swift. 

Bottle-tl«< s. and adj. [two words rather 
than a compound.] What wc now cull 
bottled ale. 

The Myrmidons ore no forttfo-ale houses. 

Shakespear, l\eclflh Sight, ii. S. 

Sidling cheese and prunes, 

And retail'd fort tie-ale. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Captain, il. 2. 

Bottle-companion, s. [two words rather 
than a compound.] Companion at drink- 
ing-bouts. 

“am, who is a very good bottle-companion, lias been 
the diversion of bis friends.— Addison. 

Bottle-conjuror* s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] One who apparently gets either 
more out. of a bottle than was put into it, 
or something into it which would not pass 
through the neck. 

* Great joy to hindou now 1 * says some great fool, 

When liOiidou bad a grand illumination, 

Whirli to that bottle-conjuror, John Hull, 

Is of all dreams the first hallucination. 

Myron, Hon Juan, vii. 41. 

Bottled, part. tufj. 

1. But. in bottles. Set* Bottle -ale. 

2. Having a belly protulienint, like a bottle. 

Why strow'st thou sugar on that bottled spider V 
Shakcsputr, Richard III. i. 3. 

Bottlehoad. s. Whale so culled (llvpcro- 
odon lionlloricusis). See Bolt len used. 

BltUebolder. s. One who administers re- 
freshment to a combatant; backer; se- 
cond : (especially in a prize-fight). 

An old bruiser makes a good hot tu -holder. - 
Smollett, Adventures nf Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

Blttlenoied. adj. With a nose full and 
swollen about the wings and end. 

This last appellation was applied by Dale lo tlio 
animal deserilssl by liim under the name nf liirttb- 
head ; and Cuvier .... e»njoiued the Hotth-foml t«t 
the Hyperotslons; ill this Billowing Mu. iter, who 
expressly says that his wssmd Itottlc-uosed whale is 
tho same as that descrilnsl by Dale.— Satnralist's 
Library, W hides, by U. Hamilton. 

Bottlescrew. s. Corkscrew. Hare. 

A gixsl butler always brinks oif the point of liis 
fortth screw in two days, by trying which is linnlest, 
the)N>iiit of the screw, or the mrk of the Imtt J«*. 
Snuft. 

Bottlinf. verbal abs. Operation of putting 
liquor into bottles ; (with especial refereii. 1 * 
to wine and other liquors in bulk, or i:i 
casks). 

Around the common room 
I puff'd my daily pipe's perfume; 
ilodc for a stomach, ana iiisjsvtcd. 

At annuul fort tl in us, corks wJeetiiJ. 

T. Warton, Petty nx* of Discoid > nt. 

What with arrangements about Lord Mnmunuili'. 
Ihirouglis, anil tho lucky bottling of hmue cl:mi 
which tho Duko had imported on Mr. Uigby's n- 
eoimiieudntiou, this distinguished gentleman mi;- 
Irivcd to liny almost hourly visits nt Apslc.v llnii-e. 
and so bullied Tiulpole and Tajs-r that they scarcely 
daird address him.-- Disraeli the youngtr, Conmys- 
by, b. ii. cb. ii. 

Bottom, s. [from A.S. hot m.j 

1. Lowest part of anything; foundation : 
basis ; ground under water ; limit. 

The vail of tho temple was rent in twain from the 
ton to the bottom. - Matthew, xxvii. 51. 

HclioM lie spreadeth Ids light upon it. and cover- 
fill the bottom of the mil.— Job, xxxvi. .1U, 

Hut there's no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness. Shakesjuar, Macbeth, iv. .1 

I will fr'leli off these justics's ; 1 do we the fortfom 
of Justice Shallow: how subject we old men are tu 
lying.- Id., Henry IV. Part II. iii. 2. 

Shallow brooks that flow'd so clear. 

The bottom did tho top uppenr. peyrt/u. 

lie wrote many things which nro not pubhslMsI 111 
hla name ; and was at tho forttmn or many excellent 
couiisols, in which Inf did not appear. Addison. 

On this supposition my reasonings proceed, n»a 
cannot toaffooted by objections which niv fiir from 
being bullion thosamo bottom.— Hishop Attertmry. 

Of these oireuces lie was convicted, though ju>t" e 
was Natisfleil by his toing placed at the bottom ef ihc 
list of post-captains, and declare^ incnimhle of sin* 
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InR In the navy for the Tatum.— Yongv, Naval His* 
torn ( \f England, vol. 1. oh. xi. 

( H i* proposals and arguments should with frmlom 
1* examined to the Imttom, thnt, if there Im any 
mistake in them, nolwdy may be misled by hisreph* 
tat inn.— Isieks. 

Worthless men and women, to the very Imttom of 
whose ln-arts he saw, and whom he knew to lie des- 
titute of affection for him ami undeserving of his 
coiilldeuee, cotdd easily wheedle him nut of titles, 
places, domains, stain secrets, and pardons.— Mac* 
aulay , History <\f England, oh. i. 

2. Dali* ; valley; low ground. 

He stood among the myrtle trees that were in the 
bottom— SSerharuth, i. R. 

In the purlieus NtHiids a slurp-cote, 

'West of tills place: down in the neighliour bottom. 

Hhakespear, An yon like it. iv. .1. 

On both the shores of that fruitful bottom, are still 
to lx* sren the marks of ancieut edillees.— Addison, 
Travels in Italy. 

Ei] uni convexity ennld never Is* si*en : the inhabi- 
tants of such an earth could hnve only the prosjsrt 
of a little circular plain, whleh would appear to have 
an ncelivity on all sides; so that every man would 
fancy himself the lowest, ami that ho always dwelt 
and moved in a bottom. -Bentley. 

The people live together in glens or bottoms, where 
they a re sheltered from the cold Hint storms of winter: 
but there is a margin of plain ground spread along 
the sea-side, which is well-inhabited, and improved 
hvtlic arts of has\Mia\ry. Smollett, ETjteilition of 
Humphry Clinker. 

As for Newcastle, it lies mostly In a bottom, on the 
hnuks of the Tyne, and makes an apiicnrnticc still 
more disagreeable than thnt of Durham.— Ibid. 

2. Ship; vessel for navigation; whom* morn 
generally, mercantile or other adventure or 
chance. 

A Imwhliug vessel was he captain of, 

Willi which, such smthfhl grapple did he inako 
With the newt noble bottom of our licet. 

Shak<*itear, Twelfth Night, v. 1. 

1 thank my fortune for it. 

My ventures an* not in one bottom trusted ; 

Niir to line place. Id., Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

We have memory, not uf one ship that ever n*- 1 
lunu ■! mid but of thirteen ]iersoiis only, at several j 
times, that chose to return in our bottoms.— Ba< 
lie's a foolish seaman. 

That, when his ship is sinking, wiM not 
Vultuic his lio|s*fi into another bottom . 

Sir J. Denham. 

He spreads his canvas*, with his pole In* steers. 

Tin* freights of Hitting ghosts in bis thin bottom 
ls-ars. Dryden, 

He, Ix-gnn to say, that himself and the prince 
« en* toumueli toventiire in uwbottum. bird Clar • 
end on. 

We are cmlmrkrd with them on the same bottom , , 
rnnl must he partakers of their happiness or misery. I 

Spectator, no. 273. J 

At bottom. In reality. I 

rimversntiou is its I need to party-disputes and* 
illilioral aberration ; social commerce to formal xisils ( 
and card -playing. If you pick up a diverting on- ' 
giniil by accident, it may lie dangerous to amuse 
yourself with bis oddities: lie is generally a tartar- 
of bottom ; a sharper, a spy. or a lunatic.— Smollett, 
Xrpcilition of Humphry Clinker. i 

On ones own bottom . Inde|M*ndi*nt ; inde- 
pendently : (the metaphor bcunjr taken 
oil her from bottom ns applied to ships, or 
from tin* proverb ‘Every tub must rest 
on its men bottom') j 

Hi* puts to s»*a iifnm his own bottom ; holds the 
stern himself; and now, if ever, wo may ex|srt new 
discovery's. - Xorris. ! 

Act from himself, nw his own bottom stand. j 

I hate e’en Harrick thus at second hand. 1 

Church i It, The Boscigd. 

The votes given to tin: uunlitlcd candidate stand 
vnon their own bottom, firm and untouehed. and 
can alone have, effect.- - Utters of Junius, let. Id. 

Bottom, s. [from Welsh, boticui.] Bull of 
thread wound up ; cocoon. 

This whole argument will lie like bottoms of thread, 
close wound up.— Bacon, ' 

Silkworms finish their bottoms in about flClcru 
(lavs.— Mortimer. 

Each Christmas they accounts did clear, 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 
Bottom- v.a. [from bottom - lowest pnrt.J 
1. Build, ground, or rest, on anything us a 
support, huso, or foundation : (with upon), j 

They may liave something of oWurity ns being 1 
bottom'd upon, and fetched from the true nature of . 
the thiiiirs.— iV(> M. Hale. ! 

{'ride Iiqs a very strong foundation in the mind ; 

• H b* bottom'd upon self-love.— Collier. 

The grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, 
are hut apart ; something in left out, whleh should I 
go Into the reckoning.— Zocfa. 

—Biihop II ** Vp0n P rincI l>l«* 
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2. Support.. 

No Mich np|s*n ranee of incongruity can bottom a 
good exception against this or any such matter. - 
Barrow, li MM*. (Onl .MS.) 

Bottom, v. u. [from bottom « hull of thread.] 
Wind upon something ; twist thread round 
something: (with on). 

Therefore, ns you unwind your love fur him, 

Lest it should ravel, ami Is* good to none, 

You must provide to bottom it **» me. 

Shakes pear. Two O'enflcmcn gf Verona, iii. 2. 

Bottom, v. n. Rest upon, us its ultimate 
support. 

• rind out upon what foundation any proposition, 
advanced, hottumt *; and oliservu tlu* intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to Unit foundation upon 
which it is erected.— Locke. 

Bottomed, attj. [last element of a com- 
pound rather than a separate word.] Hav- 
ing a bottom ; having a basis. 

Thi n* lying prepared a manlier of ttui-fmt/omnl 
boats, to transport the land-forces, under the wing 
and pruleetiou of the grant navy.-- Bacon. 

At no period had the parliamentary influence of 
tile house of llnuteville Ihtii so extensive, so derided, 
and so well bottomed, as when our hero beeniiie its 
chief. ! burned the younger, The young Duke, h. i. 
eh. v. 

Bottomless, tulj. Without a bottom ; fathom- 
less. 

Wickedness may well be compared to a bottomless 
pit, into which it is easier, 1o keep one’s self from 
fulling, limn, licing fallen, to give one's self any stay 
from falling infinitely.— Sir I*. Sidney. 

Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom? 

Then Ik; my passions In it tomb** with them. 

Shakespea r, Titus Audronirws, iii. 1. 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headlong, flaming from the etheriid sky, 

To bottomless ijcrdilion. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 47. 

Bottomlessly. ado. As that which has no 
bottom ; as an abyss. 

Who is it that is so hoftomltssly ill, ns to love 
vice liecaUM! it is vice?— Fdllham, liesnlcis, iy. (Ord 
Ms.) 

Bottomry. s. Mortgage by which the keel, or 
bottom, of a ship (i.e. the ship itself) is 
pledged as security fur repayment of a loan. 

A scrivener who lived at Wnpping, and whoso 
trade whs to fhrnish the seafaring men there with 
money, had some time before, at high interest .lent n 
sum on bottomry.— Macaulay, History <\f England, 
eh. X. 

Construction adjectival. 

In bottomry contracts it is stipulated that, if the 
ship be lost iu tho course of the voyage, the lender 
shall lose his whole money; but if tho ship arrive iu 
safely at her destination, the louder is then entitled 
in get buck bis principal, and the interest agreed 
lipmi. however much that interest may exceed the 
legal n\U\—M’Cullot'h. Dictionary of Commerce. 

Charter parties, bottomry bonds, and police's of 
insurance against wreck crowded their counting- 
room.— <Wii, The Ship-Chandlt r. 

Boudoir, s. [Fr.J Lady’s apartment. 

Weber and Tampan hate pictured her, there with- 
in the royal t a lies tries, iu bright boudoirs, baths, 
peignoirs.’ and the (irand ami Little Toilette; with I 
a whole brilliant world waiting obsequious on her | 
glance : fair young daughter of Time, what tilings | 
has Time in store for Hut! -Carlyle, French Ricw 
lotion, pt. i. h. ii.cli. i. 

They sang to him iu cosy boudoirs.— Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair 

Rouge, .v. [?] Provisions; meat and drink. 
Ohsoh tv. 

They knock'd hypocrisy o’ tho pate, and made 
room for a liomlmrd-man that brought bongo for a 
country Ind or two, that fainted, lu* said, with fast- 
ing for the flue sight since seven o’clock iu the 
morning.— if. Jouson, Masques at Court . 

‘Bougo of Court* is tho title of n sa- 
tirical poem of Skelton’s, exhibiting tho 
manner of life of the courtiers of the time, 
i.e. the reign of Henry VI IT. 

Bough, s. [A.S. boy.] Arm or large shoot 
of a tree, bigger than a branch : (a distinc- 
tion not always observed). 

A vine labourer, lluding a bough broken, took a 
branch of the Name bough, and tied it about the 
pirns* broken.— Sir P. Sidney. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 

And at his fret their laurel boughs did throw. 

Spenser, faerie ( free*. 

As the dove’s flight did guide ACncas, now 
May thine conduct me to the gulden Arum*. 

* Sir J. Denham . 
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’Turn* all her joy the ri|ieniug fruit s to tend. 

And mm the boughs with happy burdens bi nd. • 

Pigie, 

Meanwhile, flfteen hundred grenadiers, ••neh \i ear- 
ing ill Ills hut agrren bough, wen* mustered on the 
1^‘itister hank of the Sliauuon. Many of them 
doubtless rememlM'red thnt on thnt day year tiny 
had, nt the command of King \\ illinin, put green 
boughs in their IihIn on the bnnks of the Boyne.-- 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. xvii. 

But thou, whereon I caned her name, 

That oil hast heard m t v vows. 

Declare when Inst Olivia eaino 
To sport Ijciicuth thy boughs. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

BodgrtapoU s. Pot, or vase, for boughs in- 
tended for ornament. Set* Bow pot. 

Take can* iny house lie handsome. 

And the new stools set out, and iKmglisaiid rushes 
Ami flowers lor the \iiudo\is and tho Turkey car- 
|M*t.- - 

Why would you venture so fondly on the si rowings, 
There’s mighty matter in them, 1 assure you, 

And in the spreading or a hough-md. 

Beaumont and Fbtehir, Coxcomb, iv, 

Bought, s. [sui» lust extract.] Obsolete* 

1. Twist; link; knot; tlexmv. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, — 
Whose wreathed bought s whenever he illifnldN, 

And thick entangled knots, udown does slack. 

Spi iMu'r, Faerie f pieai, 
Tho flexure oT the joints is not the kiiiih* in ele- 
phants ns iu other ipiadi'iipHls, but nearer unto llmso 
of a man; the bought of the lore-legs not directly 
backward, but laterally, and somewhat inward.— Sif 
T. Browne, Vulgar Ermurs. 

2. That part of a sling which contains the 
stone. 

Tho souls of thine enemies, them shall Ho sling 
out us out of tho middle of a sling. I Iii tho margin 
in tho midat of tho bought of a sling.J — l Samuel, 
xxv. 2l>. 

[The buvgh/s of a rope are the separate folds when 
coiled in a circle, from A.K. bvgan, to Ih»w or I tend ; 
and as tho coils comu round and muud iu similar 
circles, a Ijont, w’itli a slight lUtlerence of s]H*Hiug. is 
appliisl to the turns of things that sneered one an- 
other at certain intervals, as a bout of fair or foul 
weather. So It. volta, a turn or lime, nil ucca*>i«.n. 
from ridge re, to turn.- -IVidgirmnl, Dictionary <f 

j English Etymology. | 

Boiirie. s. [Fr.] Cylimlcr for ojH'iiing or 
dilating the* urethra, lTcliini, or (esophagus, 
in cases of stricture or oh>t ruction. 

When the bong a s are to hr hollow, a mandril i-f 
iron wire, prispem hi nt. with a ring at one end. is 
introduced into the axis of the silk tissue. Sone* 
bougies an* made with a li.dlow axis of tin foil mile | 
into a slender tula*. Boh git sure also made cut in Iv 
of caoillehoiie. . . . Then* are medicated boughs, I be 
composition of which belongs to surgical pharma- 
cy.— /.'/v, Dictionary of Arts, Mnnufacturts, and 
Mims, in voce. 

BoAlder. s. [Swedish, bauta-stvn.- - Tscd by 
geologists, as either an ar/jvetire or the 
j first vUmvnt of a compound , to indicate 
the strata in which certain boulders are 
found, or t lie date of the same; in which 
case they talk of flic* boulder period. 

In Woodward, from whom Johnson gets 
boulder-stone, the weird is spelt with u\ 
in Boulder walls, however, or walls built, 
of flints or ]>ebhlos laid in a strong mor- 
tar, the spelling is with ?/. 

This word, which modem Geology 1ms 
made common, is now generally, I belieu* 
universally, spelt in this hitter maimer. It 
is also sounded bo/c-dt r. 

Boulder clay and Boulder period are 
pairs of words; Buiildirstonc a true com- 
pound.] 

Fragment of rock, which lias partially lost 
its angularity by abrasion after removal 
from its original site. 

A wild rocky fond* covered with banklers lieing 
crossed, we reach a yawning cavern, having a s.uiu * 
wliat regular cut ry.—Ansted, The Channel Islauus. 
pt. i. ch. iv. 

In cases where tusks aluno have been fun id un- 
accompanied by molar teeth, such specific determi- 
nations may bn uncertain ; but. if any one s|N*citin-u 
bn correctly named, the wcurreure of the immmioth 
and reindeer iu tho Scotch boulder clay, as both Hu* 
animals aro known to hnve lam contemporary w iili 
mail, (kvoura the idea which 1 havcalreaily cxpre«-*d, 
that tho clone of the glacial |H-riiMl in the Hnimpians 
may liave noineided in time with I In* cxistem-c of 
man lu those parts of Kun>|»e when* the climate wax 
Jew severe . — air C. Lyell, Antiquity <f Man, ch. xui. 
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B 0 17 L nOUN 

Boulimj, jr. [Gr. /bp\i/ri".l Execssiw* apa- 
tite, or hunger. St*o Iliiliniy. 

It stretch** out his iliwinw into aii insatiable Aon- Botincinr uurYatlY 
limy.— Scott, irorfo.ii.7S: H*7. -ouncw*. purl. aaj. 

In the following extract we have the lm ' IE-m”, 11 * , , , 


BO UK 


first t-lmo you crime into my shop what ft bounesr 
you told hip when you wero ft boy? — Cfc/auw the 
yatuger, John Mull, ik 3. 


following 
full ( triple form. 

Wo 1ml not disgorged one particle of the nauseous 
doses with wliieli wo wen* so lilM-mlly crnnimed by 
the mountebanks of l'nris, in (inter to driur mid diet 
us into perfirt tameness. No; wo waited till the 
morbid strength of our 4«Wi«irt for their physick 
1 mil exhausted the well-stored dispensary of their 
oiiipirieism.— Burke, Thoughts on a Regicide Peace, 
let. it. 

Bounce, r. ft. [sot 1 extract.] 

1. Strike nprtiinst anything with grout force, 
so us to rebound. 

The fright nwaken’il Areite with a start ; 

Against his bosom tmune'd his heaving heart. 

Dry den. 

2. Spring ; make a sudden loan. 

High nonsense is like Wr in a not tie, whieh lms, 
in reality, no strength and spirit, but frets, and Hies, 


With lotly luring lookos, they, [ladles] bouncing 
brave, 

Thu highest place in all men's sight must have. 

Mirmurfor Magistrates, p. 217. 
I saw the bouncing isililsine, 

Tripping over the dale alone;— 

Shu sweeter tlinu the violet. 

Sfk imer. Shepherd* * Calendar, August. 
Forsooth the bimucing Amazon, 

Your ImskinM mistress, and your warrior love. 

To Tinmens must lie wedded. * 

Shakes/nar, Midsummer-Night's Dream, ii. 2. 
A bouncing lass, whoso liands were as ready aa 
her eliarms, Imd quietly heljieil herself to a watch 
which Staunton wore, ft la inode, in his waistcoat 
pocket. Sir K. L. Buhner, Pelham, eh. xlix. 

Exaggerated; excessive; big. 

Wc have lind a merry and a lusty ordinary, 

Ami wine, anil good meat, and a fnmneing reckon- 
ing. lie, turnout awl Fletcher, Wild-Goose Chase. 


*nj1 bounces, and imitates the passions or a much Sotinclngly. ado . In u bouncing manner; 

iinldiig initio .. w/iii i . . ° 


liohler liquor. -- Addison. 

They turn nee from their nest, 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

I Hit bounc'd the mastiff of the triple head ; 

Away the hart* with double swiftness lied. Id. 

3. Boast; exaggerate. ' 

He gives awhv countries, and disposes of kimr- 
rfoms; and inmnres, blusters, and swaggers, as if lie 
wen* really sovereign lord and sole muster of the 
tin i verse .— Itiehop Jjowth. letter to II arburton, p. 1 1. 
•I. Make a sudden noise. 

Just ns I was putting out my light, another bounces 
as hard as he can knoek.— Sieijlt. 

[Tin ' of ft blow is imitated in 11. 1). by Hum* 
Jinn * ; whence bnmscu, h,im*rn, buusru, to Nlrike 
against a tiling so ns to give a dull sound; andedor 
lumen, to knock at the door* 

* Yet still lie bet and bonnet upon the dorn 
And thundered strokes thereon so hideously 
That all the peeo lie stalked from the flmv 
Ami tilled all tliu house with fear ami great up- 
roar.' (Spenser, Faerie Queen.) [ 

An tic dor anklvppen dat idf bunst-f, to knock till 
it sounds again. Ifefult dat r.t fwusede, lie fell sn 
that it sounded. lienee bunsk in Hie sense of the 
K. lmmuTiig, thumping, strapping. ils the vulgar 
whapper, bumper, for anything large of its kind 
—'Ken hunsk.-n nppel -jungen/a bouncing apple • 
baby, ( Hromisclies Worterbiieli.)— IVtdgwuod, Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology.] 

Bounce, .v. 

1. Rebound; strong sudden blow; sudden 
crack or noise; (always with the notion of 
elasticity or springiness). 

Wlrnt eanmmeer begot this lusty blood? 

Jlc speaks plain cannon lire, and smoke, and 
bounce-. 

He gives the laixtinndn with his tongue, 

Shakcspear, King John, ii. *2. 
fTlie bounce hurst ope the door; the scornful fair 
Relentless look'll. Drydi n. 

As I was sitting in my eliamlier, and thinking on 
a subject for my next Spectator, I heard twoorthp-e 
irregular AoMMee# at my landlady's door; and upon 
the o|iening of it, a loud cheerful voice inquiring 
whether the philosopher was at home.— Addison, 
Spectator, no. 3JCJ. 

Two hazel nuts l Itirew into the (lame, 

And to each nut l gave a sweet In-art’s name; 

This with the loudest bounce me sore amaz'd. 

That in a tlaiue of lirightist colour blaz'd. Gay. 

1 don’t value her resentment the bounce of a 
erneker. Goldsmith, She stoops to conquer, iii. 

2. llonst, ; threat. Vulynr . 

To live poorly, anxiously, mid attentively, is a 
most miserable kind of life, to whieh the brave, the 
hold, and the unbeliever, will brag lie should prefer 
death itself; but 1, who give little credit to such 
bounces, know self-preservation to he the great law 
hniatnrc. - Cheync, Essay on Jteyimen, p. 40. (( )nl 

In the following extract two senses, those 
of sprinffint/ mid exmjye.rutiny , are mixed 
up into ;l kind of pun. 

Hut stop, let in-.* think, don’t 1 hear you pronounce 
This tale i.f the liaeon a damtinble bounce t 
Well, a bounce let it lie ! sure a |Hs-t may try 
By a bounce now and then to get courage to fly. 

(loblsmith. The Haunch of Venison, 

3. In rhe following extract, and not infre- 
quently elsewhere, the construction is ad- 
verbial = with u bounce. 

Nay, nay, no great matter— but I waa silting rare 
My In my dnwsing-room— and— and - and this lm- 


boastingly. 

Ilgliius said houncingly. the judgment of the apo- 
stolical we, w ith a council of domestiek priests, is 
far more certain than the judgment of an universal 
council of the whole earth sans pujie.— Harrow, On 
the Pain 's Supremacy. 

Bound, s. [Ii. lait. botlina , hunna.’] Limit 
or boundary by which anything is naturally 
terminated, checked, or restrained. 

UHmitnlilc occnii ! without bound ; 

Wit limit dimension. Milton, Paradise T/ost, ii. W2. 

Those vast Scythian regions were separated hytlio 
niiturnl bound* of mors, lakes, uiuuiitaius, woods, 
or marshes.- .Vie II', Temple. 

The commissions to try military otTendera by mar- 
tini law a procedure necessary within certain limits 
to the discipline of mi army, but unwarranted by 
the constitution of this country, which was little 
usrd to ;• in 1 regular forces, and Mtretehed by the ar- 
bitrary spirit of the king’s administration ls-yoiid 
nil b„n n,fs. Hat/am, i onstitulionat History of Eng- 
land. eh. vii. 

Hath lie set hounds 1 >ct m ecu their love nnd me? 

1 am their mother: who shall tair me from them ? 


The gentleman la leam’d, a moat ror* speaker 
To nature none more bound. * 

I shall desire more love and knowledge of you.— 

I rest much bounden to you i fkre you wolf. 

Id., As you like it, I. * 

Wo also most humbly besought him to accept ofui 
as his true servants, hy as just a right as ever men 
on earth were bounden.— Bacon. 

Tho bishops of Hungary, lieing wonderfully rich, 
were bound to keep great numbers of horsemen 
which they usod to bring into the Held.— Knotles. * 

They summoned tho governor to deliver It to 
them, or else they would not leave one atone upon 
another. To winch the governor made no other 
reply, than that he was not bound to repair it; but 
however, ho would, hy God’s help, keep the ground 
afterwards.— JAtrd Clarendon. 

On what principlo then can it be maintained that 
he was at liberty to exercise the former power without 
consulting anybody, but tliat ho waa bound to exer- 
cise the latter power in conformity with the advice 
of a minister?— Macaulay, History if England, 
ch. xvii. * 

But when the moon was very low. 

And wild winds tumnd within their cell, 

The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her lied, across tier brow. Tennyson, Mariana. 

part.adj. [cutuchrostic for Hu wen, 
Boun, or Boon; the meaning of which 
words is made ready or prepared for such 
or such a place of destination. But, as ves- 
sels in this predicament are under certain 
conditions ( chartered ), the notion that tlie 
word is connected with Bind is natural.] 
Ready for sailing, or bent, towards a cer- 
tain place. 

His lie that care, whom most it doth concern, 
Said he; but whither with such hasty flight 
Art thou now bound} for well might L discern 
Gn at cause, that carries thee so swill and light. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

To be bound for a port ono ilesin* extremely, and 
sail to it wit h a fair gale, is very pleasant.— Kir IF. 
Temple. 

Willing, wc nought your shore*, and hither bound. 
The port so long desir’d, at length wo found. 

Dryden. 


huunce in upon me.— Bicfor. Bound and Bodnden. part. pass, of Bind. 
Boinoer V ^ Lie Nay, — d Bh * n t ? ke tl “ t oIflco tom 

ltat you are not deceiving me ? You know th» 
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lakes/M-nr. It i chard ill. iv. 1. Boundary, s. Limit ; bound ; ( physically of 
places ; Jiyurutiotly of anything to which 
there is u limit). 

Sensation and reflection nrc the boundaries of our 
thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever efforts 
it would make, is not able to advance - hn-ke. 

Great part of our sins consist in the irregularities 
at lending llin ordinary pursuits of life; so that our 
reformation must appear, by pursuing them within 
the boundaries of duly.— Hagers. 

Bodnden. part. adj. Obligatory. 

To Iki careful for a provision nf all necessaries fur 
ourselves, and those who depi ml on us, is a bimmhn 
dut y.— Payers. 

It is very meet, right, and our bounden duly that 
we should at all times and at ull places give tlia.iks 
unto t las'," Book of Common Prayer, Commimum 
Sendee. 

Boundenij. adv. In a bounden or dufiful 
maimer. Hare. 

Your lndishippes daughter, most bnundenly o\*\- 
dient.— Translation if Uchin’s Sermons, Epistle 
Dedicatory: 15s3. 

Bounder, s. 

1. He who imposes bounds. 

Now the Umudcr of all tlune is only God himself. 

- ■■ Pother by, Atheomaxti. ■, p. 27-1. 

Boundary. Hare. 

Kingdoms are bound within their bounders, as it 
were in bunds.— Fatherly, Athctmustix, |i. 274. 

The evidence proves, that the bounder was for this 
common now elaimisl. Clayton, Reports of Thus if 
Assize at York, p. 43 : 1U51. 

Bodndlng. part. adj. Jumping; springing; 
moving forward by hounds. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Knglisli. 

That lining duad, like to tliu bullets graxiug, 

Breaks out into a second course of mischief. . 

Shakespcar, JIcnryV. iv. -. 
When sudden through the woods a bounding suw 
Rush’d headlong down, and plung’d amidst W* 
river. *''*• 

Warbling to tho vaiy’d strain, advance 
Two sprightly youths, to form tho bounding dan«% 

... verbal fibs. Bouncing; springing* 

Tho same persons who. a Itaw months Mrvb ** 
meek voices and demuro looks, had consulted divin« 
alKiut tho state of their souls, now surround^* . 
midnight table wliero, amidst tho bounding of ‘ _ 

pagne corks, a drunken urine®, enthroned i«* . 

£ubois and Madame de Pftrabteu, hiccoughed oui 


Stromrer ami liereer l»y restraint lie r«*!ii , s, 

Ami kniiw.siiu bound , hut makes hispnw'r hisslionw. 

S>rJ. Iknham. 

Any bound* made with body, even adamantine 
walls, are far from pulling a slop In the mind, in its 
progress in space. Loch. 

Bound, v. a. [from the noun.] Limit; ter- 
minate. 

A lofty tow’r, mid strong on every side, 

With treble walls, which llilegclhou surrounds, 

Whose lien - flood the burning empire bounds. 

Dryden. 

With in. 

Mv mother's blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds in my sire’s. 

Shah sinar, Trad us and Crcssida, iv. 6. 

Bound, s. [from Er. InnulirJ] 

1. Leap ; jump ; spring. 

l>o but lmte a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhaudlcd colts. 

Fetching mud bounds, bellowing, and neighing 
loud. Shakes fu a r. Mi reha nl of Venice, v. 1. 

The horses started u itli a sudden bound. 

And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. 

Addison. 

Dexl runs lie ’scapes I lie roach with nimble bounds. 
Whilst ev'ry honest Longue stop thief resounds. Gay. ,-y 

2. Rebound; leap of something flying back 
hy the force of the blow. 

These inward disgusts ure but tho drat bound of 
this hail of contention.— Dr. II. More, Decay qf 
Christian Pit ty. 

Bound, v. m. [from the noun.] Jump; 
spring; move forward by leaps. 

Torrismond appear'd, 

Gave inn his lmud, and led me lightly o'er, 

JiCiiplug and bounding on the billows' heads. 

Dryden. 

Hefore his lord the ready spaniel bounds, 

Pauling with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. 

Pope. 

Bound, v. a. [from the noun.] Muke to 
bound. 

If i might huflH for my love, or bound my horse 
for her favours, 1 would lay on like a butcher, and sit 
like a jacktumiies, never ott.—Shakespear, Henry V. 
v. 2. 


myself, lieing ao muoh bound as 1 am for my educa- 
tiou.— Kir P. Sidney. 



BOUN 

atheistical arguments and ob§« nejesti .— Macaulay t 
Essays, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 

loiaOliu* a$. Without bounds ; unlimited ; 
unconfined; immeasurable; illimitable. ' 

j^vond the Inflnito mid boundless roach 
Of mercy. lr thou didst thin deed of death. 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. 

Shakcspvar, Kina John, iv. 3. 

Hoav’n has of right all victory design'd ; 

Whence boundless power dwells in a will confin'd. 

Dryden. 

Man seerni aa boundless in hii desires as Oral is in 
his being t and therefore nothing but God himself 
can satisfy him.— South. 

Though we make duration boundless as It is, wo 
cannot extend it beyond all lifting. Oral fllln eternity, 
and it is hard to tfnd a iwimii why any one should 
doubt that he fill* immensity.- -bwke. 

Some guide the course of wand’ring orlw on high, 
Or lull the planets through the bou miles* sky. Pope. 

To love, and know, in mail 
Is boundless appetite, and boundless power; 

And then demonstrate boundless objects too. 

Young, Xinht Thoughts, vii. 

But a far more seductive lm.it than his [the sob 
dier's | miserable stipend was the prospect of bo tout 
less license. If the government allowed him less 
than sufficed for his wants, it was not extreme to 
mark the ummiiis by which he supplied the defi- 
ciency. -Macau toy, History of England, oh. xii. 

Bofiodlesauess. i. Attribute suggested by 
Boundless; exemption from limits. 

(«od has correetral the boundlessness of his volup- 
tuous desires, by stinting his strength, and con- 
tracting his capacities — South. 

BoAateous. adj. Liberal ; kind ; generous ; 
munificent; beneficent. 

Kvery one, 

Acconlinif to the gift, which bounteous nature 
Math in him clos’d. Shake spear, Macbeth, Hi. 1. 

Her soul abhorring avarice, 

Bounteous -, hut almost bounteous to a vice. Drytlcn. 

Hut the hill day dwelt on her limws. ami suuii'd 
Her violet-eves, atul all her llclic-blnoin. 

And doubled liis own warmth against her lips, 

And on tlie bounteous wave of such a brenst 
As n» vi r pencil drew. 

Tennyson, Hardener's Daughter. 
Tliv bounteous forehead was not fmin'd 

With lirerws from our oaken glades. 

But thou wert nursed in Nome delirious land 

Of lavish liglits, and floating shades. 

Id., Eleanors. 

I wonder’d at the bounteous hours, 

The slow result of winter showers : 

You scarce could ace the grass for flowers. 

Id., The Two Voices. 

BoAnteoualy. atlo. In ii bounteous manner; 
liberally ; generously ; largely. 

He bounteously liestow’d Uiicnvy’d good 
On me. Dryden. 

Bountiful. adj. Litoral ; generous ; muni- 
ficent. 

As bountiful ns mines of India. 

Shnkespear, Henry IV. Part I. iii. 1. 

If you will lie rich you must live fnnmi : if .vmi will 
be popular. you must Imi bountiful.— Jeremy Taylor. 

I um obliged to return my tunnks to many, who. 
without considering tlio man, have lavn bountiful 
to the pml.—Jh'jidcn. 

tiotl, the bountiful author of our lieiug. Ieu'ke. 

With of lnd'ore. the tiling given, and to W- 
ibre the person receiving. 

Our king spares nothing, to give them the share 
of that fclicily, of wliich ho is so bountiful to his 
kingdom. -Dryden. 

Bountifully, ado. In u bountiful manner; 
liberally; largely. 

And now thy alms is given. 

And thy poor starv’ling bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is afllnn’d, that it never ruinctli in Egypt; the 
river bountifully requiting it in its iiiuiiiUitioii.— Sir 
T. It raw ue t Vulgar Errours. 

Bountiftiineas. s. Attribute suggested by 
11 o ii n t i f u 1 ; generosity. 

Enriched to all bonnt if nines*.- - 2 Corinthians , 
ix. II. # 

BoAatlliead. s. [the two dements of this 
compound belong to different languages : 
the first being French, see Bounty; the 
second Anglo-Saxon, i.e. hurl - state or 
condition, a word wholly different from 
hoad^a part of the body.] Goodness; 
virtue. Obsolete . 

This goodly frnrao of temperance, 

Formerly grounded, and fast settled 
tin Arm foundation of truo bountihead. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

BoAntiSiood. i. Same as Bountiheud. 
Obsolete . 


not' it ’ bout {Ssu? 0 ^' 


How sliall frail pen. with frar disparaged, 

Conceive such sovereign glory, and great ArmariAnml/ 
Spenser, Faerie Queen, 

lo&atj. s. [Fr. bonte.] 

1. Generosity; liberality; munificence. 

Wo do not so far magnify her exceeding bounty, 
as to alllnu, that she hringeth into the world the 
sons of men. adorned with gorgeous attire.— Hooker, 
Hi. 1 4. 

If you knew to whom you shew this honour, 

I know you would bo prouder of the work, 

Tliau customary bounty can enforce you. 

Shnkespear, Merchant of Venice, iii. 4, 

Such moderation with thy Ijounty Join, 

That thou may ’si nothing give, that is not thine. 

* Sir J. Denham. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well design'd, 

To all their titles. Dryden , 

It seems distinguished from charity as 
a present from an alms ; being used when 
persons not absolutely necessitous receive 
gifts, or when gilts arc given by great 
persons. 

Tell a miser of bounty to a friend, or merey to tho 
poor, and he will not understand it. South. 

Her msicNty did not see this assembly so profier 
to excite charity and compassion; though I question 
not but tier royal bounty will extend itself tu them. 
— Addison. 

In the following extract it means a de- 
finite yrunt. 

Her majesty's privy purse. (U',000/.; salaries of 
her mujesty’s household mid retired allowances, 
].*II,INN»/. ; expenses of tile household, 172,500/. ; royal 
bounty anil special services. 1.V200/.; (iciisions, 1,200/.; 
ami miscellaneous, H,uio/. -.4. Foublanque, jun., 
How ice are governed, let. 1 1. 

2. Goodness. Obsolete. 

Let not her fault your sweete affections marre, 

No blott the bounty of all woiiiankind 

’M ought thousands goral, one wiiuton dame to And. 

Sjtnixt r, Faerie Quctii, iii. i, 4'J. 

3. Premium paid by government for the en- 
couragement of commercial or industrial 
enterprise. 

I A-t bounties l>c increased as far as the public purse 
can support them. Still they have :i limit, find 
when every rcasrinahlo expense is incurred, it will 
lie found, in fact, that tile spur of the press is wanted 
to givo operation to the bounty— Junius, let. 74, 

Bouquet. 8. [Fr.] 

1. Nosegay; bunch of flowers artistically 
grouped. See Buskct. 

May-buskcts ; if basket lie not there the Frenc h 
I* mo net, now become English. ■ T. I Vartan, Soles 
on Milton. 

Tin* splendour or her sweeping train almost re- 
quireil a pmte to sup|iorl it; sho held a bouquet 
which might have served for the centre-piece of a 
dinner-table. Disrai U the younger, Henrietta Tem- 
ple. vol.i. cli. \i. 

Tlie gnnleiis. even those of the smallest cottages, 
are generally decorn trai with plants and flowers of 
these mid other kinds ; and bouquets an? collected 
ami sold fora Tew' pence in 1 In? market, that might 
with h little more taste in arrangement eoiumaml n 1 


notion of R small political or sociul sphere). 
Jthetorical. * 

They take the rustic murmur of their hourg 
For the great wave that radioes round the world. 

Tennyson, Idylls nf the King. 
BoArgeoa. v.n. [N.Fr. huurgeonner.) Sprout; 
shoot into branches ; put. forth buds. 

And tools to prune the tn*es. before tlie pride 
Of hasting prime did make them burgein round. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, vii. 7, 43. 

I fear, I shall liegin to grow in loro 
With my dear self, and my most prosperous parts, 
They do so spring and burgeon. 

Jl. jonmn, Volpone, ii. 1. 

Long may the dew of heaven distil upon them, to 
make tlicui bourgeon and propagate. Ilotocll. 

(> that I hud the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That ono might houryion where another fall I 
fed ill would I give thee w<»rk ! Dryden. 

Heaven semi it happy dew I 

Eurtli, lend it sap enow ! 

Gaily to bourgeon and Milly to blow. 

Sir IV. Scott, buly of the Lake. 

Bodrgeonlnf. verbal mbs. Budding. . 

Hoc gcnncil, hec pululaeio, A burjonyng. -Xnmi- 
nale. ['{ 15th century); Vocabularies in Library of 
Xational A utiquitivs, p. 22tJ, col. 2. (Wright.) 

Bourn, s. [from Fr. borne.] Bound ; limit. 
Obsolete. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, viReyard, none. 

Slutkespear, Tempest, iL 1. 

That uniliscuver'd country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. Id., Hamlet, Hi. 1. 

Bourn, s. Same as Burn -rivulet. 

And ere the sun had climb'd the eastern hills, 

To gild the muttering bourns nml pretty rills, 

IV. Browne. Britannia's Pastorals, p. 75. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild woral 
Anil every bosky bourn from side tu side. 

Mil to u. Counts, 31 . 

Bourse, s. [Fr.l Exchange. 

Tlie people of the capital hud tarn annoyed by the 
deoiling way in which foreigners spoke ofilie princi- 
pal residence of our sovereigns, and often said that 
it was u pity that the great tin* had not spared tin* 
old portico of St. hull's arid tho stately arcade* of 
Gresham's Bourse, ami taken ill exehuiige (lint ugly 
old labyrinth of dingy brick nnd plastered timber.— 
Macaulay, History of England, cli. xxiil. 

Indeed his sail ions to-day, during the ImlMiour of 
gutlieriug which precedes dinner, oflerral in the 
various groups, the anxious countenances, the in- 
quiring voices, nml tlie mysterious whispers, rather 
tlie character of m Exchange or Bourse tlimi the 
tone of ii festive society.— Disraeli tho youuytr, 
Ccniugsby, li. ii. eh. iv. 

Bouse. v. a. [Dutch, bui/?tn.] Drink hard. 
Obsolete. 

To reston.* and well flesh them, [hawks,] they 
coii iuoiily gave lhi‘m hog's flesl , with oil, butter, 
and honey ;’and a decoction of cuuifory to bouse.— 
Sir T. Browne, Tracts, p. 115. 

Bousing, part. adj. Drinking hard. 

As he rode, he somewhat still did eat, ■ 

And in his hand did liear a /musing run, 

Or which he sipt. Spenser, Faerie Queen, i. 4, 22. 

A lllu of bousing comrades then*. 

Cleveland , Poems, d'C., p. 17. 


lnrge prira* at L'uveiit (.Iiinlcn. -Ansi at, The C bantu l 
Islands, p. HW. 

She ordered iiim on her errands, accepted his 
/joMrjMc/xniulcoinplmicnts.— Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

2. Ornament composed of precious stones. 

Ha, Ii:i! very well, my dear! 1 shall be as lino 
os a little queen, indeed. 1 havii a bmiquit to 
come home to-morrow, made up of diamonds, and 
rubies, ami cincnilds, and topazes, anil amethysts - 1 
jewels nr nil colours, given, red, blue, yellow, inter- 
mixed- tin* prettiest tiling you ever saw m your lire. 
—Caiman atul Garrick, The Clandestine Marriage, 
i. 2. 


Board, i. [Fr. bourde."] Jest. Obsolete. 
Ami first Lucilius composed ono uatyre in the 
wliiclie he wrote l»y liniue the vices of certayno 

E nures nnd citizens of Home, and that with manv 
mrtls, so that with his merry speccho unit with 
rebukes, lie cornrt all them of the citio that disor- 
drnlly liural. -Prologue if lames hn'ker to Bar- 
clay's translation of the Xaris stuWfera : i:.70. 

'i liev all agreed ; so. turning all tu game 
And p'leasaunt fjord, they )mst forth on their way. 

Spenser, Faerie Qnten, iv. t, 13. 
Grnnierev, llnrrill. for thy company, 

For all thy jests, nnd all thy merry boards. 

Drayton, S/upherd s Garland, p. 53. 


Board, r. n. Jest. Obsolete. 

Hrothren, quoth he, lake kc|w what I shal say ; 

31 v wit is great, though that 1 bourde and piny- 
* Chaucer, Pardoner s Tale. 


Boarf. s. [Fr.] Village; town; municipality; 
[in the following extract it conveys the 


Boday, adj. Inclined t.o drinking. 

With a long legend of romnntick things, 

Which in his cups t ho housy poet sings. Drydt it. 

The guests upon the day appointed came, 

Each bousy farmer wit It his simp'riug dame. King. 

Bout. s. [see Bought.] 

1. Bought, in the sense of coil. 

Ever against eating cares, 

Lap mo in soft L,\ diiui airs, 

Married to immortal verso ; 

Sucli ns the melting soul may pierce, 

In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long draw out. 

Milton, L* Allegro, 125 

2. Turn; ns much of an action ns is {>cr- 
formed at one time, without interruption ; 
single part of any action curried on by 
successive intervals. 

Tho play la-gnu : Fas durst not Cosma chocc ; 

But did intend next bout with her to meet. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

Ladies, that have their 1 <n-m 
U nplagu’d with conm, will liavc a bout with you. 

Shaktsjiear, Borneo and Juliet, i. 5. 

When in your motion you nrc hot, 

Aa make your bouts morn violent to that cud, 
lie calls for drink. Id., Hamlet, iv. 7. 

If ho chance to ’scaim this dismal Lout, 

Tho former legatees arc blotted out. Dryden. 

A weasel seized a bat; the bat lieaged for life. 
Says the weasel, l givo no quarter to birds : Nays the 
bat, 1 ant a mouse; look on my Ixidy. So sho g< t otf 
for that bout,— Sir K. L' Estrange. 
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Tin? first hnut they liad was so even and handsome, 

' That to make a fair bargain was worth a king's 
ransom' 

And Sutton such linng* to Ills rival imparted. 

As hail ilia ih* any fibres hut Figg's to have siuarte ; j 
So after tlinl luiut they went oil to another, 1 

Hut thr matter must end in some ftu»liion or other. | 

Hunan. 

Bout&de.v. [Fr.] Wliiin ; start of fancy ; 
act of caprice. 

His ! h<»nl IVtrr'sl first turn fade was to kick both 
their win's one morning out of doors, uml his own 
too. Swift. Title a Tub. t 

I «liil a little mistrust Hint it was hut n b-adade or | 
desire mill good spirit, when he promised himself 
stremrth lor Friday Martin, Kiny J a unit, Feb, Mil t. 
(On I MS.) 

Bouteieu. [Fr.] Incendiary; one who] 
kindles feuds and discontents. Obsolete, if 
ever naturalized. 


BOW 

Tint her lot my h«ul 

Stoop to tho block, than these knees bote to any 
Snvu to the God of lieav'n, uml to my king. 

Shakespear, Henry VI. Part II. iv. 1. 
This is the giiMit idol to which the world bows\ to 
this we pay our dc\outest homage— Dr. Jl. Marc, 
J ferny nf Christ inn Piety. 

Admir'd, ador'd by nil the eircliiigerowd. 

For wheresoe'er she lurn'd her thee, they bow'd. 

Dryden. 

1 nm the spirit of the place. 

Could make (lie moiiiitnin tune, 

Anil quiver to its enverii'il I wise. 

Ami what with me wuuldst thou? 

Huron. Manfred, 1. 1, 
She hair'd upon her hands. , 

And the lmy's cry euiiie to her from the field, 

Mon* ami more distant. She fum'd down her head, 
Iteinriiilieriiiir the day when first she came. 

And nil (lie t hours that had licen. She bow'd down 
Ami wept in secret; ami the reapers reap'd, 
ml wi 


Animated by a ham* follow, (Milled John & Chamber, 
a very tundeftm, who horn much sway aiumur I In* 3 


And the sun fell, ami all the land was dark. 

Tennyson, flora. 

sway niitniiir tin* Bow. s. (ow always s6undcd as in how.) 
vulunr, they entered into op,. n ridiellion.- /how. | Act of rcvorcUCC or submission, by bending 
Nor could ever any order he obtained impartially . . . ’ J ° 

t*. punish the known lundefeus anil open iiiccudia - 1 »'ic "CCK or inillK. 
ries.— Kintt Charles. Some Henry ton slie would allow, 

Itcsi.lcs the herd tdbou/efeus N'ur quarrH'd at their uwkward bow. Swift. 


We set on work within the house. 


If utter, Umhbras. j 

Bodtitale. s. "[the spelling suggests a French ] 
origin: the sense, however, seems to be; 
that of the detinition.] Stile at u cheap rate 
(a> hoot if, or plunder, is commonly bold) ; 
«»r sale where things arc bought so cheap i 
as to rob the seller. Obsolete. 

To s)K*ak nothing of the great houtisale of colleges . 
and chantries .— Sir J. Hayward. I 

Bonze. r. n. Same ns Booze. I 

Though ho bonze his belly full.- Sir T. Herbert. I 
lit lot ion of some Years' Tract Is into Africa and 
the (/rent Asia, p. :tsl. 

Bovine. <nlj. [Lat. bovinus -appertaining : 
to :m ox, from bos, bar is.] lln\ itig tin* cha- j 
raeter (in /oology the characteristics) of, 
the ox family, 


or hot'hn 

lulling niiiiimls. represented liy the domestic ox. u.~ 
,s it'ii insult, Xu to nil History and Classificuti >u of 
Q'ladrniHits, § 277. ! 

The muzzle j'of Hie gnu or Catohlcpas] is very ' 
hi*«*ad; the nostrils bovine, ami provided ifiteniiilly 
with a triangular valvo which opens mid closes uL ; 
pleasure. Ibid. 5 2N3. ■ 

Fossil molars of the ruminant type mid bovine 
character have hitherto h<*en found, with iincqui- 
v.H'al evidence, to the writer's knowledge, only in 
beds or breccias of pliiH'env and pleist went* age.— 
Owen, Pnlanntohujy, p. 370. 

Bow. r. a. (ow sounded as in how.) [A.S. 

be (it /Oil, hit f /n it.] 

I. Hand, or inflect. 

liar thy heavens, 0 Lord, and come down.— 
Psalms, exliv. 5. 

a. In token of respect or submission. 

They cHine to ims*t iiim, and howctl themselves to 
Hu* ground licforc him. 2 Kinys, ii. 13. 

is it to bow down his head ns a bulrush, mul to 
spread sackcloth and ashes under him V Wilt tlmu 
rail lliis,a (list, and an acceptable day to the Lordr 
Isaiah, J\iii. 3. 

In one dread night our city saw, mid sigh'd. 

It* tir'd to tile dust. Hie Drama’s tower of pride; 

In orn* short hour lieheld the blazing fane, 

Apollo sink, ami Shukespear cease to reign. 


Bow. .v. (ow always sounded as in flow.) 
[A.S. bo;/.] 

1. Instrument, or weapon, curved and strung, 
for shooting arrows. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy 
four, and go out to the lield.mid take me tanuti Yeni- 
sei I. - (it in sis, xxiii. 3. 

The while faith of hist’ry eiuiiiot show, 

That e’er the musket yet could bent tho bow. 

Alvyu, Henry VII. 

2. 11 ail) bow. 

I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall tie for a 
token of a r« vr mint lietwcen me and the earth.— 
dent sis, ix. 13. 

1 3. Instrument liy means of which sound is 
produced from the \ioliu, &c. 

Their instruments were various in their kiml ; 
Some for lie* In or, ami some for breathing wind; 

The sawlry, pi|ie.aiid liiuil hoy's noisy hand, 

Ami the soil iuli* trembling beneath the touching 
hand. Dryden, Fables. 


We may now commence our survey or the Ilovid.e, * 

'• the most iui}H»i't:uit gmu,. of nin.i- Bow . r< fy from how make in the slatpe 

of a how, rather than simply bend.] Curve; 
subdue. 

Some bote the vines, which hury’d in the plain, 
Their tops in distant arches rise again. Dryden. 

Tin* mind has not liecu made oliedimt to disci- 
pi in**, w In ii at first it was most tender ami most easy 
to he btacat. l.oeke. 

Bow. s. (ow sounded sometimes ns in how, 
sometimes as in flow.) 


1. Y oke. 

As the ox hath liis bow, sir, the horse his eurh, 
nml tin* falcon his liclls, so man hath his dcaire. — 
SliaktSfH or. As you like it, iii. 3. 

2. Forepart of a ship. 

He stood so motionless at tho helm, that you 
, might have imagined him to have Im-cii frozen there 
ns lie stood, were it not that his eyes occasionally 
wandered Irmii tie* compass on tlm liiimaclu to tho 
hairs of the \c*se\.— Marry at, tSnarleyyow, vol, i. 
eh. i. 

Bow. .v. (perhaps corruptly, for Bought; 
with the ow. however, sounded as in flow.) 
Doubling of a string in a slipknot. 

Make a kuoi, and let the second knot bo with a 
bow. -M ist mail. 

Myron, Occasional Pieces. Sow-bont. port. pref. Bfllt US a bow ; 
b. Ill condescension. j humpbacked; lient whli age. 

l.ct it not grieve thee to bow down thine ear to thr | A sibyl old, bn id nut with crooked age, 
poor. Hiul give him a fricudly nuswer.—Feetcsiusti- That far events full wisely could presage. 

cits, iv. s. I Milton, Vacation Exercise , 09. 

| »«w-hand. *. Ilmid thnt holds the bow, i.o. 

1 the left hand. 

Surely in* shoots wide on the bow-hand, and very 
far from the mark. -tSjienser, Vino of the State of 
Inland. 


Though thy guest may Ik* forbidden, 

< hi h sunbeam I have ridden ; 

To thine aspiration bowed, 

Jlortal l be tl,y wish .vowed. ^ y Bow-window. *. [I lie notion that the proper 

spelling of the first element in tills word 


2. Depress ; crush. 

Are you no gospel I'd, 

To pray for this good man, and for his issue. 

Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 

A nd beggar d yours for over F 

Shakespear, Macbeth, iii, 1. 
Now wasting years my former strength confound, 
And added woes may bow me to the ground. Pope. 

Bow* v. n. (ow sounded as in how.) Bern! ; 
make a reverence ; sink under pressure. 

The everlasting mountains were Mattered : the 
perpetual hills did bow: his ways arc tverlasliyg. - 
UauokkHkMi.*. 
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is bo if, or batfc, or that tho present word is 
no true compound of bow, hut a mistake 
for bo;/, is widely diffused, especially among 
scliooimasters and examiners. The two 
words are different, both in origin and im- 
port. See Bow-windowed.] Projecting 
window of a semicircular or curvilinear 
form ; i. e. like n bow. 

Then there won Lady Wallingcr ; he could at least 
speak with freedom to her. ilu resolved to tell her 


BOW E 

all. He looked In fbr a moment At A club to take up 
the Court Guide and find her 1 direction. A few 
men were standing in a bow-window— Disraeli the 
younger, Ooninysby, b. viii. ch. iv. 

Mr. Ormsby asked him to dinner, and occasionally 
mourned over bis fate in the bow-window at White’s 
-Ibid. ii. ix. ch. vl. 

Bow-windowed, part. atlj. Furnished with a 
Bow- window, (The following extracts 
are from the game edition of the same 
work, two different windows being denoted.) 

At this moment we were under the bank of a henu. 
tiflii garden, upon which opened a spacious bow. 
ivindau'cd dinner-room, Hanked by an extensive eon. 
servatory. Within the circle of tlrn window man 
placed a taiilo, whereon stood bottles and decanter* 
rising, as it were, from amidst a cornucopia of u l( ! 
choicest fruits, — Theodore Hook , Hilbert Harney 
vol. i. eh. iii. 

The frown of the fair handmaiden wns not rigid 
nml my littlu meal was served -for here there was 
no colloe-rooin-~in the bay-windowed drawingroom, 
which, from its size, tho darkness of tho went tier’ 
and tho wetting 1 had got in the limit, appeared cvi ii 
at thnt time of year chilly. Ibid. vol. iii, eh. v. 

Bdwable. adj. Flexible of disposition. Hare. 

An in lijk matter dew vnderstonding ortho preier 
which is contained in the prose of Hie response, *„ 
crux virido lignum, et cietcra,’ wlmiino it is pn*i«d 
thciie thus : ‘thou wliieli Imrest the Ijonl main* tjio 
ml rou 1 1 (that is to seie, Crist) for to 1st us rodi ami 
hott'cable. — Jlishop Peacock, Eepressor, pt. ii. eh. 
xviii. 

1 f she lie a virgin, she is pliable or tuneable,— jVod. 
roephe, French and English drum mar, j>. 323: Mi23, 
B&wel. s. [N.Fr. bod\ from D.Lat. botelli.] 
((aciicntlly usetl in the plural. In Medicine, 
however, it is often necessary to use the 
singular form, e.g. in' prolapsus smi, where 
the bowel is said to eome down.) 

1. Intestines ; vessels and organa within the 
body. 

lie smote him therewith ill tho fifth rill, and shed 
out liis boict ts. - 2 Sauna t, ,\x. 10. 

2. Inner parts of anything. 

Had we no quarrel else to lLome, hut that 
Thou art t hence luiuish'd, \v« would muster all 
From twelu* to seventy ; uml pouring war 
Into the bam-tsnt ungrateful ilome, 

Like a imld IIoihI appear. 

ShakeSfU ftr, Corialantti, iv.5. 

His soldiers spying Ids undaunted spirit, 

A Tull mt ! Talbot ! cried out amain, 

And rush'd into the bowels of ihe liattlc. 

Id., Henry 17. Part 1. iii. 1. 

As he saw drops of water distilling from the rock, 
liy following the veins, he has made himself two or 
llin-e fountains in tho bowels or the mountain.— 
Addison. 

3. Seat of pity or kindness; tenderness; 
compassion. 

His bowels did yearn upon his brother.— Hvmsts, 
iliii.SHl. 

lie had no other eonsiderntion of money, than for 
the Mi|iport of his lustre: nml whilst he could do 
thnt, he cared not for money; having no botnls in 
the point of running in debt, or borrowing all lie 
could.— Lord Clan udau. 

1 You perceive,' said tho squire, turning to m«\ 
‘our landlord is a Christian of bowels.' - Smolbt', 
Exited i taw of Humphry ('tinker. 

If In* ha* ln> wets, they must melt at the contri- 
tion soqucerly charactered of a contrite sinner. — 
Lamb. Is Her to Mr. Moxon. 

Bowel-gaser. s. One who predicted future 
events from the inspretion of the entrails 
of animals sacrificed See Birdguzer. 
Hhetorien! , expressive of contempt. 

Seneca snylh in his h».oke of Qiicslmns. that ll»* 
lunvti-ynzt rs wen* invented for lmtliiug else tail to 
hold tile people in awe.- - Tn wiiesse, if Christian 
JMigivn, 3f*2. (Onl MS.) 

Bowelleaa. atlj. AVitliout tenderness or 
compassion : (the bowels being anricully 
tiiuiight to Is* the suit of pity). 

M iseralile men com in iserat e not t licmsclves ; bomb 
less unto ot hers, and merciless unto their own IwwcK 
Fir T. Jlrmrne , Christian Morals , i. 7. 

B6wer. s. [from A.S. bur.] 

1. Chamber ; private ndireuient. 

( i(s! to my love, where aha in carelesse laid, 

Yet in her wiutcr’a bowre not well awake. 

if Denser, Funrwts, 1**- 

The gyaunt aelfc dlsmaiod with tliat wiwnd, 

Where no with Ida iuntaa dalliaunco Jownd, 

In liasto came rushing forth from inner bowre. 

Id., Faerie Queen, L S, j- 

2. Cottage. 

(Jourteaie oft-times In simple bowres 
Is found as great as ill the stately town 1 *. A 

Sir J. Harrington, Tranriatiafl rf Ariosto, xiv. » 
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3 . Any abode or residence ; retreat. 

Wastlnp the countrio with sword and with flee, 
Overturning towns, high dwtlm, nml towers, 

Like Mars, god of war, erillameU witli ire, • 

1 forced the Frenchmen t* rdiamlon their bowers. 

Mirrmtrfor Magistrates, p. 282. 

But, 0 sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise M uncus from Iiih bower! 

Milton, It Penseroso, 103. 

4. Canopy. 

Kefresli’d, they wait them to the bmcer of state, 
Where, circled witli his peers, At rides sate. 

Pope, limner's Iliad. 
Place covered with the brunches of trws 
or plants; shady recess ; arbour. 

I'lie pleaehe 

Where honeysuckles, ripen'd hy the son, 

Forbid the sun to enter. 

Shakespcar, Mark Ado about Nothing, iii. 1. 

Hand in hand alone they pnss’d 
()n to tlieir blissful f sneer : . . . the roof 
()f thickest covert was inwoven shade. 

Laurel and myrtle, and wliat liigher grew 
Of Arm and fragrant leaf. 

Milton, Paradise Lost , lv. 680. 

I only begged ft little woodbine bmrrr. 

Where ! might- sit and weep, while all around 
Tho lilies and the bluebells hung their heads 
In seeming sympathy. . . . From the fhno 
Silent lie led her as from Eden's bower* 

The sire of men his lovely partner led, 

Less lovely and less innocent than she. 

Mason, English Harden, 3. 

Bbwer. 8. ( ow sounded as in how.) [from how 
=-bend.] I 

1. Muscle which bends, as opposed to that 
which straightens, the joints. Obsolete', 
superseded by Flexor. 

His rawlKinearmes, whose mighty brnwned tuners 
Wen* wont to rive sleele plates, and helmets hew, 
Were elenc consum’d : and all his vital powers 
IVcsy'd. S/wnsi r, Faerie Queen, i. 8, 47. 

2. One who bows in token of respect. 

Those boteers to altars, those setters-up of rruci- 
Ac. — Icon Ahthine, p. -II : 10411. 

Bbwer. r. a. [from A.S. bar.] Lodge. Ob- 
solete ; superseded by Embower. j 

Thou didst fencer the spirit j 

Tn mortal paradise of such sweet llesh. ■ 

Sluth'spear, Romm and Juliet, iii. 2. 

Bbwer. n.w. [from A.S. bur.'] Lodge. Obsolete. 

Amongst them all grows not h fayrer flown? 

Than is the liloosinc of comely court isie ; 

Winch though it on a lowly stalke ilotli hotcre. 

Yet hranclieth forth in brave nohilitic, ! 

Ami spreads itself through all eivilitie. 

S/wnser, Faerie Queen, vi. 1, 4. 

Bower, s. Same us Lower -anchor, of 
which it is ail abbreviation. 

The other anchors an; called hy the name of tho 
first, second, and third. . . . V'sunlly.whcu tlicysail 
in any stivighR or ore near a port, they carry two 
of t hem at t he Ikiw ; in which respect t hey are called 
bv the name of tho first and second bowers. -Rees, 
Vyclopmlia, in voce. 

Bower-anchor, s. [two words rather than 
a compound. — Dutch, bocy-ankcr, from 
boeg -* how.] Second anchor in point of 
size. j 

Ho sticks hy tho Wnshington-fonuuki; and hy i 
that ho will stick; — end hang hy it. as h.v sure j 
bower-anchor hangs and swings the tight war-ship, 
which, after all changes of wildest weal her ami water, 1 
in found stil> hanging — Carlyle, French lit eolation, , 
pt. i. h. iv. cli. iv. ] 

Bower-maid. s. jtifymoloijicallj/, the pqui- , 
valent of the modern chambermaid ; in; 
import, however, that of handmaid or, 
lady’s-maid. Hare. 

Abra ibnwre-mayde) tennis speculum scse specu- 
latur et licram. Metrical Vocabulary 

(? Uth century) ; Vocabularies in Library of 
National Antiquities. (Wright ) 

Bower-thane, s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Chamberlain. Obsolete. 

Tim chamberlain, or bower-thane (hfir-theyne, 
eubicularius), was also tho royal treasurer.- - Thorpe. 
Translation if Lappcnberg’s History if England 
under the Auglo-Siupon Kings, pt. v. 

Bbwered. udj. Supplied with bowers, re- ; 
cesses, or ulcoves. 

The conversation which animated each of these , 
memorable circles approximated, in essence, much , 
more nearly than might la" surmised from the dif- j 
feronco In station of tho principal talkers, and the 
contrast in physical appliances ; that of the bmivreil 
sal‘K»n of Holland House having limro of earnest- 
ness and depth, and that of the Tonipio attic more 
of airy grace than would be predicant by a nuper- 
fleial obsorvcrc-2a(/b«rd, Memoirs <f V. lamb. 

Vol. I. * 


BOWL 

Bbwery. adj. Formed as a bower ; acting | 
as a bower ; provided with bowers ; em- 
bowering ; covering with shade. 

Landskljis how gay tho hmreru grotto yields, 
Which thought creates, and lavisli fancy builds. 

Tiekelt. 

Nnateli'd through tho venlnnt mnso the hurried eye 
Dlutraotod wanders : now the bowery wnlk 
Of covert close, where scarce a s|n*ck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted swwps. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 

It wns a brilliant spectacle to see them iletiling 
through 1 lit) plnying-flelda— those bowery mends; 
the river spnrkliug in thesnn; the cast left heights 

t of Windsor, their glorious landscape; lteliiml them 
the pinnacles of their college. Disraeli the younger , 
Conutgsby, li. i. eh. xi. 

Above, lliro’ many a bowery lurn, 

A walk with many-enlour'd shells 
Wander’d engrain’d. 

Tennyson, Recollections of the A rabbin Nights. 
Bbwbonse. s. Quiver. See House. 

Bbwlng. verbal ubs. 

1. Act of one who bows : ( ow pronounced as 
in how). 

Tins outward lmvings is the body of tho action ; 
tho disposition of the smile is the snide of it ; therein 
lyes the difference from tho counterfeit stonpimrs 
of wicked men nml spirits.-- Hislmp Hall, Christ 
among the Gergcscnis. (Orel MS.) 

2. Handling of the fiddle-bow: (ow pro- 
nounced us inflow). 

And gentlest Corelli, whose bowing seems mado 
Fora hand with a jewel. 

h igh Hunt, The Fancy Concert . 

Bowl. s. [from Fr. hof.\ 

1. Vessel 1o hold liquids, wide rather Ilian 
deep : (distinguished from a cup, which is 
deep rntlicr than wide)- 

If a piece of iron be fastened on the side of % bowl 
of water, a loadstone, in a limit of cork, will make 
unto it.— Sir T. llrowne.Vvtgar Krrours. 

The .sacred priests, with ready knives. Is* reave 
The beasts of life, and in Hill bowls receive 
The si miming lilmid. Drydcn. 

Some of ilu» Saxon aristocracy hail mansions richly 
furnished, h ml sideboards gorgeous with silver bmc/s 
and chnnrcrs. All this wealth disappeared. One 
house, in wliieli there hail lieen tfim; thousand 
|i«iiiml*t* worth of plate, was left without a spoon.— 
Macaulay, History of England, ell. xi. 

\]m\ 'figuratively for festivity. 

While the bright Sein. t’ exalt the soul. 

With spnrklimr plenty erowns the bowl, 

And wit and social mirth inspires. 

Ft nton , To Isirtl Gower. 

2. Hollow, or concave, part of anything. 

If ymi lire allowed a large silver spoon for the J 
kitchen, let half the /W/ of it tic worn out with con- 
tinual scraping— Swift. 

:J. Hindu or fountain. 

Ilut- the main matter is so to convey the water, as 
it never stay either in the bowl or in tho cistern.— 
Jlariin. 

Bowl. s. [from Fr. boulc.] . 

\. Wooden hall used in phtving at. bowls. 

Like to n bowl upon n subtile ground, 

I’ve tumbled past the throw. 

Shakes pear, Carfolanus, v. 2. 

How finely dost thou times and season* spin ! 

And make a twist checker'd with niirlit and day ! 
Which as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 

Am bowls gu oil. hut turning all the,. way. 

(J. Herhtrt. 

Like him who would Indue a bowl upon a precipice, 
either my praise foils hack, or stays not on the top, 
but rowls over. -Drydcn. 

Though Hint pure of wood, which is now a bowl, 
may lie made square, yet. if r< .midm-ss lie taken away, 
it is no longer a bowl. IVatts, Jjngick. 

2. Tn tho plural, (hi mo so called. 

Will you take a turn in the garden, and view some 
of my improvements before dinner? Or will 
you amuse yourselves on the gruen with a game 
at bowls and a cool tankard? my sen-ants will at- 
tend you.— Caiman and Garrick, The Clawksttne 
Marriage, iii. 1. , 

A voting Levite— such was tho phrase then in use 
— mfghl. Ik? had fi»r his board, a small garret, nnd ten 
pounds a year, and might not only |»crform bis own 
professional Amotions, might not only be t ho most 
patient of butts anil of listeners, might not only be 
alwavs ready in tine weather for botch, nnd m rainy 
wisatlier Tor stmvclboard, but might also save the ex- 
pense of a ganlener. or of a y;n*)m.-Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, eh. iii. 

Bowl. v. a. 

1. Roll as a‘ howl. , . 

Break all the spokes and follies of her wheel. 

And fart tho round n«v. t 
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2. Assail with any tiling rolled. 

A ins ! I had rntiW in* set quick i' th* earth, ' 
And bowl'd to death with turnips. 

Shakespear, Merry JViecs if IVint/sor, iii. 4 

3. Get rid of anything hy playing at bowls, 
or hy bowling: (the object bring rolled, 
pushed, or shoved off, like the howl itself). 

At the M room -porter's lattercd bullies play, 

Some dukes at Marybono bowl time away. 

Pope. Town Eclogios. 

A blind alley some yard and a naif \fide, which 
fnnmsl the mysterious termination of the v«-ry 
limited skittle-ground ill which the Marshals'*;! 
debtors bo wkd away tlieir troubles.— Little 
liurrit, eh. vi. 

Bowl. v. n. Play at howls. 

Challenge her to bowl. 

Shakrspcar, Lore's Labour's last, iv. 1. 

Bowleg, s. Leg curved like n bow. 

Who fears to set straight, or hide, the unhandsome 
war) >i mrs of bow-legs /— Jeremy Taylor , Artificial 
Hauilsniiu ntss, p. 60 . 

Bow-legged, adj. Having crooked legs. , 

He was undersized and ill-mnde, shambling in his 
gait and bowhgged. hut. nevertheless, broailshoul- 
ilepsl, and liiglsmed, with the head of a mail of six 
feel on tho trunk of il dwarf— a seventy-four cut 
down.— J turryat, Thu King's Own. 

Bowler, s. One who bowls ; player at. bowls. 

Sisyphus has left rolling the stone," and is grown a 
iMMU'r-bowlcr — H. donsnn, .lfasipus. 

Who can reasonably 1 liink it to he a cnnnnondahlo 
railing, for any man to be a profest bowler, nr archer, 
or gamester, and nothing else Bishop Sanderson, 
Sermons, p. 217. 

And, pray, who married my lady Mnnshmghtei 
t’other ilny, the great fortune V Why, Nick Mnrra- 
hone, a professed pick]iockct ami a gnodlMirfc;*; but 
he makes a liandsoine figure, and riile^ in his coach 
that ho usisl to ride behind.-- Farquhar, The licav.v 
Stratagem. 

Bowline, Bowling, or Bolin, s. In A Viri- 
yntiun. Rope fastened near the middle or 
the perpendicular side of a square sail hy 
three or four subordinate ropes called 
bridles, and leading towards the bow, 
whence its name : (used to enable the ship 
to keep near the wind when unfavourable). 

Slnck the hot ins then' ; thou wilt not, 

Wilt thou? Blow, nnd split thyself. 

Shah spear, Pericles, iii. 1. 

As if n gentleman of Northamptonshire, Warwick- 
shire, or the Midland, should fetch all the illiMm 
liens to his eoiintry-neighliours from siiippimr, and 
tell lliem of I lie main-sheet mid tin* bouliit. -11. 
Jousmi, lHscorerieS. 

Four marines manned tho hauling linn, one was 

I pliTPed at each side rope fiistened tn tie' kid’s arms, 

i ami the corporal, ns soon as lm had lilted tin* IkhIv 
of Miiallhoms owrthe larboard miimel, Ind diri , <*- 
tions to attend the hmr-Hne, nml not allow him to 
be dragged on too fiml.—Marrynt, Snarlcygow, vol. 
i. ch. ix. 

On a bowline. A vessel is said to skftid on 
a bowline when she is elose- hauled. 

You might get live knots out of her, on a bowline. 
in ft very stiff bm-ze.— llanna y, Siughfon Foote nog, 

Bawling, rubai abs. Art or act of throwing, 
of rolling, or of playing nt, bowls. 

This wist? game of bowling ' make the fhthers 

Runmsse their children in apish byes and most deli- 
cate dogtriekes. Am first for the ]instim‘s. 1. linndln 
your liowle : 2. advance your Imwlc: 3. eharire your 
l>ow le : t. ay mo your hnulc : 3. discharge 3 mir liowle ; 
6. plye your liowle : in which last posture of |d,\ing 
your liowle you shall perceive many vn riel i«*n mid 
divisions, ns wringing of the ueeke, lifl imr up of tin: 
shmiblei's, clnpping of t lie hands, l.vingdowiie of one 
side, running alter the Ikiw le, mnking bmg dutifull 
Nera|H*Huml legs ,kc." John Taylor, IVil and Mirth, 
siiru. I), S, b : 

Many other s)iorts and recreations there lx? much 
in use, as ringing, bawling,*\uM\.\uir.—IUirton, Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, p. 266. 

Who can reasonauly deny tho lawfulness of many 
disports nnd recreations, as bowling or shooting? - 
Il'tshop Sanderson, Sermons, p. 217. 
Bowling-green. 8. Level piece of ground, 
kept smooth for bowlers. 

A howl equally noised, and thrown upon a plain 
bowling-green, will run necessarily in a direct line.— 
Bentley. 

B6wUnffronnd. j. Same ns Howling- 
green. 

That (for six of the nine acres) is counted tho 
subtlest bowling-ground lu all Tartary.— if. Jonsnn, 
Masques. 

Bowman. «. Archer ; one who shoots with u 
bow. 
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TB^ wholo city shall fleet Tor the noise of the horse- 
' men ami bowmen. - -Jeremiah, iv. 2l». 

ll<Hip semis to 1* a sort of fixture at Grandvnl. 
not biHCMtni therefore butt; mul is shot at for his 
hslging. -Carlyle, Essays, Diderot. 

Bowu. part, [host, though obsolete, form of 
1 !»».* eni achrestic Hound, nnd tin* partici- 
pial Ho on.] limit on anything; prepared. 
Tho tangos eurteys to iim» iruri rnwn. 

And scydon they wnhlyn thro prest, 

To Bcdlrni hour now nrn wo /town, 

For verbuin caro factum rat. 

Songs a tut Carol* from a MS. qfthe 1B/A 
Century, p. 34. (Wright.) 

Bownet. s. See ext ruct. 

( \ l howuvt, or wcel, [is] an engine for catching 
fish, chiefly lobsters ami crawfish, made of t wo round 
v irker baskets, pointed at the end, one of which is 
thrust into the other; at the mouth is a little rim, 
four or live inches broad, somewhat bent inwards. 
It is also used for catching sparrows.— Rets, Cycle- 
pallia, voe. Xet. 

Bowpot* x. See Bo u}? h pot. 

, And I smell at the beautiful, beautiflil bowjud he 
brimrs me. winter and summer, from his eouutry 
Ionise at Havcrstock-hill. Safa, The late Mr. ii— . 

Bowshot, s. Space traversed by an arrow 
in its flight from the how. 

She went, nnd sat her down over against him, a 
goinl way otr.ifh it were a bow-nlud.— Genesis, xxt. lit. 

About a bmr-shont hence to the southward, upon 
the plain or lower ground, is a high column in per- 
fectimi.— Sir T. Herbert, Relation of monte Tears’ 
Travel s into Africa ami Ike Great Asia, p. I ts. 

'J hough he were not then a hue-shot nil, ami made 
haste, yet hy Hint time he was come, tho thing was 
no longer to be seen.— V/oj/fo. 

A h ac-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rude lielwecn the lmrlcy sheaves. 

The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 

Anil llanied upon thebrnzen greaves 
Of bold Sir laincclot. 

Tennyson, The Ixidy of Skalott. 
Bowsprit, x. Sloping mast running out at 
the head of a ship. 

RoinMhncs I’d divide, 

Amt bum in many places; on the topmast. 

The yards and bowsprit, would I flume distinctly. 

Sht.kespcar, Tempest, i. 2. 
At half-past three the foremast went m three 
pieces, and the bowsprit was found to bo sprung m 
three places.— Southey, Life of Nelson, vol. l. p. 207. 
This [deluding] is the talent which hns made 

S es without law, nuddiplomatisis without French, 
h lias sent to the Admiralty men who did not 
ku w the stern of n ship from her hncsprd, and to 
the India Board men who did not know tin 1 differ- 
cnee Is'twceii a rn|Mi> and a pagoda.— Macaulay, 
Essays, Sir William Temple. 
s6waaen. v. a. [?] Drench ; soak. Obso- 
lete. 

The wafer fell into a close want'd plot; upon this 
wall the tVantick person set, nnd from throw tum- 
bled headlong into the pond ; when* n strong fellow 
tossed him tip nnd down, until tho patient, by fore- 
going his strength, hnd somewhat forgot his Airy: 
Wit if there appeared small anieiidinetit, he wns 
hou'ssrned again and again, while there remained in 
him any hope of life or recovery. — Carete, Survey if 
Cornwall, 

Bowstring, s. String by which the bow is 
kept bent. 

lie hath twice or llirjec cut Cupid's bowstring, and 
the little hangman dare not shoot at him.— Shake- 
mpear. Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 2. 

Sound will be conveyed to tl«« ear, by striking 
upon a bowstring, if the hum of the bow bo held to 
the ear .—Bacon. 

Used sis n means of strangulation in the 
OH cumin empire. 

The thoroughpnced disciples of Filmer, ludoed, 
urn in taiiied that thcro was no dillcrcueu whatever 
lad ween the polity of our country and that of Turkey, 
and that, if the king did not coiiliscate tho contents 
of all the tills in Lombard Street, and send mutes 
with bowstring* to Kaurroft and Halifax, this was 
only lsvause H is Majesty was too gracious to uso 
the whole power which ne derived from heaven.— 
Macaulay, History qf England, ch. ix. 

B&wyer. s. 

1. One who uses tho bow. 

Call for vengeance from tho bowyer king. Dry den. 
•2. Olio who makes hows. 

Hood hows and shafts shall bo better known, to 
( lie commodity nf shooters; and good shooting may, 

i s'rcliaiicc, lie more occupied, to tho profit of all 
Hungers and flctrliers.— Ascbam, Toxophilue. 

Tho surname Archer lathings to the North of Eng- 
land. . . . There were other surnames connected 
with the practice, such as Fletcher, Bowycr, Bow- 
maker, Ac. Ac. Allusion is made to sonin of these 
trailes in Rowley's old play, 1 Match at Midnight 
* His mind runs sura upon a Hotelier, or a lawyer \ 
howsoever. I'll inform against both.'— A. Hume, An- 
cient Trades, Ac., p. IW. 
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Box. y. [Danish, tow#.] Blow, generally on 
the head, given with the list. 

For the box o’ tli* car that tin' prince gave you, lie 
gave it liken rude prhm'.—Sliakcsjuar, Henry IT. 
Tart II. i. 2. 

If one should lake my hand perforce, ami give 
another a hue mi tin* cur with it, the luw punislieth 
the vl\u v. -Archbishop Ilrumhall. Against Hobbes. 

There may happen concuss inns of the brain from 
a ho. r on the ear. ITiseman, Surgery. 

Olpliis. the lishermnn, received n box on tho car 
from Tliestylis. — A ddisno, Spectator, no. 233. 

He represented to him very warmly that no gen- 
tleman could take a four on the ear. Sir John an- 
swered, with grout calmness, ‘ I know that: but this 
was not a four on the ear.it was only a slap o’ the 
face.’ — Lady M. W. Montague , let. June 22. 

Box. v. n. Fight with the list ; spar; hit and 
guard with the fort* extremities in general. 

A leopard iH like n cat ; he boxes with his fore-feet, 
as a cat doth her kitlins.— Grew. 

Box. v. a. 

1. Strike with the fist; effect anything by 
boxing. 

Let the boy pet up ever so often, tho other is 
obliged to box him ngniu as often as he requires it. 
—Misson, Travels awe England, ^301. 

2. Bring on smy state, condition, or result by 
boxing. 

The iws very fairly looked on. till they had boxed 
themselves a-wenry, and I lieu left them finely in tho 
lurch,— Sir It. // Estrange. 

Box. x. [A.S. box.] 

1. Same as Box -tree. 

Tho glory of Lei muon shall come unto t lice, the 
llr-trce,’ tho piiie-lree, and the box together, to 
lienutify the place of my sanctuary.— Isaiah, lx. 13. 

2. Dwarf variety (Buxus semperyirens suf- 
fruticosa) used for garden edgings. • 

My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell or the rotting leaves, 

And tho breath 

Of the Hiding edges of box beneath, 

And the year’s last ruse. Tennyson. 

BOX. S. [A.S. box.] 

1. Case made of wood, or other matter, to I 
hold anything : (distinguished from chest, 
as the less from the greater). 

A magnet, though but iii an ivory box, will, through 
the four, scud forth Ids enihraeiiitr virtue to a beloved 
lioedhv— Sir I*. Sidney, Arcadia, b. ii. 

About his shelves 

A lieggarly account of empty boxes. 

Shakespt ur, Romeo and Juliet, v. 1. 

The lion’s head is to open aiuosl wide voracious 
mouth, which shall lake in letters mid papers. There 
will be under it a four, or which the key will be kept ; 
in my custody, to receive such papers as arc dropped 
into it. - Sir Jt. Steele, Guardian, no. *is. 

This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all A rabia breathes from j under fo«\ Tope. 

Ono precious box the Tuscan minister was able to 
save from tlie muraiiders. It contained nine vo- 
lumes of memoirs, written in the hand of Janies 
himself— Macaulay, History nf England, ell. x. 

*2. Chest for money for any particular pur- 
pose : (such us the poorbox). 


pose : (such us the poorbox). 

Ko many more, so every one win* used, 

Tliat to give largely to lliu box refused. Spenser. 

Iii Christmas-box, a small present 
mode at Christmas- time, it means the 
money itself; i.e. the money intended for 
the box. 

I wouldn’t do it for live hundred a year, ami 
Christmas-boxes once a month.— SaUt, The Ship- 
Chandler. 

. Dicebox. 

Accordingly, I drew forth my only ton-pound note, 
Inst resident of my purse, and began my earenr. A 
most assiduous friend, whoso ftu» 1 had never seen 
before, brought mo anew edition of brandy and water, 
which 1 drank, and then took tho box, and played 
with small and varying success ; but tlio heat and 


excitement very soon produced a sensihln alti'ralioii 
in my de|)ort incut. - Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
vol. l. ch. vi. 

4. Small enclosure or compartment. 
a. In a theatre , in which seats are placed for 
spectators. 

Wanton dames como disguised into God’s house, 
as it were into tho box of the playhouse .— Bishop 
Hall, Remains, p. 247. 

’Tin left to you. the boxes and the pit 
Are sovereign judges of this sort of wit. Dryden. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 

The second act began, and in tho middle of thu 
second scene of it, several parties removed them- 
selves from tho lower boxes, evidently tired witli 


what was going on.— Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
vol. i. ch. ii. 

b. Iu thu common room of a to vent, or 
’ house of refreshment. 

Live long, nor fl*ol in head or chest 

Our chimgcruJ equinoxes. 

Till mellow Death, like some late guost, 

tilinll call tluw from tho fours. Tennyson 

Will Waterproof's Lyrical Monologue. 

In the wrong box . Mistaken. 

Now about Mr Right. 1'in a good-tempered body • 
but t should very much like to see Mr. Right walk' 
Into my circulnting library, news-ngent’s, and general 
stationery warehouse, in Bnmdarrnw Court, Leary- 
lane, and make me an offer of marriage. He'd soon 
find himself in the wrung box with Sarah Jane I>- 
1 warrant..- - Sola, Tho late Mr. D-. ’ 

5, Smm residence. 

Make mo snug and easy for life— let me keep a 
brace of hunters - a eusey four— a bit of land to it 
and a girl after my own heart, nnd I’ll say quits witli 
you .— Sir E. h. Hulwvr, Pelham, ch. lxxvil. 

Box. v. a. Enclose as in a box. 

Box’d in a eluiir, the Iteau imjMitient sits, 

Whilo spouts run clattering o’er the roor by tits. 

. Swift, City Shower, 

Box up. rut in a box. 

a. Save (as in a money-box). 

Bui toiling saved, and saving never ceased 
Till he hud box'd up twelve score pounds at least. 

Crmbe, The Borough. 

b. Confine (as in a close compartment). 

* Well, I’ve no notion of Wing boxed up here,’ oli- 
sorved Coble, ' they can’t be so many ns wo arc, even 
if they were stowed awny in the beat, like pilchards 
in a cask.'— Marryat, Suavity yow, vol. iii. ch. x. 

Box the compass. ' 

Box the compass, in sea-language, is to repeat tho 
Opposite points of the compass alternately. Thus: 
N..S.; N. by K„ S. by W. ; S.\K, 8S\V., tkc.-Jius, 
Cyelopicdia, ill VOCO. 

Box. s. [see second extract.] Coach-box. 

Your honour may depend upon me. Where would 
you like to sit V Ju or out f Back to the horses, nr 
the front V Get you the box, if you like. Where's 
your great nmt, sir V I’ll brush it for yo\i.—Uisraili 
the younger. The young Duke. 

[Tho box of a etmrli is commonly explained ns if it 
had formerly bivii au actual W, containing the 
implements fur keeping the coach in order. It is 
more prnhably from the (». bock, signifying in the 
first instance a buck or lie-gout, being applied in 
general to a trestle <>r support upon which anything 
rests, and to :i coach-box iu particular. See t'ruh, 
Cable. In like manner the Pol. koziil, a buck, is 
applied to a couch-box, while Hie plural kojy is 
used in the sense or a sawing-block, trestle, jtrunt- 
er's easel, Ac. — Bci/picooi/, Dictionary of English 
Etymology ,J 

Box-coat. s. [two words rather than a com- 
pound.] Overcoat used in travelling out- 
side a coach : (first worn by the driver, 
whose scut is on the box). 

I shall Itelicvc iu it . . . when I shall sec the t li- 
velier for some rich tradesman part with hiH&dmir d 
box-coat, to spreud it over tho ilcfriuvlcss shoulders 


of the poor woman, who is pausing to her jaindi on 
the roof of the same stage-coach with him, drench'd 
in the rai n.—Lumb, Essays of Elia, Mmlern Gil- 
lantry. 

Boxen, a tlj. 

1. Made of box. 

The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to dreign upon tablets of boxen wood- 
Ih'yden, Translation of Dufresiwy'e Art of Build- 
ing. 

As lads nnd lassos stood around, 

To hear luy boxen hautboy sound. Gay, Pastorals. 

2. Resembling box iu colour, i.e. pule : (ge- 
nerally cither a translation of the Latin 
buxtus , or suggested by it ; the compari- 
son of a pale complexion to the wood uf 
the boxtreo being common in Latin and 
rare in English). 

Her fluk'd cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 

And iu hor eyes the tears are ever now. Dryih ><■ 

B6xer. y. One who boxes, i.e. fights with 
his fist. 

Castor a horseman, Polltfx though 

A boxer w&b, 1 wist ; 

Tlie one was Aim'd for iron heel, 

Tli’ other for leaden list. . _ . . 

Baikal of St. George far England- 

Of him, an a combatant, we may say what Arwtoiw 
did of the old philnwqihere, when ho compared them 
to unskilful boxers, who hit round about, and im 
straight forwnnl, and light with littlo effect, tlmmo* 
they may hy ebanen sometimes deni a hanl 
Lord Brougham, Statesmen qf the TmeofGu>rycin. 

Furthor oir was tho tsautlfUl gynniasum » r J 
wrestlers and boxers, with its porticoes of a shwiu 



BOXI 

In length, where the citizens used to meet In public 
assembly — Sharpe, History of Egypt, eh. xl. 
i6xlu|i verbal abs. Art or practice ofj 
fighting with the fist. 

The fighting with a man’s shadow consists in 
brandishing two sticks, loadcn with plugs of lend; 
this gives a man all the pleasure of boxing, without 
tim blows.— Spectator, no. Ilf*. 

The traveller, addressing himself to Miss Clrave- 
airs, desired her not to be frightened ; for here had | 
boon only a little boxing, which he said to their dig- 
pnu'ia the ICnglish were aceusLomutu to .—Fielding, 
Ad cent arcs ifJoscjjh Andrews. 

Hut so few aro the dreds worth mentioning in the 
Iklling slate, that we an* nlrescd even to lie told I lint, 
ill the one hundred ami seventy -eighth olympiad, 
Straton of Alexandria conquered in the Olympic 
nines, anil was crowned in the same day for wrest- 
ling, and for pancratium, or wrestling and boxing 
joined. -Sharp*', History of Egypt , eh. ix. 

»6xtnfday. s. Day after Cbristmaa-day, 
on which Christmus-boxcs arc applied for. 
Colloquial. 

Bbxlnffflowe# s. Muffler, i.e. muffled, or 
padded, glove for sparring. 

‘ Well,' cried Dart more, to two strapping youths, 
with their coats off. ‘which was the conqueror? ’ 
‘Oh, it is not yet decided,* was the answer; and | 
forthwith the bigger one hit the lessor a blow with j 
his faixi«0-f/&>w,m , avy enough to have felled Ulyssi*, | 
who, if 1 recollect aright, was ratlicr * a game blood ' j 
in such encounters.— Sir E. L. Bulwcr, Pelham, eh. 
xlviil. 

Slxlngmateh. tt. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Pugilistic contest. 

Ho hath tuul six duels, and four and twenty box- 
ing matches, in defence of his majesty’s title— Spec- 
tator, no. 6'Jil. 

Well, sir, it Is now more than three years ago since 
1 first met with one Toni Thornton ; it whs at a box- 
ing match. -Sir E. L. linlwer, Wham, eh. lxxxiii. 

Fights compared with which a boxing match Is a 
refined and humane s|>ectnele w«*re among the fa- 
vnnrito diversions of a large part of the town.— 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. iii. 

Blxkeuper. s. One wlio keeps the boxes 
in a theatre. 

1 cmild not answer, but I looked my happiness, and 
in less than three minuti'H, having, with thccoiiniguof i 
a lion, culled the box-kemr to open the door, found I 
myself sealed clone liesidc her, whom of nil women 
breathing L now the most udinired.— TV/codon? Hook, 
Gilbert' Umrnvy. 

B6xmon ey. s. See extract. 

Jinx-money nt hazard is that which is paid the 
boxkeeper, or him wlio furnishes the box ami dice. 
Betters have the advantage over casters, as they 
have no box-money \u pay, which, nt lung mil, would 
heggnr the most forlunate player. Hence, some 
gamesters will never cast , to save the ox pence of box- 
money. - Rees, Cyclopaedia, in voce. 

Blxtree. x. Low evergreen tree (Buxus 
sempervirens). 

1 will set in the desert the fir tree, and tho pine, 
and the box tree together.- Isaiah, xli. 19. 

Get you all three into tho box-tree. — Shakes pear, 
Twelfth Eight, ii. fl. 

Boxwood. s. 

1. Wood of the box-tree (Buxus sempervi- 
rens). 

Boxwood is vny apt to split in drying; and, toj 
prevent this, tho French turners put I lie wood de- 
signed for their finest works into a durk cellar. The 
boxwood list'd by the cabinet-makers and turners in 
Trance is chiolly that of the root . . . The principal 
use of box woo*), however, »t present, is for wood- 
engravings -Loudon, Arboretum it Fruticctum Bri - 
Utanicum, iit. 1335. 

2. Dwarf variety of the box-tree used for 
edgings in gardens. 

Is them not a gap left In tho boncood edgings ?— 
Recreations if a Country Parson , eh. i. 

Boy.x. [Gennau.Au/jc: Provincial, bue.buah.] 
J. Male child. 

The streets of tho city shall bo fall of boys and 
girls playing. -Xechariah, viii. 5. 

2. One in the state of adolescence; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at puberty 
or manhood. 

Speak, thou hay ; 

1 erhaps thy childishnnw will move him morn 
Thau can our reasons. 

Shalecspear, Coriolanus, v. 3. 

Sometimes forgotten thhigs, long cast behind. 
Hush forward in the brain, and conic to mind. 

Thu nurse's legends are for truths receiv'd. 

And tho man dreams but what tho boy believ'd. 

lhryden. 

3. Word of contempt for young men, as 
noting their^iinmaturity. 


BOYS 

Men of worth and parts will not easily admit the 
familiarity of boys, wlio yet uml the cure of a tutor, 
—-Locke, 

Used as either an adjective or the first cle- 
tnent of a compound. 

Tho pale hoy senator yet tingling stands, 

And holds liis breeches close with both his hands, 

Jbt/ie. 

Boy. v. a. Treat as a boy. llare . 

Antony 

Shall lw brought drunken forth, and 1 shall sco 
Home squeaking L'hupatra hoy my greatness. 

Shakes pear, Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 

1 am tainted; 

• The dearest twin to life, my credit s murder’d, 
Uallhsl, and toy'd. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Knight of Malta. 

Boyblind. adj, [? purblind.] Undi. scenting, 
like a boy. Hare. 

Put case ho could ho so boy-blind and foolish. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Luces Pilgrimage. 

Boyhood, s. Slute of a boy; ]>criod of life 
between childhood and puberty. 

If you should look at him, in his boyhood, through 
the magnifying end of a perspective, mid, in liis 
manhood, through the. other, it would lie impossible 
to spy any difference : the same air, the same strut. 
-Swift. 

Ho liad Ix'on fed in his boyhood with Whig sjiecu- 
lntions <m government.— Macaulay, Essays, Wal- 
pole's Letters. 

Used metapboricfitli/. 

Then, in the hoyhuml of the year, 

Sir Laiuirclot and (pieen Guinevere 
ltode thru’ the coverts of the deer, 

With blisxfal treble ringing dear. 

Tennyson, Sir imanedot a, id Qncin Guinevere. 

S6yista. adj. 

1. Belonging to n boy. 

1 ran it through, e’en from in,v boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Shakcx/mir, Othello, i. 3. 

Tiook al I be letter of an intelligent youth to one 
of his companions . . . mid you will see a picture of 
the youth himself -boyish indeed in looks and in 
stature in dress mid in demeanour; hut lively, un- 
fettered, mil ural. giving a fair promise for manhood, 
and, in short, wlmt a boy should ho.— /f. W hotel y. 
Elements if JButorir , introd. § 5. 

A parentless orphan he had struggled upward inlo 
the actual reigning monarch of his hereditary Sicily : 
. . . he had crossed l lie Alps a boyish adventurer, and 
won, so much tliroiurh liis own valour and daring 
that he might well aserils? to himself liis conquest, 
the kimrdoiu of Germany, tie' imjierinl crown— Mil- 
man, History *f Latin Christianity, b. x. ch. iii. 

lie had. at the ago when (lie mind and tlie body 
are iu their liiuln-st perfeci ion, and when the first 
cllcrvesceiico of boyish passions should have sub- 
sided, been mulled from liis wanderings to wear a 
crow n.— Macaulay, History of England, ch. ii. 

2. Childish; trilling. 

This imhair'd s'ltieinoss. nml boyish troops, 

Thn king doth smile at. and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

Shakisinar, King John, v. 2. 

Young men take up some Kmrlish poet for their 
model, and iniiLalo him. without knowing wherein 
lie is defectin', where he is boyish and trilling.— 
Bryden. 

Boylam. s. 

1. Puerility; childishness. 

lie had complained he was farther nfT from pos- 
session, by Mug so near, and a thousand such hoy- 
isms, which Ghuuccr rejected as Mow the dunity 
of llwnn\tjeei.--Jti'ydiii, Fabbs, preface. 

2. State of a boy. 

The real toyism of the hrnlhcrs, which yet should 
have bn’ii forgotten by the poet, is to be taken into 
the account.--/. Il'uWim, Suits on Mdluit's smaller 
Poems. 

Boyrld. adj. [probably coined after tho 
antilogy of bedrid ; anil falsely, its that word 
(which see) 1ms nothing to do with either 
bed or ride.] See extract. 

Wherever lie goes this uneasy shadow attends him. 
A boy is Hi his board, and in his path, mid in all Ins 
movements. He is boy rid, sick of periieliial boy. - 
Lamb, Essays if Elia, The (Ad a uil the A etc School ■ 
master. 

Boy’t-play. s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Amusement ot a boy : (as op- 
jjosed to the earnest business of a man). 

Away, this is no to y's-play .' 

Beaumont and tletcher, Bonduca. 

Boyst. s. Box. Obsolete. 

Hoc iilxis. Augliei> boyst. lloc alalmustrum, idem 
est-kw^A Vocabulary (?lf.th century); fcjcu- 
bularim h\ Library if Eatwnal Antiquum \>1W» 
ooL2. (Wright.) 
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Br&bble. v. n. [Dutch, brubbdni ] Hu- 
mour ; contest noisily. * 

Reason , in faith thou art well serv’d, that still 
Wouldst brabbling be, w it h sense ainl l-ne in me. 

Sir P. Sidney, Astmjdni and »>/* lla. 
This fa not a place 
To brabble in ; Cnliannx, join hands. 

Beaumont awl FMc/n r, Maid's Tragedy. 

Br&bble. s. Clamorous contest ; squabble ; 
broil. 

Here in tlm streets, desperate in shame and stale, 
In private brabble did wc apprehend him. 

Shakestwar, Twelfth Eight, v. 1. 

If it ho only some slight brabble, wo think to com- 
post* it alone.- - Bishop Halt, Gases of Conscience, 
n. Ii. 

The practice Mug discovered by a bra bide hri ween 
tlm parties about the hiring money .—Spehnan, liis- 
t»ry if Sacrilege, ch. i. 

He asks, in temperate blit courageous language; 
AM mt they, bv their journey to Versailles, do sjM-ei- 
all.v want r Thu twelve speiikers rejily, in few words 
inclusive of much: ‘ Bread, and the end of tlnno 
brabbles, Du imiii, et la fin lies Hilaires.’ When tho 
allairs will cud, no Major liccuintre, nor no uior>* 
till, can say— Carlyle, French Revolution, pt.i. b. vii. 
ch. viii. 

Br4bbler. s. Clamorous (luarrclsomc noisy 
fellow. 

We hold our time too precious ti) bo spent 
With such a brisbbler. * 

Shakes ficar. King John, v. 2. 
BribbUng. verbal abs. Quarrel ; altercation. 
Hare. 

1 omit their brabbUngn and blasphemies.— Sir J. 
Harrington, Trcatm on Play : about i;«U7. 
Br&bblinff. part. adj. -Clamouring ; squab- 
bling. 

Let comn their leader whom long peace hath 
quailed. 

Raw soldiers lately pressed, and troops of gowns, 
Brabbling Mareellus, Cato, whom fools reverence! 

Mar lour. Translation if Lucan, i. 

We are not so contentions or brabbling as you 
would have us .— Bishop Muuntugu, Apjieal to 
Co stir, p. 3U4. 

Brace, r. a. [see last extract under Brace,#.] 

1. Bind ; tic close with bandages. 

The women of China, by brae mg and binding 
them from llieir infancy, have very little feel. 
Jjockc. 

2. Make tense; strain up; give tone; give 
nerve to anything; increase its tension, 
tone, or vigour. 

The tympanum is not capable of tension that 
way, in such a manner asadrum is brand.— lloldtr, 
El* mads ofS/nich. 

The dimiiiiii ion of tho force of the pnssure of tlm 
external air in bracing tlm fibres, must cn.ito a 
del ility iu muscular mot ion.- ■ .* rbutlu.U, On tie 
Juliets if Air on Human Lodi, s. 

For ufioiicos much smaller than those which might 
pmlmbly bo bmiighl home to Lady (.'hun loll ho 
[Jana's 11.] Imd sent women to the sciiMUM and 
the stake. Strong atlirtiou braird t In* fi-cliTo mind 
of the l’riiHTNs. Then* was nu tie which she would 
not brenk, no risk uhich slm would in *1 rim, for tlm 
object of her idolatrous alkvtiou.— Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, ch. ix. 

3. Surround ; encompass. 

For big hulls of Rnsan brace them nlmut. 

Sikoiser, Shephmi's Cult whir, September 

Brace, s. [see la st ex t ract .] 

1. Cincture; bandage; that which holds 
anything tight. 

The little bones of thn ear-drum do in M raining 
and relaxing it, ns the braces of the war-drum do m 
that.- Hi rham, Physico-Thcolagy. 

2. Tension ; tightness. 

Tlm most frequent cause of dcafaewi is the laxness 
of llit' tympanum, when it lms lost its brace or teii- 
siou .—JluUler. 

3. Pair ; couple : (applied chiefly to game). 

Down from a hill tlm lirast that reigns in woods. 
First limiter then, pursued a gentle brace. 

Goodliest of all thu forest, hart and hind. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, xi. 1ST. 

Tho two muskets 1 loaded with a brace of slugs 
each, and four or five smaller bullets, idx.nit the sire 
of pistol-bullets ; and tho fow ling-pii.'co I loaded wit h 
near a handful of swan-shot, of the largest size.-- 
JJrfoe, J,fe and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. 

He might part with tho feo simple of a fon^t ex- 
tending over a hundred square miles iu considera- 
tion of ft tribute of a brace of hawks to Is* delivered 
annually to Ins falconer, or of a napkin of line linen 
to lie laid on the royal table ul the coronation Imu- 
quot.— Macaulay, History if England, ch. xxiii. 

Utied of wien, &c., in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I so minded, 

I boro oould pluck his highness’ frown upon you. 

Shakctpear, Tempest, v. 1. 
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4 . Line formed thus \i 9 cd for enclosing 
'words connected with n common term, and 
for tnArking triplets in verse. 

Charge Venus to command her son, 

Wherever else she lets him rove. Y 
To shun my house, nml llehl. and grove ; * 

Peace cannot dwHI with hBfe or love. ) Prv 
[The <li fie rent meanings of the word brace may all l>c 
reduced to the idea of straining, compressing, con- 
lining, hinding l< wilier, fmtn a root brak, whirl 
lias ninny representat ivesin the Kumpcnn languages. 
To brace is to draw together, whence a branny air, 
one which draws up the springs or lilt'; a jiair of 
braces, the hands which hold up the Irowsors. A 
brace on hoard n ship, It. brant, is a rope holding 
up a weight or resisting a strain. A brace is Also a 

f iair of things united together in the first instant 
iy n physical tie, and then merely in our mode ( 
considering them— Wttlgwood, Dictionary of Eng- 
link Etymology.] 

Sraoo. *. [from Fr. bras - arm.] Armour 
for the arm. 

.An armour, friends ! I pray von. let mo sec it. . . . 

' ‘ Keep it, my Pericles, it hath oeen a shield 
* Twlxl me and death (and pointed to this Amec:) 

* For that it sav'd me, keep it.' 

Shakcspcar, Pericles, ii. 1. 
Bracelet, s. [N.Fr. brassdet.] Ornament 
for the wrist. 

Both his liagd* were ent off, being known to hnvc 
worn bracehts of gold about his Wrists.— SirJ. Hay - 
want. 

A very ingenious lady used to wear, in rings and 
bract lets, store of those gems,— Hoyle. 

How ninny of you have gowns and bracelets, which 
you daren't, show, or which you wear trembling? 
trembling, and coaxing with smiles the husband by 
your side, who ilia's not know the new velvet (rown 
from tin* old one, or the new bracelet from last 
year's.— Thacker ay. Vanity Pair . 

Br&cer. s. [from brace.'] That which braces ; 
cincture ; bandage. 

When they affect the holly, they may lie restrained 
bv a bracer, without much trouble. — Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Br&cer. s. Same as Brace from Fr. bras = 
arm. 

Upon bis nrme lie bare a gam bracer. 

Ami by his side a sword and a laikeler. 

Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

Brack, s. [see extract.] Kind of dog, ori- 
ginally a poacher's. See last, extract. 

A sow-pig by chance sucked a brack, and when 
slie was grown would miraculously hunt all manner 
of doer; and that as well, or rather hotter than an 
ordinary hound— Barton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. 142 

Truth *s ft dog that must to kennel; he must he 
whipped out, when Lady, the brach. may stand by 
the tin* and stink. Shalrsjtear, King bar, i. 4. 
Down lay in a nook my lady's brack. 

And said, Sly feet are Non*; 

I eannut follow with tlio pack, 

A-lmnting of the boar. lL Taylor. 

9 Philip ran A rf treble. Part II. ii. .’I. song. 

[ Braeh. Properly a dog for I racking game. 11. braeea : 
Fr. hraqne , brnmn, whence hrncannier, a poacher. 
Sp. bravo, a pointer, also (obsolete! pointing or 
setting. (Neuman.) The name may then be derived 
from the Fr. bran iter, to direct or Wild. Praguer 
tin canon, to level, Wild a ennuon against; b vaguer 
i in chariot, to 1 urn. act nr bend a chariot on the 
right or left hand, (t'otgr.) < >r it may lie from Dan. 
Irak, flat; Sp. braro, flat-nosed, from the blunt 
square nose of a pointer or dog that limits by seenl, 
as emupnred with the sharp noso of a gimhoimd. 
—Wetlgwond, Dictionary of English Etymology.] 
Brachial, ndj. [Lilt, brarhium «= Mrni.J Be- 
longing to the arm : (chiefly used in Ana- 
tomy to denote the artery by which that 
limii is supplied). 

The brachial artery sends off an exlornal thoracic 
distributed to the muscles of the fore-part of the ab- 
domen. n suhsenpulur bnineh, a circumflex artery 
supplying the muscles «»f the shoulder, and is then 
cont inued In t lie fore-arm, where it WrnmcH * radial,’ 
sends off a recurrent branch, and divides near tlio 
wrist into a dorso-car|ml and palinar-lirauch, which 
terminates in the digital arteries and tho interven- 
ing web of capillaries.— Owen, Anatomy of Verte- 
brates. 

Br&cfaman. s. Same ns Brahmin. 

The Indians have their braeh, nans, tho Turks 
their muftis.-- Feat ley, Dippers Dipt, p. ISO. 

fn every country, my friend, the bonzes, the braeh- 
wans, and the priests deceive the people. All refor- 
mation begins from the laity.— OoUsmith, Citizen of 
the Wo rbl. let. 11. 

Braobyeephalie. ad]. [Gr. fipaxw = short, 
rt^flA»/ -^hond.] Term used in Ethnology 
to define a head of the Mongolian type ; 
i.e. with the diameter from front to back 
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not much longer tlmu the diameter from 
side to side: (the opposite to dolicho- 
cephalic ). 

One important Wneflt wns conferred on craniology 
bv Professor Retains in the proposal of terms, sincu 
almost universally adopted, by which certain of tho 
jnoro strongly marked of thu varieties of crania, I 
have before ad verbs I to, aro commonly dcNignntisl. 
It is to him that we owe the terms brachycephalio 
and dolich'Sfplialic, with their respective inodillni- 
tions of orthognathic and prognathic, and under 
which, in h certain sense, all the forms of human 
crania may W classiiicd,— (I, Husk, (In a Systematic 
Jlotlf of Craniometry. 

Braohygrrapher. s. Shorthand writer. 

He la'held himself, and sermon-writer; and did 
not know which most to wonder at, his own deaf- 
ness. or tin* fellow's acuteness. At last, he askisi tho 
braebygrnpher. whether lie wrote the notes of that 
sermon, or something of his own conception? — 
Cay ton, Motes on Don Quixote, i. 8. 

Braohfrraphy. s. [Gr. /WpV - short, ypaijun 
« write.] Art or practice of writing in a 
short compass. 

lie is to take the whole dances from the foot liy 
braeh ygraphy, and so make a memorial, if not amap 
of the business.- Ii. Jonson, Masques. 

To grammar may lie referred the useful art of 
braehygraphy, or writing by short marks.— JJuke- 
u All, Apology, p. 2(10. 

Braobylogy. s. [Gr. flonyfa-- short, Xclyoe- 
word, form, expression.] Conciseness of 
expression. 

This, so far ns consistent with perspicuity, is a 
virtue and beauty of style; but if obscurity bo tho 
consequence, which is often the ruse, it Isromcs a 
blemish nml inexcusable defect. (piiiitiliau gives 1 
an instance of braeh y logy from Sallust : Alilhridatcg 
corpon* ingeiili perimie armntus. II, <s, Cycloptc- • 
flia, in viM*e. ! 

Br&clng. verbal ahs. Operation by which 
anything is braced, or takes tone and ten- 
sion. 

The moral sinew of the English. indeed, must 
have boon strong when it admitted of such stringent 
bracing— Froudc, History of England, ell. i. 

Brack, s. Breach : broken liart. Obsolete. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks lair; but 
the defendants, by resolution, supplied all the de- 
fects. Sir J. Hayward. 

You may tlml timeout in eternity. 

Deceit and violence in heavenly justice, 

Lift? in the grave, him! death among (he blessed, 

Ere stain or brack in her sweet reputation. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, \l\fc for a Month. 
Let them compare my work with win l is taught 
in the schools, and if they fmd in theirs many Am At 
and short ends, which cannot he spun into an own 
piece, and. in mine, a fair coherence throughout, l 
shall promise myself an acquiescence.- Sir K. Digby, 
Operations and Mature of Mans Soul, dedication. 

Braok. s. [Dutch, hrahhe.] Brackish water ; 
sea. Rare, perhaps rhetorical when used. 

When the proud bark, for jov thy steps to feel. 
Scorn'd flint the brack should kiss her following 
keel. Drayton, Wm. i Ida Poole to Queen 

Margaret, i. illfl. (UrU MS.) 

Br&oken. s. Fern. See 11 rake. 

The henth this night shall Ik? my hed; 

The hearken curtain for the head ; 

My lullaby tho warder’s trend. 

Sir W. Scott, Lady of the Lake. 

Br&cket. s. [Fr. hragve. mortise.] 

I. J'ieee of wood fixed for the support of 
something. 

Let your shelves Ik? laid upon brackets, lg'ing 
nhuiil two l'cet wido and edged with a small lath. - 
Mortimer. 

*2. In writing or printing. Same as Brsteo. 

The relation of tho successive steps of induction 
may be exhibited by menus of an inductive table, in 
which tla* several facts are indicated, and tied togr- 
thcr by h bracket, mil the inductive inference placed 
on the other side of the bracket ; and this arrange- 
menl repented, so as to form a genealogical table of 
each induction, from the lowest to tlio highest.— 
Whemll , Ayrton Organon renooatum, &ph. 21. 

Br&ekisb. ndj. Suit; somewhat salt: (used 
particularly of the water of the sen). 

A similar pond, hut of brackish water, exists In 
the Jlrayc du Valle, in Guernsey (near the Vale 
Church).— Anstvd, The Channel IslatuJs, p. 213. 
Spelt as if tho a were sounded as in brake. 

When 1 had gain’d the hmw and top, 

A lake of hrakish waters on the ground 
Was all I found. It. Herbert, j 

Br&oklibneis. s. Attribute suggested by 
Brackish ; saltness in a small degree. 

All the artlllcinl strainings hitherto leave a brack ■ 


ishnets In nit water, that makes It unlit for animal 
uses.— Cheync, Philosophical Principles qf natural 
Religion. 

Br&eky. ndj. Same ns Brackish. Hare. 

What t he famous flood for more than that enriches 
The bracky fountains aro. Drayton, Polyollrion , xi. 

Bract, s. [Lilt, bractea - plate of metal.] 
In Botany. Leaf on the flower-stalk of 
plants, bearing the same relation to the bud 
that the stipule does to the leaf. 

That concerning their physiology is tho benulifol 
morphological law, according to which the different 
appearance of the various organs arisra from arrcstial 
development r tho stamens, pistils, corolla, calvx, 
and bracts being simply modifications or successive 
stages of the lirttf. — Ruckle, History qf Civilization 
in England, vol. i. oh. xiii. 

Brad. s. [? brand.] Sort of headless nail, made 
pretty thick towards the upjier end, so that 
it may be driven into, and buried in the 
board. 

Ironmongers distinguish them by six names: 
as joiners’ brads, flooring brads, batten brads , hill 
brads, or quarter-heads, ke— Mortimer, Commercial 
Dictionary. 

Br&dawi. s. • Awl for piercing wood or 
leather in order to drive in a brad: (a 
gimlet being lbr making round holes und 
for nails). ■* 

Early In tlio day, a patriot (or sonio say It wns a 
patriots, and indeed tho truth is uiidiscovcnibJc), 
while standing on the firm deal board of Father- 
land's altar, feels suddenly, with imlcscrilmhlc tor- 
plain-shock of amazement, his bonlsnle pricked 
through from below ; clutches up suddenly this elec- 
trilled Isiot sole and foot ; discerns next instant thu 
point or a gimlet or bradawl playing up through 
the llrm deal-board, nml now hastily drawing itself 
back ! - Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. ii. h. iv. eh. ix. 

Brag. r. n. [N.Kr. bragiur.] Boast ; display 
ostentatiously ; tell boastful stories. 

Knowledge firing the only thing whereof wo poor 
old men can brag, wo cannot make it known but 
by utterance.- Sir P. Sidney. 

Thou coward ! art thou bragging to the stain? 
Telling the bushes that thou look’st fur wars, 

And wilt not conic V 

Shakt spear. Midsummer Might's Dream, iii. 2. 

The relsls wen* grown so strong them, that they 
intended then, as they already bragged, to emuc 
over ami make this the seat or war.— Le»rd Claren- 
don. 

1 have beard you say in tho pulpit, we ought not 
to brag: but indeed I can't avoid saying, if she had 
kept the keys liersell', tho poor would have wanted 
many a cordial which I have let them have— ib hl- 
ing. Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 

With of. 

Ev'ry busy little scribbler now 
Swells with the praises which ho gives himself. 

And taking sanctuary in the crowd, 

Brags of his impudence, and scorns to mend. 

Lord Jtos'cummon. 

With on. 


Yet Jo ! in mo what authors have to brag on. 
Reduc'd at last to hiss in my own dragon. 

Pope, Dunctad. 

Brag. s. 

1. Boast; proud expression. 

It was such a new thing for the Spaniards to rv- 
reive so little hurt, upon dealing with the Knglij.li. 
as Avcllancda made great brags uf it. for no greater 
matter than the wail ing upon tlu* English alar off— 
Bacon, War with Spain. 

Sometimes 1 think of a farce, but hitherto all 
Bcliemes have gone oil’; an idle brag oi two of an 
evening, vapouring out of a pipe, and going otf in 
the morning; but now 1 have bid farewell to my 
* sweet cnemv, ’ tobacco, ns you will sec in my next 
page, [ shall perhaps sot nobly to work. Hang 
work \~ Isimb, Letter to llazlitt. 

2. Thing boasted. 

Homily is nature's brag, and must Ik? shewn 
Tii courts, at feasts, at high solemnities, 

"Where most may wonder. Milton, Vomits. 

3. Gtum* at. curds so called: (the principal 
stake bring \vou by him who brags with 
most confidence anil address, i.e. who chal- 
lenges the other gamesters to produce curds 
equal to his). 

Jf they happen to rise aliovo brag or whist, ["they ; 
infallibly stop short of every tiling cither pleasing 
or instruct ivc. Lord Chesterfield. 

Your new- fled linurf game of brag was tlu* gentl'd 
amusement when I was a girl; eriinp Ruceecded t" 
that, nml basset ami haxard employed the town 
when J left to go to Constantinople. At my return 
] found them all at commerce, which gave place to 
quadrille, and that to whist ; but tho rage or play 
luut been ever the same, and will evor bo so among 
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the fdle of both nxm.— L ady Jf. W. Montague, J 
Letters, May 27, 17G4, | 
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i; inanlant how the ancient bra hmxn* uv«a two IlllllMml 

adj. Boasting, insolent. Mare. how the wiir* uw k »diii.»soi.heni run-mid 

nob hath Boon Inltl in i ajarnlnat that bragge pre» qunkes mid i.lagws. and nut down riot* By 
it ion, to the which their confidence and hope & v -Macaulay, Essays, Sir W. Tempi*. 


Dcription, to the which their confidence and hope 
of silence on the contrary fiarte moved them.— Afa- 
pletou, Fortress* of the Faith, fbl. 08 : 1500. 

Used adverbially. 

tjecst how brag yond bullock boars, 
go funirkc, so smoothe, his pricked mrs ? 

Spenser, Shephenl's Calendar, Fob. 
They which otherwise vnunt and lirowt of nobility, 
smmo only honourers of vuriue upon another it inn’s 
i redite, a««l Hvo not by their owne, seeing that 
tliev 1 st rather baso persons, Inuring themselves 
brag upon suollier man's verlue. — Time' a Stare 
House. 44U. (OrdMR.) 

Braggad6oio. s. [Ital.J Puffing, swelling, 
boasting fellow ; boasting; bragging. 

The worlil almonds in terrible fniifttronH, in the 


There we read how Lyciirgus travelled into India, 
and brought, the Simrtan laws from tlmt country; 
how the ancient brahmin* lived two hundred yenrs; 
how the mrliest Greek iihilimonheni foretold earth- 
quakes mid iilngucs, and put down riot* by magic, 
Ac —Macaulay, Essays, fur W. Tempi*. 

Alexander marched against another town, which 
the Greeks describe as if it was inhabited by Brnh- 
tHitu only; And theso arc mentioned as a different 
nun from tho Malli who fled to them for shelter. 
We cannot rely on the accuracy of these statements ; 
but it is certain that in this western border-land of 
India the distinction of castes hns never been rigidly 
observed, and it is possible that, here and clsowhere, 
a whole community of Brahmin* may have preserved 
tho purity of their blood, while they engaged in all 
tile necessary occupations which in theory properly 
ljclongod to the lower ca*tcs. Thine Brahmin * were 
stout warriors, und offered the most determined re- 
sistance that Alexander hail hitherto encountered 
in tliis camiiaign— Tkirltcall, Histoi •y of Greece, 
eli. liv. 


masque i»r men of honour ; but these braggadocio* 2. Person of high caste and exclusive DOS*l- 
arc easy to Ihj detected.— Sir R. L Ext range. . . ° 


are easy to Ihj iletceniil .— dir Ji. L pm range. 

‘Tho gods forbid !' whispered Sallust to Julia. 
'If Vespius were made immortal, what a spccitneii 
of tiresome braggadocio would Imj transmitted to 

r sterity '.' -Sir R. L.Bulwor , iMSlVays of Pompeii, 
iv. elf. il. 


Used adjectivally. ^ 

]ty the plot, you may guess much of the characters J, r o 

nf the persons; a braggadocio captain, a parasite, 
anil a lady of plenum.— Hrydeu. {■„,.( , 

Br&ffffardUm. 8. Boastfulness; vain oston- /Mu- 
tation. Brahn 

Why, Valentine, wlint braggardism is this? char 

Shnkcsvmr, Tin* Gentlemen, of Verona, ii. 4 . *j»j 

Br&fffut. s. Boaster. styii 

Who knows himself a braggart, ami 

]/*l him fear this ; for it will ennift to pass, niyt 

That even’ braggart shall be found an hsh. i tern 

‘Shakrspcar, Alt' s icetl that ends icetl, Iv. 3. M u- 

Br&gffart. adj. Boastful; vainly ostentatious, i 

Shull I. mine’s slave, of high-born or rais'd men j i om 
Pear frowns ; and my misl ress, t nil Ii. lietray then 
To til’ hulling, braggart , puft nobilily V 1 koine. 


tion. 

Hitherto tho Duko of Rt. James hail lss*n a very 
celebrated personage ; but his flutiu hail Wn con- 
lined to the two thousand brahmin* who constitute 
the world. His patronage of the Signora extended 
his celebrity in a manner which lie lmd not nnticl- 
I sited ; and lie became also the hero of ten, or twelve, 
or fifteen millions of I’ariahs, for whose existence 
philosophers have hitherto failed to adduce a satis- 
factory cause. - Jjutrarli the younger, Tho young 
J/ukc,' b. i. eh. iv. 

Brahminloal. adj. Relating to the office or 
character of a B r a h m i n . 

The poet's Mussulman prinr.es make love in tho 
style of Amnilis, preach alsmt the death of Socrates, 
ami embellish their discourse with allusions to the 
mythologies! stories of t hid. The brahmiiiieal me- 
tempsychosis is represented as nn article of the 
Mussulman emit : nml the Mussulman sultanas 
burn themselves with their husbands alter the 
b rah minimi fashion.— Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land , ch. xviii. 

Braid, r. a. [from A.S. bredan , itself from 


Brfcffer- .v. Boaster; ostentation* follow. 
Mtih.v ydell wytted braggers , wliycli judge tln*m 1 
selves lerued. and are nothing lew. -hale, in U - < 
land's .\rw l rares Gufle. ; 

The loudest braggn'S of Jews or Grecians are 1 
found guilty of spiritual i gnorai ice - Ham maud, Ser - , 
* uoh*. p. 1127. j 

Such as have had opportunity to sound these 
braggers thoroughly, by having sometimes endured 
Hie penance of their sottish emu puny, have found 
them, in converse, empty and insipid. - South. 
Br&gget. tt. [Welsh, bragod , bra gawd ; 
Cornish, bnguwd.] Infusion of mult ; any! 
sweet drink. 0 bsoleft. I 

llir mouth was swete n* brnbt or the liictli, I 
Or hunt of apples, laid in hay or both. • 

t 'haueir. Miller's Tale . . 
One that knows not ncek-Wf fnmi a pheasant, j 
Nor cannot relish braggat from niidirosia. 

Beaumont and Fit telo-r, Ldtle Thitf, J 
Or&Kring;. verbal abs. Act or habit of one j 
who hrugA. j 

if I could win a lady nt- leap-frog, or l»y vaulting | 
into my ssiddlu with my arinmir on mv back, under i 
1 lie ciirn-tiou of bragging be it spoken, I should! 


brryduH.— hm\ us in Brain, the j repre- 
sents a »/, wliieh, again, represents a // : 
for further remarks see Braid, adj.] 
Plait ; weave together. 

She anointed herself with precious ointment, und 
braided the hair of her head.— .Judith, x. 3. 

Osier wands, lying loosely, may each of them lie 
easily dissociated from the n-st; but when braided 
into a basket, they eohen: strongly.— Boyle. 

Braid, s. [set* Braid, adj.] Texture ; knot ; 
complication of something woven together. 
Listen where thou art silting, 
ruder the glossy, cool, translucent wave, 

III twisted braids of lilies knitting 

The loose train of thy umber-d running hair. 

Milton, Counts, SfiO. 

Xu lunger shall thy comely tn i sses break 
In flowing ringlets on thy snowy neck. 

Or sit behind thy head, an ample round, 

In graceful braid*, with various ribbon bound. 

Prior. 

Many a nielit 1 saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ the 
mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of flre-flies tangled in a silver 
braid. Tennyson, Tjockslry Hall. 


quickly leap into a vidol—Sluikespear, Ihury V. \ Braid. S. [^CP 111* did, adj.] F&UCjT J llll- 


In the following extract it. seems to mean 
indecency and boldness of movant nt or 
posture. 

Nor I hey never know this new flishion of dinineimr 
of ours, so unreasonable, nml full of shaking ami 
braying, and uncleanly handlings, gropings. and 
kissings. - Hyrde, Translation of Vive*' Instruc- 
tion of a Christian, IVomnn, sign. K. 3. 

Brafffflngly. ado. In a bragging manner. 

So lively in his own vain humour divst. 

So bragghity and like hinisidf exprest. 

That modern cowards, when they saw him plaid. 
Saw. blus lit, departed, guilty and 1 m*I rayed. 

Maine, On Jieaumont and Ff< tehee. (Rich.) 

BrAgless. adj. Vi ithont boast ; without os- 
tcnttition. It arc. 

The bruit is, Hert-or ’» slain, and by Achilles.— 

If it be? so, yet bragless lot it lie, 

Great Iloctor was as g(Mxl a man on he. 

Shakespear, Troihts and Cressida, v. Id. 

Br&ciy. ado. Finely; so as to be bragged 
about, llare. 

Rccst not iliilk ha me hawthorn stud, 

How bragly it bogius to hud* 

And utter pis tender head ? 9 

Spenser. Shepherd ' s Calendar. 


mour ; frenk ; caprice. Obsolete. 

Therefore you women that . . . wertie to gouvenie 
people and iiHlioiis with the braids of .\uiir slo- 
liinekes, von go about In lmrle down tovvnes afore 
.voii, nml you light iipnnn an lianl iv>ck.- Hyrde, 
'Translation of Vires' Instruction of a Christian 
iVoman, sigii.T. 4. t . 

And if llimi siifTer thy hraydes to rule this-, they 
will upon theft n grivii liniiilsw of troubles 

ami miseries, which artcrwanlrs thou sluilt not 
lightly shake off. Ibid. sign. A a. ‘2. 

Let the iiinidc learno nmm unelcnnly vvonls, or 
wanton, or lineomely gesiuro and moving of the 
lmtlv.no not so much as when she is yet ignorant ' 
vvluit BliitJ doth, and innocent ; for nIici? shall dis* the 
same, wlmn slas* is gruwnc bigger and of more dis- 

erotion And oflentiiiies sneli brauics come 

ii]ipou them Agniust their will.— Ibid. sign. B. 3. 
Braid. [see Braid, adj.] Slnrt. ObsoUtc. 

(). wlint a ruthftil. sbslfast eye, mellimiglit, 

He lix’d ii]Hin my face, which to my deal Ii 
Will never part from me ! when with nhrmd, 

A iliH-ji-fet sigh lie gave, and therewitluil 
Clasping his hands, to heaven he cast lus sight. 

1 Sackrillc, Tragedy of Gorlnnlitc. 

Braid, v. n. [see next entry.] Resemble ; 
start: (with of or alhr). 

(For examples' see extract from Wedgwood under 
next entry.) . . 


.. [Indiiui, bruhman.] Br^ld Vmli Sop remarks. Obsolete. 

■ Indian of the highest, or .priestly, caste; m.v mntf','r tm.i m.-jwsi a..* «™ia woo, 
priest. As if she sal in his heart : . . . . 
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Ho hail sworn to marry me. 

When his wife '« «lead ; therefore I’ll lie with him, • 
When i am buried. Since Fn»nehmen ary so braul 
Many that will, I'll live and die a maid: 

< inly, in this disguise, 1 think T no sin 
To cosen him, that would unjustly win. 

Shakespear, AW* vn-ll that ends well, iv. 2. 

[Of tliis difficult word this is the inout 
difficult instance. Stee veils, who know that, 
one of the meanings of the substantive 
was a sudden start, or busty motion, also 
knew that the Anglo-Saxon suggested 
another, viz. craft, wile, trick. This latter 
he preferred. II is reference, however, to 
the Anglo-Saxon hv no means verifies 
his interpretation. He writes ns if bredr, 
as an adjective , were a current and re- 
cognized Anglo-Saxon word ; wliieh is 
scarcely the case. Boswortli gives us no 
instance of it. What lie gives tire the fol- 
lowing substantives and verbs: butanbneda 
= without fraud ; gebreede he bine senene — 
he feigned himself sick ; and he enters (hut 
without examples) the participial form 
bredendc - deceiving or deceitful. • 

The word, thtii, as an adjective , is one 
which we must not take on trust ; inas- 
much as, though not an impossible form, it 
is not one of the likeliest. The ordinary ad- 
jectives to such substantives as tho Anglo- 
Saxon brad and the Knglish braid are 
brie dig and hraidy resjK'ctivelv ; and, until 
these are found, the commentator who 
makes braid an adjective is in the same 
predicament as one who would identify wife, 
craft ; trick , or haste, with wily, crafty , 
tricky, or hasty. 

Kvcn, however, when the adjectival 
form is accounted for, the import of its 
corresponding substantive has to he con- 
sidered. The extract given by Steevens, 
the one which is generally quoted to show 
that braid = wile or trick, is 

'Ilian rcisn with nil Iht iiiniili, 

Blushing thus at Luvc his braids 

Jt. (Irivuv, Xt in r too late. 

But it is dear that the sense may aNo be 
springs, attacks, hasty mart meats ; whilst 
in Wright and Halliwell’s Archaic and 
Provincial Dictionary a third possible im- 
port. (reproaches- up-brnid-ings) is sug- 
gested. The meaning, however, of the 
substantive is of less importance tlmiiMhe 
non-adjeetival character of the form. If 
we can make braid an adjective, and read 
it us if it were hraidy, it matters little 
whether the substantive means wile or 
haste, or caprice’, sine<^it is just as easy 
for an individual to he hasty as it is for 
him to be wily or capricious, and vice 
versa. 

In different ways, Home Tookc as an 
early, and Mr. Wedgwood as a late, wri- 
ter, connect the word with bray; si connec- 
tion which makes it si participial adjective, 
and also cxpkiius the form. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the meaning is pro- 
portionality dear. Horne Tooke says that it 
liiesms simply brayed as in a mortar, ami 
that the sense is, ‘ if Frenchmen sire so, even 
when brayed as in si mortar (? to demise or 
purify them), l will remain,’ Ike. An in- 
terpretation which few are likely to adopt. 

Mr. W T eilg wood’s reasoning is as fol- 
lows : — 

• Many kinds of loud harsh nnisn nn* mpiiwiited 
by the syllable bra, bru. with or without a liunl d,g. 
k. ch. y. Fr. brairv. to bray like an ass, bawl, y il. 
or cry out loudly: britire, to ruiublc, him1i\ it:i*Ii. 
to sound very loud and very harshly; brogue lt> 
bellow, yell, riwr. and make a hideous noise. . . . 
With a terminal d we havo I'rov. brniihr, hrattiar. 
to ery ; Port, bradar. to ory out. to twiw 1. to rf»nr ms 
the ac>a. OK. to braid, abraid, upbraid, to cry out. 
make a disturbance, to scold. 
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“ Whereat he ( Henry IV. on lieinn told that Ids i 
non hud Ihm'u committed by Gascoigne) a while ‘ 
studying, alter nit n limn all ravished with Kind* 1 
licsM abrayded with u luud voice.” (EJyut in j 
Boucher.) 

. . . 'Then as things done on a sudden or with 
violence nra nccmnj>niil<*d by noise, we find the verb 
to kray or braid used to cxprcHti any kind or sud- 
den or violent netioii, to rush, tostnri, to Himtch. | 

“And tlmi (the winds) thereat having full great 
disdain 

About their clousmiriN brays with many ane 
run*.” (Gawniu Ihiuglns, Virgil.) 

Translation of “ Mnpno cum murmuro 

Circura clnustm fn*uiuut.” 

“ But when i did as out of sleep abrny." 

(Spenser, Faerie Quocn.) 

“ The miller is a per’lous man he wide 
Ami if that he out of his slope abreide 
lie might don us both a villany.” (Clioucer.) 

‘The leel. bra yd is explained nwtns quilibet <v7e- 
ri»r; at bragih, iuslantaueously, at once, as Old 
Enirlij.li, at a braid, . . . 

* leel. augvabrngd , a wink, twinkling of the eye. 
Then, us the notion of turning is often nuinectcd 
with swiftness of motion, to braid acquires the 
sense oNieml, turn, twist, plait. 

' leel. brvyda, to braid the hair, weave nets, Ac. 
The Icelandic braqd is also applied to the ges- 
tures by which an individual is characterised, ami i 
hence also to the lineaments of his countenance, ex- 
plaining a eery obscure application of the English | 
braid. Dread, appearance— Bailey ; to braid, to : 
pretend, to resemble- llalliwell. To pretend is toj 
(issiiiuo the appearance and manners of another, i 
*' Ye braid of t he miller’s dog,” you liavo the man- 1 
ners of the miller's dog. To braid of one's father, i 
to have the lineaments of one's father, to resemble : 
him. Icel. brapr, gestus, mos ; at braya iftireinuin, 
to imitnte or resemble one. j 

' ( >n the same principle may be explained a passage | 
of Nluikespear, which lias given much trouble to com- 
meulators. 

“ Since Frenchmen are so braid. 
Many who will, I’ll live and die a maid." 

* The meaning is simply, " since such are the man- 
ners of Frenchmen,” Ac/ 

Tho ussocial ion of some of tlio concep- 
tions here exhibited is nnfurnl; o.g. suddtn 
noise, ti start , ft twist (whence plait), ft turn 
( whence gesture, lineament , &e.) afford an 
intelligible sequence. More than this, how- 
ever, is needed for a satisfactory dcriva- 
tio’i. 

The meaning assigned in the foregoing 
extniet to tho word in Shakospear, though 
it may explain braid, scarcely gives to 
so its true import. So is, apparently, tin 
adverb expressive not so much of re- 
semblance as of degree; and, as such, I 
one which would be translated into Latin | 
by adc.o, rather than by ita, sic, or ad hunc 
ifiodum. lustead of braid, write mannered, 
simply meaning with manners', and the 
adverb we prefix is thus rather than so : 
because in manners in general the question 
of degree has no prominence ; neither is 
there any dcfinftc comparison made with 
something else. It is only when we are 
referring manners to some standard of ! 
comparison, or measuring the amount of j 
some quality by which they are character- 
ized, that so, in accurate writing, finds! 
place. We say so well bred or so ill bred 
twenty times, where we say so bred once. 

Still, the etymological connection of] 
braid with bran seems real ; it being, ety- 
mologically, the connection of staid (- 
steady) with stag. The sense is less clear. 
It may mean wily, capricious, or hasty ; but 
it may also mean anything that can be de- 
duced from any signification of a word of 
very wide and loose import ; and this the 
series of notions connected with the word 
turn lias shown the term in question to 
be. Which of such real or possible meanings 
best suits the context is a matter for the 
special Shakespearian critic, rather than for 
the lexicographer, who, in the present cast*, 
with meanings in excess to choose from, has 
only to consider the form of the word, and 
the construction required for the grammar 
278 
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of the sentence in which it occurs. From ] 
this view he enii only regard it as a parti- 
ciple or participial adjective front 11 ray, 
in which the notion of quick motion is 
sufficiently clear to allow of its being con- 
trusted with Stay; though the details of 
such an opposition are obscure. 

Etymologically and grammatically, this 
is the only form he can recognize. 

Of braid being an adjective in which the 
final d is radical, as in mad , &c., there is 
no evidence ; whilst, a derivative adjective 
without tin* derivational termination y or 
iy, is as unlikely as such an adjective as 
wile or haste. = wily or hasty. 

A participle, too, in which the two d s have 
Income fused into one ( braided , braitCd, 
braid ) is equally unlikely. Where wc do 
not say bended, we say bent, not bend. In 
short, bray is the only word which will 
give what is required, viz. a participle or 
participial adjective in d. At any rate, 
commentators should fix their attention oil 
thp right point, which is not so much the 
question as to the import of the radical 
part of the word, as the explanation of an 
adjective witli a substantival form.] 

Braided, part. adj. In, or with, braids, 
plaits, or knots. 

Clow Mu* serpent sly, 

Insimintiup, wove with imrdian twin© 

ilia braided train. Milton, Paradise tost, iv. fW7. 

A riblmml did tin* hraidetl tresses bind, _ 

The rest wns loose, ami waul diiM in tho wind. 

Dryden. 

Since in braidftl p>hl her foul is bound. 

Anil u I <m. ir Irailiujr iniuileau sweeps tlu* irrnnml, 

Her n1hk* disdains the si ivrt. tiny. Trivia. 

And buck to <•liilillio.nl shall the mind with pride 
Recount thy iremleness in many :i ride 
To pond, or field, or vill.-iye-fair, when thou 
II eh 1st hipli thy braid, d mane ami comely brow. 

Jltoomjhld , Fanner's thy, Winter. 

Ho created a new seusalioii in the si ■dale circle, 
not only by bis braided surt ■ tills, jewelled lliip-rs, 
and various neck-liiiiiUkerehicfs, but by nstctdidimis 
contempt for everythimr in the world but elcfnint 
enjoyment.— Tatfourd. Memoirs of V. hi mb. 

Where all 

Tho sloping of the nnum-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and di*ep inlay 
Of braided blooms unniown, which crept 
Adown to where t he waters slept. 

Tennyson, Recollections oj the Arabian Nights. 

Brail, s. [see extract.] Ropes for tying up a 
sail. 

The mainsail, hy the storm ho lately rent, 

In streaming pendants living, is unbent ; 

With brails relixed, another soon prepared 
Ascending spreads along beneath the yard. 

Fideoio r, Shipwreck, ii. 

[From French bra its, breeches, drawers, was formed 
brajpde, hraycle, tho bridge or part of the bnis-lios 
joining the two legs. A Hliglit modification of this 
was broyrul, the feathers alsmt the hawk's fttuda- 
iiii'iii, called by our falconers tho brayte. in a short- 
winded, and the panne! in a lung-winged hawk.- 
Cntirrnve. From brayet , or from brain itself, is nlso 
derived French dcsbradh r, to uuhniee or let down 
the limi-hes. . . . lienee English brails, tho thongs 
of leather by which the js'ii-rekthers of a hawk’s wing 
were tied up; to brail up » sail, to tie it up like the 
wing of n hawk, to prevent its catching the wind.— 
Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology, \ 

Brail, v. a. Tic up with u brail. 

‘ llrail up the rnizen, quick I ’ the master cries. 

Falconer, Shipwruek, ii. 

Brain, s. [A.S. bmgen.'] As this is one 
of Lite earliest words in a large class, it 
nitty serve as a text for some remarks ; the 
nature of which was foreshadowed in the 
reference under Braid, v. a. 

As a general rule, till words of immediate 
Anglo-Saxon origin in which a U followed 
by i, and pronounc ed ns the a in fate , were, 
in an earlier stage, most probably diph- 
thongal in sound as well as in spelling, the 
a being pronounced as in father , and the i 
as ,y. Such, indeed, is the present provin- 
cial pronunciation in many districts, where 
the combination is sounded in a drawling 
manner, as brdh-in or Win. Thh Is 
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really tiie sound of the i in wine, and the 
igh in night ; i.o. of what we call in Eng. 
lisli the long i, but which is, iu reality, a 
diphthong. In Gerniun this is shown 
more clearly ; the ei being generally used 
to represent the same sauna ns our long i, 
In a few words the ai is employe^; viz. 
in wait ten » wheat, and in liuiem - Bava- 
ria ; pronounced Beiern and wtitzen ; i.o. 
as Burn and witzen , in English. 

Earlier still this y was a g, so that 
words like brain , rain , tail, sail, and their 
congeners, were dissyllables, i.p. brwgen, 
reyen, tmjel , segel, &c. This original soil- 
piling and final elimination of tlu* g U>. 
tween two vowels, is u very common' phe- 
nomenon in the languages akin to our 
own. In the Danish (at least of Copen. 
hagen), though it stands in print, it is 
almost always elided in speech ; and that 
between any two vowels : so that segel 
is pronounced seil ; duger , dner, &c. 

The chief i>eculiarity, however, of the 
Anglo-Saxon is that the first sound was 
represented by an a ; whereas in the allied 
languages it was represented by an t. 
This, in all probability, was a point of 
sjx'lliug only ; the Anglo-Saxons using a, 
where others used e with the German, 
Danish, and French power. And even this 
was, 'probably, an uppareut, rather than 
a real, peculiarity. In the first place, the 
Anglo-Saxon spelling was generally will) 
a’, the diphthong rather than the simple 
vowel : in the second, there were prul>,*i- 
bly two sounds; one corresponding with 
the open (uitvert), the other with the dose 
(ferine), of the French. 

At any rate, it is safe to assume that the 
combination ai, in words straight from the 
Anglo-Saxon, has grown directly out of the 
diphthong, and indirectly out of the sound 
of a + y followed by a vowel. Hence ihe root 
of words like brain , ruin , &t\, is generally 
dissyllabic, uiLh the first syllable ending in 
g\ a g which must always be borne iu 
mind when we deal in uuy question of com- 
parative philology. 

This rule applies even to words which 
came into the Anglo-Saxon from the Latin, 
e.g. jlail from flagellum, and others; the 
same being the case in Danish; where 
sptgcl, from speculum, is pronounced sped. 

In some of the Continental reprints of 
Anglo-Saxon works, this <i is written ii, 
when the souud is believed to be open, i.e. 
the French e ouvert ; though without suf- 
ficient warrant from MSS.] 

Great mass of nervous matter forming the 
central organ of sense and motion. 

If I bo nerved such another trick. I'll hsuo ilj 
brains tii'on nut, uml buttered, anil nho thcm tu:i 
dog for a new year’s gift . -Shakespear, Merry H unt 
(f Windsor, iii. B. 

That man proportion ably hath tho Inmost brant, 

I diil, I eonfosN, somewhat doubt, und emurivetl it 
might have failed in birds, especially sueh as ha\ imk 
litlii* lHslies, have yet large cnuiies.uiid seem to < «»- 
tain inueh brain, os sniptw und woodeueks; hut, 
upon trial, l And it very Ivwi. -Jiacvn, Vulgar hr- 
rurs. 


. Fart in which the understanding is placed; 
therefore used for the understanding, in- 
tellect, power of conception, comprehen- 
sion, mental capacity, notion, &c. 

1 jadics that coll themuelve* colloglatc*, nu 
between isourtiera and eountry-inodauiH, tlial 
from their huu bauds ; and give entertainment to wi 

tho wits, and hrailbnos o’ tho tlinfl.au they call iu; 
cry down, or up, wlut they like or diffliku in » br,u * 
or fashion, with most masculine or rather lu*ruia- 
phroditical authority.— Ji.Jotuon, Epiarnc. 

God will b« ivorauipped and served w-euminKjo 
his prescript word, and n.il acooriiinK to the bram 
of wan.— Archbishop Sandys, Hermans, fill. 1** h. 
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My son Edgar j had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and bruin to breed it in \—8hako*iwar. King 
Lear, i. 2. 

Thu form they are under is a real force, and tlinjt 
of their fate but an imaginary conceived one ; the uub 
l Kit in their brain*, the oilier on their shoulders.— 
Hammond, On Fundamental*. 

A man is flint a Kcomutrician in his brain, before 
ho lx; kucIi in Ids hand.— tiir Matthew Hale, Origi- 
nation <<f M unkiwi, 

Tlie ablest men, being most feared by their oppn- 
lients, wore almost invariably struck ofT— a process 
fluniliurly known ns ‘ knotting the brain s out of tiiu 
Committee.'- T. Krskine May, Constitutional His- 
tory of England, vol. i. eh. vi. 

Brain, v. a. Dush out the brains ; kill by 
beating out the brains. 

Why, ns I told thee, 'tin a custom with him i 1 th’ 
nftcnioon to sleep ; tliero thou inay'st brain him.- - 
Shnkcspear, Tempest, iii. ii. 

They invent a slander— that the Jews were na- 
turally In their wives the cruellest men In the world ; 
would poison, brain, and do 1 know not what if they 
might not divorce.— Milton, Tetrarhonlon, 

Nor let grey hoary hairs protection give 
To age, just crawling on the verge of life ; 

Huatch from its leaning hands the weak support, 

And with it knock 't into the grave with sport; 
lirain the prior cripple with his crutch, then cry, 
You’ve kindly rid him of his misery. 

Oldham, Satire on the Jesuits, I 

Xcxl Hei*M two wretches more, and headlong cast, j 
Brain'd on the rock, his second dim repast. 

Hope, Homer's Odyssey. 

BroinUb. adj. Hotheaded ; furious. 

In liis lawless ill. 

Behind the nrrns hearing something stir, 
lie whips his rapier out, and cries, a rut i 
And, in his hratnish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man. Hhakcspeur, Hamlet, iv. 1. 

Brainless, adj. Silly; thought loss ; witless. 

Some brainless men haw, by great travel and 
labour, brought to pass, that tlm church is now 
Hsliamed of nothing mure than of saints.— Hooker, 
v. 20. 

If the dull brainless Ajax come safe olf, 

We'll dress him up in voter's. 

Shakesprur, Trail ns awl Crrssida, i. 3. 

The brainless stripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damn'd tlm stilf college and jsshuitick gown, 

AwM by thy name, is dumb. Tickelf. 

Then*, III i.v framed by bis Dimed Dither's hand, 

Sue Cibber's' brazen brainless brothers stand. 

Tope, Hunciad. 

Brainpan. «. Skull containing the brains. 

And a certain woman east a piece oD millstone on 
Ahiineleeh, ami all-to brake his b rag u e-pan nt.— 
—Judge*, ix. 53. (Bibloqf Henry Vlll.) 

Willi a whim wham 
Knit with a trim tram 
Uuon a bray nr. jhm, 

Like an Egyptian 
('aliped almut 
Whan she goeth out 
Herself for to shew'. 

Skelton, Tunning of Klynonr humming. 

Y ou an* wise, 

Y'our honourable brain-pan Dill of crotchets. 

Beaumont amt Fletcher, Bouduca, v. 2. 

iVitli those huge licllows in his hands, he blows 
New Urv into my head : my brainpan glows. 

Dryd, n. 

Brainsick. adj. Diseased in the understand- 
ing ; uddle-hcnded ; crotchety ; fantastic ; 
giddy; thoughtless. 

Nor once deject- the courage of our minds, 

Because Cnssamlra's mad ; her brainsick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel. 

Shakespcar, 1'roiltts awl Cressida, ii. 2. 

They were brainsick men, who could neither en- 
dure the government of their king, nor yet thank- 
fully receive the authors of their deliverance — 
Jiwtlles, History <f the Turks. 

Sou ami brother to a queer 
Brainsick brute they call a peer. Swift, 

lie swaggered about, brandishing liis naked sword, 
and crying to the crowd of sjieetalors who had as- 
sembled to see the army march out of Taunton, 

Look at me! You havo hoard of me. 1 am l’ergu- 
sou, the famous Fcrrison, the Ferguson for whoso 
head so many hundred pounds havo lioen oll'cred.’ 
Ami this man, at once un principled axulbrainsa-k, 
liad In his keeping the understanding and the con- 
science of the unhappy Monmouth.— Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, ch. v. 

BroinalcUy. ado . In a brainsick manner. 
llare. 

v . YVhy, worthy thane. 

You do unbend your noble strength to think 
Sobratnsickly of things. Shakespear, Macbeth, ii. 2. 

In the question about avTiftrof, M. Parsons, vent- 
ing his acerbity, snith ; * M. Morton bath a shift to 
deceive his reader.’ Bitterly and brain-sickly too, 
by your leave s for afterwards ho was compelled to 
confess, that the totters set down, for his direction 
in the margin, wore so dim, that he mistook them.— 
Bishop Morton, Discharge, p, 219. 
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Braise, s. [? Lut. pagrus."] Fish so called 
(Simms rugrtfo). 

Them is considerable similarity in outward form 
between the true pngriu mu] the rliryMophrys ; but 
the colour of the braize and 1 ho circumstance or 
its possessing but two molar teeth are sullleieut to 
distinguish it. In the North of Ireland alb.li lie- 
Imigiiig to the Sparid/c is taken mid enlled tliu 
brazier, which is said to is? the pngrus, but wiiieli 
may pnivn to bo the common sca-brcaui.— l'amll, 
British Fishes. 

Braise, o . «. In Cookery. Operation so 
culled. See extract. 

To braise the inside (or sruoll fillet, as it is called 
• in France) of a sirloin of beef, raise the lillet elenr 
from the joint ; and wilh a sharp knife strip olT all 
thu skin, leaving the surface of the meat us smooth 
as possible. June the bottom of a slcwpan (or 
bra.zinu-\m\, with slices of Imcoii, Ac. Common 
rooks sometimes stew meat in a mixture of butter 
and water, uud call it bruizing.— E. Acton, Modern 
Cookery, p. Pm. 

Braizing:, verbal ubs. (and us either an ad- 
ject ine or the first element in a compound.) 
Process in cookery, by which uny thing is 
braized. 

(For example see extract under preceding entry.) 
Broke. *. [see Inst extract.] Thicket of 
branches or of thorns. 

'Tis lint Hu? fate of place, nml the rough hralco 
Thai v irlue must go through. 

Shaktspcar, lknry VIII. i. 2. 

In every bush nnd brake, where imp may llml 
The serpent sleeping. Milton, Taradise List, ix.lflO. 

Full 111 tie thouglit of him lliegi-ntle knight, 

Who, flying death, had them concealed liis flight; 

In bnikts and brambles bid, and shunning mortal 
sight. Drydtn, Fables. 

From thy own smile 1 snatched the snake ; 

For t hero it coiled as in a brake. 

Byron, Manfred, i. 1. 

[The ineanimrs of brake an- very numerous, and the 
derivation is entangled with iiiducticcM from dif- 
ferent sources. A brake is; 1. A bit for horses ; a 
wooden frame in which the feet of vicious horses 
an* cun lined in shoeing; an old instrument of tor- 
tun*; mi iueloMire for cattle; a carriage for I mak- 
ing in horses; an instrument for cheeking the 
motion of u wheel; a mortar; a linker’s kneading 
trough; an instrument for dressing flax or hemp; 
a harrow. (Jlnlliwcll.) 2. A bushy spot, a bottom 
overgrown with thick tangled brushwood. 3. The 
plant. /cm. The meanings included under thu first 
bead are ail reducible to the notion of const raining, 
eon lining, compressing, si Ashling. . . . In the forts- 
gning examples brake is used almost exactly ill thn 
sense of the Latin subigire, expressing any kind of 
action by which something is subjected to external 
force, brought under control, reduced to a condition 
in which it is serviceable to our wants, ortho instru- 
ment l».v which Hie action is exerted. 

I rekindle braka, subigere. to muImIiic. In this 
w n.se must Ik* explained the expression of breaking 
in horses, properly braking or sulNluing t hem. To 
the same head must lie referred brake, a liorsc's bit, 
Italian brant, a horse's twitch. A.S. bracan , to 
pound, to knead or mix up in a mortar, to rub, fari- 
uiiiu in mortario subigere. . . . The French broycr is 
also uwd for the dressing of flax or hemp, passing it 
through a brake nr frame consisting of hoards loosely 
locking into each other, by means of wiiieli tim fllirV; 
is stripped from the stalk or core, mid brought into 
u serviceable condition. As there is so much of 
actual breaking in t lie operation, it is not surprising 
that the word Iiiih lien*, us in the ease of horse-break- 
ing, been confounded with the verb hnak. to frac- 
ture. We have thus Dutch bratvkrn i het vloaeh, 
frnngcrc liuiiiu (Jiiglotton). ... It is ‘remarkable 
that the term for braking flox in l.ithuanie is 
brawkti, signifying to sweep, to brush, to strip. The 
Icelandic brak is a frame in which skins are worked 
backwards ami forwards through a small o|N'miig, 
for the purpose of incorporating them with the 
grease employed as a dressing. . . . 

In Hie ease of the English brake, (iaelic brant, a 
liarrow, Danish bragt. to harrow (Lnl. ghbas sub- 
igvre, scgvfts subigere aratris), the notion of break- 
ing down the clods again comes to perplex our deri- 
vation. 

In nttatr eases the idea of straining or exerting 
force is more distinctly preserved. Thus the term 
brake wu applied to the bundle of a cross-bow, the 
lever by wiiieli tbo string whs drawn up, as in 
Np:ii)h-ii bregar el arco, to U'lid a 'now, French 
brag/ti r an canon, to Is'iul or direct a canon. The , 
same name is given to the handle of a ship's pump, i 
thu member by wiiieli the force of the inarhine is ! 
exerted.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymo- 
logy .] 

s. [see preceding extract.] Sharp bit 
or snaffle for horses ; machine in which 
horses unwilling to he shod are confined 
during that operation ; restraint. 

YVho rules his rage with reason '• brake. 

Turbervile. 
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Broke, s. [F r. bragucr , as in bratptcr un canon 
-level or plant a cannon.] That which 
moves a military engine to any particular 
point. 

They view tho iron rams, tlm brakes, and slings. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso. 

Brake, s. [see first Drake.] Name applied 
to several implements, for which see ex- 
tracts ; see also Boon (of flux). 

Hoc viiji-a, Anglice a brake, under thu licnding, 
’CujH.'ruscum suis instrument is nnd then a lutie 
lower down thu same entry under ' Fist or rum suis 
iiiHirumcntis.’ TictnrUil Vocabulary (r 15th eeii- 
tury) ; Vocabularies in Library r \f National A in t- 
qudiis, p. 27»5, nil. 1. (Wright.) 

Brake in used of a Dimer's iusLruruent otherwise 
railed iKiniacles. The word also occurs for a Imki-r's 
trcading-l rough. Brake in the licnijten manufac- 
tory denotes ii wnoi leu loot I icd instrument, where- 
withal bruise ami iireak the Inin of li-’iiip, and sepa- 
rate it from Lbe rind. The brake of a pump is liiu 
hnmlle or lever by winch it is managed.- Hies, Cyclo- 
P>rdiu, 111 Voce. i 

The brake, grubber, or levelling harrow, is a va- 
luable implement on strong rlajcy soils.— Loudon, 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, i>. 115. 

Broke, x. Same as Hrackcn. 

Others Heaves] am luirted Kiuall, like our fcm or 
brakes.— Terry, Voyage, p. loo. • 

[The |K)wer of the -en in Bracken is 
uncertain. It has been treated (1) as tho 
sign of the feminine gender, i.e. as the 
-en in Vixen, or the German -iun\ (1) as 
the -en in oxen, i.e. as a sign of the plural 
number; and (3) as the Keltic sign of the 
singular number in opposition to the collec- 
tive form, e.g. Breton, lu rch - fern in ge- 
neral, brechyn = a single plant. As we say 
bracks , bracken , and brackens indilTerentlv, 
it is clear that the termination, at present, 
has no definite import.] 

Br&ky. adj. After the manner of a bmke ; 
thorny; prickly; rough. 

Redeem nrtu from their rough and braky seats, 
where they lay hid ami overgrown wilh thorns, in a 
pun*, open, and flowery light, where they may 
the eye, and may be taken by tho hand.— if. Jon.\<m, 
Discoverii*. 

If He lend us through braky thickets and deep 
alouglw, know, that I'e knows this the nearer u.i\, 
thuugh more cmulx-raonic. — Bishop Hall, Hiatt . t 
upon Earth. 

Brdmble. s. [A.S. brand, hremhd.— the 
b is inorganic, i.e. no part of the word, but 
an insertion, on phonetic principles, be- 
tween the m and /, which, from the light 
sound given to the c, are brought into 
contact ; the sound of the word having 
been bread, rather than brcm-cl, or Or c- met.] 

1. Plant of the genus Kuhns; blackberry; 
raspberry. (Used adjectivally in extract.) 

Content with food, which nature freely bred. 

On wilding* and on NlruwlicrrirN they fed : 

Cornel* and bramble lierrioH gave thu rest, 

And fhlling acorns furnish'd out a fcuM . 

Dryden, Translation from Odd. 

2. Any rough prickly shrub. 

lice tribulus, Anglice brame.— English Vocabu- 
lary (15th century) ; Yocabularus in Library if 
Motional Antiquities, p. 11)2, col. 1 . (\\ right.; 

The buali uiy bed, the bramble was my bower, 

The woods can witness many a woeDil si on 1 . 

BpenSt-r, 1‘astorals. 

There is a mail haunts tho forest, that hOum-s 
our young plouts with carving Rosalind cm llicir 
barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, ami elegies on 
brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of Row- 
lind. — Hhakesprar, As you like it, iii. 2. 

Used as ail adjective , or the ,/(>«* element in 
a compound . 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but just awake, 

No tliruHtles sliriJi the bramble buah forsake. 

day, Tastornl*. 

Bramble- roses, taint and pale, 

And long purples of tho dale. Tennyson, A Di rge. 

That tho word originally hud u wider im- 
port may be seen from the following ex- 
tract. 

[Tho word bramble itself was applied in a much wider 
sense than it is at present lo any thorny growth, an 
AS. brambol-appcl , the thorn apple or stramonium, 
a plaut bearing a fruit covered with spiky thorns, 
and in Chaucer it is used of the rose. 

* And Bwcto as is tho bramble flower 
That beareth tlie ml hope.’ (Sir Topaz.) 

AS. | otmm and bremdas, thorns aud briers. (Gen. 
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Sr&mble-flnob. ». Same as B rambling. 

B rambled. part. adj. Overgrown with 
brumbies or briers. 

Hnuiitli yon tower’s mivnuHcd gate, 

Forlorn she sits upon the hramblcd lloor. 

T. Warton, (hlei 

Br&mbling. s. Bird so culled (Fringilla 
Montifriiigilln). 

The lnninitnin tlneh, bramhling, or bramhlc-fluch, 
k in this county, a winter visitor only; hut in re- 
ference In the time at which it makes its appearance, 
as well us to tlie iiiuhIst of Hie birds that arrive, 
there is considerable varinliou in different years, 
both events prolmhlv depending ii|MUt the tempera- 
tun* or f lie country from which they have emigrated. 

■ Farrell, licit inn Hii-tls. 

Br&mln. s. Sumo us ft rah m i n. 

Take, tnnilaiii, the reward of nil your prny’rs. 
Where hermits and when* bromine 11111*1 wii h theirs ; 
Vour portion is with them, -nay never frown, 

But, if you please, some fathoms lower down. 

(harper, Tenth, llts. 
Bra mini cal. adj. Same ns Urn It tn i n i ml. 
The sue red pii*-oinmemi* of Hie brand iiicul tribe. 
— Hat loti , Prlfacc to Code of Uvntoo lsim. 

Bran. s. [Fr. bran.] 

1. Outer coloring of corn when ground: (as 
opposed to the mint). 

Per liolenger est eever6 
I a Mur, e le furfre [Are w| demorfi. 

II ‘alter tit* Itihlt swart h ; lorn bit hides in 
Library ofXationnl Anti a it Hits. 
From mo do baek receive the tlower of all, 

And leave tue hut the bran. 

Shakespcar, Carwhinns. f. 1. 
The citizens were driven to great distress lor want 
at victuals; bread they made of the coarsest bran, 
moulded in deaths; for otherwise il would not 
cleave together .— Sir J. Hayward. 

2. Used fiyurath'dy, Quality; kind. 

They add mure partieulurx of the same bran. - 
Jeremy Taylor, Dissnad vet from Paper y,v li. iii. § 3. 

Bran-new. adj. Same ns B r u it d - n c w. 

l>ittnn-upon-Th:imes lias been blessed by the resi- 
* donee of a poet, who, for lovn or money, l do not 
well know which, lias dignified every grave-stono, 
for tin.' last few years, with bran-m w verses, all 
different, and all ingenious. wit It the author’s name 
nf tin* hot loin of each. — Iamb, Letter to Words- 
W'a'th. 

Brancard, s. [N.Fr. b rancid and bran car.] 
Ilorse-litter; anything that has arms or 
uul bearing side-beams, and is to Ik* car- 
ried by or between two horses. The thin*/, 
rather titan the word, obsolete. 

The gentleman proposed, that he would either 
make use of a boat to .Vevvport or ( hit end, or a bran- 
nint lo St. Ollier's; either of which he would cause 
to be provided ami list the. next morning. — Lord 
Clarendon, Life, iii. .NJil, 

L My hod was placed on ft brancard-, my servants 
followed in elinise.i. and in this equipage I set out.— 
Lady M. IF. Montague , Letter*, June 23, 1752. 
Branch, s. [Fr. branch e.] 

1. Shoot from a main bough. 
ti. Of ti tree. 

Why grow tho branches when the root is gone? 
Why wither not the leaven that want l heir sap ? 

Shakcsjnar, Richard III, ii. 2. 
b. Of n plant : (less common). 

I found likewise near Huntingdon, a plant which, 
the last yenr, 1 observed not far from St. Xeots, 
eoniiiiK to wait on you, which puzzles me sore ; it is 
ImIwh-ii agnwsand acan-ophyllus. . . . I have sent 
you a little branch of it for your judgement idiout 
it.— Kay, Corresisindcnee, p. 1 

From a stem or main trunk in general. 

. And six branches shall rome out of tho sides of 
it ; Him: branches of the randiest irk out of tho one 
side, and llim: branches of tho candlestick out of 
the other side.- - Exodus, xxv. 32. 

His blood, which disjierscth itself by the branches 
of veins, may Is* resembled to witters curried hr 
brooks .— Mr IP. Raleigh, History of the World, 

Root and branch. Totally. 

He’s ruined roof awl AnrncA-ruinedin good* and 
name.— &d(i, The Ship-Chawlhr. 

2. Smaller river running into a larger. (In 

the following extract it seems, at first, as 
if arms given off from the main river, such 
as the mouths of the Nile and Danube, 
were called branches. The river, however, 
is followed upward ; i.e. from the mouth 
to the head.) j 

If, from a main river, any branch be separated and 1 
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divided, then, where that Araarft doth first bound 
itself with new Iwinks, there is that part of the river 
where the branch forsaketh the main stream, culled 
the head of the river.— Mr IP. Raleigh , History of 
th<{ World. 

3. Any part of a family descending in a col- 
lateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the anniopt stock 
planted in Somersetshire, took to wifo tho widow.— 
Care to, Survey of Cormeall. 

4. Offspring; descendant. 

(.'rent Anthony ! Spain’s well-1 xiseeniing prido, 
Thou mighty branch of einperours and kings! 

Crashaw. 

5. Antler. 

This group, however, is clearly distinguished by 
tin 1 simplicity of their horns; they lieing destitute 
of brunches or processes at every age. —Hamilton 
Smith, iv. 131). 

Ii. Mcmlier or part of the whole; distinct 
article; section or subdivision. 

Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your 
names, 

That his own hand may strike his honour down, 
That violates 1 lie smallest branch herein. 

Shakes pt ar, hire's jMbvur's lost, i. 1. 

The belief of this was of special importance, lo 
coullnn our ho|s*s of anot her life, on which so many 
branches or ehrislinn piety do immediately depend. 
— Hammond , On Pit nan menials. 

In the several branches of justice and charily, 
ermiprehcnded in those general rules, of loving our 
neighbour us oursolv«*s, ami of doing to others 
ns we would have them do tn us, there is nothing 
but what is most fit und reasonable.— A rchbishop 
Tillotsnn. 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
necording to the nature of the various Ira nehes of it. 
- Ropers. 

In the United Stales of America, tho plnces of 
education are grndunll.v forming a body of scientific 
professors; the study of jurisprudence and of some 
branches of polities has made great progress; the 
physical sciences are not neglected, mid uu active 
taste fur literature pervades tho whole country.— 
( 1 . t\ Lewis. On the Influence of Authority in 
Math rs of Ophi ion, cli. iii. 

Branch, r. w. 

1. Spread or divide. 
a. Into bronchi s. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt them such an alfcctinn, 
which cannot choose but branch no \v—Shakt:s/uar, 
Winh r's Tate, i. 1. 

Tin* cause or scattering of the boughs is the hnsty 
breaking forth or the sap; and. therefore, those 
trees rise not in a Is sly of any height, hut branch 
near tin* ground. The cause of the py minis, is the 
keeping in of the sap, long liefore it branch, and the 
spending of il when it beginnef h to branch, by equal 
dfegmu.- liactni, Xaturnl awl Experimental His- 
tory. 

< )ne Ko-s her thighs transform'd, nnnther views 
Jler arms shot out, and branching into boughs. 

Addison, Translation from. Odd. 

b. Info separate tintl distinct parts and sub- 
divisions. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, whnl 
it is we nre considering, that would best iustruet us 
when we should, or should not, branch into further 
distinctions. AorA'c. 

With out : (perhaps the commoner construc- 
tion). 

The Alpsnt the one end, and tho long range of 
Apennines that passes through the body orit.AninieA 
out, on all sides, into several d'lMcretit divisions. - 
Addison, Travels in Italy. 

2. Speak diffusively, or with distinction of 
the psirts of a discourse: (with out). 

I have known a wuniati branch out into a long 
dissertation upon the edging of a iietticout.— S/mjc- 
tator, no. 2 17. 

Branch, r. a. 

1. Divide as into brunches. 

Tho spirits of things animate aro all continued 
within themselves, nnd arc branched into canaJs ns 
blood is; and the spirits linvo not only branches, 
but certain cells or seals whero the pltnclpal spirits 
do reside.' -Huron, Xatural and Experimental His- 
tory. 

2. Adorn with needlework in a branching 
pattern. 

In robo of lily white she was array’d, 

That from her shoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whereof loose ftir Isdiind her stray’d, 
Branched with gold and jiearl most richly wrought. 

Spenser , Faerie (pieen. 

May the moths branch their velvots. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Philastcr. 

Your branch'd cloth of bodkin. Ibid. 

Br&Bober. s. [from branch.'] That which 
shoots out into brunches. 
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If tlielr child be not such a speedy spreader 
and branchcr, like the vine, yet |ierehaiiee he may 
yield, though with a little longer expectation, as 
useful nnd more sober fruit than the oth or. —Sir 
II. I Patton. 

Br&noher. s. [from Fr. branchier.] In 
Falconry . Young hawk. 

I enlargo my dimsiiirse to tho observation of the 
oirtw, the branchcr, nml tho two sorts of lcuLncnt. — 
I. Walton, Complete Angler. 

Br&nehlas. s. [Lat.J Apparatus for re- 
spiring water; gills. 

Their retention in these largo American newts, 
with the superaddisl tNirsisteney of tho bronchia 
theiuselv( k s in Mciinhrutichus, Siren, and FroteiiR, 
are amongst the most significant evidences of the 
manifestation of generic characters through arrested 
stiiges of one general course of trnnsiuutiitional <lc. 
velo|H*meiit.— Oiven, Anatomy of Vertebrates, § \hi. 

Brfinohiai. adj. Appertaining to brunchiaf 
or gills. 

before the larva [of the frog ] quits the egg, n b>gu. 
lnenlnry tubercle buds out in front of the branchial 
cleft, and soon shoots into u tritld npiiejidage, end, 
process lengthening nnd liifUrruting alter the larva 
is extricated. These IUhiiicuIh, of cylindrical din pc, 
support each a single eapillarj’ loop, pusiied out fnan 
tiie primitive vascular arch, nnd are covered by cili< 
n ted epithelium, pHslueing the currents iudientcU. 
The branchial rnxity eumniiinieates nt first, ns in 
Hmiichhisloma, with the aislomiiial one, as well ns 
with the outer suriW b.v the bi-auchial clefts. A Is nit 
the fourth day these simple outer gills lieuriu to 
shrink ; they an* nbsorlxMl by the stwenth day. Tlio 
cartilnginous nrclies, also beginning to Nlirliik.lx-- 
come inert* internal by the progressive growth of the 
lieail. Owen, Anatomy of Vt rti brutes. 

Br&nohlneM. s. Atl ributo suggested by 
Hrauchy ; jibinulaiicf* of brnnehos. 

Sometimes Hie rudeness of Hie leaves, hark, nml 
grain, limy deserve the. distinction; to which Aris- 
totle odds branch incss.— Evil yn, Sylca, p.5(lU. KM 
MS.) 

Branching-, part. adj. S])iT;uliug in, or :ts, 
branches. 

ii. Applied to trns. 

riant it round with shade 
Or laurel ever-gnxm. and branching palm. 

Milton, Samson Agonistcs, 1734 . 

Straight as a line in ImmteoiiK order stood 
Of oaks unshorn a venerable wood; 

Fresh was the grass heiiMiith. and every treo 
At distance nlnnted in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air. with equal space, 
Stretch’d to I heir iiciglihmirs with a long embrace. 

Dryih it. 

Lady Clam Yere rlc Vere, 

You pul st range memories in my head. 

Not thrice your branching limes liave blown 

Since 1 beheld young l.anrcnee deiid. 

Tennyson, Lady f.’lara 1 'erode V re. 

b. Applied lo stays with their antlers. 

The swift stag from under ground 
Boro up his branching head. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 4-iV. 

As day awoke, 

Tho branching stag swept down uiLh all his herd, 
To quaff a brook which murmur'd like n bird. 

Byron, Ida Juan, xiii. 

Br^ncbleas. adj. 

1. Without shoots or boughs. 

finite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 
Coeval near with that, all nigged shew, 

Long lash’d bv the rude winds : some rift half down 
Their branchless trunks. Blair, The (Jrnvt. 

To )m thus 

Urey- haired with anguish like llieso blasted plow, 
Wrecks of a single winter, linrkless, branchhss. 

Byron, Manfnd, i. 1. 

2. Without any valuable product ; miked. 

If 1 lose mine honour, 

I lose myself; better I were nut yours, 

Thun yours so branchless. 

iShakcsjwnr, Antony and Cleopatra, m- 

Br&nohjr. adj. Full of brandies ; sj>rea<ling. 

Tn*e« on trees o’erthrown. 

Fall crackling round him, and the forests groan; 
Sudden full Iweiily on the plain an* »t mw’d 
And lopp'd, aud lighten'd of their branchy Iona. ^ 

What carringc can lH.*ar away nil the various, mile, 
and unwieldy loppings of a ttranchy tree, at onee . - 
Watts. ^ .. 

Thus go they iilunging ; rustle tho owlet frein ms 
branchy nest ; champ the sweet-scented fop-st-tiim 
queen-oMhn-ineadows. spilling her spikenard ; « 
frighten the ear oftnigbt.— Carlyle, French Revols- 
tion, pt. ii. h. iv. elf. vu. 

The flit earth fted thy branchy root, 

That under deeply strikes 1 
The northern morning o’er tlioo shoot, 
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Brand, p. a. 

1. Murk with a hot iron. 

a. As il pUHiithmr.nL , 

I was onco taken iiimn nusplciiin nf burglary. and | 
was whint through TIicImd, nnd branded for my 
pains.— Dryden, Amphitryon. 

If tiny refused, woe Ik* to thorn. They became 
unruly sons of thr* church, nnd wore liable to Imi 
I mprisoned. to bo flood, or to to* whipped, or to bo 
branded with a hot iron, or to do pennnco before 
the whole congregation, liuinliliiifc thoniHelvin, barn* 
footed, nnd with their hair out on one aide, while the 
minister, under pretence of rebuking them, enjoyed 
hi* triumph.- - Buckle, History if Civilization in 
England, vol. ii. eh. iv. 

t. Asa trademark. 

Every cooper, Ac., shall brawl every rank or vi*hju' 1 
[for the parking of butter] with bin surnmne and 
Christian nnmn at length. - • Act of Parliament , 

' SA (iCO. 3. r. Nfl, 

2. Stigmatize : (in general, as a note of cn- 
famu). 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one, 

Never yet branded with suspieinn ? 

Shakespear, Henry VITT. ill. 1. 

The king was after branded, \ i.v Perkin's procla- 
matiou, for an execrable breaker of the rights of holy 

church.- Paean. 

Brawl not their actions with so foul a name ; 
l*ity, at least, what wo are forced to hhiiue. 

Dryden. 

Ila! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dim* not 
To brand the spotless \ irl lie of my prince. Howe. 

Our Ptiuirk faith 

Is infamous and branded to u proverb. 

A ddhnn, Cato. 

The spreader of the pardons answered him nil 
easier way, by branding him with heresy — //w/mp 
Atterhnry. 

All who failed In appear wen* branded ns nidding 
or craven, nnd disgraced for life, • f\ If. Pearson, 
Tho early and middle Agen of England, eh. x\v. 

Brand, it. [A.S. brand , from brtnnan - burn.] 

1. Piece* of wood lighted, or tit to be lighted, 
in the fire. 

Tub V, hIic said, and when your needs n*quire. 
This litilo brand will serve to light your fire. 

Dryden, Fables . , 

If, with double diligenee, they labour to retrieve , 
the hours they have lost , they shall he saved : though 
this is a service of gn*at difficulty, and like a brand 
plucked out of the tin*. - ltogers. 

1 told her of the knight that won; 
l'p<m his shield a burning brand ; i 

And that for ten long years he wooed i 

The |,ndy of the Land. (‘abridge, l/av. 1 

2. Murk outdo by burning u criminal with u ' 
hot iron, to note him us infamous ; stigimt. 

Clerks convict should lie Inirned ill the liand.hnth 
bemuse llicy might tHsti< t»f some cnrperal puuisli* 
ment, and tli.il they might carry a brand of ini'amy. 

• Bacon, History of the B< iyn of Henry 17/. 

Tin* roll’s of good and evil are invert >d, and a 
brand of infamy passes for a badse of honour.— Sir 
11. L' Estrange. 

3. Any note of infamy. 

When* did his wit mi learning tlx a brand. 

And rail at arts lie did not understand. 

Dryden, Mae Ffeeknae. 

Tories and Whips had ennettrivd, or had a Reeled 
toeoiirtir, in paying lnuii.iir to Walker nnd in put* 
ting a brawl on Ludlow. — Macaulay, History of 
England, eh. xiv. 

4. Trademark. 

The system of forging names nnd brands is not so 
frequent in France sis in Cenunny. the puuiahment 
in the former country Mug very severe.— Shaw, 
n ’#■«(*, the Vine, and the Cellar, p. 2 PI. j 

o. Thunderbolt. ! 

Have | enusht thee? 

He that parts iis shall bring a brand from heaven 
And lire us heuee. Shahs pear. King Lear, v. 3. 

Tile sin* omnipotent prp]iaros the brand, 
lly Vulcan wrought, and antis his potent hand. 

Granville. 

B. Sword, [perhaps from 11 ra n don.] 

They looking bacl , all the eastern side beheld 
Of parndisn, so late their happy amt ! 

Wav’d over by that (laming brand ; the goto 
With dreadful faces throng’ll, and llery arms. 

Milton, Paradise feist, l\ il. 641. 

I am no deeply smitten through the helm 
itu w . it * ,nul help I cannot last till mom. 

Thou therefore take my brand Eicnlihur. 

Which was my iiride. Tennyson, Morte d' Arthur. 

Brand-new. adj. Quite new: (us if fresh 
from being branded wit|h a trademark). 

Two Nr of brand-new plumpers.— Tatter, no. 

(Ord MS.) 

Brand, in all Its uses, whether firebrand or a brand 
of infamy (l.o, stigma, itself a participle of arlfa), or 
brawLneto (l.n. newly burned), ia merely tho past 

VoiTl * IP U ^ Tor ** ^ retx> which wo now write 
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to bum. — Home Toole, Diversions rf Pur ley, pt. ii. 
ch. iii. 

Irindeabarf. s. 

1. Frog, or tassel, such as was worn on Prus- 
sian coats. 

Ho wore a coat, the cloth of which had oni*e Iki-ii 
scarlet, trimmed with hrnndenhurys, now t*. tally 
deprived of their metal ; mid he had Imlster-caps, 
and housing of the same stuff and same antiques. 
Smollett, Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 

2. Title of an illegitimate son of Frederic 
II L of Prussia. 

But l*a says, on deeply considering the tiling, 

* I am just as well pleased it Nhouhl Tint he the king: 
As I think for my Biddy, so gent die and join*. 

Whose charms may* tneir prim in an honest wav 
fetch. 

That a Brandenbttrgh (what is a Brandeuhnryh , 
Dolly?) 

Would be, after all, no such very groat catch.’ 

Mature, Fudge Family in Paris, let, 10. 

(Hi ! l*n all along knew the wvret, ’tis clear; 

’Twas a shopman he meant by a B ram tea burgh, 
dear. Ibid. let. 12. 

Brindrooae. s. Sec B rent-goose. 
Branding, part. adj. Stumpiiig as with a 
brand. 

Inswathcd sometimes in wandering mist, and twice 
Black’d with thy branding thumb i. 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylitrs. 

Brdndiah. v. a. [N.Fr. hr nadir, purt. brun- 
dixsnnt.] W avo, shako, or flourish: (as a 
woapon). 

1 will make many people amar.cd at llici*, and their 
kings shall he horribly afraid for thi*e, when I shall 
brandish uiy sword before Wmn. -Kzckitl, xxxii. lu. 

lie slid, nnd brandishing at once his blade, 

Wit Ii eager pace pursu'd the ilaming shade. 

Dryden. 

Let ine march their leader, not their princo; 

And at the head of your renown'd (.’ydonians, 
Brandish this sword. 

Smith, Phadra and Hippolytus. 

Has death proclaim'd 
A truce, and hung his sited lame oil high? 

’Tis brandish’d still ; Marshall the present year 
Be more tenacious of her human leaf. 

Young, Might Thoughts, ix. 

Having so said, both he and Admits braudistud 
their wooden weapons, nnd put themselves into such 
a posture, that the squire and his company thought 
pnqe-r to preponderate, ImToiv they olfered to re- 
veiigo the cause of their four- fooled allies.— Fielding, 
Adventures of Joseph Andretes. 

The thousands who were disappointed of their re- 
venge pursued the coach, wit h lumls of rage, to the 
gate of the Tower , brandishing cudgels, nod holding 
up halters fell in the prisoner’s view. Thr wretch; d 
man [.Irlfre.vs] meantime was in convulsions of 
terror. Macaulay, History if England , ch. x. 
Br&ndlah. s. Flourish. Hare. 

1 run wound with a brawlish.nwd never draw bow 
for the matter. B. Jonsnn, Cynthia's Benin. 

|.SIn*j accompli ii ied her discourse with motions of 
the body, lasses uf the head, and bramlishes of the 
fni.- Tatter, no. 1.17. 

Brandishing, rtrhal aha. Act nf one who 
brandishcr* : (applied to immaterial objects). 

He who shall nnploy all the force of his reason 
only in brandishing of .syllogisms will discover very 
little.- • LocLc. 

Br&ndle. r. n. [Fr. brandil/ir.] Shako; 
wsijr; tot tor. Obsolete. 

i’rinn s cannol he too suspicious when their lives 
are sought ; ami subjects cantmT he loo curious when 
the state bra .ulUs. Lord .Xarfhamplon, Procod- 
ings against Garnet, sign. (!g. h. 

if lu* knew the princely nliuit which first sprang 
out of him did huL bra nine or hesitate in his reli- 
gion, lie would have his breast ripped up. -Jlowtll. 
Vocal l Forrest. AS. (l)rd MS.) 

Brandling, s. [ ? ] 

1. Red worm used by anglers, and chiefly 
obtained from tmipits. 

The dew-worm, which some call also the lob- 
worm, ami the brandling are the chief.—/. Walton, 
Complete Angler. 

2. Fish so called. See extract. 

I think the par. samlet, or brandling, common to 
most of our rivers which communicate wit h the sea, 
has a claim to Is* considered as a distinct specim . . . 
I have seen this lish in the rivers of Wales and 

I Herefordshire, and have heard it asserted on what 
'ftpiieared to me good authority tiial it was a mule 

the offspring of 

Salmon m. 

Ir&Ddon. s. 

j Obsolete. 

Her right hand swings a b randan in the air, 

! Which flame and terror hurletli every where. 

Flowers of Sion, no. 35. (Ord MS.) 

Bduidnth. s. [that this is the true form is 
0 0 


a trout and a iilmon— Sir II. Davy, 
[Italian, bran done.) Sword. 
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an Inference from the last of the following 
extracts.] Trivet to set a pot upon : (flu* 
original meaning was probably an iron 
support for the burning of wood in a tire- 
place). Obsolete. 

L* reeus, urcfuliis, earn bus, tripos \lirowlyr)f lcls-s, 
olla. Metrical Vocabulary l? Mill century); 
Vocabularies in Library uf Motional Autig in- 
firs. (Wright.) 

Hie tripes, a breultde. — Pictorial Vocabulary 
(? I Mil mutiny) ; ibid. ii. 2 M*. col. 2. 

lice tripes, Anglin* Lurndcrthe. — English Voca- 
bulary l? I Mil century) ; ibid. 

Br&ndy. s. [(Jorum n, b/unntuein - burnt 
I wine; Dutch, hrundcicijn.) Strong am. 
ardent spirituous liquor distilled from 
wine and the lui>ks of grapes. 

If your master Indin-th at inns, every dram of 
brandy extrauiaPniuy that ymi drink, rniseth hii 
character. Sic ft, Dirt ctiuus to St-r cants, The Foot- 
man, 

L-sed adjectivally, or as the first element il^ 
a compound. 

That mini’s work is done, nnd his name lies gro- 
velling upon the gr-.iind in all the taverns, brundy- 
shops, and roltcc-houseu about the town.— South, 
Sermons, vi. iny. 

| Take, betake, oneself, or have recourse, to the 
j brandy -bottle. Take to drinking. 

My unelcs.it recollected in himself, without slack- 
ing; my man Arcliy had n course to a brandy -bottle. 
with which lie made so free, tint 1 imagined lie had 
sworn to die of drinking Hiiy thing rather than 
w’ater. - Smollett, Expt dtlimi nf Humphry t.' linker . 
BrJuidy-wine and Brnndwine. s. Hrundy. 
Obsolete. 

Buy »n v brand wine, buy any brand wine. -Beait- 
nv ot ami Flrfehtr, Btggar's mush. 

It has Ihvii a coinnioii '■it.ung, A hair nf the sntnn 
dog: undthiumlit that brandy -wow is a common 
relief lo such. — lViscuian, Snrgt ry. 

Brdngle. s. [see second extract.] Squabble; 
wniiijrle; litigious contest. Hure , except 
eolloqiiiully- 

The payment nf tytlies is subject to many frauds, 
hraugbs, and other diltlcuities. Swfft. 

[This w« rd has two wii*«k. nppnrently very distinct 
j from each other, though it is not always easy to draw 
im iindoiihti-il line between them. 1st, to scold, to 
r quarrel, to bicker; and 2nd. ns Branch b muddler , 

■ to hiMiidle or brandish. ’Ihe [\w\\- \\ brandulare m 
' explained hy Florin, lo brauyte, to shake*, to shog, to 
| totter. 

‘ Tin* tre brangillis, l»oist ing to t he fall, 
j With tup tiimhhng. and tnanciiis slinknnd nil.’ 

| * ((«. Dougins. \ irail. in Jamieson.) 

i In this application the word seems direct from the 
i French branUr, the spelling witli ug (instead of tho 
wl in bra nd le) living un attempt lo n present the 
. nasal sound of the French n . In the kiiiii* way th* 

I Fr. bran sic, n round dance, la>camn bra ugh Or 
I brawl in Kllglisli ; Italian branla u Freueh brawl 
or bran le. (Florin.) From the sense of ^baking 
I probably arose tliat of throwing into disorder, put* 

; ting to confusion. 

' 'Thus was this usurper’s faction hrangkd, then 
\ hound up again, and afterward divided again by 
i want of worth in Baliul their hiiul.’ (Hume in 
; Jamieson.) 

i To embrangle, to couftim*, perplex, confound.— 
Walgwooil, Dictionary if English Etymology. ] 

' Bringllng. purt. adj. Wrangling; squab- 
i blinjr. Hare or cullotptial. 

I This is ‘duruH semio,* says i«»Tiie hmugling pa* 

I rishiiiiicr that fetches up Ins poor minister every 
I term for tnlles .- -Bishop Hall, Ktinains. p. HI. 

> When polite conversing sli.ol he improved, com* 

> pany will Ik* iio longer |H*steii*d with dull story* 

| toilers, nor brangling disputi-ra.— Swift. 

Br&nfllnff. verbal abs. Quum lin^. liar* 

J or colloquial. 

i She doth not set business hark by unquiet 
I brangtings and find-fault ing quarrels.— Whitlock, 
| Manners of the English, p. 347. 

Bronk. s. [Lat. brum e, a Gallic term for 
a sort of breadcorn.— Out of an identi- 
cal combination of sounds, though from a 
different word, with the addition of tie 
Latin ursinus , Brunk ursine has been de- 
veloped as a synonym for Bears breech. 
See Buckwheat.] Buckwheat (Poly- 
gonum Fagopynim). 

Bra nk is of on intoxicating quality, as I have hpcii 
guinea-fowls perfectly stupefied alter feeding in a 
field of it in wet weather, when the grain has be- 
come ft little fermented. 14 is however given freely 
to pheasant *.— Miss Gurney, Glossary tf horfolk 
Provincialisms. 

2*1 
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BranSe. v. a. Shako ; confiiso. Obsolete. 

Till* new qm-Mt'mii began tti hranle the words of 
tvpc and antitype, mid tin* manner of speaking Ihi- 
gan t«» Ik* Himigcd.- Jeremy Taylor, Rtal Prod uce. 
l**it. IS, 5 as. (Ord.M.S.) 

Brinlln. x. Sumo as Hr a lulling tho fish. 

1 hnw inclosed a ilrmiirlit of mir brant in | tho 
yniuir nf SpIimo Siitar:, which I took from tin* Ash, 
Xc. — Ray, t'unwjKitult urc, letter of Dr. Johnson, 
n. in.1. 

Branny, ndj. 

1. Having liio appearance nf bran. 

It lx imiih' si rpi-iiinniK. mid was. wln*n I saw it, eo- 
vered wit !i w liiti* branny hi-hIch — Wiseman, Surgery. 

2. Consist in$r largely of bran. 

Freud u-cd to I" 1 fMli-n with nystoiM, as commonly 
brend which is hranuy or coarse.- -i/ufurf, in v. 
Hr, Ml. 

Br&nale. x. [soo Hran jrlo.] Sana* as Hr awl 
^ «];ini o ; sonpr for ilatiot* niiisir. Obsolete. 

X..w mnk irur lavs r»f love mid lovers’ pnine, 

Itrnuxft a ballads, \ in-lays. mid verses vnuie, 

t Njftnist r. Faerie Queen, iii. 10. 8. 

Brener, s. Older ami imm* oorroet form of 
Hraeor from Fr. bras - arm. 

I lor drfeiw>rium, hoe hmeliiteotum. Anglioe a 
heater Pictorial Vocabulary (? With rent ury) ; Fo- 
i‘'thii!ari' x in Library of Sat tonal Antiquities, p. 

2 s. Mil. •>. (Wilglit.) # 

Braaier (bettor spelt Brnizcr, ns it should 
Ik* promnmml : though often sounded brn - 1 
zhn\ after the false analogy of ijtazirr). s. j 
[Fr. Inuhe - embers.] Fan for holding i 
burning eoals. | 

It is thought tiny had no chimneys, hat were 
warmed with nulls on brattices. —Arhut final, Tables 
of ancient Coins, Weights, amt Measures. \ 

The crash was Jitter, universal, overwhelming; 
mid under ordinary circumstances :i French Iwd 
inrt :i b rasin' of charco.nl nloiu* remained for \il!e- 
becque, who was equal tu t lie oerasion .— Disrat ti tho ! 
younger, Coningsby, h. iv. Hi. vii. 1 

Brasil, s. f how little tin* name is taken | 
from flruzil in America may be seen in the | 
extraet.] Pigment so called 

To temper brasyde good to iicwi* with ; sehnvo thy ■ 
brasyllc simile into a Hem* \cssHie, and do glrjrei 
thereto, ami so let it strpe long time togedvre, and > 
uln n het is slept .v- no e, lmrehr therewith.. To j 
make brasyte 1o lion rycln* let fer.vs or to renlc with ' 
Ijokys: take braysyle and scrajM* hit smale with n ( 
knyfe. mid put thereto a lytHli* pmvder of aloiri 
glns-e, and let it stoml so allr a d:iv, mid thanne 
sln\vim the ju<*o therefro tliro'i* n l.uinrm* clothe, 
mid rule liokys t hcn'wit h.- - Rt cig<s in the Craftc of | 
Lymningc of Jt'tofcfis, from the Parkingtog. MS.; 
Early English MisoltanUs, pp. ill, 77. (IlalhwHI.) 

Brasil-wood (? Br&silwood). s. Wood of 
the Ca*salpinia Hrasiletto, used in rabinet- 
making, but. ehielly as a red dye. 

It is commonly supposed that the wood yielding 
tlieved dye. (Vsidpinin Hmziletto, derived its eom- 
inou nomenf Brazil -irood from its living principally 
imported from, nml produced in, Brazil. This, now- 
ex --r is not the fact. It has lieeti shown that woods 
yielding a ml dye were called Brazil-wontls long 
previously to the discovery of America; and that the 
early voyagers gave the name of Brazil to the part 
of (fiat eoiilineiit to winch it. i.s still nppliisl, from 
their having ascertained that it alioundcd in such 
woods. -- lianeroft. Philosophy of Colours, quoted 
in M'ChIIoc/i’s Geographical Dictionary, 

Bran. x. [A.S. hr ns.] Alloy of copper and 
zinc; metal in general; coin. 

Ileass is made of copper and eaiaminaris. Jiacou, 

Men's evil mmincra live in te m ass, their virtues 
We m rile in water. Shakcs/iear, Henry VIII. iv. 2. 

A land whoso stones arc iron, and out of wlmso 
hills tlmu mnycM. ilig brass. ■■ th uteronmny , \ iii. {». j 

I'roi itle neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
plU'ses. Matthew, X . !). 

Let others mold 11m running moss 
Hf metals, nml inform tho breathing brass. 

Drytlcn. 

Heed tuljn’tirally , or ns the Jirst element inn 
coinpoiinil. 

There were just four thousand brass lmlf-{x.‘nc(!,— 
Dryib-n. A m{ihilryoH. 

Brdny. ni/j. Of ihe nature of brass gene- 
rally ; hard us brass. 

I-Inoiigh to press a royal mereliant down, 

And pluck eonnulserntion of his state 
From brassy bosoms mid rough hearts of flint. 

MtaAe*)u*ir, Merchant of IrHiee, iv. 1. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with 
aouic sparks of a brassy pyrites in it .—Woodward. 
Smt part. Burst; broken. Obsolete. 

There creature never past. 

That hick returned without hnivcnly rrrnce, 

Jfut dreadful furies which their chains have brast, 
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Ami damned sprights sent forth to make ill men 
agHst. Spenser, Faerie Queen, 

Brat, x, [according to Mr. Wedgwood, the 
original meaning of this word was rwz, 
bundle of rotjx ; the A.S. brat, and Welsh 
and Gaelic, brat, having that, meaning. On 
the other hand, it may Ik* connected with 
breed.] 

1. Child: (at present, in contempt). 

A liearing wife with brats will clog Lheo sore, 

A greater careke tlmu children's can* is none; 

A barren liensi, will greeve tins* ten Limi* more, 

No joy remains when hope of fruit is gone. 

Turbcrvitl. 

This brnt is none of mine; 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 

Commit them to the tire. 

Shnkespenr, Winter's Tale, ii. .1. 

I shnll live to sen the invisible lady, to whom I was 
obliged, and whom 1 never lieheld, since slm was a 
brat in hnnging-Nlccves.- -Swift. 

Since you, Mr. II — d, will mnrry black Kate, 
Accept of good wishes for that blessed state: 

May you liulit all the day like a dog mid a cat, 

And yet every year prodiieo a new brat. 

Duly M. If. Montague. 

Mankind just now seem wrapt in imslitation 
On eoiistitutions and st earn -boats of vapour; 

While sages write against all procreation, 

Unless a man can calculate his means 
Of feeding brats tho moment his wife weans. 

Jlymn , Don Juan, xii. 21. 

2. Progeny; offspring. Obsolete. 

0 Israel, O household or the Lord, 

0 Abraham's brats , () brood of blessed serd, 

O chosen sheep, tint loved the Lord indeed. 

Gascoigne, De Profmulis. (Trench.) 

The two late conspiracies wen* the A/vitaaud off- 
spring of two contrary thetions.— South. 

Br&ttice. x See Bret age. 

Br&ttllng. [?] verbal abs. Quarrel; noise; 
tumult.; uproar. 

The trampling of porters, the creaking and crash- 
ing of trunks, the snarling of curs, tlm scolding of 
women, the squeaking ami squalling of tlddlesnnd 
hautboys out or tune, the Imuncing of I lie Irish liaro- 
net overhead, and the hunting, belching, and brat- 
tling of tin* French-horns in flic jMissiige. not to 
mention the himiioiiiniis penl that still thunders 
from the nliltey steeple. succeeding one mmtherwitli- 
out interruption.— Smatbtt, Erjnxlitiun of IDun- 
•phry (Toilet r. 

Her voice that Hove through all the din, 

Asa lute’s pierccth through thcrymlKd's crash, 
Jarr’d, but nut drown’d, by the loiul brattling. 

Byron, Santa napahts. iii. 1. 
Brav&do. x. [Span, bracada.) Boast ; brag. 

Let me advise our men to avoid needless bravadoes, 
and not contemn them [ inhabitants] for their in- 
defensive nakedness. - Sir T. Herbert, Relation of 
Stone I ’cars* Travels into . tj'rica and the Great 
Asia, p. 1i». 

In a bravado to encounter death, and for a small 
flash of honour to east away himself. - Burton, Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, To the Rendu'. 

No, giMidman (ilnry, 'tin not your bravados. 

Your punctual honour. 

Jleaumont and Fletcher, Loir's Pilgrimage. 

Hut now it sis'ins that these were all empty bra- 
vadoes.— Turkish Spy, pt. iii. b. iii. Ictt. 5. 

In the following extract the construction 
is that of either sin adjtcticc , or the Jirst 
element in si compound. 

It is a day of lounging without an object, arid lun- 
cheons witiiout an upjH.'lite; of hones and fears; 
confidence mill dejection; bravado iwt* mid secret 
hedging; and, almut midnight, of furious sum>ers of 
grilled hones, brundy-and-watcr, and recklessm^s. 
—Disraeli the younger, Cuningsby, b. v. Hi. v. 

Brave, adj. 

1. Courageous; during; bold; generous; 
high-spirited. 

An Egyptian soothsayer made Antonlus l»elievo 
thaL his genius, which otherways was brave ami 
conlhiciit, was, in the presence of Octavius Oar, 
|SMir ami cowanlly.- -Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal price. 

Shows your brave heart victorious us your eyes. 

frailer. 

2. Gallant ; having a noble mien ; lofty*; 
graceful. 

I'll prove the prettier fellow of tho two, 

And wear my dagger with the braver grace. 

Shakcspear, Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 

Magnificent; grand. 

Kings put upon his Angers, 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not tho lieggnr then forget himself! 1 

Shtikespear, Taming of the Shrew, induction 1. 

But whosoe’er it was. nature design’d 
First a brace place, ami then as brave a mind. 

Sir J. Denham, 
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4. Excellent; noble: (an indeterminate word", 
used to express the abundance of any vulu- 
,able quality in men or things). 

Let not old ago disgrace my high desire, 

O heavenly soul in human nIia|h> eoutain’d; 

Old wotal Inflam'd doth yield the bravest Are, 

When younger doth in smoke his virtue spend. 

Sir P. Shinty. 

If there ho Iron ore. and mills, Iron is a brace 
commodity where wood ahouudeth.— Bacon, 

If a stst(>stnmi has not tilis Neieiice, he must Ih> 
subject to a braver mun tlmu himself, whose pm. 
vinee it is to din*et all his actions to thia end. 
Sir K. Digby, Operations and Nature (f Mans 
Soul, detlieatiou. 

5. Fine; showy. See Bravery, 2 

With blossoms brave lxHecked daintily. 

S {tenser, Faerie Queen, 1. 7, "2. 
G. Well in health. Colloquial , provincial. 
Brave, s. [Fr. brave.] Obsolete . 

1. Bravo. 

Happy times 1 when braws and hucksters, th* 
only contented mi*mls>rs of his government, wen* 
thought the Attest mid the fliithAilli*st to defend his 
Milton, Eivonovtastcs, Hi. iii. 

I lot braves , like t hw, may light, hut know not well 
To mmiagc this, tlm last great stake. DryUen. 

.Moral's too insolent, too much a brave, 

His courage to his envy is a slave. Id. 

2. Boast; challenge; defiance. 

Then* end thy heave, and turn thy face in pence ; 
We grant thou eanst outseohl us. 

Shakesfk ar , King John, v. ?, 

Ho sent me a challenge (mixed with some fe-v 
braves) which I restored, and in line we vuvU—D. 
Jouson, Every Man out of his Humour. 

Brave, r. a. 

1. Defy; challenge; set at defiance. 

He upbraids lngo, that lu* made him 
Brave me upon the watch. 

Shakes (m nr, Othello, v. 2, 

The ills of love, not those of tale, [ fear; 

These I can bra re, Imt those I cannot hear. Drytlm. 

Like a rock uuuiov’d, a rock I lint bravts 
The raging tempest mid the rising waves. Id. 
Ye mariners of Knglantl, 

Who gmml our native sens, 

Whose Aug lias bran d a thousand years 

The Imt t le nml I lie breeze. Campt* H. 

He hail repeatedly braved them, and might brave 
them still.- -Macaulay, History of Enylaud, eh. v in. 

He considered himself as one who. in evil times, 
had bra red martyrdom for his iMilitlcnl principles, 
mul demanded when tlm Whig party was trium- 
phant, a large compensation for what he 'md suf- 
fered when it was militant.- -7c/., Essays, Life and 
Writings of Addison. 

2. Carry ;i boasting appearance of. 

Both particular persons and factions an* apt 
enough to Hatter themselves, or, al least, to brace 
t lint which they believe not.— Bacon, Essays. 

:J. Make line or splendid. Obsolete. 

He ; the sun J disdains to shine ; for, by tho book, 
He should have brav'd tho vast mi hour ago: 

A black day will it he to somebody. 

Shakcspear , Richard III. v. ‘A. 

Br&vely. adv. 

1. In a bravo manner; courn geously ; gal- 
lantly. 

Martin Swart, willi his Germans, performed 
bravely. Bacon. 

No lire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did.nffrigMl, 

Who bravely twice renew'd tho tight. 

Sir J. IknJutm. 

Your valour bravely did tho assault sustain, 

And Ail’d tho motes and duchcfl with the slain. 

Dr tft bn. 

Plato corrupted and spoilt the (test philosophy in 
the world, by willing idolatry to that worship, which 
he had wisely and bravely before proved to la* due 
to the Creator of all things.-- Clarke, Evidences 
Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Mr. Adams was not greatly subject to frar; Im 
told him intrepidly, tlial ho very much approved In* 
virtue, but dislikoa his swearing, and begged lnm 
not to addict himself to so baa a custom, witliuut 
which, he said, lie might fight as bravely as Aelullcs 
did.— Fielding. Adventures (f Joseph Andrews. 

2. Finely; splendidly. 

.She deekial herself bravely, to allure the eyes or 
all men that should see har.—Judith, x. 4. 

Br&very. s. 

1. Courage; iringnuniinity ; generosity; gal- 
lantry. . 

It denotes no groft bravery of mind to do that 
out of n desire of Dune, which we Aiuld not, j» 
prompted to do by a generous passion lor tne giorj 
of him that miniu us.— Spectator, no. 2.W. 

Julm, to all the bravery of a hero, 

Adds softest love, and more thou fewaleswe , t , i«JJ* 
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2. Splendour: magnificence; finery. 

Where all tin* bra firry that **>•«• iim.v see, 

And nil tin* hAppnc-xs t lint heart desire. 

!s to In* found. Spenser, Mother Hubbertrs TJtfi. 

In tlmt dfi f v tin* Ijord will take away 1 1n* bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments. -Isaiah. iii. IN. 

Like a stately ship . 

With nil her bravery mi, niul tackle trim, 

8ailN till’d, mid stn*iinicrs waving. 

MiUini, Samson Agon uitex, v. 717. 

3. Show; ostentiition. 

|,ot princes elmose ministers more sensible of duty 
than of riHiinr, mid such m* love business rather upon 
conscience than upon bravery.— llueon. Essays. 

4. Bruvudo; boast. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, 
use his tongue to her disgrace, which lately hod sung 
sonnets of her praises Sir 1 \ Sidney, Arcadia, 

for a bravery upon this occasion of power, they 
crowned llndr new king in the cathedral church of 
Dublin. Huron. 

Then 1 are those tlmt liinke it n point of bravery, 
to hid delhiiii* to the oraclea of divine revelation. — 
Sir Jt. L' Estrange. 

Sr&Tlnff. verbal a /is. Bravado. 

She [Penelope 1 told his foe 
It was not fa s r nor equal f oiiercrow 
The poorest gliest her sr.ti pleas’d toenlertaiuc 
In Ins free turrets; with so proud astrainc 
Of l brents and branny*. , 

Chapman, Odyssey, xvi. (llieh.) 

Br&ylnglj. <ulv. In u defying or insulting! 
manner. j 

Hrufiiayly, in your epistle to Sir lldward Hobby, ! 
you end thus. Sluldo w, M i each* of Antichrist, p.-t, 
Bravisalmo I inter]. [Italian.] Superlative ' 
of Bravo! ] 

(I'or example see extract under Itravo!) 

Brivo I intirj. [Italian.] 

I . Well done ! 

That's right.— I’m si eel.— lirapo /—Adamant.— 
Rrarissimo! Just what you’ll have me. — Col man 
the elder. The Jealous Wife, i. 1. 

•J. I’sed as a substantive. 

Of which public entry the day-historians, diur- 
inlists or joiinmlists as they call themselves, have 
preserved record enough. Ilow Saint-Aiitoiiie ionic 
and fetnule, and Paris ireiicrally, cave brotherly wel- 
come, with brum and liaiid-elappiug. ill crowded 
streets ; and all passed in the iieaceahlest manner — 
Curtytc, French Revolution, pt. n. b. vi. eh. v. 

Br&vo. s. [Italian.] Man who murders for 
hire. 


known bo the most hcnutlfhl tract In the British | 
isles. The mouuluins, the glens, the capes si retell- 
ing far into tin 1 Atlantic, thn crags on which the 
eagles build, thn rivulets brawling down ris ky 
passes, &<;. -- Macaulay, History of Ragland, eh. xu. 

Brawl, v. a. Drive away, or beat down, by 
noise. 

Your deep wit . . . 

Reason’d not braid'd her l Truth | them***, ami woo'd 
Iter hither. Sir K. Rigby, O/w rations and 
Xnfnre of Man's Soul, prof, vcincs. 

By east anil west let Franco and Kiiginml mount 
Their Imttcring caniioii, charged to the mouths; 

Till their smil-fcaring clamours have braid'd down 

, Tho flinty ribs of this contemptuous i-ity. 

Shakcs/war, King John, ii. i. 
Brawl, s. Qimrrol; noise* ; tumult; row. 

He flmleth, that eontniversies therehy are made 
hut braids ; and therefore wisln-th, that, in some 
Inw'flil assembly of ehiirehes. all these strifes may lie 
decided.- Honker, Ecclesiastical Polity, preface. 

Never since that middle summer’s spring 
Met wo on hill, in dale., forest, or mead. 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturb'd our sport. 

Shakesjxar, Midsummer Right's Drixim, ii. i. 

Tlmt boiiimi is an iiuiiiial. 

Made good with stout polemick braid. 

Iluller, JIudibra s. 

What is the stillness of tho desert eompansl with 
this place? W'haL the iiiicnmmiiiiicating muteness of 
llshesV -herot he goddess reigns and revels, Boreas, \ 
and Cesias, and Argesles loud,’ donol with tlieir in- 1 
lemnifoutidirig uproars more augment th rbrnrl- 
lior tlie waves of the blown Bailie with tlieir eluliUsI j 
sounds -than their opposite tSdeiiee her sacred self) j 
is mull iplied and rendered more intense by numbers, I 
and by sympathy, —lnimb. Essays of Elia, .1 (puikt r's ; 
Meehvg. | 

Kveu patriots were willing to excuse a headstrong ! 

boy for visiting with iiuuioderule \ engeaiieo an insult 
olleml to his fat her. And soon I lie stain tell by 
loose amours and midnight brands was elfaeed by 
lioiiourable exploits— Macaulay, History of Eng* 
land, ell. ii. j 

Brawl, s. [from B r a n s 1 1 ?.] K ind of dance ; 

I time for dancing to. 

Thence did Venus hum 10 lead 1 

The ldaliim braids, and so to 1 road 
As if tho wind, nut she, did walk, 

R. Jonsnn, Masques. 
His usual songs nrc certain catches mid roun- 
delays lie | the nightingale] hath, much after tin* 
manner of the French bran /,* ; you would take him 
verily to la? a monsieur of Paris straight, if you 
heard bin his prchiilhuiiH : for thou indeed is he set 
oil a merry pin. Pardo in la Sacra, p. i:w : 103,'i. 

.My grave lord-keeper led (lie braids: 

The seal and. maces uaiic’d licfore him. 

It ray. Long Story, II. 


For boldness, like the brnroes and banditti, is sel- 
dom employed, but upon desperate amices. - Dr. 

II. More, (ioverunu at »f the Tongue. Br&wler. s. One who brawls; wrangler; 

Xn branws here profess the bloody trade, i.ieinvUmiu* »mi«v fellow 

Nor is the church tl.e murderer’s reitiue made. M"‘ irri lsomt I101s y iai0 ** 

day. Trivia, a. Ill Line. 


Tlieir society was like tlmt of a «l«*n of outlaws 
U)ioii a doubt fid frontier; ol a lewd tavern f<<r the 
revels and deiiauclies of liaiidilli, assassins, bravos. 
Mimcglers, and Ilnur more desperate paramours. 
Hnrkv, Tioatglds oil a Regicide Renee, let. I. 


Bravura, s. [Italiuu.] Term applied lo 
mh*1i sou^s its require great vocal ability 
in the si 1 1 # cr. 

In Bain ion’s brunt ras as the home 
1 1 earl -bill lads olgiasm Brin orgra> Highlands, 
That bring boclinbcr bark to eyes that roam 
O’er far Atlantic coni incuts or islands. 

ltyfon, Don Juan, xvi. -W. 

Brawl, n. it. [Fr. hruui/hr.] 

I. Quarrel noisilv ami discreditably. 

How now, Sir John! what, are you brawling here? ! 
Does this become your place, your time, your busi- ’ 
Hess? Shakes t>c.ir, Henry IV. Part if. ii. 1. j 

Late. Quarrel or create a disturbance 1 
iu u church or churchyard. 

It was enacted by .1 Jt rt Kdw. fl, e. t, that if any 
jierson shall, liy words only, qunrrcl, elude, or brand 
in a church or churchyard, the ordinary xhall . 
suspend him, if a layman, from the ei trance of the 
church ; niul, if a el rk in orders, from the minis- 
tration of his olllro during pleasure. - Wharton, Law ! 
Uxtcun, in voce. 1 


y * Speak loudly and noisily. 

His divisions, as the times do bra tel. 

Are In three heads, one power against tho French, 
And one against (tlem lower. 

. .. Shakespcar, Henry IV. Part II. i. 3. 

«• Murmur; gurgle. 

, T , Aa he lay along 

b nder an oak, whose antiqu# nsit peeps out 
bpon tls) ^rook tlmt brawls along this w<nhI. 

Shnkespvur, An you like it, ii. 1. 
w . , , Ceaao to wail and braid ! 
nXJtf by inch to darkness crawl ? 
inoro is one remedy for all. ■ 

, Tennyson, The Two Voices. \ 

r,M » wuth-westem port of Kerry is now well ’ 


An advocate may incur the censure of the court, 
fur being a bran Ur in court, on purpose to lengthen 
out the cause. - Aydjfe, Parer yon Juris caaonici. 

It. Ill tj ennui. 

\Ve will not hold him answerable for thn san- 
guinary expressions of the loose brawlers who 
composed his train. Macaulay, Essays, J I alia in's 
Constitutional History, 

But when the great statesman degenerated into 
an angry braudir ; when, irritated by disease, lie 
made it the sole aim of his declining years to kindle 
a deadly war between the 1 wo llrst countries of 
Kurope, mill declared tlmt lo this barbarous object 
he would sacrifice all oilier iiiiestions of policy, how- 
c\er iiiip'irtaut they might be; -then it was that a 
perception of bis vast- aliiblies began t^.- dawn upon 
the mind or the king . -Rnrkfr, History <f Cieilua- 
tion in England, \ol. i. eh. xii. 

Br&wllnff. part, tu/j. Noisy ; riotous. 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still’d my braiding discontent. 

Shaktsinar, Mtusun lor Measure, iv. 1. 

In eoiineil she gives lieemv to her tongue, 
LomuicioiLs, brawling, ever in the wrong. 

Drydi ii, tabus. 

Leave all noisy contests, all immodest clamour*, 
brawling language, and especially all personal scan- 
dal and seurnuty, to the meanest part of the vulgar 


world. II ads. 

Up among the 1*kiso disjointed chfls. 

Ami fractur'd mountains wild, the brawling brook 
♦Ami cave, pi'esageful, send a hollow moan. 

Thomson, Seasons, Winter, fW. 

Whither in utter life retired 
From brawling storms. 

From weary wind. 

With Youthful fancy rciusmred. 

We may hold converse with all forms 
Of lhe‘uumy-siilcd uiiiid. „ 

Tennyson, Ode to Memory, 

Briwilof. verbal ah. Act of one who 
brawls, eitk-r by making a noise, or crea- 
ting a disturbance. 

Concerning prayer, who ia more ageynst it tuaa 
o o 'l 
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you, Which have clrarlye changed the right use if it 
into a brawl yngr in 1 lie lempn aml a luei^'iige in the 
Kli-eais, in a Ibrcu spec* ie;, and m the sight nf men; 
- R de, l\t a I 'nurse at toe Iti uiysh •• Eo.cc, fol. (15. 

She troubled was. alas, tied it might lie! 

Willi tedious brawlings ol her parents dear. 

Sir P. Aidiuy. 

Bill falling into evil ways, rnid having always bad 
a pernicious leaning Inwards dicing, brooding, 
drinking oi strong waters, and oilier iuii|iiit.es, h» 
declined till i» ii mere yc nit n-pricMT, Imrse-eoupi r, 
ami, indeed, it was w Insp* re. I, ceininoii cheat and 
cozener. Siibi. Toe .V'lqj-f nab r. 


Brawn. «. [The follow uiy tx tracts „.show 
tlml tin* «*x:i:*t jiiiiitomii.’ul po-iiion of the? 
ihum’Wi which wits more fsjg'ciully tianuil 
bra an wjis muvrtiiiji. 

* Kn la jamlieesl ia suiv 'brahunj, 

Kt taunt eiim br..i.nn i .-si < iiMire.’ 

H 'aiU rdt Rd,l, Girona ; iorahrt tras\w Id' 
brary ojWatnoini .lotiffu/ns. (Wright) 
‘Her iiiUsriilns, Amrliee brawn e— llee Mira, 
idem isl. j 1 • »■ iniljia, idem esi.*- - English l’o- 
rabid, try <: loiii * ni'tn f ; dial. p. |s ,, trtil. I. 

| llec pulpa. An .re t.ie brawn of n liiil***.’ — ■ 
l'tdoriid 1 orabu ry \. 10th ceiilun); ibul.xi. 
207. col. 2. ’ 

It probubly incjint. the tissues of the Ihs- 
fias flitd li^smicut>, r;tllu% tlian tlmt of 
tho trim Ih'sliJ jmrt, of the muscles.] 

I. Floshy, or lmiseuhir, part of the body. 

The brawn of the arm lend appi ur full, sluidoweil 
on one. sid»\ then shew tin- wnst-tn.no thereof.— 
Piarham, ComgUat o'i nil, man. 

The brawn ut (lie liiiuli shall ap|H-:ir, by drawing 
small hair strokes I rum the Jup tn tne knr -/shadow ud 
again inert hwart. Hod. 

I'll lode my silver iM'aril in a gold bi a\er, 

And iu my vanthrirr pul tins wither'd brawn. 

Simla s/H-ar, I’rodus and I'rmsidn, i. 3. 

Hut must their looks oil tin* bl.-n-k inouareli bend, 
His rising muscles ami ln> brawn e unnieiid; 

His double luting ax. and n -umy siw-.ir, 

Kadi asking a giganliek l<.ive to rear. 

Dry I. n. Pa, man, i and Arrite. 

Ill the mean time, lus broad brawn is scratched 
by one of his grooms, •• Suidbit, E.cgiddi»,t of 
Humphry Cankir. 

*2. Bulk ; inu'jfuhir strength. 

The Inisteroiis hands ur ■ tin u * *f its *, when I, 
With tins directing head. ili><»e ianitl- .«)»po i 
Era ten without brain in I lime, UryU, n, tables. 

Flesh of ti boar, prcjuml in u particular 

111 : 1111101 *. 

The lies! ago fur tho boar is from two to live years, 
at wiucii Lime it is Ih'sL to geld him, ur sell him for 
brawn.- Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Intending, as soon as iL can tie ready, to entertain 
you w ith a si raugi collar ol brawn. - Sir It. Wot (on, 
ltd i quite Wodoinautr, p. .*7s. 

The pig giowmg well again, and being fattened for 
brawn, it was at length kil'ed for that purpose,-- 
Proa, dings of Royal Sonify, \pril 5, ltb7. (Urd 
.MS ) 

A hundred knight sand squires left tlieir hallk lnmg 
with mistletoe and holly, and their boards groaning 
with brawn ami plum porridge, and rude up post to 
town, cursing tlm short ihos, the cold weather, tho 
miry roads, and tho viilauuus Wings.— Macaulay, 
History if England, eh. XV. 

But t.'hristiuas pudding, Aeoint.and abundance of 
spirituous liquors, are great prcwriatnes against a 
diiiigeruiis sjHmtaneiiy of waxing thought — Silas 
Mar m r, ell. u. 

Brawn, v. a. Bender callous. 

Custom and long continuance iu slavery have so 
hardened and brawned tlieir shoulders, j lul j tho 
yoke doth not wring them mo much —PulUr, History 
of the Holy War, p. 17*. 

Br&wned. part. mlj. Strong ; brawny. 

His ruwDoiic arms, whose nii.roly brawn, J bowrs 
Wen* wont to rive si cell! plates, and helmets hew. 
Were clcne euiisum'd. 

S}h us, r. Faerie <tnn ii, [. 8, tl. 

Br&wner. s. Boar killed for tho table. 

At Christmas time lx: careful of your lame, 

S* e the obi tenant's table be tin* same; 

'1 lieu if you w F ould semi no the brawncr head, 

Sweet rosemary and bays around it spi*e:id. King 

Br&wnlnett. s. Attribute su^rgostiMl by 
Brawny; strength; hardness. 

Stalled up and l»al to such a bruwniiuss, that 
neither the understanding lior the aii'cetioii were 
capable of any impression.— UuMinoud, Sermons, p. 
051. 

This braumintuu and insensibility of mind is the 
boat armour agaumt tho common evus and accidents 
of 11 to.— Locke. 


Br&wny. adj. 

1. Muscular; flashy; bulky. 

Tlie brawny fixil, who did ins vigour boast, 

In that presuming coutUlcuru w.ls lost. 

Drydtti, Juct mil's Attires. 
283 
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r Nowhere linve we a race represented to it« monu- 
mentally of a stronger or nidrr muscular type than 
the ancient Assyrian. The great brawny hnilw arc 
too lance for licniit.v; luit I hey indicate a physical 
power which we mny well believe to lutve belonged 
to this nnt ion -the Itoninna of Anla— the resolute 
and sturdy people which Mireeeded in imposing its 
yoke upon nil its neighbours. — O. Rawlinson, Five 
a nr in. t Monti rch ies. 

2. llnrd; touprh ; unfeeling. Obsolete. 

Tillin' w lio huve a linnl nnd a brawny conscience, 
w liieli lintli no feeling hi it.— Made, J poeLity if the 
hitler Times, ii. 

Braji r. a. f.V.Fr. hrnire.] Pound, or work 
iiito powder : (peiuTiilly in a mortar ). 

I’ll hunt him ; I will bray 
His hones ns in a mortar. 

Chapman, Hamer's Hiatt, 
Except von would bray Christendom in a mortar, 
and mould it into n new paste. there Is no possibility 
of n holy war . — lit mm. 

Bray. r. n. [Lnt. barrio.] 

•1. Make n noise as an ass. 

I.nuch, and they 

Return It louder than an nss can bray. 

Dryilen, JuvenaVs Satires. 

2. Make an offensive, harsh, or disagreeable 
noise ; proclaim noisily. 

Heard ye the din of battle brdy? 

Oray, The lim'd. 
It hns censed or is ceasing to bo dumb; it s|icaks 
through pamphlets, or at least brays nnd growls lie- 1 
hind them, in unison,- - increasing wonderfully their \ 
tniiiinc of sound.— Carlyle, French Revolution, lit. i. i 
b. iv. eh. I. 1 
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Sr&sier. s. One who works in brass. 

There is a Mow somewhat near tho door* lm 
should he a brazier by liis tnco- Shakespear, Hesry 

Tho halfpence and forthings in England, If \ 0) , 
should sell them to the brazier, you would not Ium* 
above a penny in a Shilling. — Swift, Drapier's 
Letters. 


clarions sound, the guns thunder, the noiso of the 
strokes, tho clasiiiug or armour, tile clattering of 
harness, t/ie braying of tho horses, the groaning of 
min dying, and the gasping of the dead reaehetli 
almost to heaven .— Sir T. Smith , Appendix to his 
Life, p. S3. 

Angry, tluit none are frighted at their noises and 
loud brayinys under their Hast*’ skins— B. Jonxm, 
ltiscurerirs. 

'Agml if he should hear the lion roar, he’d cudgel 
him into an ass, and to his primitive braying— GW- 
grt re. Old Bachelor. 

His few National (Irena diem shuffle back with 

him. into the embrasure of a window; there he r An f nr tu fl un . m H al., 4. -.c . • 

stands with unimpeachable passivity, amid tho L A8 * ,ir 118 ^ BOUllQ gOC8, that 01 Z 18 the 

.1 1.1* ■ l il.. I • ■ A - 1*UVlkr nnn . if Imln.s n * 


Spi’It with an s. 

It r osiers that turn andirons, pots, kottlos, ke 
have their lathe mnilo different from the ooumnui 
turner's lathe. Mtunm. 


shouldering and the braying; a siiecturic to men. 7 
Carlyle, French Revolution , pt. ii, b. v. eh. ii. 

Brase. r. a. 

1. Solder with brass. 

if the nut Ih> not to Is* east in brass, but only hath 
a worm brazed into it, this nice ness is not so alsui- 
lutel.v necessary, Issnuse thnt wonu is first turned 
up. and bowed into the grooves of the spindle, and 
you may try that liefore it is brazed in tho nut.— 
Miuvn. 

2. Harden to impudoww. St* Braze, s. 

1 have so often blushed to acknowledge him, that 
now I am braz'd to do it. -Shakespear, King Uur, 

lhnee I sit you down, 

And let me wring your heart : for so 1 shall, 

If it he made of penetrable stuff; 

If damned custom hath not braz'd it an. 

That it is proof and hulwnrk against sense. 

Id., Iltimlet, iil. 4. 

Brace, s. [probably, in its origin, rhetori- 
cal ; being borrowed from the passage of 
Horace, i. 3. 

* lilt rolmr et <ra triplex 

Circa pectus emt, qui fragilein true! 
(.'ommisif pelugo ratem 
Vriinus,’ 


right one ; it being a rule that the aoumi 
of t in certain substantives becomes that 
of z when they arc used as verbs : as, 
use (11 ze); grease, grease (grease) ; and, 
mutatis mutandis, cloth, clothe (eloathe). 
Whether the siielling coincides with the 
pronunciation depends on the practice in 
the individual case. It does so in some 
cases ; for instance, in glazier , as related 
to glass.] 


With out. 

Not siNnklng. but. ns a wild' 1 hull, roaring and 
braying <>nt wurdes despitefidl and vciiyiiinua .— Sir 
T. tit gat. The (Joveruour. fol. Uni. 

The kettl-'*driim and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Shakespear, Hamlet., i. 4. 

Bray. s. Voice of nil ass ; any similar harsh 
sound. 

Ttoislernui untun'd drums. 

And harsh resounding truiu]H‘ts' dreadful bray. r .. 

Shall spear, Richard II. i. 3, ard»on. adj. 

»r*y. *. [ ? ] Ground raised as a fortifira- 1 t. Alndc of brass ; prom-dinpr from brass. 
tlOll ; hank of earth ; steep slope of a hill Trumpeters, 

(Scottish, Northern English, and rhetori- With brazen dinblnst you the cit/s r»r, 
call}. l»a,). 

Order waa given that bulwarks, brays, and walla, 
should la? raised in his rustles and strongholds on 
the Kcn-.sidi*.— Irtnl Herbert of Cherbury, History 


1. Act of breaking anything; state of being 
broken ; opening in general. 

A general prophecy,— that this tempest 
Hashing the garment of this pence, abtaled 
The sudden breach on ’t. 

Shakespear, Henry VIII. i. 1, 
O, ynu kind gods. 

Cure this great breach in hia abused natural 

. . Id. King Lear, iv. 7. 

Hut him, unhappy ! whom he seizes,— him 
He Hays with recitation limb by limb; 
i’rolicH to the quick where'er lie lnakni hia breach. 
And gorges like a lawyer oraJcccli. 

By run, Mints from Horace. 


or some similar lines ; or, at any rate, sug- 2. Hap made in a fortification by the guns of 
gested by them.] Impudence. Hare. the enemy, or by springing a mine. 

History informs uh of several successful iinixMtnm Ti... um.ii 1.1....... .... ..1 » li . 


Hiatory informs uh of several successful impostors, 
who set out in all the braze of fanaticism, ana ended 
their course in h 11 the depth nnd stillness of politics. 
• Bishop Wurbur/un, Sermons, i. 2W. (Ord MS.) 


of Henry VIII. p. SH. 

On that stc'-p bray lord Guclpho would not then 
Hazard his folk. 

Fairfax. Translation of Tasso, [ 1 . 96. o 
And when we came to Clovenford, 

Then s:iid my wiiisnme marrow, 

‘ WliRie'er Is'tide, we‘11 turn aside, 

And see the Braes of Yarrow.’ 

Wordsworth, Yarrow unvisited. 

Br&yer. s. Out* who brays like an ass. 

Hold ! ery’d the ipmen ; a cat-rail each sluill win ; 
Equal your merits, equal is your din l 
Hut that this well-disputed game may end, 

Sound forth my bruyers! and tlm welkin rend. 

Pope. 

Vope has done him [Sir R, Hlaekmore] no more 
than justice in Assigning him the drat place among 
the contending hraycrsnHhe. immortal games insti- 
tuted by the goddess ofthe Dunciad.— Craik, History 
•f English Literature , ii. SKI. 

Brdyrlrdle. s. [the second and third extracts 
favour the notion of the first element in 
'■bis word being some form of breech.] 
.Irpnchlmud. Obsolete. 

Instita. eapieiiun, pervsouiaqun [braygurtlle], 
eollohiumqin 1 . Metrical Vm-abutary (14th 
century) : Vocabularies in Library <f National 
Antit/ndies. (Wright.) 

Ibx' hraeenle, Angliee hr ygyrdle. -English Voca- 
bulary (? 1.1th century) ; ibid. p. «7. enl. 1. 

Him 1 hnnlwre, Angliee a bmiyrdyle. — Pictorial 
I r mibuhiry (V lfitli n-ntiiiy) ; ibid. p. 259, col. 2. 

Brayliiff. part. adj. Muking the noise of that 
which brays. 

Wlint ! shall our feaM lm kept with slaughter'd 

mi'ii ? 

Khali braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meamireN to our pomp V 

’ im. KingJohn, iil. 1. 

Like scalding smoke her braying throbs outfly : 

As deer do mourn when arrow hath thorn galled, 

$0 was this hind with heart-sick pains enthralled. 

A Maiden's Bream. 
Brftylnff. verbal aht. Clamour; harsh noise. 

in a fougliten field, where trumpets blow, the 
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Make mingle with our rattling tabouriiies. 

Shakesiwar, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. S. 
Get also a small jmir of brazen compass'll, and a 
fine ruler, for taking the distance.- Peachum, Corn- 
pleat Gtntlnnan. 

A Imugh his brazen helmet did sustain; 

His heavier arms lay scatter'd on the plain. 

Dryden, Virgil's JSneid. 

Impudent. 

Talbot continued to frequent the court, appeared 
daily with brazen front before the prinmw whoso 
ruin he had plotted, and waa installi'd into tho 
lucrative post of chief jmndar to her husband. - 
Macaulay, History if England, ch. vL 

Br&Mn. i». a. Meet with n bold and impu- 
dent face ; confront with insolencu : (gene- 
rally with out). 

nn resolved to brazen tho businma out.— Sir J. 
Vanbrugh, The Relapse, Iv. 4. 

Here the construction is undoubtedly 
that of an active or transitive verb ; A««- 
ucsh being the word governed. The if, 
however, of the following extracts (and 
this construction is very common) is pro- 
bably used as in ‘he gory it,’ where the 
verb is scarcely active. Sec Boom, r. n. 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, Im would 
talk saucily, lye, and brazen it wf,as if he had done 
nothing amiss.— Arbuthmt, History qfJohn Hull. 

Dawson nlwnys lurneil pale, and avoid'd the 


IlnwHon niwnya turnwl pale, and avoid'd the g Difference • nnarrel 
suliin't ; Thornton, on tho contnrj,brasened it out u 1 ? . mi 


The wall was blown up in two places, by whit li 
breach tho Turks seeking to have enter'd, nunle 
hl'Midy light. K null is. History ofthe Turks. 

Till imul with rage upon the breach he lir’d, 

Slew friends and foes, and in the smoke retir’d. 

‘You served at Will in ? ’ — ‘ Y cs.’ — ‘ You ItJthii 
attack y ’ 

‘ I did.’ What next V •' I n:ally hardly know.* 

• You were the lir^t i’ the brtach /' * I was not slack 

At least to follow those who might bo si.).' 

Byron, l)on Juan, vii. 01. 

8. Owning in a coast. 

Th’ utmost sandy breach they shortly fetch, 
While the dread danger does behind remain. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

4. Infraction ; injury. 

This breach upon kingly power waa without pre- 
cedent.— .Lord Clarcmbm. 

5. Violation of a law, contract, or promise. 

Tlmt oath would sure contain them greatly, or the 
breach or it bring them to shorter vengeance — 
Sjwnscr, View of the State of Ireland. 

What nre those breaches of tho law of nature and 
nations, which do forfeit all right In a nation to 
govern V— Bacon. 

Bnach of duty towards our neighbours still in- 
volves in it a brmch of duty towards God. - South. 

Tho laws of the gospel are the only standing rule* 
Of morality ; and the penalties aflhed by God to the 
breach of those laws, the only guards that can 
effectually restrain men within the true bounds of 
decency and virtue.-- Rogers. 

I then answered lioldly. if ho thought I had given 
my promise, he affronted me, in proposing any 
brem'h of ii— Fielding, Adventures if Joseph An- 
drews. 

The publication of deludes was still asserted to be 
a breach of privilege ; hut the offenco was committed 
with impunity.— T. Erskine May, Constitutional 
History t f England, i. 427. 


with his usual Impudence. 
ham, ch. Ixxviii. 

Br&senbrowed. adj. 


Sir E. L. Btdwer, Pel - 
Shameless ; impudent 


Noon-day vices, and brazen-bnrwed iniquities.— 
Sir T. lirowne, Christian Morals, 1. 35. » 

Brfrzenfaee. s. Impudent person ; boldface. 

You do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty.— 
Well said, brazeufaee; hold it out. — Shaieepear. 
Merry Wires if Windsor, iv. 2. 

aHLsenfeccd. adj. Impudent ; shameless. 

What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
knowost me I Is it twodayi ago slnco I tripfc up thy 
heels, and beat Ibttt before the king ^—Skaktmpear, 
King Lear, li. 2. 

Quick-witted, brateufac'd, with fluent tongues, 
Patient of labours, ana dissembling wrongs. 

Dryden, 


It would liave been long before the Jealousies and 
breat hes tietwoen the anutea, would have been coni* 
posed.- Jiortf Clarendon. 

ftuch were some of the evonta which, at the end or 
tho seventeenth century, widened the breach that 
had long existed between the interests of the nation 
and the interests of the clergy.— Buckle, History tf 
Civilization in England, vol. i. ch. viL 

Mass or action of breakers. 

I east my eyes to tho stranded vessel— when the 
breach and froth of the sea being so big I couln 
hardly see it, It 1$ so for off.-ZM Foe, Lft and 
Adi'tmlurc* if Robinson Crusoe. » 

iota. v. a. Make a breach. 

Hut the first iHimharrimenfe had in no place suc- 
ceeded in bmtrhiug the walls ; and the principal re- 
sult of the attack that hod been made nad been to 
show tlmt the reduction of the place would require 
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mow time than had originally Iwon anticipated.— 

I’ongc, Kami Midori of Great Britain. 

Breichlaff* jmrt. adj. Fit, mode, or used, 
for inuking breaches. 

Mines wen* lalKiriouNly pushed forward, and 
breaching cannon. were now for tin* 11 rut lima wn- 

S toyed by lh« Ottomans, but with little corsa- 
ir h\N. Creasy, History if the Ottoman Turks, L 96. HftllllllffHi adj. 


Bread, n. [A.S. bread.] 


The river Ganges, according unto later rc'ationa, 
if not in length, yet in breadth and depth may cam 
it .— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Then all approach the slain with vast surprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth ho lien. Dr yam. 

In our Ontliic.k nithcdralM, the narrow newt of tho 
arch makes it rim in height ; tike lowness oikmib it in 
breadth A ddison. 

Without breadth. 


1. Food made of ground com. 

Mankind have found tho moans to make grain 
into bread, the lightest and preiKrest aliment for 
human bodies.— Arbuthnot. 

Bread, that decaying man with strength supplies, 
And gen'rous wine, which thoughtful sorrow flies. 

Pope. 

± Food or sustenance in general. 

Ill the sweat of thy ftnw shalt thou eat bread.— 
Genesis, iii. 19. 

If pretenders were not supported by the simplicity 
of (be inqulsitivn fools, the trade would not And 
them breed.- - Sir R. L' Estrange. 

This dow'agrr on whom my tale I found, 

A siiiipln sober life in patience led. 

And had hut jiiNt enough to buy her bread. 

Dry den. 

When T submit to such indignities. 

Make me a citizen, a senator of ltomo ; 

To sell my country, witli my voice, for bread. 

A. Philips. 

Rut sometimes virtue starve, while vice is fed ; 
What then Y Is the reward of virtue bread f Pape. 

I neither have ls*cn bred s scholar, a soldier, nor 
to any kind of business; this creoles uneasiness in 
my mind, fearing 1 shall in time want bread - Spec- 
tator, no. 203. 

Bread and butter. Means of living. 

Yonr quarrelling with each other upon the subject 
of bread and butter, is the most usual thing in the 
world; parliaments, courts, cities, and kingdoms J 
quarrel for no other cause. From lienee arise all t he I 
qunrrels lH*t\vi*en Whig and Tory, Mwccn all pre- j 
tendi*rs to employment in the church, the law and j 
the army: even the common proverb tenches you. 
this, when we say. * It is nolle of my bread and butler' 
morn- M', it is nohusiuessof min'*.-- Sir iff. To Ihe 
Ihiehess of Quecns/wrry, Aug. 1 '2. 1732. (<*rd MS.) 

Eat of a ago tie's bread. Receive* hospitality, ! 

jwitruungp, or lnaiiitennnee. 

God is pleased to try our patience by the iiurmti- ! 
tilde of those who, Ii:l\ ing eaten of «ur bread, have , 
lift up themselves against us. - Iran Basil. be. j 

Bre&dbag. s. lia<r for holding bread. 

Canvass bread-bags wen* made in case it should 
he necessary suddenly to desert the vessels.— . 
Southey, Life of Nelson. I 

Bre&dcbipper. s. Disparaging tpnn for onp | 
employed in tho bread room. I 

No abuse, Hal. on my honour; no nhuse.— Not to | 
dispraise me, and call me pnntier.aud bread -chipper, 
and l know not what ?— Shakes gear, Henry IV . ! 
Purl If. ii. 4. j 

Bre&doorn. s. Corn of which bread is made. 

There* was not one drop of be«r in the town ; the | 
hnwl, and bread-corn, sultlml not for six days.— : 
Sir J. Haywanl. 1 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and bruising it 
among bread-corn, they put it up into a vowel, nud 

Lfum it. ti l fiu.,1 fill. fkni. lI.uihi /Iniiuuii it H 


The term Of latitude is breadthless line. 

Dr. II. Mare, Sang of the Soul, ii. 2, 2. 

v. a. [notwithstanding the spelling, 
more probably connected with Itruke than 
.with the next entry.] Tame; train to 
obedience ; inure to docility. 

What lioots it to break a roll, and to let him 
straight run loose at nndmnY—Sjvnsvr, Vow of 
the State nf Ireland. 

No sport* hut what Mong to wnr they know, 

To break tlie stubborn colt, to l>cnd the how. 

Drytlcn. 

Virtues like these, 

Mako human nature shine, reform the soul, 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. 

Addison, Cato. 

Behold young Juba, the Xumidian prince, 

With how much care he forms himself to glory. 

And breaks the llercencss of his nntive leui|N*r. Ibid. 

Break, v. a. preterite, brake the older, broke 
the newer, form; for the participle see 
Broken. [A.S .breccun.] 

]. Forcibly interrupt the continuity of any- 
thing (physically or figuratively); inter- 
cept,. 

When I brake the five lonvi*s among five thousand, 
how many baskets or Fragments took yu up Y—Mark, 
viti. 19. 

hut us break their 1 winds asunder, and cost away 
their rnrds from us.- -Psalms, ii. 3. 

A bruised reed shall lie not break.- Isaiah, xlii. 3. 
Break their talk, in wires* Ouiekly ; my kinsman 
shall MjH*ak for himself. -Shahv*i*nr, Merry Wires 
q f Windsor, iii. 4. 

As one condemn'd to leap a precipice. 

Who sis-s In-fore his eyes the depth Mow, 

Stops sliorL, mul looks about for some kind shrub, 
To break his dreadful fall. liryden. 

She held Ul\ hnnd, the diwlill'd blow to break, 
Then from her rosy lips Is-gau to speak. Id, 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly brake 
The g.oomy vapour, he Jay stretch'd along. Id. 
Tne poor shade shiv’ring stands, ami must not 
break 

His iwiinOil silence, till tho mortal speak. Tiekell. 

These arc some of the capital fiillHcies of the au- 
thor. To break the thread of my discourse as little 
ns imssihlc, L have thrown into the margin ninny 
instance, though God knows (hr from the. whole of 
his inaccuracies, ineonsisteneies, and want of com- 
mon care. - Burke, Observations on a bite Publi- 
cation intituled The present State of the Nation, ii. 
67. 

For he [Windham! was too often the dune of hia 
own ingenuity ; which made him doubt and balance, 
and gave an oscitancy fatal to vigour in council, as 
well ns most prejudicial to the effects of eloquence, 
liy breaking tho force of his blows hs they fell.— 
Lord Brougham, Statesmen of the Time of Charge 
III., Mr. Windham. 


krrp it as f< Kid for their slaves. Broome, Notes on . « , . « , A 

the Odyssey. 2. Crush, sink, or destroy, m respect to 

Sre6d«n ,adj. Miule of bread. Obsolete. botiilyjir jnental strength. 

Aiiticiiristinns. and priests of the hreaden god.— 

T. Rogers, The English Creed , preface ; 1 
lie consulted with the oracle of his hreaden god, 
which, inwause it answered not, lie i*ast into the tire. 

— Bishop Hull, Honour of marrictl ( 'lergy, iii. S. 

Tho idolatry of the mnsN, and adoration of the 
hreaden god.— Metle, Apostasy if the latter Times, i. 

Ire&dflralt s. Fruit of trees of the genus 
Artocorpus, with the taste of bread. 

The king of Otahcita, though a despot, won a re- 
former. lie discovered that the eating of bread- 
fruit vm a barbarous custom, which would infal- 


libly prevent hia people from Mug a groat nation. 
- Disraeli the younger. The young 1 Utke, b. i. eh. iL 


Ire&dlflu. adj. Wanting bread. 

When they have flesh, yet they must stay in time 
era they can have a full incato; unlesso they would 
«t» tlioir meat hreadlexse, anu their bread dry.— 

Bishop Hall, Vontrowrsial Treatise*, v. 2. (< >rd M8.) 

Sreadth. s. Abstraction suggested by __ _ , , 

BroU: (MbMU. with « fa«4 5 ‘ 1-*. 

and depth, rather than with narrowness , 
tlie opposite of which is broadness ; for 


The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him. as that dishonest victory 
At (-lierronca, fatal to liberty. 

Kill’d with report that old man eloquent. 

Milton, Sonnet. 

3. Make bankrupt. 

With arts like these, rich Matho, when ho sjieaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Drydcn. 

A command or call to be lils>ral, all of a sudden 
impoverishes the rich, breaks the uicrrluuiL and 
shuts up every private man's exchequer.- South. 

4. ('ruck or o|H*n the integuments of some 
part of the body, so ns to fetch blood. 

She could lmvo run and waddled all nbout, even 
tho ilay befbre slio broke her hrow : and then my 
husband took up the child.— Shakespear, Romeo 
and Juliet, i. 3. 

Weak soul 1 and blindly to destruction led; 

* She break her heart I she'll sooner break your head. 

Dryden. 


wo can. talk of the breadth of a narrow 
channel). 

There Ii in Ticlmim, a church that hath window* 
only from abovrt it is in length nn hundred fret, in 
breadth twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a 
door in tho midst.— Bacon, Sutural am Rcperi- 
mental History. 


Go, break thy league with Baasha, king c 
— il Chronicles, xvi. 3. # , t , 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unless it be to come before their time. 

Shakespear, Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. L 
Pardon this Suit, and, by my soul I "wear, 

I never more will breakup oath with thee. 

Id., Merchant of Venice, ▼. 1 . 
Did not our worthies of the house, 

Baft*. they broke the petoo, tm kmni ^ 


BREA 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious Inws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cause, Dry din. 

In such a sentence us the following, 
break off is the ordinary construction. 

His corrCiipondeiiL*. seeing they had made him 
leave the place, thought it would Ik* no hard matter 
tu break llie match ; anil from that time to the he- 
gimiing of January, which was almost four months, 
my lord had a letter every day, sumo of whole sheets 
of pa|s*r, tilled with lies about me. - Diary if Lady 
CoU'/HT. 

0. Open something new;' propound some- 
thing by tin overture. 

When any new thing slmll be propounded, no 
counsellor should suddenly deliver any positive opi- 
nion, but only hear it, aud at the most, but to break 
it, ul tlrst, Hint it may be tho belter understood at 
the next meeting.— Bacon. 

Break the hack. Strain or dislocate the dors.'il 
vertehrm with too heavy burdens ; ruin. 

I'd rather crack my sinews, break my back, 

Thun you should such dishonour undergo, 

While 1 Nit lazy by. Shakespear, Tempest, iii. l.« 

O many 

Have broke their hacks with laying manors on ’em, 
For this great Journey. Id., Henry VIII. i. I. 
Break a bank. Exhaust, the resources of a 
bank: (generally those of a gaming-table). 

' Your Grace has lost, and you fio not seem parti- 
cularly dull. You will hn\c jour revenge. Those 
who lose at tlrst an* always the children of fortune. 

I always dread a man who loses at first. All 1 Is-g 
is, that you will not break my bank.' Disraeli the 
younger, The young Duke. 

Break brains. Puzzle the understanding. 

If any dahhlcr in pis -try dares venture upon the 
experiment, lie wiil only bn.tk his brains. Felton, 
Dissertation oil reading the, da snicks. 

Break company. Part; separate. 

Did liot l*uul and Hamulus dispute with that 
vehemence, that they were forced to break com- 
pany/ — Bishop A I ter bn ry. 

Break down. Cause to fail ; crush. 

This is the fnlirirk, which, when God breaketh 
down, none can build up again.— T. Burnet, Theory 
if the Earth. 

Break fast. Eat. for the first, time in the day. 

I remember to have read that S. Benedict was 
invited to break his fast in a vineyard.- Jen my 
Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, i. 461. (Uni MS.) 
Break ground, or land. Open trenches; 
plough. 

When the price of corn follcth, men generally 
give over surplus tillage, ami break m> more //miniii 
than will serve to supply their own turn - Came. 
’Surtry of Cornwall. 

The husbandman must tlrst break tho land, lie- 
fore it be made ramble <»r good seed. - Sir J. Darns, 
Disrours* on the State of Ireland. 

Break health. Impair the bodily constitution. 

Have not Home of his vices weaken'd his body, 
aud broke his health / have not ollicrs dissipated h;s 
estate, and nsltieed him to want ?— A rchbishop Td- 
lufson. 

Break the heart. Destroy with grief. 

Good 1U y lonl, enter here. - 

Will 't break my heart /— 
I’d rather break miun own. 

Shakespear, King Lear, iii. 4. 

Tho defeat of that day was much greater than it 
then ap|K*ared to be; and it even bi-vke the heart of 
his aruiy .— Lord Clarendon, 

Should not all relations l>ear a )Hirt? 

It- were enough to break a single heart. Dryden* 
Break a hold. Loosen the grasp, tenure, 
or influence of anything on anything. 

Into my luuid he forc'd the tempting gold, 

W'hilr I with modest struggling broke his hold. Gay. 

Break into. Force a way. 

The mob took his part, and being riotous, were 
dispersed in the streets by the military. For three 
days he defrnded himself in his bouse, while the 
authorities were consulting as to the legality of 
breaking into it by roiye. -T. Erskine May, Consti- 
tutional History <f England, i. 449. 

Break a jest. Utter a jest unexpectedly. 

This is the only modern way of ruunimr at tilt, 
with which great persons are so delighted to m* 
men encounter one another, and break jests, as they 
did lances heretofore. - Butler, Mmlerii Politician. 

[He] brake villainous jests 
At thy undoing. Otway, Venice presemd. 

He [Lord Oxford] now and then brake a jest, 
which savoured of the Inns of Court .— Lord Boling- 
broke, Letter to Wyndham. 

Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul j 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious talcN. 

When sent with God's commission to the heart 7 

Qncper The Time-piece, 

285 
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/freak a lance . Enter the 1 lists with a rival 
(For examples sec extracts under Break a jest anti 
Break Priseian's head.) 

Break one's mind. Disclose one’s thoughts. 

I, \i ho linn'll desir'd to know 
Of whf>n no she Wan, yet f»*n rftil how to break 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to speak. 

Dryden. 

Break (money). Reduce in amount by taking 
away a portion. 

lint I nm uneasy about these snme four guincaa: I 
think you should give them hnek again to youi 
master: mid jet 1 lmve broken them. 1 liavo only 
three left.-- liirhaiilsou, Pamela, let. 17. 

Break the mrk. Dislocate the joints of tin 
neck. 

1 hud ns lief thou didst break Ins neck, tut hi.* 
tinner.- Shakespear, As yon tike it, i. I. 

Send lli-l/.rliiil) to the curate, and tell him to work 
it ns hniir ns he lives; and if you've a tumble-down 
lit. send him to the \icnr, to give him a chance oi 
b mi king his nerk. - - ( '<d man the younger. The Pool 

n deathman, iii. I. 

Brink off. Put a sudden stop ; preclude b) 
some obstacle suddenly interposed; dis- 
solve; tear asunder. 

She ended lien*, or vehement despair 
Broke oft'\ lie jest. Milton . Paradise I/>st, x. lfMK 

I,i*l ns break of!', wiy they, by Atrengtli of hand, 
Their linrid.s ; mid cast from us, no more to wear. 
Their twisted cords. Id., Psalm it. t>. 

To check, the starts ami willies of the soul, 

And break off nil its commerce with the tongue. 

Addison. 

It Is great folly, ns well as injustice, to break off no 
noble a relation.— Collar, Of Friendship. 

Break of ( anything ). Reform. 

The French wen.* not quite broken of it, until some 
time after they became Christians— G’rcie, Cusmo- 
Input Sacra. 

Break open. Unclose by violence; force 
open. 

They ‘re breaking open the door. Give me tho key, 
1 eoiuiiimid you. Mrs. Inchbald, Wives as they 
Were and Mauls as they are, iv. 3. 

Break Prise inn's head. Err in grammar. 

Fair cousin, for thy glances, 

Instead of brtakhuj Prise ion's head 

I had ln*en bn a kith/ lamts. Prtud. 

Friscianus was n nuti\r of (Vsnren, and went to 
ronstiiiiliunplc, where lio taught with great success 
about tin*. niir Mi. His gi'iiniiiiatienl fame nuty be 
justlv inferred from the iimverbinl phrase of break- 
ing Priseian's head, applied to a violation of gram- 
mar. Pies. Cyclopedia, in voce. 

Break tio se/nanx. C rente no trouble. 

C Jive you rself ten 111 uisiiml nirs. 

That with me shall break no statures. Swift. 

This, he said one day, should break no squares', 
adding, * God forbid that 1 should lie the minus of 
hindering j oil from acting the part of an honest 
man and a dutiful broth* r.' ]ty virtue of this eos- 
Mitjpn. they returned peaceably together.— Smollett, 
Expedition of Humphry Clin hr. 

Break vp. Dissolve ; put a sudden end to ; 
open ; lay ojien ; separate or disband ; force 
open. 

Who cannot rest till lie good fellows find ; 
lie breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. 

(i. Herbert. 

After taking the strong city of Uelgrade.Solyiuaii, 
returning to (.'oiistnntiiinple.AroAv vp his army, and 
there Iny still the whole year following.— K miles. 

The lusty Kentishnu n, hopyng on more friends, 
brake up the gates of the King's Heneh and Mar- 
hlialseu. -Hall, Chronicle, Henry VI. fol. 7S, b. 

He would have watched, mid would not have 
sutfered his house to lie broken up.— Matthew, xxiv. 
43 . 

Shells being bulged amongst mtnenil matter, when 
this comes to la* broke up, it exhibits iniprossions of 
I lie shells.— Woodward. 

lie thrraitened that the tradesmen would bent out 
bis teetli, ir lie did not retin*, and break vp tho 
meeting .-- Ar but hoot, History if John Hull. 

Break u:uy. Force a passage*. 

Or could we break our tcay 
Hy force, and at our heels nil Hell should rise. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 131. 
Break upon the. wheel. Punish by stretching 
a criminal upon the wheel, and breaking 
bis bones. 

Let Nporus tremble,—' What? that thing of tiilk. 
Spurns, that Micro white curd of usscs’ milk ? 

Satire or sense, alas ! cun K|ioriis feel V 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel / 1 Pope. 

Break, v. n. 

1. Part in two ; burst. 

(live sorrow words, the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught neart, and bids it break. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

?8G 


2. Separate or spread ns waves (i.e. bank- 
ers), dr as wnter generally ; dash, as waves 
against rocks in a storm. 

At IhnI a ftilling billow stops his breath, i 

Uriahs il'er his head, nml whelms him. J frjplen, j 

The clouds are st ill above ; mid, while I hih'UK, 

A second deluge o'er our heads may break. Id. 

He could com nun* the confusion of a multitude to 
that tumult in tho lcarinii sea, dashing and&miAvag 
among its crowd of islands.- - Pope , Essay on Homer . 

All the horrors of war wen* ready to brink on the 
devoted city, which had endured a siege of llfiy-livo 
days. M dma n. History of LatinCliristianity, b, iv. 
cli. xi. 

Break . break, break, • 

On thy cold inny stones, () Sea ! 

And 1 would that my longue could litter 
The thoughts that arise in me. Tennyson. 

3. Issue out with vehemence ; force a way. 

Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hands ho 
s! rook. 

While from his breast the dreadful accents broke. 

Pope. 

We lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Reside » mossy sent ; 

And In mi (he turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our foot. Wordsworth. 

Used Jif/umtirelj/. Hurst forth (as the 
morning or day breaks). 

The day brinks not : it is my heart, 

] Seen use t hnl I and you must part. Donne . 1 

When a man thinks of anything in the darkness , 
of the night, whatever deep impressions it may j 
make in his mind, they are apt to vanish as the day | 
breaks about him. Atldison, Spectator, no. 4d5. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that 1 shall 
never wake, 


This custom makes bigots and sooptlcks; and 
those that break from it are in danger of heresy,— 
Locke. 

Break in. Enter unexpectedly, without pro- 
per preparation. 

Calamities may lie nearest at liand, and readiest to 
break in suddenly upon us, which we, in regard of 
times or circumstances, may imagine to be farthest 
ofS.—JIuokar, Ecclesiastical Polity, v. § 41. 

This, this ia he ; sottly awhile, 

Let us not break in upon him. 

Milton, Samson Agonistes, 110 

The doctor ia a pedant, Uml, with a deep voice 
and a magisterial air, breaks in upon conversation ’ 
ami drives down all before him.— Addison, Travels 
in Italy. 

At length I have acted my severest part ; 

1 feel the woman breaking in upon me. 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. 

/cf i# (Jdfo 

And yet, methinka, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing bouI. Jbid. 

Break into. 

a. Burst into ; exclaim. 

Every man. 

After the hideous atorm that follow’d, was 
A thing inspir'd ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy. 

Shakespear, Henry VIII. i. 

b. Enter by force. 

They cniiio up into Judah, and brake into it.— 3 
Chronicles, xxi. 17. 

Almighty pow’r, hy whoso most wise command, 
Helpless, forlorn, uncertain hen* i stand; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyself away, 

Ur break into iuy soul with perfect day 1 

Arbuthrwt. 


If you do not cull mo loud when tho day begins to I 
break. ’Tennyson, The May Queen . : 

\. llrenk (as a swelling) ; open, and discharge ] 
matter. 


Break loose. Escape into freedom; s hak e 
off restraint. 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from 
hell, 


Some hidden abscess in the mesentery, breaking 
some few days after, was discovered to bo an apo- 
bteme.- -Harrey. 

5. llecoine bankrupt. 

I did mean, indet d, to pay you with this: which, 
if, like mi ill Iclillire, it como unluckily homo, 1 
brtiik, mid you, my gentle creditors. Um'.-Sha/.e- 
S/sar, Hi nry IV. Part II. epilogue. 

lie that puts all upon advent tires, doth onentimes 
bn ah, nml emue to pot ert y. Bacon, Essays. 

Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall, 

For very want lie could not build a wall. Point. 

G. Decline in health and strength. 

Yet thus, iiicthinks, I licsir tlicm speak ; 

See how the dean ls-gins to break : 

l'oor gentlnnan 1 he droops apace. Swift . 

7. Fall out its with a friend. 

To break upon tho score nf danger or oxpenre, is 
lobe mean and narrow -spirited.— Collier, On Frund- 
ship. 

Sighing, lie says, we must certainly' break. 

And my cruel uukiudiicss compels him to speak. 

Prior. 


And boldly venture to whatever place, 

Fart best from pain? Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. H89. 

Jf wo deal falsely in covenant with God, and break 
louse fr« nil all our engagements to him, wo rclenxu 
( bid from all the promises lie lias made to us.— 
Archbishop Tdlotsun, 

Break off. ’ Desist suddenly. 

Do not peremptorily hnak off, in any business, in 
a lit of anger; but liowsia vcr you shew bitterness, 
do not act niiythiug t led is not revocable. Bacon. 

i’ius tinnitus, at the very time when Hint memor- 
able victory was won by the Christians ul Lcpanlo, 
being then lieai'ing of causes in consislory, broke off 
suddenly, and said to Ibose about bun, It is now 
more time we should give t luniks to (Jod.— Id. 

Wlii'ii you la-gin In consider wliether you ui»y 
safely lake one draught more, let Hint Ik* accounted 
a sign late enough to break off. -Jeremy Taylor, 
Bale and Exercises of Holy Living. 

Wilh from. 

1 must from this enchanting queen break off. 

Shakesptar, Antony and Cleopatra, i. 3. 

’freak out. 


With with. 


a. Discover itself in sudden effects. 


There is a slave whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, the \olsees, with two several powers, 

Are entered in tin* Roimin territories.— 

( in sis; this ruimmrer w hipt . it can not Ik*, 

The Volsces dan; break with us. 

Shakesjwar, Coriolnnus, iv. 0. 

Re not afraid to break 
Wilh murderers and traitors, for the saving 
A lift* so near and necessary to you, 

As is your country's. U . Jonson, Catiline. 

Can there Is* anything or friendship in snares, 
hooks, ami trepans? Whosoever breaks with his 
friend upon Mil'll terms, li.us enough to warnuiL him 
in so doing, both before (iod and man.— South. 

Invent some apt pretence. 

To break with Hertran. Dryden, SjHtuish Friar. 

Brcuk down. Fail ; go to ruin. 

Ills IGardiiier’h] remaining strength broke dawn 
immediately lifter, ami ho died at Whitehall Falnet* 
on the 13th or November. -Fronde, Msloi'y iff Eng- 
land, ch. xxxiii. 

Break forth. Burst out ; exclaim. 

Or who shut up the sea within doora, when it 
brake forth, as if it liad issued out of the womb ? - 
Job, xxxviii. 8. 

The lieart of Adorn, erst so sad, 

Greatly rejoic’d; and thus his joy broke forth. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 869. 

With into. 

Break forth into joy; sing together, yo waste 
places of Jerusalem .— Isaiah, hi. 9. 

Break from. Go away with some vehe- 
mence. 

How didst thou scorn life's meaner charms, 

Thou who could'st break from lAurn’H anus? 

Lord Eoseammon. 

Thus mdiHiit from the circling croud ho broker, i 
Ami thus with manly modesty ho *)>oko. Dryden. \ 


Let not one spark of filthy lustful tiro 
Brink out, that may her suered peace molest. 

Spi ns* r. 

They smotlier and keep down the flaim* of tlie 
mischief, so as it may not break out in their time of 
government ; what comes afterwards, they care not. 
— Id., i’ll w of the State of Ireland. 

Ah lliv breaks out of Hint by ]h*ituhnIoii,so wisdom 
and truth issueth out by tho ogitatiuu of argument. 
- Howell . 

Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 

Still with a greater blaxo she shone, 

And her bright soul broke out on f v'ry side. Dryden. 

There can be no greater labour, tluui to be ulwuys 
dissembling; tliern being so mn.iy ways by whieb 
a smothered truth is apt to blaze and break out.— 
South. 

A violent fever broke out in tho place, which swept 
away great mul t i t udes^— .4 dd ison. Spectator. 

How docs the lustro Of our Ihtiier s actions, 
Through the ilurk clouds of ills that cover him. 
Break out, and burn with nioru triumpliant blasel 
Id., Cato. 

b. Have eruptions from the body (as pus- 
tules or sores). 

After the soms seemed to he in a fair way of hw- 
ing. nml iny legs in a good lueosuro cleared *»« t«® 
snilis and scurf that covered them, l know not upon 
wlut occasion, they broke out again with more aw- 
larger ulcers than before.— Bay, Curresiiondcnce, p. 
410. 

c. Become dissolute. 

He broke not out Into his great cxcciwes, while he 
was restrained by tho counsels and authority w 
Rei leca ,—Dryile*. 

Break over. Overflow. * ... 

When tho channel of a river ia ftverchawcd wju* 
water more than it can deliver, It necessanly Oreaxs 
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over the banks, tn make itself room.— Sir M. Hale, 
Origination >f Mankind. 

B ffik through Force* n pnssngo. 

The Him* mighty men broke though the host of 
the Philistine*. tSamnet, xxiii. lt». 

lie rcsn.vcd Unit Balfour should line hi* utmost 
endeavour to break through with hi* whole l sidy of 
horse.— Ann/ Clarendon, 

Sometime* lit* anger break* through nil disguises, 
And spare* not gods nor men. Sir J, Denham, 

Till through tlnme clouds the hum of knowledge 
brake. 

And Europe from her lethargy did wnke. Id, 

Then* are some who, struck witli tin* usefulness of 
these charities, Arr/iA- through all the dillleullie* and 
obstructions that imw lie in tile \vny towards ad- 
vancing them.- -Bishop Afterhury. 

I must irtiy her t he Inst duly or friendship, when- 
ever she fs.tlinugh I break through the whole pl:m 
of life w)ii?h 1 have funned in my mind.— Swift, 
fatter*. 

Break v/>. Const 1 ; intmnit ; dissolve itself ; 
liegin holidays ; ho dismissed from business. 

It is credibly afllnnod, that, upon that very day, 
when the river lirst risMli, great plagues in Cairo use 
Niuldenl v to break up. Huron , A atural ami lirpcri- 
mental llistory. 

These, and the like conceits, when men have 
elenrinl their understanding hy the light of expe- 
rience, will scatter and break up, like mist .—Ibid. 

The sfsssl.v depredation of air upon watery nioig- 
tun*, and version of the same into air, nmiearetli in 
nothing more visible Ilian Lite sudden disclinrge or 
vanishing of a little eloud of breath, or vapour, from 
glass of any polislu d body; for the mistiness seat- 
terctli. and breaketh up suddenly,- 1 bat. 

But. ere lie came near it, the pillar and cross of 
light broke up ami cast itself abroad, as it wen*, into 
a ItrmamriiL of many stars. Jd„ .Y» w Atlantia. 

What we obtain hy conversation is orient imes lost 
again, as soon ils the company break s tip, or, at 
least, w hell the day vanishes.- Watts. 

Break upon. Discover itself suddenly. 

Scr lieav'u its sparkling portals wide di.-play, 

And bn ak upon tins* in a tlood of day ! 

7 Missiah, 

Break with. Come* to ail explanation. 

But p' l-ceiviug this great alteration :u his friend, 
lie thought lit to break with him lliereol. Sir P. 
Siding, A rradia, i. 

Stay with me a while; 

1 Am to break with this* of si tin.* allaiiw. 

Shakmjuar, Two (it nth men >f l T t mna, iii. 1. 

Break with them, gentle hue, 

About the drawing ns many of their hiishauds 
Into the plot , as can. li. J on sou, Vat dine. 

Break. *. 

1. State of being broken : opening. . 

They must lie drawn from far, and without breaks, j 
tu avo'nl t lie nmltiplieily of Iiiu*s. Jirgdi a. I 

The night of it would he ipiite lost, did it ln>t I 
sometimes discover itself tliromrh the break* and j 
oiH'uiugs of the woods that gruw about it.— Addison, I 

2. Pause ; interruption. 

The iieriod is indeed very noble, but extended to 
an unusual length, and full of transpositions and 
break*. Hlaekwatl, Sacred Vlassiek* i hf ended and 
illustrated, ii. Sl». 

3. In Printing. Hiatus, noting that the 
sense is suspended. 

All modern trash is 

Set forth with numerous break* and dashes. Swift, 

B r eak oj'flatf. Dawn; light which precedes 
the Hppearunee of the sun uhove the horizon. 

From the hreak of dag until noon, the muring of 
the cannon never ceased. -A' nolle*. History of (he 
Turks. 

For now, and since first break of dag, the fiend, 
Mem serpent in ujipeiirancc, fortli was come. 

Milton, Paradise List, x. tl'J. 

Break-down. s. (Frequently prouonneed 
break down, i.e. us u compound rather tlimi 
us two words. Break-up , however, is jkt- 
luips, as generally sounded as two words; 

i.e. as break up, or breuk-itp. This is not 
whut we expect, if we merely look to the 
difference of meaning between up and down; 
wherein there is u contrast which, at the 
first view, leuds us to expect that, the ac- 
cent would be on each of these two sylla- 
bles resjHH'tively, rather than on tilt* syl- 
lable which precedes them f a break up 
being one thing, a brmh down another. 
Such, however, is not tne ease ; inasmuch 
us in the compound the contrast disup|>curs, 
and break-up and break-down mean nearly 
the same. The former seems to lie a me- 
taphor from something that gives way 
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under pressure ; the latter, probably, con- 
veys the notion of softening, like ice or 
snow during a thaw). Failure"; dissolution ; 
collapse. 

1 Well/ Raid I, 'hem in another break-down.'— 
Theodors lloak, Gilbert Gurney, vnl. i. ch. i. 

Break-up. *. Sec Break down. 

The break-up of the cold weather soon followed, 
mid the harbours became five.— fating, Tran Is m 
Norway. 

That a break-up of the count it ul ion should follow 
wa* only what was to Ik* expected from Mich ex- 
cchmon. Mrs. Marsh, Emilia Windham. 

Ore&kore. *. 

1. Art of breaking ; accident by which any- 
thing is broken; loss by breaking. 

Stoppage* occur, and breaking* to be repaired at 
Etoge*. Carlyle, French Revolution, pi. ii. b. iv. 
rli. v. j 

2. Charge* for damage done hy breaking any- , 
thing intrusted for carriage. 

And mind and l>c careful: for you wi'.l have to 
pay the breakage if you let it fall.— Themlora Hook, 
Gilbert Gurney. 

Breiker. h. 

1. One who breaks anything; one who in- 
fringes a law. 

Tin* breaker is como up la-fore them : they have 
broken up. niul have passed through the gate.— 
Mirah, ii. 13. 

If the churches wen* not employed tube jilaees to 
hear Hod's law, there would 1*5 need of thrill to 
!*• prison* for tlu* bnakrrs of the law* of men. - 
South. 

2. Wave which breaks itself on rocks or 

sandbank.-. i 

A hold I hit rli seaimni ventured to siiriiigoul.nml, 
witli great dille nit. \. swam ami scrambled through 
brt aht rs, ns*, and mud. to linn ground.- -Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. wii. 

Mo ii i d of tins: lint here the stoutest bont 
Can through sm b bn-abr* or surli billows lloat. 

t 'riibbe, The Borough. 

Bredkfast. r. a. Ta(te breakfast. 

A* so'. ii a* l’hu*hu>* rays in-pect us, 

Fii**t, sir. I read, ami then L breakfast. Prior. 

lie repair'd to I’f-ussiii'.s lodgings: but Poussin 
was not nl liuiue : lie was supping at the Bine Posts, 
a tavern much fii-uuenlcd by .lacoliitcs, the very 
tavern, indeed, at which Clinruork and his gang had 
bn ohfasfeil on the day fixed for tlm murderous 
ambuscade of Turn ham Given— Macaulay, History 
of England, eh. xxv. 

Bredkfast. s. 

1. First meal in the day; thing taken as the 
first, meal. 

The duke was nt breakfast, the Inst of his repasts 
in this world. Sir 11. li'ottnn. 

Hope is a good breakfant, but it is a bod supper. 
—Bacon. 

A good piece of bread would be often tho best 
breakfast for my young master— Locke. 

2. First meal after a long fast. 

Hail I been seized by a hungry lion, 

1 would have been a bn at fust to tin; beast. 

Simla sjmtr, Two U ruth uit n of Verona, v. 4. 

T lav me down to g'isp uiy lati-st breath ; 

The wolu*» will get a breakfast by iny death. 

Yet sriireo enough their hunger tu supply. Hrydeit. 

Breakfasting 1 , verbal alts. Breakfast party ; 
act of taking breakfast. 

No breakfasting* with them, which consume a 
great deal ut time, fard ChtsUrJhld. 

Breaking, verbal abs. 

1. Shattering. 

He shall break it or the breaking of the putter’s 
vessel, that is broken in pieces; he shall not span 1 . 
- Isaiah, xxi. 14. 

2. Solution; explanation. 

(video n beard tho telling of the dream, and the in- 
terpretation (.iu tho margin, breaking} thcrcof.- 
Judge*, vii. IS. 

o. Forcing of a passage ; (with/wrM). 

(iod hath broken ill upon mino enemies by mine 
hand, like tho breaking forth of vratcrs.-l Chro- 
nicles, xiv. 11. 

With tu. , .. . J 

They came upon mo as ft wide breaking tn or i 
waters.— Job, xix. 14. ! 

Obstructing the avenues against all future break- 
ings in of tho great polluters.— Hammoud, Sermons, 
p. 608. j 

Separation ; (with off). j 

Breaking off with her whom I was engaged to 
marry, rejected by the object of my affectlous, and 
embroiled with this turbulent woman who governs 
the wholo family.— CMman and Garrtck, The Clan- 
destine Marriage, til. S. 


With up. 

I was the happiest of beings in my breakings kji 
from schfX rnoirs gf Richard Cnmbi Hand, i. W, 

But it left Ccniitmy prostrate and ruined, not less 
by Hie loss of its material prosperity, than by tin- 
total breaking up of all those so.*tal and political 
rotation* which had hitherto held the great hiithcte. 
r ignieous body together.- h( mbit, State Papers, rfv.. 
Historical lutiiut action, p. xiii. 

The breaking up of his const it lit ion was a natnmi 
consequence of the Ruficring be had lately gone 
through, t'raik, History of English Literature, i. 

•t- Bankruptcy. 

Thou art a" merchant what tellest thou me— of 
falsehotHl in tnides, breaking of customers.— ltishop 
Halt, Si nstinahlti Sermon, p. 30. 

Breakneck, s. Fall in which the* neck is 
hroken ; steep place eniiuugeriug the neck ; 

( Jiijurutivily ) destruction. 

I must 

Fopiake the court; to do 't or no, is certain 

To me a breakneck. Shakispmr, 11’inttr‘s Tale, i. i. 

Breakneck, ndj. Precipitous ; likely to cause * 
a hroken neck. 

This way the chamois leapt ; her nimble fi*et 
Have ballhsl me. .My gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break-inch travail. Byron, Manfred, i. 2. 

Bui above all, from the t'liureli yf St. J.ouis to the 
Church of Not re*l tame; onex.ist suspended billow 
ot life,— with spmy seal tered eicii to the eliininey- 
t"ps ! F'»r on elumuey-tops too, as over tlieronis, 
and up thitherwards on every lamp-iron, signpost, 
break nick coign of vantage, sits pal riot ic Courage; 
and every window huiMs with patriotic. Beaut v : 
for tin* deputies are irat licriinr at SI. |,itius Church ; 
to march in procession tn Nc.tiv-Dame, and hear 
serniou .— Carlyle, French Rtvolufiun, pi. i. b. iv. 
eh. iii. 

Bre&kpromise. s. One who hits a habit, or 
makes a practice, of breaking his preani-e. 

I will think you the most pal !» I u ni hnakpromist , 
and the most hollow lover. Snaktspeur, As yi u 
like it, iv. 1. 

Bredkvow. x. One who has a habit, or 
makes a practice, of breaking his vows. 

That (tally bnakvow, lie that vv in* of ail, 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men. main*. 

Shaki *inar, Ring John, u. *.', 

Breakwater, s. Mole, or other device for 
breaking the forte of the waves. 

From the extremity of this In-adlaud. on whii ii s 
n strong fort, llie 1* ng arm (>f the vvisU rn pi< r • r 
bn ok water takes ils origin. The distant «• i.f 
point from the opposite laud of the b:.,v is aln i.t 
1,20*1 yards, this being therelbie Hie i lleetive Muim 
of the natund laiy. The curve is near.y miiiu .i- 
culor, but the bottom is reeky, and .'it jnesiut 
shallow, -.insted, The Chun ml Islands, pt, i. ch. ,i. 

Breikwind. s. Imperfect or oue-sidtd (cut 
which gipsies and certain savages raise on 
the w indward side of their fires or slccying- 
placos. 

The women, on these occasions, carry the Mv 
f.tiek% and skins with vvliieh they frame their n.i- 
Mi-nble break winds.— Tasmanian Journal, On the 
Ma mu rs and Customs of the Aborigims. 

Bream, s. [ L Lat. bramu.] Ahramis Brama, 
a fish of the* Carp family. 

A bnwul bream, t«> jilease some curious taste. 

While yet alive in lmiliug visiter cast. IFiufhr. 

Tin* liver is gciicrully of large proportional sixes 
... in the esirp, the bn am, smd the stieklelmi'k, the 
right lota* is longest. . . . The bream is tho only lisli 
in which I have found l ho cystic duct terminating 
directly iu the stoiusicli.- Owe n. Anatomy of Vic/c- 
bnites. 

Breaat. s. [A.S. breast.] 

1. Middle part of the human body, between 
the neck and the belly. 

No, tray tress, angry Lovo replica, 

She's hid somewhere almut thy breast, 

A place nor (hid nor mail denies. 

For Venus’ dovo the projM'r nest. Prior. 

My Eustace might have sat for Hercules; 

Su muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

Tennyson, Garth tier's Daughter. 

2. Organ in women which secretes the milk. 

They pluck tho fothcrluss from the breast— Job, 
xxiv. u. 

3. Bower of singing ; voice. Obsolete. 

Thence for my voice, 1 must, no choice, 

Awny of force, like posting horn* ; 

For suudric men laid plaeardes ilu.ii 
Such child to take. 

The biitler brvst, the lesser rest, 

To serve the queer, now then* now heere, 

For time so spent, I may repent, 

And sorowe make. Tusssr, Ths A uthor's lifh, 

*>W7 
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r Trulyo two degrees of men , which have the highest 

oIIIivh under the kins in all IIiIh realine, Hlmll gn*tly 
lacke the into of singing**, preachers and lawyers, be 
mum* they shall not withoute this, he able to rule 
tlicyr brcsles for everye purpose. — Atrium, Toxo 
phiins. 

Ail excellent song, and a sweet songster | a fine 
breast of his own.— B. Jonson. 

4. Disposition implied by the word ns the 
11 time for the scat of courage, conscience, 
or nnssinn. 

I not by wants, or ft-ars, or age npprest, 

8 tom the wild torrent with a dauntless breast. 

Drydcn. 

Needless was written law, whero none opprest, 
The law of man was written in his breast'. 

Id., Translation from Ovid. 

Margarita first possess'd, 

If 1 remember well* my breast. 

Cawley, The Chronicle. 

Knell In his breast tho secret sorrow kept, 

Ami thought it safe to laugh, though Caesar wept. 

Souse. 

* Breast* r. a. .Meet or oppose in front 
boldly or openly 

The threaden sails 

Draw the huge hot toms through tho furrow'd sea, 
Hr muting the lofty surge. 

Shakrspmr, Henry V. ill. chorus. 

Cheerftil fit morn, he WHkos ftrotn short rejiose, 

Ii roasts the keen air, and carols as lie g<s*s. ► 

Goldsmith , Traveller. 


Breast-deep. wlj. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Up to the breast. 

Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him : 
There let him stand, and rave, and cry for food. 

Shakespmr, Titus Andronirus , , v. 3. 

Breast-high. adj. [two words rather thun a 
compound.] Up to the breast. 

The river itself vave way unto her, so that she was 
straight brmsthigh.—Sir P. Sidney. 

Lay madam Pnrtlet basking in the sun. 

Breast high in sand. Drydcn , Fables. 


Breast-plough. s. Plough held at the level 
of the breast, and used for paring turf. 

Th" breast plough which a man shoves before him. 

Mortimer. 

Breistbone. *. Done to whieh the front 
ends of the ribs are attached ; sternum. 

The belly shall Is- eminent by shadowing the flank, 
and uirler the breastbone.— Pmchnm, Compleat 
Gentleman. 

It is pmlrihlc that such respiratory actions could 
not 1»e fe>rformed by the animal when swimming 
and diving : and it is certain that such actions of tho 
limb-muscles could not cAect any motion of the 
hrmstdionc in the gn at proportion of thrChclonian 
order, in which the plastron is fixed— Owen, Ana- 
torn# of Vertebrates. 

Bre&atclout. s. Bib for children. Obso- 


lete. 

•festes I’enfaiiiit line tiavere [bre*teclouf\. 

Walter do Jtiblesworth ; Vocabularies in Li- 
brary ofXntional Antiquities. (Wright.) 
Tele luy fist urn* bavere \brest-elut], Id., ibid. 

Breasted, adj. Having a singing voice. See 
Breast. Obsolete. 

Singing men well breasted.— Fiddes, Life if Car- 
dinal Wolsey, app. p. 128. 


BreJhstffest* s. See extract. 

Breastfast [is | a sort of hawser . . . employed to 
confine a ship sideways to a wharf or key, or to some 
other ship— lives, Cychpadia, in voce. 

Bre&athook. s. See extract. 

Breasthooks in shipbuilding are thick pieces of 
timber incurvated into the form of knoos, and used 
to strengthen tho forqiart of the ship.— ifeev, Cyclo- 
jHtdin, in voce. 

Breaatkuot. s. Knot or hunch of ribands 
worn l»y women on the breast. | 

Our ladies have still faces, and our men hearts. ! 
Why may we not hope for the same achievements 1 
from tin* influence of this breastknotf— Addison . 1 
Freeholder. 


Bre&fttpain. s. See extract. 

Breast pain is a distemper In horses ... tho signs 
of which ere stiff, staggering, and weak -going with 
tho foreleg*, besides that lie can hardly, if at all, 
how his head to the ground.— Rees, Cyclopedia, In 
voce. 


Bre&ntpln. s. Pin to fasten the ends of a j 
neckcloth, kerchief, tucker, or any similar 
covering over the breast. 

I suppose that you think ’cause my trousers are tarry, 

, And Whiiho that I ties my long hair in a tail, 

• While landsmen are figged out as flne as Lord Harry, 
With breast-pin s mid cravats ns white as old sail. 

Mar ryot, Snarleyyuw, vol. 1. cli. xx. 
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Bro&ttplato. s. Plate forming an armour 
for the breast. 

Wliat stronger breastplate tliau a heart untainted? 
Thrice is lie arm'd that bath his quarrel just. 

Shid.es/ nor, Henry VI. Part II. iii. 2. 

‘(Jainst shield, helm, breastplate, and, instead of 
those. 

Five sharp smootli stones from tho next brook he 
chose. Cawley. 

This venerable champion will come into the Held, 
armed only with a pocket-pistol, la-fare his old rusty 
breastplate could Is? scoured, and his cracked head- 
piece mewled.— ■ Sw\ft. 

Many an inlaid breastplate, many a Mameluke 
scimitar and Damascus blade*,— many a gemmed 
pistol and i »ear! -embroidered sfuldle, might then* be 
wen, though viewed in a sidxlilisl and quiet light ■— 
Disraeli (he younger , The young Duke. 

Sre&stwork. s. 

1. In Fortification. Works thrown up as 
high us the breast of tho defenders ; pa- 
rapet. 

Sir John Aslley east up breashcorks , and mode a 
redoubt for the defenco of his men. — Lord Claren- 
don. 

2. In Nn vitiation. See extract. 

Breastwork, a wa term, [is) a sot of framing com- 
posed of stauiiehions ami rails, with moulding and 
sometimes sculpture. It terminates the quarter- 
deck and poop at tho fan-most end and after end of 
the fan -ensile. -Hits, Cyrloptnlia, ill vnci*. 

lie had volunteered to take Hie eomtiiand of a 
floating liaftery: whieh was a raft, consisting merely 
of a immlicr of Wains nailed together, with a floor- 
ing 1 o sumiort the guns : it was squnre, witli a breast- 
work full of port -holes, and without mnsts, carrying 
twenty-four guns, one hundred and twenty men.— 
South* y, Lfe of Xelson, 

Breath, s. (the th is here sounded us the 
th in thin, sitifl is not followed hy e in spell- 
ing.) [A.S. /imziY] 

1. Air drawn into, uud ejected out of, the 
bodv hy living unimals; breath of life; life 
itself. 

Whither arfl they vanish'd ? 

Into the air: and what seem'd corporal 
Melted, os breath into the wind. 

Shah spear, Macbeth, i. 3. 

No man has more contempt than 1 of breath ; 

Hut whence hast thou the pow'r to give me death? 

Drydcn. 

2. State or power of breathing freely: (op- 
posed to the condition in which a man is 
breathless and spent). 

At other times, he easts to sue the rhnen 
Of swift wild Is-astN, or mu on foot a nice, 

T’ enlarge his breath, large breath in anus most 
needful. 

Or else, by wrestling, to wax strong and heedflil. 

Sftensrr, Faerie Queen. 

With in. 

Wliat Is your difference? sp»*nk.— I am scarce in 
breath, my \im\.—Shakespenr, King Lctir, ii. 2. 

Out of breath. Breathless. 

Our swords so wholly did tin* fates employ, 

That they, at length, grew weary to destroy ; 

Kcftis'il the work we brought, and, out of breath. 
Made sorrow and despair attend for death. 

Drydcn , Aurc.ngzehe, 

In the following extract the word means 
lift as well as simple breath ; a pun or 
conceit being intended. 

Rest, that givi*s all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath, 

Milton, Epitaph on the. University Carrier, 

3. Drenthingtimc ; respite; pause; relaxa- 
tion. 

Hive me some breath, some little jiause, dear lord, 
Before I positively speak. 

Shakes pear, Richard III. iv. 2. 

Take breath. Take rest for the puriiose of 
restoring the power of respiration impaired 
hy previous exertion. 

Spaniard, take breath ; some respite I'll afford ; 

My cause is nmn* advantage than your sword. 

Dryden. 

4. Breeze ; moving air. 

Vent all thy passion, and 111 stand its shock. 

Calm and unruffled ns a summer sea, 

Wlii'ii not a breath of wind flios o'er its surface. 

Addison, Cato. 

5. Exhalation; fragrunce. 

And because the f treat h of flowers is far sweeter 
in the nir, where it mines and gisrs like the warbling 
of music, tlnu in the hand; therefore nothing is 
more tit far that delight than to know what lie the 
flowers mid plants that do ls*st perfume the air — 
Ibuiin, iXsays, no. 40. (Urd MS.) 
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6. Time of drawing a single breath ; single 
art ; instant : (often with tht same), 

r You uicimoo mo Mini court me in a breath, 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as deal 1 1 . Dryden, 

llo assured licr almost in the same breath, that 
she was never to Isi separated from them, and that 
’ she was to have any establishment in any country 
she liked.— Disraeli the younger, Ctmint/sby, h. v. 
eh. vi. 

Breathe, v. n. (the th is here sounded ns 
the th in Mine, und is followed by e in 
Kindling. With breathe and hreuth com- 
pare clothe and cloth . See also Brazier.) 

1. Draw in und throw out the air to und 
from the lungs ; inspire and expire. 

It sIiaII be said so again, while Hlepuano breathti 
at nostrils.- Shakes/ war, Tempest, ii. 2. 

2. Draw the breath of life ; live. 

Iict him breathe lietwism the heavens and earth, 

A private man in Alliens. 

Shaksspear, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. io. 

3. Take breath ; rest. 

He presently follow’d tho victory so hot upon tlx* 
Scots, that he suffered them not to breathe, or gather 
themselves togotlier again.- Spenser, View if the 
State if Ireland . 

Three times tltcy breath'd, and three times did 
they drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood. 

Shakespvar, Henry I V. Part I. i, &. 

When France bad breath'd, after intestine broils, 
And peace and conquest crown'd her foreign toils. 

Lord Roscommon. 

4. Pass, nr find a way, as air. 

Slm.lt 1 not then lie st illed in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in. 
And there bo strangled ere my Borneo comes? 

Shakespear, Romeo and Juliet, iv. 3. 

Breathe, v. a. (see preceding entry.) 

1. Inspire, nr inhale, into one s own body, and 
eject, or expire, out of it. 

They wish to live, 

Their pains and poverty desire to liear. 

To view the light of heiiv’n, and breathe the vital air. 

Drydcn. 

They here ls'gnn to breathe a most delicious kind 
of R’ther, and saw ull the Helds alioiiL them covered 
with a kind of purple ligbL. Taller, no. 81. 

2. Inject hy breathing : (with into). 

lie brmtluit into us the breath of life, a vital ac- 
tive spirit; whose motions, he expects, should nun 
tho dignity of its original .—Dr. II. More, Decay if 
Christian Pit ty. 

3. Kxpire ; eject hy breathing ; cxhule ; send 
out as breath. 

His altar breathes 

Ambrosial m ours, and ambrosial flow’rs. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 24k 

With out. 

She is railed, by ancient authors, tho tenth muse; 
and, hy Plutarch, is compared to Caras, tho son of 
Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but llniuo.— Spec- 
tator, no. 223. 

4. Move or actuate hy breath. 

Tim artful youtli proceed to form the quire ; 

They breathe tho flute, or strike the vocal wire. 

Prior. 


5. Utter privately ; give nir or vent to. 

1 lrnve toward heaven breath'd a secret vow, 

To live in prayer und contemplation. 

Shakesfwar, Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 

Oh 1 breathe not his name, let it rest in the sliade, 
Whero cold and unhonour’d his relies are laid. 

Moore, Irish Melodies. 

Breathe a vein, [the import of the word 
breathe , in this expression, is, apparently, 
explained hy that of the words vent and 
spiracle ; each of which is sihiilurly con- 
nected with some word with a meaning 


akin to that of breath (vent witli vvntus = 
wind, and spiracle with spiro = breathe), 
and each of which conveys the notion of 
relief being given by mukiug an opening.] 
Let blood. 

The ready cure to cool tho raging pain, 

Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 

Dryden, Virgil's Georgia 

Breathe one's last (i.e. breath). Kxpire. 

He, safe return’d, the raw of glory post, 

Now to Ills friends’ embrace, had breath d hit 

Bre&tbed* part. tulj. (pronounced breethd, 
not Intthd ; i.e. as from the Verb rather 
than from the substantive.) Exercised; 
kept in breath. 

*1 hy greyhounds are no swift as breathed stass. 

3 Shakespear, Taming if the Shrew, ii. b ,liut 
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Bredthtr. «. 

L Applied to persona. 

a. One who breathes the breath of life; liver. 

She Nhowfl a body rather than a lifts 
A statue than a breather. 

Shake spear, Antony and Cleopatra, ill. 3. 

I will Aide no breather in the world but myself.— 
Id., As you like it, 11L 2. 

b. One who whispers anything us a secret. 

My authority bears a credent bulk, 

That no particular scandal once can touch, 

But It confounds the breather. 

Shakespear, Measure far Measure, iv. 4. 

c. Inspirer; one who animates. 

The breather of all life does now expire : 

Ills milder Father summons him away. Morris. 

2. Applied to things. Walk, exercise, or any- 
thing that stimulates the lungs, or organs 
by which we breathe. Cofloauial. 

Bo hero wo aro at last- that hill 's a breather — 
Cohnan the younger. The Poor (Jentleman, iv. 11. 

IreithlU. adj. Full of breath in the ordi- 
nary sense ; full of breath as an exhalation. 
Rare. 

And eke the breathft tl bellowcs blew amalno, 

Like to the northern winde, that none could heart*. 

• Spenser, Faerie Queen, v. ,‘W. 

Fresh costmarle, and breathful camomile. 

hi., Muioyutmux, v. 195. 

Bre&thinff. verbal abs . [from breathe.] 

1. Aspiration; secret prayer; utterance. 

His meals are hunger ; his breathings, sighs; his 
linen, hair-cloth.— Bishop Halt, It oris. ii. 829. 

While to high heaven his pious breathings turn’d. 
Weeping ho hop’d, and wicrillcing mourn'd. Prior. 

llut wliero Is he, the Pilgrim of my song. 

The being who upheld it through the past ? 

Mothiuks ho eometh ]&h> and lorries long, 
lie is no inoro— these breathings aro his last. 

Byron, Cliiidc Harold , iv. 164. 

2. Breathingplace ; vent; spiracle. 

The warmth distends tlie chinks, nnd makes 
New breathings, whence new nourishment she lakes. 

_ . Dryden. 

3. Effluvium. 

One cordial honest laugh of a Tom Jones absolutely 
clears the atmosphere that whs reeking with the 
black putrefying breathings of a hypocrite Hlifll.— 
Lamb, Essays of Elia, On the Gen ius and Character 
of Hogarth. 

4. Exercise of the lungs. 

I’ll he there in my waistco.nl nml pumps snd take 
a morning's breathing witli you— Cut man the eltler , 
The Jealous IV {ft, iv. 1. 

5. hi ( irammiir . See extract. 

The sound of the letter h is that of a simple 
breathing: and as such it is treated when by that 
word we translate the Latin terms spiritus snd aspi- 
raiio; though, at tin? same time, we may talk of lene 
breathing, or one which is eirntnoilcd with the aspi- 
rate. Tlmt the complications thus engendered would 
be avoided by recognizing the dist met ion lictwmi the 
aspiration as the name of the simple breathing and 
tho osperation, the tnuislnlinn of tho (ireek law, 
lias 1 m*cii suggest ml by Key, nml that rightly. We ! 
should gnin mueli by adopting tho distinction.— Dr. 
B. G. Latham, Elements of Comparative Philology. 

Bretadof. part . adj. Endowed with breath; 
living ; vital. 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of sorrow : for when time was ripe, 

The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type. 

Tennyson, The Miller's Daughter, 

Ire&tbliifpiaofl, s. In Metre or IWosody. 
Pause. 

That emsura, or braathiug-place, in tho midst of the 
veme, ueilher Italian nor S|ianisli have, tho French 
B JJd wo almost never fail of.— Sir P. Sidney, Defence 

.And this new diameter is but the half of this verse 
divided into two; and no oilier than tho eawura or 
breathing-place, in tlio midst thereof.— Daniel, Ik- 
fence (f Rhyme. 

Bre&tfalnctlmc. s. Pause ; relaxation ; time 
for breathing ; rest. 

Neither doth it n little conduce to our safety, that 
since marriage, once passed, is irreversible, w« may 
have some breathing-time betwixt our promise* and 
McnniplUihmenL.— Bishop Hall, Cases of Conscience. 
• Ha does not allow tho poor devoted peer a 
moment’s breaihing-time.-*Dr. 1 Varton, Essay on 
srope, ii, 8JM. 

adj. Without breath. 

«. As one simply out of breath . Spent with 
labour. 

Vol *1 prillc * Pftttonoe tnd^ufferance sty, 
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Bo hasty heat soon cooled to sulidue ; 

Tho’ wfion he breathless wax, Hint battlu 'gun renew. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 
I remember, when the tight wns done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 
Breathless and faint, Iwning upon my sword, 

Game there a certain lord. 

Shakespear, Henry TV, Part f. i. 8. 
Breathless and tir’d, is all my fury spent ? 

Or does my glutted spleen at length relent t 

Dryden, Virgil's <Eneid. 

b. As one dead. 

Many so strained themselves in their rare, that 
they fall down breathless and dead ,— Sir J. Hay- 
ward. 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet lift*, 

1 breathing to his breathless excellence 
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And ..... 

The incense of a vow. Shakespear, King John, iv. 8, 

Yielding to the sentence, breathless thou i 

And pale shall lie, ns what thou huricst now. Prior. 

Till he on 1 1 odcr's corpse slmll smile | 

Breathless on tho ftiuml pile. | 

Gray, The Descent of Odin. | 

Bre&thleainesa. s. Attribute suggested by i 
Breathless; state of being out of breath. I 

Metiiiuks 1 hear tlm soldiers and busio otlieers i 
when they were rolling that other weighty stone, I 
(far such we prolmbly conceive) to the moutli of the 
vault witli mueli toil and sweat and breathlessness, 
how they bragged of the sun-ness of the place.— 
Bishop hall, ir«r*s. 11. 276. 

Bre&thy. adj. Sending out us breuth. Rare . 

It [the fired whirlwind or presterj differeth from 
lightning: lightning is less flamy and less bi'cathy-, 
the one having more windy spirits in it than the 
other. -Swan, Speculum Mundi, p. 186: 1685. 

Brede. s. Sec Braid. Obsolete. 

In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls 
nwu.v hy such just degrees, and another rise's so in- 
sensibly, tliaL we we flic variety without being able 
to distinguish the fotal vanishing of tho one from 
the first ap]>carancc of the other. -Dryden. 

Breech, s. [?. probably from Breech^ 
the rovering of the part in nuestion.] 

1. Lower part of the body; back part; binder 
part of anything in general. 

The storks devour snakes ami other serpents; 
which when they begin to creep out at their breeches 
they will presently clap them close to n wall, to keep 
them in. Grew, Museum. 

When the king’s panhni was offered by a herauhl, 
a lewd hoy turned towards him bis naked (irm7i f and 
used words suitable to that gesture.- A7r J. Hay- 
ward, 

2. Hinder part of a piece of onlnunee. 

So cannons, when they mount vast pitches. 

Are tumbled baek upon their breeches. Anonymous. 

Breech, s. [A.S. broc , plural brcc ; from Lat. 
bnura : a word which, like Bard, Druid, 
Basket, and a few others, is of Keltic origin ; 
and one which has conic into the English 
directly from the Latin, remotely from the 
Gallic of ancient Gaul, or (changing the ex- 
pression) has come from the Keltic through 
the Latin.] Garment worn (generally by 
men) over the lower part of the hotly. In 
the plural, common ; in the singular, ob- 
solete. 

In al Iloli Scripture it is not expressed hi bidding 
that a lay man not promt sehuldc were a brechr, or 
that he sehuldc were a elokc.— Bishoji Pceoekc, Re- 
pressor, lit. t. eh. xx. 

Then tin* eyes of them both were opemtl, and they 
knew that they were naked, and they sewod flirgc- 
irce leaves together, and made themselves breccias. 

Gem sis, iii. 71 : old version. 

Then* met te them a comimny nfxxx women, heinge 
al the kyngcs wyvea and eoneubium; they were all 
naked, savyngc I hat tlioyr pryvie partes were covered 
with brtcrhrs of gosxappim* entton. — Eden, Martyr, 
Decades, leaf 28 : 1 5 35. (( >rd M S.) 

Ail! that thy father had been s<i resolv’d !- 
That thou might Htill have worn the jH'tticoat, 

And ne'er had stol'n the brnvh from Lancaster. 

Shakes funr, Henry VI. Part III. v. 5. 

Petruehio is coming in a new hat and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old breeches, thrice turned. 
— Id., Taming of the Shreie, iii. 2. .... 

Adams had soon put oil all his clothes but lus 
brrct'hcs, which in the hurry lie forgot; however, 
they were pretty well supplied hy tho length of lus 
other garments.— Fielding, Adventures gf Jaugm 
Andrews. 

A wife is said to tccur the breeches , when 
she is master of tho husband. 

Children rule, old men go to school, women tuMr 
the breeches. -Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, To 
the Reader. , 1# . 

Tho wife of Xanthus was domineerinfc, as if her 
fortune and her extraction had entitled her to the 
breeches,— Sir R. L' Estrange. 


| Breech, v. a. [from tho preceding.] • 

1. Put into breeches. 

Ilis | Wharton’s] opponents % re confounded by 
tho strength of his memory nml the affability of hui 
deportment, and owned that it was impossible to con- 
tend against a great man wlm called the shoemaker 
liy his Christian name, who was sure that the but- 
cher's daughter must lie growing a Hue girl, and who 
was anxious to know whether the blacksiuilii'a 
youngest I mv waa breeched— Macaulay, History gf 
England, eh. xx. 

2. ? Sheathe. 

There, the murderers, 

Steep'd in the colours of their trude, their daggers 
Unmannerly breteh'd w itli gore. 

, Ehakesitear, Macbeth, ii. 3. 

' Breech, r. a. [see extract.] Flog. 

I fry like a breech'd hoy, not eat a hit.— Beaumont 
j and Ffeteht r, Hinm/rmis Lieu f man t. 

| To breech, in the nciim> of flogging, is not originally 
from striking on the brnvh. Provincial (termini 
I (Westerwald) has pritsrhen. britschen. Lo lay one on 
I a bench and strike him with a flat hoard* Dutch 
| bridst n. dc bruise gen u, met de bruise slum, i.vligo- 
| gin east igare. (Biglut tun.) I Matt Deutscli britse, an 
j instrument of hiths far smacking on the brmdnmim 
de britse geven. to strike one on the breech ho that 
it smacks (klnlseliei). Fmm an imitation of the 
sound. Swiss hnitseheu .to smack, to gl\o a sharp 
sound like a blow with the Hat hand ; bratsch, such 
a hound, or the blow by which it is produced ; 
bnitsehcr, an instrument far smacking, a llv-lbp, 
Ac. — IVcthju'ood, Dictionary of English FJymo* 

fogy-1 

Bre6chband. s. 

1. Belt hy which, before tho use of h races, the 
breeches were kept, up: (the older form was, 
perhaps, breech-belt). 

Hoe himlinre. abrek belt Mo initiate (? 15th cen- 
tury); Vocabularies in Library of Motional Anti - 
quit its, p. 28H, col. 1. (Wright.) 

2. Part of harness which pusses round the 
hinder part of a horse, above the hocks. 

The horses in-re nre driven without either Ix-nring 
reins or breechhands.- -Fir F. Head, Hubbles from 
the Brunneu of A ossa it. 

Breaches, s. pi. See Breech -garment. 

Breechea-poeket. s. [two words rather 
than a coin pound.] Pocket of breeches. 

Fifteen schuyts, waiting to be discharged of their 
cargoes, had been obliged to retreat from the ftiry 
or the Haines, the phlegmatic skippers looking on 
with their ni|ies in their mmilhs. and their linnds 
in their wido breeches-puckets. Murry at, Suavity- 
yow, vol. iii. cli. cxvii. 

Specially considered as the keeping-place 
for the purse; thence, the purse itself. 

Kill a man's family, ami he iiiav brook it. 

But keep your hands out of Ins oraches’ pocket. 

Byron, Don Juan, x. 79. 

Breecbing. verbal abs. Whipping. * 

Memorandum, that i owe Ariamncstcs a breeching. 

• Brewer, Lingua, iii. 1. 

Breed, r. a. [A.S. brmlun.] Preterite and 
Participle bred. 

1. Procreate; generate ; produce more of the 
species ; produce from one’s self. 

Children would breed their twill with less danger. 
— J/ocke. 

2. Occasion ; cause ; . produce ; contrive ; 
hatch ; plot. 

Thereat- lie roared for exceeding pain. 

That, to Itavc heard, great horrour would have bred. 

Spt nser, Faerie Quern. 

Our own hearts we know, but we are not ccrtnin 
what hope the rites and orders of our church huvo 
bred in tnu hearts of ot hers —Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, 
brredeth in youth ! -A sehum, Schoolmaster. 

My son Edgar 1 had he a hand to write tills! a 
heart and brain to breed it m \ - Shukcspcar, King 
Lear, 1. 2. 

Intemperance and lust breed infirmities and dis- 
eases. which, 1 icing propagated, spoil the strain of a 
nation.—/ 1 rchbishop TilUdson. 

’Tis nature's structure, broke by stubborn will, 
Breeds all that uiicrluatial discord there. 

Young, Might Thoughts, ix. 

9, Give birth to ; lie the native place. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom, certain those rough shades did never breett. 

Milton, Camus, 263. 

4. Educate ; form by education ; bring up ; 
take care of from infancy j conduct through 
the first stages of life. 

Mr. Harding, and the worthiest divine Christen-* 
. darn hath brad for the space of some hundreds of 
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roam, were brought up together in the same univer- 
sity— 

Whoe'er thou art, whose forward cars are bent 
On state affairs to guide the government ; 

Hear first what Socrates of old hns said, 

To tiie lov'd youth, whom he at Athens bred. 

Dryden. 

And left their pillager* to ranine bred, 

Without eontroul, to strip and spoil the dead. Id. 

Ah! wretched me! by fate* averse decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with rare to breed. 

Id. 

And I 'll Is* sworn you never saw her out of 
Shropshire. Her fullier kept her locked up with his 
caterpillars nnd shells; nml loved her lieyoud any- 
thing Hut a blue bulterlly anil a |*et rifled frog. 
Ha ! tin ! 't w:is a very cheap way of breetling her. 
You know lie was very poor though a lord ; and 
very high-spirited, though a virtuoso.-- .V re. C Jowley, 
The th lle a Stratagem , ii. 1 

For his sake I bred 

His rtnughter Dora; take her for your wife ; 

For 1 have wish’d this marriage., night anil day. 

For many years. 7 Im*h yuan, Dora. 

With up. 

* To brml up the son to common sense, 

Is evermore the parent's least expence. 

Dryden, Juvenal 8 Satire*. 

Bred up in grief, ean pleasure be our theme V 
Our endless anguish does not nature claim ? 

Reason nnd sorrow are to us the same. Prior. 

His farm imi&not remove his children too flu- from 
him, or the trado ho breeds them Vp in.— Locke. 
Breed, v. n. 

1. Wring forth young ; propagate u hind; 
huvt* birth ; be pregnant ; renew itself. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have ohserv’d, 
The air is delicate. Shakespear, Macbeth, i. «. 

Rut- eould youth last, and love st ill breed, 

Hail joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then those delights my mind might move 

To live with thee, and he thy love. Sir W. Raleigh. 

There is a worm Hint brecifcth in old snow, nml 
dleth noon after it comet ll out of the snow —Hawn, 
Natural and Experimental History. 

It hath been the general tradition anil belief, that 
mnggots and flies breed in putrefied carcases.— 
Bentley. 

Lucina. it seems, wns breeding. n*s she did nothing 
hut entertain the company withadisrourseiipim the 
ilillleulty of reckoning to a day.— Spectator, no. 431. 

2. Raise a breed. 

In the choice of swine choose such to brreil of as 
are of long large bodies. Mortimer. 

(Sts; also extract from Carpenter under next entry). 

Breed, s. 

]. Cast; kind; pedigree; family; race; off- 
spring. 

I bring you witnesses, 

Twice fifteen thousand Inerts of Kurland's breed. 

ShfihsiM-ttr, King John, ii. 1. 

The homes were young nml liniulsMuie, ami of the 
liest hreeit ill the north. - /*/., Henry VIII. ii. 2, letter. 

Walled towns, stored acsennls, nml onlnnm*e ; i 
all this is but a shrep in a lion's skin, except the 1 
brml and disposition of tlm {unpin iw stout and 
warlike. Bacon, Essays. 

Infectious streams of crowding sins liegnn, 

And through the spurious brml and guilty nation 
rail. bird Roscommon. 

Risle fair Ascaiiiu* on a fi’ry steed. 

Queen Dido’s gift, ami of the Tyrian breed. 

t feudal, Virgil's .Enrol. 

Since the advent on* of Sail llill, Mrs. Tabby seems 
to be entirely changi'd. She Iinm left otr scolding t lm 
servants, nil excrciM* which wns grown linbilual.nml 
even seemed necessary to her constitution; ami is 
tsTimic so indifferent to Chowder, as to jinrt with 
him in a present to Lady Griskin, who proposes to 
bring the brml of him into fashion.— SmolUtt, Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker. 

His short upper lip indicat'd a good brml; and 
his chestnut curls clusten-d over his o|m*ii brow, 
while bis shirt-collar thrown over his shoulders was 
unrestrained by handkerehief or riliaiiil. - Disraeli 
the younger, Coningsby, b. i. cb. i. 

Amongst animals, the various breeds of domestic 
cattle, of the horse, dog, ftc.. alTnril nhumtant evi- 
dence of the modifying inllupnee of external condi- 
tions; situs* them is little doubt that they have re- 
spectively originated from single stocks, and that 
their peculiarities have lieon engrafted, as it were, 
upon their s|N*eille ehnracters. . . . That these do- 
mesticatcd races, however different their external 
characters, have a common origin, is indicated by 
the perfect freedom with which they brml together; 
and by the fact that, whenever they return to a state 
of nature, the difference* of breed disappear. , , . 
Wright determined on breeding from this ram, and 
the Aral year obtained only two with the same pecu- 
liarities— V>r. Carpenter, IWnriples of Compara- 
tive Physiology, \ 619. 

In contempt. 

A cousin of his Inst wife’s was proposed; but John 
would have no more of the breed.— Arbuthnot, His- 
t’try of John Bull. 

t. Number produced at once ; hatch. 

She bijr* them in the sand, where they lie till they 
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are hatched; sometimes above an hundred at a 
breed.— drew. 

BnAdbate. s. One who breeds quarrels. 

An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant 
shall come in house withal : and, 1 warrant you, no 
telltale, nor no breadbata.- Shakespear , Merry Wives 
of Windsor, i. 4. 

Breeder. s. 

1. One who, or that which, produces any- 
thing ; one who brings up another. 

Time is the nurse ami bren/er of all good. 

Shakespear. Turn Cattlemen of Verona, ill. 1. 

Time was when Italy ami lloum have Ihnui the best 
breeders hiiiI briugers up of the worthiest men. - 
A Helm in, Schoolmaster. ' 

2. Female who is prolific. 

(let thee to a nunnery ; why would’st thou be a 
brenler of sinners J—Shakesptur, Hamlet., iii. 1. 

Hen* is the haho, ns loathsome as a toad. 

Amongst the fairest breeders of our time. 

Id., Titus Andronicus, Iv, 2. 

Let there 1>e nn liun tred persons in Loudon, ns 
many in the country, we say, that if thuni be sixty 
of them brcetlcrs in l^uuloii, them aru mono than 
sixty in the country. fJranut. 

Yet if a friend a night or two should need her, 
He’d recommend her us a special brvetlvr. Pope. 

3. One who takes cure to raise a brood. 

The brmlers of English cat tin turned much to 
dairy, or else kept their cattle to six or seven years 
old.— Sir W. Temple. 

Breeding. verbal aba. 

1. Nurture; care to bring up from the in- 
fant state; education; instruction; quali- 
fications. 

She liuil her breeding nt my father’s charge, 

A |HK>r physician's daughter. 

Shakt spear, Ail’s well that nub well, ii. 3. 

I hopo to see it a piece of none of the meanest 
breeding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
— (Ilanrille, Sct'mis Seiaitijica, preface. 

Why was my breeding enter’d and prescrib’d, 

As of a person sepamte to God, 
lXsigu’d Tor great exploit*? 

Milton, Samson Agonist en, 30. 

Ill our municijMility, the public, Tor the public is 
now admitted loo, may liclioid an energetic Dan ton ; 
further an epigrammatic slow-sure Manuel; a reso- 
lute utin'peutanl Hillnud-Vammcs, of Jesuit breed- 
ing; Tallieu alile-cditor; and nothing but Patriots, 
Is'ttcr or worse.— Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. ii. 
b. v. eh. vii. 

2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breetling, sometimes men of wit, 

T' avoid great ernairs, must the li**s commit. Pope. 

The (.races from the court did next provulo 
Breetling, and wit, and air, and dement pride. Sic iff. 

Blindness, the mosL cruel misfortune that can 
lsTall the lonely studeut, made his Issiks uhcIonn to 
*iim [CoiigrevoJ. He was thrown oil society for h! 1 
his amusement; and in society his good breetling 
and vivacity made him always welcome.— Macaulay, 
Essays, Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 

A-br reding. [on breeding. ] State of preg- 
nancy. 

She had three poor small children, who were not 
capable to get their own living ; and if her husliand 
was sent to gaol, they must all come to the parish ; 
for she wns a poor weak woman, continually a breetl- 
ing, and hail no time to work for them— Fielding, 
Adventures qf Joseph Andrews. 

Breedllng. ». Site extract. 

Their road lay through a vast and desolate fen. 
In that dreary region, covered by vast flights of wild 
fowl, n luilf-savnge population, known by the name 
of Ureetllings, then led nil amphibious life.— Mac- 
aulay, History of England, eh. xi. 

Breeze (also Brize, Breeze, and Bre6zef!j). 
s . [A.S. briom\ German, bremse.— Though 
not a common word in the literary English 
of the present time, it is freely used iu 
speech. Whether it may not be provincial, 
rather than generally used throughout the? 
country, is uncertain. It is current over 
a large part of England ; and I am unable 
to suy where it is not found. The pronun- 
ciation is chiefly, if not universally, breeze , 
though brize is the commoner form in the 
older extracts. The example from Hudi- 
bras, the only one which gives it as a rhyme, 
favours the sound with «<.] Stinging-fly ; 
gadfly. 

A brize, a seomod little creature. 

Through hi* fairo hide hi* augnr sting did threaten. 

Spenser, Visions '/the WorltTs Vanity. 

Cleopatra, 

The brim upon her, like a oow iu June, 

Holsts aail .and file*. 

Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, ill. 8. 
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I can hold no longer; 

This brize lias prick’d my patience. 

h.JoHstm , Poetaster , ill. 1. 
. The learned write, the insect brevse 
la but the mongrel prim*! of bee*. 

Butler Hndibras. 
A fierce loud hutting hreeso, their stings draw 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 

Dryden. 

Breeze, s. [Fr. debris.] See extract. 

[The ashes and cinders sold by the London dustmen tor 
brick making are known by the name of breeze. In 
other part* of Kngland the term briss or brist is in 
uno for dust, rubbish. Briss and buttons, sheep’s 
i ; truss, the dry spines of furse broken off. 


( Devonshire Glossary.) Piedmontese, brossi, orts, 
the offal of hay anil straw ill feeding cattle ; Spanish, 
bmza, remains of learea, bark or trees and other 
rubbish : French, bris. debris , rubbish ; bris de char- 
bon, coal-dust ; brvsillcs, bretillcs. little bits of wood 
(Berri) ; briser, to break, buret, crush, bruise ; Bre- 
ton, bruzun, a cniin, morsel; German, brosame, a 
emm ; Dutch, brijsen, brijseten, to bray, to crush ; 
Gaelic, bris, brisd, brist, to break ; Danish, briste, to 
buret, break, fail.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Etymology . ] 

s. [Fr. brixe * term iu Provence 
for afresh wind which blows upon that cou>t 
from nine in the morning till the evening.] 

1. Gentle gale; soil wind. 

W’n find that three hottest n*gions of the world, 
seated under the equinoctial line, or nOar it, an* so 
refreshed with a daily gale of (sisterly wind, which 
the SjMuiiardN call breeze, that doth ever more blow 
stronger in the heat of the day.— Sir W. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze arose by night. 

Serenely shone the stare, the moon whs bright. 

And the sea trembled with her silver light. 

Drythn. 

Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 
I* heard to quiver through the closing wood. 

Thomson. 

2. Chiding; wrunglc. 

The murine went forward and gave tlie order; nnd 
Jemmy, who expected a breeze, told his wife to 1 m - 
have herself quietly. II in advice did not, however, 
itp|s-nr to lie listened to, as will lie shown in ilu* 
sequel. 1 How came you on lioard, woman?’ cried 
Vanslyperken. * How did L come on Imanl 1 why iu 
a boat to lie sure,' replied Moggy, dctcnniiii!il to 
have u breeze. Marryat, Snarleyyow, vol. i. ch. iv. 
Bre&zeleaa. udj. Without a breeze. 

\ et hero no liery niy iutlaines 
The Lrrrzehxs sky. W. Richardson, Pm urn. 

A stagnate brevzt less air becalms my soul. 

Hhenstone. PtH ms. 

Bre^xy. udj. Funned with gales; full of 
gales; fresh. 

The seer, while zephyrs rurl the swelling deep, 
Basks on the breezy shore, in grateful sleep, 

Hi* oozy limbs. Pope, Homer's Odysti y. 

The breezy mil of Inccuse-brenlhing morn. 

(fray, Elegy 

But, Alice, wind hii hour was that. 

When after roving iu the woods 
(’Twas April then), I came anil sat 

Hclow the ehestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue. 

Tennyson. The MdU.r's Daughtn . 

What a master of com jMisition Fielding was 1 l>.n 
my won), I think the (Kdimis T^rannus, the Al- 
chemist, anil Toni Jones the three most perfect 
plots ever planned. And how charming, how whole- 
Home, Fielding always is! To Lake him up niter 
Richardson, is like emerging from a sick-room 
heap'd by stoves, into an open lawn, on a breezy 
day in Ma y.— Coleridge, Table Talk. 

Br£hon. 8. (used also adjectivally , as ‘brohon 
law.’) [Irish.] Judge among the ancient 
Irish. 

In the case of murder, the brehon, that is, their 

a will compound between the murderer anu 
s of the party murdered, which prosecute the 
action, that the malefactor shall give unto them, or 
to the child or wife of him that is slain, a recoin- 
jh'iico, which they call an eriacli.— i Spenser, View of 
the State of Ireland. 

Breme. adj. [ A.S. brmman » be in excess. J 
Excessive ; sharp ; w»vere. Obsolete . 

Thistles thick*, 

And breria brimme for to pricke. „ ^ _ 

Chaucer. Romaunt of the Bose. 
And when the shining sun laugheth once, 

You deomen the spring come at once : - 
Hut eft, when you count you freed from rear. 

Gomes the breme wintpr, with ebamfred brows, 

Full of wrinkles, and frosty ftirrows. 

Spenser, Shifter** Ccdendf' 
Brtmz. v. n. Teem ; bring forth : (chiefly 
applied to swine). Hare . 

Why do tamo sows farrow often, some at one time 
and others at another, and the wild but once a yesr. 
and all of thorn about the Mine time? Is it because 
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through plentiful feeding tamo sow* hrem* oftener ? 
—Translation of Plutarch'* Moral*, vol. iii. p. 468. 

Bren. p. a . [A.S. brennan."] Burn. Obsolete, 

Closely tlio wicked flame hi* Itowela brent. 

Spenser, Faerie Quint, iii. 7, lfl. 

What flames, quoth he. when 1 thee present see l 
In danger rather to bo brent tlian drunt 7 Id. | 

Brtaalaf. part, adj. Burning. Obsolete . 

Her swnto report* no my hert set on tyre 
Wyth brenning love moost hot and fervent, 

That her to so I had great e drsyre. 

Ifaw*, Pantime of Pleasure, eh. ii.: 
ed. isfifi, (Percy Sue.) 

Brant, adj, [P] Steep ; high. Obsolete, 

The grapes grow on the brant rocks so wonder- 
fully, that ye will marvell how men dare to eliinb up 
to them.' Asehaw, Letter to Raven 

Brent-goose. s. [Ger. halber ente - half duck. 
Two words rather than a compound. — The 
extract from Wedgwood under Auburn 
is the complement to the remarks forth- 
coming. Drake and Skeldrake also 
bear upon it. 

The excuse for the length of the present 
notice is twofold. It partly lies in the fact 
of the derivation being, to some extent, 
hypothetical; and partly in the fact of its 
being, if true, one of what may be called 
the curiosities of etymology. J 

For the illustrative extracts, those parts | 
have been selected from the account ofj 
Yarn'll which more especially bear upon 
the proposed etymology. 

As applied to the Brent-goose,’ the ex- 
planation of the term goes upon the doctrine 
that it is as much a duck as a goose ; still 
that it is a goose which partakes of the 
nature of a duck, rather than a duck which 
partakes of the nature of a goose. The 
Brent is certainly treated by zoologists, by 
poulterers, and by ornithologists, as a goose. 

By many of such naturalists as classify by 
type rather than definition, the type ot the j 
duck kind (the word kind being used in the i 
technical sense suggested by Mr. Mill and ] 
allowed by I)r. Whewell), tlie standard or j 
typical duck, is not the domestic bird so ! 
called, but the shoveller. Again, the genus 
Anas - duck is a wide one. Wider still the i 
family Anatidm. This comprises (1) the! 
geese, (2) the swans, (tf) the true ducks, and ; 
(4) the mergansers or smews. All, except 
the last, have been by the earliest ornitho- 
logists treated as Anates; the grey-legged 
or gray-lag goose, the probable original of ■ 
the domestic fowl, being the preeminent ! 
goose, the Auas Anser. This gives us a | 
type in the opposite direction to that sup- 
plied by the shoveller. 

The bird in question is named by Pen- 
nant, Montague, and Bewick, Anas Ber- 
nicla (which it is not) or Brent-goose; by 
Fleming, Selby, ami Gould (previously to 
the publication of Y anvil's work), Anas 
torquutus. Tcmmiuck makes it both the 
Auus Dernicla and the Anser Beruicln. So 
much for the zoological view of its affinities 
as determined by the nomenclature. 

The Skeldrake (also called shclldrnke 
and shieldrake), in like manner, being a 
bird in a similar osculating relation with 
the true ducks (though in another direc- 
tion), is popularly culled in some districts 
the burrowing duck, in others the burrow- 
ing gander. It makes its nest, in rabbit - 
holes ; in the capacity of duck or goose , as 
the case may be. 

I now give the extracts which boar upon 
the samd view; i.e. that of the Brent's in- 
termediate anatine and anserine character. 

■Of the various ipeciea of mmo which visit the 
. British islands thli [the brent finite] is the smallest 

... It ia a regular winter visiter to the shore* of 
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most of our maritime counties, and remains with 
uh through all the cold mouths of tin* year. It ta 
seldom won on freshwater, unless wounded, hut is 
a trul.v marine N|M*cit*H . . . The brentgoose is found 
during summer at the Faroe Islands, ami at in- 
lHiid . . . Captain Rcorcsby. in hid account of I he 
Andie regions, reports that the brent goose oerurs 
ill considerable numbers near the coast of Groen- 
land ; but iN not seen in any quantity nt Hpitzlier- 
gon.‘ (Yarroli, British Birds.) 

‘Among the web-footed binls which pass tlio 
season lier« [in Nova Xcinblal, the lx*an geese an* 
so common, nt least in the Houtbern island, l bat 
the eoJIeet ing llieir fallen wing-fentliers is an object 
of prollt ; according to the assertions of 1 lie walrus- 
eatcliers, only one siiccies of goose comes |o Nova 
' /icmbla, and we in fact got sight of no other t linn 
tin* bean gome and the brent goose, which la I ter 
however, does not pass for a goose among the Rus- 
sians.' (Annals of Natural History, vol. iv.) 

In aunt her passage Selby tells us that 
in Northumberland the bird is called the 
Ware-bird; from the circumstance of 
its stomach being generally found full of 
ware, or sea-weed. This is noted, because 
it is the nearest approach to a true Eng- 
lish name ; a fact necessary to confirm the 
notion that bruit is German. 

The bird is, as may have boon seen, u 
bird of passage: and wiih birds of passage, 
especially when they belong to a class 
containing others like them, the probability 
of the name being foreign is far greater 
than it is with birds which pass the whole 
year with us. 

The chief localities for the brent-goose 
arc Danish rather than Gorman ; the Feme 
Isles, and the Danish Isles of the Baltic. 
Ileuce, the form ought to be * hair - rather 
than hath-. Still, as the Gcriiiun and Da- 
nish languages meet in the Peninsula of 
Jutland, this is by no means a serious ob- 
jection. 

The mixed character of the duck, smew, 
nnd goose is shown in other words ; pro- 
bably in Goosander gus cute, and cer- 
tainly iu Merganser, from tnergns^-- smew, 
and anser. 

The word Drake is another similar curi- 
osity of etymology. The d represents the 
t in umtt-is , the root of turns, while the rlt 
is the representative of the form -rik, as 
iu gdnsri'ich — gander: the full form being 
cute rich male duck. See Drake. 

I conclude with the remark that once, 
and only once. I have heard a Teal called 
a half bird , i.e. a term which was ex- 
plained as meaning half a duck in size. 
But it was used by one who was no natu- 
ralist; though by one who, living where 
teal were simply called teal , was in the 
habit of occasionally visiting a famous lo- 
cality (now' so no longer) of the skeldrake. 
If the word in this sense lie commoner than 
1 imagine it is, it shows that the teal is, in 
one sense, a brent bird. If not, it is iu 
favour of the skeldrake being one. At 
any rate, it is a word which mag apply 
to any bird which, without being a true 
duck, has duck characters.] 

Migratory aquatic bird so called, much 
smaller than the common wildgoose, but 
with longer wings. 

(For examples see extracts Riven above.) [ 

Bret. a. [?] See extract. 

I thank you Tor the account you sent me of Mu* 

. bn t anil turbut | sic J. By whsil you write of the W, 

I itmvivr that wliat they mil the hrtt in Lmroln- 
Nliin* unit Yorkshire, unit. I Mievc, also hi all the 
coat part of Kmdnml, is tlio turbut of the west 
country, where I In* name bn t is not known ; and I 
believe the halibut of llie west is the northern and 
eastern turbut. Rag, Correspondence. 

Brfetege, or Br&ttice. *. See extracts. 

Hoc signaculum, a bridge.— Xominale ■(71.1th 0 * 11 - 
tury) j VoC'ihul.iriiS in library Rational Anti* 
quit ice, p. 286, col. 2. (Wright.) ■ 
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Vocabularies In Librarg of Motional Antiquities. 
n. 264, col. 1 . 1 

[A brattice i* a ft*nee of boards in a mine nr round 
dangerous machinery. . . A bretise or bnt ago is 
then a parapet, in the tint instance of IssirdH, and in 
a latinised shape it In applied to any boarded strur- 
ture of defence, n wooden tower, n parajiet, a Lmludo 
or temporary roof to cover an attack, Ac. . . ‘ l)u» 
testudiucs qua* UallicA bmtrschcs appellant.’ ( Math. 
Pnris, A.n. 1224.) ‘Girciiuunint civil atom castcllis et 
turribus lignMs et hcrb'sclnis.’ (Hist. Pisanain Mur. 
A.n. llMt.) — Wedgivmul, Dictionary of English Ely- 
tuning t . J 

Bretful. adj. [?] Brimful. Obsolete. 

A frere 011 a bench . . . 

With a face ho fid . fta a full bleddero 
Bluwrn bretful of hrea lli. Langlande , 

Piers Plowman's Crate, sign. B. i. b. 

lli* wallet lav lieforc him in his lappo, 
lintful of pardons eonii* from Rome all hoto. 

Cliattn r. Prologue to the Canterbury Tale*. 

Brethren, s. [sec Brother.] Collective 
form of Brother. 

AH these sects are brethren to each other ill fluv 
lion .ignorance, ini(|uily > perversencHs.pridc.--*S , Ma'/7. 

80 far 1 from looking on each other a* brethren in 
the Christian language, they sit-in scareo to ri'gnrtl 
eai'h other as of the same species. Fo lding, Adven- 
tures of Joseph Andrews. 

Against this confederacy Xcstorius could array 
only the precarious ftivour or life ciu]M*ror. the sup- 
port of some of his Syrian brethren, his archi- 
episc-opul authority, Mini the nllegiamt* of wane of 
his clergy.- M ilman, History of IMin Christianity , 
b. iii. ch. iii. 

Meanwhile the potentates who rot u rued tlio mem- 
bers to Parliament instead of eoiit ending among 
themselves like their brethren in Knitland, and join- 
ing opposite parlies — were generally disposed to 
make terms with the ministers. T. Krskine May , 
Const Unthmal History tf England, vol, i. ch. vt. 

Brev&cion. s. [? prefatioii - preface; ? con- 
nected with brief'- abridgement.] Exposi- 
tion of details. in a brief. Obsolete. 

This Godfrey Goliclyve went lightly 
Vnlo dame Sapience, the seeivlary, 

Thai diti him make this supplical ion, 

To liin Gmidcsse Venus with brrvaeion. 

llawts, Pastime of Pf insure, ch. xxix. : 
od. I (Percy Soe.) 

Breve, s. In Music. Note equivulent in 
duration to four minim*. 

Willi rexjuft to the fl r-*f. forms of modern nota- 
tion. which succeeded ponds, it is not dillicult to 
deduce them whmly from the lilnck sipian* note, 
called a breve, the first and Hlmost only note used in 
canto fenno; which, with n loot or tail to it, is a 
lomr, nnd. if doubled iu brendth, a large.— Rees, Cy- 
rlnjMilia, voe. Motes. 

Breve. *. [Lnt. brerc- .short.] Official writ- 
ing , letter of state ; w rit, or brief in com- 
mon law ; short, note or minute in civil law. 

Tin* breve rather than the bull should Imve larger 
dispensation. Lonl Herbert of Cherbury, History 
of Umry 17/1. p.227. 

Neither the popes themselves, nor those of tlio 
court, the secretaries and dataries, which pen their 
bulls and breves, have any use or exercise in Holy 
Script imv - Bishop Bedell, Letters, p. 3511. 

BrtveU s. [L. Lut. brt cetttm, from brevis^ 
neuter breve = short.] Militufy commission 
conferring rank above that, for which pay 
is received. 

Military ofllcora were still exposed to the marks of 
the king’s displeasure. In 1773. Lieutenant -Colonel 
Barn*, and Sir Hugh Williams, both refractory 
members of Parliament, wen* passed over iu a bren t 
or promotion ; and Colonel Harris in order to mark 
his sense of the injustice of this act of power, re- 
signisl his commission in the army.— T. Krskine 
May, Constitutional History of Kngland, i. 46. 

In general the const ruction is that of 
either un adjective or th vt first element in a 
compound. 

Brevet rank does not exist in the royal navy, and 
in the army it neither dewsuuls lower tluin that of 

X in, nor ascends above that of lieutenant- 
p|.--B7aiWo», Law hxuon. 

What is railed brevet rank is given to officers of 
all branches of the army as a reward for brilliant 
and lengthened service ; nnd when such nominal 
rank lias been held for a certain muulx*r of years 
it is usually converted into substantial rank. — A. 
Funblanque.jun., How ioe are govern* d, let. 11 . 

Breviary. 8. [ Yv.breoiaire ; Lut. brr.riurium.] 
I. Abridgement; epitome; compendium. Ob- 
solete. 

Some few naked breviaries of their wan and 
leaguoa.— Bishop Sprat, History of the Royal So- 
ciety, p. ‘43. 

Peter Comeator'f Hiatoria Scholastics a sort of 
29) 
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church of Rome : (as contradistinguished 
. from the missal). 

The sermon of the martyrs, which is found among 
the homilies of St. Augustine and Leo, and in thn 
Roman breviary , is appointed to ta read at the com* 
mon festival dnys of hihiiy martyrs.— Archbishop 
Usher, Answer to the Jesuit Malone, p. 333. 

If you say they were not saved. then your Homan 
martyrolngy, all your missals and breviaries, arc 
manifestly fidse. Bishop Barlow, Remains, p. 430. 

Her prayers and tlianksgtvings [the Church of 
England's f. derived from the ancient breviaries, 
arc very generally Bueh that Cardinal Fisher or 
Cardinal l’olo might have heartily joined in them.— 
Macaulay, History of England, ch. i. 

Brtriate. s. [L.Lnt. breviatum, neuter of 
breviatus = anything shortened.] Hare. 

]. Short compendium. Obsolete. 

lie shall less need the help of hrsviates, or his- 
tories! rhapsodies. — Milton, Animadversions upon a 
* Offence <\f the Humble Remonstrance. 

It is obvious to the shallowest discounter, that thn 
wholo counsel oftlod, as faraa it is incumbent for man 
to know, is comprised in one breviate, of evaiurelieal 
truth.— Dr. II. More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

2. Lawyer’s brief : (apparently in the follow- 
ing extract sAunded brevet). Hare . 

First he that led the eavaleato 
Wore a sow-gelder’s flagellate, 

On which he blew as strong a levnt. 

As well-fee'd lawyer on his breviate. 

' Butler, Hudibras, ii. 2. 

Breviate. v. a. Abbreviate. Obsolete. 
Though they bm>iafe thn text, it is lin tlmt com- 
ments upon it— Hetvyt, Funeral Sermon, p.U2 : 1«T>8. 
Brevity, s. [Fr.brieoete; Lilt, bre vitas, -at is 
^shortness, from brevis - short.] Con- 
ciseness ; shortness ; contraction into few 
words. > 

Virgil, studying brevity, and having the command 
of his own language, could bring those words into a 
narrow compass, which a translator cannot render 
without circumlocutions.— 7>r//f/e». 

We generally omit, for the sake of brevity, the in- 
termediate step, and pass at once, in the expression 
of the argument, from the known, to the unknown 
individual.— IVhatcly, Elements of Rhetoric, pt. i. 
eh. ii. § 7. 

I onut some farther provisions to the same effect 
far 4 he sake of brevity. - Ilallam, Constitutional 
History tf England, eh. iil. 

Brew. v. a. [Ger. bratien ; Dutch, brouwen.] 

1. Make liquors by fermentation ; mix. 

Wo havo drinks also brewed with several herbs, 
and roots, and spires— Bacon. 

Take away theso ehalieos; go, brew me a jtotlle 
of sack finely. - Shakcsjwar , Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, iii. 0. 

Used metaphorically. 

Qr brew fierce tempests on tho watery main. 

Or o'er the globo distil tho kindly rain. 

Pope, Rape if the I/wk. 

2. Contrive ; plot. 

I found it to be tho most malicious and frantiek 
surmise, anil tho most contrary to his unture, that, 

I think, had ever lx ion braved from thn beginning 
of tho world, howsoever countenanced by a libellous 
pamphlet of a fugitive physician, even in print.— 
Sir II. Wvtton. 

Brew. v. n . 

1. Perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his house, and wash, wring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meat, and make the beds, and do ail 
myself.— Shakespear, Merry Wives of Windsor, i.4. 

2. Be in preparation; threaten: (the meta- 
phor being probably taken from the fermen- 
tation of the liquor, rather than from the 
mere process of the brewer, so that, to the 
full import, the notion of a sudden burst pre- 
ceded by a quiet and gradual preparation 
is necessary). 

How's neither bush nor shrub to liear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing— Shake- 
spear, Tempest, ii. 2. 

The shower would quickly foil, that Ihen wna 
brewing. Drayton. Soak's Flood. (<)rd MS.) 

I take it for granted, this wholo affair will end in 
smoko ; though there seems to bcastonn brewing 
in tho quarter of Mrs. Tahby.-SmoUctt, Expedition 
vf Humphry Clinker. 

Brew. s. 

L Mariner of brewing ; thing brewed. 


Tlmt forms tlic crooked lightning. 

l'oung, Might Thoughts, ix. 

Brtwafe. s. Mixed drink. 

Ho, brew me a pottle nf sack finely. With eggs, 
sir?— Simple of itself: I'll no pullet-sperm in my 
hrewage.— Shakespear, Merry ll’mv of Windsor, 
iii. ft. 

After the malmsey, or some well-spiced brewage.— 
Milton. Areopaaitica. 

Ho that lml n a sickly stomach admires at his 
hsppincss, that can feast with choose and garliek* 
unctions, brewagen, and the low-tasted splnage. - 
Jeremy Taylor, Sermons, 2Hi, (On l MM.) * 

Tho repast wns dressed in the furnace, and waa 
nct'ompnuied by a rich hrewage [alien'd to barrage 
in the Inter editions] made of the best Spanish wine, 
and celebrated all over the kingdom ns Bristol milk. 
■■ Macaulay, History if England, eh. ii. 

Brewer, s. Olio who brews. 

When priests an* more in word than matter; 
When hreurr s mar their malt with water. 

Shakespear, King l*ar, iii. 2. 
Men every day cat ami drink, though 1 think no 
mu ii can demnnstmto out of Euclid or Apollonius, 
tlmt his taker, or brewer, or cook, has not con- 
veyed poison into his meat or drink.— Archbishop 
Tdtotmn. 

And all that from the town would stroll, 

Till that wild wind made work 
In which the gloomy brewer's soul 
Went by me. like a stork. Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

Brewery, i. 

1. Place for brewing. 

Overtht bridge is "a great porter-firawry — Pen- 
no nl. 

I could not but bo somcwMat diverted by hearing 
Johnson talk in a pompous manner or his new ollice, 
and particularly of the concerns of the brewery, 
which it was at last resolved should be sold. Bits welt, 
Life if Johnson. 

2. Collective body of brewers ; beer trade. 

They wore not severe in enacting arrears, for fear 
that if they should bring any distress and trouble 
ii I k >ii the London hnwery, it would nci'HNion the 
milking ill drink, nnd drive t lie people to brew them- 
wives, which would destroy the duty— Jkivenant, 
Essays on Trade, i. 711. (Urd MS ) 

Br6whouse. s. House appropriated to brew- 
ing. 

In our hrewhouses, bakehouses, and kitchens, are 
made divers drinks, breads, and meats.— Bacon, 
Sew Atlantis. 

BrAwlnf. verbal abs. Quantity of liquor 
brewed ut once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old Ixht. maketh it 
work again.- -Bacon, Natural and Experimental 
UisUtry. 

Br&wls. s. [A.S. briw, pi. briwas — sops, 
or slices of something eatable.] Piece of 
bread soaked in the liquor of boiling, or 
the tilt of roasting, meat ; sop in the. pun. 
Obsolete. 

Hie gnmis, Anglic* hrewvtl.— English Vocabu- 
lary (Ifttli century); Vocabularies in Library of 
National Antii/uifus, p. 200, col. 1. (Wright.) 

Hoc pulmciituin. browys— Nominate (V 15th cen- 
tury); Vocabularies in Lftrary of National Anti- 
quities, p. 241, col. 1. (Wright.) 

Hoc adopnlum, Anglic* a brues.— Pictorial 
Vocabulary (V 13th century); Vocabularies in Li- 
brary of National A ntiquities, p. 241. col. 1. (Wright.) 

Clerks of the kitchen, yeomen of tho horse, to lmvo 
a aoupo [sup] at their minster's broth ami brims.— 
Harmar, Translation ofBeza's Sermons, p. 334 
He. going to their stately place, 

Did find in every dish, 

Fat beef and brnris, and great store 
Of dainty fowl and fish. 

Warner , Albion's England . 
Ye eating rascals, 

Whose gods aro beef and brads. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Bonduea. 
In the following extract it means broth, 
i.e. the liquid rattier tlmn the solid. 

What an ocean otbrewis shall I swim in ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Diodcsian. 

Brtwfter. s. Strictly, female (less correctly, 
male) who brews. 

Hie pandnxntor, Anglico brewster. [This under 
the heading Nomina Artillcium (cap. vl.). Then a few 
columns later, under the heading Nomina Artificium 
Miilierum,] Itec imndoxatrix, a brewster.- Nominal* 
(P lftth century); Vvcabularissin Library if National 


uric 

bribable class of electors than must have lieen formed 
by a mam of hereditary nobles, having no property 
lmt the sabre carried at their aidoP— S. Edward* 

, The Polish Captivity, eh. ix. •' 

Bribe, s. [N.Fr .bribe (dc pain) - piece, (of 
bread), lienee sop to stop the mouth.] Re- 
ward given to jiervert the judgement or 
corrupt the conduct. 

You have condemn'd ami noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes hero of the Snrdiang. 

» . * Shakespear. Julius Cesar, iv. ft. 

Nor less may Jupiter to gold ascrita. 

When ho had turn d himself into a bribe. Waller. 

If a man bo covetous, profits or bribes may nut 
him to the tent - Sir R. // Estrange. P 

There's joy when to wild will you Inws prescribe; 
When you bid fortune carry buck her bribe. Dryden. 

Bribe. ». a. Gain by bribes; give bribes, 
rewards, or hire, for bad purposes. 

lfow pow’rfal are chaste vows ! the wind and tide 
You brib d to couitaL on the English side. Drytlm 
Tho great, 'tin true, can still th' electing tribe, 

Tho bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 

^ Prologue to tioblxmith's thunt-natured Man. 
Perhaps there might ta mi escape from this «li-* 
lemma. lYrliajw the college miulit still Ik* terrified 


TrW would be iradeof the life tnu with potato, «*?*>.»■ ««• «*• «• <***"-•> 

roots, or burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which *• DCC Brier. 

■re nourishing meats.— Bacim, Natural and Expe- Bribable, adj. Capable of being bribed. 
rimmtal History, Can any om imagino a mon dangerous and more 


caressed, or brilail into subiiiissioii. -Marauluu 
history of England, ell. viii. 

Bribelesa. adj. Not to Ik; bribed. 

Conscience is a most bribeless worker, it never 
knows how to make a false rejmrt of any of mir 

5Sl MM i ) ,,AoP 1U ‘* ut>hl *' 0n ih * ^«sii#ns,p 1 ai 1 

From thence to heaven's bribeless hall, 

"Where no corrupted voices brawl. 

Raleigh's Remains, The Pilgrimage. (OnlMS.i 
Briber, s. One who pays for corrupt prac- 
tices. 

He was an uneonxcionnblo briber and abettor of 
unjust causes. Bishop Hall, Works ii. 327. 

Affection is still a briber of the judgement ; and it 
is hard far a mini lo admit a reason against the 
thing he loves, or to confess the force of an argu- 
ment against an interest.— South, 

Bribery, s. Taking or giving of rewards for 
bud practices. 

There was n law made by tho Romans, against the 
brdtery and extortion of the govmiours of provinces • 
before, says Cicero, the governoura did bribe ami 
extort ns much as was sulllcieiit for themselves; hm 
now they brils 1 and extort ns much os mtiv be cnomrli 
not only for themselves, but for jiulgcs‘jiirors, and 
magistrates. Bacon, 

No bribery nf courts, or cabals or factions, or ad- 
vantages of furl line, can remove him from the solid 
foundations or honour and fidelity.- Dryden, Au - 
Tengzvbv, picture. 

Brick. [Fr. brit/tte.] Mass of clay squured 
and dried for the use of builders. 

Forwluilsisivcrdotli so altera brsly.nsit ivturnHii 
not again to that it was, im.y ls:‘calle«l idtcraii>i 
major; ns coals made of wisul.'or bricks of earth. 
Bacon, Sal u cal amt ExinriMuital History. 

They generally auiu enough by the rubbish and 
bricks, \ illicit the present ureiiitcets Milue much b- - 
youd those ol* a modern make, to defray the cliarg'-r 
of their search. -Addison. 

Kill spread, my sons, your glory thin or thick. 

On passive paper, or on solid brick, lope, Dunciad. 

Thcst ivels'hnvc Im'cii almost entin l y rebuilt. Slsie 
has succeeded to tlniteh, and brick to timlNT. 
Macaulay, History of England, i ll. iii. 

hi the following extract the word is 
used either us an udjeclioe or us fhe first 
element in a compound ; and moans made 
of the same material as a brick, i.e. of clti\ , 
as opposed to stone or slate. Xu general, 
however, bricks and tiles are contrasted, 
rather than compared. 

Tho siege had scarrely liecn carried on a week 
whim Kir A. Aston, being in a court of guard mer- 
est tlm eneiiiies’ approaches, was unfortunately 
wounded in the head by the shivers of a brick tile, 
broken by a cannon ball, which, taking away Ids 
senses, rendered him iticajiable of giving directions 
for the places of defence.— Carte, History qf Eng- 
land, ch. xxiii. 

Brick, v. a. Lay, or build, with brick ; pluce 
us a brick. 

If 1 do not tant thee presently 
Into a sound Ix-licf. ns sense can give thee. 

Brick mu intotlint wall there for a cliimney-piere. 

Beaumont ami Fletcher, Rule a W>Jf- 

The artificial fouukiins of the mctrojxilis are, in 
like maimer, fast vanishing. Most of them are dried 
up or bricked over.- -1m mb. Essays if Elia, fn* 
Old Benchers if the Inner Tempts. . 

In one of the garrets were found, careftilly hric&a 
up, thirty saddles for trooiicrs, aa many breastplates, 
and sixty oavaliy swords. -Maoauhy, History of 
England, oh. xx. 
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Brlflk-diy* x. Clay used in making bricks. 1 

I observed it In nits wrought for tile and brick - 
day.— Wmtdicartl, On Fossils. * 

Briok-ctrth. x. Knrth used in making 
bricks. 

They grow very well lxith on the hnxclly brick- 
earths, and on gravel.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Srickbat x. Piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke 
in bed a Nwcat more daintily than brickbats hot. - 
lfaoon, Natural and Exjterimmfal History. 

'Tin like a parcel went yon hy the stage, 

Rome handaoinc present, iim your hopes presage: 

TU heavy, bulky, and bids lair to prove 
An alment friend's fidelity and love, 

Hut when unpacked your disappointment groans 
To find it stuffed with brickbats, earth, and stones. 

Cmvjirr. ('nitvrr*ation,$\(l. 

I got upon Kcnnington Common, the lHst review 
day: but the hoys threw brickbats at inc.and pinned 
crackers to my tail ; and I've been afrnid to mount, 
your ladyship, ever ainee.— Do you hear I he doctor V 
Throw brickMs at him and pin crackers to his 
pious tail ! fan these things be stood by f* Bicker- 
staff, The Hypocrite, ii. 1 . 

Brickbullt. ailj. Built with bricks. 

\ r et, enter’d in the brick-built town, ho try’d 
The tomb, and found the strait dimensions wide. 

JJrydcn, Juvenal's Satires, x. 

Briekdoat. x. Dust mode by pounding 
bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus sharp set, got 
together a convenient quantity of hricMust, ami 
disposed of it into several papers.—, Spectator, no. 
2X3. 

Brickkiln, x. Kiln for the burning of bricks. 

hike tiie Israelites in the brick-kilns, they multi- 
plied the more for their oppression.-- Dr. 11. Jlure. 
Decay if Christian Piety. 

Bricklayer, x. Man whose trade it is to 
build with bricks ; brirk-nmson. 

The elder of I lieni, lieiug put to nurse. 

And ii rant «r his birth and parentage. 

ifccanu a bricklayer when he came to age. 

Shakes/ tear, Henry 17. Part 11. iv. 2. 

If you had liv’d, sir, 

Time enough to have, been interpreter 
To iialad’s bricklayers, sun: the luw’r had stood. 

I koine. 

Ren Jonson was a bricklayer, and then a soldier, 
but the* said lien ’ neither lmilt houses nor reaped 
laurels.---- Thtvthrc Ilnok, Hilbert Hu nicy, vol. i. 
eli. i. 

Brickie, adj. (older form of Brittle.) 
[front break.] Apt to break. Obsolete. 

The altar, oil the w liieh this image staid. 

Was, 0 great pity! built of brickie clay. 

Spenser, jin ins of Time. 

The brickie And variable doctrine of John Cal- 
vin in his Institutions.— Stapleton, Fortrcssc vf the 
Faith, fol. 24. b : 1W15. 

This mail... of earthly matter lunkelli brickie 
vessels and graven images.— Wisdom, xv. 13. 

Brfickmaker. x. One whose trade it is to 
imike bricks. 

They are eoinmon In elaypits; hut the brick- 
makers pick them out of the day.— Woodward. 
Briekmmklnr. verbal abs. Business, labour, 
art, or craft of one who makes bricks. 

There they lay ; there your appointed tale of 
brick-makiny was set before you. which you must 
finish, with or without straw, om it hnpiicucd. The 
emviug Dragon, the Public, like him in Bel's temple, 
must be fed, it cxjieclcd its daily rations; and 
Daniel, and ourselves, to do us justice, did the Ix'st 
we could on this side bursting him.— hnnb, hist 
Kssaysof Elia, Netcspapers Thirty-fire Years ago. 
Bricky, adj. Abounding in broken bricks. 

Harden rue joyoth ill Minnie and oiien places, it 
prospereth in rougliand brickie grounde and among 
ashes, it ean in wise away witii dung.— Hcrarde, 
Herball, p. 1072 : eii. 103.1. (Ord MS.) 

Bridal, x. Nuptial festival. 

The bridah was I will Id with men aittynge at the 
mete.— Wyeliffe, St, Matthew, xxii. 

1 saw nuns and papists dance at a bridal.— Ascham, 
Letter to Haven. 

Sweet duy, so cool, so calm, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 

The dew shall ween thy flill to-night i 

For thou must uio. <7. Herbert. 

In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals wo will keep, 
And his cold hand 

Shall draw tho curtain whe.l wo go to sleep. 

Dryden. 

In the* following extract a play on the 
words bride a/e, alo drunk at u wedding, 
seems intended. 

A man that’s bid to bride-ale, if he lift 1 oako 
And drink enough, lie need not vear his stake. 

* B. Jonson , Tale if a Tub. 


Bridal, adj. Belonging to a wedding;] 
nuptial ; connubial. 

Chir wedding cheer to a sad funeral feast. 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change, 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse. 

Shakes/war, Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 
Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

Milton, Samson Agon isles, \ |',»r». 

When to my arms thou brought’st thy virgin love. 
Fair angels sung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
Ah, well -but sing tlm foolish song 

1 gave you, Alice, on the duy 
• When, arm in arm, we went along, 

A pensive pnir, and you were gay 
With bridal flowers— that 1 may seem, 

As in the nights of old. to lie 
Beside the mill-wheel in the stream. 

While those Bill chestnuts whisper hy. 

Tennyson, The Miller's Daughter. 

Bridoity. x. Celebration of tbe nuptial 
feast. Obsolete. 

At quinLin he, 

Tn honour of this hridaltcc. 

Hath challeng'd either wide countee. 

11. Jonson, Undenomuls. 
Bride, x. [A.S. bryd.] Woman newly married. 

Help ihe mine own love’s praises to resound. 

No let the same of any be envy'd ; 

So Orpheus did for his own bride, 

S/tcnser, Epithalamium. 

The day approach’d, when fortune should decide 
Th’ important enterprise, and give the bride. 

Dryden , Fables. 

Those are tributes due from pious brides. 

From a chaste matron, and a virtuous wife. 

Smith, Phtetlra and llippolilus. 
The Hiiblttths of F.tomity, 

One Mahhntli deep and wide— 

A light upon Ihe shining sea - 

The Bridegroom with his bride! 

Tennyson, St. Agnes. 

Bride. ». «. Make a bride of ; marry. Hare. 

I knew a man * 

Of eighty winters, this 1 told them, who 
A loss of fourteen briibil. 

Ueauniont and Fletcher, Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Brfcfebed. x. TA.S. hryd-hed.] Marriage bed. 

Now until the break of day. 

Through this house each fairy stray; 

Tn the ls*st bridchctl will mo, 

Which hy us shall blessed lie. 

Shakes pear, Midsummer-Night's Dream, v. 2. 

Would David's son, religious, just, and brave. 

To the first bridebetl of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a slave V Prior. 


Bridecake, x. Cake distributed to the 
guests at a wedding. 

With the phnnt’sieN of hoy-troll, 

Troll aland the bridal Ixiwl, 

And divide the broad bride-cake 
Round ulmut the bride's slake. 

11. Jonson. Cndertroods. 

The writer, resolved to try his fortune, fasted ail 
• day, and, that he might be sure of dreaming upon 
something at night, procured a handsome slice of 
bridecake, which ho placed very conveniently under 
his pillow. Spectator, no. fii*7. 

Bridcckaxnber. x. Nuptial chamber. 

Cun the children of the bride-chamber mourn as 
long as the bridegroom is with them V— Matthew, 
ix. IS. 

Bridegroom, x. [A.S. bridguma ; the bitter 
element one wherein there is no. sound of r, 
and which is simply wan.] New •married 
man. 


As are thnse dulcet sounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 

And summon him to marriage. 

Shakesnear. Merchant of Venice, iii. 2. 

Why. happy bridegroom! 

Why dost thou stenl so soon away to bed V Dryden. 

Bridemald, or Bridesmaid, x. She who 

attends upon the bride. 

Ill came the hridemaids with a posset. 

Sir John Suckling, Song on a Wedding. 

Tim brido | among the Anglo-Saxons] was list by a 
matron, who was exiled tlm bride’s woman, followed 
bv a company of young maidens, who were called 
the bride's maids.-Strutt, Manners and Customs of 
the English, i. 7«. ... . . .. 

Nothing could be more judicious or graceful than 
tho dn*H of the bride-uiaids -tlm three clinrniiiig 
Alias Foresters— on this morning.-Auwft, Essays if 
Elia, The Wedding. 

Bridemon. x. One who attends the bride and 
bridegroom nt the nuptial ceremony : (for- 
merly culled a bride-knight and a bride- 
squire.) 

My virtuous maid, this day I'll be your bride- 
man.— Beaumont and Fletcher, Wfsfor a Month. 


BRID {g™*™ 

The friends [of persons to lm married] may ta 
Understood such ax the ancients called naranymphs, 
or bridemen, — Wheatley, Rational Illustration of 
the Hook if Common Prayer. 

Brideitoke. x. Tost like a maypole, set in 
the ground for dancing round. 

( For example see ex tract under Bridecake.) 

Bridewell, x. House of correction in Lon- 
don, near St. Bride's well; hence, any 
house of correction not under the sheriffs 
charge. 

He would contribute mom to refortnation than all 
tho workhouses and bridewells in Europe. — Spec- 
tator, no. 157. 

Bridge, x. [A.S. bryeg.] 

1. Viaduct raised over water, or thrown 
across a chasm, for the convenience of 
passage. 

Wlmt need tlm bridge much broader tlian the 
flood V 

Shakespear. Much Ado about Nothing, i. 1. • 

And proud Araxcs, whom no bridge could hind. 

Dryden. 

2. Anything resembling a bridge in form or 

use : (as the upjier part of the nose, bridge 1 
of a fiddle, &c v ). .» 

The raising gently the bridge of the nose, doth pre- 
vent the deformity of n saddle nose. - Bacon, Natural 
and Ejrju-rimnital History. 

Bridge, r. a. Erect a bridge over ; join, or 
overarch, as by a bridge. 

Xcni^s. the lilmrty or Greece to yoke. 

From Susa. Ids Menmnniuii palace high. 

Came to the sea; and over Hellespont, 

Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d. 

Milfoil , Paradise ljost, X. 310. 

Every mini's work, pursiml stendily, tends in this 
way to become hii end in itself, and so to bridge over 
the loveless ehnsnis oflifiv-.V/Ais Marner, eh. ii. 

Their symmetry ik perfect ; hut tiie eoursea of 
rough stmies which compose the most ancient have 
evidently owed little to the unison : their very form 
is probably due to tlm want of cranes, hy "which 
heavyweights must lie raised, ami skill to bridge u 
spare.- ('. II. Pearson, The early and miiUlte Ay s 
if Englaiul, eh. XXX. 

Bridle, s. [A.S. liridel.] 

1. Heads! all and reins by which a horse iv 
restrained and governed. 

They seis’d at Inst 

His courser's bridle, and his feet embrac'd. 

Dryden, Fables. 

The people of Gloucester rose and delivered Love- 
lace from confinement. An irregular army soon 
gathered round him. Some of his horsemen had 
only halters for bridles. Many of his infantry had 
only clubs for wca|iouR. — Macatday, History of 
England, cli. ix. 

*2. Restraint ; curb ; check. 

The king resolved to put that place, which Mime 
men fancied to hen bridle upon the city, iifto tin- 
hands of such a man us he might rely upon. - Lord 
Clarendon. 

A bright genius often betrays itself into many 
errours, w it bout a continual brutlc on the tongue. - 
Halts. 

Bridle. P. ft. 

1. l*ut it bridle on anything; restrain or 
guide hy a bridle. 

1 bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 

That lungs to launch into a bolder slmiii. Addison . 

2. In general. Restrain ; govern ; check. 

Tlm disposition of things is committed to them, 
whom law limy at all times bridle, nnd superlour 
power contrail!.— //nofeer, Ecclesiastical Polity. 

With n strong, and yet a gentle hand. 

You bridle faction, Hint our hearts command. Walter. 

Ureal niunlierB of gentlemen and yeomen quitted 
tie- open country, and repaired to those towns which 
had been founded mid incorporated for the purposo 
of bridling the native imputation, and which, though 
recently placed under tlm government of Roman 
Catholic magistrates, were still inhabited chiefly by 
Protestants — Macaulay, History qf England, ch. 

1 No one now dares to talk *of bridling the people 
or of resisting their united wishes.-- Buckle, llistory 
of Civilisation in England, vol. i. eh. vii. 

Bridle, v. n. Hold the head affectedly. See 
Car u col. 

1 star'd hill in her face and bunt out a-langhing; 
at which she turn’d upon her heel, and gave a crack 
with her fan like a coach-whip, and bridru out of 
the room with the air anti complexion of an incens'd 
turkey-cock.— Gibber, Careless Husband, ii. t. 

Dick heard, and tweedllng, ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting, and sideling, 
Attested glad his appndiation 
Of an immediate conjugation. ; ..... 

(Jumper. Pairing Tims anttcipaUd. 
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frfdJ^liBd. s. Hand which holds the bridle 
in riding. * 

In the turning, ono might penvue the bridleha nd 
something gently stir: hut. iudetfl, so gently, as it 
did rather distil virtue tliau Uso violence. — Sir P, 
Sidney, ii. 

The heat of summer nut his blood into a ferment, 
which affected his bridlehaml with great pain.— 
Wiseman, Surgery. 

Bridle-road. s. Road adupted for travel- 
ing on hnrsebnek. 

Kdueation at our public schools and universities 
is travelling in a wagon for expedition, when them 
is a bridle-road will take you by a short out to 
ftirnnssus, ami the Polisher naa got the key of it.— 
Cumberland, Ottservcr, no. 2N. (Ord 318.) 

Bridled, part. atfj. Held as by a bridle. 

The queen of ls*aufy stopp’d her bridled doves ; 
Approv’d the little lalsmr of the Loves. Prior. 

Bridler. s. One who directs or restrains us 
by a bridle. 

* The prelates Imast themselves tlie only bridler* of 
schism. Milton, Reason of Chit nit Government,]*. I. 
ch. vii. 

Brief, adj. [N.Fr. href\ Lat. brevis , nent 
breve = short.] 

1. Short. ; concise: (chiefly applied to speech). 

Aphy Ihefl* is, my lord, some ten words long, 
Which is as brie/ as 1 have known a play; 

Hilt by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 

Which makes it tedious. 

Shakespcar, Midsummer-Eight's Dream, v. 1. 

I will Is* mild and irentle in my words.— 

And brief, good mol her, for 1 am ill haste. 

Id., Richard III. iv. 4. 

The brief stile is that which expresseth much in 
little. II. JfiHson, Discoveries. 

I f 1 had quoted more words, I had quoted more 
proftmenosH ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reason 
to Uiauk me for lieing brief.— Collier, Short View of 
the Immorality anil Profaneness tf the English Stage, 

Applied to time. 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it 
brief wars. — Shakespcar, Cariulanus, i. 3. 

Wlini twenty years old lie was for a brief s|mcn 
treat'd with some kindness by I’eter III.- I Jo neon. 
Translation of Schlatter's History if Uw Eighteenth 
Century, p.371. 

2. Contracted ; narrow. 

Hen ring us praise our loves of Italy 
For beauty that made barren the swclIM Mast 
O' him that best, could speak : fur fenture laming 
The shrine of Venus, or straight pight Minerva, 
Postures beyond /ovV/nnture ; for condition, 

A shop of all the qualities thnt man 

Loves woman for. Shakes ^ar, Cymheline, v. 6. 

Brief. ». 


! As Quintilian saitli, there is a brief mss nf the parts 

somethin* that liiAkes the whole Jong.— if. Jotuon, 

Discorerics. 

My lord, long wish’d for. welcome 
’Tin a sweet briefness ; yet in that short word 
All pleasures, which I may mil mine, begin : 

And may they long increase, before they find 
A second period I 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Martial Maid. 

Brier. *. [A.S. brar.] Bushes or shrubs of 
the genus Kuhns. 

What subtle hole is tills, 

Whose mouth is cover’d with rude growing brier s? 

Shakespcar , Titus Andronicns, ii. 4. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 

Which at both ends was rootl'd deep, 

And over it three times doth leap ; 

Her niagiek much availing. Drayton , Xymphidia. 
Brig. *. [P abbreviation of Brigantine*.] 
Square-rigged vessel with two masts. 

At least he feels it, and some say ho secs, 

Hivauso ho runs before it like a pig; 

Or. if that simple sentence should displease, 

Say. that he scuds liefore it like a brig. 

Byron, Dint Juan. vii. 83. 

The Spaniards had one four-decker of 130 guns, 
six Ihree-divkers of 112. two eighty-fours, eighteen 
sevenly-four’s, In ail twenty-seven ships of the 
line, with ten frigates and a brig.— Southey, Life tf 
XcIsoh, ii. 1711. 

Brigade, s. (now always sounded Brigade; 
originally, in jioetry at least, often or 
always Brigade.) [Fr. brigade . ; Italian, 
briguta - company.] Division of forces; 
body of men, consisting of several squa- 
drons of horse nr battalions of foot. 

(ton Lesley's regiment thus wheel about 
The brigade of our clergy, put to rout 
Our bishops, deans, and doctors V 

Rome for Canterbury, p. 7 : UU1, 
Thither, wing'd with siieod, 

A numerous brigad hasten’d. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, i. 674. 

With rapid wheels, or fronted brlgads form’d. 

Ibid. ii. 532. 

Here the Havanan duke Ids brigades lends, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. J. Philips. 

A female brigade, properly disciplined and Accou- 
tred, would not, I am |M‘rauudcd, Ik? nfrnid to charge 
a numerous liody of the enemy, over whom they 
would have a manifest advantage. — (loldsmilh. Es- 
says, 11. 

The animosity to the Hutch mingled Itself ls;th 
with the animosity to standing armies mid with the 
animosity to crown grants. For a brigade of Dutch 
troops w as part of the military establishment which 
was still kept up ; and it was to Dutch fiivou rites 
that William luul lavn most lds-ral of the royal 
domains. -Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxiv. 


1. Short statement, ex tract, or epitome. 

I doubt not but I shall make it plnin, as far as a 
sum or britf can mnkc a cause plain— Bacon, Ad- 
vertisement touching a Holy IFire. 

The brief of this transaction Is. these springs that 
a«se here are impregnated with vitriol. - \ViHHltoard, 
On Fossils. 


\\ ith in. 

But how you must liegln this enterprise, 

I will your highness thus in brief adv iso. 

SfH.nscr, Faerie Queen. 

2. Writing given to the pleaders, containing 
the case ; written statement. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 

On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swiff. 

The young fellow had a very irood air, and seemed 
to hold his brief hi his hand rather to help his action, 
than that he wanted notes for his further informa- 
tion.— Taller, no. l**6. 

3. Short written statement of any kind. 

There is a brief, how many sports are ripo : 

Make choice of which your highness will sec flrst. 

Shakespcar, Midsu m mer-Xigh t 's bream, v. 1. 

The apostolical letters are of a twofold kind and 
difference, vis. some arc called britf i, because they 
art' comprised in a short and eompendious way of 
writing. Ayliffe, Parergoh Juris Canonici. 

Briefly, ndv. 

1. Concisely, in few words. 

I will H|M*ak in Hint manner which the subject re- 
quires; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
Crietly.— Bacon. 

The modest queen a while, with downcast eyes, 
Ponder’d the speech ; then brief y thus replies. 

Urydm. 

2. In A short time; quickly. 

Go, put on thy defences.’ BrieJIy, sir. 

Shakespcar, Anion y and Cleopatra, iv. 4. 


Brfttffaesa. 8 . Attribute suggested by Brief; 
conciseness ; shortness. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in smooth- 
ness and propriety, in quickness and briefness.— 
Camden. 
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Brigade-major. s. Officer whose duty it. is to 
assist the brigadier in the iminageiiient of 
his brigade. 

When a detach n lent is to ho made, tho major- 
general of the ila.v regulates with the brigade- major 
now many nn-ii and officers each brigade shall 
furnish. -Rees, Cyrlopttdia. 

Brigadier, a. Officer who command* n bri- 
gade of horse or foot in an army, next in 
runk alxm: a colonel. 

The Austrians have no brigadiers, and the French 
have no major-generals.- -hard Chesterjtebl. 

Then there were foreigners of much renown, 

Of various nations, and all volunteers ; 

Not tight i rig for their country or its crown, 

Bui wishing to lie one day brigadiers. 

Byron. Iton Juan, vii. 18. 

The chief command was held by a veteran wnrrior, 
the Count of Rosen. Under him were Alaumont, 
who held the rank of lieutenant-general, and a bri- 
gadier named l’usignaii.— Macaulay, History if 
Englantl, ell. xii. 

Brigadier-general. 8. Same as Brigadier. 

Richard had sidisequcntly returned to Ids native 
country, hod been appointed brigadier-general in 
the Irish army, and hail lieen sworn of the IrishPrivy 
Vmncil- -Macaulay, History of England, ch.xii. 

Brigand. 8. [Fr.] 

1. Originally, light cavalry soldier so named 
from the character of his armour. Sec 
Brigandinc, 2. 

Ill the tymo of the bataile the brigauntes of the 
Freiisrli side took the kyngis carriage, and led it 
away, in which they fondo the kyngis crowne.— 
Copy rune, Chronicle, A.U. 1415. 

2. Robber; one who belongs to u band of 
robbers. 

There might lie a rout of such Iwrharous thievish 
brigands in some ns-ks ; but it whs a degeneration 
from the nature of man, a politii'al creature — 
Archbishop BramhaU, against Ilohltes. 

Whole districts were suddenly deserted, and down 


BRIG 


to the present day have never been repeop/M 
These soli tildes gave reftige to smugglers and bri. 
gantis, who succeeded the industrious lnhaMtnui, 
formerly occupying them — Buckle, History ifCin. 
lisa t ion in England, ii. UA. 

Used also adjectivally. 

The»* are tin* thrice-famed brigands: an aetu;i| 
existing quntity of persons: who, long reflated aiid 
reveriieratod through so many millions of heads, » H 
in concave multiplying mirrors, become a wlu>l» 
brigand world; aim, like a kind of simcrnaLunil 
machinery, wondrously move the epos of the revo- 
lution. The brigands are here ; the i>rig|inds urn 
there; the brigands are coining! Not otherwise 
sounded tho clang of l’hccbus Ajxillo's silver Ihiw, 
scattering pestilence and pale terror. — Carlyle 
French Revolution, pt. i. bk. iv. eh. ii. 

Brigandage, s. [Fr.] Theft and plunder, 
after the fashion of brigands. 

It was not at all for the public good, to suffer 
peasants and mcchnnieks to ran up and down tlw 
woods and forests, armed; which not only brinim 
thorn to nftgli*ct their proper trades and empluv. 
moots to the damage of tho publiok and tlN>ir fauli. 
lies, but in time inevitably draws them on to n>l>lx-rv 
and brigandage. Bishop IVarburtou, Alliance of 
Church and State, p. 12U. v 

Many of tho peasants in their distress had taken 
to |HrtU'hing or brigantlage in tin* forests .— (\ //_ 
Pearson, The early and middle Ages of England 
ch. xxvi. 


Brigandtne. *. (older form of Brigantine.) 
[Spanish, berg an tin .] 

1. Light vessel formerly nsed by corsairs or 
pirates. 

Like as a warlike brigandinc, apply'd 
To fight, Inys forth Iter threatful nikcs afore 
The engines, which in them sad death do hide. 

Spenser. 

2. Coat of mail. 

Furbish the Npcare, and put on tho brlgandines.— 
Jeremiah, xlvi. 4. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous anus, thy helmet 
And brigandinc of brass, thy brood habergeon, 
Yanlbrueo, ami groves. 

Milton, Samson Agon isles, 

Brigantine. 8. (present form of Br i gun- 
din tf). Brig without her square mainsail. 

The consul obliged him to deliver up his licet, and 
restore t he shi|is, reserving only to himself two bri- 
gantines Arbnthnat. 

The villains carried olf my ship, a brigantine <»f 
15U tons; and put me, a man, iiudalmy into a littl<* 
bail pink, in winch, with much ado, we nt Inst made 
Fnlmoiith.- - Fielding, Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews. 

The plan of the allies was that seventy ships of 
the line and almut tliirt v frigates and briguntiut * 
should assemble in the channel mirier the command 
of Killegn'W and DelavaL— Macaulay, History of 
England, ell. XX. 

The brigantines of the rovers were numerous, nr* 
doubt; lint- none of them was Inna*: one man of 
war, which in the royal navy would hardly rank as 
a fourth rate, would easily deal with tlieia nil in 
succession.— Ibid. eh. xxv. 


Bright, adj. [ A.S. bcohrt , brihi ; originally, 
like the Latin claru* and the Kngiish clear , 
applicable, if not properly applied, to sound. 

’ Hen — song so sehrill ami so brihte 
That feor and ncr mo it horde.’ 

(Owl and Nightingale; 10M.) 

‘ The seolfo coc that wel can tighto 
He mot mid me liohle mid right*, 

For botho we habbeth atevene brighte .* 

(Ibid.: 1678.) j 

1. Shining; full of, or as a body reflecting, 
light. 

Then aliook the mend shrine, and sudden light 
Sprang through tho roof, and made tlu> temple 
bright. Sh 'Vt?- 

Cuidlea were blasting at all tho windows. I ho 
public places were as bright as at woouday.— Mac- 
aulay, History of England, ch. x. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


Transparent. 

From the brightest wines 

He turn’d abhorrent. , Thomson. 

While the bright Seine, t’ exalt tho soul, 

With sparkling plenty crowns tho bowl. Fcnm. 
Evident; clear. 

He must not proceed too swiftly, tlmt ho niny wifli 
more «iw, with brighter evidence, and with surer 
success, draw tlio learner on.— VFatts, ImprovtmeM 


of the Mind .• 

It(*spleiideiit witji charms. 

Thy besuty appears, 

In itagraoea and airs, • 

All bright as an angel new dropp’d from therty^ 

Bright as the sun, and like the morning Mr. . 
Such Uhloe is, and roinmon as the air. QranmU*. 

To-day black omens threat the brightest Mr 
That o’er engaged a watehlUl spirit’s care, i of* 
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5. Sparkling with wit; brilliant; intellec- 
tnully quick. 

Onerous, nay and gallant nation, 

Great in arum, and bright in art. Pope. 

If parts allure tin***, think hour Damn shin'd, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. Id. 

6. Illustrious ; glorious. 

This in the wont, if not the only stain, 

I' the brightest annals of a female reign. Cotton, 

Bright. s. [Such, nt least, is its construction 
in the following extract, where, however, 
it may have been intended for the neuter of 
the adjective used substantially. If a true 
substantive, it is in one of two predienments. 
It is simply the word bright used substun- 
tivally, as white is used in such an expres- 
sion us the 4 white of the eye; or it is bright I 
th (as in heighth , &c.), the th being chang- 
ed into t and fused with the tinul t of the fun- 
damental word, bri<fht-th, bright- 1, bright. 
The form itself is as old as tiic A.S. stage 
of our language; in which heorht = bright- 
ness as well as bright.] Splendour. Hare. 

Through a cloud 

prawn round almut thee like a radiant Hhrinn, 

Park with excessive bright thy skirts appear. 

Milton , Paradise Lost , iii. 378. 

Bright-burning, adj. Burning brightly or 
briskly. 

What fool hath added water to the sea. 

Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy ? 

Bhakespear. Titus A nd ran tens, iii. 1. 

Bright-eyed. adj. Having bright eyes. 

Brighl-ry'd science watches rouml. 

Cray, installation (Me. 

Brftght-harneaaed. adj. Having bright ar- 
mour. See Harness. 

And nil about the courtly stable 
Bright -iarn*ss'd amrelN ait in order serviceable. 

Milton, ( Me on tin- Morning of Christ's 
• Xatieify , 2 IB. 

Blight-shining, adj. [two words rather than 
a compound.] Sinning brightly. 

The light of your hrightshyning slnrre. 

Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Beauty. 

in the midst of Ibis bright-shining day, 

1 spy a black. suspicious, threatening cloud. 

Shakrspear. Henry Vi. Part III. V.l, 

Brighten, r. a. (often with up). 

1. Make bright or luminous ; shed light on. 

The purple morning rising with the year, 

Salutes the spring, ax her I'l'lcstial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the akies. 

Drydcn. 

2. Muke gay, or cheerful. 

Hope elevates, and joy i 

Brightens his crest. Milton, Paradise fast, ix. TAB. ! 

This makes Jack brighten up the room wherever 1 
lie enters, and changes the severity of the company 
into that gaiety and good humour, into which his 
conversation generally leada them.— Tatter, no. 2ofl. 

3. Make illustrious ; ennoble. 

The present. queen would brighten her character 
if she would exert her authority to instil virtues 
into her people. Swift. 

Yet time ennobles, or degrades i-ncli line ; 

It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darken thine. Pope. 

Brighten, t?. n. Grow bright ; clear tip. 

Rut Jet a lord once own the happy Hill's ; 

How the stile brightens, how the sense renin's. 

Pope. 

To look upon the soul aa going on from strength 
to strength : to consider that she is to shine for ever 
ill new accessions of glory, and brighten to all eter- 
nity ; tliat hIio will still he adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it something 
wonderfully agremble to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man.— Addison, Spectator, 
no.111. 

So speaking, and by fervent love endowed 
With frith, the suppliant heavenward bends her 
hands, 

While, liko the sun emerging from a cloud, 

Her countenance brightens, and her eye expands. 

Wordsworth, Lnodaiuia. 
In the middle leaps a fountain 
Like sheet lightning. 

__ Ever brightening, * 

with a low melodious thunder. 

I'enXys 

Brightt&alrwd., 
colour. 


bftIL b R I to • 

to keen in the country the raw material on which 
most of our own looms were employed.- J Macaulay. 
History ufOSwland, eh. xxiii. 
m. s. [Xm. hr y mine.] 

Attribute suggested £y 1- Ktlge of anything; brink. 

As the bright Mimic, wlint time his tlcry teme 
Tnwnrds the western brim begins to draw, 

'(jins to nbate the brightness** of Ida Is-ine. 

Spenser, Faerie Qwm, v. ft, 3T». 
His hat being in the form or a turban, daintily 
made, the locks of his hair came down about the 
brims of it— Baron. 


Brightly. adv. In n bright manner ; splen- 
didly ; with lustre. 

Safely I slept, till brightly dawning shono 
Tlio mom conspicuous on her golden throne. Pope. 

Brightness, t, 

Bright. 

1. Lustre ; splendour; glitter. 

The lilnaing brightness of her Inanity's beam, 

And glorious light of her suu-shining free, 

To tell, were as to strive against the stream. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

A sword, by long lying still, will contract a rust 
which shall defree its brightness. South. 

. The moon put oil her veil of light, 

Mysterious veil of brightness made 
Tliat's both her lustre and her shade. 

Butler, liudibras. 

Vex'd with the present moment’s heavy gloom. 
Why seek we brightness from the yenrs to come . 

Prior. I 

2. Acuteness. 

Tim brightness of his parts, the solidity of his 
judgement, and the candour and generosity of his 
temper, distinguished him in an age of great polite* ; 
ness— Prior. 

Brlgdae. adj. Quarrelsome; contentious. 
Obsolete. I 


This riled plan* lies upon the very brim of another 
corruption.- - Milton, Of Prrtatical Episcopacy. 

2. llpncr edge of any vessel. 

How my hind in ointment NwimsI 
How my cup o'crlooks her brinish Crashaic. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the lmttoni rise, 

Above tho brims they force their fiery way. 

Dry den, ri rgd's ASneid. 
Thus in a lmson drop a shilling, 

.Then (ill the vessel to the brim , 

You shall olmerve, ns you art) tilling. 

The poud’rous metal seems to swim. Swift. 

3. Ton of any liquor. 

The fi*et of the prints, thnt Imre the ark, woffi 
dipjsxl in the brim of the water.— Joshua, iii. ]fl. 


Which two words, as conscious that they were 4. Bank of u fountain or river, or of the sea ; 
very brigose and severp, (if too generally taken, 
therefore;,) he softens them In the next immediate 
words by an apology. Putter, Moderation of the 
Church of Eng! anti, p. 324. 

Brlgue. s. [Fr. brujuc ; L.Lat. briya.~\ Strife: 
quarrel. Obsolete. 

Ye knowen wel that mine adversaries han be- , 

gonne this del wit and lodge by their outrage Tale [The common meaning of tho A.K. adjective brem, hrym, 

of Meldneus. ■ ■ F 

Tim rise anil ileeny of the papal power tlm poli- 
ticks of tlm court, the brigues of the cardinals, tho 
tricks of the conclave. I sard Chesterfield. | 

Brlgue. v. a. [Fr.ftrii/wr.] Canvass; solicit.! 

Obstdete. j 

Though I think too justly of myself to lielievu I 
am qualified to enter into the former of these lists ; 
you may eonelude, if you please, that lam tooproud 
to brigue for an admission Into tho latter.— Bishop 
Hurd. I 

Brill, s. [?] Fish of tin* order Plpuroncc-j 
tida? so called, a near congener of the 
turbot. 


The turtmt, brill, Hiid some allied sneeii-s, are ill- 
1 , but ' 


lyson. The Poet's Mind. 

Having hair of a bright 


*Jh«H bright-haired Vesta, long of yorp. 
To solitary Naturn bore. Milton, II pen 
Nov, while hia bright-hair'd front lie Ini 


. . _/ Penseroso, 23. 

• hia bright-hsdr'd front lie liowcd. 

Wordsworth. 


shore. 

It I the fountain \ told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whose clin-rfel brims 
That curious nymph hnd oft bm» known 
To bathe her snowy limbs. 

Drayton, Quest of Cynthia. 
Public ; well-known. Obsolete. 

. lie A.S. adject 

was ' renowned, ruinous, e*‘lel>rat«nl ’ ; fireman, ain't - 
man, and grbn mau lieiug verbs menning ' celebrate,' 
or'soleillliivM'' \m t |w- \'<tt hahge yi ryue brentan mit- 
gen =-that they may celebrate for solemnise) the liolv 
mystery (i.e. Sacrament.)— Bos worth, in voce, (f 
this menning is to Is* connected with that of brim— 
edge, it must lm through the following sequence ; 
edge, hem in ornament, show, exhibition, celebration. 
In German, hem or Irlngc, rather than edge, is the 
ordinary meaning. Hence we have hreme, fimbria*, 
and bmntn, timbriia orna m.—Crimm, Deutsches 
Wvrtcrburh, in voee.'l 

Hateful shrieks of ghosts are lmanl most brim. 
Barkdllr, ImluctiuH to Mirrourfur Magistrates. 
That thou 

Dust hold me in disdain, 

is brim abroad, and made a gibo 

credibly abundant at certain seasons, but the hanks To all Unit keep this plain. 

to which these lisli n*sort have himn kus productive Warner, Albion's England. 

during the past two Hcasons.— AnsDsl, The Channel 2rim. v. a. Fill to till 1 top. 

I shunts, p. 2i2. This said, a double wreath Kvander twin’d ; 

Brilliancy, s. Lustre ; splendour. ! And poplars black and white his temples bind: 

Hv the Tories he I Montague] had long hocn hated Then brims liis ample IkiwI. Drydcn. 

as a Whig: ami I he rapidity of Ills rise, the brit- [ I drink the cup of a costly death, 

liaucy of hia flmie, and the unvarying good luck: Brimn'd with delirious draughts of warmest life, 

which seemed to attend him. had iiiuile iiiaiiy Whigs Tennyson, hleamre. 

his enemies.- -Macaulay, History of England, eh. Brimful, or Brlm-ftall. adj. (cMllllt)lcs of 

/ xiv ' ri’ I ,. . p I -,, | cadi of these forms arc to be found in the 

Brilliant, adj. O r. Mg from hr,Uer ~ . „ . wln|ctot) Ful | tolllc 0 ' vfr . 

plittcr; sparkle.] Sliming; sparkling; fh ’ 1 

splendid ; tllll of lustre. Miisnre my rwe, hew by thy bmuty's filling. 

So have I wrn in larder ilark With seed of woes my heart brim-full is elutrgcd. 

Of veal a lurid Inin, Btr P. Eidnty. 

Replete wit li many, a brilliant spark, We have try’d tho utmost of our friends : 

As wise, philosophers remark. I Our legions are brim full, our i , n»iHe is rirH'. 

At one© lg)th stink and shine. Tsml Dorset. ■ tihakespmr, Julius CltfMr, iv. 3. 

The English soldiers were in a temper which re- j Her brimful eyes, that nwdy sIimhI, 
quin'd the most drliratc managi'inent. They were And only wanted will to weep a fltKid, 
conscious that, in the late campaign, their part hnd I Releas'd their watery slop*. Drydcn, Fables. 

not Isvn brilliant. Oaptnins ami privates were alike | The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 

impatient to prove that they had not given way llis eyes brim-full of liars, then sighing eiy’d, 

before an inferior force from want of courage.— Mae- Prithee, lie m refill of my son. Addison, Oato. 

onlay. History of England eh. x. . nrimleta. adj. Without an cdffo or brim. 

An ii.t.-nnedi.l.; <*.• w tl»t <* . , " „ , W1W , ittlc W wk?ri»f«. 

in the same signification, lint in significations some- j Brimmed* part. adj. r llilHl to tllL* brim ; level 
what similar, and which being derived one from the j J M , {, r j,„. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this, 

Their Rill tribute never miss, 

Prom a thousand |H*tty rills. Milton, Conus, 92 1. 
Brimmer, s. Bowl full to the top. 

Dear brimmer! well, in token of our opennem 
and plain-dealing, let us throw our masks over our 
heads. -So, ’twill come to the glasses anon.- - Lovely 
brimmttr! let me enjoy him first.-- -No, I never |au t 
with a gallant, ’till 1 ve try’d him.- - Dear tmmmn'! 
that makes our husbands short sighted.— Wycher- 
ley, The Country Wife, v. I. 

When healths go round, and kindly brimmers 
flow. Drydcn, Translation from Lucretius 

part. adj. Full to the brim. 

And twice besides her beestings never flail. 

To store tho dairy with a brimming pail. Drydcn. 

Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glasses now are hurl'd 
With dire Intent. J.PMips 
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other, one of them limy be considered the urinary, 
oml the other a secondary signification, as when 
we speak of a brilliant light, aiula brilliant achieve- 
ment. Mill, System of Lytic, i. W. 

Brilliant, s. Diamond of the finest cut, 
formed into angles, so as to refract the 
light, and shine more. 

In deference to his virtues I forbear 
To shew you wliat the rest in orders were ; 

This brilliant is so s|>ot.less snd so bright, 

He iux*d* not foil, but shines by lus own proper 
light. e Drydcn. 

Brilliantly, adv. Splendidly. 

One of those | banners] I* most brilliantly dis- 
played— 7'. Warton. History of English Poetry, ii. 86. 
P It was in that age lielieved bvall but a very few 
speculative men that the s..unaix^meraW jwllcy 
«u to keep out or the country the deUadj wd 
brilliantly tinted textures of southern loom, and 
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I loved the brimming wave that awam 

* Through quiet meadows round the mill, 

The sleepy pool above the dam, 

Thopool beneath it never still. 

Tennyson, The Miller % Daughter. 

IrimaeN. a. Attribute suggested by Brim ; 
excess ; display of energy. Hare. 

For qiiiotiieN is of moru author i tie than lirwlic 
brcemness.—IIyrde, Translation of L. Viv vs, sign. X. 
fol. 1. 

Brimstone, s. [A.S. hren - burn, and stone. 
In A.S. Mwef'cl sulphur sitiiis to lmve been 
the commoner term. The meaning of the 
same combination, benixtein , in the Low 
Gorman of the Baltic coast, is amber. That 
the word was used with some latitude may 
be seen from the second extract.] Sul- 
phur in the solid or melted state : (as op- 
posed to flowers of sulphur , or sulphur in 
the state of 11 sublimate). 

Hoc sulfur, Angliro brynston — Pictorial Vocabu- 
lary (f With century) ; Vocabularies in Library of 
National A utiquitics, p. 2011, col. 2. (Wright.) 

Hoc fUlglir, Anglire bnrnston. Nominate (1 lfttli 
century) ; ibid. p. 211, col. 1. 

Used adjectivally or as the first element in a 
compound. • * 

From hit Infernal furnace, forth he threw 
Huge llsincs that dimmed all the lien vena’ light, 
Enroll'd in duskish smoke and brimstone blue. 

Site inter. Faerie Queen. 

The rapour of the Grotto del Cano is generally 
supposed to bo sulphureous, though 1 can see tin 
reason for auch a supposition. 1 put a whole lmnille 
of lighted brimstone matches to the smoke, they all > 
went out in an instant Addison, Trawls in Italy. 

Brimatony. aty. Containing brimstone ; sul- 
phureous. 

Thn Ismael ite 

King of Thogarma. and his lialiergions 
Brimstony, blue, and fiery. B. Jonson, A lehemist. 

Blinded, adj. Of a grey colour varied with 
block and brown. 

She tam'd the brinded lioness, 

And spotted mountain pard. Milton, Comus, 413. 

My brinded heifer to the stake I lay, 

Two‘ thriving calves she suckles twice aday. Dryden. 

Srindle. s. [?] Colour, or mixture of colours, 
of which grey is the base, with darker grey 
and black bands. 

A natural hr i mile. —Richardson, Clarissa. 

Brindled, adj. Having hrindle ns a colour. 

The boar, my siNters ! aim the Altai dart. 

And strike the brindled monster to the heart. 

Addison, Translotion from Grid. 

And what do you intend doing with the brindled 
rat? l*ut 'un up in the saddle-lmgs V-Sir K. L. 
Buliver, Eugene Aram, b. i. ell. xi. 


#. [A.S. bryne- salt liquor.] Water 
impregnated with salt. 

a. In general. 

The enereanjng of the weight of water will on- 
crease its power of hearing; as wo sen brine, when 
it is salt enough, will bear an egg .—Bacon, Natural 
awl Ri'perimental History. 

Dissolve* sheen's dung in water, and add to it as 
muoh salt ns will make a strong brine, in this liquor 
steep your corn. '■ Mortimer. 

b. Sea. 

AH, but mariners. 

Plung'd in Hie foaming brine, did quit the vessel. 
Then all nflro with me. Shakvspear , Tempest , i. 2. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine , 

Slock Pouopo, with all her sisters, play’d. 

Milton , Lycidas, 98. 

e. Tears. 

Jesti Maria l What a deal of brine 
Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline ! 

Shakespear, Borneo and Juliet, ii. 3. 
Brineplt. s. Pit of brine. 

Tlipn I lov'd then, 

And skew'd thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 

Tim fresh springs, brim-pits, linrreu place, and fer- 
tile. Shakespear, Temjiesf, i. 2. 

In the following extract it is treated us 
two words. 

The salt, wlucli was obtained by a rude process 
from brine pits, wns held in no high estimation. - 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. iii. 

Bring, v. a. preterite and participle, brought. 
[A.S. briny an.] 

1 . Fetch, or convey, from another place (dis- 
tinguished from carry, or convey, to an- 
other place); procure; induce. 

Thou shalt go uuto my countiy, and to my kin- 
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drod, and take a wife unto iny son Isaac. And the 
servant said unto him, Perndventutw tho woman 
will not be willing to follow me unto this land: 
must 1 needs bring thy son again unto tho land 
from whence thou earnest V— Genesis, xxiv. 4, 5. 

Anil a* slie was going to fetch it, ho called to her 
and said, Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of bread 
in thy hand.— 1 Kings, xvit. II. 

A registry of lauds may furnish easy securities of 
money, fcliat sliall be brought over by strangers.— Sir 
ir. Temple. 

•Must I needs bring thy son again, Ac.' His 
doubt was, whether, if a woman would not cram 
with him into (Taiwan, he should ls> lmund to go 
again a second time, anil carry Isaac to her. Bishop 
Patrick, Paraphrases and Commentaries on the (MU 
Testament, Genesis. r 

And if my wish'd alliance please your king, 

Tell him ho should not send tho peace, but bring. 

Dryden. 

Tho nature of tho things, contained in those 
words, would not suffer him to think otherwise, 
how, or whensoever, ho is brought to reflect upon 
them.— Locke. 

Bring about. Bring to pass ; effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

If all of you would join to lie!]) him out. 

Dryden, Indian Emperor. 

Tin's turn of mind threw off tho oppositions of 
envy ntid competition; it euuhled him to gain the 
must vain and impracticable into his designs, and to 
bring about several great events, for tho advantage 
of the publick — Addison, Freeholder. 

Bring back. Recall; recover from fuinting 
or confusion. 

Bring Inch gently their wandering minds, by 
going beforo them in the train they should pursue, 
without any rebuke. - Dirke. 

Bringdown. Humiliate; depress. 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown 
And I’ll bo chief to bring him down ngnin. 

Shakcsjunr, Henry VI. Fart III, iii. 3. 

Bring forth. Give birth to ; produce. 

The good queen, 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter. I 
Shakespear, If inter’s Tate, ii. 3. 1 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, first brought forth 
Light out of darkness [ 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 472. 

Bellnna lewis thee to thy lover’s hand. 

Another queen brings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fire's 1 ut unlive land ! 

Dryden, Virgil's Jin fid. 

Idleness and luxury bring forth poverty and want ; 
and this tempts men to injustice; and that causeth 
enmity Hud animosity— Archbishop Tillntson. 

The value of laud is ralmil, when it is titled to 
bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable pro- 
duct— Locke. 

Bring in. 

a. Place in any condition. 

lie protests lie loves you 
And needs no other suitor, but his likings. 

To bring you in ngnin. Shakesiiear, Othello, iii. 1. 

b. Recover; reduce. 

Send over into that realm sueh a strong jiower of 
men, as should perforce bring in all that rebellious 
rout, sud loose people. — Spenser, View if the State 
of Ireland, 

c. Supply. 

The sole measure of all his courtesies is, what re- 
turn they will make him, and what revenue they 
will brinq him in.— South. 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches.— Locke, 

d. Introduce. 

Entertain no long discourse with nn f v ; hut, if you 
ran ,bring in something to season it with religion.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 

There is but ouo God, who raado heaven and 
earth, and bc& and winds; but the folly and mad- 
ness of mankind brought in tho images of gods — 
Bishop Stillingjleet. 

The fruit fulness of Italy, and the like, are not 
brought in by force, but naturally rise out of the ar- 
gument— A ddison. 

Since he could not have a seat among them him- 
self, he would bring m one who liud moru merit. - 
Toiler. 

(Quotations are best brought in, to confirm dome 
opinion controverted— Swift. 

e. Especially applied to bills before Parlia- 
ment. 

The house of commons displayed their attachment 
to the puritan maxims, or their dislike of the pre- 
latical clergy, by bringing in bills to enforce a greater 
strictness in this respitd.— Haltam, Constitutional 
History of England, eh. vii. 

In 1779, Sir Philip Jennings Gierke obtained leave 
tn bring in a bill to disqualify contractors from sit- 
ting in Parliament, except where they obtained con- 
tracts at a public bidding: hut, on tho 11th ofMareh, 
tiio commitment of tho bill was negatived.— 7'. Er - 
skine May , Constitutional History if England, vol. 
i. ch. vL | 
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Bring to light . Make clear ; discover ; un- 
cover. 

r Historical knowledge continually extends, In part 
from tho advance of critical science, which teaches 
us little by little the truo value or ancient authors, 
but also, anil more es]M*eially, from the new dis- 
eoveries which the enterprise of travellers and the 
patient toil of students are continually bringing to 
light, wliorchy the stock of our information aa to the 
condition of the ancient world receives constant 
augmentation— 0. Bmclinson, Flee Great Monar- 
chies. 

Bring to mind . Recall to memory ; produce 
as instance. 

Rut those, and more than I to mind can bring, 
Mn minus lias not yet forgot to sing. Dryden. 

Bring off. Clear ; procure to be acquitted ; 
cui i se to escape. 

I trusts! to my head that hns betrayed me ; and [ 
found fliult with my legs that would otherwise have 
brought me off. Sir £. // Estrange. 

Set a kite upon thu bench, ami it is forty to one 
he’ll bring off a crow at the lair.- Id. 

The best way to avoid this imputation, and to 
bring off the credit of our understanding, is to l* 
truly religious.— Archbishop TtUotson. 

Bring on. 

a. Introduce. 

If there lie any that would reign and tnko lip all 
tho time, let him And means to lake them oir and 
bring others on.— Bacon. 

b. Produce us an occasional cause. 

Soon iih midnight brought on the dusky hour 
Friendliest to sleep and silence. 

Milton, Paradise T/mt. v. flft;. 

The fountains of the great deep lieing broken 
o|M*n t ho as a general destruction mid devastation 
was brought ujnni the earth, and all tilings in it.— T. 
Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

The great question, which, in nil ages, lias disturbed 
mankind, und brought on them those mischiefs. - 
Loch. 

Bring out. Develop; evolve; exhibit; show. 

If I make not this elieal bring out another, nmi 
the shearers prove sIih-ji, let me Is- unrolled.- Shake* 
s)H‘ar, Winter's Tale, iv. 2. 

These slmko his soul, and, as they laridly press. 
Bring out Ids crimes. Dryden. 

Another way made use of, to Ibid tho weight of 
the denarii, was by the weight of Greek coins; but 
those experiments bring out the denarius heavier. 
Arhnthnot, Tables of ancient Coins, Weights, amt 
Measures. 

Bring orrr. Convert ; draw to n new jmrty ; 
carry along with anyone or anything. 

This lilx'rty should Is- made use of u]h>ii few 
occasions, of small imjmrtancc, ami only with a 
view of bringing orer Ins own side, another time, to 
something of greater anil limn* publiek iimiiienl. 
Sir ft, Sentiments of a Church Of Engbuul Man with 
rcSiHct to Religion and Government. 

The protestant clergy will hud it, perhaps, nodidi- 
cult matter to bring great iiumlMTs oeer to lliu 
churi'h.— Ibid. 

In distillation, thn water ascends difficultly, and 
brings oner with it some part of the oil of vitriol.— 
Sir I. Neu'ton, Upticks. 

Bring to puss. Effect. 

Tin* thing is established by God, and God will 
bring it to pass.— Genesis, xii. 32. 

| She | in time's long and dark immpcctivn glass, 
Foresaw wlial future days should bring to jmss. 

Milton , Vacation Ejrerriss, v. 72. 

Bring to. Chock the course of a ship by ar- 
ranging the sails in such u nmlincr, as that 
they shall counteract each other; henre, 
stop. 

The ship wa » brought to, the ’mats hoisted out, and 
a great quantity of good ice taken on board. 'Ton* 
ter. Voyage round the World, i. 531. (Ord MR.) 

On tunic signals, they very kindly brought to, and 
lay by for me ; and in about thn*c hours' time 1 iiino 
up with them. Ik* Foe, Lfe and Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, p. 34. 

With a phiy upon the word ; bring to 
being treated as equivalent to bring about 
«= recover. 

And as they fetched u walk one day. 

They met a press-gang crew ; 

And Rally she did fniul away, „ , 

While lien bn was brought to. 

Bring under. Sulidue; subjugate; repress. 

To say tlm\ tho more capable, or tho letter do- 
server, liatla such qight to govern, ns ho 
pulsorily bring under the lesa worthy, u» idle. 
Bacon, Advertisement touching a Holy if ar . 

Bring up. 

a. Educate; instruct; form. 

Ho that taken upon him the charge of 
up young men. wjmcJally young gentlemen, mnua 
have something moru in nip item Latin.— Let »«■ 
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They frequently cnnviwd-wlth thin fovely virgin, I 
who hud lieen brought up by her father in know- 1 
Ipfo. —Adtlimn. O' tut rdian . 

b. Bring* buck (as intelligence) ; introduce 
(as a practice). 

And the .ncn which Moses sent to Benrch the land, 
who returned. nid made nil the congregation to 
murmur against him, by hriming unit slander upon 
the land ; even tin me men that did bring up the evil 
report upon the Innd, died by the plngue before the 
Lord.- $ umber*, liv. ft«, 87. 

Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and 
HubniissioUH. with ninny outwnrd forms nml ceremo- 
idea, were first of nil brought up among the politer 

S irt of mankind, who lived in courts and cities.— 
peetutor, no. 1 1». j 

2. Attend; accompany. 

Yet. nive leave, my lord, j 

That wo may bring you Homething on the way. 

Bhakespear, Mean ure fur Measure, i. 1, 
Honey-sweet husband, let mo bring thee to 
StalncM.— /•/., Henry V. ii. ft. 

Bringer. s. One who brings. 

Yet the Unit bringrr of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after ns a sullen liell. 

Remember'd tolling a dead friend. 

Shakes /war, Henry IV. Part II. i. 1. 
Ilest you see wife the bringrr 
Out of the liosl : I must attend mine office. 

hi., A ii ton y nml Cleopatra, iv, fl. 
The pood kinir adores tin* hooks* fensfs the bring- 
er*, who after fall to the busim***, and tranships! it 
out of the Hebrew into the tlreek. Donne, History 
of the tieptnagint, Epistle to the Header. 

Life piled oil life 
\Ven< all loo little, mid of one in me 
Little remains: bnl every hour is saved 
From tlmt eternal silence, something more, 

A hr in per of new things. Tennyson, Classes. 

With ail this nolhiug lU'eomplished, but, perhaps, 
the ulaturdest l»ook written in our century b t v a 
thinking mail. A sliamefnl abortion; which. how- 
ever, nml not now lie mangled nml smothered, for 
it is already dead ; only, in our love and reverence 
for . . . the heroie s»i*ker of Liirld, though not the 
brine, -r thereof, let it Is* buried nml forgotten.— Car- 
lyle, t.>siiys, Charaehristies. 

Srlnfer (in), s. Otic who introduces any- 
thing. 

Lucifer is a hr in per in of light; and therefore tho 
harbinger of tho day.— 0. Sandy*, Christ's Passion , 
noil's, p. 7P. 

Bringer (up), s. Instructor; educator. 

Italy ami Rome have Wen breeders nml hringrrs 
up of the worthiest men. • Aseham , Sehoolmasft r. 

The elders also, nml the hringrrs up of the chil- 
dren, scut to Jehu. I King*, X. ft. 

Bringing (forth), verbal abs. Production. 

Let him be hut testimoiiied in lm own bringings 
forth, nml he shall appear to tho envious a scholar, a 
statesman, and a soldier. - Shakcs/iear, Mt asure.J'or 
Mrtisure, iii. 2. 

Bringing (under), verbal abs. Reduction ; 
subjugation. 

That sharp course which you have set down, for 
the bringing under of those rebels of l ister, and 
preparing a way for their perpetual reformation.— 
S/ienser, Vitae of the State nffrtlaiul. 

Bringing (up), verbal ribs, Education. 

The well bringing up of the people serves ns a 
most sure bond to hold them.-- Sir I*. Sidney. 
Brinish, atlj. Rriny. Obsolete. 

Nero mould lie tainted with remorse 
To hear and sis' her plaints, her brinish tears. 

Shakes/tear. Henry VI. Part III. iii. 1. 
i For now T stand, as one upon a rock, 

Kjiviron’d with a wilderness of sen, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 
Kxpect ing ever when some envious surge 
Will, in his brinish bowels, swallow him. 

hi., Titus And ran lent, iii. 1. 
Which mltnoM, fid Hie sea. 1 Aristotle says, is 
enused by the sun's exhaling the thinner and fresher 
parts thereout, leaving Iwhiud what is thick and 
brinish— Sir T. Herbert, Relation of some Years' 
Travels into Africa and the (I rent Asia, p. ISS. 

Next day the mail's of honour came, 

Ah I heard people tell ; 

They wwli’d f ho wound with brinish tears. 

And yet it is not well. Lady At. IP'. Montague. 

Brink, s. [?] Edge of any place : ( as of a 
precipice or a river). 

TV umnxcd names stand gather'd in a heap, 

*!!_■ i ,,n l * 10 pH'cipice’s brink retire, 

dfrjud to vent lire on so largo a bun. Dryden. 

we stand therefore on til* brinks and coniines of 
those states at the day of doom.-' - Bishop Attirbury. 

No havej wen. from Severn’s brink, 

\ flock of geese jump down together; 

Swim where the. bint of Jove would sink, 

And. swimming, never wet a fisither. Swift. 

For the love 

ur “ini that made you, stand not on that brink. 
y 0L | 0 Byron, Manfred, i. 1. 
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Tlie barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some. Bill -breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild enrol ere her death. 

Rudies her nuns cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Tennyson, Morte d' Arthur. 

Tho word is generally used of a precipice 
approached from the level or higher side. 
In the following it means bonier simply : 

And when he was whipped, the schipmeu sup- 
posed verily he was cmpcrourc. . . This iiiidirstodc 
he, and seine onto hem Hint in the ilde of Scieilo lu- 
had grot tresoure liii! ; . . . nml whan tlici nun to l lie 
brynk, he Hey a bisehop of his kimwleeh. and with 
his help thus he scaped. ■ Copy race. Chronicle, 

• A.IKlffS. 

Brinj. atlj. Having brine ; suit. 

He, who first the (mssage try’d. 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide; 

Or his. at least, in hollow wood. 

Who tempted first the briny flood. Dryden. 

Then, briny sons, and tasteful springs, farewell. 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, ( 
dwell. Addison, Trorets in Italy. ' 

A muriatiek nr briny taste seems to 1m* produced 1 
by a mixture of an acid ami a'kaliue sail ; for spirit 
of salt and wilt of tartar, mixed, pnslucu a salt like 
sea salt.- Arbuthuot, On the Suture and Choice of 
Aliments. 

Fall 1 no, by Tellus and her briny robes! 

Over tin* flery frontier of mv n*nlms 
I will advance a terrible rigid arm. 

Knits, Hyperion, i. 2 Mi. 

Briony. s. See Bryony. 

Yet seem'd the pressure thrice as sweet 
As wiKMlbine's fnigile hold. 

Or when l feel alssil my feet 
The tarried briony fold. Tennyson. 

■risk. ailj. [Fr. brusque.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; sprightly. 

a. Applied to men. 

IVythee, die, and set mo free, 

Or else he 

Kind and brisk, and gay like me. Sir J. Dunham. 

A creeping young fellow, that had committed nm- 
triinony with a brisk guiucMiiiic lass, was so alien'd 
in a lew days, that lie was liker a skeleton than a 
living man. Sir R. L' Estrange. 

b. Applied to things t. 

It must nissls Is* some exferiour cause, ami the 
brisk acting of some objects without me, whose effi- 
cacy I cannot resist. Locke. 

Why should all honour then lie ta'cn 
From lower pnrts, to load Hie bruin ; 

When other limlw we plainly see, 

Kach in his way, as brisk as lie r Prior. 

*2. Vivid ; bright. Obsolete. j 

Object sHppeaml nuieli dnrker, tacnu.sc my instru- ! 
ment was uvercliarged ; Imd it magnified thirty or 


twculv-tlvo times, it had made the object apjs-ar 
inure brisk and pleasant .— Sir t. Xeivton. 

3. Efterveseent. 

Under ground, the rude Uipluvan mce 
Mimiek brisk cyder, with the brake's product wild. 
Sloes pounded, hips, and serves' harshest juice. 

J. Philips. 

Brisk, r. a. Make brisk ; refresh. Hare. 

Such a vast difference lliere is in the arteries 
newly brisknl in the fountain, and that in the veins 
lowered ami impoverislusl with its journey. Smith, 
Portrait of Old Age, p. \W. 

\ Brisket, s. [one of the derivations of this 
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I will nippme that these things an* lawful, ami 
sometimes useful and necessary for the relief of 7»ur 
natures; for the brisking up our spirits; and n*u- 
dering us more tit for euiivcraatinn amt business, - 
Kitlingbevk. Sermons, p. 223. 

Briskly, adv. Ill u brisk manner ; actively ; 
vigorously. 

It was a eoiumon snying among them that, if a 
gallows wens set up every quarter of a mile aimer tin* 
const, the t rnde would st ill go on briskly. -Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. xxiii. 

Sriikneia, s. Attribute suggested by Bri •* k ; 
liveliness; vigour; quickness; gaiety. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do not 
conquer and cxlimruish, yet will slacken amt allay 
t lie vigour and briskness of tin; renewed principle. - 
South. 

Hut the most distinguishing part of his character 
seems In me to he his briskness, his jollity, and ir.s 

al liuiiiniir. Dryden. 

I Bristle, s. | A.S. brisll.] Stiff hair of swine; 

! rigid hair ; spine. 

I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle map 
enter. Stinki suear. Twelfth Sight. \. ft. 

He in covered with hair, and not us the Ismr, with 
bristlis. w hich probably s|H*ml more upon the same 
matter, which, in «.t her creatures, makes the horns ; 
for bristli s Ms-in to be ui'thiiur else hut u horn split 
into a multitude of liltli- ones, (jreir. 

Two boars wl^im love to huttli*drnws, 

With rising bristlis, and with frothy jaws. 

Their adverse breasts with tusks oblique they wound. 

Dryden, 

The cats-hends are of the same substance with 
those stones that resemble the bristles of some Ame- 
rican eehini.- ^uy, ('orrisyondencv . Letter of Mr. 
IJncyd, p. 221. 

Bristle, p. a. Erect like bristles ; cover as 
with bristles. 

Now for tin* bire-piekt bone of maiesty 
Jlotli doirged war bristle his angry en*st.* 

Shnkisjuar, hmg John, iv. :t. 

H»* found Morad’s liowdah bristhd with arrows, 
and himself wounded in several places, Elplnn - 
st»ne. History >f India, 

Willi og 

Which makes him plume himself, and bristle up 
1 he crest of youth uuanisi your diirnity 

Shakisp, ir, lh ary IV. Part I. i. I, 

Bristle, v n. Stand erect as hri>lles. 

Thy Im'r so brixfhs with unmanly fears. 

As fields of com that rise in bearded I'ars. 

Driidfii, Satins of Persian. 

Tin* aspeet of Holland, the rich cultivation, tho 
ports heist ting well thousands of masts, the lam* 
and stately mansions, | lie trim \dlas, the richly 
furnished a pari men Is, the picture ir, 'tileries, the 
summer houses, the tulip beds, produced mi Kmr- 
lisli tnncllcrs in I hat run* an i fleet si mi hr to the 
effect which the lirst sialit of Knglaud now proiiuei s 
1 on a Norwegian ora Canadian. -Macaulay, History 
of England, cli. ii. 

j Bristled, purl. adj. Hough and sharp like 
bristles. 

He it ounce, or cat. or h-ar. * 

I’nrd, or boar with brisftnl hair, 

In I by eye that shall appear. 

When I bull wak’st. it is thy dear. 

Sliakispnir. Midsummer-Sight's Dn am, ii. 3, 

With bristhd hair and visage blighted. 

Wall-eyed, hnro-hauiirlied. and second-sight i*d. 

Tirkell. 


"onl is from MU-Urt in- 1 

volvmga tnuisposilion Ot the sounds OI / I AVillt «-li:ill a rinic_tiftli. »ntl /•Wx//rHf/ Imir Ii|>riicht : 

and k : another may he seen in the hist ex- j Yet arm'd with inborn worth. Drydm, Paths. 

tract.! Bri'iist. of all animal ; that part of. Brbtlellko. <»//'. I-ikc a bristle. 

I he breast where the ribs (eostm) join the I *'» ‘•r""'-’' 1 tf,w! 


breastbone (sternum). 

! a. In Veter i min/ surgery. 

Brisket in the manage is tliat pnrt of a horse e\- 
! tending from tlu* two shoulders to the liuttomof the 
| chest. RriS.Cyclopttdia. 

| b. In Cooke rg. 

The hrisht nr gristles of this joint must Iteeii- 
I tindv separated from the rib-bmieH.— Miss Acton, 

| Mw/i m f’oaki ry, xli. 

i Used ailjeefiral/if. 

See' that none of the wool 1«* wanting, that their 
gums lie nil. teeth white and even, nml the brisket 
skin red. Mortimer, Husbandry. , 

| R riskit. French brirtut. the breast of nil aniinnl. a 
ven- grisllv nii*ee of nu-nt. Verbaps from Icelandic 
briosk, Swedish hrusk. gristle. On the other hand 
the ltretou bruchid, the chest, lirenat, eraw of a 
binl, tends to iiminrt Hie wonl with Slavonian 
forma. Russian briorhn, Hohciiiian brichMieho the 
Ih'IIv, Rus-siiin brioshko, llolieminn hrissko, little 
belly, — Wedgwood, Dictionary of English htymo ■ 

Brigklnf (up), verbal abs. Enlivening ; 
stimulating. 

QQ 


t lip. 

Magistral is, p. 127. 

Brlatloatone. s. Fossil trhiniis. 

How your hnstimis of St. Paul differ from nur 
hristh -stum .« you will best judge iVoin some 1 shall 
send you .Ray, Cornsiioiuieuce. p. 22 b 
Bristly, adj. Set with, or like, bristles. 

The leaves or the black mulli»rrr arc somewhat 
bristly, which may help to preserie l lie dew. Bacon, 
Xatnrol and Experimi nhd History. 

if the eye were so acute as to rival the I’mest 
mienisco|H\ the sight of our own selves would 
ufl’right us; the smoothest skin would be l>c*cl with 
rugged scales nml bristly hairs .—Bentley. 

This mastful la tho bristly ehesnut Wars. 

Ami tlui wild ash is white with bloomy |M*nrs. 

Dryden . Virgil's Cevrgies. 

The careful master of tlu* swine. 

Forth hasted he to t-eml his bristly can*. 

Po}H‘, Hoim r's Odyssty. 

BrUtol-atone. s. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Quartz crystal of great purity, 
found near Bristol. 

Of this kina of crystal are Hie better and larger 
Bort of Bristol-stones, and the Kerry- stones of li> 
land.— IVcodward. 
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Brit Same ns Bret. ! 

The |>ilt*lmr«lM witv wont to pursue the brit, upon 
which tiny fowl, into (lie lia\<*ns.- Car, w. Sunny of. 
('oriiwatt. j 

Sritannia-(metal). [?] Sir extract. ! 

Britannia unto/ , is impound of tin. tin* regu- | 

liw of antimony, eopper. and hniss, extensively em- 
ployed in Sheffield nml Kirmiiigham. especially tin* | 
1'oriii‘T, in tlu* iimiiiilait'i im* of teapots, spoons, ami > 
a variety, of oilier articles. All wares that were ' 
foi merly made of pewter, and most, of llnwe now I 
inline nf silter. or which are plated, are imitated in I 
Ih'ilavinia metal.— IV.derstoii, Cyclop alia tf Com -J 

iHVl’tV. 

Brilaka. f Kiissi:in.J Ciirriat^n 1 sn cnllcfl. 

In the n.ciiilime, while ladies a iv him-heouing on 
ehieken-pie, ««r coursing in whirling brits\as, p 
forming all the singular ceremonies of a Loudon 
morning in the heart of (lit* season; making visits 
wlieie nobody is seen, and making pure bases which 
an* not wanted; the world is in agitation and upnmr. 

- Htsratli the young, r, Couingsby, It. i. eli.iv. 

Brittle. ,u[j. [mm* Brick le.J Fragile; apt to 
hrenk ; not 
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«. Ill ti vessel, iii order to draw the liquor. 
Tap. 

Through tTie flowery lands 
Of fhir Engmldi, lium-y-HWentiiig fountains 
Willi mm ma, milk, mid balm, new broach tlm 
mountains. t rashaw, Ponns, p. JM. 

When his rod [t tie nni of MowmJ hail i-tfisnt to 
broach the rocks.und divide tliesins. -Bishop Pear- 
ion. t. ^position of On- (YmJ, art. i. 

i'll shew you swell ale. lien*, tapster, broach 
mmdier 17lhi, ns the saying is. Sir, you shall taste 
my Amin Domini.— Farqnhar, The Jtutnx Strata- 
gem, i. I. 

h. Iii yuierul. Ojieii any store; let out any- 
thing. 

1 will notably provide, that you shall want neither 
weapons, victuals, nor aid; i will «|m*h the old 
armouries. 1 will broach my store, and bring forth 
my stores.— Knott, s. 

And now the Held of death, the lists, 

Were enter'd by antagonists, 

And blood was ready to lie broach'd, 

When lludibnisiu waste approach'd. 

Butb.r, Hudibras. 
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which had lieeu laid on 1dm. nml dirl not open the 
door of the royal apart menl till it was broad day. 
Macaulay, History tf .England, eh. x. 

5. Gross ; coarse. 

If r>iM*ii vice la* what you drive at, 

A name so broad we'll ne'er connive at. Drydn,, 
Ijovo made him doubt his broad iKirbarinu soumi : 
Jiy love, iii.s want of word* mid wit lie found. if 
Room for my lord! Him* jockeys in his train ; 

Six huntsmen with a shout precede his chair ; 
liu grins, mid looks broad imnseitKo with a stare. 

* Pop,. 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 


Less pleasing far Hum virtue's very tears. 


Id. 


The wood of vines is very durable; though no tree 3. (dVC Ollt, or Utter, :111V tliillff. 

"’his ernmr. that sas (tangos, was first 


hath the twigs, while tiny are green, so brittle , yet I 
the wood dried is extremely tough— Bacon,. \atnral 


I. 


and Aj’/m rime idol History. 

From earth all came, to earth must all return. 

Fmil ns the nyd, and britth as the urn. Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and lifting 
What docs tile busy world conclude at best, 

But brittle gissl*. t lint break like glass V (,'ranrifle. 

If the stone is brittle, it will often erumlde, and 
pnss in Hie form of im\xo\.—Arhuthnot. 

All t In* wisdom of (ireeec. written on rolls of 
brittle papyrus or lough parchment, was ranged in ' 
boxes on its shelves. ■■ Shar/ie , History of Egypt , : 
eli. xiii. 

Brittleness, s. Attribute suggested by Brit- ‘J. Opt 
tic; uptness to break ; tVsijrilify. p 

A wit tpiii'k without brightness, sharp without 
brittleness. Axchnm, School mash r. 

Artificers in tin* tempering of steel, liy holding it 
but n minute or two longer or leaser in the flame, 
give il very different temjiers, as to britlbiuss or 
toughness, lloylr. I 

All tin* cavity and the cells are lined by a delicate 
memhrnnc, less vascular I ban l lie external perios- 
teum, which secretes and immediately contains tin 
marrow; tins tine oily fluid diminishi s the brittle - 
ness of the hones.— Utcen, L, clans on torn /meatier. 

Anatomy, ]ect. ii. j 

Brftse. s. Santo as Breeze the insect. ! 

\ brizc. a scorned little ereature, 

Through his fair hide his angry sling did threaten. 

Spenser . Visions of the World's Vanity. 

Broach, r. [Fr. bror/ir . — That broach | 
ornament is, word for word, broach spit = 
is not only a lad, but an admitted one ; 1 
the part of the ornament which {fives tl 
name beiti# the pin by which it is fastened. 

The ordinary s]K*lliu>: of the ornament, 
however, is brooch: the difference being 


broached by Josephus. -Sir II’. Raleigh. 

Those who wen* the chief instruments of raising 
the noise, made use of those very opinions them- 
selves had broach, tl, for arguments to pruve that the 
change of ministers was dangerous.- Swift, Ex- 
am, u, r. 

Bro&cher. s. 


artificial and intentional. As many per- o. Large; ample. 


Spit. Obsolete. 

The youth nppinaelfd the tin*, and, ns it imrii'd. 
(hi live sharp bromines rank'd, tin* roast they 
turn'd; 

cue morsels stay'd their stomachs. Drydcn . 

ner or ntlerer of any ; author. 

lUiiemus parties denominate themselves, not 
from the grand Author ami Finisher of our faith, 
bui from llie lirst broach, r of their idolised opinions. 
— Hr. It. More, Ihe.ty of Chrisfiail Pitt if. 

Then* is miieii pride anil vanity in the affectation 
of Is-iug the lirst broach, •! idan heretical opiui 
Sir It. // Estrange. 

This opinion is commonly, but falsely, iiscrils*d to 
Aristotle, not as its first broach, r, hut ns its ablest 
p itroii. ('toyin'. 

Brouchmaker. .v. Maker of broaches. 

I lie formanilnriiiH, n broch-maker. S mu in ale 
Cf loth eeiilury I ; IWabtdarirs in Library of AVi- 
tioiial A illiquid, s, p. 21.1, nil. 1. ( Wright.) 

Broad, atlj. [A.S. brail . ] 

I. Wide; extended in breadth; not narrow: 
(contrasted with tony). 

The top may be justly snid to grow bi-oader, as the 
bottom narrower.- A7V IV. Tt tuple. 

Broad ay tony. Equal ; indifferent ; much 
the* same. 

The mobile are still for levelling; that is to say, 
for advancing themselves : for it is as broad as long, 
whether they rise to others, or bring others down to 
them. -Sir n. L' Estrange. 


sous not only spell the name with two os, 
but pronounce it accordingly, the word j 
supplies an instance of a clump* of or- ! 
thogrimhy having effected a partial dump* | 
in speaking. ] 

1. Spit. Obsolete. ! 

31nrt.arium, nifa.eniticuln.venique (//m a 7<f),erengra. 3. llliconfined ; free. 

M, trial Vocabulary 0* 1 Ith century) ; Vocahu- • Whitgift, with tin* 

furies in Library of Sational Antiquities. -- 1 *■ — * 

(Wright.) 

He was taken into serviee to a base ofllee in liis 

kitelien ; so that he turned a broarh that had *. 

‘Town. Sac, m, II, story of the R* iyn of ]J,nry 


I II. 

Whose oirered entrails shall his crime reproach, 
\ud drip their fatness from Hie hazel broach. 

- hrydtn, Virgil. 

*2. Ornament. Sin Brooch. 

Ib*c Inouile, Angliee hroche. English Vocabulary 
Ir 1 .“it li century); Vncabularits in Library of Xn- 
l hand Antiquities, p. It Hi. col. 1. (Wright.) • 

ill t ile XXIV. yen- of his ivgne he wedded Fiuiiie. 
eleiNtl ‘the brarhe of Normiindie,' the doiilcr of 
Riehard 1\.. the seennd duke of dial muni 1 .— Cap- 
grace. Chronicle . \.i>. nm*. 

Broaeb. v. a. [ Fr. brovher ■- - spit ] 

L Spit; pierce as with a spit. Obsolete. 

Were now the general or uiir gracious empress 
An in ffood time he may, from Ireland coming ’ 
Bringing roladlion broached on his sword. ' 

.. . „ . Shakcspcar , Henry V. v. chorus. 

He relied men ns mu* would mow liav. and some- 
times 7)reur//et7n great mimlMT of them lijion hispiko 
on one would carry little hints spitted upon a stick! 
- Hakewdt, A p»togy. 

G Make au opening for the issue of aiiYthiu". 

•m 


To kirji him at a distance, from falsehood and 
cunning, which li;is always abroad mixture of false- 
lvHsl; this is Hie Jittisit preparation of a child for 
wisdom.- Locke. 

In mean lime lie, with cunning to conceal 
Ail thought of tliis from others, himself Imre 
In brim, l house, with the wooers us Ik* fore. 

Chapman, Jlumir's Odysny. 

concurrence of some other 
prelates, in order to wil hstand its progn*ss, puliiished 
what were called the LamMli articles, containing 
the broad, xf and most repulsive declaration of all 
the Cnlvinistie tenets. Hul, Lord llurleigli having 
show li some disapprobation, t hi*s<> articles never ol>- 
tained any legal sanction.- Uallam, Constitutional 
. History of England, eh. vii. 

In broad and general principles, the disciples of 
this school of politicians have always ]>ossessisl a 
manifest superiority over the Whig* ; they were eon- 
llm*d within no limits, and were not afraid to push 
their principles lest they should lead them to some 
too violent or disagreeable conclusion. — \V. Cooke, 
History of Party, vol. iii. ch. viii. 

This, then, is tin* tn'oad view whieli the educated 
heathen took of Christianity; and, if it had liecn 
very unlike those rites Riid curious urts in external 
appearance, they w<mld not have eonfiised it with 
them, \ewinan, Ikoelopment of Christian Doc- 
trine, eh. iv. § 1. 

4. Clour; open ; not sheltered ; not affording 
concealment. 

It no longer seeks the shelter of niaht and dnrk- 
ne.sx, but aidHmrs in tbc broadest ligiit.-- Dr. H. 
More, l kray of Christian Piety. 

Jf children word left alono in the dark, they 
would bu no more afraid than in broad tmnshinc.— 
Locke. 

.Northumberland strictly obeyed the injunction 
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And very entertaining lie was, though hia senti- 
ments seemed to me broader Hum ever — Sir //. 
L. Hnhrer, Eugene Aram, b. i. eh. vii. 

6. Obscene ; tending to obscenity. 

As chaste, mid modest as he is esteemed, it can in. t 
be denied but in some plaees he is broad ami im- 
some— Hrydcn, Jnr, mil's Satires, dedication. 

Though m»\v arraign’d, lie read with some de- 
light; 

Keen use lie smus to chew tin* end again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. 

7. Bold ; not delicate ; not reserved. 

From broad words, and ’cause he fail’d 
Hi* presence at tin* Ly rant s feast, i hear, 

Jdacdutr lives in disgrace. 

Shak, spear, Macbeth, ii 

i Const met ion adverbial. 

\\ ho call speak broader tliaii lie that him no house 
to ]>ut his head in? Sueli may rail against gn-al 
buildings. Shah, sp, ar, Tim mi of A thens . ni, 

of all your knowledge tins \nin Inm you bate. 

To walk with eyes brand open to your urn 

Hr yd, n. 

Sti lolly was the pile, a Parthian how, 

With vigour drawn, must send the shaft Ih-Ihw, 

Tile hot l i<iu was full twenty Indiums broad. Id. 

lie launch'd t In* In ry lt«»il from poie to pole. 
Broad burst the light uiiigs, deep lue thiiudi is r>.]|. 

P'C. 

Broad, x. [brand, its here jyixeu, is in tin 
satin* predietitiKMil with white in the phra* 
‘white of the eye,’ where it means white 
part, just as in * broad of an oar,’ * broad of 
the back,' it means the brand yurt ot tliest* 
objects, lienee t lie word under notice, 
though agreeing with briyht in hriiijr ad- 
jectival in form and substantival in mean- 
ing, differs from it in import. Though 
briyht has been used for briyhtno •>, I hu\i 
not met with brand breadth or broadnes**. 
See Bright, s. J 

l. Broad part, of ati) tiling. 

lice palimd.i, the brute of the lion*. V'utvrud 
Vocabulary ( r 1,'ifh n ntliry ) ; Vocahular 
brnry of SaHnnnl Antiquities, p. i7.«, 
t Wright.) 

•J. See Broad-piece. 

Broad-blown, udj. Full blown. 

With all Ids crimes broad-blown, as fresh a* Ma, . 

Shah, Slum r. Hand, 1 . 1 

Broad-broaated. adj. Wit It a broad breast ; 
expandt*d. 

And all looking out upon the last fading view • f 
Skiddaw and ins brnot-bnastett iiretUren : wlial » 
night ! -Lamb, /.< tt, r to M,ium,.i:. 

Broad-fronted, adj. Having a hmad front. 

A heilei most select. 

That never yet was tam’d with yoke, broad-fern, t,d. 

Chapman, Horn, r s th id. 

! B road -f r out, d ('a*Mir. 

I Shakesp, ar, tilt, am and Chopnlro. i. 

j Broad-pleoe. s. Denomination of one ni 
our obsolete {'old < dins. 

When the twenty shilling pieces, commonly called 
guineas, were cm i led in Hit* reign ol Charles 12.. lln-ii 
the unite* uf tins ('omuiouwealth. CharliN I., and 
James l„ reeeivisl the mime of broads or brvad- 
pi,c,x.— Snell, ug, liew of the Cold Coin, p. 2s. 

Broad-aeal. .v. [ t w o words rut her than a com- 
pound.] Great or broad seal of England* 

Is nut this to deny t he k ing’s broad-sad f—Slwhloii, 
Miracles of A ntichnst, p. UJ . „ 

Under wiioM? 1 1 lit; ehnneellnr’s | hands pass all 
charters, eommissions. and grants of the king, com*- 
bonded or strengthened with the bmol-seid ; wua- 
out wiiieh m* 1 ail such iiislrumeiiLs, by lav. are ar 
no force. Jus Sigil^j. p. .‘1. 

Broad-seal. v. n. Stamp or sanction fits d 
were with the brottd-seal). • 

Thy proNoncc broad-seals our delight* f'*r pure: 
What s dole* ill Cynl ilia’s sight is done wyure. 

Brunson, Cynthia stow*- 

Broad-ahouldered. adj. lluvillg a largo 
space between the shouldcys. 
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TMg-bon’d nml largo of limbs, with si nows strong, 
Rrnnd-snimldvrcil, nml his arms wort; round mid 

lollg. HCyt/t'll. 

I urn :i lull. broadstmidder'it, impudent. liliuMc 
fellow: nml, us I thought, every svny ijiudiiinl for “a 
rich widow. S/urt'ifor. 

The people litiifrlu'il and shouted aloud, to see the 
inetli'ctuiil «-ir»K-t- of the brtm.hsh.add. nd gladiator 
1 1 overtake 1 lie Hying giant ■ A’ir L. L. liuhwr, Last 
pays of Pompeii, b. v. rli. ii. 

Broatl-fpreadlDV. part. pref. Spreading 
widely. 

The weeds that his hrnad-spnudiug leaves did 
shelter, 

Aro id uek'd un root and all. 

1 Shakespcnr, Richard Jl. fii. 4. 

Bro&dax. s. Ax used as a military weapon. 

Hoc doleluliiii. Amrlici' a hnsle ha.c. Pictorial 
C.i enhutury (H.‘iih ceiilur.v); Vorahidoriis ill 
hrar*ufSatioual Antii/ndi.x ii.'JT.I.ool.i!. (Wright.) 

lie !the (ialloirlass, or Irish fool -soldier | heiinr so 
armed in ii loinr shirt of mayle d-ovn lo the enlle of 
his leu with a loinr hr and -a. re in his hand. S/ten - 
ser. I'e ic of the State of Ireland. 

Broadbrim, x. Hat witli a liroad brim, worn 
hv Quakers. 

Has not Marquis Valadi hastily quitted his (Junker 
broadbrim -Carlyle, French tic col u tom. pt. t.h. iv. 
Hi. iv. 

Bro&dLbrlmmed. adj. Having a broad bor- 
der. brim, or edge. 

Wlint enemies Were some iiiini'-ters t n permjiies, 
to Inch-crowned or brood -br on no d Irits! Jin my 
Taylor. Artificial li.imtsoiioio.vi. |». Jilt. 

A broad -bri mm •</ tint silver plate for sugar with 
Khenisli wine. -Ta/hr, no. -1.1. 

I'll iii'i i'i*y her -lake her down to Duliunisty Hall, 
or whatever the name ot ln*r place may Ik* -twaddle 
niioiit \% it Ii Imr for a month, in a bnmd-brinnmd 
straw hat, with a spud in my hand— doth'* dome>lie 
tor I la* first four weeks then put her mil login** at 
olio of her own fsirms. ■ 'Thi »don Huak.HilheHtiiir- 
ni>t. vol. i. eh. vi. 

Broadcast, adv. Method of cultivating corn, 
turnips, pulse, clover, &t\, by sowing them 
with lie liand at large: (called the old 
husbandry, to distinguish it from the drill, 
horse- hoeing, or new husbandry). 

The o|M*ratioii of sowing broadcast is gem rally' 
performed t*y the hand, the operator carrying llm 
seeds in n hasr or sowing sheet, or in a basket. Then* 
are also m;i •bines lor so whip hr •aitcns*,\i\U they an* 
not mneh in me. In general, all crus and irnsses 
are sown broadcast while pulse, and hroadleau d 
plants irrow ii for 1 ln*ir roots ..r lea \< s. are sown in 
drills or rows. Tie* term is sometimes applied to 
riinnliiiK, hut it is more inn -rally re-trh-tid lit sow- 
hip. lira mb, Hietmnary of Srb m e, Ldi ndn n , 
Hint Art. 

Broadcloth. if. Fine kind of woollen cloth. 

His short stout person lie is wont to hraee 
In iokkI hmwii broad -cloth, vilyotl « it h two-inch laee. 

(','o/f/u . /"< llonaigh. 

Satisfied with nhonl half a yard of hnmde/ntk as 
a trophy, the dog returned to his former sit ualioii, 
nml remained with t lie tail of the coat ami the tail 
of tin* eur lielore him. Miirr.n.it , Snarh ////me, vol. 
iii. ell. iii. 

Whether Whips nr Tories, Protestants or Jesuits 
Were uppermost, the. . . PHHVI* Weighed out his 
eurrauts ; the draper measured out his hro.utcl>.th : 
the hum of huy era and m Ih rs was as loud as ever in 
tin- towns : tin* harvest home wn* celebrated as joy- 
ously as ever in the hamlets: . . . ami thelmrrows 
1 rolled fast nlonp the I imls-V railways of the 
Tyne, -Mitcfutl.il/, Hi si or y if England, Hi. xxi. 
ronHrtidion adjectival. 

Thus, a wise taylor is not piiiehinp; 

Hut i unis at ev'ry seiini an inch in : 
t )l* else, lie sure, y our bnnid-clofh hn-is-llCS 
M ill ne'er he smooth, nor hold their stitches. Swift. 
Bro&den. r. n. (imw broad. 

Low walks the sun. nml brtnuU ns by dcprecs, 

Just o'er tlm verge of day. 

Thomson , At axons, Summer. 
A laud of settled poveruuieiit, 

A hind or just and t»M ivimwii, 

t When* freedom ' roadenx slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. Tennyson. 

Bro&deyed. adj. Having a wide survey. 

In despite of Imuid-ey'd watchful day, 

I would into thy Worn pour my Ihonplils : 
lhit. ah ! 1 w ill not. Slutkcspv.tr, King Jo\ a, iii. .1. 

Bro&dUh, adj. Somewhat broad. 

The under part of the tail is siupul.irly variegated 
white anil lilnek, the black in Imi tsthrondish .streaks. 
—Russell, Account of/uiliay Scrpcuts, p. 27. 
Bro&dleaved. adj. Having broad leave's. 

The hnmd-lcuo'd sycamores, destroy'd with frost. 

U. Sniulyx, Psalm 7N. 

Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus-pms*. — Wood- 
ward, On Fossils. 

Broadly, ado. In a broad manner. 

Little was it then imagined, that the time should 
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come when the world, awakened by the cried of a f — Accord in p- to the (liroeiiim 
friar, should look ho hroadln nlmut nml sei.rH. so ! BroadWlie. UUl . i\Ct«rum{, 10 lll(. (lllull^a 

of the breadth. 

If one should, with his hand, thrust n piece of 
iron hrondwist npainst t lie Hal eeilinp of liisehaui- 


friar, aliould liNik mo hroadly about, and search no 
narrowly nil the sleiphts ami hid corners of tl 
papacy. Sir K. Sandys, State ofUetiyum. 

Broadness. «. 

1. Hreadth; extent, front side to side. 

London cannot Is* disis-nusl by the fairness of the 1 n. A h<i<«.»-««£(rian 
ways, thou pit a little perlmpa by the hrmidiuxs „ r . 
them, from n villain*. — JJacun, Charge at the St xxinnx ' 
of the. Verge. | 

The jollity of the company made him overlook the I 
broadness and danger of the way.- South, Sermons, \ 
viii. 171. 

*2. Coarseness ; fulsomeness. 

, 1 have mu*d the eleanesl metaphor T could Imd, to < 

Juilliatf the brood mss of I lie iiieaninp. Ih'yde.i. I 
Warm-r'H is only, at the most. a capital portiml Im- 1 
dinesa style, its positive olfeuecN, however, ill the wav 

of hrmiim xs ai.,1 imleniiey of allusi.m an-aNo v. rv Brocado. x. [Spanish, bravado .] Cloth of 
'u\\*\K\vn\\)\v.--l. rmk, History oj hnyltxh Lderutere,' ,, . , L 1 ... . ... . J . . ..i 

; gold or silver; silken si nil variegated with 


her, the iron would not fail ns lonp aa the force < 
llu* hand perseveres tu pn ss uiniinst it. Hoyle, 

(ligantie person, like 
an in hsibitmit of Swift’s liilndoiis region of 
Urobdingiiag in (Jnlliver's Truvels. 

I then had an opportunity of survi yinv the eliam- 
iN-nuaitl In-i-wif Maid! thoinrliL 1 Uor»r<*n! . . . 
* Saliy ' ' si 'is *ai i led tlm llrohitiuynoyinn, * w hat Ik-i!- 
roi.uis is diM-mumi-d V a m ulleimin wants a bed! ’ A 
face 1 1 ; >t less ugly than IhaL of the questioner pn.- 
M'litnl Itself i,\er Hie balusters, nwinhliinr imtlimg 
1 had ever seen except a lull moon in a tup.— Thro- 
don Hoot:, ini/, i rt Wormy, vol. ii. Hi. v. 
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Broadside. *. 

1 . Side of ii slop, distinct from the head or 
stern. 

From vaster hopes than this lie seem’d to fall, 

That durst attempt the Itrilisli iiduiind : 

From her broadsides n nuler tin me is thrown 
Than from the lh*ry chariot or the miii. Waller. 

Mhunin de life,' o|i|Kisiup wit to wit, wealth to 
Wealth, slremdh lo .stn-iigth, foiluueN to forlum-N, 
friends to friends as nt a sea-liitlit we turn our 
broadsides, or |as j two mill-stoiu-s with continual 
attrition. we lire oiu*M*lves,or Im-ak another's hacks, 
and both arc ruined ami consumed iu the end. 
Horton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. Wto. 

Kaeh ship, as she arrived nearly opposite to her 
Appointed station, let her anchor go hv the stern, 
and presented her broadside lo tlm lint Southey, 
Life >f Xels.nl. j 

Const ruction adverbial. Driving helplessly.! 

lie usisl in liis prayers to send the king, the mi- j 
nisters of state, the olliccrs of the army, with all the . 
soldiers nml the episcopal clergy, nil broadside to 
hell, hut particularly the general himself. Swift,, 
Memoirs of Captain t’rri.jht.ni. 

Tube on the broadside. Treat freely and 
unceremoniously. j 

Here clearly is a youth of spirit, determined to . 
take the world on the bnutdxide, ami eat t liens if ami > 
Is* tilled.— Carlyle, Hsvtys, Hide rot. j 

2. Loose sheet in which songs, advertise- 1 
meats, and similar short notices are printed. 

Vim fitters gives the best account- of the trial. L , 
have seen ft broadside which eon linns his narrative. 
Macaulay, History of Rnyland , Hi. vi. note. 

Volley of shot tired nt- once from llu* side 
of a ship. , 

She has given you a broadside, captain.— A ohMc ru , 

Oroonoho. 

He paused ami so will I ; as doth a craw 
Uefun* they give their brcodxidi . 

Jlyron, Hon Joan, x. si. 

Bro&d speaking, part. prtf. Using plain, or 
rather coarse, language; calling vulgar 
things by vulgar names. 

The reeve and the miller are distinguished from 
each other, ns much :ls the Indy prioress and the 
hroad-s/H akiny gap-toothed wife of Hath ,—Hrydm, 
Fnhh s, preface. 

Broadsword, x. Cutting sword with a broad 
blade. 

He, in lighting a duel, was run through Ilk* thigh 
w it Ii a broadsword. Wist ma n, Suryt ry, 

J^nve the deer, leave the steer, 

Jieavo iii*1 and barges; 

Come with your light iug-gi'iifr, 

Jlroadsicordx ami targes. 

Sir IC. Scott, Pibroch o' Honvil Hhu. 
Used adject ivally. 


raised H.iwi rs or foliage, whether in gold, 
silver, or silk. 

I have Hu* eouveiiieiiey of buying ami importing • 
rich beneath x S/nrtntor, no. 2 v s. 

()r stain her honour, or her m vv brocade, 

Forget Imi* pmy'rs, or miss a masquerade. Pope. 

\et on Li'i.cadi I rail suppose 
The potent !. night whose presence poes 
At least a yard before his nose. 

. Lml.f M. ir. Montagus. 

The dnss in of rich brocodi , with very full Taco 
rutiles, and the graceful rape, called ill modern vo- 
cabulary of cost nine a hertlie, falls over the bodice, 
..hirli is tiiii«hed round Hu* bosom nod at the waist 
with a purple hand. A yaix Strickland, Lius if the 
tpo i ox of Login nd, Hi urn ha Maria. 

Used fi pa rati rt ty. Kluhoratc ornament. 

Still, whatever objections may he uiHde for the 
ait.lieail nml uiimitui-id eliarai ter ami over-eialsim- 
tioii of their style, the gorgeous brocade does not 
hide the true lire and iuury Iieiie:i1h,ur i veuthe real 
(lisaiu-i* of taste that has ariayed itwlf so ainhi- 
lioiisiy. Cra.L, History of Lay huh Literature, ii. 
Ao. 

Brocuge IJl'okcragc. Obsolete. 

1. Tiuiistctioii of htisitios for other men. 

Sn iiiin !i as the quantity of money is lessened, so 
liiiirh must the share ni every one that has a right 
to t is iin ney In* the less, whether belie landholder, 
tor Ins goods, nr labourer, for his hire, or merchant, 
f *l* Ills bioea.jt , l.ot ke. 

2. Trade of dealing iu old things; trade of a 
brokt r. 

I'oor p » t ape. tl .it would lie thought oureliief. 

\\ m ise works an* e'en tin: frippery of wit, 
l-'i-oin brocage is Ii eolm* so hold a thief, 

As we, the l-ohli'd, leave rajie, and pity it. 

II. Jousou. 

I'nless we do so, our charily is mereeiiury, uml 
our frieudshijis an* direct im-reliamli/.e, and our 
f r ilt k - an* brakaye. - den my Taybn , Role and Ljrcr • 

X ofl/oly Hying, V. S, 

:b Hire given for any unlawful oilier. 

And lerely if this order he Kcplc, the kymj selilil 
not he givvyd by import i my I e of sewlars, nor llia.v 
sehal by imuortuiiy tu or brockage. ohlayne any tin- 
is*asoiialile desiivs. Sir J. Farit sene. The IHJfeVtttca 
to tin in tin absolute and a limited Montirchy,v\\. xiv. 
p. I iKi : cil. I71'.i. 

As lor the poliliek ami wholesome laws. they wens 
interpreted to he hill bn., •aye of ail Usurer, thereby 
to woo and win the hearts of the pisiple. - Huron , 
History of the Htiyn if Hi ory It I. 

.Many in this city grow exceeding wealthy by un- 
law luf im. * iiis ; usury, brokaye, bribery. — Jjr, J. 
Wh/fi , St rm> > ox, p. .V.*: 11,11. 

Win n 'i is said that merchandize is the Jews’ 
general I'.rol' ssiou in ltarhary.it is not to c\Hiulu 
their darl.ug brakaye and usury, it i which they nru 
very serviceable both to I'hri-Mans and Moors. — 
/.. Addison, .Irena if of Hit /n't stilt Stale if the 
>/( ICS. p. 111. 


orm-i i >1 la poii, at the gilt Hahn's lieini, known ± ( ; ; tin gotten bv promoting hitsc bargains, 
to all the nobility round. Sharp shot m a copse, deep r ' Yet sure lus Honest v 
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the eoiinlry. Column Hu younger. The Poor Hen- \ 
llcinan, iv. 1. i 

Or taking his tea with gossip this or master that, 
or teaching some emnlinis iiri'hius the broadsword 
exercise, or snaring trout in the streams, or, in short. | 
otherwise riigaa.iL -Sir tl L. Jhdwer, Luy.no . 
j A ram. b. i. Hi. i. 

j Bro4d tailed, adj. ll;tv ing il broad tail. j 

I Seven thousaml bmad-tad'd sh»s*p graz’d oil his ; 

| downs. (•'. Sandys, Job, p. 1. ; 

I Bro&dwheel. adj. (or nil element in n triple 
compound). With broad wheels; broad- 1 
wheeled. 

Then* whs only one more fence; and that the fonL 
people had maile a hiraeh in by the side of a gate- 
post, and wide enough, as was said, fora hroad-wlin l 
waggon to travel by. -Disraeli the younger, Cun- 
inysby, b. iv.'ch. xiv. 

Q U 2 


Ami lilt by brocage. hikI iipms iiiI.v shills. 

Ami borrow base, nml some good ladies' gifts. 

"iHiiser, Mot In r Hubherd's Tide. 

It served well l’andar's purpose for the bolstering 
of Ins haw dy brocayt - LpistU , pnjtxcd to S/nnst r't 
S/ir/diL rtfs CalcH.tgr. 

Broccoli, x. [Italian plural of broccolo.] 
Kind of cabbage of tin.* cauliflower variety 
(Hras.-ica olcraeeu). 

Content with little, 1 enn piddle here, 

On broccoli nml mutton round the year; 

lint ancient friends, though poor or out of piny. 

That touch ni, v hell, I cannot turn awny. Pojw. 

'I he Npriug broccoli of last year’s sowing ami 
plant ing is now iu great perfection tor general use iu 
the produeiion of large lieads iu tin* manner of 
cauliflowers. Mark out and leave for seed some ts*st 
old broccoli plants uow in full hoods— At* rc rumba*, 
(iardvner's Calendar, March. 

•^yi) 
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Braided. 


Obsolete . . 


Spelt, less rorreetly with si single c. 

* Tho lmittmi wrw.ns it had Ik^'ii pronounced. ill* 
done, and touch a* leal her -some high-smelling 
brocoli, mid a few hinrk-dotted potatoes were tho 
vegetables— the macaroni wa* tin* elimax .— Theodore 
Hook, Hilbert Gurney, vol. iii. eh. iii. 

Broobe. v. a. Same ns Broach. Obsolete. 

So (JeotTry of Hmillniguc. at one draught of his 
lxiw, shooting against David's lower in Jerusalem, 
broehed three footless birds. (’ nndcn , Remains. 

Brook, s. [A.S. brae.] Badger. 

Jo ve.v ev mi teissoim (n broc). 

irJfi r i/e Itihtrximrfh ; Vocabularies in Li* 
henry of Xofioual Autignitirs. (Wright.) 

Hie castor, luv inelntn, hie tnxns (a brok.)- Pic- 
torial VocabvUiry (V tfitli mitury) ; Vocabularies , . 

in Library of Xational Antiquities, p. -j.'ii, coL 2. Broidered. port. adj. Embroidered. libso- 
(Wright.) 

That n brock nr badger lint It the ]«gs on one aide 


Broided. part. adj. 

Likewise also the women, that they army them- 
selves in comely apparel. with shamefacedne** and 
modesty, not with broided hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly uppaivl.- l Timothy, ii.il: 1678. 

Brofider. v. n. [Fr. broiler . ] Adorn with 

figures of needlework. 

Come nere disguised fooles, roceivo your fooles 

IknmI, 

And ye l hat in sundry colours an* arayde : 

Ye carded gnlaiits wasting thus your pood, 

Come Herewith yoiirahirti-s bmtereit and displayod, 
In foiinuo of surploia. /Iordan, Ship of Fooles, 0. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles broider'd o’er with gorgeous pride. 

Tidctll. 


An epliod, and a robe, and a broiderod coat, a 
mitre, and a girdle.— Exodus, xxviii. \. 

Invent ress of the woof, fair Lina flinps 
The llyinp shuttle through the dancing Ntrinp* ; 
Inlays the bt'oidcred weft with flowery dyes; 

Quick ImuL tho rods, the pedals foil and rise. 

/Mine in. Botanic O' nr den. 

Broidery, s. Embroidery; flowerwork ; ad- 
ditioiuil ornaments wrought upon cloth. 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 

The breast to Keima snored, and to love, 

Lie rent and mangled. Ticket/ . 

Broil, s. [Fr. brouillr.] Tumult ; quarrel. 
Sav totlie king the knowledge of the broil, 

As I lion diilst lea vi* it. Shake spear, MacMh, i. 2. 

lie has sent the sword both of civil broils, ami 
puhlick war. amongst us .— Archbishop If tike. 

Rude were tlieir revels, and obscene their joys, 
The broils of drunknrds, anil the lust of boys. 

Granville, 

Tlum nrt nil anarchy ; a mob of joys ; 

Wage war, nud |ierish in intestine broils. 

Not the least promise of internal pence! 

No bosom comfort, or iiiilx»rn»w’d bliss ! 

Youth/, Sight Thoughts, viii. 
Tlw Citv-wateli cannot (iissipntc them; broils 
arise anil bellowing*: Itfvoillnn. at hia wit*’ end, en- 
treats I he piipulaee. entreats the nutliorilies.--CVir- 
lyle, French Hid >1 nt ion, pt. i. It. iv. eh. iii. 

Broil, r. n. Ik" in the heat. 

Where have you Isrn broiling)— 

Among the crowd i’ til' aldiey, wheru a linger 
Could not bo wedged ill more. 

Shakes/tear, Henry 17//. iv. 1. 
Long ere now all the planets and comets had Is-en 
broiling in the sun, had the world lasted from all 
eternity. Vhcyne. 

/in»i ims 11.-UI1 I7HISHI ninny iii«*n l«* «w sueri orng- • ■ i .. > -r n i% l i 

gars and si icon rs to the kyng, for have his office* in Broil. V. a. [r r. brilfer.] Dress or cook by 
their contreyys to themself, and to their men. that laying on the coals, or before the fire. 

"I™ 1 "' dTJTifw 1 >»■«■ "ii Son,,- .trip tli. .kill, Homo portion out tho spoil, 
fZ 1 r' „i P if j Some on tlw lire tho rooking ontniils broil. 

thoos bmggnrs and ingns'ers of nltlecs. Sir •/. I Dryden 

Forteseue, The Difference between an absolute ami a' . , . r , , , , , ... ¥ 

limited Monarchy, eh. xvii. p. i3.v Broiled, part. ad). Cooked by broiling. 

■ro.no. [f] Cant word for n corrupt dia- hi “ * , ’ i “° ° f 1 4r " ifed 

loot or manner of pronunciation. Wo had anchovy toasts nnd bmiletl lames, and nil 

Ills brogue will delect mine. Fargnhar. the incentives to dissipation, in which we speedily 

What we mil the Irish brogue, x* no sooner dis- engaged.— Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vol.il. 
covered, than it makes the deliverer, in the last 1 ell. viii. 

degree, ridiculous and despised ; and from such a Broiler. 8. One who WOllld CXCltC a broil, or 

mouth, an Kiig'ishmau expects nothing 1ml hulls, , 

blunders, ami billies! Sir iff. On barbarous /V- quarm. 

nominations in Ireland. I Wliat doth ho hut turn Aroifrrand ooutefeu, make 

But what vexed me most was that d — d Scottish j new lilxds against tho church, kc.—I/anttnond , Her* 
rogue. I mans, p. 511. 

With his long-winded dim, hi* smile*, ami his Broiling, part. adi. Torrid : violently hot 

brogue. Goldsmith, Retaliation. \ , 

I prisimssl the following travestie of * Venice i (dS_troiIl urc). 


slnwter than of the other, though nn opinion per- 
hips not very aneient. is yet very general. SirT. 
Bratvtt. Vulgar Hr fours. 

Hr. with pretenee of chasing t hems* the brock. 
Send in a cur to worry the whole flock. 

• II. Jonson, Sad Shephertl. 

Bracket, s. [Fr. hr near t, from brorhe 
snag of antler.] 

1. Hurt two years old; sruig indicating this. 

Wliat wit fi us is termed a brocket, or a pricket, the 
whole space ofi the second year of his tuic.— Sir X. 
Knrtfrhbufl. A unotations upon some difficult Texts 
in all the Books of the Xeic Testament, p. t»; HIM. 

2. Proposed sub-family in Zoology. 

The roebucks liclnnir exclusively to tin- Old World ; 
they are represented in the New by the siieeissling j 

division, and by the brockets of South America ‘ 

Tile brin'kits of the New World constitute the sului- 
loiine group of Major Smith .—Smiinsnn, Xatural 
History, ii'c„ of Quad M petls, .'Bhi. 301. 

We have adopted the term siihulo nr brocket, in 
distinguish thi* group fnuu the others; the word . 
itself designating, in the technical phmseoloiry of! 
the chasi’. the stag, with its first or simple horns.— , 
Hamilton Smith, iv. 1,'iO. j 

Br6dektn. s. [Fr. hmdnpthi.] Half-hoot | 
worn in the scvontccutb century. Obsolete. \ 

It f'K. t’lmrles the Stvond's nppirell was strait ■ 
Spanish breeelies; instead of a doublet,' a long vest 
down to tie* midleg; nrnl above that a loose coat, 
after the Muscovite or Polish way; tin* sword girt 
over the vest ; and, instead of sh<s*s and stockings, 1 
a pair of Imskins or brodekins.— Erhard, History of 
England, ii. KM, | 

Brlrrar. s. Same as Broker. Obsolete, j 

And this hath causal many men to 1 m* such brag - ' 


Preserved,' which wii* to na**ive additional point 
and ])iquancy by lwing sung with nn Irish brogue. - j 
Theodore Honk, Gilbert Gurney, vol. i. eh. i. . 

The Irish brogue, then the most linteftd of all 
sounds to Knglish ears, was heard everywhere in the 


The Turks, alxmt the noone time of tho day, tam- 
ing out of tlm castle, assailed the uttermost trenehm, 
hoping in that broiling heat to And the Christians 
in their stations negligent and unprepared.— Knolles, 
639 K. (Ord MS.) 


courts and galleries.-, l/noiw/.iy, History of Eng- Broiling, verbal dbs. PrOCOSS by which any- 


land, ch. 1. 

Brogue, s. [Irish, hrot). 1 Kind of shoe. 

1 thought lie slept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from olf my feet, whose rude- 
nnw 

Answer'd my steps too loud. 

_ Shakcspear. CymbeHne, iv. 2. 

Sometimm it is given out, that we must either 
take these halfpence or cal our brogues. Swift. 

A peasant would kill a cow merely in order to get 
a pair of brogues. - Macaulay , History of England, 
ch. xi. 

Brlffuemaktr. s. Maker of brogues ; shoe- 
maker. 

1 aupposed that the liiislmnd made brogue* ns thn 
wife made an apron, till next day it was told me, 
that a brogw-makcr waa a trade, and that a pair 
would cost half a crown. Johnson, Journey to the 
Western Islands of Svotlatul. 

v.a. Same us Braid. Obsolete. 

Jlor yellow hair waa braided in a tresse 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale. 


thing is broiled. 

The manuscript goes on to say, that tho art of 
roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to lie the 
elder brother), waa aocidvn tally discovered in the 
manner following .— La mb. Essays gf Elia, A Dis- 
sertation upon Boast Pig. 

Broke, v. n. Transact business for others, 
or by others. Obsolete. 

Ho docs, Indeed; 

And brakes with all that i-an, in such a suit, 

Corrupt tin* tender honour of a maid. 

Shake spear, A It’s well that ends well, ill. 6. 

The gains of bargains am of a more doubtful na- 
ture, when men should wait upon others’ necessity ; 
broke by servants and instruments to draw them on. 
— Bacon. 

Mr. Kgerton nnd he [Dr. Field] lining acquainted, 
and Mr. Egertoifs mind being troubled with the ill 
success of this business, ventured it to this divine, 
who, contrary to his profession, took upon him to 
broke for him in such a manner, as was never pro- 
cedentcd by any, He made Kgerton to acknowledge 
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a recognisance of 1.000/. with a defeasance, Ac.— 
Proceedings in the House if Commons against Lord 
Bacon. 

Broke, part . See Broken. 

Broke-wlnded. adj. Same as Broken, 
winded. Sec concluding remarks under - 
Broken. 

And in the horrid rnvo were heard at once, 
Broketeiwlcd murmurs, bowlings, and sad grones. 

May, Translation qf Lucan's Phnrsalia, r. 

Broken, part, of Break, (this is the true 
participle, of which Broke is an objec- 
tionable form : for the use of the hitter in 
poetry the metre supplies a reason; in 
prose, however, the omission of the final 
syllable is common in both good and old 
authors.) 

a , Used ill the full form . 

An old man, broken willi the storms of foto, 
la come to lay his wearied tauim among ye. 

Nhakespcar, Henry VIII. iv. 2. 

If so, this new-created income of two millions will 
probably furnish 666.000/. (1 avoid broken numbers) 
toward* tho payment of its own interest, or to the 
sinking (ff its own capital.— Burke, Letters on a Be- 
gicide Peace, let. iii. vol. viii. p. 365 : 1NU3. 

h. Used in the* shortened form. 

Some solitary cloister will 1 choose, 

Coarse my attire, and *hort shall Ik* my sleep, 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Hrydn, 

Tbo father was so moved that he could only com- 
mand his voice , broke with sighs and sobbings, so 
far bm to bid her proceed. Addison, Spectator no 
164. 

Have not some of bis vices weaken'd bis body, nmi 
broke bis health \ have not oilier* dissipated his 
estate, and reduced him to want ? A rchbtshop Til - 
l at son. 

In the* next extract wo have not only 
broke for broken , but smote, for smitten. 

And the widows of Asher an* loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal, 

And the might of the tJeulile, unsuwte by the swril, 
Hath melted like snow in the glanee or the Lord. 

Byron, Hr brew Mt Union. 

The following, however, to which others 
could bo add(*d, shows that the bud gram- 
mar was resorted to lor the sake of the 
metre. 

The flying Mode, Ins sliafth's.H broken }>ow ; 

The llory (Jn-ek, his red imi-Miing ••pear; 

Mountain* alxivc, Earth s, Ocean's plain Mow; 
Death in the front. Destruction in the rear ! 

Byron, Clulde Harold, ii. [to. 

In the long list of compounds of which 
this participle is the first element, the use 
of the fuller form (the form in w, or the 
genuine participial form) is almost uni- 
versal. In Broke - winded, however, 
there is un instance to the contrary, which, 
like the majority of the objectionable forms 
of the simple word, occurs in poetry. 

Broken-backed, adj. With the back, either 
in its anatomical or in any of its figurative 
senses, broken, strained, or cracked. 

Yellow’, tlminMI, devastated h,v flies amt tiau, 
stained with spot* of oil nnd uu nwh. broken -l>acketl, 
dog's-eared -a sorry Inwir-house copy, which n» 
lxiokstall-kceper would look at, nnd at which the 
meanest of buttmncu .\onhI turnup his imse-I 
have a book that 1 love. - Sola, hutch Victims, 7 he 
Shadow of a young Painter. 

Broken-bellied, udj. Having a ruptured 
belly ; broken down ; degenerate. 

Knell is our hroken-luUicti ngc, that this astutia is 
turned into versutift; and we term those mo*t as- 
tute which are most vereuto .— Sir E. Sundys, As- 
says, p. IBS. 

Broken-hearted, adj. Having the spirits 
crushed by grief or fear. 

He hath sent me to bind up the brokenhearted.— 
Isaiah, lxi. 1. , . .. 

Villctiocquo, who wan absent at the moment, m* 
riv«*d in time ; and everybody became orderly ana 
broken-hearted.- Disraeli the younger, LoningW, 

Many exiles, who Iiad come Ail] [of gratitude and 
hope to apply for silrour, heard their ,/ 

went brokenhearted away.— Macaulay, History <J 
England, uli. vi. ■ , 

Broken-meat. s. Fragments; meat which 
has been cut. _ . 

Gut three or four chair women to attend you ron 
staiilly iu the kitchen, whom you J*y ** "» uw, 
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cnnrve* ; only wit h the broken meat, a few cools, and 
all the cinders. Swift. 

Broken-wiaded. adj. See extract. 

The dlHenneof hrokcn-winded horses is pulmonary 
emphysema ; mid Sir J. Klnyer in his Treatise of thn 
Asthma. published in lffiw- -after speaking of ‘the 
broken wiml. from the rupture an dilatation of tho 
bladders of the lungs,’ g<s*s on to my that horses 
• may strain the bladders and their muscular fibres, 
and thereby produce the same rupture and dilata- 
tion or hernia as hapiieus in the brokm-iriwM.' - > 
Hatton, Tectum on the I*rinciplcs awl Practice tf 
Physic, lect. lv. i 

Brlkenlj. adv. Without any regular series. ! 
Sir Richard Hopkins hath done somewhat of this 1 
kind, hut brokenly And glanringly ; intending chiefly j 
a d iscourae of h is own voyage.— //nfa'irtV/. j 

Tim mind of a man (list meted amoncst many i 
things must needs entertain them brokenly and nn- 
lierfeetly— Mate*, Holden Remains , p. 210. j 

Brikannen. s. Attribute suggested by 
Rroken ; state of being broken ; uneven- 1 
ness. 

Those infirmities that are incident to them 1 the ' 
teeth], wliel her looseness, hollowness, rottenness, : 
brokenness. — Smith , Portrait of Old Aye, p. S5. ! 

It is the hrnkmnrss, the ungrammatical position,! 
the total subversion of the period that charms me — 
dray, 1st ter to Mason. 1 

None saw his I rieklimr tears -perchaneo, if seen, j 
That useless flood of grief had never Iwen : 

Nor long they flow’d - he dried them to depart, ! 

I n helpless- hopeless -hrokenness nf heart. | 

Hymn, The Corsair, iii. 22. j 
Nor was tills submission the effect of eontent. but j 
of men* slupefoetion and broken ness of lienrf. Tbe ! 
iron bad eniered into 1 lie soul. Tbe memory of past • 
defeats, the habit of daily enduring insult nml op* 
pression. bad cowed the spirit of flu* unhappy na- 1 
tion.— Macaulay, History of Knplaml, eh. xvii. ; 

Broker. *. [Connected by Wedgwood with 
the* root hr-h , or rr-ak, itself connected . 
with the meanings ‘reject, refuse, criticize, J 
select 1 : meanings which he illustrates by 
references to the Lithunnie brnknti = blame; ; 
the Russian brahnvat « select, sort: the 
Danish crag -execution, doubt, blame; 
the Dutch brack final - goods damaged bv 
sea-water; and other analogies. If lienee, j 
the original import of the word in ques- j 
tion was ‘rejecter, faultfinder, critic, 1 as j 
in Langlande : 

* Among hnrgcisrs have 1 ho 
Dwelling nl London. 

And gart Tmadc I Biirkhiliiig lie a brocour 
To blauie men's ware.* 

lienee, also, the German matter , connects 
with makcl--. blemish, and the French cuur 
tier from correct! ur . This view connects! 
the word with brack , in brackish and its! 
congeners, which, by an extension of the! 
principles here indicated, are very mime - 1 
roils, break , &o. 

Nevertheless, T prefer to connect it with 
Brook from brucan. 

That it is immediately connected with 
Broke t>. n. is beyond doubt. Against, 
connecting this with brook the chief fact is 
the difference of the vowel sounds in the 
two wonta, viz. the sound of the long o 
in broke and broker , and the sound of the 
oo iu brook. This, however, is neither! 
more nor less than the difference between 
Broach and Brooch; words which are j 
etymologically the same, but words wherein 
a modification of the import is connected: 
with a modified ion of the sound andi 
spelling. | 

If this affinity be real, the sequence of; 
ideas is, ‘use, be familiar with, do business 1 
with, act as a go-between, earn a commis- 1 
won for so acting 1 ; this last meaning being j 
closely connected with use as a term con- 
nected with the profits* on lending money. 
How naturally the two words go together 
may be sften in the last three extracts under 
the third sense of brocage . That the office 
of a broker « blamer and a corrector are 
closely allied in true ; and it is true that 
m the correction of anything we seek for 
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blemishes. Still, the office of the corrector 
is that of inspector rather than broker. 

At the same time the fact of the words 
allied with brak and break on the one side, 
and with brook and brucan on the other, 
being words of u similar form, is worth 
noting ; since whut we s«*c in our own lan- 
guage in the case of roots beginning with 
hr and ending with k, is also to be seen iu 
Latin. The Latin equivalent to an initial 
hr is fr; so that, while word for word brook 
* -fruor (the k Wing given in the derived 
form fructns), the Latin for break is f ran go. 
a word which, while it contains in ihe 
present tense, and certain other forms, an 
w, gives iu the preterite tense and the par- 
ticiple the simpler and more radical forms 
J'reg-i, andfrac-tus. 

The extract from Langlande would be 
more important than it is if it were not in 
a line, where the metre requires that three 
words should begin with &.] 

1. One who brokes; factor. 

a. Ill legitimate, commerce. 

Brokers, who, having no stork of tlieir own, set up 
awl trail** with Unit of other men : buying here, and 
selling there, amt commonly abusing both sides, to 
make out a little poultry gum. Sir B\ Temple. 

Some South-Sea broker from tin* eity 
Will purchase me, the more’s the pity; 

Lay all my flue plantations waste, 

To fit them to his vulvar taste. Swift. 

Justice, on the eonfniry, in a mere mechanic vir- 
tue. fit only for tradesmen. nnd whnl is practised l»v 
every broker in ( 'bailee Alley. (Joldsmith, Misccl- 
lam ons Pans, Just ice ami (Bnerosify. 

<hi legal ipieslinii.s lie will eorisult a lawyer; nn 
medical quest ions, a physician ; oil pecuniary ques- 
tions. a banker, a bride* r. ora land-agent. Sir (f. (7. 
l.i win. On the lujlut nee of Authority in MatUrsof 
Opinion, ell. v. 

b. In discreditable transactions ; as a go- 
between, pimp, or matclmiakcr. 

A ir< sully broker! 

Ran* you presume to harbour wanton lines; 

To whisper mu] conspire against my youth F | 

Shakcnjn-a r, Tivo Ucntlrmcn rf Verona, i. 2. 

’lew’ll yin 


.vour judge- j 


In rimsing for yourself, you she 
• mint ; 

Which Mug shallow, von shall give me leave 
To play the broker ill mini* own liclinlf. 

Id., Henry VI. Part I IF. iv. 1. 

At St. Matthew’s, in Friday Street, a wretch named 
Timothy Hall, who had disgraced his gown by acting 
as broker for the Duchess of Bortsinniit b iu l lie mhIc 
of pardons, and who now had hopes of obtaining the 
vacant bisbopric of Oxford, was ill like manner left 
alone in his church. -Macaulay, History of Jing- 
land, eh. viii. 

Since his services were not likely to lie bought by 
William, they must he offered to James. A broker i 
was easily found. - 1 bid. ell. xvi. j 

•2. Dottier in secondhand furniture or apparel. ! 

What if poverty should rush upon me ns an armed i 
man, spoiling me of all my little that I had, ami send 1 
nn* fof my bread to another's cupboard? —for my 
clothes to* the brokers shop or my friend's ward- 
robe?— 1iishop Hall , Heaven upon Earth, § ii. (Ord 
MS.) . . 

Brokerage* s. Commission oil, work per- 
formed bv u broker. 

Perhaps* the match-maker is to have a valuahlo 
consideration in the uay of brokerage, which she 
will most certainly deserve, if she can find any man 
in his senses who will yoke with Mrs. Bramble faun 
motives of h flection or interest. -Smollett, Erptdi- 
tion of Humphry Clinker. 

Used adjectivally. 

There lieing no tai on advertisements, the most 
trifling matter is nminuneed, and a publisher ap- 
]H*ars to have n kind of brokerage trade at his count- 
ing-house. and to lx* empowered to sell or buv for 
parties : or. at Irast, to bring buyers ami filers toge- 
ther.— A’. Lainy, Residence in Norway, ch. in. 

Brlkerij. adj. Partaking of the character 
of a broker; mean; servile. 

We had determin'd that thou shouldst ha come, 

In a Spanish suit, and ha' earned her ho; and he. 

A bruOri, .!.«•, pw, put. .t »|j 

Broker y. *. Business of a broker. 

Then after that wm l an usurer. 

And with extorting, cnxcmng. forfaiting, 

And trieka lielonging unto brokery, 

1 fill’d thej.il. with fate. 

Let them that mean® by liookish business 
To eanio tlieir bread, or hopcu to professs 
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Their hard-rot skill, let them alone, for me, 

Busic their brains with dwper broke rie. # 

Jlishop Hall, Silt ires. ii. 'J. 
More knavery and usury. 

And foolery and brokery. innn Dog Witch. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Tamer tamed. 
Broking, part. adj. Practised by brokers. 
Redeem from broking fMiwn the blemish'd crown, 
Wipe off tho dust tliat hid<‘N our sceptre’s gilt. 

Shakespmr, Richard II. ii. l. 

Brome. s. See Bromine. 

Wn s**e this fmralleliNUi in tilt* uroiaTtien of the 
different metals; in tiicsH* of sulphur, phosphorus, 
and carbon; of chlorine, iodine, and brome ; in the 
natural onler of plants and animals, Ac. -Mill, Sys- 
tem of Logic, iii. 22. § !». 

Brome(-grafts). s. [Lat. bromus.] Indige- 
nous grasses of the genus Bromus. 
Nolwithstnndiiigthi* almost universal dislike which 
ngrienltiirists now have to the pr**M<iicc of cither of 
these brome grasses [Bromus arvensis nml Bromus 
mollis] in tlieir hay-flelds, mid the cart* with which 
they examine samples of rye-grass seed with tho 
view of preventing t heir introduction ; yet Micro is t 
strong presumptive jinjof that in many jmrts of 
Britain one, if not lsith, of these s|srics forimsl tlm 
Hubjeet of field cult lire even prior to the general 
cultivation of rye-grass.— Morton, Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture, in voce. 

Brdmlne. s. [Or. - fc^d. — Of the two 

forms Brome* and Bromine, the latter 
is the commoner ; indeed, at present, it is 
the generally recognized scientific form. 
This is because its place in the same elites 
with chlonw*', iodine, nml fluorine is ac- 
knowledged ; of which class the termina- 
tion -»«e is, in chemical language, the sign.] 
In Chemistry. Elementary substance so 
called. See extract. 

Bromine was discovered in lX-.’U by M. Bnlnri. of 
Montpelier. It was originally oblam-d from the. 
uncrystal Ihuihlc lesiduc of sen-wnter, usually called 
bittern. ... At common ti'iuperal hits and prassun-H 
bromhu isndts*p nsldisb-browu lu|iitd, or a Mroug 
disagreeable islour, whence its name. It emits a 
bmwiiish-psl va|Miiirat coumioii t*‘in pcr.it un s, a «■. 
— Braude, Manual of (.% mislry. 

Brdnchl. See Bronchus. 

Bronchial, adj. [Fr. branchial ; from (it*. 
)3.jdy>oi; - throat. j Belonging to the throat. 

Iiilliimuiation of the lumn may linppen either in 
tin* bronchial or pulmonary vessels, and may soon 
In* coiiumiiiicatcd I'nun mie to the other, when iIk 1 
innamiimtioii afl'eets both the loin*. Arhutfimd. 

The sounds prod need by the mis-lingand mingling 
of air with fluid in the bmnrhiat fulws dun g the 
a«'t of respiration I have culled cnqutafions; and of 
crepitations 1 Imve made but one distinction mil}, 
large nnd small; large crepitation arises from nr 
meeting nnd mingling with fluid in the larger bron- 
chi; small crepitation from tin* snme eouditions ui 
tbe smaller bronchi and llu* \esii l< K of the lungs. 
hr. P. M.ledham. I* duns on Snhjicts cosmeUd 
U'dh Clinical Mnheine, lect. ix. 

Bronchitic, adj. Connected with, arising 
from, suffering from, or consisting in, 
bronchitis; as in such medical terms its 
4 bronchitic affections, symptoms, patient, 1 
&c. : (the more general term Bronchial 
is, jxrhups, the commoner). See Bron- 
chitis. 9 

' Thunder and turf!' roared the Sultan. ’sou of a 
dog! Nephew of a tadpole! Demised wife’s brother 
of a bronchitic pig ! l>o you laugh at my lieurd ? ’— 
Sola, Secret if Matey Mogrebbin Beg, p. 1H«. 

Bronchitic, s. [like the -t'/tc in Bromine, 
the -itis in this word, and a long list of 
others, has a definite pathological import, 
signifying an inflammation of the particu- 
lar tissue or organ of which the name is 
conveyed in the initial imrt of the word ; 
e.g. pcricurdrtttf is inflammation of the 
pericardium, liephrifi* of the kidneys, &c. 
Most of these terms are less naturalized 
than the present.] Inflammation of the 
bronchi. 

There Is a form of chronic bronchitis in which all 
the conceivable forma of phthisis an* prewmL except 
tho auscultatory ; emaciation, hectic fever, cough, 
and a copious thick, yellow, globular cxpwtnrutiun. 
Yet the chest sounds well everywhere uimn per- 
cussion. and the auscultatory sounds are purely 
bronchial and nothing more, and promtling from 
the bronchi in tlieir first divisions, ami not beyond 
them.— Dr. P. M. Latham, Lectures on Subjects 
connected with Clinical Medicine. , lect. ix. 

1 have described acute bronchitis as it appears 
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wln*ii it terminates favourably. . . . But acute bron- 
chitis tuny terminate unfavourably.— IVafsan, Lec- 
tures on the Principles and Practice of Physic, ii. 

Or<Snchocele. s. Swelling of the thyroid 
gland. 

Tin* simple hrnnehorde is a mere enlargement of 
the I hyrniil irlntiti. ( r, Surya'al Dictionary. 

Bronchophony. j». j(ir. j Vince and^«>i >j = 
\oirc.] fn Medicine. Sir extracts. 

< >t' tin* oilier sounds, some still respect tin* respira- 
tion. smile tin* voice, nml some the net of coughing. 
They an* "hat an* railed the bronchial respiration 
ami the bronchial voice, or bronrophony. When 
there is bronchial respiration you hear the brent h- 
inir. and when there is broncophouy you hear the 
voi-c. as you never hear them when all is healthy. . . 
bronchial respiration or bronrophony arises when 
the In i.s have umlcrirom* such chan ires ns nrc cal- 
culated to remler them better eomluetors of souml 
than they are in their natural ninl healthy state.— 
Dr. P. V. Latham, L chms on Subjects con met id 
with ('.'ini', •, it Mcilirine,]ect. x. 

\ less il ■irn , i i of this, a souml like that of a |H*rson 
lalki it in a lube, nml whose words, for that reason, 
are niullled and imiistiuet, is called Iminehial voice, 
or bronchophony. ■ Watson Let u ns on the Princi- 
ples amt Practice of Physic , ii. 17. 

Bronchotomy. s. [ Fr. bronchntnmic ; from 
(ir. 0 ii»-«Mid T..pj) - iv.-t- of cutting.] j 
Operation which opens the windpipe by in- 1 
cision. to prevent suttbciition. 

The operation of hranchnfomy is an ineision into 
the aspera i.rlcrin, to make way for the air into the 
hours, when expiration i> obstructed by any tumour 
i i.inprcsMiii? the larynx. Sharp, Surgery. * 

Bronchus, s. pi. bronchi. Portion of the 
trachea, or windpipe, between its bifurca- 
tion and its division into the smaller air- 
tubes, which consists of a primary tube, or 
bronchus, to each lung, Anatomical and 
scarcth / naturalized ; yet the root of more 
than one derivative. 

Tin* filers of the trachea an* entire nml cartilsgi- 
lions: in si. me species tin* trachea bifurcates half 
way towards the lnmrs, the bronchi being of great 
lentrlli, amt one of tlieni usual l,\ describing a largo 
curie. Ill Test ml' I irr:een the left bronchus is three 
fourths loiiircr tlrin the tracheal trunk; lint in Tes- 
Imlo eoiiei 1 lie traeliea is om« fourth Ioniser than the 
bC'Oii hi. •ihciu, Ana* > in y of l\rftbrnfis. I 

i.i PsaiimioK'iuriiH criM-u's the common trunk of' 
111 ', carotid does not bifurcate until it has ascended j 
tic neck as far as to ■ oriirin of the broneliial tubes: | 
and imt until aft- r the Hu Id aorta has arched over 
the riu'lit. b, 'ouch us does it .send olf.at nu acute angle, 
the common trunk of the right and left brachial*. 
-Ibid. 

In (Jeekos hihI Seinks the trachea terminates in 
the hint's without dividing into bronchi.— Ibid. 

Brond. s. Same us Brand sword. ()b- 

.sulci e. 

Foolish old man, said then the pagan wroth. 

That wn nest words nr charms may force wit list ond ; 
Soon '■halt tlnm scc.and then believe for trot It, 

Tint I can carve with this enchanted brond. 

Sjicnscr. 

Bronze.*. [Fr. bronze ; Itulitin, bronzn.] 

1. Mixed motul, consisting of copper with a 
small proportion of tin, and sometimes of 
other metals. 

1 in brown'd with lintive bronze, to! Henley stands, 
Tuning his voice, ami kilaiicimr his hands. 

Pope, Dunciad. 

Used in Archeology in an adjectival sense, 
or as part of a compound, with aye, staye, 
period , epoch, for the time during which 
hnmze instruments were employed, op- 
posed to the earlier stone and the later 
iron, as suggested by the following ex- 
tract. 

Slum*, bran zc, iron, am] clay, — these four nmtcrial.1 
form the urcalcM. portion of nil our collections, as 
well its of all ivM-arches into antuiuarian lore; next 
to these stand objects of an exclusively ornamental 
kind, composed of void, silver, amlicr, glass, enamel, 
amyiicst "Inch bronze and iron may also be occa- 
sionally reckoned. Morn and 1 sine deserve no less 
notice, since both wen* used, not only fur ornament, 
but also in Ilk* construction of weapons.—, Kimble, 
Hone Pc mb s. , 

2. Relief, or statue, cast in bronze. 

I view with anger and disdain, 

Huw little gives thee joy or pain : 

A print, a bronze, a llower, a root, 

A shell, a butterfly can do t. 

3. Brass, in the sense of impudence. 

Ail men lrnvc their faults; too much modesty is 
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i rather less (hail a mole. Sivaiuson, Xafnral His - 1. Offspring } progeny : (now Seldom Used of 
•ry oj Quad nt yds , § b'U - lillliiau beings, but ill contempt). 

, r ,‘ a ‘ I l,, 0 ' v " 11 u> Mature of, or Tim heavenly father keep Ids brood 
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his, says his (J race. -And yet T dare ray you don’t ' Brood. ». a. 
want assurance when you come to solicit for your 
friends.' -( ) I here, indeed. l'iu in bronze.— Goldsmith, 

The Uaoilntiturrd Han, ii. 1. 

4. Colour so railed ; brown with u yellow j 
tinge and a metallic lustre. i 

riirysnehlorus [is] the only quadruped which lire- 1 
Rents us, in its glossy lur, with those beautiful metal- ! 
lie shinies so common anmng birds, i marls, and llsh; : 
in some lights tin* fur is grmi, iu others golden , 
orange, and this again changes into bronze, its size 
is rathe 
lory of 

Bronze. 

make like to, bronze ; cover with bronze 
lacquer ; harden as brass. i 

Art, cursed art, ivijies off the indebted blush 
From nature's cheek, and hronzis every shame. 

You up, Xight Thoughts, v. j 

Brlnzcd. part. adj. 

j 1. Covered with, or coloured like, bronze. 

His palace bright . 

Ilastioned with piramids of glowing gold, 

And touched with sliado of bronzed olsdisks ! 

Keats, Hyju'rion , i. 17s. 

i 2. See extract. 

I [The use of the word bronzed in the sense of tanned, 

I sunburnt, is probably not. originally derived from 

| comparison with Me* colour of the inch'd bronze , but 
from the primary sense of the Italian bronze, cm- 

| licrs. Abbronzorc, abbronzauehiare,\n roast outlie 
enilsTS, to scorch, tan. -tVedyawMi, Dictionary of 
English Etymology. J 

Brooch, s. [see Broach.] .Jewel; ornament 
of jewels. 

With gold rings upon their fingers, with hrochcs 
nml aiglets of gold upon 1 heir cups, which glistered 
fhll of jicnrls nml precinusst ones.- Robinson, Trans- 
lation of Sir T. More's Utopia, ii. U. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. — Yoiir 
bro'oehes, |M-nrls, and owclies.— Shakesjnvr, Henry 
IV. Part 11. ii. 1- 
1 If Pm a lu'ggar Ihihi,’ sin* said, 

‘ i will spenk out, for 1 dim* not lie. 

Tull off, pull off, 1 he brooch of gold. 

And fling the diamond necklace by.’ 

Tennyson, Lady Clare. 

Brhoch. r. a. Adorn with jewels. Rare. 

Not th' imperious shew 
Of the full-fortun'd t'n*sar, ever shall 
Be branch'd with me; if knife, drugs, serpents, have 
Iidgc, sling, or operation, I am safe. 

Studis/k.ir, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 13. 

Brood, r. n. [A.S. hrod, from hr ad an ; Old 
Knglish, hrod . — that hr nod, hrted , and bird, 
along with the (iermun brut applied to tlu 
fry of fish, may all he connected, seems 
likelv when we consider tlu* near relation 
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Cherish with care. 

Murk the hoy well j 
If wo could take or kill him. 

.... Soo how hr* broods (lie Imy. 

lieanmont and Fhichcr, Bandura Jv. * 
This strange bird, thus Imtehed by Farell and 
Virol, was afterwards bnndtd by two more famous 
successors.- liishop Hall, Works, iii, lliO: IGHi 
Of crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone. 

You'll sit and brood your sorrowB. Dryden. 

Brood, a. 


Prior. 


between wanning, silling as a hen, hatch- 
ing, and producing offspring. In the fol- 
lowing extract (from Wedgwood) the old 
High (lermnn gives us llu? word in question 
simply meaning warms : ‘also un.-ih dui 
utiolla hruotet utule uuider fro^te skirmet 
= even as us the wool broods (warms) and 
protects against the frost. 1 For its use in 
this sense in English see Brooding.] 

1. Sit (as on eggs, to hatch them). 

Tlnm from the llrst 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 
Dove-like silt's! brawling nit tile vast abyss, 

And iiiud'st it pregnant. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. IP. 

Hen* nature spreads her fruitful sweetness round, 
Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. 

Dryden. 

Kxalted lienee, and drunk with secret jov, 

Their young succession nil their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brawl, instruct, nnd educate, 

And make provision for the future state. Id. 

2. Remain long in anxiety or solicitous 
thought, linger over sorrowfully. 

Defraud their clients, and, In lucre sold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 

As rejoicing misers . 

Broml o’er their precious stores of serret gold. 

Smith, Phttdra and lligpolytus. 

After the fashiou of.oppn*ssefl si-ets, they mistook 1 
their own vindictive Ah - lings for emotions of piety, 1 
encouraged in themselves by read ing mid meditate ' . 
a disposition to brawl u\er their wrongs, and, when 
they hud worked tliciusclvcN up into haling their 
enemies, imagined that they were only hating llio 
enemies of heaven. — Macaulay, History if England, 
Hi. i. 

Him memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, ns mournful light 
That brwtds above the fallen sun, 

And dwell* iu heaven lialf tin* night. 

Tennyson, To J, 8 . 11 


ly father keep 11 

From foul infeelion of ho grant a vice. Fairfax 
.ill inn diiusiurwN of storks, and their affection to.' 
word their brawl, whom they instruct to Uy.- Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Krrours. 

With tcrrourH&nd with clamours coiuixtss'd round 
Of luinu own browl, that, on my Imwels ftssi. ’ 
Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. sejj, 

2. Thing bred; species genenitnl; sort; kind. 

Have you forgotten Libya's burning wastes, 

Its liarren rewks, parch'd earlii, and liiils of saihI, 
its tainted air, and all Ur broods of poison V 

,, , Addison, Cato. 

!). Hatch; number hatched at once. 

1 was wonderfully pleased to see the different 
workings of instinct in a lieu followed by u brood of 
ducks. Spivtator , no. 121. 

Preceded by on. Same as A brood, (con- 
struction adverbial.) 

Something's in his soul, 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood; 

Ami. I do doubt, I ho iiuteli and the discloan 
Will Is; some danger. Shakesin-ar, Hamlet, iii, l. 

Brooded, part. adj. Htisbsmded with care; 
hoarded ; nursed. 

He nor heaps his brooded stores, 

Nor on all profusely pours. 

Gray, Triumphs of Own, 

, Brooding, part. adj. Sitting as tl hen. 

a. With reference chielly to the posture. 

\\ hen* broodi ny dark ness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven sings. Mdton, L' Allegro, 5. 

b. With reference to the heat. 

With one black shadow at its.fis*t, 

'I he house through all tlu* level .shines; 

1 'lose- latticed to the brooding heat, 

And silent in its dusty vine- 

.. in, Mariana in the South. 

c. With reference to the result. 

I hit if the higher Franciscans might Inns lx* dis- 
posed t<* taunt the rapacity or Honil'ace, which had 
■allied their own, and throughout tin* order miirlit 
prevail a Am*//myaiid unavowed hostility to (lie in- 
tractable pontiff, it was worse among tlu* lower Fran- 
ciscans who hud lieguu to draw off into a separate 
and inimical community. Mdman, History of Latin 
Christianity, b. ii. eh. ix. 

Brooding, verbal ubs. Act or state of otic 
that broods. 

It was the opinion of Clini^ns if there wcrec cr 
amongst nations brawling or a war, and that th'-re 
is iio sun* league bill uu puissance to do hurt. - 
Bacon, War with SjHtin. 

Broody, adj. Iu u condition for sitting ou 
eggs ; inclined to sit. Rare. 

| Tlu* common 1u*n, all the while she is hrwsly, sits 
anil leads her chickens, nnd use.' a voice winch wn 
J call clocking.— Ray. 

i Brook, s. [A.S. broc, broca .] Sniull stratum 
1 (sniullcr than ti river, and with running 
rather than stagnant water, as compared 
with a ditch). 

A substitute shines brightly ns a king, 

Until a king 1h* by ; ami then his Rtato 
liiu plies itself, ns doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. , . , 

Shakespenr, Merchant of VeHnv, v. 1* 
Undei neat h the ground, 

Tn a long hollow, the clear spring is bound ; 

Till on yon side, where tlu* mom's sun doth loo*. 
The struggling water hraukH out iu a brook. 

Ftetchi r. Faithful Shepherdess. 
Or many grateful altars I would rear. 

Of grassy turf; and pile up every stone, 

Of lustre, from the brook ; in memory, 

Of monument to agcR. ‘ T . ■ 

Milton, Paradise Lost, n* S-A 
And to Ccphisus’ brook thcir wii.V piirauo : 

The stream wK* troubled, but tho ford they Inw^ ^ 

Springs make littfo rivulcU; theme unibn 1, umjj 
brooks ; ami those coining together, moke riu 
which empty tiieinselvcs into the um.— Locke. 

The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel 
From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon. 
Hoiimi ail night long, in falling thro tlw del), 
For-heard lieneath the moon. ^ 

Tennyson, A Dream affair » omen, «* 
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Brook, v a. [A.S. hnicrm = uso.] 

). l ^v frequent. Obsolete (though the old 
oud original sense; still given in tin 1 Ger*- 
muii brnuchen, and the? Danish brutje). 

Hut when I called to mind her face, 

For whose love 1 hr n<>k tliiM place. if. Greene, Poems. 

o, ltt'iir ; endure ; support ; put up with. 

Xot brooking tin'll Apollo's fault 

lu Hint lie entertained 
Tin 1 rcmmiiint of the Tilannids 

That after warreN remained. 

Wanin', Albion’* England, eh. iii. 

Kven lliey. which brink it worst, that men should 
(ell them of their duties, when they nre told the 
same hy a law, think very well and reasonably of it.— 
/looker. 

A thousand more mischances than this one, . 
Have learned me to brook this patiently. j 

Shakcspcar, Tan (indicium of Verona, v. 3. : 
lleav'ii, the scat of hints, i 

iirook s nut the works of v iolenee. amt war. I 

Milton, Paradise Lott, vi. 273. ; 

Most men ean niueli rntlier brook their lieing re- 
puted knaves, than lor their honesty he aeeouuted : 
fouls. South. j 

Rc-drnint llimi wilt not brook \ but think it hard, j 
Your prudence is not t rush-da* your guard. Dry den. | 
Though Earth received them in her lied, | 

And o'er the. spot the erowd may trend I 

In eareh ssuess or mirth. 

Then* is mi eye which could not brook 
A uinmeiil on that grave to look. 

Huron, Occasional Piece*. 
Shall the vile fovearth awe the race that stormed 
the lion's den V 

Shall we, who emild not brook one lord, emueli to 
the w'ieked Ten ? 

Macaulay, Lay* of Ancient Rome. 

:j. Deserve; earn. 

She disliked nothing hut her mime, mid said that 
she would christen her anew, and that heneeforth she 
should he railed tlie Haintie, wliieli namesh c brook d 
ns well for her proportion and grace.as for the mmiy 
liappv voyages she made in Her Majestic'* service. - 
Sir -I. I Lock ins, Observation* in a Voyage to the 

Si I id it V if, p. 11. 

Brook, r. n. Endure ; Ik* content ; bear. 

||«*, in these wars, Iml lint Iv refused Ids ant; he- 
laiiv he eotdd not brook that the worthy prince 
pitmans w sis, hy Ids I’lnseti Tiriilatrs, preferred 
in-lure him. S’< r P. Sidney. 

Brooklet, s. [There is a difference of opi- 
nion concerning tin* origin of tin* last syl- 
lable in this word. 

(.'mieerning its import then* is more 
unanimity. It is evidently a diminutive 
affix. 

Being this however, it is found in none 
of the languages from wliieli the Engli>li 
is likely to have taken it ; there being no 
such diminutive as -let in either the An- 
glo-Saxon or the Anglo-Norman, the La- 
tin or the Greek. Neither is it Orman 
or Danish; indeed, it is wholly wanting 
throughout the allied languages. 

On tin? other hand, the French has the 
termination -cf ; whilst, in the German 
languages in general, the termination -l is 
hy no means rare. 

In English it occurs in comparatively 
few words; whilst, the evidence as to its 
nature is often indirect and obscure. Thus, 
while knuck-Ie =- small bone is common 
enough, knack .. hone in general is by no 
means a familiar word. That it is not to 
be found in English at all is, probably, an 
unsafe assertion. It is only certain that 
tlu* most familiar instance of it is the Ger- 
man knock. M*.st of the other instances, 
of which the list, is short, are in the same 
condition: i.e. they arc rarely found in 
both forms, the simple and the derivative, 
m one and the same stngt? of the English 
language. 

This, with many competent authorities, 
invalidates the doctriim that the -/ and -<■/, 
in words like the present, are brought from 
different lunguuges (the -/ from the Anglo - 
Saxon, and the ft from the French); and 
one of the hypotheses hy which the whole 
svlluble is deduced from u single language, 
and the exceptional phenomenon of u hybrid 


formation avoided, connects it with the word 
litt-le; so that the analysis of' the word 
under notice would hi* brook + lit ( « little). 
In favour of this view are certain Scandi- 
navian compounds, in which /#"//«? = littl«- is 
affixed to certain proper names; e.g. Ah to , 
which thus becomes Metntille , or Little 
Meta . 

That a difficulty is created hy tin* rarity 
of English diminutives in -/ in general, 
and hy the nonexistence of such particular 
‘words as hraoklc, xtr ramie, , and the like, 
(from which, according to the doctrine that 
makes the form a hybrid one, brooklet and 
sir cum let must, he derived.) is not denied. 
On the other hand, however, this is the 
doctrine which requires the fewest as- 
sumptions. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the form 
itself deserves the exhibition of any hypo- 
thesis at all for its explanation ; 1 1n* words 
in which it is found being, generally, evi- 
dent coinages of the author who supplies 
the examples of them. The words in -let 
belonging to the language of common life 
are extremely few’, rinylet , streamlet , and 
hamlet being the chief of them ; for the 
detail of whieli six' the several entries. 
That nine out of ten of the newer forma- 
tion, kin (/let, booklet , and a long list of 
others, are scarcely to he railed English 
words, will probably he the opinion of every 
reader who Iru-t* to his own instinctive 
perception of u hat belongs to his mother- 
tongue, and what docs lint, rather than to 
the authority of certain writers; some of 
whom are very indifferent ones. 

It is in works of a poetical tinge that 
these diminutives are the commonest ; and 
here they ought most especially to la* con- 
demned as superlliious. Next to poetry 
and poetical prose, works on Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology supply ns with the chief 
instances. Here the coinage of such words 
as booklet, &c., is more excusable ; diiuinu- 
ti\es being often wanted from the nature 
of the subject. With all this, the termina- 
tion is objectionable.] 

Small brook. 

Tims nii'ililatiiiir, lu* arrived nt the hanks of the 
little bn*d, h t,:\mi was a\vakrur.l from Ills reverie hy 
the si >uii(i of liis <mn name,— StrJi. Huhccr, Engine 
Aram, h. i. ell. ix. j 

Brookllme. s. [the second element of this 
compound, the liin in the German Hint- 
kraut, and the Inn or la l in in the Scandi- 
navian bnunikr , Inlmikc , lias nothing to do 
with the ordinary word lime.] Veronica 
llcccabunga (a water plant of real or sup- 
posed antiscorbutic qualities). 


2. Besom: (so called from the shrub of who$c 
twigs it is sometimes made). 

Not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house ; 

1 imi sent with broom In-fore, 

To sweep the dust behind tlm door. 

Shtikexpt ar, Midsum mi r-SighVt Ilrcam, v. 4. 

If llie.v hi me into the bent apartment, to set any 
thing in order, they were saluted with a broom.— 
Arbidlnnd. 

Broomland. *. Land whieli bears broom. 

I have known sheep euri-d or tho rot, when they 
have not Ih-cii far gone with it, hy being put into 
brnomlaud*. -A tort inn r, Husbandry. 

Broomrape. s. [the rape here is probably 
the rape from rnjiifs - turnip and its con- 
geners : the Dutch being bmuraap. The 
nearest translation of ( vetch - 

strani/ler) is the German erbsenicunjir . 
literally vetch -worrier.'] Plant of the ge- 
nus Orobauche. 

nn.lmnch or hronmrapc diced and put into uy h 
olive, to infuse or macerate in tin- miiuc (as ye do 
roses for ml of roses), scnurelh and puttclli uway all 
spills, lentils, freckles, pimples, u heals, amt push- 
es, from I In- face, «>r any part of the Body, being 
uunointed tlim-wiLlial .— (it rnrde, Jhrbatl, n. 131./: 
ed. lii»3. ^ , 

Broomataff. s. Same as Broomstick. 

They fell on; 1 made good my place: at length 
lliey came to the Ai'.>inW.»//'vvitli me; 1 delied •w 
stili.—A7mAt.vpc<//*, lh nry I 111. v. 3. 

I' ruin tin- age, 

That children t n-m! this worldly slap*, 

Itroomslaff, or poker. they la-si ride, 

And round I In* parlour love In ride, Prior. 

Sir Roger poinled al somcllumr Is-hind the door, 
wliieli I found to lie an old brmoHslajf. Spidtdor, 
no. 1 17. 

BroAmatick. 5. Handle of a besom. 

When I lii-held this. 1 sii lied and said within my- 
self, * Smvly mortal man is a broomstick ." -Su-ijt, 
Mctlifalion on a Broomstick. 

Suppose a minister should, instead ofn iroml round 
sum. treat my Lord-— , nr Sir , or Lsq. -- , 

j uilli a good broia/istick. Folding, Advent u fix *J 
Josf/di Audri ir*. 

Amidst a rahlile w> desperate no peace ollieer's Idi- 
was in safi'ty, A I 1 lie ery of ‘ rescue,’ Imllii-s u,;ii 
swi ills and cudjwls, and lerma»nint hrmsuith spil- 
aud broomsticks, poured forth by humlreds; and 
tin* intruder was fortunale if he ev.-.o-d lV«.u* 
\\ hitel'mrsj ha>-k into Khvt Sim-1, husiied. stri| - 
■ed.aud pumped upon.- Macaulay, History <•/ J, 
and, eli. m. 

Broomtree. s. Tree or shrub of the gemi- 
Genista. 

I sum near Kendal, to my irrcat vvouili-i', a /// /<- 

hue i ir t may nu say) fuur or live yards hijrli. lunch 
lliieher Ilian my li-ir, spn-adiuir larte hraiicues every 
way, adorned with law lair llowers, and very lair 
spectacles. - li<iy t (\irrtsjnnuh ace, Mr.Jtihiisoii.p.W. 

Broomy. tulj. Full of broom ; consist pig <- 1 
broom ; belonging to a broom. 

If laud WOW moss y or b roomy, then break it ..(> 
ncain. Modi mi r. Husbandry. 

The youth with broom y stumps tiepin to trace 
The kennel edure, where wheels had worn the place. 

Sinjl. 

Broth, x. [A.S. bruft . J Liquor in which 
flesh has bei*n boiled. 

Instead of IirIiI deserts ami luscious froth, 

Our author treats to-niKhl with Spartan broth. 

Smdht rut . 

If a nurse, after beiiiK siukcd dry, eats hrof A, tin- 
infant will suck tlu: broth almost unaltered. 


Since the time of drinkimr this diet-drink. Sir 
TIiomiH MiHimetoii, eoinimr to see me. diseoverimr 
lnv condition, told me that he believed no outward , 
:i|»l»li«*:ilnvti would do me any it>mhI, and advised m«" 
to use a plain antiseorl.ulic diet -drink made of dis k . 
roots, water-cress, Urmikhmc, plantain, and aider- 1 
leaves, wliieli 1 havrdoiie now this fortnight, lml. as j 
yel, have nreiied no sensible la-iieiit by it, my sores > 
i'liu’n mi; us bad. ami beini? :u» painful ua ever. -Ray, 
Corrispoudt nci , p. ■‘I'.'T . 

Brookj. ailj. Abounding with brooks or 
streamlets. Hare. 

Leinster's bronky tract. Dyir. 

Broom, s. [A.S. brom.] 

1. Cvtisns scojiarius (a flowering shrub). 

is veil humble broom, and osiers, have their uw*. 
And aluide fur sheep, and food for docks, pradueo. 

Drydcn. 

Jlroom ! hoys ! Praam ! ^ 


Sussex Sung. 


It grows on yonder nut. 

It bears a little yellow flower 
Just like the feiuou pill [peel], 
Just like I ho lemon pin. my boys I 
As flavors our English beer. 

So let us all sing (Jod save the king 
Whiles wo do drink gulecr LgaloreJ. 


bu/huot. 

Brothel, v. n. ' Haunt brothels. Obsolete. 
Who. like lust-greedy goats, 

.Urotloll from bed to lied ; where syren -notes 
Inchant chaste Susans, Hud like hungry kite 
Fly ut all game, they lovers are beliighl. 

Sylvester, Du Bud as. lot. (Ord .MS.l 
Brothel, s. [see Bor del and Bordello.] 
House ol* lewd entertainment; buwdyhouse. 

l'ereliimeo 

1 saw him enter such a house of sale. 

Videlicet librutlul. Shakcsfuar, Hand, t, ii. I. 

Then courts of kings wen 1 held in high reiiow u. 
Ere made tho common brothels of the town. 

Dryden, Fabhs. 

The liliertino retires to the stews and to the bro- 
thel. Roytrs. 

Brothelhouie. s. Brothel. Hare. 

From its old ruins bro/ht l houses rise. 

Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. 

liryden, Mac Fhvnoe. 

Brtaheller. t. One who frequents brothels. 
Hare . 

Homester, Jockles, brothelkrs impure. 

Cotrjur, Task. 
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Vrlthelry. g. Whoredom ; obscenity. Hare. 

Ye bastard poets. see your pedigree 
From cHbimon trulls and loathsome brothel ry 7 

Bishop Hall, Satires, 1. 2, 
Shall Furia brook her sister's modesty, 

And prostitute her soul to brotlot ry 1 

Marshal. Scourge of Villain n, i. 3. 
So bold pmlepsi’s. no racked metaphors, with bra- 
thtHry, able to violate the car of a pagan. -B. Jon • 
son, Volpone, dedication. 

Brother, s. (the plural of brother is brothers , 

i.p. the plural in -s of an ordinary noun : 
brethren is si collective rather than n plural 
noun. Auot her form, and an older, though 
a rarer one, is b retire; in which we have 
the simple change of vowel, as in goose, 
gerse, mo //so, mice, &c.; the Addition of the 
n being a secondary process.) [A.S. hro- 
tierJ] 

1. One bom of the same father and mother. 

r He sa<l. good brothers : 

Sorrow so royally in you appears, 

That I will deeply put the fludiion on. 

Snnkespenr, Henry IF. Part If. v. 2. 
Whilst kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
hike ensigns all, against like ensigns bend. Ikmiel. 

Those two S 9 > brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton , Paradise Lost, xi. V»-k 
Comparing two men, in reference to one common 
pan-nt. it is veiy easy to form the idea of brothers. 
—Ixirke. 

2. Anyone closely united as associate or 
equal ; fellow r ; mate ; comrade. 

We few, we lmppy few, we band of brothers-. 

For lie, to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall Ik* my brother. Shakes juar, Henry V. iv. 3, 

Sworn brothers. Persons who, in the days 
of adventure, swore to share in each others 
fortune, and to divide what they guinwl. 

Thou wotost well thou art my swore n brother. 

Chaucer, Pardoner's Tale. 
lie linth every month a new sirorn brother.— 
Shake spear. Much Ado aland Xothing, i. 1. 

3. Anyone resembling another in manner, 
form, or profession. 

He also that is slothflil in his work, is brother to 
him that is a great waster.— Proverbs, xviii. 9. 

4. Tn theological language. Man in general. 

1 will eat no meat while the world slandetli. lest 
I make my brother to offend.— I Corinthians, viii. 13. 

Br6ther-ln-law. s. Brother of a husband 
or wife ; sister’s husband. 

The ruling passion of the brother-in-law was a 
stem and acrimonious party spirit.— Macaulay, 
History of England, cli. xxiii. 

Brotherhood, s. 

1. State or ouality of being a brother. 

, This deep disgrace in brotherhood 

Touches me deeper than you inn imagine. 

Shakrspear. Richard III. i. 1. 
So it lie a right to govern, whether you call it su- 
preme fatherhood, nr supreme hratherbvnl, will be 
all one, provided we know whohns it.— Locke. 

Tty thy delight in others’ pain. 

Ana by Miy brotherhood of Cain, 

I call upon thee, and compel 

Thyself I o be thy proper hell. Byron , Manfred, i. 1. 

2. Association of men for any purpose ; fra- 
ternity ; class of men of the same kind. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the 
brotherhood of St. (Joorge, erected by parliament, 
consisting of thirteen the most noble and worthy 
persons .- Sir J. Davies, Discourse on the State of 
Ireland. 

Mere brotherhood in arms was not knighthood.- ■ 
C. IF. Pearson, The early and middle Ages of Eng- 
land, eh. xxxiv. 

lie was sometimes so engaged among the wheels, 
that not above half the poet ap|irarfd ; at. other 
times lie lw;came as conspicuous os any of the bro- 
therhoofl. — Addison, (h tn rdia n, 

Br£therleftB. adj. Without a brother. 

The brothrrless Melinites 

Melt in sueh anriicr trees ns these. Andreio Marvel. 

Brltherllke. adj. Becoming a brother. 

Welcome, good Clarence; this is brotherlike. 

Shakes/ tear, Henry VI. Part I IT. v. 1. 
Nor enn any sever 

His love, but brother! ike affects them ever. 

W. Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, ii. 2. 
Brotherly. adj. Natural to, such as becomes 
or beseems, a brother. 

Ho was a priest, and looked for a priest’s reward ; 
which was our brotherly love and the good of our 
souls and bodies— Bacon. ' 

Though more our money than our cause 
Thoir brotherly assistance draws. Sir J. Denham . 
304 
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Th -y would not go before the laws, hut follow 
them ; obeying their superiors, ami embracing one 
another in brotherly piety and concord.— Addison, 
Freeholder. 

Brotherly, adr. After the mauner of a 
brother ; with kindness and n flection. 

I speak but brotherly of him ; but should l anato- 
mize him to t lice ns lie is, I must blush and weep. 
Shakespear. A s you like if, i. 1. 

Brothershlp. s. Condition, or relation, of 
brother. 

honkYc, sergeant, no coating, no wheedling, d’ye 
see. If I’ve n mind to list, why so; if not, why ’tis 
not so. Therefore lake your cap mid your brother- 
ship back again, for I u’lit disposed at this present 
writing no coaxing, no brothering me, faith. • Far- 
tpthar. The Recruiting Officer, i. J. 

Brotigham. s. One-horsi* close carriage, 

. called after the nobleman so named. 

Ill the hearing of Clive’s servant, Barnes did not 
onler the brougham to drive to Queen Street. • 
Thackeray, The Svwnnvs. 

It was late when they quitted (Irillion’s, nnd Co- 
ningsby’s brougham was detained for a considerable 
time before its driver could insinuate himself into 
t lie line, which indeed lie would never liave succeeded 
in doing, had not hi* fortunately conic across the 
conehuian of the Duke of Agincourt.— Disraeli the 
younger, Coningsby, h. viii. ell. i. 

! Brow. s. [A.S. breaw.] 

1 1. Arch of hair over the eve. 

’Tis now the hour which nil to rest allow, 

And sleep sits heavy upon every brow. 

Dryden , Indian Emperor. 

Why should we toil alone 

Nor ever fold our wings. 

And cense from wanderings. 

Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy lialm? 

Tennyson, The ljotos-caters, Z. 

2. Forehead. 

So we some antique hero's strength, 

Learn by his lniinec's Weight mid length; 

As these vast lieanis express the beast. 

Whose shady brows alive they drest. Waller. 

IVrlinps the only portrait of Oimiwell that pre- 
sents to us hii image of his mind is Hie miniature 
by Coojier. The eye is steady, vigilant, resolute, 
pregnant with observation. The lips are compressed 
| and llrm, yet visibly adapted to convey emotion 
and feeling. The brow is large, mid indicative of a 
j capacious spirit . - - W. (lad win. History of the Com- 
monwealth of England, 1). iv. cli. i. 

3. General air of the countenance. 

Though nil things foul would bear the brows oft 
gran*. | 

I Yet grace must look still so. 

| Shakespear, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

4. Edge of any high place. 

1 The earl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that 
day unto a little \ilkige. called Stoke, mid there en- 
camped that night, upon the brow or hanging of u 
liill. Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill ls-yond that city, they, 
were somewhat perplexed by espying the French | 
embassador, with the king’s coach, mid others, at- 
tending him. Sir II. Wo/ton. 

Brow. r. a. Form a raised edge to; bound. 

Tending my llocks hard by i' th* hilly crofts. 

That brow this bottom glade. Milton, Conus, 582. 

Browbeat, r. a. [This, a* far as its form 
goes, is an exception to the* general rule that 
no transitive verb preceded by a noun forms 
a compound ; notwithstanding the existence 
of numerous apparent participles , such as 
leaectahing , haymaking , and many others. 
No sueh verbs, however, as Iraectake or 
haymake. exist.; or, if they do, they exist 
only as verbs derived from the participial 
forms ; not as verbs from which the parti- 
ciple itself is derived. 

The full details of this combination will lie 
found in the Preface, so that here they are 
hut slightly noticed. The principle which 
forbids such compounds as leu ci take, hay - 
make, &r., rests on the fact of the ordinary 
construction of a transitive verb with its 
substantive placing the substantive last. 
As we say take learc , and make hay , sueh 
compounds as would arise out of the ag- 
glutination of the two separate words into 
a singje compound, would take the form of 
spitfire , daredevil, and others, ill which the 
verb precedes. 

In browbeat, however, though the ele-. 
meats are of the sumo kind as hay and- 
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make in haymakc , the import of the com- 
pound is different, browbeat is not to 
‘ beat the brow ; nor is brow an objective ca«c 
governed by the verb, it is rather a sub- 
stantive in the instalment al case— a coin, 
mon one in many languages, nml one of 
which wc have fragments in our own (scr 
The as in all the more., and VV by)— with 
the meaning of beat (or intimidate) with, 
or by means of, the brow. Hence its jiower 
is, more or loss, adverbial.] 

Depress with severe brows, and stem or 
lofty looks. 

Young men, prentice*. servants, the common sart 
an* so far from hilling tlicimicIvcN, nr rising up. that 
1 have often seen the magistrate fared, and nliimit 
brow-beaten, on he hath passeil by. Hr. J. Whit,. 
Sermons, j>. 51: till A. 

It is not for a magistrate to frown upon, nml 
browbeat those who tire hearty nml exact in tin-ir 
ministry ; anil, with n grave mat, to call n resi-lrcd 
zeal, want of prurience.-— .SonfA. 

fount Tarilf eiuleavonml to browbeat the plain, 
till*, while he was sinking; lmt though In- was imt 
so impudent as the count, he whs every nhit as 
sturdy.— Addison. 

1 will lint he browbeaten by the suiH-reiliniLH look* 
of my ml versa Hi's. Arbuthnot and ro/te, Martinas 
Seriblerns. 

Your brother Smythe brow-hats a jury, and fnni* 
them to alter their verdict, by which they had found 
a Scotch serjeanl guilty of murder - Junius, let, vi. 

Accordingly, while he was in secret drawing np « 
refutation of the whole romance of the Popish pfn|, 
lie declared in public that the truth of the story 
was as plain as the sun in heaven, nuri was not 
ashamed to hro what, from the scat of judgment, 
the unfortunate Roman fat holies who wm> ar- 
raigned liefore him for their lives. Macaulay, Hit. 
tory of England, eh. ii. 

Hating to hark 

The humming of the drowsy pulpit -drone 

Half (bnl's gtKiri sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 

Brow-In ats his desk lielnw. Tennyson. 

Browbeating, rrrbuf abs. Art of depriving 
by stern or lofty looks. 

What man will 'voluntarily expose himself to the 
imperious brntrh tilings and scorns of great men: - 
Sir II. L' Estrange. 

(icncmlly speaking, I believe that ii quiet, gentle, 
ami straight forward, though full ami careful, ivmn- 
nation, will lie the most adapted to elicit truth; 
nuri t lint the 11 1:1 men ires, and the b,tncUulniy. 
which are tin* most adapted to confuse ;m hom-si 
witness, an- just what tin* dishonest mie is the h-*t 
prepared for. — Whahly. El, mi nts of Rlnlvric, 

8r6wbone. s. Lower part of the forehead; 
forehead. Obsolete. 

Hoc ciliiim, a brow. Him* supcivilimu. a t-mr- 
bnnr. Xoiumale iH.llh century); Voeabubrnt 
in Library of iSat natal Antb/uitiiS, p. '.'in!, col. -. 
(Wright.) 

Browbound. adj. [in the first of tlie follow- 
ing extracts it is best read as one word, 
browbound; in the second, as two, brute- 
bound.] Crowned; having the head en- 
circled as with a diadem. 


In that day’s feats, 

lie prov’ri tin 1 best man i' the Held, ami, for ini 
lull'd, 

Was brow-bound with tlui oak. 

Sli iki spear, Corii/bmiis, u. s. 
1 turning raw, throned on a llnwrry rise, 

One sitting on n criii.stui m-i.rf unroll'd : 

A uncoil, with swarthy checks nml bold iila> k e.us, 
Ilruu'-tunind with burning gold. 

Tennyson. A Bream of Fair 11 omen, ft.. 

Br6wleaa. adj. W ithont shtitue ; trout less. 
Hare. , 

So brouHess was this hen-tiek, 1 .Mahouu t.j thjil >® 
was not ashamed to tell the world, that :m 
preaelied was sent him immediately from heaven. 

L. Addison, Life of Mahomet, p. M. 

Brown, tulj. [A.S. brim.] Of « iliwky rcl 


■olour. 

1 like the new tire within excellently, if 'tlw* J ,!l ^ 
weri> a little browntr. -Shakesjwar, Much Ado alms* 


Aolhing, iii. 4 . . , 

From whence high Ithaca 0 erlooks the m 1 
Brown wUluo’en-liargiug shiules and pcmlcut w 


inhIh. 

pop- 


Jg>ii)t untravcH'd heaths ; 

With desolation brown, lie wAtiders vwU '’ Thimio9 , 

Brown-bill. it. [this i* to U‘ in'f <* lls » 
single compound word rather than ^ 1 
combination of two separate oue*, on i« 
strength of the foUowing extract, where 
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the metre requires n difference of accent 
between the first and lust syllable*.] Bill, 
or ax, of the old Knprlisb foot- soldier. 

And bmmhilh, levied in I ho city. 

Made bills to pa an the grand committee. 

Butter, Hndibraa. 

Brown-study, s. [N.Kr. enbroux^ in medi- 
tation.] Mental abstraction. 

They live retired, and then they doxc away their 
time in drowsinesN and brownsfndbs-, or, if brisk 
awl active, they lay themselves out wholly in making 
common places,— AWii. 

Brlwniar. verbal aba. That which is used 
for Kivinp a brown colour. 

When sufficiently heated, sugar becomes brown, 
evolves a remarkable odour. Untes its sweet tnste, 
and acquires bitterness. In this state it is called 
caramel, or burnt sugar ; and is sold, wlign dissolved 
ill water, ss a colouring mstter, under the name of 
essentia binaor browning, It is used lo colour soup* 1 
and sauces. -Pereira, Treatise on Food and Did, 
part i. eh. il. 8, $ 7. 

Briwnlsb. adj. Somewhat brown. 

A brownish grey iron-stone, lying in thin strata, 
is poor, but runs freely. Windward. 

Under this was a whitish-coloured water, which, 
upon standing in a phial some days, lets rail a 
brownish sediment, and, b.v that means, become* 
diaphanous. J tag, Correspondi-nce, let Ur of Sir. 
Hans Stoane, p. 178. 

Brdwnnest. n. Attribute suggested by 
Brow vi ; brown colour. 

Slip would confess the contention in her own 

mind, between that lovely, indeed most lovely, 
hrownuess of Miisidorus’s flwv, and this colour of | 

mine. — Sir P. Sidney. | 

Brlwnwort. x. Indigenous plant so railed. 

(To this plant, the Scropluilaria aquation, 
the term mny be conveniently limited ; 
though, us fiytvort is another name for 
the sumo object, it is scarcely necessary. 
Nevertheless, it is the better appellation ; 
inasmuch ns the Scrnphulariu nquutica is 
remarkable for the brown colour of its 
leaves, especially when young. The (Jer- 
mim derivations point not only to two 
plants, hut to two different words as their 
respective origius.) 

water Bclonie is called in T.nlin ftclnnira aqmi- 
tiea; ... in English, hy some Jtroinu -wnti-. in 
Yorkshire, llishop's-lenvcx. (Scearde, Herhatl, p. 715: 
•*il. 1 ■ ;i:i. I 

Browntrnrt, from German Itraumvurtz.in Bnins- 
felsius and all I lie old hcrtalists Unniuwur/., said 
to lm so called from the lirown colour of its stems 
and flowers, hut rather more probably from its 
growing so abundantly alHiiit the brunnon <»r pub- 
lic fountains of German towns and villages: . . . also 
from ) icing supposed lo cure the disc-toe called in 
German 'die brauue.'a kind of i|uiu«*y, the 'bni- 
nella,' or, as it. is now spelt, ' prunella.'— hr. Prior, 
Popular Maine* of British Plants. 


A goat, hard pressed, trs»k sanctuary in a vine- 
yard; so soon aa lie thought the danger over, he fell 
presently a browsing upon tho haves. — Sir R. 
V Estrange. 

Could eat the tender plant, and l>y decrees 
Browse on tho ahrulis, and crop the building trees. 

Sir R. Blackmore, 

The Greeks were the descendant* of savage, ig. 
norant of agriculture, and browsing on hcrbngc, 
like cattle.- A rhnthnot. 

The liuge brutes passed a sort of Arcadian exist- 
cnee, browsing on asphodels and chewing-up fir- 
trws.— E. Forties, I. it era ry Pattern, p. 17fl. ‘ 

The lad might dauh his eunvuss, christen a child 
a year, ami lie us happy as any young donkey that 
browses on this common of ours— but be must iro 
• and heehaw like a zebra, forsooth '—Thackeray, The 
Xewcomes. ii. ID. 

11 is true, that neither ox nor horse can browse 
on it, and yet it supplies provender for ox and 
horse as truly as if it were a Held of clover or oats. - 
Anstetl, The Channel Islands, p. MM). 

Browse, s. Tender shouts lit, for the food 
of goals, nr other nuiumls. llnre. 

The greedy lioness the wolf pursues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browse. 

Dry den. 

On that cloud-piercing hill, 
I'linlimmnn, from afar the traveller kens. 
Astonish'd, how the gnats their shrubby browse 
Gnaw pendent. A. Philips. 

Browaiclt. adj. Sick of the brow ague, 

liemiernniu, or megrims; dejected ; hang- 
ing tin* head. 

But yet a gracious influence from yon 
Mny alter nature in our browsick crew. 

Sir J. Suckling. 

Br6w»ing. verbal ahs. Food for animals 
that is found in young coppices, continu- 
ullv sprouting anew. 

'rin* stables butt upon the park, which for a 
cheerful rising ground, for groves ami browsing* 
for the deer, for rivulets of water, may compare 
witli miiv for its highness in the whole laml. 
How U, biters, i. ii. h. 

Bruin, s. [Gorman, bar inn - female hear ; 
or Norse, hiorn - hear in general.] Boar: 
(generally apjilied as a proper, rather than 
| a common, name). 

So watchful Bruin forms with jdastlc care 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a law. 

Pope, Dunciad. h. i. 

Brulae. r. a. [ A.S. bri/xan.] Crush or man- 
gle with tho heavy blow of something not 
edged or pointed. 

it shall bruise thy head, and thou shall bruise his 
heel.— f»’i ncsis, iii. 15. 

Fellows in arms, and my mosl loving friends, 
Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny. 

Shakvspear . Hi chant 111. r. 2. 

And fix far deeper in his head their stings, 

Than temporal death shall bruise tin* victor's heel, 
Ur theirs whom he redeems. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 2. 

As in old chaos Iichv'ti with earth confus'd. 


Brawny. adj. Brown. Hart. 

llis brawny locks did hang in crooked curls. 

Shakesjnar, Lover's <\> iii plaint. 

Browse, v. a. [Fr. bronsrr.] Nibble, or 
feed on, the tops of herbs, branches, or 
shrubs. * 

And lieing down, la trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and brtmml, and sorely hurt. 

Spenser, Shepherd's Cab ndar, February. 

Thy palate then did deign 
The roughest berry on the rudest hedge:- 
Yfii. like the stag, when snow the pasture shirts, 
i he harks of trees thou brawmtst 

Shakes/iear, Antony and f'leopalra, iii. t. 

The low shrubs, beasts will hniuse them, and 
trample upon them.— Mede, tVorhs, p. 12W: 1*177. 
Browse, r. n. Feed on tender shoots. 

The broad interminable glades, the vast avenues, 
the quantity of deer browsing or hounding in all 
directions. the thickets of yellow' r rorse and green 
fern, and the brce.ve that even in t he stillness of sum- 
mer was ever playing over this table laud, all pro- 
duced an animated and renovating scene— 2>/«rm li 
the-younger, Coningsby, li. iii. ell. iv. 

With over. 

In the seventeenth eentury, and at the ls»gimiing 
of the eighteenth. Cheltenham was mentioned by 
local historians merely as a rural parish lying under 
* HlUs.and affording flood ground, imth 

Jor Ullage and paaturu. iCom grew and cattle 
browsed over the aimer now eovensl by that long 
•umwloq of streets and villas.— Macaulay, History 

England, ch. iiL 
W ith on or upon. 

They have scared away two of my best sheep ; If 
•ny whore I have them, tin hy the sea-side, brows- 

Vol I° H i ' , V'~~ 8haket P** r ’ Winter's Tale, iii. 8. 


A ud stars with rocks together crash'd and bruis'd. 

Waller. 

Tliov bi*at their breasts with many a bruising 
blow. 

Till they turn livid, nml corrupt the snow. Dryden. 
Bruiao. s. Hurt from something blunt and 
heavy. 

There Is no healing of tliy bruise ; thy wound is 


grievous.— Mahum, in. ID. 

One arm'd with metal, th* oilier with wood, 

This lit for bruise, and that for blood. 

Butler, JIndtbras. 


I since have hdiour'd 


To bind the brnisis of a civil war. 

And stop the issues of their wasting blood. 

Dryden. 


Bruiser. .*. One who bruises ; prizefighter. 


Colloquial) ntfyar. 

Bruisewort. a. Indigenous plant so called: 
(Saponaria officinalis L . ; and according to 
l)r. Prior, Belli'* in-rennis, i.e. the common 
daisy. The Saponaria, however, is the 
plant to which the mime is most come- 
niently limited ; for, not to mention the 
absence of evidence of its application to 


the daisy, a plant with the saponaceous 
quality of making a lather might, like flu* 
saponaceous opodeldoc, be used tor bruises). 

It is commonly called Kuponnrin, uf tho great 
scouring qunlitic that the leavi-s have: fur they yield 
out of tliemsi'lvi's a (Trtaine iuyc«* when they are 
liniiw'd. which scourctli almost as well as nope; al- 
though Ruc-lliiis dm'rilics a certain other smiewort. 
Of some it is called^ Album or Damasonlum ; of 
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others Saponaria Gcntiana, whereof doubtless it Is a 
kiude ; ill England it is called Hopcwort. .and of some 
Bruisewort— Oerarde, Her ball, p. Ul: ed. 1083. 

Bruit, i. [Fr. bruit.] Rumour ; noise ; re- 
port. 

A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was slain .— Sir P. Sidney. 

Upon some bruits lie apprehended a fear, which 
iuovihI him to send to Nir William Herbert to re- 
main his friend.— Sir J. Hay wart l . 

I am not 

One that rcjoicis in tho common wreck, 

As common bruit doth put it. 

Shakespear , Timon of Athens, v. 8 . 
Bruit, p. a. Report; noise abroad ; rumour. 

His death. 

Being bruifetl one**, look lire and heat away 
From the last temper'd courage in his troops. 

Shakesinur, Henry IV. Pan II. i. 1. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing less than to 
go to Guinna.— Sir IV. Raleigh. 

Conqueror and captive of t lie earth art thou ! 

She trembles at tlieu still, and thy wild nauio 
Was ne'er mom bruited in men's minds thau now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of fame. • 
Byron, l 'hide Harold, 111. 87. 
Brdmal. adj. [Bat brumnlix , from bruma = 
winter.] Belonging to the winter. Hare. 

Atsmt the brumal solstice, it has been observed, 
even unto a proverb, that the sea is calm, and the 
winds do cense, till the young tmes are excluded, 
and forsake their nests.' Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Errours. 

Tlu* brumal quarter, they fast from food.— Sir T. 
Herbert, Helot in ii of some i ears' Traotfy into Africa 
and the t treat Asia, p. .tin. 

Brummagem, [see Birmingham.] Used 
as either an adjertire or the first element 
in n compound , to denote anything sham 
or fictitious. Colloquial for Birmingham, 
meaning bad money made at that town. 
Brummifth. adj. Somewhat Brummagem. 
Co'hiqinal. 

Complain! no, I think not. indeed!— When, be- 
sides having a hnndsoine house over j-our iieod, tiie 
straup* gentleman has left two guineas, though one 
.seeius light and t'other looks n little bruiumish,Us 
be laid out fur you as I see occasion.— Cot mu a the 
younger, John Butt, iii. 2. 

Brunette, x. [Fr.] Female with a brown 
complexion. 

As you are by character a professed well-wisher to 
spiviilalii'ii, you will excuse a remark which this 
gentleman's passion for that hr mut to has suggested 
to a brother theorist. Sia-clotor, no. 8D»I. 

Your lair women therefore thought of this 
fashion, to insult the olives and Liu.* bruucths.— 
Cuordian. 

Catharine of Braganza is there represented as a 
lot l> glowing brunette, with enchanting dark eyes 
and a rich profusion of chestnut hair, disposed in a 
wav (it pyramid on each side of her face, consisting 
ol' parallel lines of cannon curls descending in gra- 
duated rows to the waist, in a most extraovdiuury 
and imammntnble fashion, as if in imitation of a 
Lord Chief Justice’s state-wig. but without powder. 
—Agnes Strickland, Lives if the Queens of England, 
Catharine if Braganza. 

Brunt, s. 

[Brunt. Assault, onset, heat. Commonly explained from 
German brun»t.\wnt, strong passion. But the mean- 
ing is distinctly the front of an assault. 

‘ That in all haste lie would join but lay le even with 
tiie brim/ or brest of the vnn garde.’ (Hall, in Ki- 
el tan Is* m). 

' The shot of iirblnstors— overthrew many a horse 
and man, mid specially the fore rydars that pul 
tliemselfe in prese with their louse and slmrpo 
hiunc.vstowin the first brunti of thetleliLi (Fubyun, 
in itieliunlson). 

The metaphor is really derived from tho prartieo 
of hanging a bell on tile lending l>enst of a herd, 
which the others then readily follow. Hence tiie 
expression of bearing the bell for being tho first in a 
company. Now the Servian lias bronza, a cattle bell, 
from the material of which il is made, and the thing 
must once have l**cn known by the same liauu: iii 
tiie language of the Grisous, in which bruuza now 
signifies the first or a train of Iwggagc animals, tho 
liell-mulc. while thu diminutive brnnzin na is applied 
to a cuttle ls'11, and portar la brnnzin na is act nail v 
used in tin; sense of being Hie first in anything. If 
we read tin* phrase portar la bruma, il would ex- 
actly correspond lo our expression of bearing the 
brunt, ami tiie meaning of tiie word bruuza being 
lost iu its adoption into, English in the form of 
brunt, it would acquire from the context the sense 
of onset, ahoek. — Wedgwood, Dictionary of English 
Etymology.] 

I. Shock; onslaught; blow: stroke. 

(rod, who caus’d a fountain, at thy prnyer. 

From tho dry ground to spring, thy thirst t allay 
After the brunt of tattle. 

Hilton, Samson dyumstes, jM. 

dl)j 
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« The friendly rug preserv'd the ground, 

And headlong knigfil, from bruise or wound, 

Like featheris'd betwixt a \v:dl 

And heavy brunt of cun non -ball. Hutler, Hudibras. 

Hut, alas: the sharp cold brunt which h:ip|M>iicil 
ill January, gave me Mich n shock ns utterly ihsidileil 
me to do im.\ tiling but sit still and pore upon my 
pain.— ltuy. t 'orr< sgomh net , p. 41 M. 

With mdurr, hide, and bear. 

Krona cIiom* r.iiln r t<; bide the brunt of war, than 
venture him. Sir l*. Sid mu. 

A wicked uinbusli. winch lay hidden long 
III the close covert of her guileful eyen. 

Thence l»r»-nkinir torth did thick ahoiil me throng. 
Too feeble I t’ abide the brunt ho strong. 

S/H-mier, Sonnets. 

Faithful ministers arc to stand and mdure the 
brunt: a common soldier may tly, when it is the 
duty of him that holds the standard to die upon tho 
place.— Smith. 

The Ions sustained by our lin t in general, and 
especially by the leading ships wliieli laid borne the 
brunt of the day, alike attested the heroism of both 
sides. — l’o ngr, .\aeal History of (**jt ■</ Hrifain, 

• eh. xxi. 

Tims it was, that tin institution, which hail borne 
the brunt of mom than n thousand years, was shi- 
vered, and fell to pieces, Ruckle, Civilization in 
England. vol. ii. ch. iii. 

2. Brief and sudden effort. 

A brunt or Jiolitr nd away l-JHshop Hall, 
Remain*, p. lKI. 

Brush. s. [from Fr. branch ?* , brans sr * ; 
L.Lat. brusriu , brozia = form bruscosa, op- 
posed to terra arstbilis : see Wwlgwood, in 
voce.] Serubwood ; copse ; thicket. 

All suddetily out of the thickest brush , 

TJpuu a milk-white palfrey nil alone, 

A goodly lady did lorehy them rush. 

SjM-nsi r, Faerie Queen, iii. 1, 15. 
Brush, h. [from Fr. brosse.] 

1. Implement for cleaning any tiling, by rub- 
bing off the dirt or soil: (generally made 
of bristles set in wood). 

Mr. T. Mnwm obtained a patent in (Holier. 1W0, I 
for an improvement in tlm manufacture of this ar- 
ticle. It consists ill a tinner mode of fixing the j 
knots or small bundles of hair into the stock or the j 
handle of the brush. 'I his is done by forming grooves 
in tho stocks of tho brush's, lor l lie purpose of re- 1 
reiving the ends of the knots of lmir, instead of tho 
holes drilled into the wood, ns in brushes ut the com- 
mon const met ions. These grooves are to Ik* formed 
like a dovetail, or wider at the bottom than the top: 
and when the cuds of the knots of hair have I veil ! 
dipped into cement, they are placed in the grooves , 
and compressed into an oval form, by which I hoi 
ends of the lmir will he pressed outwards into the | 
recess or wider part of the dovetailed groove; or 
the grooves may lie formed with threads or ti*cth on 
the sidt*s. instead of licing dovetailed; and the ce- 
ment and hairs lieing pressed into the teeth or 
thnwls will I'ause them to adhere firmly to t he stock 
or handle of tho brush.— Ure, Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, <{•<•., p. ^W. 

2. Larger and stronger pencil used by paint- 
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with the supreme indifference of bon Urn.— Sir E. L. 
Multcer, Pelham, ch. xl. 

lie was dressed in blnek clot In's imperfectly 
brushnl, and a white neckcloth clumsily put on.— 
llunnay, Singleton Fontvnoy , l». i. ch. 1. 

2. Strike with quickness! (us in brushing). 

The wrathful Isnst about him tuna'll light, 

And him so rudely passing by, did brush 
With his long tail, that horse mid iiihii to ground 
did rush. Spenser, Farris Qiu 

llis son Cupnvo brush'd the briny HoihI, 

Upon liis stern a brawny ecutnur stood. Dryden. 

High o'er tile billows flew (lie massy load, 

And in*ar the shin eiiuie thuud'riiig on tlm flood, 

It almost brush'll the helm. Pnpq. 

3. Carry away, by sin net like that of brush- 
ing; sweep: (with off). 

And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 

And heal the harms uf thwarting thunder blue. 

Milton , A mules, 5ft. 
The receptacle of wnlers, into which the mouths 
of all rivers must empty themselves, ought to liavc 
so spacious a surface, that as much wntcr mny bo 
continually brushnl of by the winds, ami exhaled 
by the still, as, Is'sides what falls again, is brought 
into it hy all the rivers, -Bentley. 

' For my part,' said thick hurst, ' whenever a poli- 
tical system is breaking up, as in this country at 
present, 1 think the very best thing is to brush all 
the old Dons off the stage.- Disraeli Iho younger, 
Coniugsbg, b. v. eh. ii. 

1 4 Move ns n brush. 

A thousand nights luivo brush'd tlmir balmy 
I wings 

Over these eyes, Dryden, 

5. Furbish; put in form; renovate: (with vp). 
You have eoiiimissioui'd me to jmiiit your shop, 
and I luivo done my best to brush >ou up like your 
neighbours, /'ope. 

Brush, v. n. 

1. Move with hnstc. Coffotfuiul. 

j The Fn*neh had gather’d nil their force, 

And William met them in their way; 

Yet otr they finish'd, both foot and horse. Prior. 

1 2. Flyover; skim lightly. 

Nor love is alw ays of a v icious kind. 

Jlut oft to virtuous acts iiillames the mind. 

Awakes the sleepy vigour of the soul. 

And, brushiny o’er, adds motion to the pool. 

Drydeu, Fables. 

13. Neglect, in passing : (with hy). 

Nor wept his fide, nor east a pitying eve, 

Nor took liim down, but brush d regardless by, 

DryiL a. 

B rusher. s. One wild brushes. 

Sir Henry Wotton used to say, that critieks were 
like hmshers of noblemen’s iToalhs. -Bacon, Ajui- 
jdtthegms. 

Brushwood. s. Rough, low, close, shrubby 
thickets ; small wood tit. for the tire. 

It smokes, nml then with trembling breath she 
blows. 

Till in a cheerful blnzo the flames amse. 

With brushiooud, and with chips, she strengthens 
these. Drydi n. Fables. 


ers. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming 
all the pencils Hint brushes of the town against me? 
- Bishop Stilli ngjlt • t. 

Who would not laugh, ir Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each llntter’d face, 

Abused liis art, till Nature, with a blush, 

Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brush ? 

Byron, Hints from Harare. 

With a small brush jou must smear the glue well 
upon the joint of each piece.— Maxim. 

3. Used metaphorically. lludc assault ; shock ; 
rough t real men t. 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots lie strong, 
And tempt not yet the bruslas of the war. 

Shakcspeur, Trail us and Cressida, v. 3. 

It could not lie possible, that u|»ou so little a 
brush os Waller had sustained, he could not be able 
to follow and disturb the king— Lard Clarendon. 

Klse when we put it to the inisli, 

They hail not giv’n us such a brush. 

Butler, Hudibras. 

4. la lluntiny. Tail of fox. 

Here is the fox’s brush, and there tho otter's paw, 
and there the wild cat’s hide, and then; antlers with 
mi many ties, and there a fishing-banket and roils, 
Ac .—Emilia Wyndham, eh. Ivii. 

Brut h. v. a. 

1. Sweep, cleanse, or rub with a brush. 

If he bo not in love with some woman, there is no 
believing old signs; he brushes his but o' morning ; 
what should that bodeA — Shakespear, Much ado 
about Nothing , iii. 2. 

A whole row of stiff nocks, In cravats of the most 
unexceptionable length and breadth, were just lie fore 
me. A toll thin young man, with dark wiry lmir 
brushed on one side, was drawing on a pair of Wood- 
itook gloves* and afflicting to look round the room 
30'J 


Br&ahy. mlj, Rough or shaggy, like a brush. 

I suspected that it might huvo proceeded from 
some small unheeded drop of lihssl, wi|s'd off by 
the brushy substance of the nerve, from tho knife 
wherewith it was cut. - lloyle. 

Brink, adj. [Fr. brusque = uncivil, harsh.] 
Rude, hasty, or abrupt in manner. Hare: 
the French form, witli its foreign pronun- 
ciation, being commoner. 

Wo are sorry to bear, that tho Scottish gentle- 
man, who has been lately sent to that king, fuiind 
(ns they sav) but a brush welcome.— Mr U. I Volton, 
Reliquiae Wottnniana, p. 582. 

Brditle. v. n. [A.S. brasllian.] Crackle; 
make a slight noise. Obsolete . 

Right as a ship agninst tho stremo, 

He roiiteth with a slepie noyso; 

And hrousfteth as a monkos froyso, 

When it is thrown into the pannn. 

Uower, Confmio Amantis, iv. 

With vp. ? Bristle. 

A iyon prickfc with rage and want of food, 

Espies out from afhr Home woll-fnd beast, 

And brustUs up preparing for his feast. 

Cowley, Davideis, i. (Ord MS.) 

Briitle. v. a. Bruise. Rare. 

Break ’em more, they are blit hrmtled yot. 

Beaumont am Fletcher, Wife for a Month. 

Brtitwl. adj. With the character, or after 
the maimer, of brutes ; savage ; inhuman. 

There la no opposing brutal force to the slrala- 
geiuM of human reason.— Mr R. L Estrange, 

How widely doth tho brutal courage of Ajax 
differ from the amiable bravery of Diomede*.— 
Fielding, Adventures qf Joseph Andrews. 
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The brutal hus'ncss of the war 
la manag'd by tliy dreadful Mcrvanl's care. Dryden. 
Tracts against tho govcruuieiit wore written in a 
• Htylo not misbecoming HlatcNmen and gentlemen ; 
and even the oompoHilioiis of the lower and fiercer 
class of inidceontoutB became somewhat loss brutal 
and less ribald than formerly. — Macaulay, History 
qf England, ch.xxi. 

Brut&ilty. *. Savageness ; churlishness ; 
inhumanity ; irrutiouulity. 

Courage, in an ilJ-brod man, liaa tlio air, and 
escapes not tho opinion of brutality— Locke, 

1 hero take final leave of all my readers, nnd 
return to enjoy my uwn *|Hvulnlion m uiy little gar- 
den ut Red r i If; ... to liuueiit tliu brutality ut Worn. 
hxihuiiis in my own country, but alwuys treat their 
person with res|H>et for the sake of my iiolilc master 
— Swift, (lulliirr's Travels , pt.iv.eh. xii. (OrdMsi 
Agonist Bonner, however, the world’* void* rose 
the hmfli'st. Ilis brutality won notorious and un- 
questionable, and a published letter whs addressed 
to him by a lady in winch ho was called tlu* eouunmi 
eut-lhrout ami general slaughter-slavo to all the 
bishops in England.- Frauds, History if Englu ml 
eh. xxxiii. * 

Brutalize, v. a. Make brutal or Ravage. 
Upon iK'ing carriisl to tho Cape of Hood liojm.he 
mixed, in a kind off ruusport, with liis countrymen 
brutal iz<nl with them in their habit and maimers’ 
anil would never ugain return to his foreign ac- 
quaintance.- -Addison, Frwhaldvr. 

Strange I that a creature rational, and east 
In liunuiu mould, should brutalize bv choice 
ilis nature. (lawyer. Sofa |. 

The wise and good in every country will, in n i] 
likelihood, liccoinc every day more and more dis- 
gustdl with tho representative form of government, 
hrutalizal as it ia, and will he, by the predominant v 
of democracy .—Coleridge, Table- Talk. 

All history teaches that the probability of a revo- 
lution, and also the violence witli which it is con- 
dueled, dc|M'ud, chiefly, oil the degree in which a 

a lo has Imtii not only exasperated, but also de- 
l'd mid brutalized by a long course of oppres- 
sive misgovermuent, ami partly on the diameter of 
the people themselves (whether arising from IHom; 
or from any other causes) in respect of hlind ,md 
precipitate rashness, gross ignorance, anil ferocity 
of disposition.-- What etc y. Elements of Rhetoric. 

Men of the highest rank openly rioted in drunken- 
ness, gambling, and debauchery: the clergy wen- 
indifferent to religion ; the middle classes were 
coarse, ignorant, uml sensual -, and the lower (‘lasses 
brutalised hy neglect, poverty. Hud evil examples. - 
T. Erskine May, Constitutional History of England, 
vol. i. ell. vi. 

Irutally. udv. Churlishly ; iulmmunh ; 
cruelly. 

Mrs. Hull nimeil i knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle nL her head, very brutally indeed. - 
Arbuthnol. 

A powerful, lilH'ral, ami diseeniing prelector r.f 

f ienitLs is very likely to lit; mentioiusl with honour 
oiig after Ins dcalli, but is very likely also to lie 
most brutally libelled during hi* life. Macavluf, 
History of England, v h.xxiv. 

Brute, udj. [Lut. brut its.] 

1. Senseless ; unconscious. 

Hut when ut bar beiirath wo came to plead our 


case, 

Our wits were in the wane, our pleadings ver> brub . 

Mirrourfar Magistrates, p. ::77. 

Nor yet are W’e so low nml basil on their atheism 
would depress us: not walking statues of clay, nd 
the sons of brute earth, whose ImnMnhoritance is 
deatli and corruption —Renllcy. 

2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

Even brute animals make use of this artificial way 
of making divers motions, to have several signi- 
fications to call, warn, d.ide, idicrisli threaten.— 
Holder. 

I ii the promulgation of the Mosaick law, if somueb 
ns a brute la'Jist iouehed I lie mountain, it was to 1* 
struck through with a dart. South. 

Then to siiialuc, and quell, through all the eartli, 
llrutc violence, and proud tyrannies power. 

1 Milton, Paradise Regained, f. Ufa- 


3. Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 

Tlm brute philosopher, who no’or has prov’d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. / °l*- 

Brate. s. Irrational creature; creature 
without reason ; savage. 

What may this moan? Language of man pro- 
nouuc’u 

By tonguo of brute, and human sense express (it 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 6W. 
To thorn three pn*sent impulse, of seinf'. 1U< ‘'. 
mory, and instinct, most, if not all, the sa(p»* , iu«i « 
brutes may Ini reduded.-- Air M. Hale, Origination 
qf Mankind. ... _ 

Jlrutes niuy bo considered as either serial. bTres* 
trial, atiualick, or amphihious. 1 call those aenw 
which Iiave wings, wherewith they ain »“!• 
themselves In tho air; terrestrial are those wliw» 
only place of rest is ui»on the earth; anuath’k 
those whom) constant abode is upon the water- 


Looks. 
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Who over know an honest hmU 
At law his neighbour prowMiutn V Ooldsmilh. 

Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin I 
Hero is custom . come your way ; 

Take my brute, and lend him in. 

Bluff his riba with rnouhly hay. 

Tennyson, The Vision of Sin. 

gr&tely* «dv. In n brutal, rough, uncivi- 
lised manner. Hare. 

The vulgar expositor rushes hruMy and impetu- 
ously against all tlio principles both or nullin', piety, 
and mnml goodness; and in the Any of his literal 
expounding overturns them alL —Milton, Tclra- 
chordon. 

sritaaeM. *. Hrutulity. Obsolete. 

Thou dotard vile 

That with thy bruteness shend’st thy comely age. 
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in the last agonies of death ; the doctor was very 
much ullccted lit it, passionately complaining or tho 
brutish ness of those that hud so little sense of a soul 
in that sad stale .— Bishop Frit, Life of Hammond, 
sect. 2. 

n.n. [P A.S. hryttinn** break up.] 

■ Browse : (with upon). Obsolete . 

What the goats so easily bruited upon.— Evelyn, 
Ant aria, alter sect. 82. 

Brutte. ». a. Kut down or off anything, by 
browsing on it. Obsolete. 

Thu cow bruts the young wood.— Grose. 
Brdttinr. verbal abs. Browsing. Obsolete. 
Of all the forcslrrs, this | lutrnlsiani] preserves 
itself Iwst from the brutlinys of the deer .—Evelyn, 
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manifest remission of its heat : 


w ^ Sylra, i. 6, 2. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, i. 8, 12. 1 Bryony, s. [Lat. bryonia.] Name given 
(so spelt..) One who raises j to two very different indigenous plants, 

tlui white (Bryonia dioica) and the black , B&bbler * 8t 
(Tamils eoninmiiis). j 

The blue bindweed doth itself infold 
With honeysuckle, and both these intwino 


Br&terer. 

bruits, or reports. Obsolete. i 

Hruterers, prnpliesiers or soothsayers — Tyndall, 
An Krjnmirhm nf eertayne Words. ( llich.) 

BrAtlfled. port. ntlj, lied need to the condi- 
tion of brutes. 

She [Austria | relies on the incontrovertible argu- 
ments of h«*r cannons and bayonets. on (lie active 
vigilance of her police, and above hII on the division 
and helplessness of the petty stales which she holds 
under her control, on the ignorance and iusmsi- 
bilily of brnhjhd mav-cs, and on that anxious and 
jcniiiiis love of pi*ace which very justly opposes the 
propngandistu of liberal opinions, ami prevents tin* 
powers of Kun ipe from espousing the cuiise of the 
oppressed.— A Edwards, The Polish. Va pin'd y. 

Brutify. c. a. 

1. Make a limn a brute. 

U thou salacious woman ! am 1 then brut if id l 
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at others, as mini- 
fesl an increase of it; yea, sometimes to that excess, 
ns to make it Isiil and bubble with extreme heat.— 
Woodirartl, Natural History. 

Babble. v. a. Dupe ; cheat. Vuhjtir. 

He tells me, with great passion, tliiil she lms 
bubhhit him out of his youth; and has drilled huu 
on to live and titty. Addison, S/m tutor, no. w l». 

Harry l'clliam is now my support ami delight, 
Whom we bubble all day, and we joke on all night. 

Lady M. W. Montague. 

Fiction does best when taught to look like truth, 
And fairy fables bubble none Iml youth : 

Kxpeet no credit for loo wondrous tales, 

Since .lunas only springs alive freui wlmles! 

Jtyrou, Hints from Horace. 
Bubbled, part. utlj. Duped: cheated. 

Ilow bubbled inoiuirehs are at llrst beguiled, 
Trepanned, and gulled, at last deposed, :yid killed. 

Oldham, Sat o t a u pan the Jesuits. 

One who dupes or clients: 

Wlint words can suitin' to express, Imw iiilliiitely 
I esLi’i-m juii. above all the greni ones in this part of 
t he \v i irld ; at iove all t he Jews, j« »hls:rs, and bubblers P 
— IHgby, To Pojh 1 . 


Bub. v. a. Throw out in bubbles. Obsolete , 
rare. 

Uiule Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell, 

That boils ami bubs up swelth ns black as hell. 
Saehnlle, Induction to Mirrourfor Magistrates. 
Bub. *. [?] Strong malt liquor. Colloquial, 
perhaps a slant/ term. 

< )r if it In* his fate to meet 
Willi folks who have mom wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap port and double hub, 

And settles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

Ay ; feel it here ; I sprout, I bud, ( am ripe horn mad. Bub. Same its B U h by. 

-nmjm-r. Bubble, .v. (construction often adjectival, as 

in 'babble, - unsubstantial, companies.’) 

1. Small bladder of water; film of fluid filled 
with gas. 


T | .. »i» lv< a with brymt H .dj« p.i, , e. Bubbling, part. adj. Throwing up or emit 
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0. Render the mind brutal. 

Success in Koine petty sport and pastime ran yield 
blit a very Ibiu and transitory sat isfaetioii to a man 
not ipiito bruliJU.il and void of sense. — Harrow, 
Serg ius, iii. 50. ; 

Drunkenness besots a nation, and brutijhs even 
the bravest spirits.- Felltham, tU solves, i. 84. • 

Br&tteh. adj. 

1. Bestial; resembling a beast. 

Osiris. Isis, Orus, and tbeir train. 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus’d 
Kanatick Kgypt, and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguis’d in brutish forms. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 4S1. 

*2. Hough ; savage ; ferocious. 

lh-utes. and brutish men. are commonly more able 
to Inur pain than others.— Grew, t'osmologia Sacra. 
Gross ; carnal. 

For thou thyself hast been n libertine. 

As sensual us the brutish sting itself. 

Sliakt s/war, As lynt lJ;e it. ii. 7. 

After lie has slept himself into some use of himself 
bv lunch ado he staggers to his l aide again, and 
there acts over the same brutish scene. -South. 

It is the brutish love of the world that is blind; 
divine love is exceedingly (puck-sighted. Hj.ehr, 
The Saint's fa st, eh. viv. 

4. Ignorant , untaught ; uncivilized. 

They were not so brutish, that, they could be ig- 
norant to rail upon the name of (iml. llnukt r, 
Ecehsiasticat Polity , h. v. § 85. 

b. The translation of* the Latin hruhtm as 
applied to J'nlmen, and meaning either a 
thunderbolt east at. random or with no 
special aim, or one launched tit. an object 
which it misses ; without effect ; vague. 

Thou great Director of the rolling stars. 

Unless thou idly look's! mi men's affairs, 

And vainly we thy brutish thunder fear, 

Wliy should thy laud so dire a monster bear? 

U. Saudys, ('hrislis Passion, p. 21*. 

The philosophers will have two sorts of lightning; 
calling the one fatal, Mint is, prr-nppoiuted and 
mortal i the other brutish, that ■ accidental aud 
flying at random -Ibid., notes, p. loo. 

BrfitUbiy. adv. In the muniier of :i brute ; 
savagely ; irrationally ; grossly. 

I am not ao diflldent of myself, ns brutish! y to 
submit to any mini's dictates .— Kiny Char\s. 

kora mail to found a eonlhleut practice upon a 
disputable principle, is brutishly to outrun his 
reason. -South. 

Brt&ttBhaeu. s. AttrVmte suggested by 
Brutish ; brutality ; sjivageness. 

All other courage, brides that, is not true valour, 

w J r “* w/lw «W - -Jfohop Sprat. 

Who would not presently discern the perfect bru- 
MMoTthla kind of reasoning P — Bishop Hull, 

i ‘ ,,M *>*sagp, through the ncsriigonceof tho fieraou 
employed, was yot delivered till ho tlut sent it was 


Hn bid t s an* in the form of a hemisphere ; air 
within, and n little skin or water without; and it 
seeiiielh somewhat strange, that the air should rise 
so swiftly while it is in the water, and, when it 
comet h in the tup, should Ik* stayed by ao weak a 
cover as that of the bubble is.— Bacon. 

The culdiirs of bubbles with which children play, 
are various and change their situation variously, 
without any respect to coniine or shadow. - Sir I. 
A« ll'fnil. 

Lorenzo ! since eternal is at hand, 

To swallow t line's ambit ions; ns the vast 
1 .ex int ban the bnbbb s vain, I lint ride 
High on the foaming billow ; what avail 
High titles, high descent, attainments high, 

If iinaltaiu'd our highest! 1 

Young, Night Thoughts , viii. 
. Anything which wants solidity and limi- 
tless ; anything which is more specious 
than real ; cheat. 

®’lie earl of Lincoln was induced to imrtieipalc, 
not lightly upon the strength ut' the proceedings 
there, vv Inch was but a bubble, Imt upon letters from 
Hu* Lady Margaret.-- Bacon, Natural and Exptri- 
no a tal History. 

Then a soldier. 

Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Kvrii in Llic cannon's mouth. 

Shakes/uvtr, As you like it, ii. 7. 

War. he siiinr. is toil and trouble. 

Honour but an empty bubble. 

Fighting still, and still destroying. - Dry dm. 

The nation then too late will ilnd 
Directors' promises Imt wind, 

South-sea at Is-st a mighty bubble. Swift. 

This may not. nt llrst sight, np|s?ar a large sum to 
lie on'” ' ‘ " 


ting the sound of bubbles 

Alas ! a crimson river of warm blood. 

Like to a bubbling fount inn stirr’d with wind. 

Doth rise and kill. * 

Shuki spnir. Titus A ttdronicus, ii. 5. 

For this* the bubbling sprimrs appear'd to mourn, 
And whispering pirn s made vows lor thy return. 

Hryden. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirsty swain, 

Not sbovv'rs to lurks, or suiishiii.* to the Lh*o, 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me. Pope. 

Bubbling, verbal abs. Bubble; rising in 
bubbles; ebullition. 

It is soothing to contemplate the head of tho 
( *a litres ; to truee the first little bubbhngstd a mighty 
river. La mb. Last Essays if Elia, Nt wsjkiptrs 
Thirty fire Years ago. 

Bubbly, adj. Consisting of bubbles or 
irolli. 

'Jhey would no more bve under the yoke of tlm 
sea, or have their heads washed with this bubbly 
spume. ,\ash, Lt ub ii Stujb , p. f ; liu.i. 

Bubby. [?]*. Woiiimu's brr.tsl. 

kohl say they, to see a liaiidsoui *, brisk, gcutvvl, 
young fellow, so much governed by a floating oid 
" oiii.iii ; vv liy don t ,v on toi Hint suck Hie bubby f - 
AeiMtkuM. Uisb ry >f John Hull. 

Bubo. s. [(ir. .w >i.u groin.] Swelling of 
the Jynipliitric gbtnds, e.-jnrially those of 
the groin and armpit. 

I sinipuniteil it niter the maimer of a bubo, 
opt mil it, aud endeavoured detersion. Wiseman, 
Surgery. 

Kspecia 1 ly v atonal. 

You'll say, perhaps, 

That clouds were famed for giving claps; 

Kut vvhu would ever claps ethenal • 

on pare in mischief to venereal > 

Can clouds give buhois, ulcers, lilntchcs, 

Or from your noses cut out notches t* Siv(ft , 

Bubonocele, s. [(ir. /■J.ie^i.u- r= groin, n/A// - 
tumour.] Particular kind of rupture, 
when the intestines break down into the 
groin. 

When the intestine, or omentum, hills through 
the rings of the abdominal muscles into the groin, 
it is called Hernia hum inn I is. or, if into the scrotum, 
scrotalis: these two, ihoiigli the first only is properly 
S'icalietl. are known by tho nuuie of bubonocele.-- 
Sharp, Surgery. 

Bubukle. s. [ Y ] Red pimple. Hare. \ 

His face is all bnbnkhs. Hint whelks, aiul knobs, 

1 lliiinrs of lire. -SthtL spear, limey F. iii. U. 

Buccal, adj. [Lat. bucea- cheek.] Belong- 
ing to the cheek. 

The only jiarts which pri'scnt any isilour arc tho 
buccal mass, ke— Huxhy, Philosophical Transac- 
tions, 1 18, i. 


those vv ho rememlKT the bubbles of Issri and of Istri, 
and would assuredly not have suttieed to defray the 
charg* uf three months of war with Spain.- Macau- 
lay, History of England, eh. xxiv. 

Person ehented. 

('ease, dearest mother, cease to chide; 

(Jannv’s II cheat, and I'm a bubble-, 

Y h fK 1 ' rJSS : : »ucca».6r. ». (u^l also.) &« 

to my certain knowledge, umlersUiiids no nmiv ofj extract troll! Wedgwood, 
his own silfairsl linn a child iu swaddling clothes.— j ^ pirates in the, 17th century, who resorted to 


gar 

r 


Arbufhnot, John Bull. 

In these two senses the word was at its 
maximum of circulation and popularity in 
the first halt* of the last century. Vulgn 
as it is, it apjK'jirs in almost every chapter 
of so authoritative a writer ns Bulmgbroke, 
Bdbble. v. n . Rise ill bubbles ; run with u 

bubbling noise. . . 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood aud want. 

Dryiten, 

Tho tamo spring Buffer* at some times a very 
R ft Ii 


the islands and uniuhabitwl places in the West In- 
dies, and exercised their cruelties principally on the 
Spaniards. The name, according to uhv icrt >exuic- 
lin, who wrote a liistory of adveutun'rs ut the ln- 
die*, is dcrivisl from tlu; language of the ( '.'mbs. 1 1 
was the- custom of tlmsi' savages, when they look 
prisoners, to cook their flisli on a kind of grate, 
called liarbacoa (whence the term barbecue', a liar- 
beeiii'd hog, a hog dressed whole). J'lio place of 
such a feast was called boucmi (or nceoiTliug to I'ut- 

8 rave the wmxlen gridiron itself), and this mode of 
rousing, in which the llesli was cooked and smoked 
at tho same time, was called m Fn-ueh lunieaner. 
Hence Ihoso who ostublished tlieuiselvw m tlie is- 
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BUCK 


BUCK 


1 lands fur the tmriKMw of amok in? meat worn called 
buocQjiierg. The term b* wan is still applied in the 
Went Indies to a place used for the drying of ]>n>* 
duiT.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Ely mo- 


Whether gold will not uanao either industry or 
riee to flourish V And whether a country, when* it 
flowed in without Inlwmr. must not lx* wretched and 
dissolute like an island inhabited by buccaneer* /— 
Bishop Berkeley, Querist. 

By this time all the Antilles and all tho shores of 
the («ulf of Mexico were in n ferment. Tho new 
colonv was the object of universal hatred. The 
Kpniu'ardH liegun to tit out annauients. The chiefs 
of tin* Freneh dependencies in the W<*st Indies 
eagerly offen^l assistance to the Spanianls. The 
governors of the Knglish settlements put forth pro- 
elaiuntions intenlielinir all coniiimnicatioii with this 
nest of buccaneer*.— Macaulay, History of England, 
ch. xxiv. 

(For an examplo of adjectival construction sco 
under next entry.) 

Buocanetrliif. verbal abs. Act, practice, or 
, profession of a Hu c c a n ee r. 

Tho shaggy men of stem asjiect, with a formi- 
dable talent for lighting, were or the sniiie mco that 
nlwuit eight hundred years later, in a rather buc- 
caneer fashion, crossed the Herman Ocean, invaded 
ami conquered this country, and imposed its insti- 
tutions and language on the greater liumlicr of its 
inlwhitaiits. We may forgive them their buccaneer- 
ing, since to them we owe Bacon and Newton, 
Shakespear and Milton, tilt* steam-engine, the Ame- 
rican republic (now as populous as the parent I 
country), and the Conquest of India. Assurcilly no 
other race of men has ever achieveil suelt things.— 
Craufurd, On the Civilization of Man. j 

Bdctm. jt. [see extract.] Tree so called 
(l)iosnm crenuta). 

This plant grows at the (’ape of Hood Hope, and 
ia called by the natives Huchu. Tho leaves am 
diuretic ana anodyne, and have been found useful 
ill eases of chronic irritation of the kidney and 
urinary bladder . . . both water and alcohol extract 
the medicinal virtues of (lie huchu leaves, which 
seem to reside in a volatile oil and extractive 
matter.— Ihutper, Metlical Dictumary, in voce. 

Book =* Beech. See B u ck w heat. 

Buck. 8. [ A.S. hurra.] Male of the fallow 
deer ; male of rabbits anti some other ani- 
mals (in which cases it usually forms the 
first element of a compound, as back- goat). 

Bucks, goats, and the like are said to lie tripping 
or saliant. that is. going or leaping.— Pcacham. 

So alderman ever longed after a haunch of buck 
venison more than I for a spiritual tnsto of that 
' White Hoe* you promise.— Lamb, Litters to Words- 
worth. 

I’ve got nothing in my Img hut an old buck rabbit 
with a nob UA\.—Thco<lore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
vol. i. ch. v. 

Buck. *. [P perhaps no more than a corrupt 
English pronunciation of beaux. 

' Bucks and tieUi* are beaux and belles.’ 

(Richardson, in voce .) ] 

Bold, ostentatious, or forward person; 
blood ; dandy. 

Ay, ay ; that's right. Put tlm saddle on the right 
horse, my buck. ■— Caiman the elder , The Jealous 
Wife, v. A. 

Lord, sir, you have never allowed him Airplay; 
give him a purse hill of gold. Adod I it would make 
a buck of me — Morton, Secrets worth knowing. 

Accordingly I dried my tears, turned marker by 
night atagainbling-hoiiHC.aud buck by day in Bond 
Street (for I returned to London). I remcinlicr well 
one morning, tiiat his present Majesty was pleased, 
en passant, to admire my buckskins— tempore mu- 
tantur.- -Sir E. L. Bulwer, Pelham. 

Buck. s. 


[Formerly, when soap was not no plentiful a commodity, 
the tfrst operation in washing was to set the linen 
to soak in a solution of wood ashes. This was called 
bucking the linen, and the ashes used for that pur- 
)iose were called buck-ashes. Tho word was very 
generally spread. In Gemini; it is beuchm. banc hen, 
brirhen, buchen, kitchen, bit ken. Swedish, byka ; Da- 
nish, byge\ French, buiptcr, burr ; Italian, buratare ; 
Breton, bugd. Spanish, bugada, lye. The derivation 

^ been much discussed. The more plausible are ; 

lish. biiy-aske . the ashes of beech-wood, ehiellv 
employed m making potash; hut the practice of 
burking would have arisen lung before people re- I 
aorted to any particular kind of wood for the supply : 
of ashos. Italian, bucata, buck ashes, supposed to 
lie so called from buca, a hole, is'eauso the ashes are 
strained through a pierced dish, in tho same way 
that the term ii in Spanish colada, lye, burking, tho 
linen at buck, from colors, to strain, to filter, to 
Iwck, lesslver, Aire la lessive. But the analogy does 
not hold, because bucare does not appear ever to i 
have been used in the sense of straining or filtering. ; 
The true derivation ia seen In Gaelic bog, moist, 
•oft. tender, and aa a verb, to steep or soak. Breton 
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bouk, soft, tender, lumkaaf , to soften. The ideas of 
vet and soft commonly coolwre, as German er • 
weichen, to soak, from tvtich, soft; Italian mode, 
sort, wet; liatin mollire, to soften, and French 
mniiiliir, to wet. Polish mukry, wet; miekki, soft ; 
mieknav, to soak, to soften; moczyc, to soak foul 
linen lieforn washing. Bohemian mok, a steep for 
Ahx. To buck then would originally lx* to set tho 
linen to soak in lye, and hs ia and b m often inter- 
change, the word is doubtless identical with mok, 
tho root of the Slavonic words rIkjvo mentioned, 
and of the I<atin maccro, to soak.— Wedgwood, Dic- 
tionary of English Etymology.] 

1. Lye or liquor in which clot lies are washed. 

Buck f I would I could wash myself of the buck I 
Buck, buck, buck t Ay, buck ; 1 warrant you, buck, 
imd of flu* season l<st it shall appear.— Shakespear, 
Merry Wives if Windsor, iii. 3. 

2. Clothes washed in the liquor. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred nark, 
she washes bucks hero at home— Shakespear, Henry 
VI. Part II. iv. 2. 

Book. r. a. Steep in lye for washing. 

If from linn* to time all the widowers* tears in 
Kuglnml had Ihtii Isitlled up, l do not think all 
would have filled a tlireo-hnlf]s*nny bottle. Alas I 
a small mutter bucks a handkerchief. — l*nritan, or 
Widow of Walling Street, i. 1. (Urd MS.) 

SfiekbMket. s. Basket in which clothes are 
carried to the wash. 

They conveyed me into a hnckbaskel ; rammed mo 

[ in with foul shirts, foul stockings, and grtnsy nap- 

| kins.— ShakcsjuHir, Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. fi. 

iBdokbean. s. [see Buckwheat.] Mcny- 
nnthes tritoliatum : (a bitter and astringent 
indigenous plant, growing in boggy phiees, 
with a white dower and leaf slightly re- 
sembling that of the bean; akin to the 
gentians, and used in some countries in- 
stead of the hop). 

Mnrish trefoil" is culled in High Dutch Rihcrklcc, 
that is to say ('nst oris trifolium, or Trifolium llhri- 
niini : in Low Dutch, of the likcncsse that thehnves 
have with the garden I wanes, Mocxliooiiieri.thal is to 
say Fascitis hercinus or Mooua hen-inn: tlm later 
herbnristseoll it Trifolium ]inlustn- and pnludosum : 
of some lsnpyrani ; in Knglisli, Mursh-elauer, Marsh- 
trefollc, and Buckcs-beanes. —Gerarde, HerbaU, p. 
11M: isl. 1033. 

Bnckbean , believed by some botanists to have lawn 
originally bog- 1 man, which, from its French synonym 
trOlle des marais, is very plausible, hut Unit in Dutch 
also it is called boeks-booiieu and in German bocks- 
holme, and is considered a remedy against the scliur- 
bock or scurvy, whence it iN called seharliocks kits*. 
Buekes-lmane, and not ling-bean, is the name of it in 
all the old herhals.and this must he admitted to lx> tho 
proper and established one ; being no doubt derived 
from the Dutch word, nno which seems to ho a cor- 
ruption of* liatin seorliiitus, the scurvy.— Dr. Prior, 
Popular Names if British Plants. 

In the following extract the second ele- 
ment seems to be bane. 9 

The hitter nauseous plants, as centaury. bHckbane, 
gentian, of which t»-a may bo made, or wines by in* 
fiisioii. -Sir J. Flayer. 

Bdcket. s. [Fr. batjnrt.] 

1 . Vessel in which water is drawn out of a 
well. 

Now is this golden crown liko a deep well. 

That owes two buckets, tilling one another; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down unseen, mid full of water. 

Shakes} tear, Richard II. iv. 1. 

In the white convent down the valley there, 

For many weeks about my loins I wore 
The ropo that haled the buckets from tho well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose, 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites. 

2. Vessel in which water is carried, particu- 
larly to quench a fire. 

Now streets grow throng'd, anil busy as by day, 
Homo run tor buckets to the hnl low'd quire; 

Home out the pipe* and some the engines play ; 

And somo more bold mount ladders to tho fire. 

Dryden. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glltt’ring show, 

To a less noble substance chang'd, 

■ Were now hut leathern buckets rang’d. Swift. 

Bdcketftu. s. Amount sufficient to fill a, 
bucket. | 

When there were calves still young enough to 
want bucketfuls of fragrant milk.— Silas Marner . 

[This, like the other compounds of full 
and a noun denoting a meusure of any 
kind (such ns spoof i, pocket, Ac., giving 
spoonful, pocketful , See.), has two plurals ; 
one formed by adding the 


‘ the t to the former, 


the other by adding it to the latter, element: 

‘ etj'ulsfbucketsjfui and bucketfuls \ &c. ** 

In either case the word is a compound, 
the accent being bucketfuls , bucket sf ul ; 
tpobnfuls , spoonsful, fitc. 

Such, at least, is the view, if (as in the 
present edition^ we take the accent as the 
test of composition. Sec Preface. 

Two buckets or two spoons ftU means 
something different; i.e. the combinations 
convey a meaning in which we look less at 
the measure Itself than at the necessity of 
having it complete. In the true com- 
pounds, on the other hand, wc look at the 
nature of the measure rather than at the 
accuracy of the measurement. 

In the mutter of form, bucketfuls is the 
truer plural of the compound ; buckets ful 
being the plural of the first word iii u 
combination which, from its accentuation, 
assumes the appearance of a compound, 
though not one in the strictest sense of 
the term.] 

Bdckhorn. s. Sec Buck shorn. 

BfickXaound. «. 

1. Hound for chasing deer. 

Tho divell useth them os huntsmen don thoir lit Hr 
beagles, which they ply the deere withall till lie. | H! 
heated and hlowno, anil then clap they on gn at 
buck-hounds, that may pull him down, and plucki- 
out his throat— Gatakcr, Christian Constancy, 
(On! MH.) 

2. In the plural. Name of an office in the 
royal household. 

' Then* is a report that Ram brook o ia to have thn 
Buckhonnds ; but I cannot trace it to any authority.’ 
— Toolil’ said Lord Kskdale, *1 don't Neo vliv 
Kambrooke should liave the Buckhounds any more 
than anylxxly else. What sacrifices has he made V 
— Disraeli the younger, Coningsby, b. ii. ch. iv. 

Bucking, verbal abs. [from buck-* steep in 
lye.] Process by which clothes are bucked. 

Here is a iiasket : ho may ereep in here, and throw 
foul linen upon him, in if it were going to burking. 
- Shakes innr. Merry Wives of Windsor, iii. 3. 

Sticking, verbal abs. [front buck male ani- 
mal.] Copulation of bucks and does. 

The chief lime of setting traps, is iu their bucking 
time.— Mortimer. 


Bdekiug stool, s. Washingblock. 

Hi* lookt about, and saw under hint (though afar 
ofT) bin lord upon Knsinante, no biggor than a toad 
upon a bucking-stitol.—Gayton, Notes on Don Quix- 
ote, iii. 3. 

Buoklsm. s. Affectation of the character, 
state, or condition of a buck. 

I was once a delightful auctioneer- my present 
trade is buckism. Fray, sir, what may your trade 
lx» ?• ‘-Morton, Secrete worth kwming, iii. 2. 

B&cklo. 8. [Fr. boucle .] Link of melal, 

with a tongue or catch, made to fasten one 
tiling to another. 

a. For a pi r die. 

Rirhesne a gyrdle hod. upon 
Thu boket of it was a sti no 
Of virtue great. Chaucer, Remount of the Rose. 

b. For the shoe. 

\ few niiuutos afterwards a shot struck the fore 
braee bits on tho quarter-deck, and passed between 
Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from tho bit tearing 
off Hnn\y\buckle and bruising his toot.— Southey, 
Lfe if Nelson. 

Ho had aliout him his coronation ring, and some 
other trinkets of rrcat value; but those escaped toe 
search of the robbers, who indeed wore so ignorant 
of jewellery that they took his diamond buckles for 
hits of glass.- ' Macaulay. History <f England, ch.x. 

c. For a wig : hence the state of hair ela- 
borately drewed. 

Thu greatest lxsau was dreasod in a flaxen periwig : 
tho wearer of it goos In his own hair at hunic, vul 
lets his wig (jo in buckle for • whole half year-" 
Spectator, no. ISO. „ . 

That live-long wik, which Gorgon’s self might 

own * ‘ n — 
KL«mal buckle takes in Parian stone. • ”<9*’ 


, r or oiner pans 
Tho chlamys wa 
buckle, commonly w ■■ 
not, Tables if ancient Coins, 


or, laous uf amneni uoins, rreignt*,a"“™'~~ 

Three seal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Form’d a vast buckle lire his widow’s gown. T°1*' 



BUCK 


I. Fasten with a buckle. 

Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
Buckled below flair kn Ichthoori's bending knee. 

Shakespear, Merry I Fives if Windsor , y. B. 
France, whose armour conwicnon buckled on, 
Whom seal and charity brought to the Held. 

Id., King John, iL 2. 

I’ll buckle my akate, and I’ll leap my gate, 

And throw and write my line ; 

And the woman I worshipped in twenty-oight, 

I’ll worahip in twonty-nino. Praed. 


Buckled round with aueh bolsters and huge fea- 
therbeds of promotion, let him now fell as soft as 
ho can .—Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. i. b. iii. 
ch. viii. 

2. Prepare one's self to do anything : (with to). 

The Saracen, this hearing, row* amain, 

And catching up in haate lib three square shield, 
And shining helmet, soon him buckled to the Held. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

9. Join in battle : (with with). 

The lord Kray, captain of the men at arms, was 
forbidden to charge, until tho foot of the avant- 
guard were budded with them in front— A'ir J. 
Hayward. 

4. Confine : (with in). 

Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage I 
That the stretching of a span 

Buckles is his sum of age. 

Shakespear, As you like it, iii. 2. 

Stickle* v. n. 

1. Bend; bow. 

The wretch, whose fever-weaken'd joints. 

Like strenglhless hinges, buckle under life. 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a Are 
Out of his keeper's anus. 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part II. i. 1. 

2. Come in close quarters with ; apply to ; 
attend : (with to). 

Now a covetous old crafty knave. 

At dend of night, shall raise his son, and cry. 

Turn out, you rogue; how like a beast you lie; 

(Jo buckle to the taw. Dryden. 

This is to he done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by laxiness unbent, or by avocation 
bent another way, and endeavouring to make thorn 
buckle to the thing proposoiL -Locke. 

3. Engage; encounter; become connected 
with, or attached to, anything: (with with). 

For single combat, thou shalt buckle with me. 

Shakespear, Henry 17. Part I. i. 1 

Yet thou, they say, for marriage dost provide ; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? 

Dryden, Juvenal's Satires. 
Stickler. s. [Fr. bouclier.] Shield; defen- 
sive weapon buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and while I forc’d ny way 
Through troops of foes, which did our passago stay, 
My buckler o’er my agiil fellier i*nsd, 

Ktill lighting, still defending as I past. 

Dryden, Aurengzebc. 

This initial compliments tin* **mp**ror as the I 
Romans did dictator Kahius, when they called him 
the buckler of Kuim\— Addison, Dialogues un the 
U*tf nines* iff ancient Medals. 


B C C K 

is sufficiently accurate. It fails, however, 
to show that, though phrase for phrase 
to give may mean to yield the buckler*, the 
word buckler is, word for word, clyjnum ; 
although, looking merely at the rendering 
of the two words, this is what the English 
and Latin dictionaries give us. 

^ Steevens supplies instances ; and in these 
lie the main argument against, buckler 
clyneum. They are all in the plural number. 

, At this his mnster taught, and was glad, fur fur- 
ther advantage, to yield the bucklers to his pn-iiliw. 
— Greene . Coney cut thing, pt. ii. 

Into whose hands she thrusts the weapon And, 
let him take up the bucklers.— Rowley, Woman mar 
vexed. 

Charge one of them to take up the hnrklcr* against 
that hair-monger florae **. — I hr for, Sittirnmn*ti.c. 

And now 1 lay the bucklers at your Jut. -Chap- 
man, May J - 


1 sung the joyful Puean dear, 

And. sitting, burntah’d without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear. 

Tennyson, The Two Voice t. 

Girt*, yield, lay down, as opposed to take vp, 
the bucklers. 

A moat manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt a 
woman ; and so, l pray tlice, call Beatrice : I give 
tJUPlJ 110 holder*.— Shakispear, Much Ado about 
A othing, v. 2. 

The above is a well-known extract from 
Shakespear. It is one, however, which, 
though sufficient to serve as a text for the 
forthcoming remarks upon tho word buckler 
in its present n ubc, can safely be curtailed 
of its conclusion ; the continuation of the 
dialogue, though it gives another sense to 
the term under notice, being, so far as it 
fails to explain itself, not worth explain- 
ing. In stating this, the editor merely 
repeats Johnson in his character of Shukc- 
1 K ftp l an commentator, •rather than in that 
of lexicographer. 

Johnson writes that give the bucklers 
neons yield or give in; and compares 
tno phrase with tho Latin clyjtr.um ab- 
J^re-throw away the shield. As far as 
the general sqpse goes, this interpretation 


If yon lay down the bucklers you lose the victory. 
~ Id., Every Woman in her Humour. 

It goeth against his stomach | the cock’s] to yield 
the gauntlet nml give tho bucklers.— P. Holland, 
Translation qf Pliny. 

The sense of the second and third of 
these extracts is only partially contrasted 
with that of the others. The first, fourth, 
fifth, and. sixth denote the act of a vnn- 
auislied opponent; yet the second ami 
third do not denote the act of a conqueror. 
What they denote is the act of n chal- 
lenger, or champion ; of one who defies his 
opponent, but of one who may or may not 
bent him. in neither rase, however, will 
the ordinary sense of buckler { *- shield) give 
the details of either the challenge or the 
defeat, since each combatant could wear 
but one such. In the extract from Holland 
the original text, throws no light ; for it con- 
tains no such word as c/ypeam, nor any word 
which sustains his mciuphnr. It was evi- 
dently one which he got from the customs 
of his own times, rather than from the text 
of Ills original. This suggests that the 
word under notice meant something buc- 
kled either on botli hands as in case of 
lexers, or on both feet as in that of fight- 
ing cocks. 

Stickler, v. a. Support. ; defend. 

Ki*ar not, sweel wmicli, they mIulII not touch the** 
Kate, 

I’ll buckler thi*p ngninst a million. 

Shakespear . Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

Cfn Oxford, that did ever fence tho right, 

Now buckler fetal-hood with a pedigree? 

ld.,Utnry VI. Part III. iii. S. 

Stickling. adj. Wavy (applied, especially 
by the author quoted, to that variety of 
human hair which, without exactly curling, 
has a wavy character) ; sometimes simply 
curling. Hare 

Willi Iho Kuropean moos, tho hair of the head is 
usually soft, silky, .mil buckling. With the races of 
the continent of Asia, of America, mid generally 
with the Malayan nml Polynesian nations, it is long,* 
lank, and eoarw*. With the negroe* of Africa it ta 
short and woolly, covering the whole scalp. With 
tin* Oriental negroes it is also woolly in texture, but 
it grows in long taotabul tufts. -CraufUrd, On Clas- 
sification if the Races of Man. 

Btiokmast. s. [for the first element see 
Buckwheat; for the second, Must.] 
Seed of the beech ; beech itself. 

The lnwh lloureth in April and May, and the 
fruit is ri|K* in September, at what time thndccre 
do eale tin* same very greedily, and greatly ih-light 
therein ; which has roust'd forrehtera and huntsmen 
to call it buck-mast .- Cerarde, Uerball, p. 1441: 
ed. KLtl. 

Btiekimm. s . [Fr. bougram.] Sort of strong 
linen cloth, stiffened with gum or glue, used 
by tailors and stavmakers. 

Happy indeed would be tho state of iioctry, would 
throe tickets jmuw current at tho Itako-hoiis**, tin* 
ale-house, and the chandler’* shop : hut auu* ! fer 
otherwise; no taylor will take them in payment for 
buckram.— Fielding, Adventures qf Joseph Andrews. 

Used adjectivally. 

1 have peppered two of them ; two, T un sure, 

I have paid two rogues in fowFreim suit*. 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Pari I. iL 4 
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Btickram. adj. Stiff; precise; formal. • 

A few buckram bishops of Italy, and some otln-r 
epicurean prelates or other countries . — Fulkt, 
Against A lien, p. SOI . 

One that not long simr waa tho buckram scribe, 
That would run on men’s errands for sn ssiht. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Spanish Curate. 

Buckram*, s. [P buck, and the first element 
in ramsons, q. v.] Indigenous sort of onion 
or garlic (Allium ursinum). 

UuniMonsaro named of the later practitioners Al- 
lium ursinum, or Beares garlieko; Allium lalifolium 
»»d Moly Hippocraticum ; in Kngltah Ramsons, 
lt-imsies, and Buckrams.— (lerarde, Uerball, p. 180 : 
ed. lwa. 

Btickabean. s. See Buck bean. 

Btickshorn, also Btickborn. s. Indigenous 
plants (Plantngn media and Coronopus 
Rucllii), the leaves of which divide like the 
horn of a buck. 

( if btickc-horne plant nines, or hnrlshonic, Bucks- * 
home or llartslmrnc hath long narrow, htsiry 
leaves, eut on both sides, Ac. . . . Ruelliiis’ Bucks- 
home, c»r Swines-cress. hath ninny suinll and weak** 

singling branches, trailing here and llirre 

Buckeshorn is rolled in Latin Cornu ccrviiiuin, or 
Imrts horm.—Ueranle, Uerball, g. 428 : ed. H133. 

Btiokaktn. s. (used also adjectivally, or ns 
the first element ill a compound.) Skin of 
u buck ; hence applied to anything made 
of it, as leather, and articles liuide of 
leather. 

Mr. Humphrey Trelooby, wearing his own hair, * 
jiair of buckskin hreeehes, a huntiug-whip, with a 
new |*air *if spurs. Tnthr, no. 42. 

The bodyguards are already drawn up in front of 
the palneo gratro-. and look down the Awmic do 
Versailles; sulky, in wet buckskins.— Carlyle, French 
Revolution, pt. i. b.vii, ell. vi. 

Buckthorn, s. [cutachrestic translation of 
Gr. ircidcfijOii, from irvimc = bur us - box 
(tree), thenri'a . thorn.— see last extract.] 
Tree of the genus Rhamnus : (in England, 
the Rhamnus cuthurticus and the Rham- 
nus minor). 

The later herbalists roll it in (.ntiii Rhamnus solu- 
tius. because it is set with t homes, like ns tin; ram. 
nml lien ret h purging U-rries. Mathiolus named it 
Spina iiifiTluria, \ alerius CordiiH Spinn ti-i vi. and 
divers call it Hiirgispina. It is t**mied ... in Kng- 
lish Laxative Rum, \\ ay-thorne. and Jtnckthnrnc ; in 
Low' Dutch they roll I lie fruit or lierries lilnju- 
lN*en > ii: that is ns though you should sny in Latin 
haeem Rliename, in Kuglish Uheinberriro.— O’. runic, 
Uerball, p. 1118 : ed. 1H33. 

Yes. physic; buckthorn, seunn, and sn forth.— 
Col man the younger. The Pimr (in. tic man, ii. 2. 

Buckthorn, from Middle tetin spina cervina . . . 
of Valerius (tardus, who . . . seiMiis tolinve mistyider- 
s!*smI that of box-thorn, German buxdoru.Mrans- 
lnliiui of the tre^aKxi'Sa of Iiioseorides. - hr. Prior, 
Popular Xames if British Plants, in vnec. 

Buckwheat. *. [translation of Lat. Fago - 
pyntm, from Gr. ^»jy*V, Lat. fay us - beech, 
irrn.il* - wheat. Bran k is another name for 
this plant. The words buck (better spelt 
buck, so that the connection with the word 
beech, German bitch, may be exhibited) and 
brank have both had their import unduly 
extended. 

(1.) Word for word, brank is the Eng- 
lish form of both the Latino-Gallic (see 
Brank) bra nee, and the Low Latin brunca 
- paw. lienee brankursin is the name of 
a plant, otherwise called, rarely, though 
projicrly, the be.nrsbrank , and, commonly, 
though cntttchrestically, the bearsbrcech ; 
bcursjbot being unothcr synonym. This is 
the Acanthus mollis . 

(2.) The Menyanthes trifoliatum is 
called Buckbeun. 

The comparative frequency of the word 
buck ^ beech in compounds, and its rarity 
or non-existence as a modern current 
name of the beech, taken ns a simple term, 
requires notice. Both hoc and bice occur 
in Anglo-Saxon, the latter most com- 
monly. lienee, words like buckmast and 
buckwheat may be English words derived 
from the scarcer of the two concurrent 
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• forma. Blit they may also be words de- 
rived direct from the German, as ready- 
made compounds, wherein buche is the or- 
dinary name for beech , wherein huchmast 
and buckweiz are the common compounds, 
and wherein both the must and the wheat 
are commoner as food than in modern 
Kngland. Form for fonn, beech should be 
compared with bench. Each conies from a 
wora in -ce, i.e. bice and hence. Kach has 
a broader concurrent form hue and banc ; 
and each changes the ce into ch ( -r <*//), 
as is generally the ease when c precedes a 
small vowel, and is not simply sounded 
as «.] 

Polygonum Fagopyram : (indigenous or na- 
turalized plant of the order Polygonaccre, 
with three-cornered seeds like those of the 
beech). 

Ruckwheat in rntisidcrcd a uni ive nf Asia, and not 
of Europe, though sometimes found in n seemingly 
wild sin to. ... In China, and other countries of the 
Kiwi, it is cultivated ns a bread-corn. The Hour is 
also used in lymkcry and bread-making in various 
parts of Europe, to nmke cakes and crumpets in 
England, and ns rice or gruel in t Jerniany and Po- 
land. The wtil is said tn he excellent- for horses and 
poult ry.— Loudon, Encyclopedia of Plants, p. 327. 

Bucolic. udj. [Gr. /fonroXiruc - appertaining 
to a cowherd, tWwn.\nc.] Pastoral. 

Tho pastoral fonn is a fault of the poet’s times: 
il contains also some passmres, which wander far 
lieynnd the hounds of bucolick song.— if. War tun, 
Not ftt on Milton's smaller Poems. 

The author's [HiirklayVl oglogucs, I lielieve, are 
the first tliat appeared in the English language. They 
arc like Petrarch's and the Uautunu’s of the moral 
and satirical kind, and eontnln hut few Loiiehes of 
rural deseription ami bucolic imagery. ... I shall 
only add here, that In-fore the close or the lineeoth 
century, Virgil's bucolics were tnmslated into Ita- 
lian by Itcrunrdo Vulei, Fossa de t'mnona, llene- 
vicni, and Fioriui JBiioniusegui. — Id., History of 
English Poetry, § 20. 

Buodlftc. s. 

1. Bucolic poem. • 

I look upon this bucolick as an inestimable trea- 
sure of the most ancient seienec.— Arbuthnot und 
Pour, Mart in us Scribltrus. 

The first modern Latin hvcolicks are those of 
Petrarch, in iiuiuIxt twelve.— T. War/on, History 
of English Poetry, ii. 2.V». 

Theocritus and Mosehus had respectively written 
a bucolick on the deaths of Daphnis and hion.— /</., 
Notes on Milton's smaller Poems. 

2. Writer of bucolics or pastorals. 

Spenser is erroneously ranked as yur earliest 
English bucolick. T. U arton. History of English 
Poetry, iii. 51. 

Bucdllcal. adj. Same ns Bucolic. 

Uhl Quintilian with his declamations, 

Theocritus with liis bucolical relations. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 10. 

Bud. 9. [? Fr. bouton ; the doubt here indi- 
cated is suggested by the first extract.] 
First shoot of a plant ; gem. 

[Mot immediately from French banter, Dutch batten, to 
push, put forth, hud, as tin 1 final t is never converted 
into a d in the adopt ion of a word into English. A 
nearer connexion is Bohemian bml, a prick, Lithu- 
anic badyti, to prick, stick, the root of English 
botlkin, an instrument for priel.ing. The first up- 
is-arancu of the germ is expressed by the notion of 
jrrickiug. piercing, as in French poind. re dujnur , the 
peep of day. Bohemian bodka, a print, bodec, a 
thorn, sling, boillak, a thistle, kc.— Wedgwood, l)ic- 
lionary of English Etymology.'] 

Writers say, ns the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the ranker cm it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wit 
In turn'd to folly, blasting in the bnd. 

Losing his verdure even in the prime. 

Shakesjjear. Tiro (Jenf/emcn of Verona, i. 1. 

When you the llow’rs for Chloe twine, 

Why do you to her garland join 

Tho meanest bud that falls from ndne ? Prior. 


1. Put forth young shoots or gems. 

End forth ns a rose growing by the brook of the 
, Held.— Ecclcsiastinis, xxxix. 13. 

2. Rise ns a gem from the stalk. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from such 
a conflux, quickly buddcil out— Lord Clarendon. 

Heaven gave him all at once, then Niintchcd away. 
Era mortals all liis beauties could survey ; 

Just like that flower that buds and withers in a day. 

JJrydvn. 
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Bud. v. a. Inoculate ; grnft by inserting a 
bud from one tree* into the rind of another. 

The gnat advantage of these stocks to tho .nur- 
seryman is, that, as they msy lie budded the very 
lirst yinr of their grow th oil the spot where they 
are sown, a grnfted tree may lie obtained with them 
at the least possible expense. — Luudou, Arboretum 
liritanuicum, p. 678. 

Bdddftnr. part. adj. Like a bud, especially 
in respect to youth and freshness. 

Young budding virgin, fair and fresh and sweet, 
Whither away, or when* is t by aImmIc V 

Shakcspear, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 5. 

Tho’ lah’ring yokes on their own nooks they fear’d. 
And felt for budding horns on their smooth fore- 
heads rear’d. Urydi-n, Sib nus. 

"fin true, your budding miss is very charming, 

But shy and awkwanl at llrst coining out ; 

So much alarm’d that she is quitn alarming; 

All giggle, blush ; linlf pertnexs, and half pout. 

Byron , Ucppo. 

Bidding. verbal ahs. 

1. Coming into bud. 

Those sonnets, like the Venus ami Adonis, and the 
Italic of Luenre, are characterized hy boundless 
fertility and laboured condensation of thought, wit Ii 
perfect ion of sweetness in rhythm and metre. These 
an 1 the essentials in the budding of n groat ]*iet. ; 
Afterwards habit and consciousness of power touch 
more case— pruripitnndum liberum spirituiu.— Cole- 
ridge, Table Talk. 

2. Act of grafting by way of a bud. ! 

Of nprieocks, tho largest is much improved by ‘ 
budding upon a peach stock.— Sir If. Temple. 

Fruit trees arc propagated in three ways ; by seed 
for new varieties, ana (lie continuation of old ones; 
by grafting or budding, mid by slips. Abercrombie, 
(Jurdt tier's Journal, p. 212. 

Bfiddlngknlfc. s. Knife for budding. 

Fix on a smooth part on the side of the stock, ra- 
ther from than towards the sun, . . . then with tlm 
budding-knife make a horizontal cut across the 
rind, quite through to the. tlrm wood.— Loudon, 
Encyclopedia of Hardening, p. 636. 

Bdddle. «. [ ? ] In Minendoyy. Sort of 

frame so called by the English dressers of 
the ores of metals, made to receive the ore 
after its lirst separation from its grossest 
foulness. 

This usually undergoes another operation, in 
which, by a rill of water passing over the bmldh in 
which it is placed, it is farther cleansed.— />«<*, Cy- 
clop<edia, voc. Tin. 

Bdddle. v. a. Work anything in a huddle. 

When the load is taken out of tin* mine, the 
greater stones arc? broken into small, and then car- 
ried to the stamping mill, and is stamped with iron 
stamps in s little vessel of water, which water, run - 
niiigawsy through ail iron plate full of smalt holes, 
carries with il both the dross and the tin, which 
lieing afterwards received into two or three succes- 
sive pits, it is then bnddlcil either with men’s feet or ■ 
with a shovel.— Hert, ltoyal Sociity, i. •fell*. (Ord 
MS.) 

Budge, v. n. [Fr. longer.] Stir; move olfj 
the place. j 

All your prisoners are j 

Tn the lime grove, which wealherleiids your cell. i 
They cannot budge till you release. | 

Shakesptuir, Tempest, V. 1. | 

The mouse ne’er shunn’d the cat. as they did <un///ti 1 
From rascals worse than they, td., Coriutaints , i. ii, j 

When one is struck down, the residue budgt not. 
— Sir T. Herbert, Relation of some Wars' Travels 
into Africa and tin (in at Asia, ii. 3-3. 

1 thought th* hadst scorn’d to budge j 

For fear. • He tier, Hndibras . , 

'Sdcntli, brother, don't budge a foot; this is all 
fmctiouNiirsH mid ill-humour. — C'ohuan the elder,'. 
The Jealous Wife, v. 3. j 

The stutterer had almost finished his travels : 
through Europe and part of Asia, without i-v**r f 
budging lieymid the litierties of the King's-lxmch, ' 
except in terin-tiine, with a Upstair for his eomp.i- 
nion.— Smollett, Expeititiou of Humphry t 'linker. 

Budge. 8. [Fr. bougt Jarre .] Dressed skin 
or fur of lambs; and, in some countries, of 
kids. 

lie's nought but biulge, old guards, brown fox -fur 
face. Marslon, Scourge of Villainy, ii. 7. 

They are become so liberal as tn part freely with 
their ow'ii budge gowns from off their Imeks, and 
bestow them on tliu magistrate.— Milton, On the 
Articles of Peace with the Irish. 

Bodge, adj. Solemn, like u doctor in liis fur; 
stern ; severe. 

0 foolishness of men 1 that lend their ears 
To those badge doctors of the Stoiek fur. 

Milton, Comus, 707. 

The warden was a budge old iiihii ; and 1 
somewhat big loo.— Ell wood's Life {written byhim- 
self), p.0t». 
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This was a budge fellow, and talked high.— JSR\. 
wood’s Lfe {written by himself), ]h 119. 

While the great Macedonian youth in nonage grew 

Nor yet by charter of liis years set free ' 

From guardians and their slavish tyranny. 

No tutor but tin* budge philosophers lie knew. 

Oldham, Poems, The Praise tf Homer. 

Tho solemn fop, significant and budge : 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. 

Cowper, Conversation, 2!hi, 

Budgeneaa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Budge = stern ; sternness ; severity. Ob- 
solete. 

A Kara for gooduease, a groat Bollona for budge - 

uesse. 

For mylilncsso Anna, for chastltyo godlyu Susanna. 

Stanyhurst, cited hy Wtirton, Jlisturu if 
English Poetry, iiL 401. 

Bddger. 8. [from budge = move.] One who 
moves or stirs from liis place. 

Let the llrst budge r die the other's slave. 

And the gods doom him after. 

Shakcspear, Corivlanns, i. 8. 

Budget. 8. [Fr. buy cite."] 

1. Bag, such as may Ik* easily carried. 

With Hint out of his bouget forth he drew 
limit store of treasure, therewith him to tempt. 

Sm-nser, Faerie Queen, hi. M), 2? 
If tinkers may liavc leave to live, 

And lioar the si>wskin budget-. 

Then my account I well may give, 

And m the stocks avouch it. 

Shahespear, Winter's Tale, iv. 2, song. 

Hi-* budgt t with corruptions cm min'd, 

The contributions of the damn’d. Swtfl. 

2. Store or stock. 

It was nature, in fine, thnt brought off the eat, 
when the fox’s whole budget of inventions failed 
him. Sir R. 1, Estrange. 

3. Statement inside by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the llouse of Commons, on 
a certain day in each session, of the finances- 
of the kingdom, and of the wavs and means 
of racing the revenue wanted for the en- 
suing year. 

Early in the session the Clmneellor of the Kxolir- 
quer lavs hi* budget [ from the French word Imugclte, 
a bundle) before l'arliament. This eoiitnius an es- 
timate nf 1 lie sum rcijimvd for service nf the state 
lbr the army, 11:11,1, civil service. Ac. &e., ami the 
means proposed for raising it by taxation or other- 
wise. A. b'o tibia tuple, jit a., How ue are gov nitJ, 

Budgy. adj. [from />. >dge = fur.] Consistin' 
of fur. Obsolete. 

Un whose furr’d chin did liang a budgie fleece. 

Thule, or Virtues Historic, by F. It. 
sign. 11.2.1): 156*. 

Budlet. s. [see Brooklet.] Small, or false, 
bud. 

We have a criterion to distinguish nno laid from 
another, or the parent hud from the numerous 6ud- 
lets which are its offspring. iJarwin. (Webster.) 

Btidllke. adj. Like a bud. 

During il h bud-tike stage, the rudimentary arm is 
nothing but a homogeneous mass of simple cells, 
wilhoul any arrangement. By the ihverse changes 
they gradiuilly undergo, these cells an- transformed 
into bones, muscles. lihsid-vesselN, and nerves. - 
Hvrbi rt SjM-ucer, Inductions if Biology. 

Buff. 8. 

1 . Leather prepared from Bu? skin of the buf- 
falo. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a visage rough, 

Deform d, uuleatur'd, anil a skin of bujf. 

lh-ydcti, Juvenal’s Safi n't. 

2. Military coat, ami other accoutrement?, 
made of (luck leather. 

A fiend, a fairy, pitiless and rough, 

A wolf, miy worse, a fellow all in bujf. . 

Shake. Spear, Comedy if Errors, ir. 2. 

Colour so called ; i.e. yellow with u tingi^ 
of red : (used also adjectivally). 

Whoso lmn 

Oius 1 wus brilliant buff and Wuo. _ .. 

Moore, Twopenny Taslbag. 

Tn buff. Naked; i.e. in the colour ot the 
skin. Colloquial,. 

4. \n Medicine. Si/.y coagulated inass which 
forms 011 the surface of the blood. 

The formation of tho buff may Iks Hmiu'Wliat 
favoured l»y Liu* size of tho oriilw from vlucj 1 B* 1 
ijfKMl has l teen drawn, tho rapidity with which 1 
lias llovved, and tlm form of tho vessel 111 . wlu.;! J 
lias ls.*en riHt'ivod; but the buff itself entireb 
ponds on the state of tho llbriue, wlUch, in uonjuut 
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tlon with a portion of serum and much albumen, 
not only chiefly constitutes it, Imt modifies it accord- 
ing to tho stato of vital influence mid vascular 
to'iUm.—CuplaiHl, Dictionary if Practical Midicind, 
i. 182. 

5. In the plural. Regiment so named. 

A defeat would be fatal to tin? whole undertaking. 
A bloody victory Rained in the heart of the inland 
by the mercenaries of the Stales General over the 
doldalream (Guards and flic Hups would be hIuionI 
as great a calamity as a defeat. —Moca ulay, History 
of England, ch. lx. 

Baft *• [O.Fr. buffe = blow.] Blow. 

Natlielraw so sore a buff to him it lent, 

That made him reele and to hia brest his lievcr bent. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Stand huff. Confront. 

Ay, ay ! keep your ground I fear nothing— up with 
your noble hmrt 1 Good discipline makes good sol- 
diers ; stick close to my advice, ami you may stand 
huff to a tigress.— Dolman the elder. The Jealous 
v. 3. 

Buff. r. a. Strike, llart. 

There wbh a shock, 

To have huff’d out the hlood 

From (Right but a block. B. Jatuon, 

Buffalo, t. [Itulian.] Kind of wild ox. See 
Bona 8ii8. 

Become the unworthy browse 
Of buffaloes, salt goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 

Buffet, a. [Fr. buffet.'] Kind of cupboard, 
or set of shelves, where plate is set out to 
show, in a room of entertainment. 

Tli« rich buffet well coloured serpents grace. 

And gaping 'fritons spew to wnsh ymir face. 

Pape, Moral Essays. 
[The primary sense of buffMer seems to have lieen to 
take out the vent |H?g of a disk, and let in the air 
necessary for drawing out liquor. . . ‘Si voaehartiers 

- nnienant pour la provision de vos nmisoim certain 
nmuhre dc tonneaux do vin l«*s svaieii! buff frs et 
hens jtdeiiii, le reste ciuplissnut dVan, JLe.*— Rabelais. 
Jtnffih r. to mnrre a vessel of wine by nflen l:i»tmg 
it {laiffcfe, deadened, ns wine that hath taken wind, 
or hath been mingled with water. --1'nl grave. . . 
Carpriiticr, who docs not understand tin* phrase. 
French, buffet enr ; Middle Latin, bufetarius, taber- 
naruiN, enupo. Bnft/agivm, the duly paid for retail- 
ing of wine in taverns. The verb buffet, r niny t bus 
Ik? translated to tap, and rin dc buffi, wine on tap ; 
buff-tier, a tapster. Thus buffet would signify 1 lie 
tup of a public-house or tavern, the place whence 
the wine was drawn. Fnuu thence it has been trans- 
ferred in Knglish to the sideboard on which the 
drinkables are placed at meals, and in French to the 
ntllce in a department where other kind of business 
is earned oil, while in Spanish it has passed on to 
sitniity simply a desk or writing-table. Wedgwood, 
Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Buffet. [Fr. buffet.] Blow with tho fist; 
box on the oar. 

They guven to him buffet is.— Wycliffe, St. John, 
xii. :t. 

\ uian that fortune's hufffs and rewards 
Hast tii'eu with equal thanks. 

Shake spear, Hamlet, iii. 2. 
Go. bullied coward, lest 1 run upon llioc, 

And with one buffet lay thy structure low. 

Milton, Samson AymTtsfcH, 1238. 
Round bis hollow temples, and his ears, 

His buckler boats : the son of Neptune, si u titl'd 
M ith these rcjMiated buffets, quits the gnminl. 

Drydi u. 

None knows what it is to Is? pursued and w orried 
with the restless buffets of an impure spirit, but lie 
who has endured the same terrible conflict himself. 

- South, Sermons, vi. ISO. 

do to buffets fight. 

<>, l‘ could divide myself, and go to buffi h , for 
moving Kiieli a dish of skiiimuul milk with so 
Ic-iouruble an act ion. — Shuktx/fear, Henry l\\ 
Part!, ii.,1. 

What a manly l* sly ; methinks she looks 
As though she'd pitch the bar. or go buffets. 

Do turnout and Fletcher, Loyal Subject. 

Buffet, v.n. Piny n boxing-unit ch. 

If I might, buffet for my love, 1 could lay uii like a 
butcher.- Shakcsjxur, Henry V. v. 2. 

Bfiffet. r. a. 

1. Strike with the hand ; box ; beat. 

An aungcl of SnLlunls is given to me that h 
bnffite me —Wycliffe, t Corinthians, xii. 7. 

Mhy, woman, your husband is in his old lunc, 
Again ; lie so buffets himself on the forehead, crying, 
nier out, peer out I that any madmVs 1 ever yet lie- 
liehl, seemed hut tnnienmy-Shalcesimir, Merry 
Hives Win,tsor, iv. 1. 

()ur cars aro cudin'll'd ■ not a word of his 
nut buffets better than a list of France. 

^ Id., King John, ii. 2. 

w Tne torrvn t roar’d, and wo did buffet it 
With lusty sinews j throwing it aside. o 

. Id., Julius Camr. i. 2 

“b® m buffeted.— -South, /Sermons 
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Instantly T plung'd into the sea, [ 

And, buffeting the billows to her rescue, j 

Redeem d her life. 0 tirny, ! 

A world, when* lust of plensun*, gmndeur, gold, \ 
Three demons that divide its realniN between them, 
With strokes alternate buffet to nud fro . 

MRn’s nisi less licnrl, llicir sport, their flying ball, 1 
Till, with tho giddy circle sick and tired. 

It pants for jiejice, and drops into despair. 

young. Sight Thoughts, vili. 

2. Deaden the sound of bells (for a funeral 
peal). 

Buffeting the bolls, that is, by tying pieces rff 
leather, old lint, or any other thing that is pretty 
, thick, round the hull of the clapper of each lielk and 
then ringing them, they make a most doleful and 
mournful sound. The Art of Ringing, p. 2iHi: 17.13. 

Buffeting. verbal abs. I nterclmnge of strokes. 

From the head these hysleriek buff-ting % dc- . 
KceudiHl, and wen* plentifully bestowed upon the! 
nieiubers. Bishop Warburton , Jhictrinc of Grace , 
i. 122. 

Bufflebeaded. udj. Having, like n buffalo, 
a large head ; (lull ; stupid ; foolish. 

So fell this bujjtcheaded giant by the hand of Don 
Quixote*.— Gay ton. Kales on Don Quixote, iii. 3. 
Builting. tiflj. Blundering. 

This wns the utter ruin of 1 lint poor, angry, 
buffing, well-meaning rriortRl, I’istoriues, Who lies 
equally under I he contempt of both parties. Swift. 
Buffoon, s. [Fr. buff on.] 

1. Man whose profession is to make sport, 
by low jests and antic postures; jack- 
pudding. 

The negligence and extravagance of the court ex- 
cited the biller iiidiguatiou of these loyal veterans. 
They justly said that one half of what His Majesty 
squandered mi concubines and buff urns would irlud- 
Uen the hearts of hundreds cd old Cavaliers who; 
lifter cutting down their oaks ami melting their 
plate to help his father, now wandered about in 
threadbare suits, and did not know where to turn 
f><r a meal.- Macaulay , History of England, ch. ii. 

With accent mi first syllable. 

And when such bnffons ball [bawl], arid cornets 
sound. 

(The guests loud-laughing), whoenn then be heard ? 

Darns, Wittes Pilgrimage , sign. V. ii. 

I’ll wholly abandon all public nITairs, 

And pa>s all my lime with buffoons and players. 

And sail n Ur to bell when 1 should be nl prayers. 

Marvell. 

2. Man who practises indecent, raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons, to bo inso- 
lent to tlmse that will bear it, and slavish to others. 

• Sir It. 1 j Estrange. 

The bold buffoon, whene’er they tread the green. 
Their motion mimicks. Garth . 

Buffoon, udj. Buffoonly. 

llis quality is nL tho best unlovely, but neither 
buffoon nor contemptible..— Lamb, Essays iff Elia, 
On some of the old Actors. 

No quaint conceits, no pedantic quotations from 
Talmudists and scholiasts, no mean imng(*s, buffoon 
stories, scurrilous invectives, ever marred the effect 
of Iris grave and tcin|H‘rak* discourses. Macaulay, 
History of England, ch. xiv. 

Buffoln. r. a. Laugh at ; make ridiculous. 

Oppression and nil the deadly sins - whatever is 
contrary to sound religion and I rue doctrine— reign, 
triumph. brave tile sun, are fasfliminble, and almost 
creditable But virtue, sobriety, religion religion 
mutter of tin? liest, highest, truest, honour, despised. 
buffooned, exposed as ridiculous \-Glau viile, Her- 
midis, h. 313. 

Buffoonery, s. Practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage. ill an ill-bred man, has. the air, and 
esen]M‘.s not the opinion uf brutality ; lenruing be- 
comes pedantry, ami wit buffoonery. Locke, On 
Education. 

\\ here publirk ministers encourage buffoonery, it 
is no wonder if buffoons set up for publiek minis- 
ter*. Sir R. L Estrange. 

Nest Ibis, succeeded ancient comedy, 

With good applause, till too much liberty, 

I'surped bv writers had debnuehed the stage. 

And made it grow the grievance iff the nge; 

No merit was secure, no pevwm freo 
From its licentious buffoonery : 

Till for redress the magistrate was fain 
Bv law those insoleiicies to restrain. 

Oldham, Horace s Art of Poetry. 

Buffooning, part. adj. In the manner of a 
•buffoon. 

J,et not so mi'nn a style your muse dclwse, 

,!ut 1 «'" 1 » a * V * t, £&Eu hoetn. 

Buffobnlng ■ verbal abs. Buffoonery ; low 

jesting. . , T . . 

Leave your buffooning and lying: I am not in 
humour to ls*ar it. -Dryden, Ammitr 

These whilllers, who have neither learning nor 
good maimers, arc neither afraid nor ashamed, by 
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their rude drolling and buffooning, to expose 
eoiitedipt all that whicli the wisest and l»e*t men in 
the world have always had the greatest veneration 
for. HuUuvvU, Dist'ourses, p. 50. 

Buffoonly. adj. Alter (lie maimer of u buf- 
foon ; scurrilous ; ridiculous. 

Such men his'omc lit only Tor toys and trifles, for 
apish tricks and buffoonly discourse.- Good man, 
ll'iuti r Evening Gun tin nee, J. 

Suffy. udj. In Medicine. See extract. 

The colourless layer occasionally observed upon 
blood drawn in inflammatory diseases, and termed 
the huffy coat, when washed, digested in ether, and 
dried, has lx>en eousidered as nearly pun? llbrine, 
and idenlienl with the part of blood termed coagu- 
lable lymph.— Braude, Manual of Chemistry. 

Bug. s. [see Bogy.] 

1. Insect of the genus Cimcx. 

Yet let ino flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, which stinks and stings. 

Pope. 

52. Bugbear. 

Diicli trembling leaf and whistling wind they 1 
hear, 

An ghastly bug. does greatly them nffcftr: 

Yet both doth strive their tearfulness to feign. 

Spenser, Fat rie Queen, ii. 3, 20. 

Sir, spare .\oiir threals: 

The bug which you would fright me with, I neck. 

* Sliahi spm r, liintfr's Tale, iii. 2, 

We might guess them weary of the present disci- 
pline, as offensive to their state, which is the bug we 
fear. Milton, UJ' ltifurm.it ion in England, ii. 

We have a liomnir for uncouth monsters; hut. 
upon experience, all th<sc hugs grew raiuiliar ana 
easy to us. Sir It. I,' Ed , an ye. 

Bug. s. [?] Rig. uf which it is an older form. 

Indeed ! these arc bug vvnrds.- Bvuumunt and 
Fletcher, Tamer tanud. 

Dainty sport toward, l>sii/.ell. Sit, come sit, sit 
and be timet : here arc kingly bug words.- - Ford, 
Jh rk in il ‘a check, iii. 2. (Itichi. 

Ami when her circling nearer down doth pull, 

Then 'gins she swell, and waxen buy with horn; 

Hut loose her light, purls clad with darkucsse dull 
hhe shows to us. 

Dr. JL More, Snug of the Soul. ii. iii. S, (13. (id.) 
Bugaboo, s. Same as Bugbcur. 

Jocky. my love, nay don't you cry; 

Take you abroad, indeed not 1. 

For all the bugaboos to fright VC - 
Beside, the naughty horse wilf bile ye. 

IJoyd . (Rich.) 

Bugbear, s. [see Bully- rook.] Same as 
Hujf in its second sense ; frightful object ; 
walking ^teetre, imagined to be seen ; ge- 
nerally now used for a false terror to 
frighten babes. 

Hast not slept to-night t would he not, naughty 
man, let it sleep! 1 a bugtnar take him.— SS\ak(sptur, 
Troitus and Cressida, iv. 2. 

To the world, no bugbear is so great 
As want of figure mid a small estate. Pope. 

Invasion was the tnigbiar with which lhe*cuurt 
tried to Irigliten i the mil ion. Macaulay, History of 
England, ch. xxiii. 

Kven justices of the peace, it was said, even de- 
iiiity-licuiciiaiits, had used King James and King 
U'wis as buybiars, for the purpose ol' stirring up 
the people against holiest and thrifty representa- 
tives.— ./W. ch. xxv. 

it is very prolmble that the Scandinavian king- 
doms were never carried away by the nopular buy - 
btiir of Louis's universal monarchy.— A> mbte, State 
Pajn rs, dr., Historical Introduction, p. xl. 

Usi*d udjccticu/li/. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, sink deep, so us not easily, if ever, 
tu be got out again.— Locke. 

But sny, what is't Hint binds your hands? does 
fear 

From such a glorious action you deter? 

Or is’t religion V but you sun* disclaim 
That frivolous pretence, that empty name— 

Merc bugbear word, devised by us to scare 
The senseless rout- to slavish ness and fear, 

Ne'er known tu awe the brave, and tliuso that dare*. 

Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits. 

Btigbear. v. a. Frighten. Hare. 

There really needs but one thing to quiet the 
people of Ireland, and il is to convinco them that 
there is no eye to the pretender ; great industry has 
been, and still is, used to bugbear them with that 
fear.— Archbishop King, Swift, iv. lSW. <Ord MS. I 

BdggJ. S. [?] Small one-horse chaise so 
culled. 

Ere your billet could reach me on Sunday, 

Wo enxuo in a buggy from church ; 

Araminta is now Hn. Grundy— 

Orlando is left in the lurch. Pracd. 

The comedians, indeed, did not care to come, but 
Villchocque prevailed ujk»h Flora to drive with him 
to tho race in a buggy Imj borrowed of tho steward.— 
Disraeli the younger, Coningsby, c. xiv. 
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Bulbil ) 

f&flmrd. *. [Italian 
braggart Obsolete. 

Like an egregious buguird he is hero quite out 
Of the truth.— ltarket, TAfe qf Archbishop 
William , pi. i. p. 71. (Trench.) 

s. [ ? ] Indigenous plant so called 
(Ajuga reptans). 

Bugle In reckoned among tho consounds, or wound 
hcrhes, nnd in railed of some Oonsoliila media, Hu* 

E lla and Buglurn; in High Dutch, Huntzcl ... in 
nglish, Brown 1 tuple \ of some, Kicklcwort and 
hcrlw* Carpenter, but not truly.— (Jerartle, Hcrball, 
p,flS2: cd. lflSI. 

S4|le. s. [N.Fr. bugle-, Lat. buculus, bucula.] 
Buffalo. 

The hart, and the roebuckc, and tho bugle, and t ho 
wilde yovAe.— Deuteronomy, xlv. S. (tranal. of 1578.) 
Bugle, s. [L.Lat. bugolus .] Shining bead 
of black glass. 

[An ornament of female dress consisting of fragments 
of very tine glass pities sewn on. ‘ Kt riictm doniinat 
nunc portent bngtuos qui sic nominnntur, quos iu- 
' opi>riunt rapillis capitis carum ligntis supra diet os 
hnqnln*, (De morihus civium Placentia*. a.ii. 1;pm. 
Mumtori.)— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology.'] 

See here work of silver, them of small pearl, this 
other of black l/ugfes.—Minshcu, Spanish Diction- 
ary. Dialogue^ n. 13: 15U9. 

Blacker than jet orAiq/fatoslfelit.— Ash mole, Thca- 
. trum Chemieum, p. 267. 

Used adjectivally. j 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, ' 

Perfumod for a lady’s chamber. 

Shake spear, Winter's Talc. Iv. S, song. 

Btigle. 8. Hunting-horn. 

Then took that squire nil homy bugle small, 

Which hung adown his side in twisted gold, 

And tnssels gay. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

1 will have a reehent winded in iny forehead, or 
hang ray bugle in an invisible bn\dncV.—Shakespea r, 
Much Ado about Xothing. i. 1. 

And from his blazon'd baldric siting 
A mighty silver bugle hung. 

And as he rode his armour rung, 

Ucsido remote Shalott. 

Tennyson, The Lady of Shalott. 

Buffle-horn. s. Iluuting-horn. 

lie gave his buglehnrn a blast, 

That through the woodland echo'd. Tickell. 

The feathered songster chanticleer, 

Hath wound his buglehnrn ; 

And tells the enrly vilhurer 
The i .lining of the morn. Chatterton. 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while ns yet ’tin 
early morn : 

Leave me hen?, and when you want me. sound upon 
the buglfhorn. Tennyson, Laeksfry It all. 

B&glOSS. 8. [Hr. /lore ~ OX, y\wfjua = tongue.] 
Name given to more than one indigenous 
plant of the family Boraginea? ; especially 
to the Anchusa tinetoria, the Lyeopsis, and 
the Echium viperinum, or Viper’s Bugloss. 

Like as then? lie divers sorts of Borage, so are 
them sundry of the Ruglnsses. . . . That whieh tho 
apothecaries rail Hu gloss hringotli forth loaves longer 
tnan those of the Borage, Ac. . . . Ling cle boofe is a 
kinde hereof, although lesser; hut the loaves hornif 
are rougher, like the romrli tongue of an ox or eow, 
whence its nnine. . . . Tlien^ is another wilde Jtu- 
abuts i it hath a small white root, Ac. These do grow 
in gardens everywhere. The Lang de heefe vrowra 
wild in many places; as fa-tween Itedrifl'e and Deot- 
fonl, by the waterie diteli sides. The little wilde 
Huglosse grows upon the dry ditches alxnit Picka- 
della, and almost everywhere.— Oerarde, ttcrhall, 
p. 190: ed. KTO. 

Buhl. s. Mixture of inlaid brass and tor- 
toiseshell, named from the inventor. 

But the house of (Baiieus was at once one of the 
smallest, nnd yet- one of the most adorned and 
finished, of all private mansions of Pompeii. It 
would lie a nn.del at this day for the house of ‘a 
single man in Mayfair;' the envy nnd despair of the 
owl Brian purchasers of buhl and marquetry.— Sir E. 
L. liidteer. Lust hays of Pompeii, b. l. ch. li. 

Used adjectivally. 

They ascended n staircase perfumed with flowers, 
anil on eneh lamling-plnn* was a classic tripod or 
pedestal crowned with a hust. And then they wen* 
uslieml into a drawing-room of Parisian elegance; 
buhl rahiuets, murqueterii* tables, hangimrs of the 
choicest damask stis|»cridcd from burnished cornices 
of old carving— Disraeli the younger, Henrietta 
Temple, b. vi. ch. xix. 

Build, v. a. (preterite? participle, built; more 
properly, builded.) [Wedgwood derives 
this word from the Norse bol - farm, byli 
= habitation, byfja = raise a habitation, lie 
Also gives the following extract from Sir 
John Mandeville : 
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‘That city took Jnsue niul destroyed it nnd 
cursed it and alle hem that bylled it again.' 
Richardson refers us to the A.S. byldan 
= confirm, strengthen ; herein adopting 
Horne Tooke’s view. He adds tlmt the 
Dutch hielden and German bildtn are 
used more widely, and signify to form, 
fashion, represent, or shape; generally. 
Grimm, however, who expressly connects 
the German word with the Dutch, ns ex- 
pressly states that neither the one nor the 
other is to bo found in Mivsogothic, An- 
glo-Saxon, or Old Norse ; the instances 'to 
the contrary being only apparent. This 
complication, along with the fact of the 
form suggested by Wedgwood failing to 
explain the presence of the radical and 
finalf/, makes the origin of the word doubt- 
ful, all the more from tho spelling being 
hi; a combination of letters which sug- 
gests a French, rather than an Anglo- 
Saxon, origin. The editor, laying less 
stress on this than many of his predeces- 
sors, believes, notwithstanding the high 
authority of Grimm, that, word for word, 

i the English build and the German bilden 

• are the same.] liaise or construct. 

a. An edifice. 

When usurers tell I heir gold in field, 

And whores and bawds tin churches build. 

Shakes fu-ar, King Lear, ill. 2. 

Participle, builded. 

The high places, which Solomon, thekingof Israel, 
hml builded for Ashtorcth, the abomination of the 
Ziilonians.— 2 Kings , xxiii. 13. 

Come away : no more of mirth 

la hcrc.br merry-making sound. 

The house whs haddctl of the earth, 

And shall fall agnin to ground. 

Tennyson, The Dcscrtetl House. 

b. Used figuratively. 

lie knew 

Himself to sing and build the lolly rhyme. 

Milton, Lycidas, V. 11. 

Build, r. n. 

1. Play the architect. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

To rear tho column, or I lie iireh to liend. l'ope. 

! 2 . Depend ; rest ; calculate ; reckon on. 

By a iiiiui’m authority. we here understand the 
force which his word lmtli for the assurance of an- 
other's mind, tiuit buildtth upon it.— Htuikcr. 

Some build rather iiiimi the abusing of others, ami 
putting tricks upon them, than upon soundness of 
their own proceedings. ■ Huron, Essays. 

Kven those who had not tasti-d of your favours, 
yet built so much on the fame of your lieni'llccnce, 
that they bemoaned the loss of their expectations. — 
linden. Fables. (Miration. 

This is certainly a much surer way, than to build 
on the interpretations of an author, who docs not 
consider how the nneiciits used to think. -Addison, 
Dialogues on the Usefulness of ancient Medals. 

Build, s. Frame; make. 

The little sofa was fortunately, like its build, strong 
ns n coh, or it never could have fan'tie the weight of 
two such lovers as the widow Vnndcrloosli nnd the 
Corporal Van Spit ter.— Marryat, Snarlvyyuxc, vol. 
ii. cli. xiii. 

Builder, s. One who builds. 

lhit forc-accouidiug oft makes builders miss; 

They found, they felt, they hail no lease of bliss. 

J Sir P. Sidney. 

Wlien they, wliicli had seen the beauty of the llrst 
temple lmill liv Solomon, beheld how far it excelled 
the second, wfdrli had not builders of like abilities, 
tlie tears of their grieved eves the prophets endea- 
voured, with comforts, to wipe awn y.—J/ooker. 

Mark’d out for such an use, ns if 't wore meant 
T’ invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 

Sir./, Denham. 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her spread, 
And, by her greatness, shew her builder's fame. ' 

Prior. 

Building. 8. Fabric ; edifice. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, nnd thy wife’s attire, 
Have cost a mass of pulriiek treasury. 

Shnkesfunr, Henry YT. Part 11. i. 8. 

View not this ‘mire by mensuro giv'n 
To buildings rais'd by common hands: 

That fabriek rises high ns lywv’n. 

Whose Imsis on devotion stands. Prior. 

Among the grenl variety of ancient coins which 1 
saw at Bonn*. I could imt nut take particular notice 
of such ns relate to any of the buildings or statues 
that are still extant. - 4 lf dison. 

IViiu was foolish enough to answer that he really 
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believed that (he rapists would now he content 
* University,' he siiiiL * is a plcaftint college, Christ 
Church is a noble place. Magdalene 1 m a fine build, 
ing. The situation is convenient. Tho walks hj the 
river are delightful. If the Roman Catholics are 
reasonable, they will he satisfied with these.’— 
onlay, History qf England, ch. vlil. 

Building, part. adj. Haying the habit or 
art of building. 

The building rook 'ill caw from the windy UU elm- 
treo, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea. 

And the swallow ’ill come back again with summer 
o’er the wave, 

But 1 shall lio alone, mother, within tho mouldering 
grave. Tennyson, Note- Year's Eve, 

Building, verbal abs. Edifice; construc- 
tion ; act of constructing. 

Kven under Cleopatra Com?, who was nearly the 
worst of tho family, fclm building of these great 
temples did not cesso — Sharpe, History qf Egypt 
ch. fx. ' 

Built. 8. Obsolete. 

1. Form; structure. 

As is the built, so different Is tho fight : 

Their mounting shot is on our sails design’d ; 

Deep In th(?ir hulls our dcsilly bullets light. 

And through tho yielding plonks a jwiwngi? find. 

Dryden, Annus Mirabilis,* 0. 

The built of onr shins, and courage of our senmen 
In more proiier and able to maintain a close light! 
thnn any other nation of the world.— Sir W. Timed 
Works, ii. 377. 

‘2. Spocios of building. 

There is hardly any country, which has so littlo 
shipping us Ireland : tin* reason must ho, the scarcity 
of timber pro;>er for this built— Sir W. Temple. 

Built, part. 

Love built on hrauty, soon na beauty, dies; 

CIiuom? this fare, ehnng’d by no deformities. Donne. 

I would endeavour to destroy tlioso curious, liuL 
groundless structures, that men have built up of 
opinions alone. -Houle. 

When I lie head-dress was built up in a couple of 
cones niul spin's, which stood so excessively high rm 
tlie side of llic head. Hint a woman, who wns Imt ,i 
pigmy without her hcnd-iln'SM.ftpprared like a colon- 
su» upon putting it on.— Spectator, no. US. 

Bdker. v. n. [?] Contend ; struggle. Hare. 

Those tlmt an? safe u|H>n slum*, having escaped 
ship-wrackc, may enmniiMerate the distretme and 
danger of those Hint an* still wallowing in.the.sia 
amid tin' waves, and Inhering with the billowes there. 

- ■ (Jafaki r. Just Man, 203. (Ord MS.) 

Bulb. s. [Lat. but bus.] 

1. In Hot any. Sec extract. 

Among the varieties of root is sometimes classed 
what hot a nisi a call n bulb ; a scaly body fonneil at 
or beneath the surface of the ground, emitting roots 
from its Ikinc, and producing a stem from its centre. 

Linniciis ennsidrn'd it the leaf-bud of a root lie 

was perfert 1 v corm-t in identifying it with a leaf- 
hud, from which it ilifTcm in nothing more tlinn in 
faring deciduous, nnd consisting of scales much ni'ini 
llcshy thnn in ordinary lenf-bnds. In some plants, 
such as the tiger-lily, tlie leaf- buds in their usual 
position in the axils of leaves, acquire a fleshy consis- 
tence, and arc spontaneously cast off by the stem in 
the state or true bulbs. ■ Lindley, Introduction to 
Botany, h. i. ch. ii. § 2. 

2. Of the thermometer. Bulbshaped portion 
at the base of the tube containing the 
column of mercury, or of any other sub- 
stance. 

A simple hygrometer is described by Jones, Toggo, 
and t.'oldstream, consisting of a delicate Ihcruio- 
meter having its bulb of nln'k glass partially cf<* 
vcrwl with muslin.— Thompson, Introduction to 
Meteorology, 4>W. 

3. In AnnUmy. 

a. Of the urethra. Bulblike portion. 

The bulb is the widest port of the spongy portion. 
Home, and most anatomists who nave cximiuieu 
the urethra, have come to the conclusion that tw 
bnlfams portion presents a divided dilatation.— J. 
Attains, in 'l\*ld'» Cyclopaedia qf Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, in voce. 

b. Of the rye. Ball. 

If we consider the bulb, nr lull of the eye, they** 
tcriour membrane, or coat thereof, is msde imcK, 
tough, or strong, that it is a very hard tnatter to 
make s rupture in \t—Hay, Wisdom of Gml mam- 
frsfetl in the Works of the Creation. 

Bulb (out.) b. n. Project; swell out. . 

Whence bulbing hut in figure of a sphere. 

The whole ofaive is llnish’d in a small 
Pellucid spire, crown’d with a ciystn^pan. 

Cotton, Wontlcrsqf the Peake, p.H: l®* 1. 

Bulbil, s. Small bulb. 

Other plants there are that produce certajn 
(ffhllzcd buds railed Irnlbils, which separating tj* 
selves and falling to the ground, grow into ituUpin 
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dent plant*.— Herbert Spencer, The Induction* qf 
Biology. 

Bdlboua. ad}. Having, or consisting of, 
bulbs, or knobs like bulbs. 

There are of routs, bulbous rools, fibrous roots, nml 
hirsute roots. And I take it. in the bulbous, the sap 
hasteneth most to the air and sun. - Bacon, Sutural 
awl Kxpndmental History. 

Set up your traps for vermin, especially amount 
your bulbous roots. - Evelyn, Calendarittm hortense. 

Their lenves, after they are swelled out, like a 
bulbous root, to make the bottle, bend inward, or 
nome again eloso to the stalk.-- Ray, J V'mlum of Coil 
manifested in the Works of the Creation. 

The bulbous plants grow in (.uernscy admirably. 
Thoso which, though tender in tingtond, are. hardy 
in the islands, are chiefly natives of the Cii|>o of 
(rood iloi»e.— A listed, The Channel Islands, p. l«iS. 

Bulge, v. n. [this word is connected by 
Wedgwood with hilf/e, bulk, words which 
convoy tin* notion of something swollen, 
especially the sides of a ship: whence 
hiltfr. = let in water. Jltlly and billow, with 
their numerous congeners, doubtless be- 
long to the same class ; so fur as tin* re- 
mote and general origin of the word is 
concerned.] 

I. Take in water ; founder. 

Thrice round I lie shin was tost. 

Then bulg'd at once, and in (lie deep \v:uj lost . 

Hryden. 

‘J. Jut out. 

The side, or jmrt of the side of a wall, nr any 
limber that bu!g*s from its bottom or foundation, is 
said to batter or hang over the foundation.— .1/o.ro/i, 
Mi rfutuical Exercises. I 

Bulge. v. it. Reduce to the condition of n | 
foundering vessel. 

To wive our slmt ter'd ships . . . 

To weigh them out. that else had bulg'd themselves 
in sand. Mir row for Magistrates, p. 1.‘W. 

Here I found that the shin was bulged, and had a 
great d»*al i ; water in her hold. He Foe, Life and 
Ad vi nt tires of Robinson Crusoe, p. 51. 

Bulk. r. a. ShifF, or swell, out. Rare. 

Thou shalt And thyself one of Sat has oflierrs, that 
usesi at home so many chnscn meats at the ful, 
bulking out capons, partridges, pheasants. delicate 
rales, pottages, sauces, sops, and al eiwtly, among so 
many **f thy poms* neighbors that dii‘ for liiiugcr. 
Hyrile. Translation if L. Vices' Instruction of a 
Christian IVowmi. h. i. eh. ix. 

Bulk. s. [see llulge, r. «.] 

J. Miignitude; size; mass; quantity. 

Against t hew forces there were prepared near one 
hundred ships; not so ureal of hulk indeed, but of a 
limn' nimble motion, and more serviceable. — Huron, 
IVor with Spain. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese have ships of great 
bulk, lmt litter for the merchant than the man of 
war; for burden thiiu for battle. Sir IP. Raleigh. 
Essays. 

Though an animal arrives at its Bill growth nt a 
certain age, |ierli:ips it never comes to its full hath , 
till the last period of life. —Arbnfhnot, On the Suture 
and Chuier of Minn nts. 

Things, or oh; >cts, cannot enter into the mind, as 
thei subsist in themselves, mid by their own natural 
bulk puss into the apprehension ; hut they are taken 
in hy t heir ideas. - South. 

‘J. Gross : majority ; nmin mass. 

TIio.no very points, in wliieli these wise men dis- , 
agreed from tlm bulk of the people, an' points ill . 
which they agreed w ith the roeeivnl ductriuesof our 1 
nature. Addison, Freeholder. 

'-hango in pro|a»rly, through the bulk of a nation, 
wakes slow marches, and its due power always 
attends W. -Swift. 

flu* bulk of tile debt must Is* lessened gradually. 

- Id. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that, though the Knglish 
people love liberty, the hulk of the Knglish p«s»plo 
cliLsin* n king. - II . (Jotluin, History of the Common- 
wealth of England , h. iv. eh. ii. • 

3- llody. 

He raised a sigh ho piteous and profound, 

Ah it did si ; *eni to shatter all his bulk, 

Aiid end his being. Shakcsfiear, Hamlet, ii. 1. 

, May feel her lieart (poor oil bum) distivst, 
wounding itself to death, rise up and fell. 

Boating her bulk, that his hand studies withal. 

„ „ , Id.. Rape of Luercce. 

My liver loapt within mv bulck. • 

_, . TurberrUe, Syncs and Sonets : 1570. 

Their bulks and souls aro bound on fortune's 
wheel. jf, Jousnn, Sejanus. 

®‘ ,l l ,s entire cargo when stowed ; mode of 
stowage. 

.(jowls are said to be stowed in bulk, when they aro 
ii^" 6 te 8to>d Packed in caeko, bags, 

Vol f Nautical Hiatumarg. 
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Break hulk. Begin to unload a vessel ; also [ 
applied ml far/ ninth/ to encroaching upon 
one’s cit i »it til, ur selling out froin the fends. 
Having taken n pri«* nml hroinrht the same in- 
tra pnesidia, I lie captor must cxliihite all the ship 
pajicin nml rant ivntcd ninrriners to Ik* examined in 
onler to ailjii'licnl ion, till when, bnlrk ought not Ip 
be broken without enmmksioii. Moling, He Jure 
Marithno vt Sural i , p. 28: 1070. (( )rd MS.) 

5. Part of n builiiingjutting nut. 

Here stand behind this bulk. Straight Mill lie ! 
Collie; i 

Wear lli.v giMHl rnjiier hin*. and put it home. I 

Shokis/Hor. Cfht/la, v. 1. ] 
* He found a country fellow d«:id-dnink, siuirtuig' 
on a bulk , . — Hurt oa. Anatomy of Mtlaueiody. p.*;7i, 
The keeper cominu up found Jack with no life in 
him ; lie took down tie* body, met laid it *»n a bulk, 
and brought out tin* rope (ofii* company. Arbuth- 
* not. History of J >h » Huff. 

Tie* stuttering wit declared, that the only scercl 
w liicli I'ropdale eu-r kept, was tin* place of hi** lodir- > 
ings; lmt lie liclicvcd (hat. during lie* lunts of 
suintn'T, he commonly took his repose upon ;i bid , 
or indulged himself, in fresco, wit hone oft he kernel* 
nymphs, under tin! portico of St. Martin's church. - 
Smollett, E.rpeihtion of Humphry Clinker. 

Bulkhead, s. In Ship-Inn Id in ff. Partition; 
hoarding which separates otic part of t 
ship from another. 

* Mutiny!* cried Vanslyperkeii, enlehinir nt his 
sword, which Imirr up on tie* bulk-bead.— Captain 
Marryat, Snarl, gyme, vol. i. eh. xi ii. 

Sulkiness, s. (ireatuess of size. 

Wheat, or any ol In r grain, cannot serve iiMend of 
money. U'cause of its tnilkiiuss, and chance of its 
quantity. Icrle. \ 

Bulky, udj. Of great muss or size. 

Huge Telepluis. a formidable page, 

(Vies vengeance; mid Orest in’ bulky rage, 

1’iiMit isl’v’d with margins closely writ, \ 

Foams o’er t le* covi rs. Hryden. 

La trees, the hull, oat of the double race, 

Whom the s poil’d arms of slain Halestis grace. Id. 

Tbe manner of sea engagements, which was to 
hon* and sink the enemy’s ships with the rostra, 
gave bulky and high ships a great advmfrure. .1 r- 
faith wd, Tablfs of A scant Coins, Weights, and 
Mm suns. 

The < esophagus is reninrknhly dilutable and thin- 
coated in snakes, in which its iulriii.ic propelling 
power is supplemented hy the constriction of the 
Mirroiinding trunk-muscles during the deglutition 
id bulky prey.— thorn. Anatomy of Vt rtibrati s. 

Bull. s. [German and Dutch, hulk, hul . ] 

1. Male of black cattle. 

A gentlewoman, sir, and a kinswoman of u.y 
master's, liven such kin as the parish heifers an* jo 
the lown buH.—Sfotkespear, Ihnry IV. Fart II. 
ii. 2. 

Hulls are more crisp upon the forehead than cows. 
-Ha. 

2. One of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 

And tlu* bright Hull receives him. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 

| a. Stock-jobber. See Rear. 

In the language of the Stock Kxehange. the buyer 
is called ni>V/.iuid the seller a Hear, ami tie* per-un 
wlm refuses to pay his loss is called a Lame l»u«*k: 
nml tie* names of l lies*.* defaulters lire exhibited in 
the Stock Kxcliaiu'c. when* they dan* not appear 
afterwards. Hamilton, (hi tin \ at uniat Ihbt, 
Lackland, I must if l. cannot tlnnk of this grocer’s 
daughter-- vile cn y bulls and laiirs. U Kt if , Fut- 
taim bU an, in. 1. 

Bull. s. f front Lai. hulln, originally a small 
round hollow golden ornament suspended 
from the neck, worn hy Roman boys of 
noble birth; thence the seal appended to ;i 
Papal document. —see extract from Ar- 
huthuot.] Letter published hy popes and 
emperors. 

A bull is letters railed npostoliek by the canonists, 
strengthened with a l**ad. n seal, and containing in 
them the de«*rro*s and eoiiimaiidiiienlsof llie pope or 
bishop of Rome. Ayliffe, Fanrgon Juris t'.moutei. 

There was another sort of ornament won* hy 
the young iiobililv, called hulln*; round, orol the 
tigun* of a ln-ari. hung alH>ut their m*eks like 
diamond crosses. TIumc hulla; nunc nflcrwiLnls l 
lie hung to the diplomas of t he rmmvmini and popes, 
from whence they Imd Llie name of hulls— Arbuthnot. 

It WA8 not till iifltT ft fmsh hull of I#ods Intel do- 
elartni how inllexihle the court of Rome was in the 
tioint of abuses. Hishop Atu rbury. 

Cardinal L’aniru, Paul IV., had pul out a bull re- 
nHs^rtinK tho division tlio cjuioiim on thi? wiuctity 
of the estates of the Church, ami threatening toy- 
men who presumed to withhold such property from 
its lawful owners with anathemas. Fronde, History 
t f England, ch. xuiil. 
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Bull. *. [?] Rlundor; cun trad id ion. 

That such n poem should ls» toothless, I still aflirm 
it to Ik* a bull, taking away I he essence uf that which 
it calls itself. Milton, A/sdogy./or Smeetymnuus. 

Never did I see such a confused heap of (also 
grammar, improper Knglish, ami downright hulls.— 
Hryu’eit, Fit fare to SotcH oil Ew'hrnr of Mamcrn. 

L confess it is what the Knglisli mil a butt, in the 
expression, tlmugh the sense Ik* manifest emiugli. — 
Hope, Utters. 

We cannot refrain from r *f« rring to what arc 
called bulls, the juirticiilar otlsfiiing of the fertile 
Jlilieniinn mind. \ bull is the exact eoiiulerpai‘1 “f 
nuitlieisin. I ii^t<*:i<l of discovering real n-lateius. 
which aie not appui-ent, it admits !ir*P :| rciit relations 
w ''ii’li :in* iioL n al. ' I will ui'il.e her, says Sir Lucius 
( /Trigger of lus mislivsN, ‘ Lady O'Tripgcr, and a 

go >d liushand into the bargain.' ... It was m!i*i 

said, ' Mi*. Speakf r. I don’t sis* why we should put 
oiirselvrs to inconvenience to benefit posterity. Wnat 
In .*-- 1 nderityeverilniiefur us v * * hi aiU'lheriK'ciLsion 
heanui'iiiieed Unit licu.Ls i|inle read.i togive up. ‘not 
a pan. lmt the whole of the constitution, to preserve 
the remainder.’ . . . The Irish have even invented 
I *m* praeiii'.il butt \ for, in I7!e<. the mob, out of en- 
mity to a Diihlin banker, burnt, all the notes of his 
which they fouml in ein-iilatioii, nml made his for- 
tune.- WtxtiiiimUr Iterii w, ( Moto r, imW, p. 405. 
Wit and Humour. 

Bdliace. -v. [Kr. hellocier . ] Wild plum, 
larger than tly* slue, and jvllow (Prunus 
insititia). 

Le creker, ipu* erekes ( hnlacrs ) porte. 

Walt, r dr Hibb sit'orflt ; Vocabularies in Li- 
brary of Sntioiial Aiitbpiitus. (Wright.) 

In October, ai'.a the liegiimiiigof .November, come 
services, medlars, hullacis'. ruses cut or removed, to 
eouie late; holy-oaks, and such UVv.—Itacun, F.s- 
i ,s urn. 

Bullarian . s. Same as Bull a r y. Hurt. 

tint of these registers there were afterwards 
eo:iioi|ed these s-vi ml bulhriaus, which do exhibit 
j to n- llie papal e-.iisiilut i'-ns al full length. - Ayhjfe , 

I ./< . rgoii Juris i'auomei, xwi. 

Bull iry. s. (’ullection of papal hulls. Rare. 

I lie v le-le hull is extant in tin* bulla ry of Laertius 
of St mo mi, v. 221. 

Bultbaitin^. s. S;turt of baiting bulls with 
dugs. 

\\ ii;it :iiii 1 (lie wiser for knowing tent Trajan was 
in tin* fit t h jear of his trilnmeslup, win n lie euler- 
1 1 ■ 1 1 < 1 1 :hi* ;« op'.- with a horse-race or bull-baiting f 

At! Its ni , Hodfi’tos on the L'sifulutss of anti* at 
M'daly. 

For wl.at sound or rati' ml view could justify his 
h'i'lilily t>> all loiiud'ir.v deli nee. his ri-prnhatiou of 
nil express I. «n of ]>ulilii* rnitilnde for tile .services of 
• ur soldiers and sailors, his umpialilied defemr of 
bull-bail mo, his n'sistance of nil checks upon cruelly 
towards l In* brute creation \ —Brougham, Statesmen 
of Cue Jitign of (It orge HI. 

Bullbercur- *. [sir Bully- rook.] Some- 
thing terrible; something to fright ehildmi 
with. • 

As children lie afraid of ls*arbugs and hnllugyars. 

Sir T. Smith, A yinndix to his Lfr, p. :>4. 

These fulniinat inns from the Vatican were turned 
into ridicule; and, as lliey were culled bull-beggars, 
they were used ns words of scorn mid contempt. - 

A yi i ft. 

This is the greatest bullwgger they seem to object 
against such converts as come from them.— Sheldon, 
M>ra hs,f Antichrist, p. 157. 

This was oerl.iinlymi ass in n lion's skin; a harm- 
less bnlttM ggar , •who deJignts to frighten innocent 
people, ami set them a galloping.' -TatU r, no. 212. 

S&ilo&lf. s. Male calf; (applied to a stupid 
fellow). 

Ami. Falstalf, you enrricil your gilts away as nim- 
bi v. and man'll for merev. and still mu and roared, 
1 heard a nuH-coff. Shnkixpeur, Henry IV. 
Hart l. ii. 4. 

Tnllyho! yes. ha. ha, ha! I shall sihui be a happy 
butt -eaif.—ty Kit Je, Fontainebleau, ii. 8. 

Btiiidog. s. Dog formerly used in baiting 

All the hannless part of hitn is tliat of a hull-dog ; 
they are tame no longer than they aro not offended. 
— Addison, S/Hclotor. 

Ouelty nnd injuslion must, of courso, exist ; hut 
why eonnect them with vlangerV Why lor lure a 
bull-don when you can got a frog or a rabbit {• -Sydney 
Smith, Filer Fly miry's Letters, lot. 5. 

Bdllet* s. [Fr. boitlct.] Round ball of metal, 

, usually shot out of guns. 

Ah when the devilish iron engine wrought 
In dee]H*sL In'll, and fram’d hy furies' skill, 

With windy nitre and quiek sulphur fraught, 

And rammed with bullet round, ordain'd to kill. 

; Sptmser, Faerie (fteen 

i tttoffer, their leader, deHperatciy lighting amongst 
the foremost of the janixarius, was ul once allot with 
two MUls, and atom— KuoUes. 
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* Ami as lh»* built, su dilMvul is the fiirlit : 

Their mounting shut is mi mir sails disign’d : 

Deep in their hulls mir dcadlv bulb Is light, 

Anil through tin* yielding planks :i passage 11ml. 

lh' filial. 

As an instant** of Hit* arbitral? way in which; 
words iti'i|uiri* tln'ir precis** in«*iiiiiiig. it may ho oh. i 
serwd that :i huth-t in Knglish is applied to the ImiII j 
of a L'uri or musk**!. whi'" tho projectile of a cannon ' 
is ca lli'il a hall. In French. on tli" contrary, it is 
fnuht tit* cm non. /mitt tit* fusil.-- HVi/jrirtww, Die- 
fitni.irji nf Kugl’sh Ktyinologii. 

Bulletin, .v. { !•>.] ruhlir announcement, 
especially of military operations; medical 
reports a* tu the health of public men. 

I mu inclined to prefer the pithy and sententious 
brevity nl'tllfse hath fins of ancient rcticlliou, heft ire . 
the loose and con fused prolixity of the modern nd- i 

vertiseinents of constitutional information. -Burke, 

.topi i it from the St it* to the Oh l Whigs. (Rich.) I 
\V herein i 

11" fill immortal in a hath tin. J 

I wonder iiiltliiuigh Mars, nodnuht. ’* n prod I 
* IVaise) if a man’s name in a huHcfin | 

May make up for a liullet in liis body. 

II ran, l tun ./mom. vii. 20. 21. 1 
There was n crowd round tlic doors of the Carlton 
and the Reftmii Clubs, ami every now ami then an 
express arrived with the agitating bulletin of a fresh 
defeat or a new triumph .-- Visraili the younger, 
('iniiit/shfi, h. if. eh. vi. « 

Bullfaced, adj. . Having the faro, as it were, 
uf a hull; it large face! j 

Xot bull fac'd Jonas, who could statutes draw ! 
To mean relasllion, and make 1 reason law. j 

Dryden, Absalom and Aehitophd, 

Bullfight. s. Amphithcntrical combat be- 
tween :i man ami a bull ; or rather a kiml 
of hiilllmit still exhibited in Spain, in which 
the animal is baited by men instead of 
dogs. 

At Memphis Strabo saw the htdlfighls in the 
eireus, and was allowed to look at tin* hull \pis 
tlimuuli a window of his stable. -Shariw, History 
of t-'iiHVt, eh. xi. 

Bullfighter. s. Human combatant in a laill- 
ii^rht. 

So inveterate was at one time the race of the peo- 
ple. for tins amusement, that even ln.vs mimieked 
its features in their nl:i> . in the slaughter-house; 
itself the professional btdl-flghh r c . ave public les- 
sons; mid such was the force of depraved custom, 
that lames of the highest rank wi re not ashamed to 
appear amidst tin* tilth and horror of the shambles, i 
—AW* on Child, ■//,irtj/./,i.7M. { 

Bullfinch, .v. Native song-bird so called) 
(Loxia Pyrrhula). 

T!j» blackbird whistles from the thorny brake, ! 
The mellow hull-finch answers from the proves. i 

Thomson . ! 

Hall tinrh* s when fed mi liempseed often become ' 
wholly lihiek. — I Chile, Sutural History of Scllmurue , , 
l"t» :v.». ^ j 

Bullfrog. (used adjectivally ill extract.) 
Large species of American frog (Hamt 
pipiens) whose croak resembles tho distant ' 
lowing of a bull. 

lie has lain, who knows in xvliat cellars; perhaps 
in Legend it's ; fed by a steak «»r Legendre's killing: 
lint, since April, the huUfiyog voice of him sounds 
a train ; liuarscMt of earthiyeries. — C'< uiylv, The Frunh ; 
!(• mint inn, pt. ii. 1). vi. i?h. iv. 

Bullhead, y. 

I. C.'oltns (Jobio. See extracts. 

The eapito, a hul huh-.— Somni.de (V loth ern- 
t'o-.ii; 1‘ncahnlaricH in Library of SatanuU Anti-. 
>, n >f i> s, ] i . 222, eol. 2. (Wright.) i 

Tiie miller's thumb, or hull-head, is a tlsli of no ! 

I simr sliapi'; it has a head big and Hat, iiiiieh | 
ui* :d<T than suitable to its lioily ; a unuilli very wide, . 
:» • • • I usually gaping ; lie is without teeth, hut Ilia lips . 
at" \"ry rough, uiurli like a tile; lie hath two tins ! 
ii'-ar to liis (fills, which are roundish or crested ; two 
tins under liis liell.v, two on the bark, one 1 h*Iow the. 
\"Mt.:md 1 In* tin of his tail is round. Nature has 
painted the body of this tlsh with whitish. blackish, 
brownish spots. Tliev are usually full of spawn all j 
the summer, which swells tln ir vents in the form of | 
a dug. The huddnnd bruins to spawn in April; ill I 
vi liter we know no more what becomes of ! 
than of Is or swallows.--/. Walton , Compute ) 
.1 w ;ifvr. ; 

Tlie liimprey, I liclicvc, cannot raise itself up in the i 
water, aim 1 doubt whether the hull-head does or' 
can. Ray, Carr/spmuLuier., p. 2 to. 

There nre two predominant forms of the stomach 
in fishes, vi/. the siphutinl and the ear id. . . . fn 
the second form the cardiac division nf the stomach 
terminate in a blind sue, and the short pyloric 
portion is continued from its riirht side, ns in the 
perch, the scorpions, the gurnards, the bufl-h/.ads, 
the smelts, the whiting, the angler, the pik», the 
luJnuorcn, the word-fish, the silurus, the herring, i 
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the sprat, the pilchard, the conger, the niunrna,and 
the polypterus.— Owen, Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

2. Tadpole. Local. 

Bulling:, verbal aba. Act of issuing a papal 
bull. Hare. 

I mu told the pope hath sent divers hulls against 
this sort of bulliug. - Howell, Letters, § 3, 21. 
(Ord MS.) 

Bullion, s. [ Fr. bouillon - stud.] 

[Tin* original meaning nf the word hull ion, hnitlon, bil- 
lon, was the mint <irotHee#here the precious metals 
weir ml need to the pM|M*r alley nnd converted into 
stamped money, from the I^itin hitlla, ii seal, wlieneo 
Modern O reels flnvAAoiw, to seal, to stamp; pov&- 
A.»r?j,mii>, (he matrix or die with which coins were 
si. 'imped. In this sense the word appears ill our 
early statutes. The stat. y K. II I. st. 2, e. 2, provides 
that all persons '^pissent sauvemeiil porter A les 
cschnnc.es <mW/eiMct nemieailleiirs argent enplato, 
vessel d'anreiit et tout’/ maneis ^'argent wiuvc ftllix I 
mom lie et iVslerliug eoiinlerfnit,’ for the purpose of 
exeliauge. In the lb i dish version these words art* 
emnieouslv translated ‘that all pisiple may safely 
bring to tbc exehauces bullion or silver ill plate, 
«Ve.,‘ which has led to the assertion that * bullion ' in 
the old statutes is used ill the imsleru application of 
uncoined gold or silver. The 27 Kd. III. st-. 2, e. 1 V, 
)iro\iiles, '(pie tout/, marehaiuitx . . . puissent save- 
iin*ii L porter . . . plate d'argent, billet les d’or et tut 
autre mailer d'ur et tout/ moneys d'or et d'argent A 
mist re haUiouc oil A nous csebanges que nous fenms 
ordeiner Aiioiis dites eslnpleset ailleiirs perunut il- 
loeqs money de noire coigue eouvenablement A la 
value.’ A ■min. t lien. IV. e. 10. * que latii ive part iede 
tout la tuoiioie d'argent quo sera porle a la lanlhon 
sera failees maples el ferlviiges’ .shall Ik* coined into 
halfpence nnd farthings.' hi tlieseaud otherstututes 
all trailieking in coin was forbidden, except at the 
bullion or exchanges of the king; nnd similar re- 
strictions wm* enforced in France, where the tam- 
pering with the coin was carried to a much greater 
i xb-iit than in Kugland. insomuc h as to earn for 
riiihppc |e Hr-1 the title ol lefaux monnofitue. lienee 
among tin* French the carrying to t he hiltun their 
decried money became a familiar operation of daily 
life, and ‘porter an billon,’ ‘nietlre an billon,’ an* 
metaphorically applied to things that require remak- 
ing. The decried coin brought to In* melted up was 
termed * innimuic de billon,' ami lienee billon ami 
the ispiivah ut Spanish r,Uon were very early used 
to siimil a v tin* base mixture of wliieli sueli coin was 
made, or generally a mixture of eojqier and silver. 

* Ne quis aiiruiu. argent mu vel bdtnm, m extra reg* 
nuin nostrum deferre pixesiuiiat.’ (Slat. Philip le 
15.1 in Due. A.n. I.'luft.) In Knglaud the fortunes of 
the word have been dilft rent. and the Mint being 
regarded chielly as the authority which detenu imsl 
the standard of the coin, the name of bullion lias 
been given to the alloy or composition of the cur- 
rent coin permitted by the ItnUion or mint. Thus 
bullion is translated in Torriaiio’s diet ionary (A.n. 

‘ lega, lemiggio di met a I In,' and trices of the 
same application nre ii reserved in the Spanish 
reckoning in 'reals vdlmi.* reals c»f standard eur- 
reney. From metal of standard lineness the Kigni- 
lieation lias naturally passed in nuKleru times to all 
goM and silver designed for the purpose of cuiunge. 

Wnly wood, Victionnry of tluylish litymiUujy . J 

1. St ml. 

To heholdc how it was garnished and liound, 
Kueovenle mer with guide of tissue line; 

'Uie e):is|S‘s and hull ions were worth a tliousand 
f an mde. Mutton. (Rich.) 

2. Gold or silver in the lump, uuwrought, 
Uncoined. 

linllion is silver whose work matisliip has no value. 
And tints foreign coin hath no value here for its 
stamp, and our coin is bullion in foreign dominions. 

Lock'i . 

In every vessel then* is stownge for immense trea- 
sures, will'll tho cargo is pure bullion.— Addison, 
Vnscat State of the War. 

Ui-od attjcctically. 

A second multitude, 

With woiid’mns art, found out tho massy on*. 
Severing each kind, and seumm’d t he bullion dross. 


BdllUh. adj. Partaking of the nature of a 
bull or blundor. 

A toothless satire in an improper an a toothed 
shs'k-stoue, and na bullish.— Milton, Animadver- 
sions upon a Defence of the Mumble Hemoustruneu. 

Bdlllat. s. Drawer up of papal bulls, lime. 

As for tho ancients and elders, they are bce-.ifnc 
penitentiaries, proctors in the court eeeh'siastie.ii, 
dntaries, butlists, cojiyist s.—Hanuar, Tran$lata..i 
qf lleza's Sermons, p. 13-k 

Bnllitfton. s. [Lat. bullitio, -imis, from hullo, 
- boil.] Act or state of boiling. 

There ia to Iki olworved in theao disaolutioim. 
which will not easily incorporate, what the «-ira>ci% 
an*, as the hullitioH, the precipitation to the bottom, 
the ejai'ulation towanls the top, the suMiK'iislon ui 
tho midst-, and tlm Wkc.—JJacon, Physiological and 
Medical He mains. 

Bullock, s. [A.S. hulluca.] Ox of the :igc 
of four years and upwards. 

Why. that ’sHpokcn bkeaulioiu*st drover: so they 
sell bullocks. — Shakespenr, Much Ado about Al- 
thing, ii. 1. 

Until tlm transportation of enttlo into Kmrland 
was prohibited, tho quickest trade of ready moiiev 
here was driven by the sale of young bullocks. Si,- 
W. Temple , 

Bullruab. s. Large rush -like plant so eullcd 
(Seirpus lacustris). 

The bulrush is used to bottom chairs: cut at mi,- 
year ohl^t mak(*s tlu* llnest IhjUoius, at two >eais iv 
coarser sort : still older, and mixed with the h-uvi-s 
of Iris Pseud-neorus, it makes the coarsest bottoms. 
Cottages are sometimes thatelied, ami priek-s:nln 
stulfed with it, and ill severe seasons cuttle wi.l 
it. - Loudon , Kncyvlopad'unf Plants, n. -gi. 

When the flowers come again, mother, Im'iu-ui:i 
the waning light 

You ’ll never m*o mu more ill tlie long gray fields ai 
night; 

When from tho dry (lark, wold tho summer airs 
blow cool 

On the oat-grass nnd theaword-gmss. ami the bul- 
rush in the pool. Tennyson, Si to Vine's Ec> . 

Used adject i cully , or as tlie first element ii: 
ti compound. 

Then quickly rose Sir Pedivere. and ran. 

And. leaping uown the ridges lightly, plumrrd 
Among the bulrush- lieds, and eluteli d the sword. 
And strongly wheel’d and threw it. 

J’t any son, M«rte d'A rth >• • . 

Bullseyo. Sometimes llu* ceitln* of 
mark, in which case it is simply round •■•A 
small as eompJiivd with llu* iviimiiin j 
jmrls; sometimes part of an objict wliiih 
is tit once both round and thick. In il.i- 
way it applies to targets ; to a policcumii'' 
lantern ; to the boss in the middl** of . 
sheet of glass, &c. Ill other ruses s i.* 
meaning is, probably, connected w ii h .*. 
threatening or lowering appi aranec ; c.,.. 
when applied to a small cloud portendi.,.- 
a gale ; thence the gale itself. 

The ox-eye or buUs-eye of the Cape ■ f Cuo«l 1 1 • ■ 
is a wind similur to lilt* Imiuido. Thomson, Jt, 
tcorotuyy, ]». 4011. 

Bullaoyod. adj. Containing a hullseyc. 

Rehind the sliip-ehandler was another window 
with dingy bvU's-eucd panes, heavily hulled and 
burred across, and looking into a ini-mu' ya»d b- 
tvveeu high walls.— Seda, llte Ship-Chandler. 

Bulltrout, s. Large kind of trout. 

There in, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull- 
trout, of a much greater length and bigness l lam 
any in these southern parts. -I. Walton, ComphC 
Angler. 

A sea-trout which I saw in Ireland, railed 
trout , was Af the same kind as you see here- AVr II. 
Vary, Sal mania, fourth day. 


Milton, Paradtse h,st, i. 702. 

When tin* bullion question wns forced upon the 
at tent ion of parliament anil the country by the 
inunift’sl I'll'i'cts of iiieonvertihle paper having so 
long lieeii issued by the Hank of Kiiglaiul, arid still 
more, perhaps, by the excessiio issue of exmntry 
bank-notes . . . founded utioii a fiilliu'ioiis notion 
that their being made payable in Hank of Knglaud 
paper imposed ail etl'eetunl cheek upon their issue, 

. . . Mr. Ricardo took a part in tlie controversy that 
arose, and published one or two tracts on tho uepre- 
rial inn. — Lord llrongham , Historical Mctclws of 
Statesmen, dr., Mr. Iticardo. 

Bullioner. s. Dealer in Bullion. 

1 would gladly know wlrnt laronies of nil tho old 
base money. Kither it is melted down by tlie bul- 
lio tiers, wliieli is the name in French of those who, 
by culling and trying of coins, make these profits 
t*i melt them, or it is transported hy strangers. - 
Vaughan, Of Coin and Coinage, p. 60. (Ord MS.) 


BuHvoloed. adj. Uiiving a loud voice. 

Heboid, therefore, cm the Fourth of May, in the 
l’alais- ltoynl, a mixed loud Bounding nuiltitude; 
in tho middle of whom, Father Adam, bnll-vouvil 
Saint- Huruge, in while hut, towers visible and audi- 
ble. - Carlyle , French Revolution, pt. ii. b. iv. <‘h. m 
Bullweed. s. Plant of the genus Ccntaurea* 

Heart’s ease is named in l*atin Viola tricolor; »n 
Kuglish Knapweed, Bullweed, and Matfellon; 
French Pens«n*s. — (ivrarde , Mvrball, p. 855 : ed. RW** 
B dlly. s. [see Bully-rook.] Nc«»y* 
blustering, quarreling fellow : ^ (generally 
applied to a man with only the appearance 
of courage). 

'Tis so ridie'loiiH, but §o truo withal, 

A Mb cm, not .loop 

A scolding hcroV at tho wontt, a more lole»W« 
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diameter than a bully in petticoats. —Addison, 
Fret bottler. 


served success. *- Kemble, Stale Papers, dr., Histo- 
rical lulrntlurtion, pr«‘f. xxx. 

Tin* bully F.ijr, likp a coward. flies before thpe, Bam. 8. [A.S. holm ; Frisian, fom-bot- 

aiiil Joy and (iriof hide their heads in thy presence. • ' ’ 


.... - y presence. 

-Fir til inn, ‘itlPt ntureS if Joseph A lldn « '8. I 

His republicanism. Iik»* tin* courage of n bully, or ! 
til** luvi* nl' a fribble, was strong mill ardent \vln*n j 


tlii*H* whs no occasion for it. ami subsided when lie 
hail an opportunity of bringing it to the proof. - 
Macaulay, Unsays, Walpole's bth vs. 

Stilly* v. a. OuTbcttr with noise or me- 

iuuts, 


tom.] Buttocks; |i:i rt sat upon. 

The wisest mint telling the saddest tale, 

Sometime f»»r thredbot stool liiislnketii me, 

Tlii'ii slip I from her bum, down topples she. 

Shakesjh’ar, Midsummer Aiphts tin am, ii. 1. 
This said, lie gently rais'd I In* kuiirlil. 

And set him on his hum upright. Jin (Ur, llmlibras. 

From dusty shops neglected authors romi', 
Martyrs of pics, and n licks of the bum. hryden. 


Why. didn't mistress desire tin* to look for Cap- 1 Btimmln*, part. arfj. [from boom.) Milking 
in Muir, ill order to sis> If lg; cmilil bully this here •. 1 , 1 , *■* 


lain 

Mr. Lackland out of the house. tVKetfe , Fontaine- 
bleau, iii. 1. | 

You hnllietl him so, that it wns past hearing.— ; 
Thackeray, The Aeweumcs, ii. 152. 

Bully* r. m. Be noisy and overtoil ring. j 

So Britain's luouan'h once im cover'd sat, 

While Hnulshaw hnllietl in a hroml-hriiiuird lint. 

lira uist on. 

Bully-rook* s. [Tin* German buhleren. Uni - 
rfcmi, pulteni , signiiyiiig ‘lie noisy, threat- 
en,’ separate this word from hall; whilst 
the form bulhr-bnmh separates it from 
rank, in the ordinary sense of the term ; 
the meaning in the present compound be- 
ing uncertain. Of a similar imped uiiii 
bu/lcrbnmh is the Dutch Indfebnk ; si com- 
pound which complicates the etymology of 


• a noise or report; loud-sounding. 

Fnx-furr'd .Medio ... 

Hath ink'd together kmiii.* four thousand pound. 

To make his suing girl hear a bumming sound 
In a young merchant's car. 

Marsh'ii, neon roe of Villa ny, i. 1. 

Bumbailiff. s.q [? import of bum.] Bailiff 
employed in arrests. 

Ho. Sir Andrew, scout ini* forliini at the corner of 
the orchard, like a bn inbuilt II', Sha Lis in or. Tin IJ'th 
Aiyh I. hi. 1. 

Const utiles, tit lung-iucn, hsiililTs. bnmmc or shoul- 
der-marshals, ami I lie like dreadful appe.'iraueis, 
which make stop of suspicious persons .—Ciuylon, 
Ault s on Ihm (Jui. role, ii. 2. 

Coiifi-NK you’re a d d had physiognomist, mid I'm 
emit cut ; say a man's emmli nance may a little lielu* 
Ins nature; though, as slicnll* nl* the county, I own 
I am In :uj of the buiii-bailiff*. ■('••! muu the yunnyt r, 
Tin Poor (tenth iimn, v. last scene. 

Bullheggar; which is again complicated Bumbard. |‘ ? ] Great gun; blackjack ; 
by the Welsh Inrbuch -ltohgohliti or hug- leathern pitcher. 

■ ' 1 ** i ■ i .i ■ i i* * Vmiil Minn' black cloud, yotid huge one looks, 


hear ; ft word from which there is a long list 
of derivatives signifying ‘terror, fright, 
scaring,' and the like, e.g. birbuehrs fe- 
male goblin; birbavbu - frigliteu ; bnbnch- 
au't -bngbenrlike, &c. 

At the same time the words buplaar. 
bear bit if (as ipioted by Todd from Sir 
Thomas Smith), buijf/uhno . along with the 
following passage from Chaucer, show that, 
the image of some animal was connected 
with some of these words, which seem all 
connected with each other: 

1 The humour of melancholy i* 

I'iiiiicth many a man in sleep to cry, 

For fear of In ris, nr of hobs bloke. 

Or i'll is that Make hnyoys will luni lake.' 

toe Wedgwood, vv. Jim/, Hulibnp/ur , and 
Hui/ji. 

How this root b-y is Slavonic, as well as 
lvcliic, may he seen under Bogv.] Bull v. 

Mine host of the garter! What siys my ludln. 
rn.il f S|H*ak .scholarly and wisely. Shaiu. or. 
Mi rry II in s of Windsor, i. ft. 

Bully log. verba! abs. Act of one who 
bullies. 

It is long that ye have pricked and litlipped and 
nliV.ghtcd her, 1 Imtc as she sal helpless in her dc;nl 
••'■rcmcuis of a enlist it iition.you gatlii'i'imr in on her 
from all lai.ds.wiili yourarmaim ntsand pint «. your 
iiivailiegs mid truculent bnltyinps ; ■ and In mm, 
have prickl'd her to the quick, and sle* is up. and 
her blond is up. Carlyle, French lb mlii/ioil, pt. ui. 
h. i eli. i. 

Bulse. x. [Portuguese, balsa pursi*.] Term 
used in India for a hag or purse to carry 
or measure valuables. 

All wliii could help or hurl at court. ministers, 
misi in vses, priests, wen* kept in good humour by 
ori'seiits of shawls and silks, birds’ nests and alar of 
*sis»>s, finises of dianiouds and 1 i:uth of guineas. — 
Moenulny, History oj' England. eh. xviii. 

Bulwark, x. [Dutch, bolivar ft.]* 

1. Bastion. 

Mut him the squire made quickly to retreat, 
niieiiuutering fierce wit’ single sword in hand. 

And 'twixt him mid Ins lord did like a bulwark 
stand. Sin user. Fat rie (Jtt< cn. 

. They oft repair 

Tlieir earthen bulwarks 'gainst tin* ocean flood. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso. 

‘A fortification. 

Taking away needless bulwarks, divers were de- 
molished upon the sea roasts. .Sin J. Hayward. 

3 * Swurity ; screen ; slicXcr. 1 

Borne making the wars their bulwark, that have j 
1 ™n i gon*d thr*genlle bosom of peace with pillage \ 
and m\\\*ry-Shrike*twar, Henry V. iv. 1. 1 


Like a loti I bnihbartl , that would shed his liquor. | 
Shnhts/H ar, Tunpist, ii, 2. 1 
Btimbast. .v. Same ns Bombast. 

Tin* usu:.l bombast of Mack bits sewed into er- 
mine, mir Lnglish Women are made to think very 
line.- -f» me. 1 | 

Bumble-bee. s. [I.;it. homhilus.] Sec Iluni-; 

hle-bee. i 

Bumboat. x. [ ? ] Large clumsy hunt, used ' 
in carrying vegetables and liquors ton ship 1 
lying at some distance from the shore. ! 

A bumboat. with an awning or canvass, lay along- 1 
side, well stored with nd-herrings, apples, onuiucs, ■ 
little pies, tobacco, iac.— Hannay, iSmytelvn Foa- 
/i ax//, h. ii. ell. i. ' 

Bumboatman. x. Master, stecrcr, or mil- j 
linger of a Bumhoat. | 

'Oh, I don’t know sort of hnlf-hml. long-shore ' 
chap 1 Niks Muiiething between a humhailcy and a , 
bhiiiboitfinan Marryat, Snarl* uyt nr, \ nl. i. eli. \i\. 
Bump. s. [boom.] Lowing noise made by 
the bittern. ' 

The biller with his hump. 

The cram* willi Ins trump, 

Tlie swan of Menaiider. 

The goose ami the gamier. Shelton, Pot ms. p. *227. 
Bump. x. [probably from the sound of the 
Mow: see Bump, r. /<.] Swelling; pro- 
tuberance. 

Ii hail upon its hrow n bump ns higns a young 
ciirkr* fs s|.,iii*; a perilous knock, and it cried bit- 
terly. - Sliiikispi.tr, Uoitifo and t/nluf, i. ft, 

.Nut though his Icclh are lieateii out, his eye 
Hang by a si ring, in bumps his forehead . . 

Hr yd, n. 

Were I empowered In regulate the lists. - 
Tiny should eneoiiiiler willi well-loaded lists; 

A Trojan combat would he something new ; 

Let Hares lieat Kill* llus black and blue; 

Tln n each miglil show to his admiring friends 
1 ii honourable bumps his rich amends ; I 

And carry, in couliisiniis on his skull, j 

A satisfactory receipt in full. (<•«•/>« r. Court r safe* a . : 

I was landed, and. after encountering a few of; 
those thumps and bumps which 'flesh is heir to, 1 1 
found iu,\ self mi a high ri*nd. Tltiudore Hook, Oil- 
h, rt (in rio y, vul. i. eh. v. 

Bump* c. u. Knock. 

Ltinsl out 

I With cutting eights that day upon the point, 

Where, (hive limes slipping from (lie outer edge, 

J bump'd the ice min three several stars. 

Fell in a doze. T> any son. The Epic. 

Bump. r. it. [Dutch, bommen ; Teutonic, 
bum me ; Lnt. boinbus.] 

1. Make a loud noise or bomb. 

Then to the water's- brink she laid her head. 

And ns a bittour bumps w ithin a reed. 

To t In e alone. O lake, she saul. Hryden, Fables. 


*° , "“ ion ' - ! Form blimps. 

H «tru,; that th. Vrarttan. .till mri In .on... I The of ll.e n,a|,l('-trte tan. I» HuSm 

nwiMrt as a bulwark of Christendom against the of n vhi w 1 1 pmw eolm r - after 1 u mbuu*11i up 

inlldel, and that the enenries of the renuhlie went long fruite fastened together hy couples, out ngnt 

nioro tlian oncacruwnod with honourable and do- 1 against another, with kernels bumping out ucere 

n a *2 


bung {E«; 

the place in which they are combined. — (Jerarkle, 
Herhatt, p. 12119 : ed. 1633. (Ord MS.) 

0. Knock. 

One portion of the wreck too, and the ls'st lmwer- 
nuelifir, which litul got Umisc, were bumping against 
the ship's hull mu. nml threHteiiing to stave it iri; 
while the furious wind was driving her rapidly to- 
wards the now hostile shore of Corsica. — l'vnyc, 
Aten/ History nf tlreat Jin/ain. 

'I ha elmn mariner, Jra\ ing Tongo, his negro cabin- 
lad. in charge or liic hoy, and binding himself by 
solemn iisseieration to skin him nine ami then 
pickle him. if lie did not keep a sharp look-out Tor 
wherries that liad broken loose from their moorings, 
and l lint micht bump ngninst the * Surprise/ betook 
himself ... to the tavern know'll na the * Three 
Alllga.’ Sola, Tin ShipchandUr. 

Bumper, s. Cup lillcil till tlm liquor swells 
over flu* brim. 

Places his delight 

All day in playing humpt rs, and at night 

ltcels to the bawds. hryden. Jute nal's Satires. 

It i> cherished liis friend, and Im relished a bumper ; 
Yet mu* fault lie had, and that was a thumper. * 
Coldsm 'dh, Pel i illation. 

Conscious of age, she recollects her, youth, 

And tells, not alwa.vs with an eye to truth, 

Who spiiuu'd her waist , ami who, where’er he canto, 
Scrawl'd upon glass Miss Mridtii-t's lovely namo, 

Who stole 1 1 * *r slipper, till'd it with tokay, 

And drank the Iklle humiier ev'iy day. Cow/ier. 

Thus < Jeorge and the Ulmrch ’.seiiped these pesti- 
lent elves. 

These miners who nought could blow up but them- 
selves ; 

Then, Protestant Britom, replenish ,\our bumpers, 
Ami drink G'lmreh and King, and down with tho 
rmnpcrs. Carlo nd, All Hu; Talents. 

He \v;ls found by the mesv users of the govern- 
im nl at a tavern table in Craeeelmreh Street, swal- 
lowing humpies \< y the health of King James, and 
ranting about the coining r* st oral ion, the French 
fleet. and the thousands of honest Mugiishim n who 
w« in* awaiting the siunal to rise in anus for their 
rinl t id soycreimi. Mnenttloy, History of England, 
eh. ,\i. 

Bumper, v. w. [ '{ ] Drink a bumper ; till as 
a Iminpcr. 

U.y i lie gods of tin* ancients, (I'lenriddi-ll replies, 
Ueloi'e I’d mu render mi vlorioiis a prize, 

IM call iip the jsiiost ui th** great Kor,\ More, 

And biiuijK r his horn with him twenl.y times o'er. 

Earn.,, The II hisltr. 

Buxuperize. v. n. Same as Jluinpcr. 

’|o-ila\ Sir Tlio*na> came to us t • > dinner. Tin* spa 
has ih.i.e Iiiiii a ureal of good, for Ik- looks 

aiiol Ii* r ii.au. I'lea.sed to s»*e him. we kepi bitmpir 
isiii-i I i.l liter n •ll-e;illiinr ; Sir Thomas assuring iin 
e\en Ire.- 1 1 bottle, how inliiiitely sober he was grown. 

itib'jon. Mi in. n'rs, p. i»s. jtfnt MS.) 

Bumpkin. [Wcil^wuotl cnniiccts this word 
willi Bungle. The cnimnoncr derivation, 
sanctioned hy high authorities, ; s some 
form of the Gtrmau buuiu - tree f the di- 
ininulive -kin; in which case bumpkin 
heavy log of wood, stupid fellow; ami the 
- p is unnecessary.] C.’lown ; rude country 
person. 

The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of such 
delights iH'fore, blessed herself at I lie change of In r 
eoiiitiliou. Sir It. E Est ran <n . 

A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily earn. 

Can never dance three steps with a becoming air. 

hryden. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they 
might lie ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they 
plea si -d. — bicke. 

And tin ii we cry. to spur the bumpkius on, 

' (iallants.' hy Tuesday next we must lie gone. Sivift. 

Bumpklnly. mlj. Having the manners or 
appearance of. a clown; vlownislt. 

lie is a simple, blundering, and yet conceited 
fellow, who, aiming at description, and the rustiek 
wonderful, gives an air of bumpkin! y romance to all 
lie tells. — JHc/nt rdson, Clarissa Harlowt. 

Bun. .v. [Fr. bitjnv.] Kind of r*mall cake. 

A shoemaker's apprentice, making holiday with 
his sweetheart, . . . gave her a collation of buns. 
cheesecakes, gammon of bacon, stutl'ed licef, anu 
bottled ale. —U. Cany, Prijaa tu the Jlallad of Sally 
in our Allty. 

'Thy snugs are swifter to mine ear, 

Than to tiie thirsty cattle rivers clear; 

< >r winter porridge to the lab riug youth, 

Ur bunas uud sugar to the damsel's tooth, 

Cay, Pastorals. 

Bunch, x. [sec Bunch, v. «.] 

1. Hard lump; knob. 

They will carry tlieir treasures upon the hunches 
of camels to a people that shall not profit them. - 
Isaiah, xxx. 6. 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find 
even and soft, to lx* grown iiurd with little round 
balls or bunches, like hard boiled eggs.— Boyle. 
i)13 
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V. Cluster ; many of the same kind growing 
together. 

Tilton wifi, that lu> knew no better rule for the 
distribution of the lights and shadows, than hia ob- 
servation drawn from a hunch of grain*.— 
for thee, large buncrus load the tomdiug vino, 
And t lie last blessings of the year am thine. Id, 


Banff. v. a. Stop; close up : (with up). 

All entries to the soul are no stopped and bunged 
up.— Hammond, Works, iv. *170. 

Btiaghole. x. Hole nt. which the barrel is 
tilled, and which is afterwards stopped up. 
Why nmy not iiuugircilion troop the noble dust of 
Alexander, till bo Ibid it slopping a hunyhulttf - 
SfuikfxiHfir, Hamlet, v. 1. 


3. Number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, 
All? I know not wlmt yp rail all: but if I fought 
n^t with (itty of them. I am a bunch of radish. ' 
Shakospt or, Henry IV. Fart /. ii. -t. 

Aneiriit Jiiiiiis, with his double face, 

And hunch nf keys, the porter nr the place. Dryden. 

The mother's hunch of keys, or any tiling they 
cannot hurt themselves with, serves to divert little 
ehildri'ii. Locke, 

4. Any tiling bound into a knot (as u riband) ; 

tuft. 

I'pun the top of all Ids lofty crest, 

A hunch of hairs diseover'd diversly. 

With sprinkled pearl and gold fhll'rielily drest. 

Sjwnsi i r, Faerie Queen. 

Bunch, r. n. [German, bunsrn - knock.] 
Swell out in a btuich ; grow out in protu- 
berances. 

It Ims the resemblance of a ebaiupiinion before it 
is open d, bunching nut into a* largo round knob at 
one en I. - Wood want , On Fossils. 

W ii'ii all or many of the must refined mi lions, 
hunching and clustering together, do hindo them- 
selves, by general compact, to the observation of such 
Kvs as they .judge to Ik* for tho gixsl of them all.— 
t iVci-nrcll, Light of Mature, p. tJI. (Ord MS.) 
Bnnchbacked. ttilj. Having a bunch on the 
Inick ; erookbaeked. 

The day shall porno. Hint tlum slialt wish for me. 
To help thee curse this puis'noiis bunchback'd toad. 

Shakesptar, Richard III. it. 4. 
Bunchy. atlj. Growing in hunches; having 
tufts. 

lie is more especially distinguished fmin other 
hinds, by bis bunchy tail, and the shortness of hto 
loirs. — Hnw. M/tsi urn. 

Bundle, s. [A.S. Input cl.] 

1. Number of things bound together; roll; 
anything rolled up. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they 
were, for the most part, petit inns of private persons. 

Sir M. Halt, History of the Common Law of 
England. 

Try. lads, can you this bundle break ; . . . 

Then bids the youngest of the six 

Take up a wcll-tomml heap of sticks. Swift. 

Indeed, the fact was, that this poor girl , . . aban- 
doned the cow she was milking, and takingwith her 
a little hum/ ft of clothes under lur arm, . . . imme- 
diately set forward, in pursuit of one, whom, not- 
withstanding her shyness to the parson, she Io\ed 
with Inexpressible violence, tboiiirh with the purest 
arul must delicate passion.— Folding, Adventure* of 
Joseph Andrews. 

The fable of the old man and the bundle of sticks, 
compared with the Iliad, may serve to exemplify 
wliat lias 1 mm*h said: the moral conveyed by each 
lieimc the same, viz. the strength acquired by iiuioii, 
and the weakness result iug from division. Whah ly, 
Elements of Rhetoric, pi, i. cli. ii. § S. 

2. Loose assemblage or collection. 

The kingdom was rw a largo lief, nr rather ns a 
bundle of liefs ,—Hallam, View of the Slate of Europe 
during the middle Agee, eh. ii. pt. ii. 

Bundle, p. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tie in a bundle ; tie together : (with up). 

We ought to put things together, as well as we 
rm. duet rime causa; but, after all, several things 
will not lie hundhd up together, under our terms 
ami Mays of sjienkipg.— Locke. 

Sis* how the dnuhlc nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frize ; 

As if a man in making posies, 

Should buiullc thistles up with roses. Swift. 

± Send off abruptly (as if a mere bundle). 
They unmercifully bnndhd mo and mv gallant 
MM-orul into our own hackney, conch, which lmd 
Ihh-ii. at their suggestion, brought up the lane.— 
Theodore llook, Hilbert (, unuy, vol. fi. di. iii. 

Bundle. r. n. (used also transitivity , as 
* bundle yourself off,’ ‘he bundled them 
off or out.’) Go off without ceremony, 
Coltoquial. 

la your ladyship’s honour buruUing otr then *— 
Caiman the younger. The Poor deathman, v.3. ‘ 

Boar. x. [?] Stopple for a barrel. 

Tho casks or barrels, whieh are supposed to have 
been perfectly well cleaned, are placed on low 
stands about a foot high, with their bungs tailing a 
little on one tode.— Webster, Encyclopedia if l)o- 
wustic Economy, p. BOS. 
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tingle. i>. n. [1 think the etyinon of this 
word must he bung; to which the addition 
of / gives a diminutive or disparaging sense; 
the word bung itself being to some exteijt, 
in the current language at least, of the 
same import. If so, to bungle means to 
stop in a burned unsteady manner any- 
thing running away.] Perform clumsily. 

Are you then Jesuits V an* ymvso for nought, 

In all the Catholic depths of titason taught, 

In orthodox, and solid poisoning rend? 

In each prufoundcr art of killing lin’d ? 

And rnn yon fail, or huutdv in your trade? 

Shall one poor life your cowardice upbraid ? 

Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits. 

Bungle, r.a. Hot eh; manage clumsily; 
conduct awkwardly: (with ?///). 

Other dcvilN. that suggest by treasons, 

Do botch and bungle up ilaiiiiiatiou 

Willi patches, colours, and with forniK, being fetch t 

From glist ‘ring semblances of piety. , 

Shakes/tear, Henry V. ii. 2. 

Their iiU’rest is not finely drawn, and hid. 

But scums an* coarsely bitnybd np, and sis’ll. 

Dryden, Don Scbos/ian. 

Bungle, x. Botch ; awkwardness ; inac- 
curacy ; clumsy performance. 

Krrutirs ami bungles are committed, when the 
matter is inapt or eoiitumacinus. Kay, Wisdom of 
Umt man (ft slid in the Works of (he Croition. 

Bungler, x. Bad workman ; clumsy per- 
former; man without skill. 

Painters, at I lie llrsl.weiv such bunglers, and so 
rude, that, w lien I hey drew a cow or a hog, they were 
fain to write over the head what it was; otherwise 
Hie beholder knew not wliat to make of it.— Beach- 
am. Cum plait (icnflthian. 

What passes for wine among us. is not the juic e of 
tin* grape ; it is an adulterous mixture, brewed uimf 
nauseous ingredients, by dunces, who are bunglers 
ill I lie art of poison-making.--- Smollett, Expedition 
of Humphry Uinktr. 

Bungling, part. atlj. With a tendency to 
bungle; with the habit of a bungler ; badly 
executed ; imperfect. 

Bather Ilian he this bungling wretch, I’d chouse 
To wear ii erookisl nml unsightly nose, 

’Moiigst other handsome features of a face. 

Which only would set off inv ugliness. 

Oldham, Translation of Horace's Art if Poetry. 

Letters to me an 1 not seldom opened, and then 
sealed in a bungling manner before they coiiiu to my 
hands— Swft. 

Bunglingly. nttv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 

To denominate them even monsters, they must 
have had sumo system of parts, compounded of 
solids and lluids, that executed, though hut bnn- 
flliagty, their peculiar motions and functions.- - 
Bentley , Sermons, p. ls2. 

Bungstlck. y. Same as Bung. 

After three nights arc expired, the next morning 
pull out the hung slick, or plug. -Mortimer. 

Bunion, s. [Italian, bugnonc knob, swell- 
ing.] Inflammation of the bursa mucosa 
at the inside of the hall of the great toe. 

Wliat if from Van’s dear arms I should retire, 

And mire mure warm my bunians nt your tire. 

Howe, Imitation of Horace, b. iii. ode U. (Iticli.) 

It was elui met eristic of his mind, tiiat, among a 
few* valuable lectures on some important subjects 
which lie collected into a volume, lie has given a 

{ dace to one on corns and bunions showing Hint in 
lis judgment a small evil which can produce great 
annoyance reipiires as much consideration in its 
turn as mure serious disorders.— Obituary Notice tf 
Sir B. lirotliu in Transactions of Royal Society, 

tinny, x. [I take Mr. Wedgwood’s etymon 
here ; considering that the word, a popular 
but half obsolete name for an indigenous 
animal, is just the term to be of Keltic 
origin. A priori \ however, it should be 
Welsh or Cornish, i. e. British rather than 
Gaelic. However, Mr. Wedgwood’s illus- 
trations are: Manks, bun - but- end, thick 
end ; Gaelic, bun - root, stump. Hence, a 
bunny - rabbit is the short, -tailed animal, 
the bobtail.] Babbit, i'ollotjuiul. 


Bant. x. [see Bunting.] 

1, Swelling" part ; increasing cavity. 

Tho wear la a frith, reaching slopcwiso through 
tho ooze, from tlm laud In low-water mark, ami 
having in it a bunt or cod, with an eye-hook, win re 
tho tlsli entering, upon the coming hack with the 
ebb, are stopped from issuing out again, forsaken la- 
the water, and left dry mi tho ui.ze, Carew. 

2. Middle part of u sail, purposely formed 
into a sort of bag, that it nmy receive ilu* 
more wind : (also called the bent). 

The use of Hie brails to, when tho sail to flirted 
across, to hale up its bunt. - Harris, 

Btinter. x. [Orman, hunt variegated.] In 
Geology, 'form applied to party-coloured 
sandstone. 

Tho geological term Trias, lately introduced to iii-. 
signate the group consisting of the Him* menihirs 
( Hunter Saudstoin, Musebelkulk, and Keupcr,, la- 
conics impro]K*r if, ns some geologists hold, two .f 
these members cannot ho^ separated.-- Whm-, 7, 
Norn in Organon renomtn m, npp. HI. 

Btinter. s. [ ? ] Cant, word for a woman who 
picks up rags about the street; any Ida 
vulgar woman. 

ller two marriageable daughters, like hunters, 
stuff gowns, are now taking sixpenny worths i»f |. t 
at tho White-conduit House, -Holdsmith, Essa< 
ess. 15. 

Bunting’, s. [connected with the Geruiim 
bunt - variegated, in which language bunt , 
.spec lit magpie, and hunttlrosscl — tlirn^li. ‘ 
Bird of the genus KmlnTiza. 

The bunting [KmlH’rr/.i Tniliariu ] hrenl.*-- n- • 
oats, hut shells or hulls them most ilcxtiT<iii*.,\. 
as 1 oliscrvc, having one of them by me at this pri . 
sent in a cage. Kay, Corres\H>ndencv , Lett t r if hr. 
Lister. 

You may depend on it that the hunting, Kmberi.a 
miliaria, d'H-s not leave this country ill the vi iutt r. 
In January I7i'7 1 saw several dozens of them m t lo- 
midsl nr n seven* frost among (lie hushes on th< 
downs near Andover. In our wishIIiiiiiI enek.i-,1 
district it is a ran- bird. - White, Natural History ./ 
Silbourne, let. 12. 

Bunting, x. [? see last, extract.] Thin woollei. 
cloth of which a ship’s colours tire made. 

One smay table, one chair, a mattress in a stand- 
ing bed- place, with curtains made of bunting, an 
open cupboard, containing three plates, one ten-eiip 
and saucer, two drinking glasses, and two knives. 
More was not required, as .Mr. Yausly perken iievcr 
indulged in company.— Marryat, Snarb yyow, vol. i. 
eh. ii. 

Do you see my b'*al ? It has an ensign in it. It 
to a piece of vulgar, ragged bunting hut all tin 
world honours it. Such is the force «.f syillhuk- 
■— llaimay , Singh ton Fouti noy, b. ii. ell. v. 

| lust end of bonlt, the word hunt is used in Somerset- 
shire fur silling meal, whence bunting, the luosc 
woven woollen texture employed in the lirst m- 
stance for that purpose, mid (lieu for making tin 1 
tings of ships, iu which hitter sense it is now lv- 
inrally used. -Widgwood, Dictionary of Eng I a 
Etymology .] 

Buoy. x. [Dutch, bnti ; lr. bottee ; SpitnMi. 
boy a.] Float, used at sea to indicate tlu* 
position of sandbanks, anchors, &c. 

The lishermen, Hint walk upon the heaeh, 

Appear like mice; ami yond tall nnchoring hark 
Diminish'd to her cock ; her eis'k a buoy. 

Almost too small for sight. 

Shnkesjwor, King Lear, i*. f*. 

Like buoys Hint never sink i.Uo the linnd, 

On leamijig's surface wo but lie ami nod. 

'*ofw, Duncnui. 

Buoy. v. a. Keep aflosit ; sustain : (gem- 
rally with up). 

All art is usisl to sink episcopacy, and laieieh 
presbytery m Knghtnd; which was lately lawyeil up 
iii Scotland, by the like artifice *»f a covenant. 
King Charles. 

The water which rtops out of tho abyss, for the 
supply of springs and rivers, would not liuve slop- 
l*ed nt the surlnee of tlw earth, hut marched directly 
up into the atmosphere, wherever them wns neat 
enough in the air to continue its ascent, and buoy 
it np.— WinHltcaril, Natural History. 

Yet tho recollection of the applauso with winch 
he hod liecu greeted still buoyeil up his spirits. 
unlay. History of England, di. X. 

Without up. t 

And o’er them many a flowing range 

Of vapour Imoy'd the crescoiitihark, 

And, rapt thro' many a rosy change, " 

The twilight died into the dark. , _ 

Tennyson, The Day-dream. 

Buoy. v. n. Flout; rise by specific lightness : 
(with up). 

Si« — 
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BaiyftBoy- s. Quality of floating. 

All the winged tribe* own their IligTit and buoy- 
twcff to it.- -Derhatn, Physieo- Theology. • 

liciu« tho Spaniards aro remark n bio for an in* 
ertncNH, a wnntof buoyancy, inti nu almenct: of ho|M‘, 
which, in our busy and qnLcrpriziiig age, isolate 
them from the rent of the civilized world— Buckle, 
History <tf English Civilisation, vol. ii. ch. i. 

ga6jut> adj. Floating; light; incapable 
of sinking ; sustaining floatation. 

I nwoiii with tho tide, and the water under mo was 
buoyant. -Dryden. 

Jiis once ho vivid nerve*. 

So full of buoyant spirit, now no more 

Jiispim thn course. Thomson, Autumn. 

A horror at Ida crimes blends with Die elTect 
which wo feel, but how is it qualified, how is it 
curried otr, by (he rich intellect which ho displays, 
hi.s resources, his wit, his buoyant spirits, his vast 
knowledge and insight into eharacters, the poetry of 
bis part, not an atom or all which is made per- 
ccivnhlc in Mr. (Vn way of acting it .—lamb, On the 
Tragetlivs of Shnkesppar. 

Buoyantnets* a. Attribute suggested by 
Buoyant. 

Mr. Mill supposes that. In trials of this kind, the 
lightness and buoyantness of the rope might ut 
length keep the weight from sinking any (Wilier. - 
Prinrediugs of the Royal Society , iii. 3i»B. (Urd MS.) 

Bur. s. [Kr. hour re -= ft oeks of wool, -see 
extract from Wedgwood.] Anything form- 
ing si fringe ; projection ; roughness. . 

I. Flsmt of genus Arctium ; fruit of the 
Burdock. 

Chit Aiim bringet h forth broad leaves; thestnlke 
is divided into very many wimcsnnd brnnehes bring- i 
ing forth go-iit burns, round like bullets nr balls, I 
wliielt are rough nil over and full of sharp eri'sikiug | 
prickles, taking hold of men’s garments us they pass 
hv. The great bnrre is iulh’d in ttreek «qi*o »oi<; in 
Batin, Personal:! personalia, and Areitmi. . . . The 
lesser bnrre dnekc is called of the ( Jrieciaiis EmHW, 
in bat in Xai.'hium. It seemeth to fa 1 calk'd Xrni- 
1 Ilium of the . ■ : i ■« *t for the bury? or fruit fa fun! it lie 
fully withered, lH>iug Htampeil and put into an 
earthen lessell.nnd nfl-erwnrds when need rc.piircth 
the weight. of two ounees tln-reof and snmewhat. 
more being steeped in warme water and ruhhed on, 
mnketli the liaircs of the head red; yet the head is 
first to bo dressed or rubbl'd in with niler, as l)ios- 
eorides writ •■th. The great Water bnrre dilferetli 
not in anything from tbeltrst kind in roots or leaves, 
save limitin' llrst hath its leaves rising immediately 
from t lie ( nil or k imp of the root, (it rarile, JL rball, 
p. w> : ed. liht;l. 

Nolhiug leeins 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kerksics, burs, 
J/osing both beauty and utility. 

Shake* pen r, Henry V . v. 2. 
Hung oil. thou cat, thou bur : vile thing, let loose; 
Or l will shake thee from me, like n serpent. 

Id., Midsummer Sight's Ih’rom, i ; i. 2. 
Dependents nml suitors an* always the burs.und 
sometimes the briers of favourites. Sir 11. Wotton. 

Whither betake her 

From tno chill dew, amongst rude hnrx:uu\ thistles. 

Milton , ( 'i>hihs, .Til. 
And where tho vales with violets once were 
crown'd, 

Xow knotty bars and thorns disgrace the ground. 

hrydt n. 

A fellow stuck liked bur, that then* was no shak- 
ing him oir.-- Arbuthnnt, History of .John /lull. 

Friends who will hang like burrs upon his coat. 
And boundless judge the value of a vote. 

Crnbbe, The through. 
Some he gave awry, the rest lie threw away. lite- 
rally tossing and hurling it violently from him as 
hoys do burrs, or ns if it had favu infectious. - 
1m mb. Essays of Elia, The two Ruts qf Men. 

[filer law two ineaniugs: 1. an excrescence out of the 
regular surface or round the edge, of a thing, as the 
bur nr a bullet, the neck produced by the hole 
through which the lead 1ms been poured into the 
mould; the round knob or born on a deer’s head 
(Hailey) ; the uneven project ion round tin* edge'of a 
hole punched or horeu In a piece of metal, \ c. And 
secondly, the hisiked sis' I -vessel of some hinds of 
plants. In the former sense the word is derived 
from the notion of budding, the excrescence lieiug 
compared to that made by the buds which form at 
tho root of a branch. In the second souse it is de- 
rived from Fr. bourre, flocks or locks of wool, hair. 
Ac.., serving to stuff saddles, balls, and such like, also 
the down or hairy coat of sundry lierlis, fruits, and 
flowers ; also, less properly, any such trash as chaff, 
shales, husks, Ac. Bourre detune, tow of silk. (Cotgr.) 
It. hurra, any kind of quilting or stulllng, shearing 
of doth, also all such stuff as nay, moss, straw, chips, 
or anythin* else Hint birds make their nests with. 
(Flnno.) A bur then is a seed-vessel which slicks 
to our clothes like a flock of wool, and is not readily 
brushed off. Tho Northumberland bur is a Iniskf- 
neaa of pronunciation, as if tlio speaker had some 
kind of bur or flocks in his throat Impeding his 
utterance. Tito primitive meaning of the Fr. bourre 
*mna to bo atuflug, what la put into a thing for tho 


purpose of puffing or swelling it out, from the flacl. 
oorr, to swell ; and it might u)ho derivq.the sense of 
a knot or flock of wool from the same origin. Or it 
might with much plausibility he derived from Kin. 
jw r^Kstlion.fmmj.anything comminuted hy biting, 
chewing, or similar action, sawdust ; UII(i.H:W», 
urboro, sawdust. 1 think, however, that the former 
is the more pmlinhln derivation of the two — ll’edy- j 
wood. Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

2. Rough edge thrown up in unfinished work ! 
by the graver, needle, or other tool. I 
The burr of varnish occasioned liy the cut t inar of i 
the etching needle, is riiivl'nlly removed, and when j 
any mistakes are found to have been made, a slop-: 
ping mixture, as it is called, is used, generally com- 
posed of turpentine, varnish, uud lamp black, and is 
applhsl with a camel's Imir pencil ; it speedily dri"s. 
and is as llrm in its consistency as the rest ul' the ; 
ground.- Foreign Qunrtf rly Rerun'. , 

Bdrboit. a. Same ns Hi rdholt. j 

Some boundless ignoninee should on sudden sheot ; 
llis gross-knobbed burbot/. I 

MarsUm, What you wilt, induction. 

Bfirbot. s. [? birdbolt , from the largcinws 
of its head.] Gadus Lotus : (a freshwater 
fish, willed also celpout). . | 

The portal trunk is single in tho ling, the burbot, 
the pope, the eel, the lamprey, and the I 'lagii >s| nines; 
but, iii the carp, where the Jobes of the liver inter- 
lace with the convolutions of the intestine. I he veins 
of this •’anal pass directly into the liver liy several 
small branches, which ramify therein without funn- 
ing a portal trunk.— Hum, Anatomy of I V rt< hrates. 

This is presruHl by the short amt rapacious sto- 
mach of the burbot, the bleiinv, and the gyimiotus. 

- Ibid. 

Bfirden. s. [from Fr. bourdon — drnm*, or 
buss consisting of hut one note.] Refrain ; 
part, of a song repeated at the end of every 
verse. 

In liiniincnrdrH and mowing mondes in burdens, ■ 
lu descant s and in chants 1 si reined many a yel. 

(Inseoiyne, 1 1 ’et des . 

At every close she made, the attending throng 
Keply’d and liorc the burdt n of the Nong. 

Dryden, Fa bits. 

Burden, s. [from Fr. bourdon ~ pilgrim’s 
slulf.j dull. Obsolete. , 

The \ illain . . . 

I<et drive at him so dreadfully anisine, 

That fur his safety he did him const raine 

To give bim ground, and shift on rvny side, \ 

lbither than once ins burdt n to siislaine. : 

Sjh user. Fat nc Queen, vi. 7, Hi. 

Burden, s. [see Burthen, tho more correct, 
form.] 

1. Load; something to lie carried. : 

a. By beasts, &c. j 

Camels have their provender i 

J Inly for bra ring bn rdt ns, ami sore blows I 

For sinking under them. i 

Shake spear. Variola n ns, ii. 1. j 

b. Bv vessels, &e.; whence the use of the 
word as a measure of capacity. 

It is of use in lading of snips, and may help to 
show what burden in the several kinds they will 
bear. -Baron, physiological and Mtdiea! lit mains. 

Since the Bcstorntion the city had prospered. 
The Foyle, when the tide was high, brought up ships 
of large burden to the quay. The fisheries throve 
great ly. —Macaulay, History of England, ell. xii. 

r. list'd Ji (jurat ir cl y, of a thing grievous, 
wearisome, or oppressive. 

C-ouldst tlmil support 

That burtlen, heavier than the earth to licarP 

Milton, Paradise Ijosf, x. 834. 
None of the things they are to learn Nhouldever 
la* made a burdt u to them, or imposed ou them as 
a tnsk. hwke. 

iXiif, giddy, helpless, left alone, 

To all my friends n burdt n grown. Swift. 

They feel it in the existence of a powerful rival, 
and ail hemlilnry bnith n ofn hundred millions of nn- 
tionaJ debt . ■ Vttoke, History of Party, vol. iii. ell. ix. 
2 Act of bearing children. Obsolete. 

Thou hailsl a w ifr once call’d ^Emilia, 

Tliat bore thee at a burden two fair sons. 

Shakes pear. Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 

Harden of proof, in Logic, (the English 
rendering of the technical term onus pro - 
bandi,) is the obligation on the part of one 
of two disputants to give some positive 
reason in favour of his view, the other 
side of the question being supposed, from 
general assent, from established usage, or 
from some other cause, to have a pre- 
sumption in its favour. 


It in a point of great importance to decide in oaelf 
case, at the outset, in your own mind, and clearly to 
point out to the bearer, aa occasion may serve, <»n 
which aide tho presumption lies, and to which Ih-- 
longs the (on un prolumdi) burden ofpmtf. . . . Ac- 
cording to the most correct use of the term, a * pre- 
sumption’ in favour of any NUpposition, menus, that 
tlie burden tfprttnfWvu on the side of him who would 
dispute it. Thus, it is n well-known principle of Lhc 
law, that every iiinn (includingr a prisoner brought 
up for trial) is to ho presumed innocent till his guilt 
is established. This docs not, of course, mean that 
wr* Jin; to take for granted he is innocent. It evi- 
dently means only that the burden of prfuf lies 
with the iiei'iisers.— IVhutely, Elements tg Rhetoric, 
pt. i. eh. iii. § 2. 

Burden, r. a. Load ; encumber. 

Hu rdf n not thyself above thy jiower.— Ecclcsias- 
tints, xiii. 2. 

t mean not that other men bo eased and you bur- 
tb m d. '* t 'ori nl liia ns, \ iii. 13. 

W it h meats and drinks they hnd sufficed, 

Not burden'd, nature. 

Milton, Paradise Dist, v. 4fi2. 

Burdonottft. adj. Obsolete ; superseded by 

Bn rdou some. 

1. (Srievous; oppressive; wearisome. 

Make no jest of that which hath so earnestly 
pierced me through, nor let 11ml lie tiirlit to thee, 
which to mu is so bprdvioms.- Sir P. Sidney. 

2. Useless ; cumbersome. 

To what can I Ik* iwfiil. wherein servo, 

But to sit idle oil tin- household hearth, 

A bunV nuns drone; to visitants a traz< ? 

Milton, Samson AgonislfS, faifl. 

Burdensome, adj. (jricvuus; troublesome 
to 1>(‘ borne. 

Hi-* lei*iuro told him that his time was omno. 

And lack of load made his life bardt iisomt, 

Milhot. E f>il a jih on Ha l’im\rmly Carr or. 

Could l but live I ill bn rdt nsome they prove, 

My life would lie immortal as my lo\i>. 

Prydni, Indian Emperor. 

Assistances always attending us, upon the easy 
condition of our prayers, and bv which the most 
bni'ftrnsoinc duty will fa-come light and easy. - 
Roger s. 

Burdock, s. [bur «md doe/t.] Arctium 
Lappa (a common wayside plant). See 
Bur. 

Bureau, s. [see last extract; also Borel.] 

1 . Desk suited for keepitig papers in separate 
compartments, and for writing at. 

Fur not the desk with silver naifa. 

Nor bureau Ilf expellee. 

Nor slandish well japaiin'd, avails 

To w nl mg of gin»d sense. Sic ti't, 

Jn this in rturhntioii of spirit, it nm’deutinK 
curred to her memory that her master’s bed was not 
made; shet.iereforc went directly to his rot .n.wh •* ■.» 
lie happened at that time to be ••: ^ aged a; his On- 
rrait. Folding, Advcutnrts of Joseph .liidrrirs. 

We’ir robbed. .My bun an lias been broken nlieii, 
the jewels taken out. ami I’m iiiuloiie. (ioldsmd:'. 
She stoops to coiltpn r, Iii. 

The knife hail Ih>cii found in the bureau by the 
departed ihtieon's fa d-side. Silas Marner, eh. i. 

2. Ollicial repertory; oilices emmeeted with 
it. 

1 1 envy-laden Control lor! In the seven Ixirenos 
Heems nothing tint hindrance: in MiiuHie(ir’s4<'<‘iiU'. 
ii l.omCuio ite Brieuue, Arehliislmp «if Touloiise. w it ii 
an eye Jiiinself to the euntrollership, stirs up the 
elerirv ; there arc meetings, underground intrigues. 
— Carlyle. Frmch Revolution, pi. iii. Ii. iii. eh. iii. 

| The Italian buio, dark, was formerly pronounced bum, 
as it still is in Modena and Bologna. . . . * Biirrluun 
nut i<iiii «iikhI mine diemm* ruftnii.’ (Festus in lfe/ ) 
Old Fr. burr, burel, Sp. burnt, Fmv. bun I, reddi-h 
brown, russet, sjieeinlly api»lied to the eohmr <>r a 
brown sheep, then to tlic coarse woollen cloth made 
of the ffecers of such slurp without dyeing. So in 
l’olwli bury, dark gn*y; bar a, a rain-ehaik of felt. 
Then as the table in a court of audience wan covered 
with Much a cloth, the term bureau was applied to 
the table or the court itseir, whence in modern 
French it is used to signify an office where nny busi- 
ness is transacted. In Kugliah. from a writing-table 
the designation baa passed to a cabinet containing 
a writing-table, or used aa a receptacle for pu|H'rs.— 
JFi dgieood. Dictionary of English Etymuhujy.] 

Burea^oraoj. s. [a hybrid formed after 
the analogy of democracy, aristocracy , &(*., 
and giving origin to derivatives similar to 
theirs, as bureaucratic, bureaucrdtical, bu- 
reaucratically ; and as the sort of govern- 
ment which it denotes is common, the 
word, though neither old nor frequent in 
the best writers, is useful, and perhaps ne- 
cessary.] Government by, or influence 
of, officials. 
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.ment of the full oft lie Austrian empire, and it must 
In* completely reformed.-- S. Edwards, Polish Cup- 
tivi/y, vnl, ii. eh. ii. 

(Ret* also extract under next entry.) 

Bureaucr&tlo. adj. Consisting 1 in, or of the 
nuturo of, :t bureaucracy. 

On the otlnT hand there is n great material pros- 
peritv open to llumsary if tin* people will lie con- 
tent to In* I v governed, mill ir Austria will lie 
wise enough to relax a little in tin* bu mtneratie 
nolionsthiil now inllucneehrr. It is the unfortunate, 
lmt apparently hopeless, weakness of the Herman 
to centralize everything. and t«» govern liy a strict 
bunanerary. -Ausltd, Short Trip in Hungary and 
Transylvania, i'll. xiv. p. 231. 

Burgage. s. [Fr. bouryaye , from L.Lnt. 
burynyium.] Tenure proper to cities and ! 
towns, whereby men in cities or boroughs ! 
hold their lauds or tenements of the king, | 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. j 
Tin* gross of tin* borough is survey* si together in I 
tin* beginning of tin* county; but there an* sonu* ' 


borough. 

Many towns in Cornwall, vxlun they were tlrst 
allowed to send burgesses to tin* parliament, boro 
another proportion to London tlinn now; for several 
of these /urn///# send two burgesses, whereas London 
itself Hends lint four .--(irauut. 

Amountin' regulations appertaining to tin* Anglo- 
Saxon burgh*, that of King Kadgnr in particularly 
worthy of notice, t lint in every large burgh, thirty- 
three men should la* chosen as witnesses of contracts, 
in every Niualler fninjli a hundred and twelve.— 
Thorite, Tran si if ion of jAippeutn rfs History of 
England muter the. Anglo.Sn.eiai King*, pt. v. 

With n fraueliise so limited and partial ns that, nil 
tile counties and burg* wit bout exception had flillrn 
under tlu* iulluciici* of politieni patrons. -T. Ers- 
kiiie May, Constitutional History of England , i. 
2'J<J. 

Used adjectivally. 

Ureat as wen* the defeeft of tin* representation 
of England, those of Scotland wen* greater. and 
of limn* general operation. Tin* count v franchise 
consisted in 1 superiorities,’ which were bought and 


other particular bnrgagt* thereof, mentioned under ; 
the titles of particular men’s possessions. Sir .1/. ! 


iolf-elrcted town- ncillors. - - Ibid. i. 


■ested in 

aw. 

Hate, Origination of Mankind. Burgher. S. One who bus tl right to ClTtsiill 

Used adjectivally , or us the first element in . privileges in :i burgh, 
a compound. • ° 

As lima; as bnrgagc-tn\\\n i representatives an* only ; 
of two descriptions, they who lmy their seals, and i 
they who discharge the iuost sacred of tnists at the ' 


vernment of a city. 

They eluiNV their councils nml burgomasters our 
of the burgeois, rs in the other governments i.r 
Switzer la ml. ■ Addison. 

The influence of Uu* stndtliolders was an object nr 
ext rcinc jealousy to the municipal oligarchy. |j„> 
the army, and t Tint great body of rilizeus which w ; ,. s 
excluded fmin all shun* in the government, look. \| 
on the burgomasters and deputies with a dislike re- 
sembling the dislike with which the legions Hnd tin. 
common |tcoplo of Romo regard'd the w-mile. •n ll ( 
wen* ns zealous for the house of Orange as the 

! :ions and the eoniuion people of Home lor the 
muse of I'lesnr.— Macaulay, History of Eiiglu ,„i 
eh. ii. 

aftrgonet. .v. [Fr.] See second extract. 

This day I’ll wear aloft mv bnrgomt , 

Even to affright tlasi with tin* view thereof. 

Shake* j tear, Ihnry VI. Part. H.\.\ 
[llurgauet, O.Fr. bourgvignote, Sji, borgonota, a .snri 
of helmet, properly a Iturgimdiau helmet! .i /„ 
llorgiointii, ill Burgundian fashion. — II etlgicwHl 
..... . ... .... JJirt binary of English Etyuiolofiy. J 

sold in the market, and wen* enjoyed independently I _ t r T .. fl 
of properly or n*sidenei*. The burgh fraueliise was j Burgoo, s. [f] 111 nautical language. C 

made of out meal or groats, seasoned with 

... I!ul U '.1 


pleasure and almost as tile servants of another, J 
surely then* can la* inrdotiht in wliieli class a man 
v. iilild elioosi* to enroll himself. ■ b-f/*r if Sir S. | 
ItauiUu, Si'pt. lNICi, j 

In others | boroughs ! none hut 1 host* holding lands 
by Aw/y/fi.w-tenun* bail the liglit of voting: in sevc* | 
rai. none hut those i-ujmcd eor[iorate riglits by royal 
charter. T. Erskinr May , Constitutional llistory 
of England, veil. i. eh. vi. 

Burganet. s. Same ns llnrgonet. 

Vpon his bead his glistering bnrganet, 

Tim wliieli was wroughl by wonderous device, 

And curiously engraven, lie did lit. 

Sj» i si r. Mniopofmos. 

1 was pain* to a footman, earr.v ing alter liiiu his 
pike and bargain t. Hakt icdl, Apology. 

StirgeoU. .v. [Fr.J Citizen ; freeman; bur-, 
gess. ]{atr. 

It is a ivjmhlick it self, under tin* protection of tin* 
eight ancient cantons. There an* in it an hundred { 
bnrgiois, and about a thousand sou Is.- - Addison, ] 
Trart I* in Italy. i 

In his way tn the nlaci* of Ids nativity, he learned , 
that his nephew had married the daughter of a bur- 
gents, who directed a wearing manufactory, and had 
gone into partnership with hislather-iu-luvv, - AW/- 
left, E.vptdltiun of Humphry Clmkt r. 

Burgeon, r. n. Same as Hourgcon. , 

At those times ilo such poor snakes as myself enjoy | 
an immortality. Then we expand and burgeon . ' 

J lieu we an* as strong again, as valiant again, ns; 

ise again, and a great deal taller. Lamb,' Essays j 
of Elia, A< ir Tears Ere. < 

adrgeas. s. [N.Fr. burgcisc , from Lilt, bur - . 

ip ns is.'] I 

]. (!iiizen; freeman of u cily or corporate 
town. 

Ihil there were few large towns ; the populati 
was widely seattered ; industry was struggling with 
imeipial success in dilfereiit places; and oppressed 
burgtssrs, so far from pressing their fair claims to J 
representation, were n*luetant to augment llieir 
hurt hens by returning members to parliament. - 
T. Ersknn May. Constitutional History of England . ' 

We Rs*l no dilfieulty in Im-Im ving that Ihmrisliing 
cities, like Magdeburg nr .Min dm, wen* laid in ashes, 
or even that Merlin retained, at the rinse of I lie war, 
only three-fourths of its burgesses. Kimble, State 
Papers, dr., Historical Int rod net ion, p. xiv. 

UhmI Jiyurutiiulj/, as occupant of, or resi- 
dent in or on, ii place. 

Twenty years have I lived 
A burgess of the sea, and have liven present 
At many a desiderate light. 


It irks me, the poor dappled fools. 

Bring native burgh* rs of this desert city, 

Should in their own eon Hues, with forked heads, 

Have their round Imimehes g 

Shakesitear. As you like it, ii. 1. 
Adler the multitude of tin* common people was 
ismissed. and the chief of the burghers sent for, 
the imperious leiter was read before the better sort 
of citizens, Knolbs, History of the Turks. 

Out upon tin* wharfs they came, 

Kniglu and burglar, lord and dame. 

And round the prow they read her name. 

The Lady of Slialott. Tennyson . j 

A rieli burglar , having been seized upon and | 
forced to show the vaults in which his treasures lay, i 
suddenly slipped from among hist spoilers, eloMsl | 
the door upon them, ami set lire lo tin* house.— 
C. //. Pt arson. Them rig ami Middle AgtsoJ' Eng- 
land, eh. \\v iii. 

The city j Berlin | contained only three hundred 
burgh i rs.' Translation of Uanke's History of Prus- 
sia, i. ."ift. j 

Btirgherahip. .v. Sfsitc or qimlity of Ji burgher. ; 
in order In swell their imiiiheni it heesime the I 
j»r:utiee to admit all who came to reside within 
their walls to t In* rights of burghi rship, ev en t hough 
they wm*\illiin.sa|iiiurtiuanl to the soil of a mus- 
ter from whom they had i , Nc:i|»ed. tlalfani, fit ir of 
the State of Europe during the middlt Agis, rli. ii. 
pt. ii. 

Burglar, a. [N.Fr. bnimf/uin\ from L.Lnt. 
burifilatni ■-■. hurg(d welling)- robber.] Oik 
guilty of flu* crime of liouiebreahing. 

Tlie definition of a burglar, as given by Sir Kil- 
xvard Coke is. * in* that by night lircakelh or enter- 
etli inton niaiision-hoiiM* with intent to eounnit ‘ 
felony.'— Si r IV. II/ucksfoDi . t \nunn nfariis, iv.2l. 

Burglarious, udj. Ueluliiig lo tin* crime of 
honsi*hre;Lkiiig. 

Well. hut. Mr. Sterling, no danger, I liopeV Ifave 
they made a burglarious cut ry Y Are y«iu prepared 
to repulse ih' ml Column and ( iarriek , Tin Ctau- 
dt st i ne Marriage, V. 2. 

Burglary, a. Nocturnal hou sc- robbery. 

liurgkrry. in the natural signiliealion, is nothing 
lmt the robbing of a Iioum*: hut as it. is a li rm of 
arl.nur eoumiori iawyeiN restrain it to robbing a 
lions.* by night, or breaking in with an intent to 
roll, or do some ot h« r felony. The like ulfciire emu- 
mitted by day, tln-y call limisi-robh.ng, by a pis'U- 
Jiar name .— t ’>nreff, hue hi-fi. uni eg. 

Compare the villains w lm cut thmuts for bread, 

Or houses tin*, of late a gainful I rade* 

By wliieli our city was in ashes laid ; 

(.’mu pa re the sacrilegious burglary. 

From vv liicli no pints* can sane I nary be, . . . 

And vet bow little's Ibis or villauy 
To what our judges rill m one day I ry ! Oldham, 
Imitation of (he Thirhcnth Satire of Jmrnal, 


JUanmoHlandVfet ihir. Custom of the Country. Burglayer. .v. SsnniMis Jiurglur. Obsolete. 
2. Representative of :i town eornornte lf> in this resistance tin* thief, or burglayer. mis- . 

carry, his blond will Is* upon his own head .— Uishap 
Hall, Cases of Conscience, ii. 1. 

Bdrglorcr. s. Same as B u rgl a r. Obsolete, j 
Sir William Brian was sent to Lhn Tower, only 
for prneuriug the pope's bull agJiinst certain bur- 
gle re rs that rnhhcd Ids own house, bird A 'urth- 
a in pin ii, p mao liny* against (far inf, (J g, 2. 

Bdrgmote. s. [A.S. bury = borough, mot « 
meeting.] Borough court. 

The king sent n iiotilieation of these jirots*i*dlngs 
to cnrli bnrgmote, wle n* the people of that court 
also swore to the observance of them. — burke. 
Abridgement if English History, it. 7. 


Re] iresentative of :i town corporate. 

The whole case was dispersed by the kni; 
shires, ami burytss.-* of towns, through nil the veins 
of the land— Sir II. Wnfton. 

The majority of the burgesses linil been returned 
by constituent bodies remodelled in a manner wliieh 
was generally regarded as illegal, and which the 
prince had, in bis declaration, eondemned.— J/ ucum- 
lay. History vf England, eh. x. 

Bdrceiasblp. s. State or quality of a 
burgess. 

One of our burgess-ships is vacant by the promo* 
tion of Sir llcncngc Finch. -South, Letter to Ha- 
thurst, Warton's Life of Outburst, p. 474. 
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i\ little suit, butter, and sugar. 

Ihm't stand staring t here like n eahin-boy bnaiHit 
up before the skip|s*r for swallowing tie* burg-n, 

In* mixed it.— ti, A. Sata , The Shi p-chuudU r. 

Burgrave (better Burnrave). s. [ bury and 
yrure, Anglicized form of (iernum, ymf; 
I9iiuieh, yrer ; L.Lnt. yrtt/iltiu ; A.S. yen fa, 
whence recce.] Hereditary governor of a 
castle, or fortified town. 

Fmin* man|iiessi*s, foirn? landgraves, fmire her- 
gran s, fmire carles, Kv.—IlaU, AeU* of Englysh I'm- 
tarns, ii. sign. It. S, h. 

,J Burgruiuet. s. Same ns Burgonet. 

What boots my bright 

Slmiig-slerlcd target my brazen burghi mt / 

Sytrisfi r, hit bnrtns, o(H>-2. >ril Ms.) 

Burgundy, s. ine made in Burgundy, 

\ ineeiit punned and <pu>led ; we lauglieii ami a,.* 
plauded: ami our burgundy went rmuul mill a*, 
alaerit.v to wliieli every new joke gave mi aihlilii 
impetus.— Sir E. L. Unite* r, Pelham, ell. x\ii 

Burial, s. [A.S. bj/n/t Is . — the -#// in tliU 
word has no connection with the -«/ in 
words lik vftnn rut , &c.. all element of Latin 
origin. On tin* contrary, it is the vepre- 
seuiative of si class of dcmational endings 
which sire nearly obsolete, i.e. of words in 
-i Ise, commonest in tin* Norse languages 
c.g. tolel.se - feeling, iiijlydelse - inllnemv, 

J. Act ofbur^ing; sepulture; interment. 

>ior would wo deign him burial of his men. 

Shak* spear. Mat belli, i. i 

Sec* mv wealthy Andrew duck'd in siml, 

Vailing her high top lower t him her ribs, 

T« kiss her burial. 1*1., Merchant of Valin-, I. 

Vour body 1 sought., and had 1 found 
llvsigu'd far bunat in your native ground. 

hryden, Mrgd's .Em u. 

± Act of placing anything under earili er 
water. 

We hnv(*gmit lakes, both salt and fresh ; wenw* 
them for burials of some natural bodiis: Ibr we li'nl 
a dilferenee of things burieu in earth, and Hunt's 
buried in water, -bacon. 

Used adjectivally. 

With .'terrier,. 

The oilier of the clinreli is performed by t li»* jiap- “ 
priest, at the time of interment, if not prolnhitni 
unto persons excoinunmieated, and laying violent 
bands on (heiuselves, by u rubriek of the burial f*r- 
eie* . A ylij/e. Pan rgoii Juris t ’anvuici. 

With stone. Hnrc\ Ur a vest one luring 
commoner. 

Hoc [xdiandrum. Anglicc* byrycl-stnn. Pietom* 
Vocabulary (V 15tli century), Vocabularus in li- 
brary of Ealtonal Anfigu Hies, p. 2W, nil. t ( " right-) 

Burlalfee. s. Fee for burial. 

I am also a little doubtftil whether the limit, wijinu 
wliieli thi) burial-fee is made payable, should mj» 1 
extended to thirty shillings— IjU mb, Essays oj c-w - 
Uu burial Socielicf. 

Burlalmound. s. Mound raised over ft 
r rave in ancient times; bngrow. (1J IC 
half-imtumlized tumulus, which has the 
same meaning in Latin, is commouJy 
by archeologists instead.) .. 

Heads or ftnnlliei, or at any rate prinrn. 
liave been thus distiuguialicd.aud wo liavt 
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reasons for considering ninny of these cromlech* m 
ftunily burying-places. In Knirlnml, howi-ver, grave* 
iiavnWn discovered which iliffor vi»ry little in form 

from biler,<:oinmon 1 HliKhtlyolevnli , d 1 Awr/ , <i/-j#if»«w//j».* 

but which ran .vt with certainly in- referred to the 
Slum* |M!i a i(Ml. —A etnblc, Hone h rales. 


B&rlalplace. *. Place for burial. 

These arc the soul* of wicked, not of virtuous 
men, which an- thus forced to wander amidst burial- 
•Jan*, Miireriutr tlm punishment <if an impious life. 

-- IVarhnt. Sutra on Milton's smaller Poems. 

Philip tins Fourth, too, hankered after burials and 
burial plana, gratified his euriosity by gazing on 
the remains of his great grand hither, the emperor, 
iuid sometimes n 1 retched himself out at full length 
like a corpse in the niche which ho hud aeh*ot«*U for 
liiiiisolf in the royal cemetery Macaulay, History 
nf England, eh. xxiv. 

Barter, s. One who buries ; one who per- 
luruis the art of interment. 

\ml tile passengers that pass through the land, 
when anv serth a man's hone. Mien shall lie set up 
a siiui by it, till the buriora liave buried it. Ezekiel, 

"j^L one spirit of the llrst-bnm Cain 
Reiiru iu all bosoms, that each heart being set 

I In bloody courses, tlie rude scene may end, 

And ihirkness Ih» the buricr oft he dead. 

Shakes] war, Henry l V. Part l / . i. 1. 

Burin, s. Graving tool ; grater. 

• \ijiitlnT derivation from Kimiisli purr* i, to bite, is 
)utrm, dims monleiiHVol niuilius.the erpiivalent of 
Ifir- Italian bofino, boliuo, a graver's small pounce, 

H sharp chisel for eutting stone with (Floriant; 
I’rcneh and Knvlish burin, an engraver's chisel, t he 
tiHil with which he bites into his roppor plate. 

II rJi/n'ooii, bird unary "f English Etymology. ] 

\\ it is like the graver's burineu pon copper, or the 
■■.irrintiiigs of aquafortis, which engrave imd indent 
t he characters. that they ran never lie defaced.— hr. 

It More, (i'*er runo ut of the Tongue. 

The ancient goldsmiths probably were early ae- 
eiistomisl to tlu; use of the burin ur kind of chisel, 
whose extremity is a rectangular sled bar in Hw 

fa licnurc. . . . Tie* burin being held Imnly 

in I In- hand. ■ nls out a small thread-like portion »f 
the nii't'il wl<: !i is being engraved ami which \jir;«-s 
in di-pi li more or less according to lie* ai'.:lc nl t «'■ 
burnt and the force applied to the uistiunicuf. - 
F„reiy i (ptnrhrly /•’< cine, Engronug. auc.iut mol 
hi i ib no. i, 

Burinist. s. One who works with tin* burin. 

.M anv have hci ii astonished a! the faeihly of ex*- 
eulioii' displayed by the early » ngr.ivrrv mid the 
strength and equality whieli is mimed in Hi* :r 
handling. I!ut this ceases to m-euny our nlb-MMi 
when we reflect that the skill and piacliee of the 
goldsmith (the ineipieiit line enrraxeri was eon- 
staidly displayed iu the Is auly ami ileheacy of his 
desiuiis upon gold or silver, and that at the very 
origin i*f the new art then* were very many expert 
bnrinists who were :d once aide to apply their hands 
to the interesting labour .— Fart ign t pinch rly Ih- 
tu'i ie, Engraving, ancient amt wo, l t rn, no. i. j 

Burl. r. u, [sic By rlor.] Draw liquor. ; 

Si ■me renne lyll they MVde. 

HriiiL' with them malt »r whi te, 

And dame Kiyiioiir eutretu i 

To byro I licni of I la* liest. ; 

skr'ton , The Tunning of Ellmanr lh'inmi.ig. ■ 

Buricr. s. Oud who hurls. Sec Byrlcr. 

Soon the clothier's sheers, 

And biirh r'u thistle, skim the surface kirn. 

T ban', 

Burlesque, atlj. fl'V. burlcst/tu- ; Italian. 
bitrlism , from burlaw - jot.] Jocular; 
tending to raise laughter by unnatural or 
misuiiahli* language or intakes. 

1 1 oilier iu his character of Vulcan .ami Tlnrsite... 
m iia- Mnry of Mara and Venus, in Iiis behiixinur ol 
lms, and iu other passages, lias tneii otr-emd to 
liave lapsed into the burlvStpu' character, and to 
have departed from that serious air, essential t" tie* 
inngiulieeiieu of an cpick poem.-- Attdison, Sp.>‘- 
t ol or. 

Burlesque. .v. Ludicrous language of ideas; 

ridicule. 

Who uifiko hut a jest of it at the best : if not a 
subject of bur leak and drollery .— Si roams, 
p. » : UW2. 

When a man lays out a twelvemonth on t lie spot s 
in the sun, however noble his speculations may b , 
liny are very apt to fall into burlesque. .Matson, 
biuloyuva on the Usefulness of mum nt Medals, 

Burlesque, v. a. 'Turn t|> ridicule 


B. b R. N 

Burlesque*, v. n. Kmploy burlesque. 

Dr. Patrick joins hands with them iu burleaquing 
Vimm the doctrine, bn Moulin, Atlvanna of llto 
Church of England Uncards Same, p. ;tl : UiHI). 

Burl^squelj. adv. Ill a burlesque manner. 

Krasmus hod only his enunterpart here* in Kng- i 
land, which was Sir Thomas Mon*. They both seem : 
to Isj lK»rn under t ho same Jolly inlhieiiee ; and the ' 
sympathy of their humour conciliated a correspon- 
dence and strengthened affTieiniship Iwlween them; . 
indeed they ns’iineil'il two tliimrs very inconsistent. . 
wliii'h wen'.that one of licit stupid eliinate should 
lie fneetinus, and a chancellor a dmll. who divst up 
all things, even death itself, lairbsipa ///. snd both 
Jiv'd and diisl in jest. Preface to Plutarch's Morals. . 
(Ord MS.) ! 

urletta. f Italian, from but lure - jest.] 

A word of late introduction into our; 

language, meaning generally ti musical j 

farce. i 

The new hnrlella ’s now the thing. I 
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BURN ^ UCKSl.NO01.A8S 

3. Be inflamed with any emotion. , 

When I burned in desire to quest ion them farther, 
they made themselves air, into which they vanished. 
— Shiikt *i>eur. Mucin th . i, 5, letler. 

Jn Ralegh mark their every gh*ry mix’d ; 

Ralegh, the stsiurge of Spain ! wlnw lireast with all 
Tim sage, tlie patriot, and the Ju*ro bunt'd. 

Thomson. 

4. Act with destructive violence: (used of 
the passions). 

Shall thy wrath Agra like Are?— ftwifm*, Ixxxix. 411. 

5. Be in a state of destructive commotion. 

Tlie nut ions bli-od where'er her stepN sho turns, 
mba 


Pray, did you never hear me sing? t 

Cambridge /n/ruihr. (Rich.) 

Burllnosa. ,v. Attribute suggested by Bu rly ; 
hulk combined with rough vigour. 

Into a lesser room thy hnrlnnsa to bring. . 

Drayton, Polyulbion, via. , 

Bdrly. atlj. [V boorlikd .] | | 

1. Great of stature; great of size; bulky j 
ami vigorous. 

Away with all your Carthaginian state, I 

]<ct vanquish'd Maun ilia I without doors wait, 

Too burly and too lug to pass my narrow pte. j 

brydi «. ! 

H»*r liusliaud ls*ing a very burly mail, she thought 
it would he less trouble for her to bring away lit lie 
Cupid. • tilths, > 11 , Spi eta for. 

Contemporary with Micm*. hut subordinate, was 1 
Dames IJarrinrion. anot her mldity: he walked burly 
and square in liniialion. 1 think, of Coventry—. 

Imwlieil iieaP.ained m 4 to tlie dignity or liis pinto, 
type. - Li.ub, Esx.iys of Elia. Thu ()!<! Itenclu rs <*/". 
the lout r Ti in /ib . | 

•J. Replete; full; without, vacuity. 

Twixl their burly sacks, and full stutT'd barns, j 
they stand. bragfon, Polyolbiun, xiv. 

3. Boisterous ; loud. i 

It was the orator's own burly way of nonsense. — | 

Ct orb y. 

So when a burly tempest rolls his pride 
About the world ; llimigli liiiglil.V cedars how. 

Tie uali seas give way unto Jus gn-aler tide, 

'I hoiigli mniiiitaiiis lay their proudest heads ftill low 
IJelhie his feet ; yet stiil In; roars amain. 

And ruslielh on in blustering disdain. 

Ilcauinurtt, Psyche, v. 22 1. 

Burly honed, atlj. Having large bones. 

SM*I, if thou liirn thine edirc, nr cut nut out the 
ftM»7y-hoiu*il clow ii in chines of turf, ere thou sleep nArnint. verbal ubs. 

ill Ili.N slieatli. I Immss-Ii Jove that tlioii uuiyest •«> , t 9 r , A 

turned into UutniiiW's.—Shaki spi ar, lleiiry l J. Part 
11. iv. lu. 

Burn. v. a. [A.S. btrntan. J 
I. Gtuisume with lire. 

Thev bund Jericho with fire. Joshua, \ i. 2 1. 

The lire burmlh the wood— Psalms, lxxxiii.l h 
Altar of Sxriau mmle. w hen-oil to burn 


Tlie groan still duepeus and the conoHit burns. 

Pops. 

Us<*d particularly of lave. 

Tnmio, I bunt, I pine; I perish, Tran in. 

If I at thieve ml I his young modest girl ! 

Shakespru r. Taming nffhet Shrew, i. 1. 

She burns, she raves, she dies, ’tis true, 

IhiL burns, and raves, and dies for you. Addison. 

Burn. s. Hurt mused by tire. 

We see the phlegm of vitriol is a very efTectual 
remedy against burns.— Jlnyle. 

Burner, s. One who burns anything; re- 
ceptacle in which anything is burnt. 

They I. pagans] were great burinrs anil destroy- 
ers of Holy Script jm*s,' — lirvcud, man! and Samuel 
at Endor, p. :t7»i. 

Tin* idea was iiistantl> adopted by her ladyship, 
who, direct i in; nn* to a iieautilul fierce box which 
lay on fun* of the tables, requested me* to pul lluss* 
•r four of i he pastilles, which it contained, into a 
burnt r on the rlmnney-|«iece. -- Thtudort Hook , (Hi- 
bert Gurney . \ ol. i. ch. vi. 

Burnet, s. [j! htuitiwrt ; see extract : unless 
the ciitachiosis he in the Low German 
form, which, from the reddish brown 
colour of the plant, is not improbable.] 
Plants of the genus Ssmgni>orl»a : (Ihe 
Greater Burnet is the Sanguisorha ollici- 
nalis, the Loser Burnet tin* Potcrium 
Sungiiisorhit, of Linnams.) 

itipeuelln is likewisi* a kind of /InrnJ or Pimpi- 
iid I . ... In II lull Dutch it is called IJilienicl. in 
l,ow' Dutch llaiieiiart; iu Kimiisli tin* greater may 
be called tin* Ureal, the other the Small saxifrage. 
. . . Harden llttrnil. of which we wiil intn-at. doth 
differ from hinpiuella. which is also eaiifd a Saxi- 
fraaa. t)ue of the P, urn, Is is the leaser, for t)»e 
iimsi part crowing ill car-lens, notwitlisl.iudiiig if 
gisiw'etll ill iwimi Jields, wlleli- it is Til Ill'll sill. I iii T ; 


ii. 


'Tis foppish to speak of religion hut iu raillery ; 
n to mention such a thing as Scripture, except il 0 «i ■ mi.irkle 
be to imd doriilo it.-6’W//fr. Sw* -■ &1 “ *“ ’ 2. 1,'t I 


or t 

be to burl Aspic n 

iv. m. 

Would Ifnmer apply the epithet divine to a mo- 
dem swine-herd V if not, it is nil evidence, ihut 
Kuiiiituh was a man of eonsi«qiii , iice, ofln rwise 
Hmiier would htidempie his own poetry. Jf.'wwr, 
Edes on the Udypicy, 


liis odious fillerine.s. Milt, at, Piirodise Lost, i. 171. j 
That when* slie ted Ins amorous desin-s 
Willi sell eoiiiplaints, and felt liis lioit<-st tin's, 

her llaine.s liuulit waste liis earthly part, 

And burn liis limbs w here love had bnni’d his heart. 

brydi ii. 

Cnutcri/J*. - . . . 

A 11«*shy exeivseeuee, Isromiug exceeding hard, is | 
supposed* to demand extirpation, by burning away 
I lie induration, or amputating. Sharp, Snrg • ry. 
Exert till* qualities of heat (as by drying 
or seoreliiug) ; communicate an einpyreu- 
malie flat our '(as by burning wine; mv 
B urnt). . 

Othat I could but weep to \eiit my passion! 

Ruf this dry anrmw burns up all my tears, brydi it. 

rn. v. u. [A.S. bt/niaii.] 

1. Be on lire; hi- kindled. 

A lire devuurctli before them, and lielninl them a 
flame bn noth-, tlie la ml is as the garden ul hdeii 
befon* them, and behind them a desolate wilderness. 

( ) coward' isiun'iciwe! how dost thou alllict me! 
The liKlils burn Mu.- Is it mil dead imdiiight lr 
cid 1-0... 


lLd, all. |>p. lot V, UU:.. lu Pi: ed. I««. 

The e'en mead that erst brought sweetly forth. 
The freckled euwsliji, buna f. and gfeen clover. 

Shakes pear, I hit ry li v. ’£. 


I. Stale of being on lire; state of inflamma- 
tion. 

The mind, surely, rT ilseir, can feel none df ti.c 
burnings of a fexer. — South. 

In liquid burnings, or mi dry to dwell, 

Is all t he sad \ ariety of hell. Dryden. 

j*2. Act of burning; injury done by burning; 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Jlnrn d on j n („ H y awl Cleopatra, ii. S. 

Oh 1 prince, nlit wlu n furo burn your eyes? and 

is your sweet tenijHW turn'd to fury t How, 


manner ol burning 

Hand for liand, font tor Toot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, stri|Ki fur .stripe. -Exoihts, xxi. 

** i'hrwi shalt die in peace: and with the burnings 
of thy fathers, tin* former kings which were lieforfi 
thee, "so shall they burn odours fur Mice. Jin miah, 
xxxiv. 5. ..... 

The persecutions in the Tliyatirinii interval were 
usually burnings, and raekiugs, and wasting away 
tln*ir lives in miseralile inipmoimieiit.s. — Hr. 11. 
More, Set' , n Churches. <*h. vi. 

Tin* jilacr sileeted for the bu ruing was outside the 
mirth wall of tlie town, a short stone's throw from 
the southward corner of Ha 11 ini College, ami about 
the same distamr from HiH'ardo prison, from wliieh 
I’nuuiier w:lm intended to w il ness liis friend's Miller- 
iugs.— Fronde, History of England, ch.xwiii. 

Burning, part. adj. Excessive ; powerful. 

These tilings sting him 

So venomously, that burning shame dctuiiis him 
From his Ordelia. Shakt s/uutr, King Is ar, iv. fi. 

1 had a glimpse of him; but lie shut by mi; 

Like a young bound upon a burning scent. 

Dryden. 

BurainfffflasR. j?. Glass which collects the 
rays of the suit into it point, or focus, nut! 
so increases their force. 

The apiielile of her eye did seem to scorch me up 
like a bu rn ing-ylass—Shakesjun r. Merry IMwsvf 
Windsor, i. 3. , ... 

Love is of the naluro of a burning-glass, which, 
kept Btill in one place, lirctli; changwi often, it 
doth noUiing.— -Sir J. Suckling. 
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0 diadem, thou centre of ambition, _ 

, Where nil its different lines are reconciled, 

Ah if tltou wort the burning-glass of glory 1 

Dryden, 

Btirnlah. v. a. [Kr. hrunir, part. hrunmant 
=*■ polish.] Polish ; give a gloss to. 

Make n pinto of them, ami burnish it an they do 
iron.— Jitiwu. , 

BtinHah. r. n. Grow bright or glossy. 

I've seen a snake in human form, 

All stain'd with infamy and viee, 

I,i*n|> from the dunghill in n trice, 

Jturuish, ami make a gnwdv show, 

Heroine u general, peer, and beau. Sw'ft. 

Btirnlah. r. w. Show conspicuously. Hare. 

This they enuld do. while Saturn HUM the throne, 
Ere Juno burnish'd, or young Jove was grown. 

Dryden. 

To shoot, and spread, and burnish into man. Id. 

Mrs. I'riniley’s great belly she may lace down 
but it burnishes on her hips.— Congreve, 
lluii, ‘/the World. 

8urniah. Gloss. 

Blushes that biu 
Tin* burnish of no sin, 

Nor llaiucKof aught too hot wilhin. 

Crashaw, Poems, p. 12 fl. 

StirnUhod. part. ai/j. Polished; bright with 
it glow or gjoss. 

Mislike me not for my eom|tlexinn. 

The shadow'd livery of the burnish'd ^\\n. 

To whom lam a neighbour, and near bred. 

wShakes/war. Merchant of Venice, ii, 1 . 

The frame of burnish’d steel, that east a glare 
1'ixnii for.und seem'd to thaw the freezing air. 

Urydi ii. 

A limn* crag-platform, smooth m burnish’d brass, 

1 chose. 'rlie run ired ramparts bright 
From level meadow-bases or deep grass 

Suddenly sealed the light. 

Ten nyson , The Palace of A rt. 

BtirnUher. s. Tool, varying in form and 
material, with which a gloss is given by 
friction. 

This our burnisher (another tool used by clialen- 
irrnphers) and polisher perform. -Errlyn, Kculp- 
turn, b. i. eh. i. (Rich.) 

8nrnt. part. utlj. Having an ciiipymimatic 
flavour. 

1. Applied to trine. 

I llnd it very dillleull to know. 

Who, to refresh 111 1 attendants to a grave, 

Jiuruv claret first nr Naples hisenil gave. 

King. Art of Cookery. 

Burnt wine is a wine boiled up with sugar and 
sometimes with a little spice.— Item, Cyclopredia, in 
voce. 

2. Applied to spirits. 

('iiaptal, with great proliability, attributes this 
burnt taste [of the brandy] to the* presence «>f oxalic 
acid in the wine. Though this flavour is disagree- 
able to the tlnest judges of brandies in the wine 
countries, it lias hmnuu through the caprice of 
ft&hion an excellence in some exported brandies, 
and must accordingly la? given hy the manufacturer. 
—Pecs, I ’yehpirdia, voe. Brandy. 

Btirrel-flj. s. [? ] (Estrus bovis: (called 
also gntibee, or breeze). 

Tim wiinme. or burrrl-fly, is vexatious to horses In 
summer, not by stinging them, but only hy their 
iHimbylious noise, or tickling them in sticking their 
nits, or eggs, on the hair. - Dirham, Physieo-Thea - 
layy. 

Btirridge. s. Same ns Ho rage. 

Then, said lie, why do you cnll live people toasts? 

1 answered, that was a new name found out by 
the wits, to make a lady have the same effect as 
hnrridge In the glass when a man is drinking.— 
Tatler, no. 31 . (Ord MS.) 

Borrow, s. [A.S. burg , byrg - city, tower, 
or castle. — see also Burgh.] 

1. Same as Borough. Obsolete. 

Possession of land was the original right of elec- 
tion among the commons; ami burrows were en- 
titled to sit ns they were possessed of certain tracts. 
Bit II . Temple. 

2. Holes made in the ground by conics. 

When they shall see his crest up again, and the 
man in lilood, they will mil or their burrows, like 
conies after nun, mid revel all with him.— Shake - 1 
spear, Coriolunus, iv. ft. 

8. CatHchrcstic for Barrow - sepulchral 
mound. 

Upon a single view, and outward ohservntion.they 
[tumuli, or artifleial hills] may he the monuments 
Of any of these three nations; although the greatest 
number, not ImprobaMy, of tho Saxons; who fought 
many battles with the Hritaines and Danes, and also 
between their own nations: and left the proper 
namo of burrow for these Lilli, still retained in 
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ninny of them, ns the hcvcii borrows upon Salisbuiy 
plain, and in many other parts of tingliuid .— Sir T. 
Browne, Tracts, p. 1M, 

Borrow, t*. a, 

1. Make holes in the ground for habitations 
(ns rabbits and some other animals). 

Again, with respect to their localities, some animals 
live in holes, as the lizard and snake; others above 
ground, as the horse and tlm dog; some burrow 
holes, others do m>t ; imie are nocturnal, ns the owl 
and lint, ami utliers nre iliiirnnl in their habits — 
Houghton, On Aristotle's History of Animals , in 
Natural History Jtcricir, no. vi. 

2. Used figuratively. Bury, hide, or insinuate 

itself. * 

Nothing will convince those men that they can- 
not scatter the French Revolution nt the first 
hlast of their war-trumpet; that the French Revo- 
lution is other than a blustering elfervcweiiee, of 
brawlers and spouters, which, at the flash of chival- 
rous broadswords, at 1 lie rustle of gallows-ropes, will 
burrow itself, in dens tile deeper the weleomer.— 
t'nrlyle, French Revolution, pt. ii. b. v.eli. v. 

Borrow, r. ». 

1. Make holes in the ground (as rabbits). 

Sonin strew saml among tlmir corn, which they 
# say. prevents mice and rats burrowing in it; be- 
cause of its Calling into their ears.— Mortimer. 

2. Work n way under anything: (generally 
applied in Surgery to certain abscesses 
(sinuses) which run tortuously below the 
integuments). 

Little sinuses would form, and burrow under- 
neath. Sharpe, Surgery. 

3. Used figuratively. Work under conceal- 
ment, unnoticed. 

On such occasions if, will ever lio found that the 
human vermin, which, neglected by ministers of 
state amt ministers of religion. Imrlmmus in the 
midst of civilisation, lira! lien in the midst of Chris- 
tianity. burrow, among nil physical nnd all moral 
pollution, ill the cellars and garrets of great cities, 
will at once rise into a terrible importance. So it 
was nmv in London.— Macaulay, History of Eng. 
land, ch.X. 

Burrowing, verbal abs. Act of one who 
burrows. ; 

To Mr. Hancock I am further indebted for several . 
long and interesting letters on the burrowing of 
fiiTipeiles, - C. Darwin, Monograph of the Cirri- J 
pedia, preface. 

Bursar, s. [Lat. bursar ins ; Fr. bonrsier , | 
from bourse ----- purse.] Treasurer of a' 
college. 

Aoynmyf, or y;iiuunTM»«, was the burner, who kept j 
the accounts and registered nil the receipts and | 
exponces of the ship. Potter, Autiguities of Urtxvc, 
ii. 1 W. 

To offices I’d bid adieu. 

Of dean, vivo-pivs, of bursar loo. 

T. War Ion, Progress of Discontent. 

Bdrsarshftp. s. Office of bursar. 

Not the plotting for nil headship, (for that is now 
lmconm a court -business,) but the contriving of » 
bursirship of twenty nobles a year, is many times 
done with as gniit a portion of suing, siding, Ac.— 
Hales, Holden lb mains, p. 27 ll. 

Stirs ary. .«?. Subsidiary allowance for stu- 
dents. 

It has born considered ns of so much importance 
that a proper riuinimr of .voting men should Ih*hIu- 
cnte«l for certain professions, that sometimes the 

{ niblic, ami sonn tiiues the pmtyof private foundem. 
lave established nnuy scholarships, exhibitions, 
bursaries, Ac., for this purpose.— Smith, Wealth of 
Rations, b. i. ell. x. 

Burae. s. [Fr. bourse ; Lat. bursa - purse.] 
Exchange where merchants meed, and shops 
are kept. Obsolete. 

Fraternities ami companies l approve of, such as 
merchants’ burses, colleges of druggers, physicians, 
musicians, le. Burton, A natomy of Melancholy, To 
the Reader. 

Tattelius.thr new-come traveller, 

With his disguisnl coat amt ringed ear, 

Trampling tin* bourse's marble twice a day, 

Tells nothing but stark truths I dare well say! 

Bishop Hall, Satires, vi. 1 . 
WJiollier the Eritaine Iturse did till apace, 

And likely were to give Hie Exchange disgrace. 

Donue, Poems, p. M. 

Burat. r. n. [A.S. Amfan.] 

1. Break, or fly open; suffer a violent dis- 
rect ruption. 

So shall thy Imms be filled with plenty, and tby 

I irrases shall burst out with new wine.- -Proverbs, 
ii. 10. 

It is reaily to burst liko new bottles.— Job, xxxii. 
19 . 


The egg that anon 

Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclos'd 
The callow young. Mdlou , Paradise Lost , vii, 41 3 

■2. Flv asunder. 

Vet iiiii I thankful ; if ihy heart were great, 
'Twould burst at this, 

Shakuspear , All's well that ends well, lv, 5. 

3. Break away suddenly ; spring. 

A resolved villain. 

Whose Imwels suddenly burst out ; the king 
Yet speaks, ami, pcraavcntim 1 , may m*over. 

Bhakrsfiear, King John, v. ft, 
Well didst thou, Richard, to suppress thy voice; 
For had the passions of thy heart, burst out, 

I fear, we should have seen (lecypher’il there 
Mon* rancorous spito. Id.. Henry VI. Part I. iv. 1. 

Where is the notable passage over tlm river Fai- 
plimtcd, bursting out by the vallies of Hie mountain 
Antitaums; from wheiiia* the plains of Mesnpc. 
tnmia, then tmrt of the Persian kingdom, liegiti to 
opnt themselves.— Antilles. 

| They] bursting forth 

Afresh, with conscious terrours vex me round. 

Milton, Paradise lmt, ii, mho. 
You burst, ah cruel ! from my arms, 

Ami swiftly shoot along tlm Mull, 

Or softly glido hy the Canal. 

If the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd shou'd on liis senses burst, 
iio wou'd abhorrent luni. 

Thomson , Seasons, Snnuntr. 

4. Begin an action violently or suddenly. 

Thrice lie assay'd , nnd thrice, in spile of scorn. 
Tears, such as imgela weep, burst forlli. 

Milton, Paradise T/>st, i. 

She burst into trars and wrung her hands,- .1 r . 
hut knot. 

Burst, r. a . Break suddenly ; make it quick 
and violent disruption. 

My breast I'll burst with straining of iny courage. 
And from mv shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
Rut I will chastise this high- minded sfnini|H*l. 

Slmkcspear, Henry VI. Part I. i. ,Y 
He fasten'd on my neck, and Is-llow'd mil, 

As lie'll burst heaven. Id., King Lor, " 

I will break his yoke from off th\ neck, and will 
burst thy lsinds.- -,/i cemioh, xxx. S. 

If the juices of an aiiiiual body were, so us hy tin- 
mixture of the Opposites, to cause an ehullitimi, Liu v 
would burst the vessels. Arbuthnot. 

Burnt, s. Sudden disruption : sudden and 
violent, action of any kind. 

'Since I was man, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of limrid thunder. 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, 1 never 
Rcincmlier to have heard. 

Shokt spear. King Lnr, iii.i 
Down they came, and dri-w 
The whole roof nfter them, with burst of thunder. 

I' pun the heads of all. 

Milton, Samson Agonistes, liwft. 
Imprison’d Un*s. in the close dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loose, and struggle for a vent, 

Eating their way. nnd undermining all. 

Till with 11 mighty burst whole mountains foil. 

Addison. 

Buriton. part. nrlj. Diseased with a lieruiu, 
or rupture. Rare. 

IlaniioMis, -a, -uni, burst, yn.~ Xnminalc t? l.'-'li 
century); Voeabutar its in library of Rational An- 
tiguilhs, p. 22b eol. 1. (Wright.) 

lie was horn burstm ; and your worship knows. 
That is a pretty step to nmn's ioiu)Ni-siuns, 

Pt annnoit anf Fletcher, Scornful Loth 

Stinting, part, tiflj. * Breaking forth. 

Young spring protriulca the bursting gems. 

Thorns 1 *. 

Stinting, verbal abs. Art by which any- 
thing bursts. 

Mosra mi i til also, tho fountains of the great alii '-* 
wen* burst asunder, to make the deluge; and wind 
menus this abyss, and tlm be rstiug of it, if restrained 
to Juilra? wlml ii)>|ieanmc< is there of this disrup- 
tion there V - 71 Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Tlm season for planting is from tlm fall of the 
leaves to tin* bursting of tlm buds in spring.— A her- 
ervnibie. Gardener's Journal, p. 24 - . 
Btiratwort. s. [here the first syllable is usc«I 
in the sense of rupture.] Plant of I hr 
genus llerniuria so named: (culled also 
rupturewort). 

It- is caHist of the later herharist* Heniinrianad 
Uemiola: taken from tho eflbct of curing thedw- 
rase hernia ; of illvcin Herba Turra and Kinpctrun ; 
in French, Hutonet^in English, Riiptun , womt.M» , » 
liurslunwrt.—Gcrarde, Herball, p. foW: «d. UkK. 
Btirthen. s. [A.S. byrftcn.] The^ more cor- 
rect form of Burden. 

It la remarkable that, although the feudal 
established in England upon the Conqurat 
very much upon our ancient Saxon liberties ; tnougi 
It was attended with harsher servitude than in » ') 
Other country, particularly with those two mtoler- 



BURT 

able burthens wardship and marriage : yet it lias In 
grmcrel lw*n treated with more favour liy English 
than French writer *.— Holla hi, Vi etc of the State nf 
Europe during the middle Ages, ell. il. pt. il. 

Hut a trouble weigh'd upon her, 

And pcnilcx'tl her, night and morn. 

With tne fmrthen or nn lionmir 
Unto which alie wan not horn. 

Tennyson, The fowl of Burleigh. 

gdrthek #. Cal achrestic (from confusion 
with burthen^ thing borne) for Burden i 
refrain of son#. j 

Some roundelay h do sing; tlm n*st the hnrthni j 
bear. Pray ton, Polyolbiou, xiv. 1 

Sacred to ridicule hi* whole lire long. 

And the Had burthen of Nome merry song. Popp. 

SfrOteniomft. adj. More correct form of 
Burdensome. 

I [mnage and investiture hernine i*mu*nning eere- 
monta* ; the ineulentH or relief mid aid were felt sis 
burtheusome exactions. -I folium. View nf the State 

of Europe during the whittle Ages, eh. ii. pt. ii. 
gfiry. J». Burrow. Obsolete. 

It in his nature to dig himself buries, iw the coney 
doth: which ho doth with very great celerity.-- 
(Jre w. 

3dry (pear), *. [? French, hruere - butter ; 
from the soft yellow flesh of the finer varie- 
ties. This word being thoroughly adopted j 
into our language, I spell it. us English, 
though the ordinary spelling is French.] 
Fine variety of pear so called. 

lVara . . .‘many desirably fine varieties ...red 
fourre, nr.V' , ** , “ )>car, rose pear, great onion pear, 
iirown fonrri, orange liergnmot, golden four re, 
gns'ii sugar, green niHselet. little russclet, inessieur- 
jivm, .swan's igg, royal fourrt, . . . winter tnnrre. or 
grev gondwife, Ac. Abercrombie, (jnrdnur’s June- 
ii at. p. SM. 

Bury. c. a. [A.S. byriyan , byriyean , by nun , 
bin tan.] 

1. Inter; put into a grave: (with or without 
funeral rites). 

Among our Saxon ancestors, the dead bodies nf 
such os were slain ill the Held were lmt laid in 
graves; lmt, lying upon tin- ground, were cov«nd 
with turn's or chslsof earl li ; and the more in mm - 1 
tation the iiorsons had been, tin* greater him! higher : 
were the turves raised over their bodies : tliis some I 
used to rail iiiriging. some benrging of the (lead ; all I 
being one tiling. though diirerrntly jimnouiieed, ami ! 
from whence wo yet retain our speech of barging' 
the dead, t hat is, hiding t lie dead.- - Yersteynn. 

Slave, thou hast slain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, burg my body. 

Shakespt ar, King Lear , iv. Ii. 
tVlu’ii lie lies along. 

After your way his tale pronounc'd, shall burg 
Jiis reasons willi his IhhJ.v. Jd„ Coriatanns, v. 3. 

If you have kindness left, there see me laid; 

To burg decently the injur’d maid, 

Is all the favour. Waiter. 

2. Cover up ; conceal ; hide ; keep secret, i 

This is the way to make the pity lint , 

And burn all. wliieh yet distinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles or ruin. 

Shakcspear. Coriofonus, iii. 1. 
Although the treatment In* ["Horne Tonkej re- 
ceived from the outlawed pntrint | Wilkes | was not 
su<-h as to give him great eonlidenee either in his 
Iiouesty or his frienosliip, lie enutimied to eorre- 
Npmid with him : and imprudently pour'd forth in 
tin so letters seutimeulN which wen* buried at oiln r 
times, ami which were probably ln ,; ghtened to suit 
the taste of the lilierlitie exile, (.'nuke. History of 
Party, vol. iii. eh. viil. 

0. Place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did brcik 
The name of Antony : it was divided 
I’-elween her heart and lips; she render’d life, 

Thy name so bnrg'd in her. * 

Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 1J. 
8&rj. v. n . Perform the burial service: 
(m Ecclesiastical Loir, applied to parishes, 
or certain portions of parishes, in resjiect 
of their competence to have the burin 1 ser- 
vice performed within their boundaries). 

If a town or viil having a chapel of ease buries at 
the mother church, ami have, therefore, time out of 
mind repaired part of the church-wall, such parish- 
loners may in this case Ih» excused from repairing 
the whole church. — Ayliffc, Parergon Juris C'u- 
noniei, p. «0. (Ord MS.) 

Bdrjrtnff. verbal abs. Burial ; solemnity of 
a funeral. 

Against the day of my burying hath aho kept this. 
-Jofi»,*H.7. 

Who finds her, give her barging ; 

Sho was the daughter of a king. 

» • Shakesjuar, Pericles, Hi. 2. scroll. 


BUSH 

In the ltrpnxc period, cremation scorns to have al- 
ternated with the simple burying of the dead, 
though the former nocihs to lia\c l*rn Hie most 
g'-nenil. It is, however, certain that dilli-rcnt 1riln*s 
observed different cost mils in this particular. In 
Mecklenburg and Liinclmrg. fur example, Imrying 
the dead without burning appears ns tin* cxi-i-piniii. 
Jn both cases, a kind of fmindalion seems to Imv 
1 made, which was formed nf the stones Mivmd 
t hiekl v around in tbo fields. hi table, Hum Ferules, 
iut rod. p. -15. 

Burylnp-place. s. Place appointed for the 
sepulture of dead bodies. 

, They buried him. bi-1 u ecu Zm-ah and J>.!it*inl, in 
the hueyimj-pfoec of Maunah his father. J a An. s, 
xvi. 31. 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and lias 
still sevi’i'al marks hi it of graves and buryiug- 
■places. Sfnrfutnr, llo. 110. 

The characteristics belonging to tin* graves of this 
period are not nearly so clear and definite as those 
attending the former. The grate, as regards its 
form, has only the np|M-:ir.iu c uf a itimiinl «*f cartli 
superimposed upon the true buryiug-phuc. circular 
in form, and varying very greatly in height accord- 
ing to circumstances.— Kemble, Horn limits, m- 
troil. p. 4k 

Bush. s. [set* extract.] Lining of harder 
material let. into an orifice to guard against 
the wearing efleet of friction. 

[The bush of ii wheel is the met a I lining of the nave or 
hollow box in \\ hit’ll the axle works. Dutch, bitsse, 
a box, buskin, a liilh* box; Danish, biisse, a Imx.ii 
guii; 1 ii’niinu, burlier, a box, md-hurhse \ Swedish. 
hjiti-buss. , Hie bush of a wheel; Scotch, bush, box 
wood; to bash. t*i sheath, to cucIum* in a case or 

. 1>« Pi '.all »...»«.« 

whence the dimiiiiitites. • >hl French, hoist mu, hois • 
scan ; I, alio f \.i». lit H, bush tins, a box for ii.ensur- 
I ini', a luishc..— Wtslyu'.n J, tUcthnuirg of English 
j Etymology . J 

Bush. s. [see Husk - hush, *.] 

• 1. Thick shrub. 

Kfl through the thick they heard one rudely rush, j 
Wit Ii nois** w hereof, lie frmn his lofty sjecd, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bash. 

To hide Jiia coward head from dying drc.ul. 

Sjn user, Faerie (f.o < ,.. 
The jinllcr, and cxactcr of fc sjuslilics the resem- 
1 da 1 1 ce of the courts of josii«s> to I lie bush, where- 
Ulllo while the sheep (lies tor defence frolll the 
weather, lie is Mire to lose part (»f the fleece. — 
JJaro.i, Essays. 

Her lieait was that strange bush, whoso sacred 
tin*, 

Rdigii.ii dill not oiiisiune, but inspire 
Such piety, so chaste use of Hod’s day. 

That what we turn to feast, she turn d to pray. 

Ihn ne. 

With such n care. 

As roses fr ail their stalks we nur. 

When we would still pil fer them new, 

Ami fresh as mi the bush t hey gnwv. Wullt r. 

Tin’ sacivd ground 

Shall weeds and imis'iinus p ants ivtiisc to Iwar; 
Each coiimioti bush shall Syrian roses wear? 

brydm, Virgil's Eclogues, j 

lloujjh of w tree fixed up ut a <loor, to 
show that litptors arc sold. 

If it in’ true, that good wine needs no bush, ’tin 
true that a good play needs no epilogue.— Shake* 
spear. J.< you like if, epilogue. 

Wild country in general. (That this 
meaning \va< originally attached to tracts 
covered by wood, and, asMich,unculrivatcd, 
is beyond iloulit. At prcscnl. however, it 
may apply to district* remarkable for no- 
thing so much a* their mini of trees: such 
being the ease in the parts north of the 
Cape of flood Hope settlements ami in 
a large part, of Australia. The word is 
directly of colonial, remotely of Dutch, 
origin*: Dutch being the language wherein 
the term is most generally used for a wild 
country; and the Dutch colonists of the 
Cape the particular introducers of it. It 
is probably from the Dutch bosjnnan , ra- 
ther than from the English combination 
hush + man, that we get the word bus /mum 
in its ordinary sense, i.o. as a term de- 
noting an inhabitant of the barest, and 
barrehest parts of the Cape. It is, how- 
ever, a geographical, rather than a com- 
mon, term ; the division of mankind to 
wliieh it applies being a section of the 
Hottentot class: the native name is 
TT 
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U u 11 ilJesiiFioimxii 
Saab. A Bush woman is a female Bush- 
man. 

Beat the. bush . 

1. As in the proverb, ‘One heats the bush , 
while another catches the birds.’ Applied 
to cases where the labour bestowed upon 
any object, falls to the share of one partner, 
whilst the results are monopolized by an- 
other ; the metaphor being taken from 
Joir/intf. Colloquial. 

Approach anything in il roundnbout 
manner, instead of going directly to it ; 
the metaphor being tuken from hunt i ay. 
(The verb here is often neuter, giving Beat 
about the bush.) Colloquial . 

For a refinement upon this explanation, 
see Biishfighting and Hushment. 

Bush. i\ n. Grow, serve, or show as a bush. 1 

Tin* roM-s bushing round 
About lior glow’d, half slooping to support 
Kadi llow'r of tombT ‘stalk. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 42fl. 
Bush. r. a. Surround, cover, or protect 
with hushes. • • 

1 cannot but applaud tin* worthy industry of old Sir 
JiariHitli’ Hriiistmu-, who from a very small nursery 
of .-minis, which In* sowed in the neglected corner* 
of his ground, did draw forth such numbers of oaks 
of competent growth, as lxing planted uliout hi* 
fields in ex en and uniform rows .hushed and well 
watered till they had siillieienlly tixed themselves, 
did wonderfully improve both the lieautyand iliu 
\ able of his demesnes. Evelyn, Sylra, b. i. di. ii. 
(Ord MS.) 

Bushboater. s. One who k*ats the hush in 
any of the senses of that combination. (In 
the following exlraet it is used as ill 
sport iny one who beats bushes to rouse 
tin* game.) 

In time. however, Fi rdinnnd siiMlciently rallied to 
recover his reputation with the keeper, who, from 
Iiis liiNt obsmalioii, lwgim to wink his e\e t<» his 
| son, an attendant hush-ht ati r, ami occasion ally even 
thrust liis tongue inside iii.s cheek— a significant 
gestun' jierfirtly understoiKl by the imp.- Oisrueli 
tin younger, JL arietta Temple, b. ii. di. vi. 

Bushel, s. [X.Fr. bar duly boisenu ; L.Lat. 
Inissr/lns.] 

!. Measure eontiiining eight gallons. 

II is reasons are as two grains of wheat hid in two 
bush: Is nf chair; ymi shall seek all day en* yon find 
them ; and when you have them, they are not worth 
I In* scare! . ,ShukiS]wir, Merchant of V> vice, i. 1. 

‘2. Large quantity in general. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rarest pic- 
tures with bnslitls of golil, without counting the 
weight or the number of pares. -Hrydvn, Transla- 
tion of Ihtfrt snogs Art of Painting. 

Bushet. s. [see Uusket.] Thicket; copse; 
scrub. 

Near Creek, in a bushet or wood on a bill, not far 
from the wav side. Jfoy, K< mains, p. 231. 

We riMle through a or (.'(million, (*all<*<] Itmd- 

Well Hake.- Ibid. p. 133. 

Buahflgrhtlng. s. [Though, word for word, 
this is a genuine grammatical compound 
of Hush and Fighting, the exact im- 
port of neither element, is absolutely be- 
yond doubt. This is on account, of the 
complication introduced by the word Am- 
bush, its congener. Its meaning, especially 
when connected with any word denoting a 
Jiyht or contest , is closely allied with those 
of the word Hush denoting the quarters of 
an enemy ; yet without being identical. And 
the stunt* connection between the same 
words exists in respect to their derivation; 
inasmuch as ambush, ambuscadc,i\\o French 
hoisy and several other allied words, arc all 
originally from the root b-sh. In Bush- 
men t we probably have little more than 
ambushment in another shupc ; just as we 
have braider from embroider, body from 
embody , and many other words beside. 
Hence, Bushfightiug may mean anything 
between actual warfare with ambuscudcs 
and mere ‘verbal circumlocution, hesita- 
tion, and avoidance of the main topic of 
321 
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discourse, i.o. more ‘boating about the 
bush.’] 

Method of fighting practised against the ( 
American Indians, in •which the troops ; 
scatter and lire from behind the shelter of, 
a tree or hush. | 

Mojtir Oakly. I ilmi't like tliis pitiful mulxiscmlo j 
wrn-k ; lliis bush-fighting. Why i*aii‘t you stay hen* V 
- -Column /hr (hit i\ The Jealous )t iff, v. .'I. 

Bushing. pm/. ( itlj . Growing thick with, 1 

or forming, Im-hcs. 

A irushiitfr fountain liroko j 

Amuml it, ami oIm.vi*. fur i*vi*r irn-m, J 

Tin.* bushing uIiIitn form'd a shady scorn'. j 

1*01 ic, llonu r's Oilymy, | 

Bushman, s. See Hush, .*1. 


Bushmeot. v. fsee Hu shfighti ng.] Cluster 
of bushes; thicket. 

I'rinccs thought how they miirht discliarirc the 
earth of woods, briars, busnmruts, awl watcre. to 
make it mnr»* habit able and fertile. — AVr W. Ha- 
ft >;i h. History of the World. 


B U S K 

5. Point; matter of question; something to 
be examined or considered. 

Fitness to govern is n jierjili'Xinl business ; soino 
men. some nations, excel in tim one ability, some in 
Ihe other.-- Huron. 

It is 1 lie business of t he following pagi*s to discover 
how liis lolly hopes came to terminate in tliaappolnt- 
incut. W. Umltvin, History of the Commonwealth, 
b. iv. eh. ii. 

0. Something to he transacted. 

They were far from the /.idotiinns, and luul no 
hn si tit ss wit li any one.— Judges, xviii. 7. 

7. Something required to lie done. 

To those people that dwell under or near tfio 
equator, this spring would lie most pestilent ; ns for 
those countries that arc nearer the poles, in which 
iiuiuIht an* our own. ami the most cmisideniblo 
nations of the world, u perpetual spring will not do 
their h it si to ss ; they must have lunger days, u nearer 
approach of the sun. — Itrntlry. 

Used adject i rally. 

Tin* business hours, allowing for Intervals of in- 
valid regimen of oysters and partridges, during 
winch Clcunaui refreshed himself with n walk, were 
from ten to six for about a fortnight. -Dirki ns. 


ttufthwoman. s. See Hush, 3. 

Bushy, (iflj. 

1. Full of smullnranehos, nrtl high. 

The gi , ntle shcplicnl sat beside a spring, 

All in the shadow of a bushy brier. 

Eltenscr, Shtphrrtl's Calendar, December. 

flenerally the culling away oNmuglis and suckers 
at the risit and laxly, doth make tin's grow high ; 
and, contrariwise, the polling and cutting of the top, 
make them spread ami grow bushy.— Macon,. Xat unit 
and Ii.r/Mriuu ntal History. 

2. Thick like* a bush. 

Statues of this god. with a thick httshn beard, are 
still many of them extant in ltmne.— Addison, Tra- 
Vtls id 1 till y. 

Two small light-blue eyes were shaded bv bushy 
and nil her imperious brows, which lowered from 
under the hat. like Cerberus out of his den.- Sir 
Ji. L. lintin-r, Militant, eh. xlix. 

Both bad bushy and glossy uhMcers; both wore 
slmwv trousers, with wry wide stripes. Hu it no y, 
.Singleton Foutrdny , b. i. eh. viii. 

3. Full of lufshts. 

The kids with pleasure browse the hit shy plain ; j 
The show 'is are grateful to the swelling grain. 

firydi it. 

Busily, aifr. In a busy manner; with an 
air of Ihmiicss ; curiously ; importunately; 
earnestly. 

Or iUou busily they will enquire 

Into a victory which we disd'i'ii. 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 

Before the patron saint of injur'd Spain. Drydi n. 


Lit Hr Iforrif, eh. v. 

Warner's is only at the most a capital poetical 
hits iiit ns st.\ It*. It s ]«isit ivc otfeiiccs, however, in the 
way of broadness and indecency of allusion, an* nlso 
Very considerable.— Craik, History of English Lite- 
rut itrr, i. .121. 

Busk.*. [Fr. hustpic . — see extract from 
Wedgwood under Hus to.] Piece of steel | 
or whalebone worn by women to strengthen 
their stavs. 

j < Mr with that happy husk which I envy, 

| That still can be, mid still can stand so nigh, 

Ibnnc. 

Busk. s. [see last extract.] Hush. Obsolete. 

Hue iirlicetiun. n ni‘ty]./jM^>*. Hoc felieetuni, hoc. ! 
fllaeeriuiii, a lirokyii-AifKAr.— Xntiiiitnlc (V 15th ecu- j 
lnrj): Vocnhtthirns in Library of Sationul Anti- | 
Hint us, p. 22i», col. 1. (Wright.) 

And r.uige amid the bit skis thy selfc to fecdo. 

Do rim m, i*tn tint l ituiiSodir, p. Sit : 101 1. 

[The foregoing modes of snellingthe word I Bush and 
Bu>k_, indicate a doiiblii origin : from the Icelandic 
httskr, a tuft or hair, bush, thicket lA/i.sA/.abuiich of 
twigs, besom) ; and from I lie French tmttsclie.buvchc, 
a whisp, tuft, whence bourluui, a tavern hush, bottrh- 
tr, to stop, to thrust in a botirhe or tuft of hemp, 
tow, or the like. Hnurfu t, a hush, bramble.- - Witty- 
U'utul, Dictionary of English Etymology , J 

Busk. p. «. [This word, in resect to the 
questions connected with its form, and the I 
explanation of the final $ i Xr, is, in the eyes 
of those who uphold the importance of the j 
Scandinavian, Norse, or Danish element i 


Business. s. [see Hus y and Hu sy n ess.] 

1. Employment ; transaction of affairs. 

jlusl bitsitoss tln*e from hence remove!’ 
i )h ! that's tin* worst diseasi* of low. Damir. 

Beruiek, liudmg that In* had no rent authority, 
alt'igi llicr neulecteil busimss.nud gave himself up 
to such pleasures as that dreary place of baiiislimei.t 
all'orded.- Macaulay, History of England, cli. xvii. 

2. Affair; department: (in the plural). 

Bestow 

Your needful counsel to our busimssis. 


in English, one of the most interesting \ 
in the language. Why it is this, may lie 
seen from the following doctrine, taken 
along with certain facts connected with the 
Reflect ! vd Pronoun. Jamieson derived 
this verb from the Icelandic flaw = pre- 
pare, dress; which may be, and often is, 
followed by the reflective pronoun sik^ 
self ; upon which Wedgwood remarks 


Which crave the instant use. 

Hhakrspear, King Isar, ii. 1. 

3. Subject of business ; affair or object, which 
engages the care. 

You are so much the husimss of our souls. Hint 
while you art* in fight we can neither look nor lliink 
on uuy cist*; I here arc no eyes for other beauties.-- 
Drydi n. 

Tho great business uf the senses Ix'ing to take 
notice or what hurts or advantages the body.— 
Locke. 

‘ Laud help me ! how easily some folks make prn- 
mi-M's!’ * How !' said Adams; * have you ever known I 
him do anything of the kind before r ' * Aye, marry 
have I,' answered t he host ; ' it is no business of mine, I 
you know, sir, to say anything ora geiitleuinu to his 
foeo; but now In* is not hen*. I will assure you he 
lifts not his fellow within the three wxt market 
towns.’— k'irldi ng, Ad rut tuns of Jostph Amin trs. 

j\Iake ant/ thing one's business. Occupy one’s J 
self with anything. * j 

1 never knew one, who made it his business to lash ; 
thn faults of oilier writers, that was not guilty oft 
grenter himself.— Addison. J 1 

When diversion is made, the business and study 
of life, though the actions chosen Ik- in themseln s 1 
innocent, tho excess will render tlu-iu crimiiml. 
Moyers. 

4. Right of action ; claim to be present. 

What business tuis a tortoise among the clouds V— J 
Sir R. L' Estrange. 


( Dictionary of English Etymology , in voco) 
that 1 it is singular that, having come so 
near the mark, he fails to observe that 
busk is the simple adoption of the deponent 
form of tho Icelandic verb at buast, , for at 
bunsc , contracted from the very expression 
quoted by him at bun sik. 1 This identify 
of the three forms, hm sik , huasc, and buast, 
is not only beyond all doubt, but is one of 
the most generally admitted facts in Scan- 
dinavian philology ; wherein the following 
processes are verified in such a manner as 
to give us not only the special explanation 
of certain forms in Danish, Swedish, and 
Icelandic, but something like a general ex- 
hibition of the way in which an ordinary 
passive or deponent may be developed out 
of a middle voice ; the middle voice itself 
having originated in the combination of an 
active verb and a reflective pronoun. 

In the* Norse huigiingc every Transitive 
Verb is in the same predicament with bua ; 
i.e. (1) it can govern a Reflective Pronoun 
in the objective case which foHows it, us 
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halla sik = call (one's) self; (2) Rcanco. 
bIcsci! into one word with that Pronoun 
'the * being elided and the number of syl* 
lubles lessened, ns bunsc, kallasc ; (3) it 
can change the sc into st, ns buast , ballast • 
(4) it can lose the final f, so that words 
like hal/us (or, with a change of vqwcI, 
hnllts) result ; in which cuse the ori- 
ginal reflective and pronominal nature 
of the final consonant is so thoroughly 
concculcd, that, if it were not for the his- 
tory of the transformations being known 
to the minutest details, the mil nature of 
the element in question would be either 
doubtful or obscure. In respect to their 
import, these forms tire treated us Pas- 
sives; and that, not only in Danish and 
Swedish, blit also in the Icelandic gram- 
mars ; and, in the later forms of speech, 
this is what they generally are. Still, even 
in respect to inclining, their more imme- 
diate origin as Middles und their remoter 
origin as Reflective* are manifest. In the 
Icelandic of the Edda distinctions may be 
found between such forms us him mr 
namnnul = he was named (a true passive), 
and him multilist - lie named, or called, 
himself (a true middle); distinctions which 
become less clear as the language becomes 
modern. Again, as sik may mean not only 
(one's) self, but each other , its construction 
is often reciprocal; the result of which is a 
number of Deponent Verbs, such as sluus 
* light, bnittns - wrestle, from shut a sik, 
brutlu + sik - strike or grapple with one 
another. 

Of the forms , that in sc is characteristic 
of the oldest Icelandic and the oldest Nor- 
wegian. In the later Icelandic, -st is ilu* 
sign of the Passive voice ; and in the Da- 
nish and Swedish the still more altered 
forms in -s alone. If all this gives ns the 
~sk in the word before ns, the phenomenon 
is a curious one. In the first place, it gives 
us what is wholly wanting in the Auglo- 
Saxon, a Passive, Middle, or Deponent 
Verb; and, in the seeoml place, it supplies 
what is ulso wanting, the Reflective Pro- 
noun by means of which it is made: for, 
although we have in the words him ami 
self the equivalents to the Latin ilium and 
ipsurn, the represeulutiu? of the true relit c- 
tivc pronoun se is wanting ; a point upon 
which more will be written under Self. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether Rusk 
be a word of the kind in question ; i.e. tin 
English word which has grown out of a 
Norso middle voice ; itself deduced from 
the combination of a v.?rb with a pronoun 
almost unknown in Anglo-Saxon. 

The general reasoning against tiiis view 
will Ik* given in the Preface. It consists 
chiefly of’ the presumptions against any 
given words being of Norse origin ; pre- 
sumptions which, in the mind of the present 
writer, are very greut. Rut as the opposite 
doctrine is held, by many respectable au- 
thorities, to whom the influence of the 
Danish or Norse language upon our own 
appears to have been considerable, it is ne- 
cessary in the present place for the objec- 
tion to be moro stiecific. 

Now a little enquiry will show us that 
the date of the Danish invasions is scarcely 
the date of the origin of the Norse form 
in -sc. 

The earliest specimens of the Norse, 
with the exception of a few pieces of verse 
which, in respect to their form, we have no 
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reason to believe arc older than the prose 
in which they arc* quoted, are no earlier 
than the time of Henry If. in England ; *n, 
time at which, with the exception of Shet- 
land and Orkney, we nuiy fairly presume 
that no Norse was spoken in Great Bri- 
tain, certainly none in England. In these 
however the evolution of the forms which 
have been under notice is only beginning. 
Thus : 

Sik, sc, st, or s, the pronomiual element 
in the combinations which have just been 
considered, though a reflective pronoun, is 
in the* first instance the reflective pronoun 
of the third person only . Hence, before it 
can become incorporated with the verb, and 
serve as the reflective for all three persons , 
certain preliminary changes are necessary. 
The natural Reflective* in English for the 
First Persons are, M strike ( my)self\ we 
strike (our)selees ;* wherein the Pronoun 
which is governed, or the object, is in the 
same Personas the Pronoun which governs, 
or the subject. In otiier words, they are 
names of the same individual : and of the 
two facts, namely, that of A giving a blow, 
or being the striker, and receiving a blow, 
or being the person struck, equal notice is 
taken. By thinking however less of A in 
iiis character of agent, and more of him in 
his character of patient, we lose sight of 
the necessity of this agreement (i.e. that of 
Person between the two Pronouns); and 
a series of changes, different in detail 
according to the language, takes place. 
Sometimes the possessive clement (e.g. 
tny) is omitted, and the import of what re- 
mains (e.g. self) becomes indefinite. In 
general, however, the Reflective Pronoun of 
the Third Person, as being the one which 
is most used, supersedes the other two. It 
dot's so in some of the German provincial 
dialects, where sirh is used with the Fir*t 
and Second Persons of both numbers. It does 
so in Greek where not only i can lie found 
for ifit and ; but where »«»•:« is found 
for i/tavrov ; and it. did so in the later Ice- 
landic and its derivatives. In short, it is sup- 
posed to do so in such expressions as busk 
thee , I husked, &c. But all this implies so 
many stages in the history of the combi- 
nation: the first, in which it is purely Reflec- 
tive ; the others, whereiu it is partially Re- 
flective; but, in the main, Middle with a 
Reciprocal, Deponent, or Passive sense. 
Now in the earliest Icelandic of which we 
have specimens, the Icelandic of the Edda, 
which, whatever may he the antiquity of 
its matter, is in point, of form the Ice- 
landic of tlie time subsequent to the Nor- 
man conquest of England, and the date of 
the extinction of the Danish in England, 
the combination is only in its Jirst stage, 
tlie Edda giving forms likd huydomk - 
huyd + mik (mik-mu), wherein the supre- 
macy of the Third Person is seam lv begin- 
ning to show itself. Yet forms like husk, 
supposing the s-k to give the Reflective 
Third Person, imply that it was supreme 
some two centuries curlier. This is ,iot 
impossible ; nor is it impossible that with 
tlie clement sik, and the same habits of 
combining it with the* Verb and letting it 
prevail ugainst the other two, the de- 
velopment of a Passive or Deponent may 
have begun earlier in the Norse of Eng- 
land than in that of Scundinavia. Still, us 
the presumptions ore against it, it is slig- 
hted that the foregoing details, details 
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which have never been fully considered, 
constitute an objecting to the current doc- 
trine. So late as tlie beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, this was not the case. On 
the contrary, we find in the Norse of the 
Edda forms equivalent, to hua milt = pro- j 
pare (iny)solf, and hua |>i'A -- prepare (thy) ! 
self; forms which, if they were predomi- 
nant in the Danish of tlie time of their in- ! 
vasions of England, are, to say the least,: 
unlikely elements of the word in question. ! 

Still, the main argument against the view : 
here combated lies less in the minute his- 1 
tory of the present Norse or Scandinavian 
Passive, than in the general fact of the Da- 
nish having had hut little influence on the 
literary English ; a |H>inl upon which there 
are extreme and opposite opinions, those 
of the present writer being adverse. Upon 
this, however, more will be found in the 
Preface. 

The doctrine now suggested is, that Husk 
is much such a word as brace or yird, 
i.e. a word applied to denote prepara- 
tion from the settling of some part of 
the dress ; in w Inch case a busk is the or- 
dinary Substantive (like yirdle. and brua), 
und to busk is to be busied about it. If so, 
all such Participles as hoirne, boon, hound 
lie oil the way for a place, are connected, 
not with tlie element hu-, but with tlie 
root of bow - bend.J 

Make ready. 

The noble baron wliet his eonraire hot. 

Awl buskt him ImliUy to I lie ilivaiiful li(rlit. 

Fairfax, Translation of I'usso : 1(1 m. 

Basket. s. [N.l’r. bosquet , whence buur/urf. 
The existence of this word, conned ed in 
its etymology with hush, may have helped 
in the formation of the hybrid word 
Bus bet, wherein the French aflix -ette, is 
apjiended to the Engli>li word bush, of 
which bus It is the older form.] Sprig or 
small hush. Obsolete. \ 

Youth folke now lloeken in evi-ry where, 

To (rather May hush fs and Mw-lliiiir lirere. 

S/M iist r, Mu /tlunCs Calendar, May. 

Buskin.*, [see last, ext i act.] 

1. Kind of half- boot ; shoe which comes to the 
midleg. 

Tim foot wilh dressed in a short, pair of velvet 
buskins-, in sniiie place!! open, to sdiew the I'airncMi 
of the skin. Sir I\ Shim y. 

Stun*! iiiM** lliaua he tier takes to he. 

Hut missel li how, a ml shulls.aiid WA out to her knee. 

S/ii nst r, /io rit (Jiff i a. 
There is a kind of ruslirily in ail tli<‘M* pompomt 
Verm's; somewhat of a holiday nhephrrd htmllm;; in 
Ida country bn ski us. 1 try dm. 

*2. Kind of high shoe worn by the ancient 
actors of tragedy, to raise their stature. 

(treat Fleteher never trends in buskins here, 

No (rreater Jons- u dares in seeks appear. Dryh a. 

In her la-st lit lil tlieeomick muse appears, 1 

When she, with borrow ‘d pride, the buskin wears. : 

/.'. final h. 

In Ni*ek or buskin there was an air of swairirmiif; 
gcutilily about Jack Calmer, lie wns a genl Ionian : 
with .i slight infusion of I hi* foot man.— Lamb, Essays , 
of Elia. | 

And then lie wns a count, and then he knew ; 

Mimic nnd dnneimr. liddiiiiu’. French mid Tuscan ; 
The IilsI not easy, in* it known to you. 1 

For Tew Italians speak tin* right Etruscan. ! 

lie was a crilie upon operas, too. 

And knew all niceties of the sock Hud buskin j | 
Ami no Venetian audience could emluiv a 
Song, scene, or air, when lie critil * seccalum ! | 

Byron , Beppo, xxxi. ; 

[Italian, bohjia. hutzn, ( Jrisons. hulsrlta. busrhn, n liudgct j 
or leather wallet ; Spanish, In dsn. a Imp. purse, ex- 1 
change. Hence, with the common change. .1 an I lor j 
an r (ox Sjiuiiisli, pvt sea, French. p» rruquth Italian. 
bursa, borsiu, bursa, French, bourse. rroin the. 
Italian form Mza wrnis derived Intlzacchmt , Span- 
ish, bnfseiiuin, husk ins. originally signifying hags of 
akin into which the fed were thrust. »w hpamsh. 1 
balm, bog lined with Hirs or skins to keep the lift 
worm. (Neumann.) The sninu change from / lo r, 
an in boisa, burm, gives Italinn, harzacchnu, Hutch, 
btvteken (Freuch, brutln/uin), English, buskin, lu 
• * » *j> 
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like manner it seems that the original meniiinp of 
boot wan a leathern hag, rs in Spanish, but a, which 
signifies hot ii a leathern Img to carry wine, and also 
boot, a leathern covering for t he leg mid foot. Hutch, 
ttolr, Indfin-srhot H, jiero, cniccus riisticiis e eruilo 
corio. (Kiliau.) - II cdywuod, lhctu/nary if Enyltsh 
Etymology.] 

Buskined. ar/j. 

1. Dressed in buskins. 

Here, arm’d w itli silver hows, in early dawn, 

Her buskin' d virgins Inic'd the dewy lawn. Pnpr. 

± Relating to tragedy as represented on the 
stage. 

Next, in a huskin' d si rnin, 

Sung how himself lie bore upon Hamascm)' plain. 

Drayton, Polyulbion, ii. 

^ Or what, though rare, of later age. 

Ennobl'd hath the buskin’ d stage 1* 

Milton, 11 Penseroso, 101. 

In buskin' d ine.'isures move 
Talc («rief, uml phiisiug Fain. Cray, The Hard, 

Buskllng. cvrbul ubs. Same as Bustling., 
f Ibsotrtr. 

It is like the* smouldering fire of Mount fhimirrn, 
which boiling Imur time with gn-at buskliny in tlio 
bowels of tlie earth doth at length burst forth with 
violent rage, a.i». 1.k>5.— JialUitull. 

Busky. adj. Woody ; shaded with woods ; 
overgrown w'rth trees. Obsolete. 

How bloodily the sun licgitis to )K:cr 
Above you busky hill. 

Hhakrs/nar, Henry IV. Part /. V. 1* 

Bub*, s. Colloquial for Omnibus. 

Bus*, s. [from German, busses Dutch, 
buy sc.] Rout for fishing. 

It was a sea most proper for whale-fishing: little 
busses might east out. nHs for smelts nml herrings. 

- Jtisliop JJucket, Life if Archbishop ll'il/ittuis,n.i>2: 

: im - 

IT the* king would enter townrdM building such a 
litimlsT of lif*at^ and bum s, n.s racli eonipany could 
easiiymanage.it would lie an encouragement both 
of hiiumir and a<l\ milage, fiir IV. Temple. 

Bua*. s. [from hut. basiuin ; a derivation 
which at the first view suggests the pro- 
priety of spelling it with a single s. By so 
doing, we not only favour the correct' no- 
tion of its origin, hut. distinguish it from 
buss, meaning a kind of bout. 

'flie same applies to Bus = Omnibus. 
Of the Verb the pronunciation is uncer- 
tain ; the final *• being sometimes pro- 
nounced with its ordinary sound, and 
sometimes as z. The latter power is 
strictly grammatical, inasmuch as it is a 
rule that tiuhhlaiitixes ending in a sharp, 
or surd, mute may change it into a pat, or 
sonant, oik 1 , and become Verbs: as yreasc, 
yreaze. ; use pronounced ucc and use. 
pronounced u:e , along with others, lienee 
tlie distinction between bus = u km t and 
bus (sounded buz)- to kiss, is probable. 
At the same time the principle of attempt- 
ing a distinction between bus - to kiss, and 
buzz to make a buzzing sound, 1ms a ten- 
dency to keep the pronunciation of the 
Verb and Substantive alike. Upon tltc 
whole, howexer, it is best, to use the double 
y. This is because English spelling is little 
more than a system of orthographical ex- 
pedients. Now, the common method of 
showing that a vowel is short, is to double 
the coufomint which follows it, whether 
actually sounded, which is rarely the case, 
or not. With monosyllables this is hardly 
necessary ; and if buss were one of the 
lminflcctcd parts of speech, an adverb, a 
preposition, or a conjunction, the single s 
might suffice, as it does with but. The 
case is altered, however, when the word is 
a Substantive or a Verb ; inasmuch as out 
of these may be evolved plural liuiidicrs 
or participles, such as buss-es or buss-iny. 
In this case a syllable is added ; and, if 
tlie spelling were buses or businy, there 
would be tlie danger of the first syllable 
being sounded Jong, i.e. like (he second 
323 
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syllable's in a-bnset and a-businy. Hence, 
the double s, in spite of the reasons to the 
contrary derived both from the derivation 
and the principle of distinguishing between 
words sounded alike, is preserved. For 
further application of this principle, see 
Butte.] Kiss ; salute with the lips. 

Thou dost frivo mi* flattering busses— \\ y iny troth, 
1 kirn tlir-e with n most constant heart. — tihakesptar, 
Henry I V. Part II. ii. 4. 

Sonic squire ncrhnps you take delight to rack, 
Who visits with a gun, presents with birds, 

Then gives a smacking buna. Pope. 

Bum. r. n. [see preceding entry.] Kiss; 
salute with the lips. (Used figuratively in 
the extracts.) 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whoso wanton tops do Aroutht! clouds, 
Must kiss their feet. 

tihalcespear, Troilu* twtl Ceessida, iv, 6. 

* (Jo to them with this bonnet in lliy hand. 

Thy knee bunting the stones; for in such business. 
Action is eloquence. Id., Coriotan us, iii. 2. 

Just. m. [see 11 us to.] Sculpture repre- 
senting the upper portion of the human 

chest. 

very 
but 


figure, usually terminnting # with the dies 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a vi 
extraordinary bunt ; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, l 
a common bust.— Addison, Travels in Italy. 

Ambition sigh’d : she found it vain to 1 rust 
The faithless column, nnd the crumbling bust. 

Pope. 

And Juan, puzzled, lmt still curious, thrust 

His other arm forth Wonder upon wonder 1 
It press'd upon a hard lmt glowing bust, 

which beat as if there was a warm heart under. 

llyron. Von Juan, xvi. 221. 

Bustard, s. [see last extract.] Jlird of the 
genus Otis so called; (the name applying 
to two species, the larger and the smaller 
bustard ; the former of which is certainly, 
:he latter probably, extinct in the Jiritish 
Islands). 

His sacrifices were phcniennteni, peacocks, bus- 
tards, turkeys, pheasants; and all these were daily 
offered.— Hakewitl. 

]>»t some cry un wooflenek or hare, 

Your bustard*, your ducks, mid your widgeons ; 
Hut of -It the gay birds in the air, j 

Here’s a hi-alth to the Three jolly Pigeons. 

Gotdsm'dh, title i <rA«>/«* to eongucr, i. 1 

On all the downs, from the British Clianm-I to ! 
Yorkshire, huge bustards strayed in troops of fifty | 
or sixty, and were often hunted with greyhounds.— 
'laeaulay, History of England, eh. iii. ! 

Bustard. s, cranes, and waterfowl of various kinds 
abound. Lay, ml. Niuevih and Babylon. Hi. i. , 

\ Bustard. A large bird of the gnllmansms order. French, ; 
outard. A great sluggish fowl. (Hailey.) Sjmiiisli. I 
ubuta nla .ova ru (n rda ; Champagne. tnstnrde : Pro- 1 
venial, anstarthf. French, ovtardv, Italian, oftarda. | 
Named from its slowness of (light. * I’rnviimi* iissiini I 
nuns Hispania five* tarda* nppellut/ (Plin. in. 21) { 
lienee proliably au-tarda, otarda, nfnnta, and then 
with avis again prellxed, as in ov-estruz (-avis 
struthio), an oslrieh, arutarda. (Die/.) Portuguese, I 
nhafartta, bet a nla. A bustard nr bistard.— French, 
bislard, oulanl, hoiislanle. (Sherwood.) — Wtdy - , 
ic nod, Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Bustle, s. [?] Padding worn by women be- 
neath the skirt, to make the dress sit lull 
behind. 

My ruff, Thibet to. The Hutch are a brave nation. 
My bustle now. How much Is -or did you give the 
officers 1* Mind you take care of every thing while 
1 am gone.— Marryat, Snarhyyoic , vol. iii. eh. xiii. 

Bustle. x. [?] Tumult; hurry; confusion. 

Wisdom’s self 

Oft. seeks to sweet retinal solitude; 

Where, with her lust nurse, Contemplation, 

She illumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in I lie various bustle of resort. 

Were ull-lo milled. Milton, Counts, 37.'». 

Such a doctrine made a strange bustle and dis- 
tiirbaiiei.* in the world, which then sate warm and 
easy in a free enjoyment of their lusts.— South. 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after it , all 
would have been well, without any of this bustle — 
Sjieetator, no. 4*1. 

Wo then purchased Ibis little place, whither we 
retired, noon after her delivery, from a world bill of 
hustle , noise, hatred, envy, unit ingratitude, to er«*, 
quiet, and love. — Fkldtng, Adventure s of Just ph 
Amlrrm. 

Seldom he varied feature, hue, or muscle, 

. An d could be very busy without bustle. 

Byron, Don Juan, viii. 39. 

Sditle. r. n . Be busy ; stir ; be active. 

Come, bustle, l/ustle -caparison niy hume.— Shake* 
spear, Richard lll.v. 3. 
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I Cod tako king Kdwurd to his mercy, 

1 And leave the world for me to bustle in. 

, Shakes ih nr, Richartl III. i. 1. 

Ye sov’rcign lords, who sil like gods in stale, 
Awing the world, and bustling to lm great ! 

Granville. 

Bustler. *. One who bustles ; active stir- 
ring innn. 

Forgive him, then, that bustler in concerns 
Of little worth. Cowper, Task, vi. 

Bfatllnff. part. udj. Busy; active. 

Sir Henry Vnne was a busy* nml bustling nmn, wlio 
had credit enough to do his business in all places,— 
Lord Clarendon. 

A poor nbjis’t worm, 

Tlint crawl'd awhile linmi a bustling world. 

And now am trampled to my dust again. 

Runt In me. Ormnwko, 
Christchurch was up in arms; ami though t lint 
college seems thru to have hern almost destitute of 
severe and accurate learning, no academical society 
could show a greater array of orators, wits, politi- 
cians, hustling advent livers who united the superti- 
cinl accomplishments of (lie scholar with the man- 
ners nnd arts of the man of the World— Ji. 

Essays, tiir 11'. Temph . j 

The harbour wn.vrmvded with masts and strange j 
prows and uncouth sails; . . . while in the streets 
might he seen men of all languages and all dresses, j 
copper-coloured Kgudinns. swarthy Jews, lively. 
bustling Greeks, nnd haughty Italians, ... and In- 1 
dians.nll gay with their national cost nines, titurju 1 , 1 
History of Egypt, eh. xiii. j 

Busto. s. [Italian.] Statue. Sir Bust. 

LThe/wtf is properly tin* body of a man, the trunk with- J 
out arms or legs, then a statue representing the head : 
ami up|M>r part of the trunk. The word bush was' 
used in the North of France in the same sense. ! 


1 IWuw/f de St Saulve cm la eliasse du dit Saint 


et Saint Superius soul en bon elal.’ (Ilgeart. A.n. 
177d.) 

Both bust ami bnse were then used in the sense of a 
boily garment. a g:irmenl elosely titling the lusty, ' 
and as this was Mipportcd by a stiff hone or steel in 1 
front, the wont to'si, has ultimately born eonllned 
to the piece of bone. wood, or stirl in the front of a 
woman's sta.vs nr stomacher. VrenvU, bn, bust, husfe, j 
the whole bulk or body of a mail from his lace to his j 
middle; hue, bnse, bust, the long small or sharp- j 
pointed and hard-quilted belly of a doublet. (Col- ; 
grave.) Italian, busto, a bulk or trunk without a 
]n*rul. a sleeveless truss or duiihlit. also a Imsk. 
(Florin.)— IVutgirootl, Dictionary of English Ely- j 
tuology. 1 ! 

Tin* entrance to the royal apartment is through a ! 
vest dado supported with pillars, with someimtiek 1 
hustovs ill tin: niches. - Ash nude, Autiguit ns of lit rk- 
shirc, iii. nr,. i 

Worn on the edge or days, Hie brass consumes, 

The busto moulders, and the ileep-ent marble, 
Unsteady to the steel, gives up its i-henre. 

It. I it air, The Grave, j 

Busy. adj. [A.S. by si ft 
1. Engaged, or exercised, in business or’ 
work. ; 

.Mv mistress semis you word, that she is busy, and 
cannot come - -tihakt spear. Taming of the Sim ir, v .2. 

Willi with, about, or on. j 

The Christians, s-iiiietimes valiantly receiving the | 
enemy, and sometimes charging them again, re- 1 
pulsed the proud enemy, still busy with llicin.— ! 
E noth s. History of the Turks. i 

*2. Bustling; active; meddling; continually | 
in motion. 

Tin: next thing whi-h she waking looks upon, ! 
Oil meddling monkey, or on busy ape, 

She shall pursue it w itli tin* soul of love. { 

tihakisptar . Midsummer-Sight's Dream, ii. 2. j 

Iteligious liiothis nml instincts nre so busy in the j 
heart of e\erv reasonable creature, that no man | 
would hope to gotcm :i society, without regard to j 
those principles. AiUisuii, FruhuUvr. 

Rasy , curious, thirsty ll.v. 

Drink with me, and drink :u» I. 

Freely welcome to my clip, 

Cuuld’st thou siji amt .sip it up. Lord Salisbury, 
To n Ely set (ltd un his Puuehboirl. 
Who lulled to soft repose by the funning plumes 

above, 

And the music-stirring motion of its soft amt busy 
feet. 

Dream visions of aerial joy, nml call the monster 
Love, 

And wake, and find the phantom Fain, whom in 
its place they greet. 

Shelby, Prometheus unbound. 
Busy. r. a. Employ ; engage ; make or keep 
busy; exercise. 

lie in great passion all this while did dwell, 

More busying Win quick eyes lmr face to view'. 

Spenser, Pa* riu Queen. 

The pleasure which I took at m,v friend’s pleasure 
herein, idly bushd me thus to express the same. - 
Carew, Survey of Cornwall. 

He it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. 

tihakespear, Henry IV. Part II. iv. 4 . 
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While they were busied to lay the foundations 
their buildings wen? overthrown by an earthquiika 
and many thousands of the Jews were overwhelmed 
-tiir I V. Raleigh. 

The points which busied tho devotion of lh0 first 
ages, and the euriosity of tho latter.— Dr. H. Mure 
Decay of Christian Piety. * 

The ideas it is busied about should he natural and 
congenial ones, w hich it had in itself. — Locke. 

The learning and disputes of tho schools haw 
been much busieil alxmt genus and species.— Ai. 

For the rest, it must Ir- owned, ho does not busy 
himself, by entering deep into any party, but rather 
sj lends his time in nets of hospitality.— Swift. 

Drydcn was now busied with Virgil, and obtained 
from Addison n critical preface to the Georgies.— 
Macaulay , Essays. Life awl Writings of Addison. 

B&aybody. s. Vain, meddling, fantastical 
person. 

Going from house to house, tailors and busybodtet, 
arc the canker ami rust of idleness, os idleness is tliu 
rust of time.— Jeremy Taylor, Rule and Exercises 
if Holy Living. 

RusytuHlieswwd intormoddlcrs area dangerous sort 
of people* to have to do wit lull.— tiir R. V Estrange. 

Stic is well acquainted with all the favourite 
servants, httsytuntit s, dependants, and poor relation* 
of all persons or condition in the whole town.— 
tipeetatur, no. 437. 

Walker was tivnted less respectfully. WillLim 
thought him a busy fusty who had lat'ii pro|M>r!y 
punished for running into danger without, any rail 
of duty, and expressed that reeling, with character- 
istic biiiiitucNs, on the Held of Imtlle. 1 Sir,’ said an 
nlteml.ini, 'the Bishop iff Derry has been killed hva 
shot :it t he ford/ * What took him there) * growled 
the King. Macaulay, History of England, vh. xvi. 

Finally, the story of French gold having licen 
used, not. indeed, to perform tho impossible feat iff 
bribing our ambassador’s surrender of colonies, hut 
to gain over his employers, had been imputed l»y nn 
idle busybody, culled l>r. Musgravc, sometime In'IVuh 
J unius tiKik up the slander. — Lord Brougham, 
Statesmen of the Turn of George 111 . 

Buaybodjlaxn. s. Habit or character of a 
busy body. 

The most common effect of this mock evangelical 
spirit, especially with young women, is hell-inllalitiii 
nml hasy-btuIyisM.- Colt ridge, Table Talk. 

Bdsyloaa. tuj. At leisure; without busi- 
ness ; unemployed. 

These sweet tlioiighls diievcn refresh my labours; 
Most busy-hss when 1 do it. 

tihakespear. Tempest, iii. 1. 

[So stands tlu* text in the previous edi- 
tions; trivinjr us not only the word muler 
notice, but Shakcspoar as the authority fur 
it. The most, however, that can he said 
upon this last, point is, that it is ti probable. 
Shakespearian term. All that is certain is 
that it is a eonjeeture of Theobald’s; a 
conjecture which lias probably lieen ap- 
proved oftener than condemned. Vet, as a 
derivation, it is faulty. Tho proper use 
of-/m is to stand as an affix to a substan- 
tive, denoting the absence of the diameter 
which that substantive su££osts. A’o/v- 
less means 4 without noise,' and the strict ly 
gRinmiutinil eompound meaning * without 
business ' is the awkward word business’ 
toss; there being not only uo such substan- 
tive as busy, but a pood reason iijrain'd. 
coining one, viz. the fact of -// = A.S. •/»/, 
beitijr a elmracteristic udjeetival endinfr-j 

Buayneaa. s. [In origin the same ns Bu- 
siness; jn meaning different. Different 
also, in sound. The present word, tie- 
noting simply the tit tribute suggested ljj 
limp is tt trisyllable in which the middle 
vowel should be. heard. In the other 
compound (i.e. business = affairs, employ- 
ment, &e.) the pronunciation is bizm:^- 
As u synonym for this latter word the 
compound under notice is obsolete. As 
a modern compound its meauing ap- 
proaches Busybody ism ; as may be seen 
from such u sentence as ‘ Busy-ness O- 1 ’* 
excess of active interferenceT is a hs u 
quality in business Should the word vc 
found necessary it may bo conveniently 
spelt with a -y-\ Attribute suggested by 
Busy. Obsolete . • 
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. And right m domes doth nought 
Tint diynketh up the huuy 
When hem with her busynes 
* linn brought it to hepo. 

Bight to fluroth freres 
With folk upon ortho. 

Langlande, Piers Plowman’s Crcde. 

ant. cory\ [A .8. butt, bn tun ; itself n com- 
pound, of which the elements are the b , 
as in beside or besides, and the ut of 
out* For a triple compound into which the 
sumo element (-b-) enters, see Abaft. In I 
Low CSerman there is the correspond i ng j 
form binnen « within, inner, or internal, j 
The doctrine propounded by Horne Tooke, 
that the first element is the imperative 
mood of the so called substantive verb, 
is only noticed because it still finds nu- 
merous adherents, and liecausc it needs 
special condemnation.] Unless. 

Ah me ! wild Pliridrll. the signs I* Nad : 

And, but (*od turn tho same to g<K«l soothsay, 

That lady’s safetie in wore to Is* dnid. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, lii. 8, SO. 

I must wait 

And watch withal ; for, but I ho deceiv'd. 

Our tine uiiiNieian groweth amorous. 

Shakespcar, Taming of the Shrete, iii. 1. 

To the notion of ‘outness,’ or ‘exter- 
nality,’ suggested by the etymology, fill I 
the seeondaiT meanings may be referred ; ! 
the chief difficulties connected with tliej 
word being, not so much the etymological ; 
origin of a given signification, as the gram- i 
muticnl form in which tlmt signification is 
conveyed : in other words, it is often diffi- 
cult to say what the word Hut is, as a Fart 
of Speech. 

It is generally a Conjunction, often a 
Preposition, sometimes an Adverb ; whilst, 
in many instances, its construction is equi- 
vocal or ambiguous : e.g. it may he a Con- 
junction, or it may be something else. 1 
Upon this, however, more will he said un- j 
dcr the next entry. Of course too, like; 
every other particle in the language, it may ! 
he a Substantive. We may say, ‘ None of 
your but a,' i.e. none of your objections ex- j 
pressed by the word but \ just as we may 1 
say, 4 None of your t/V i.e. doubts ex- ; 
pressed by that particle. See remarks on 
out yet ; see also Hut, t». «. 

Roaring in mind the fundamental notion 
of ‘ exclusion,’ we shall find that the com- j 
inonestuseof Hut, as a clear and undoubted j 
conjunction, is to introduce a second pro- | 
position, in winch some exception is taken ; 
to the first ; the first being one of a gt neral j 
character. From this the second excludes ! 
something ; and by so doing limits it. It I 
admits, however, all that it does not ex- 1 


elude, lienee, wherever we find the Con- 


junction Hut, we find (1) two propositions, j 
(2) one which is more general than the j 
other, and (:i) one in which this gene- j 
rality, though admitted up to u certain I 
point, is objected to and limited. ! 

It is truo that all money is wealth ; (6w/f I «leny 
the converse . . . that all wealth is money .—Whately, 

JtOffie, il. 2, 84. 


When two or more things aro conn- 'ted by re- 
Reinblniicc or analogy 1 hey will frequently have the 
same name. Tims a blade of gnuw or Urn contri- 
vance in building called a dovetail arc no called from 
their raficnihlnnce to the hlade of a sword, and the 
tn.il a real dove. (I tut) two thinga may be con- 
noctod by analog}', though they have in thcnw’vcs 
no resemblance ; for analogy is tho reseinhlanoc of 
ratios (nr relations) : thus, os a sweet taste gmtillos 
I ho palate, so dues a sweet soun^ gratify the ear; 
and hence tlio same word sweet is applied to lioth, 
though no flavour can resemble a sound in itself, 
no, the leg of a table does not resemble that of an 
animal ; nor the foot of a mountain tlmt of an 
folniftj : (fttif) the leg answers the same purpose to 
the table, as the leg of an animal to that animal ; 
the foot of the mountain has the same situation re- 
latively to the mountain, aa tho foot of au animal to 
the animal.— /Aid. 111. 810. 

The parentheses in the preceding extract 


are the editor’s, nnd inserted in order to 
show the distinctness of the propositions. 

Upon this limiting power one of the no- 
tices of the previous editions is founded : 
viz. Hut, a ‘particle which introduces the 
minor of a syllogism.’ 

If thorp Is* a liberty nnd pnKsibilily for n ni.nn tr> 
kill himself to-day, tin n it is mil. absolutely neces- 
sary llmt ho slmll live till ln-iiirirrow ; Wlto-i-e is 
Hiicli a liberty, tlierclnri* no such necessity lii shop 
lirnmlutH , Against HuUus. 

(.oil will nun time nr nunllior make :i dilTrroncc 
between the good mid tin* evil. /firffhero is little nr 
«n differonee iiimle in this world: therefore tlnre 
must lm aunt her world, wherein Lliis difference shall 
be made. - Watts, l.ngiek. 

The major premiss is, of course, the 
more general proposition, which is in part 
admitted, and in part objected to. 

If ibis more general proposition were al- 
ways explicitly ( exhibited, the construction 
of Hut. would he simple enough. Instead 
however of this being the ease, it, is fre- 
quently only implied or suggested; and then 
it is often a matter of difficulty to determine 
what that general proposition really is. It 
is often involved in a long and unconnected 
context; indeed, at times it is only sug- 
gested or dimly shadowed out. Thus : 

if every increase of population in desirable, some 
misery is desirable; tad no misery is desirable; 
therefore some inerea.se of population is not desi- 
ruble.— Whatvlu, Eh mints of h>yir. 

Here Iho proposition which but refers to is 
only hinted at. 

Again, in the very first proposition of 
Euclid we find : 

Bemuse the point A is the centre of the circle 
Jici); therefore At* is equal to AH. And beeaiiM'tlie 
point U is tho centre of the circle ACK; tlierefnre 
HC is equal to AH. But it has lieeii proved that \C 
is equal to All; therefore AC He arena'll of them 
equal to AH. lint things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another, Ac. 

Here, but means; ‘this is the place for a 
fresh part of the demonstration ; but, as it 
has already been either given or assumed, 
no notice need be taken of it.’ 

The same applies to 

HI usl the heart-, then, have town formed and eon- 
at il uled, to'fnre the blood was in lieingjr Hot here 
nimin, the sulistanee of the heart ilself is most cer- 
tainly made nnd nourished by the blood, which is 
conveyed tu it by the coronary arteries, Heathy. 

This means that from the preceding train 
of reasoning a presumption lias ken esta- 
blished in favour of the heart having been 
older than the blood, as the illative con- 
junction then sufficiently shows. To this 
presumption (a general prim a Jude view) 
the but conveys an exception ; showing that 
the nutrition of the heart itself had been 
excluded from the consideration, i.e. laid 
out of it. 

In Whately 's Rhetoric (and from the 
works of that influential writer, the illus- 
trations have been taken almost, at ran- 
dom) two successive sections begin will* I 
this word : 

Hut in tho second place, not only does fi recant 
for tiuergy require that we should not use terms 
more general than are exnelly adequate tolheob- 
jeols Npoken of. but we are also allowed, in many 
cast's, to employ less general terms Ilian are etaelly 
appropriate. — Whahly, Eh aunts if Hint or ir, pt. 

™J{ld to proceed with tho consideration of Tropes: 
the most employed and most important of all those 
kinds of expressions which depart from the plain 
nml strictly appropriate style.— all that are called 
bv Aristotle, Xena, -is thn Metaplmr. in the iisu-d 
ami limiteti sensi*; viz. a word substituted foraao- 
tlier. »u nccount of the rescmlihiiisi or anuloj.y 
todween their sign illcat ions.— Ibid. § a. 

Here the word applies to something said 
many sentences before, in which belli 
Energy ami Tropes were spoken of more 
generally, whereas they have now to be 
spoken of more particularly. 

This shows that the conjunctional cha- 
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rncter of H u t is obscure in proportion us the 
second proposition is implicit and inferen- 
tial and clear. It is eminently so in such 
ti sentence; ns the following from Rucon 
(quoted by Whately) : 

Men imagine that their minds have the command 
of language; lout) it often happens that language 
bears rule over t licit* minds.. 

Here the two propositions form two in- 
dependent sentences ; the second requiring 
nothing from tlu; first except * men* tne an- 
tecedent to the word ‘their,’ which is easily 
supplied. The same is the case with the 
dirt inn of Dr. Johnson : 

There are nlijeetii.ns against a plenum and objec- 
tions against a vacuum; (but) one of them must bo 
1 nu*. 

In 

Many arc called ; (hut) few chosen, 
the second clause is not so quite iudepen-, 
dent; mnsiuurh as it requires the ‘are* 
from the lir.-t to make it grammatical. The 
following from Swift is less explicit still ; 

Our wants are many, ami grievous to Iks borne, 
but quite of another kind. 

lie •re, in units' to make ‘quite of another 
kind * into a proposition, we must supply 
what precedes ; not only ‘ are/ the copula, 
but ‘our wants,’ the subject. 

The clearness, then, of the construction 
is susceptible of degrees; the measure 
being the amount of matter required to 
expand a complex and elliptical pair of 
propositions into l wo independent and com- 
plete ones. When one of these is little 
more than a matter of inference, or when 
(as in the extracts from Whately where 
Hut begins a section) it is not only infe- 
rential but placed in a different part, of the 
work, the obscurity approaches its maxi- 
mum, which it. reaches when, in addition 
to these elements of uncertainty, we get 
elliptical expressions, along with other ob- 
scurities of which notice will be taken 
under the Prepositional and Adverbial 
powers of the word under consideration, 
which notices form the complement to this 
criticism. 

Under the present, bead it is enough to 
state that the exception taken by Hut. may 
be sfrengtht.ned. This is done by adding a 
second particle, such as get, nevertheless, 
ratine; the result being a combination 
which requires analysis. 

The first point which strikes us in respect 
to them is, that the second word, whatever 
it may be, has practically much the same 
import as the word Hut itself. This is be- 
muse while Hut simply denotes the exist- 
ence of an exception or limitation, the 
superudded word indicates the manner or 
mode in which it. is made. Rather , for 
instance, indicates a comparison with some 
oilier alternative : nevertheless, a certain 
presumption in favour of the opposite view. 
And so on with the rest. 

The next point is, the fact, of this ex- 
pression of modu/itg being Adverbial rather 
than Conjunctional ; the Adverbial charac- 
ter being eminently clear and evident in 
such words as rather , instead , e.g. 

This is nolens you suppose ; 

llathor, the contrary. 

Here, rather - more preferably, more rea- 
dily, more easily, or tne like. 

Again, 

Don't do tills t 
[but,) 

Instead, do wliut 1 advise. 

Here, for instead , we may write in place 
of what gnu contemplate. 

At the same time the Adverbial character 
changes with each word ; und, when we get 
824 
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to such ns yet, nevertheless, the apparent 
grammatical construction gives ns little 
more than either one Conjunction strength- 
ened by another, or ft tautology; one con- 
struction passing into the other impercep- 
tibly. 

Then let lilmspmk.and any that .slinll stand with- 
out shall hear liia vuiro plainly ; but yd. Hindu 
cxlmiiii aharp and exile, like the voire of punnets: 
and yet the articulate tMiimdii of the words will not 
Ik* eon founded.— Bacon, Natural and Experimental 
History. 

But yet, m n flam— 

I do not like but yrt ; it di**N allay 
Tliepxid precedence : tie upon but yeti 
But yti is as a gaoler to bring forth 
Home monstrous malethetor. 

Shakrspca r. Antony amt Cleopatra, ii. ft. 

It is clear that in each of the preceding 
extracts we may omit either of the two 
words but and yet. If so, nnd if one be 
conjunctival rather than adjectival, it is 
clear that, when one is eliminated, we have 
either (I) two propositions connected with 
eftcli other by means of ti Conjunction be- 
tween them, pr (2) one complex proposi- 
tion in which the one claifee contains and 
implies an intermediate Conjunction under- 
stood from the context. Hence, Conjunc- 
tions take the guise of Adverbs, and Ad- 
verbs of Conjunctions. For more on this 
see But nth. 

With but ij'vw have really two Conjunc- 
tions; unless, indeed, were fine upon the | 
construction and say that the only true 
Conjunction is ij\ and that, but is an | 
Adverb showing that the hypothetical j 
connection between the two clauses of! 
the sentence to which it belongs par- i 
takes of the nature of an except ion or 
limitation to something implied in some- i 
thing elsewhere. If so, it is modal and ' 
adverbial rather than purely coujune- i 
tional. Still, few would say that in such ■ 
combinations hut is an Adverb. The right i 
view probably is the following, viz. that ; 
when we meet with two true Conjunctions j 
(e.g. but if) we have not two but Jour pro- ! 
positions, or rather two pairs, i.c. two (one j 
pair) ini] died by if and two (one pair) iui- ! 
plied by but. A third pair is suggested hv ! 
then ; but upou this it is not necessary to j 
enlarge. 


(i) 


( a. Provided that A is B, 

1 then 

(A. ft is (\ 


( 2 ) 


You have argued as if this were not 
the ease, 
but 


A genius so elevated nnd uneonflned ns Mr. Cow- 
ley's was but necessary to make l’indar spunk Eng- 
lish .-Id. 

Did but men consider tho l mo notion of God, ho 
would np|K*nr to l>o full of goodness.- -Archbishop 
Titbfsnn. 

The misehlefs or harms that pome liy play, innd- 
verteney, or ignorance, are not ut nil, or but very 
gi-ntly.tu lie taken milieu of. - Locke, Thought* on 
Ad unit inn. 

11 is evident in tho instanco I gavo but now [just 
now].— hnrkr. 

If a reader examines Horace’s Art of Poetry, ho 
will liml but very lew precepts in it, which ho mai- 
llot meet with in Aristotle. -Addison, Sjht tutor. 

All the preceding extracts from the 
previous edition verify flu* statement made 
under But, any., that in every ease we 
may first write but only in full, und then 
omit either particle; the sense remaining 
Hie same, except so far as, if we omit hut , 
we get two clauses of one proposition con- 
nected by an Adverb expressing the man- 
ner or mode of their connection; and, if we 
omit only, we get two propositions con- 
nected by a Conjunction but without any 
modality, i.c. without learning whether the 
form which remains gives us the only con- 
nection. In most cases it does. Hence, 
only is a fair equivalent for but hut only, 
minus only. But its meaning is given by 
tho general context, rather than by the 
text of the extract itself. 

Thus, in the extract from Dryden, it is 
by no means certain from the text itself 
that it is only to his friends that. Ulysses is 
formidable. It might have been that 
Ulysses was a bad ally, because lie was 
ojuully dangerous to friend and foe. If 
so, only is out of place: for the meaning is 
Ulysses is furmidalilc, 

(but) 

lie is formidable nil I lie wrong ns well as on 
the right side. 

Iii which case but is a Conjunction. 

In another of the extracts (given here 
instead of in the context of the last edi- 
tion) we find 

What nymph fweVr his voice but hears, 

Will be my rival though she has but cars. 

Ji. Journal. 

The meaning is obscure. Though but- 
onlv, it seems as if thouyh were the wrong 
word, or as if the whole combination 
meant provided only. 
in another of the original extracts: 

I should sin 

To think hut nobly of my grandmother : 
b ut -otherwise than. 

The full criticism of this word still ru- 


1 h. If it is, Ac., then, &c. 

Such is the ordinary construction in such 
combinations us ‘If it prove tine, I shall 
go out; (but,) if it rain, 1 shall stay at 
. home.’ The following extract, however, 
gives us specimens of un obsolete combi- 
nation = unless. 

I wul breake thy head but i/thou gel thee lienee. 

Udall, f bat ns from Ettine : 1533 . 

No living aide for heron earth appenivs, 

But thu heavens helpe redrense her wrung. 

Spenser, faerie (pm n, iv. 7, 23. 

The following is, probably, an imitation 
of the Creek idiom by which oi» . . . u-Wii - 
ov pneoi • . . . iiWd Kill. At any rati*, the full 
English would be : 1 for it docs not only 
most commonly safeguard the man ; but 
also always, 1 &e. 

Courage is tho greatest security ; for It docs most 
commonly safeguard the man, hut always n-scucs 
the condition from an intolerable evil !— may 
Taylor, Rule and Exercises nf Holy hying, iii. s. 

Sat. adv. [see But, cow/] Only; merely; 
simply. 

I am, my lord, Imt u my bcltcm arc, 

That led mu hither. 

■ Shakes pear , King JTenry TV. Part II. iv. 3. 

Thus fights Ulysses, thus his tame extends, 

A formidable man but to HIn friends, Dryden. 

Beroe but now [just now] I left. Id. 
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quires further remarks under But ^prep. 

'But. prep, [see But, vonj.'] Except. 

The cases wherein the word but comes 
before us in respect to its parsing, and 
wherein the question arises as to whe- 
ther it is a Conjunction or :t Preposi- 
tion, fall into two eliis-.es, as may he in- 
ferred from consideration of the conditions 
which determine the construction; the 
fundamental rule being this : 

When the noun which follows is in the 
Nominative cast;, But is a Conjunction; 
when in tho Accusative (or Objective) a 
Preposition. 

This is because, with a Nominative case, 
we have a second subject, to which the 
preceding proposition or clause supplies a 
copula and predicate ; and, us long as the 
noun is nominative, this understood com- 
plement is possible. The grammarian who 
would parse such a sentence ns ‘ All ran 
away but John,’ is free to maintain that 
the construction, if given in full, would be, 

•All mu awnv, 
but 

John [did not run away] : ’ 


BUT 

the parts between brockets being supplied 
from the context, or understood . Such 
- being his view, he would, if he translated 
it into literul Lutin, write, 

‘ Onum* fugurunt, 
ml 

Johannes [non fhgit].’ 

Here but^sed, a conjunction ; nnd the re- 
sult is two propositions, of (what is neces- 
sary to he noticed) two different Qualities ; 
i.e. one being negative, the other affirmative. 
Of these the second is represented by the 
subject only, the predicate being supplied 
from the first, und the negative element 
from the word which stands between the 
two ; the function of which being to express 
an exception, qualification, or partial con- 
tradiction, gives the difference of Quality 
which is characteristic of propositions of 
this kind. 

But what if John be treated ns an ac- 
cusative? or (what is the same thing) 
W’lmt if but be rendered in Latin by pra ter 
or exeipc ? In that case there is no pos- 
sibility of framing a second proposition at 
all ; inasmuch as there* is no second suh- 
ject; hut, on the contrary, only a greater 
amount of complexity in the single one, 
w hich is 

Subject. Copula and Predicate. 

‘All except Julia, Hod.’ 

In Latin, 

‘On i nos, prater Jolinnneiu, fugmint.’ 

To these notices, exhibiting the funda- 
mental fact of the opposition in Quality of 
either the two propositions or the two parts 
of a single proposition, in all cases where 
But either is or can be treated as a prepo- 
sition, it need only be added, with refer- 
ence to the quotations from Smith and 
Goldsmith given below, that a question to 
which there is but one answer, and that 
negative, is for the present purpose an 
aeiunl negation. ‘Who can it Ik* but 
Lycon - * It is no one but Lycon.’ 

Who fail it 1 m\ v<> gods, but jH’rjur'd Byron? 

Who mu inspire such storms ut rage, but Lycon P 
Where has my sword left one so Mark, but Lycou? 

E. Smith, Pita dm and Hipimlytus, 

Your poem lmtli been printed, and we have nu 
objection but the obscurity or several |WK.yigr.\ by 
our ignorance in flirts nnd ihtmuis — Siejt. 

Our modern ImrUs, why what, a pox, 

Am they but senseless stones and blocks P 

Goldsmith. 

See Except, prep. 

Such the rule ; a rule which is purely lo- 
gical. How fur it carries us dejtends upon 
the nature of the language to winch it. ap- 
plies. In the Lutin or Greek it would c;irr\ 
us far, heeause in those tongues the nomi- 
nal i\e cum? is formally distinguished from 
the oblique ones ; e.g. Johannes (ill Ihv 
foregoing illustration) as contrasted with 
Johuunt ni. Ill the English, where, as a 
general rule, there* is no such distinction, it 
helps us hut little. That in many instances, 
where there is no sign of case, the con- 
struction from one point of view is tar 
more natural and simple thun it is from 
the ulhcr, is beyond doubt. 

In English, however, a test so precise 
and definite as to preclude any reasonable 
difference, is wanted ; und this is not to 
be found, except in one class of words, viz. 
those pronouns ip which the difference be- 
tween the nominative and objective cases is 
expressed by a difference of fonn : /» w * » 
thou, thee ; he, him ; she , her ; 'we, us ; yf» 
you ; they, them. Here, and here onlv, w 
the construction absolutely unequivocal- 

Such being the fact, we have the follow- 
iug test. 4 
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In any doubtful sentence, change the 
noun which follows But into a proper 
name ; and then change the proper tmifte 
into a pronoun. In the extract under 2 
pujrt of this operation is performed already. 
For Lycon , then, write he. or him, and see 
winch reuds best. If the nominative case 
give the simpler sense, But is a Conjunc- 
tion ; if the objective, a Preposition. Thus 
the possible answers to the question 
Is John ready I 

arc, 

Not wo are all ready but £ . 
and it is probable that few persons could 
tell without reflection which of the two he 
would give In writing, the nominative is 
the commoner, e.g. 

Away went (JiTpin— who hut he? 

Him Anno soon spread around ; 

Ho carries weight, ho rides h ruee ! 

’Tis for a thousand pound. Cmrprr. 

That he is right is beyond all doubt ; I 
the position of him is less certain. In 
the opinion of the editor, the preposi- 
tional use of But is little less defensible 
than the prepositional use of than ; of 
which the doctrine is as follows. So good 
a writer as Prior supplies us with the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Thou art a girl tu» much brighter than far. 

Am lie wus a poet Mubliuicr t him me : 

lines which give us an authority for aj 
strange usage, or an instance of had gram- 
mar in a good writer, according to the 
critical temperament of the reader. Which- 
ever vie \ 1 m? taken, the fact of preposi- 
tional meanings and conjunctional mean- 
ings being closely allied, and passing im- 
perceptibly into each other, is the primary | 
fact in the eyes of the critic who, taking j 
human speech as he flmls it, accommodates j 
the grammar to the language rather than I 
the language to the grammar. Further j 
observations on this point will be found 
under Kxcept, prep. 

Another combination of But is with the 
infinitive mood of the verb : 

And hero on this delightful dny, 

1 cannot choose hut think 
Ilcvv oft ft vigorous mini I toy 
beside this fountain's brink. Wordsworth. 
The wedding-guest wit on a stone, | 

lie cannot choose but hear, I 

When I tins spoke oil that aged man, j 

The bright-eyed imiriiiere. 1 

( 'abridge, Ancient Mariner. \ 

Here, as the verb is in the infinitive i 
mood, its construction is that of a sub- 
stantive. 

The prepositional construction can be 


that applies ; indeed, it is a short term for 
them. So fur as it is this, it is Pronominal ; . 
whilst, so far us it stands between the two 
propositions and connects them it is a Con- 
junction. As a Pronoun, however, it may 
lx; governed by a Preposition, which but 
in such constructions may be considered. 
Hence, as thut may represent a whole pro- 
position, the combination hut that is very 
common. 

An emission of iiiinialcriato virtue* wenre a little 
doubtful to propound, it is so prodigious; but that 
it is no coiiMtaiil ly avouched by many.— Huron . 

They made no account, but that the uavy should 
ho absolutely master of the seas. -A/., li'ar with 
Spain. 

1 fancied to m.vself a kind of case in the change of 
this paroxysm; never suspecting but that this hu- 
mour would have wasted itself.— Hrydi a. 

When that is omitted, which is often 
tin? case, we get such constructions as the 
following ; in each of which it is clear that 
th« word that could lie inserted. 

Ami but infirmity. 

Which waits upon worn limes, hath something seiz’d 
His wish'd ability, lie had himself 
Tho lauds and waters measur’d. 

Shakix/nar, Winter'* Tide, v. 1. 

Who shall lielievc. 

But you misuse the reveivmv of vmir place V 

A/., Hi urn l I ‘art II. iv. 2. 

believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of eni/adocs. And. but my noble Moor 
Is (rue of mind, and made of no such baseness, 

As jealous crenl ures are, it were enough 

To ]iul him to ill-1 looking. /it., Othello, [ii. 1. 

I here do give thee llnd with nil my heart, 

Wlneii but tlimi hast already, with all my heart 
1 would keep from thee. Ibul. i. .‘1. 

It eiiiiiiol be but naliin* lialli some direetor, of 
inlinite power, (n guide tier in all her ways.-- Ilouki r, 
EccUsiastical Boh t it, b. i. § 3. 

Then* is no sickness but physio provideth for it a 
remedy ; 

There is nu son* but clnriirgy will nir<inl it n salve. 

O’ rave ('onus, is of Miishr Richard 
(iriruhaui; HyP. (Hl’d MS.) 

Frosts that eonslniiii the ground, 

J)o seldom their usurping power withdraw. 

But riiL'imr floods pursue their hasty hand. Hrydvn. 

Ido imt doiili* but I have been to blame; 

Hut, to pursue! lie end for which L came, 

I'll it<* your subjects lirst, then let us go. 

Ami tioiir their eoiiiiuoii rage upon the fix*. Id. 

it is not theivlbiv impossible, but 1 may niter the 
complexion of my pln ( \ , to restore myself into the 
good graces of my fair eritick a.— Id., AunugCcbc, 
pivAiee. 

The full tiUKiii was no sooner up, and shilling in 
nil its brightness, but lie privately opened the gate 
of Paradise.— Ouardiaii, no. H.7. 

There is no quest ion but the king of Spain will re- 
form most of thealmses. Addison, ’/'rants in Holy. 

Instead of the Demonstrative Pronoun 
(that), we may in many cases list? the Re- 
lative (what) ; tints : 

a. There is no question, but the king of Spain, Ac. 

b. There is no question, but that, A,e. 

e. There is no question, but what, Jfce. 

are all admissible. The Relative, how- 
ever, cannot stand by itself 


extended to whole clauses ; i.e. a whole 
sentence may he treated as a, single word. 

Rash man! forlienr, but for some milM-Iief, 

My joy had lieen as fatal ns my grief. Waller 
Her head was liun*. 

But for her unlive oniainent of hair, 

Wuieh in a simple knot was ty'd above. 

Hryden, Fable*. 

Will'll the fair boy receiv’d the giR of right. 

And but for mischief, you had diinl for spite. Id. 

This leads to another const rm lion ; the 
combination of hm with that: the full de- 
tails of which ure connected with the latter 
word rather than the former (sec That, 
com/.). The general principle, however, 
which guides us in this intricate philology is 
tiic fact that the word that nitty stand for a 
whole clause or proposition.* 


But. iutuj. [see But, coujJ] Exclamation 
of surprise or admiration. 

(»oud heavens, but shu is handsome) ! — Adam 
Smith. 

But. *. [see remarks under But, conj. and 
Hut yd. 1 

But. o. n. Litter an exception. 

Do vou think I may live:— Yes, you may live; 
- — Finely hutted, doctor.— lb auuiuiit and 

Fletvht r, / 1 II mo mil s I.u utt mint. 

Butcher, r. a. Kill; murder. 

in sutlcring thus thy brut her to Ik* slaughter'd, 
Tluiu shewcsl the miked paihway to I by hie, 
Teaching stern murder Imw to hutch r I hit*. 

ShahcsjH nr, Richard J 1. 1 . 2. 
I'neharitably with me have you dealt, t 
And sluimelully by you my hopes an ' batcher d 

Jd„ Richard III. l. ,1. 

The poison mid the dngger are at Iiand 1o butch . r 

. 1 ■ . i ...... limniiu In Min' him.- - 


I lie poison III1U Iin-.I-W V- 

1 .i . || *. 1 . i a. hero when the p<x‘t wants brains to save him.' 

In the following extracts the* several ))rmicH,ihinSiisistian. 
secondary clauses arc : ( I ) The fact of the Could authors butchered give an actor grace, 

• • w - - - - - All must to him resign the foremost place. Ibid. 


emission of certain virtues being avouched, 
&c. (2) The fact of an account being taken 
of tho navy, &c. (8) The fact of there being 
no suspicion that the humour would waste 
itself! To these several facts the word 


u must ro Him resign u«l - . 

‘ My advice to you is,’ lie said, to submit to the 
kina’s authority.' ’What, my lord':’ said one ..f 
the deputies; ‘an* we to bit still and lot ourselves 
bti bulehcmir 'The kin*, said Mountjuy, will 
protect you.’ ‘ If all that we hear be tree, said the 
‘ -y 'ilia majesty will llud it hard enough to 
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protect himself.-- Macaulay, History qf England, 
eh. xii. 

A man l<eset hy assassins is not bound to let him- 
self Isi tortuml ami butchered without using bin 
w eapoiiN, Is'causc nobody lias ever been nbh* j>rt*t.*isi*ly 
to dellue I he amount of danger which justiUm homi- 
cide. -ib 'ul. eh. ix. 

They were eonn rued in a plot for waylaying and 
butchering , in an hour of security, one who, vv bother 
lx* were or were not their king, was at all events 
their fellow creature. -Macaulay, Essay*, Of the Ilf 
storatiou. 

Butcher, s. [see lust extract.] 

1. One who kills animals to sell their flesh. 

The shepherd amt the butcher both may look upon 
one sheep with pleasing conceits.— SirB. Sidney. 

lienee he leaiiil the butcher's guile, 

How to cut your throat and smile; 

hike a hutrhi r doom'd fur life 

i u Ins mouth to ui ar his knife. Swift. 

2. One who is delighted with blood ; cruel or 
murderous conqueror ; inhuman captain. 

Honour mid renown an* liestowrd on conquerors^ 
who, for the must part, are hut l In* great butcher* or 
mankind.- Locke. 

[French, bouclnr-, Provencal, bochicr ; Ijingwrdoo, 
biujuii r, from bur, a goat (and not Trum t touche, tho 
mouth), properly a slnindili-ivr of goals; 'quo eu 
eariems publieas Ii boipiur* id sane dels hoes no 
jhietuii. ui aveisson Ids lines las plassas* (Con- 
tume d'Alost hi Hirtioimaire LangUiiloeieiiui*),- - 
that the bulehers shall not east the blood of the gouts 
into the public way*, nor slaughter the goats in tho 
streets. So, in I In I in ii. from In cm, a gout, beccaro, 
bcccain, a butcher; In rearm, a butchery, slaughter- 
house. Hut Italian, ten'emo, young beef or veal flesh ; 
baecuru, a butcher. W ityumul, Dictionary i f Eng- 
lish Etymology. J 

| Butcher-row. .v. [generally a proper, rather 
I than a common, mune.J Place where butch- 
ers sell their men I ; row of shambles. 

As lieef that butclo r-roir must see. 

Mir rou r for Magistrate*, p. 51& 

How large n shambles aiul butcher-ruic would 
sueli make ! — Whitlock, Manners of the English, 
p. D7. 

Butcher’a-broom. s. [see hist extract.] In- 
digenous liliaceous plant so called (Ros- 
ens aenleatns). (In the ipiotalion from 
(ierarde, the terms knee holm and kmc- 
hul uer are given a* they stand in the text. 
The true form is, doubtless, knvihully , as 
it appears iu the hist, and previous* edi- 
tions of the present work, i.e. Rutchcr's- 
brooin or Knee-holly.) 

It JtuscusJ is ealJi-d in Knglish Kmi'holm, Knee- 
liuJiuT, Butcher**-bmnn, uud JVtigree,— O’erarde, 
Ih rbalt, p. !«J7 : ed, It'-lii. 

Thm i> much grandeur in the Trele Point ; tho 
rocks project from the soil, b/okru inui oxtn*ineiy 
regular Nlmpi s ; and tin* iiitorvuls lietweeu them are 
grown ovi-r with furzi'.ajid the prickly plant called 
Hu tcht rx-hyvum.- -AusUit, Tin. ( 'hanm l fxlahdx, p.-.'K. 

But r In rs broom, according to,., from bulemni 
making booms of it to swccji their blocks. ., . 'ibis 
is a mere guess. It was so called because it was 
used to preserve meat from mien and rats. — Hr. 
Brwr, Bopular Xamts of British Blunts. 

Butcher’a-meat. s . [two words rather than 
a compound.] Flesh of aitimuls such as 
lire killed for sale hy butcher*. 

There is not a single article of provision for man 
or Is'iist which enters that great city [Paris], and is 
not excised ; corn, hay, niciil, butcher s-mcat lish, 
fowls, e\ nothing. Burke, Ohscrmtions on a late 
publication, cntttbd the. Brtscut State of tho AVj- 
t ion, \ nl. ii. p. Ss. 

Butcherbird. *. [see last extract.] Bird 
of the genus Lanins (called also shrike), 
of which there are three British species: 
1. L. cxcubitor, or grey shrike ; 2. L. col- 
ltirio, or red- backed shrike j 8. L. rutilus, 
or woodcluit. 

The next bird that 1 procured (onthe21stof May) 
was a male ml-backcd butcher-bird, Jjmiuseolhirio. 
My iieighlHiiir, who shot it, says that it might easily 
have escaped his not ire, had not the outcries anil 
chattering* of the white-throats and other small 
birds drawn his attention to tho bush where it was. 
It# craw was tilled with the legs and wtnn of beetles. 
— White, Eatural History of Selbovme, let. 20. 

The grey shrike finis upon mire, shrews, small 
birds, frogs, liumls, nnd large insects. After having 
killed its prey, it llxes the Imily in a forked branch, 
or upon a shnrp thorn, the more readily to pull oil 
small pieces from it. It is from this habit of killing 
and hanging up their meat, which is observed also 
iu other shrikes, lluil they have lioeu generally 
called butcher-bird h. . . . Tin* ivd-lmeked slirike [is] 
another sjieeies of bu/rher-bird, very Nimllar iu its 
habits to tiie grey shrike.- -l'arrett, British Birds . 
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|jtoherin|. verbal ah*, Act of one who 
butchers. 

For Monmouth TVnnisnn 1m«I scribbled an absurd 
and brutal liltol shout tin- burning of IjoimImii, tin* 
strangling of (Jndfrav. tin* butchering of Essex, and 
the iMHNtiiiiiijur of Uhurlns.— Macaulay, History if 
England, ell. ix. 

Bitcherlj. atlj. Cruel ; bloody; grossly nnd 
clumsily barbarous. 

Then** is a way ivliieli. brought into schools. would 
take away tills butcherly fear in making of Latin.— 
Asrham, SehoohnasfiT. 

a Wliat stratagems, bow foil, liow butcherly. 

Thin deadly quarrel daily dol li beget ! 

Shakespcar, Henry VI. Part. II f. ii. 5. 

B&tehery. *. 

1. Trade of a butcher. 

Yd Ibis niHii, ho icnnrnnt In modern butchery, lias 
rut up half an hundred heroes, mid i|inrteml five 
or six miserable lovers, in every tragedy lie bits writ- 
ten.-- Pope. 

2. Murder; cruelty; slaughter. 

If thou del iir lit to* vie\v thv heinous deeds, 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. 

SlmkeSpCiir, Richard Til. i. 2. 

The hutchcry, and the breach of hospitality, is re- 
presented in this fable under the mask of friendship. 
—Sir It. V Estrange. % 

Can he a son to soft remorse incite. 

Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight ? 

Dryden. 

The worst point aland the hatchery of Warsaw 
undoubtedly was, that it had been deliberately ar- 
ranired the day liefore.- Ett aunts. The Polish Cap- 
tivity, eh. v. 

One pope had walked in procession nt the head of 
his eardiuals, had proeliiimed a.iubil -e, bad ordered 
the ffiins of St. Angelo to be tln*d. in honour of the 
perfidious butchery in wliieli Unliinii bad perished. 
— Macaulay, History of England. eli. xxi. 

3. Place whore animals arc killed; whore 
blood is shod. 

This is no place, this bouse is lml a hatchery. 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Shah spear, fr you tike it, ii. .*1. 

The roussouniiat is revenue derived from the vile 
Of the customs, stamps. the sale ,,f animals, taxes <«n 
shops, liakcries. butch riot, mills. \e.. mid from the 
rant of lands Iplonffiiiff to the er-ovii.— Farhy, Re- 
sources of Turkey, eh. iii. 

Butler. 9. [Fr. bnuhilh-rx L.Lat. butimht- 
rius: sec also last extract.] Servant in 
charge of the wines liquors and other fer- 
mented or distilled drinks. 

Flic pustulariiis, Aiurliee hot nth re.— English Voca- 
bulary (V 15th century) ; Vocabularies in library 
qf Motional Antiquities, p. 10k col. 2. (Wright.) 

Hatters forget to bring up their beer time oimugli. 

-Sicft. 

Hera sits the butler with n flask 

Between his knees, half -drain'd; and tliero 
Tint wrinkled steward at his task. 

Tue maid-oMionoiir blnomimr fair. 

Tennyson, The Day-dream. 

Many sums showed that the spirit of resistance 
had spread to the common people. The porter of 
the eullcgc tliraw down his keys. The hatter refused 
to seniteh 1 1 ouch’s name nut of tin* buttery honk, 
and was instantly dismissed. Macaulay, History of 
Kn aland, eh. viii. 

[French, foiwfr illirr, ns if from hauteiPe, a bottle, t!ie ser- 
vant in elianre of the bottles, of tin* wine and drink. 
Tbit I lie name must have arisen h-fore the principal 
part of the drinkables would be kent in buttles, and 
the ri*al origin of the word is probably from hut tern. 

1 Butler, the officer in elianre of the buttery r.r col- 
lection of casks, as Vmiller. the officer in charge or 
the pantrv. Puffery, from huff, a barrel ; Spanish, 
Imteria, tho store of barrels nr wine skins in a slop. 
— IV&lywond, Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Butler age. s. Diftv formerly levied upon 
imported wine, and cluimcd hv the kind’s 
butler. Obsolete. 

Those ordiinr.v finances arc casual or uncertain, 
as 1 m* the eseheats, till! CLl.-tnlllS, hntlcro'je, and im- 
post.— Haro n. 

Butlershlp. x. Office of n butler. 

He restored the chief butler unto his hutlership 
agnin. Gem-sis, xl. 21. 

As my deserts could wish, ami more, the truth to 
tell. 

Chief bntbrship of Normandy unto me fell. 

Mirrourfnr Magistrates, p. .is*2. 

B&tment. *. [Fr. about f inent.] Same us 

Abutment; solid part of a pier from 
which the arch immediately springs. 

The supporters or hutments of the said areh ean- 1 
not suffer so much violence, as in the precedent flat 1 
posture .— Sir II. Walton. 

rtotslutft. J. Arrow. 

Alas, poor Romeo! ho ts already dead; . . . the 
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6 - n ? ( bj ^ t .°J. aim ,i, thIne a e ftinst which on y 

Satt. *. [?] Fliltfish so called (Plcuro- • Tho p*pi,tH won- Tho mo«t roramon-plaro, Slid th. 
lioctes nesus) ; flounder. butt against whom nil thu arrows were directed.— 

The flounder is one of the most common of the j Isml Clarendon, 

flat iisii ; ... it is taken in ahundnnee in Scot in mi, j 7. Man upon whom tho company break their 
where it is called Fluke and Mnyock Fleukn, a term • . 1 1 J 

having reference to the flattened form of the llxli. 1 

Jt is common at Berwick and Yarmouth; at which I itod a sentence or two at my butt, which I 
latter place it is called a butt- a northern term; thought very smart, when mv ill genius suggested to 

and those flounders wliieli arc caught in tin? ex- linn such a reply as got all tho laughter on his side, 

tensile liackwnlera Iwliind Yiirinouth, when* tliero . “'"iwcffiror, no, 17fl. 

is a considerable deposit of iiiiid.are, in consequence, [ French, butte, a nn nmd. ft heap of earth ; Modem Latin, 


so dark in colour ns to lie distinguished from the 
hghtrr-coKiuml ones ciiucld on the saiids of tho sea 
hv the name of black Hafts. - YarrtU , British 
Vista h. 

Sntt. s. (for spelling sop Butte.) [N.Fr. 
/mot, bttoz, boos.] Vessel; barrel contain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-six gallons of 
wine; a butt of beer consists of one hun- 
dred and eight gallons ; a butt of currants of 
from fifteen to twenty-two hum! red weight. 

I escaped upon a butt of sack, which the sailors 
heai ed oierhosird. Shah spar. Tempest, ii. 2. 

1 met mv lady once: 

A woman like a AirH.imd harsh ns enilis. 

Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 

Butt. r. u. [for spelling, see Jlu tte.] Strike 
with the bead after tho maimer of horned 
animals. 

t ’nine, leave your I ears : n brief forewell : thelieast 
With many heads butts me away. 

Shah spear. Cor iota Tins, iv. 1. 

Nor wars are seen. 

Viile*. upon the green, 

Two lia m 1 less lambs are butting one the oilier. 

Sir 11. Wotton. 

A snoiv-w bite steer, befrra thy altar leil. 

Hulls with his threatening brows, and hollowing 
.stands. Dryden- Virgil's .Envoi. 

Butt. v. h. Strike with tin* head after the 
manner of horned animals. 

A ram Mill /<g//with his head. though belie brought 
up lame, mid neier saw tint manner of llfflitiiiff. 

Roy. Wisdom of God iii-off sfnl in fltv Works of the 
Caution. 

Butt. s. Blow given by the head ; head to 
head collision. 

Full butt. Headlong. 

When up r«iM* tin* e.irnonil, like a buffalo out of 
bis muddy lair, half blinded by the last blow, iihieli 
bad fallen on his head, run full butt ut tin* lieutenant, 
and precipitated ids senior officer and eommander 1 
headlong down t lie lure-hatchway. Marryat,tinar- 
teyyoic, vol. i. eh. vi. 

Butt. r. a. [Fr. huter\ sec Bu tte.] Touch 
at one end. 

That the dean. Ac., do cause all nnd siturnlar 
Jhouscs, dwellings of tin* clitiivli, to lie boumlisl and 
hntt.d, -A rddu.ihng Part.tr, Strypc’s Life of him, 
fol. ed. p. Hot. 

Butt. x. (for spelling see Un tte.) [Fr. but ; 
see also last extract.] 

I. Thick end of a musket, pistol, fishing-rod, 
or similar object ; extremity of any plank 
which joins to another endwise on the 
outride of a ship. 

Hamilton was by himself on the quarter-deck, 
\vhi‘fi four of the enemy sprang upon him, one of 
whom dealt lem a blow oil the head with the butt. 
of a musket, which for 11 moment disabled him, 
being given with such violence that the pirn 1 itself 
uas broken.— Vvuye, Murat History of Great Hri- 1 1 
tain. Al 

•2. End of a short ridge? of arable land. 

Hie sclin, -im, a butt. Xominale (V Villi century) ; J 
Vocabularies iii Library tf Motional Antiquities, p. | 
2:111, col. 2. (Wright.) 

3. boundary. | 0 

But, if 1 ask you wlint I mean liy that word, you ' “■ 
will answer, I mean this or that lliing.yoii cannot j 
tell which ; but if I join it with the words in rnn- 
nI ruction and sense, as, hut 1 will not, a hut of wine, j 
but and boundary, the ram will but, shoot at but, the 
meaning of it will Is? as ready to you as any other 
word.— Holder. 

4. Place on which the murk to be shot at is 
fixed. 

lie calls on Bacchus and propounds the priac; 

The groom his fellow groom st. butts delies. 

And I lends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 

Dryden, 

3. Point at which the endeavour is directed. 

Be not afraid thonvli you do seo mo wcapon'd; 

Hera is my journey's end ; hero is my butt. 

The very sea-mark of my journey's end. 

Shakespcar, Othello, v. 2. 


botoues, bodones.botmtini. Iii llinilihiis uhl mrlon-s 
tcrminoH coiistitiitinus mnutjccIloN planlavimus lie 
b*rra quos botonthws Hp(>ellaviuiiiN. (Diet. Ktvm.) 
French, butter on nrhre. to heap up earth round t he 
mots of a tree ; butter lo e^leris. to rarth up celery • 
bufttrun mur, to support a wall beginning to bulge ’ 
butte, Kiigllsh, butt, a mound of turf in a Held to 
Kupimrt a target for the purpose of shooting at.— 
II cdytvood, Dictionary of English Etymology,'] 

Bait-end. x. [two words rather tluui a com- 
pound.] Blunt end of anything ; end upon 
which it rests. 

Tho reserve of foot g&lled their foot with several 
vollios, and then fell on them with the hut-ends of 
their muskets.— Lord Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it 
but tho hut-end remains in my hands.— Arbuthnot 
History of John P.nlt. 

Some of the soldiers accordingly pushed them for- 
wards with the hut-mats of their pikes, into my 
reach.- Sicift, Gulliver's 1'rnrtls, 

He saved himself under the legs of the Informer, 
who, seizing a pistol, struck him with the butt-eml 
of it such a blow, that nothing hut the »< ry thick 
skull of tho dog could have saved him. Marryat, 
Suarh yyow, vol. \. eli. xiv. 

i ran forward, nnd Hfvurcri as my spoil, four liens 
in high condition, n very n*spi‘etalile enck, fit com- 
panion for my rabbit; nnd from the |Mmd lished, 
with the butt-end of mv Mnntoii, two extramely 
rorpuleut ducks, who had paid the debt of nature iii 
the most decided manner.— Theodore Hock, Gilbert 
Gurney , vol. i. eli. v. 

Butte, x. See second extract. 

On entering the broken ground, tin* creek turns 
more to the westward, and passes bv two remark- 
able buttes of a rail conglomerate, which nppenr at a 
distance like tables cut ill the mountain side.— Rax* 
ton, Mexico and Reeky Mountains, p. 2 It. 

[Hutfe (Fraueh). This won! is or fri*i|m*iil iHvnrrcnee 
in iMMfks that relate to the Rocky Mouulaiiis Hint 
Oregon regions, ‘ when*,’ says Vol. Fremont, ‘it is 
natnmlized, and if rlesirable to render int>i l-.'inrlish, 
then 1 is 110 word wliieli wmild Im* its precise eqiiivn- 
lent. It is applied to the detached lulls ami tuIl'i s 
which rise abruptly, and reach too hit'll to be calkd 
hills or ridges, and not high enomrli to Im* called 
moiintuiiiN. Knob, ns applied in the Western States, 
is the most deseriptivn term in English; but no 
translation or )inrajibnisis would preserve the idea, 
tity of these piel iirewpie landmarks. 1 (Kx|H>diti«>u 
to the Rocky Mountains, p. 115 .)— Bartlett. Diction- 
ary of Americanisms.] 

The criticism that applies to the ss in 
11 uss--: kiss, applies here. Just as mono- 
syllabic Substantives in -x liecomo dissyl- 
lables in the plural ; sn do monosyllabic 
Verbs in t become dissyllables in the Parti- 
ciple and the Preterite Tense : buss, buss- 
es ; butt and hutted. Hence, notwith- 
standing the differences of origin, ull the 
forms under notice are spelt with tt. 

Bfitter. x. [A.S. butter e\ Lat. butynun ; 
(Jr. /ioiirupoi'.] 

1. Unctuous substance obtained by agitating 
tin* cream of milk till the oil separates from 
the whey. 

Ami he took butter and milk, and the calf which 
he had dresHcd, and set before them - Umusis. 
xviii. H. , 

In Chemistry- Term applied to several 
butterlike substances. 

Butter of Antimony. Chymicsl preparation, u»de 
by uniting the acid spirits of sublimate corrosive 
with ragulus of antimony. It is a great causlick.- 

7/gffrrofTln, is nude with tin and sublimate cor- 
rosive. This preparation continually emits Ainim. 

Stour, v. a . Smear or dress with butter. 

’TAs hor brother, that, in pure kindness to m 
horse, buttered his \w.-Xh(&upeai\ King Uar, 

Fine words butter no parsnips. -#r L S,m 

Bittuboat 1 , Table utensil for holding 1 
melted butter. „ . f .. 

. I beard a rattling of dishes abd platee-tbe b*** 
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drnwing-rnom was tho dining-room— I heard Paly 
superintending, and tlu> great doll whispering — a 
ctmftiHcd sound of ‘tin* butterboat thf*r»*/ — * mirtil. 
tlu* macaroni at top,'— nud a sort of luistlc-lmstli; 
kind of cuiiftislon, &c.— 7Vicr#Aov Hmdr, Gdtwrt Gur- 
ney, vol. iii. <**i. ii. 

Bfitterbur. s. Plant so called (Tussihtgo 
lYtnsites). 

Rutter -bur is railed in tin* (ireek irrmo-injc of tin; 
liugciuws of llie leaf, which is like to in ravin', a lllit ; 
the Latinos cull it IVinsites : in High Dutch, I’esti- 
iciit/-wurtx: in Dow Dutch, Doekchladuvii ; ill Kng- 
lisli it is named Itutter-hnrrc. It is very manifest 
that this is like to coltsfoot, and of the same kind. 

Ruttec-bnrrc is hot nnd dry in the second decree, and 
■ t»f thi mu* pnrfs. The roots of buffi r-bnrre stamped 
with ale unit given to drinke in pestilent nnd burn- 
in# fevers, mightily coolelli ami nhateth the heale 
thnivof. -Gerarde. Herhatt , p. 811: 1033. 

i zdttercup. s. [set* Hut tor wort.] * Native 
Uuttuneulaceou.s plant so Hilled. 

(That the name applies to, at least, four 
closely allied species. Ranunculus arris, ro- 
pens, bulhosus, ami liirsiihts, is certain. It 
also applies to the Ranunculus Kicaria; ami, 
perhaps, to It. auricomus. 

The application, however, is indefinite. 

The first four species (with divided leaves) 
have all another name, Crowfoot : whilst 
the Ranunculus Ficnria is in the same| 
predicament, bring railed Pilewort. Rich | 
of these tc*rms is appropriate; Crowfoot 1 
suiting the Ranunculi with divided leaves, | 
and Pilcwort the Ramineulus Ficnria; thej 
resemhlaiiee to piles being suggested by' 
the roots. ... I 

They suit, too, c.rrlusinhf ; i.e. Pilewnrt 
is inapplicable to the Crowfoot, and Crow- j 
loot to i he Pilewnrt. j 

Kingcup is another name for the Crow- 
foot ; whilst the Goldilocks (Ranunculus 
auricomus) is really hut another Crow-, 
foot. With these synonyms it is clear that 
Ruttercup is a superfluous, us well as an , 
indefinite, name. Yet it is common. The 
typical Buttercups are, probably, the Ra- 
nunculus arris and biiIbo*»us ; the species 
to which the application of the term is the 
most doubtful being Oir Ranunculus Fi- 
caria (Pilewnrt) and R. auricomus (Goldi- 
locks). That the mime comes from the 
yellowness of the flower combined ,\ith its 
appearance at the time when the grass is 
best for butter, notwithstanding the ex- 
ception suggested by the last extract, is 
probable. That the yellowness, however, 
of the butter is due to the Ruttercup is a 
popular error, tin* whole genus of tin* 

Ranunculi (indeed the entire class tv 
which they belong) being acrid poisons 
and avoided by cows.) i 

‘An* 1 1 icy very pretty. Huh?' She failed him j 
Bub by his nw:i particular request ami iiisl ruction. ; 

— ‘ I .lively, 'Pitlt nf Ihrtvers. There’s both reaps, nml 
there’s daisies, nml 1 here's ’ the lurnkey hesitated, ■ 
neing sluirt of llnral umiicuclnlurc ‘there’s dande- 
lions, ami all manner of Barnes.’ - Dieh ns, Little 
If" frit, eli, vii. Buttermilk. 


Fish so called (Gunnellus 


from various quarters of the assembly .—Theodore 
Hunk, Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii. eh. i. 

Butterflib. s, 

vulgaris). 

NV hat your Mornisli butterflsh rMimnellus \ul- 
gni’i* ] is, 1 know not. I n little sii*.peei a will prove 1 
Die same with our sin-snail, if yours mell into oil ns . 
ours do.— /Ary, Curres/muilencr, Litter of Mr. John- : 
son. p. I2 W . ! 

The spulteil gillilicl, or but/rrfish , ns it is fre- 1 
fluently ealleii, from the con si.v(r lire ami (|iin>ilit v of 
mucous .secretion with winch its sides an* covered, 
is sufficiently ilisliiurtiisheil from tin* hleuuies hi its 
dorsal fin, . . . from which it lias olilaiuni in the 
Orkneys and in some other countries of the North 

if Europe the names of Suordiek rd lisli in 

Norway, from a supposed resemblance in sliii|ie to 
the blade of a sworu.— Yarrrlt, tint inti Fistus. 
Butterflower. n. [see* Ruttercup.] 

(JrollTont is called by Lnhcl It'inuiieiilus pnitensis 
... in English, King Ko|r, Mold nips, tiold knobs. 
Crowfoot, nml Ruth r-Jlun rt s.—Gt runic, Hirbatl. p. 
llu-2 : ed. lfW. 

lat us not, therefore, shorten the happy days of 
built mips, or exclaim in the words of Day : 

J,el weeds instead of buttir/har, nr appear, 

Ami meads, instead of daisies, hemlocks lh*nr. 

Phillips, Floral hmbhmS. 
Bdtterfljr. s. [Dutch, hotcrsrfiijt , from the 
resemblance of the excrement, of certain 
species to butter.] Name applied to the 
Diurnal Lepidopterous insects. 

^ liltsisms Mint damsel, by her heavenly might, 

She turn'd into a wimo-d hut l, rjly. 

In the wide air to make her wandering flight. 

Spi inter. Mu input mas. 

Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded but ter flu s\ and hear poor recurs 
Talk ofeoiirt news. Shakisjuar, tuny t/ur, v. 3. 

And so iN'fcl Mint ns I ast his eye 
Ainomr tin* col worts on u butt* rjly, 
lie saw false Ih.mard. Ih'yden, FahUs. 

That wliieli sinus lo Is* :i powder upon the wines 
of a bath rjly , is an iunuiueraiile company of ext muo 
small feathers, mil to he disecrm d without a micro- 
scope, Get ir. 

Hast thou heard the butt cell its, 

W hat they say betwixt their wings? 

Or in stillest evenings 
With what voice the violet irons 
To his heart tin* silver dews? 

Sometimes I h-t n siijiIh-uui slip, 

Tolielit Im c shaded eye; 

A second llutter'd round iier lip 

Like a golden bnttirfly. lit.. Talking Oak. 

Butterfly-fish. s. Hlciinius occl laris. See 
extracl. 

The Mediated Itleuny was described as a HritMl 
lisli by t.'oloiiel Mon I at lie, who ohiained three .spe- 
cimens by di edging oil the solltll-coasl of DcVoli. . . 
it is tin* HlriillUs of iielou ; . . . tile .Mesnro of Sal- 
vianns. and the butte rjly fish of \\ illuglihy. — l’ar- 
i’i It, Ur dish Finite s. 

Buttering. part. adj. Cant term applied to 
gamesters who increase the stakes at every 
throw or every game. 

It is a line simile, in one of Mr. (‘ntigrrvc’s pro- 
logues, w Inch compares a writer to a bath ring game- 
ster. Mint stakes all his wiunimr upon one east ; so 
tiial if lo* Iovn tlie last throw, lie is sure Lo he un- 
done. Addison, Fi’i t lioldi 

Buttermun. s. Vender of butter. 

\dlo\v. thimihed. dcvnstaled hv flies nnd time, 
stained with spots of oil and varnish, hroken-hacked, 
flou’s-eared a sorry la/ar-house cop;.*, which no 
liook-tall-keeper would look at. and at which tin* 
mealiest of both run n would turn Up his nose— 1 
have a hook that I love. Sola, Jjuteh l'ieturi s, The 
Shadnir of a young Fainh r. 

Milk separated from the 


Tennyson. 
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mouth, and buy myself another of lhijaxet's inuto 
if you prattle mo into these perils. Shakrsjiear 
A it's m il that ends welt, iv. I. 

Butterwort. s. Plant so calk'd of tin; genus 
Piiiguicula. 

Tlie second is called Pingiiicifln, of the IktneKsc or 
Bdnessc of the Jeafe, or of fatniug; in Yorkshire, 
when; it doth specially grow, and iii greatest ahuu • 
d» nee, it is culled ituf/enrorf, Hutter-root, and 
White root ; hut the last iinme bclungclli more pro- 
perly to Solomon's senL—Gerantr, Jterball, p. 7M» : 
«•(!. h ;W. 

Buttery. at!j. Having the appearance or 
qualities of butter. 

Notiiing more eoiivertihlu info hot chnleriek hu- 
mours than its buttery parts. Uun'ty, Discourse of 
( ’ullsH m i>t inns. 

Tin* In'sL oils, thickened by cold, have a wliito 
colour; and milk ilseir has its whiteness from the 
easeoiis til >res. ami its buttery ml. Sir J. I'loyer, 
1‘riter natural State of the annual Jhlirtuurs. 
Buttery. 5. Room where provisions are laid, 
up. 

Dec hotolarin. Angliec n hot ry.-- Pictorial Vora - 
biliary i.'r I Mb century) ; Tonibularies in Library <f 
Motional Anfiijuifiis, p. -J7i, col. I. (W'riiflit.) 

||ec hotelaria. \uidiccMt tary. - English Vocabu- 
lary t’r t.'itli century) ; ibid. p. 2 <M. col. 2. 

■ io, sirrah, tuke ilicm to the lottery. 

And give them friendly welcome every one, 

Shah spear. Taming of tin Slut in, induct. Be. |. 

All that need a cool and fresh temper, ns cellars, 
pantries, and bidteriis to the north.- -Sir II. Wolf on. 

*1 lien, to take n peep in by tlicwnyat 111 o butte- 
rns, anil sculleries, redolent of antique hospitality. 

Lamb, Assays of Alia, U.rfnrJ in the Long l aea- 

floH. 

Used atljrcticufli/, or as th v first dement in a 
compound. 

1 wrny you bring your hand to the butt cry -bar, 
and let it drink.— Shahsinar, Tin lj'th Might, i. 3. 

Kvery jiersoii, failing or ncLdeclmg then to per- 
form tin* said exercises, shall Ma reoii imvc his name 
struck out of the buffi ry-buuk of tin* college or hull 
whereof In; is a iuciuIht. Life if ]>r. lluniphny 
Vrhhnnr , p, 217. 

My gutN ne’er sulTcr'd from a eollegn cook. 

My iinme ne’er enter’d in n buttery ‘book. 

Hrnmston , Man of Taste. 

I know you were ouu could keep 
The buttery-hatch still lock'd, and save the chip- 
pings. Jl. Jenson. Alchemist. 

The butt, ry-hateh was open for the whole week 
from noon to sunset nil coiners might take their 
till, and each carry away as much boiled lnvf, white 
bread, and jolly ale. as a strong man cuuhl lrt*ar in n 
basket with one hand, t/israeli the younger , lo. 
niugsby, h. v iii. ell. i. 

Buttock, y. [from butt , as in //«ff-end.] 
Rump * part near tin* tail. 

It is like a liarher’s chair, Mini tits all buttocks.— 
Shah sjHitr. All's well that ends ti'ell, ii. 2. 

Such as were not able to stay Ihcuiselvca should 
he lioldcn up by other* «*f more stivngtli, ruling la*- 
hind them upon the buttocks of the ilorse.— KnolleS, 
History of the Turks. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks 
of an U|mj . — Sir It. L'Ast range, FubU s. 

Button, s. [Fr. bouton.] 


Several varieties of the hutfcrcun, tlu*. ronimoii . 
daisy, the ragged robin with its depentc pink, and t 
the white Cardaiiiinc pnitensis, atVord never-failing j 
contrasts to the gns*n fnusli grass.— Austed, The i 
Chau int Islands , p. 17*1. | 

And daisy there, a: d cowslip too, 

And buttercups i»r golden hue, J 

The children uus*t ns himiii as sought, 

And gain thi isli ns h«m>ii ils Mioutfht.^ y iilftfir j ' Butterprlnt. .s. Stamp of carved w ood for 


ream in making butter. 

A young man. fallen intoim ulcerous consumption, 
devoted himself to bulb rmiik, by which sole diet he 
recovered. Ilorny, thsmurse if Consumptions. 

The scurvy of mariners is cured by acids; as, 
fruits, jciiioiis. onilL'cs, buthrindk', and alkulii. 
spirits hurt I In in. - Arbuthnot, On the Mature and 
....... of .11 inn ids. 


Ruttercup , not, perhnps. from butter air 1 cup, 
lmt rather more probably frum the French 'bouton 
d’ur,' the bachelor's button, a name givcirto its j 
double variety, the cup ls*ing the old English cop. I 
. . . It will have originally fiienut hilt ton-head.- -Hr. 
Prior, Popular Mantes of Jlritish Plants. 

B&tterflngeru. *. [two words ralhef than a 
compound.] Colloquial or dang term ad- 
dressed to anyone who lets slip what lie 
ought to hold or catch. • 

When, in the exoeutinner lifting the head of the 
seventh traitor, rs the preceding six had been lifted 
to the public gaxe, lie happened to let it fall, erics nf 
Ah, clumsy 1 Halloo, butterfingers ! * were heard 
VOX. I. 


marking butter. 

A buffi r print, in which wen* engraven figures of ! 
all sorts and sizes, applied to tlin lump of butler, 
left «ni it the figure- Locke. 

Butterroot. *. Same as B u 1 1 e r w o r r. 

Butterwlfe. s. Same its B it 1 1 e r w o m a n. 

Divers id tin* queen's nml the said duchess's kin- 
dred and servants, and a butterwfe. were indicted 
of misprision of treason, as ronn-.ilmg tins Inet.- ; 
Lord Herbert o/Cherbury, History of Henry VIII. 
»i. 173. 

Bdtterwoman. s. Woman who mukes or . 
sells butter. 

Tongue, I must put ^ou into a butterwomans , 


1. Catch, usually a small disk, hut varying 
in form and material, by which men’s 
! clothes are fastened. 

Hoc mclinloe?i, Angliec a hot fm n. - Pictorial Vo- 
cabulary (> 1 .Mi criilury) ; Vocabularies in Library 
if Satin, ml A/diqudns, p. 2<>.% ml. 2. (Wright.) 

l'ray you. undo l Ins button. • 

Shah-spear, King Lear, v. 3. 

, I mention those ornaments, Ihtsiisc of the sim- 
plicity of the shape, want of ornaments, buttons , 
loops, gold nnd silver 1iu*i>, liny must have. h(>en 
. cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot, TabUs of ancient 
! Coins, H eights, a nd Measn r, s. 

Min* w ay, iny hint. Hut what w ill the w*orld say of 
i such a match -Sir, I value not I lie world u button. 
I —Mrs. t'entliciv. The IVondi r, i. 1. 

For Ins own part he did not care a button for 
cock-liglitiiig.— Sdas Atarncr, eli. iii. 

Trndera enuu? from a distance of many hundreds 
of miles to the only mart where they could exchange 
j hemp nud tar, hides nml tallow, vviu and honey, tho 
1 . fur of the sable mid t lie wolverine, and t he ns* of tho 

sturgeon of the Volga, for Manchester stuffs, Sheffield 
knives, Jlirmiiighiuii buttons, sugar from Jamaica, 
and is'pper fn»ni Malabar.— Macaulay, History of 
Any fund, eli. xxiii. 

Knob, or hull, fastened to n smaller body. 

We fastened to tho marble certain win*s and a 
Int ton.— Hoyle, 

Fair from its humble bod I mir'd this fluwer, 
Suckled and cheer'd, with air, mid sun. and shower ; 
Soft oil the pu|ior ruff its leaves 1 spread. 

Bright with tho gilded button tipt its head. 

Pope, Ihinciad. 

, Anv small round mass. 

The rock which held tlio gold was broken up into 

m 
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small pieepR; when linrcl it was first mnrfo brittle in ' 
the lire : the broken stone was then washed to i 
separate the waste from the heavier grains wliirli j 
hr 111 the* Rolil : mill lastly, tin* valuahlr parts when 
separated mw kept healed in a furnace for five | 
days, at tlie end of whirh tinn* the purr gold was ; 
found melted into a button at the bolloui.— Shaw, 
History Egyp t, eh. ix. 

4. liiitl of a jdnnt. 

Tin* canker pills the infants of Hie spring, 

Too oil lirforr t heir button* hr disclos'd. 

tihakisjicar, /Iamb t, i. 3. 

0. Small immature mushroom used lor pick- 
ling. 

Thr true ratnhlr lnusliroom. when yomifr.apprars 
of a roiuulisli form like* a but ton, the stalk as wrll 
as tin* button being while.— Milter. j 

Button, v. a. | 

1. Clothe; enclose. ! 

Hr jrau* his legs, arm. and breast, fo his ordinary 
servant. to button and dress him. Sir If. Wotton. 

2. Fasten with buttons. 

Ridley withdrew, ami Latimer was thru intro- 
ihirril ’ eifrht.v years old now — dressed in an old 
threadbare gown of Bristol frieze, a haudkrrrliirf 
nil Ids h« ad, with a nightcap over it, and, over that 
inraiii, another cap with two broad (laps but fount 
under the ehin. — Fronde, History of England, 
eh. xxxiii. “ i 

Button, r. n. Become buttoned ; admit of 
being biittoiit'd. 

Diderot writes to his fair one, that his clothes will 
hardly button, and hr is thus * slutted ' and thus; 
and so indigestion succeeds indigestion.— fWr/y/e, 


Butyrfioeoni. aij. Having; the qualities of 
but for. 

l-liyle has the same principles as milk; a viscidity 
from the caseous parts, and an oilmens Troiii the 
butyrareons parts, sir •/. Flayer, Preternatural 
State of the animal Humour s, 

Butyrous. udj. Having the ]>ropt'rties of 
butter. Hare. 

Its oily red jiart is from the butyrous parts of 
chyle. Sir J. //• <yer, Preternatural State of the 
animal Humours. 

Buxom, taj. [A.S. buyhxom, bocsom =» lk)W- 
iu*r, bending;, yielding.] 

1. Obedient; obsequious; yielding. 

lie did trend down and disgrace all I lie English, 
mid set up and eouiiteimuee the Irish; thinking 
thereby to make them more tractable and buxom to 
his government. — S/n user, line of thr state of 
Iritaud. 

2. (Jay; lively; brisk; wanton; jolly. 

I'm horn 

Agsi nf ill child of the bn.com morn, 

J lei if the sun’s first beams. 

t 'rash air, Poans, p. 10 k 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 

As ln k met her once a iiisi.v nor, 

Fill'd her with tlie*', a daughter fair, 
fc5u buxom, blithe, iinddebniiiialr. 

Milton, L' Alley ru, 2 1. 

Almighty Jove descends, and pours 
Into bis buxom bride bis fruitful showers. 

Itryibn, I iryd's (icaryics. 

She feigned the rites of Ikuvhus ! cr.v’d aloud. 

And to I lie buxom god the v iiviu vow d. Ibid. 


Bdyer. Olio who buys ; purchaser. 

When n piece of art is set liclbro us, let tho first 
cnulioii be, nut to nsk who made it. lest Lite fiunn of 
tlie author do captivate the ftmey of the buyer. -Sir 
11. Hot ton, Sterne uts of architecture. 

\\ lii'ii agrieull ure and even markets ludulieolulelv 
ceased, the buyers and hellers met only in chureli- 
yards, Imviuisc they were sanctuaries.— Mil mm, Jim. 
lory of Latin Christianity, b. ix. cb. v. 

The prince soon followed, lie landed where the 
quay of Hrixliam now stands. The wholo aspect of 
the place has been tillered. Where we now see a 
port crowded with shipping, and n market-pliuo 
swnriuiiig with bn/nrx and sellers, tho waves then 
broke oil a desolule licach ; but a fragment of the 
rock on which the deliverer stepped from his Lsit 
lues been carefully preserved, and is set up ns an 
object of public veneration in the centre of thuL 
busy wharf. Maraulay, History of Kay land, cli. ix. 
Buz. iitfaj. list'd to enjoin silence in im. 
parting a real or fictitious secret: (gene- 
rally with the notion of mystery). 

The actors arc come hither, my lord.— llitz, buz'. 
— Shakes pi ar, llamb t, ii. 2. 

Huz'. uol a syllable: sho has douo very well.— 
lliekerstaj}'. The Hy /me rite, i. 1. 

Buxz. v. n. Hum ; make :i noise like lx vs, 
tiies, or wasp*., 

And all the chandler tilled was with (lies, 

Which biu^ni all about, and intuit 1 such sound. 

That tln-y encumber'd all men’s ears ami eyes, 

Like many swarm* of bees assembled round. 

Spenser. Ftii rie Queen. 

There la* more wasps, that buzz about bis hum*, 
Will make Hus slmg the sooner. 


Essays, bide rot. 

'With up. 

A devil in an everlasting garment hath him. 

One whose hard heart is button'd m/i with steel. 

Shahs/unr, Canady of Errors, iv. 2. 

Buttonhole, s. Slit in which the button of 
tlie clothes is caught. 

I, el me take volt a button-hole lower. —Nhaki spiar. 
Lore's hdmurs lost . v. 2. 

I’ll please the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches, aba! is uianV 
1 will m.v skill in huttonhoUs display. 

And brag bow on l shift me every day. 

Uramston, Man of Taste. 

Buttonmaker. s. One who makes buttons, 
or procures them to be made for sale. 

It was tricked up with a great many long ropes of 
wooden beads hanging upon it. mid somewhat re- 
sembling the furniture of a button-maker's simp. 
Mound rell , Tract Is, p. 13. 

Buttress. «. Mass of brickwork or masonry 
built against a wall to enable it to resist, 
pressure. 

No jutting frieze, 

buttress, imr coigno of rant ace, but this bird 
ilntli made bis (M'liilant lied, and prom-ant cradle. 

Sh/ikispear, Marin th, i. it. 

FPuit trees, set upon a wall against thcsim.be- 
twci'U elbows or butt resses nf i it our, rijn-u more than 
upon a plain wall.— Macon. 

Cut we inhabit n weak city here. 

Which huHrissts and props but .scarcely lK'!ir. 

bryden , .hire, ml's Sntir<s. 

Most of the churches are as ugly, and in as bad 
taste, iisllie bouses ; hut this is diii* pa illy to mod 
improvements, as several have one or two windows, 
a enrljel. a butfrtss, or some other little remains of 1 
architectural decoration, showing that llu-y were not 
always 1 he whitened sepulchres they now upp> ar. - 
Austetl, The Chan nil Islands, pi. i. ell. v. 

Um-iI Jiijuratinl/f. Anything which sup- 
ports or strengthens. 

It will concern its toexninine the force of this p!ea, 
which our adversaries are still set line up against us. j 
as the ground pillar and buttress of the good old 
cause of non-conformity. ■ Sooth. 

Buttress, r. a. Support, by menus of lmt- ■ 
tresses, pbysicitl or figiirfiliti*. 

haws of honesty arc blotted out, and principles of 
Interest and irrcligum rais’d then in the place, and 
buttress'd by false reasonings and discoveries.— 
Attest ree, Sermons, pint MS.) 

Buttressing;, rtrhnl aim. Propping, sup- 
porting, or strengthening, by means of 
buttresses, physical or tiguralivc. 

In the way of propping ami buttressing, so iudi«- 

i ionsable now, something could lie done; and vet, a* 
s feared, not enough.— Carlyle, Enoch Revolution. | 
pt. ii. b. v. cli. i. ’ i 

Sitture, or (better) Bfiture. s. Same as 
Bittern, and, as being nearer the original. 
botaurm , the truer form. Obsolete. 

Nomina volntilhim ineomestilimn. . . Iliconocra- 
* taluH. s butture.— Nominate (V 15th ecnlury); TV»- 
lybularies in Library of national Antiquities, 
(Wright.) 
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Sturdy swains. 

In clean array, for ni*tirk dance prepare, 

Mi\l with I lii? ba.ro m damsels baud in baud. 

J. Philips. 

Buxomness, x. Attribute suggested by 
Buxom. 

That thee is sente, receyve in bux mini esse. 

Cbaurt r, tiood Counsel. 
l'liahleiii'ss or bnirsnninass.Ui wit. humbly sloop- 
iug or huwmg down, in sign of obedience. 17 ck/c- 

Wlioiii 1hedivin(*/j/Mv*iHM/.sfiirhis ineffable just ice 
hath now late taken to bis grace. -Arnold, Chronicle, 
sign. 1<. iii. h. ; 

Buy. r. n. [A $. bt/vinw.] I’urebtise ; ar- j 
quire by paying si 'price; pay dearly for ! 
(in the sciho of Aliy) ; procure some ad- 
vantage bv NJiueiliiug which descrNes il,or 
at some price. 

Nr.y. then thou uiockM me. Thou shalt buy this 
dear. 

If ever I 1 by face by daylight ye. 

Shakesjii iir, M oisi' in no r-Sijht'x bream, iii, 2. 

1 have boin/ht 

Golden opinions from ail sm-li of people. 

Id., MacUlh, i. 7. 
I'cnt to limrer 

Hut with a L r niin a day, 1 would ml buy 
Their merry at the ju ice of one fair word. 

Id., t'oriotanns, iii, 3. 

Pleasure with praise, and da hirer they would buy, j 
And with a foe that would imt only ily. ! 

•Sir J. bt nhain. ! 

Huy off or out. (iet rid of u claim or claim- 1 
ant by imrclia^ing. 

Von. and all the kinirs of Pliristemloui, 

An* led so grossly by this meddling priest. 

Dreading I by curse that money may buy out. 

Shnl.es/iear, Kmy John, iii. I. 

What pitiful things are power, rlirt , 

riches, wla-n they would terrify, dissuade, or buy of | 

Buy up. Forestall the market. 

They must buy up no corn growing wilhin twelve 
liuli-M of (I'em-vn, that so (lie tilling of t heir inairi- 
zines may not pnjudico their market. —Addison, 
fronts m Italy. I 

Buy. r. ii. Treat about a purchase: (op- 
posed to sell). 

I will buy w it h you, sell with yon, talk with you, I 
walk with you, :im| su following. ■ Simla, s/uar, ! 
Mt rebuilt oj feu ire, i. 3. | 

Buy and sail. Betray: (more esjjecially in the 
participle). 

Joeky of Norfolk, lie not loo bold, 

For Dickon thy iiisi-Ot is bony fit and sold. 

Sbfikir/tear , Hichard 111. v. 3. scroll. 

Iii tin* following extract, it may simply 
mean * have the spirit of a trader.* See 
Sell = bargain. 

Trust not for freedom to tho Franks. 

They have a king who buys and sells ; 

In native swords and native ranks 
Your only hope of freedom dwells : 

Put Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however brood, 

JJynm t Don Jmn, iii. bO, twng, ver. II 


Simla S/h . ir, Iftiiry 177 A iii, 2, 

ror still the llnvvcis ready stand, 

One bn 2 Zis round about. 

One lights, one tastes, gets in, gels out. 

Sir i T, Sitekliny, 

What though no bees ar>>uml your cradle lli-w, 
Nor on your lips diMiU’d their golden dew : 

\et have we olt diM-ovn-’d, in their stead, 

A swarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. 

We join, like Hies and wasps, in buzzing almut w it! 
—Swift. 

Buzz. r. a. Whisper; spread st*» icily. 

Where doth the world thrust fmtli a vauil\, 

Tluit is not quickly buzz'd into h;s. ai 

Simla s/inir, R.ehard II. ii. 1. 

I will buzz abroad iin-li prophecies, 

That IJdwaid shall lie learlul ol Ins life. 

Id.. Hut i/i 17. Part HI, v. .1. 

Tliisnul withstanding, tin- leagHeixIohil l lie mark 
whereat liny ■*> un-il. daily divuiued and lmz.,d tin 
Frem b king s uist- ra.i'N, and all to msiali iiie(iuis.s 
mi the t hronc. - .Vp.it/, Historic of (in at Rrdanie, 
li. ix. eb. xxiv. 

'Ibeymiulit buzz and wlpsper it one I o allot her, 
and, -ill-lit ly wit lidrawing frum the presenec of tho 

apostil s, t bey I lieu lift up their and noised 

it aland the city. /»'< uthy, Si mums, p. 22U. 

Buzz. .v. 


J. Noise of a bee or fly. 

Wlial a noise and a buz does Hie piti r itl little gnat 
make, and how sharply does it sting! South, St r- 
mans, viii. 2112. 


2. Hum; whisper; talk; commotion. 

The hive of a city or kingdom is in Is si eondilii'ii 
when there is least noise or buzz m it.- -lianoi, 
Apopht/uyiiis. 

\\ Imre 1 found the whole outward room in a buzz 
of politick. Addison, S/it etator. 

It chanced that while a bill of lillie interest wns 
under discussion in the Com limns, the post mail ar- 
rived with numerous letters directed to m iiihu*. 
and the distribution took p.uce ut the bur with a 
buzz of eon versa I mu which drowned tli*’ void 
t hr? ondoi's. Macaulay, History a Euybind, eh. 
xxi. 

Angry buzz and simmer: t.ii'iisy t ossiug and moan* 
iug of a bilge France, all eiiebauled, spell-bound, hr 
imuiarclun^ const it lit imi, into fright fid csjiiscinHs 
and unconscious magnetic-sleep; Which frightful 
magnet ic-sh-eji must now issue soon in one of two 
tilings : d< at Ii or madness!- Carlyle , French lb ro- 
l uf mu, jit. ii. It. vi. ch. i. 

Buzzard, .v. Spcci.es of falcon so called : 
c.jr. Bulco vulgaris, B. la^opus, and Pcrnis 
apivorus or honey-buzzard. 

More pity that the eagle should bo mow’d, 

While kites mid buzzards prey at lilierty. 

Shakes /mi r, Richard II 7. 1. 1- 

The noble hazard ever pleased me l»est; 

Of small renown, ’tis l rue: fur, ngt to lie, 

We eall him but a lmvvk by i-ourtesy. 

bryden. Hind and Panther. 

A pair of \\auvy-hnzzards, |hiLeoupiv4rus sive ves* 
pivorus Ihiii, built them a large shallow nest, com- 
posed of twigs and lined with dead beechoi leaves, 
upon a tall slenduf bisrh near tho middle of w’t* 
bourne Hanger, in tho summer of 17H0 . . • • |j>° 
egg was smaller and not so round as those or th° 
common buzzard.— White, Natural History of 
bourne Ust. 43. 
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Used metaphorically, Itlockhcad ; dunce : ! Tou haw pul a principle into him, wliii-li will in- 
(partJy bcoausi; the buzzard is u slutft/islr «.?*y ,lK0 ,l ! h u ‘*' rt,,s *!)*'» iu>t b { i u*u. 
bird, And partly because it is in tin* eyes of: " !. ,h ™ r . b * °J tHvlttm ]t convi ’3 s the notion 
a falconer an inferior hawk). | 

Those blind buzzards wlm, in lull* yenm, of wilful i 
maliciousness, woulil neither Iciini tln-uisclvcs, v “ : 
cnulil teach others auyf ItiiiK at all. A scham, licit not- > 
waxier. \ 

fTsi'd adjectivally. Senseless ; stupid ; midis- : 
eeriiing. 


Those who 1 lioiurht no hotter of tlio living find, 
Ihnil of a buzzard id«»l.--.l//7/u« 1 Eicnnochtshs, oh. i. 

Thus 1 reclaim'd my huzza nt love to Ily 
At what, and when, uud how, and vv here 1 oli< 

Donne, Poems, p. 17. 

Buzzer. s. Secret whisperer. 

Her brother in in secret come from France, 

And wants not buzzers to inrest his ear 
With jN'tulaut ajM-i idles of his father's dealh. 

Shakis/s nr, Hmulif, iv. 5. 

g^ulaf. verbal alts. Low humming sound ; 
secret whispering. 

Did you not hear 
A buzz I hi f of a separat ion 
Between the king ami t'lillierinn? 

Shakixpcor, Henry 17//. ii. 1. 

And so, madam, when I heard Mr. Lowurll a 
little loud, 1 heard the buzz my louder too, ami j 
hue oil’ ii iv handkerchief sofllv, I could hear this 


I II l|imwn< ii mu mum, s »l« «ll MII21 . • 

Caiman and (iarrb'h\ Thr C/andestine Mar- 


tclmld, the kinsman, of whom I'.oaz spake, enme 
by.— Ruth, iv. 1. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horse. Who \v:is't eau.e by ? 

Shakis/M'iir, Martii th , iv. I. 
J!y entiles a priest, that is, lint come tin- Mirritlii-s 
*>f tllfi legal priesthood ; by comes a Ix-Vilc, llial . .. 
tho ceremonies of the LeviLical law. Liyhlfuot, 
Misevllunics, p. III.!. 

Ihj and by. In it short time. 

Jifi overlook Alnphialiis. who had been staid lu re, 
nml by mid by called him to fight with him. N >> P. 
Sidney. 

< The noble knight alighted by and by. 

From lofty steed, and had the lady stay, 

To sco what, end of tigliL should hint lie tall that day. 

S/ientu r, tiu-rio (punt. 
In tllfi ti'iiifili*. by and by with us, 

These couples shall Hi rnally lie knit. 

1 ShnlrsfMitr, MiiisHiiuurr-Miy/d's Dream, iv. 1. 
O how this spring of love resemhMh 
The uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which nmv shews all the hcauty of t he sun. 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

h!., Ttt'o th n tie nun uf Verona, \. !i. 
Now a sensible limn, by and by a i'ool, uml pre- 
sently a beast. Id., Of /u Ho, ii. il. 


‘ oje, v. i . 

Buzzing, part. adj. Resembling or mailing 
;i buzz. 

Then* is such confusion in my pnw'rs, 

As alter some onttion fairly spoke 
Ily n beloved prince, t here dot h appear 
Among the buzzing niiiilitiide. 

Simla s/ii ar, Merehant of Venire, lii. 'J. 
Herewith nrosen buzzing noise anionur them, ns if 
it hud lurn the ru.sLlmg sound of the wn afar oil'.— 
Sir J. Hay Irani. 

Only now and then a tremblimr female, p-ncrally 
ancient, voice is heard you eamiot guess Iroui wlial 
jiarl of ii ■■ meeting it proceeds- with a low bnz:my 
musical sound. Lamb, Essays of Elia, A (ptalo ex’ 
Jh< (my. 

Bj. V. ;/. Sunil* MS A by. Obsolete. 

Thou, J’orivx, tlmu this damned deed hast 
wrought; 

Tlinu, I'nrrex, thou .shall dearly bye the same. 

Sarhvilb , tiorbodue , iv. 1. 

By. s. Something not tin* direct mid im- 
ineditite object. «f regard: (now usually 
tiiTompauicd willi tin* pri position by\ for- . 
merly with on or upon). 

In this instance, there is. upon the by. In be noted 
tin: percolation of the verjuice tlinuuh the wood. , 
Damn, Xatu rat mu! /,'.!*/ m utal History. • 

They who have saluted her ; I’oHry <o/ tli* a Ay. and | 
now and then tendered tie* r visits, she h..lli done ; 
much for,- -//. Jons>m, 0/s,-< , 

'I his wolf was forced to make bold, ever and nimii, , 
with a sheep in private, by the by. Sir II. L'Es- , 
Iran ye. 1 

Hence we may understand, to add that upon the ■ 
by, t hat it is iml mu -siry. I toy It , \ 

So, while my lov'd revenge is lull and high, ] 

Fil give you hack your kingdom by the by. j 

Drydi a, ( \nupust of Uraunda, 
Wc may well conceive t hat lie that makes t preach- ! 
inir) his trade and railing, smudd Utter understand | 
it. nml is likely to lie imii-e perfect in it, than Ip* that 
hath inspect ' ‘mt by the by-.nui oiiviuiisiy. j 
Frill ham, Resolrex, is. tOnl MS.) ; 

With nil my heart-, my lord, ami thank >oii toi». ( 
Tnilli. lint .by the by, i Iio|h> they are not house- j 
keepei-s. or freemen of (lie city. Tlmn-'s the de\d to •' 
pay ill meiidliiiK with them. IJolomn, I'iie Jmlnns > 
IV/fr, ui. 1. j 

By. nde. Nour ; sit ft small distance ; in | 
presence. 

The same words in my lady l’hili&lcn's mouth, ns 
from one woman to another, so as there was no j 
filler body by, miKht have had a betti r Ki"iee .— Sir 
1 ’. Sidney. I 

I’ll not bfi by the while ; my liep*. farewel : 

” hat will Uroine hcivof. thciv's none cun tell. , 
Simla x/w a r, Richard H. ii. 1. ; 
My tcnanLs by (shall furuish thee with wains : 
do carry all thy titulf within two hours. j 

Hey woml, IVoman kill'd with Kindihsx. 
And in it lies the pul of sleep ; 

And, snorting by, 

Wo lmiy descry c • 

" lit* monsters of the deep. Dryden, A Unon. J 

lie now retir'd j 

ii nto a neighbouring out Je by. 

Duller, 1 1 ud i bras, iii. 301. 
There while I sing, if gentle youLh lie by. 

That tunes my lute, ami winds tin* string so high. 

, Waller, 

mi ™ L l0rs rui ^ witnesses wore waiting by ; 

TliCMe hod been taught to swear, and those to die. 

• Lord Rmvmmon. 


1. lk'siih; ; pii^t. 

Many lieauliful places standing along tllfi sea- 
shore, make tin* town ajipear toup*r than it is, to 
those that sail by it. .libhs,ni, Trai'cls in Italy. 

Xofilijr pmriuiity a f place. 

So I lion uiuy'nl say, the king lies by a beirirnr, if a 

beirgar ilweil near li.iu ; nr 1 1 hureli stands by thy 

tabor, if l!iy tabor stand by the church. Slm/u'- 
s jH.tr, To-. I /(h A njid, in. I. 

Hen* lie euiiirs liimself; 

If lie lie worthy any man's sood vuieu, 

That good mil u sit down by him. 

II. Jonsnn, Cut dine. 

A spacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by vune. Were herds 
Of cattle grazimr. Mdbm Poradise lr>st,\ i. .mI'i. 

Slay by me; limn art re-oluleaiid faithful; 

1 have cm jiio t \nifiu wort liy of ihy arm. 

Hrydni, Don S. bust in a. 

'2. Through tin? notion of presence) noting - 

a. Tin* a;p/it. 

The (rrainm.'ir of a lamum-e is sometimes to be 
carelully sin.lml by : i mown man. • Lorkr. 

Heath's vvnat the iMUlt.v tear, the pious crave. 
Sought by tin* wretch, and vanquiMi'd by the brave. 

ttarth. 

b. The instrument: (commonly iwd after a 
verb neuter, where with would be put after 
an active; as, ‘lie killed her wilh a 
sword ‘She died by a sword’}. 

lint by 1 VI ides' arms w lien Hector tell, 

He chose .Km as, and lie chose as well, 

Dryden , Virgil's JF.neid. 

c. The cause of any ellect. 

1 \i o\\,by tm preslilliptioii led, 

Y our revels of tin* night, Varnt 1 . 

liy woe tie* soul to darim: action steals, 

Ily woe in phuiitless patience it excels. Saeayc. 

d. Tin* nanus by which anything is per- 
formed or obtained. 

\ on must think, if \v«* give you any thing, wc hope 
to gain by jou. Slrik<s/K or, t ‘oriobinns l ii. ,’>. 
Happier! had it ‘•iiltie'd linn to have k 


known 

( ii ii ui liy llseif, ami evil not al all. 

Mdtnu, Paradise Jjisi. xi. Ss. 
The heart knows that by iiself, which nolhitig in 
tile world h. ‘Miles can give il any knowledge of. 
South. 

We obtain the kuowl**dgeof:i multitude of propo. 
sit ions by sensation and rlhrlion. -Walls, Logu-k. 
e. The manner of an action. 

1 have mil patience; sin* consumes the tin 
lu idle talk. and owns her false belief: 
t?ei/.e her by force, and bear her hem e unheard. 

Dryden, Dm St bast ini). 
This stent had more weight with him, :m by good 
luck m*t a I Hire two of that venerable body were 
fallen asleep. Addison. • 

tin chance, witlim :i iieighlioiinng brook. 

He saw his branching horns, and alter'd look. Id. 
/. The method in which any successive 
actions are performed, with regard to time 
or rpianti/y. 

r | hr best for you, is to re-examine the cause, mid 
to try it even point by point, argument J* argument, 
with .all the exact in ss you e-mi. - /looker, J-.cc.lcsi- 
asticat Polity, preface. 

We are not to slay all together, but to come by 
him wheiv be stands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. 
— Shakixjiear. Omnia u wt. ii. .1. , J 

Ho caliolh them lorili by one, and by one, by tlio ! 


b y {ji™“ 


name, m hn pleaseth, though seldom the order bh in- 
verted.- ltaeon. 

Tlio eaplaius were oblige I to break that piece of 
ordnance, and so by pieces to carry it away, iliul Lhe 
enemy should not get mi great u spoil. Am#//, s. 

Common prudence would direct me to lake them 
all out, and examine them one by one.- -Doyle. 

Others will soon take pattern and eiicnuragcmn.L 
by your building; ami so house by bouse, stm t by 
street, then* will at last Ik* liiiishrd a magnificent 
city.- Itixhup Sprat. 

Kxplor’d her, limb by limb, and fear'd to lind 
So rude a gripe had lell a livid mark iichmd. 

Dryden, FabUs. 

Thus year by year they pass, and day by day, 

Till once, | was mi the mum of ehcarfui May, 

The young .Kmilia . . . Id., ibid. 

t I'll gaze lor ever on thy gtxllike hither, 
Transplanting one by one into my life, 

Ills bright perfections, tdl 1 shine like him, 

Addison, Cato. 

i). Tin* quantity lutd tit one time. 

Bullion will sell by the ounce for six shillings and 
live-pence iinclipjicii money. h>ckc. 

W but we take daily by |M>umls is at least of ns 
imii'li importance as what we Lake seldom, and only 
by grains ami spoonfuls. Arbuthnut, On theSaturo 
and / 'hoiee of Alina ids, preface. 

Thu North by myriads pours her mighty sons; 
l treat nurse ol » toll is, of Alans, and of iluus. Pope. 

A. At or in : (ijscd hefurt* tVi? words sea, or 
watt and land). 

\\ <• sis: the gn*al cHerts of bat I les by sea ; the hat- 
lle of Actiuiii decided the cm pin of thu World.— 
Damn, Essays. 

Anns, and the man. 1 sing, who. forc'd by fate, 
Kxpcii'd and exil'd, left the Trojan shore; 
bong labours both by si a mid loud lie bore. 


4. 


Drydi n, Virgd'x A-hu id. 
1 would have fought by land, w here l was stronger: 
You hinder'd it ; yet, win u 1 [ought at mu, 

Forsook me lighting. Id., All for Love. 

Ily land, by waive, they n*new their charge. 

Pupa. 

According to ; noting — 


a. l*t emission. 


1 1 is lawful, l mt h by the laws of nature and nations, 
and by the law divine, which is the perl'ivlioti or the 
other two.— Daeva, Adi\rtiseuu.ut touching a Holy 
War. 

h. Proof. 

The present, or like system of the world cannot 
possibly have hull eternal, by the lirst preposition; 
and, without bind, it could not naLuraily, nor lor- 
tiriloiisiy. emerge ouL of chaos, by t he third proposi- 
tion. -Hi nib y, 

'Ihe laeiiily, or desire, being inllnite, by the pn*- 
ccduig proposition, may con lam or receive .both 
t-'csiv - liny nr. 

c. Imitation or conformity. 

'ihe gospel gives us such laws as ever}* man that 
under: 'amis himself would eiiuse to l,, . , e by— Arch- 

bislo-p I'd lot sun. 

lu the tin iMuns I have made, I have end. avoiin.il, 
the l»e-t 1 could, to govern luy seif by the diversity of 
matter.-- hn-kr, , 

'this slup, by good lurk, fell into their hands at 
last, and served us a model to build others by. Ar- 
butliiiot, Tabhx of Aneu nt loins, Weights, and Alva- 


j. Front; noting— 

a. (i round of judgement or comparison . 

Thus, by the niii-nck, we may know 
\\ lieu lmble wits a hunt mg go, 

Thruiigli grov es I hut on t'arimssus grow. Waller. 

Ily vvliat he Iiils done, in-lore the war in which ho 
was engaged, we may expect vvliat he will do after a 
peace. Drydi a. 

’1 he son of Hercules he justly seems, • 

ily his hruad shoiildei-s amt gigimlic limbs. id. 

\\ I ms t hat stranger y tty his warlike port. 

His Hem* demeanor, anil envied Ux>k, 

Hu's of no v ulgar note. hi., Alt far Love. 

Judge the event 

Dy what 1ms pass’d. /•/., Spanish Friar. 

The punishment is not to Im> measured by tho 
great ness or smallness of the. mailer, but by the op- 
pus i I ion it carries uud stands in to that respect and 
submission that is due to the father .- - Locke. 

Dy your deseriptiou of the town, I imagine it to 
lie under .some gnat euehuiitmeul. Pope, Letters. 

Dy wlial 1 have always heard and read, 1 take the 
strength uf a nation.— Steiji. 

h. Hum of the difference between two things 
comptirt'd. 

Meantime she stands provided of a Lain*, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty springs. 

Dryden. 

By giving tho denomination to less quantities of 
silver by one twentieth, you take from them their 
due.— Locke. 

6. As soon as; not Inter tliuu: (noting 

time). 

Dy thia, the sons of CoiisUmtiuo which fled, 
Amhrisu and li Ihcr, did rific years attain. 

Spenser, Faerie Quern. 

m 
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• Hector, by the fifth hour of the nun, 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents awl Troy, 

To morrow momma cnll Nome knight to arms. 

* Shakes pear, Troilus and t Wxsida, ii. 1. 

Ho err’d not ; for, by this, the lmav’nly luimls 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
In paradise. Milton, Paradise foist, xi, 2ft8. 

These have their course to liuisli round the earth 
Jiff morrow ev’niiur. Ibid. iv. 061. 

The angel irk guards nacended, mute and sad 
For loan : for. of his state by this they knew. 

Ibid. x. 18. 

Jly that time a Nirgo is curried on two or three 
days, l am altotmther lost and bewildered in it — 
Addison. Sin ft, dor. 

by this time the very foundation w:ui removed.— 

Sufft. 

Jly the beginning of the fourth century from tl 
building of Koine, the tribunes proceeded aofaric 
to accuse and line the eon su Is.- -it/. 

7. Hefore hi m sr If, hrrsrlf or themselves, it 
notes the absence of all others. 

Sitting in some plan 1 , by himself, let him irans- 

i late int o Knglisli his former lesson. Asehnm , Schoul- 

vi nstir . 

Solynian resolved to assault the breach, after lie 
had, by himself, in a melancholy iiumnI, walked up 
and down in his tent.— KnoUvx, History of the 
Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his discourse to 
his appendix, oripublish it by itself or at all.— Hoyle, 
Spring of the Air. 

He will imagine that tho king, and bis ministers, 
sat down and made them bu themst lees, and then 
sent them to their allies, to sign —Sic ft. 

Mon; pleas'd to keep it, till their friends could 
come. 

Than eat the sweetest by themselves at home. 

Pope. 

8. At hand. 

lie kept t hi'n some of the spirit by him, to verify 
what lie l/rlievcN. — lloyfe. 

The merchant is not forced to keep so much 
money Ay him. as in other places, where they have 
not such n supply. - foieke. 

!). Solemn form of adjuration. 

llis godhead L invoke, by him I swear. 

Hrythn, Fables. 

Which. 0 ! avert by yon efherial liarlit. 

Which 1 have lost for tliis eternal night ; 

Or if, hy dearer tics, you may be won 
By your dead sire, and by your living son. 

Id. Virgil's .I'll rid. 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav'n, 
O spare this great, this good. this aged king! Ibid. 

O. cruel you lb! 

By all the pain that wrings m.v tortur’d soul ! 

Jly all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, cinse I at least, once more delude my sorrows. 

E. Smith, Phudra anti Ilippulytnx. 

10. Signifying specification and particularity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage mine. 
And cruel call Alio gods, and cruel thee, by mime. , 

Itryd, n. i 


11. Hy proxy of : (not mg substitution'). Hare . ; 

The gods* were said to feast with Kthiopians; that 
is, they were present with them by their statui's. \ 
Broome, .Votes on the Odyssey. i 

1*2. In tho same direction with. I 

They an* also striated, or furrowed, by the length. ' 
and the sides curiously punched, or pricked.— drew. 

13. With regard to. i 

You an* to blame.— I say the same by you. — Mrs. 
Jnrhhfdd, h'. wry our has his Fault, i. 1. 

We have ventured to name the greatest displays ; 
of Mr. Fox's oratory; and it is 111 we should ill tempt ' 
as much by his illustrious rival’s, foil'd Brougham, 
Statesmen of the Time of den rye Iff, j 

W. Denoting pat emit if or maternity. \ 

The Moor is with child by you, Launcclot. ! 

Shakes pear, Merchant of Venire, iii. S. 

By her he luul two children al one hirth. ' 

Id., Henry VI Part IT. iv. 2. | 

15. For: (noting continuance of time). Ob- 
solete. 

Ferdinand nnd I«aliella recovered the kingdom of 
Orannd:i from the Moors; having l>eeii in possession 
thereof by i lie space of seven hundred y<*ars.- -Bacon, 
History of the ltd go of Henry 111. 

By* in composition, implies something out 
of the direct way, and consequently 
some obscurity, as a byroad ; something, 
irregular, as a Inf-end ; something col- 1 
lateral, its a hi/- concernment ; or something ! 
private, us a bylaw. j 

By-coffeehouse, s. Coffeehouse in an oh- ] 
scure place. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffee-houst, that stood ! 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met with ; 
a non-juror.- Addison, Spectator. t 

By-ooneerament. s. Affair whim is not 
the main business. \ 
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Our plays, besides the nuiin design, have under- 
plots, or by-concern meats, or less eousidenihle per- 
sons nnd intrigues, which are earned on with the 
motion of tho main plot .—Brydiu. 

By- corner, s. Private corner. 

In by-corners of 

This sacred room, silver, in h;igs heap'd up. 

Massinger, City Madam. 
Neglected heaps we in by- corners lay. 

Sir IF. Sonnies and hryden. Art of Poetry. 
By-dependency. s. Appendage ; some- 
thing accidentally depending on another. 

These 

And your Him' motives to the linlflr, with 
I know not how much more, should he demanded; 
And all the other by-dt /h ndencics. 

From chains: to chance. 

Shakes pear. CymhcUnc, v. Ii. 

' By-design. ft. Incidentsil purpose. 

Ami if she miss the mouse-trap lines. 

They’ll serve fur other hy-desi(/ns, 

Ami make ail artist understand 

"S copy out her seal or hand ; « 

Or liml void places in the paper, 

To steal in something to entrap her. 

Butler, lludibras. 

By-drinking, .v. Private drinking, not in 
! company w ith others. 

I You owe money lien* ts-sides. Sir John, for your 
diet and by-drinkings.- - Shaktsivn r, llenry IV. 

( Part I. iii. a. 

By-interest, s. Interest distinct from that 
1 of the public. 

I Various fart inns and parties, all aiming at by- 
! inti list, without any sincere regard to the puhlick 
j good.— Bishop At t< rbury. 

By-matter, s. Something inrideutnl. 

1 knew one, that when lie wrote a letter, would 
j put that wliieh was most iiiatt'rial into the postscript, 

j as if it hud been u by- mat ter. Il-icon, Essay of 

(' mining . 

. By-reapect. s. Private end or view. 

I 1 1 may he t hat some, upon by-r, sy, cts. Hud some- 
what friendly usage iu usance, at some of their ha mis. 
j —t'ariic. 

' The archbishops and bishops, next under the king, 
have the government of the clmreli : lie not .vou 
mean to prefer any to those places, for any by - ; 
rt spuds, Iml only for llieir learning, gravity, and I 
worth, --bacon. j 

Augustus, who was not albert her so good ns lie j 
was wise, had some hy-rt spirts in the enaetiug of j 
this law; for to do any thing lor nothing, w.'isiiot his j 
maxim.— Drj/d, n. j 

By-vlew. s. l*riv:ite self-interested purpose. , 
■No by-r it ics of his own shall mislead him. bishop 
Atterbury. ( 

By-west, [two words rttther than a coin-! 
pound. The const rueliou is that of si pre- j 
position, i. e. Hie eoinliinsitiou is followed 
by a substantive, which it governs.] West- j 
ward ; to the west of. 

Whereupon grew that by -word used hy the Irish, 
that they dwelt by-ir,st the law which dwell hcyuid 
the river of the liar row.- Sir J. Hades, Discourse 
on the Slate if Inland. 

Byblow. s. Sideblow. 

i Now and then a by-blow from the pulpit. — Milton, 
Co/aster ion. (Ord MS.) 

Byend. s. Private interest; secret advan- 
tage. 

AU jvnplo that wnrslup for fear, profit, or some 
other by-end, fall within tho intendment of this 
fable. — Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Bygone, udj. Fast. 

Tell him. you're sure 
All in llolicmm’s well : tins satisfaction 
The by-gunc day proclaim'd. 

Shakutpear, Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as 
by-gone-, so have we of Lime which dejieudetli there- 
upon.— O' /vie. 

An observer much less discerning than Temple 
might easily jierceive that tin; Chancellor was a man 
who Indoiigisl to a by-gone world, a reiircsi-ul.'itivc 
of a past age, of obsolete modes of thinking, of un- 
fashionable vices, ami of mum unfashionable virtues, 
-jj. Macaulay , Essays, Sir IV. Temple. 

Jn the expression, ‘Let. bygones he by- 
gones do not revert to old grievances, 
the word is used as a substantive. 

Bflane. s. Lane out of the usual road. 

iShc led me into a by-lane, nnd told me there 1 
should dwell.— Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. WH. 

Bylaw. *. Private laws made at courts-leet, 
courts-baron, municipal councils, &c., to 
meet cases to which the public laws do 
not extend. . 


There wu also a law to restrain tho by-laws and 

ordinances of corporation. Bacon. 

( In the liegiiming of this record In inserted thn la* 
or iust itutinn ; to which are lidded two by-laws, ana 
comment upon 1 he general law.— Athlison. 

Byname, s. .Nickname; name of reproach, 
or accidental appellation. 

Whether it wns the proper surname of the ftutiilv 
or a personal by-name given him on account of his 
stature, it is neither umteriid nor possible to deter 
mine.- -Bishop fourth, JJfc of Wykcham. 

Byname, r. a. (Jive a nickname to. 

itohert, eldest son to the Conqueror, used short 
hose, and thereupon was by-namnl Court-hose, mni 
shewed first tho use of them to tho -tiuglish. - 
Camden. 

B^paaser. s. Passer hy. 

No blazer in her lM>uuty nUw* in the windows, no 
state at lliu door fur tho by-passers. — Supposes 
(Ord MS.) ^ ' 

Bypast. udj. Past. 

lint all! whoever slmim'd hy precedent 

The dest ill'll ill she iiuist herself assay ? * 

Or forc'd examples, 'gainst her own eontqpt, 

To put the by-pass'd |s'rils in her way ? . 

Shakes pair. Lover's 'Complaint. 

Wars, pestilences, and diseases, have not Im-n* 
fewer for these three hundred years by-jmst, tluin 
ever they had been since we have luul records. - 
Cheyne. 

Bypath. 8. Private or obscure path. 

1 leaven knows, my sou, 
lly wind by-jutths, and indirect crook'd ways, 

1 met Ibis erovvu ; and I myself know well* 

J I «iw I roubles. nuc it sat njimi my head. 

ShakfSfH-ar . Henry I V. Part II. iv. i. 

Your petitioner is a general lover, who for some 
liiimths last past has made it his whole business to 
frci|Uciit the by-paths and roads near Ids dwelling, 
fur no other purpose hut to hand such <>r the fair 
sex as are obliged to pass through them. Tati, r 
no. 2 lit. 

The honeysuckle begins to shout out its sweet 
1 il< ism iiu into llm by-paths . almost mbTnijiiing 
them in some places, and mixing strauuely with Hie 
sharp spiny branches of the bramble, whose liowns 
are now giving way to the Mill green hauls. ■.!«*/„/, 
Ho Chilli ml /stands,]!. 17*>. 

Byplay, s. Anything cmiciirmit. with, nnd 
Mihui'dinatc to, tin* main nclion. 

I acknowledged the ill lent imi hy a slight nod, ap. 
preli - Iml llieenlilil should oliservc Ins by- play, 

l add linn to the number of victims who. in>i>oril- 
ing to Ins account, hail Mitlcred b> Ins sword, like mi 
many larks oil a sjuL. — Tlumlaru Hook , Cdtnrt 
Car my. 

Byrle. r. a. Draw liquor. 

(For example see extinct under Jlnrl.) 

Byrler. s. Hiitlcr; cellarer. Obsolete. 

Nomina dignitaluiu Inicaniiii. Uyrhr. Kx«lcn- 
rius. A oniiuale (: ldth century); Voeabulants 111 
Library of.Vationat Antojudos. (Wright.) 

So the notice Mauris, the meaning of r.n- 
la arius being doubt fill ; hit. n lianas being 
possibly meant. The word, however, may 
fairly be separated from the verb Hurl, 
the root, of Hurler one who dresses 
cloth, which is probably connected with 
boutre - bur ; the present word being con- 
nected with the A.S. byrlian , birilian- 
pour out liquor. 

Byroad, s. Obscure unfrequented path. 

Through slipji'ry by-roads, dark and dei p, 

They ol'len climb, and often • reep. Sn:,ft. 

t>n by-roads, and genendly throughout the ei.un- 
Iry north of York nnd west of F'.cler, goods wem 
carried h t v long trams of packliorse».---l/«tiui/</'/, 
History of England, eh, iu. 

Byroom. s. Private room within another. 

1 pr’.v I hen, do thou stand in some hy-ronm. while 
1 cpicstion my piui.v drawer to what end lie gave llio 
sugar: and do thou never leave calling— F ranew.— 
Shaki spear, J/tm ry l V. Part 1. ii. 4. 

Byapeecii. s. Incidental or custtal speeclh 
not directly relating to the point. 

When they coimi to allegi; what word ami "lint 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice m 
to quote by-s/H eches, in Home historical unrnitK'H 
or other, and to use them as if they were written m 
most exact form of law. Hooker. 

Bysse. s. [I>it. bussus ; (*r. ^(ww»t®finc 
linen.] See last, etft tact. Obsolete. 

He was eke no delicate 
Of his clot hyiig, that every dftio • 

Of purpru and bysap he made him gnie. . 

(tower, Confessio Amnia, vi. 

I wan once, though now a featherdo vaile 
Cnso my wrong'd lwidie, queenliko dad : 

This dnwiic about my uouk waa carat a raile 
Ur bisss iuibroder’d. , 

TheAntandWightingalii m 
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Dirt they flml tin* mother crowned with an Irn- 
iicrlni diadem, or tli«* child swat Inti in bisxc mni 
purple V - - Ueyicoud, Hierarchic of the blessed An- 

' ^olVilk, . . . nor common lim-ii ; but that which 
tlm aucicntN called byssns-, a sort of linen very pun; 
and soft, and very Acw.—Hishop Patrick. Para- 
j thrum* and Commentaries on the Old Testament, 
Omni*, xli.42. 

Beilin* adj. Made of bysse. Obsolete. 

1 And it is given In lur, that slm cover him with 
wlivte bgmuH shynynge ; for wliv byssyn in justify- 
ingiM of seyntis- Wyctiffc, km lotion, xix. 
Bjitander. *. Looker on; one uncon- 
cerned. 

Site broke her feather*, and, Dillirnr to the ground, 
wa* taken up by tin* bystanders. -Sir K. 1/ Estrange. 

The lut-stanihrs asked him why ho ran away, ilia 
bnud l icing weight. bwke. 

Jly-sfa niters wlunn bin majesty [Charles 11. ) re- 
cognised often came in for a courteous word.--.lfm*- 
History of England, c\\. iii. 

3 devotions of his [Henry l.J Inst moments 
tlm bystanders — Pearson, The early and 
middle Agm of England, eh. xxvi. 

\ Byitreelb *. Obscure street. 

v »phe broker here his spneious lieaver wears, 

• « U|»on his brow sit jrahnwlini nnrt cares ; 

* ■ Bentsin seme mortgage, to avoid reproach, 

Be seeks bystreets, ami saves the expensive conch. 

Gay. 
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Byturalnr. s. Obscure roml leading off tin? 
main roml. 

The ninny by-turnings that may divert vou from 
your way.- Sir P. Sidney, Defence of poesy. 

By walk. s. Private walk ; not t he main road : 
(used Jitjurutinif/ in extract*). 

lie moves afterwards in by-walks, or under plots, 
ns diversions to the main design, I— «t it sh"iild irnivv 
tedious I though they are still naturally joined. 
Drydm. 

The chief avenue ought to be tbe most ample 
and noble: but there should lie bn- walks, to retire 
into sometimes, fur case ;■ nil refreshment.— //ri*iu«f. 

Byway, s. Private and obscure way. 

Xiglit stealths lire com uionly driven ill by-ways, 
and by blind fords, unused of any but suchlike. - 
Sjwnser, View of the State of Ireland. 

tMlier by-trays In* himself betook, 

"Where never font of living wight did tread. 

Spenser. 

Early on tbe following morning In* reached Burts- 
luoiitli ; mni, having despat died bis business mi 
shore, endeavoured to elude the populace bv taking 
a bye- way to the bench. Sunt liey, J.ft: of \< Ison. 

Used Jii/imitireli/. 

Wliollv abstain, or wed: tli.v bounteous l.ord 
Allows llie elmire of paths ; lake no by-ways, 

Jhit gladly welcome what he doth alfm-d ; 

Not grudging llmt lliy hist hath bounds and stays. 

0. Herbert. 
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Tins is wnmlernillyiliverl mg to I lie understanding, 
thus to receive a iinrepl.as it wen*, thruugli a op- 
way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a whole 
train after it. -Addison. 

At each of these periods the niudiliriitions of 
opinion, and the speculations with which they were 
eouneeted, formed a vast and tangled maze, tin; by- 
ways of which mir plan din's not allow us to enter. 
Win well. History of Sea nlijlr fib as, Hi. ii. 

Bywipe. x. Secret stroke, or sarrasm. 

\\ here lure that cmieeiL of Legion with a bywipe ! 

! Milton, An muni ci rsanis upon a lM fence of thvJlum- 
htr 10 monstrance. 

Byword, x. Saying; proverb, 
i n. In a bod sense, 

Itashfnl Henry be deposed: whose cowardice 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shah sfH-ar, Henry VI. Part IH. i. 1. 

\b. In an indifferent or tjood sense. 

I knew :i wise man, that had it for a by-word, 
vi lien lie saw men liasteu to a conclusion, Stay a 
little, that we iiia,\ make an end I lie sooner.- -Huron. # 
We nr" become a by-wurd Mimng the nations lur 
our ridieulniis ft mis ami animosities. Addison, 

The bravery «*f the people 1ms never been dis- 
puted; while, Us t'i the upper classes, the punc- 
tilious hoiimir of a Spanish genlleumn has passed 
into a byi -imril, and circulated through tlm world. 
Hackle, History of Civdizaliun in England, vol. 

I ii.eli. I. • • 
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C For its import as a letter, especially 1 
- with respect to its relations with K, 
see Coe. 

Cab. s. Short for Cabriolet. As a pub- 
lic conveyance it has a wider sense, ami 
means a one- horse vehicle, as opposed to 
the hackney-coach with two horses. Its 
chief compounds art* Cabhorse, Cabfarc, 
(’abstain!, Cabman, Cabdriver, and the 
like. 

Cab-boy. s. [two words rather lhan a com- 
pound, as both the b s arc sounded.] Pago 
who stands behind a cab. 

As nt that time 1 was chiefly occupied with the 
desire of making a* perfect a stud ns my fortune 
Would allow, I sent my nth-hoy (vulgft Tiger) Iii in- 
quire of the groom whether the horse was to lie sold, 
and to whom it lieloiigod.-- Sir E. L. liulwcr, Pel - 
ham. Hi. xlv. 

Cabal, s. Same as Cabala. 

The childish fnnev'H and faith's of the Jewish rab- 
bins in their lalmud and rutmt.—JIaki will, Apology, 
p. SUL 

Cab&l. x. [see first, extract.] 

1. Body of men uuiUsl in some close desijpi. 
This junto, together with the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. being ealled the cabal, it was observed, tbal 
cabal primal a technical word, every letter in it 
being tlie llrst letter of those live; I'lillbnl. Asbl>. 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Jgniderdale.— Jlishop 
Jlurnet, History of his own Time : hu2. 

Tliesi' uiiiiislers were therefore emphatically called 
the Cabal •, mid they soon made Hint ii|i|h*I1:i 1 imi so 
iufaiiums that, it has never since tlu ,: r time been 
usial except ns a term of reproach — Macaulay, His- 
tory if England, cli. ii. 

2. Intrigue ; something less than conspiracy. 
She often interposed her royal authority, to break 
the cabals which were forming against her Hint 
ministers.— A ddison. 

Cab&l. v. n. Intrigue ; unite as n cabal. 
Kvinryhody could perceive tlinfc at the close of 
lflM.tne chief olllccs in wti government were dis- 
tributed not unequally liclwccii the. two gmit ]»nr« 
ties, that the men who held those ollleeswero per- 
petually fti balling against each other, haranguing 
againat each other, moving votes of censure on each 
other, exhibiting articles of impeachment against 
each other, and that the tcrawr of tho House of 
Commons was wild, ungovcmnme, and uncertain — 
Maoatday, History <f England, ch. u. 
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C&bala. x. [Hebrew.] Seerel, esoteric, mys- 
tic study of tbe Jrwijdi doctors; any mys- 
tic, esoteric, or secret *t inly ; especially when 
dealing with letters and numbers to the 
combinations of which an extraordinary 
import is attributed. 

They t the modern rabbins] started a grammath-al 
cabbala to serve their ambition wpon.—J, Spenn r, 
Hisconrse court ruing Prmligics, p. :52:». 

You merchants, who know your cabata so welt to 
iiuikc our protit rather bv selling for time, lhan lor 
rcaily money. Ilanuar, Translation of 11 :a*s Ser- 
mons, p. H7-. 

If I wholly mistake not. the cabbala of his sect. 

Hi nth y, Phdt h nthi ms J.igxiensts, S 

Tin* laughers gave out , t toil I lie gnomes and sylphs, 
•disguised like rullians, had shot him. us a punish- 
ment fur revealing tho secrets of the cabala.— J. 
Il'iif'/oW, Essay on Pope. 

They then fall into the hands of diviners and 
.soothsayers, who undertake, by supernal mid aid 
and by' sum" occull melliod, to prognosticate the 
future. Ili'iie" tin* providence of the arts of di- 
vination by auguries, auspices, omens, oracles, 
dreams, necromancy, evocations of spirits, jinhi-ial 
astrology, cabbala, magic, palmistry, sivoud-siglif, 
Ac., which at one time nourished among I lie civilized 
nat ions of Europe, and still exercise a potent sway 
over the orU'iital and sjivag" nalious. ''Sir (». C. 
Is wis. On tin liijltu ncu if Aid hardy in Math rs of 
Opinion, 

C&balUm. s. Specimen, portion, or detail 
of cabalistic science so ealled. 

\ igorous impressions of spirit, extasies, pn*1ly alle- 
gories, parables, eabbidisms.—J. Sjn nver. Discourse 
concerning Prodig.iS, p, '1ST. 

C&baliftt. .v. Due skilled in, or addicted to 
the study of, the Cabala. 

In it mull it tide of verses they delivered vvlint: they 
taught, imi siilfering it to lu* committed to vvrilma. 
so imitating both mbalists, l’ylliagon aiis, and I an- 
cient clirisl iaus— *Vi Id*, n. On Drayton's Polyol bum, 

U 'Tticir tnliuiulists and cubalists, their Scrils-s and 
Pliarisccs. -JhdrwHl. Apology, p. 2;{:t. 

Persons, vvhicli Is-giu their inquiries where nil 
wise mi'll make an end; cabbalists, pretenders to 
revelations, to an miderstniuling of signs and mys- 
terious prupliecies.- ./. Sp< ncer. Discourse concern- 

^Vlih-h^vViH'easiiin to that renowned cabalist, 
llumbastus, of placing the hody of man in dun |kwi- 
tion to tho four cardinal points .— laUi of a 
I'nb. 

Then Jovo thus apako : vvitli onre mid pain 

We form'd t his name, renown d in rnuue, 
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| Nol thine, immortal Nciifgcrmain! 

. Lost studious cabalists moil* tiiiu;. Swift, 

Cabalistic, adj. 1 1:i\ illy: nil occult meaninjr, 
! ul'ter the manner of the Cuba 1 a. 

That useless calculation in caballisfiek concord- 
J mice of identities in ililferml words. -Sefdin, On 

Jh'ayton's PolyoUnon ix. 

lb- taught him to repeat t wo cah disliek words, in 
pronouncing of which the whole secret consisted. - 
j Spectator. 

Correspondent in soni" sort In this, it may lie re- 

marked. that, the tail'll' sitting over a cave or hollow 
place, in llie cabaHistick language of his order is 
said to hau' certain liielancholv rtfcini'* alwa.vs open 
under his feel . l.amh. On (he Mi laiieh >'y of Tailors, 

Cabaiiaticai. adj. Same as C a h a 1 i s t i e. 

Spells, cab.disfical words, charms, diameters, 
images, amulets, - llurton. Anatomy if Melancholy, 
p.2!'.L 


The holy Apostle well understood that cabalist ical 
i eulogy liftin' Jews. -Ihshap Hull, Works, ii. 40*2. 
Til" letters are cahallishcal, and carry more in 


t lieu 


them than it is proper lur I lie world to bcaeqiiainteil 
with.- Addison. 

Cabalisticaliy. a dr. In a cabalistic manner, 
ltahhi Klias— from llie lirsl verse of the first elmp. 
ter of (h'liesis, where llie letter alcph is six times 
found, cabalisticaliy concludes that the world shall 
endure just six thousand years; ulepli in computa- 
tion standing for a thousand. Sir T. Hi rtn rt, IMa- 
iion of some liars' Travels into Aj'rica and (he Ureai 
Asia, p. 12.1. 

Caballse. r. u. Speak or act after tbe man- 
ner of one who studies tbe Calm In. 

Here St. John smus to caVudUc, as in several 
places of tlie Apocalypse, that is.tospcnk in tin* lan- 
guage of tlie i earned oft in* Jews. Dr. 11. More, Mys- 
tery of dmllint ss, b. i. cli. viii. 

Cab&ller. x. One who engages with others 
in elose designs ; intriguer. 

pHi'lious and rich, bold nt t ho council board, 
lbil cautions in tlie field tic shuuu'd tlm sword; 

A close cahtdlcr, and tongue-valiant lord. Drydcn . 

1 looked on that sermon | Dr. Price's] as the pub- 
lick dcclantion of a man much connected with lite- 
rary caballcrs ami intriguing philosophers.— Jlurkr, 
liejlections on l ho French Itevohdion, 

C&balline. adj. [Lut. cabtd/inux -• of or be- 
longing to cnhatlus = horse.] Pharmaceu- 
tical term lbr horse-aloes. 

CabaWne, or horse-ahsu, seems to l>e merely the 
coarsest species or reftise or the HarhadocN nhx*. 
It is used only in veterinary medieinc; mul is cosily 
distinguished bv its rank fu*tid smell.— Mcl'nllofh, 
Dictionary of Commerce, Aloes. 
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Caballing. part. adj. Korin in" cabals ; in- 

Hi» mournful friends, summon'd to titko their 
leaves. , 

Are throng’d about bis couch, nml ait in council : 
What those caballing captains may design, 

1 must prevent, by being first in siction. Dryden. 
Cab&IUtt. s. Cu bailer ; intriguer. Harr. 

We now see plainly that t lie caballists of this busi- 
ness have, u it n great prudence. reserved themselves 
until due pn-p'i rations should be maile for their ile- 
siun. King t 'harks /„ Ansutr to Pro/iositiuiis 
i,i i n Ir til/ both J l ousts of Part in no nt, j). 1 . 

C&baret. x. [Fr.] Tavern. 

Suppose this servant passimr bysomo cabaret, or 
teimis court, where his eoinr.iiles were drinking or 
|ila.\ itic. should stay with them ami drink nr play 
aw a v his money. - Bishop Jlramha/t, . tgainst Hohbt s. 

They durst not so much as enter into a vabartf, 
win n the t Ireeks were allowed to sell wine. ■ Smith, 
Mono i rs i if the Turks, p. US. 

Cabbage, s. [from ft.Fr. caboclic = head.] 
Well- known vegetable so called: (variety 
of the spec it s llrassicu olerneea forming a 
head). 

CiimmI worts 1 p»»d cabbage.— Shakespcar, Merry 
Wins nf Windsor, i. 1. 

Cole, cabbage, and eole worts, are soft and doniul- 
cent, withimtaaiiy ncidit.v : t »¥’ jelly or juiee of nil 
cabbage, baked in an oven, anil mixed with honey, 
is an excellent peel oral,— Arbuthnot, Oil the Suture 
and t'hoitv of At inn nt*. 

Cabbage. s. [see next entry.] Cant word 
for the shreds and clippings made by 
tailors. 

For as tailors preserve their nt hint ye. 

So sjiuin-s take rare or hair ami baggage. 

Second Part if Jhtdibras ispurious), p. Si! : IUU:i. 
Cabbage, r. a. [from Kr. cubasser «put in a 
cabas -- basket ; hence pilfer or hoard.] 
Steal in cutting clothes. 

Your tnylor, instead of shreds, cabbages whole 
yards of chilli. Arbnthuut. 

Cabbage, r. n. .[see first extract.] Grow 
with, or form, a head. 

C'ulmsser, to cabbidt/f; to irrow to a head, or grow 
round and close together as a eabbasre.— t 'otgrave. 

Cabbaging, among gardeners. is sometimes Used 
to denote the Knittmir and uaHicritig "f certain pot- 
herbs into round huiiehcd heads: in which ease 
it rmounts to the same with what Evelyn calls 
pinning, nominer, ij.d. applitnr or growing simile- 
wise. Others rail it simply heading or hunching. 
To make Ici1ucre./V*.r>.- 1 they transplant it, taking 
care during the great heats to water it: otherwise, 
instead of poimug, it runs to seed.— Bit.*, Cyclo - 
pad in, in voce. 

C&bbageleai Leaf of u cabbage. 

Vainly perken, in spite of his mol tier’s indignation 
could not present his eyes from following the tail of 
his dog, as it sailed through the ambient air sur- 
ifcniuding the lialf*vv;iy houses, and was glad to ob- 
serve it landed among some cabbage- linns thrown 
into t!ie road, without attracting notice. -Marryaf, 

Snarlt g/uae, vol. iii.eli. ii. 

C&bbageroso. s. Large rose with :t crum- 
pled iicnd like that of cabbage. 

iJut amid all this snliit splendour then* were 
certain iiilimnlimis of feminine elegance in tie* veil 
of litif'Iy t-iil pink paper which covered the naked- 
ness of the imply Iml highly polished llreplaee, 
and in the hamt-seivens, w liirli were profusely orna- 
mented with rihh.m of the same hue. and 'one of 
which afforded a most accurate ir not piet nresque 
view of Maruutc, while the other idnwed with u huge 
wreath of robbage-rosi s ami joinpiils . — Jhsraeli the 
yimufitr, Henrietta Temple, Ii. \i. eh. x. 
C&bbagestalk. s. Sin Ik of a cabbage. 

In t.Vveiit Carden a till by and noisy market was 
held elose to the dwellings of the great. Fruit vvn- 
in* ii st Teamed, carters fought, cabbage stalks and 
rotten apjilesareumuliited in heaps at the thresholds 
or l lie Count—** of Iterksliin* and of the bishop of 
Durham. Mnruulny, History of Eiiglind. ell. iii. 

Darby went down, and made some very impressive 
Speeches; at least they read very Well in some of his 
heeonU-nilc journals, where all the uproar figured as 
louil eheering. nml the interruption of a eabbage. 
stalk wasn pn'si nlediLsaipiesiion ir >in some intel- 
ligent iiidividmil in t he crowd .— Uisrm li the younger, 
Ctmingsby, Ii. v. cli. iii. 

C4bbagetree. x. Name given to a species 
of palm (Areca ole rami) in tlie West 
Indies. 

The cabbage dree is vary eominon in tho Carl hiss* 
Iilnn ds, when* it grow s to a prodigious height . The 
leaves of this tree | which form the grren top of Hu* 
trunk, I envelope each other, so that those which 
are inclosed, lK:mg deprived oftlicair,an;hlanehed; 
which is the jiurL which the iuliahitauts cut Tor 
plaits for hats ; and the young shoots am pickled - 
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but whenever tills part is cut out, tho trees are 
destroyed; nor do they rise again from tho old 
roots: so that there am very few trees remaining 
near tho plan^tlions —Miller. 

C&bbogewood. s. Wood of the cubbnge- 
tm\ 

Cabhagexcowl ... is sometimes used in ornamental 
furniture; Imt does not answer very well, as the 
cuds of the fibres are too hard nml the medullary 
part is too soft for holding glue. The surface is, 
also, very dillleult to polish, and cannot ho pre- 
served without varnish. The trunk, nllcrtlic cenln* 
]Hiri is rotted out, forms a durable wiilcrpi|>c. * 
— Waterskin, Cyclopfcdia if Commerce, in voce. 

Cabbaging, verbal abs. Growth after the 
manner of a cabbage ; See Cabbage, 

v. II. 

C&bln. s. [Fr. cahuiut - shed, lint.] 

1. lint; small cottage; temporary habita- 
tion. 

Come from marble bowers, many times the gay 

harbour of anguish, 

l'u to a silly cabin, though weak, yet stronger against 
woes. Sir V. Sidney. 

Sonic of green lmuglis their slender cabins frame, 
Some lodged were Tortosu’s streets about. 

Fairfax. 

Contenting ourselves with our smalnesse, let us 
oppose unto all this statelie umsqucmda. with which 
I lie world feedeth itself, the lodgings amt cabins of 
the ancient true pastors.— Jlarmar, Translation of 
Jl, t's .SV noons, p. 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed, of 
flaying olT the green surface of the ground, to cover i 
their cabins, or make up their ditches. - Sivft. 

The habits of the Celt ie peasant were such that he ! 
made no sacrifice in <|iiil I itiif his putntoe ground for 
the ramp, lie loved e.eitenn-nt and adventure. . . . 
At every fair ami market lie bail heard that avood 
time was at hand. . . . by I lie peat tires of a hundred 
thousand cabins had nightly Ihvii sung rude liallads 
which ill-edict ed the deliverance of the oppreaseil 
nu * 1 . - ihica ntoy. History of England, cli. ill. 

‘J. Small apartment. 

a. ina house. 

So long in secret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his sensual desire. 

Till that witliAimely fruit h< r lielly swell’ll, 

And ls>m a Imy unto that savage sm*. 

S t n user. Faerie Quern. 

When Jeremiah was entered into the dungeon, 
and into the cabins L iu the margin, cellsj. • Jtrc- 
tninh, xwvii. Ilk 

b. In :l ship. 

tiive thanks you have lived so long, amt make 
yourself ready, in your cabin, for the mischance of 
the hour, if it so happen. Sltakispiae, Timprst, 

.Men may not expect the use of many cabins, and 
safety at oner, in the sea service. Sir ’ll', H.dvnjh. 

The chcsslmanl, we say, is in the .same place it 
was, if it remain in the same part of the cabin, 
though the ship sails all tile while. Jjocke. 

Cabin, p. n. Live in ;i cabin. 

I’ll make you feed on ls-rries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and w hey, amt suck the goat, 

And cabin in a cave. 

S/iaki spear, Titus Andronictts, iv. *J. 

They two have nt'iia'i/ 
fu tunny as dangerous, as poor a corner. 

JU.au urn, u and Fletdnr, Ttco uoble Kinsmen. 

Cabin, v. a. Confine in a cabin. 

Flin nee is ’sea pis l, I had else been perfect 
As hroail and gen’ral ns the easing air; 

Ihil now I’m e tbin'd, erihh’d, conliii’d, hound in, 

To simcy doubts and fears. 

Shakes pear, Macbeth, iii. 

They feel themselves in a stale of thraldom, they 
imagine tl.nl their souls are cHipetl ami cabinet l iii, 
mi less they have some man or some body of im-ii 
dependent on their mere y.—JJurkc, Simclt at Hns - 
tol m 17 *st>. 

Cdblnboy. s. Fersonal attendant on the 
captain, with special cliar^c of bis cabin; 
boy or lad of all work aboard ship. 

Such was I lie nnl.miry ehann-tcr of those who 
were then called gentlemen cap I a, ns. 31 imrlod with 
them wen* to he found ... men whose whole Jif.. 
had been passed on the deep, and who had worked 
mid fought their way from the lowest olllcesor the 
forecastle to rank and distinction. ( hie of lht; most 
eminent of these nlllcen wns Sir Christopher Mings, 
who entered tho service as a cabin boy. . . . From 
him sprang, by a singular line of descent, a line of 
valiant anil expert sailors, His cabin bay was Sir 
John Narborough, and the cabin h<*y of Sir Joint 
Narlsn-ough was Sir Cloudeslcy Shovel.-- Macaulay 
History of England, eh. iii. 

Cabined, part. m/j. Bclon"iri£ to U cabin. 

The nice morn, nil the Indian steep, 

From her cabin'd luopliolt 1 peep. * 

, Milton, Camus, 139. 
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Cabinet, s. [Fr.] 

1. lint or small house; cot or tent. Qbxo* 
• letc. 

Hearken awhile, from thy green cabinet, 

The rural song of (nreful Dolinot. 

Spenser, Shepherd’s CalAtdar, Deccmh r. 

Their groves lie fell’d; their gardens did defig* u . * 
Their arbours spoy In; their cabinets suppresse. * 
Id., Faerie Queen, ii. 12 1 7;^ 

2. Closet ; small room. 

At Initli corners of tho farther side, let there ),<* 
two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily 1 wived, richly 
hanged, gla/isl with eryslalline glass, uml a rich 
cii|h>Iii iu the lnidNt.nudall other elegancy tluvt q,.,.. 
be thought on. Jlaeon. * 

3. Private room in which consultations arc 
hold ; hence, the members of the council 
which holds thorn. 

You lictpui in tho cabinet what you aflcrwanls 
practised m tho earnp.— J Jrydeii. 

Used adjectivally , or ns the first element in 
a compound. 

The doctrine of ltnly,and prnctico of Prnnre in 
some kings’ times, hath introduced ru6rHrf-is.uueiU 
— Jlaeon, Essays, xx. 

From the highest to the lowest it is uidvmnliy 
read; from the co^ouY-eouneil to the liurst-rv . 
Hay, To Swift. 

The cabinet council, shortly termed the cabinet 
forms only part of the ministry or adminislmii,,., 

. . . Its | the privy enuiirirsj duties of advising tlj 
crown and eondueling I In* guvei-nmeiit of Iheniiul. 
try.imralmosl exclusively isTloriuetl by tin* liritiriiial 
ministers of slab*, who lonn aiiotiiei- seeiiou of’.t 
called the cabinet council. This is so termed on a< . 
count «>f ils lieiug orimually composed ol Midi tm-m- 
Ikts of llm privy council us Hu* king ph.-eil 
trust iii,HmlcoiifciTMl\vitli ( ii|iai-l from oLhers, m 
cabinet, or private room. Speaking «*onstiuuiuiiiili\ 
however, there is 110 diHerence bet wren a cub, mi 
nml 11 privy councillor. A. Eonblamptc, juu., JJmc 
tec arc guv 1 med, let. ii. 

4. Set of boxes Qr drawers lor curiosities; 
private box. 

Who secs a soul in such a body set. 

Might love the treasure for the cubiml. Jl. Junsuu. 

In vain the workman slicw’d Ids wit, 

With rings uml hinges couutcrtcil. 

To make it seem, in this disguise, 

A cabiut t to v uli.ur eyes. Smft. 

LScd adject i rally, and meaning small and 
neat, sis titled for a cabinet. 

He ^Yiimhageii vou Kiim* | sins in the sa-iie plan-i 
where his mag u us Apollo, H ihm he. sinned; tnigrrnu: 
oileu where a brave mini would strike; pamluig 
where nil honest man would cut. liu is, nulml, :i 
walking cabiiut eilition of tJoethc, iu nil llieexler* 
nanties of inaiiniT and style; elevating ucatnrui 
almost iiiln siililmnly: witching pi-cilim-vs dial it 
looks like Is-jnily. - foreign Quart 1 rly liccti if, m>. I, 
Memoirs of Varnhagen con Ease. 

5. Any place in which things of value are 
hidden. 

Thy hmtst hath ever been the cabinet, 

\\ lien* 1 have lock’d my secrets. Sir J. Dcnlmm. 

We cauiA>t discuiii-se of the secret, hut by dc* 
scribing our duly ; hut so much duty must junto 
open a cabmt t of mysteries. Jeremy Taylor. 

Cabinet, v. a. Enclose as in ,1 cabinet. 

Tins is the frame of most men’s spiriN in l/m 
world; to adore the casket, ami 1 uiilcum I lie ji-H'-i 
that is cnbinetnl in it, IleU’yt, S, mums, p. ^** 7 . 

Cablnet-makor. s. One who makes .small 
niee drawers or boxes. 

The root ofaii old whitethorn will make very linn 
boxes and combs; so that they would In* of great 
use for tliu cabim t-miikcrs, as well os the turners 
ami others. Mortimer. Husbandry. 

Cabinet-making, verbal ah. Act of one 
who inaLes cabinets, in a political sense. 

Excepting for cabim t-makhuj, 1 doubt 
For that delicate purpose they're rather worn out. 

Moore, Tu'upenuy Post-bag, Sale tf the Tunis. 

C&bineted. part. udj. Conliucd ill & cabinet. 
() barren bliss to look upon 
Tim ca bincfeil skeleton 

Of flillcn majesty I Professor Blache. Poems. 
cAbinmate. s. One who occupies the same 
cabin with another. 

Ilis vabiiifinate, i’ll assure ye.*- Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Sea- Yoydjy. 

Cdble. s. [see lust extract.] Large strong 
rope or clmm to which the umhor is fast- 
ened. 

What though the mast bo now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 

And half our snllors swallow'd in the Hood ; 

Yet live* our pilot still. __ 

tihakespear , 2fr*ry VI. Part UL 
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The length of tins cable is (lin ltfu of Hip ship in 
all extremities; ami Hi'* reason is, because it makes 
so inunv liending* mill waves, ns the shin, riding , 
at t lint length, is 110 L able to stretch it ; nml not hing , 
ljnsikf) that is not stretched .- -Sir IV. Italriy' 

Tin* iviMflacraek, the suitors’ fearful cries 
Ascend, ana sable night involves tins skies, 

Drydnt. 

Used adjectivally, or as the* first element in a j 
nun pound. The hiitbiiiul of tin* following 1 
extracts was n thick hand in tiso about the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

1 had on a gold (v/A/e-hathand, then new come up, 
which L wore about a murrey French lint I had ■ 
cuts uiy hiillinnd, nml yet it wus iiinssie puldsmilli’s 1 
work.— IL Jonson, Every Man out tf hut Humour, 
iv. »i. I 

More cubic till he h:ul ils umeh ns my raWc-lmt- 
lmiid to fence him. • Mansion, A ntonia and Jlellidd, 
ii. l. (H.andW.) 

r ruble. rorliiKiiese, ralabre, rubra ; Spanish, cahre, 

L y cable \ French, cable ; Old Kreneh, caabfc, chanblc, 
'J'lie double a in the Old French forms indieutes the 
Joss uf Hied extant in the Middle Latin cadnhtdum, 
cudabola, originally an emrine uf war for hurling 
];,rgc stones : and the French chaablc, Middle Lai in 
cubit la*, had the same sitciiilieatioii ; ‘ uue grande 
pcrierc quo 1'on elnime rlmablc.' (l)iiraiigo.) 

' Ned mux ingrutia suxa 
Km i tt i t cabnlu*.' (Ibid.) 

From the sense of a projectile engine the drsig. 
nnlioii was easily transferred to the strung rope by 
which the strain uf Midi nil engine was exerted. 

'Ooueesserint . . . dcseurkagimn scxHgiuladiilioruni 
suis instriiiuoiitis, scilicet caablis et windasio tail- 
111111 ,’ (Durangc. Didot.) 

Examples of the fuller form of cm table in the 
sense uf cable are not given in the dictionaries, Iml 
it would mviii In explain I lie Icelandic form kudal, 
n rope ur cable. It is remarkable that the Kslh.miau 
lcis tubful, u rope, si ring, hand, and t he Arabic 7 m///. 
a rope, would correspond to cubic, as t he Turk- 
ish 'nuvyar to caviare.- -IVvdyicuod, J)ic( torn try of 
English Etymology. \ 

C&blod. (iflj. 

J. KjisUmiim! with ft cable. 

While they, her Haltering creeks und opening' 

I t 

( 'iml inns ftppronchinir. in Myrina's port 
Cn.st out the cnbltil *:bmo upon the strand. Dyer. 
■2. Iu Heraldry, 

CafJnl, in Heraldry, is applied toa cross formed of 
the two ends of a .* ship's cable; sometimes also toa 
cross covered over with rounds nr rope; more pro- 
perly called :l cross corded. - Hits, Cyclopadin, in | 

voce. j 

c£blot. s. [Fr. cah/ot.] Tow-rope. i 

Cubit, ill sea-language, denotes any cable-laid 
rope under nine inclies iu c , iivumfereiiee.--2»’<i#f, 
t yclojuidia, ill voce. ! 

Cabling, verbal abs. Ornament with which 
the fluting* of a column are sometimes 
tilled to one third of their height. 

Cabling, in Architect um, is the llguro of a staff or 
reed, either plain or carved ill resemblance of a ( 
ropt or rush, wherewith the third part of the (lutings j 
of a column an* \sic) filled up: hence called cabled 
Ihitings. There are also cabling* in relievo without 
Hilling.— Jitcs, Cyiiopudia, in voce. 

Cdblish. s. SetMX tract. 

(.’tibl/xh (eaiilieiuiu) signilles brushwood, accord- 
ing to the writers of the Forest Laws; Imt Kpcltiiaii 
t hinks it more prolialil.v windlall-wood. Iieeause it [ 
was written of old ' eadilmlum,' from ‘ cadcre,’ or, if j 
derived from tlm French ' chablis,’ it must also Imj i 
windfall-wood. -Jacob, Jmw Ihctiuwry, in voce. 

Tin* sense of windfall is continued by 
the following passage: 

C able , a windfall, or tree overthrown by the wind 
or tempest iiiiiis weal her.— Column*. 

Cabob. Sec Kebab. 

Caboche. s. Bullhead, or milleP’s thumb : 
(probably applied to other big-headed fishes, 
or to the tadpole). Obsolete. 

Nomina piseium . . . Hie [sic ] caput, a rabache. 
Hie capito, a biilhcdc . — \tmmalc (? I.'itli century) ; 
Vombulariu h in Library of Rational Antujuilii*. 
iWrighL.) 

Cabfabe. v. a, (whence Caboched.) In 
Heraldry. Beasts’ heads borne without 
any part of the neck, and full-faced. 

CnhochnP, rtthoshcil or cqiossed* . .is where the 
head of a beast is cut off behind the oars by ft sec- 
tion parallel to the fare; or by a perpendicular 
section, In, contradistinction to eoujx’d, which is 
done by a horizontal line; besides that it is further 
from the ears than ca bossing. The head, in this 
rase, is plaml full-faced, or affrontde, so that no 
|iart of the nock can be visible. This liraring is by 
somo called Trunked.— Rees, Cyclopaedia, iu voce. 

Oableblai. verhpl abs. See C u b oche 
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Cabo6ie. Sec K a b u s c. 

Cabriolet, s. [Fr.] Open two-wheeled car- 
riage with tin occasional leover for the 
head. 

In th' days men drove ‘gigs ’ as they since have 

driven stnnhopes, tilburys. deuuets, anil rnbrh-l ts. 
and I rather piqued myself upon my ‘turn mit:' 
my chest mil horse was a fast trotter, and in little 
more 1 him Ihm* quarters of an hour, from Wc-i- 
iiijusler bridge, | reached iium 1 host’s retreat. 
Tin ml ore Hook, Hilbert Harm y,\»\. ii. eh. i. 

tiaily did .liijoii de Millceolonues <lri\ .* his pea- 
green citbrinh t to the spot ill question. Disco It 
Ho yuuuytr. The young Duke. Ii. i. eh. ix. 

C&burns. s. (_ ? ] See extract. 

V.thurnx, iu sea-language, denote small lines 
made of spun yarn, wherewith to hind cables, seize 
tackles, ami I lie like.— tins. Cyiiopudia, in voce. 

C&cbalot. s. [ ? J Spermaceti w hale. (This 
is w hat. I lie word means in ordinary lsin- 
ginige ; tlic statements in the exlnirK ns 
to tin* varietur penes of the auiuiul, 
apply rather to the zoological value of the 
term l’hyseter, than to the import of the 
Knglish word.) 

I'hyselcr, the cachalot, in lehlliyology, is a genus 
of annuals of the. class and order .Mammalia Ole. i,f 
which the general character is, teeth in the |, # wer 
jaw and none in the iqqwr. . . . There are I'uln'lon, 
Lesser Cachalot ; Maeisieeplialus, lilnut-headeil Ci - 
rh<dot\ Alien ips, Sh;ir|i-iiosed Cachalot’, Tursio, 
lligll-iiliued Cucltill.il . — UkS, Cyelniiffiliil, iu \oce. 

Some of our readers may perhaps lie «-u«'pnsed 
that, under the veueral term cachalot we inln.duee 
to their notice uiil> one species of this vare ty < f 
whale. This we do. not Iieeause we deny the « \ist- 
euee of others, far from it. but only Iieeause 
Olliers have lloL aeeurali ly lieeil deseribeil or eM:i- 
lilished. Hesiuan't bill a' few years ago admilti'd 
three Mib-geneni and seven s|sries; and Liuepeih^ 
has three g. uera mid eight species, ineludiiiL' Ins! 
Cachalots, I'liysalus and Fhy.setcr. Raturuli l's 
Library, lVhaits,\i y II. Hamilton. 

Cachectic, adj. Having an ill habit of 
hotly; showing an ill habit. 

f l lie crude chyle swims in the blood, and appear- 
is milk m the blood of some pife.i.us who are «•,/. 
•In click. Sir J. t layer, J‘i't l rualural Stale t /’ the 
in, 

CachccticRl. adj. Same as (' a c hoc t i c. 

You hit and Murid liloml, rather than vapid and 
carlo et leal. A chut limit. On the Ejfficts of At r on 
human llslit s. 

Cachexy, s, [Fr. vac he. vie . ; (Sr. ir«^tt«“hfid 
habit. J Depravity of the constitution, w ith- 
out lever. 

The defects of digestion nrr the principal cause 
of seurvy and cadnxy. — Jlishop JlrkiUy, Sir is, 
t tnl. 

Cachinnation. s. [hat. caehiunntiu , -e/iis.J 
Loud laughter. 

This lilieller is heard other while to laugh with 
lirofuse and nliectcd caeh nmat ions,— Bishop Han- 
dm. Anti' Haul- th rith, p, r.s; bail. 

Haste what they could, this long-legged speetri 1 
was still helbre them, moving her liody with a lelie- 
ii 1 1 ■ ) 1 1- caeliiiiitatmii, a great unmeasurable laughter 
— Sit tail's i it risible IV, aid distort ml, * l: hi- A. 

Heii* the old hag hurst into a sort of shrieking 
laugh. * Send him here, child : * and t lie almost un- 
earthly’ caehniuafioii was continued - - ‘send him 
here, child— L can't go to seek him - and •! is done 
only bring him lien*.*— Mareyat, SnarUyyoiv, 
vol. iii. eli. ii. 

Caebinnatory. adj. Laughing with cachiu- 
nation. 

So pass the sultry dog-days, in the most electric 
manner: nml the whole iimntli of July. And still, 
iu the sanctuary uf justice, sounds not hum hut ll.nr- 
nindius-Arist usrit . hi e|o(|uenee, environed with th.- 
Iium of crowding 1’aris ; nml no registering : k ■•■•uu- 
jilished.niHl no’ states' I'lirinshed. ’ Mates:' slid :> 
lnel\ pniieiiiciitecr : * Messieurs, tin- status that 
slmiihl hetbniisheilu'i.in my opinion, are tile States- 
general.’ On which timely joke there follow cach-.i- 
notary buzzes of approval. Carlyle, En mit H.n- 
/»/#*##, pt.i. Ii.ni.i-li.it. 

‘Air. I’cl ham,’ said this gent lnnaii, vvhi was dress- 
ed in a brown coat, white vvaislconl.liuir-roloiin-tl 
inexpressibles, with long strings, mid gailen uf lh«* 
same line and Mihstance as the breeehe-, - - ' At r. 
l'elhiini, pray 1 m< seated-cxeuse my rising; I m like 
the bishop in the story, Mr. IVlliam, too old to n-e : 
nml Mr. ltriggs grunt tnl out ashorl.iiuick, querulous 
•he-he-he,* to which, of course, I replied to the 
best of my cachiunatory powers. Sir L.L. Jlulwcr, 
Pelhaui, oh. xxxvi. 

Cacique s. [Spanish.] Prince or noble 
untong the American Indians of Mexico 
and Peru. 
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Now, fast nnd grentist, Almlue spreads his sails ; * 
Cariijitc iu Mexico, and Frime in Wales; 

Tells us strange tales, ns oilier Imvellers do, 

Slorc old than Mnmleville’s and not mi true. 

Jiyron. English .Hards nnd Scotch Iti cittern. 

Caok. v. it. [Lat. culo.] Vomit; void excre- 
nu*nt. 

There oft are le-ard the notes of infant wo. 

The short thick sob, loud scream, mid shriller 
squall ; 

How ran ye, mothers, vex your children so! 

Si uue play, miiii" eat, some rack Against the wall, 

And, us they cmuchcu low, fur bread ami butter call. 

Po/u, Alley. (Ord AIS.) 
C&ckerel. s. [Fr. eatpinel . ] Kind of tisli 
siiid to purgo thosi* who rut it. Hare. 

Aliena I’lin. -g..rn. eagarol, quod nlvuui ciet. A 
racket If. so called because it makes the enters laxa- 
tive; Mime lake it |nr a herring or sprat.— Saun a- 
cfiifor, ifiN’i. | W. und II.) 

ImsIi, w hose ordinary alicNle is in salt waters, 
liamely* porpoise, c •ekt cel. skate, soles, ,Ve.- •V#/’ V. 
JI> rbi rl, lb fo/inii if some 1 'tars' Trarcls into Africa 
and the Head Asia. p. 1-7. 

C&cklo. r. n. [Dutch, kacehelvn .] 

1. ,\l;ik<* ;i Unix* us u goose or hen. 

Tin. nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When every gense is e«/i IJnig, wniild tie thought 
No belli r a miisieian lh:iu I lie wryii. 

Snub 1 1* or. Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

Or roh t lie- Ibiinan nese i f all tin ir g'ones, 

And save the slate, hy cati.liiig to the 'lories. Pope. 

*2. Liingh; giggle*. 

Nir griiim d, cachhd.nm] laiiglual. till he was likd 
to kill himseif, ami fell a frisking and dancing about 
Hu* room. Arbnlhiiat, History of John Hull. 

\ speetaele indeed ; over w liu-li saloons may ruckle 
joyous, though Kaiser Joseph, questioned on it, 
gave this answer, most uiiexpeeted from a philo* 
sophe: * Madame, tne l.:i«ie I l:ve by is that ofrnynl- 
isi.’- - Car'ylr , En m It lb rotation, pt. i. I». ii. ch.V. 
C&ckle. s. Voice of :t goose or fowl. 

'1 he silver goose before t lie shining gate 
There llew, and, hy her cackle, sav'd the state. 

hrythn. 

Cackling:, part. adj. Making n csk klc. 

Tin* In milling widow, and her dauHitcrs twain, 
This woful cackling cry vv it h Iioitoui* Imanl, 

Of those distracted daui-'ls in the yard. iJrydt-n. 

Cacocbymic. adj. Having the humour.*; 
corrupted. Hare. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochy- 
mick. to clarity his blo..«. with a laxative.' Harvey, 
Jlmraursi of Const! at gdous. 

Cacoctaymical. adj. Same its Caeorhy- 
ln i v. Harr. 

If the JiihI.v he cacbochy\nic;d, the tumours nre 
apt lodegeiieraleinln very Vellum oils and malignant 
aliseessc' —Wist .nan. * 

The ancient writers distinguished pm rid fevers, 
hy put ivlhei ion of hb.od. ehnler, inelam-liolv, nml 
jihlegui: nml this is to lie explained hy an eli'erves- 
n nee happening in a particular cuchacliytnical 
blood. Sir J. I’loytC, Pci Ur natural Sfalt: of Hie 
animal Humours. 

Cacoctaymy. s. [Fr. came lupine ; Gr. icmcu- 
\tiih.] Bud condition «»f tin* juices. Hare. 

SlrmiglH-er.a liquor Ihnl attrilnites the half uf its 
ill qualities tu l he Imps, eousisliugof an iii'riinoiiiuus 
licry nature, sets the blood, upon tin: least ctuvchy- 
/////, into an urgasiims. -Ilarvty. 

Cacodemon. s. [Gr. k-m.d ■ had, calpmv — 

Ufity.J Kvil spirit ; devil. Hare. 

If the vultiir pick out his right eye first, then they 
conclude that lie is in paradise; if (lie left, then a * 
caeadn man vexes him. Sir T. Hi rbi-rt, lb lat ion t f 
some l ears' Tract l* info Africa and Hu- Hnat Asia, 

ji. It*. 

Hie thee to hdl fur shame, nml leave this world, 
Thou rnrodnuon. Shah spear. Hi chart 1 1 / 7.1.3. 

The prince of darkness himself, mid ull Hie caco- 
tb itions, hy an historical faith, believe there is a 
i iod. Ham II, Litters, ii. 10. 

Nor was tlii- dog a cacothrmou. 

Hut a true dog that would shew Lrieks 
For the cmpcrour.aud leap o'er sticks. 

Hutler, lludibrns, ii. 3. 

Cacoothea. s. [Lat. cacoetlus , from (ir. x</- 
Kor =* l)sicl| ijdoy — habit.] Bad custom or 
habit: (generally applied to/ tcribblen ; the 
well-known passage of Juvoual, 

’ Tenet insauabilo multos 
Seriliendl cacoetlus, et tegro iu eunle sem-srit,’ 

explains the ullusion). 

There is a certain dislemjM-r, which is mentioned 
neither by Halen nor llip|HN*rates, nor to lx* met 
with iu the Lomlou HiKi/eusaiy. Juvenal, in the 
motto of my pnper, tenns it a cacocHus. which is a 
imrd word for a disease, called in plain l-.nghsh, tho 
itch of writing: This camel he s is us epidemieul us 
tho b until pox.— Addison, Spectator , no. 3S:!. 

m 
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dae^frapbj. s. f(Ir. r«x-<V - bad ; ynu<pb 
write.] Hnd writing, especially in the way 
of spellhiff. 

Tlioortluvmpliy. nr e.iengrnphy, stylo nnd manner 
of tho English language in tin* reigns of HonryV. 
and VI. mi* vory rrinnlt' from tlui muck Saxon of 
Rowley. — Walpoliaua, i. ilu. 

Caco6n. 8. [ ? J Oil-secd so railed. 

Tin* horw*-eyi"i mill racoon* of .Inmnica (Fevillen 
scfliiili'iisl a \ iflii a (Mtisidcralilc quant ity i>f oil or fat, 
as white mill lianl ns tallow. It has Item cm ployed | 
for similar pnrpnsos on the Mosquito shores.---', 
Sinionds, Comnn rcinl Productions of the Wye table 
Kingdom. 

Caoophonia. s. Same n s 0 a c o ] ) li o n y. 

For I wilt put no force upon tin* words, m»r desire 
any more favour tlum to allow for the usual acci- 


CADE 

Cade. s. [Lat. cadux.] Uarrel ; cask. 

AVo John Cade, so termed of our supposed father. 
— Orrnther of jitniliiig n rude of herrings.— Shake- 
spear, Henry VI. Part II. iv. 2. 

Soon hs thy Honor from the narrow cells 
Of close press'd husks is freed, thou must refrain, 
Thy thirsty soul ; let none persuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholesome, undigested cades. 

J. Philips. Cider. 

A cade of herring* is Win, of sprats liHiil. Hut it is 
said that anciently f.no made the cade of herrings, 
nnd six score to the hundred, which is called mag- 
num ciidtiin .—Jacobs, Luo Dictionary, in voce. 
C&dence. x. ( Ft’.] 

1. Fall ; state of sinking; drrliur. 

Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon ; and gcntli* airs, due at their hours, 

To fan the earth, now wak'd. 

Mdton, Paradise Lost, x. 92. 


dents of corrupt ion. or the avoiding a cacophonia. , »*■*"*«« , 

Sadlf. Proposals fr cor net in ft, hup covin y, and 2. Fall of lilt* Voice ; SOlliet IIIICS the geitt'Pill i 
asecr/aininy the English Tongue. (OnlAK) modulation of tilt* Voice. j 


Cacophony, or Cacophone. a. [(ir. enre- 
fnurni - bail voice.] Had sound of words. 

These tilings shall lie by, till you come to carp at 
them, nnd alter rhinics, grammar, triplets, and ca- 
eo phones of all kinds,— Po/xe, To Swift. 

C&ctus* s, [Lat.] (Jreenhouso plant so called. 

* I have Ntielj a Hue nddit ion for your herbal 1 The 
Bnrbnry<7jcfM.«.iust what you tainted ; 1 found it in 
my volume of Shelley: and lwautifully dried Iwan- 

tifiilly, it will quite charm you. What do you think 3. r low ot verses or periods, 
of this drawing? Js it not beautiful ? quite the | The words, the versification, and all the other! 
character, is it not ? ' Ferdinand paused for lack of j elegancies or sound, as cadences, and t urns of words 

\>r*m\\i. — ])israeli the yonnyer, Henrietta Temple, i upon the thought, iierform exactly the sanio ollicci 

b. in. eh. iv. } li,»t li in ilnimalick anil epiek poet ry.- -Dry den. I 

Cad. s. [? Fr. rmtrt younger brother.] 4. Tom* or sound. ! 


The sliding, in the close or cadence, hath an agree 
incut with the Ikure in rhetorick, which they cull ! 
‘ pnetcr cx|icclntimi for there is a pleasure even in I 
being deceived.— Ha eon* 

There be words not made with lungs, 

Sententious showers! O! let them Rill, 

Their cadt nee is rhetorical. Crashaw. 

I never heard a liettrr I'songl: why. there's n, 
cadence able to ravish tliouuliesL Stuick. - li raver, | 
Liny nil, iii. 7 : l«i.'*7. 


Colloquial, or slant/, for :i person employed 
under another in jobwork. 

Cad&ver. #. [Lut.] (Corpse. Parr, 

Wlus'ver came 

From dentil to life? Who can cadan rs raise? - 
Thus their blasphemous tongues deride the truth. 

Sir J. Darics, It it's Pilgrimage , v. 2. 

Cadaverous, ndj. Having the appearance 
of a dead carcass. 

In vain do they scruple to approach the dead, who t 
liviiiglv are cadarn’ons. for fear of any outward 

i iollutiou whose tern per pol lutes themselves.— Sir T. 
'Imirne. Valya r Errours. I 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as j 
«fla...4, will prow red, fu-tid, cadarerons,nm\ alkaline, j 
Tim case is the same with tho stagnant^ waters of j 
hydropieal persons.- -Arbuthuot, On the Xatnrr and 
Choice of Aliments, 

Smnllhones soon made his appearance, rising from 
the hatchway like a ghost ; a tliiu shambling person* 
age, apparently about twenty years old; a pale, ca- 
da reruns face, high cheek-bones, goggle eyes, will ► 
lank hair very thinly sown upon a head, which, like d 
bad soil, would return but a scanty harvest.— J/tir- 
ryut, Snurlcyyoic, vol, i. eh. i. 

C&dfbait. s, Same ns Caddis, 2. 

This river is movt strietly preserved ; not a lish 
has hern killed si nee last August, nml this is the 
moment when the large tlsh conn* to tin* surface, 
and leave their cad-bait search and ininuow-himl- 
iug.— Sir H. Dory, Saloionia, Second Day. 

C&ddess. 8. Same ns C it do w : (hero it trans- 
lates fcoAomrr). 

And n.s a falcon frays 

A Hock of stares or caddesses, such fears brought his 
nssays. V ha putt a , Homer's Iliad, xvi. b Ml. 

a C&ddlB. 8. [?] Kind of tape or riband. 

Hr? hath ribbons of all the eoloiirs of the rainbow; 
Inkles, caddises, enmbrieks, lawns; why, lie sings 
them over hs if tlmy wi re gods ami goddesses.— 
Shakesjnar, Winter's Tate, iv. :i. 

Used adjectivally, or as lilt* Jlrst element ill 
a compound. 

Wilt thou roll this lentliern-icrkin, crystal but- 
ton, knot-pat i si, agate-ring, iiiikc-stiH'kiiig.rWr/M- 
gnrtrr.smiMilh-tongm\Spani.sli-poucli.— Shakes tiear, 
Henry IV. Part I. ii. k 


Hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had reus'd the sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, u ervva teli'd. 

Mdton. Paradise Lost, ii. 2S7. 

He linthn confused remembrance of Words since 
he left the university; lie hath lost half their mean- 
ing, and puts them together with no regard, except 
to t heir cad t no . ■ Sinff. 

One would imagine that this cheek might have 
damped the North Union; but it served only to 
agnate his humour for disputation. He said if every 
nation hail its own recitative or music, the Scots 
had theirs; ami the Scotchman who had not yet ac- 
quired tlie cadt nee of the English, would naturally 
use hisovvii in speaking their language: then-fore, 
if lie was bet ti r understood than tin- native, his re- 
citative must b> lore intelligible than that of the 
English ; of cm pieuce, tho dialect of the Scots 
hml an ailvnntag i hat of Llieir fellow-subjects 

nnd this was another strong presumption t lint 
modern English had corrupted I heir language in i Ik* 
nrlielc of pronunciation. -SinolUtt, Jixpidition of 
Humphry Clinker, 

, In tin* followin'; extract ;i more delimit* 
import, us the mime of u kind of metrical 
prose, is siijrjresled. 

Measured prose straw to have been known to our 
language from the earliest period. Even in the 
simple narrative of our venerable Chronicle, we 
often lind Iniees of a rlivthmieal structure, much 
too marked to be (lie result of accident. . . . Path nee 
seems to have been (lie term used to delude tho. 
kind of measured prose of which we an* now speak- 
ing; nnd, if in any composition much attention was 
paid to the lluw of the rli.vthiii, it was said (at least 
m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries) to in* 
•prosed in fnire cadt nee.' Iiiliiu House of Fame, 
Chaucer represents himself as thus addivvgsl: 

Thou . . . hast set lliy wit . . . 

To iiinkeii bookes, songes, nml ditics, 

Iii rhyme or else in cadence. 

Ami T.vrw liit L conjectures ... that he hml written 
in *a species of poetical composite hi, distinct from 
rhyming verses. The tale of Melibuens lias birn 
considered as blank verse, but ... it is certainly a 
HiM'cimcn of cadence . . . . This untisuml jiresc, urea- > 
lit ncc seems to have been long considered ns pern- 1 
liurly suitable to sermons. . . . There are portions «>f ! 
Chaucer's cadence, winch miyhl | the italics are the 1 
author's] hnvc given Milton the hint on which lie | 
fashioned his choral rhythms in Samson Agonistcs. j 
- Ur. (iucst, English Ithythms, Ii. iii. cli. ix. i 


O&ddli. 8. [?] Kind of worm or grub , , 

(gt'iicnilly tlie larva of tli« mayfly) found : Cfidenced. mlj. llcgnlatod by musical mca- 
v I sort* or orotund ion. 


sure* or proportion 

A ccrlniii measured, endcueni step, emimionly j 
calltsl a dancing step, which kwps time with, mul ' 
ns it were Ijeats the im?asun! of. tho musick which > 
atroirijianies and ilin*cts it, is the essential charm:- j 
tcristiek wliicii distinguishes a dance from every 
other sort of motion.--^. Smith, On tho hnitutivo ! 
Arts. 

C&denoj. 8 . Same as C a d e n ce. ! 

Tho cadency of one lino must 1st a rule to that of j 
tho next; as the sound of the former must slide 

lmndfpet"; tender; tame. Ohmlete.' ‘ ! i'.n. follow,.-^,*,,.. 

He bnmcht hi. mill leinb with him to nm».- 1 «*«•■*• ml J- [*'“'• cudtnt-u.] Fall- 

Ehehlon, Miracles tf A ntiehrist, p. 22k I lllg down. Hare. 
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under wsilor in a etiso of straw. 

lie loves the maylly, which is lired of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and these mu ke the trout hold and 
lusty. I. Walton, Complete Angler. 

C&ddy. 8. Set* extract 

[Caddy. Ten-caddy, a tea-chest, from the Chinese catty, 
tho weight of the small jackets in which lea is . 
made U 1 ). • Wedywood, Dictionary of English Ely- 
nwtoyif. J | 

Cade. atlj. [sen Coddle.] Brought up byi 


C ADU 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth ; 
AVilli cadent tears fret channels in her checks; 
Turn all her molher'a |iuins, and bciiellts, 

1 To laughter and contempt. 

SI lakes pear, King Lear , i. i, 

Cad6t. s. [Fr. cadet.] » 

1. YuuiipT brotlirr. • 

These rniiibliiig letUirs ofmino. . . are nought oNo 
thrill a legend or the cumhcnuuue life and vurioug 
fort tines of a cadet.-- Ilourlt, Letters, ii. til. 

*2. Yoiinp:i*r iiiomlier of a futility in general; 
anyone other than the hi»ud of it. 

Jusejih was the youngest ofllie twelve, and David 
the eleventh soil, and live cadet of Jesse. p 
Louche, Vulgar Err ours. 

Our landlord is a man of consequence in this part 
of tin* country ; a cadet from the family of Argyll 
and hereditary captain of one of his rustle^-.’ 
Smollett, Ej judifioii of Humphry Clinker. 

\ iicnlioiis themselves are untie to him, lie is on'v 
nil her worse olf than Is'lbre; for commonly he Ih^ 
some intrusive uiijicr-lHiy fiistciuil upuu hiiii at 
times ; some cadet of a great family ; some neglected 
lump of nobility or gentry ; tluil ho must ding alter 
Iiiiii to the |»iay, to Him hiuonumi. to Mr. Hartley's 
Orrery, to the raiio)iticoii, or into the country, ti»a 
fneiiir? house, or Ins favourite watering. pia'ce. 
Limb, Essays of Elm, The old and the m tv School- 
mash r. 

What he [Louis XIV.] really obtained in Jtalv 
was little more tlinn a splendid provision fora adit 
of hint house, — Macaulay, History of England, ell, 
xxiv. 

Mature had done much Ibr him, and the slow 
progress of decay was earned oil by Ins cniisuimii;iie 
bearing, lie looked, indeed, liic eluclt.nu of a hmsc 
of vv I ion i a cadet might tie proud. Hisratli tin • 
younger, Coninysby, b. iv. eli. v. 

3. Yolimtivr in tin* tinny, who smvs in t\- 
pcctutum of u coinmissioii. 

The royal apartments arc now oeeupinl by a 
college ol young gcnlicmeii cadt Is, cdueaied at lie* 
king's expeiicc ill all tlie sciences requisite for loin,, 
iug an engineer. Swinburne, trail Is in Spain, 
let. it. 

Cadetship, s. Military appointment in tin* 
Fast India sen in*. 

The present Cord Darrel! gave up all idea of indng 
an aiuliassador, but lie vvils clever; and ilmm;li lie 
hurried to gratify a taste for pltiisure vv inch liefuru 
had been too unit li uiortilii'd. hecoiiid not iviuiqiiisli 
tlie ambit lou.s pros peels with vvhieli lie laid, ilumn; 
lue grc.it cr |jiiil of Ins life, consoled Iii nisi If for Ills 
cult (ship. Ihsraiit the yiatnyri’. The gunny Ihdt. 
b. in. cl), iii. 

Cadger, x. Colloquial , with l*ro\ incitil \u- 

rijitii)iis of nuiiuiii)'- ; sis huckster; hawk- 
er ; buyer up nf poultry, &e., IVinn the sinsill 
breeders for selling in the larger ( London J 
market, ('adt/c is given in Hailey as tlte 
inline of a round frame of wood on which 
the hawks were earned: u fact which rim* 
neets the word with the sale of poultry a- 
above. 

C&dmium. s. See extract. 

Tins lui-tal was obtaiucil in !St7 by I'rofc 
Stromcyrr of (ioltiiigcii, m cxuiiiniiig int * t!,*' 
cause of I lie yellow colour or certain uxulcsot yin**, 
which had bc«-u crroncniisiy suppos.-d to coutaiii 
lirsciiic; In* called it cadmium, tiolll ra^g'ui.a t ■'fin 
formerly iipjilieil both to calauune and to i In* vuti- 
stai.ee vv tin'll .sublimes Jmiii tin 1 luniace during tin* 
iiiiinulactiiiv of max. ... Cadmium, in its jiliysir.il 
qiiaiilics, niiicli '.sciiiblcs till, bill is nilln r hanlir 
unit more lenacn is. Iiru.uh,M. u mil of Ctanus! ry. 

Cidnat. s. See extract. 

Cadiiat—n word mciilioncd only, ns fur ils I know, 
ill a book entitled "1 lie t’erlecl School «f liiMriK- 
tion for Olliccrs of the .Mouth,' by (■. Rosse, I2im». 
Hi** 2. wheii- it is dclincd. n sort of state covering tor 

jin i ices, hukes, or peers, at a greaL dinner Die 

term ' endeiias’ was given in French to the slnij- 
foriued vessel belonging lo Him table-service, vv hu ll 
is limre comiiioiiiy calhit a ' lief.' - From hurts s 
Glossary, by HalnwcU and Wright. 

c4dow. s. [ 't J diu'kdaw ; chough ; young 
crow: (its application varying with the 
district. It seems, however, to be limitiu 
to the crow kind. In the following extract 
it translules ;>uJlos). 

Moreover! Hie liird (the crow] only fmlelli mt 
young cadotvt s for a good wliilo after they wo an 
lo Hi c. -Holland, Pltuie, b. x. eh. xii. tilieli.) 

Caddcity. s. [Fr. cuducite * tendency to iitH-J 
Fruilty. . . 

Wen* I to conjecture, 1 Rhould 
whole will centre, before it is long, in Mr.l iD^ 'ij 
tho iinmciit lietnga hctcnigeiu'ouH jumble »h 
and caducity, which cannot be ellIciout.-C«*i«r 
JitlU. Letters, tiW. (Urd 
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WIhmi y«»u Iiiiimm'ii to see I'illii'r Monsi.mr 
Hl:iilniiii‘ Kerry. I lieg you will give this iiiclnnrholii 
j, roof or my caiturdy, and toll I linn, Hint tin* liM 
time I wont to wo I In* lioys, I oHrrioil tlio Michael- 
nms quarterage in my uorkel.imd wlion l viw thor" 

I totally Argot. it. -Ckcstirjldd, Jjcffers, 4_il. (Onl 
MS.) 

Cad&ke. adj. [Lilt, caducu #.] I Living a 
tendency to full. Obsolete. j 

All their happiness wns hot eadukr mill uulnsling. 
—llickes, Translation of Lucian. 

Ceesdrian. adj. See C e sari a n. 

Caesura* s. Sec C C s u r n . 

C&ffelne. *. Crysttillizuble |»rim.‘i|»U; of coffee. • 
With Jf\ UR in the English coffee. | 

jL*is remarkable Mini ono and I lie. same principle', 
and llinL lndongiiig to Mu' class of a/uli/cd basic ' 
hinlii'S, should b« found in two such dissimilar sub- 
usances as ton and coffee, infusions of which nn* 1 
used as a heverap over tin* greater part of the 
known world, ami yet that the peculiar character* 
isl ic properties of tea and coffee should not Is- ral'er- 
•ililc to its presence; at least the action of thcinc 
mid caffeine on t In* system is hy no means obvious ; 
it is neither nnreotie nor in anyway isiisonmis.— 
Braude, Manual of Chemistry. 

With, f\ ns in tin* French cafe. 

Cotfee has been analysed by a irreal many eliehi 1st s 
with considerable diversity of results. The best 
analysis is, perhaps, that of Selirader. He found 
tint the raw lieans distilled with water in a retort 
communicated to it their llavour. ...On rahoiling 
tlie beans. Mitering, and evaporating tlio liquor to 
syrup, adding a little alcohol till no more matter 
was precipitated, and then evaporating to dryness, 
he obtained 17 JW per cent of a yellowish-brown 
transparent ext raid, which const it tiles the ehnrue- 
1 eristic part of coffee, though it is not in that state 
1 lie pure proximate principle called enfeiue. Ire, 

I >irt ionary if Arts, Manttfnvlnres, mid Minin, voc. 
Cotfe. 

Caff. tf. Same ns Keg. 

A cit;/ nIiii'u-imiii, two I elv ofn 

Iivcnril* of Trinity Home ( Hull), Jt»7G - ldsri. (( >rd 

MS.) ^ | 

Cage. s. [Fr. rni/r ; Lsit. caeca --- hollow 
plncc; whence den, or plan 1 of conline- 
ment.] 

1. Enclosure formed with twigs or wire, in 
which birds sire kept. 

Si-c whet her a cage can please a hinlV wln*- 
1 her a clog grmv not fiercer with tying ‘t —Sir T. 
Sul my. 

He taught me how lo know a man in love; in 
which rage of rushes, I am .-..ire, you are not, a pri- 
soner. ■ Shah spear , , An ymt like it, iii. 2. 

Though slaves, like birds that sing not in a cage. 
They lost their genius ami poet irk rage. lTn/hr. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And singing birds in silver cnycn lumg. Drydni. 

The reason why so few marriages an* happy is, 
because young ladies spend their time in making 
nets, not in making cugts.—Sinft. 

2. Enclosure formed of iron burs for the 
keeping of wild bcttsK 

A man recurs to our fancy hy remembering his 
garment i a ls'.ist, bird, or tisli.hy the cage, or court* 
yard, or cistern, wherein it was kept, Watts, Im- 
provement of the Mind. 

3. Prison. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a eagi ; 

The mind within itself can take 

That (or a hermitage. 

! Amines, Vo Althea from Prison. 

Cage. r. a. Enclose in u enge. 

He swriln, and pampered with high fare, 
bits down ami snorts, can'll in his basket -chair. 

• J tonne. 

The Scots treacherously sold him |'K. Charles I.J 
to the goodly members sittiugal Most minster, who, 
after they had rugnl him awhile, at I 'st set up a 
mock court of justie. , in which they formally ar- 
raiKned ami eoiidenmed him. - Dr. Matthew Griffith, 
Sermons, p. 25 : MHO. 

Swift many years later mn reused some pari of 
What ho felt when ho found himself on his wav lo 
court. Ilia spirit had lieen bowed down, nnd n.iglit 
H«*in to have boon broken by calamities nnd hunii* 
nations. ... A sharp word or n cold look of the 
naastor sufficed to make the servant miserable du- 
ring several days. But tins tameness was merely 
the tameness with which a tiger, naught, caged, and 
•taryea, submits to the keeper who brings him food. 
—Macaulay, History qf Englawl , eh. xix. 

G&cebftrd. *. Bird kept, or capable of being 
kept, in a cage. 

.? y will hero learn what the Gorman natural- 
w, Bcchstein, the greatest of authorities upon tho 
n jH. ra * history and treatment of cage-birds, has 
Vol * I *'~ Tra ** tati0 * C«d*ted by G. H, Adam) qf 
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Itn-hsti-in't lliiiuVmuk of Cham'n r ami Cage Hints, j 
preface. 

Caged, part. adj. Confined' in n cage ; fur 
nished with cages or cells. 

Though yon close anchorite's run I inch'd shniwd 
.Made his inuurruw'd carcass si-em :i crowd, 

\*i the can'll votary did wider dwell 

Than lli-iii in thy large roof, and .spreading cell. 

I', rsis jmjhri'il to hregory's P> stint ma: KwO. 
And now site would tie* rugnl cloister lly : | 

Religious love put out religious e\e. ‘ j 

Shidts/Hiir, Log. r'n Complaint, I 

Cafincoloured. adj. See extinct and re-: 
marks. 

I’oter Simple, you say your name i-,:— \y.for fault 
of a better. And Master Slender's ymir master r • j 
Ay, foi-sooth. Does lie not wear a great long heard, I 
like a glover's paring-knife: Xo. rorsooth ! lie has j 
hut a little wee fare, with a little yellow heard a! 
min-eolonritl heard. Shakcsjnur, Jhrry 1 1’ ins of j 
Windsor, i. i 

Snell is flu* residing in Theobald, Dyee, | 
id Singer; being in Knight and Collier | 
cane-coloured, Tbc former is Ibc read in 
of tlie folio; Ibe spelling beinjr with si 
eapitsil (! and final c. i.e. (Mine-coloured. 
The second, thsit, of Ibe ipinrto, is kane-co • 
toured, with ti 4. 'riieobald’s remark thsit 
Cain and , Indus, in the tapestries and pic- 
tures of old, were represented with yellow 
beards, is piirtinily stpproved by Steevens, 
who quotes passages to show thsit. I lie red 
beard of Judas was often alluded to, ami 
iil-o instances of Ahrulium-culourcd sis tin 
adjective with a similar application, these 
latter beiu£ subject to the exception thsit 
Ah ndi am might simply mean auburn Still 
the term cane-coloured , interpreted si> 
sickly yellow, has the expres>iou sfrair - 
coloured in the Midsummer- Night's Dream 

I (also applied to a beard) in its favour. Ma- 
lone, finding in the qusirto - 

'Quickly, ifo has, ns it were, a te/My-eoloured 
beard. 

Simple. Ind(s-il, my master's lvard is kun 
loured.’ 

— and holding that irhey and runes are 
much of a colour, eonsidi*rs that this latter 
residing is prohsihle. 'lTie desideratum, 
however, in the csise of (a tin is the want 
of any special evidence that Cain, in regard 
to (lie colour of his besird, was in the same 
rsitegory with Judas. Neither Theohsild nor 
Dyee supplies this, though both t resit the 
word as si proper name. Of those who 
read cane, sill si^riH! iu making the word [ 
mean the vegidnble cane. The entry, lmw- 1 
ever, of Cane- ueazel sufr^ests another 
interpretation. 

Cairn, .v. Heap of stones piled over a grave, 
as a memorial, in Keltic times. 

A cairn is a hcsip of stones thrown upon the 
grave of one emiiietit for dignity of birth, or splen- 
dour of achievements. -Johnson, Juuriuy to the 
Hist I ru Islands of Scotland. 

Cairngorm, s. See extract. 

Cairngorm is ii name given hy lapidaries to an or- 
nniiieiital stone found on the mountain of that mime 
in Inverness-shire. It is a splendid quart/., of \ari- 
ous shades nud ii'iirly transpan'iit. ■ M’ahrstoii, 
Cyclo/uedia ofConntu ret, ill Voce. 

Caifton. s. [Kr. J SiM'extract. 

The practice of huilding in caissons is a method 
sometimes adopted in laying the inundation of 
bridges in verv deep or rapiil rivers. These are large 
hollow vessels rrameil or strong timlHTs, and made 
watertight, which U-ing launched and Hoated ton 
proper position in the river, where the ground has 
lieeti previously excavated and levelled, lira there 
sunk. The piers of the bridge ara tlum built wit hiu 
them, nml enrrirti up aliove, ornonrly lo the level of, 
Ilio water, wlien the sides of the caisson nra de- 
t ached from the bottom nnd removed : the bottom, 
emu postal of a strong grating c*f limber, ramamiug, 
nnd serving for the foundation to tlio pier— lues, 
Cycloptfilia, ill vow. 

Caitiff. 8, [O.Fr. chetiff, ehaitiff\ Lat. cap- 
tivus— see, also, hist extract.] Mean vil- 

I lain; despicable knave: (often implying a 
1 mixture of wickedness and misery), 

Vile caitiff! vassal of drend and despair, 
Unworthy of the common breathed air j 

\ x 
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AVhy lives! tlioti, il<*nil dog. a loir-'cr day, 

Ami dost Hoi unto death l liysi ll pivpare? Spenst r. 

'Tis not impor-silih'. 

Kill one, the wickedest caitiff on the ground. 

May swim as shy, as grave, as just, as aliHolute, 

As Angelo. ShakisjHiir, Measure for Measure, v. 1. 

'1 ho wrote Insl caitiff, all alone, 

As ho heliov'il. began to moan, 

And tell his story to himself. Butler. JIudihras. 

I see him wIm was mien theolijeel of myecuitempi 
and scorn, a despised beggar, mi ulcerous caitiff ti 
loallisouie s|srtaele of liiortnlity. lmw Isisking him- 
soil in A bra ham's bosom. — A ill inybtek. Sermons, 
p. 17s. 

!*hi the other hand, many words which denoted ori- 
ginally a low class in society have, hy n reverse 
process, acquired in modern times a moral significa- 
tion: llius villain, rogue, rascal, scoundrel, cut tiro, 
clot if ami caitiff, fr.mi rapt ions, have been trans- 
ferred from busi ness of social condition In huseress 
of eomhii't. — Sir ti. ('. Lends, *)n the Influence of 
Authority in Math rs of Opinion, v li. viii.J 

Caitiff, adj. Iktse; servile. 

Would raise one’s iiiiu.l above the starrie sky, # 
And ebiise a caitice eoiinige to iLspir<‘. 

Spi nst r, Sh plant's Calendar, Oct oh i 

Hood eausi' lie had to hii-len tlieiiei* away ; 

For on a day Ins wary dwarfc had spyile 
\\ liera. in a dungeon deep, huge uuiiiliers lay 
Of caitice « n iched thralls, lint untied night ami 
day. • Id., liter ir Queen, i. 5, 15. 

Start not, Denise, 

Tinge not thy caitiff cheek with reddening honour. 

Thomson. 

Caitiftee. s. [sis coni rusted with captivity , 
this is u {rood specimen of ti word derived 
indirectly from the Latin throujrli the Nor- 
man, compared with one derived directly 
from the Latin.] Captivity. Obsolete. 

lie that lead* III into caitifUe, si-hull go into 
Caitiftee.— H’ycliJ)c, Ajmculypse, x\iv. 21. 

Cajole, v. a. [Fr. cai/eoh r -- tnlk like a cage- 
bird.] Flatter; soothe; coax; wheedle. 

Thought lie, 'tis no mean part of civil 
Statc-pruileuee, to cajole Mm devil. 

II ii tier, HutWirns. 

Till 1 otic affronts him, while the other cajuhs and 
pities him ; takes up his qiiam-l, shakes his head at 
it, clasps liis hand uiimi his lueast.und then protests 
and protests. Sir It. L’ list range. 

Those, whom great learning, parts, or wit renowns, 
Cajoli with hopes of honours, scarlet gowns, 
l'roviiieialships, ami nulls, and triple crowns. 

Oldham, Satires upon the Jesuits. 

In Mie course of three centuries u liieli preceded 
KAdweurd's reign, they had ample time and oppor- 
tuuily to threaten or cajole a simple-minded race 
into the U'lief that they iiad a right to impose 
tlie I,evitieal obligations upon them. Kemble, The 
Saxons in Knglaml, b. ii. eh. x. 

Kuril]. ill was must desirous to ramson a few days 
longer in lioiidmi, and Tor Mint end omitted no art 
which could conciliate the victorious party. ...At 
his table lie publicly drank the health of the l’rincu 
of Orange. Hut \\ liliam was not to he so cajoled.— 
Mtii - uii lay. History of England, eh. x. • 

With into. 

To this assert i« 'ii full credit is due. But bribes 
may lie offered to vanity as well as to cupidity; and 
it ^impossible to deny that I'enti vrns rajah d into 
Iteariuga part in some unjust ilinhlc. tmnsaetions of 
which otlicrs euitiyed the prolits. Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, ell. iv. 

Cajole, p. n. Talk in a wheedling or coax- 
ing manner. 

My tongue, that wanted to cajole, 

1 l r.v 'd. hut nut a word would troll. Hymen. 

Cajolery, s. Flattery; coaxing ; wheedling. 

Thus the charlatan spirit, by bis cajolery, per- 
suades many easy jutsoiis to set vain nnd wanton 
liberties upon the exterior of Iheir liehavioun- 
II'. Montagu, Devout Essays, pt. ii. p. 105: 1051. 

Even it* the lord-mayor and speaker mean to in- 
sinuate that this iiillueneu is tola* obtained and hfld 
by llnttering tlieir peoph*, Ac., sueli cajoleries per- 
liaps woiihl Is; umra jirudeutly practised than pro- 
fesMnl.— Burke, letter to R. Burke. 

Nevertheless ilcrfH'ii your cajolery, liarp quiCK 
and quicker, ye royalist seigneurs; with a uead-lifL 
effort you may bring it to that.— Carlyle, French 
Revolution, pt. ii. b. v. eh. vi. 

Cdjupnt. s. [Malay.--- see extract.] Tree 
so etilh!d (Melaleuca minor), whence cajti- 
put oil. 

This tree was described by Rumpliius under the 
names of arbor alba minor, cajuputi, dauti kitsjil. 
and Cfua-kilan. It has got its name from its colour 
kayu-puti, which signilles white wood, ami lienee its 
apiielfation, as given to it by Runiphius, arbor alia. 
Cajuput oil is usually imported hi green-glass bot- 
tles; ... its colour is green j ... it is transparent, 
liquid, of a strong penetrating smelL — Pereira, 
Elements qf Materia Mcdiea, 

As the word meaning tree is spelled with 
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k and y in Crawford's Malay Dictionary 
(whore the words under notice are kayu^ 
tree and jnttih white), and as such is its 
sound, it would hi 1 well to adopt this spell- 
ing; that with j being Dutch. The term 
is, probably, recent enough to allow of 
this. 

Cake. s. [Dutch, korh.’] 

1. Kind of delicate bread. 

You m ii. si lie seeing christenings! (In you look for 
nln ami c ikes lion*, you rude rascals? -Sltakesptar, 
lien rii Vlll.s.W. 

Tin 1 dismal ila.v was come, the priests prepare 
Their leaven'd citkis, and fillets lor my hair. 

Dry den, 

2. Anything of a form rather flat than high, 
by which it cake of bread is sometimes dis- 
tinguished from a loaf. 

r There is a cake that groweth upon the side of a 
dead tree, that hath gnttcii no name, hut it is large 
and of a ehestnut colour, and hard and pithy.— 
Huron, .Xafitral mul Fspi ri mental History. 

.‘1, Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. 

Yet when I meet again those sorcerer's eyes, 

Their heanis my hardest resolutions thaw, 

As if tliat caki^ot ice and July*m''l. 

Beaumont mnl F/ctclu r. Mo r tint Moot. 
Then when the fleecy skies new eloath the wood, j 
Amlo/iisof rustling icu come rolling down tlie tI..o«l. ! 

Drytlcn. 

4. Oilcake. 

How much cake or guano this labour would 1 
purchase we cannot even guess at. awl without , 
(icing in possession of information on all these points ! 
we should not lie justilled in assorting that vrnie is , 
not cheap manure. A list til, Thu Chan ml Islands, \ 
p. I»i7. | 

My calm is ilotiyh I have failed in bilking; | 
thence meaning failure, miscarriage, disap- 
pointment in general. 

My rake is douyh. hut I'll iu among the rest, 

Out of hope of all, hut my share of the feasi. 

Shakisiir.ii', Tammy of the Sh r> ir, v. 1. 
Steward! your cake is d.inyh as well as mine. 

B. Jons- >u, The t \ise is idti n d. 
You shall have rare sporl if my cake It n't douyh , J 
and my plot do lint take .— On It, Translation >f^ 
ll»du lain, p. II Ci. 

Notwithstanding all these traverses, we an 
dent here that I lie match will lake: otherwise my' 
rake is douyh, ■ Hamit, htti rs, i. j 3, 1, 12. (Naves 
hy II. and \V.) j 

Cake. n. ii. Harden; become as a cuke or | 
crust. j 

This hurtling mat h r. as it sunk very leisurely, had 
time l«» rake together, and form the bottom, which 
covers the iiioutli of that dreadful vault that lies 
underneath it .—Addison, Travels in Italy. 

lie rins'd the wound. 

And wash'd away tin 1 strings and dotted blood, 

'1 hat rak'd within. Id. 

Cikebread. s. Manebet. 

Ay! and eat them all too, an they were in cake- 
hrihd. II. Jonson, Bartholonn w Fair, v. 3. (Nil res 
by II. and \V.) 

C&ked. yurt. atlj. Converted into a cake, 
crust, or concretion. 

He kuoweth also whether that our stone 
lie caked earl Ii, or exhalation. 

Sylnsh r, Du Hart as, p. 1*0. 

C&king. part. nd/. Forming a crust, or cake. 

* Dr.Thninpsoii arranges thcdiircreiit kiudof Hritish 

coal under the following divisions : 1 1 J enkiuy coal ; 
<21 splintery coal ; 13) cherry coal, which is less hard 
ami more slaty in fracture, nml cannell coal; Midi 
ns that from Kigali in Lancashire — Braude, Manual 
of Chemistry. 

C&labaah. s. [Spauisb, cafubuza- gourd.] 
Vessel made of a dried gourd. 

One mighty monarch, the Lewis the Great or the 
isiliimis, who wore witli pride a cap of w hite reeds 
lined with red silk and adorned with an ostrich 
feather, seemed wdl inclined to the strangers, re- 
ceived them hospitably in a palace built of canes 
and covered with palmetto royal, and regaled them 
with calabashes of a sort of ale brewed from Indian 
corn and potatoes. -Macaulay, History if England, 
eh. xxiv. 

Calamanco. s. [se(> lust ext met.] Kind of 
woollen stuff. 

Ho wns of a hulk and stature larger than ordi- j 
nary, had a red coat. Hung open to shew a nda- , 
manco waistcoat.— Tatter. 

Calamanco |isj a woollen sluir manufactured in I 
Bmliantand in Vlamlers. ... It is commonly woven * 
wholly of wool; thor« are some, however, wherein i 
tho warp is mixed with silk : and others with goats’ j 
hair. There are ndamanros of nil eolours, and di- 
vanely wrought. Hume arc quite plain j others havo 
3;J8 
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broad stripes adorned with flowers. . . . Tills has 
las'll also no iuennsidcmhlc brunch of the woollen 
manufacture in England. Hccs, ('yclouadia, in voce. 

[In the Latin of the middle ages are found canitlaucum, 
cola mu urns. ralaniattrum, capitis integumentum 
et pilei genus ex rnwilorntn pilis eoufeetiun -. a co- 
vering of the head, or kind of cap formed of camel's 
hair; whence some consider the word to be derived. 
—Richardson, iu voce. 1 

Calaxn&nder (wood), s. [see second extract.] 
Wood of the Diospyros hirsutu. 

Calamamk'r muni is a lieniitiftil fancy wood ob- 
tained from a tree which grows ill Ceylon, it is ex- 
tremely hard, and finely veined with dilfm nt shades 
of black ami brow n. Itoing scarce and very dear, 
little is imported.- ■ llafcrsfou, Dictionary of Coin - 
tin ree. 

The Cnlmtia uder, the most valuable cabinet wood 
of Hie island, resembling rosewood, hut much .... 
passing it both iu la-nuly and durability, has, nt all 
limes, Ihvii iu the greatest repute in Ceylon, ll 
grows chiefly in the Southern provinces . . . hut 
here it has been so prodigally felled, llrsl b a v the 
Hutch, and afterwards by the English, without any 
precautions for planting or production, that it has 
at last become exceedingly rare ... lit] runs some 
risk of becoming extinct in the island; hut, as it is 
not peculiar |n Ceylon, it may he restored hy fresh 

I importations from the south-eastern const of India, 

! of winch it is equally n native; nml I apprehend 
dial the name Calamandi r, which wns used hy the 
Hutch, is but n corruption of Coromandel. Sir J. 
E. Team nt, Ctylon, pi. i. eh. iii. 

Calamary. y. [Romaic, mAcyirifii -inkstand.] 
t'uttlctisli. 

ie ink-bag consists of tough white fibrous lex- 
lu . Hie outer surface of which is coated by a thin 
silvery or nacreous layer; its inner surface presents 
a line spongy glandular texture. II is usually of an 
oblong pyriform shape, . . . but it presents at certain 

■nsoiis a trilobate form in the Scpiola, iu which 
I’elcr.slias observed it to contract regularly ?l is a 
very active organ, and its inky secretion can lie re- 
produced with great activity. The tint oflheseere- 
ti« i varies iu (iillereut species, :i xemphlicd. in 
inspissated stale. Iiytlie Mali pigment called 
Sepia, and the Chinese one, *alled Indian ink. It is 
also very durable, as is sho u by its frequent pre- 
servation in a fiissil stale ii both the extinct Calm 
■f sand the Hclciuiiitc It is a Hi nued liy s" 
chemists to contain a peculiar animal principle, . 
w Inch Vizio has termed melaiiinc.— Owen, Lectures 
on Com /m rat ire Anatomy, Jeet. xxiv. 

Calambak. s. Set' Kittle wood. 

Calamine, s. Ore of zinc. Sit extracts. 

We must not omit those, w liicli, though not of * 
linicli beauty, yet an’ or greater use, viz. loadstones, 
whet stones of all kinds. limestones, lalamiui, or 
‘ lapis lahiminaris.' l.ockr. 

The principal ores of zinc are the sulpliuret called 
blende, the silicate called eataminr, and the sparry 
calamine, or the carl mi mile. . . . Calami in, or the 
silicate of zinc, is divided into two species, the pris- 
matic or electric calamine, and the rltotiihoidal : 
though they ImiIIi agree iii mel.'illiirgie treatment. 
The first has a vitreous lustre, inclining to pearly ; 
colour while, hut occasionally blue, green, yellow, or 
brown. . . The second species, or rhoiuhohcdral 
calamine, is a carbonate of zinc. . . Jt occurs iu 
kidney -shapnl, hot ry oiilal.'slalact ilic, and other imi- 
tative forms . — L re, Dictionary of Arts, Mannfae « 
tuns, and Minis, Zinc. 

Calamint. s. [(ir. naXupit 0//.] Name 1 applied 
to plants of tin* genus Calanilnthn. 

Ill o calami nt which grewctli on mount aims is of! 
a fervent taste, and biting, hot, and of thin sub- 1 
stance, and dry after a sort of the third degree - as 
lialensai1li.it digesteth or waste th away thin hu- 
mors, u cutteth and unikelli lliicko humors thin.— 
Ci rente. Hi rball, p. flut: cd. 1(133. 

Calamistrate* v. a. [Lnt. calami stro — 
twist the hair with curling-irons.] Curl 
or frizzle tin* hair. 

Which belike makes our Venetian ladies, at this 
day, to counterfeit vcllovv hair so much ; great 
w omen to m/n/a/s/iv/fr and curl it up. In adorn tle-ir 
heads with spangles, pearls, nml made-flowers ; and 
all courtiers to ailed a pleasing grain iu this kind. 
-- Burton, Anatomy of MeUtncliuly,)i. -kill. 

Calamlstrdtion. s. Act or process of curling 
l he hair. <) hso/elr. 

Those curious needle-works, variety of colours, 
jewels, embroideries, ealnmislrutious, ointments, 
Ac., will make t lie veriest dowdy otherwise, n god- 
dess. -Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 476. 

Calamitous, adj. Miserable; ill-omened ; 

uiifortuiiutc; unhappy; wretched. 

Applied to wen. 

This Is a gracious provision God Almighty hath 
mode in favour of the necessitous and calamitous ; 
the state, of some in this life, h ing ho extremely 
wretched and deplorable, if compared with others, 
— Calamy, 
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Applied to external circumstances. 

What calamitous effects tho air of this city 
1 wrought upon us the lost year, you may rend in my 
discourse of tho plague.— Harvey, Discourse if 
Consumption. 

Strict necessity 

Buildups mo, and calamitous constraint I 
IjcsI on my head tsitli sin and punishment, 
However insupportable, Is* nil 
Devolv'd. Milton, Paradise Lost, x, lai. 

Much rather I shall chuso 
To live the imorest iu my trils*, than richest, 

And be in that calamitous prison left. 

Id., Samson Ayonistes, 147s. 
Iii this and and calamitous condition, deliverance 
from an oppressour would have oven revived them 
—South. 

Calamity, s. [Vr. cnlnmitv ; Lilt, calamitas , — 
see, also, extract from Rncon.J Misfortune; 
cause of misery; distress. 

Another ill nccidcut is drought, and the spindling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, Imt in hotter 
countries common ; insomuch as the word calnmiht 
was tii'sL derived from calamus when the turn 
could not get out of l he stalk.- Bacon. 

This infinite calamity shall cause 
To human life, and household |s>:vee confound. 

Milton, Paradise t.oxt,x, yi« 7 . 

< From ndverse shores iu safely let her hear 
Foreign calamity and distant war ; 

Of w inch, great Heaven, let her no pcrtioii benr. 

Prior, 

C&lamu*. s. [Lut. - reed, cane, stalk.] Sweet 
Ha}? (Acorns Calamus), a native plant be- 
longing: to the Aroideic. 

'Jake thou also unto thee principal spices of pare 
myrrh, of sweet cinnamon, and ot sweet calamus.— 
F.riHlus, xxx 23. 

Calash, s. [Fr. vatic hr.] 

1. Four-wheeled earriaoe ; oriifinttlly, and 
perhaps generally, with :i head. 

Daniel, a .sprightly swain, that us'd to slash 
The vigorous steeds that drew his bird's i ‘id, nth. 

Kiny, 

The ancients used calashes, the Iii; urea "f several 
of tin m being to lie seen on ancient monuments. 
They mi' wry simple, light, and drove liy the tra- 
veller himself, A chut h not, TahUs of Ancleid Cmn*, 
H'i . if htx, and MtasuviS. 

Mr. Xau-lyperl.eii was up at daylight, find divssiil 
in.lus iiiulonii; lie pul iii his pocket ail the copies 
of the Jacobite etiiTi spiuidi nce, and went on slunv 
- hired a calash, for lie did not know how Iu rule, 
and set oil' tor the Hague, w here he arrive i ahuef 
ten o'clock. Marryat, Sniirh yyote, vol. ui. eh, w, 

2. Covering to protect the head of a lady fit 
dressed : (generally made of silk supported 
with hoops of cane or whalebone, tmd pro- 
jecting coiMderahly over the face). 

Thus, throughout the passage from tin.* Kerry, she 
pettishly repulsed Ins caresses ami kind words, and 
iilcndiug. not without aeruiiony of tone, dial slie 
had a headache ami desired In lie Icl'l in peace, hud- 
dled her calash over her head, and sat as fur away 
from him as the limited space permitted, like -,i 
pretty mutinous child.- Sal a. The S/up-Cliandl, r. 

Cal&thian (violet), s. Plant so called ((len- 
tiana Piicumouuuthc), native, though rare. 

It is called Viola nutuinnalis,or autumnal violet, 
and seeineth lo la* the same that \alenus fnnlus 
ealletli Pneiiinoufiiillie, wliieli Im says is unuteil in 
tlictienuaii longue Luugeii Itlunien, «»r liiiitf-ll 'iirc; 
in English, Autumn Jlellluiiix'M, Calathian \ inlets, 
nml of some J larvost-boJs .— Ui runic, lierhaJ.p. fin : 
cd. nta 

As the Gentian under notice has Pneti- 
inouuiilhc for its s]H.Titic name, the term 
( 'ala fh inn is attaelied to it iu the ordinary 
Floras. ^ is doubtful, however, whether 
the application be real, i.e. whether it be- 
long to the popular lungiiuge of Kngland. 
'J'lie exact plant meant by Pliny (N. 11* 
xxi. 14) is uneertaiu. It was, probably, no 
true Viola. ‘In totum vero sine odorc, 
minutotpte folio Calathiana , muuus ati- 
tunnii, (icteraj veris.’ 

Caloireou. ml]. Partaking of the nature 
or qualities of lin*\ 

On tlm east aido in a stratum of hone* of nil 
belonging to various animals and fowls, enchased in 
an incrustation of a reddish ctilcavp)* 9 m:Kl 
Swinburne, Travels in Spain, let. 2D. 

Soils consist of different combinations of two or 
more of the four primitive earths: namely, tan c(«- 
earnout, which 1 sometimes call mild calx; w:igac“ 
Hia; argil ; and tlm siliclous.— Kirwan, On Manures, 
i. 5 1. 

OaioET^iiau s. See Carcalellos. 
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calefidony. s. See Chalcedony. 

Thu Drat foundation was a jiwimr; tho second, a 
sapphire; the third, nrtifrtt/img. Iteration, xxi. W. 

Calceolaria* * [Lit., wAto/m* -slipper.] 
Plant of th« natural order Scrophuhiriuetu: 
(so culled from its likeness to ti slipper). 

Thus the hot must Ml* us of Ixiii*. Stapulin*, 
Muaeuibryaiithemiims, IVlnranuiimi*, siml Kuplinr- 
bias, ns concent rated ill Soiitln>rn Africa ; of Magiio- 
lias in Ontral America. or Calceolarias on the An- 
des; of Myrtles. Hauksias. Mimosas, mid linen l.vpti, 
in Austnilia; ami of tin* Hruad-frniL tree* in the 
Smith Sea Islands, Ac.- -T. V. Wollaston, On the 
Variation of .S/ucics. p. 1 12. 

Calcification, s. Conversion into lime. 

When the cnlcareous mutter hns been dissolved 
away from a verv thin Inmella of hone mid the re- 
maining Kiilwtiui'ee is enrefiilly exnmiiiHl.it is found 
to consist, not (hh is eommonly staled) of cartilage. 
Imt of a hulislnnee made up of indistinct lihres in- 
terwoven with each other. These lilires correspond 
in appunrnnee and composition with those of (lie 
white tiliroii* tissue ; nun it. seems probable that the 
siilid muss of fully formed b«me is formed by the 
calr ijic.it ion of this tissue . — Carpi it Ur, Principles 
of Physiology, p. ‘JllL 

Calcified, part. adj. Constituted of, or cha- 
racterized by, lime. 

A tooth is a hard body at Inched to the moot h nr 
commencement of the Hlimeulnry canal, partially 
exposed, when developed, (.’alciilcd teeth are peeu- 
liar to tlie vertebrates, and may In* defined ns bodies 
primarily, if imt permanently, distinct from the ske- 
leton, consisting of a cellular and tubular basis of 
Miiimni matter containing earthy partieles, a lluid, 
aiiiiavnseiilnrpulp. dwelt, Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

C&lclfy. r. a. [Lilt, cuts, rain's - lime, Jio = 
become.] (Convert iyto lime. 

If wo eonninro tin* dental system of Lepidosiren 
with Unit in ltatrneliia, it is t o the larval state of the 
m i oi i rims t hat nil analogy may lie found : the tadpole 
of the frog having its maxilla and maiidibula eaeli 
sheathed with a continuous horny t n'lielinul cover- 
ing. \\ . .e this sliealli aeluiilly dentinal in tissue 
ami limp'd to the jaw-bone, the rcsemhlnitrc to the 
Lepidnsireii would lie closer; but it is never eidrijhd, 
mid is shed durum the progress of the metamorpho- 
sis. -Oweii, A n atomy if Vt rtebrahs. 

Calculable, ai/j. Capable of being, or lfahle 
to he, calcined. 

Not ferment imr with acids, mid imperfectly *n Ici- 
mbit in a great lire.— Hill, On fossils, ( I rand e . 

C&lcinate. r. a. Same as Calcine. Karr. 

in hardening. liy linking without melting, the 
hcat'lnth these. degrees; lirst. it induruteth. then 
niaket h fragile, and. lastly, it doth calcinate. -Macon, 
Main nil amt Experimental History. 

Calcination, s. Process by which anything 
is en lei iiimI . 

Piters residences of bodies nre thrown 'iwnv. ns 

on ns the distillation nr ratei nation of thu body 
that yielded tln-m is ended. Boyle. 

'fins may tie i Heeled, but not without a calciini - 1 
fion, or reducing it by art into a subtile powder, - 
Sir T. Unarm , Vnhjar Ermnrs, 

VaM nation is the chemical process of subjecting 
metallic la 'lies to heat with access of air, whereby 
they are converted into a pulverulent matter some- 
what like lime in appearance, called ealx hi Lai in. 
'Hm term ralcinafi.nl, however, is now used when 
any substance whatever is exposed to a roasting 
hint.-- tire, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, ami 
Mines. 

Calcine, v.a. Reduce to it Cnlx ; reduce t~ 
ashes ; hunt up. 

ft [a fever J doth not only melt him, hut calcine 
lmn, reduce him to ashes and to atoms. -Dunne, 
M entions, p. l»!l. 

Fiery disputes that union have calcin'd, 

Almost ;ls many minds as men wc Hud. 

VirJ. Denham. 

Thu solids seem to be earth, hmiml together wit It 
some oil ; for if a bone la* raid mil, so as tin* least 
force will crumble it. being immersed m oil, it will 
grow linn again. - Arbutluwt , On the Mature and 
Choice if Aliments. 

Calcine. ». » (both in the active mid neuter 
hunts of this verb, the nceentuution of the 
previous editions is Calcine.) Become a 
calx. 

Tliia crystal la a pellucid fissile stone, clear as 
water, and without colour, enduring a red heat wit li- 
mit losing its transiMireney, and, iii a very strong 

Zic^r ” 9 wit,out "*■»«»•-*> l towton, 

Oalobed. part. adj. Reduced by calcination. 

» /J[£P ut ,up tho ashes into several glasses, sealed 
nermotically, and written upon with thu several 
p^Ttf* t * l ° ca ^ Hec ^ herb Gregory Posthuma, 

When it was urged that the reduction of a metal 
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from a calcined to a metallic form could not consist 
in the addition of phlogislon, because the metal wils 1 
lighter than thu calx had lni-n ; it was replied by 
Home, that thin was not conclusive for that phlo- 
giston was a principle of levity, diminishing tho 
weight of the body to which it was added. 117/e- 
metl, History of Beirut ijlc Ideas, ii. lit, I 

Calcltr&tlon. s. [Lat. calc it rat in , -onis, from i 
mlvilro kick, from cii/x -- htrl.J Act of j 
kicking. Harr. j 

The birth of the child is caused pnrtly by its cal - - 
cit ration, hreaking tiie meiiiliniiies in which it iielli. , 

* — lloss, A rcumt Micmscomi, p. 52 ; li»52. J 

Calcium. #. [from calx, raids lime ; the 
dual -«»« belonging to the nrlilicial lan- 
guage of Chemistry, and denotiug the metal- 
lic character of the substance to which it 
applies.] Metal so called; metallic basis, 
of lime. 

Pnvy obtained eviilenee of the existence of this 
metal | cate ill m j, and of its analogy to the preceding 
metals. . . . The hydrate of peroxide of calcium pre- 
cipitate* on adding lime water, drop by drop, to a 
solut ion of peroxide of hydrogen.— Ucahnm, Eh - 
incuts of Via mistry. 

CalcogTapbj. s. [see Chalcography.] 
Art of cngra\ ing on brass. 

The historic* of refining; of making copperas; j 
of making ilium; of cnlcoyraphy, of enamelling. I 
Bishop Sprat, History of the Royal Soeitty, p. i'iS. 

Calculable, adj. Capable of being calcu- 
lated. 

The deposit ofpent.orof rolled pebbles and strati- 
flisl sand; the removal of oilier similar deposits 
already liedded . . . tin* introduction ami oper.itiun 
*»f various forces, visible and calculable ; the mode in . 
which rocks nre uiideniiim>d a went lu red, broken up, j 
ami carried up in fragments liy the sen ... these 
ti wilier form a class of phenomena, which are. as 
it were, the very grammar uf geology. -Austcil, The ' 
(. 'ha a net Jsla mis, p. 2 IP. : 

Calculary. adj. Relating to the disease' 

called C a 1 v u 1 u s, or the* stone. j 

Motion vvns tedimi* mid noxious to him. by reason ■ 
of hi* "a feu tary infirmity and corpulency, liishop ! 
(laiubn. Life of Bishop Mm 'riyy, |». 21f»: 1 

Calculate, v.a. [see Calculus.] Com- 

pute; reckon; adapt; contrite. 

A miming mail did c.ilculnh my liirlii. 

And toid lue that by water I should die. 

Shakispiar, Hm i-y VI. Mart IT. iv. 1. 
Who were there then in the world, to observe the 
births of those lirst men. and r.i/ei»/ufH heir nativi- 
ties, ns I licy sprawled out of ditches j:, nthy. ( 
The reasonableness of religion clearly appi-ara, as | 
it tends so directly to the happiness of men, and ' 
is, upon nil aeeoiiul*, calcnlahd lor our la-urlil. i 
Archbishop Tillolsou. j 

This letter was nilmirahly calcnlahd to work on 
those to whom il was addressed. Macaulay, Jhs 
lory of Enylaml, eh. xviii. 

Calculate, v. n. Predict; speculate. 

Hut if you would eotisider the true cause, 

Why all 1 Im sc tin's, why all these ulidiug ghosts, 

Why liirds and lieast* from quality and k <n«l ; 

Why old men, fools, and children calculate ; J 

Why all those thing* ehange from l mir ordinance. . 

S/iaktsptnr, Julius I'asar, i. :t. j 

Calculating, part. adj. 

1. 'With the power or habit of calculating. I 

The American calculation boy, Zerali Colburn.! 
was asked how many black lieans it w-'iild take to 
make ten while ones; to which he very pmper'y j 
answered, "IVn if you skin them:* but the ten 
skinned Is'aiis would not In* the same Iwans as be- 
fon*. except, indeed, to those to whom black is 
white.- -A- Maryan, faunal h>yic, eh. iii. note. 

Such are the facts which, by a certain adjustment 
of the calcnhituiy engine, would be preseiitid to 
the observer ,—Mabbayc, Minth Mriilyncahr Tn.t - 
tisc, eh. ii. 

‘2. Fnrsmiig; with an eye to the main chance: 
(with a disparatfinij rather than a compli- 
mentary import). 

With hi* it ail, calculating disposition, he easily i 
got the Im' 1 ter of his ardent rival.— GW le/n, A7 . Li on. 

Calcul&tion. s. 

1. Computation; practice or manner of 
reckoning ; art of numbering. 

Cypher, that greut friend lo calculation-, or rather, 
whfeli eliAiigeth calculation into easy computation. 
—Holder, Discourse concerning Time. 

2. Reckoning; result of arithmetical opera- 
tion. 

If then their calculation be true; for so they) 

dUTenmt from calculations of thu ancient*. ] 
their observations contlrm not own.— Mir 1 . Browne., 
Vulgar Errours. ^ I 

x x 2 


CALC (PAT-rKDOXT 

IX . VJ [calulim 

C^loalatlve. adj. Belonging to calciilatibu. 

J'eraoii* bred in trade liave in general a miieh bel- 
ter idea, by Jong habit* of colcuhihrc dealings, of 
the propriety of cxjinidiug in order to acquire. - 
Mu rh c, On the Battery La ics. 

Calculator, s. I'omputcr; reckoner. 

Ix'l him make nn ephemerides, rend Smssct the 
calculator's works. Seal iger, nod I'elavms Ins adver- 
sary. Million, A nntomy of Mitaaehoty, p. 2s l. 

’I lie calculators of alter chances seldinue lot right. 

— fuller. History of the Holy IVar, p. 1 5 i. 

F«>rl line-tellers, or pietciKliiig calculators of nati- 
vities. Sir T. Herbert, Hi latiou of some Vnirs' Tra- 
vels into Africa amt the (treat Asia, p. L“J L 

Ambition is no exact calculator.— Burke, On the 
Duration of Par Ha nn uts. 

Caicuie. jr. [Fr. culcul.'] R(*ck oning ; coin- 
put til ion. Obsolete. 

The general entente, which was mailo in tho last 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions.— Jlutvell, 

I ocull forrist. 

Calculo. v. a, Same as (J a 1 c u I u t c. Ob so- 

ldi-. 

Full subtilly lie ealenh-d all this, 

Chaucer, Franklin's Tale. 

Caiculose. adj. (in previous editions the 
accent is erroneously placed on the first < 
sv liable.) [Lit. cnkulosuy- abounding ill 
calculi. J Sumy; gritty. 

The volatile suit of urine will coagulate spirit* of 
wine; amt thus, perhaps, the stones, or caiculose 
concretions in l lie kidney or bladder, may lie pro- 
duced. Sir T. Browne, t at gar Lrruurs. 

C&lculous. adj. In Medicine. Of the nature 
of n Calculus, or sdoiie, in the urinary 
pubsiges. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous 
person. Dial the stone is lonned earlier Ilian 1 have 
s uggi -si ci l . —,Sioi rpe, Su ryery. 

Calculus, s. pi. ca/ntli. [Lit. = pcblileusod 
in counting; and hence the basis of the 
whole elass of words connected with num- 
ber in general.] 

1. In Mathematics. (Jeneric name for the 
method of imofligating indefinitely small 
variable quunlitie.s and, ns stieh, the equi- 
valent to Fluxions; originally continental 
rather than Kuglish, hut. now generally not 
only adopted hut extended in its applica- 
tion. See last extract; see, also, Differ- 
ential and integral. 

M In n siiL-h processes a* Newton thus deduced 
from the conception of aliiml, nre represented by 
means of general algebra lent >jmlr!s instead of 
geometrical diagrams, we have then before u* the 
luilliud of 'liivjoiis, or thu itilferL-n Liui calculus ; u 
inode of tnaliug iiialln mat leal problems justly 
considered a* tli" principal weapon by ulych the 
splendid triumphs of modern mathematics have 
been achieved, H’ln trill. History oj Scientific hlcds, 

i. i..a. 

On the eonlmeut, the advantage* offered by a 
familiar use <>i symbols, and liy attention to th"ir 
symmetry and other relations, were m-eepted with- 
out i* 'serve. 1 n t Ins manner the dillcrriiLinl calculus 
of Li'ibiiii/., which vvus in its origin and siguilieuLioii 
identical vvilli l In* inclin'd of lluximis of Newton, 
soon surpassed its mill in the extent, and generality 
of its application to problems, 'this calculus wan 
applied to the science of mechanics, to which it, 
along vvilli llic symmetrical use of co-ordinates, gave 
n new form; for it was soon seen Unit the most diffi- 
cult problems might, in general, la* reduced to find- 
ing integrals, winch is the reciprocal process uf that 
by which differentials are found; so that all diffi- 
culties of physical astronomy were reduced to diffi- 
culties of symbolical calculation, these indeed, being 
often sullicicutly stuhlHiru. Ibid. p. KM, 

It is dcsiuucd ... to give expression ... to the 
fundamental taw* of reasoning m the symbolical lan- 
guage ot a ca h u lus. . . These consideration* furnish 
a sulllcicnt answer to all pruK'nls against llio exhi- 
bition of logic in thu form of a calculus. - Boole, 
Jncistigatiou of the. Laws of Thought, ell. 1. 

In Mnlicinc. Here nearly retaining its 
original sense of pebble or small stotie, ami 
applied to certain concretions ; more espe- 
cially (a) Urinary, or concretions in the 
bladder, and (b) Biliary, or concretions in 
the gall-ducts, lienee -Stone (in Blad- 
der) and (i all-stone (u.v.). 

llcberdcu agro»>* with him [Haller] in admitting 
that whilst urinary calculi arc iiiueli inure eomiuoii 
in the male, biliary concretions are most Irequeut 
in llio fcmulo Hex. . . . Calculi in the gull-bladder 
Holdout Kivu rise to any nmrkuii oi'drliiute symptoms, 
unless they an* very large, -('upland, Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine, in voca Concretions, Biliary. 
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CALK 


CALF 


O&ldroo. x. (sometimes, and that, on pood 
grounds, pronounced with til sounded ns 
tlu? at in falcon, i. <*. /utrmi.) [Fr. chaul - 
(Iron .] Pot ; boiler; kettle. 

In the iniiNt «if nil 

Then* placed was a rah Iron wide and tall. 

Upon n mighty furnace, burning hot. 

S/wnscr, Faerie Queen, 

Some strip the skin. some portion nut tlio spoil : 
The limbi, yet trembling. in the cnhlrons laiil : 

Some on t hi* tiro I ho reeking entrails liroil. 

Dry dm, Virgil's sEnrid. 
In tin 1 Info eruptions, this great hollow was liken 
vnst caldron, fllhil with glowing ntnl incited matter, 
which, ns it boiled over in nny part, ran down the 
sides of the mountain.- - Addison. 

On Sunday, the eleventh of November, a rumour 
was circulated that knives. gridirons. mid cnhlrons. 
intended for the torturing nf heretics, were coneen led 
in the monastery which had been established under 
the king's protection at Clerkcmvell. — Macaulay, 
History of England, eh. xi. 

'Cal®, x. Sec Kale. 

They have commonly pottage to dinner, composed | 
of rah or role, leeks, barley, or big. nnd butter: nml j 
this is reinforced with hrend, and cheese made of 
akninned milk.- Smollett, Expedition of Hmnnhru 
('linker. 

Cal6ohe. x. Son Calash. , 

Sir "Matthew is gone abroad. I .siivpoel 
mid his ealeehe is irone with him. Dryth , Lcttci 
p. US. 

Ladies hurried in caltThes, 

Ilufler, HmUhris. iii. 2. 
Calef&otlon. x. Art of limiting nnvthiiip: 
state of bciiijr heated. 

Let this lamp of /esd never no out in the temple of 
thy soul: cherish it with daily supplies from that 
ocean which is never dry, hut abounds, nnd will 
increase thee, while thou soekest in humilitv to In* 
enabled to a devout lustre and ralefaetinn of others. 
— Waterhouse, Apology for Learning. p. 1 : lira. 

Kvery (lntuous ealefaetion of the brain, whenee- 
soever it nrise, is apt to make a man cental ieal. • 
./, Spencer, Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies, p. 111.". 

As fif - ! the retneiubi'anee of ah faction can warm 
a man in a eoM fnwly night.- - Moore, Philosophical 
Poems, preface (\ *_•. 

c4lofjr. r. n. [Lat. ru/r/io.] Crow hot ; hr 
heated. • 

Crystal will e/i/./y unto Meet ncily: that is. a power 
tn all met straws, or light bodies’ nnd convert He 
He. freely plneeil. Sir T. Jirowne, Vulgar />- 
roars. 

Calendar, x. [from Lat. rulenthiriuM, from 
ralt'/ifltr = kalends.] 

1. Register containiii" tlir order of seasons, 
months, festivals, and holidays, throughout 
the year. 

What hath this day deierv'd V what hath il done, 
That it in widen Mter should Is* sol 
A lifting the high tides, in the ah mlar ? 

Shakesnc-ir. King John, iii. 1, ' 
We compute from calendars differing from one 
another: the emipute of the one anticipating that 
of the other— .Vo* T. firm rue. 

Curs’d he tin- dnv w hen first I did appear; | 

T/'t it be blotted from t In* cah-ndr . 
liCKt it pollute the limuth ! Dr mini , Fall's. 

But thedistimruishimr brother. f.»r wlmm we shall 
hereafter iind a name, now his l'*md was in. proved 
bv a very good argument tint K was a modern die- 
gitimate letter, unknown In I lie learned mr 
nn.vwlien- t * lie foi id in nit n scripts 
is true, said he. the word (‘ah ndarhnihi)!' iiihimdnm 1 
Veferiluis] ('fislieihiis! been itncM written 

with a K, but erroneously; fr »■ in the 1 wsf. copies il 
hath ever liecn spelt with a C. Ami. by rnriscqiirii 
it was a cross mistake in our Innmmre to spell Knot ; 
with a K: but from bcnciTorwjud In* would take 
■•are il should be written vv itli a < ’. Swiff, Tale of a 
Tub. ‘ | 

List nf prisoners fur trip I . 

l?hnrlnmant!ius. who I ri«*s the birhter causes below, 
having to his two brethren the heavy rah- odors . . . 
after a lenient east iirat ion, with rods liirhler Until 
of those Meiluse;m ringlets, tint just enough to 
‘whip the nir.-mbinr Adam out of 1W.‘ Mmii 
milrteously dismiss thee at the riirht hand irate-- 
theo. P. side of Hades— that conducts to masipies 
and inerrv-iiiakiiiiM in the Theatre Royal of Pros- 
orpine. — -Lamb, Last Essays nf Elia. 

Calendar, r. a. Enter in ft calendar. 

Twelve have Intti martvrs n.r rHieion, of whom 
ten wee calendared f..r saints.- Watt rloatse, Apolngi/ 
for learning, p. ‘.’17 : lfiAl. 

Often inArfvred nnim-s, ns well as men. are ca- 
lendared— Whitlock, Manner* of the English, p. 21. i 
Having already demons! nidi. . . . that the grant s | 
of otTlcoaand of pardons have hmi rrdrndaml in 
Iheso volumes in a mode which renders Jhein un- 
•erviocabln in either historical or hiral inoiiiries. w». 
Lava now to consider the grants of lands. l)oeu> 
340 


menta connected with property, jiedifrrrr ... 1 
shall now proceed to shew, . . . have l icon calendared 
ill these volumes in a style which would not lie tole- 
rab-d in the calendars of State l’npcm and Letters 
pnhlishisl under the Tn'AMury in England, (in the 
J list ary. Position, and Treatment of the Public Re- 
cords x\f In land : by an Irish A rchirist. 

C&lendarlnff. r. a. Act of entering in u 
calcminr. 

The Connell of Hie Irish Arclmmlogicul and Celtic 
Society, by its action at this juncture, has added 
another to its many rccoiruiscd merits. Tlicsi* emi- 
nent noblemen ami scholars have presented tot lie 
Tivasury a iiicninrial adviHiiting the council rating 
nnd calendaring of all the scattered Public Ibssirds 
of Ireland, ami dwelling with emphasis on the ne- 
cessity of providing tlmt tin 1 uxmitiou of sueb ar* 
raiigeiiiciit should be entrusted to scbolHrs of tried 
ability and known skill in this department of lcnrn- 
ing.sofls to iii*itir>* the fulh'st possible advantages to 
the public. — (In the History, Position, and Treat- 
in' nt of the Public Record* of In land : by an Irish 
irchiiist. 

C&londer, or X&lender. s. See On lover. 

Thirty nobles in tile habit or pilgrim halt inters. - 
Sir Thomas Ih I'bert, lh Inf ion of stone Years' 
Tran lx into Africa nnd the (treat Asia, p. 7l». 

Calender, x. [from Fr. culnndr from Lilt. 
a/lifulnis ; (Jr. Kr\n ?f>oc - cylinder.] Hot 
pros ; press in which clothiers smooth 
their doth. 

Calcndtr is the name of a machine consisting «*f ! 
two or more cylinders, rcvolviugso nearly in contact 
witli each other, tlist cloth passed through between | 
I licm is siiMiothed nnd gla/ed by their powerful 

It iseinptoyevl either to finish goods lor 

the market, nr to prepare cotton and linen webs for ! 
Hie calico-printer, by rendering their surfaces level, j 
compact, and unir«iriii. The eoudeiisatinn nml pn- 1 
lisli, or sat inan*. ns the Pn-neheiill it.dilfers in degree ! 
according to tin* object in view. . . The numerous 
accidents which have happened to the hands of 
workmen engagiil ill a calender’s establishment ; 
should direct the attention towards an elleetive j 
contrivance for preventing such misfortune*, f 're , ! 
lUctinnarg of Arts, Manufactures, and Mims. { 

1 ITsctl aifjtrfinil/g, 

\s a mailer of .lei MMlatioii the diireivnl pro- 
cesses of packing, enisling of boxes, sheeting off 
trunks, and. in general, all the arrangements pre- 
paratory to shipments, and also the intimations nml ! 
surveys necessary for obtaining drawbacks, de- j 
lientur. -, or 1. ...lilies, nr. .wling to tin excise law s, j 
nre generally conducted at the calender houses, | 

““ ‘ : * ,s lied. These* o| Hi- 1 

cieiilly account for t lie general meaning aliaelu-d t< 
tin* word.— / re, Ihetiviiary of Arts, Manufaetuns 
and Mims. 

Calender, .v. (( 'nfem/m r wniiM lu* tho mon 
I’orroct form.) One who calomlprs. 

1 am a linen-draper hold. 

As all the world does know, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. Co ii'iwr, John Gilpiu. 

Calender, r. a. Submit cotton or linen 
cloth to the action of the calender. 

When rnhndend tie* pieces an* packed nnd 
stamped. — Civ, I het ionary of Arts, Manufaetuns, 
and Mints, 

Calendering, mint/ uhx. Process by which 
anythin" is calcmlcrcil. 

For tlm tlrst course of the printers, where higl 
rah nth-ring is necessary, t lie goods are usually passed i 
through between two paper cylinders, to give that j 

f-ipinlity of surface which could lint I blained hv 

if passage, however strong tin* pressure. ■ Cre, 
Dicta try if .lets, Manufactures, and Mims. ! 

c&icnds. [Lnf. rtthutto- first d;iy of the 
llotii:in month.] Register; record. Hhc- \ 
tin inti, ran. 1 

Such thoughts, nnd such deep-piercing darts, 

As in the 1 leant y of their eye 
Harbour nought but llattery ! 

Their tears are drawn that drop deceit, 

Their flics ralnids of all sleight. 
m ‘ .... .. nn . | ur ,. rti itidr looks guile. 

And all their love is Iml h wile. R. (franc. Poems. 

Calenture, s. [Mcdictil Latin, cnhntura , 
from ca/cn — ht* hot; us implying cither 
fever or n tropiciil clinnit**.] Dislcmper | 
pecnliiir to siiilors in hot climutcs, where- 1 
in they imti^iuc tho sea to ho croon fields, 
nnd will throw themselves into it. 

And for thnt lethargy was there no cure, 

Hut to be east into a calenture. SirJ. Jknham. I 
So. by a calenture misled, 

The mariner with rapture sens, 

On the smooth ocean's ay, ure Imd, 

Enamelled Helds, and verdant trcca; 


With eager haste, he longs to rove 
In Hint ftiiitnstirk seem*, aud thinks 
, It must Ik: some enchanted grove; 

And in ho leaps, and down lie sinks. Swift . 

Calf. x. (^see extract.] Fleshy part of tin* 
muscles m Hum lH*twti‘ii the knee and the 
ankle. 


f ciillcuiiiii or about four f<s*t live niches in height* 
le. won* his own hair, tho’ the scarcity of it uiiglit 
have given him sulllcicnt cxeuse for n iierriwig. F|i s 
face was thin and pale; the shape of bis Lxly ami 
legs none of the best ; for lie had very nnrruiv 
shoulders and no calf-, and his gait might mon* pm- 
perly Is* called hopping than walking. -Field ni,i 
A drrnt u its of dost ph A min us. 

[('atf of the h-g. (iaelh* eat pa, calha, or Col pa na coin, 
Hie calf of the leg. The primary mailing or t|„! 
word seems simply a lump, ('alp is rituih, principal 
and interest, till* liiiupaiul the iiien*nse. Ilisaiiotln'r 
form of the English col/op or gallop, a lump or Inr v 
piece, especially of something son. The ealf or ih,. 
leg is t hi* col lop of lloli tM'lougillg to that uiciuIhi- 
Iii like maimer the HiifAMidallop is relatisi to Weblj 
talp, a lump. The Litiu analogue is pnl/H i ; pslm 
cruris, tin* lleshy part of the leg; pit I jut ii [n ,i, 
half can haul, the pith or soil part of wood, leelnmlie 
kalji. Hie ealf of the leg.— Widyicmnl, Dictionary 
English Etymology ,J 


Calf (of the lips). [?] ? 

Turn to the l.urd, nml say unto him, Take nvrnv 
nll lliiqiiits. and receive Us graciously; so will \\\- 
wilder the culrts of our lips. Hosca, xiv. 2. 

Calf. s. [A S. mi//.] 

I. Younjr of Mirious tiuitnals, cspcciiillv of 
black cattle. 


The colt hath about four years of growth ; nnd so 
the lawn, and so I be calf. Huron, A atnral and Ex- 
pt ri mental History. • 

Acosta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called eondme 
Mhieiiwill kill and eat lip a whole calful a tune,-- 
Hishop Wilkins. 

Ah ! iSloii’/eimd. I love Hn^e more by half, 

Than dues their fawns, or cows the new-fail'n calf. 

a m/. 

In tin* first three days alter birth, the hi: .- 
niinnal. called a ealf, is so In iplt-M that it mas i... 
taken with the hand. (’, Home, Eon at t nat>,', v 
Tht Stag. 

In cut/. Said of cows when pregnant. 

I *li:i\«* seen il advertised . . . that then* was a 
turkex -enek to be Mild, a cow m eid/vvauU , il, Ac. 
■N. Lai 'p, lit a in Xn ay , « 

± Dolt ; stupid person. 

'1 liese, w lieu ii child haps to be got 
That after proves an idiot, 

W ben folk perceive it lliriveth not, 

Tin* fault therein to Miiollier; 

Some silly (loating brainless ealf. 

That understands tilings by tin- half, 

Say, that tin* fairy left lliis'nulf. 

Ami took away the other. Drayton, Xyinylud i 
Calfbound. m/j. Round, us hooks, in call- 
skin lt'ii l her. 


I have bH*n toiling and moiling .lntely, for n pur- 
pose, among dusty old bookstall treasures, and ar- 
duously collected as mini y tallernl, dog's-eared, ■ , i , .' > 
calf-bound volumes as 1 eoiihl I: 'nl if the British 
essayists of the eighteenth century. - Sola, Stt r>< < t 
Mnl<y Mognbbiu H,g. 

cdlflike. (n/j. Iti'M‘iiibliu£ u calf. 

So I charm'il Iheire.'ii,. 

That , calf like, liny my lowing lbJlowed. 

Shat,-' spi ar. Tempi .si. n. 

Cdirgfoot. s. Nulivt* phiiii so culled (Armn 
iiiiH’idutiim), tlic name npplyiii" to i lie 
sluipc of lint leaf, and to its appcannitr in 
i alvin" tinio. Sir extract. 

’1 1 euckow p.nt is called in Latin Arum. 

... in l.t-vv Dutch. kabsti >et ; in French, pied il'veau; 
in English,! -uckow pint and euckow pintle, wake 
robin, priest e pintle, a inn. calfv*ft«d, and rampe. 
nml of some seraleliworl. - (•< rardc. Herbal! , p. s-'ID 
ed. list. 


Caltskin. ,s. 

1. Skin of the calf; leather lor slioenuikiii*; 
aud hook binding made thereof. 

Our landlord having reconnoitred the shms he 
had left, which indeed hardly deserved that uai"' . 
• Prav.' said lie, * Mr. Birkin, were nut your - 
made C.f* calf-skill ! ' ' Ca(f-skin or emv-sk in. n-plif* 
the oilier. ' I Wind iw>lip uf Khmi-Kkiii Hud wnl du 
his business.' — Smollett, Expedition tf lliiophiy 
Clinktr. .. 

’ AImtIom.’ said Vineent.in ansAverbi my quotum, 
if he knew that nmiuhlc young gentleman- ■ » ■ 
sort of mini who, sptuiking of the |s*st soeiety, w? 
we— who sticks his lies! r.irds oil his chiiuney-pM. . 
and writes himself billels-dowx fram duylieytra. ■ 
duodwimoof ' precious coin cits,' 1 m*iiii«1 hi «i// * • 
—I know the man w’ell ; does he not dnws dm a /• 
Pel huu i y Sir E. L. JJulmr, Pylham. 
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2. Part of the dross of a professional fool in 
* the sixteenth century. 

Thou wt*ar a lion's liiiu* ! doff it for shirao, • 
Aiul iiuug a calf akin on IIiono recreant limbs. 

Shakespear , King John, iii. 1. 

C&ifimouta x. [see extract.] Another mime 
of the plant more commonly culled Snap- 
dragon. 

The seed is Wacko, contained in round liuskes . 
fashioned Jikn n calves snout, whereupon some hiivo 
cnlJed it caU'cMnout— (Jerardc, Herbal! , p. M'J: ed. | 

C&ilber. #. [Fr. calibre, with accent, and j 
sjudling changed.] Ilore ; diameter of the : 
barrel of a gun ; diameter of a bullet. 

It is easy for an iiiKenioua philosopher to fit the ! 
caliber of iliesc emply lubes to the diameter of the 
particles of light, so as they shall require no gros* r 
kind of matter . — Iteid, Inquiry into the human 
Mind. | 

Calibre. x. [Fr. calibre, with accent and 

spelling retained.] (hist; turn; stump. 

Hrelliren, whose subjects arc ye V Did ye swear 
ymir oath of fidelity, homage, and supremacy to the 
distempered heads of kimlMilton, Hampden, Sir 
Henry Vane, and others of Mieh calibre l -1) rum- 
tuond,lKiapa\ia, ltd). (Ord MS.) 

('Mining from men of their calibre, they wen* 
highly mischievous. Burke . 

[Calibre, t Mirer.- Calliper. French, calibre ; Italian, 
ciifibro, eolihrii, I he bore of a cannon : Knglish, colli 
jjer-comiMiss-s, compasses contrived to measure the- 
diameter of the luirt*. The earlier sense scorns to Im* 
that of the Old Knglish crt^ivr.aiianiuehussorsmad 
cannon, the name of which was probably transmit »*-*l 
frmii the French cabihrv , a machine for easting 
stones, wlienee also the name of the carnbinc is sup- 
posed to la* derived. It was natural that the names 
of the old siege machines for casting stones, slionld 
be transferred !•» the limn* ellieient. kinds of nnl. 
linnet* hrouglit into use after 111 " discovery of gun- 
powder. 'ihus the uiHK'iuit, Italian mosefn (la, was 
originally a missile disehnrgcd from some kind of 
sprimr r.. -him*. . . . The name of the catabre as a 
projectile engine is probably a corruption of tie* 
simpler form cabre, from rubra, a goat, as tin* Port u- 
vilest has I iol h cab re and enlabre in the denial in* 

sense of a cable The reason why I !u* nan 

gait is used to designate a ina ,, liiir for casting stories ( 
is probably that the term Mas lira! applied to a IkiI- 
tering-ram, in (iernian buck, u lie-goat, a machine 
named by tin* limst obvious analogy after the coat 
and the ram, whose mode of at lack is to nidi 
violently with their heads against tlieir opponent. 
From tlit* battering-mill, the earliest, instrument of 
mural attack, the name might naturally la* tmns- 
Jerrcd to the more complicated machines by wli.ch 
large stones wen* thrown, and from them it seems 
to have deseend-'d to (In* harmless cranes or crabs 
of our mercantile times, designated ill l lie case of 
the ti'eriiiiiii bark, as in that of the French chherc, by 
lilt* name of the goat. Wedgwood, Viet tonary of 
liny huh Etymology.] 

€&Hco. x Same as C it a li ce. 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
of the body and the purification of the soul; Mween 
eating the Imly Ins-ad and drinking the sacred raliee, 
ami a participation of the body ami blood of Christ. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 

Calico, s. [from Cafiait in India.] Tex- 
ture so railed, made of cotton. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and aiu all in cat inns, 
when the lines! are in silks.— Addition, Spectator. 
Used adject ira Up. 

Was it not a shame to see a gentleman, whose 
ancestors had wmii nothing but duffs made by 

Knglish workmen out of KuglMi s. Haunting 

in a calico shirt, and a pair of silk stockings from 
Moordutlubudy - Macaulay , Malory of Hug/ and, 
fit. xviii. | 

Calico-printer, x. One who practises the 
art of calko-printin^. • * 

Suppose an ingenious gcutlemau should write a 
poem of advice to a calico-printer ; <1 > you think 
then* Is a girl in Kng' ml. I hut. would wear anything 
hut the taking of Lisle, or Urn buttle of Oudeiiurder 
— Taller , no. 8. 

t’animi we like Scnipmuin, without sitting down 
to chess with her eternal brother; or know Sulpicia 
without- knowing all the round of her canl-p'-iying 
relations V must. my friend's hn»thn*n of mn-ssit.v 
In* mine also? must wo lie hand and clove with 
Hick Selby the parson, or Jack Selby the calico- 
printer, lieeaiise w S., win* is neither. hut a ri|s* w it 
xml a critic., Iihn the misfortune to clnim a common 
JNin*ntage with them V — iamb, Essays of Elia , 
Popular fallacies. 

Calico-printing. x. See extract. 

ValimMiriatiHg is the art of impressing cotton 
doth with topical dyin of more or less permanence. 
Of late years silk and woollen fobriea have been 
made the subjects of a similar stylo of dyeing. 
Linens were formerly stained with various-coloured 
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designs; but since the modern Improvements in 
tin* manufacture of cotton cloths, they are seldom 
printed. . . Calico-printing has been f„ p several 
Hundred years iirnoti.sisl by the Oriental melhoils in 
\sia Minor and the. Levant ; but it was unknown as 
an Knglish art till li!HH, when s small print-ground 
was formed on the bunks of the Thames, near 
ltielunond, by a Frenchman. . . . The sapient legis- 
lators of tiny . . . enacted in 1 720 an absurd sump- 
tuary law, prohibiting the. wearing of all printed 
calico whatsoever, either of foreign or domestic 
origin.— Vre, Dictionary of A rls , Mauufactu ns, and 
Minca. 

Calidity, x. [Fr. caliditc .] Unit, 

lee will dissolve in any way of heat; for it will 
dissolve with lln*. it will colliquatc in water, or warm 
oil ; nor doth it only suhiuiL into an actual heat, but 
not endure (lie potential ealiddy of many waters. 
Sir T. Bromic, Vulgar Hr run ra. 

C&liduct. x. [badly formed ; tlin Latin for 
hot being 1 calid as, for heat odor.] Duel 
for heat; flue; pi pi*, liar*-. 

Since, the subterranean ralidurta have been intro- 
dinvd.— Evelyn. 

Ciilif, or Ciliph, .v. Same us K til if. 

I.i‘t no defeat 

Your spriirhl ly courage, and attempts rebate, 
lint urge to fresh, and bolder, ne'er to end 
Till the wholo world to our great Caliph la-nd. 

Oldham, Safirtu upon the .// suits. 

Galig&tion. x. [I,. Lat. calit/ulin , -on is, a 
conquer of culii/u - darkness.] Dark- 
ness; cloudiness. Rare. 

Instead of a dimiiiulion, or imperfect vision, in 
the mole, we allirm an abolition, or total privation 
instead of caligatioii, or dimness, *we eoiichuie a 
-city, or blindness. — Sir T. Broienr , Vulgar 
Er rouru. 

Caliginous. adj. Obscure; dim; full of 
darkness. Rare. 

Tlnir punishment [that of the rebellious angels J 
was their dejection and detrusioii into the cihgt- 
noau regions of ilm air. llallitci U, Mclaiuprt 
p. b’t. 

It is tilled with sneli a thick nnd caliginoita air 
that llu* ground cannot be seen. -Sir P. Bir-uiC 
P ft Sint State of the Creek and Armenian Churclns’ 

Caligraphy. s. Same as Calligraphy, 
which is the better spelling. 

This language is incapable of calr/raphy. i'r'>- 
•baux. 

Calipash, s. [see Carapace.] So railed 
green fat of the turtle. 

Instead of rich sirloins w« see 
Hroen eal'qmsh and yellow cidipcc. 

Prologue to the Dramatist, j 

Calipee, x. [see Carapace.] Yellow llesh i 
of l lie turtle. j 

( For example see extract under Calipash.) i 

Calipers, x. [see Calibre.] Compasses with 
bowed shanks. I 

Callipers nnfisiirc the distance of any round, ey- j 
lind rick. e< ideal body, so that, when workmen use 
them, they opi-n the two points to their described 
width, and turn so much stulfoinhe intended place, 
till tile, two points of the eollifurst it just over their j 
work.— .Vo.i'om, Mtchanira! Ex» rets* a. . 

Caliphate, x. (lovernmeiil of the Caliph. . 
Tin* former part «*f this period maybe called the 
era of the grandeur and magnifiernei* id the cali- 
phate: Harris, Philological Imiuirits. 

Caliphahlp. s. State and ollice of the 
Caliph. 

Allv, son-in-law to Mahomet, for pretending to 
(In* cah phahi p, was liy this restless caliph ner.\-. 
wlieie pursued. Sir T. Herbert, /ft lotion of none • 
) tars’ Irani, nto Africa and tin (in at Asia, p. , 

Caliver. s. [see C u li I) r e.] Handbill; lninpio- 1 
base; musket of a particular size or Imre. ■ 
Coine, manage me jour cal in r. Shakes^ nr, \ 

| Ihnry IV. Part II- , , „ . - . ; 

Hr is so hung with pikes, hallienls, pet roucls, J 

! e the rs, and muskets, ilia! lm looks like a justice of ; 

| peace's hall. B. Jonson, Epiea ne. 

| calk. c. a. Calculate. Rare, nbsn/rle. | 

Ami thereto ns the seen-t emiimiinientioii went, 
which I iv iiuiiiv tokens, thou mayst well eonjivluiy 
and hitherto Im* true, lie cnlknl the king's twin it le 
and livrtli, which is a common practice amongM 
pivlates in all landes. when-hy Tic saw whercunlo 
the kinges grace should Ik* inehned nil hw >f«*. 
and what should lie like to ehaunee him at all times. 

- Tyndall, IIWA.x, |i..m tlvieli.) 

Two priests also, the one higlit Holmbroke, 

The other Southwell, clerks in eonjiiration. 

Tliesi* two elia pin i ties were they that undertooko 
To cost ami eolke the, king s true eoiistellaLioii. 

Mirmur for Magistrates, p.320. (lUch.) 
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.i u u (.Call 

Calk. v. a. Set* Caulk. • 

Then* is a great, ernmr committed in the manner 
of calking his imiji-hty's ships; which iH-iug dopr 
witibMttcn oakum, is the cause they an* leaky,- St 
IV. Jtaleiyh, Essays. 

Calker, x. One who calks, i.c. calculates. 
Rare. 

Fyrat the elereyon of their monstrouse Pope. ih.. 
next yen re after was taken clcrcly from the common 
people by the clergyi*, anil gyuen to hys owne fumy, 
iyara. wiiieh uuoii alter were eulUsl the college i,f 
ealktrs, eanlyuallis I should say. Hale, Avhs t.) 
Engl yah Vo tarns, pt. ii. ell. ii. (Kieh.) 

Calker, x. Saint* us Caulker; worknu 
who stops tlu* leaks of a ship. 

,|,l c ancients of i Jrbal ami tin* wise men thereof 
wi n’ in thee thy collars ; all the ships of the se:x 
with tlieir manners were in thee to occupy thy 
merchandize. -Ezt kii f, xxvii. U. 

Calkin, x. [ 'f ] Froinincncc in the heel of a 
horM’dicx*, turned up and pointed to se- 
cure the hor^e from fnlliujr. • 

On this horse is Areitn 

'I rotting the stones of Alle n-*, which the calkins 
lad rather tell than trample. 
r Jh, turnout and Fh trio r. Tiro noble Kinsmen. 

Calking, part. adj. Ca leu luting. Rare. 

\ king lie was, and to king Turnus docni his 
cot kings kfsl. * 

Hut id it with calking craft could hchisiilagiifbc- 
twitch that tiny. 

Pha.r, Truishiti'oi of Virgil, ix. (Rich.) 

Calking, verbal aha. Calculations of nuti- 
\ity. Rare. 

( For example si-e ext met under preceding entry.) 

Calking-iron. x. See Caulkin^-iron. 

No ie r«’ so) in? pick out Indicts from the side ; 

S >m<- drive old o:u inn t lir> >it^h each soam imd rilt ; 
Thi-ir left hand iIih-s the ranlting-inm guide, 

The milling mallei with the right they lilt. 

Dryden, 

Call. v. a. [Norse, hulla.] 

1. Summon from, or invite to, any place; 
convoke officially or judicially. 

Tin* king being u, formed of much that had passed 
t Ii:. t night, m nt to the lord mayor to call aco 
fi ■ iiiiciI imniedialely .— Lord Clarendon. 

Used fi inralirrljf. 

Ih* not amazed, «■ nil all your senses to you. defend 
your reputation, <*r bid farewell lo yoiirg’ood liie for 
ei'**r, Shakispior. Mr-ry Wires of Windsor, iii. 3. 

‘J. Name ; denominate. 

And »iod colli d the light day, nnd the darkness he 
rnlltd night, tit in. sis, I. 

In the tfmdoi/icul sense. Inspire with 
unlours of piety ; summon into the church. 

Paul, a .servant of Jesus Christ. ca’\d to lm aii 
apostle, separated unto I he 4 hi- pel of to d. Homans, 
i. I. 

I. Invoke; appetil to some one as a witness, 
jud*re, \r. ' 

1 call (<'ih 1 for a record upon my soul, that, to 
spare .uxi, l came not as jet mil u Corinth.- -2 Curia- 
fh ta ns, i. 

.j. Proclaim; publish; cry, as a public crier. 

.Nor ballad ■singer, plac’d above, the croud, 

Sings w ilh a note so shrilling, sweet, and loud. 

Nor parish-clerk, who calls the psalm an clear. 

Cay. 

(*. Stigmatize >\itli some opprobrious deno- 
mination. 

IVnfuc-s uiii|ualilles men for nil company, except 
friends; whom I can call names, if they do not sjr.-iI 
. ...I enough. Smff, To Po/ic. 

('nil meat/. l)i\erl from somelliin^ else. 

The passions call ami p the thoughts, with inecs- 

l import unity, toward the object that excited 
them, ll'i tits. 

Call btirlt. Revoke ; retract. 

He also is wise, ami will bring evil, and will not 
mil back bis words; but will rise against thu IioUn* 
ot tbe evil doers, and against tho help of them lliut 
work iniquity. Isaiah, xxxi. 2. 

Call fur. Summon ; require the presence of 
anyone; demand; rct|uirc; claim. 

Madum, his majesty doth call for you, 

Amlyiii* your grace, and yoti. my noble lord. 

Shakesjnar , Jtiehant III. i. 3. 

Among them he a spirit of phrensy sent, 

Who hurt their minds, 

Ami urg'd you on, with innd desire, 
f l o call in luisteybr thi-ir destroyer. 

Milton, Samson Agon isles, IC7.*». 

fb>* master, or/*»* servant, here to call, 

Wua all nlike, when* only two weru all. 

Dryden, Fables. 

He commits every sin that his appetite calls for, 
or perhaps his constitution or fortune can bear.— 
lingers. 

341 
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Gill forth. .Summon ; bring to view. 

Are you at forth from out it world of mm. 

To slay t lie innocent y Shakcs/imr. Richard 111. 1, 4. 

Ho swells wit It nii^r.v pride, • 

And call* forth nil hit snots on wry side. Cowley, 

Sou Dionysius lluincr s thoughts rellne, 

And volt now beaut ics forth from ov'ry lino. Pojw. 

Call in. 

a. Resume anything that is in other hands, 
especially money at interest. 

Iloni'i' deserilies :m old usurer, ns no charmed 

g. with tho pleasures of a country lift*, that, i order 

* to mnkc n purchase, lie roll rtf in nil his inoury : hut 
wlint was the event of it V why, in u very lew days 
alter, he put it out ngain .—Addison, S/nctator. 

If clipped money Is* rollnl in nil nt mice, mid 
stopped from passing hy weight, 1 fear it will stop 
trade, Lwkc. 

h. Summon together; invite. 

The heat is past, follow no farther now ; 

Call in the pow’iN. good cousin Westmoreland. 

Slot km fn or, Henry IV, Part JI. iv. 3. 

He fears iu,v subjects’ loyalty. 

And now must roll in strangers. 

Sir J. Denham, Sophy. 

Call off. Divert ; summon away. 
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Hut death comes not at call; Justice divine 
Mends not her slowest pneo Tor pray Yu or cries. 

Milton , Pa ratline Lout, x. 858. 

Hut would you sing, and rival Orpheus’ strain, 
The wond’ring forests soon should dance ngnin : 

The moving inountains hear the powYful rail. 

And headlong streama hang lisi'uing in their fall. 

Pope. 

' It mn.v Is* feared, whether our nobility would con- 
fcntcdly Miller themselves to be always at the call, 
and to stand to the sentence of a number of mean 
persons.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, preface. 
Divine vocation ; sninnions to true reli- 
gion ; summons from heaven; impulse. 

Yet he nt length, time to himself ls st known, 
Rcuicmh'riiig Abraham, hy some wmid'nuis call, 
May bring them hack repentant and sincere. 

Mittmi, Paradise Regained, iii. 4.*tA. 

How justly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whose pride would soar to licav’u without a call! 

hint Roscommon, 

Those who to empire by dark put hs aspire, 

Still plead a calf to wlint they most desire. Drytlen. 

St. Paul himself Iwlieved he did well, and that he 
had a rail to it, when lie persecuted the Christians, 
whom lie coulldcully thought ill the wrung; but 
yet it was lie, and not they, who were mistaken.— 
Locke. 


iST wt r ! 3 - fl'.thority romiinmd, 

and an untied tongue,— Jeremy Taylor, Rule and I I. w,s h ho tuero williui mya 

Exercises of H&fy f.inthj. • 

' ri n , n, by eoiiseut, abstain from further toils. 

Call (j jf' the dogs, ami gather up the spoils. 

Addition. 

Call over. Read aloud a list or muster-roll ; 
as ‘call over the names’ of the members 
of a class, school, or institution of any 
kind. 


my call or yours. 


Call out. Challenge ; summon to fight. 

When their sovYriirn's quarrel rath Yin out. 

Ilia foes to mortal combat they defy. 

* Drydea, Virgil. 

Call to account. Demand explanation. 

The king bad sent for the earl to return home, 
where he should lie eollul to account for all his mis* 
carriages.-- Lord ('fan nd»n. 

Once a day, especially in the early years of lire and ! 
study, coll yourselves nit account, wlint new ideas, ; 7 
what, new proposition or truth, you have gained. - . 
Watts, J 


4. Demand ; claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, 
ami a greater incitement to tenderness and pity, 
than any other motive whatsoever.-- Addison, Npcr* 
tutor. 

Instrument, to call birds. 

For those birds or beasts were made from such 
pipes or calls ns may express Hie scicral tones of 
those creatures which are represented. — Bishop 
Wilkins, Mat hi mat teal Mayick. 

(i. Calling ; vocation ; employment. 

Now, through the land, his’ euro of souls lie 
stretch'd. 

And. like a primitive apostle, preach’d: 

Hill rhcaiTuI, ever constant to his call; 

Hy many follow’d, lov'd by most, admir’d by all. 

Jirydeu. 

Nomination. 

I'pou the sixteenth wns held the serjeants’ feast 
at My place, | here being nine serjeants of that call. 
Huron. 


Call to wind. Recoiled. 

The soul makes use of her memory, to call to mind Calleethetice. s. Proposed term for EstllC- 
wliat sin* is to treat of .— Bishop l Joppa, Rules and j tics. 

Helps of lh vtdmn. 


Call up. 

a. Summon for trial, explanation, ortho re- 
ceipt of orders ; rouse from sleep or lied. 

Lod roll ins, that famous captain, was calfrtl up, 
and told l»v his servants, that the general was fled. - ■ 
hnollm. History of the Turks. 

h. Rring to remembrance; renew. 

Why dost limn call my sorrows up afresh? 

Mji fathers name brings tears into my eyes. 

• Addison, Cato. 

Gift upon. Invoke; appeal to. 

When that lord perplexed their counsels and 
designs, with ineonveuieut objections in law, the 
authority nf the innl Manchester, who had trod the 
same paths, was still ca/LJ upon.— Lord Clarendon. 

Call. n. Visit without intention of stay- 
ing ; make a short visit. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 

„ . ,, ILJonson. 

, lb* ordered her to call nt his house once a week, 
which she did for some time aft or, when lie heard no 
more of her. Sir W. Temple. 

Tint I might lavin as m ar the fountain-head ns 
possible, I lint of all called in nt St. James’s.— -ArtdL 
son. Sin rt of or. 

\\ e railed in at Morire, where there is an artificial 
port. Id., T carets in Italy. 

Call on or upon. 

a. Solicit for u favour or a debt. 

1 would lie loth to pav him liefore his day ; what 
need I I,- so forward wall liitn, that calls not on 
me r Snaktxpt or, Henry l V. Part I.\, l . 

b. Invoke ; utter solemnly. 

The Athenians, when they lost nnv men at sea 
went to the shores and railing thrice on t heir names 
raised a cenotaph, or empty monument, to their 
memories.-- tlroomr. The (Jiiyxsiy 
Thrice call upon my mime, t hr.ee la at your breast. | 
And hail me thrice to everlasting rust. Dry dm I 

r. Implore ; pray to. 

Call upon mo in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
thee, anil thou nhalt glorify mo.— Psalms, 1. 15. 

Call.' a. [from the verb ] 

1. Address of summons or invitation; re- 
quisition, authoritative and public. 1 
84 2 


Sinee, however, lestlmties would naturally denote 
tile doet rim* of iM-m-plimi in general; sinee this 
diN'trme requires a uani«‘. since tie* term nsi belies 
lias aetuaJly been applied to it by other Herman 
writers (as Kant) ; and since the essential point in 
the philnsojthy now spoken of Mir theory of the 
Fine Arts- is that it attends to lM-nuly ; it appears 
desirable to change this name. In pursuance of the 
maxim now before its, I should propose the term 
i at Lex/ hi ties, or rather ( allnsthctic, the srienec of 
tin* perception of beauty. Wluicclt, Xoc uni Orga- 
non renora/nm , fi. 3l.*i, 

c&Uet. s. [si 1 !! lust extract .J Loose woman. 
Obsolete or pronneiat. 

Then Mliiioiir sayd, Ve cafldfcs, 

I shall breakeyoiir palettes, 

Wit hold ye now «*e:ise; 

And so was made the drunken pence. 

Sitrlfon, Poems, p. 133. 

He rail’d her whore: a lieggar, in his drink, i 

Could not have laid such terms U|h>ii his calh-f. j 

Slinkm/unr, Othello, iv. 1!. 

[Cnllct. A prostitute. (taelie./vi/Ve.ii girl, liussey, quean, 1 
strumpet. French, cad let te, femme frivole et bnlni- ! 
lardc. (Diet. Laugucd.) The French uses the quail | 
as the ty ]n) of an amorous nature. * < 'iuuid com me 
uni: qua die.’ (Hot grave.) t'aille-cuill'ca, a woman, j 
Tin* Slavonic languages have I he same metaphor., 
Doliciuiau, horohvicta, a little partridge, and also a 
prostitute.-- Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Ely - ! 
Malay y J i 

C&llet. v. n. Rtiil ; scold. Bare. 

To hear her in her spleen j 

CVi/Ze^likea biitter-queaii. < 

Broth wait, Carr's Cure in Pancdonc: 1P.2I. 

Calllrrfipmc. adj. Relating to beautiful, ' 
or ornamental, writing. i 

At the end isnn inscription, importing the writer’s 
name, ami his excellence in the ralligrapluck art.— 
T. War fop. History of English Pudry. 

Calligraphy, s. [dr. Ka\\typ<v;,ia ^beautiful 
writing, itml, on l>etter authority, x-oAAiypn-! 

r - beautiful writer, in tho way of hand- ] 
writing. Other compounds of mAa- (i. e. 
tho forms with aa) arc oMer still, c. g. in 
llomor, g«AAi yi'imii — abounding in bcauti-i 
ful women. With these facts we take the' 
word as wc find it in such writers as Ren : 


CALL 

Jonson, Lamb, and Warton ; all scholars. 
Nevertheless, as compared with other (• 0111 .* 
pounds of a similar meaning, the compos,-, 
tiou is, at the first view, exceptionable. 
Taking sueh u word ns Orthography for •[ 
type, we infer that for ‘beautiful writing 1 ' 
the first element ought to lie tho adjeedvc 
koXoc with a single A, and the connecting 
vowel c, giving Holography. d 

Again, compounds of ypti.ut with u *ul>. 
standee give to the Verb the sense of dr- 
scribing, or rather writing , whilst tho Noun 
conveys tho nnmo of the thing described ■ 
e.g. (h‘ogra\)hy = description of the ourtb! 
Calligraphy, however, is the current form, 
Caligraphy being, in every resjH*ct, wrong.] 

Remit iful, ornanieutiil, or ornamented, writ- 
ing. 

My calligraphy, a fair hand. 

Fit for a secretary. II. Jonson , Magnetic Lulu 

I have kept deluding myself with the idea that 
Mary would write to you. hut she is so lazy (» r \ 
believe tin* true state of tin* ruse, so dillldcuti, that 
it must revert to me as iimciI : though she writes » 
prelly good style, iiutl lias some notion of the fi>n-,. 
of words, she is not iihvnys so eertaiu of the trim 
orthography of them; and that, and a poor hand, 
writing (111 this age of female calligraphy), ofii-ii 
deters her, where 110 other reason docs. Lamb, Li- 
ter to Wordxicorth. 

Previous to the invention of printing, the nrl of 
calligraphy wns of great importance. It was t|„. 
custom and pride of Hie large religious esluhli-di. 
incuts to have the hooks used in the celebration () f 
Divine Service exquisitely written and adorned a ill. 
miniatures. . . 'I he sister arts of calligraphy and 
miniature-painting nourished siiiiulliincniMy m 
Italy nnd in the countries north of the Alps. Mrs. 
Merrijield, Original Treittiscs, dr., on tho Art tj 
Painting, introd. ell. ii. 

Calling. verbal abs. 

1. Summoning; convocation. 

Having 110 express testimony against Ruekinghnui. 
fliey eame to a vote that common fame is a good 
ground of proceeding either hy inquiry or presenting 
the complaint to the king or lords; nor did aspccrli 
from the lord-keeper, seveiidy rating Hair uro- 
suiujitiou,. . . nor one from the king himself, bidding 
them ‘ ri uiemln r that pni'lininenls were allogetlier 
in lus power for their railing, sitting, and dissolu- 
tion ’ . . . tend to pacify or to liitiii.uhti* tie* asseiu* 
lily. - Hallam, History of England, vol. i. ell. \i. 

*J. Vocation; profession; trade; proper sta- 
tion or employment. 

If Hod has interwoven such a plcnsure with our 
ordinary calling, how much sii|H*n«»r inii*>i that is* 
which arises from the survey of a pious life V Surely, 
as much ns Christianity’ is nobler than a trade.- 
South 

We lind ourselves obliged to go oil in honest in- 
dustry in 0111* callings. Itm/crs. 

I cannot forbear warning you ngninst endeavoiu- 
ing at. wit in your sermons; tNS*:iiise ninny of ymir 
calling him* made lliemsohcs ridiculous liy atte'ii|il* 
ing it. Swift. 

'J'lie Hauls fiumd Hie Ibuunu seml.ors ren.ly to diw 
with honour in their culhujs. Id 

I left IIO calling lor this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no lather disobey'd. Pope. 

1’eopie who lived at a distance from the great 
theatre of political contention could lie kept rt-iru- 
huly informed of wlint waa jMisMiig tliere only by 
means of newsletters. To prepare such letters Im- 
came a calling in London :-s it now is aiumur tlie 
natives of India. ■Macaulan, History of hiiylawt, 
ch. iii. , , . . 

At iengUi lie had turned ]Ninder. liad exeeedeil 
ev<*n the ortliunry vili*in*ss of his vile calling, and 
had received money from dissolute young gentlemen 
commoners for services Mieli as it is not K tKH * Dial 
history should record.— 7 hid. eli. vili. 

3. Class of persons united by the same em- 
ployment or profession. 

it may be a caution to all Christian churches ami 
magistrates, not tn impose reliliaey on whole can- 
ings, nnd great iiiuitiliuleN of nien or women, wm' 
cannot Im supposalde to liave the gift of coidaiem . 

— Hammond , 

4. Di vino vocation ; invitation or impulse to 

religion. ... , . 

Hive all diflgenewto umko your calling aim via- 
t ion sure— 2 Peter, 1. 10. 

Mt. I’eter was ignorant of tho calling of thi Hi 
tiles. - lluki will, A indogy. t 

5. ApiH'lltition. Obsolete.. 

1 am more proud to lie Sir Rowland 0 son, 

His youugeat son; and would not change 
calling, . 

Tobe^loytcdliolf 



CALL 

CalUftbtale. adj, Pertaining to Callisthenics. 

■When the aliovo little morning occupation* are 
concluded, thoso unfortuiiAte young women perform 
what they call rnllisthcnic cxerelMea in th«» garden. 
I haw them to-day, without any crinoline. pulling tlm 
garden roller. — Thackeray , Book of Snobs, Hi. xxvil. 

C allia thfenlon. s. [Ur. giiAXu,, = beauty, 

,.„(,* = strength.] Term proposed to denote 
a system of Gymnastics, with special re- 
ference to the development of a fine form. 
Scarcely current, 

C&llnote. *. Note naturally used by the 
mnlc bird to rail the female ; artificially 
plied, by birdcatchers, as a decoy. 


CAL M 

ultation, ought tlii-v not to be esteemed destitute of 
common Hense, and abandoned to a callousness und 
nuiuhnm or soul \—Brniley. 

Otalow. mlj. [A.S. colon, calu .] Un- 

Hedged ; naked ; without feathers. 

Hunting with kindly rupture. H.rtli tlisrl.*'d 
Their <vf//«ir young. Milton, Paradise hist, \ ii. up 
Then ns mi eagle. who. with pious car.. 

Was beating w iiti l.v <m tin- wing for pri v. 
j fl i her now silent airy dors repair. 

And finds lien •aflmr inl'anls forc'd awav. Ih’ydtn 
How in small flights they know to try tlii ir v,.uiig 
Alio teach till* ml In in child lur parent's song." 

Calm. utlj. [Fr. calmc . ] Quiet; serene; 

not- stormy ; not tempestuous. 
r lenient s. 

Culm wns the day, and. through the trembling air. 
Swiit brent lung Zephynis did si.rtlv play; 

A gentle spirit, that Jiurbtly did allay 
Hot Titan’s 1 wains, \i liic-li then didgiister fair. 

„ . . , , Sin-user. 

.... - No snail tne sea be Cf/fnt unt«uis.--./iuif #/» 1 ii. J t. 

(edited hy Adams) 1/ Bechslein’s Chamber and Cage Applied to the missions 

V/ih/I* intnid. 11 . « ' 

«** calm as peuce. Bianmonl and Mtlclnr, 
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a,, Cc.U ruing call -note of the fh-cko may dcjicnd A flll i.* w i * ' > 1 

rather on the vibration of th« margins of the glottis A l*l „ l J * he elements. 
t|i ail on the vocal folds, which cannot ho brought 
into contact or Imj made tense, "(hern, Anatomy of 
Vertebrates. 

lie may also capture tho mountain finch by tho 
<*11 of the chaffinch, as well ns the lesser redpoll? and 
nltril b.V Hie call -note of the siskin. Translation 


Birds, hit rod. 

Callosity* fi. [Lnt. callontax , from callosus , ' 
from callus or callnm = hsirdenetl skin.J i 
Thickening nnd burdening of the skin, j 
often giving it n horny appearance; from : 
the impairing of the sense of touch thus’ 
caused, the notion of insensibility is sug- 1 
gested. 


Island I* mm ss. 

It is no ways congruous, that fJml should he 
frightening men into truih, who were made |.» l„. 
wrought upon by calm e\ ideuee,aiid gentle methods 
of iH'iMinsiun,- - Bishop Attcrbury. 

'I lie queen her spisvli with calm attention hears. 
Her eyes restrain the xilver*s| reaming tears. Poju . 

Calm. 8. Serenity; si illness; freedom from 
violent motion, 


Tho M.riroo.1 outfit to oar y tho .Hot of lm pationt, A] , , , K . d , mrHts _ 


ns he finds tho lilires loosen too much, are too fk 
rid. nnd produce fhugiiscM, or as they lianleii and j 


prodiiee callosities ; in the first ease, wine and spi- 
rituous liquors are useful, in tho last hurtful. Ar- 
buthnot, Un I he Mature and Choice of Aliments. 

Applied, in Suryery % to the indolent thick - 
• of :l wound or ulcer ; in 


It scoiuclli most agreeable to reason. Hint the 
waters rather stood in a quid calm, than that llie.v 
moved with any raging or oxerbeuriug \ lolcnce. 

IV. Jfalugh. 

Every pilot 

- (’an steer the ship ill calms. Sir J. thulium. 

ruing sit. the edge of :i wound or ulcer ; in Applied to the passions, 

Znutuijif til certain natural growths oil t ( I jrrat and St range calms usually portend the most 

different 11‘irU of different nnineiU i» ir violent storms ; and 1 hirer, .re, simv storms and 

llllll Util pans (IT min. mu animals, l. g. tviba* ,|„ always follow one another, rerlainlv, »l the 

the hut I neks ot certain apes, and the legs tw«.,it is nmeh more eligible in imeihr storm rust, 
of horses tllld camels mill the calm afterwards: since a Cilia l.rfuiv :i 

0.1 looking to tlx- I.hvimw marts for tils- , "vT ; 

criiriiiiatiiifc tlie minor croups of ill,, particular' . '“, "V n >.. W». 

family now before us. the Smiiadnv we find that , Calm, v, it. Mill; qillet; pacify; iippea-e. 
the apes have no cheek-pouches, scarcely any naked Jesus, whose hare word cheeked the sea, as uun-Ii 

sjiaees or rallusifits on their buttocks, and (with exerts himself in silencing tin* tempests, and calm- 

but one except ion ) no tails; (lie fore feet or arms! *»,/ the intestine storms within our breasts, he. //. 

are also mucli longer than the hinder. The ape- j More, Ih cay of Christian Bitty. 
monkeys, on the contrary, have all of them cheek-, Neptune we find bu\v in the lioginning of the 

I Kiiiehes, naked callosities, and long tails At I lie 1 .Eneis, to calm the tempest raised by .Loins. - 

n-ad or the qundruimiuous older stands the genus ■ hr yd, a. 

Simia, ill its most restricted and preeminent sense; Those passions w hich seem somewhat calm* d. may 

that is, containing only those animals which, like ■ he entirely laid asleep, and never more awakened. ■- 
the oraii-oiitaiig, lieing destitute of cheek-pouches, ■ Bishop AtUrbury. 
callosities, ,*r tail, evince a stronger analogy to I lie , ^ He will’d to stay, 

structure of man than do any other of tin* monkey ; Tin* sacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

tribe. . . .The gibbous, in general, turn: no naked* \\n\calm Minerva's wrath. Pape, 

callosities ; but ns nature is now progn*ssiiig tow ards calmer, s. Person or thing h:i\ ilig llu* 
another lorm, we tmd a slight indication of this „ . .. • » . 1 , ■ 0 

cimrueler in the liylobates Lstr, and one or two , 10 'U‘I ot . Ig (Jllict ; SCUilllVC. 
others; Hcimuustaiiee which tvnders the transition Angling was. after tedious study, a ivst to his mind, 

to the .iiib-genns I’ri'sbvtes more easy : this singular ! a elui’rerof hiss] lints, a di\ert«*r of sadness, weal an r 

type, wlii'*ii .igns-s with all the former in its want of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, a pro- 
of cheek-pouches, and its elevated forehead, lias ciin , rofcoiilenlciluc.s.s.~i. IVallvn, ( omptitv Anyl, r. 

Ims ‘11 plaissl next to (In* gibbous, all hough it istlm Calmly, title, 

only ,'i.n„,|,l,. it, this Kroup.ulHT.' th,' tail is do. ; , . without storms or violence ; serenely. 


veloped. Like the giblmus'. howexer, its arms are 
oxcessivelv long: and as some of these latter have j 
small callosities, the only exclusive distinction of 
I ‘res bytes is its (ail. Stcainson, Mat oral History 
and Classification, of Quadrupl'd*, $§ 77 , 7 S. 

Cullonn. tiifj. Thickrnrd and hardened. 

In progress of time, the ulcers became sinuous 
and callous, witli induration of tho glands. - Hoif- 1 
Man, Surgery. 

Uwl Jjitnrntivfly. Insensible. # | 

Licentiousness has so long pn-ssed for sharpness of-‘ ColmneBB, 
wit, ami greatness of mind, that the conscience is 
grown callous.— Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Tin* wretch is trench'd too deep, 

His soul is stupid, and his heart asks*]) : 
ratten'd in vice, no callous and no gross, 

■Ho Nina, and sees not, senseless of nis loss. Iirydm. 

lie has put on the strong armour of sickness, ho 
is wrapt in the callous hide of sulh'ring; he k'vps 
his sympathy, like some curious vintage, under 
trusty lock ami key, for his own use only.- Lamb, 
l-Mit Essays if Elia, The Convalescent. 

C&llouuieM. s, * 

1. Hardness; induration of the fibres. 

The oftoner we use the organs of touching, tho 
more of these scales are formed, and tho skin be- 
comes the thicker, and so a callousness grows upon 
n.-*Chcyne. 

2. Moral or mental insensibility. 

If they let go their hope of everlasting life with 
will i n g ness , andtenteriain final perdition with ox- 


I11 nature, tilings mow* violently to their place, 
anil ralndy in their place ; so virtue in ambition is 
violent, in uullmrity settled ami mini. — /Lu-km, 

His curled brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly (lows. 

hi r J. hen lia m. 

Without passions; quietly. 

The nymph did like the scene appear, 

Serenely plca»niil . calmly fail*; 

Soft fell her Words, as llew t lie air. Prior. 

Tranquillity ; serenity. 

Sir,* ‘t is III 

You have strong party, or defend yourscif 

ll.v calm mss. Shalts/sar, Corudanns. iii. 'J. 

M lule the steep horrid roughness of tin* nm»l 
Strives with the gentle calnintw of the Hood. 

hir J. h, iih, no. 

I beg the grace, 

You would lay by those ternmrs of your face ; 

Till ralmncss Uy your i\x . . ;. -l first resloiv, 

I am afraid, ami l mu la-g no more. hr yd, 

C&lmy. adj. Calm; peiicel'nl. Jlhcturicnl. 
And miw they nigh approached to the sled. 

AVhen* as those mermaidm dwelt : il \nu a still 
And calmy bay, on 1 lie one side shell eivd 
With tho broad shadow of an Imnry hill. , 

Spenser, I acne (hum. 
Will jioaco her halcyon nest xenturo lo build j 
iTpon ashore with Hhipwiwfai lill'd ? J 

And trust that sen, when 1 , slio can hardly say, 

ISho lias known these twenty years 0110 calmy day ? j 
Cowley, Ode on the Restoration , si. 3. J 


Her caluiy siplit • 

Thou think’st thy heaven, and in her smiling eyes 
Utsid'st all the sweets of thy fool's paradise. 

Biauuiont, Psyche , xvi. 1.*. 
j C&lomel. «. [Medical Lat. culumrlas.] Pro. 
tocliloridt* of inercury. 

He nqiented lenient purgatives w it h calomel, once 
iu tliree or linn da.x ». - H int man. Surgery. 

Tlie iiiaimlm lure ofthis Mibstnuee upon the gnat 
scale may lie perinnued in two xxays. The clim|M-si 
und most illici t n.iiMsts in mixing one eighth |.:.it 
of pure quicksilver xvn h one part of pun? nitric m-iiL 
. . Tl.t* second milliner of maim fact uring colon, 
w to gi >ud very earefiilly four parts of corrusixesiib- 
limate xxitli llirec ]»arts of quieksilxi r, adding a 
little water or spirits to repress Hie noxious itimt 
during tlie trilui 11 ion. . . Tin* quicksilver combines 
with 1 he deiitneliluridi*. ami conxi rts it uitojirnto- 
eliloride or culmm f. Ure. hichonury of A r/s, Mu. 

* n nf act nets, ami M nits. 

Caloric, v. [I-'r. rulunt/uc; from color - heat. 
Ax an Kn^lisl! word, this i* simjdy a torin 
adopted, with a clumjje of spelling and 
ucrent, from the hreneli. As a Preneh 
word, it is purely sirtilieinl and seietililie ; 
coined for tlie purpose of di.sfinjrmsliing 
!u at ns a pl»x>ie:il lorce from /nut as ;t 
sciisjifioti.j Cilu tnieal tenfl for heat. 

Wlial are tin* priiinples by winch we are to Is* 
guided to lli<* true measure ot heal • Here, as in all 
tlie scieuees o| ibis rl:e.s. xxe liiixe l Jje general prin- 
ciple, that till* Mvoinlaiy quality, beat, must 1ns 
supposed to lie perce, xe«l m M.iiie wav by a material 
lii>*(l min or lluid. If xxe take that wliielu**, perhaps 
tlie simplest form iiMhi*. Iix poll,. sis, Ilia | the heal 
ilepends Upon tile i|ii:iiitit> - t Jills limit, or caloric 
wlneli is present, xve s|i;,ll liml I h it We are led lo pro- 
posit mu* whirli may s, M ,. !ls foundalion lor a 
milural measure ot lieaL. IV h, mil, History of 
•Sen n/ific Jib as, 1. :j:.li. 

A dra.xman, we are told, will taunt a comnidebv 
Sii.xing. \xou i-ea pretty lellow,’ without having Imriit 
that lie IS employing the iinue railed irony ; . . . 
and that lie will set Ins kettle >m it tin 1 lire , to lk.il, 
(lioiivli ignorant of the iheory of raloric. ami of ail 
the tediiileal Vncabulaiy or chi inistcx, - Whahly, 
1 ',‘cua ids .// lihi tone. 

Calorific, adj. [Lat. ruhrijivus ,] Having 

the quality of producing- heat; heating. 

A ealurijich principle is eiihci* excited w Hliiii the 
heated Imd.x, or iranslerii'd to it. tlm null any me- 
dium. tnuu some ollii r. Silver will grow bolter 
than the hquour it eon. a ins. Ur, o'. 

\\ »• dist iiiuiitsli the at ira, -live or graritativc pro- 
perty of the earth, and Us magneto- properly; tlm 
g rax native, lunimilerous. and eatunfic properties of 
the sun ; the colour, shape, \\, iu lit . and hardness of 
a erxsta!. ./. S. Mai, >yM, m of /, ,,/ic. iii. 7. 

Calorifical. adj. Same as C a lor i lie. Run, 

This I liml concerning dew. as it isc fa ralnri/ical 
fiat iiiv. , Siren, hyirohnn Ml'ndi, p. H7. tUnl AlS.) 

Calorimeter, n. [dr. fur f ,ov= nicsiMirc.l In- 
strument for measuring the intensity of 
calorie. 

11 docs m>l belong to our present purposeto speak 
of lust mini ids of winch the object is to measure, 
not sensible nnalilies, hut someellert ur modification 
of the cause by xvlneh such qualities are prtHjiiccd : 
sin Ii, for instance, an* the colon, m t, r, euqdoyed by 
Lavoisier anil Laplace, in order to com pare tlm 
specific heal of ilillereiil Mihstaiiees ; ami the aeli- 
iii ’Hit ter, Ac. IJ /ii mil, History of S V uutific hh as, 
j. !*iU. 

Calotte, s. [Fr.] Cap or coif worn as an 
ecclesiastical ornament, in France. 

Hut we. 

TJiat tread the path «>f publiek businesses, 

Kimxv xvliat a tacit shrug is, or a shrink ; 

'1 lie wearing I lie rol/of, the politick IioihI, 

And twenty other pam-ga, o' the hye, 
kou seculars iiuderstynd not. 

B. Jonsun, Maynetick hmly. 

Calotype. s, [(ir. mi\,.r -U*autiful, rug..,: 
type, stamp.] Flint ogrtiphie process pa- 

tented in I is II by Mr. Fox Talbot. 

A great number of moditieationii or tins calotiwe 
have bt-en iidnsluced, by which greater wiiMliiiilv 
to the elieuiicul inllueiices ,jf t he solar rnvs has lie. 11 
obtained.— LVc, Dictionary of Arts, Manujactnrcx 
und Mines. 

Caloyer. s. [Romaic, taXo) moc, tho y being 
sounded nearly as ^.—Calender is u 
corruption of this word, und, as such, is 
the more truly vermicular term; indeed 
Cnloyer can scarcely lie called English. 
Hence the* accent is left doubtful.' In 
spelling the word with a c the ordinary 
pructice is followed rut her tliuii approved. 
343 
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* Indeed there is prubably no word in the 
English language in which the c is more 
out of place than in Caloyor. In the mo- 
dern, fts in the ancient, Greek it has no 
existence; whilst the doctrine Unit the word 
canu* to ns through the Italian is unten- 
able.] Monk of the Greek church : (the 
meaning of drrrisc, often attached to the 
other form Calender, being incorrect). 

$ Hu\v name ye .von lone ealojn r ! 

His fcjituri’.s I lnivo Monmusl before 
In inino own land : 'tisninny nyeiir 
Since, <ln>liiiiK on the lonely shore, 

1 saw him ura* ns lleet n Kteeil 
As over served a horseman's uml. 

Uyr> in, The Giaorr. 

Caltrop, or Caltbrop. [A.S. coitrnppe.] 

1. Iusirunient made with four spikes, so dis- 
posed that, when thrown on the ground, mu 
-of them points upwards, for the purpose of 
checking cavalry, by wounding the horses’ 
fret. 

A enlfhmp, anciently useil in war. -lllounf, An- 
cient Timms of /. nnf, p. ."ill. 

The irrnuml about was thick smvn with caltrops, 
whirh very mrtHi incommoded the shoeless Moors. | 
- L. Addison, Inscription of Wi st 1 la chary. j 

2. Name given to certain plains with spinous : 
fruit, the one to which it. applies most 
closely being the Centaurea C ale i Ira pa. 
(Though not mentioned hy mime in the 
actual text of the lirst of the following 
extracts, the passage is referred to in the 1 
index under the heading Caltrop.) i 

This lirst is called in Latin Nlellnrin, ;us. also. Car* ! 
dius Ntellatus, mid likewise. (’.minus t’aleitnipa. j 
. . . Mnllliiolus sailh that it is railed in Italian ('at- . 
catrippa ; in liitrli Dutch, Wnlleudisfel : in l,o\v I 

. Dutch, titerrr* Distcll ; in Vrex\v\\,chauss,trappe\ in 

• Knylish, Star thistle.-- Gcrarde, Her ball. ji. Mi'iii: 
cd. liiwi. 

Wilier caltrops have lomr slender stalkes. lowing 
up mid rising from Hu* bottom of the water.... 
Atnonjrsl and under I lie leaves prnweth Hu* fruit, 
which iatrinmrled, hard. sharp-iKiinled, and priekly; 
in shape like those linrt till ciipim* in the warn s 
east in the passajrr of the enemy to annoy the fort 
of their horses, railed calf mint, whereof this took** 
its name. ... The (Jree intis rail it lotfloS o« mijpoc: 
the Latins Triliulns nqiialiens; . . . the apothecaries 
Triluiliis iimrirms; in lliirh Duteli Wasser mis/: 
tie* Hmlianlers Water iiotrn. and of the likeness of 
iron nails, Mirirk users; the Frenchmen Macros: in 
English it is nameil Water Caltrops, Salignl. and 
Water-nuts: most do rail the fruit of this Caltrops 
(’astanejo nquatiles, or water-ehesnuts.— Ibid. p. xjt. 

Calumba-root. s. Sec Colombo-root. 

Calumner. s. Calumniator. Hare. 

<l\» the calnmncrs of Lysimachus lie proniisoth he 

* will not reeriminate. Christian R, l i-. inn’s Apjn-al 
to (he liar of Reason, ii. US. (Ord M S.) 

Calumniate, r. ». Accuse falsely ; clmrgc 
without just. ground. 

Do I calumniate! tlion ungniteful Vanoc! — 
Perfidious prince ! It is a ealiiiimv 
To sa.v, that Gwendolen, lietrolhnl to Yver, 

Was iiy her father lirst assur’d to Valeiis ? 

A. Philips. 

Ho mixes truth with falsehood, and lias not for- 
gotten the ruin of rahnunaitiuii st rougly, ( lint .some- 
thing may remain.- Dr yd, n. Preface to Fables. 

Calumniate, v. a. Slander. 

lie falls again to his old Ir ide of downright calum- 
niating our d«H*i rim*. — Uishop Patrick, Ansuvr to 
the Toiiehstnnc, Arc., p. I SHI. 

One trade or art, even those that should lie the 
most liberal, make it their business to disdain and , 
calumniate another. - Uishop Sprat. 

Cainmnl&tinr. part. adj. Calumnious ; li- 1 
bullous ; dcfjun.'itory. 1 

Reality, wit, high birth, desert in service, 

Love, friendship, eliarity, are subject all 
To envious and calumniating time. 

Shnkexpear, Troilus and Uresshla, iii. 3. 

Calnmnft&tion. s. Malicious mid false re- i 
presentation of anyone’s words or actions, i 
Hare. I 

Some fnulte you must fynde, whom none is, part lv i 
to keepe in use your olde eiistome of caluuniiucioit. j 
— A rchbishop Cr a inner to ltishop Gardiner, p. 3SS, i 
These descriptions ... are here, delivered disims- ; 
sionatcly. and not thrown out in the heat of enntm- 
versy and calumniation.— T. Wartun, Sots on MU - 
ton's Silvarum Liber. 

Calumniator, i. Forger of accusation; 
slanderer. 
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The foul enemy and calumniator . . . whose name 
is the slanderous accuser of his brethren.- Sir R. 
Sandys, State of Religion. , 

The devil, the fulln r of nil calumniators ami liars. 
- A rchbishop Usher , A iisircr to a Jesuit, ilv., p. I*K. 
j When all these rain mn infers shall litiVc spit their 
j venom, it will Ihi found that mi uiisjHitted life will 
lie to tlicin both a eonfulatiini and revenge.— South, 

I Stninois, vii. 74. 

. lie I hut M ould live clear of the envy and hatn’d of 
1 potent c,dmnuia(ors,imM lav his linger upon his 
I mouth, and keep his hand out uf the ink pot. Sir 
■ R. 1.' Estrange. 

, At the sniuo time Hint Virgil wns eelebmled by 
; Grilles, ml* know tliaL liavius and Miev ins were bis 
deeiared foes and calnmui.iturs. Addison. 
Calumniatory, adj. False; slanderous. < 

l’ poll admission of this passaue, as you yourselves 
have related it in your calumniatory information.— 
Uishop Mmndagn, Apimtl to Casar, p. 17. 

Calumnious. utlj. Slanderous ; falsely re- j 
prouchful. 

Virtue itself ’wapes not calumnious strokes. 

Shakcsptar, Hamlet . i. .1, 
Other calumnious mid false taxations have been 
discovered in my answer. Uishop Morton, Dis- 
charge of Imputations, ilr. p. l.Vj. 

WlioseoverspreadiiiglHirbai'isiii . . . hath rendered 
the pun* and Nolid law of God inibeiiefieiril to us by 
their calumnious dimcerics.— .l/iffi/ii, Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce, ii. 22. 

Calumnlously. adv. In a calumnious or 
slanderous manner. 

Dealing in the case so insincerely, and ealumni- 
vusly, in their informal ions. Uishop Mount ay u, \ 
Appud to Casar, p. in. 

Like n flood, you calumiiionsly overllow, in the 
petty profiler to your six. reasons. -Sluldun, Mira- 
eh s of Antichrist, p. -13. 

CnlumnioutncM. s. Attribute suggested 
hy Calumnious ; slanderous accusation. 

The hi I tern ess of my stile was plainness, not ew- . 
luinnionsness. Uishop Morion, Disctuiryc of Impu- 
tations , dr. p. 2-7. ‘ 

Calumny, s. [L:it. cnhnnnia.'] Slander; 
false charge; groundless ticeusation. 

lie thou ns chaste as ice, as pure ns snow, 

Thou sliult not escape calm 

Shah-spear, llandet , iii. 1. 1 

With upon. 

It is a very hard calumny upon our soil nr climate, 
to attiriii, that so excellent a fruit will nut grow lien*. 

• Sir W. Temple. 

Calve, r. n. Bring forth a calf. 

When she has i 'air'd, then set the dam aside, 

And for t lie I ciider progeny pn »v ide. Drydcn. 

Used metaphor iculhf for any net of bring- ; 
ing fortii ; and sometimes of human beings, ; 
by way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, j 

Though in Itoniii litter’d; nut Uouuuis, as they are \ 
not, ; 

Though calved in the iwreli o’ tli’ ea pilot. ; 

Shiihi spear, Coriotanus, iii. 1. : 
The grassy clods now ruled, now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. Milton, Paradise Ia>s!, vii. 4*>l. 

See, also, Calving. 

C diver, p. a. and C&lvered. part. adj. [?] 
Cut in slices: (applied to salmon , and cer- 
tain other fishes, when dressed so as to bear 
the knife without breaking). 

My foot-boy shall eat pheasants, cal cor'd salmon, 
knots, god wits, lampreys.--/#. Jouson, Ah-lu-mixt. 

Provide me then chines fried, and llio .salumu 
calccr'd.—KiUitjrtiv, Parson's Weil ding: Uk»4, 

Calver. r. n. Shrink hy cutting, and not 
fall to pieirs. 

His flesh, [1 lie grayling's,] even in his worst season, 
is so linn, and will so easily valuer, that in plain 
truth In* is very guod meat at all times.— Cotton, 
Comphtv Angler. 

C&lvlng. verbal abs. Ilriugiug forth of 
calves: (in the following extract applied to; 
whales), j 

in the soft between the coast of America and ; 
Kamteliatkn, they are now most abundant; and i 
there from May to OetotsT, the Amerieau whalers 
reap a rich harvest— one, too, likely to last a little 
longer than elsewhere, siuee the Russians provi- 
dently prohibit Iwy-wlialing, a practice destructive 
to llio cow whales about the timo of calving.— K. 
Furbes,*Litrrary Papers, p. 133. 

C&IvMl adj. Liko a calf. 

Hu wan hohlcti unworthy to be made a parish- 
priest, ns 1 mving mado a calvish answer .— World of 
Wonders, p.240: IMS, 

You scum like to Waltham's calf, that wont nine 
wiles to suck a cow ; and when ho camo thither, 
the cow proved a bull : pcrliaps in your calvish sic- 
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dilation you thought, for your pains in ndvrrtivii > 
the picture-mother, to have sueKeii her (lug.— sL.f 
don. Miracles if Antichrist, p. I-H. 

Calx. s. [Eutiu.] Anything reduced to 
powder hy burning, i.e. such minerul con- 
stituents, found in most substances, > l4 
resist the action of fire when even thin. r 
else is burnt. * *' 

Gold, that is more dense than lead, resists n* 
rcmpLorily all the dividing power or lire; «i„j v {.|j 
not be reduced into a calx, or lime, by such oiieni 
I lull as reduces icud into it.- -Sir K, Digby. 1 

Calyx, s. [Lilt.] liottmicnl term, but, prn- 
bublv, adopted into the current laugini^. 
Its literal meaning is aip, whence It do. 
notes those modifications of the lcnf which 
when both arc present, immediately on’ 
dose the corolla. Its English synonyms 
nearly obsolete, are Uup and KmpulcmonL] 
See Corolla. J 


( Kur example see extract under Corolla.) 

CalxooiM. s. [Spanish, ctdz6nrs\ Fr .vnl^onx.] 
Drawers. Doubtful English. 

The belter sort of i Imt sex ben; wear linen dmiu n 
or ea fawns.— Si r T. Herbert, th lot ion of some 1 
Travels into Africa and the Great Asia, p. n;,. 

Cam. adj. [Welsh, cam, s. and adj. = crook- 
ed or bent, and lend or flexure. 

The word cam has long boon known vj 
he of Welsh origin. It. derivatives, how- 
ever, are common to both the English mid 
the French languages. 

Timtrepnil, ft rontrcpoil. Agniust then .mil 
the \i rung way, elenrie contrary, quiti* kanine. 
Cambrr : com. crooked, hoilglily, lmvved, ram. 
brill- like, vaulted, arched, laut or Imilt arch- 
Wise. - Cambrr, in. eV, f. The samu. Soldi rs an, i- 
hrez, shiH*s which have hollow, rui-cd, or h>l<>- 
nian heels. — Candnu-r: to bow, enn.k. Ik ml 
vault, arch, or os vambrnn.- -Cambrr ure, f. ,\ 
boM'ing, (TiK)king, or la-nding; a vaultiiig <‘.r 
building archwise, or as rnmbmtrc.' (CotgRin*. 

This may urise either from the origin of 
the term being Anglo-Norman, or from 
the root c-m having belonged to the Kellie 
of (Jaul as well as to that of Britain. 

The spelling, as may he seen from I lie ex- 
tract, is with A; and, were it not for the 
great extent to which the elymologic.d 
principle is recognized in our ortlmgrapln. 
it would lie unobjectionable. Etymologi- 
cally, however, it is a blunder. As one of 
the few genuine Keltic elements in Eng- 
lish, it should he spelled as it is in Wcl-li. 
where there is no such letter us h\ flirt liei' 
reasons lying in the met of the great majo- 
rity of its congeners and derivatives be- 
ginning with c. See extract from Cni- 
gruve: to which may be added certain 
English words ; c.g. among proper iinim 
the first element in Cam- bridge. The 
stream, however, to which it originally 
applied was not the (’am, which is li- 
ma rk able for its .straightness, but the more 
winding Grant. 

The initial-letter changes, which play >o 
important a part in Welsh grammar, en- 
courage the change of c into i/,o r ram into 
yaui : giving such phrases as ar y cam Git 
a foot pace ; a yam i yam - step by step ; 
i yam u yam ^ with a tottering or uneven 
gait, lienee the slang term yatnc hy lm s 
reasonably Iksmi interpreted crooked fan 
its origin being British. David <i am, the 
valiant Welshman of the battle of Agin- 


rf, was probably Crooked Davy. 

’lie following extracts are from tli' 1 
i*s of Stccvciis and lteeil on I lie P^’ 
l 1 in Coriolanus. They give us R shadow 
a justification for the spelling with a; 

4 much as if kijm were written cym, lt 
lid run the risk of being sounded *y» l - 

‘ Suinditur inwrtum studla in oontniria 
Thu wavering oomuioim in kym-kam m-tij . 
haled.* (SUnyhurst, Tran*, of Awnd ; | 
'AU pes topsio lurvlt»! aU kif*,fa*\ *11 lrltW 
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nnri dcvirca; nil riddles mid unknown myste- 
ries.' (Translation or (iusman <1 r Alferache^. j 
Crooked. Obsolete. 

This is clean kam.— 

Merely awry. Shakespeur, Carinlamts, iii. 1. 

C&mblit. j». Two extracts.] Hill-broker ; 
one skilled in the science of exchange. 

Exchange ... is a subject of Un* llrst importance 
both in commerce and political economy. By its 
direct and common application . . . not only private 
fortunes are Urns renlised, lmt even public credit 
lias lsH'n Hustnimsi By skilful cambists, or negntin- 
tom of hills. . ..The word cambist, which is made 
the title of tliiN work, may n-quin* some explana- 
tion, as it is of recent adoption in England. though 
Inufr known on the Continent, Cnmbiste in France, 
or cambista 111 Italy, Spain, ami Portugal, Higniflea a 
bnnquicr or exchange merchant. ... It may lie fur- 
ther oliserved that cambist is not, only a word <if 
legitimate derivation. Imt is also » term much 
wanted in the English limgme.T, ns there is none 
other to express the same meaning except Exchange, 
wliicli scema too general and indefinite. — A>//y, 
The Vniotrsnl Cambist am! Commercial last rue fur, 
briny a general Treatise mi Fxchauyc. pref.: 1V11. 

CmnBm.an Italian word wliioli signifies exehafnre 
. . . Cambist . n iisme given in Prance to those who 
trade on hills of cxchnmre. The word ea whist, 
though a term of hii! ir|iiity. is even now a fecliuinil 
wont of some use anionic merchant trailers and 
IwnkiTS.— Rees, Cyclopa-dia, ill Voce. 

Cimbium. s. [ f ] In Botany. Mucilaginous 
mutter bctwtvn the hark mid wood of trees. 

Beneath the liber, and above l lie wood, is inter- 
poseil in the spring a mucous viscid layer, which, 
when highly magnified. is found to contain nume- 
rous minute transparent granules, and to exhibit 
faint traces of a delicate cellular organization. This 
secret inti is named cambium, and npiiears to Is* ex- 
uded both by l lie Bark and wood.' Dut rochet savs 
only by the former, founding his opinion upon the 

I ire'sence of ea whiuw in hark nodules, which he says 
Kivu no communication with the wood of the parciil 
tree. Mthough the name of cambium was originally 
given the mucous secretion found in the spring 
between the l«rk and wood ol'exogens; yet it is, in 
truth, notliing more than the organisnBle or gene- 
rative sap. wliicli occurs in nil the living parts of 

I limits, and out of which new organs are formed, 
t is, therefore, here introduced in connection with 
hark merely in compliance with custom.— t.indley, 
hit rati net ion to Hot any. b. i. eli. i. sect. 2. 
C&xnbrel. jt. Mentioned hy Wnrburton as a 
derivnliveof cam ; hut without any definite 
explanation ; the fact of its meaning some- 
thing crooked being an inference from the 
etymology rather than an aseertained fact. 
Among hutehers and pigkillers, in some 
parts of the country at least, ramhn 7 , or 
camcre.ll, means that piece of wood slightly 
bent or bowed, hut not remarkable lor its 
crookedness, hy which slaughtered animals 
are hung up hy their hind legs. 

C&mbrlo. *. [from Cambray, in Flanders, 
where it was principally made.] Kind of 
fine linen used for rutiles, and for women’s 
sleeves, caps, &c. 

He hath ribbons ofnll the colours of thn rainbow; 
inkles, caddises, eamhricks.nnA lawns.- Shakesprar, 
li'i a/rr's Tale . iv. .1. 

Rebecca ha* 1 , Bv the use of a Biok lug-glass. and By 
thi* flirt her use id certain attire. made of cambrics, 
upon tier Bend, nttniu’d to mi evil nri.- Tatter. 

An excellent, imitation of this fnBric is made in 
l<niicftKBirc. woven from the line cotton yarn hard- 
twist i*d. Linen eambrie of a good quality is also 
now mnnufnctuml in the Tinted Kingdom from 
power-spun flax.- lire. Dictionary if Arts , Manu- 
fnrlnres, and Mines. * 

Used adjectivally. 

Con feil' rate in tho cheat, they draw the throng. 
And cuts Aricfc handkerchiefs reward the song. Cay. 
C&mel. s. [Lut. camellia.] Animal so called. 
Considered scientifically, they [the carnets J have 
aeveral peculiarities. Instead, ai.vs M. Cuvier, of 
tho groat hoof, flattened on the internal aide, wliicli 
ctivcIojk's the whole lower part, of each toe. *'ii«l de- 
termines the flgure of the ordinary cleft foot, they 
havu But one email toe, which adheres only to tho 
laat phalanx t and tills Jr of * symmetrical form, 
like the hooffe of tho Paefydermata. Their swelled 
And cleft lip, their long neck, prominent orbits, tho 
weakness of their crupper, and tho unsightly pro- 
portions of their legs and feet, give them, in some 
degree, an appearance of deftirmity; but, we may 
add, among tho harmonious structures deviat'd by 
nature, there la not ono so Beautifully adapted for 
tho station and purposes for which it was created, 
than la the camel. As we Khali, however, illustrate 
this sfb)oct In another place, wo merely cite tho 
words of Major Smith, u opposed to the insinuation 
_ of a French writer, that the peculiarities above al- 
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bided to make the camels, in sonic degree, deformed 
iK'ings. These apparent disproportions are, lu,w- 
VJ r . , . , J> 1M , ."'fly. only manifestations or that final 
« ul wliicli has adapted everything. willi wonderful 
precision, to its destined end : for. in the litmds „f 


nature, true dispro|Kirtioii is nowlin-c to Be round. 

SiraiHsnn. Xatneal History a,al Classification of 
Q nadn/jxits , 5' 2011. 

Camel-backed, udj. Having u hack like* a 
enmel ; hunchbacked. 

Xol that he was crook-shnulder’d.nrrfl/aeMjrteAW. 
— tatter. History of the Holy II ar. p. 2l. r ). 

Camel-driver, s. One who drives euinels. I 

So Uiiiiiennis Wi re tln-v in 1'ppcr Egypt, that in ! 
tho lime of Strabo hnirtln* |>n|mla1 imi nf tin* ritv of ! 
Coptos were Arabs; they were tin* nniitl-i/rir, rx 
any earners for Hie Tin Ban merchants in the trade 
across the desert.-- Sharjte, History of tlyypt. eh. xi. 

Camellia, s. [named in honour of (ieorge 
Joseph lvanicl (or Cornelius), the botanist.] 
Flowering .shrub so called. 

Having a more equable Lciii|>cniturc thnn nlmosl 
any part of Hie western shores of Enrols*, Imt not » 
hirger rain-fall, Him; is every facility of ciiltivnliiig 
whole classes of plniits, elsevi lien: diillrlilt to keep 
alive; and, though there is little intense heat in 
smuttier, si ill Hie absence of ••old in vv inter is sufli* 
eiently marked to admit of I lie nniugc-trcc Bearing 
fruit, while the camellia is loaded vv 1! It flowers in 
sheltered gardens, from December to Man'll.— An- 
sfetl, The, Chaum l Islands, p. pi. 

Camelopard, .v. [Lat. Camelopardalis ; (Jr. 
Kofi if\o TTunt a\tc; the elements being earn* !us 
--enmel, and fundus -- panther, leopard, or 
tiger; the analysis into eatnrl + leapard, 
with the corresponding pronunciation ot- 
vol leopard, being 'not iced only to he eoti- 
denuied.] Transhit ion of the. generic 
name Camelopardalis; the animal to which 
it applies specifically being more commonly 
called the (Jim ffc. 

Camelopardalis ... a genus . . . established . . . fur 
the reception of that curious animal the giraffe nr 
camclofuird. ...Tin* description (iellius affords us 
of the giraffe is still more satisfactory. This writer 
»hw tlirn 1 camelopards at Cairo which he llms de- 
Hcrilicx, Ac. --Jives, Cyelojmdia , Camilupardahs. 

Tin* ra no hpnrtl was seen By Denham and Clap- 
pertoii in parties of live (jr six, mi the shop's «»f 
Lake Tchad, and also iin-t with and dcseriU-d By 
Itiippcll in his travels in North Africa; while those 
of the South are frequently mentioned in the travel.-, 
of 1^* Vaillnut and liurehcll.— Xaturalists' Library, 
Jtiiniiiiafimj Animals. 

C&meo. s. [Fr. tmnaieu ; Itulum, commco. 
-in Ihe first, extract both forms are found 
within ti few lines.] Small and delicate 
carving in relief (sis opposed to the intutjlio , 
which is sunk) on stone or shell. 

As n more uumisliate introduction to tho present 
subject, vve will call the attention of our readers to 
Hii* two forms of engraving ent it led m//ni/V« ami m- 
tftglio. . . . We p-lcr our renders to Winkfliiinifs 
ilitcivsliiigaccouiiL of the eclebralnl ea metis which 
are handed douii to us, i/arlieularl.v the exquisite 
one or Perseus and Andromeda, ton iyn Qnarti rly 
Kerb a\ no. I. 

The apparent conversion of a cameo, or luia-rolief. 
Ml el 1 ns that of u piece of money, into an intaglio 
and of an intaglio into a camm, when viewed with a 
single e.ve, especially through a microscope, is a 
well- known instance of this iiidetermiuatioii ot 
judgement, ami is an illustration of the aid \vc de- 
rive in estimating tile form of solid objects IV0111 a 
different projection of them liciug presented to tin- 
two eyes.- Jir. Italy, Translation of Mullers Thy- 
Si oh 11. 12117. 

Isabella of Este was distinguished By her elegant 
mvoinplisliiiiciits and rcllned taste, which hsl her to 
collect antique st allies. cnianHc, medallions, ami other 
specimens id art. Roscue, Life and Tontijicatc if 
Leo X. i. 157. tthalMS.) 

With the accuit on the second syllsihle. 

Each nicer mould a softer fi*nture drinks. 

Tho bold rumen sjM'aks, the soft intaglio thinks. 

Darwin, Botanic Darden. 

C&mera. s. [Lat. = cIihuiIkt. j Chamlier 
or compiirtment lor exhibiting, hy nieims 
of reflection, tint image of anything ex- 
ternal to its opening. 

The camera tucida I -lucid, or elnar ehamberj is 
a contrivance of I>r. Itook for making the ininge of 
anything ap|H*ar on a wall in a light room either By 
day or by night.-lfora. Cyclojnedia, in voce. 

Dr. Wollaston’s camera reduces external ob- 
jects, by means of a prism, to u size which 
renders them capable of beiug traced. 

In the camera obscura (-obscure or 
v v 
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darkened chamber) the light comes onlv 
through ti double convex glass; and ob- 
jects exposed to daylight, and opposite to 
the glas*, are represented inverted upon 
any white surface placed in the locus of the 
glass. 

The first invention of the camera obscura Ini 
Intii attributed to Hnptisla Porta .— Ra s, Vyrtu, 
jhldnt, 111 Voce. 

He tln-re saw the moral scenes of life passing ir* 
n view Is-fnii* his mind, us exactly us Hii; lienuiwiil 
objects on his river 'Ihames from his camera oh- 
scuni. Tyi rs, Jlistm m trat Rhapsody on Jbijte, p. 111. 

That the object* of .sigh I mi* all painted ill the 
Boil mu of Hie e.ve, upon a mem lira lie railed the re- 
tina. pretty much in the same manner as the like 
•■Bjrrls are painted in u camera obscura, is weil 
known to wlimyer ha* the slightest tincture of the 
-ei« nee of upticks. A. Smith, On the hxteruul 
Si II sis. 

. Camerade. a. Same us Comrade. # 

! Caun rades with Bun, and confederates in his de- 
sign. tty mer. 

Camerated. udj. [Lat. camera - cliainlKT.] 
In Xoo/oyy. Divided into chambers, as 
; certain ••hells: (in the following extract we 
• find both tliij Latin and Hie corresponding 
I EnglUli term). 

A niiin' hiiiipliented frwsil shell than any of the 
preeedimr. But allied to them tiy the cmncrattd and 
sipluiuiferotis structure or one of its eniintitueut 
parts, once iM-easimied much perplexity aumiusi 
I palicoiitologists. . . . The shell to wliicli I allude is 
; tint eHlInl the Ih-leiumtc, which is associated with 
j the more obvious roiurruers of the Nautilus lliroiigli 
I il considerable rangi- of the s«*et*iid:ir,v itH-ks. It 

I makes its first appearance, with 'lVudopsis and 

| Celieno, in the Lias, as tin* precursors of the ealn- 
maries and cuttles. Tin* rlinmltcn-d part of tho 
shell of this extinct (Ti>halo|iod has the form of a 
straight is me, the septa Being numerous, with a 
I slight and eqiiab'e eomavily directed towards the 
j until t or Base of the cone. Tin* intervening chambers 
; an* so shallow that I he septa have Itccn compared to 
a pile of watch -a lasses. ... Tins chamb-Tcd pari, 
with its sheath, is lodged in a conical cavity, (/wm, 
j /.» duns on Comjmratirc Anatomy, lift, xxiii. 
Cdmia. s. [Italian, cami.se ; lr. chemise.; 
j Ia1t.1v/Mif.xirt; llomtiic, xfiplfrmr.j Kind iif 
j shirt or smock ; tunic. Scarcity JCnylish. 

1 All in a earnis ligh of purple silke. 

Spenser, Fat rie Queen, v. 3, i. 

Hii, who is iiioiv brave | hail the dark Suliole, 

With liis snowy cannse and Ids shaggy capote • 

J Byron, Ch tide Harold, ii. 72, song. 

Camla&do. s. [Spanish.] Attack madt* hy 
soldiers in the dark, on which occasion 
they put their shirts outride, to distinguish 
each other hy ; also, the dress itself. 

They had appointed the same night, whose dark- 
ness would have increased the fear, to liafc given a 
colitis olo upon the English. Sir J. Jlny ward. • 

'I lii'ir armours ami camisadois : 1 mean the shirts 
that covered f heir armours. Sir Jt. Hill turns, Ac- 
tions of the Loir Countries, p. Ml : ldis. 

After midnight, uc dislodged Troiii our quarter 
some two thousand of our ls*st men, all in cami- 
sadms with sealing ladders.— Had. p. s2. 

The Ilium* and eluystor, having iutclligeiiee, sal- 
lied out from boih quarters some eight hundred 
foot men, with all I heir horsemen, to givener/ai/Wi/i/ 
under the conduct of Monsieur do RacciVK—Jbid 
P--H. 

Camlet, s. [Fr. cumclol ; Italian, come.lotto.\ 
Kind of stuff originally made of :i mixture 
of silk and camel's hair; now made with 
wool and silk. 

He had on him a gown with wide sleeves, or a 
kind of vrntcr ea mitt , of an excellent azure colour. - 
Bacon. 

This habit wns not of eaiuel'a skin, nor nuy coarse 
texture of its hair. But rather some liner weave tif 
cunt dot, grogrum, or tin* like; m as liiueli as these 
stulfs are sii]>posed to )h* made of tin; hair of that 
niiininl. - Sir T. Jimmie, Yulyar Errunrn. 

Mcaillime the (HKitor shears their hoary lieards, 
And cases, of their hair, the loadr-n herds : 

Their canutots warm ill tents the soldier hold. 

And shield the sliiv'riiig mariner from cold. 

Jh’ydi »/. 

The l lest camlits arc made at Brussels.-- Lord 
Chesterfield. 

C&mmook. s. [A.S .carnmuc.] Name said in 
botanical works to lie applied to the Ononis 
arvensis or Host- harrow ; a plant by no 
moans remarkable for its crookedness ; its 
name being taken from tlu* toughness and 
depth of its roots by which the harrow is 
•at- rested. 
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, like Cambrel, has been dc-!2. Time (lurin'? which un army keeps the 
riv<»d from Cam; and in the extracts from field, without entering into quarters. 

Lyly crookedness is a conspicuous element 


quarters. 

This might have liowteneil hist march, which would 
hnvi: made a fair conclusion of the campaign.— Lord 
ClttlfHfhtt. 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. Addison. 
Campaign, i*. a. Serve in a campaign. 

I have received the most fluttering HSHimmces 
from the ofllccrs who rampaigmil in llu* late re- 
bellion, that t ho military transMctiuns have Ikm*ii 
nccunildy described.- -AW R. Musgrace, History if 
the Irish Rebellion. p. vi. 

Hiirtiiiilonu'w spell* it ramhok and campaigner, s. One who has seen service 
from his desenplimi hcciim to mean . 

■ * ■ • 1 m a campaign. 

Until horse and rider were old campaigners, nuil 
stood without moving a muscle. Xmolltlt, Kvjkdi- 
tiou <f Humphry ( 'linker. 


in the import of the word. The last ex- 
tract, however, shows that neither the ori- 
gin nor the meaning is lievond doubt. 

Hut timely, madam, crooks that tree that will be 
n camock. and young it pricks that will be a thorn. 

- Lyly, Endymhm. 

CamocksmwA bclx>wed with sleight, not strength. 

— lit., Sappho and Rhaon. 

Hal mail on " 1 

rnm/tt mok, hut 
the I'ur/.e. ... In Aimlcius ca minor in translated 
IVuccdanum. from which we may conclude that it 
did imi originally menu a woody and thorny shrub ; 
hut nil her. like kamhuck in Suffolk at tint present 


day. and I Vx, or some such plant as the Shepherd’s Campana. X. Pusqiie-llower (Anemone 
( (null, winch it seems to do ma passage of Piers. ,, , A 1 v 


> passage 

Plowman's Vision : 

1 For comm un like In contrccfl. 

' (’am moke and wedes, 

Forden the fruit in the fold; 

Then the! growen togideres.* 

Dr. Prior, Popular Xmnr* of British Plants. 
Camomile, s. Same as C luuno m i le. 


Pulsatilla). 

Campanil hero ho crops, accounted wondrous 
good. Drayton, Potyulhion, xiii. 

Camp&nla. s. [Italian. J Large open plain. 
Ill countries thinly inhabited, and esperially in 
vast companion, then* are f*\v cities, liesides what 
grow by the residence of kings. ■ Sir II". 7i mplr. 


The scent-full camomile, the verdurous eostmary. Campc&chy (wood), .v. Term applied to 
.. Vr* PraijtoH.Polyothion, xv. the Jlirnmtoxvlnn eauipeeliiaiitun, or Log- 
Camous. n,lj. T> r. Hgtj level;; vvou) |, f rum ti,e lia v of < 'nm,KMW, v. 

depressed: (used of the nose), liare. ■ - , • , ; 

Many Spaniard*. „f I hr ™-r „f llnrlmry Moor., Camper. *. Olio who J.liys at cani|iiu S ’. 
though after frequent commixture, have not worn (tive rainjurs a ball 

out the rauniys nose uuto this day,-— Sir T. liroicnc, For camping w it hall. 7 usser. 

Vulgar Erronrs. 1 Campestral, adj. [Lut. cuuipcstris.l Grow- 

Camoused. adj. Crooked. 7 tare. j lug in fields. 

And though my lime be ramus «/, my lips thick, Tli<» numutaiii lieeeh is the whitest ; but the cam- 

And uiy chin bristled, Pan, gri*at Pan, was such. ( prut rat. or wdd lurch, is blacker and more durable. 
H. Jouson, Sad Sht pherd. — Mart tint r. 

Camously. adc. , ^ an ' m Campfollower. s. One who follows, and nt- 

Her iifiso some dele linked, i . , .... . ... ’ 

And camously eroked. Sk,Ih», 7\™*,p.i2k i tuelies lumatll to, armies without serving. 

Camn s r I 'lt rinnm/s fiidd nbiin 1 ArcV Add to these the Mitt lers and rampfni havers, and 
camp. s. Licit . < umpus - m m, pi.un.j Aria lht . !iniflllllt of lllN vast anilv i liri , ui ;^ mm slible. 

on winch a number ot persons tix up mov- Goldsmith, History . far, nr. 

able habitations of any kind, for a longer Campbfne. s. Ihvtitied spirits of tiirpen- 
or shorter occupation; collection of tents tine, u.-ed for hiirniug in lamps, 
used by armies when they keep the field;! Iranian will Imhi Ins lamp with whale oil, when 
,, rinr gas and ramp/micnr*' at hand, hi* must he content 

‘ with a bad illumination. E. Forbvs, Literary /V 

rmm ramp to camp, through tho foul womb of* jnrs.p. ];>s. 

The "mm! of either army stilly sounds. C&nphor, or cdmphlre. s. Vegetable se- 


Shakcsncar, Hairy V. iv. chorus. 

Both approach, their bloody rage doth rise. . 

Sylvester, I hi Bart as, 1 17. 1 

Next. to secure our ramp, ami naval pow’rs, 1 
liaise an embattled wall, with lofty low'rs. Pope . . 

The whole had the appearance of a splendid fourl, ' 
pi I her than of a tuiliiary armament; and in Ibis 
Mf nation, carrying more show than real force with 
ir. i he ramp arrived at Bernice. -Hume, History of 
England, v. 3 til. 

Camjy n. a. Encamp ; lodge in tents for 

« hostile purposes. 

Had our great failure the eapaeity 
To ramp this host, we would all sup together. 

Shakesprar, Antony anil Cleopatra, iv. S. 

Camp. v. u. 

1. Korn mp ; pitch a camp ; fix tents. 

And them Israel camped before tho mount. 
Ennius, xix. 2. 

I will camp against then round about.— Isaiah, 
xxix. 3. 


ere! ion so calVd. 

This immediate product of vegetation was known 
to the Arabs under lie* name kamphi id knphi 
whence t lie (Jr* ek and l.:ilm amphora. It istniim! 
in a irreat many plants. and is wivted in purity l*y 
wvernl lauivis: . . . but it is i-xlrarted f.»r manurin'- 
luring purpose'' mily Iroui llie l.auius ('aiupliora, 
which iihiniinls in China and J«|i«n, as well as lr.nu 
a Ire** which grows in Smualra and Honmo. . . . 
Til** cnni/jAm* exists ill tin's** lin s between tin* wmsl 

and til*' Irirk Lie, Dictionary if Arts, MunuJUr- 
turrs. amt Mims. 

Camphor, or Camphirc. v. « . Impregnate 
or wash with camphor. 

Docs every proud and self-nlfcrtihg damu 
Camphirc. her lace for this ? 

T>ii c,o nr, Thu Rercngir's Tragedy. 
Wash-balls priTmiicd, camphnud, and nlaiu, 
shall ri'slorn eiim)*le\i*nis t*» that degree, that a 
eounlry foxhunler, who uses them, shall, in a 
week's time, look with a courtly and ull'able jialc- 
ness. Tafh r, im. 101. 


1 11 it proa, mwimppara. whiah ramp in tl.c helpo, ' Cimphorat®. Same a. Camphorated, 
in the cold day. Aw)«w. iii. 17. ^ liy shak|ng t he salmo nn.l e,/ W i/iA v rnfe lnji lours 


Camp-fight, s. Judicial combat. Obsolete. 

For their trial by ramp fight, the accuser was. 
with the peril of his own body, to prove tin 1 accused 
guilty ; and, by nflering him his glove nr gauntlet, 
to challenge him to this trial. Hakru'ill. 

Campagnol. s. [Fr.] Term applied to tho 
rodents of the genus Arvicola, us separated 
frum those of the genus Mus. See Vole. 

The generic name vole, applied to thcArvicobr, by 
Ur. Fleming, seems tn Ik* pri'ferabln to rampaynnt, 
because, although it has no iiii'uning, it gives no er- 
roneous idea of these animals; whereas the latter, 
besides Iwing deseriptiv* ly inaet-unde, is merely a 
French word, awkwardly introduced, with a pro- 
nunciation quite un-Knglish. . . . This sixties I.Arvi- 
isda iiratrnsih) . . . was tlrst discovered in Miiglaud 
by Mr. YarHI . . . and deserilssl by him . . . under 
tho nr.nio of Lhc Hunk (.’ampm/md, A ’at uro list’s 
Library ; W. Macyillivray, British Quad nun, Is. 

Campaign, s. [Fr. vnmpatjne.'] 


together, we easily e* founded them into one high- 
eohrured liqiloiir. -Hoyle. 

Camphorated, utlj. impregnated with cam 
plior. 

t'«M)r Joseph, who hud not ts'cn used to such 
kind of cattle, i h**' an excellent horseman, did not 
so happily dioeinmre himself: but falling with Ins 
leg under the beast, received a violent contusion, to 
which 111*. 1 good wnimiii was, as w;* have said, apply- 
ing a warm liaml wilh some eamphiraL-d spirits, 
just at the time when the pnrsnn cut* ml the 
kitelieii.— Ridding, Adrrutunsof Justph Audreirs. 

C&mplnff. s. (used also udjrctivulljj.) [ 'i J 
Game of football in Norfolk ami Suffolk, 
and perhaps in other counties. 

in our island, the exhibition of those manly 
sports in vogue among country people is called 
camping ; and tho enclosures for tlial purpose, 
where they xvn'stln and contend, are called camp - 
ing ehwos. --.Bryant, Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 


1. Large, open, level tract of ground, with- Cdmpinf. part. adj. After the manner of an 
OUt Hills. eurunininont. • with tho eharneter of mw» 


Those groteftil groves that ahado the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majestiek to the main, 

And fattens, as lie runs, the fuir campaign. Garth. 
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cucumpmeut ; with the character of one 
attached to a camp. 

I hope a philosophical dinner may bo furnished 
with wine ; otherwise, 1 will tell you plainly, i hod 


CAN 

rather be at a ramping dinner than at youn-. 
t Jlryskctt, Discourse if Civil Life, p. JO. 

Ravished, like some young Ceplinlus or II y las, bv 
a troop of etiMpiun housewife* m Viruglnea .— }hL 
ton, A l m logy for Smcrtym un us. 

C&mpion. a. [?] Plants of the genus Siletie ; 
limited by I)r. Prior to the Lychnis coro- 
trnria of Limireiu*, and derived from tin* 
Italian cumpione = champion, under the 
hypothesis that one of the species, probably 
the L. chalccdonica, was used as a chaplet 
in the public games. 

The wildo Campion is called in f.roek Av'vm n 7 „ ltl 
in Iditiu Lychnis sylvestris, in Knglibli Wilde ltosi^ 
Campion.— Gcnirde, Herbal l , p. 471 : ed. tuxt. 

Camus, x. Pug: (whether applied, iu the 
following extract, to the dog or the nose, 
it corresponds pretty closely to this word/. 

Tin* most or nil of Ihcsn dogH wero white lim,. 
hounds, wilh crooked noses, called ca musts, -Str It 
Williams, Actions if the. Imo Countries,^ 4H : tr.is’ 

Camus. *. 'Hun dress. 0 bsnte.tr. 

And was ychul, for heat of scorching nir. 

All iu a silken ramus, lilly white, 

Furfled upon with many a folded plight. 

Simmer, Faerie Qiu, n . 

Camwood, s. See extract. 

A red dyewood tlrst brought from Africa bv the 
Fort miucMc. It is principally obtained fn.iu ij 1( . 
vicinity of Sierra Leone, where it is called hand.,- 
whence its mime of cam or Aamwood has ob\ii*us.v 
lus *11 derived. 'I In* eolouritig mat ter whi«h it hi- 
fords ditfers but lit t lo from that of ordinary Nica. 
rngua uood.— McCulloch, Dictionary of Uommera 
in voce. 

Can. r. ». [This word must be consi- 
dered under several heads. 1. Its form 
and place as it tense. — Can is no Present 
tense in respect to its form, howeter 
much it may Ik* one in respect to its im- 
port ; lmt, on the contrary, a Perfect : ami 
still less is it. tut In!initi\e Mood, ilmugli 
iu tin* previous editions it is preceded in 
its entry by the word to, i.e. tu Can. 
This, indeed, is a form which it neur 
takes iu ordinary English, though eata- 
chrestic forms like tu can - to lx* able jiusxt: 
are probably to be found. It. is a I’ertect 
of the same class as swam and swum; its 
Anglo-Saxon singular being wluit it is in 
English tor the First and Third jktsous, 
its Second singular cunne, and nil its per- 
sons in the plural cannon ; as iv cun , | >u 
cunne , he rail , we, i/e , hi, van non: exactly 
the conjugation ot swam, sung, ami nu- 
merous other verbs. The Present from 
which such a series would he formed is 
an or cm ; or, as it would he spelt iu ail 
the allied languages, hen or Km. 

•2. Its mvnnimj. — NMten we ho re. known, 
have learned, hare, understood, how fo 
do a thing, wc cun do it ; and the scnsi 1 L 
Present: our present ability Mug the re- 
sult of our previously acqniml knowln^e, 
and treated us such. M, lu' same is the cu* 1 
with wemini- I have, called to iiiiud - 1 r«- 
liieiuher, iu Latin; with win - I knee known 
or seen (eotnpare the Latin vidt)^ in Greek ; 
and with shall (q.v.), iu English. This use 
of it iu tluf sense of know is freqiKMit in old 
English ; and at the present time the pro- 
vincial expression, ‘l will do all 1 know ' 
*‘I will do nil 1 can,' ig common. 

3. Its aye . — Like several other verbs 
in English which are in this or in simi- 
lar respects abnormal (see Dare, May, 
Owe), it is one of the oldest words in the 
language, bqjng fundamentally the same 
as the root of tlili Greek, ye-dw, and the 
Latin gn - osco (wosco). 

4. The fact of its power being Pre- 
sent, whilst its form is Perfect , is old. In 
the Anglo-Saxon it was so fur treated as n 
Present, as to have a Preterite derived 
from it. This was cufie. Th% German 
and Danish Preterites are Minute. 



CAN 

5. That Ihe l in the ordinary Pit tori If 


C AN C 


the retirement of this poor king of tho French.— ’ 
r.oM is i entirely out, of pbee is oviU.-ul, ; c4n ^,. Cim nr snln] , 1 

indeed its presence hi our sjidliiijf sup- And lam tho wti> .-link. 1 

nlil'S US with Olio of thn best i listeners of Shakespear, Othello, ii. s, snu^. 

what is called Catuchresis ; concerning Canil. s. [Lat. cuna/is.] Conduit, or narrow i 
which more is said in the Preface. The only passage tor the transit of any fluid ; arti- j 
excuse, a preeminently insufficient one, is hciul channel filled with water for the; 
that (except in a few instances where Ihe purpose ot inland navigation, 
sneaker, heins 1 misled by a little learning, Tiicfl.HKl-ioiiiiiciiiiigareii; tin* long canal, 

Jl . u K.il.t...:.!!! I Through mountains piercing, mid uniting mu 

fancies that in sounding it In is following | Thomson, Liberty. 

the so called orthography of the written Ian- Canal-coal. s. See Cannel-coal. 
glia ,r c) it dots not belong to spoken, or real, I Kvi , m <mr canal-caul nearly equals the foreign jet. 
langi^ at all; hut is merely ft piece of 1 CtLn ^ M/ ^ m/ ‘ 

ha,i ,T' UU lt '• «^‘>>ron K l.t from the Canary Islands. 

CfW), and SO dldour ohhst Wiitt r. . 1 111- j x will to my honest kuiglit KnMair. anil tlrir 

origin, however, is clear. The false unnlo- canary with him. I think- i shall «iriuk in pipe 

cries of would and should, from will and wu.Mi.M with him: ril make linn 1 1 f 1 1 1 eo. .V/r <« A < ■- 

.. , , i ,, , . spear, Merry II tecs of II nidsur, in. a. 

shall, where the t has really Us place m ± ()i,| dance. 

tllO root, have misled US. They It Ik* inhabitants nf the Canary Islands] 

(i. Relation to Kell.— "As the l m could were, and are at this day delighted will! a kind of 


CANI) 

[A.Sk cancer? , from Lat. cancer 


fr AX 

(<;ANi)ii)ATraB 


suggests a relationship to should and 
would which has no existence, so does the 
i'litial c conceal a relationship which is 
real. That the real Infinitive nud Present 
of cun are to he found in the North- Conn try 
word lain has, probably, been anticipated; 


dance which they use also in Spain, and in other 
places: and liecause it tnuk originnll In nn thence, il 
is eal l»*»l t he (’a intrun. - Translation of the lh scrip- • 
linn i if Africa by 1a a Africa nits: liinii. . 

1 ha\e seen a medicine, 

Tint's aide In breathe life into a slime; i 

Ouieken a ruck ; amt make ymi dance canary ! 
With sprilely lire ami iiiiiImii. j 

Shakespeur, All’s urll (hat ends i cell, ii. 1. ' 


ycl, ill practice, thny arc two ilifferi'iit 3. Sinjjinjr-I.ir.l so’ nilltil : (construction’; 


words, almost as different as can and know 
Tim oldest spelling, however, of even ken, 
is that with the c\ inasmuch ns, unlike the 
allied languages, the Anglo-Saxon followed 
the Latin in eschewing the use of the k : hut, 
when an e, an i, or a// followed a r, the ri.-k 
of that letter being pronounced as s made a 
resort in h convenient Still, cun ami km 
are the only words in Kugli^h of which the 
character is thus disguised. Upon Ihe 
whole, could may safely he branded as the 
worst spelt word in our language. 

7. The construction of Can is generally 
Infinitive, rather than Gcrundial ; i.e. the 
verb which follows it is not preceded by 
to. We say * I can speak,' but not 4 1 cun to 
speak.] 

1. Know; understand. Obsolete. 

Sccnirth thy lloeke thy eounsell can. 

Spcuscr , S/ir/du rd's Ca/tudar, Fihmary, 77. 

And ran ,v mi t hesn tongues perfectly r- lira unit inl- 
and Fit teller, Thu (’oj'candjC. 

2. Be powerful; influential: (in the first ex- 

tract the construction is gcrundial). Ob- 
solete. . 

In place there is licence to do good find evil, 
whereof the latter is a curse; fur. in oil, tins best 
condition is mil to will; the ttceiuul not la can. - 
IJacun, Hsxajis, xi. 

O, I here’s the wonder ! 

Meeternw ami Airrippa. who ran most 
AVilhtYcsar, are his foes. Trydni. 

lie can away with no company, whose discourse 
goes tieyond what claret and dissoluteness inspires. 
—Ismkr. 

3. As an auxiliary , ‘ I can do it.’ 

^ If she can make me blest ! She only ran : 

Kinpire and wealth, and all she brings lieside, 

Are hut the train and trappings of her love. 

I icy den. 

Can. s. [A.S. cunne.] Vessel for holding 
liquids (large rather than sfnull in size, 
and generally made of metal rather than 
of wood or clay). 


with bird, often udjcchruf , or as the Just . 
clement ill a comjmund). 

Of Mmring birds, l hey have linnets, gnldlinrlies, 

* hicks, runary birds, blackbirds, thrushes, ami 


1 hale it om an niniU'd can.- Shukespcar, Twelfth Cancellated, adj. 


rmhl 

divers other.- ( ’a me, Sum y if (’ariuvnll. 

Canary, c. a. [see preceding entry, 2.] ' 
Dtuice; frolic. 

Master, will yon wi r love with a French 
brawl': How imauM tlmn, brawling in French? 
Mo, my coinjileal liri.ster: Iml Injure nlf a lime at 
tin- tongue's end, eauary In il willi jour feet, hu- 
mour it with turning up your eyelids, Shak* spin r. 
jAtri ’s Luh- air's lust, iii. I 

Cancel, r.a. [ Ur. canceller.] Cross a writing; 
etfaee ; obliterate in general. 

A clunicellor is lie, whose oltice is to look into, ami 
peruse, the wni mgs ami answers of tlx emperour: 
to rune, t \i IiiiI is wrilleii aiiiisse. and to signe that 
which is well. Jus Sigdli. p. s : |li',:t. 

Now welcome iiichl. tlmu night so long exported, 
Tlnit lunar day's labour doth ill Iasi defray. 

Ami all iu\ cares which cruel love collected, 
lias sum uiVl in one, ami cnnnllid lor aye. 

A '/« iisi r, F/iifhahtiniitin. 
Know then. I lien' Ibrget ail former griefs, | 

Cloin/all grudge; repeal tins- Immeagaii 
S/iakt sjn a C, Tim (h uflriucit of It 
Tlmn whom avenging povv'rs obey, 

Cituct I in v debt, too great to pay, J 

before the sad aceouuliiig day . Lord Roscommon. 

1 pass Ihe lulls, my lords, 

For cancelling your debts. 

South * me, Spartan Dame. 
Canceller, v. n. [Fr. vhancclcr ■ totter, 
stagger.] In llawhing. Fly in an uncer- 
tain manner. 

The partridge sprung, 

lie makes his sloop --lull, wauling breath, is forced 
To ran ci lh r : I lieu with such speed as if 
He carried lightning in his wings, In- strikes 
The Iremhling bird, who. ecu m death, appears 

Proud lo Ik* liiiide his quarry. 

Mussinyt r, (i nurd mil, 1. J. (Uicli.) 

Canceller, s. Uncertain, staggering flight. 
Then making to the Hood to lorce tho fowls lo 

The tierce and eager hawks, dow n thrilling from the 

Make "sundry cancel, ers eer they the fowl cun 
h. Drayton, TolyolOion, xx. (kicli.j 


c£noer. s. 

- crab.] 

1. Sign of Cancer, or the crab; emblem of 
the summer solstice. 

When now no more lh’ alternate Twins are fir'd. 
And Cancer reddens with the solar blare, 

(Short is the doubtful empire of I Ik* night. 

Thomson , S< axons. 

2. Malignant disease so called. See Car- 
cinoma. 

Any of these three may degenerate into aaeliirrus, 
and tiiat sebirrus iutoii cann r.— Wim man.Suryi ry. 

As will'll n cancer on tin 1 body feeds. 

Ami gradual death from limb In limb proceeds : 

So doc* the dullness to each vita) purl 
Spread by degrees, ami creeps into the heart. 

Addison, Translations fnnn Oriil. 

C&neerate. v.n. Grow cancerous; Itecome 
ti cancer. 

ltut. striking his fist upon the point of a nail in 
tli<‘ wall, hi* hand intact ratal, he fell into a fever, 
and soon after dicdou'l. Sir It. L' F.xt range, Fa/dtsf 

C&nceroui. adj. Having the virulence and 
qualities of u cancer. 

Mow they are tula* treated when they are atm- 
limns, sehiiTlmus, or cancerous, you mny whj in 
their proper places - Ifisiuntu, Surgery. 

Candcl&brum# a. pi. caiMcfahru. [Lat.] 
Stand for a light, either actually Roman, 
or made after the Roman lii>hinii. 

One of those tall and mrefiil candilntira. com- 
mon to that day, support. ug a s.ngle lamp, burned 
iM'sidi! I lie narrow* lied.- -S r R. Jiniu tr, Lust 
Days if Fain /mi, b. iv. ell. vii. 

Candent. adj. [Lat. cnndtn*, -mt is, parti- 
ciple of candco ^ be at a white heat.] (Row- 
ing with a white heat. Ho re ; tlu: term 
incandescent being commoner. 

If n wire lie heated only al one end. aeeonling as 
that end is cooled upward or downward, il ivsjHr- 
tively aeqilireN a vert inly, as we have declared in 
wires totally candt nt.-Sir T. ltruwne, { id gar JJr- 
ruitrs. 

Candid, adj. [Lat. candid us.] 

i in *. .. ..ii. 


Right, ii. 3. 

For Ilia discourse, Twns ever 
About his bUHintWN, war, or mirth, to make us 
lto] tali a can of wine well. 

llmnmont and Fletcher , Lore's Pilfli image. 

Ono tree, the eiH'o, atfonleth otuir for housing, 
clot liing. shipping, meat, drink, and can. U 'mo. 

Ills empty can, with ears halfNvuni sway, 

Was hung on high, to boast tho triumph of thn day'. 

JJryden. 

Canailie H «. [Fr.] Lowest people; dregs; lees; 
oftscouring of the |>eop[e. 

And this canaille of wild Independents . . . havo . 
newnd their way to, and lopped olf the lop, and lo 
their power grubtwd up the roots of the royal stock. 


mkdmcon, Arnwag , 'Tablet, dtc p. OK : 1601. 
To knp th% sovereign canaille from intruding 


1. Crossbar red ; marked with lines crossing 
each other. 

The tail of the castor is almost liahl, though Ihe 
beast is verv hairy; and cancdlutcil, with some 
resemblance lo the scales of fishes.— ( irew. Mu scum. 

2. In Anatonu/. See extract. 

In the extremities of the long bones, and between 

the solid layers of the Hal 1 wines, we llnd wlmt is 
called a cunWlluhd texture; that is, asort of sj.omry 
substaneu eompowed of osseous lamellai and llbres 
interwoven together ... so as tiitbriu a multitudo 
of miuutu ehamlM'rs. nr eancelli frw'ly communica- 
ting with eiu'h olla-r, and with the cavity of tho . 
baft; tho whole U'iug enclosed in a tlun layer of I 
.ioIid bone.— i>r. Carpenter, Tr maples if Thy no- ■ 

on i logy, 805. 


1. White, tlbsolele. 

The box receives all black: but, pour'd from 
1 hence, 

The slums came candid forth, the line of inno- 
cence. Dry Jen. 

All! mild and gall .ess dove, 

\\ liidi dost the pure and candid dwellings love, 
t'ansi Hutu iii Album still delight? 

Mill eaust lliou think il white? 

Coirhy , (hie mi fhc Ii \st oration, st. 3. 

Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults, fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the diseoie'se will, for the most 
part, if mere be no designed fallacy, sidticicidly 
lead candid and intelligent readers into tho true 
meaning of it. Locke. • 

A candid judge will mid each piece of wit, • 

\\ ith the sauit; spirit that its author writ. Tope. 

Candidate, s. [Fr. randnlat ; Lat. randi* 
datas ; so denominated by the Homans, 
from the white, gown which lie was obliged 
to wear.] Competitor; one who solicits, 
or proposes himself for, any preferment. 
With Jbr. 

So many candidates there xt'iml/or wit, 

A place uL court in scarce so hard lo get. 

Anonymiflts. 

One would be surprised to see so many cundulatis 
for glory.— Addison, Sjnctatur, no. 2 . 16 . 

Wind could thus high thy rash iiuibilir.u raise? 
Art thou, fund yuutli, a candidate for praise? T§pt, 

Witll of. 

Thy first fruits of poesy were giv’n, 

To imiKu lliy sell a welcome inmate there, 

"While yet a young probationer, 

A lid riuululafv of lieuv'n. Try den. 

Candidate, r. a. Make u candidate ; render 
lit us u candidate. Rare. 

The soldier is not expert, without passing through 
several wrils. Thb workmuu I toils Ins silver. Mum 
it can be ready for burnishing. W it liout quarrel- 
ling with Home, wo can allow this purgatory, to 
purity and cleanse us, that wo may tie the bi tter 
caniiitLited for tho court of Heaven and glory.-- 
FelKlunn, Resolves, ii. fi 7 . 

Candidature* s. Act of standing as, or con- 
dition of, a candidate ; canvass; applica- 
tion or solicitation for office. 

On tho whole, tho great majority of the Repub- 
lican party is fully juNlilled iii preferring the candi- 
dature of Mr. iiiucolu.- Saturday Review, Juno 2 A, 
ltkkk 
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C&vdidly. atfv. Fairly; without trick; 
without malice; ingenuously. 

W» have otton desired. they would deni camlhlly 
with uh: for if tin* matter stuck only there, we 
would propose, licit every mini should swear that 
he is a member of I he church of Ireland. ' -Swift. 

C&ndldneai. x. Ingenuousness ; openness of 
temper; purity of mind. 

It [eoiiMcieiiirJ presently sei*n the guilt of a sinful 
action ; nnd, on the other side, observes the candid • 
ness of a iiiaii's very principles, ami the sincerity of 
his intentions. — South. Sermons, ii. tilt. 

So nmn, drenched in lintc,cflii promise to himself 
the candid lit si of nil upright judge.— Fclltham, Ru- 
xolcis, ii. «2. 

Candled, part, ttt/j. 

). Conserved with crystallizing sugar. 

They have in Turkey roul'eelious like to candied 
conserves, made or sugar ami lemons, or sugar and 
eit rolls, or sutmr and violets, and some other (lowers, 
and mixture of amber.— Huron. 

With candy’d plantains, and the juicy pine. 

* On choicest melons and sweet, grapes tlicv dine. 

Waller. 

•2. dozing; flattering: (the notion of the 
sueetness, rather than the crystallization, 
of the sugar suggesting the meaning). 

Should the poor he Matter'd ? 

No. let the candied tongue lick nhsnrd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. 

Shakrsfuac, Ham fit, iii.’J, 
Candle. [Lilt, candela ; A.S. candrt. J 
J. Light made of wax or tallow surrounding 
it wick of flax or cotton. 

Hero hums my candle out. ay. here it dies. 

Which, while it lasted, gave King Henry light. 

Shakes pear, Henry 17. Part Ilf. ii. »►. 

We wt that wax candLs Inst longer than Inllovv 
candles, because wax is more firm and hard.— llncuit, 
Satnral and Exfu-rimental History. 

Take a child, and, setting n candle licfore him, you 
shall Mud his pupil to contract very much, to exclude 
the light, with the brightness whereof it would 
otherwise In* dnxzlcd.— Zfr/y. 

*2. Light, or luminary. 

IIV these blessed randies of the night. 

Had you Ims'ii there, l think you would have hegg'd 
The ring, of me, to give the worthy doctor. 

Shakcspcar, Merchant •» f Venice, v. 1. 
C&ndleholder. x. One who holds a caudle. 

A ' irch for me; let wanton, light of heart, 

Tiekle the senseless nish**s with her heels: 

For l am proverb'd with a grnmlsire phrase. 

To he a candiehuld * r. and look on. 

Shaktsjiear, Romeo and Jtd'nt, i. 4. 

Candlelight, s . 

I. Light of a candle. 

In darkness, candtely/ht may serve to guide men's 
steps, which to ii. si' in the day were madness. - 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Pohty, b. ii. § 4. 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell bv night, 

1 And Mies about the candlelight. Swift. 

•2. Candles necessary for use. 

I shall Mud him conls and candlelight.- - Mol im nr. 
To Lake. 

ii. Time for burning candles, i.e. the dark 
ami twilight hours of the day. 

before the day was done, her work .she sjhhI, 

And never went by candh tight to lied. 

Hrjuhn. Fallen. 

Sueli ns are adapted to meals, will mdiliemitly 
, serve for dinners or suppers, only distinguishing be- 
tween daylight and candh liyht. Id. 

A sheep, when it is dark, nns nothing to do hut to 
si. Ill his silly eyes, mid sleep if lie eail. Mail fouuM 
out long sixes, Hail, candid iyht / without dispn- 
•nremeul Lo sun or moon, the kiudli"st lumipary of 
tlie three— if wo may not rather vt v le thee their ra- 
diant deputy, mild viceroy of the 'moon!— We love 
1>» read, talk, sit silent, eat, drink, sleep, iiy candle - 
I'yht. Lamh. Popular Fallaeiis, That ice 'should fie 
down With the Lindt. 

C&ndlemoa. x. Feast of tho Purification of 
the Virgin, which was formerly celebrated 
w ith numerous light a in the churches. 

Tim harvest dinners an* held by every wealthv 
man. or. as we term it, by every go* id liver, between 
Michaelmas and Candlemas.— Carrie, Surrey at 
l 'ortm'aU. | 

Then* is a general tradition in most parts oP 

Jliimpc. Hint infcrivth the coldness nt the 

jug winter, upon shining or the sun upon Candlemas 
day .— Sir T. Ilrownr, Volya r Errours. 

Como Candlemas nine years ngo she dy\l, 

And now lies bur.v'd by the yew-tree side. fi„y. 

it bamming to grow a little duskish, Candlemas 1 
lustily bawled out for lights, which was opposed by '■ 
nil tho Days, who protested against hurtling day- 
light. Then lair water wan handed round in uivL-r . 
Jib 


pw cm, and tlic wimo Indy ias observed to take 
an unusual time in washing herself. — Limb, Es- 
says if Elia, Rejoicings ujton the Sew year's coming 
of dye. 

C&ndlenut (also Cindlewood). x. Oil-pro- 
ducing tree so called (Aleurites triloba). 

The camllemit tree grows in the Polynesian Is- 
lands, and is also met with in some parts of Jamaica 
and Hu; West Indies. . . . The yearly produce of this 
oil in the Sandwich Islands, when 1 it is called Kukui 
Oil. is about KUHN) gallons. ... In t'cylon the oil is 
known ns Kekum* Oil, nnd a good deal of iL might 
be obtained from thedistriet of Itadulln .— Si moods, 
(‘omincrei.il Pri-lucts of the Vcgi table K'mydom. 

Candlestick, s. IT tonsil for holding a 

'itndle. 

The horsemen sit like llxed candlesticks. 

With torch-staves in their hands; and their poor 
jades ; 

Lob dow n their lnsids. Shakespear, Henry V. iv. . o 

These countries were once ehrist inn, and niciiilieis ; 
of the church, and when* thu golden candlesticks 
did stand. Hanoi. 

i know a friend, who has <*onvcrted the essays of a 
mini of nu dity into a kind of fringe for his candle - ( 
slicks. Addison. j 

Cdndlostuff. nr. Anything of which cau- 
dles maybe inside; kitehenstutf; grease;, 
tallow. ! 

Ily the help of oil. and wax, nml other eandlcstuff , , *3. 
the Maine may continue, nml the wick not bum.--! 
Hanoi. 1 

One who wsistes candles 


that wc have in these parts a hjiccIcs of tho genus Mni. 
tvlimim, besides the weasel, stoat, ferret, and pole- 
cut, a little widish beast not much bigger than a 
t lie^l mouse, but much longer, which they call ac ane 
Tins piiH'C of intelligence can lie little depended 
on; hut thriller inquiry may lie made— White. S a . 
tural History of Selbourue, let. 15. 

The animal hen* spoken of hy White under tho 
name of cane is prolmbly only tho female of tlm 
(simmon weasel, w hich is constantly much lariur 
than tho male. Act ward deny ns , note. 

Cane. s. [Lat. cumin ; Fr. tanneJ] 


Itamboo of w hich wulkingsticks ure made* 
wulkingstick. * 

The king thrust the captain from him with hia 
f ane; whereupon he took nis lwiA*and went home 
— Jht rev y . 

If the poker l*o out of the way, or broken, stir the 
Are wilii your muster’s cane. Swijl. 

Plant (Siiccliarum oifleinurum) which 
yields the sugar of commerce. 

Thou hast bought me no sweet cans with monev 
— Isaiah, xliii. 21. 

To what purpose comet h then* to me incense from 
Shelia? and the sweet cane from ft lhr country*— 
•Jt n miah, vi. ‘An. 

And the swirl liipioiir on the nine bestow, 

From which prepar'd the luscious sugars Mow. 

Sir R. Black mo re. 

Heed. 

Food mny bo afforded to bees, by sum 1 1 canes nr 
Irons I is conveyed into their hives.- Mortimer, Hus . 
C&ndle waster. x. One who wastes candles /sundry. 
hy keeping late hours, either as a reveller *L Lance; diirt made of etme. 
or as si student i , Dienaiuiir, lli.v .v old h these sports lios known, 

. ‘ . „ ' , , ... i i Of which thy imc is now spectator grown: 

1 atcl 1 grief with proverbs ike misfortune drank : Judge, ike thou sitt’st, to praise or to arraign 

A\ dll caudl, icasl, rs. ' Thu flying skirmish or the darted ctoic. Ifrydm 

Still hi Spear. Much Ado about .\othiny, V. 1. / 

A whi»n*Mon hiM»k-worni.actfin//f-inw/ir. It. Jon - Cane. t\ u. Jieat with a walkiiigstiek ur 
son, Cynthia's Rt Cits.' , j esUie. 

Cundlewlck. s. Wick ot caudle. i Put sueli elmnictcrs of shame upon dislmnoimililc 

Aceordiugl.v, Ihe next day I eu me provided with crimes, that it la; esteemed more against the horn 


six large cam lies of my own making, for I mndevery 
good candles now of goals' tallow, hut wiis hard set 
fur raudle-wick, using sometimes riiL*s or roiM'-yarn, 
nnd siimelmies the dried nml of ii wenl like nettles. 
— Le /in', LiJ[ and Ad nut u ns of Robinson Crusoe. 

Cdndock. .v. [ ] Weetl which grow s in 

pomls and riicrs, i.e. Nuphar luteum, or 
yellow water-lily. 

Let the p-»nd lie dry six or twelve mold Its, both 
to kill the water weeds, tin water-lilies, candiicks, 
rente, and bulrushes, and also, that ns these die fur 
want of water, so grass may grow mi tho ponds 
bottom. /. IVaftnu, Complete Ailyh r. 

Candour, x. ()|K i mie^s: ingHiuoiMiess. 

lie should have so unti'li of a inturul candour and 
sweetness, mixed with nil the improvement of learn- 
ing. as might convey knowledge with a sort of gentle 
iiiMiiuntioii.- Watts. 

Candy, r. a. Conserve with siigtir, in such :i 
milliner that the sugur lies in crysinls; 
ery^tiillize. • | 

*/\prieois.clu*rries,greenimei‘s, barberries, oranges, 
and any other fruits that have lss*n iip'viously pre- ; 

died.- - Webster, Envy- • 


served iu syrup, may be candied, 
cl opted m of I haul stir Economy, p. UIMh | 

Applied to ice. 

Will tl.e cold brook, I 

Candied with ice, eiivvdle thy morning toast, | 

To cure thy o'er night's surfeit ? f 

Sha/iisjiear, Thnon of Athens, iv. .*1, , 

Since w lieu those frosts that winter brings, j 

Which rifw/g every green. ! 

Renew us like the teeming springs, Canine, (li/j. 

And we 1 litis fresh are m*cii. Drayton, j (log.J 

C&ijfly. ». [from Turkish, kan.ti = sugur.] | j, n7ivii,^ the properties of u (lug. 

See Sllgiir -candy. I A kind of women an* made up ol'cvu/i'iwiiortiehn: 

Candy, x. In h'attuiu, this word, whether lh,M ' niv who imitate the animals out of 

which they worn taken, always busy nnd Iwrking. 
and snail iA everyone Hail comes iu their way. 


oi n geiitleiiiHii to he drunk tlmn to Ih> kicked, more 
si hi me to tori lien te than to he nutul. ■■ Jin mu Tail- 
lor. Si i'imoii, id. 1 17. (Ord MS.) 

i he great prince, w Im .some .soars ago caned a go- 
ncml olliei-r at the Imail of Ins army, disgra. «-d li.u 
irns'ovenibly. -J. Smith, Theory of Moral Son ; - 
iiit nt, i. :J. 

The writers and speakers vvlm had tnken the great, 
esl iilsTlies. went iu emisiaiit fear of Iwing accost d 
by tierce looking eiiptiuns, and nspiiml to make :..i 
immedtale choice between livhling mid Ih'iub cauiii. 
Macaulay, History of E upland, eh. xxiii. 

? C&necoloured. udj. See C’aineoh, tired. 
Canella. x. Hark of (’imella alba. 

The canella lmi k of the shops ... is Hie inner 
bark of the stem and branches. It occurs m quills 
... is an aromatic stimulant nnd tunic. Pcrtirn, 
Elena nts of Materia Metltca and 'Therajwr.tws. 

Canicular, tulj, [Lilt, chm/cm/mw.] Urlung- 
ing to the Dog-j-ttir. 

Ill rcgnrd to dillnviit lalitudes, unto noun* the 
canicular days are hi the wilder; as unto such a* 
are under the ecpii. met ial line; for.milolhem.tho 
dog-star nrisetli, when tlu* sun isubout the tropn'k 
of Ciiucer, which season unto them is winter. Sir 
T. Browne , I ulyar Erratics. 

Canicule. s. [Lat. cmticulu.} Dog-star; 
Jifjunitirvhf , dog-days, llare 

We are here quite burnt up. . . . I!ut nmoiignll I ln*e 
iueomenioiiecH, the gn*ntest 1 sutler is I'roiu your 
deparlure, winch is uion* alllietiiig to me (him ll»' 
eantcide. Addison, Letter iu the Student, ii. M*. 

.us, 1'rom chips ■= 




wc treat it as a separate noun, or as an 
elenu'nt in a. compound, means ( 'and inn. 


Utdison, Spvetatoc, no. •Ju'.i. 

.e. apiKTtainiug to the island of Cantfia or 1 2. In Medicine. Appetite which cumut la 1 

satisfied (canine hunger). 

It may is'caHion nn exorbitant nmietite of usual 
tilings, which they will hike iu nucIi quantities lul 
they voiuit them up like doga, irom whence it « 
called canine.- Arbuthnnt. 


( Veto. The white and purple: Candytufts 
arc llte flowers to which, nt present, it! 
is chiefly applied. In Gcrarde, however, be- 1 

sides the plant, named in the extract, the I 

modern Candytuft or iberis, we find a 3. In Zootwjy . Teeth for tearing, analogous 
Sinvrnium Cretieiim, or Candy Alex-j i .»n «u*h 


antlers, and a Daucus Cretensis verus, or | 
Candy Carrots. 

TIiIm plant is called by Podomemi, hut not rightly, 
Arabis and Diidwi; on akoThlaspi Candia ; whiHi 
ImA name is retained by most writers; iu Knglisli | 
Candy Thlospi or Candy Mustard. — Uerai'dv, lhr- j 
ball, p. m : t*d. luaik I 

Cane. x. [ ? ] See extracts. ! 

buuic intelligent country fieoplc have a notion | 


to those of u dog, and conspicuous on each 
side tictwceii'the incisors and molars. 


an; muy empioyeu m u^irms ui • 

are elm Ily eonlUied to qmidru|K-dM wlm live iip«>u 
animal mutter, ami an; wanting in tho herbivoe'i 

ruminants, to whom, in ftwi., they arc uruiwswary 

—Swat nmn, Sutural History of Quadrupeds, i 1 • 



C A N I 

C&nMter. 8. [Lat. cunistrum.] 

1. Sniitll basket. Rhetorical Lntinim. 

White lilies in foil canisters they bring, 

With alt the glories of the purnlo spring. 

Lryaen, Virgil's Eclogues. 

2. Small case for tea, sugar, &c. ; tin case 
containing shot, which bursts on leaving 
the gun. 

Kut wlmt n revolution in their spirited order (li«l 
that instant produce! A masked liultcry of canister 
ami grape could not have achieved mom terrible | 
nnulwu.—Oisravli Uio younger, Couingsby, l». iv. ; 
r-li. xiv. 

C inker, jt. [A.S. cancrr , u second form from 
the Lilt, cancer. - It is the transposition of 
the r which gives the sound of k ; inas- 
much as it prevents the contact of e and e, 
a juxtaposition which creates a tendency t< 
pronouuce c as «.] 

1. (irub, or larva, of an insect which destroys 
fruits. 

Yet writers say, as in the sweetest. hint 
Tin* rating canker dwells; ho fitting lovo 
Inhabits in tho Qni^t wits of nil. 

Shakespear, Tiro (icuflemrn of Verona, i. 1. 

Used adjectivally, or as the first clement ill 
a compound. 

Ami loal hful MImicm* ho riot li detest, ! 

Tlio canker worm of every gentle breast. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

That which tile locust hntli left, hath the canker j 
worm eaten. -Jmd, i. *. 

A hulling, shining, flntt'ring, cringing onward, j 

A canker worm of iieais*, was rais'd above, him. 

Ohm II . | 

Applied to the //// itself : (probably only for ! 
angling purposes). j 

Then' Is* of llii's, caterpillars, canker flies, and , 

tour llies.- /. ll'at ton, Coiu phte Angler. 

2. Anything which corrupts or consumes. 

lt‘ is the canker and ruin of many men’s esl atm, 
which, n. , inn-ess of time, bn-ods a public puvcrly. j 
par on. j 

Saerileiro may prove an eating canker, and n eon- 
smiling motli. in the eslato that we leave them — 
Itishnn At lechery. 

\«> lunger live the cankers of my court ; 

Ml toyour several states with speed n-sort ; 

Waste in wild riot what your laud allows. 

Then; ply the early feast, and late carouse. Pope. 

si. Eating or corroding humour. 

1 am not glad, that such a sore of time 
Should seek a phiister by a eontemn’d revolt. 

And heal III’ inveterate ranker of one wound, 

Ky making many. Shakespear, A mg .John, v. 2. 

4. In liotauy und Horticulture, its meaning 
is indefinite, applying, or being supposed i 
to apply, to severtil plant*, some of which ■ 
have no other cankerous quality than that ; 
of being disagreeable or prejudicial. As 
the popular name of u fungus growing on , 
and injuring trees, it is probably the most j 
appropriati 

The calf, .hf wind-shock, and the knot. 

Tin’ ranker, scab, scurf, sap, and rot. Er> lyn. 

Ill the following, the interpretation of the j 
previous editions, ‘kind of wild worthless, 
rose, dogrosc,’ is apparently true of the 
quotations hv which it is followed. In j 
(icranlc, however, the conker- rose is the 1 
red poppy ; whilst cnnkcncort is given as a 
sytioimn of two words. Dandelion and 
El uel li n ; the latter itself a term of doubt- , 
fill meaning. 

To put down Kielmrd. that sweet btrelv rose, 

And plant this thorn, this eanlor KnHiiirhrokc 


CANN 

u canker j set-up a cankerous uction; 
tarnish. 

Silvering will anlly and canker more than gilding; 
which if it might L . reeled with a little mixture 
of pml, will lm profitable.- PUyntiuhiyicul 

ami MtiUval llvma ' 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So bis mind rankers. Shakvspiar, Tempest, iv. 1. 

Cankerbit. udj. Bitten as with a canker. 

Know thy name is lost ; 

By treason's tooth barcgiiawn amt mukt chit. 

Shakmpear, King Lac, v. :t. 

Cankered, part. udj. Of u corrupt, venom- 1 
ous, or nialiguuut nature; nucoiirteoiis ; 
eiubhed. 

Tlicn-in a eanered emblied carle does dwell. 

That has no skill of court, nor court esie. 


Shakespear, Henry IV Part 1. i. H. 

Braw a cherry with the lenf.the si in It of a steeple, 
a single or cunkir nw'.— Penchant, Com pit at (»'<«- 
firman. 

c&nker. v. a. Corrupt; corrode; infect; 
pollute ; attack as a canker. 

Your gold and Nilver is eankireii ; and the rust of 
Ihem shall he a witness ngninst yon, and shall eat 
your flesh as it wen* tin*.— James, V. 

Ih-store to Hod Ida duo iiatilhe tfiid time : 

A titlm purloin'd rankers llm whole estate. 

it. JTerfn rt. \ 

•'pjpnost mnn will enjoy himsi-lf bettor in it | 
npslemteTortime. that to gained with honour ami ■ 
reputation, than in nn overgrown estate, that to can- j 
brut with the gnpitoltiou* of rapinu and exaction. ! 
— AiUlusm, Spectator, no. UU). 

C inker. p. it. Decay as under the influence of t 


Sinai .nr, k\o rie (porn. iii. 0, 3. 

Or wlmt the cross din; looking planet smites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites. 

Mitt an, A read* | 

C&akeredljr. adr. Crossly; adversely. 

Our wealth through him vvaxt many times the : 
worse, . 

So eunkardly he hud our l.iu in hate, | 

Mirmurfor Magistrates, p.-Hil. . 

Cankerlike. adj. Destructive as a canker. ! 

Above his cedar's top it high doth shoot, | 

Ami canker-like devourcs it to the root. 

Mimmr fvr Magistrates, p. 70*. 1 
Cankerous, adj. After the manner of a 
canker ; corroding. 

Another spi-eies or lyniimiek rule, | 

Unknown Is-fure, « huM- ran la mas shaekles seiz'd 
Tiie cuu-uum'd soul. Thomson, Liberty, iv. 

Cankery. adj. Rusty. ! 

Il | the MS. j lmd tin* plain mark of age, the ink i 
to-ing turned lirowii and cnnkry.-Wnyan, in Unr- 
ton, (hatiini mss of Lord Clartndou's History, 
p. 1 10. 

Gunnel (coal), s. [sec extracts.] Variety of 1 
black coal with cnuchnidnl fracture, which j 
burns with a bright flume, and docs not i 
grime the hand. 

Can Hit, or candle, coat ... is dark greyish black. | 
It occurs in mass; and has a glistening resinous 
lustre, thrs, t'yrlopirdia. Coal. 

Co inn II, perhaps caiotte, coal, from the llaiue with 
wliii-li it burns, is a spi-eies of eoal Ibiiml m most of _ 
tin* Kmrlisli eollieries. especially jit Wigan in L-iii- ! 
ensliin-. - Itrande, l)ict notary uj Science, Literature, 
und Art. , 

Can III It is the corruption of the word caudle, ( 
which has Is-rn applied tun particular description ; 
of coal, either to-caiise in burning it gives out a j 
bnglit llaiue like that of n candle, or lieciuisein s..iul* i 
places piHir people use it lor lights, Itnsfoic, (Hus- j 
SO ry of Mnn rafogy. 

As far ns authority goes those extracts 
give us the derivation. Thocditor, how- 1 
ever, has sirn it, spoil Krndul. 

Cannibal, s. [? Carihln Alunetlter. 

Tile cannibals themselves eat no mail's th-sli, of 
those that die i>r themselves, but of Mil'll as an; 
slam, -it icon. Xa feral and Experimental History, 

They wen* little belter than cannibals, who Mo 
hunt one another; ami he that hath most strength 
and swiftness, doth cat and devour all Ins fellows. - 
Sir J. barbs, liisconrse on the State oj Ireland. 

It was my hint to speak 
Of tin* cannibals t Imt each ot la-r nit ; 

The ant lu-opophagi. Shakcsiunr, Othelh, i. 3. 

If an eleventh roiiitmiiidiiiciit laul been given. 
Til* >u shall not cat human llesli; would not tlu-M* I 
cannibals have esteemed it molt* dillleliiL than all j 
1 lie rest V - Hi nth y. 

Used adject irulfy. \ 

The street poets portioned out nil his joints with i 
ran nib d fcrncil v, and eoinputed how many pounds I 
of steaks might 1 m- mt from hiswell fattened t-ur- 
eass. Macaulay, History of England, di. xiv. 

Cannibalism, s. (’Imractcr or conduct of u 
cannibal. 

The Scythians i-stis-m cannibalism a solsr and reli. 


CANO 

<. Canos 

rulers dap]icsl to the side of a tree, measuring the 
d. stance la-tweeli them.-- Mortimer, J/Hstnmdry^ 

Cdonon. *. [Fr.'J (iroat, gun for artillery. 

Ah leinii- iverdiarg’d with double Trucks, 

So they redoubled utrokes upon the foe. 

Shakesjnar, Macbeth, i. & 

lie lui«| left all the cannon be had taken; ami 
now In* m-iit all his great cannon to a garrison.- - 
Loit Clarendon, 

Tin* making, or price, of these gunpowder instru- 
ments, is extremely expensive, os may be ensily 
judged by tlx- W' -ight of their iiinterinto: n whole 
I cannon weighing commonly eight llioiiMind pounds; 

a ball million, live thousand : a eiilverin, four thou 
I sand live Iniudivd ; a demi-eulverin. three (lioiisami; 
j winch, wlietln-r it la; in iron or hrnss. must needs I •• 
i very cost ly . - IHs/o-p IV ilk ins. Mathematical Mayick. 

| C&nnon (sit Billiards), s. (used also as a 
eerh). Striking of more than one ball by 
V hull impelled hy the player. (Can- 
| liouade, in Ibis sense, is rln to rival.') 

He l to Ih- out or doors; and tlmro was 

only one room in the interior which passionately 
j interested him. It was wl.em the echoing twills • 
j denoted thr sweeping hazard or the i-Hectivc ivm- 
nouad*. 'Unit was tin* eliamlM-r where tlio I'rineo 
, CoIiiiiii:i literally existed. Hait’an lumr after bn-nk- 
I fast la- was in llie billiiird-rn< in ; lie never (|uitted it 
| until In* dressed for dinner, hisradi, L’oninpsby, 

t ell. xii. 

Cannon-ball. 


gioiis CUM '-III; and some Indiaiisaeeoiint it nuaelof 
piet v to kill and i-.d their di-.-n*p:t fatla rs. Cons- 
tian It, Union's Apptal to the Jiuroj Urnsun, li. S« . 
tUrd MSI . . 4 ... . 

l nlesi a warm opiaKitmn to the spirit of hvil- 
limr.to the spirit of impiety. t>» llu* spirit uf |m»- 
script ion. plunder, murder, and ramnh,disui, lii-aU- 
Verse to the true principles of fn-edmii. -Hnrke. 

Cdnnlballj. ode. In the manner of a can- 
nibal. Hare. 

Before Corioli.lie seoteht him andnotehthim like 
nenrlM.imdo.- Had lie Im-cii cnninbaUy Riven, ho 
might have broiled, and eaten linn too. -A/wAc 
spear, Coriutiinus. iv. A. 

Canniper*. s. Run, und urom/JorL nlipcr?. 

The aipiare to taken by a pair of canni iters, or two 


Bull fm» .shooting from 

a camion. 

lake feat lier-bed Mwixl castle wall. 

And heavy brunt of can non-ball. Hnth r, Hudibras, 

Cannon-ballet, s. Sami* as Can non -bull. 
See, also, last extract under Bullet. 

Li t a caminudiidht pass t lira tiiirli a nami, it must 
si i-l ke successively tll«‘ two sides of the liMiiil.— Locke. 

Cannon-proof.' 8. Proof ugtiinst a can- 
non-ball. 

If I m iirli t stand still in cannon-pmof and havo 
fame fall upon me. I would refuse it. Ileaiimunt amt 
Fh tela r, k ing and no King. 

Cannon-shot. .v. Siiol from a cannon. 

lie reckons those for wounds l hat are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannon-shot.— 1| isemau, 
Surgery 

Cannonade, r. n. Fin* cannons. 

Both armies eannonadat all the ensuing day.— 
Taller, no. lid. 

Cannonade, r. a. Batter or attack with 
cannons. 

Tin* Buke of Savoy lost no time, but eontinued 
raiiiioniidiiig the place, while the lleet enme up tr> 
bombard it. Jim'int, History of his turn Time, A. u. 
17i*7. (Uieli.J 

Cannonade, s. Attack hy mciins of rnnnons. 
They wu-eissled in taking the fortress utter a 
| aoli.ew hat sluggish eanimnade. Times. July 3, 1S6L 

Cannoneer, s. One who manages cannon. 

I Let the kettle to the trumpets sjM-nk, 

Tlu- trumpets to the munoincr without. * 

Shakesptar, Ilamlvt, v. t. 
Cannonecrinff. verbal abs. Fruclicu with 
cannon. 

The present perfection of gunnery, rannoimring, 
boiiibardiu.Miiiuing. and all these species of art III- 
rial, learned, and reliiu-d cruelty .- llurkv. Vindica- 
tion of natural Sarit ty. 

C&nnoning. s. Noi.-e made hy explosion of 
cannons. 

Nay, the loud cannoning of tbumlerliolts. 
Si-reeking of wolves, howling of tortur’d ghosts, 
I’lirsue thee still. Bmrt r. Lingua, i. f. 

Cannow. s. Same as ('an oe. Obsolete. 
Tlu-y have abundance of monoxylos or mnimu 
which puss through unrrovv rhnmu-to: with tin. 
they carry all tln-ir goods to and from the town. - 
Ra ndolph, StnU of the Mom a, 1). |;»; lbStk 
A lamt like the miumwis of hide. 

If. Hrownc, Rntanuia's Pastorals, i. -J. 

Canoa. [Spanish.] Same as Canoe; ot 
w hich word it is the original form. Obso- 
lete ; probably never current. 

Others Hindi* rafts of wood, others devised the 
Imal of one Ins-, railed the ranna, which the Hauls, 
upon the Rhone, used in assisting the transportation 
of Hannibal's army - -Sir If. Raleigh, Esmiys, 

Canoe. 8. Boat mude by liollow ing the trunk 
of a tree. 

In a war ngninst Seminmto, they had four thou- 
sand luonnxjla, or eauacs. of one piiss* of timlK-r.— 
Arbuthuot, Tables of ancient Coins, Wrights, and 
Measures. 

C&non. s. [Lat.] 

1. Rule; law. 
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ss?} cano 

The truth in, they nre rules end canon* of flint 

* law, which is written in nil mrii'a hearts — Hook, r. 
Ecclesiastical Polity , iii. § 4. 

ilia books are almost the xevseanon to judge both 
doctrine nml discipline by.— I ant. preface. 

Religious canons, civil laws 1111 ? cruel, 

Tlicn what should w nr lie V 

Shakes gear, Timnn of Athens, iv. .1. 

Canons in logic k nre such ns these: every part of 
a division, singly taken, must contain less than the 
whole; nml n ilctlnitinii must ho peculiar and pro- 
per to the thing defined. Watt*. 

2. Laws intuit; by ecclesiastical councils: 
(construction often adjectival , especially in 
connection with where it contrasts 
with Common and Civil). 

Canon laic is tlint lnw. which Is made nml or- 
dained in n general council, or provincial synod of 
the church. Ayliffc, Parcrgnn Juris ( 'auonici. 

These wen« looked on ns lapsed persons, mid great 
fa-verities of peiinueo wen 1 nrexnibed them, by the 
canons of Aneym —Bishop htillingjlcet. 

3. Hooks of Holy Scripture received by the 
Church as the rule of faith. 

Canon also denotes those hooks of Seriplure, 
whieh are received as inspired nml canonical, to dis- 
tinguish them irom either profane, apocryphal, or 
disputed hooks. Thus wo any, thnt (h-nesis is part 
of the sacred canon of the Scripture. -Ayl(ffe t Par- 
ergon Juris Cpnonici. 

4. Dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or prebends of enthedral 
chtirehes, they were of great use in the elmreli; 
they were to he of eounsel with the bishop for iiis 
revenue, nml for his government in muses ecclesi- 
astical. Huron, 

Swill much admires the plnec and air. 

Ami longs to lie n canon then 1 . 

A canon! that’s m plnec too mean : 

No, doctor, you shall Is* n dcirti. 

Two dozen canons round your stall, 

Ami you the tyrant o’er them all. Strtfl. 

C&non. *. [Though often spelt with «/i, 
the. origin of this word is probably tin* 
Spanish cation - tube or pipe, lienee, it 
may denote that which tits and encases | 
anything, as a hoot. In this sense, with 1 
the Spanish pronunciation, we find it in the 
following extract, where it is explained 

boot-hose : 

• Coiiic, you nre so modest now. ’tis pity that | 
thou wust ever bred to he thus throiiHi a pair of j 
can ions, .’ — Mid, II, -ton. More tosscmhlt rs hesut,* 
Women. (Nans by II. ami \Y.) 

This shows us how that part of a horse’s 
foreleg which appears to correspond most 
closely with the shin, or that part which, in 
man is covered with a hoot, is called the 
cunon-bone. Compare Stifle -hone with 
the Herman stiij'i l boot.J 

III f 'nr lien/ and in Cnmpunitire A no tom//. 

1 Hone in the foreleg of a horse, between the 
knee and pastern. 

The shank nr canon answers to tho metacarpus in 
man .— lit rs, Cydopadta, Jlorsc. 

Used ndjeelindlt/ with hone, or ns the Jirst 
element in a compound. 

Thu bones of the foreleg of the lmrsu become 
firmer as we trace them down wards. The two 
lgiiii-s corresponding with those of the forearm, an* 
braced together and consolidated; ami the motion 
at the elbow joint is limited to flexion and exti-n- 
hum. Tin* carpus, forming what by a sort of licence 
is called the knee, is also newly modelled ; but the 
metnearpal bones ami phuiumres are totally changed, 
and can hardly lx* recnguiz'sl. WIm-ii we look in 
front, iii-dend of the four iiielacarpid bones, wc sir 
one strong bone, the eniiiinii-bouc, ami. posterior to 
this, lie limit wo lesser hones, called splint bones,— 
Sir C itt It, Hridynvater Treatise, The l/aiut. 

Canon-bit. s. [like the preceding, Spanish.] 
Part of the bit let into the horse's mouth. 

A goodly person, nml could manage fair, 

II is stubborn steed with curbed canon hit. 

Who under him did trample as the air. 

Sp, user. Faerie Queen. 

C&noness. *. Sec extract. 

Thera am in popish countries, women they eall 
secular caimnessc*, living alter the example i.f h0 - 
cular cuiiiim.— Ayliffc, Parergun Juris Canonici. 

Canonic. adj. Same as (J nnonicul. 

His Christian church. . . imposed tin: obligation of 
cannniqH* hours. eonstituting thereby moral sab- 
baths every day .— Hon nr. Letter*. 

You know those .Sunnite, wicked dogs, 

"Whom every pious Shiite flogs, 

Or longa to flog; ’tis tnie they pray 
To God, but iu an illbred way ; 
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CANO 

With noil her hands, nor feet, nor faces, 

Put iu the right canonic places. 

Moore, Turnpenny l'ostlay. 

Canonical, adj. 

J. According to, or constituting, tlu* canon. 

l'ubliek renilings then* an* of books ami writings, 
liot canonical, whereby the ehureh doth also preach, 
or openly make known the doetrine of virtuous 
comersnlion. llookvr, Ecchsi ostial 1 polity. 

No siu-li iNMik was found amongst those canonical 
scriptures. Sir W. Raleigh, History of the World. 

2. Regular; stated; fixed by ecclesiastical 
laws. 

Seven times in a dixy do I praise thee, said David ; 
from this definite number some ages of the church 
''took their pattern for their canonical hours.- - 
Jen my Taylor. 

3. Spiritual; ecclesiastical; relating to the 
church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurisdiction 
over nil the bishops of Seol laud, from whom they 
had their consecration, uml to whom they swore 
canonical obedience.- Ayliffc, Pnrergon Juris Co- 
tton tri. 

Canonically. mh\ In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. 

(’hast lye and canonically * to do the trewe scr- 
>ycc of (tod. — Martin, Marriage of Priests, S. iiij.; 
l.Vit. 

Thirdly, to pome upon his summons to synods 
unless canonically stopt .—Sir R. Ticisdcn, On the 
IU gi inters of the Moiiastick Life, p. *JU. 

It is a known story of the friar, who, on a fasting 
(lay, Iml his capon he carp, and then very canoni- 
cally ml it.- Hr. It. More, (Joccrnincnt of the 
'Tongue. 

Canoniculnesa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Canonical. 

They stood 1o the canon train rss of the former 
decision, liar rote, On the Popes Supniuacy. 

Wiiishm . . . has published a large work in four 
volumes octavo, justifying his doctrine. ami main- 
taining the C'liiaiiicahuss of tile Apostolical Consti- 
tutions.- -Hishop Jlu nut. History of his own Tunc, 
1711. 

Canonicate. s. Office and dignity of a 
canon. Hare. 

The chmvh, willing to testify the high opinion 
she entertained of his merit, presented linn with a 
cannuic.it, • in lhi* cathedral of Paris. Hi ringtail. 
History of Ahciilard, p. js. 

Canonicity. .v. Agreement with, or compre- 
hension within, the canon of Scripture 

The ciinonic/y, that is. the divine authority, of 
the hooks of tin- New Testament, is a subject to 
which alluMou has Is-eii already made, and which 
furnishes a second illustration of the logic by which 
the facts and doctrines of Christianity arc tslsi- 
hlislicd. .Vi ic m a n, lk rtlnpounl of Christian Hoc- 
trine, b. iii. sec. k 

Canonist, .v. Mail versed in the ecclesias- 
tical law ; professor of the canon law. 

.loliii l-'islu-r, bishop of Rochester, wlica tin* king 
would have translated him from that poorhislmp- 
riek, In* refused, saying. lie would not forsake his 
poor lit lie t >lil wife: thinking of the liUcenth canon 
of the Niei-ui! conned, and that of the canonists, 

1 Matrim-iiimm inter episcopum »t ecclcsiam esse 
coni rai-l uni,’ A e. Camden, Rt mains. 

( If whose strange crimes no can, nist run fell. 

In what commandment's large contents they dwell. 

Pop , . 

Ik* procured opinions at flic same time from Ita- 
lian canonists in favour of tin: validity of her mar- 
riage with Lord Hertford. Ac, J.A.Frot utc. His- 
tory <>f England, Reign of Elizaluth, vnl. ii. Hi. vui. 

Whether Roger ami his nephews would have cared 
much for any Knglisli synod, whether an appeal to 
the pope might not have produced ruinous delay s, 
and given lime for the kingdom to Ih- won or lost, 
were questions which did not distress the conscience 
of transcendental canonists. C. H. Pearson, 'The 
early and middle Ayes of England, ch. xxviii. 

Canonistlc. adj. Rclonging to, or character- 
istic of, a canonist. 

They licraine the apt scholars of this cnnonistick 
exposition. Milton, Tetrachordon. 

Canonization, s. Act of declaring any man 
a saint; state of being sainted. 

He that could call Heaven ensa min, and whose 
canonization the cardinals thought III to lie talked 
of ill his sickness. Hishop Hall, Remains, p. 

Since the examination of Kpieurus his Intc saiuL- 
sliip, or canonization, tending to the iitidi-rmiuimr 
of all piety uml godliness, our chief business hath 
Ism, by sundry instances rationally discussed, to 
rectify the ineredulity of many. M. Casauhon. Of 
Creilulity and Incredulity in Things natural , civil, 
and divine, p. Sub 

The persuasion of Romanists is, that all such 
souls as deserve tbeir canonization at Rome, go up 


CANT 


directly to heaven, Ic.-Brerint, Saul and Snmm 

at Emlor, p. 71. ^ 

H is very suspicions, tliat tho interests () f nn , 
ticulur families, or churches, liave too great a i-av 
. in canonization*.— Addison, Travels in Italy, * 

C&nonlze. r. tt. 

1. Declare tiny imin tt saint. 

The king, desirous to bring into tlm house 
Lancaster celestial honour, Imvriuo suitor to pni l( ! 
Julius, to canonize king Henry VI. for a saint .. 
Itacon, History of the Reign of Henry VII. 

Py those hymns all shall approve 
I s cauoniz d for love. Houuc, Pm in*, p ™ 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief ean-„f 
religion, nnd of canonizing whom lie thinks lit- urn I 
tlieucn have the honour ur saints .— Hishop UStdiin,,. 
fleet. Jm 

Yet in remoter regions, even during the ninth 
century, Christianity was gathering in nations 
converts. Urn* man, indeed, who is deeply involved 
in tin* fierce contests, loaded with tin: lu-nvu-st 
charges of guilt, struck by the condemning tluiiuk r- 
bnlls of the elmrch, and utter a short period of hard. 

then "restored and nisai, the Dope Foi-nnlsuv’ 

thus at (nice a leading actor nnd the victim iu tl„. M ! 
fatal leuds. is descrilasl, by a iss-licnl piiuegji-M, as 
the Apostle of the Bulgarians, the dcslroyi-r of tlinr 
temples, us having endured many perils in onlt-i- 1 „ 
subdue them to the fuilli .-- Mil man, J/istoni 
Latin Christianity, ch. viii. ‘ * 

2. Admit into the canon of Scripture. 

Kutli.shcha was so wise ii woman, that some of lnr 
couiM-ls are canonizid for divine. - Uistu p H, t u 
Hoad's End. it)rd ,MS.j ' 

C&nonry. s. licncticc of a canon. 

But, he dying, file t'liimcellor.iu Sept en»ls-r, being 
tlmi at lily, wrote a letter to Swrctary t ejed t ii;,( 
lie would procure thnt canonry lor 1 iuuiuiuu-1 ( ,t Un- 
king. Strypc, Mnnoirs: l.Vij. 

C&nonstalp. s. Canon ry ; condition of, or 

existence as, a canon. 

He j William Picrxj had settled on him the rich 
rectory caiinury of t'liristian Mullbrd in \\ ills, nml 
a residentiary canmiship in the said ehajiter <.| 
Wells.— Worn/, Fasli Oj'oiiicusis. (Ilii Ii.) 
C&nopy. s. [Lat. conupeum ; (Jr. Kwnuircioe 
net to keep away gnats.] Covering of 
stsitc ov(*r or round a throne or lied ; cover- 
ing spread over the bead. 

She is there brought unto a paled green, 

And plac’d under a stately canopy. 

The warlike feats of both those knights tnj.ee. 

Spmsrr, Ena, (pm u. 

Now spread the night her. Spain: led m noyy. 

And bumiuon’d m-i’j restless eye tu sleep. 

F<mf,i.r. 

She sumte twice upon his neck with all her iiiidn, 
ami she took away Ins head from him; ami tumbled 
his Is nl> dow n from tin* l»cd, and pulled douiillio 
canopy from I lie nillai-s. Judith, xni. !». 

The Mild hern door opened: and the Prim-e :u.d 
Princess of Orange, side by side, enteis-d, amt t < k - k 
llieirplaee under tin: cituopy of slate.- Mucanlufi, 
History tf England, ell', \. 

Canopy, v. a. Cover with, or as with a 


canopy. 

\\ lii’fi lofty frees I see barren of leaves. 

Which erst Hum heat did canopy the herd. 

. Mlh.ktSfic'ie, Smnul. 

Her (-yes, like marigolds, had Hieulli’d lln-ir la-lit, 
And ca nopit d iu darkness, sweetly lay. 

Id., /iaitc of Lncru '. 
1 sat me down to watch upon a hunk, 

With i\,v rnimpiid, and interwove 

With lluiiiiLiiig honeysuckle. Milton, Camus, 5 Id. 

The birch, the myrtle, and the hay, 

Like friends did all embrace; 

And lln-ir large hmiu-lii s did display, 

To canopy t ho place. Drum ». 

Canorous, adj. [Lat. canonist from cauo^ 
sing.] Musical; tuneful. 

Birds that are most canorous, and wliose notes 
wc mosU'-ommeud, arc of little throats, and '•luirt. 
—tSir T. Itroiciic, Vulgar Ernmrs. 

Cant. t. [A.S. and.] Angle; comer; iiiclu*. 
Obsolete. 

The lii*st nnd, principal person in tlm temple wn* 
Peace; she was placed aloft in a caid.—H. Jouton, 
Coronation Eiiterlai ament. 


Sant. tt. [see hist extract.] 

. Corrupt dialect used by beggars nnd vaga- 
bonds ; particular form of shaking i*hi- 
liar to soiVIe certain class or body of men. 

1 write not always iu tin* proper t»*nii» of 
tinn, land Hcrvicc, or in the cant of iiron-nM 

’ AsTrahwem. with an old paltry cant, and . ■ -frj 
pnl-huuka for planets, to amuse tlm yidgar, haveu 
long Ikh'U suffered toahuso the world.- bwjl, rr* 
dictions for the Year 1701. . . 

A few general rules, with a certain cant oi wow 
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CANT 


2 ' p !'! ce in bftrracks wheru u i U0r!, > &c - »"• 

Spectator, no.m. • 801 • 

• ■ ■ - - liyan ordinance of tlm SOlh July, 1H20, the king 

of Prance rsLiil ilishf.'il a siilNcirnt number of r.m. 
terns for furnishing his troops with tobacco. - AW, 
Cyclopedia, in voce. 

Center. 8. Oiil* who cants; Icnn of reproach 
for hypocrites, who talk formally of religion 


Whining pretension to goodness, in formal 
and affected terms. 

Of promise prodigal, while power you want, 

And broaching in tlio self-denying rant. 

Dryden, Anrengzehc, 

Jin who should bo present at all their longcuaf, 
would show n greater nbility in watching, Mian ever 
they could pretend to in praying, if In* could fori tear 
sleeping, having so strong a provocation to it, and 
ko fair an excuse Tor it.— Smith, Sermons, ii. inn. 

If we would trace out the original of that llagnmt 

and avowed impiety which lias prevailed a us 

for soiiio years, wo should llud that it owes its rise 
to that cant and hypocrisy which had taken pos- 
session of the |M‘oplc*s minds in the times of the 
irii»at rebellion.— Addison, Freeholder, no. 37. 

That liuwnsagood man lie evinced hy proofs more 
satisfactory than' deep groans or long sermons, hy 
humility ami suavity when he was at the height of 
human greatness, and hyeheerful resignation under 
cruel wrongs and misfortunes: hut the rant- then 
common in every irunrdrooin gave him a disgust 
which lie hail not always the prudence to conceal. 
Mom it In y. History of Englaml, ch. i. 

3. Jhirbiirous jargon. 

The affectation of some late authors, to inf roduce 
and multiply enut words, is the most ruinous cor- 
ruption in any language.— 

4. Auction. 

Numbers of these tenants, or their descendants, 
an* now offering to sell their leases by cant, even 
those which were for lives .-Su'ift. 


without obeying it. 

That ignorance, idleness, pride, presumption, \e. t 
which some spiritual canters affect. Bishop (land, a, 
Jt ieraspistes, J>. II? : lliAt. 

Nor is her talent lazily to know, 

As dull dii mi's, and holy ranters do ; 

She nets what they mily in pulpits prate, 

And theory to practice dues translate. 

Oldham, Pm ms. 

* Lives there one man for whom prayer is mmvail- 
ing'r’— ' 1 Out, ranter, out! .My pretty June ! And she 
laid her head on my Ihisoiii, and looked up in my 
fiu e, and so died !’ — Sir K. L. Ilnlivt r, Hoyt nr Aram. 
ell. ii. 

C&nter. ft. In fforstmans/iiji. Sir extract. 

L Canter.- A slow gallop, formerly called a Caalt rb try 
gallop. If tile word had been from ran flu ries, a 
gelding, it Would have Ih-cii found in theeontim iilal 
laiiiriiages. which is not the ease.— Wedgicmst, in. 
tionury of English Etymology.'] 

The ranter is to the gallop very much what the 
walk is to the trot, though proliulilya more aiiilioal 
pace. The exertion IS much li'ss, the spring !i-.s 
distant, and the Pvt come to the ground hi iieiie 
regular succession : it is a pare of ease, iputc incon- 
sistent with any exertion of draught.— The 
Horse, On Draught, p. 517. 


[Cant is properly tlio language spoken hy thieves nnd ' Cont&hurv.hAlla* X-iiiih .mi, lied in th, ■ 

L I, egw'rs among themselves, when they do not wish ** , WDUI [ J D ® , x. TNJine .ipj IliMl 111 lilt 


to lie understood by bystanders. It therefore can- j 
nut heiierived from tlio sing-song or whining tone ' 
in which they demand alms. The real origin is l lie ! 
tiRclie rain n't, speech, language, applied in the first I 
instance to the special lauumuo of rogues mid beg- 
gars, and subsequently to the peculiar terms used 
by any other profession or community. 

' The Doctor here, 

When lie discoursed! of dissection, 

Of vena cava and of vena porta, 

The mcscriciiiii and the iiieseuterieum, 

What docs lie else hut rant / Or if he run 
To his judicial astrology, i 

And trowl the trine, the quart ilcand the sextih*. 
Dues he not rant f Who here can understand [ 
111111!'’ (H. Joiisoii.) 

(Jnelieeuy/, losing, say, name, call.— Wrdgtcoud, Dir- j 
titulary of Hnytish Etymology . J j 

Probably tin* (indie wonl itself comes j 
from tbe Latin cant us - son#. j 

Cant. r. u. Talk in tbe jargon of purlieu- i 


first extract to the Campanula 'rraebelium | 
or Throutwort, in I lie second to tbe Car-, 
tlamiue pratensis or Lady’s Smoek ; to tbej 
latter locally and without any manifest 
propriety. The garden-plant of tbe pre- 
sent time so named is a Campanula, allied 
to, but not specilically identical with, tbe 
Throat wort. 

ThrolcivoorL is called in T.ntin fVrviearin, and 
Cervica riu major; in Dutch, Halveruyt; in KinflMi, 
Canterbury JtiHs, Haskett oorle, ’1 hiolettiunte, i.r 
Jloiilawoort, of the tii-liie it hath against the pain 
....d swelling thereof. rant, Ht rhall, p. jo-i : ed. 
1033. 

They are commonly called in Latin, Fins ('iiruli ; 
in English Click owe llotters; in NoiTolkc t'an/u- 
hury lUtls\ at the Namptttich in Clieshire, ttlii re I 
had my hegiuning, Ladies* SliUH'ks, tthieh hath giieu 
me cause to christen it after luy country fasluo.i. 
Ibid. p. Sjul, 


hr professions, or in liny kind uMon.wj C 4ntcrini. 'verbal ah. In Uontmanshi,,. 
titled ed language, or with a peculiar and p r . lcti( . t; 0 f tbe canter. 


studied tone of voice. 

Men rant about materia and forma; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of art, or dress up ignnruiico in 
words of hulk or sound, which may stop up the 
mouth of enquiry.— (Danville, Scepsis Scicntijica. 

Cant. r. a, 

1. Sell by auction. j 

Is it not liii> general method of landlords to wait 
the expiration of a lease, and then rant their land l«. 
the highest bidder) -SicjH, Against the Pom r of 
Bishops. 

‘2. Lid a price at an auction. 

When two monks were outvying each other in | 
Canting the price of nil nlilicy, ho [William Rufus J i 
observed a tliird at some distance, who said never n I 
wonl: the king demanded why lie would not offer; i 
the monk snid.he was poor : mid Is'sides, vt oiild give 
nothing if he were ever so rich; tlm king replied, I 
I hen you are the llttcst person to have it, and inline- 1 
(lir.tely gave it him. -Su'ift, History if England,' 
lUdgn of William 11. 1 

Cant&nkerouB. ndj. Cross-grflined ; ill- 
conditioned in temper, ('ollotjuiul. 

Cantinkerouanesa. s, [ ? ] C ‘ossness ; 

petulance ; ill-temper. 

H.V ill means tell the truth, wo reply, but we re- 
fuse to believe that this truth is to Ins found in can- 
tanker o us ness. History is the very last Slavics of 
composition into which such ii spirit can bo admit- 
ted. Wo ask Mr. ’h pardon if we oll'end 

hia taste by tlm use of such n homely wonl as * can- 
(ankeeousncHH ; ’ lie would abominate the word. Imt 
the thing Itself Is his delight?— Times, Aug. 1 1. lMSil. 

Canteen, s. 
language.. 

L Vessel in the form of a square bottle, 
used for carrying liquors to supply sol- 
diers in enmp. 

Tho luo of wooden canteens has for some time 
hi tqp British army,— Ike $, Cyclopedia, 


[Fr. cnntinc .] In Military 


For tbe rest, he loved trotting better than vault r- 
tny piqued himself upon being manly ame doe- 
skin gloves drank port wine, par preference, acd 
considered beef-steaks and oyster-sauce as the mo?,! 
delicate dish in the hill of fare. Sir E. L. tUtiir, r, 
Pt Hoi m, ch. xhi. 

Canth&rldes. x. [plural of (ir. cm W.ipie.-inw. 
diminutive of g<uPiipot = beetle or chafer.] 
Spanish flies (Meloe vesiejitoria) u>ed to 
raise blisters. 

Tlio Hies , cant ha rides, are bn*d of a worm, or cater- 
pillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees; as an* the 
tig lire, the pine tree, and the wild briar; all which 
hear sweet fruit, mill fruit t lint hath a kind i f 
secri'l biting or sharpness ; for the tig hatha mill, in 
it that is sweet and corrosive ; the pun'ai pie hath a 
kernel that is strung and abstersive.- Itaron, Sa- 
lami and Exju rinu ntat History. 

Canthus. s. [Lat.] Alible of 1 lie eye. 

A geiitlewiuiiaii ttius seized with an lullammaticii 
iiul tumour in the great canthus, or angle of her 
eye.— U7.«i uuni, Snry ry. 

Cantlclo. x. [Lat. canticuhwi, diminutive of 
cunt ianit- cun tus soti^;.] 

I. Song: (used generally for :t song in 
Scripture). 

This right of estate, in some nations, is yet more 
signillcniitly expressed by Moses in his ran I hits, in 
the person of (hid to tlu* Jetts .-llncon, Adct rl t se- 
men t touching a Holy War. 

The eighth chapter of Troverhs ceased to bear a 
Christ inn nieaning.bccimse.uM Theodore liiiiinlaii'c.l. 

the writer of tho l>«H»k hud received the gill, not ot 
proplnvy, but of wisdom. The Cantirhs must lie 
Interpreted literally; and then it was hut an in-y. 
ur rather a necessary step, to exclude the book ( 1*0111 
the canon.— Xacntan, Duelopiueiil <\) Christian 
Doctrine, ch. v. 

U. Division of 11 poem ; canto, llurc. 

The end wlicnuf. and dangerous event, 

Shall for another canticle sjan d. . 

Spenser, b aerie Queen, iv. 0, 10. 


CANT 

O&ntlnr* part, adj . After tbe manner of one 
wbo cunts. 

Tluit uncouth nffccted gurh of sjieeeh. or canting 
language rather, it l may so coll it, tthieh they have 
ot iato taken up, is the signal distinction and cha- 
raeteristical note of that, which, in that their new 
language, they call the godly jjurty.— Itishop Sander- 
Situ, 

The busy, subtile ser|M'nts of tho law. 

Dili lirsl my mind I'mm true obedience draw ; 

W lule 1 dii! limits to the king prescribe. 

And took lor onieles Hint ranting tribe. 

Lord Roscommon. 

I'liskiH’d in schemes hy planets to foreshow, 

Like ranting rascals, how the wars will go. 

Drydvn, Juvenal's Satires . 

Canting, verbal ahx. Act or habit of one 
wbo cunts. 

it lias Infii held by some, that the art of canting 
is ever iii greatest perfection, when managed by 
ignorance; which is thought to iMii'iiigiiiuticalJy 
meant by Plutarch, when lie tells UN.thal the heat 
musical instruments were mane from t lie bones of 
an ass. 'tile art of ranting consists ill skilfully 
adapting to whatever words the spirit delivers, that 
* aeli may strike t In* ears of the audience with its 
most siKiniiraiii cadence - Sinjt, On, the niwhaniitU 
Ofn 1 at. on of the Sinnf. |l Ird MS.J 
C&ntingly. udr. lu a cuntiitg manner. 

I 11 read nothing mure than the false zeal of my 
friends, 111 a Mith-rum hour, as he j \\ hit field j rant- 
1 ugly expresses it . Trial of Mr. U hd Jit Id's Spirit, 
p. Ill; D Hi. 

C&ntlon. x. Siin^; verst s. Obsolete . 

In the eighth eclogue the same |M-rson was 
binughl in siiuiiig a enn/iuout Colin's making. — 
S/h U.H r, Slu phi rd s f 'ah naar, (Hossary. 

Cantlc. s. [l ; r. dm ith l ; l*ro\ iiiciui, cnnhiun 
-piece broken off a corner. See, also, 
Weilywuod, i.i voce.] Fragment ; portion ; 
corner or piece of anything. Obsolete. 

Stic brought her fees, 

A rantil ul l.sscx cheese , Sktllou, Pm ms, p. 135. 

Not these run 1 its amt morsels of script lire, war- 
bled, to give pleasure uulo the ears, liar mar. 
Translation oj Ihz ii 1 St nn> ns, p. Jo ( '. 

See liow this river come* me craukling in, 

And nils lue in nu the best ot all my land, 

A huge liailmoou, a monstrous rantfc out. 

Snakisfnar, Jh 11 ry 1 1'. Part l. iii. 1. 

Do you remember 

The cantill of immortal cheese ye carried w itli ye? 

lit a it moat at . / Flitr/iti', (punt tf Corinth. 
His robe of slate is a scarlet mantle, 

\\ ith eleven kings' Ivanis bordered about, 

And there is room left ry cl in a ka title. 

For thine to stand, to make the twelfth out. 

Emit rhte, Cambria (rtompliaits, p. I(i7. 
C&ntlc. c. a. Cut in pieces; divide. Hart . 

'] hat this vast globe terrestrial shulild lie rantlvd. 

ih rkt r, Whore of tlabylon : 1007. 

For four times talking, il one piece thou lake, 

'I hat must be rant'd, ami the judge go snack, 

Drydm, Jim Hal's Satires # 

C&ntlot. s. Piece; fragment. Hare. 

.Nor shield, nor armour can their force oppose; 
Huge cantitls of Ins buckler strew the ground, 

Ami no defence in his bor’d arms is found. 

Dryden . 

Canto, x. [Italian.] Book, or section, of U 
poem. 

Hut now I will begin my poem. ’Tin 

Pei ha ] is a little strange, if not quite new, 

That from tin* lirst of cantos iqi to this 

I’ve not begun vv huL we have to go through. % 

1 thought, at selling-nil. about two dozen 

Cantos would do; but at Apollo's pleading. 

If that my Pegasus should imt lie foundered, 

1 think to canter gently through the hundred. 

Jtyron, Don Juan, xii. 51, 55. 

Canton. 8. [Fr. canton.] 

1. Small parcel or division of land. 

Only that 111 lie canton of land, called the Kuglisli 
pale, containing four small shires, did uiuiiilain a 
bordering war with the Irish, und retain the form 
of Kuglisli government .— Sir J. Davies. 

2. Compartment. 

Thera is another piece of Holbein's in tho Stiult- 
liousc, of iihiuil three or four font square, in which, 
in six several cantons, tho several parts of our 
Sav iour's Passion are represented with a lifts and 
beauty that eutinol be enough admired— Bishop 
Barnet, Travels, p. *Am. (Urd, MS.) 

il. Small community, or clan: (especially ap- 
plied to those of Switzerland). 

The same is tlio case of rovers hy land ; such, as 
yet, aro sonm nations in Arabia, and some petty 
kings of tlie mountains, adjacent to straits and ways. 
Bacon, Advertisement touching a Holy War. 

C&nton. o. a. Divide into Miiall parts. 

They would have cantoned tlio kingdom, and 

&>1 
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erected tliiMr several provinces i^o so many prin- ' 2. Debate ; discuss 

tlil ifs. Hi shop Morley, Conmation Srnnon, ]>. 1 Tin* curs iliscuvrrari a raw hide in tlio Imttnm of a 

river, ami laid tlieir heads together how to come ut 


CAPA 


eipaliii 
2t: 1AII. 

Families shall quit all subjection to him, mid can- 
ton lii-s empire in Lo less guvi-rnmmls lor themselves. 
- A/icA'c. 

It wnild ccrfniiily In* Tor Hie irrHsl of mankind, to 
have all the mighty cm pin's and monarchies of the 
world cau/mud out into petty states and priucipuli- 
lie's. — Addison, Tract Is in Italy. 

'11;,. king of Spain, reckon imr it an indignity 
to have his territories eanfauet out into parcels by 
other princes, during his own life, ami without his 


places, and it discharges the mi 


milky iiiiw, 
is lined ill Ik 


eminent, rather cliuse to Itequentli the monarchy 
entire to n younger son of France. -Siri/7. 

They canton out to themselves a little provinee in 
the intellectual world, where they fancy the light 
shines, and all tin* rest is in darkness.— Watts, Im- 
/»■/ irrai' nl of the Mind. 

Cantonizo. r. a. Parcel out into sumll 
divisions. 

Thus was all Ireland eautonizrd among ten per- 
soiim of the Fiurlisli nation. Sir J. Itarics, Dis - 
(•nurse on the State of Ireland. 

The whole forest was in a manner canton tzed 
amongst a very few in munls'r, of whom some had 
regal rights .— Iltan ft. 

Cantonment, s. Distinct situation which 
soldiers occupy when quartered in different 
parts of a town. 

Then* were lio cities, notowns.no places of ean- 
tonnicnt for soldiers.— Itnrke, Abridgment of F.ng- 
lish History. 

The French general Used his head-quarters in the 
pity of Ilanover. his cantonments extending as far 
as Zell. Smolhtt, Compete History of England , 
vol. iii. h. ii. eh. viii. (Ord MS.) 

Centred, s. [Welsh, can/ref. the first ele- Cfinvaaaer. a, 
meut here is the same in both languages, u vote. 
cant - mil « //««//- in hundred.] District} 
comprising a hundred villages. Jtn/r, ex- ] 
cept ns a WVNli term. | 

The kiiur regnmts to him nil that province, re- 
serving only the city of Dublin, and the eautreds 
next adjoining. with the maritime towns. Sir J. 

Iiarirs, Discourse on the State of Inland. | 

C&nvaos. [ Fr. can eras] 

1. Kind of unbleached cloth 
used for sails, tents, &c.. 

The master commanded forthwith to set on all 
the canvass they could, and lly homeward.- Sir P. 

Sidney. 


it: they canvassed the matter one way and t'other, 
mid concluded, that the way to get it was to drink 
tlieir way to it.— Sir ii. L' Estrange. 

.Mr. Vanslvperkeii was Hiiperslitiinisnud cowardly, 

I and he did lielieve that such a tiling was possible; 
and \v lieu lie e, m cussed it in his mind, he trembled, 
mid looked over liis shoulder. Marryat, Suarley- 
yoic. vol. ii. eh. iii. 

C&nvau. v. ii. Solicit; try for votes pre- 
\ handy to an election. 

Fli/alM'th being to resolve upon an officer, and 
being by some i hat eanvassrd for others, put in .some 
doubt of that person she meant to advance, said, 
site was like one with a hint horn seeking ft limn.- - 
Jtacon. 

The countenance of Kdilli, haughty and mourn- 
ful ns Inst night, rose to him ngniii. lie saw her 
canvassing for her father and against him. Mad- 
ness! And for what wns lie to make this ternhln 
and costly wierillec !* For his Hiiiliition ? ,\ot even 
lor that Divinity or Dicumii for which we all ininm- 
iate soiiniehl Mighty ambition, forsooth, to succeed 
to the Rigliys! To enter the House of (.'ommons a 
slave and a tool ; to move according to instructions, 
and to lnlioiir for the low designs of petty spirits, 
without even Hie consolation of being a dupe, - 
Disraili the younger, Couingsby, It. \ iii. eh. iii. 

Canvaan-climber. *. Seaman ; one who 
climbs | lie must to furl or ‘unfurl the sail, 
or canvass. 

From the lndderdnckln 
"Wash'd nir a eanvass-ciimber. ♦ 

Shah spear, Pericles, iv. 1. 

One who solicits a favour or 


As n-nl pub! irk counsellors, not ns the canvassers n 
at a j>cri>ctunl election.— linrke, (in the Duration of t *’• tf * 

I. Cover on the top. 


‘, which ii 

, . , . ho min, <ii 

with tile smoke of a lire which blackens it .--Ure, 
Dictionary of Arts, Jlannjacturts. and Minn. 

I reincmlier tu have seen Dr. \Vo|IhnIou,h few < tnys 
nfter he Imd Is'enmea lly Usher, carrying lit his button, 
hula ii piece of caoutchouc or Indian miblicr, when 
by passing his silkworm link througli a Unsure in tin’ 
luiUdle, he rendered it straight mid lit fur iuimcdiuic 
use. Sir 11. lhiry, Salmonia. 

Cap. s. [from A.S. cuppc.] 

1. («arment that covers rite head. 

Here is the cay your worship did lumpcak.— 

Wliy, this was moulded on a porringer. 

Shakespear, Taming if the Shrew, iv. .1 

First, lolling, slot h in woollen cap, 

Taking her after-dinner imp. Swi/t 

The cap. tlm whip, the itinNctiline attire, 

Fur which they roughen tu tlio House. 

Thomson, Seasons, Autumn. 

*2. Ensign of the cardinnlnte. 

Henry the Fifth did soniclimes prophesy. 

If once lie eatun to tie n enrdinal, 

He'd mukti his cap coequal with the crown, 

Shaluspi ar, llenry VI. l*urt I. v. 1. 

3. Topmost; highest. 

Thou art the cap of all the fords alive. 

Shakespear, Timnu of Athens, iv. a. 

4. Reverence made by uncovering the head. 

They more amt less cm no in with cap and knee. 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Shakespear, Henry J V. Part I. iv. n. 

Should the want of a cup or a cringe so mortally 
discompose him, ns we Hint atlerwimis it did, Sir 
It.L'Est range. 

5. Vessel made like a cap. 

It is observed, that n barrel or rap, whose cavilr 
will contain eight cubical reel of air. will not sent a 
diver above :t quarter of an hour/ -Itisluqi Wilkins. 


[ of hemp or flax j 


And eke the pens Hint did his pinions bind, 
like main yards with Hying canvass lin'd. 


Were 


Sficnser, Faerie Queen. 

Their canvass ensiles up they quickly rear. 

And build it city in an hour's space. Fairfax. 

Where-e'er thy navy spreads her canvass wings, 
Homage to thee, mid peace to all she brings. i 

Walfir. 

With such kind passion hastes the prinee to light, 
(And spreads his Hying can mss to the sound : j 

, Him whom no danger, wen* he then*, could fright ; | 

Xuw absent, every little noise can wound. Dryden. 

For pain tin;/ on. Ilcnce, ground of a pic- 
ture. 

Thou, Kneller. long with noble pride 
The foremost of thy art, hast vy’d 
With nature in a generous strife. 

And tmieh'd I lie can mss into life. Addison . ' 

Used Metaphorically. j 

History is not a creed or a catechism : it gives; 
lessons rather than rules; it does not bring out; 
. clearly upon the canvass the details which were 
familiar to the ten thousand minds of whose eom- 
hined movements and fortunes it treats.— Xrwinan, 
Development of ( ' hristian Doctrine, int rod. p. 7. i 

2. [from canvass^ as forming the bottom of a! 
sieve.] Act of sifting voices, or trying them 1 
previously to the decisive net of voting. 

Then* tie that can pack cards, and yet cannot play j 
well : so there nre some that are good in eanmsses 
and factions, that arc otherwise weak men. -Huron, j 
Jissays, xxii. 

3. Act of sifting or examining a subject. 

Hut why shouldst thou take thy neglect, tliv ran- 
rass ho to heart V It umy la* tlioii art not lit.— liur- 
ton. Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 


Parliaments. 

Had the place only lioen in Yorkshire, she wns 
sure he iiiusl have sneceeded. She was the ln*st 
the world, ami everybody agreed that 
Hurry (in'ystoek owed his election merely to her 
insinuating tongue and unriv idled powers iif scam- 
pering. Disraeli the younger. The young Duke, 
h. iii. eh. iii. i 

Such a master of the whole art of electioneering 1 
[ns Whnrtouj Fmrland had never ms*ii. I tucking- ! 
liamshire was his own especial province; and there i 
hcrulisl wiHiout n rival. Hut lie extended his care i 
over the Wliiir interest in Yorkshire, CumlM'rlaiid, 
Weslmorelnml. Wiltshijv. Soiiietimes twenty, some- 
limes thirty, members nr Parliament were named j 
by him. As n canvasser lie was irresistible. J|e Cap. 
never forgot a face that he hnd once sivu, Nav. iu 
the towns in which he wished to establish an mte- 
rest, lie is'iiiemlM'ivd, not only the voters, but tlieir I 
families.— Macaulay, History of England, Hi. xx. I 


Canvassing, verbal abs. Act of one who 
canviisses. 

This crime of canvassing, or soliciting for church 
preferment, is, by the ennon law, culled hinioiiy. - 
Aylijfe , Parergon Juris Vanoniei. 

Used metaphorically iu the sense of discuss, 
whore discuss is tsiken in its primary sig- 
uiiiciition of ‘ slinking iu pieces ’ - s(‘purat<; 
into parts. 

liee.'iuse | invited the liungry alave HometimeH to 
m.v ehamlHT, to the can turning of a turkey pie, or a 
piece of venison, which my lady gnimlniot her sent 
me. he thought himself therefore eternally |kw*>ckscU 
of my love. Return from Parnassus. (Ord MS.) 

Cany. adj. Full of canes ; made of cane. 

Hut iu his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Serienna. where ChiuescM drive, 

With sails and wind, their cany wiurgons light. 

MilUm, Paradise Lost, iii. 437. 

Canzonet, s. [Italian, canzonetia .] Little 
song. 

Vceelii wns most pleasing of nil others, for his con- 
ceit mid variety, ns well his madrigals us canzonets. 
— Peaehnm. 

The canzonet and roundelay 
, Rung in the silent greenwood shade; 

These simple joys that never fail 
Khali hind me to my native vale. S. Rogers. 


licein it worthy the canvass and discussion of! Caolill. SCO Kaolin. 


Wilier and enimidcfato men.— Dr. 11. More, Prc-cj 
istence of the Soul, prcfkoc. 

Oiavaii. v. a . 

i. Sift; examine. 

Thou, that eontriv’dst to murder our dead lord ; 
Thou, tliat giv’st whores indulgences to sin ; 

1*11 canvass then in thy broad cardinal's hat, 

If thou proceod iu this thy insolence. 

Shakespear, Henry YT. Part 1. 1. 3. 
I have made careful search on all hands, and can- 
vassed the matter with all possible diligence.— 
Woodward, 
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Caoutcbotic. 

which 


*. [from the Fr. caoutchouc . , 


Tlie Imiiics next the joint on* rapped with a smooth 
eavtilagiuoiiH sule-tauee, serving IhiIIi lu slmigtli 
and motion. iJerham. 

Tlmse iiist ruiiients consist of the h ypa|Miph\ ses of 
the wveii or eight posterior cervical vertebra-, tin* 
extremities of which are rap put by a ln.ver or haul 
cement,. *ud penetrate the dorsal purictes of tliciesu- 
jdiagus.— iheen. Anatomy of YertvbraUa, 

llcprivc of tin* cap. 

If one. by another oremtinn, take any thing frain 
another, as boys souk times use to cap one another, 
the same is straight felony.- Sji-nsir, low of thr 
Slalt of Inland. 

a. [Danish, happe - contend with, 
rival.] Contend with. 

\\ here Henderson, mid th’ other masses, 

Wen* sent to cap texts, and put eases, 
j Jtutlpr, Ilwlihra*. 

Sun* it is a pitifiil pretence to ingenuity, that an 
be thus kept up, then* being little mssl of any otlur 
fneully but memory, to be nhlc to cap texts. lh\ 
II. Mare, ( lore r n nit ut if the Tongue. 

There is an author of ours, whom I would des> 
him to niul, lwlbre lie ventures at rapping charac- 
ters.— Jtishop Attcrhnry. 

(icncrully used of in rapping 

which one of the antagonists has to ijitote 
a verse corresponding to one quoted by 
his adversary. The principle which re- 
gulates this varies. Sometimes the respon- 
dent caps his opponent’s verse by citing 
another or others winch rliune with them- 
With Latin or (Jreck it is more usual to 
quote :i verse beginning w i*. h the wiAn; letter 
with which the last word of the adversary’s 
either ends or begins. 

Xow l*havn him under girdle, I’ll rap verses with 
Iii in to the end of the chapter. -Dryden, Amphi- 
tryon. 

Cap. r. N. Uncover the head, by way of 
salutation or respect. 

’ Tlm-e grant ones of the city, 

In personal suit to make me Ium lieutenant, 

Oil capp'd to him. Shakespear, Othdlo, I. '■ 

Stiil capping, cringing, applauding:—' wwh * f *• 
men's doors with all iiHkbiiity.— llurton, Anatomy 
if Melancholy, p. 1 12. 

the 


explains and justifies the spelling Cap-paper, [trota its. use m forinin„ 
with c- h and on -u\ the word being really t:u P* or conc i II8et ^ P a l ,L ’ ri , n ^ li fl n 

“ quantities of commodities sucp as pepi* r, J 
Sort of coarse brownish paper. 

Having, for trial sake, llltrad it through rap-fwp^. 


from some intertropical language, from 
which, if the name Imd been taken direct, 
the spelling might have been hautshuh.’] 
India rubber. 

Caoutchouc, gum elastic, or Indian rubber occurs 
as a milky juico in several plnutn. . . Tin; two lias 
inciuioxut juado into it tlirougii the bark in many 
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then' remained in tlio Ultra a powder - myw. 
Capability. *. Cnpucity; ability ; compre- 
hension. , . .. nar ^ 

Sure he that made ui with such large disooim 
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Looking liefore and after. gave us not 

That rtijtahilify nml godlike reason 

To rust in us utilis'd. Shakespenr, IFamlcf , iV. 4. 

Thera being a possibility of creating things after 
sundry nwl manifold maimers, imthimr was yet de- 
termined, ImL lids vast capability of things was un- 
settled, fluid, and of itself undeterminnlile ns wider. 
But the Spirit of (!nd, who was the vehicle of the 
Ktcniul W isdom,— having hovered awhile over nil 
the rapacities of this fluid possibility— forthwith 
nettled upon whnt was most perfect and exact.— 
Dr. If. More, Conjectura Cahnlislica, p. 23. 

Often uscmI di&pnrntjhujlynT ironically, in 
the mention of n plum which from its cnpti- 
liility of being improved tempts the archi- 
tect. 

Sir Carte came as quick as tlmmler after light- 
ning. He was immensely struck willt llnutcville, 
imrtienlurly with its capabilities. It wjis n superb 
iilnee, eeiiainly, and be rendered unrivalled. 

The situation Nccmcil made for the pure Hothic, 
The left wins; should decidedly lie nulled down, and 
ils site occupied by R knight's ball ; tlie old terrain 
should Is* restored ; I he donjon keep should bo raised, 
mid a gallery, thns* hunilrcd feet long, thrown 
through the IhsI.v of the ensile. Estimates, esti- 
mates, estimates! Hut the time? This vrnsagreater 
point than the exjiense. Wonders should Is* done. — 
Disraeli the younger . , The young l hike. h. i. eh. vi. 

Capable, adj. [Fr.] (frequently with of.) 

1. Sufficient to cniitum; sufficiently capacious. 

When wo consider so niiieli of I hat spneo, as is 
equal to, or capable to receive, u l indy of any assigned 
duueiisiiius.— bteke. • 

2. Kndued with powers equal to any parti- 
cular thing. 

To sny, that Hie more capable, or the lietler de- 
server, hath such right to govern, ns he inayeoin- 
pulsorily bring under the less worthy, is idle.— 

II/H'IIH. 

When you hear any person give his judgment, 
consider with yourself whet her lie Is 1 a capable judge. 
— Waffs. 

Whal -see ret springs their eager passions move, 
llnw e.tpihlc of death for injur’d love! 

Dry den, Virgil. 

,‘h Intelligent; a hlo to underpin ml. 

Look you, how pale lie glares; 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching In stones, I 
Would make Hit in capabb. I 

Shah spear, JJamlct , iii. 4. 

F am much hound lo Hod, I hat In* hath endued , 
vm with one capable of the best inst ruet ions .— Sir : 

V. nigh,,. ! 

4. Susceptible. 

The soul, immortal substance, to remain, 

Conscious of joy, and capable i f pniu. Prior. 

!i. Qualified for. 

Without natural impediment. 

There is no man Hint lielicves the goodness of Hod, 
but must lie inclined to think. Ibut lie hath made 
home things for as long a duration as they are capa- 
ble of— Archbishop Tdlofson. 

Without Iryal imjMMliment. 

Of inv land, 

Loyal and natural Imy ! I’ll work tlie means 
To iniike Hus* capable. Shah spear, King Lear. ii. 1. 

0. Kxphuned by Johnson its hollow. (?) 
l/an but upon a rusti, 

The cicatrice and oaptihle iiiiprcssuro 
Thy jialm some moiiieiits keeps. 

Shah sjnar, As yon like if, iii. 5. 

C&pableneat. s. Attribute 1 suggested by 
Capable; ability; comprehension; com- 
prehensiveness. 

Thu efliracy of these docs not depend upon tin* 
mere opus ojH'int um : lint upon the eaiHibhni.es of 
the subject, nml the qunliflcid ions ur the personthoy 
are applied ia.—KHlinglnek. St mums, |>. 323. 

Cap&cify. v. «. (Qualify ; niukwmc capable. 
Rare. 


Wisdom capacities us to enjoy lileascntly mid in- 
iioeently all those gc'sl tilings the div inc goodness 
hath provided for mid consigned to us. -Harrow, 
Sermons, i. B. 

Capacious, adj. [Lat. ru/ui.r.] 

1. Wide ; large ; able to hold much. 

Beneath Hi' incessant wivpimr of those drains, 

1 see the rocky Siphons s( retch'd immense, 

Th« mighty reservoirs of harden'd ehnlk, 

Or stiff compacted day. eh pad one found. 

Thomson, Seasons, Autumn. 

2. Extensive ; equal to much knowledge, or 
great design. 

Thera are some persons of a good genius, and a 
^tVhtts* mln ^’ Wh ° aU ^ V1 ^ ob8Cure ^* 

Oaptooiuiiaas. s. Power of holding or re- 
ceiving; largeness; adc?quateness. 

v Acoucavo meuuro, of known anil denominate ca» 

Vot. I. 
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paeily, sen'os to measure tin* capaciousness of any 
other vessel. In like manner, tn a given weight tho 
weight of all other bodies may 1 m* reduced, and so 
found out .—Holder, Dixivursc concerning Time. 

Cap&cttmte. v. a. Make capable; enable; 
qualify. 

liy this Inst ruet ion we may ho cnpadtateel to 
observe those errours — Drydcn. 

These snrbmf men wen* sycophants only, ami were 
endued with arts of life, to eapaeifate them for tin: 
conversation of the rich mid great.— Tatter, no. rsi. 

Capacity, .v. 

1. Power of holding or containing anything; 
room ; span' ; comprehension. 

Notwithstanding Ih.v capacity 
Ri'ceivetli as the mu. nought i nters then*, 

Of what validity and pitch socVr, 

But fulls into abatement and low price. 

Shaktsptar, Twilfth Might, i. 1. 

For they that most and greatest I liings embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind's cai/arity. 

As streams enlarg’d, enlarge the elmiiiic]'s space. 

Sir J. ha vies. 

Space, considered in length, breadth. and thick- 
ness. I think, may be called cn/nict/y.- - bickr. 

Thera remained, in Hie rapacity of the exhausted 
cylinder, store of little rooms, or spares, empty or 
devoid of air. lloyle. 

2. Force or power of the mind ; ability. 

Ill spiritual natures, so much ns there is of desire, 
so much thuru is also of rapacity to receive. 1 do 1 
.ml, sav. there is always a rapacity to rrreivn Ihe j 
very tiling they desire; lor that may he impossible. 
—South. 

All heroiek poem requires Hie airoiiiplisbmeiii of 
some extraordinary undertaking; which requires 
tlie duty of !l soldier, and the :in<| pnuleuee 

of a gi-ucrnl. heytlut, Ikdicatiuii to Ti’an.sUttiun of 
Jnri cal's Safirt s. 

Here the resemblance ends. Bussell, with run- 
siilenble abilities, was proud, acrimonious, restless, 
and violent. Sidney, with a sweet temper and win- 
ning manners, seemed to be detieieiit in rapidly and 
knowledge, and to be sunk in voluptuousness and 
indolence. - Macaulay, History of Liujlaml, e h. ix. 

t). State; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the 
head or a triumphant rebellion, I . • their old condi- 
tion of masons, smiths, and carpenters; that, in this 
•a parity, they might repair what, ns eo|oin>ls and 
captains, they laid ruined and defaced.— South. 

You dcsire’my thoughts as n friend, and not ns a 
member of parliament; they an* the same in both 
ra pantos. Steft. 

Capnpee. wh\ [Vr. cap a pud.] From head 
to foot ; all over. 

A llgun* like your father, 

Arm’d at all points exactly, can-a-vl. 

Appears before them, .mil. with solemn march, 

(iocs slow and stately liy them. 

Shah spear. Hamlet, i. 2, 

Then 1 for the two contending knights he sent. 
Arm’d cap a pic, with ruv'nucc low they In-lit . 

heytleu. Fables. 

A vvimdlnusc. 

That folds up itself in itseirfor a hoiisi*. 

As round as n ball, without liead. without (nil, 
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grown imtluit colony; tho term, in this 
tiise, being geogrtiphicnl or proper, rtitlier 
than common). 

The paKing sun. 

Beyond gm*n cairn, and verdant isles, 

Hesperian win; my signal to depart. 

Milton, Parpdisc last. viii. ft to. 

Tin* Homans made war upon the Tureiitiiu s.aiid 
obliged | hem by tn'nt.v not to sail beyond the rap,-. 
— .1 rbufhnot. Tables of ancient Coins, Heights, and 
Measures. 

Cape [ capote], x. Nockpioro of a cloak. 

He was clothed ill n robe of lino black cloth, with 
vv ide sleeves and cujk\— M acon. 

C&per. .v. [from the name of the plant.] 
I’nexpanded flower-bnd of the* caper bus-li 
(Cajiparis) used for pickling. 

A\ e invi'iit new sauces and pickles, which resemble 
the animal fcnm'iil in taste mid virtue, as mangoes, 
olives, mnl cap, rs.-Sir ./. Floytr, 1‘ntt.cnalufid 
State of the animal Humours. * 

C&per. s. [Dutch.] Pmatoor. 

The trade into the St might can neither be secured 
by our own convoys, nor by the French fleets in the 
Mediterranean, 1'rniu Ihe Jhiteli cap rs . . . and from 
these of Biscay, Sicily, Sardinia, t'orsica, Majorca, 
vvbieh in all wars have tieen l^e nest oT picaroons. 

■ Sir FI'. Tnuple, To the luikc of Ormond; Works, 
’.132. tUrd MS.) 

C&per. .v. Jump ; skip. 

We that are true lovers, run into strange eap-rs-, 
but as all is mortal in nature,. so is nil nature in love 
mortal in folly. Shah s,\> ar. .-I# yon hie if . ii. 4. 

I’limiiap, tin* treasurer, is allowed to nit a caper 
on the si mil rope, at lea-1 an inch higher than any 
otlu r lord in the whole empire.— Su'fl, tiuHtwfs 
Tran Is. 

And wherefore this exordium J— Why. just now. 

In taking up this paltry sheet of paper, 

My bosmii underwent a glorious glow, 

And my internal spirit cut a caper. 

Myron, /nm Juan, 3. 

C&per. v.n. [Lilt, ri/pm ugoiit.J 

1. Dnncc petulantly or frolicsomely. 

Tile truth is. 1 nin only old in jmlnie nt ; and In* 
Unit will caper with me for a thou-nnd marks. Jet 
him lend me the money, and have at him— Shakt - 

I spi ar. Hi nry IV. Part II. i. 2. 

1 2. Skip for merriment. 

W her»* we, in nil her trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good, and gallant ship ; onr master 
Canering to eve her. Shah spear, 71 m/ust, v. 1. 

The family I rip! it about, and i filter'd like hail- 
stones bounding from a marble floor.— Arbuthnot, 
History of John Hull. 

Caper-cutting, adj. [ - fatjlinr le. capriole of 
tin* Italians.] Dancing in :i frolicsome 
manner. 

1 iim not gentle, sir, nor gentle will tie. 

Till I have justice, my poor child restor'd, 

Your rap> r-rett : smi has run away vvitli. • 

JUiinmoiit ami Flt/cln »*, Lore's JhlyrinWfM. 

C&perer. s. Dancer. Conteinjifuvus. 


Inclos'd rap-a-pt in a strong coal of mail. Sin ft. 

Caparison, s. [$\\\\n\>\\ % vupurmon. ] Horse- 
cloth, or sort, of cover for a horse, which 
is spread over his furniture. 

Tilting ftirnitun*. emblazon'd shields. 

Impresses iiuaiut. and steixls, 

] la si*s nml 1 nisei trappings, gorgeous knights 
At joust and tournament. * . 

Milton, Paradise Lost, u. 3-i. 
Some wora a hranst plate, and a light juppnn ; 
Their Imrsi-a cloalh'd with rich caparison. 

JJrydtu, Fnblt s. 


Cap&rlson. v. a. 

1. l)re»s in n caparison. 

Tli^ steeds, caparison’d with purple, stand ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ Intwixt tlu-ir teeth the foaming gold. 

Ur y< l, n. 

2. Dress pompously. Lmlicron*. 

Don't you think, though 1 mu eujMidsonnl like a 
um it, 1 have a doublet mid hose in my disposition.— 
Shah spi a r, As //• at like if, iii. 2. 


pease, s. [?] Covered case ; clicst. 

Ilo asked his wifi* whether she shut tho trunks 
nml elu-sts fast, whether the mpcasi be scaled, anil 

, .1 _ .1. .._n .1....- u Iw.ll.ul /fill./. 1 11 t, mt I nil it 


The tumbler'- gambols some delight alibi'd : 

No less tin- nimble capinr on the cord: 

But these are si ill in-ipid stulf to thee, 

Hoop'd in a ship, and toss’d upon tlie -ea. 

l)rytU n. J u cr mil's Satires. 

C&pcrinff. part. adj. After the manner of n 
capercr. 

i Lis niiublo linud’s iiistiuot then taught each 
string 

A rapt nag cheerfulness, nml made them sing # 
To their ovv ii dance. Crash ate. Poems, p. S2. 

Thu stage would need no force, nor song, nor 
dams', 

Nor vapi ring monsieur from ad ive Fraueu, Howe. 

C&pful. s. Full of a can ; small quantity. 

And now. lest my g<H>d ix*soluti<niN should eon- 
tiuue, my companion, w ho had indeed enticed me 
away, came to me and said, •Well, Bolt,' clapping 
me on the shoulder, ‘how do you do after it? L 
warrant you wen* frightened, vva'n’t ynn, Inst night, 
when it blew bill ll rap-full of wind r '■ -* A cap full 
do yon call itV said 1 : * it. was a terrible storm.' — 
* A storm, you fool you,’ replied lie. * do you call that 
a storm V why it was nothing at all; give us but a 
good ship ami sen-room, and we think nothing of 
such a squall of wind as that ; but you’n* but a fresh- 
water sailor, Hob.’— J)e Foe,* Life and Adn ntiirts of 
Robinson Crusoe. 


of Mtlaurhot*. p.lltl. , .. _ 

One enrt will serve for all your furniture, 

With room enough behind to case the footman, 

A cancase for your linen, mid your plate. 

Jieaumont and Fletcher, Two noble Kinsmen. 

Cap*.*, [from Fr. Utiullaiul; pro- 
montory : (particularly «pi>11<sl to tho (.a|ie 
0 f Good llopo; whence us«l mljiclinil/j/, 
as in Cnpc wine or Cape Madeira = wine 

z z 


C&plu. s. [Lnt. ■-= you may take; second 
pers. sing. pros. suhj. of capio - 1 take.] 
In Law. Sec extract. 

Capias [is] a writ or process of two sorts; one 
. . . culled capias ud respondeiidiini before j m I ce- 
ment, . . . ami the other n writ of exii'iitioii nfler 
judgement ; lieimc of divers kinds, as capias ad mi- 
tisfnoiciiduui, capias utlagatuiu, Jacob, Law 
Dictionary, in voce. 
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Capiliaceocs') p \ p T 

CaCum/.k ) VJ iV I I. 

Capill&oeous. atlj. Same ns papillary, 
arfj. |. 

OaptllaSre. s. [Fr.] Syrup prepared with 
an infusion of I he* maidenhair fern. 

Tin* term Maidenhair nr fi ipiltary has bi*on ap- 
plied to Nml species of fern which have lieen used 
111 medicine. . . . The syrup sold in the shops under 
the name of capillain is nothing hut clarified syrup 
flavoured with orange-flower water —Pereira, Ma- 
teria Mcfiica unit Therapeutics. 

Capfillament. x [Lat.J Filament. / hire. 

The solid rapid aments of tho nerves.-- Bishop 
Iterki ley, Sirin, § 22 t. 

C&pillary. arfj. [Lilt, capillarid - of the na- 
ture of hair.] 

1. Resembling hairs; small; minute: (ap- 
plied to plants). 

Capillary, or capillaccon s plants, are such ns liavo 
no main stalk or stem, but {(row to the ground, ns 
* hairs on the head; and which liear their sissls in 
little tilth or protuberances on tho backside of their 
leaves— Quiney. 

2. Of the nature of capillary vessels. 

Ton capillary arteries in some parts of the body, 
an in tho brain, an* not count to one hair; and the 
muni lest lymphatick vessels are an hundred times 
smaller than thesinnllest capillary artery.— Arbut h- 
not, On the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

Both kinds of vessels minify in their substance, 
forming a lino capillary network upon the capsules 
of tho nmltinudcato cells.— O kvm, Anatomy of Ver- 
tebrates. 

3. In Physic*. Action on fluids of columnar 
solids with small interspaces. 

When, therefore, 51. Poisson, in Ids views of 
capillary action, treats this hypothetical distribu- 
tion of centers of force as if it were a physical fait, 
and blames Laplace for not taking account of their 
ditlcrent distrilmtion at the surface of the tluid and 
Is’low it, ho npficur* to push the claims of the mole- 
cular hypothesis loo far. — Win well, History of 
Srientijlc Ideas, ii. <1(1. 

C&pftltary. s. 

1. In Botany. Fern so called (Adiimtum 
Cupillus Veneris). Obsolete; superseded 
by Maidenhair. 

The hyssop may tolerably l»o taken for some kind 
of minor capillary, which Ih*sL makes out the anti- 
thesis with tne cedar. 1 —Sir T. Browne, Ou the Plants 
in Si ripture, p. s. 

Our common hyssop is not the least of vegetables, 
nor oliscrvcd to grow upon walls: hut, rather, some 
kind of capillaries which are very small plants, and 
only grow upon walls and stony plan's.— id., Yulya r 
Kr roars. 

2. In Anatomy. That part of the circulatory 
system which connects the veins and the 
arteries. 

What remains is received into the capillaries of 
thtt veins in tho several ports.— Smith, Portrait of 

# Old Age, p. 233. 

Tar-water, by its active finalities, doth stir fhe 
humours, entering the minutest capillaries, and dis- 
lodging olwl ructions. -Bishop Birkdcy , Further 
Thoughts on Tar- Water. 

Caplll&tion. 8. Vessel like a hair; rami- 
iication of small vessels, llarc. 

Nor is tho humour contained in smaller veins, 
or obscurer cop'diatinn*, hut in a vesicle.—, Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Nr roar*. 

Capital, arfj. [Lut.. capitalist] 

2. Relating to the head. 

Needs must the scr|>cut now his capital bruise 
Expect with mortal pain. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 383. 

2. Criminal in the highest degree : (so as to 
touch life). 

Edmund, I arrest thee 

On capital treason. Nhakcspwr, King bar, v. 3. 

Several cases deserve greater punishment than 
many crimes that nre capital among us.— Swift. 

9. Touching tho safety of a person’s life; 
involving its loss ; affecting life. 

In capital causes, wherein hut one man’s life is in 
question, the evidence ought to he dear; much more 
in a judgment upon a war, which is capital to thou- 
sands.— Bacon. 

4. Chief; print ipaT. 

I will, out of that infinite tmndier, reckon but 
some that are most capital, and commonly umirrent 
both in tho life mid conditions of private men.— 
Spenser, View of the State if Ireland. 

' As to swerve m the least points is errour, so thn 
capital enemies thereof (iod hntetli, as his deadly 
foes, aliens, mid, without repentance, children of 
endloM perdition.— Hooker. 

They do, in themselves, tend to confirm the truth 
of a capital article in religion.— Bishop AtUrlmry. 

j. Chief; metropolitan. 
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This hnd lieen 

Perhaps the capital sent, from whence had spread 
All generations; and had hither come, 

Prom all the ends of t Ii* earth, to eelehmtn 
And reverence thee, tlicir great progenitor. 

Milton, Pariidise had, xi. 313. 

(i. Large: (applied to letters, such as that 
which begins tin* first word of a sentence). 

Our most considerable actions a fr always present, 
like capital letters to an mred mid dim eye.- Jeremy 
Taylor, Rale and Exercises of Holy Living. 

Tim first is written in capital letters, without 
chapters or verses. — drew, Cusniofogia Sacra. 

7. Excellent: (used also as an interjection 
expressive of approval). 

When the reading was over, nobody said capital, 
or even good, or even tolerable.— Theodore Hook, 
(iilbvrt (in nicy, vol. i. clu ii. 

C&pltal. j, 

1. Upper part of a pillar. 

Vim sec the volute of the lonirk.tho folhurc of tho 
Corinthian, and the imvoli of the Doriek, mixed, 
without- any regularity, on the same capital. Ad- 
dison, Travels in Italy. 

2. Chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

lie could not leave tho improved society of tin 
capital, or consent to exchange the exhilarating joys, 
nml splendid decorations, of puhlick life, fur the 
obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote si- 
tuations.— Boswell, Life of Johnson. 

The ecclesiastical synods liecamo not only councils 
of the church, but also parliaments of the realm. 
At Toledo, which wns tin'll tho capital of Spain, tin 1 
power of the clergy wns immense, ami was so osten- 
tatiously displayed, that in a council they held ll.cn* 
in the year UM, welind the king literally prostrating 
himself on the ground liefnre the bislmps.- Buckle, 
History of Virilization in England, p. ] I. 

3. Stock or money with which a tradesman 
liegitis business, or with which he carries 
it on. 

But, in fact, a very large portion of the wealth 
that exists in a country is employed in procuring a 
further increase of wealth; in oilier words, is em- 
ployed as eo/eA//. -What i ty, Introductory hr lures 
on Political Economy, lcet. vi. 

It has Ixvii sisMi . that, besides tin* primary and 
universal requisite* for production, labour and na- 
tural airciils, t lieiv is anollier n'lpiisilo without 
which no productive ojieratioiis, beyond (in*- rude 
and Minify iH-rinnings of primitive industry, arc 
possible; namely, a sl<»ck, previously acciiimilaled, 
of the products of former labour. This accumulated 
stock of tin* product of former Inlsiur is termed 
capital.— J.S. Jldl, Principles of Political Economy, 
b. i. ell. iv. § 1. 

Capitalist, s. One who possesses capital, 
or money to trade with. 

1 take the expenditure of tin? capitalist, not tliu 
value of the rnpitnl, as my standard . — Burke, 
Thoughts on a Regicide Ihacc. 

Bui leu iiit cent for sixteen years wns not almit 
which was likely to attract lenders. An additional 
lure was therefore held out- to mpifalists. Some of 
the shares wen* to lie prizes ; and the holders of the 
prizes were not only to n reive l lie ordinary ten per 
cent, but wen* also to divide among them the sum 
of forty thousand pounds annually, during sixteen 
years.- -Macaulay, History of England, eh. xx. 

The proprietor who avails himself of these menus 
to plunder the labourer is, in his turn, victimized by 
the capitalist. J. L. Farley, Resources of Turkey, 
ch. ii. 

Capitalization. *. Act by which anything 
is capitalized. 

. Tic 1 demand for a capitalisation of income points 
to that side of tho grievance.— Times, Jan. 22, lHikl 
(leading article). j 

Capitalize, v. a. Reduce to the condition 
of capital. • 

Now, it is evident that among an ent indy ignorant 
jH'nple, the rapidity with which wealth is created 
will Is* solely rcgulutcd by the physical peculiarities 
of their country. At a later |ic rind, arid when tin , 
has lss'ii capitafiscil, oilier chum's conic into j 
play; but until this occurs, the progress rim only 1 
depend on two circumstances: lirat on the energy 
and regularity with which labour is conducted, anil 
seeowlly on tin? returns made to that labour by tho 
bounty of millin'. -Buckle, History of Vindication 
in England, vol. i. eh. i. 

As to the project of capitalising incomes, that is 
another affair, nml tho association ran do nothing 
better than draw up the draught of an amended lu- 
como and Property Tax cnilmilyirig this principle.— 
Times, Jan. 22, ls5fi (leading srliele). 

c&pitaiiy. adv. In u capital manner ; with 
loss of life. 

If any man sworo by tho king’s head, and wns 
found to have sworn falsolv, no was punished capi- 
tally. — Bishop Patrick, Paraphrases and Com- 
mentaries on the Old 'Testament, (Jenesis, xliii, 15, 


CAPO 

Capit&tton. s. 

1. 'Numeration by heads. 

lie Nuflbml for not- performing tho commandment 
of (tod, concerning capitation ; that, when the pen- 
pie were iiiunlieml, for every head they should pay 
unto tlod a shekel- Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 

2. Taxation on each individual: (used ml- 
jtctivally). 

Tho (.reeks pay a capitation tax for the exercise 
of their religion.— (Inthrie. 

Capitular, s. [Lut. capitulum.'] 

1. Body of the statutes of a chapter. 

That this practice continued to the time of Charlc 
main, npisurs by a constitution in bis capitular.-- 
Jeremy 'Taylor. 

2. Member of a chapter. 

Canonists do iigrcc, that tbc chapter makes dr. 
erees and statutes, wliie.h sliall bind the chapter 
itself, and all its meiuliers or capitulars.— Ayhjlv 
Parcrgon Ju ris Va non ici. 

Capitularly. adv. In the form of an eccle- 
siastical chapter. 

The keeper. Sir Simon Hiirenurt, alleged you 
could do nothing but when alt three were ca g,(n- 
larty met, as ir you never open but like a piirix!i- 
elicst, w ith all the three keys together.— Swift, Letb r 
to Mr. St. John. 

Capitulary, arfj. Relating to the chapter of 
a cathedral. 

In the register of the capitulary acts of York 
cathedral, it is ordered, &c.- T, IVarlon, History of 
English 1*01 try, iii. 3»2. 

Capitulate, r. n. 

1. Draw up anything in heads or articles; 
agree together in a charge; eon federate. 

1‘crey, Northumlicrlaud, 

Tho archbishop’s grui of York, Douglas, nnd 
Mortimer, 

Capitulate u gainst us, and are up. 

Shnkt sgcar, Jli ary I V. Part T. iii. 2. 

2. Yield, or surrender up, on certain stipula- 
tions. 

The king look it for a great indignity, that I hie 
should oiler to capitulate with him rm'ii.ics. ~.Su 
J. Hayward. 

I still pursued, and, about two o’clock this after- 
lioon, she thought tit to capitulate. ■ - Sjurtutur, no. 
6Gt*. 

lie marched lirst to (’arrickfergus. That town 
was held Ibr James by two regiments nr infantry 
Schombcrg battered the walls; and the ln-.li, nib r 
lioliling out :i week, capdulaUd.— Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, ell. xiv. 

Capltul&tlon. s. 

1. Stipulation; lerms ; conditions. 

It was not a complete conquest, Imt- rather a 
dedition upon terms mid capitulations, agreed In*- 
tween tin* conqueror and tbo couquiTed ; wliereu., 
usually, the y ielding party secuii d to tlicuiM'Jo% 
their law and religion. Sir M. Hale. 

One hand laid a p:i)ST, the other a sword; IijhJ 
they said, free ns from tributes, the capitulat.»,i 
hail lsH'in* g rosso, and strongly s;n ourimr of »i.- 
dit ion. -- Bishop Halt, Rehobonw. (< >rd 518.) 

2. Reduction into heads or articles. 

Division and prosecution of the parts severally, 
sometimes with a capitulation of Hum first.— #»*- 
struct ions Jar Oratory, p. 77: Oxford, 1<IS2. 

C&pltule. 8. Summary ; recapitulation. 
Obsolete. 

But a capitlc on thoso tilings tluit lien si-id.— 
IVycliJI'c, Ih brews, viii. 1. 

Capivft. s. See Copaiba. 

Capnomanoy. s. [(■ r. an rnb; smoke, /u 
run prophecy.] Divination by the tip- 
peuraiieeiir motion of smoke. 

Philosophy will very probably direct us to t|i« 
true original of divination by prodigies, and tlw 
other s|M*cies thereof, chiromancy, napnomancy, Ac. 
J. Spencer, Discourse concerning Prodigies, p. -U*»* 

Cap6ota. v. a. Strip off the hood. 

Vaiuwh'd your rahins of t he synod. 

And Hiinpl the canons with a why nut. 

Butler, I/uMras. 

C&pon. 8. [A.S. enpun ; Fr. vhapvn ; troia 
Lat. capo.] Castrated cock. 

In good ruoiit iMieftiiiy landlord sticks his knife; 
The capon fut delights his dainty wifi^ p 1f ( 0 ral* 

C&ponlze. v. a. Reduce to the condition of 
a capon ; castrate. ■ , . 

I tried once an experiment, which mjfflit in“^“ 
have possibly made some alteration In the tout of 
bird, from what it might have boon when thc aiiinwi 
was at its full growth, by procuring an operator w 
canonized a young blackbird of ebout six weeks old. 
-Barrington, On the Surgery <f Bards. (Biib. 
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C&ponitail. *. Pliint ho called (Centnmthus 
rubor). 

(*enemlly tlio Valerians are called by one name— 
In L'ltino, VnlcriniiA; in Knglish, Ynlcriim, Capun s- 
/'(/&■, uni! Sctwnll -liul vii properly, for I hat mime he- 
longcth to Zedonry, whirl! iai uni valerian.— (Bronte , , 
Herbal!, p. 1078: cd. HKia. ! 

Cap&t. *. [Fr.] When one player wins sillj 
tlio tricks of cards ut the game of picquet' 
lie lias effected a rapot. 

Piquet who held tins best game nl tin* card* for tvv 
persons, though kIii* would ridicule l In* ) Hsian try of I 
tin 1 terms— such on pique !--ri*|»ii|iu* tin* capnt they I 
savoured (she thought) of nH'ccliil ion. hi mb, Es- 
says of Klin, Airs. Baffle's (tpiniuns on Whist. 
Capbt. p. n . Klfoct a capot. 

That lA«t game I had with my sweet cousin (J 
rnmttal her)- (dare L tell thee. how foolish I mu V) 

( wished it illicit have lasted for ever, though we 
gujued nothing, and lost nothing, though it was a 
mere simile of jilay : 1 would he rout cut to go on in 
t hat idle folly for ever. Lamb, Essays of Elia, Mrs. 
Hattie's Opinions oh Whist. 

Capoto. s. [Fr.] M anile. 

(Ill ! who is more brave than a dark Sul into, 

In his snowy caiiim* and his sh.'igry capote ? 

To the wolf ntul the vulture hi* leavi*s his wild flock, 
And descends to the |ilaiu like tin* stream from the 
rock. Hymn, Chi life Harold, ii. 72, song. 

Capo&eh. s. [Fr. cajwvr, capucfion.] Monk’s 
hood; boon of a cloak. 

He won* a little brown ca pouch, girt very near to 
his body with a white towel.- Shelton, Translation 
of Don Quixote, iv. 1. 

Cappadlolo. *. Old slang for Prison. 

llow, captain, idle? my old mini’s soil, fhy dear 
kinsman In Cappadoehiu.- pnri/aii. 

My son’s in Cain rdochy, i* tli’ gaol. -Hey must, 
Kitty Edtrard IV. (Naros by 11. and W.) 

C&pper. *. 

1. One who makes or sells caps. 

They have their tiiylurs, weavers, cappers, and 
work'*! -n leather.-- Sir /*. Ityrauf , PriS’-nt Slate 
of t)u Creek and Armenian V h arches , p. LW. 

2. One who makes olicisance, and shows 
court cousncss or servility, bv taking off 
his cup. 

I take to witm*sse the happiest courtiers that arc. 
whether one wryc looke of l heir prince do not sting 
them inure at tlie heart, than a thousand flatterers 
and as many crunchers and eappirs ran delight 
1 lu*ir ears mid eyes. Trt wncss of the ( ’hris/iau 7A- 
tiyion ; l.W. t<>rd MS.) 

Capreoline. utlj. [Lut. coprcolns -■ roebuck.] 
In Zimltujif. Akin to the roebucks. 

The enpreoline group is formed to contain the! 
roebucks, of which Major Smith considers then* an* | 
two spi tics . --Jftrflia aim, Mato nil History of Q, 
dm intis, § 2M). 

Caprioclo. s. Sump us Co price, except, 
that it is derived from the Italian cnpriccio. 

Will the caprieeio hold in Hut? art sure? 

Shah spt or, Alt's mil that ends trill, ii. 3. 

It is a pleasant spectacle to behold the shifts, 
windings, mid unexpected eapriehios of distressed 
■ nature, when pursued by a close ami Well.mntiaircd 
♦ XJierillienl.— (llanrillc, Sn psis Sriciifijica, preface. 

we uro not to Is* guided in the sense’ of that hook, 
cither by the niisrcports of some ancients, or the 
eapriehios of one or two nooterieks.— drew. 

Quoth II ml it mis, 'tis n ,ca prick 
beyond the inflict ion of a witch. 

Duller, lludihras, ii. 1. 


The inventive wits nre termed in the Tuscan 
tongue capricious (eaprieiuso) fi.r Hie resemblance 
they hear to a goal, who takes no p'easure in the 
ojwii mid easy plains, hut loves to caper along Hie 
hill-tops, nnt earing for the beaten road or llm 
company or tin* herd.- 'Ac Try at of Wits, p. lr* 
(t)nl MS.) 

Capriciously, tub. Whimsically. 

Tlum art so capriciously conceited how.— B. Jon- 
son, Every Man out of his Humour. 

To suppose the gifts of the Spirit to be so copri- 
cniuslfi l test owed, would look limn: like a nioekery 
Ilian an endowment. — Bishop Warburton, Doctrine 
>f O rare, i. 33. 

Capriclouftnctts. s. Quality of being led by 
c» price or humour ; wliim>iculm*ss. 

It is no casic matter to satisfle the caprirhionsiifss 
of the latter of them . -hunt A'le/ar Will in ms. In 

the I 'aba hi. p. so ; |r,23. 

A suhieet might to supiinsc. that there are rea- 

is. although he Is* not apprised or them; other- 
wise lie must tax his prim e of capriciuusmss, in- 
eoiislaiiey, or ill design. Sin/t. 

C&pricorn. s. [Lut. mpneurnus =- font’s 
born.] Sijjn of the zodiac ; winter solstice. 

Let the longest night in Capricorn Is* of lifleen 
hours, the day consequently must be of nine .— Antes 
to Cn cell's M and ius. 

Caprltto&tton. s. [Lat. coprijirntin , -owns.] 
Method of ripening the fruits of tigtrees. 

Thu process or caprijicnlion being unknown to 
tlieso savages, tlu* tigs eoiue to nothing.— AV/or, 
Trnrols, iii. 71. 

C&prlfole. s. [Lat. raprifnlivm.] Woodbine. 
linn*. 

And eglantine, and raprifolc, i*h 
F ashion'll ahovo within their inmost part. 

S/M umr. Fame Qiu-.n, iii. f , 44. 

C&prine. utlj. [Lut. cuprinus.] Like ti goat. 

Their physiognomy is canine, vulpine, enpriit §.-• 
Jiishop Llaudrn, l.ij'c of Bishop Bruwnriyg, p. 233: 
IMO. 

Capriole, [Fr.] ( T priglit. leap, such as a 
hor-te makes in one and the same place, 
without advancing forwards and in such 
st msumer, that, when ho is in the air, ami 
at the height of his leap, he strikes out 
with his hinder legs ; dunce. 

Tin* mpriolc is called by horsemen the goat’s lean. 
- Ihdlnhor . 

\\ it li lofty turns ami caprioJs in tie* air. 

Sir ./. Darhs. Pm m on Daucin, j. si . r,S. 

Tvion is loused from his wheel, and. turned dancer, 
does umliiug but cut cup, •mis. fetch friskals, mid 
buds hmilloes with the Lamia; ! — Ii. Jonson, 

Miis,i 

Capriole, c. n. Perforin si capriole. 

Fur over Hit) billowy soi of heads, may Is* seen 
llaseality, raprioliny mi burses from the loyal stud. 
— Carlyle, Fr, nch Herolutiun, pt. i. li. vii. eb. x. 

Capsicum, s. Chili pepper, or fruit of the 
Capsicum anmiunt. 

Capsicum is more eiuplnyisl ns a condiment than 

n.s a medicine As n medicine, it is prinei pally 

valuable as a local stimulant to Hie mouth, throat, 
mid stomach. Per, ira, El, limits of Materia Me- 
dico and Tin rap, utics. 

Capsize, r. a. In Xfiru/ation. Overturn. 

It is a pleasant voyage perhaps to float, 

Like Pyrrho, on h M*a of speculation; 

Hut what if currying sail capsize the boat? 

Hymn, Don Juan, ix. 1H. i 


Caprice, s. [Fr. rnpricc^ from rupra £oat, 
considen'd in respect, to its petulame.] 
Freak ; fancy ; w him ; sudden change of 
humour. 

Henv'n's great view is nm\ and t^iat tlu* whole; 
Thai nmuterworks each folly and courier. 

That di.<Mp)>oiutH Hi' ellis-t of ev’i^* vice. I'opc. 

If then* In* a single spot- more hnrivn, or more 
distant from the eh’ireh, the rector »u vicar may he 
obliged, by th« caprice or pique of the bishop, to 
build.- Nictft. 

All the various machines nnd utensils would now 
atul then play old pranks and caprices, uuile eon - 
trary to their proper structures, and design of the 
artificers.- - Bentley. 

Her undo tlm king of Keotlnnd, her brother 
luuiert tim legate, wow all trentod with caprice and 
insolence.— C. II. Pearsbn. The early and middle 
Ayes of England , eh. xxvlll. 

Oapriotouf. adj. Whimsical ; fanciful ; hu- 
moursdme. 

I ain lien with thee and thy gnats ; as tho most 
T lc * 0H * poet, honest Ovid, was among tho Hoths, 

f ‘Mh* 8. 

iioes tt imply that our language Is In its nature 
^ Mort 


Capstan, s. [Fr . atbt stun.] Cylinder, with 
levers to wind up any pxesit weight, pur- 
ticulurly to raise the anchors. 

Tin* weighing of anchors by the capstan is also 
new. Sir W. Italciyli, Essays. 

X.» mow liehold tins* torn my watch’s kev. 

As sea i ucii at a capstan anchors weigh. Swift. 

[Co pst a n. -( Vi psteni . - Crab . Spanish, cabrrslanlc, 
best route ; French, colustan. The name of the gnat 
wns given ill many languag<*s . . . to mi engine fur 
throwing stmH-s.niid \vaxsnl»se<pHHtIy applied to a 
machine for misiug heavy weigh is or exerting a 
heavy pull. Old Spanish, cabra, cabn in, an engine 
fur t Imiwimr stones. Italian, capra. n skid or such 
engine to raise or mount great ordnance withal; 
also trowels, also a kind of nick. (Florin.) (.eniiiin, 
bock, a tntitle. a windlass, a crab or liiHtrumenl to 
wind ui> weights. — Wtdywtunt,Ihrtioiwry ij hnylish 
EtymoliHiy.] 

C&pialary. a(//. IIollow like ll chest. 

11 aseendeth not directly unto the throat, but , 
ascending first into a capsulary iwptwn « the 
brensl-bono, it nsoeiideth again into tho neck. Sir ; 

", Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

filiated, adj. Enclosed as in a box. 

Sueli seeds hs nre corrupted and sterilleswim : and 

Ills agreeth not only unto tho seed of plants loekt I 
z z 2 
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' up and capsulateit in Heir husks, hut also iutisthu 
N|M*rm aiidju'iniimll humor of man.- Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Emmrs, p. lUk (Ord MS.) 

The heart lies immured, or cupsulafcd, in a car- 
tilage, which includes tho heart, us the skull doth 
the brain.— Jkrham. 

'C&psule. it. [Lat. capmla ^ little* ettpsn, or 
chest.] Cell in plants for the rcccptiuu of 
seeds. 

On threshing T found the emu not filled, nnd some 
oft he capsules quite empty, — Burke, On the St unity. 

C&ptain. s. [Fr. cap Haiti,] 

1. Chief cnuminndcr. 

Ax captain of the host of tlio Lord am I now 
come. — Josh no, v. 14. 

Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, MjicIk'IIi arid Hanquo? 

Shnkespnir, Alacbflh, i. 2. 

And evcriunre their enn'1 capitain 
Sought with his ium-jiI routs t ; inclose them round. 

Sp, ns , r, Faerie Queen. 

Yet Condi? and Turciiiie will always In* considered, 
as apt, mis of a very dilleivnt order from the invin- 
cible Lew is ; and we must own Hint ninny statesmen 
who have committed great faults, np]Hiir to us to 
Jm* deserving of more esteem thnn the faultless 
Temple. Macaulay, Essays, Sir W. Temple. 

-. Chief of any number or body of men. 

Naslmu shall lie captain of l4ie children of Judah. 
— Xu ml,, rs, ii. 3. 

The king sent unto him a captain of fifty.— 

2 A / a i/s, i. *.t. 

i). Commander of a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! these villa ius will make the mime of 
captain as odious as Hie word occupy; tliereforo 
captains had need hsik to it. Siiaktsptdr.Hcnry l V. 
Burt II. ii. 4. 

4. Chief commander of n ship. 

The Ithodiau captain, relying oil his knowledge, 
and Hie lightness of Ins vessel, passed, in open day, 
through all I In* guards.— A rlmthuut. Tables of An- 
cient Coins, Wnyhts, and Measures. 

They dressed us if fur a gain nt Versailles, ate nff 
plate, drank the richest wines, and kept liarams on 
board, wliile hunger and scurvy ragixl iimoug the. 
crews, and while corpses wen- daily lluitg out of thn 
port holes. Such w ns the ordinary character of those 
who were then called gentlemen captains.- Mac- 
aulay, History of England, eh. iii. 

Captaia-tjnicruf. General or commander- 
in-chiof of an army. 

To procure safe conduct fur his person, of tho 
magnanimous, ami ’lin'd illustrious. Mx-or-sevcn- 
tinics Jionoiired captain-general of the (irrcdfti 
army. Agameiuuoii.— Shokispmr, Trail ns and Vris • 

sola, jii, 3. 

Captain, adj. Chief; valiant as a captain. 
(Jlnv/rtr. 

Mo V', apt ain than the lion. 

.SluiLsfUtir, Ti nitoi of Athens, ill, 5, 

Like cap'nin jewels iii Hu* carcancl . Id., Sonnet*. 

Captaincy, x. Condition, state, or rpnk of 
si captain; district governed by u captain. 

This ! the Catalan conquest or Athens J took placo 
under t lie captaincy i>t Walter de li rien lie.— Dr. JL. 
ti. Ed ham, XatiamddiiS of Europe, vol. ii. eh. ii. 

c&ptalnry. s. Power over a certain district ; 
chieftainship. Obsolete. 

There should he no rewards taken for captainrics 
of counties, no share* of bishoprieks.ror nominating 
of bishops.— Sijeim r, Vii ut oj the Stale of Inland. 

C&ptainihlp. s. 

I. Condition or post- of a chief commander. 

Therefore so please this? to return with us, * 
And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainship. Shakcspear, Timon if Athens, v.2. 

*2. Hank, quality, or post of a captain. 

The lieutenant in the colonel's company might 
well pretend to Hie next vacant captainship in tho 
same regimen l.-AVr H. Wotton, BeHquiee Wot- 
i< mia me. 

3. Chieftainship of a clan, or government of a 
certain district. 

To diminish the Irish lords, lie did abolish their 
pretended and usurped cap U uu ships.— Sir J. Davies, 
Discourse on the State of Inland. 

Captation, s. Practice of catching favour or 
applause; courtship; flattery. Obsolete. 

1 am content my heart should be discovered with- 
out any of those dresses, or popular captations, 
which some ineu use in their sjHTches.— Kikon 
Basilik e. 

Caption. 8. [Lat. caplin, -onis- taking, 
from capto - catch, take.] 

1. Taking any person unawares by some 
trick or cavil ; imposition. Obsolete. 

It is manifest that the use of this doclriuo ii for 
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• caption and contradiction.— Ztorfl**, Advancement of 
Learning, ii. . ,,, , , 

1 beseech you, sir, to consider seriously with what 
Htrangeropf/owi you 1m ve kwh* iil>out to delude your 
king and country.— Chill ingtmrth, Religion if Pro- 
testants, a safe l Vay to Salvation. 

2. In Law. Tnrt of a legal instrument, 
which sets forth its authority. (This word 
is improperly used for an arrest.) 

Tlio caption is no part of nn indictment, it is 
merely the si vie of the court where the indictment 
was preferred — Wharton, Law Lexicon, in voce. 

C&ptlOUB. (Ulj. 

1. Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

jr lie shew n forwardness to lte reasoning aliout 
things lake can; that nobody eheek this inclination, 
or mislead it by captions or fallacious ways of talk- 
ing with him— Locke. 

2. Insidious; ensnaring. 

She taught him likewise how to avoid sundry cap* 
turns and templing quest ions which were like to In* 
asked of him— Bacon. 

Captiously, adr. In a captious manner; 
with tut inclination to object. 

Use your words ns captiously as you can, in your 
arguing on one Hide, and apply distinctions on the 
other.- Locke . 

Copiousness. I. Inclination to find fault ; 
inclination to object ; peevishness. 

Tho niider may mm* how nntun* passoth nrfc, 
seeing hero much uion* ntjdionsntss in a subt.vl 
aophistical wit, than in him that linth hut learned 
the sophistical art .—Archbishop Cranmer , To Bishop 
Gardiner , p. 7N. 

Whither would restless suhtilty proceed, if it were 
not hounded? There is at captiousness no end.— Sir 
II. IVotton, Panegyric on King Vharhs /. 

Captiousness is a fault opposite to civility ; it often 
produces mislimimiiig anu provoking expressions 
and enrringe.— Locke. 

C&ptlvate. v. a. 

J . Take prisoner ; bring into bondage. Ob- 
solete. 

How il! beseeming is it in thy «• x. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their wues, whom fortune captivates. 

Shakes piar. llmry VI. Part TTT. i. 4. 
lie deserves to he a slave, that is content to have 
the rational sovereignty of his soul, and the liberty 
of his will, so captivated.— Rikon Basilike. 

Th'*y stand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that 
would captivate nr disturb them, -fowke. 

b. Charm; overpower with excellence ; sub- 
due. 

Wisdom enters the last, and so captivates him 
with her Hp|H*nrancc, that he gives himself up to her. 
—A ddison, Guardian. 

3. Enslave: (with to). 

They lay a trap for themselves, and captivate t heir 
understandings to mistake falsehood and errour. - 
Arif Arc. 

<J&ptiVate. adj. Made prisoner. Obsolete. 

1 will chain these legs and arms of thine, 

That hast by tyranny these n*u,v yi-nrs, 

Wasted our country, slain our citizens, 

And sent our sons and husbands rapt irate. 

Shakes /[tear, King Henry VI. Parti, ii. 3. 
C&ptlvatlngr. part. adj. So as to take cap- 
tive, lie witch. 

Tho temptation to transgress this ruin will often 
be very strong : lieeaiise, to such persons as usually 
form the majority in one of those societies— youth* 
of immature judgment, superficial, and half-cdu- 
• oaled sjKi-ious falsehood and sophistry will often 
«p«H*ar superior to truth and sound reasoning, and 
will call forth louder plaudits; and the wrong side 
of a question will often iiirord room for such a cap- 
tivating show of ingenuity, as to Ini, to them, more 
iimily maintained than the right. — Whatcly, Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric , iulrod. p. 21. 

11s moral tone also \s\vxy captivating, nmliimi] of 
nobleness, gentle ami tender as the spirit of its own 
chivalry, modulates every cadence.— Craik, History 
of English Literature, ii. . r iSt. 

Capttv&tlon. s. Act of Hiking captive*. Harr. 

No small part of our servitude lyes in thoiw/i- 
tivation of our understanding; such as, that we can- 
not sec ourselves captive.- Bishop Halt, Remains, 

p. 21. 

C&ptlve. s. [N. Fr. ruptif ; Lat. captivity, 
from capto - take*.] 

1 . Ouc taken in war ; prisoner to an enemy. 

You have the captives 

Who were the opposites of this day's strife? 

Shakes jtrar. King Jjiir, v.3. 
This is no other than that forced respect a cap- 
tive pay's to his conqueror, a slave to liis lord.— 
Rogers. 

Krcn from shame 

Tin r captives: I ensure tho penal claim. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey. 
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With to. 

If thou aay Antony lives, Tis well, 

Or friends with Ciesar, or not rapticc to him. 

Shakcspcar , Antony ami Cleopatra, H. B. 

My mother, who the royal sccpt re sway’d, 

Was captive to the cruel victor made. Drydcn. 

2. One charmed or ensnared by bealily, ex- 
cellence, or blandishment.. 

My woman's heart 
Crossly grew captive to lus honey words. 

Shakes /tea r, Richard III . iv. 1 . 

C&ptive. adj. Made prisoner in war ; kept 
in bondage or confinement, by whatever 
means. 

Hut fate forbids ; llic Stygian Roods oppose, 

And witli nine circling streams the captive souls in- 
close. Dry den. 

C&ptive. n. a. Take prisoner ; bring into 
a condition of servitude. Obsolete. 

Pronounced captive. 

Hut being all defeated save a few, 

Hat her than lly, or 1 hj captiv'd, herself she slew. 

Sjtcnscr, Facriv Queen. 

Thou hit vest them to hostile sword 
Of heathen mid profane, I heir carcases 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv'd. 

Milton, Samson Ayonistes, f»U2. 

Pronounced c djftirc. 

What further fear of danger can then* lie? 

Duality, which captives all tilings, sets me free. 

Drydcn. 

Still lay the pod: the nvinph surpris’d, 

Yet, mistn^s or herself, devis'd 
llow she tho vagrant might inthrnl, 

Ami captive him, who captives all. Prior. 

Captivity, s. 

1. Subjection by the futo of war; servitude 
to enemies. 

This is Hie serji*nut. 

Who, like n good and hardy soldier, fought 
'(,':iinsl my captivity. Shaki sjuar, Macbeth, i. 2. 

There in captivity be lets them dwell 
The space of seventy years; llu-n lirimrs them back; 
lien mu b'ring mercy. Methni , Paradise A >sf, xii.oU. 

The mime of (.)i-iiii lint will lie more celebrated in 
his rapt ivity Ilian in lih greatest Irmniphs. Dry- 
den, Indication to Fables. 

2. Slavery; bondage in general. 

For men to be tied, and led by authority, ns it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgement ; and 
though there be reason lu the eontr.iry, not. to listen 
unto it — Honker. 

The ii post In tells us, them is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the oliedieiiee of 
Christ. - Dr. H. Muir, lh cay of Christian Duty. 

C&pture. s. Act or practice of taking any- 
thing. 

Tin* great sagacity, and msiny artilices used l»y 
birds in the investigation and capture of their prey. 
— t)i r ha m, Physical Theology. 

C&pture. r. n. Take alter resistance or 
attempt to escape. 

We've biiiten our fnemeil, 

We’ve captured u king. 

Uyron, Deformed transfer mid. 

Capucbed. adj. Covered over as with u 
hood. 

They arc differently eiiculleted and rajmrhnl upon 
the lii-ad and bark, and, in the cicada, the eyes nre 
more prominent— AVr T. Jlroinw, Vulgar Kr roars. 

Capuchin, s. [Fr. cupuce, cupuchon ; Italian, 
capitrcio.’] 

1. Female garment, consisting of a closik 
and hood, made in imitation of the dress 
of Capuchin monks ; whence its name is 
derived. 

The moment wo wem seated, my aunt pulled off 
my uncle’s shoes, and carefully wrapped his poor 
fwt in tier capuchin ; then she gave him a moutlifid 
of cordial, which she always keeps in her pocket. - 
Smollett , Exjn.il it ion if Humphry Clinker. 

2. One of tin order of lriars, so called from 
the cowl they wore. 

Think uni. yourselves to austerities confined, 

Or those strict rules which other orders hind ; 

To Capuchins, Carthusians, Cordeliers 
Leave penance, meagre abstinence, and prayers. 

Oldham, Satins upon the. Jesuits. 

Cardinal Xinzcvidorff and two mom Imd given 
their votes fur the general of the Capucbu.— Wal- 
pole. Infers, i. 47. 

Used adject irulhj. 

Tlicqiiecn'Ml Henrietta Maria) favourite residences 
wire Somerset House. St. James’s Palace, and the 
palace of Woodstock. Her partiality to these palaces 
was priiiriinlly induced by the facilities they pre- 
sented for tin* Komau Catholic worship. Somerset 
House was settled on her as her dower-palace, in 
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case of widowhood, and this wni poetiliarlj her 
private residence; St. JniucM’s was her family abode 
, and the lialiitation of tier children when they were 
in London; in each of these residences sliu liiuj 
chapels and lodgings for l»er twelve Capuchin al- 
moners .— Agues Strickland, Lives of the Queens of 
Englaml, Henrietta Maria. 

Also, in combination with several terms 
in Natural History, applied to objects sug- 
gesting, on different grounds, the notion of 
the Capuehin friar; e.g. Ca/wc/h/i pigeon, 
lettuce, monkey; and, in the old Materia 
Medico, Capuchin powder. 

C&put. s. Until lately, the governing bodv 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Your canids, and binds of colleges, cam less than 
anybody else nlN»ut Him* questions, hnnh, /N 
of Klin, Christ's Hospital Jioc-and- thirty liars 
ago. 

Capat mortuum. [Lat. = dead head.] In 

Chemistry. Inert residue in operations hy 
wliich the volatile mutters have been driveu 
olf. Obsolete , or only used Jiyurutivdy. 

I Wry is of so subtle >i spirit, tliul, in pouring 
out of one huifiiiage into iiuullicr, it will ull c\ ; ,- 
pornte : and if a new sjiiriL be not- added in t|j» 
transfusion, there will remain nothing but a capij 
mortem in. - Sir J. Dm/iam, Translation if +Euud, 
pivfiwe. 

His views and situation required a erealun* void 
of all tliese properties; and be was forced In p, 
through every division, resolution, com posit ii m, 
ami reliueiiient of poiitiealeliemistry.lx'fore lie h:i|i- 
pily arrived at the input morluum of vitriol in y,u r 
(Jrflce.— A* lire's of J uni a*. 

Capybara. s. Large rodent animal from 
South America, (Gavin Capybara; also 
called tcuterhaej). See Gavy. 

Car. s. [Lat. eurnts ; Fr. char.] 

1. Small carriage of burden, usually drawn 
by one horse or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our shops, u 
must be r.,1 lowed by a car loaded wUh MuodV 
money. Sic ft. 

2. Vehicle of dignity or splendour; chariot 
of war or triumph, liheloneul. 

Henry is dead, :md never sluill revive: 

Upon a wooileu eollin we attend, 

And death's dislionoiiralile victory. 

We with our stately presence gluriiy, 

Like captives bound to a t numpliaiit car. 

Shakes pi ar.jtcnry VI. Part /. i. 1. 

Wilt thou aspire to guide the heavenly ear, 

And with thy daring lolly burn the world ? 

Id., Tern (h nth min of Verona, iii. 1. 

And the gilded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth aJJny, 

In l lie steep Allaiitiek siren 111. Milton , Counts, !•.>. 

Soe, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

Sec millions crowding round the gilded earl Pri> r. 

3. Gonstellaliun (Ursa major) called Charles's 
wain, or the Great Hear. 

Kvcry list and every wnnd'ring star, 

Thu Pleiad*, ityads, and tho .NurLliern Car. 

JJi'iftU'U. 

C&rablne. s. Same ns C a r b i n e. 

Carabineer, s. [Fr. carahiiiier.] Sort, of 
ligbt-horseinen carrying longer ctiriiliincs 
Ham the rest, which they used sometimes 
on foot. 

’J he Life (iimrds.whn now form two rwriuieiiK 
were then distributed into Mire* troops, cneli of 
wliicli consisted or two hundred cin’iebinen'S, excln- 
sivo or olllciTs.— Macaulay, History of England, 
cli. iii. 

C&raoal. .v. v [ ? ] Lynx found in North mid 
North-eastern Africa, and Western Asia 
(Felis Caracal). 

The caracal Jins ahvnyfl been considered to be the 
lynx mentioned by. the ancients ns possessing such 
wonderful power of sight .— Library if natural His- 
tory. 

C&rack. *. [Spanish, caraai.] Large ship 
of burden. 

in which river, tho greatest carark of Portnoi 
may ride alloat' ten uAlus within tho furts - Sir H- 
Raleigh. 

Thu bigger whale, like Hume huge carack lay, 
Which wanlcth w*a-rwuui with hur foes p> ^ ^ 

! C&raoole. s. [Spanish, caracal ** an ail. —com- 
pare tin? name Carucutla lapicida for. a 
species of Helix ; thence a winding stair- 
case.] Oblique tread, truc«d out in scud- 
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rounds, changing from one hand to another, 
without observing a regular ground. 

When the horse advance to charge in lmtlle, Ihcjr 
ridu HomotimuH in caravolcs, to amuse the enemy, 
nnd put them in doubt, whether they nro about to 
j.jjafgs* them in the front or in thn Hank .— FarrieFs 
Dictionary. 

efiraet. tt. Sop Carat. 

In dlfflrtiiK, if a diamond exceed twenfy caracts, 
(a carart is four grains,) Mich by tlio law of that 
i,]:, iv are reserved for thn king — Mr T. Herbert, 
Fetation of same Years' Travels into Africa and the 
Herat Asia, u. KS. ....... 

A mark, iM-ing an ounce l my, lx divided into 
t went v-four equal pHrts, called caracts, nnd eaeli 
carart into four grains: ],y Hum weight is distin- 
guished the different IliieneMi of 1 heir gold ; for. if 
to the fluent of gold 1)0 put two caracts of alloy, Imt li 
making, whrti cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four ; 
caracts, then this gold in said to he twenty-two ca- j 
rads lino Cocker. , , i 


lost their most holy Son, they sought him in the re- 
tinues of their kindred, ami the caravans of the 
(.inlihcnn pilgrims .— Jeremy Taylor. 

Carav&niu ry. s. [lVrsinn, srrni - large 
house tor parti vans.] House* built in the 
Eastern eount rips for llu* reception of tra- 
vellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Persia and 
Iho Eastern countries art? called by the name of 
cararansaries.- ,\y , * ctutnr. 

Thesfiftcious mansion, liken Turkish caravansary, 
cutcrlniiiN (lie vagabond wiLli only I mm lodging. 
Vane, Id-tter s. 

The Viu-ouf-el Karamain is property liequcnthcd 
hy private individuals for the same pious purposes 
as eminierntifl nbove; especially, however, fur the 
enrtiou of caracanserhs , fountains, wells, anil 
other accommodations for the eonveiiieuee of those 
who make the pilgrimngc to the holy cities.— J. L. 
Farley, Resources of Turin y, ell. ii. 


They art* men that set the carart and value upon ( C&ravel. 8. [Spanish, enrurda.] See llist 


things, ns they love them ; hut science In not every J 
mail’s mistress.— II. Jonson, Discoveries. j 

Car&fe. s. [Fr. ; corrupted into cruft and [ 
uutercroft J (Hass bottle for water. | 

At three or four feet distances arc placed, in a ! 
1>laek wooden frame, a miet of red vinegar, and min | 
of oil ■ poppy oil, by-lhe-b.ve, not olive. A heavy • 
carafe of water is mipiilicd mimng si* guests, and 
Jong rolls of bread nre distributed in like manner.— 
Continental Krcurmnshy Viator I eras. | 

C&ramel. s. [?] In Chemistry. Burnt 


extract. 

In an obstinate engagement with some Venetian 
carnet Is, the vessel on Ismrd which by served took 
iirc.—Jfrihfrtson. 

In Turkey, this mime [caravel 1 is given to large 
ships. In Portugal it is n small vessel earn ing lalnn 
Kills. The three vessels which composed tin* expe- 
dition of Columbus on the occasion of Ids disco* er- 
ing America were varan Is, but. I lien 1 is said to be no 
nut hciitie account of their form, size, or rig. -Yuitmj, ■ 
Xanfical Dictionary. ! 


irarael. «. [f] In Chanhtry. Burnt c6 ^ nj [ (arum Cunii, nn umhelliferoiis 

sugar. ...... .. , . | plant of which the airu way is the seed : 

At a temperature a little nbove ils fusion ... , n J 

sugar lss-onies brown, swells up, and heenmesa Mark, | hence, lio Stroud /•.] 

pi, n, us, sliining mass, wliieli is known as corn mi I, ]. Kin«l of tipple. 

losing nothing hut two atoms of water. Uriuuiui, , x BV YI>1| s |,,,|j st ,,, nl ine orchard, where, in an 

fi) r , n> uli of Chemistry. 1 ’ ' 


.•irlsHir, we will eat n ln-*t year’s pippin of my own 
grading, with a dish of mrrawnys.nwi so forth 
eoine, cousin Silence; and then to bed— Shake- 
sisar, Ihnry J V. l*arl. U. v. 3. 


^rannee. v. [French name for the dorsal* gratliug. with a dish of cm 
portion of Iho inl^unonl, or raso, of Iho | ^ !#7Zi a, 

rhelmihins; i.e. the Dirties and tortoises. ' 2 . Seed so called. 

Of tliis callijifish, applied to the fleshy part ; This isaeoulimiatimi of 

tint line- it, is a corruption, from which! the serving «»r apples and 

uiiib mu »i t i ’ i ineales. Iloubeit, vve an- v 

ca/fijiee , to signify a tissue ot an oppositi biski-ts. or some other kind 

hind, seems to have lieen coined.] Upper liter with apples, thereby 

coming Of the Chelonians, i.e. tortoises 


covering i’t tint Liieiomans, i.e. luruuses 
and turtles. 

’Phis easing is composed of Iwo shields, covered 
with lmriiv plates; the upper one, which is more nr 
I«hs highly arched, is termed the carapace. - Car- 
■prater, Physiology, § 

Carat. s. [see extract ; in which tin* state- 
mcnt ns to the exact details of the origin j 
of the word in the Shangnlla hmpiuif’c must j 
he taken with caution ; Shungnlla being a! 


This isaeoiitirmation of our use in England, for 
the st rving of apples ami otlii-r frnites last after 
meales. Iloubeit, we an- wont to i-ate ntrawai'S or 
biskets, or some other kind of comfits or scedcs*Loge- 
ther with apples, thereby to break'* winde intcii- 
dis>d bytlieui: and surely it i« a very good way fur 
st "dents. ( 'oyan, Jlat\ n of Health : 1.V.I5. 

Used adjectivally with sa d, or, probably, as 
th v, first (lenient in a com/ionnd. 

I had gone down into flic cabin, feeling faint with 
tin- noise of tlu* Irumlsuie and tlicsca for they used 
to have sea a gooit way up from Hnivcscud in those 
days and, when ls-lovv', ordered a pint boll It* of 
stout, which they have fresh every moriiiiiir t'limi the 
stores liudcnicaili lifindon-liritlgc, and is re.-dly ileli- 

eioiis, and n caraway -sad liiscuit. Sal a. Tin laic 

Mr. D . 


word meaning black or ncjjro, and const*- C £ rb i nei [f r . carabine.] 

<|tiently applyini; to more than one African j Small sort of firearm. 

lnn£linjTC on the frouticr of Ahy>sima. [As the soldiers would nntimilly Is* named from their 


r n,.7t Imam however is tlu* root of tlu* pmiliarannaiiH iit, it is inferred hy llicy. with great 
nut hutnn, liowotr, IS uu imn u ,,-obabilitv tint tin* U ni. calahre , originally sigi.ity- 

word under notice, as well as Ot Laroi), IS [ | |lt! ,, ,.. lt! ’,. m lt or machine for casting stones, was 

probable. I mnsfrrred oil I lie invention of gunjsnvdrr to a tin*- 

1 ... ... f jru-k and that the calahriiisotcarahins were nmnetl 

llu* Spelling With C (see Cai.l(t) Wits frt.ul carrying a weapon of that nnl mi*. He miglil 

probably cnnmraffed, if not originally pro- iiavc- stiviigthcned Ins surmise by a refi-rcnce to the 

b- confusion of IIm- notion of 
(pmhty as expressed by the. weight (it a ilia- Ktymalnyy.] 
mond, and as expressed by tlu* (ireek \n -jo. Soldier armed with a carbine. 
paKTijt), or ehanieter.] See extract. When lie was taken, all the rest they tied, 

The weight ni.d value of diamonds is reckoned by And our carbims pursued them In tin* death. 
carats or four grains each; and tin* mm punitive ( Kya, Spanish l rapt ail. 

value of two diamonds of ei|iinl quality, but ditl'eirnt G ^, b s [Fr . cnrbonc \ Lat. carbn, -unis.] 

weiglds, is as the squnres of tlu*so weiglits n*spee- , D , ' . L, . ,, .» 

tively. ... Tin* term carat is said to Is? derived from A elltllliral term, and as MU ll till roof ot 

the name of a bran, tlu* produce of a species of Kit- | mnnrroiis derivatives, chiefly ill -if re/, -ft*, 

tlwiiia, a native or tbedwtriet t»f tlu* Shangallas, mi . ‘ , . i- rn.iil,m-itiuu of 

A friea, a famous mart for gold ilust. Thhtm-isenlltHl and ate : as Lai billet, lor .1 (OliiUill.lIloil m 

kuara, a word signifying ’sun* in the language of the | carbon with certain other simple Min- 

rounlry; IweauM-iUu'arsHowerannd fruit ofn Manio . llw . llk! . /'..ri.,,,,:.. f-u-id nr fixed air), for 
colour. ’As the dry seeds «.r llu* fruit a- %• nearly al- ftaiiees ; t sirtMUlU {M lU, or 1 M a H, iui 

wajs of uniforin weigh!, the savngi-s have used them il*» eoillhmalioll Willi OX) {?CU .mil V.ur- 

from time iminemorial to weigh gold. Tlu* lieans lmirite for the salts of that acid. 

Were transported into India at an nimient pericsl, . * » . ^ . t]fk l)iulv hl„,-k, .viiomus, and 

and have longhorn employed tin-re tor weighing f iffftoM is a j |- r .; n) various Milistuucc -4 in 

diftinomls. Thn carat of the rivilized world is nit *. ! ,„.i a {,|,. nn ,| mbienil kingdoms, n ue- 

iniaginnry weight .consisting of Tour nominal grains, tll !‘ n ‘, I ' .% J . i,‘ ... i 1( . r cniistituciit parts.— 

alittle lighter than foiirgrainstmv. V re. Diction- rally by volalilmng th.-u ollur u»u.sriuit m pans. 

ary of Art*. Mann fact vres. and Mined. Diamond. J orktttSoil. f ii.,_ 1 


the name of a bran, tlu* produce of a species of Ely- 1 
tlwina, a native of tlu* district of tlu* Shangallas, m j 
A frien, a famous mart for gold dust. Tl* tree is palled 
kuara.aword signifying ’sun' in the language of I lie | 
country; ts'eauseit lu*ars Mowers nnd fruit of a Manic 
colour. As the dry seeds of tin* fruit a*v nearly al- 
ways of uniform weigh!, the savagi-s have used them 
IVom tituo immemorial to weich gold. Tlu* beaus 
Wen* transported into India at an ancient peril si, 
and have longhorn employed tin-re for weighing 
diamonds. The carat of the rivilized world is an 
imaginary weight .consisting of Tour nominal grains, 
a little lighter than four grains t rov. lire. Diction- 
ary of Arts , Manufactures, and Mines, Diamond. ( 

Cut-in, s. [Fr. cm reran e. 5 Troop or. 

body of merchants or pilgrims, us they; 
travel in the East ; migratory or journey- j 
ing body in general. 

_ . They set forth 

Tnnr aery caravan , high over sras 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight . Milton, Paradise hvd. vil. 4i»7. 
when Joseph, and the blessed Virgin Mother, had 


kingdom : anil, m a combined Mate, it forms a ui.un 
r.ni5unnit in tte .nimnl ami viW'taW.' knu-.l'Hn". 
Antlinwitc is a mineral eluircjad. ■ ■ ■ 1 J" 1 

carbonaceous mass wlneh n-niaii.s after the l»t J«1 
has Ikh'ii expos'd to ignition lor some tunc out of 
contact with the air. . Wood charcoal is obtained 


by tho ealeination of wood in close ycnw-Im.- ■ Urs, 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

Carbon&ceoat. u(jj- (’niitaining carbon. 

Tie- atmosphere deposits Used air and carhonn- 
t'toHs substance on earth long exposed In it. Kir- 
V'mi, On Manures, i. § I. 

In India, tin- great heat of llu- climate brines 
into play that law already pointed out, by virtue of 
which the ordinary food is of an oxygenous iniln-r 
than of a earbotiacctnts character.- -Jtuekle, llislury 
of t'li'dizatiim in F.iujland, p. ifl. * 

(See also second extract under Carbon.) 

Carbonado, s. [Spanish.] Meat, cut across, 
to be broiled upon tin* coals. 

If 1 cmiic in his way willingly. let him make a 
carbonado ur iuv. ~ Shakesjunr, Jlenry IV. Part 1. 
\.:i. 

Carbon&do. r. a. Cut or back. 

Draw, you rogue, or I'll so carbonado 
"Your shanks. Stud.' s/tear. Kinp TjCar , ii. 2. 

Cnim-l'n flesh they s 1 11 hi I he bu/./.ar.s. raasted upon 
seuefs, or cut in uiaiuiuocks and carbonadm-d.—Sir 
T. Ibrhert, Kthifom of some tears’ Travels in 
Africa ami tin- final Asia, p. :11U. 

Carbonated, udj. Impr(*gmite(l with Car- 
bonic, acid. 

Carbonat'd water is either pure ur holding various 
saline matters iu solution, impreguated ss it It car- 
bonic acid gas. For general sale j^i this country th» 
water '*oii tains a* little soda, which being charg«sl 
with the gas is called soda and water.- -fir, Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Miueftctpr'S, and Mims. 

Curboy. s. [Romaic, Kopoproj or ; tlu* a- being 
sounded as b, and tin? y as y.] Lar^e jrlo- 
imlar "hiss vessel 'protected with wicker- 
work, used for coutaiuiu^ oil of turpeiitiiie, 
sulphuric acid, fte. 

Ili.il t lie whole . . . set it . . . aside iu a eorkisl car- 
bott, liefniv it hi* bottled. ... Stir it well, and set it 
aside in carboys, should it 1 m- at allrlouded.il must 
lie tillered till it b»- puTeelly pellucid, f'/v, ] ac- 
tionary of Arts, Mitiiiifaclori s,ond Mint s, Lipin itrs. 

Carbuncle, a-. [Hat. c urbuncuhts ■> burning 
pii cc of charcoal.] 

1. Naim* jriwii hv jewellers to a variety of 

| precious garnet so cut lluit tin* point on 
which the light hills displays a brilliant 
tire-red. 

His head 

Crested aloft, amt carbuncle bis eyes. 

With burnish'd neck o' xerdant ruld. 

Milton, paradise Last, ix. 

It is believed that a curb a uclc dues shine in tin- 
dark like a burning coal; from whence it hat Ii its 
liana'.- Hishop IVithius. 

Carbuncle is a stone of the ruby kind, of a rich 
blood-red colour. IVamlir/in/. 

•2. Red spots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 

Ii was a pestileiil fever, but there followed no car- 
hunch, no purple or li\id *puts,or the like, tht-hnav* 
oft lie bliKsl not is-ing tainted, liamn. ® 

lied blislcrs, rising on their paps, appear, 

And flaming curium Us, and noisome sweat, 

Dryden . 

Tlu* fatal circle bunted into his head, which brake 
out ini a at rbuHvhs, or w liicli lie died. Mil man. His- 
tory of Latin Christianity, b. iv. cli. viii. 

C&rbuncled. udj. Set with carbuncles : (in 
tlu* following extract, jewels). 

He lias deserv'd it, were it carbunchd 
Like holy IMnebus' car. 

Shaki spear, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. H. , 

Carcajou, .v. French or Canadian, rather 
than EnglMi, nana* for the American bad- 
jrcr (Mclcs lahnuloricn). 

C&rcanet. s. [Fr. car can.] Chain or collar 

of jew els. 

I have sis-ii her ls-set nnd bedeck! all over with 
enu-mlils and pearls, ami a carcamt about lu*r neck. 

- l/.ikt trill, Apolouy. 

\\ Idle liis locks a-drapping twined 
Itoiiml tliy ms'k iu Miblic ring 

Make a carcam t of ni vs, 

And yc talk togcihcr st ill. Tennyson. 

Circa**, s. [ Fr. nm/vassc.] 

1. Dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcass shame, 

W hose living hands immortaliz'd his name. 

Sjwnser, Faerie (}unn. 

Where rattle pastur’d late, now sentter'd lies 
AVitii carcasses and arms t lie ensanguin'd Held, 
Deserted. Milton. Paradise Lost. xi. iw3. 

If n man visits Vila siek friend, in hope ot legacy, 
he is ft vulture, ami only waits lor the carcass. 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Uj7 
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' Thosenly nations of tin* sea profound, 

Like shipwreck'd enr outset, arc driv'n aground. 

■ Dry den. 

2. Simply body. 

a. Ju a (food sense. 

I Ntim.il mv boat, and when T came to shore, 

TIuj 1 mi v was wimo d ; mrl bought it was a wonder; 
The (lainc had I'.vm like li^litniiiK. or the flash 
That runs before the lint report of thunder; 
v ller smiles 
Well: sweet, 

T.niely her fnre; was ne’er so fair a creature, 

For earthly ot teats had u heavenly feature. 

Oldham, Poem. 

b. In disparagement^ nr vulgarly. 

T »-ila.v how many would have given their honours, 
To vo sav’d their carcasses / 

Shakespear, Cymbeline, v. 3. 
He (hat finds himself in any distress, either of 
carcass or of fortune, should deliberate upon the 
matter liefuro he prays for a change.— .Sir It. L'Es- 

f rail ye. 

3. Decayed parts of anything; ruins; re- 
mains. 

A rotten r a trass of a boat, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. 1 

Shah s / >rn t, Tempest, 1. 2. 

4. Main parts or framework of anything 
without completion or grimnicnt (as the 
walls of a house). Skeleton and shell are 
now the commoner terms. 

What could Ik* thought a sulllciont motive to have 
had an eternal ctirenss of an universe, w I 
the nialerials mid positions of it were eternally laid 
together V Sir M. lhtlr. Origination of Mankind. 
Carcass-shell..*;. [Fr. r«mmr.] Iron fra me 
or hollow shot tilled with combustibles ami 
tired from a mortar. 

He sent in his tlrst-lieutenant, Mr. Peter Richards 
in the (Jucen Charlotte's hnrge. who lamrded the in- 
nermost frigate and ret her mi lire; eareass-shv/ls 
burnt another. — Vunge, A’ aval History of Gnat 
Britain. 

Carcavelhos. s. Wine from a district in 


Portugal so culled : (the < ommouer forms in 
England are Calcavellu and Calcnvellos). 

Of hislion, there are the dry. the mellow, and the 
rich Kinds, with Calca cellos, which is richer si ill mid 
sweeter, mid is made near Belem.— Shaw, Wine, 
the Vi nr, and the ('filar, eh. iii. 

Carcinoma, s. [(Jr. KnpKwmpa, from nJnsivor 
"fancer, crab ; hence a concurrent form 
with cancer, from which it differs in being 
of (Jreek origin and a more technical, i.e. 
more purely medical, form. From it arc 
formed Carcinomatous and other deriva- 
tives.] Cancer in general (as opposed to 
scrofula and other constitutional diseases) ; 
ulcerative stage of caycer itself (as op- 
posed to srirr/nts , which applies to the in- 
durated stage)* 

When this process commcnci-s it is in that stage 
which Iihs been denominated rareiuoma . or cancer. 
- Copland, Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 

Card. s. [Fr. curie.] 

J. For pinging. One of u number of small 
oblong pieces of thin pasteboard marked 
with divers points and figures, and used 
in games of chance or skill. 

Soon as she spreads her hand, tlf aerial guard 
])i«.ivnd. and Kit on each important rani ; 

FirM, Ariel perch'd upon a mntndore. Pope. 

2. Paper on which the points tire marked for 
the mariner’s compass. 

The very* points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they Know, 

1*1 h’ shipman's rttrd. Shakespear, Mnehefh, i. .1, 

llow absolute the knave is! we must speak by Hie 
cprd, or eipii vocal ion will undo us. -Id., Hamlet, 
v. I. 

On life’s vast orenn diversely we sail. 

Reason t hr rant, hut pussion is the gale. Pnpr. 

3. Small oblong piece of thin pasteboard in- 
scribed with name and address, conveying 
notices, invitations, &c. 

Next yenr. Mrs. P. insists upon going to Town— 
with ,r dgings in Clarges Street at ten pounds a 
week, with a hired Brougham, and new dresses for 
herself and the girls, and the deuce and nil to pay. 
Our first ranis were to (!arahas House. My lady's 
are returned hy a great big flunky i and 1 leave you 
to fancy my poor Betsy's discomfiture ns tho lodg- 
ing-house maid took in the cards, and Jody St. Mi- 
chael's drivi* away, though she actually saw us at 
the drawing-room window.— Thackeray, Book tf 
Snobs, ch. xxviii. 


CARD 


CARE 


Card. s. [?] See extract. 

Cards nre instruments which servo to disentangle 
the fibrin of wool, cotton, or other analogous laslics, 
to arrange them in nn orderly lap or flm*r. ami 
thereby prepnre them to lai spun into uniform 
threads. . . . Cards are formed of a shift or fillet of 
leather, pierced with a multitude of small holm; in 
which an* implimtnl small staples of wire, with ls*nt 
projecting ends called teeth.— Vre, Dictionary if 
Arts, Manufactures t and Mines. 

Card. r. a. [ ? ] 

1. Comb or disentangle wool by means of a 
card. 

The while their wives do sit 
Beside them, ranting wool. 

May, Translation of Virgil's Georgies. 
(»o. run/ and spin, 

A ml leave the business of the war to men. Dry dm. 

2. Mingle together: (probably with ti view 
of lowering, lining, or clarifying liquors.) 

It is an excellent drink for a consumption to he 
drunk cither alone, or runlet! with some oilier beer. 
--ll-teon, S’aturat and P.rjteriint ntul History. 

I!ut mine is such a ilivncli of balderdash, 

Such a strange eardeti cunuinmicss. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Tamer tamnl. 

3. Disentangle. 

It is necessary Hint this 1x>nk be can led and purgnl 
of eertain bare things, Shelton, Translation of Don 
Quixote, i. it. 

C&rdamom. s. Seed of several plants of the 
genus Amonium, ukin to the gingers. 

I am now trying to do it in the midst of com- 
mercial noises, and witli a (plill which sinus more 
ready to glide into arithmetical figures ami names 
of gourds, cassia, canlawnms, aloes, ginger, or tes, 
than into kindly respoiisesaud friendly recollections. 
— La nth, 1 a ller to Mis. Wonlsieorth. 

Cardboard, s. Pasteboard. 

The skeleton has no head, the plain thereof being 
.uipplied h.v a mask of cardboard, forming a dummy 
of a superlative inane east of beauty. Sala, l ditch 
Victunx, The Shadow of a young Dutch Paiutir. 

C&rdcr. s. [from curd from Fr. carte.] On 
who plays much tit. cards. 

July carders, . 

Oppressors of people, with many swearers. I 

Hyrke Srorner . ! 

So many adulterers, robbers, stealers, rut pi 
. . v/er#, dicers, sellers of lauds, and hank- 
routs, issewe out of that lake anil filthy potldell.-- 
Wool ton, Christian Manual, sign. I. vi.: lf>7(i. 

Carder, .v. [from <:anl = comb wool.] One 
who cards wool. 

The clothiers all have pill olf 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. 

Shakesputr, Henry Vttf, i. 2. ( 
Cardiac, adj. j 

1. Cordial; having the quality of invigo- 
rating the spirits. ! 

The stomaehiek, rant lack, and diureliek qualities 
of tliis fouiitnin somewhat lysendde ihosi* of tar- 
watcr .—llishop Berkeley, Sir is, § lit. 

2. Appertaining to the heart: common in 
Anatomy, sis in the ‘ cardiac oriliee of the 
stomach,’ i.e. the one nearest the heart, as 
opposed to the pyloric, or the oik* nearest 
the liver). 

Thciipnmpns was slmeken hy the Divine Hand 
with perturbation of his reuse, and with it rardiark 
passion.— Dunne, History of the Stjduagiul , p. Is4: 
I«tt. 

C&rdialffia. x. [(Jr. ntpHitt- heart, «Ayoi;-- 
pain.] Heartburn : (si form of indigestion, 
and, as such, connected with the stomach, 
rather than the heart). 

Cardialgm chiefly occurs during tho period of 
digestion; hut sometimes not until nn ndinneed 
stage of the process. Copland, Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Medicine, Indigestion. 


Cardinal. s. One of the chief dignitaries of 
the Romish church, by whom the pope i s 
• elected out of their own number. 

A ranlinal is mo stilcd, because servicnahta to tlio 
RpoHloliek mco, hn an axIo or hingo on which tho 
whole government of tho church turns; or as tla-y 
have, from the popes grant, the hinge and govern, 
incut of tho Koiuish ehurch.-^AyliJfe, Parvryu* 
Juris Camnici. 

You liold a fair assembly ; 

You an* A churchman, or I'll loll you. curtlinal, 

1 should judge now unhappily. 

Shakespear , llenry VIII. i, 4 

C&rdftnalate. 1 . Office and rank of u ear- 
dinal. 

An ingenious envalicr, ht*arlng that an old frif-iul 
of his was advanced to a cardinatate, went to nm. 
gmtulnte his eminence upon his flow honour - Sir 
It. 11 list range. 

C&rdlnalate. v. a. Create a cardinal. It arc. 

What though it were granted that hinovimtnn 
was eardinafoted by an iiitruiling pope ? —lUshuu 
Halt, Honour of mar rad Clergy, § 2(». (Ord MS.) 

CardlnalStlal. adj. Of the rank of curdinn]. 

II e raised him to the cardisalitial dignity.— (hr! 
dinal Wiseman, Lives of the last four Popes. 

C&rdinalise. v. n. Make a cardinal. 

lie hath, above the want of carnal popes, curJi. 
iodized divers, to t he bolstering up of the Bnrgho 
sian faction.— Sheldon, Miracle* if Antichrist n 

C&rdinaUhip. s. Same us C a rd i n ti late. 

in his cnrdniulship , scorned ns a liaso friar; in lii, 
papacy, reverenced ns 11 prince of great worth ami 
spirit. Sir K.Saudys, State of Itelwhn, 

lb* dares pull ntf his red lint, and trample it on 
Die ll< Mire ; denying his eardinalship. — Mis/top Hill, 
Honour of the married Clergy. 

Whether he should divest the canliualsfiip, of 
rule with a double great ui*ss .— Sir It. WoltoH,Ilih . 
tptife IVottouiamr, p. 2tf>. 

Carding, s. Act of playing at cards. 

Carding and dicing linve a" sort of good ft-lloas 
also going commonly in their com puny, as blind for- 
tune, stumbling chance, Jcc.— Aseham, Tnjrophdus. 

Cordmoker. s. Maker of curds. 

1 . For wool. 

Am not I Christophero Sly, hy occupation a card, 
mah r! -Shakt-s pear, Taming of the Sumo, ii, i 
duel ion. 

2. For ploying. 

I For example see extract under Card play i 11 g.) 

Curdmaklng. s. Making of playing-cards. 

1 For example nee extract under Cardplay imr.) 
Cardmatch. s. Match mado hy clijipiug 
pieces of card in melted Milplmr. 

Take can*, that those may not make the most 
noise who liave the least to sell; wliieli is \ cry nil* 
solvable in tho venders of card matches,-- Addison, 

Cardoon. *. Small sort of artichoke. Sir 
extract. 

In a manlier of s|ierios of this order nutritive mat- 
ter is collected in siilfieienl abundance to miller 
them worthy of notice ns esculeiiis. Tile iimsl im- 
portaut in Unit way Hre ranloons, the blanched l*nf« 
si ill ks ami stems of ( ?yunni Caidnneidus; Art icliuln s, 
ScorwmerH, Ac. -Lind ley. The Vegetable kingdom, 
Astmicew, ji. 7UM. 

Cardparty. s. Party for playing at cards. 

An interchange of civilities ami ranl-piirties irai 
established, which lasted through the life of J.:imli, 
whom timlwin only sunbed a tew mouths.— Lamb, 
1 a tier to Southey. 

C&rdplajrlnf. s. Playing at cards. 

'1 lm first certain notieo of their ; cards] having 
been known in England, occurs in » nannl in tin* 
time of Edward IV. On an np|ilieiition of the <«»■»• 
makers of London to i*arliiinn , nt, a.p. IMW, «ui »•'* 
was inndp against the importation of playing cud* 
Prom Hiim Nlnlutc it apiN'ara that Isith card playing 
and ntrd making wrre known and nraetisisl in hug- 
him] la'fore this fs-rhsl. lives, Cyclopaedia, ill voci;. 


Cardinal, adj. [Lai. cardinally, from earth, 
its — hinge, i.e. that oil which anything 
turns]. 

1. Principal; chief. 

The divisions of the year in frequent use with as- 
tronomers. according to the cardinal intersections 
of t lie zodinek . — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Krrours. 

His cardinal perfection was industry.— Lord Cla- 
rendon. 

2. h\ Grammar. Noting number, and applied 
to one, two, three, &c., as distinguished 
from first, second, third, &c.: (opposed to 
Ordinal: and called Cardinal, as being 
chief, primary, or fundamental; and not 
secondary or dcrivbd, like first, second, &c.). j 


C&rdtable. jr. Tuble appropriated to those 
who play at curds. 

Whether there lie not evnry y«*ar mow cash nreii* 
lateil at tho card-iahlvs of Dublin, than at wit' 14 - 
fairs of Ireland V— Bishop Berkeley, Querist, § w-. 

Care, s . 

1. Solicitude^ 
concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that eore shouid be 
For wit that scorn'd tho world, and hv d 1^®^ 


anxiety; perturbation ofmibu 


Nor aullen discontent, nor anxious <w*«. 


Raise in youraoul tho greatest 
he divine wUL-Archbishop Wake,Prfparat*o*J”r 


Death. 



CARE 


CAR E 


2. Caution ; ropard ; clmrpe ; hoed in order 3. Course of action ; uninterrupted proec 
' to protection and preservation. dure. 

The foolish virfvhiH lmd taken no rare fornflirtlirr 
mtniilv. after the oil, which wns at Ural put into tln*ir 
laiiipH, waa spout, as the wlso liail done.— Archbishop 


C A II. G 

II. M ( (J v KUO 

Tin* freedom of saying as many rart l aa t Innu-^ *vj 
other people, without being mi severely remarked 
iijmu, Pope. 


^P»pn; i , ;!; : 4 . Im moved ; unconcerned. 


If wo believe that them is a (lod, that takes rare 
of us, and we be careful to please hlui, this cunuot 
hut be a mighty comfort to us— Id. 

3. Object of care, of caution, or of love. 

0 mv poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 

When’ Hint my care could not withhold lliy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy card 


lets nf tlie brain, iiwc a man from tin* carter of his , 
humour? Shakesinar, Much Ado about A'othiny, 1 
ii.S. ! 

The heir of n hlnsted family 1ms rose up, and 
promiseil fair, ami yet, at length, n cross event has 
certainly met and stopt him in the carver of his 
fortune.— Synth. 

Knights in knightly deeds should persevere, 

And still continue wlint lit llrst they wen*; 

Continue, and proceed in honour's fair carver. 

Dryden. 


ShainiMir.Uenrij iKKrtltgJL Care6rlnff . 

part. nilj. Runniii" a career. 


Flush’d were his checks, and glowing were 

Is she thv rare? is she thy rare 7 he cries. 1 iryden. 

Your safety, more than mine, wns then my care, 
•lrf*st of t he guide licreft. the rudder lost. 

Your ship should run ngninst the rocky court. Id. 

The wily fox, 

Who lately filch'd the turkey’s callow care. 

Cay, Trivia. 

None taught the tn*cs n noblpr rare to Isiir, 

Or more improv'd t lie vegetahle rare. Pope 


As with stars, their bodies all | 

And wings were set with eyes; with eyes tho wheels ! 
Of lieryl, and currcriiift tires lietwecn. 


Tis no matter. Sweet, let her say wlmt she will 
thou nrt not worse to me. and tlieri lore m>t at all ; 
Ik ‘ i c/ rtlrss.—Bea it wont and Fletcher, Sr or if ul Lady. 

With of. * 

('unless of thunder from the clouds that break. 
My only omens from your looks I take. (Jranvillc. 

. Contrived without care or art ; having an 
appearance of negligence. 

flow earnest wen* some preachers ngninst rare! ess 
mils, yea, ami against set mils too? Jeremy Taylor , 
Artificial llanilsouniicss.y. I IV*. 

One evening, as he. fram'd 1 ho careless rhyme. 

Jtiviftifi. 


Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 754. Carelessly, itilr. Negligently ; inattentively ; 

•f.'u U'illir U'llO lift. . I ..II.. .1.. 


Nature's king, who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone, 

And /Hi the wings of the cam ring wind 
Walks dreadfully sen'iie, eninmands a calm. 

Thomson, Seasons, Winter. 

Cdrefnl. atlj. 


TaU care (also ,'Have a care). Take heed ; j *• Anxious ; solicitous ; full of eoneern. 


lie enreful : (vaguely implying attention or 
inclination , in any degree more or less). 

Well, sweet JHek.Au/va rare of thyself ,— Shake- 
spear, Hairy IV. Part tl. ii. t. _ 

You come in such a time, 

Ah if propitious fortune took a rare 
To swell my tide of joys to their hill height. 

Dryden. 

Begone! the priest expects you at the altar-— 
lint tyrant, have a rare, 1 come not 1 hither. 

A. Philips. 

We take care to flatter ourselves with imaginary 
, .'/lies ami prospects of future happiness.- - Ilishop 
Atfcrbury. 

Care. r. a. Store with cure. Obsolete. 

The way to make honour last, is to do by it as men 
do by rich jewels, not in common them to the every* 
day eye, Inil rare them up, and wear them but oil 
festivals. Fclltham, Resolves, i. 76. (Onl MS.) 

Care. t. n. Ik 1 anxious or solicitous ; he in 
concern about anything. 

As‘lhc Hermans, both in language and mnnners, 
diirered from the Hungarians, so were they always 
at variance with them ; and therefore much rami 
not. though they were by him subdued. KnolLs, 
History of the Turks. 

She/v/ivi/ not what pniu she put her body to. since 
the lictter part, her mind, was laid under so much 
agony.— Sir P. Sidney. 

Well, on mv terms thou wilt not be my heir; 

If thou enr'sl little, less shall Is* my can*. Dryden. 

With for before nouns, to before verbs. 

Not caring to observe the wind, # , 

Or the new s/*ft explore. Walter. 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment to 
the works of nu nuthor, wlm, I mu sure, \\i .lid not 
virvfnr being praised at the cximmisc of .mother's j 
repulntiou — Addison. I 

Care-erased, atlj. Broken with cure and 
solicit tide. 

These both put off, a poor petitioner, 

A carc-r raz'd mother of a many children. 

Shakesjunr, Richard III. iii. 7. 1 

Careen. v. a. [Fr. carener.] Buy si vessel 
c:i one side, to calk, stop up leaks, relit, or 
trim the other side. 

She’s come to moorage— 

To lie aside until varin'd. 

Olin Surra ( Poems ) , p. 1 62 : 1 1» IS. 

We see some, and bear of others very often, split 

«t k.n.lr ■ .ml 1 ....i 1:.. I... I.. 1... 


The nitcuiis maiden careful, comfort less. 

Docs throw out thrilling shrieks and shriekingeries. 

Silt user. Faerie (pot a. 

Mart ha, ( lion art careful and I roubled ahoiit many 
tilings, l.uke, x. 41. 

Weleome, thou pleasing slumlxT; 

A while einbrnee me in l by leaden arms, 

And charm my careful thoughts. 

Sir J. Denham, Sophy. 

Willi for. 

lie careful for nothing*, lmt in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving Irl .villi'* 
requests !»:• luadi* known to Hod.- Philemon, iv. i!. 

2. Provident ; diligent. , 

Jlenee, get tins* to lied. have cartful looking to, j 
And eat warm things, and trouble ml nu*. 

Hea umont and Fletcher, Maid's Tragedy . ' 

To cure their mail ambit imi, they were sent j 
To rule a distant province, each alone: 

AVI hi l could a cartful father muro have done ? 

Dryden. 

With for. ( 

Behold, thou hast been careful for us w ith all this 
care; what is to be done for ties*? 2 Kings, iv. 13. , 

3. Watchful : (with ///"). 

It concerns us to cartful of our conversations. 

■ Ray. 

4. Subject, to perturbations ; exposed to 
troubles ; full of auxicty ; full of solicitude. 

By linn that rais'd me In this cartful height, 

From that eoiitentcd Imp, which I enjoy’d. 

Shaktspi ar, Richard III. i. 3. 

cAreftilly. wh\ In ii manner that show.* 
care; heedfully; watchfully; vigilantly; 
attentively. 

You conic most cart fully upon your hour. 

Shaht Spear, I la miff, i. 1. 

By considering him so cart fully as I did before 
iny attempt. I have made some faint resemblance — 
liiiu.- Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, studiously cherished tho 
memory of their honourable extraction, and cart- 
full y preserved tho evidences of it .— Bishop After- 
bury. 

C&reftilnesi. s. Vigilance ; heedfulness ; 
caution. 

The death of Selv unis was, with nil ranfulmss, 
conrsided by Fcrhates. -KnufUs, History of (he 
Turks. 

C&releaa. adj. 

1. Having no care ; feeling no solicitude ; un- 


Carcer. s, L , , . a , tw w . , 

1. Ground on which a race is run ; length of 
a course. 

They had run themselves too fhr out of breath, to 
go back again tho mums career.— Sir P. Sidney, 

2. Course; race. 

What rein cam hold licentious wickedness, 
whon down tho hill ho holi^ his tlereo carter? 

... , J Shakerpear, Henry V. iii. 3. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, 
wnen a horse is running in his full career, t o stand 
^VMomliis back.— ito/jwp Wilkins, Mathematical 

Wwtlse them now to curb tho turning steed, 


- iiww Ml iuru « _ 

Mocking the foo ; now to his rapid speed 
To give the rein, and, in the fall caivcr, 
lo draw the certain sword, or send tho pointed 


very cardts*.— Sjienser, hue of the Stair of Ireland. 

N*or lose the good advantage uf his grace, 

By seeming cold or can less of his will. 

Shtikt sp ar. IL ary 1 1 . Part IT. iv. 4. 
A woman, tlu* umn 1 curious she is about her fare , is , 
commonly the more can Uss about her house. II. 
Jonson. ... , „ , „ 1 

A futher, unnaturally careless of Ins child, sells or 
gives him in another man. Locke. 

Cheerful ; undisturbed. 

Thus wisely ran less, innocently gay , 

Cheerful he play’d. I opr. 

In my cheerful morn of life, t 
When nurs’d by careless solitude. 1 liv d. 

And sung of nature wit Ii unceasing joy, 

I'leaa'd have L wander’d through your re gli do- 
main. Ihomson. 

jVfor'U. Unheeded; thoughtless; unconsidercd. 


without cure; lu*cilh‘>sly. 

There lie him found all carebssly display'll. 

In secret shadow. Sjunst r, faerie Queen. 

| Hear now this, limn that art given to pleasures, 
l that dwellesl canltsslu. Isaiah, xl\ ii. 8. 

.Many young in-ul Icineii llm-k to him every dny; 
anti licet the tune ranhssly, as they did ill tliu 
golden world .— Shaht spear, ds you like it, i. 1. 

Not Content to see. 

That zithers write as can /< s.dy as he. Waller. 

' The bo/ly was ran b ssly, and wiihoiit solemnity, 
interred in some retired and uinteqiiented plsme. — 
Sir P. Rycaul, Parent State, of the ijntk and 
Amu iiian Church, s, J i. ‘JT!'. 

cArelosaneas. s. llu'dlcssiiess ; iu:it bul- 
lion ; nr^li}TciKT ; uhscnci; of rare ; man- 
lier. void of care. 

For Coriolamis. neither to rare whether thev love 
or hale him, manifests the true kin>wkdgche lias in 
their ilis|iosilii)ii. and, out uf h^ tmlile cnabssut.\s, 
lets them plainly see it. Shalospiar, t'ortolanus, 
ii. l’. 

Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelissioss good I'unIumu. J tonne. 

It makes us to walk warily, and trend sure, fi.r 
fear of our enemies , and that is better, than lobe 
flattered into pride and canhssutss. Jtniuy Tay- 
lor. Rule and K.nrcts>s of Holy hiring. 

Tin* ignorance or van hssmss of the servants can 
hardly leave the master distippiiitited. — Sir W. 
Tt in pie. 

1 w ho at souie times spend, at oile rs spare, 

Divided between canbssntss and care. Pope. 

C&rency. s. Want ; lack. It a re. 

Tbis sen si* of derelict imi and canary of iJivinu 
favour for the time, it was the Father » ph-asu re In 
have it so. — llishup Rimardsnn, Choict (Jbs, rvatiai.S 
upon (he Did Tt.ii/ a no nl, p. ]s5 : Iimo, 

Curontane. [m*c* Qua rn it tine.] Pupal 
imlulp'ticc, nuiltiplyiii^ the remission of 
pi iiance by forties. Hurt, 

in Hr ifmreli of Si. Vitus nnd Modest iin, there 
nis*. for every day in tin* year, seven thousand years, 
ami seven tli< iraud tan .ifants of pardon.— Ji rtmy 
Taylor, Dissuasive against Pain ry. 

Caress, r. a. [Tr./vi/r.v.srr; Lat. /■///•/« - dear.] # 
“ ! * Kitdcttr; fondle; treat with kindness. 

If I can feast, and phase, and cans* my miml 
with the pleasures uf worthy speculations, or virtu- 
ous practices, let greatness and malice vex and 
aliringe me, if they can .--■Ve////#, 

Caress, s. Act of endearment; expression 
of lendcriie.sH. 

Jle, she knew.Wtndd intermix 
Hratcfiil dign ssions. and solve h'gli dispute 
With conjugal can-sms. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii. 54. . 
There are some men who seem to have brutal 
minds wrapt up in human shapes; lluir vciycu- 
n ssi s are ci ode and import uue. Sir li. I.' Us! range. 
After Ins successor had publickly owned himvelfa 
Uoniaii Catholick, he began with his first canssts 
to the eliurcii party.-- Sirijlf. 
cArgason. s. [Sp:tni>h f cargazon.] Cttr^o. 
Harr. 

My body is a rargason of ill humours.— Uov'tU, 
Lt Iters. 

The ship Swan was sailing home with ft rargazon 
valued nl NUHi"/. Id. ibid. i. 6. 42. 

These travellers, in lieu of the ore nfOphir where- 
with they should come homo richly freighted, may 
licsnid to make their return in apes and owls, in a 
t-trgazon of complements and cringes, nr some Jim.’u 
monstrous periwigs, which is*tlie golden lbs*, etlny 
bring over with them.—///., Instructions for fm tju 
Ti'acrl,y. IHS. 

Cargo, x. [Italian, enrico or cmrn - burthen.] 
Lading of a ship; incrcltamiizc or wares 
coutuincd mid conveyed in n ship. 

hi the hurry of tin* shipwreck, Simonides was I he 
only man that ap|H*ared unconcerned, notwith- 
standing that his whole fortuuu was at stake in Ihu 
cargo.— Sir R, L' Estrange. 

351) 
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* A ahip, whoso cargo was no loss limn a whole 
world, 1 lint carried t In* fortune and hopes of all 
posterity.— T. ttnruet, Tin ary if the Mirth. 

This gentleman was then n young ndivnlurorin 
the rcpubliek of lettrrs, ami just lifted out for the 
university with a good cargo of Latin aud tlrcek. 
— Addison. 

C&rlbou. s. (or list'd adjectivally with fleer.) 
Uunnditm nimie, derived from an island in 
Lnko Superior, for a variety of the Ameri- 
can reindeer. 

The caribou dis>r of America, who have I o contend 
siill more* with dis-p snow than the reimhs'r of the 
old continent, have their horns broader and belter 
ndaotrd lot lie purpose: besides, both varieties, in 
addition to tlieso natural shovels, have broad feet, 
not only to sustain llicui better on the snow, but 
aNo to elenr it uvay—SwaiHSon, Sutural History 
of Quadrupeds, § 25*2. 

Caricature, s. [Italian, caricatura, from c«- 
ricfire --load, charge, or overcharge, i. e. 
exaggerate.] Representation of a per- 
son or circumstance, so tis to render the 
original ridiculous, without losing the re- 
semhlanre. 

From all these hands we have such draughts of 
mankind ns are represented in those burlesque 
pictures whi(4ithe Italians call cnricatnras\ where 
the art consists in preservimr, amidst distorted pro- 
portions and aggravated features, some distinguish- 
ing likeness of the fierson, but in such a limuuer as 
to tninsform the most nirreeable lieauty into the 
most odious monster. Sjnctafor, no. .HIT. 

I.et us examine the works of a comic history 
painter, with those performances wliicli lhe"ltalians 
call caricatura; where we shall Hud the true excel- 
leiieo of the former to consist in the exact est copy of 
nature; insomuch, that a judicious eye instantly re- 
jects anything outre: any liberty which the painter 
hath taken with the fentures of that Alma Mater.— 
Whereas in the caricatura we nllow all licence. Its 
aim is to exliibit monsters, not men ; and all distor- 
tions and exaggerations whatever an' within its 
pnqier pro\ inee. - - Fielding, Advent arts of Joseph 
Andrew, preface. 

Let not this si rained ntTcctnlinn of striving to be 
witty upon all oeeasious, lie thought exaggerated, or 
a caricatura of Cowley.- •/. Warton, Essay ua the 
Writings amt (L niits of Hope. 

Used adject irallt/. 

Ex post* not llivacif, by four-footed manners, unto 
nionst n.us drauguN and carirattirn representations. 
-- Sir T. Jirmcuc, Christian Morals, ii. 14. 

Caricature, s. Newer form of ( ! ari eat u ra. 

A portrait is sullieient: a caricature neniless. - 
Ilishnp Horne. J.t tU vs on hijidtlity . preface. 

A m-vv exhibition in Knglish of the French cari- 
i Aiii,\ot’s ! of this most xaliiahlc biographer 
! Plutarch | by North, must have still more widely 
extended the deviation from the orhriunl.- T. War- 
ton. History of Until ish Poetry, iii. diss. p. x.v. 

Ki^li ns Trevor had risen in the world, there were 

i ii ople who e< add still remember him a strange- 
i Mtkinir clerk in the Inner Temple. Indeed, nobody 
who had ever seen him was likely to fnriret him. For 


ids grotesque features and his hideous squint were 
fur be,\oiid the reach of caricature. -Movant* 
History of England, eh. xv. 


i inlay. 


Caricature, r. a. Ridicule; represent un- 
fairly. 

Jli 1 could draw an ill face, or caricature a good 
one. with a iimstcrl.v hand.- Lord Lyttelton. 

The numerous imitators, who are certain in follow 
every e\l ruordinary cirort of g» uius, may be induced 
to corientur t its crrmirs. - ■ Pyc. 

Caricaturist, x. One who caricatures other 
persons or things. 

That eireumstniiee woul.l nflonl sullieient ground 
to n professed caricaturist for dciiyinghim that fer- 
tility which unipieslifiiinlily he possessed; ridicule, 
not I ruth, being the object of nil painters and writers 
of I lint deseriplion. Valour, Life, of Hrydcn, p.4U2. 

C&rtea. a. [Lilt.] In Surycry. Rottenness 
peculiar to a bone. 

Fistulas of a long eontinuaiiee. are, for the most 
pari .accompanied with ulerralionsof I lie gland, and 
euros in the bone, — Wiseman, Surgt ry. 

Ilelievimr the disease to lie the ’result, of infinin* 
Illation, Mr. Thomas Hell has substituted for caries 
the term inimrrciic . . . mid Mr. Hunter, in treating 
of the disease, sii,\s it. uptiearH to deserve the iiniiie 
of mortification. — Harris, hivfioiutry if Mental 
Science. 1 

Carillon, a. [Fr.J Kind of chimes common 
ill the Netherlands, played on si series of 
bells by means of the hands and feet. 

And every day the careless rest n I throng, 

Ami every night 1 lie dance and feast and song, 
Shared witli young boon companions, marked the 
time 

At with a carillon's exulting chime. 

Mon. Mrs, Norton, The Lady of La Qarayc. 
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Coring:, verbal ahs. Act or habit of one who 
cares for another. 

If the god of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you than the god of caring for one, tell me, and I 
won’t dun you ; hut will drop your eomupoiidcneo 
ns silently us if t owed you money.— Horace Walpole, 
Letters, i. an. 

C&rlole. a. Light carriage used in Norway, 
with a sent for one person, and drawn by 
one horse. 

A person touching the earth only liy .... or the i 
points of contact of the wheels of his rariole, may | 
net be sensible to a very considerable vibration, »tc. |< 
— S. Laniy , Residence in Norway, ell. iii. 

Cariosity, a. Rottenness. Hum. 

This is too general, taking in all cariosity and 
Hirers of the hours. Wiseman, Surgery. 

C&xiou*. ntlj. Rotten. 

I discovered the blood to ariso by a carious tooth. 
— II ’ iseman , Surgery. 

Cark. s. Care; anxiety; solicitude; con- 
cern; lieedfulncss. Obsolete. 

And Killing taking for his youngling cark, 

I,est greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 

Jiu.sy with oker did their shoulders mark. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

lie down did lay 

His heavy heail, devoid of careful cark. 

Sjunscr, Faerie Queen. 

Cark. v. tt. [A.S. ccarcianJ] He careful : 
be solicitous ; bo anxious : (in an ill sense). 
Hare. 

Hark, my husband, he's singing nnd hoiting;— 
and I’m fain to cork nnd can*, mid all little enough. 
— lh 'turnout anti Fletcher, Knight if the Hu ruing 1 
Pi sttc. 1 

What can be vainer, than to lavish out our lives 
iu search of trilles. ami to lie curbing l«*r the unpro- 
fitable goods of this world '(—Sir 11. L' Estrange. 

C&rking. part. adj. Causing anxiety. 

I do (hid what 'a blessing is chanced to my life, 
from such muddy nbundniiee of corking agonies, to j 
states which still lie adherent.— Sir P. Sidney. I 

Cdrklng. verbal abs. (.’are; anxiety. 

Nothing can supersede our own carkings and 
contrivances for ourselves, I ml the assurance that I 
Hod cares for us. — Mr. 11. More, Decay of Christian [ 
Pi* (y. 

Carl. a. [see Churl.] Mean, rude, rough, 
or brutal man. Obsolete. 

The carle beheld, and saw his guest, 

Would safe depart, for nil his subtile siciglit. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Answer, Hum carle, and judge this riddle right, 

I'll frankly own thee for a cunning wight. 

(Say. Pastorals. 

The editor was a covetous carle, and would have 
his pearls of the highest price. — Ihiiff, y. 

Our master's secret sleeps with I rustier tongues, 
Thau will unlock themselves [o carls like you. ! 

(jo, get you gone, you knaves. | 

• Jsimh, John Wood oil. , 

Carl. r. w. Art. like a carle. Obsolete. \ 

They I old persons J earlt many times as they sit, 
mnl talke to I Iit-insi-’ ; they am angry, waspish, 
displrn.Mil with every thing.— /turton, Anatomy if t 
Mt laneholy, p. iV.1. 

Carle, a. See Hemp. 

The tlmlde to spin mid tho carl for her seed. 

Ttisscr. 

C&rllne (thistle), a. Plant, so called (Car- 
lin. a vul<raris). 

It is commonly called in I.Htine, nml tlrnt not un- 
fitly. Carl ioa sylvest ris, for it is like to Car Hue in 
Houres. and not very unlike it in leaves.— (Jeruntv, 
llertndt, ]>. lltiO : IlI'W. 

Carlleh. utlj. Churlish; rude; uncivil. 
Obsolete. 

Slice witch'd mm, lieing a fairo you go maide, 

Iti the greenn forest to dwell : 

She witch'd my brother to a rarlishht ion*. 

Marriage of Sir (Saicainc, il. 

Carlock. a. See Charlock. 

C&rlot. a. [carl."] Countryman. Obsolete. 

He hath lioughi the eoltagi 1 , mid the hounds, 

That the old carlot once was uiasler of. 

Shakesjuar, As you like it, iii. 6. 
C&nnan. s. Man whose employment it is to 
drive a ear. 

If the strong eano support thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer shall the vvnll command ; 

E'en sturdy carmen shall thy nnd oliey, 

Aud rattling’ coaches stop to make thee way. 

Oay, Trivia. 

Carminative, a. [Lat. carmen = incuntation, 
charm.] Medicine which acts like a churni 
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(specially in the expulsion of wind from 
the iutcsthicft). 

* Carminative and diuretick 

Will damp nil imssion sympathetic^. Swiff 

Car mi na tins am such things as dilute and relay 
at. the Name time, beeauBo wind occasions a spam 
on conviilNiou iu somo iinrt s—Arbuthnut, On thl 
Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

Carminative, udj. With the nuturc of u 
carmimitive. 

Whatever promotes insensible penpintion, is ear. 
miuativc : for wind is lierspiralile matter n>tniiuil in 
the body. — Arhuthnot, On tho Nature and Choiw ( .t 

1 Aliments. 

C&rmine. a. [see K or me s.] See extract. 

Carmine is, according to Pelletier mid Cavi nb.ii 
a triple compound of tho colouring substance ami 
an animal mnttor contained iu cochineal, combim-il 
with an acid to effect the precipitation. . . . Tlim- H 
sold iu the Hliops dill'ercnt kinds of carmine, tlistin- 
guished by nimdNvrs.nud jinssessed or a correspond, 
mg value. This dilferenee deiioiidH upon two caiiM'N 
either ii)ioii the proportion of nlumiiia added in i| u ! 
pmdpitntion, or of a certain (piautity of verimlion 
put in todilute the colour.— Urv, Hid innary of Arts 
Mann fact tires, and Mines. 

Carnage, a. [Kr. carnage, from Lat. ami -- 
tii'sh.] Slaughter; havoc; massiicre; muss 
of tlcbll. 

Sueli a scent I draw 

Of carnage, prey iuuiimenible! mid taste 
The savour of ileatli from nil tilings t here that lire, 
Milton, Paradise Mist, x. jjlij. 

His ample maw with human carnage till'd, 

A milky deluge next the giant swill'd. p,qw. 

Perhaps the mother of some reliel who had pe- 
rished iu the carnage of Sedgenionr. or in the umre 
fearful carnage i»r the lllnndv Circuit, broke from 
tlm crowd, rushed through the drawn swords and 
curvctting’hnrses, touelusl the liiiml of t lie deliverer, 
mid eriisl nut that now she was happy.— Macuithg, 
History of Kngland, eh. ix. 

Carnal, udj. [Lilt. carnalis t from euro , 
cant is -= flesh.] 

1. Fleshly : (not spirit mil). 

Thou dost justly require us, to submit our an- 
derstaiidiiigs to thine, and deny our ca null rca^n, 
in order to ll.v sacred mysteries and c unuiuiids.— 
Eihoii ltasilikc. 

Fnuu Hint pridenee 

Spiritual laws by carnal power shall foree 

lJu every conscience. Milfoil, Paradis, Lost, xii.*21. 

Not sunk iu carnal pleasure: Ibr which chum*, 
Among the beasts no mate for thee was found. 

Hj'd. via. ,'iM. 

A glorious apparition ! had not douhl 
Ainl carnal fear that day dimiu'd Adam's eye. 

Ibid. xi. 211. 

He perceives plainly, thill his appetite to spirit lint 
things abates, in ]iniportiou as Ins sensual npin*t il«- 
is indulged and encouraged ; and I lull carnal cfeMivi 
kill mil only the vlesire, but even the power of tast- 
ing purer delights.- liishop Attvrbury. 

2. Lustful; lecherous; libidinous. 

si / eur 

Freys on tho issue of his mother's body. 

ShaktSjuar, Hiehard HI. iv. 4. 

Carnal-minded, udj. Thinking only uf tin: 
fle*h ; worldly-iiiimied. 

Abusing the credulous and cnrnal-mindiM, llirn- 
bv to be masters of I heir persons,a!id wealih.-/*/ 1 . 
1/, More, Antidote against Idolatry, eh. x. 

He [Jesus Christ _1 strip! nlflhose veils aml'olnurs, 
which" the worldly and rarnal-mnuhd Serilns amt 
Pharisees had laid over them [the Scriptures. - 
Wist, Ohs, r ratio ns mi the It* sit rh chon, p. I'JI. 

Carnal-mlndedness. a. (irossness of luiiitl. 

They made their own virtue their god, which was 
the most cursis.1 piece of cariud-mindidtnss amt 
idolatry. —Ellis, Kiunrh dye iflMvinr Things, p. 

C4rnaliit. a. One given to curimlity. Hurt. 

They Mo iii i> reprolMile sense iiK'n* vtirmdisfs, 
fleshly minded wen— Eur tun. Anatomy of Mi Inn- 
rholy, p. WHJ. 

C&rnallte. a. Worldly-minded man. Burr. 

Hod is on our side, and therefore wo fearc not 
what tho po]io or any other carualite can do hkiuiim- 
ws.-Anderson, Ex^Mtilion up on lUmedwtus, ml. »• 
b. : l.‘>73. 

Carn&ltty. a. 

1. Fleshly lust; compliance with carnal 
desires. 

An inciter or lustf.aud the wakener of carnality. - 
Felltham. Resolves, ii.86. , ... .,. s 

Mnrtillcations were more in ubo, and all luxurious 

1 If pjlfy'wiw do -oljow rad 
carnalities of the worli under pwtonce of chrht«u‘ 
liberty South. 

2. Grosimcss of mind. a 



Pope. 
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Bo ni Jeroboam's episcopacy partly from the 

I attorn of the law, ami partly from the pattern of 
iia own carnality.— Milton, Reason <f Church Go - 
rcrument, i. 6. , . . ' 

lie did not institute this way of worship, but 
because of the carnality of tlioir hearts, and the 
pronenosa of that people to idolatry Archbishop 
Tiltofsun • v, 

C&rnalt>e. v. a. Debase carnally. 

Wlmt concord can there be Isitwron a sensual and i 
carnalized spirit, that understands no other plea- 1 
Burrs but only those of the flesh, and those pure and | 
virgin-spirits, that neither eat nor drink, but live 
for ever u|xm wisiloin and holiness, and love and I 
contemplation 't— Scott, Christian Life, i. § 2. $ 

C&rnally. adv. 

1. According to tlic flesh ; not spiritually. 
Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of 
house, or any other way, observers of civility and 
decent order, sueh they reproved, as being carnally 
and earthly minded.- Hooker. I 

Jii the sacrament we ilo not receive Christ car - ! 
imlJy, but we receive him spiritually ; and tlmt of j 
itself is a conjuration or blessings and spiritual i 
Braces. -Jeremy Taylor, Worthy Communicant. | 

So the sense required: it being spoken carnally , , 
or like a man, to charge (ioil with injustice.— Trans- ■ 
lotion of Kmtchlivll's Annotations, p. 157. 

2. Libidinonsly ; lustfully. | 

Thou sluilt not lie carnally with thy neighbour's 
wife, to delllo thyself with her. hvdicus, xviii. 20. j 
Carnation. [ Lilt. cnro y curnis — llnsh.] 

1 . Plnnt (l)iaiitlms Caryophyllus) so named ; 
from flu* colour of its flower. 

Ami In tin 1 wretch ! u hose \ ile. whose insect lust : 
I. ii id this ray daughter of the spring in dust: I 

O punish liim ! or to 111' Klysian sliadea 
])i„iiiiss my soul, where no carnation fades. 

■2. Flesh colour. i 

I have never seen hot one person more hemdifUl. 
Her eves wen* or the deepest blue ; her complexion 
of Ihe most delicate carnation ; her hair of the rich- 
est auburn: nor could even Mr. Wormwood delect 
the smallest fault in the rounded yet slender sym- , 
met ry « '■ l.'T figure. Sir K. L. lluhccr, Pelham. i 

Carn&tlonod. udj. 
tuition. i 

t'onrl gentle zephyr, court and fan l 

Her softer breasts ca mat ton'd wan. 

Lon lace, Lucasta, p. 12. 

Carnelian. s. Sco (’ o r n c* 1 i ft n. 

The common earuction lias its mime from its flesh 
colour icarnc.l; which is. in some of these stones, 
paler, when it is called the female ca notion-, in 
others deeper, enllcd Ihe in:i\c.-- Wont ward. 
Carneonn. udj. Fli"div. Pure. 

In a calf, the iiniliilicaT vessels terminate in cer- 
tain In sties, divided into a multitude of corneous 
papilla'. -Kay. 

C&rnlty. r.n. Brml llcsli ; turn nutriment 
into flesh. (The purliripial form, -md the 
derivative Cnrnilication, are used in Pa- 
iholotjtf for a morbid condition of the 
lungs, iu which they approach the con- 
sistency of flesh.) 

At ihe hiuiic time I think, I deliberate, 1 purpose, 
l eomuiaiiit: in mi'crinur faculties, i walk. I see, I 
lnur, 1 digest, I snngtiify, 1 carn(f'y.—Sir M. Hale, 
Origination of Mankind. 

Carnival, s. [Italian, euninvale ; see, also, 
last extract..] Feast held in popish coun- 
tries before I.ent ; time of luxury. 

The whole jenr is hut one inad carniral, and wo 
are voluptuous not so much upon desire or appetite, 
as by way of exploit amt bravery .-Dr. II. More, 
lb-cay of (Itristian Piety, 

The end of the carniral is frantic, liaeelinnaliaii ; 
all the morning one makes parties in masques to the 
shops and coffee-houses, and nil the evening: to the 
operas anil halls— Walpole. latter*, i.Thi. 

The feast is iinmcd the Caruacat, which, being 
Interpreted, implies 1 farewell to flesh ; * 

So enllisl, because the name nnd thing agreeing. 
Through Lent the;, livo on fish both salt and fresh. 
But why they usher Is'iit with bo much glee in 
Ib more than 1 can tell : although 1 guesa 
'Tib as we take a glass with friends at part ing, 

In the stage-coach or packet, just at. starting. 
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bodily appetite, permitted in anticipation of tho ' 
long fast. In a MS, description of the Carnival of 
tlictagiiiiiingot the lath century, quotisl by Carpcu- 
tier, it is spoken of as ' deleetalio nostri corporis.* 
The nnmc then ap|s'urs under tho corrupted forms 
of Carat ft curium. Camel* vale, Carnivatc. ‘ In Do- 
minion in caput Quadragesima* qua* dicitur f'tr- 
n derate.' (Onlo Krcles. Mediol. A.l». I ISO, in Carp.) 
Other mimcsoriliHNCHNon wen* ('arnica pium, Simon 
Tuesday, and C 'a mem taxor o (Hal. cnrmlascta), 
whence the form carnascialc, ililFering iihoul as 
much from ils parent curnelascia as carunral I'rmu 
carnclcraincn.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of Flnyhsh 
KfymiLiyy.\ 

Carnftvor&cltj. s. Carnivorous appetite or 
habit. 

Mr. i'lelnnd is nt Tunbridge, wondering at the 
superior carnimravity of our ft'iend.— Pope, To Gay, 
vi. 25. (Ord MS.) 

Carnivoroui. udj. [Lilt-, voro - devour.] 
Flesh-eating ; that of which flesh is the 
proper food. 

In birds there is no mastication or eoiiiminutioi 
of tho meat in llic tnoiilli; hut iu sueh ns an- n »i 
carnivorous, it is iinmediutely swallowed iiMo tie 
crop nr craw- Kay, Wisdom of God mmuf.sttd in 
the I Tor As of (he Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well ns his apjietite, a car- 
» tiro roits animal. Arlatthuol, On the Mature amt 
Choice of Aliments. 

. ' " s reptiles the prey is swallowed 

whole, nnd its entry into ihe stomach is easy: hut 
nothing is ]x>rmitteii to push out into the intestine 
except the chyme and oilier fluids. In herbivorous ’ 
reptiles the lolmns gives passage 1«» vegetable mn- 
ters whose digestion is completed in the colon.-- 
(Jicen, A an tom y of I "ertchrates, p. 112. | 

Carnoaity. s. Fleshy excrescence. Obsn- j 
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Ami let the Oracea dance unto the rest, • 
For they can do it best : 

The whiles the maidens do their carol sing. 

To which the woods shall answer, and their echo 
ring. Spenser, Kpithalamium. 

liven in the old testament, if you listen to David’s 
liarp. you shull hear as many hcrBc-lik c airs as carols. 
— Ha con. 

Oppos'd to her, on t'other side advance 
The costly li'ast, the carol, nnd tin* dance, 

Minstrels anil miisick, poetry and play, 

And halls by night, ami tournaments hy day. 

Dryden. 

h. Of devotion. 

Mo night is now with hymn or carol blest. 

Shakes/nar, Midsum no r Might's Dream, 1L 2. 
They gladiy thither haste ; and. hy a choir 
( )f squadron'd angels. In ar Ins carol sung. 

Milton, Fa ration- Lost, xii. 360. 

v. Tn /fine rid. 

This car d they began that hour, 

I low that a life was hut n flower. 

Sha fas/ tear , As yon like it, v. 3, Bong. 
For since the time when Adam lirst 
Kmhraceii In-, Kve in happy Jiour, 

And every bird of Kden IiiiinL 
lu carol, < very bud to flower, 

What eyes, like limn', have waken’d hopes? 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly join'd? 

Where on the double ros' l/iid droops 
The fullness of the pensive mind. 

The Day-Dream, 


T< nuysini 

Sing; wnrhlc; sing in joy and 


C&rol. v. /i. 

festivity. 

Hark*, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carol of love's praise. Sju-nser. 

Tliis done, she sung, mid enroll'd out so clear, 
That men and angels might n juice to hear. 

Dryden . 


It te . ; prohahly a nurgical term supcrscdcil C&rol. r.n. Sin^ ; praise ; celebrate in song. 


by snironui. 

What's good for a carnosity iu the bladder? - j 
Jtrn union/ and Plctchir, The Chances. \ 

Ry this method, and by this course of diet, with 
sudor i licks. the ulcers arc healed, uud [hni carnosity 
resolveil.- Wisciu nt, Sit rye ry. | 

Coiuured like the car- cirnoua. udj. Fleshy. Pure. 

The lirst i»r outward part is a thick and car nous 
covering, like that of a walnut: the second. a dry 
mid llosculouNciKit. con. moldy called mace. Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar 1C r roars. 

The muscle whereby lie is enabled to draw himself 
together, Ihe aendemists descrils* to lx* a distinct 
ramous muscle, evteiulisl to the car. - Pay, Wisdom 
of God man if i slid iu flic Works of the (.'•■< a lion. 

Cftrob. T. [sit 1 Carat.] Tree so called (Cc- 
ratonia Siliqua). 

The Clirnh is chIIciI Htparovia ; ill IJitinc likewise 
Ctratouia ; ill Spanish Garouo', ill Km-lish Caro ft 
trte, and of some Rcaiie tns*, and St. John's 1 5 rend. 
(•'• rarde, H> rhall. p. 1 WJ(l : ed. liW3. 

The canili [is | a tri'e very common in Spain, and 
in some parts of Italy, where it produns a givat 
quantity of Imu:. flat, brown-coloured pinlH. which 
are thick, mealy, and of a swirtish taste. These 
puds lire cutcii hy the poorer mhubitaiits.— Mill* r. 

Used udjntiridhf, or as Ihe first elenunt 
in a compound. 

Chemistry settles the comparative value of linsivd- 
cakc, coll on -cake, and caroh li.ims; shews when 
jiiijsi* should be used for fattening jiira. ami how to 
compound a mixture of Indian corn ami hcan-mnil 
which shall produce fat Iweuu neither hard nor* 


wasteful. K. S. Hu rn , Outlines of modern Finning. 

Caroche. [Italian, vurrotzu.] Coach; 
carriajrc «f pleasure. Obsolete. . 

Like any lady, countess, dul hc.-s.or queen, tiny 
shall have guw ns t ires, jew els, coaches, mul carucL s. 

—Burton. Anatomy of Milan chut y, p. 500. 

Make ready my earache.— Beau mant and Fletcher, 

Custom of the Country. 

A caroche with six horses .— Translation of Bm'c.i- 
tini, p. "it: 1621. ....... 

! Caroched. udj. JMttccd in a coach. Obsolete. With" tho accent on the first svll.ihh*. 


She with pnvimis vial'd liqiiours In als, 

For which tlie shepherds :it their festivals, 

Carol her goodness loud in rust irk l:ivs. 

Mdtou, Counts, HI". 

Hovering swans, their throats releas'd 
From native, mIi nee, carol sounds harmonious. 

Prior. 

Caroling, s. Hymn, or sonjr of devotion. 
TIh'.v mm* such admirable things. 

As carries them it. to an ••.vtnsy. 

Ami In-ir mi-'Ii heavenly notes ami caralings 

1 )f (Jod's high praise. 

Spenser, Hymn of H, art nfy Beauty. 
Si mgs in Mm Lespear are uilroilm'ed as songs only, 
just as solus arc in real life. Iieautifully. as some I.f 
1 in-nt are characteristic of tin* person wlm has sung 
or railed for th"in, <is Di'sileinima's Willow, and 
Ophelia’s wild snatches, and tile sweet carol in ys of 
As you like it.— Coh rhlyt, Lihrary lit mains, i. s2. 
Carotid, udj. [Lai. eurotides.] Two arte- 
ries, so called, which urix; out of the as- 
cending trunk of the tiorla, and. passing on 
each side of the trachea, or windpi]ie, con- 
vey blood to the brain. 

'iirotitl, vert el i nil, and spleniek arterita, aro 

not only variously contorted, but also here and then? 
dilated, to moderate tile motion of lie* blood. Kay, 
Wisdom of God manifested in the J Corks of the 
Citation. 

Carotidal. udj. Sana* as Carotid. 

Tin.’ two carotidal, ami the two vertebral arteries 
an; this golden quaternion.— But it h. Portrait of Old 

Aflt , p. 220. 

Carousal, s. Festival. 

leaving out the warlike part of the ivmont.rfa.aml 
forming a poetical design fur the use of the machines, 
the songs mid tin 1 dances. Lrydi a, PctJUcr to Al- m 
bioil tiud Alb-nAiis. 

\ re :il camtisaf given hy Charles the Fifth of 
Frm s* to the I'uiperuiir rharles tlie Fourth, iu ihu 
year i.'t"?'. was closed with the theatrical n-pirseiita- 
iinu of the Conquest of .|i-rus:ilei,i by (iiHllVey of 
Itiilloign. — T. Wartmi, It i. dory of Kughdi Pm try, 
i. ‘.’15. 


Bumn, Bcpp.i 

And he Haw tho lean dogM lieneatn the wall. 

Hold o’er the ileiul their carnival ; 

Gorging anil growling o’er (Arcane ami limb. 

But they were too busy to bark at liim. 
r Id., Siege i]f Corinth. 

TJie period of ftativitiea indiilgud iu in Ca- 
tholic noun tried, immediately liefore tho long fast of 
Lent. Italian, carmmts, camomile, carnasciale. 
Farewell flesh, that Ih to wy. Shrove- tide. (Florio.) 
iliw, however, id one of thodo accommodation a do 
frequently modifying tho form of words. Tho true 
derivation in goon in Middle Latin, carnsUvamen or 
carvis letamsn, iu, the solace of the flush or of tho , 


This mail'd taking up a common wem-li 
lu raggs mul havsie, then maintaining her 
Caroach'd in cloth «»f tissue. 

Bun mont and Fit tch* r. Little French hmycr. 

C&rol. y. [Italian, carola ; Lai. thumdu.\ 
Sonjr of exultation 

,07a. Ori^imtllv iiccompimicd with dancimj. \ 
’ * [This musicid* term (carola) in Rm eaecio is syno- 

nymous with hall, da. which the Ifrima Du tioiimy 
delliieH, * Cuiizoiic, elio si canUt Idillaiuln. a song 
which is sung and danced at the same time. Hud | 
id the w'nse in which the word karvlv la constantly 
u«*d by Cham ... 

‘ These folko of which l tell you so 
Upon a kurole wetitcn tho; 

A ladic karoled hem that huclite 
(jladncsse, the blisftill and the light— 

There mightest thou karollis Bene, 

in voce.] 

3 A 


This game, these carousals Aseapius taught, 

Atul building Alba to I he Lai ins brought. Dryilcn. 

Before tin* crystal palace, when 1 he dwells, 

The armed angels hold I heir ca roust Is. 

A. Marrtl, in Ltchrymte Masarum : H!30. 
Carouae. v. n. [Fr. curuusser.~\ Drink ; 
quaff ; drink largely. 

lie rails for wine : a health, quoth lie, oh if 
H'ad Ids'll almard carottsi ug\a his mates 
After a storm. 

Shakespcar, Taming of the Sim I r, ill. 2. 
Learn with lmw little life may Is* preserved, 

In gold and myrrh they need nut to carouse. 

Sir W. Raleigh. 

Jfow hats fly off, and youths carouse. 

Healths first go round, and then the liou.se, 

Tho bridl'd esme thick ami thick.' Sir J. Suckling. 
Under the shadow of friendly huiurho 
They sit carousing, where their liqueur grow 1 

H allttr. 
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C A A A C A A II 

in wood ; builder of houses and ships : (dis- 2. Vehicle. 


tinguished from n joiner, hs tin* carpenter | 
perforins larger and stronger work). 

This work performed with advisement good, 
fiodfrry liiit carinutcrs, mul men of skill, 

In nil llit* camp, sent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 

J ii building ilero’s gront ship, llmro were three 
hundred tnriM ii/i ra employed for a year together.— 
JlishopAYitkins. 

Thil her the brawny carpenters rejmir, 

And, as the surgeons of muirn’d ships, attend. 

Dryden. 

Mr j carpentry, it. Trade or art of a carpenter. 

j It bad lieen more proper for me to have intro- 


Pope. 


t'Ami-iio 

Cauuion j 

Carouse, r. n. Drink up lavishly. 

Now my siek fool, Kodcriiro, 

Whom love hath turn'd almost the wrong side out, 

To Desdemona Imili to-night carous'd 
rotations pottle deep. Shah Sfiear. Othello, ii. 3. 

<>ur eheerlul irio-sts carouse the spnrklinir lours 
Of tho rich grape, whilst musiek eharins t heir ears. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Carofiie. s. Drinking-mutch; hearty dost* 
of liquor. 

He ha'! so many eyes wntclnng over him, ns ho 
could n*»t drnk a bill carouse of sack; hut the state 
MiiN.'iilverliwiI thereof within few hours niter 
J. I far; *, Dtwnvr mi the State of In land. 

I'leroeymi. w may mul rive this aftevnoon, 

Ami yiniri , ir/%»«. , *i to our mistress’ health. 

Shi.’.tsjH • ir , Tamiii g of the Shrew, i. 2. 

Waste in wild ri-.t w hat y < nr l itiil nliows, 

Then ply tin; early ftibt, and late earn use. 

Carouacr. .s. Drinker; toper. 

The IkiM ea roust r, and ndvcut’ring dnino. 

Nor fear the fever, m»r refuse the flame; 

Safe in his skill from all must mint set free, 

Hut cunsciuus shame, reumrse, and piety. 

GrenriUe., 

Carp. ft. (pi. in extract carps \ tit. present c ® rpet ' *• [Ihdnui, carpetto.j 
wo should say ,«/•/., the singular formj '■ CovonnpotvnnoiiH colours, spread 
having a collective import. [Fr. car pc .] ! 

Species of pynd fish (Cy minus Carpio). 1 
A friend of mine stored a pond of Him* or four 
acres with ear pn mid teneli.- Sir M. Unto, Origina- 
tion of Mankind. 

Used udjcvti rally, or as the first clement in a | 
compound. j 

In umsl. fishes the jaws ore covered by the skin, : 
whieh, in passing into tlm mouth, takes on t ho j 
diameter of the mucous membrane, J u some Ashes | 
the inteifiiment is foldinl hi-fore passing over tlm 
jaws, anil tlm n relied and fort i lied barrier is pre- ! 
ceil'd by a fosse inclosed by llesliv lips. The : 

Wrasses ll.iihrid.T), Mullets (Miigiluin*), and llm; 

Carp trilm (t’yprinidie) exemplify this eharaeter.— ! 

Omen, A no tom y of I \ r (eh rati a. 

Carp. n. u. j_ Lilt, carpo crop, nihlde, wear , 
away.] 

I. Jest. Obsolete. 

In fcluwship well could slic touch nnd earpr. 


What home or carriage can take up and W. 
•away nil the loppings of u hrancJiy trim at oneu •_ 
M atts. 

They arc the moat useftd auimals of this country 
not only nffurding excellent llcvoen ami wholesoiiu. 
flesh, but serving as earriayes over rocks and nmim. 
tains where no other I least cuii travel .-~Johnx,„i 
Life (f Drake. (Uni Al 8.) 

3. Frame upon which cannon is carried. 

Uo commanded the great ordnnnro to bo lieii 
upon carriages, whicli before lay Imuml in Kr . u 
unwieldy timlx-r, with rings fastened thereto, n,!. 
could not handsomely be removed to or fa>- 
K Holies, History of the Turks, 


: 4. Deportirn'iit s Mmviuur ; personal mnn- 


iliil doubt less compel our forefathers to use tlm 
convenience of the first, ml her than l lie extrava- 
gancy of the last. Moxon, Mechanical Exercises. 
Carper, s. Caviller ; ci usurious person. 

By putting on tin* cunning of a carper. 

Simki Spear, Timmi nf Athens, iv. 3. 
That audacious (wr/sr at the works oft iod wassuf* 
Acieiitly silenced.- Smith, Portrait of Old Age, p.58. 

upon 

n floor or table. 

lie the .lacks fair within, the Jilts fair without, 
carpets laid, and every tiling in order It—Shakesiuar, 
Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 

Against the wall, in the middle of the half pace, 
is a eliair placed before him, with a table and mirpet 
before it. Ilaeon. 

2. (J round variegated with flowers, nnd level 
and smooth ; anything spread out and va- 
riegated; anything serving as a carpet. 

(io signify ns much,' 'while here we march 
Vpon tho grassy carpi t of I his plain. 

Shakix/uar. Richard TF. iii, 3, 
The whole dry laud is, for the most part, covered 
over with a lovely ear pit of green grass anil other 
herbs.— Rag. 

Used adjectivally. 

The carpet, ground shall Is* with lenvi* o’er- 
spread, 

And boughs slial 'ring for your head. 

Dryden. 


Chancre, Prologue to CanUrbury Tales. Cirpet. V. a. Cover with ll CSirpct. 

l J* 1 1 Wii friinul linn in ft fnlu idramhow vlnl 


Censure ; cavil ; find limit. 

Not only, sir. t his your all licens’d fool, i 

But other of your insolent retinue, 

I)< hourly carp and (|iinrrel ; breaking forth 

n rank nnd not to I riots. | 

Shakes pear. Ring Lear, i. 1. 
With at (the common construction). 

Tcrtulfinn, even often through diseonlcntuicnt, 
rnrpefh injuriously at I hem, as tliouuh they did it, 
even when they were froo from such meaning.— ' 
lhmki r. 

No, not a tooth or unil to scratch, ! 

And at my actions carp or catch. G. lit rhert. : 
Strniiglinw was like a new- tuned harpsichord ; j 

t But Lonehow wild as an dlolian harp. I 

Wit h which Hu 1 w imls of heaven niu claim accord, 1 

And make a music, whether flat or sharp. ' 

Of Slrongbmv’s talk you would imt change a wool: ! 

At [.oiigbow's phrases yuii might sometimes carpi 
Both wits one born so, and the other bred, 

This by his heart - his rival by bis head. i 

Hyi'an, Don Juan, xiii. SKI. • 
Carp. v. a. Blame. Rare. j 

Which hit snyimr divers ignorant persons, not 


We found him ill a fair chamber, richly hanged 


itfrs; conduct. 

Before Ids eyes lie diil cast a inist, by his own in 
sinuation, nnd by the carriage of his youth i| n » 
expressed a nut und princely behaviour.— Burn,, 
History of the It, igu of Henry Yl l, 

You may hurt yourself, nay, utterly 
£row from tho king’s acquainlanco by Ibla ear. 

rmpe. Shahespvar, Henry VlU.m \ 

Ho advised tlm new govermnir to have no nnu i,' 
iliseivtion in his carriage, that then; might lw n„ 
notice taken in tho exercise of his religion,— L,. i 
Clarendon. ' * ! 

Though in my flier t here’s no affected IVown, 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d nieeness shown, * 

I kii'p my honour still without a slam. Dryd , . 

Ix't them ha\o ever so learned hs-t urea or hnril- 
ing, that which will most influence their earring, 
will lie the company they converse with, and tin- 
fashion of those about them.— Locke. 

5. Bearing ; meaning. 

Among Cod’s people, wo see Umt Jeptnh fell h,*,, 
the same error isuperslition) under the shadow ..t i 
VOW of tleiolioii ; iillM'it I know very wel thm n ',. 
Hebrew text liatli no oilier carriage but that jii. 
ollered to Cod no more but the. virginity of In* 
daughter only, and that, this is 1 lit* opinion mul m 
terprelalion of tin* most learned Robiues.- ’/'oiu'v 
Starr-house, p. 112. p)rd MS.) 

(i. That which is carrii-d ; burthen. 

With. speare in tli’uut hand li.'alepinel staydhim- 
selle upriglil, 

Willi Hi* other Slaiilo his lady up with stedily 
might 

Ibit w liemis Cale|iino came lo the brim, 

And saw his carriage past, tied jM>rill well, . . . 

Bis heart with veiigcaunce inwardly did swell. 


and carpet, J under foot, without any ilcirrirs to the Sp, nst r. Faerie Qne, n, vi. 3, iH. 

stales he was set upon a low throne. rieldy adorned, 7. Method hv which aiivmie t »irric«i hie ,mmi 
and a rich cloth of statu over Ids head, of blue ss.ti.i ' * _ ' , * " MU n tl, " M S la> l ,omt 

or end; whence management, or manner 

of transacting anylhing in geneivl; ami, 


used to readu old auncietit authors, nor nei|iiainled Carplnc. part. adi. ( ’notions * cell 
with their tihraso and nianer of spisrhc, did earpr v , i,;l 

and reprehend, for laeke of iommI uudiwsliuuUng.— i 1 n f h r l! !. r r ' * . S i . ^! > ^ 11 ' 


embroidensl. Ilaeon. 

The dry laud wo Unit everywhere imlurnllyfW- 
jn/i rfover with grass, and other agreeable wholewmic 
pliinls. Dcrham. 

Carpet-bagr. s. Travelling-hag made of the 
same material as carets. 

lti the inenntimc the lumr of dinner is nt hand, 
Cmiingsby, who had lost tlm key of liis carp, t -hag, 
which lie liually cut open with a peii-kuifo Hint lie 
found on liis writimr- table, and the blade of which 
lie broke in the operation, only reached tlm draw- 
ing-room iih the Agureef liis grandfather, limiing on 
his ivory cane ami following his guesls, was Just 
visible in the distance.- ■Disraeli the younger, (b- 
ningsfiy, b. i. ell. v. 

Carpet-walk. s. Walk over which a carpet 
is laid ; grass walk, closely mown and 
smooth as a carpet. 

Mow carpet -xcnlks, nnd ply weeding.— Evelyn, 

ensorious. 


pruisn, 

No rival strives, but for a second place, Granville. 

Lay aside HienTorc a carping spirit, and mwl 
even an adversary with un honest design to And out 
his true meaning; do not snatch at lilllo lapses, and 
appearances of mistake.— Watts. 


more loosely still, conquest ; acquisition. 

The manner of carriage of I lie business, was ns ll 
there had lieeii seerel iuijiiisition upon him— JJucoh. 
History of the lit igu ,f Henry YU. 

Solymiui resolved to besiege \ ienna, ill goml hoj"- 
that, by the carriage away of lh:il. Hie other eitus 
would, without resist auee, Ik yielded. - Knoll, i >. 
^ History oj tin Turks. 

Carrier, s. 

1. One who carries. 

You must distinguish between tho motion of tin 
nir.wliMU is 1ml a ‘ veliieuliiiii causa 1 ,’ a earra r of 
HlO ‘.oiiiids. and Hie .sounds conveyed. Jlaivti, .Vo 
tu rat and Er/u rim, n/al History. ‘ 

The welcome new s is in the lei ter round : 

The earner's not commissioned i > e\pomnl ; 

It speaks ilself. Dryden. Riligio Lair. 

Fur winds, when homeward they return, will 
drive 

The loaded carriers from their evening hive. hi. 

1 have rather made it my choi.-e lo l muse ri brail, 
than to venture tho loss of my originals by poster 
car r it r. Pierce, U tter s. 

The roads aiv mmded with carriers, laden with 
rich manufactures. -SwiJI. 


and reprehend, for Irn’ke of itihmI uiiderstiuulyng. 

Archbishop Cranmcr, Doctrine of the Sacrament, 

fol. Hin. 

They earjie us like crake-s. Skelton, Poems, p. 213. 

Her, id heard John gladly while he earpid others, i _ 

--Archbishop Sandys, Sermons, fol. 120. h. i w 0 y,...; ,. v c r , ' n r »i11iMl from tllfir 

Win -n I spoke, ; Carping, verbal abs. Cavil ; censure ; abuse. “* val, . LI y 01 P'n 1011 '’ **° c ■** , L . • k 

Mylu nesl homely words were carp'd and eeiisiir’tl, j The passage of the Israelites over Jordan, in me- hi tlu? (.OUVCJ ilUCC ot letters, \NliltD 

I'or want of courtly stile. Drydi «. j mory of which those stones uKJilgal were set up, is they t’ilfl’V to till* plitct* where they W‘T0 

c4rpal % adi. r Lflt. carpus -■ wrist.l rcrtaill-* rm; from all those little carpi ngs lieforc mentioned, ... 

- 1 - J I that are made hs to the passage through tlm lied 

Sea .---Jjcshc, Short Method with the Deists, and with 
the Jews. 


iug lo the wrist. 

The direction of tlm force determines tlm di- 
r'-eli'-n in which tlmcarpul lionos am thrown; thus, 
if a p> tv hi in lulling nut out his hand to save hou- 
se if, and fail upon tlm palm, . . . tlm carpal hones 
am thrown lwiekwards. — Cooper, Surgical Dic- 
tionary. 

C&rpel. s. [the radical part Greek, i.e. «<ip- 
— frail, the termination Latin; whciirc 




bred, however remote. 

There nro tnnio and wild pigeons, and of tnmc 
there am eropjsTS, earners, runts. — /. lYnltns, 
Complete Angler. 


We derived 

French, nnd mnke gcxsl Kuglish, as in these ad- 
verbs, carpinyly, currently, actively, colourably.— 
Camden, Remain*. 

Carriage. [Fr. cariagc.] 


The oll’s|iring of the Merino sheep retain tlic Jlne- 
ness of Llmir wind in Saxony and in England. I «“*• 
try, bantmus, tumbling and carrier pigeons, gi^* 
ducks, turkies, Ac., all afford iuslanccs of Hie sau 1 * 1 
kind . -- Sir H, ttary, Salmonia, Second Day. 


the word is hybrid.] In R atony. Part of the I ^ carrying, transporting, or bearing edrrion. s. [Fr. eftarogne.] 


flower which constitutes the fructification. 

Within tho floral envelopes or perianth wo find 
the essential parts of the flower, namely tlm sta- 
mens which ls*nr the Njieriii-cvlls, and the carjmts 
which include tho germ-cells. — Carpenter, Prin- 
ciples qf Physiology, § 278. 

Carpenter. *. [Fr. charpentier .] Artificer 
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v thing. 

The unequal agitation of tlm winds, though mate- 
rial to the carriage of sounds further or less way, 
yet do not confound the articulation.— Bacon, Na- 
tural and Experimental History. 

If it Mx;m so strange to nmvu this obelisk for so 
little snare, what may we think of the carriage of it 
out of Egypt ?— Bishop Wilkins. 


1. Flesh, either from disease or ovorkeepinir, 
unfit for human food; inedible fle*h 
general; garbage. 

It is I, 

That, lying by tlic violet In the sun, 

L)o as the carrion docs, not as the Mower. , 
Shakes pear, Measure for Measure, «■ * 



C A 1J R 

RliPPp. own, horses fall ; nml limp'd on high, 

Tho differing specica in confusion In*, 

Till warn'd by freoiient ills, tin* way they found, 

To lodge their loathsome carrion under ground. * 
Hryihn. 

Tin* wolves will art n breakfast by my death. 

Yet siiiree enough their liumrrr to supply, 

For love has made me eu rrinu ere l die. Id. 

Sot all that pride that makes Iheu swell, 

As big ns thou dost blowu-up veal ; 

Xnr all tli.v tricks and slights to ehr-.it, 

M all thv carrion for good meat. 

lint hr, Itndihrns. 

Tritieks, ns they an* birds of prey, have ever a 
natural iuelinalion to carrion— Pu/w. 

» (ienerully u collective form, its use in the 
plunil number or with the nrlielo being 
comparatively rare. In tluso cases it 
means either pieee of currion or a tainted 
carcass. 

They did eat the dead carrion*, nml one another 
soon after; insomuch that the very ca rra sen, limy 
Keni|rt*il out of their gnives. /Spinner, Vine tf the 

Stale of Inland. 

Havens art* seen in fltK*ks u lien* a carrion lies, and 
wolves in la rds to run down adeer. Sir II'. 71 at pie. 

n, Name of reproach for a worlldess woman. 

Shall we send that foolish currion, Mrs. Quiet ly, 
|o him. and excuse his throwing into the water: - 
SltnheitjH.nr, Merry I Pins of Windsor, iii. ft. 

C&rrlon. atlj. Relating to carcasses ; feeding 
upon carcasM’s. 

Match to inateh I have encounter'd him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites ami erowa, 

Hveli of the bonny lieiisl* be lov’d so well. 

Shokt sjii or, tl< nrii VI. l*o rt I T.\. 2. 

You'll ask me why 1 rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion tlesli, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats? 

Itl., Ml reliant of Venice, iv. I. 

This foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning f<»r burial. 

* Id., Julius V, rsar, iii. I. 

With cron ■ it may almost he considered as 
Illie./fV*/ ch incut ill :t cwh/hihihI. 

ehurity of our deal In In d visits from one all- 
ot her. is nun’ll at a rate with that of a carrion cron < 
to a siieep ; we smell a earea-.iv Sir li. L'Esfraugt. 

Carronade. s. [see extract.] Short piece of 
iron ordnance. 

Tin* eorroaoite is a iron of intermediate lemili 
ai.d weiuld h 'tween the eauuun and the howit/i-r. 

. . . Tin* lirst xrn n of ilus in;un* vi- e**.s| and rmi- 
<l mi'lcil, aeemdmg to I'm ■ ui r n sli. ns of (iem-nd 
Melville, ill Carroll, ill 1771*. - Ihis, f'yclojiadia, 
('union. 

The divisi>'ii that attacked tin* eist.-ru island 
where tin* garrison was i , >>.ii!i:.indr | l I.ieut «- ii:i nt 

ll.iimic. hail even less mhv. ■.<. as they I'.iii. il to dis- 
atili-a single man: while !*■ mrin*. who, though bis 
tint lories were w>--, do 

tlu-'r guns, had two xly-cHit pound c.irrorad.s | 
in one of them, i -n . n his a-sailau(s a still I 
mori* crushing lire than had b\ i in th-- power of Ids I 
brother oHieer, Viaiy, .Ihshn if the Uni ish .Yury. > 

C&rrot. ,v. [Fr. wrote . ] Culinary vegetable ] 
(Daucns Carota) so called. 

Carrots, tle u-.di eardi n roots. Vet they do very 
well in the fields for 1. Mart inn r. 

His spouse orders the sack to be immediately 

and greedily pulls out of it half u dozen 

bunches of carrots.— Ih unis. 

Carry, r. a. 

1. Convey from ft place* (opposed to hr in if, 
or convey In a place; often with n particle 
si^iiifv injr departure, as, mm//, o(i') ; trans- 
port ; hear out, or take with, one. 

Win ii he dietli, he shnll carry n. •thing au\iy.— 
Psalms, xlix. is. t 

And devout men carried Stephen to Ills burial. - 
Jets, viii. ± 

Where ninny groat ordnance are sho* off together, 
the sound will lie ca - rhd , at the least, twenty miles 
upon the laud.- /j'nexii. 

1 mean to carry In-r ntrv/y/ this evening, by the 
help of these two soldiers. - hrjnh ». Spanish firm r. 

'Ihey exposed their goods wiili the price marked, 
then n*tin*d; the luerehaiits came, left tin* price 
which they would give upon the goods, nml it ured ; 
the Son* returning car rial fi//" either I heir goods or 
money, as they liked Im-sI . Arbath/nd . 

ljo not take out Ikincs I me surgiams 1 have met 
with, who carry them about in tlieir pockets — IVisc- 
tnnn, Surgery. 

If the iiieaa of liberty and volition were cur rad 
along with ua In our minds, a grcut part of the ilitli- 
cuItjoH lhat perplex men’s thoughts would be easiv*r 
nwolvod.— Zxwdra. 

I have listened with my utmost attention for half 
an hour to an orator, without being able to carry 
0,10 8 ^ n K*°/ K:,ltc,IJlX5 wit of a whole senuou.— 


CARR 

By force. 

(in, carry Kir John Fnlstaff to the fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. 

S)talc*jnar, Henry / V. Part IT. v. 5. 
2. Effect anything ; prevail; pain in compe- 
tition after resistance ; maiiape ; decide. 
The town was distressed, and ready for an assault, 
which, if it had been given, would I’lave cost milch 
blood; but yet the town would have Ikhii carriul 
iijMftie vwl—JiticoH, History of the lint/ it of Hi ary 

There an* some vain persons, that whatsoever 

t 'oolh alone, or movi-l li u|mhi greater means, if tlmv 
•ave never NO little hand in it, they Hunk U is llmv 
that carry it. Id. 

And hardly shall I carryout m,v side. 

Her husband being aJive. 

Shakes] iris r. Kin g Lear, V. 1. 
How ninny stand for consulship*:— ‘ Three, they 
say; but it is thought or everyone I'oriolainis wiil 
carry it. hi., ('oendanus, ii. J. 

The cunt wooes y.iiir dam liter. 

Lays down his wanton siege before In r beauty ; 
Jie.solveji to carry her; let ln-r consent. 

As we'll direct lier now. Mis best to bear it. 

Id, Alls in It thill, lid* w, II. 'm.l. 
I see not yet how any of these six reasons ran ' 
fairly avoided ; and yet if any of them hold good, it 
is enough to carry the cause. Ihs/i.ip Sand, rsmt. 

T he killer si ill enjoying Ins place, amt eniiliunilig 
« joint eoiuiiiis-.jiim r of the tn-asiiry, still ojijn.sed, 
mul eiiniiuoiily e.iiv/.-i/avvay every lli'iugagniiist him. 
ho, if Cta c, mfon. 

liy these and the like arts, they promised them- 
selves. that they should easily eiuv/nt ; so that they 
entertained the house all the morning with other 
debate s. —Id. 

3. Rear out; fact* through; make a show or 
appearance of anythin#; behave ; conduct. 
With it. 

What n full fortune does lh»* tbiek-lips owe, 

1 f In* can carry t thus ! Shah spear, (It In lh>, i. 1 . 

My niece is already in the belief that lie’s mad ; 
we may carry it thus for our pleasure, and his pe. 
nance. Id., Tail ft h \ i; iht, iii. 1. 

If a iiinii carries <t oil', I here is so much money 
saved; and if lie lie delected, then* will lie soinc- 
t '.dug pleasant in the fr.Jii k. Sir li. L'Estranyi . 

With self. 

Neglect not nNo the examples of those that, ha 
earned fhniiSi (ns ill in the same place.— Huron. 

He intended the king into Scotland, when* lie did 
carry hi ms. If wdh much singular sweetness and 
temper .— Sir II. Wotton. 

He carriul hints. If so insolently in I lie house, 
and out of the house, to all pci-soiix, lliat lie became 
odious. - hail Clarendon. 

4. Rring for win'd ; advance in ;my prepress. 

It is not (o be imagined Imw far constancy will 
carry n. mail ; however, it is better walking slowly in 
a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a cripple. 
— hoeke. 

'ibis plain natural way. without grammar, can 
f-ytliem clcgtmc id polite ‘ i their 

language.- -/i/. 

There is no vice which mankind carriis to such 
vv iid extremes, as that of av aricc. Sic ft. 

j. Urge; bctir for^unl with some kintl of 
cxtcrmil impul-c*. 

Men are stroiigly carriul out to. nml hardly took 
off from, the praciicc ot vice. Sonfh. 
ill* that the world, or flesh, or devil, ran carry 


CARR {fiSl'i;., 

ft. Push on ideas, argument^ or anMliflip 
successive in u train. 

Manet In-x. that wrote of the Kgypthnx. hath car- 
ried lip their government to an incredible distance, 
—Sir M. Hole, Origination of Mankind. 

i). Hear (ms trees). 

Set 1 Im-iii a reasonable depth, nml they will carry 
i more shoots upon the stem.— Bacon, Sutncnl and 

j Kj’pi rim, ntal History. 

1 10. Fetch and brinp (as dogs). 

Young whelps learn easily to carry : young pop- 
injays Irani quickly to speak. — Aschnm, School- 
i mosU r. 

i As in a hive’s vimiticoiis dome, 

Ten thousand bus • nj- y their luunc; 

| Krieli dues In r sludioiis .iclioii Vary, 

To gti ami eoiiie, lo fetch ami carry. Prior, 

Cum/ mm//. In Murat Jiiiiptiape. Rretik a 

►jKtr, |mrt a rope. 

\\ e carriul array onr mizeu-mnst.— Jlyran, Xar- 
rat ni, p. i. 

Cany < nuts. Henr injuries. 

I advise tlio.se vvlm an* sensible that they carry 
cools, and an* lull n| ill will, and eulertain ftioiighta 
of icvi lire, that they du day by day think upon this 
; nmiuu 111 , till they leave wrought out ail imiligudy 
■ ill of I In ir souls. — Whii hcol, St nuuiis. 

Cun// it. Prevail. 

Are you all resolv'd to give your Voices? 

Hut that's no matter: the greater part carries it. 

Shal.,sjnar. tori da uas, ii. .'I, 

If the nuuicroiiMiesN of a train must carry it, 
virtue may go follow Asim-a. and vice only wifi be 
woilli the court iie!. (JnuniU. 

i luldisii vvlio Jive t< -get Ikt often si rive for mas- 
tery. vv ln.se vv ills shall carry d ov« r the rest.- - hoeke. 

in ple’ismes and pains, t he present is apt to carry 
it. and Hioval advance have the disudvautage in 
the eolii|i ■I'isoii.- - Id. 

| Cun// i if. Kill. 

| Old J’.iiToed to oi'.e biuiilred ninhifly-llins* yi-arst 
or aae. and luirlit lnve g an furl her. if the change 
| o| aii* had in it carrnd him oJI'.— Sir IP. Temple. 

\ Cun •// uu. 

j u. Plumule : In In fnrward. 

It i,in’o\ " ’ that is promoted by 

nut hou of a gn ami only dis s it in anotlu r 

iii.ivu-r. Add. 

h. Cmiiiiinc ; put forward f ruin one stajje to 
tmuilicr. 

I»y the ndmini'.lialit.ii of grace, liigim by our 
l!ies-se«l S.ivi.mr, eicr ■ Inn l\v Ins disciples, and to 
hcciMi'ph* nl by 1 heir successors to the world's end, 
a'l lyp*N that darkened tins faith, an* enlightened.-- 
Jin, .< pSjtrat. 

.I.iieas'.sselt leu Italy wnnurriulon lliromrli 

all the opposition > way to it, both by sea and 
land.— Addison. 

c. PruM cute ; not let cca>c. 

France* will not ci nisei it to furnish us with money 
sullieieiil to carry on I hi* war .—Sir II*. 7i tuple. 

( 'un/j out. " 

a. 'rruiHport (of which it is u rough trans- 
lation). 

These things t ninsjKirt and carry out the mind, 
That with herself hersell can nevi r nni'l. 

Sir J. Uadi s. i hi th , I m mortality of 
(he Sold, st. ;i.'i. 


away from the profession of an obedience to Christ, j 
is no sou ol'tliefadhlbl Abralmin.— JlatmHtind,Prac- 1 
fic.dl'n/cchisiii. j 

III nature, passion, and revenue, will carry them 
t mi far in punishing others; andlhereh >a*< hid hath 
certainly appointed government to retrain the par- 
tiality and v loleiice of lilt'll. Locke. 

0. Rear; exhibit; imply; contain. 

Ill some vegetables, wests* snniethiug that cnrriis i 
a kind of analogy to scum*; they eon l net their, 
leaves against the cold; they open 1 hem to tin* la- 1 
Vi. u rablc heat.- -Sir M. llah , Origination of Me ; 
kind. , . j 

Tin* aspect of every om* in the family farms '.,, 
tiuieli Kai isfai'l ion. lliat it appears lie knows Ins 
iuiiipylol. -Addison. ...... 

tt carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
light in sx. or lolly, fur m« n t" <l“'t aw** 

their former tenets, prev idly upon tin* otl'T ol an 
sirgu ii lent, which they cannot immediately answer. 


... 1^,,‘k, . 

He thought it. carriul soim-tliing of argument in 
it. to prove that iliH-trim*. Walls, I in prod ,»• at >J 
the Mind. 

. Move or continue anything in :t ccituin 
direction; support; snst.-iin; train. 

His chimney is carried up through 
rock, so that you sec the sky llirou^i rt iiotM.lli*- 
htandiug the rooms lie very tlwp.- -Add, son, hauls j 

iH c!,rru camomile, or wild Ihymc. or the gn-u ; 

*■ ; 
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b. Fully accomplish. Cullor/uiul . 

Can// thnnnjh. Support; succeed by pcrsc- 
vcntncc. » 

That gms* will carry us, ir wo do lmt wilfully h.*% 
tray our Miei-niirs, victoriously through all ddiicul- 
ties. Hammond. 

Cun// with' lk* iuve.sted with anything. 

There was a riiditisuis and a searching law, di- 
rectly forbidding Mu ll pri. tires; and liny knew 
that it carriul icifh it the iliviue slamp.- South. 

Then* are many expression*, which carry with 
them, to my mind, no clear ideas— Locke. 

The nhvioii* port uni* of extension, that affect otr 
m uses, carry u'dh I Inm into the mind the idea of 
linin'.- Id. 

C&rry. r. n. Have a propelling power : (tin 
expression common in archer// and 
vin/). 

We'll get iiji to i’nris with all spral ; 

For. on my soul, as fur us Aifliena 
She'll carry blank. 

Ih atimont and Fletcher, Tam, r faun d. 

Carrying, verbal ubs. Act of ont* w ho carries. 
With on. 

Cliarhn, however, nmld not venture to rniw*, by 
his own authority, taxes sutheieut for carrying on 
war.- Macaulay, History of England, eh. i. 

With nira//. 

But wen in the seven years which intervened 
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* Iw'twfK-n his vij.it nml that of Porter, tin* everlasting j 
clifr^riiiK ami carrying away of tli»* lirii*k» had Imtii 
sidllcicnl to cliamrc its sIkijh 1 . Trausbit-ou of lit * - 
mi's Historical Hiscurches into the Politics, ilv., '</’ 
the princijMl Sat mini of Antiquity, Babylonians, 
«h. i. .... 

Oft-times we low flic occasion of carrying a bu-u- 
nwjs well lliorouirlily by our I<mi much haste. — H. 
JnnstUl, liixron ri-n. 

These hi I van I Hires will Is* of no cfl’eel, unless we 
improve them b« words, in the carrying of our uiuiu 
point. - Addhou. 

Used adject f rally with trail t. Busiuoss of 

convrving good* by sea. 

At this period the Mutch cn*rrossi*d, not h.v means 
of any artili.'sal uiiiiinpiily, Imt hy tin* greater limn- 
Imt of their ships, ami tlieir superior skill amlccn- 
iii mi v iii all that regarded navigation, almost the 
whole carrying trmh* of Kuropc. — McCulloch, Dic- 
t ion. try of Comm* nr. 

C&rrytale. .v. Talebearer. 

S. niie carry-fate, si uiicplcascumii, some slight xany, 
Told our intents hefure. 

Shu In siMiir, Is/ct's Labour' slant, v. 2. 

Cart k. [ A.S. vurt ; Fr. rhuretlK.] Vehicle 
mounted on two wheels, and generally 
list'd for heavy carriage : (distinguished 
from a icn;tim, which has four wheels). 

The Seyt hiaifs an* described ky Herodotus to lodge 
always iti carts. and to lent upon the milk of mures. 
—Sir ir. T< uiplc. 

Triplolemus, so sung the .Vine, 

Stn-w'd plenty from his cart divine. Dryditi. 

Now while my friend, just ready to depart, 

Was parking all his goods in one pour curt. 

Dryden, Juft nut's Satins. 

Alas ! what weights an* these that haul my heart I 

I am as dull as winter starved sheep, 

Tir'd as a jade in overladen cart. Sir I \ Shint y. 

For currying criminals to mention. 

The squire, whose paid grace was tonpyii the scene, 
Now lilted the hnltcr, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, hut was loth to depart. Prior. 

Cart. ria. Place, carry, or traii-port in u 
cart; expose in a cart hy way of punish- 
ment. 

If this house he not turn'd within this fortnight | 
With the foundation upward. I ll h vcirfnl. 

JttuniHoNf mat Thicker , Turner to mat. 

Democritus ne’er laughed so loud, 

To sis* bauds carted through the enmd. 

Hath r, lludihras. 

No woman led a heller life: 

Slie to intrigues was e'en hanl-liearted ; 

X!ie elmekled when a haud was cartel-. 

And thought tin* nation ne'er would thrive, 

Till all the whores wen* hurnl alive. Prior. 

Cart. r. n. Use carts for carriage. 

<)xi*n are not so good for draught where you liavn 
occasion to cart much, hut for winter ploughiTig. 
Mortimer, Jhisbnntlry. 

Car}*. s. [Fr., from qwitre - four.] Term in 
. fencing. See ext rtict. 

To thrust in car ft is to throw your hand as far as 
possible oil the inside, with the point of your sword 
towanls your adversary’s breast.— /&■»#, Cyclopadia. 
ilut .1 nan. eap*r imw the truth to pierce, 

Follow'd, his veins no hunter cold, hut heated. 
Resolved to thrust the mystery carte and tierce, 

At whatsoevei risk of being defeated. 

Hymn, Don Juan, xvi. lilt. 

Carle blanche. [Fr. cw/c«ctirtl, blanche, -- 
white ; here with the sense of blank, imply- 
ing that the holder or receiver of it may 
w rite on it what, or as much as, he chooses.J 
Discretionary power. 

1 Mirim? the progress of ih** Hill through the Lower 

II "use, the journals wliii h were looked upon as the 
organs of I lie ministry had atimuiiirisl, with untie- 
s't.iling eutilideiiee, that Lord drey was armed with 
wlrit was l lion eallnt a carte hfnnchc to en*ate any 
number of peers necessary to insure its success.— 
Disraeli the younger, Cauingshy, h. i. eh. ii. 

* I f t hat is not sullleieut f w the moment,’ he added, 
•hen* are what we call each s blanches. You have 
only to till Hi *m up for wliat you want ; here, mind, 
you must write the mini in figures, uud here in 
words.’ - Emilia Wyndham, eh ix 

C&rted. part. udj. Placed in a cart. 

Thespis . . . wiHDiis curled aotorH.-tftr W. Soame 
awl Dryilcn, Art tf Poetry. 

Cartel, a. [Fr. curtel.] 

J. In generul, a writing containing ati- 
pulations between enemies ; especially re- 
flecting the exchange of prisoners. 

As this discord among the sisterhood is likely to 
engage them in a long and lingering war, it is the 
more neocaaiy that them should be a cartel settled 
among thorn.- Addison, Freeholder. 
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2. Challenge. Obsolete. 

They flatly disnvoueli 
To yield liim more oliedience, nr sup]M>rt; 

And as to |»crjiir'd duke of Lfmrnstcr, 

Tlieir cacti lot di-fiance they prefer. 

Daniel, Ciril l furs of York and Lancaster. 

Xerxes sent a rarttl ol deliam-e against the itmun- 
tain Atlm. Jen my Taylor, Huh and Exercises if 
Doty Dying, viii. § 3. 

C&rtel. r. a. Challenge to a duel ; defy. 
Rare. 

Come hither, yon shall cartel him; you shall kill 
him at pktiMirc.- -It. Jouson, Every Man in his 
Humour. 

Ciirter. s. Man who drives, or whose trade 
it is Id drive, a curt. 

L«*t me 1 m* no assistant for a state, 

Hut keep a farm, and carters. 

Shakespt ar, llumlet. ii. 2. 

The divine goodness never fails, proviili*d 1 hat, 
aceordiiig to the advice of Hercules to the carter, 
we put our own shoulders to the work. Sir It. 
L' Extra ug. . j 

Cadi r and host confronted face to face. Drydcn. j 

It is tin* pru li‘iii-i- of a carter to put hells upon 
his horses, to make them carry their bunions cheer- 
fully.- Id. 

It is imt easy for a generation accustomed to find 
chivalrous sent imi'iits only in eonipany with lilicnil 
studies and polished manners to image to itself a 
limn with tin* deportment, the vocabulary, and the] 
accent of a carter, vet punctilious on matters ofj 
genealogy and precedence, and ready to risk his life 
rather than ms* a slain east on the honour of his 
house. Macaulay, History of Enghnnl, ell. iii. 

C&rtcrly. udj. Itude, like a carter. 

A cartt rty or churlish t nek.— Co/gntvr, 
C&rthamuH. s. [Lal.J Salflower (Car tint mus 
tinctorius). I 

tart ha unis, the flower of which alone is used, is 
an annual plant tullivuled in Spam, Kgypl.aud the; 
Levant. There are two va riel ns of it; one which 
lias large leaves, and lie* other smaller ones. It is j 
lh«* last which is cultivated in llg.v pt. where it is a j 
considerable nrl iclcof commerce.— Brands, Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufactures, and Minis. 

c&rthorso. s. Horse bred or used for dra wr- 
ing curls or wagons, or for heavy work. 

it was determined, that these sick and w’nimdcd 
soldiers should he carried upon tin: cart-horses. - 
K unites. History if the 'Jacks. 

C&rtiiago. s. [Cut. cartilut/o.] Smooth and 
solid hotly, softer than a bone, but harder 
than a ligament ; grislle. 

Canals, hy degrees, are abolished, and grow solid; 
several of them united, grow a membrane; theso 
membram-s further consolidated. Is-come cartilages, 
ami cartilages bones, -Arhiithnut. 

Cartllaffineoufl. udj. Same us Cartilagi- 
nous. OhsoUte. 

Hy what artifice the car/ilagiuenus kind of fishes 
poise them -.elves, ascend and deseeiul at pleasure, 1 
and continue in wliat depth of water they list, is ns 
yet unknown.- Hay. 

Cartilaginous, adj. Consisting of cartilages. 

Tin* larynx gives passage to the breath, and as the 
breath passetli through the riirtula, makes A vibra- 
tion of those cartilaginous ImxUcs, which forms that 
breath inltj a viM*al si mud or voice.— Holder, Ele- 
ments of Speech , 

The orifice of the sheath is strengthened hy a pair 
of cartilaginous plates, on which other muscle* act. 

- Old u, Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

Carting, virbat ubs. Currying, or loading, 
in carts. 

Some ill fennes taking and improving of rentes; 
some in carting, and ploughing. Martin, Treatise 
i m the Marriage of Pricstrs, LL. ii. b. : 163 1. 

The pn'pariugof this fuel, the felling, lopping, . . . 
clearing, carting, mejtsuring, storing, are operations 
going on all the year round in every neighbourhood 
amt ev cry household.- Laing, Residence in JSonmy, 
eh. iv. 

Cartload. *. Quantity of anything pik'd on 
a cart; aunntity sutficiimt to loud ft cart. 

A ctirl-fthid at carrots apiiearcd of darker colour, 
when looked upon when: the points were obverted 
to tin: eye, than where the sides were so.- • Hoyts. 

Let \Yuod and his aeeoinplicies travel about a 
country with carl -loads of their ware, and Bee who 
will take it.— Swiff, 

Cartoon, s, [Italiun, cartonc.] Painting or 
drawing upon large paper. 

it is w'ith a vulgar idea that the world beholds the 
cartoons of Raphael, and every otic fhels his stiaro of 
pleasure and entertaiument.— Watts, Logick. 
Cartodeb. a. [Fr. cartouche.] 

1. See extract. 

A cartouche [is] a cue of wood three inches thick 
at the bottom, gin round with marlin, and holding 
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fortycight musket-lMills, and six or eight iron lialli 
of a pound weight. It is tired out or a liobit or 
small mortar, and is prniM*r for defending a (mss. • 
Harris. 

2. Oval in hieroglyphic inscriptions which 
contains royal names. 

Still a i»art of it [the Rosetta Ntone] won deei- 
pliered. If the reader will refer to the plate of it In* 
will msv two names in uu oblong enclosure callwl a 
cartoiwhe. The 1 nippy t hought that Lliese were the 
nn»|M*r names of I'toleiuy and Cleupatra sLruek J»r. 
Thomas Young; the result U-tug that ... lettera 
wen: obtained. -Sharpe, History of Egypt. 

Cartridge, s. [Fr. t ur touche.] Case of paper 
or parchment tilled with gunpowder, used 
for the greater expedition in charging guns. 
Our monarch stands in person liy, 

His new-cast cannons' firmness to explore; 

The strength of hig-i orn’d powder loves to try. 

And l>all and cart rage sorts for every Imre. 

Prude n. 

But oh I ye modern heroes with your cartridges, 
AV hen will your names lend lust re e'en to ] art ridge*.? 

Hymn, Dan Juan , xv. 311. 
Cdrtrope. s. Strong cord u*ed to fasten 
the loud on the carriage ; proverbially any 
thick cord. 

Wo unto Ilium that draw iniquity with cords of 
vanity, and sin as it wens with a cart-rope.— Isaiah, 
V. IS. 

C&rttall. s. Punishment in which the cri- 
minal was tied to the tail of a curt, and 
whipi>ed us it moved along the streets to 
its destination. 

It seems as if, in framing the act, ho (.Heniy VI 1 1, j 
had Simon Fish’s petition lieforu him, ami was eum- 

' -ia d, 

Oil- 


iieing at last the lough remedy of the cart- 
it'll Fish had da ml to recommend for a very 
dunilc evil.— Froudi , History of England, eh. 1. 


mem* 

which 


With the first clement in the yimtire case : 
(two words rather tlnm a compound). 

Aly uncle's jaws liegau to quiver with indignation. 
Hi* said, the scribhlers of such infamous slulf de- 
served to la* scourged at the cart’s tail Tor tlisg|u> - 
ing their country with such uiomimeiits of malice 
mid stupidity. Smollett, Erudition of Humphry 
Clinker. 

lie proposed, it is said, that Hnxtcr should In 
whipped through London at the cart's tail. - J/.i- 
rnuluy. History tf England, ell. iv. 

C&rtulaiy. x. [N.Fr. carhtfuirr.] Register : 
reconl. 

I may. hy this one, shew my reader the form or 
all those cart alums, liy wliich such devoid Savon 
princes endowed their sacred structures.- Il\ti,r, 
Ancient Funeral Monuments of tiriul Hntain and 
the Islands adjacent. 

Filtering a memorial of them in the churtuh . 
or leger- iok of sonic adjacent uouaslery. Sir IV. 
Hlacksto '. CommiiitaritS. 

C&rtwaj. tf. Way through which a curt may 
conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large.it is best to have a 
cart-way nlong the middle of I hem.- Martino r, 
Husbandry. 

Cartwright, s. Maker of carts. 

Alter local names, the most names have been de- 
rived from occupations or professions ; us Taylor, 
Fetter, Smith, Cart-wright.— Camden, Hi mains. 

Some, liousi *wrights ; some, .shipwrights; some, 
Cartwrights', and some, the joiners of smaller works. 
— Futltci'by , AtheomaslU', p. JVM. 

C&rucate. a. [L.Lut. ctrntvn- plough.] As 
much land its one team can plough in the 
year. 

The hide was the measure of land in Ihc Confes- 
sor's reign: the carucute. that to which It was re- 
duced hy the Conquerors new standard. -I\ve\e 
carucatebot laud make one b'de.- It [Ihecarinwi- , 
must lai various, according to the tint lire of the soil, 
and custom of husbandry, ii» every county.— A«* 
ham, Domesday Hook, p. 168. 

C&rancle. s. [Lut. caruncula .] Small pro- 
tuberance of th'sh, either natural (as the 
caruncula hicrymulis, aud the wattle of a 
turkey) or morbid : (chiefly anatomical )■ 

Caruncles are a sort of Iooho flesh, arising in Jho 
urethra by the erosion made by virulent acrid uiatu*r. 
— Wiseman, Hurgeng. 

Carfinoulated* adj. Having a fleshy protu- 
berance. 

The turkey has a bare red carvncuiatsd head and 
nock.— British Birds, i. 287. 

Carre, a. [from Fr. carruc » plough.] Same 
asCaructtte. Rare, obsofet$ 

Am cantrods arc diversely estlmatod, so are also 
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ejtfe* or nlnwlands .— Sir J. Ware, In lib edition of i 
Spenser, Vine of the State <f I rein ml. 

A hide, a plough-laud, or a came, I hold clearly 
equivalent . — Set den, Dray fan’ll Polyolbion, xi. • j 

Carre, p. a. [from A.S. ceorfan.] 

J, (’ut with delicacy and skill; rut wood or 
stour. or other mutter, into certain fonn ; 
engrave. 

O Rosalind ! those trees shall 1 m* my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts 1*11 eluirocter; 
Tliat every eyo, which in this forest looks, 
iH*thr 
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game rVuri’ Travel $ into Africa ami the Great Asia, 

p. 2(1. 

C&rver. s. 

1. Sculptor. 

All arts and artists Theseus could command, 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for better rame, 

Tbe master painters and the carvers cinne. DryJen. 

2. Onr who ruts up the? inriit at tnhlr. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raise. 

The carver, dancing round each dish, surveys 
With llyinic knife, nnd, as his art directs, 

With proper gestures ev’ry fowl dissects. Dry den. 


Shall see thy virtue witness’d every where. 

Run, run, Orlnndo, carve on every tree, 

The fair, the cliaste, the unexpressive she, 

Shakespear , As yon like it, iiL 2. 

Yet fearing Idleness, the nurse of ill, 

In sculpture exercis’d his lwppy skill ; 

And carv'd in iv’ry such a maid so fair, 

As nature could nut with his art compare, 

Wen* she to work. Hryden . ! _ ... 

Had Democritus really carved mount At lum into a Carving, verbal abs. 
statue of Alexander the (Jreat, and had the memory 1 Sculpture • figures rifted 


case {as* 

diately made themselves up in cases.— Ray, Wisdom 
if God manifested in the Works of the Creation. • 
The body is but a case to this vehicle.— Broome, 
Homer's Oily nary. 

Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace. 

A t wiH'dg’d wcHfMjn from her shining case. Pope. 

(.’over, or skin, of un animal. 

O, thou dissembling cub, what wilt thou lie, 

V\ hen time hath sow'd n grizzle on thy rase t 

Shakespear, Twelfth Sight, v. 1. 
(ienernlly, ns with rieh-furr'd coiiicn, their cases 
an* far lwlter than their bodies.— Burton, Anatomy 
of M> tanchuty, p. -iso. 


0. One who apportions or distributes at will. 3. Outer part of a bouse or building; build- 
J V. :‘J . ,lra Vl^ hip unfurnished. Obwlcle. 


Be his own carver, and cut out his way. 

To Hud out right witli wrongs.-- it may imt he. 

Shaktsptnr, Richard II. ii.X. 
We am not the carvers of our own fortunes. ■ Sir 
It. L' Estrange. 


of the flu't tarn obliterated by some accident, who 1 
could afterwards have proved it impossible, hut that I 
it might (usually have lieenV— II, nth y. 1 

Travellers, on reaching a distant point of a jour- 
ney, or ou viewing any remarkable objects of their 
curiosity, have at all times laxm fond of carving or 

scribbling their names on the spot, to Imusl of their „ 

prowess to after comers.— S/iarpc, History of Egypt, ,2. Cutting Up meat at table. 


They eau no mom last like tl 
excellent carvings in wood like Lie 
brass. -Sir IP. TAhplc. 

The lids am ivy, gnt|n*s in clusters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

JJrj/t/ni, I'irgit’s Eclogues. 


lllg I 

lie had a purpose likewise to raise, in the uni- 
versity, a fair c.i* for books, and to furnish it with 
choice collect ions from all parts or his own chnnre.— 
Sir II. Wot ton. 

Tin* rase of the holy house is nobly dcsiirucd, find 
executed by great masters. Addison, T ruvcis in 
Italy. 

orients, than ' Caae. .s*. [from Lnt. casus falling, chanee ] 
« miirbli* and t ] , Thut Whic h liifulls ; iicddiut ; contin- 
of tiling. ; condition ; in- 


cli. iiii. 

Used fiijurativcly. 

And then* the Ioninn father of the rest ; 

A million wrinkles carved his skin ; 

A hundred win lent snow’d upon his breast, 

From cheek and throat anil chin. 

Tennyson, The Palace qf Art. 

2. Simply cut. 

Or they will buy his sheep forth of the (site, 

Or they will carve tho shepherd's throat. 

Spenser, Pastorals. 

3. Cut incut, for distribution at tabic. 

Whether the passing fashion of the day exact it or 
not. a gentlewoman should always, for In r own sake, 
Is* aide to rarre well and easily the dishes llml are 
placed before her- Miss Acton, Modern Cookery. 

■«. Provide ; distribute; apportion. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the 
violence of mhl»ers and his own soldiers: who could 
easily have carved themselves their ovvu food.— 
South. 

Carre. out. Here the notion of cutting 
through obstacles is combined with that of 
the skill implied iu curving for distri- 
bution. 

How dams sinfhl dust and ashes invade the pre- 
rogative of l'rovidenee. nnd carve out to himself the 
seasons and issues of life and death *r— South. 

Alter the Restoration, under the government of 
nil cosy prince, who hail indeed little disposition to 
give, IniL who could nut law jo refuse, many noble 
private fortunes wen* cartvil net of the property of 
tin* Crown.— Macaulay, History of England,' vh. 
xxiii. 

Carve, r. n. Perform at table the olliee of 
supplying the company from the dishes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife; I spyen- 
tertaiiimeiiL in her; she discourses, she carets, she 
gives the leer of invitation.— Shakisjnar, M, rry 
}i ins of Windsor, i. 8. 

Well i hen, things handsomely worn serv'd ; 

My mist ress for the strangers carv'd. Prior. 

I ■ sed jit/uru lively. 

The labourer's Nhnre, lving seldom mom (liana 
ban* subsistence, never allow's that l>od.v of men op- 
porl unity to struggle with tlm richer, unless when 
some common and great, distress emboldens 1 hem to 
earns to their wants.- -Locke. 

C&rvel. #. [see Caravel.] Small ship. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to send in tho little fly-boat, o§tln* carvel , into 
the river; for, with our great ships, we dursl not j 
approach the coast ,- Sir W. Raleigh. 

hhe spreads sattens, as the king’s ships do canvas, 
every when* ; she may spare me her niiseii, and her 
bonnets, strike her mam iiettieoat.aud yet. outsail 
uie; I am a carvel to her.— Ilea u mo nf and Fletcher , 
Wtl without Money. 

As tho jin* dement in a compound. 

Carvel-built implies Hint tho idanks of a ship or 
boat am all flush; that is to say, tlieir edges lieing all , 
fayed to each other, and not overlapping, as in ! 
clinkcrwork.— Young, Nmtical dictionary, 

C&nrel. i. Apparently a term lor the Pyru- 
sonm, or Portuguese man-of-war, a tro- 
pical irfolluak of the order Tiinientu. Rare, 

The carvel fa a sea-fomc, floating upon the surface 
or the ocean, of a glolxms form, like so many lines 
throwing abroad her stings, which slm can spread at 
pleasure,, angling for small Ashes, which l»y that . 
Mtlttco sho captivates.— > Sir T. Herbert, Relation of i 


the widow’s cruse-- the loaves and Ashes, 
carving could not lessen, nor helping diminish it - 
the stamina were left — the elemental hone still flou- 
rished, divest i*il of ils accidents, Dinth, Essays if 
Mia, Captain Jackson. 

Carving-knife, s. Knife for carving at tabic. 

MJiniseii-nee/salil Short.- Carving-knife ,’ rejoiu- 
ed Coble. — * Carving-k nife ! ’ said Yuuslypcrkcn, 
raising himself up; ‘1 never said a word about a 
carving-knife, did I \'-~Marryat, SuarUyyow, vol.i. 
eh. xix. 

Caaava. s. [Spanish, cazabr.] Bread made 
of flu* fee tila ubtniucd from tho root of the 
tupinca plant (Jutrophu .Muuiliot). 

Tin* plant of wli ise root the Indian bread cazava 
is made is a low lierls*; Ac. Gerurde, Ihrbnll, p. 
1518: ed. liiAT. 

The tul h thus root consists principally of atari'll 
mnl a white milky poisonous juice. It is rns|M*d and 
pressed to separate ( lie pure, vvliieli deposits a li>cilla. 
The compressed jnilp is driisl in cliiiimrvs, ex|Nised 
to Hie smoke, and nllerwnriis powdered. In (Ins 
slate if const ilules cassava powder. "When dried or 
baked into cakes on plnles of iron or day, it eousti- 
I nil's cassava, or cassadn, bread.— Pereira, Materia 
Mvdica. 

The cassava enki*N sent to Europe (which T have 
eaten vviLh pleasure) am composed almost entir. w , 
of starch, along with a few libivs of ligneous matter, j 
ll may Ik; purilleil by ilillusjon through warm water, 
passing the milky mixture through a linen cloth, 1 
evaporating the strained liipiid over the lire, with j 
istaut agitation. The atari'll evolved by the heat, 
thickens ils the water evaporates ; but, on Itciug | 
stirred, it granulates, and must lie Anally dried iu a ' 
proper stove. . . The product obtained by this treat- 1 
incut is known in connnem* under the name of) 
lupioea ; ami being starch, very nearly pure, fault en 
prescribed by physicians as an aliment of easy di- 
gestion. A tolerably good iiuitalioii of it is made by 
heating, stirring, and drying potato s|an-h in ii 
similar way , -lrc, dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Mines. 

Cascade, s. [Fr. cascade.] Cataract ; water- 
lal 1 

Rivers diverted from their native course, 

And liotiiid with chains of artificial force. 

From large cascades iu pleasing tumult roll'd. 

Prior. 

The river Teverone throws itself down a preci- 
pice, and fulls by several cascades, from one rock to 
another, till it gains the bottom of the valley.- -Ad- 
dison. 

Cascarill (bark). Bark of the Croton 
Cascarillu. 

CascariHa hvrk is imported chiefly from F.leu- 
theria, one of the Bahama islands, packed iu chests 
and bales.— Thomson, Lawton Dispi nsalory, Cro- 
ton. 

CMoita. s. [Italian.] Same as Cascade. 
Obsolete. 

There is a great cascata or fall of waters.— E. 
Rrowne, Trail Is in Europe, p. 79: lOhfi. 

i. s. [from Fr. caixse = box.] 

Covering; box; sheath. 

() cleave, my sides! 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent, 

Crack tliy frail case . 

Shakes pear, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 
Each thought was visible that roll'd within, 

As through a crystal case the figur’d hours are seen. 

Dryden. 

Other caterpillars produced maggots, that Imme- 


geuce; state 
stance. 

lie sail h, that if there rail lie found such in- 
equality between man ami man, as Ix-tweeu mar 
and beast nr hetvvi*cn smil and hmlv, it invcstetlin 
right of govern mi til . vvliieli snKiet fi rather an im- 
possible ease than an untrue sent.-nee. - Ilacon. 

I'liwurlhy wrelih. oimth In*, of so ureal graee. 
How dan* I think sueli glory to attain y 
These that have it attain'd wi re iu like case, 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain, 

Sf iv u si r. Fat riv (Jiu # u. 

Question your royal thoughts, make the case 
yours • 

lie now a father, and propose a son. 

Simla war. ll, nry l V. Part II. v. i. 

They are e\ec||eut in ordi r to certain ends; he 
hath no need to use them, as the mar now stnuds, 
heimr jffcn ided for with the provision of an niiirol,— 
Jin mg Taylor. Rule and E.n crisis of Holy hiring. 

These vv i re the cireuinstnnees under which the 
f'orinlhiaiis then vveri'.niul tlm arguiiiei|iwliieh ihe 
npost le ndvauees is intended to ivueli tlieir pnrt ieuiur 
case. Ih shop Aft. dairy. 

The atheist, ill ease things should fall out ronlrnrv 
to his Is-lief or expeelntiun, hath nuule no provision 
for this rase-, if, contrary to his eontldeiut*, it should 
prove iu the issue I Imt (here is a (iisj, the man is 
lust and undone forever. Archbishop TiUnts»n. 

Your parents did not produce you liiiirli into the 
World, whereby you have fewer ill impressions; but 
they failed, as is generally the case, in too much neg- 
hs'tiug to eult ivale your mind.- SiciJTt. 

2. In Law. 

a. Slsili nir t of question (as in a brief f%> 


If he lie not apt lo heal over unit (era, and to cal 
no thing to prove and illustrate mini her, let 
him study the lawyers’ casts-, so every defect of the 
mind may have a special receipt. I idem. Essays. 

j. Insttmcc in point. 

Rut iu this, as in almost everyotherdispute.il 
usually ha p| -h that imieh lime is lost iu referrim 
to a mult it inle of cast amid jireeeilenls, vvliieli proic 
nothing to the purpose, or m maintaining proposi- 
tions, which a iv either not disputed, or, whether 
they lie admitted nr denied, arc entirely inilitfereiit 
as to tlie matter in debate.— Utters of Jam us, let. 

2. r i. 

In tlu* following extract it. is used either 
adjectivally or us the first dement in ;t 
compound, and means casuistical. 

That vvliieli law and case divinity s|M«kes of life, 
that man is imt ' doiniuiiN vitw sun*, sod oust os.’ is uk 
true of wealth,— Righteous Mammon. (Oril MS.) 

3. In Medicine. Stnto of tho body; slate of 
the disease ; also the history, or note, of 
such. 

Chalybeate water Hcema to tie a proper remedy in 
hypochondriacal eases. -Arbuthuvt, On Ihe Mature 
and Choice if Aliments. 

4. Condition of body; good condition: (gene- 
rally somewhat, ludicrous). 

It wuh well; fur we had rather met with calms and 
contrary winds, than any tempests ; for our sick 
were many, and iu very ill case.—Ihtcon. 

Thou best, most Ignorant monster; 1 am in case 
to justly a constable - Shutyspear, Tempest, iii. 2. 

Pray have but patience tilf then, and when 1 am 
in little better case. I’ll throw myself in the very 
mouth of you— Sir R. L' Estrange. 

Quoth Ralph, 1 should not, if 1 were 
In case for action, now lie here. Rutter, Hudibras. 

For if the sin* la* faint, or out of case, 
lie will be copiod in hfa famish’d race. 

Dry Jen, Virgil. 

Tlie priest was pretty well in case , 

And shew’d some humour in hfa face ; 

3(ij 
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CASE 


Look’d with an ca«.v carelewi mi'pn, 

• A perfect stranger to tlu* spleen. Swift. 

His father's M'nw, bis mother's grace, 

111 him 1 hope will always Ht an; 

With, at ill to keep him in good case. 

The health and appetite of Kixxn. Byron, 

Epigram oh the Birth of Rizzo Hoy Her. 

b. In Grammar . Sen? extracts. 

The several ehaiifp* which the noun undergoes in 
the Latin and Greek tongues, intheaeverul numbers, 
are railed nnti s, and are designed to express the 
hi-vernl views or relations under which the mind con- 
siders 1 hints with retard to one another; and the 
variation of the noun for this purpose is called de- 
clension. -Clarke. bitin Grammar. 

Sometimes grammarians use this word [case] to 
signify (w liia'Ti is its st net sense) a certain ' variation 
in the writ nor and ultenmeeof a noun, denoting tlu 
lelaii-m in which it stunds to. some other part of thn 
senteiiee;’ soinetiiues to denote tlint relation itself: 
whether imlieuted by t ho termination, or by a pre- 
pnMtioii, or by its enlloentinu. . . . Much confusion 
amt frivolous debate has lienee resulted. Whoever 
would see a s|H‘cimen of this, may lind it in the Port 
lioy.il Creek Cram mar ; in which the authors insist 
on giving tin* Greek language an ablative case, with 
the uiim 1 termination, however, as the dative: 
(though, by Lite uav, they had lietler have fixed 011 
the i-'ruil i\c; whieli oftener answers to tlie Latin 
Hblntive) urging. and with great truth, that if a dis- 
tinct termination lie necessary to const itute a case, 
many Latin nouns will lie without an ablative, some 
without a geiAtivc or without a dative, and all 
lieiiieis \\ it limit an accusative. And they add, that 
since it is possible, in every instance, to wilder into 
Creek ilie Latin ablative, consequently there must 
lie an ablative in Creek. If they had known and 
recollected that in the language of Lapland, there 
n:v, as we are told, thirteen antes, they would have 
hesitated to use an nmunent which would prove 
that there must therefore he t hirteen easts in Greek 
and Latin also! All this confusion might have been 
avoided, if it had but been observed that the word 
rose is used in two senses. — Whale! y, b>gic, Ap- 
pendix, no. I, Ambiguous Ter nut. Case, 
fn case. If it should happen; ftpon the 
supposition that. 

For in ease it la* certain, hard it cannot he for 
them to shew us where we shall lind it ; tlint we 
may say these were tlm orders of the apostles.— 
Hooker. 

A sure retreat to his forces, incase they should 
have mi ill day, or unlucky chains* in tlm Held.— 
Baeon, History of the Reign af Henry VI f. 

This would Is? the aceomplisluiieul of their com* 
limn felicity, in case, either by I heir evil destiny or 
advice, 1 hey suir red not the occasion to he lost.— 
Sir J. Hayward. 

All a case. All the same; a matter of in- 

tlillereure. 

I can but he a slave whero-ever I am ; so f hat 
taken or Tint taken, 'tis oil a case to me .— Sir It. j 
V Estrange. 


Case. v. a. 

1. Pul in a cast* or cover. 

Cast ye, case ye ; 011 with your vi/ulirs. there's 
mtrucy of the king's coming down the, hill. — Shake- 
4 pear, Ih nry IV. Cart J. u. S. 

Ami still il might, and yet it may again. 

If thou wouhlst not entomb thyself alivo, 

And case thy reputation in thy lent. 

hi.. Trail its and Cnssida, iii. 3. 
Like a fall’11 cedar, far diffus'd his train, 

Cas'd in green scales, the crocodile extends. 

Thomson, 


z. Cover on the outside with materials dif- 
ferent from those of tlw inside. 

Then they began to case their houses with marble. 
—Arbnthnol. 

ii. In Huntintj. Take ofT the skin. 

We'll make you some snort with I lu* fox ere we 
rase him —Bhakesjusi r. All's m il that ends writ, 
iii. ft. 


Cue. v. 11 . Put cases ; contrive hypothetical 
representations of facts. 

They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon 
the matter with him, and laying distinctions before 
him. -Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Cue-bottle, .v. Pottle so formed as to lit 
into a ca<e with others. 

The first thing 1 did was to fill a largo square erwe- 
hottle vvitli water; and set it on m,v table, in reach 
of my bcil. Ih Foe, L\fe and Adventures of ltot tin- 
son Crusoe, ]>. U8. 

Cueb&rden. r. a. * Harden anythin" on the 
outside, especially iron hy steeling the sur- 
face. 


Fine keys, ton, require to lie cnsvhardcncd.—lteea, 
Cyclopedia , filed. 

Oueb4rdenliir. verbal abs. Hardening on 
the outside, generally iron by steeling Ihe 


surface. 


CASE 

The manner of ciuuluirdminn is thus : Take cow 
horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then 
lM*ut it to powder; pul about the same quantity of 
lmy salt to it, and mingle them together with stale 
chumherlye. or else white wine vinegar. Lay some 
of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it : then wrap the loam abotd all, and lay 
it upon the hearth of tin* forge to dry and liftrdcn. 
l'ut it into the tire, and blow up the coals to it, till 
the whole lump have just a blood-red heal.— J/urrui f 
Mi chan ieal Krercisen. 

Casthardening is the name of the process bj which 
iron tools, keys, Ac., have their surface ennverlcd 
into stis'l. Steel when very himl is brittle, ami iron 
alone is, for many purposes, as Hue keys.f:.r too soft 
It is, therefore, an important ilesidernfiiiii to com- 
bine the hanlnessof a steely surface with I lie tough- 
ness of an iron body. These requisites an* united 
by < lie process of rfist-hrinleniug.- - 1 ’re, Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

C&zein. s. [set* C!ht»t*si\] J 11 Chemistry mill 
riiysioftit/i/. Albuminous principle of milk. 

I'lie deficiency of gluten and albumen, as com- 
pared with the casein of milk, is supplied by milk 
itself, by eggs, by meat, fresh or salt, and by t lie 
seeds that abound in casein the pea, the bean, and 
the lent it.— Dr. Guy, On /Belarus. 

C&aeknife. s. Knife kept in it erase. 

Tin* king always nets witn ixgrcut case-knife stuck 
in his girdle, which tlie lauy’ snatches from him 
in the struggle, and so defends herself. - Addison , 
Tract Is in Italy. 

C&semate. s. [ ? Italian, casamatta , from 
casa armata - house* armed ; Spanish, ensu- 
niatti ; Kr. casemate ; see also last extract, 
its explanatory of the suggested doubt.] 
Secure your casa mates ; 

Here. Muster Picklock, sir, your man o’ law 
And learti'd attorney, has sent you a bag of muni- 
tion. It. Joitsun, fiftn lit: of 1 \tivs. 

[Originally a loop-holed gallery excavated 111 a bastion, 
from w hence I he garrison could duexccut 1011 upon an 
enemy who had obtained possession of tin; ditch, 
without risk of loss to themselves, llmcc the de- 
signation fhuu Spauisli casa, house, and malar, to 
slay, eorn*spomhug to the tiermau mord-kt !U r, 
mortl-grubr, and the Old English sta tight 1 r house. 

4 Casa watt a, a canmiry or slaughter-house, which is 
a place built <ow under the vvalls of a bulwark, m>l 
nneliing to (lie height of I ho ditch, and servetli to 
annoy tlie enemy when he euteivtli the diteli to 
wale the wall.' ( Florin.) * Cast mate, a loophole in a 
fort ilied wall.’ (Cotgrave.) ' A vault of mason’s work 
in the Hank or a bastion next the curiam, to ihvoii 
the enemy/ (Hailey.) As defence from shells be- 
came more important, the lerui was subsequent l.v 1 
npplied to a bombproof vault in a fortress, lor tin* I 
security of the defenders, without reference to the \ 
annoyance of the enemy. Wtslytcood, Iticlmnu ry of' 
English Etymology, j 

C&sement. s. [Italian, casamcatn.] Window 
opening upon hinges. 

Why, then may you have a case an nt of the great 
chamber window, where wo play, open, and the 
m> Min may shine in at the cast- mint. - Shakcspcar , 
Midsummer-Sight's bream, iii. 1. 

Here in lids world they do much knowledge read. 
And are the cast nu nts whieli admit most light. 

Bird, bach s. 

They waken'd with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 

And gently op'uing lid, the casement , 

Look'd out, hut yet with some amazement. 

Uniter, lludibras. 
Then* is as much difference lietwmi tlie clear re- 
presentations of the understanding then, and the 
/ibseure discoveries that it makes now, as there is 
between the prospect of a easement and a key hole. 
— Smith. 

And I arose, and I released 
Tlie casement, mill the light increased 
Willi freshness in the dawning east. 

Vi nny son, Thu Two Voices, 
C&seoui. atlj. [set* Choc so.] Resembling 
cheese ; cheesy. 

its llhroua parts are from the caseous parts of the 
chyle.— -Sir J. Flayer, Prdvr natural Mate of the 
animal Humours. 

Casern, s. [Fr. rrjxrrnr.] Lodgings erect oil 
between tin* rampart and the houses of for- 
t itied 1 owns, for the soldiers of the garrison ; 
barrack. 

A colonnade, hardly liiferiour to the Louvre, proves 
when inspected to Is.* only a casern , or a tarrock.— 
Wraxall , Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Dresden, 
Warsaw, and Vicuna. 

C&teshot. s. Bit I lets enclosed in a cylin- 

drical cast*, which bursts 011 leaving the gun. 

1 11 each seven small brass and leather guns, charged 
with case-shot.— Lord Cta rendu n, 

Ciseworm. «. Cadili*. 

Caddises, or cast warms, rr*' to Ih* found in this 
nation, in sev era! little brooks. - Sir J. Flvyt r. 


CASH 

Cash. a. [from Fr. came - box.] 

1. Moneybox. 

Kht* [the countess of Shrewsbury’] is said to have 
amassed a great miiii of money to muuio ill use, 
SU.OOnt. urn known to be in her cash.—Winwood's 
Mt mortals, iii, i!81. 

2. Money in the* chest, or at hand ; ready 
money. 

lie is id an end of all Inn cash, lie lias both hi* law 
and his daily bmid now upon trust— Arbuthmd, 
History tfdohn Hull. 

He sent the thiiT. that stole the cash, away, 

And punish’d him that put it in his way. Pope. 

Cash. v. a. [from Fr. cusscr.] Same us 
Cashier. Obsolete. . 

And thereupon cashing the greatest part of Ids 
land army, 1m only retained one thousand of thu 
best simldierH.— JSir A. Gorges, in Purchas's Pib 
grimage. 

C&ahbook. s. See extract. 

The cashbook reiiliiiiiH an nceount of all monev 
transactions. It is kept inaioliofonii like the ledger, 
with lb*, marked on tlu? left hand page, and Cr? on 
the right. On the Ur. side is entered all money re- 
reived ; nml i»n the Or. all money paid.— jBtt-x, c'yelo- 
•jntdia. Booklet vying. 

Cash box. s. Moneybox. 

Lillo, vvliu nmmliz -d the Hite of George Barnwell, 
11 Itioli.-li t \.»mig apprentice who emptied liis master's 
eashhox.— Haitit t. Lectures on Dramatic Lit venture. 

cdttltior. s. (this invent nation jirohubly re- 
presents the coimuimer proiumcifition, 
though cashier is common; nt any rule, 
the distinction between the derivative of 
cash - money, and that: of cash in cashier 
-discard, should Iks recognized.) [from 
cash = money.] One who hits charge of 
money. 

If a steward or cash dr Ih* suffered to run on, 
without bri luring him ton reckoning, such asuLiisli 
forliearanre will tench liiiu to shuflle. South. 

A \en ,, liaii I finding Ins son’s expences grow very 
high, ordered his eush'ur to Id him have no mnre 
nmne.v than what lie should count when he received 
it. bteke. 

l*«i»e.sse<l of n private furl line eipud to that of nn.s 
duke, lie had not thought il beneath him to accept 
flic place of rash 0 r nf the excise, and had perfectly 
understood how to make that place lucrative.— Mac- 
aitfug , History of England, eh. xxiii. 

With tlu* nrmit 011 live* fast sxlhdih*. 

Flight of cash ii rs, m* iiinbs, lie'll never mind; 

And knows 110 losses, u Ink* tin* muse is kind. Pope. 

Cashier, v. a. [from Fr. casscr.] 

1. Discard; dismiss from a post, or a so- 
ciety, with reproach. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals; 
hut many tunes also they prove cyphers, and are 
cash it red. - Bacon. 

If I had oiiiilbd what he said, his thoughts and 
words being thus cash it ml in my hands, lie had no 
lunger liecn Lucretius.— Hrydi n. 

'they have already cnslia rut several of their fol- 
lowers as mutineers.- Addison, Fnxhotder. 

The king, gnat ly exasperated, instant ly despatched 
a troop of horse to I'oiMsimiulh vv it h orders to Itring 
the six rt’l’raetory ollleeis before him. A eniuieil of 
war sale on them. They refused to make any sub- 
mission; and lliey wen*, sentenced In he cashurtd, 
tin* highest punishment whieli :• ci url martini was 
then competent to inllict. ■ Macaulay, History <f 
England, eli. ix. 

With the accent on first syllable. 

Does ’t not go well V t’ansio hai h Iwatcu t hee, 

And thou hy that small hurt hast cashier'd Cassio. 

Hfiaki spear, Otto llo, ii. 3. 

2. Annul ; a nestle ; got rid of. 

Some cashier, or at lean emKavnur to imalid.’ile, 
all other argumeiils, and forbid un to hearken to 
those proofs, as weak or faJlnei us. - b>ckc. 

Cashiering-, verbal abs. Act of one who 
cashiers ; process of discarding any person 
or thing. 

If we should lind a father enrrtiiiling his son. or a 
mother her daughter, we must charge this iipen a 
peculiar anomaly and Imisciicss of nature; if the 
name of nature may lx* allowed to that which seems 
to Ih* utter va sheer tag of it. and devial ion from, and 
a contradiction to, the common principle* of liu* 
iwiuiily. - South, , . 

Knell was tin? first MiHeum, deliberate, authoritative 
net by which a General Council nssunied a power 
superior to the Papacy. . . , It assumed a dictato- 
rial right in a representative iHidy of Ihe Chun , !i to 
sit, as a judicial tribunal, with cugniSaure of the 
title by which I’apnl aulhorlty was exert i**d. . . 
It was milch lM',sond a decision on a contested elec- 
tion ; it was the cashiering of both, and that not on 
account of irn*gulnrily or invalidity uf title, hut or 
criineH and excesses subject to ecclesiastical ecu- 
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cash 

aim* ; it wnx n sentence or deposition Anri depriva- 
tion, not of niicanoiiicnl election. - Milmnn, His- 
tory of Latin Christianity, h. xiii. oh. v. 

C&riikeeper. s. Man intrusted with the 
money. 

"Dispensntnr was properly a cash-keeper, or privy- 
pursr \—Arbnthnot, Tables of ancient Coins, Weights, 
anti Mutsnres. 

Cutam6re. s. Shawl woven in Cashmere, 
from the wool of the Tibetan goat; imita- 
■ tinn fahrieaterl in Furis. 

The doctor's lady, clot hod in cashmeres, sometimes ! 
inquired after tli(*ir lnultli. ami occasionally reiriveil ; 
a report, ns to their Yuwii.—JJisrui.li the younger, [ 
Contngsby, 1». i. eh. ii. 

Spelt with ch (i.e. ft purely French word). 

1 hope to we you about, leu days after you receive ■ 
this ; and if you rail liriiiK me n Cachetuire shawl, it 
would give me great pleasure to see ynurlaste iu | 
its choice. . . . I'erliaps you could gel my old rrinid, \ 

Madame de , to choose the Cachemire.\— lake ' 

enn* of voiir health.-- Sir K. L. lint o'er, Pelham. I 
Moral laws, also. Mrs. Smith thinks it is against ' 
her that poor Sally Haines Mimed iu the mailer of 
the bonnet. Foolish Mrs. Smith ! Suppose that you 
were lo purchase nl Swan and Kdgnr's that hundred 
guinea cachcmirn iiihelhst ‘the tpieeu's elioieo* — 
whom would you narin, her miijesty or yourselflr So, 
when your Kmuia or Hetsy buys a silk gown and a 
twelve-shilling parasol, she errs, and grievously too; 
hut it is against herself,— /Iw/Aw of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, A Woman's Thoughts about Women, 

C&itia. [Latin ; in which language the word 
luis lmt one a, und thc« is short : hence tin* 
prcscii I, spelling is better than that which is 
more common, and which doubles the *.] 
Aromatic hark resembling cinnamon, und 
obtained from the Lanrus Cassia. j 

All tliy garments smell of myrrh,: does, and cassia . : 
- Psalms, xlv. K. ! 

(btssia is good for sueli ns he vexed with hot agues. . 
pleurisies, jaundice, or any oilier iullanjmntion of! 
I lie liver, being laken as arum is shewed. Gt rurtlc , 

u, rhatt. p. iui : ed. nan. 

C&rimorc. s. Same as Kerseymere. ■ 
Siii)|sise him ill a handsome uniform ; 

A scarlet co d, black facings. a long plume, 

Waving. like sails new shiver'd iu a sl« nil. 

Over a cork'd hat iu a crowded room, 

And brilliant breeches, bright a- a Cairn Uoruii*, 

Of yellow casimire wo may presume. 

White stockimrs drawn uririmlled as new milk 
O’er limbs whose symmetry sel oil' I lie silk. 

Ityron, Hon Juan, ix. -13, 

Coring, s. See Oazon. 

Casing, part. arij. Encasing. Obsolete. 

Then comes my lit again, I had else bcdi perfect ; 
Whole as I lie marble, founded ns I lie rock ; i 

As broad, and general, ns t I k* easing air. ti j 
Shakesjnar, Machcfh , iii. 1 1 

Casino, s. f Italian.] Public room for danc- j 
mg and nui-ic. j 

The limes are such that one scarce^ dares loal- 1 
hide lo Dial kind of eoinnauy which thousands of 
our young men iii Vanity Fairar»* iiYspomthig every ' 
day.' wliicii nightly Mils casinos and dancing-roomy, 
which is known lo exist ns well ns tin* Him-' in 
llvilr Park or 1 ho congregation at St, .Inmi > s a v--biit > 
which Hie mosl sipieamisli if not the most moral of 
s-M'i.lifs is determined lo ignon Thackeray, 

I unify Fair. 

Cask. ,v. [Fr. east/ or, from L.Lut. carlisnts, 
diminutive of cudus -- vessel.] Jlnrrel ; i 
wooden vessel for containing liquor or pro- , 


CASS 

0 ignorant poor man I what dost thou liear, 
Lock'd up witnin the rasktt or thy brenst t 
What jewels, ami what rielies hast thou there ? 
What Imav’nly treasure in so weak a client ? 

Sir J. Davits. 

Mine eye lmth found that sad sepulchral rock, 
That was the casket of llenv’ii’s richest store. 

Milton, Passion, 13. 
That had by chance pack’d up his choicest I reasuni 


CAST 

jC&isowary* 9 . Largo bird nkin to tju* 

| ostriches and emus, i.e. of the family of 
Struthionuhc. 

I have a clear idea of the relation or dam nnd 
chick, l>et w’is'll the two cassiowarus in St. James’s 
l*ark. Imcke, 


Cast. V. a. 

Ill one dear casket, mid sav’d only that. ill fay. j > ThroW T . 

Tiiis casket India’s glowing puns iiubicks, ' c ^ , .* 

Amlall Arabia breathes from yonder box. V 
1 C&sket. r. a. 1'iit. into a casket. 


visions. 

Ureal inconveniences grow by the bad cask lining 
(’onnii'iiily so ill seasoned and eoudit ioned, as that a 
trrt-:i I pari of tiui beer is ever lost nudciLsI away.— 
Sir n . Ihtleigh. 

Will yi* then nee tlm reason why tl»re is so mucl 
empty easke in the roller of (hid - llishup Halt, 
Sermon in St. John's. It )nl .MS.) 

The patieul turning himself abed, it makes a flue- 
t uating kind of noise, like the rumbling of water iu 
nvask. Harvey. 

Perhaps to-morrow ho may eliango his wine, 

And drink old sparkling Alban, or Set i ue. 

Whose title, mil whose age, u uh mould o’ergrown, 
Tim good old cask for ever keeps unknown. DryJcn. 
Cask. s. Helmet. See C u s q ii e. 

Why does ho load with dnrls 
Ills trembling hands, and 'rush ben mill n cask 
His wrinkled brows ¥ AtlJisan, 


I have writ my letters, rasLftd my treasure, ami 
given onler for our horses.- Mhaktsptar, Alt's i nil 
that mils tri ll, ii. 

Cask, t | hem not up for holy rdiigies. -Sir M.‘ 
Santlys, Essays, p. Krt : Ittfl. 

Casque, s. [Fr. casque, probably from the 
same origin as casque - vessel ; though, ac- 
cording to some authorities, from cassis - 
helmet. As far as the si»iim» goes this is 
the belter derivation : it fails, however, to 
account for llu* sound of the h.\ Helmet ; 
armour for the head. 

Let Lliy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like ama/iiig thunder on tin* casque 
Of tliy adverse pernicious enemy. 

ShakeSfuar, Hi chan 1 11. i. 3. 1 

Their rasqtus am cork, a covering thick and light, j 
Dry, I, n. 

Cass. v. n. Annul ; di>miss ; make void. ; 
Obsti/i tc. 

Seventhly, to cass all old and unfaithful bands, 
nnd entertain new . — Sir W. Raleigh, Arts of Empire, 
p. 1 1. 

C&ssate. v. n. Vacate; invalidate; make 
void ; nullify. Hare. 

If he do not cassate his oath made to his neigh- 1 
boiir. HamnmnJ. Works, iv. Ik | 

This opinion supersedes ami eassafts I lie, lu*st me- 
ilium we liave. I!a», Whatnot of God man fisted in \ 
the Works tf the < 'nation. 1 

Cassava. ,v. See Casava. 

Cassia, s. See Casia. 

Cassidony. s. [ Y ] Sir extract. 

The apotlicearirs call I lie llnure Sbi*eh?«lo8; Dio- ! 
Keoridesirri\Av; U:ileilirre«\«<. by lliediplif liougoi ill 1 
the lli-vt syllable; in Lutii* Sbcelias; ill Iliirh Dutcli, ; 
Siiekiias-krauLiiiiSpaiiMi.TlioimmiamK'autucsso; 1 
iu l-'iiglish, French Lavender, Slerkado, Slicadore, 
Cnssa/anie ; and some simple people, imitating the | 
same iiamc 1 , do call it 'Cast me down.' —Ut ranle, 
ID rball, p. 5MI : cd. lik'13. ! 

Caasino. s. [ ? ] (Jamc at cards so called, 
in which each player holds three cards, 
and plays to get them of the same nume- ; 
rival value, e.g. three aces, three tens, or' 
the like, and, tailing this, to get them ini 
sequence, e.g. two, three, four of the same 
suit. See C-rihhage. 

Cassock, s. [Fr. cus(iquc.~\ Loose outward 
coat. 

a. Of 'A soldier. Obsolete. 

Half oft lie which [soldiers] dare not shako the 
snow from oil* I heir cassocks, frst they shake ilu-in* 
selves to piires. — Shakespeitr, Alt's Well that ends 
my//, iv. 3. 

lie will never eoiiu* wil bin tliesiiru of it, the sight 

f a cassock, or a iiiuskel-rcst again.— it. Jonsou, 
Every Man in his Humour, 

b. Of a clcnji/tnnn. 

Persons ecrlesinstieal may use any comely and 

scholar- like apparel, provided that it Ik* not enter 

pin k t ; and licit in nublick they go not ill tlieir 
doublet and lmse, without coals or cassocks— Eccit- . 
siasUeat Constitutions and Canons, § 74. | 

V\ lial enemies were some ministers lo peruqnes, | 
to higli-crow lied nr broad-brimmed lials to long 
clonks mid eaiioiiiealeimts ; anil now toloiige.i.wue/s, | 
since the Scotch jump is lookisl uimii ns llie more , 
mililary fashion, and a badge of n iim-t licrii and cold : 
irlbniililioii. - 1 1, Veiny Taylor, A rfijlcittl Handsome- I 
m ss.p. I Hi. ..... , . i 

His seauly salary eoiiipelled him io run deep iii ; 
iii >iil for a new gown and cassock, and imw and i 
then foreeil him to write smile paper of wit or 1m- j 
r, nr pniieh a seruioii for ten shillings, to supply | 
llis nreessitiCS.— Stl'ijl. 

Then* were carls in stars nnd garters, clergymen 
ill cassocks and IhiihIs, is-rt Templars, sliiv]»:sli lads 
from the universities, translators and indexmakcrs 
in ragged coats of fricwi. — Macaulay, History of 
England, ch. iii. 


C&ritet. 8. Small cask, in sense of vessel ; ( 

chest fot jewels, or things of particular ! efiaaooked. adj. Droned in a cassock, 
value. * 1 Oh, laugh, or mourn with liu* the ru< ful jest, 

A CdMsoeit’f/huiilstuan and a lidtlling priest; 
He from ItAlian songsters takes his cue; 

Set l*aul to music, lie shall ipiote him tnj». 


n. Such is the exact meaning in the follow- 
ing extracts, in each of which throw may 
he substituted simply for cost. 

They had compassed in his host, and cast darts at 
the |H‘uplefroiii morning till evening.--- 1 Maccabees, 
\ ii. m*. 

If lliy riirlit hand oireiid thoo cut it oiT.and cast 
it riYiin thee. Mot Hu //', V. 31). 

I rat her elnise to endure the wounds of those darts, 
which envy cost. Hi ul novelty, than to g i on Nafely 
and sleepily iu the easy ways of ancient mistaking*. 

■ Sir ll . Hal, igh. 

What lei Ii of lands, what ocean havc.v on ? 
AVIialstorms sustain'd, and on what slmre I hs-ii cast/ 

Drydcn. 

So britjht a splendour, so divine a trice, 

The glorious Daidmis casts on Iiih iliu-trioiis race. 

Id. 

Ilis friends contend lo embalm his body, his ene- 
mies, 1 hat they may cast it lu the dogs. Pope, Essay 
on llnm, r. 

This fumes ritr*iu the calciualffm of tin* stone, nnd 
casts a sulphureous smell. U uu.nrard. 

'I lie r< a.sfii of mankind cannot si us vest any solid 
ground of sal isfaet ion, I iiit iii m;i k inu- 1 «• ••! our friend, 
und iu carry i lie a euiiM'ieiiee -o el- ar.as may eneou- 
ruge us with eonlidenec, to cost ourselves upon him. 
-South. 

The world is apt to e is/ great blame on those who 
have nil indiilen ncy Ibr opinions, i Njteeiaily in reli- 
gion.- -back e. 

Me may happen to find a fairer lielit cost mer the 
same scriptures, and see reason to alter our senti- 
ments even ill n.iiue points of UmmcliL. Watts, liu- 
proct infill of the Mind, 

b. In the following, throw is less exactly 
synonymous; the object, being smuothing 
that partakes of the nature of a eovering, 


; l»" 

ami the meaning being shed, moult, change. 

Our chariot lost fn-r wheels, t heir points our sim-ai-s, 
The bird of conquest her chief feather cast. 

Fairfax. 

Of plaids some am grts*n all winter, otln in cast 
tlieir leaves.— Damn, Natural and Expirim, ntat 
lhstory. 

Tlie waving harvest bends ln-ueat li his blast, 

The forest shakes, the groves tlieir honours cast. 

Dr yd, a. 

From lienee, mv lord, and Jove, I thus conclude, 
That I bough my lmim l.v aneeslois wen* rude, 

Mean as I am. yet . 1 Ime tin- emeu 
To make you father nl a ui iiemus race: 

And noble then am 1, when I licit in. 

In virtue clot It’d, to cast the n.u-s of sin. Id. 

The ladi» s have been in nkind of inoiilliiig season, 
having con/ great qiuiulit ics «>l ribbon ami eambrn k, 
ami nslueed tin* human ligiiro to tile beautiful glo- 
bular form. Addison. * 

c. With the following nouns, cast, ns nun- 
pared with throw , is the commoner ele- 
ment in the combination; throw, or throw 
out , however, giving sense. 

And 1 think, being too strong Tor him, though he 
took my legs sometime, yet 1 made a shift to rant 
Inin.- Sh.tk, s/n ar, Mitch, Hi, ii. 3. 

Ami Joshua cast lots Tor them iu Shiloh. -Joshua, 

XV ill. 10. . 

The king of Assyria shall not come into this city, 
nor shoot an arrow tin re, nor come bolero it willf 
shield, nor cast a hank against it. 2 Ixings, xix. 33. 

A I thy rebuke both the eharioL ami horse are cast 
into a dead sleep. Psalms, Ixxv i. li. 

J us had heard that John was cast into prison. 

Matthfic, iv. 12. 

llowU-il we must be cast upon a certain island.- 
Ads, \xvii. 2d. 

They let down the boat into the sea, as though 
they would have cast anchor.— Id., xxvii. 30. 

At length Hurharossn having cast up his trenches, 
land'-d titty-four pieces of artillery for liallery.— 
Knott, s, thstory of the Turks. 

Karlli-worms will come, forth, and moles will cast 
up more, and Ilea* bite more, airuiusl rain.— Jlacan, 
Sutural tout Expt ri mental History. 

Tbo two gn at powers, the spiritual ami the tem- 
poral, each working iu bis separate sphere, were to 
dwell together in the same eternal met ropolis, amt 
give laws, wise and holy anil salutary laws, to Christ- 
endom. Home might m-cui to have cast a spell upon 
the mind of the Teuton ; it mils oil the Avciilinc Hill 
that he conceived and broisli-dovi r this gn at vision. 
— Milmau , History qf Latin Christianity, b. v. ch. 
xiii. 

d. liave abortions ; bring forth before the 
time. 
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value. 

They found him dead, and cast into the streets, 
An empty casket, when? the jewel, life, 

By some damn’d hand was rolih'd und taVu away. 


Shakvspear, King John, v. 1, 


Coivpcr, Progress uf Errour, 111, 



CAST 


Cast) 

Cast) 

Thy ewes and thy Mho-goats have not east their I 
' young. - GentAin, «*l. ;w. ! 

Nor shall your vino east hor tm\t.—3!alachi. Hi. 11. 

e. With eye, mind, &c., signifying look, 
glance, direct attention. 

A loscl wandering by tho way, 

Olio that to bounty never cast his mind : 

No thought of heaven over did assay, 

His lamer breast. Spenser. 

As ho | Mint along, 

How earnestly ho east his eiys ii|h>ii me 1 

Shakes pear, Henry VIII. v. 2. 

Ilegin , auspicious boy, to east about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, thy mot hor single 
nut. Myden, Virgil's Eclogues. 

Far oust ward east thiiio eye, from whence the sun, 
And orient science at a birth liegun. 

Pope, Duneinil. 

Ho then led mo to tho rock.nnd placing mo on 
tho top nf it. Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, and 
tell ino what thou socst.— Addison, 

2. Defeat in :i lawsuit. 

'Were tho rase referred to any eompotont judge, 
they would inevitably lxi east.— Ur. II. More, Decay 
of Christian Pi* ty. 

Wo take up with the most incompotont witnesses, 
nay, often suliom our own surmises and jealousies, 
tlmt wo may Is* sum to east the unhappy criminal. 
Id., (ha'ernnu nt of the Tongue. 

Tho northorn men were agreed, and, in effort, all 
tho other, to eiist our Loudon eschcator.— Camden, 
Remains. * 

3. Throw down ; disgrace ; cashier. Hare. 

You are but now east in bis mood, a punishment 
more in pnlieytlmn in malice; even so ns one would 
beat his otfcncclcss dog, to affright an imperious 
lion. - Shakespcar , Othello, ii. 3. 

4. Throw back ; distance : (as in a race). 

In short, so swift your judgements turn and wind, 
Y«m cowf-our lloctcst wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

5. Throw down ; cause to preponderate : (as 
the scale of a balance). 

How much interest easts the balance in cases du- 
bious.— South. 

Life and dentil arc equal in themselves ; 

That which could east the hnlnueo, is thy falsehood. 

Dry den. 

(i. Compute; reckon: calculate (taken from 
the old way of computing hy counters); 
contrive. 

What the pojn> hath lost since printing began, 
let him east his counters. Pox, Book of Martyrs. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, scribes, bards, poets, 
eniinot 

Tliink. speak, east, write, sing, number, lio ! 

His love to Antony. 

Shakespcar, A atony and Cleopatra, iii. 2. 

Here is now the smith’s note for shoring ami 
plow-irons. - lx-'t it be cast and jiaid. — Id., Henry 1 V. 
Part II. v. 1. 

You cast th' event of war, my noble lord, 

And Nunuu'd lit’ account of ebaneo, before you said. 
Let us make hetul. Id., Henry / V. Part II. i. I. 

The I jest way to represent to life tho manifold use 
unfriendship. is to east and see how many things 

* there are, winch a man cannot do himself.— Paean, \ 
Essays. 

1 have lately Iteen carting in my thought a the se- 
veral unhappinesses of lift 1 , mid comparing infeli- 
cities of old ago to those of infancy.— Addison. 

The cloister facing tlm South, is covered with 
vines, and would have boon projier for an ornmre- 
house; nud bad. I doubt not, been cast for that 
purpose, if this piece of gardening had 1 m*i*ii then in 
as much vogue as it is now.— Sir IV. Temple, 

7. Judge; consider in order to judgment: 
(borrowed from the old medical custom of 
judging the disorder hy the inspection of 
urine, as ‘to cast the water;’ or from the 
astrological practice, of calculation, as ‘to 
cast a nativity’). 

If thou eould'st, doctor, east 
The water of my land, find her disease, 

And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud Ibis*. Shakespcar, Macbeth, V. 3. 

I bad it of a Jew. and a great rabbi, 

Who every morning east hi** cup of white-wine 
With sugar, and by the residence i’ the bottom 
Would make report of nuy ebrouiek malady. 

It. Jmtson, Magnefick Lady. 

But oli, that treacherous breast 1 to whom weak 
you 

Did trust our counsels, and we lmth may rue, 

Having his falsehood found loo late, Was he 
That made me east you guilty, and you iue. Donne. 

Peace, brother, be not ever exquisite 
To east the fashion of uncertain evils. 

Milton , Cornua, 300. 

8. Fix the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new cast, and 
mankind will be there ranged in different stations 
of superiority.— Addison. 
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CAST 

9. Fouud; form by running in a mould; 
model. 

How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance east, 
Instruct tlie artist. ■ IV utter. 

The father's grief rest rain'd bis art ; 

He twice essay’d to east bis son in gold, 

Twice from Ins hands hr dropp'd the forming mould. 

Dryden. 

Yon’ croud, he might reflect, yon* jnyftd croud 
With restless rage would pull my statue down. 

Ami cast the brass hiicw to his reuow n. Prior. 

We may take a quarter of n mile for the common 
measure of the depth of the sea, if it were east into 
a channel of nil equal depth everywhere. T. If nr- 
net. Theory of the Earth. 

The sword nf the Kcgelgrflbon often lifts a richly 
oriinmenPnt hilt— not unfroqiiently roxf.niul even 
reseiuliling network; n Ix'nut ifnl example in the 
Schwerin collection still shows marks of the clayey 
grain of the mould.— Kemltle, Hone Ft rales, in trod. 
1>. 48. 

Used Ji* pt rati rely. 

Vinter this influence, derived from mathematical 
studies, some have lieen tempted to cast nil their 
logical, their metaphysical, ami their theological and 
moral learning into this method. — Watts, Logiek. 

Cast ! dc. Dismiss as useless or incon- 
venient. 

I have taught 

Holden opinions from all sorts of js-ople, 

Which would Is* worn now in their newest gloss, 

N ot cast aside so soon. Shakespcar, Mik'ltcth, i. 7. 

Cast away. 

a. Shipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, minding 
with n storm, it thrust John Tlinnms upon the 
islands to the South, where he was cast au'ay.—Sir 
H". Raleigh, Essays. 

His father Philip had, by like niis1in|», been like to 
have been castaway upon tho const of England. ■* 
Knnllrs, History of the Turks. I 

With pity mov’d, for others castaway I 

On rocks of hope and fears. Lin'd Roscommon. 
But now our fears tempestuous grow, 

And cast our holies away ; 

Whilst you. mflinlless of our woe, 

Sit careless at a play. Lard liar set. 

b. Lavish ; waste* in profusion ; turn to no 
use; ruin. 

They that want menns to nourish children, will 
abstain from marriage; or, which is all one, they east 
away their bodies upon rich old women.— Sir IV, 
Raleigh, Essays. 

France, hast thou yet more blood to east a way/ 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 

Shakespcar, King John, ii. 2. 

He might be silent, mid not east away 
His sentences ill vain. If. Jongnn. 

0 Marcia. O my sister, still there's hope! 

Our father will not cast away a life 

So needful to us all and to his country. 

Addison, Cato. 

It is no impossible thing for states, hy an oversight 
ill some one act or treaty lietwrcn them and tlicir , 
potent opposite, utterly to cast atcuy tin msclvrs for j 
vwr.—IIouki r. 

Cuyt h<uik. Put behind. 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with nge 
Catne lagging after. Milton, Samson Ayuuistvs, :VW, 

Cant hy. Reject or dismiss with neglect | 
or bate. 

Old Capulet ami Montague 
Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast hy their gr.iv** liesmning ornaments. 

Shakespcar, Romeo and Juliit, i. 1. 

"When men, presuming themselves to la; the only 
masters of right reason, atst by l la; Mites and opi- 
nions of the rest nf mankind as not worthy of reck- 
oning. — Locke. 

Cast down. Deject ; depress the mind. 

Were not the first. 

Who with best meaning, have incurr'd the worst; 

For tins;, oppressed king, I mu cast down ; 

Myself could else out frown false fort line's frown. 

SluihesfHar, King Lear, v. 3. 

The best way will be t«i let him s<e you an; niiieh 
cast down and alllirlcd for the ill opinion ho enter- 
tains of you.— A ddison. 

Cast forth. Emit; eject; throw out; spread. 

1 east forth all the humirhold stuff.— Nchrmiah. 
xiii. 8. 

Cast aw forth info the sen.— Jonah, 1. 12. 

He shall grow ns the lily, ami east forth hiR resits 
ns Lebanon. -Ilosrn, xiv. S. 

Cast in. Throw into the bargain. 

Such an omniscient church we’ wish indeed; 

’Twero worth both Testaments, east in the creed. 

liryden, Relight Laid. 
Cast in one's lot with any one . Take the 
chance; run rhe risk ; share the fortune. 

Tin* attempt to reconcile the contending factions | 
failed. Baxter east in his lot with his proscribed 
friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, quitted th< : 
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parsonage of Kidderminster, and gave him self up 
almost wholly to uludy. -■ Maeau/ay, History if 
England, ch. fv. 

Cast off. 

a. Discard ; put away. 

The princu will, in tho perfectness of time, . 

Cast off\m followers. 

Stuikespear, Henry I V. Part II. iv. \. 

Cast mo not off in tho time of old ago.— Psalms. 
Ixxi. 0. 

He led me on to might lent deeds, 

But now hath cast me off, an never known. 

Milton, Samson Agonist es, 6 to. 

Howl not call him rather? I see preferment 
alters a man strangely; this inny serve me for un use 
of instruction, to east off my father when i am great. 
- Leyden. 

I long to clasp that hniighty maid. 

And bond her stubborn virtue in my passion : 

When 1 have gone thus far, I’d cast her off. 

Addison. 

b. Reject.. 

it is not to In* imagined, that a whole society of 
men should publicly and professedly disown ami 
cast offn rule, which I hey could not but lx* infallibly 
certain wns a law. Locke. 

c. Disburden one’s self of. 

All conspired in one to cast off their subjection to 
the crown of Fiiglaud. Spenser, View if the State 
of Inland. 

This makelh them, through nn iimveariaMc desire 
of receiving iiislruelioii, to east offihe <*nre of those 
verv Hits its which do unM. concern tlicir estate.— 
JIuukir, EeeUsiashcal Polity, preface. 

The true reason why any miiii is an atheist, is 
because he is h wicked man : religion would curb 
him in his lusts; und therefore he easts it off and 
outsail tho scorn upon it he can. Archbishop TJ. 
lotson. 

Company, in any action, gives credit nml counte- 
nance to llic agent ; ami so nmcli ns tin* sinner gels 
of I his, so much lie casts off of shame.— South. 

We sts 1 they never fail to exert themselves, und to 

cast off when they feel the weight 

of it.— Addison. 

d. Throw hounds off the scout; whcnco, 
leave lh hind. 

Away In* scours cross the fields, casts off the dogs, 
and gains a wood ; but, pressing through a thicket, 
the bushes held him hy the horns, till the Imuml*. 
came in and plucked him down .— Sir R.L' Estrange 
Cast out. 

a. Reject ; turn out of doors. 

Thy brut hath been coat nef, like In itself, no 
fat her owning it. Shaki s/u a r. Winter's Tale, iii. 
h. Vent ; Mijjjrest. 

Why dust thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against tile lords ami sovereigns of the world ? 

Addisoi 

Cast up. 

a. Compute ; caleulnte. 

me writers, in easting up the goods most desi- 
rable iu life, have given Hu m this rank,— health, 
lu-auty, nml riches .— Sir IV. Tnnple. 

A umn who designs to build is very exact, as lie 
supposes, ill easting up the cost beforehand: but, 
generally speukiug, he is mistaken in his account. - 
Dryitm. 

b. Vomit; throw up. 

The wicked art? like the troubled sin, when it "an- 
not rest, whose waters cast up mini and dirt — 
Isaiah , Ivii. 211. 

Tin'll, beastly fmlcr, art so full of him, 

That thou provok'st thyself to < <>st him upt 

ShuktsjKar, llmry IV. Part II. i. 3. 

Their villainy g(N*s against my weak stomneh, and 
therefore 1 must cast it up.— Id., Henry V. iii. i. 

U that in time Hume dnl not east 
Her errours up, this fortune to prevent I B. Jenson. 

Thy foolish ern-ur liud ; 

Cast up the poison tliat infeets thy mind. Dryden. 

Cast upon. Refer to ; decide hy. 

If things were cast upon this issue, that Hod 
should m^cr prevent sin, till liinu ih*servcd it, the 
best would sin nml sin for ever.— South. 

Cast. e. ii. 

1. Contrive; consider; prepare; plan. 

Then closely as he might, he cast to leave 
The court, not asking any pass or leave. Spatter. 

From that day forth, I east in careful mind, 

To seek her oul witli Jataur ami long t imn. /“■ 

But lirsl In* casts to change his pro]a*r shape; 
Which else might work Jihu danger or delay. a 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii- AM- 

This way and that J east to save my friends, 

Till one resolve my varying counsel ends. Fop*' 

2. Admit of a form, by casting or melting. 

It eoim*s ut tho llrst fusion into admass HW is 
innmsliately malleable, and will not run thin, sons 
to cast mid mould, uiiless luixeirwith poorer ore, or 
ciinlerH.— Woodward, On Fossils. 

0. Warp ; grow out of form. 

Stuff fa said to cast or warp, when, by its own 
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drought., or moisture of the air, or other accident. It 
altera Its flatness and straightness.— Haro*, Me- 
chant ml Exercises. 

4. Vomit. • 

Therw verses too. & poison on ’em, I cannot abide 
’pin, they make me ready to cast, by tlio banks of 
Helicon.—#. Junson, Poetaster, 

Vast about . 

a. Contrive. 

Wp have three that bend themselves. looking into 
the experiments of their fellows, and rust about how 
to draw out of them tilings of use und practice for 
mans lifo and knowledge. Itamn, Xrw Atlantis. 

As a fox with hot pursuit 
Chas'd through a warren, cast about 
To save his credit. JIkIUt. ITndihm s. 

All events, called rnsunl, nmong iuimimate bodies, 
are niechiinically produced according to the deter- 
minate tlgun-s, textures, and inol ions of 1 hose bodies, 
which an* not conscious of their own operations, nor 
contrive and cant about how to bring sueli events to 
pass.— lientlcg. 

b. Turn. 

The people that Tslunnel had carried away captive 
from Mi/ pall vast about n ml returned, and went into 
Johnnaii.— Jeremiah, xli. I k 

Cast. s. 

I. Aft of casting or throwing; throw; tiling 
thrown ; state of anything cast or :hrowu. 

Sh when a Hurt of lusty shepherds throw 
The liar by turns, mid none l In* rest outgo 
So far, hut that Hie rest are measuring rash. 

Their emulation and their past inn* lasts Wafltr. 

Yet all Dies*' dreadful dc-ds. Ibis deadly fray, 

A cast or dreadful dust will mooii jdl.i.v. 

Hrydi-n, Virgil's t>< orgies. 

* 2 . Manner of throwing. 

Some harrow their ground over, and sow wheal or 
rye on it wit h a broad cast ; some only wiili a sim.i«- 
cast, and some \^ith a double.- ’Mart inter. Hus- 
bandry. 

3. Sparc through which anything is thrown. . 

Anil he was w it lidrawn from them about a stone's | 
cast, and kneeled down Hinl pmyi*d.— Luke, xxii. 1 k | 

4. Motion of the eye; dim-lion of the eye; 
approach to a squint; delicate term for 
a complete squint. 

Pity eauseth sometimes tears, and a fleet inn nr 
cast of the e>e aside; for pity is but grief in an- j 
Ollier's behalf; the cast or the eye is a gesture of j 
aversion, or Inthncs*. lols-hold tin* object of pity. 
Hamm, Xatnral ami K.c fieri mental History. 

A inn u shall he sure to have a cast of Iheir eye to 
warn him la-fun* they give him nrast oftheir nature 
to ls't ray him— Smith. 

If any man desires to look on this dnefrine of 
gravity,' let him 1 urn Ihelirst cast of his eyes on 
what we have said of tin-. - Sir A'. Diyby, Operations 
and Xatiirr of Mou's Sunt. 

Thy mpt soul sitting in thy eyes; 

There, held in holy passion still, 

Forget thyself to marble. 1 ill 
With a Nad l<*ndcn downward cast 
Thou tlx them on the earth as last. 

Miff Oil, It Pr niv rasa, II. 

They are the best epitomes in tin- world, and 1< I 
you see, with one cast of an eye. the subslnuee of 
above an hundred pages. Addison, Uiuloyutx mi j 
the Usefulness of ancient Mi dais. 

Now mid then, loo, there in a slight cast in the , 
eye, or it may Is* a eoustnnt squint ; or even, if not. 
tne child sometimes seems to sih\ and then >uu| 
doubt a ft*w hours ufter whet her its sight is not alto- 
gether gone. Ur. West, lime to nurse sick V.hil - 
dim. ! 


east, whether the army should mareh this way or 1 
that way V South. | 

0. Stroke ; touch. 

Some muttering at the nultar. and nn other sort 
jetlyngupnnd down tnwnyte when my I .ad ic slnll 
Is 1 ready to see a caste of their olllee.- roq/M/u/ooj j 
tfX. Mtaj'fan, simi. (J. vi: 1044). * j 

We have them .-ill with one voice for giving him a . 
cast of their court prophecy.- Son'll. 

Another cast of tlicir politicks, was that of eml'-a- 
vouring to impeach nn innocent lady, for her faithful 
and diligent nervin' nf the quern - Swift. 

This was a cast of Wood's politicks-, for his in- 
formation was wholly false and groundless.-- hi. 

7. Mould ; form ; net. of rusting metal ; figure 
resulting from the mould. 

Why sm-h daily cast or brazen cammii. 

And foreiun mart for implements of war? 

Shakvsnear. thmht . i. t. 

The whole would have been mi lieroiek pm-iu, but 
in aiiol her cast and figure, than liny that ever had I 
Ihvii written laTore. -Prior. 

The Ouiidialc you sent me is a most excellent 
figure, and 1 shall wish much to gel a good cast of 
it. Shcnstnne, Jsttu's, 1 07, (Onl MS.) 

8. Shade or tendency to any colour, 

A llaky mass, grey, with n cast of green, ill which 
tin- talky matter liiakcsthc greatest part of the mass. 
— Woodward. 

Tin* qualities of blond in a healthy state are to he J 

florid, the red p-.rt c<iu ,,| *aiiug.nud il 

to In* without any «r« eiiishces/.- Arbu/hnot, On ( 
X.den- and Choo'i of [Hint ids. 

‘J. Kxtcriur appearance; mnmier; nir; mien. 

Tii.* native line of lVHoluli 
Is hii-klied o'er u it h the pale cast of tie -uv lit. 

Shnkcsfiinr, / lamtef , iii. 1. 

\<-w mines, new dressings, and the modern cast. 
Suin'- serm-.s, some persons alter'd, and outfac'd 
The world. • Sir J. Ik-nham. 

l’n tty conceptions, line metaphors, blit teriug ex- 
pressions, and something of a neat cast of verse, an* 
properly the* dress, gems, or loose ornament? 
pocirv, Pope, t. i fti-rs . 

.Veirleet not the little ligures and turns on the 
words, nor sometimes the \ cry cast of the periods - 
neither omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiquity A/., On //»»«. r. 

10. In Ft if conn/. Flight; number of hawks 
dismissed from the fi**t. 

A cast of merlins there was In-sides, which, tlyim: 
of a gallunl height, would beat the birds that rose, 
down unto the bushes, as falcons will do wild fowl 
over a river. Sir P. Sidney, 

Cast. s. [ Y 1 Trick. 

1 have detected his iiutnie meaning, mealed Id- 
jmrrliug castes, and by his own nut hors opeiic, 
clearly their lueaning much eontrarie to his asser- 
tion. Martin. Marriage if Prifs/s, LL. i.: look 

Cast, fiurt. tn/j. 

1. In Lair. Condemned; worsted; ruined (as 
one who has lost in a lawsuit). 

lie could not, in this forlorn en.se. have made usi 
of the very last plea of a cast criminal; nor m 
much as have cried. Mercy! Lord, ua rev ! South. 

So may mist poets writ*-; there's »>• pretension 
To argue loss of w it from loss ol pens mi. Hrydi a. 

*2. In Mcfaiftmfif. Unit in a mould. j 

The spear-head -of tin* com- braves \ ary from those i 
of ft Inter age only in this respect, that the latter :.rc 
of wrought iron, the funner of cast bronze. otherwise j 
they an- nearly similar both in form and si/e. - 
Kinditc, Hone Pint ft s, p. -111. 

Cast-clothes. s. (’lollies which when done 


I^st Hint- by any means, when I have prcncle*! 
others, I luyaell should la? a casta tray.—] Cor int In- 
ns, ix. 27. 

C&ataway. mfj. Useless ; of no value. 

We mily prize. paui|M‘r, and exalt this vassal nm. 
slave of dentil, or only mnemher, at our castaway 
leisure, the tin prism ml iiiiiuortal sold.- Sir W. Ra- 
leigh, History of the World. 

Caste. *. [I’ortiigiimv-rM/a.] Class of popu- 
lation formed by the hereditary tritiiMnis- 
sion of certain privileges or occupations, 
and kept up by limitations in the way of 
marriage; breed; race; species. 

This world was to tic continued for four ages, and 
to he peopled b\ fmir cast\ or sorts of men. Lord, 
Jfisron ry of flu /la, lions, p. liillil. 

.Miin.v of t In- Indian casts will not drink out of the 
same mp. nor feed out ol tin* same dish with a per- 
son deenn-d impure; and they hold all . such except 
iheir own fraternity.- Urgant, Ancient Mythology. 

As feminism vva- tin- conservative clement vvlr.ch 
connected nn di.vvi.l society with order nud properly, 
but threatened to turn it into a hierarchy of castes, 1 
no elm. airy may be called the element nf progress. 

V. II. P,a rsmi, Tin early and middle Agis of ting* 
land, eh. xxxiv. 

In the days of Popish ascendancy he liad taken 
rafmre anion -r bis friends hen* : lie bad returned tn 
his home when the aseemhiuey of his own caste had 
bee *-esj abi i^|u>d ; and he hvl been cIiom-u to n - 
pn-si-nl the I'nivcrsiiy nf hnl.lhi in the lions** of 
(.'ominous.- Mac inlay. History of England, eh.xxiii. 

Castellan. X. [Spaui-b, caste/lmm.] (’aptuiti, 
governor, wunlen. or cunstiible of a em-tle. 

These :nv the re. Iits which lieliing to Holier! 
I'itzw alter, mst. lion of London. Itiutnit, Ancient 
T(nun s. p. | bi. 

Walter l inn- Di I i-t was rashtlan of Windsor, as- 
sumed Ins «iiri':inic from it, and was imeeslor In the 
lords \\ imlsiir. — A« iiiani, Ihamsday Hook. p. 

The iii im • r.v ai.-d miscliii f or ihis slum of things 
were m i "o pr<niiMieiu among the \uglo-S-i\nn.s, 
iM-i-au-e the Milutiv imoii of powers was much l»ss 
liuiii ulii r - the principle-* of feudality prrv »ileit ami 
tic mi'-iI-* .til l i * :*{•.! >us w i re imt iiimierous. Kem- 
ble, Tin nasoi'S in r.ng'aud . b. ii. eh. vii. 
Caster.any. IjimNbip lwloiijiiiijr to a 
ril'd le ; extent i.f iu bind iimljuri.-ilii-tiou. 

l-larl Allan bus v.iltiin In.-, eastillany, or the juris- 
diction of Ui-. i-nIic, -J im manors, all but one. A*/- 
lini.1 Ho no rdoy H«'k, J>. 1 17. 

Castellated, jmrt. utij. Huilt, either wholly 
or in part, after the manner of a oa>lle. 
(more p:.rlieuJar]y applied to the character 
of the /wrufiet). 

It w-iin nrt without emotion that (Aniingshy he. 
lu-id for Hie lir-t lime tin- ea.-lle that lion* Jiis ilami*. 
... It was a cash ilah d building, immense ami iiiag- 
iiiliei-ul, m a very faiill.v and incongruous alylc of 
an-liiieeloi-c indeed, Imt eompi-usatiug in souk* 
degn*e for these detleieiieies of external taste mnl 
IniiiiI.v by tla* Kpleinlour and iieeiumuodalion of its 
i'ltermr. and w-liii Ii a Hot hi" ensile, rnisrnl aeeordiug 
to l lie st riet rules of nrt, could snireelv have naordeif' 
— Uisrai/i the yoimgt r, Coningshy, h. iv. ell. v. " 

C&xtolry. x. Custody or government of u 
castle. 

The said ltoliert and Ids heirs ought to be and are 
chief hanner-tM-an-rs of Loudon in f«s*, for the r«m- 
tel ry, which lie and his ancestors have, of tinyiianrH 
ensile in the said city .—Mount, Ancient Tenures, 
p. IIP. 

Caster, x. 


b. Throw of dice; venture from throwing 
dice; chnnee from the fall of diee. 

In Ilia own instance nf easting amhsaee, though it | 
iwrtftkc more of eontingi-iie.v than of freedom; sup- '■ 
posing Hie posit ure of the party's liniul. wlm did 
throw the dice; supposing the llgim.* of the table and 
of tile dice thciUHclvcN ; supposing t lie measure of liii-ei* . 
npplied.nndsiifiposiugall other Hungs vvbieli did eon- 1 
cur to tho proclu<*tioii of that cast, Hi la* the very I 
Num* they were, then* is no doubt but, in this case, ! 
the cast fa necessary. - Rishop limniliall, A nsim' to , 
Jfnhhes. j 

Plato compares life to a game at tables; them j 
what cast we shall have is not in our power, but to 
manage it well, t hat is,— Norris. 


Used metaphorically. 

Were it good, 

To set the exact wealth of nil our slates 
All at one cast ; to set no rich a iiinin 
On the nice hazard of some dnuhlhil hour? j 

Shakcspcar.Hcnrjf TV, Part l. iv. 1. 1 
w nen you have brought them to iho very last j 
rnst, they will offer to come to .voq, and submit 
themselves. Spenser, View of the State of Jn (and. 

With bdttcr grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 
iban i venture all hia fortune at a cast, 

Andflght, like Ifaimilial, to lose at loat. firyden. 
Will you turn recreant at the last east! -hi. 
y “i me last war, has fy pot sometime* been an even 


with liy one person uiv eoti'idered good 
tjuoiifrh for stuoihtT. 

He has ever been of opinion, that givi cast 
chflhts to be worn by valets, has .i very ill oiled 
Upon little minds. Addis 
Ikies net the lUaek AfrHini take of sticks and old 
chillies isa.v .exported Moiiiiioiith-Sln -i*t cast-clot Ins) 
wiial will siitliei* ; and of I i.e-,e.euiiiiinul a vei<ml.iuiiig 
them, f:ibrii-ate for hiuisclf ail K'nlolon (idol, or 
tiling seen) . and name it Miiiiih-i-.lumbn; wln--h lie 
can thenceforth pr.i.v to. with upturned awestm.-k 
eye, not without hope:- (\irluh . French Herniation, 
pi. i. Ii. i.eh. ii. 

Coat-me-dowo. x. See ('tissidony. 

Ciitanet. x. [Spunisli, rusttuieta.J Stmill 
shell, like tlint of the Oistiiiicu or chest :mr f 
made of ivory or hard wood, nud rattled iu 
their hands by dancers. 

If there had been words enow tic tween them, t 
hav' 1 expressed provocation, they had gone logdhcr 
liy the enrs like u jiftir of cost amts. Uungrrve, II ay 
:{f the World. 

Castaway. Person lost or abandoned; 
anything thrown away 

Neither given anv leave to search in particular 
who are the heirs of tho kingdom of Hun, who 
castaways.— Hooker. 
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. Thrower ; one who casts. 

If, with this throw, the sh-mig'-st raster vye, 

Still, further still, I bid the discus liy. Pajw. 

Calculator ; caster of an account. 

Pidan.v of them m- 1 up lor a caster of fortuiinte 
llgiin-s.wlr.it might he not get liy his predictions - 
Addison. 

l. In Mi tafUwity. One who makes castings. 

Si h > it niter his accession, lie Issued nn v.nlor, 
exemtitiiiK li-om nnlitiirv wi-viee all priiitera, and 
all iiei-smis imm<-diidi-!y eoiitnrted with printing. 
Mil'll as casters of type, and the hkc.—Ituekle, His- 
tory uft.'inHzatmn in ling! and, vol. ii. ell. ii. 

Caster, x. Small wheel* the axis of which is 
fixed to a >-wiu*l, that, it may move more 
easily in any direction. 

1 find a reputation even then, ami the moment 
the girls had heard who w-A coming, they made up 
their minds to mirth even the big Mrs. Ungswash 
rolled herself iub. the hull, like a tilU-t of veal upon 
castors, to do me honour .-- Theodore Hook. Hilbert 
(tnrney, vol. i. eh. v. 

Caatlflo&tlon. x. [Lut. ca<tus = elmsto, facia 
-limke.J Making chaste. Hare. 

Let no nn pun* aplrit defile the virgin purities and 
east ill cat ions of tne soul. Jeruuy Toy lor, Siwmon 
at G'uitUu Ucvuc, p. 22(1: ULVk 
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Ciitlftte. v. a. [Lnt. castiyatu *, part, from 
castiyo .] Chustise ; chasten ; correct ; 
punish. 

If thou didst put tills Hour cold habit on, 

To castigate thy pride, 'twore well. 

Shakespear, Tima* of A theus, iv. 3. 

Tlwse lower powers nre worn, aiul wearied out, by 
the toilsome exercise or dragging alaiul and ma- 
naging Midi a loud or tlr M li ; whereof lxing so casfi- 
gain /, 'they an* duly attempered to the more easy 
body of air ngnin Gla n mile, Pre-existence if Hauls, 
oh. xiv. 

Alsmt a your ago, reflecting upon some passAgcs or 
St. Hicroiii. lint- he had ndju.slcd mid casfigafetl 
the t1n a ii liid in Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars, 
Ac .— !U nthy, Utters, p. 237. 

Cutiff&tion. s. IVnunce, discipline; punish- 
ment, correction ; emendation, repressive 
remedy. 

This hand of yours required 
A sequester from lilierly; fnstimr mid prayer, 

With rust i nation. Shakt spear, Othello, ill. t. 

Tln*ir rust i ga fin ns worn HeounpMiiicd with en- 
couragements; which euro was taken, to k<*ep me 
frem hxiking upon as men* com pi i incut s— Boyle. 

The ancients had these conjectures touching 
thi*se floods and con Migrations, so ns to frame them 
into an hypothesis for the castigation of the ex- 
cesses of generation .— Sir .1 f. Hale. 

Costigator. v. f [Lnt.] Ont: who makes un 
emendation or correction. 

The Lntiif casliyatnr hnlli observed, Mint the 
Dutch cony is corrupted and faulty here.- flame- 
nil. A ik nag y with Marginal l Castigations, F. ii. b.: 
llilS. 

Cutlgatory. adj. Punitive, in order to 
amendment. , 

Then 1 were other ends of penalties inflicted, ei- 
ther protiatory, mstigatory, or exemplary .— llishop 
JtramhaU, Against ffnbhts. 

editing. part. ( ulj. Deciding. 

Which lieing inclined, not const mim'd, eoiilain 
within IIicmim.'Ivcs the easting act, and u power to 
command the conclusion. T. Ilruwuc, Vulgar 
Kr roars. 

Childly in conned ion with mire or vote. 

Mot many years mro, it so lmppi'iied. that a colder 
had the easting rote for the life of a criminal. which 
lie verv graciously gave on the merciful side.— Addi- 
son, fronts in Haig. 

Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
I’ pun two distant pots of ale. 

In this sad state, your doubtful choice 

Would neier have the east mg cater. Prior. 

Casting, verbal aits. 

J. Moulting. 

The easting of the skill is, by the ancients, com- 
pared to the breaking of the secundum, nr eawl, hut 
not rightly ; for that wen 1 to make every easting of 
the skin a new birth : and Iwsides. the seen inline is 
Imt a general cover, imt shaped according to the 
parts, Imt the skin is shaped according to the; parts. 
— ikieou, Saturn! anti Experimental history. 

i. Iu Melnlluryy. Running in :t mould. 

Whether they were cast in their present form T 
prefer leaving iineertaiii. hut it is very possible, sinre 
everything lietokrns great perfection ui the rusting 
of metals during the bronze period.— A'f mhlr. Hone 
ti rates, p. 5t. 

3. In the sense of arranyannit. Contrivance; 
distribution. 

Disirihutin is that useful easting of all rooms for 
olliee, entertainment, or pleasure— air 11. Wat ton. 
Kit no nts of A rehiterlurr. 

L Vomit. Obsolete. 

The hound turnyde agen to Ins ensfyng. and a 
si.wc is waiseheii iu walewing iu feline.— Wyelijfe, 
•1 St. Peter, ii. 

Cnating-net. x t< Net thrown into tho water 
and drawn up: (not placed wwd left). 

t’asting-nrts did rivers’ lx it loins sweep. 

May. Translation of Virgil's Georgies. 

Cdatle. s. [ A.S. cash /, from Lat. castcllum.] 

1. Strong house, fortified against assaults. 

The castle of Mncduir 1 will surprise. 

Shah spt ar, Macbeth, iv, 1. 

*2. In ('hess. Sw* C hess, 

Castles in the air. Projects without, reality. 

These were out Jike ninths in tlu> air, and In 
men's fancies, vainly imagined. Sir IV. Raleigh, 
history of the World. 

Do not our great reformers uso 
This Kidrophcl to forelxxle news; 

To write of victorii* next year. 

And castles taken yut i' the air F Butler, Uudibras. 

Castle-builder. *. Fanciful projector; one 
who 4 builds castles in the air. 1 

The poets are the greatest cattie-buUdsrs in the 
world.— fl/adw/, L 223. 
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Caitle-bulldinr. s. Building of castles : (in 
the following passage in the air). 

Casfle-buiUiing, or the science of aerial architec- 
ture, is of much too vague a nature to lx* eompre- 
heuded iu a concise p'gulnr definition : hut, for the 
sake of custom and method, L deli no it to Imi the 
emfl of erecting Ijnselcss Mi bricks iu the air, nnd 
peopling them with proper notional iniinhitnuts lbr 
the employment and improvement of Die under- 
standing. - Sluth nt, i. 223. 

Cdstled. adj. Furnished with castles. 

Tho liorseH’ neiirhiug by the wind is blown. 

And eastleil elephants u'crlnnk the town. Dry den. 

The groves and rustled clitfs appear 
Invested all ill radiance clear. T. Warton, (kies, xi. 

Cdstlet. .v. Small castle. Hare. 

There was in it a casllnt of stone and brick.— Be- 
hind, ltimrary. 

C&atling. s. [from cast throw.] Abortion. 

We should rather rely upon the urino of a east- 
ling's bladder, a resolution of crab's eyes, or a second 
distillation of urine, as llcliunut hath comtuciuled. 

- -Sir T. II rote ne. Vulgar Kr roars. 

C&stor. s. [Lnt.j Beaver (Castor Fiber). 

Like limited castors conscious of their at ore. 

Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coast they bring. 

. Drytlm. 

In Castor Oil, the construction is either, 
adjectival , or that of the jirst element in a' 
compound. The oil itself bus nothing to i 
do with castor -louver, in respect to its 
origin; but is expressed from the Uieiuns' 
Palma Christ!, and resembles Cast nr it um 
only in its smell, and some reputed qualities. 

c&stor. s. See C as to remit. 

Castdreum. ,v. [Lat.] In Medicine. Secre- 
tion from a special gland ill the Castor 
Fiber. 

(Vmists, and iu particular llotiillon, Lagrange, 
L'liigii'r, and llildehraiidl. have examined castor, 
and found it to b>- composed of a resin, a fatty sub- 
stance, :i volatile oil, ail extractor mailer, benzoic 
acid, and some salts. The imalenf preparing it is 
very simple. The sacs are cut olf from I he castors 
when they are killed, ami are dried to prevent the 
skin bring alfeeted by llu: weather. In this state 
the interior suhslnuee is solid, of :i dark colour, 
and a faint smell; it .sufbn.s with lic.il . When 
chewed, it adheres to the teeth somewhat like 
wax; it has a bitter, slightly nernl. and uan-oeoiis 
taste. The (Wordings, as u u ported, a iv often joined 
iu pairs by a kind of ligature. Sometimes the suit- 
stance which constitutes their value is sophisticated, 
ft portion of the roston unt being extracted, and re- 
plaerd by lead, clay, gums, or some other foreign 
matters. This fraud may easily be delected, even 
when it exists in smalt degrees, by the absence of 
the membranous partitions in the interior of the 
hags, as well ns by the altered smell mid taste, Tho 

cinlly in nervous and spasmodic diseases, and it 
often advantageously combined with opium .— U . 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, anti Mims. I 

Caatramet&tion. .v. [N.Fr. castra nictation; \ 
from Lat. caslra - camp, meto ■- measure, 
« measurement for camps.] Art or prac- 
tice of encamping. 

between (.'lindlington and Saresden is also an un- 
iiientioiied camp, either Saxon or DhmsIi, for both 
uni eoiieeriied in this question ; and llieir eastra- 
iiietafi"*, even under the most practicable and 
commodious circumstances of ground, is sometimes 
aiiibigiious. T. Warton, History of the Parish of 
K aldington, Ji. 50. 

C&ctrate. r. [Lat. caxtratus , part, from 
tm-fr-fl.] Geld; emasculate. 

Ongen- having rend that scripture, 'There lx* 
some l.lint castrate the in selves for the kingdom of 
God,’ which was Imt a paralxilieal s]ms.h. , Ii i lie did 
mill.v, and therefore foolishly, castrate luiuself.- - 
tjlishop Morton, Discharge if Jive Imputations front 
the Romish Party , }». 13s. 

Used Jiyurulirely!* Mortify; take tho vigour 
or spirit out of anything. 

Ye castrate the desires of the flesh, and shall oh- 
tciuc a more ample rewanlo of grace in heaven.- - 
Martin. Treatise on tho Marriage if Pricstes, Y. i. 
h : 15M. 

Caiirdtlon. s. Act of gelding ; emascula- 
tion. 

The largest noodle should be used, in taking up 
the spermalick vessels in castration.— Sharp, Sur- 
gcry. 

C&atrcL s. Same as Kestrel (Falco Tin- 
nunculus), a kind of hawk : (uw\ figura- 
tively in the extracts). 

But there is another in the wind, some castrsi 


That hovers over her, and dares her daily ; 
home Jllek’ring slave. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Pilgrim. 
. That air of hojKi has blasUsl many an aiory «»f 
castrils like yourself.— A. Junsvn, Staple <fXrws. 

Casual, adj. [Fr. castiel, from Lilt, casria, 
from cudo - full.] Accidental ; arising from, 
or depending upon, chance ; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, lx>th certain and casual, 
did not rise unto leu tliousaud pounds.— Sir J. 
Davies, Disco unit: on the State if Ireland. 

That which Hcemctk most casual aud subject to 
fortune, is yet disposed by tlm ordinance of Uod.— 
Sir I V. Raleigh, History of the. World, 

whether found, where casual flro 
Rad wasted woods, on mountain, or iu Vale 
Down to the veins of earth. ' 

Milton, Paradise Lost , xi. rxiii. 

Tho commissioners entertained themselves by the 
flreside, iu general and casual discourses .— Lord 
Clarendon. 

Most of our rarities have liecn found out hy casu.-l 
emergency, and have been the works of time amt 
cluuice, rather than of philosophy.— (HuuvdU:, 

The ex|)cuccH of some of them always exets-d I heir 
cerlniii uiinunl income; hut seldom their rasa, if 
supplies, leall them casual in compliance with lb»> 
common form. - Bishop Atteriury. 

L sing how casual bricks ill casual clime, • 
b'neoiuitered casual horxcliairgccMwa/ lime. 

Rejected Addressm. 
C&sually. ado. Accidentally; without de- 
sign or set purpose*. 

(to, hid my woman 
Search for a jew el, tluit too casually 
Hath left mimaarm. Shakis/war, Cymbelinc, ii. 

Wool new shorn, laid casualty upon a vessel u| 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though ti.e 
vessel was without any llaw.- flucc/M. 

I should have lU'quaiiiU'd my judge with me- 
advantage, Hud which 1 now casually remember. 
Dryihn, 

Cases, however, occur in which the elfeet of a eon 
stauL cause is so small, compared with Dial of some 
of Die eluingeubJe causes with which it is liable to be 
casualty conjoined, that of itself it •. scapes nolice.- 
J. S. Mill, System of Logic, b. in. ell. xvii. § 4. 

Casualty, s. (used also adjectivally : the 
casualty ward in a hospital being I In* ward 
for accidents ; thence the simple term for 
tin* room for receiving out -patients, and 
casualty patient - out-patient). 

1. Accident. 

a. In the sense of a thing happening by 
chance , not by design. 

Willi mure putimcc men endure the losses licit 
befall llx'ui by mere casualty, Ilian thedumaps 
which they sustain by injustice. - .'»<> II. ttaUojh, 
Kssays, 

Thai Octavius Ciesar should shift his camp that 
liiaht that it )iapj»cuod to b<> took by I In* eiiei.iy 
wasii nx-re i annuity, yet it present'd ;i person wn’o 
lived loeslablish a total a ll end mu of government m 
t he imperial city of the World. Solti it. 

b. In the sense of a chance which product 
severe icon mis or unnatural death. 

builds iu the weather mi the outward wall, 

Lv'u ill tlx: force and road of casualty. 

Shaki spear. Men lu.nl of Venice, o. D. 

It is observed 1M pari ieiilur mil ions, that, witlmi 
the space of two or lliree liundmi years, uolwiili- 
staiidiug ail casualties, tin* iiuiiiUt of men doubles. 
— Bar to l. Theory if the Earth , 

. We tiudoiiiiimiiLi/^ iu our bills, of which, tliouch 
there be daily talk, there is little elleet.- (j vaunt, 
ifhsercations on the Bills if Mortality, 

‘Hie emmaltus uu board Lite Urilish frigate 
amounted to Imt one mail killed ami lour wounded. 
—l onyc, A aval History of Great Britain. 

‘2. Incident. Hare. 

'I lie leudal casualties were exacted with the must 
rigorous W-Vcnty. --Gilbert Stuart, Discourse on 
hearing textures, p. 14. (Old JUS.) 

C&aulat. s. [Fr. mantis tc, from Lat. casus, 
itt the scums of particular instance.] One 
who studies and settles cases of con- 


science. 

Tim judgment of any casuist, or lonmod divim*. 
concerning the state ot a man's soul, is not sulUcieut 
to give him eonlldejice.— South. 

1 ou can seam; see a Ix-neh of porters without two 
or three casuists in (t, that will settle you the rights 
of princes. — Addison. 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt like you and urn 

What casuist, what lawgiver, has ever been able 
nicely to mark tho limits ul the right or selfdettuce - 
—Macaulay, History if England, eh. ix. . 

Gentle casuist, 1 leave it to thee to conjecture, 
whether the blush (for there was one betwcim w) 
was the property of the aympb or the swam in tbs 
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dilemma— Lamb, Essays gf Elia, Detached Thought? ; 
on Books aHd Reading. 

Casuistical, udj. Relating to cases of cun- ! 
seiencu ; containing the doctrine relating 1 
to cases. " j 

Wliat arguments they have to beguile iwmr. sim- ' 
pie, unstably souls with. 1 k now not: Imt surely the 
practical, casuistical, Unit in, the principal, vital 
Iiart of their religion savours very little of siiirilu- I 
ftlity. Snath. I 

There is n generation of num, who have. framed 
their casuistical divinity to a period compliance 
with all tho corrupt ufFoctioiia of a mao's nature.— 
Smith, Sermon*, ii. 3U3. 

CasuSstloally. ado. In a casuistical manner. 
Thomanlves aro .necessitated by the tonour of 
their principle, easuistically to allow sueh private 
judgment and will, aa is altogether iiii-<»M*isleut 
with civil sovereignty.— Vudwortk,*M. (Ord MS.) 

lie [Jeremy Taylor] obtained in lint house mueh 
of that learning wherewith he was enabled to write 
rnsu ist irally.— Wuotl, Athene Oxuuiensns, li. 4Uti. 
(Ord MS.) 

C&sulstlnf. verlnd ubs. Playing the casuist. 
Hare . 

We never leave subtilizing nml casuisfiug, till wi 
have straitened and pared that lifo-ml path into a 
razor's edge to walk on. Milton, Doctrine amt Dis- 
cipline of Divordh, il. in. 

6&sulstry. s. Science of it casuist ; doctrine 
of cast's of conscience. 

This concession would not joins fur good casuistry 
in these ages.- - Dope. Jfunn r's (h tyssry, Antes. 

Plurality, by her false guardians drawn. ! 

Chicane ill furs, and casuistry iinawu. hi. Dunciad. 

Casuistry is the jurisprudence of theology : it i> .. 
digest of the moral and religious maxims to be oh. 
served by the priest, In advising or dis-idim; ii|h*ii 
questions w hich come before him in confession, ami 
in assigning the amount of penance due to each sin. 
Sir ft. C. Iwtvis, On the Tnjltitnce of Authority in 
.1 fat Ur s of Opinion, i’ll. v. ( 

Cat. .v. [?] Three-masted vessel of Nor- , 
wegian liiiild used in the coal trade. 

There arc vessels, at this day, wliieli an; eomuion 
iqmii the northern part or tlm English coast, and 
are called cats. I’nrt of tlio hnrlxmr al Plymouth is 
called cutwater, uiuloiihtedly from ships of Uiis de- 
nomination, which were once common in those 
purls.— Bryant, Observations on Ho why' s Poems. 

Cat. s. [Lilt, entus.] Animal of the genus 
Felis. 

A cut, an she. la-holds the light, draws the hall of 
her eye small and long, lioing covered over with :i 
given skin, and dilates it at pleasure. -Ptacliam, 

( at (Icntlcman. 

I’ M'il metaphorically. 

'Twas you incens'd the rabble: 

Cats, that ean judge- as tit ly of his worth, 

As l can of those mysteries, which lluawn 
Will not have earth to know'. 

Shahs gear , Cariohonts , iv. 

Cat. s. Colloquial for Cat- o’-ni tic-tails. 

Mat (or just) room to tnriny a cat. Phrase 
applied fo narrow berths boxes or apart- 
meats. (This conned ion, at least, the edi- 
tor thinks preferable to the notion that cat 
here means the animal so called.) 

Now mark the emit rust at homloii. 1 nm jient up 
in frowzy lodgings, when- there is not room enough 
t-i sir ivy a cat’, and 1 breathe the si earns of endless 
putrefaction Smollett, Expedition of Jlniujihry 
Clinhr. 

Cat in pan. [unbably no connection with 
cat sis s\n Knglish word at sill ; hut tin* csitsi- 
clircstic transformation of some misunder- 
stood foreign term.] The meaning of turn- 
imj t lit: cat in the pan does not geem to li;tvc ; 
been always Ilu» same; or, what is more; 
probable, tho exact import of the phrsise j 
"us not always understood. (The con- j 
st ruction is by no nietins unequivocal ; j 
since turn may ire either active, and govern 
cat , or neuter, as in '•turn kings evidence.’) 

I. Transfer of a charge of calumny. 

A subtile turning tho ratio in the fianne, or wrest- 
ing or a false thing to sumo purpose. -JIuloct, Die - 

Then* is a cunning which we, in England, call the 
turning of the cat tn the pun\ which is, when 1 tint 
, winch n. man says to another, lie lays il as if uuotlu-r 
had sauMt to him.— Jiacon. 

-• Become a turncoat ; shift about ; veer 
round. 

When Charge, at pudding-time, came o’or, 

And moderate men look’d big, sin ; 
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I turned th$ cat in pan once nioro, 

And straight bccimii* n Whig, sirs. 

For this Ihi- rule 1 will maintain 
Viitil iuy dying day, sirs, 

That, whatsoever king shall reign, 

J ’1 1 be the Vicar of Pray, si re. Song. 

Cat-eyed. adj. Having eyes like u cat. 

IT raf-ey‘tt, then a Pallas is tlicir love ; 

If freckled, she's a purty-colounsl dove. 

Dryden, Translation from Lucretius. 
Cat-o’-nlne-tall*. s. [&i-e third extract.] 
Whip with nine lushes, used in the army 
and navy. 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful cal o' nine tails to the stage. 

Sir J. Vanbrugh, False Friend, Prologue. 

! tell yi<u mu- tiling, if you should give such lan- 
guage nl M-a. you'd lion* nrat-o’-nine-faih laid cross 
vi »ur shoulders. Cougrnv . Dm for Lore, 

\t7al o' nine tails. 1'olisb, H of, i xeriil iiiii'-r ; katmede, 
to lash, nick, tort on*, l.itluuiuic, kotos, the stalk of 
plants, shaft of a lance, handle of »u axe, Ac.; W- 
/.u/or.iln- handle of a scourge; kolas, thecAci-ut inner: 
kutincoti, tn scourge, to torture. Russian, k»s!ika, a 
cat; kushki, a w'liip with several jiitcln-d cords, cal - 
o'-iiine-tails. - Wedgwood, Dictionary of linytish 
Ffyiuotoi/if.'\ 

Catubiiptlst. s. [Hr. Kfiui and /Ioirn„VJ 
One w lm is against, or who abuses, baptism. 

Of these nnaiiaptists or catahipthts, who dilfi-r no 
loon- than Itavius and Ma-vius, Alslcdms lmikclh 
fuurtci-u sorts.— Fcatlrg, Dippirs Dipt, p. 23. 
CatacbreniB. s. [(Jr. i\»ifai^ snbus nf 
which it is the Orcck translation.] Abuse 
in (Jrammar and Rhetoric. (For the special 
import given to this word by the editor, 
m-c preface.) 

1 ask if now and tln-n lie docs not offer at a rafit- 
chnsis, wrest ing and torturing a word into another 
meaning.- Drydm, Essay on Dramatic thnsy. 

'I heir skill in »sl mindiyr dwindled into 1 hat, which, 
by a great catachn sis, if culled judicial astrology. - 
Jj’.sfiup StHtingjmt, Uriginrs Sarrw, i. 3. 
Catachrciitio. adj. Abusive, in the rhetorical 
or grammatical sense of the word. See 
| Catachresis. 

Catachrestical. udj. Same as C a lac hr es- 
| tic. 

1 A rafach r i sficnhuul for derived similitude it holds 

wiih men. Unit is, in a bifurcation. -Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Erronrs. 

Catacbrestically. ado. In n forced or exag- 
gerated manner. 

\\ li< n\ in divers places of Holy Writ, the denim- 
cial.on iu-ainst groves is so express, it is fmpieully 
to In- inkeii iait eatachrestically.—Ertlyn. i\. § t. 
Cataclysm, s. [(Jr. garuKAmr/ior-.] Deluge ; 
immdalion. 

The upini-m that held these cataclysms and cm- 
jiyrust s imixei-sal xvas such as held that iL pul a 
total (-“iiMiiuiitat ioti unto things in this lower world. 
— Sir M. Hate, Origination of Mankind. 

Ill (St t dopy it lias taken a technical mean- , 
ing, sigttifxing a sudden or violent rush uf 
water, coitMdeml as the ellicicnt chum 1 by ! 
which certain phenomena have been pro- 
duced, rather than by the gradual action 
of moderate currents, or by that of in*. 
As such, il lias as its adjectives Cataclys- 
mnl and Cataclysmic. 

Catacomb, s. [see last extract.] 

On the side of Naples aru tin* enfarmnhs. whi.-li 
must- lias *-i wen full orsti-neli.il' the dead IkhI i(-s t lint 
lay in I Iii-iii wen* left to rot in open niclu-s- -Addi- 
son. Tracts oi Italy, 

The llictiouiinire Etymologiqiu* says that tin- name is 
givi'ii ill Italy to the IuiiiIm of the inurtyrs whi- li 
|M-ople go to visit by way of devotion. This wouid 
tend to siijipnrt l hex's explanation from SjkuiisIi. 
catar. to look at, and tomha, a tomb (as tin- word is 
also spelt cntatoiiiha »ml catatnmha), or cmulm, a 
vault, wliicb however is not siitisl'arlory. as a shcic 
is imt tlic primary jmint of view in which the bmdw 
uf the mn r lyre w'vn* likely to h»\« ls-«-n considered 
in early linn-s. Moreover llu* liaim- was nppan nl ly 
con lined to certain old iiuarrics used us burial jilrn-i-H 
! near Rome. Otlicrs explain it from «««. down. and 
! Kvuflos, a cavity. Witty wood. Dictionary if English 
Etymology.] 

Catadupe. s. [fir. gnri/J?iu>irnc r -caturnct of 
j the Nile : from mra - down, cui»jtmo -- 
I make n loud sound in falling.] Cataract ; 
waterfall : (applied by way of eminence to 
those of the Nik, and ulso to the inhabi- 
tants near them). Hare. 

Our care art* so well acquainted, with the sound, 
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that we never mark It : Am 1 mm-mber, the Kiryji- 
turn catadHjHS never heard the roaring of the tali of 
Xilus, Imm-huso the noise wu ho familiar unto them. 
—Brewer, Lingua, iii. sc. ult.; 1007. 

Catarm&tio. adj. [(ir. edrii-ygci -fracture.] 
Kudo wed witli the quulity of consolidating 
the parts. Obsolete.' 

I put on a calaginat f'c A cuiplniitcr, and, by the use 
of a laced glove, scutli-n-d the uiluitoiis swelling, and 
stivugt liemsl it.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

Catalectle. adj. [Gr. toroAi/xngnf- ceasing, 
leaving otf.] Relating to poetical measure, 
and denoting the deficiency or falling short 
of a final syllable. 

A j»tau/.a of six wrecs, of wliieli the lirst, second, 
fourth, and lift h, were all in the m-losy liable met re, 
and lie- third nml last ratahefiek-, that is, wauling 
ft syllable, or even two.— Tyrwhitt, On Chaucers 
Vi rsifieation. 

Catalepsia. s. [(Jr. x-ordAi^o-.] See Cat a- 

»ep*y. . 

Tlu-iv is a disease called a catahjisis whert-iu Huj 
patient is suddenly seized without sense or nml Ion, 
amt remains in tin: same posture- in w hich l lm dis- 
ease xci/rt Ii him. -Arhnthnol. 

C&talopay. s. Trance ; ecstasy ; loss of con- 
sciousness without, cither j>p;tsm or relaxa- 
tion of tin- ituiscles, which remain in tint 
condition in which they were when the 
tit came on, or in I lint wlnnt any second 
person may determine. 

Catalepsy and Ecstasy, all hunch treated of by 
tsoiuc w nlcrs as dislmcl alli-ci mits. gi-ucnilly jin-sent 
very nearly tin- same patlmlivii-al cnudil'mn-i. ... 
This disease is very rare; so miieli so, that its exist- 
ence lias lin n doubled by many w rib-re. wlm con- 
side)- ii to have been feigned. Ils ure.-isi.iiml oeeur- 
lein-e, Imwt-ver, is well iiseerlaiiied. 1 liavesn-n nm* 
ca-c uf U in my on n practice, nml have been cnii- 
sulli-d by letter n speciing a second, -f 'upUuitl, Dic- 
tionary of Practical Mnliciue. 

Cataleptic, adj. With a tendency to, or 
appertaining to, catalepsy. 

Il was at this pniiil in I heir history that Silas's 
cutali phe lit ms unvd during llu: jirayer mu-tiug.— 
Silas Jlarmr, ch. i. 

Catalogue, s. [(Jr. KnniAoynr.] Kmmieratioti 
of particulars; list; register of things one 
by one. 

In tho catalogue yo go for men ; 
Slmmrlis, water- mgs. and demi-Wolies, an- cJejard 
All i>y the numc ol tings. 

Shnkesptar , Mach th, iii. 1. 
Make a catalogue of prosperous sncrih-giniis pi-r* 
Nuns, and I tielK-vc they w dl be repealed sooner Ilian 
the alphabet.- South. 

In the library of maniiNcrijits lM-longing to St. 
Lawrence, of which there is a printed catalogue, l 
h Hiked into tin* Vinril which disjjutes ils antiquity 
with that of tin- Nat ienn.- ldihs»n. 

Tin* bright Taygetc, and t'.ie sinning lk-are, 

Willi all Hie sailor’s catalogue of stars. 9 

Id., Translation from Ovid. 

C&talogue. v. a. Put into a catalogue ; 
make a list. of. 

He v» cancelled, nr catalngnuf.MiH scattered our 
honks, as from t imt time to llijp vvi- eon Id never re- 
cnver I In-ni.— Sir J, Harrington . Brit f Xh to if Dm 
State of the Church of England, )*. si). 

The jacobins nf l-'ranec. by ihor sludicil, delils'- 
rated, catalog imt tiles nf murders w it Ii the imignard, 
the sabre, and the tribunal, him* .d looked whatever 
n-iiiaunsl nf liumait scnsibihly in nur hivusts.*- 
Itni’kc, Thoughts on a Regicide Pmcv. 

it is in |>mnl In imt ice also the structure and 
style iff Seriplure, a stnieiun- so uusy stemiitic mid 
various, nml :i style so li^untive and indirect. Unit 
inioiie would )ii-i-suiiie nl lirst sig-lil In say w hut is 
in it and what is not. It rumml, us it were, be 
mapped, or its contents catalogued— Ai-ivnian, Dv- 
rilupMtnt id' Christian Doctrine. 

Cat&lyulc. s. [Or. guruAwH.] 

1. Dissolution. Hare. 

While they were in thoughts i»r heart concerning 
it, the sad catalysis did come, nml sw i-jit avvav «•)( veil 
huudn-d t housand of Dm nation. Jt rang Taylor. 

’2. Ill Chemistry . Action of one body oil un- 
other by contact, rather tliau that which is 
accompanied by chuugc on both sides. 

(For example turn extract under Catalytic.) 

Catalf tie. adj. Set* C a t a 1 y s i s. 

An interesting class nf decompositions has of Jat4i 
attraeU-d considerable attention, which, as they 
cannot he accounted for on the ordfuary laws of 
chemical affinity, have lieen referred by Hr-rzelhis to 
a new power, or rather new form or tin- fm-ceof 
chemical affinity, which hu has distinguished as the 
catalytic force and tho effect of its action iu cntaly- 
i*7 1 
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... A body In which this jmwor reaidre reanlvr 
others into new compounds. merely h.v itH conUu 
with them, or by an action of pr-ncnre. m it has bee 
termed, without mining or losing anything Itsel 
Thus an acid converts n aolulion of starch (lit a cer- 
tain temperature) first into irum ami then into much 
. of grape*, although no combination taken place in* 
tween the elements of the acid nnd those of tli 
starch, the arid being found Tree and undimifiishci 
In quantity after effecting the change. — Graham 
Element* of Chemistry, p. MM. 

C&tamar&n. g. [?] See extract. 

Tlui catamarans iise<l in tlie Himils, and which an 
also coni iiion in the Kant Indies, consist of three 
Ingsof w'ood tapered atone end and lnslied I wether. 
They are furnished with paddles, and an* said t 
null as tHst ns limits, the limn being squatted in r 
KTHS'linic position, and managing them with won- 
derfhl dexterity in passing the surf wliieh Wats ot 
the slum's. Those used in tlie Hm/.ils also carp 
sail.— Young, Xautical Dictionary. 

Catamenia. ». [dr. turd - according to, 
fii/p- month.] Menstrual d'orhiirgc; tnen- 
' slnmtion. 

Two ancient Hindis) sagi* are of opinion, that i 
the marriage is not eonsuminated before the tin 
appearnnee of t he catamenia, the >rirl liecomns ' d< 
irrnded in rank.’— Dunn, Oirtlu: Unity if the Human 
Sjiccie*. 

Catamenial. ad\ Appertaining to the ca- 
tamenia. 

As to the period of puberty, nnd the first nppcnr- 
since of the Atamrniat flux, then* is found to exist 
great uniformity throughout thelinbitnlile globe. . . 
The only marked exception occurs in the case of tin 
Hindoo females, with whom, on ail average, tin 
catamenial flux appears ahout two years earlier 
than it din's among other nations.- - Dunn, On th< 
Unify of the Human Specie*. 

Catamite, s. [ ? (lanymede, ? Sodomite.'] 
Among the Hreeks, it was no disirniee for philoso* 
pliers themselves to have their catamite*. (IrvU 
Cntmolnffia Sacra, p. 12N. 

Catamountaln. s. Wild cat. 

Would any man of discretion venture such a irrist I> 
to the rude claws of such n kaf-a-momitain /— /{ran. 
want amt Fletcher, Custom of the Country. 

The black prince of Mimuiiiolapa, l»y whose side 
Wef'seui the glaring rata mountain, and the qnill- 
darting imrcupino .— Arhuffmot amt Pojw, Marl inn* 
Srribhrn*. 

As separate words. 

As caf/t * of the mountayn . they are spotted with 
diverse fykle faulasyes.- Date, Discourse on t/w Me- 
ntation, |*. 2, situ. d. vi. : 1550. 

C&taphract. s. [Gr. k«t<c voomu ^eucased, 
fortified.] 

1. Horscmnn in complete armour. 

On each side went armed guards 
, Tlotli horse nnd foot, before him and behind, 

Archers and alingcrs. cataphracts ami spears. 

Milton, Samson Agonist rs. 111 10 

2. A n|iotir itself; defence. 

, In a 1 Kit tie we light not but ill complete armour. 
Virtue is a rata ph met for in vain we arm one limb, 
while the other is without defence.— Ftiltha m, li< - 
solas, ii. H, 

Cataplasm, s. [Gr. vototX/ht/m.] Poultice: 
soft and moist- application. 

1 bought an uyetion of a mountebank. 

So mortal, that lint dip n knife pi it.. 

Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
t'lider the moon, ean save. 

Shnkcspcar, Hamlet . iv. 7. 

« Warm cataplasm * discuss, but scalding hot may 
conflrni the tumour.— Arbnthnot, On Ihe Nature awl 
Choice of Aliment*. 

C&tapnlt. a. [Fr. ratnnultc ; Lilt, catnpufla.] 
Knjjmo used anciently to throw stones ; re- 
cently applied to a machine for delivering 1 
the hall (howling) in cricket. 

The lwlista violently shot grent stones and quar- 
rels. as also tlie catapults.— Camden, Remain*. 

Bring up the catapult* and shake the wall, 

We will not lie out -braved thus. 

Beaumont awl Fletcher, BottJuca. 

C&taraet. a. [Gr. girruppihrrip;.] 

I. Fall of water from on high; shoot of 
water; cascade. 

Blow, winds, and ctork ynnr elieeks; rage, blow ! 

V on cataract* and humeanos, spout, 

Till yon have drench'd our steeples, 

Shakespcar, King tsar. Hi. 2. 
No sooner he, with them of man and toast 
Select for life, shall in the ark lie lodg’d, 

And shelter'll round; but all the cataract* 

Of hcav’ti net open, on the earth shall pour 
ltain day and night Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 8tt 
Torrents anil loud impetuous cataracts, 

Through roads abrupt and rude untoliiou'd tracts, 


Run down the lofty mountain’s rlufhnel'd sides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 

Sir R. JUacbnor*. 

A pplied, like stream and other similur words, 
to Jire. 

What if all 

Her stores were open'd, and Ibis Armament 
Of Ill'll should spout her cataract* of llreF 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 11, l7t. 
!. Til Medicine. Opacity of the capsule of 
tho lens of the eye. 

Snlndiue hath n yellow milk, which hath likewise 
niurh acrimony ; for it cleangcih tho eyes ; it is gom' 
also for cataracts Huron, Sutural and Exptrri 
mental History. 

And accordingly, a deaf-mute, before he has hm 
taught a language,— eil lier the linger-language, or 
reading — eiiniiot curry on a train of reasoning, any 
more than a brute. lie dilb rs indeed from a bruto 
in ])ossessing tlie mental eapability of employing 
language; but lie can no more makii use of t lint ch- 
pahility till lie is in possession of somo system i 
arbitrary general-signs, than a person born blind 
from cataract can make use of bis ea|Kteilr of see- 
ing. I ill the cataract is removed.— Whately , Element . 
if J. off ic, iutrisl. 

Catarrh. *. [Fr. catarrh?, from Gr. twin i 
down, fdi" = flow ; a translation of the 
Latin drjiao ■ flow down, whence De- 
flnxion.] Dclluxion ; cold in the head. 

Convulsions, epilepsies, tierce catarrhs. 

Milton , Pa radish 1/mt. XI. 48.1. 
Neither was the body llieti .subject to die l>y piece- 
meal, ami languish under coii.di.s, catarrhs, or con 
sumptions.- South. 

Cat&rrhal. ndj. Ucl tiling to a catarrh ; pro- 
ceeding from a catarrh. 

Tin; catarrhal fever requires evacuations.- Sir J. 
Flayer. . ■ 

Cat&rrhous. ndj. R nrer form of C n t si r r h si 1. 

Old age atleinleil with a plot im>us, cold, catar- 
rhons, ieueojihlegiuatiek const iliilion. — Arbnthnot, 
On the Suture and t':,cicc of At.no ids. 

CatastorUm. a. [(ir. AViT-uTnpio/idy, from 
«f rrq.) star.] See extract. 

J'tolemy makes no mention of the star or the story, 
mid his catalogue contains no bright star which is 
not found in the ' t'afastcrisins' of Knitosthcnc*. 
These Ua/asti risms wen* an enumeration of 47.“ of 
tlie principal stars according to the constellations in 
which they are and were published about sixty years 
before Hipparchus.— JIVo mil, History of the In- 
duct ice Sconces, b. i. eh. iv. §i. 

Catastrophe, s. [Gr. tfnrfurrpo^i/, from aToiijmi 
turn.J 

1. Clituiffc, or revolution, which produces the 
conclusion or final event- of a dramatic 
piece; change of fortune near the end of a 
story. 

Pat he comes, like the catastrophe of tho old 
comedy. -Shakts/icar, King Lear, i. 2. 

That philosopher deelan s Tor tragedies, whoso ca- 
t astro pin s are unhappy, with relation to the princi- 
pal i 'ha ra d i -rs. — /Ji a u in. 

2. Critical or final event, in general ; conclu- 
sion, generally unhappy. 

Here mils a mighty revolution, the most horrible 
and portentous catastrophe that nature ever yd 
saw j ail elegant ami liahilnhlc earth qiuto shattered. 

- iVotutward, Sutural History. 

3. In ileohaty. Violent change, and one of 
a magnitude beyond those known from ac- 
tual experience, ns opposed to the uniform 
action of changes of the same character as 
those in progress now, or within the range 
of historical evidence. 

There are, in the jinliet iolngieal sciences, 1 wo an- 
tagonist dodriues: catastrophe* and uniformity. 
Tlie dodriueof a uniform course of nature iN tenable 
only whi'ii we extend the notion or uniformity so far 
that It shall include catastrophes.- Wheuxtl, Sucum 
Organon rciwrafum, p. 25. 

Cat&atrophUt. s. In Geology. Sec preced- 
ing entry, ;1. 

The catast rnphist constructs theories, tho uni- 
formitarian demolishes them. Thu former adduces 
evidence or an origin, the latter explains the evi- 
dence away. The catast rnphist' * dogmatism is un- 
dermined by the uiiiformitiirinn’s skeptical hypo- 
theses. Hut when these hyj>otlu , ses are asserted 
dogmatically, they reuse to Ihs consistent with the 
doctrine of uniformity.— Whtwell, Socum Organon 
renoeutum, p. 25. 

c£tcaU. s. Squeaking instrument used in 
the playhouse to condemn plays. 

Tliree catcalls be the brilw 
Of him, whove ch&tt’ring bIuuuos the monkey tribe. 

Pope. 


, Should kindly sleep relieve tho wnuy wit. 

Ho rol In no catcalls o'er the drowsy pit. Johnson, 

Catch, v. a. [Lat. capto.'} 

1. Lay hand on ; seize. 

And when he arose against me, I caught him by 
his Isnrd, and Niuoto liiiu, and slew him - 1 Samuel. 
xvil. y.i. 

With hold. 

Tho mule went under the thick boughs of a gnat- 
oak, and Ids head caught hold of the oak.- 2 Samuel, 
xviii. 10. 

Would they, like Benluubid’* embanNodours, catch 
hold of every amicable expression Y—Ikr. H, More, 
Decay qf Christian Piety. 

2. Overtake. 

I saw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when 
he caught it, he let It go again ; and after it again ; 
and over nnd over ho comes, and up again; and 
caught it again.- Shakespcar, Ooriolauus, i. 'A. 

3. Arrest during u fall. 

A shepherd diverted himself with tossing up eggs, 
and catching them again —Spectator. 

4. Arrest attention suddenly and in a pleasing 


manner. 

And they Ncnt unto him certain of tho VhnriseeN 
and of tho llcrodinns, to catch him ill his words. - 
Mark, xii. 1.1. 

For L ain young, a novice in Ihe trade, 

The fool of love, uiipmrtis'd to persuade, 

And want tlie soothing arts that catch thu ftiir ; 

Hut, cnuglit myself, lie struggling in the snare. 

Dryden. 

Patch'd with a trick V well, I must bear it imticntly. 

- turnout and Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant. 

Tln'sc nrtiiielal methods of I'liisoning are imuv 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, Ilian 
nNriiet and inform the understanding.— Loctc. 


•j. Knl rap ; ensnare ; take with n net or hook. 

After we hud llslicd some time and catched uotliinj, 
fur whi'ii I had lish on my hook l would imt pull 
them up. that lie uindit not see them, 1 said to tlie 
Aloor, 1 This will not do ; our master will not lie tlm» 
served; we must stand farther off.'- -Dc Fot, Lfe 
and A it rent arc* of Robinson Crusoe. 

.j. Receive any contagion or disease. 

I cannot name the disease, nml it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. 

Shakes fuar. Winter's Talc, i. 2. 
Those measles, 

Which we disdain should tetter us, yet seek 
The very way to catch them. Id., Conolanus, iii. 1. 

In simiLIi 1 know not why I am so sad : 

It wearies me; yon say it wearies you ; 

Hid how 1 caught it, found it, or came by it. 

1 am to learn. Jd., Mi reliant if Venice, i. I. 


With add. Probably, in its origin, a Latin- 
ism, from //7//Mi rupture. 

The softesL (il nur Hnlish ladies expose I heir iiOcLs 
and arms to Hie open air, wliieh the men could iu>t 
do, without catetnnn add for want of lieing ueviis- 
toiucd to it.- Addison, Guardian. 

Or call the winds tlmmgli long arcades to roar. 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Popi. 

The proilm lion of tlie cousequcul required tn-.t 
they sli< mid all exist iiiiiiii , diat"ly pre\iuus, tliou.di 
not that they simiild nil iH'riu to » xuit ii.iii.edial. 
pi'-vious. I lie siaLeim-iit oft lie caily is iii«m lupn 1 . 
unless in some shupe or other we introduce ad the 
conditions. A limn takes mercury, goes out «>f 
doors, and at tchi scold. We say, |mtIiii)is, that the 
muse of his taking cold was exposure to the air. 
il is clear, howi \er, tliut his liavimr taken meri'iiry 
may have been a necessary enuiiiliou of his catching 
cold .- ./. S. Mill, System of Irngic, l». iii. i h. v. § 

Catch at. Kudcavour suddenly to lay hold on. 

8nucy liciors 

Will calch at us like strumpets, and scald rhimcrsi 
Hal lad us out of tune. 

Shakesiwar, Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 

Make them catch at nil opportunities of si diverting 
the stale.— Addison, Pm s> ut Shite of liic War. 


CUtch a* catch may (or) cun. Seize indis- 
criminately. 

Mine or I nine lie nothing, all things equal. 

And calch as calch may, be proclaim'd. 

Ilcaumont and Fletcher, Loyal hubju't. 


Catch up. Snatch. 

They have caught up every thing greedily, with 
that busy minute curiosity, und unsatisfactory in- 
quisitiveness. which Seneca calls the disease of tlui 
(Jrccks.— Pope. . . , 

Jin was caught up into ponidiw, and licnrd un« 
siieakahle words.- 2 Corinthians, xii. 4. 

Sometimes they (Inflight lin might be only shewn. 
And lor a time caught up to (Jod, as once 
Moses was in the mount, and missing loiijg. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, n. 13. 

Catch, or catching f a Tartar. He* caught iu 
the trap one 1ms hud for another , instead 
of taking an enemy, to be taken by him- 
Colloquial . 
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Catch. v. n. 

1. Hitch ; hold: (as 4 the lock catches / 1 the 
clothes caufiht in the hrinr.’) # 

% Be contagious or infectious ; spread epi- 
demically. 

Pots the sunlit Inn rath from man lo ninn. 

And mu among the ranks P A ddison, Cato. 

8. Grasp or seize eagerly, as one not miss- 
ing an opportunity: (with at). 

it If £J n Sixtier U publw “ n *' wiW “t 

Oaten. st 

1. Seizure ; act of seizing anything that flies 

or hides. * 

Taught; by hid ojh’ti eve. 

His eye. thnt ev’n (lid mark her trodden grass. 

That she would ftvin tho catch of Stn'phon fly. 

Sir I*. Sidney. 

2. Watch ; posture for seizing. 

Hotli of I horn lay upon the catch fora groat ae- 
1 ion ; il is no wonder, therefore, t list they were often 
engaged on one subject. Addison, Dialogues on the 
Vat fulness of ancient Medals. 

8. Advantage taken ; hold laid on suddenly. 

All which notions are hut ignorant eatchrs of a 
few things, whiert are moat obvious to men's oh- 
■ serrations.— //won. 

The motion is imt a catch of the wit upon a few 
instances; ns tlm manner is in the philosophy re- 
ceived.—/*/. 

Fate of empires, and the full of kimrs, 

Should t urn oil flying hours, ntid catch of moments. 

Dryilnt. 

4. Song in which the parts arc caught up in 
succession hy the singers. 

This ii the t une of our catch, pin.v’d hy the picture 
of nobody. Shaktspetr, T* «'/*< st. iii. 2. 

Far 1 m* from thence the glut toil parasite. 

Sinking iiis drunken catch* tt all the night-. Drytleu. 

The meat was serv'd. 1 lie bowls were crown'd. 
Catch* ft were sung and healths went round. Prior. 

I am for a song or n catch. When will the catches 
cmiie on, tlie sweet wicked r itches! Lamb, John 

Wooded, i. 1. 

j. Thins caught ; profit ; advantage. 

Hector shall have a great rntch.it he knock out- 
your brains ; he were as good crack a fusty nut with 

110 kernel. -Shahsficar. Trail as ami Cress ida. ii. l. 

She entered freely into the slate of her affairs. 

risked his advice upon money matters, and fully 
provsl to his satisfaction that, independent of her 
beauty, she would la* a much greater catch than 
Frau Vandcrslousli. Marryat , Saartcyyow, vol. i. 
eh. xx. 

I). Suatcli ; short interval of action. Hare. 

It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. 

— Lactic . 

7. Slight remembrance. 

We retain n catch of those pretty stories, and our 
awakened imagination smiles in I he recollection.— 
titan rill * , Scepsis Sricu/ijira. 

C&tchahle. ndj, Liable to be e:mght. Hart. 

The (••igcrness of a knave mn'.tlli him n'li-n as 
cutchnhh- as the Ignorance of a foul. hurt! Halifax. 

C&tcher. s. lie who, or that which, catches. 

So catchers and snatchers do t-oile both night ami 
day, 

Not nccdie,lmt greed ie, at ill priilling for llieir pray. 

Mirronrfor Magisfr >t*s, p. 27s. 

That great catcher and devourvr of souls. South, 
Si Vilnius, x. p. ;HW. 

Scallops will move so strongly, ns oftentimes to 
leap out of tho catcher wherein they are caught. 
Crete, Museum. 

C&tchfly. ,s. [sue extract.] Name given to 
several plants of the genera Sileiie and 
Lychnis, especially S. viseosaand S.anglica. 

The whole plant, aa well leaves and stnlkes, as well 
as the flourcs.nrc, her*' und tlicre.eofercd over with 
n- most thick and clninmy matter, like unto bird- 
lime. of which, the sliminess is such that your 
lingers will stick and cleave together ns if your hand 
touched birdlime: and further more, if flies do light 
upon tho same, they will Ini ho entangled with the 
hminesic Mini they cannot llmawny; insomuch that 

111 Home hot day or other ym slml see many flics 
caught by t ’ i h t mama. Whereupon I have called it 
catch. flic or limewoort.— Gerardo, Ilerftall, p. 001: 
ed. ltktt. 

C&tcblng. part. adj. Contagious. 

Tin time to give them physick, tlielr disease* 

Are grown no catching. 

_ Shakes/ntr, Henry VJlf.i. . 1 . 

Considering it with all its lunlignity and catching 
nature, ft may lie enumerated with tlw worst of 
epideiuicks.— Harvey. 

And yet, it would seem, the assassin inood proves 
catching. Two days more, . . . and towards nine in 
tno evening ...a young woman of soft blooming 
look, presents heriolf at the cabinet-maker s ui the 
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Rue Raint-ltnnorf ; desires to see Robespierre.— 
Carlyle , French ttct'olution, pt. iii. b. vi. rli. iii. 

C&tohpoll. m. [Fr. chacepolA Serjeant; 
bumhailiff. 

When day viw pome, the mngestrntis wnten 
Cfurhcpollis. and seiden, dolyvero thou the men.— 
Wycliffe, Arts, ui. 

They call all temporal businesses undersiieriirries, 
m if they wen* Imt matters for underslieriffs ami 
catch noils ; though many limes t umlfi-'didl-iir- 
ries no more good than their high spmduiions.- - 
tiacon, Essays. 

One drop of blond 

Shed from this nrmo is rerom pence enough 
Though you had cut the throats of all tin* catch poUs 
In France, nay in tin* world. 

Hrunmaht and Fletclnr, Hottest Man's Fortune, 
Another monster, 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call'd 

A cat 'ch/u |//, whose polluted I rinds the gods, i 

With force incredible and miigiek cliani 

Th*t have endu'd, if lie his ample palm 

Should haply on ill-laled shoulder lav 

Of debtor. ,/. Philips, Splendid Shitting. 

'As I conceive,' went on Saul Melh, still in mea- 
sured ncmils, ' thou (lost md wisli to be enlivened 
lienee hy tipstaves and cat chimbs to la* thin** into i 
the duiigisms of the Tolwy, then* t«» lie, with fifty 

I iouiids’ weiglil of iron on tliy legs, and surrounded 
>v all I In* rili:tld stealers of nu n's cold and the 
hlooiNtaiiied takers of men’s lues, until tin* time 
shall mine for tins* to lie annigned before the arbi- 
ters of juM in* as a midnight housebreaker.'— Haiti, 
The Ship-Chandler. 

C&tchwator. .v. (abo with adject i nil const ruc- 
tion ) Drstiu cut along the boundary be- 
tween :i liigh mid :i low district, to catch 
the water from the former, and to protect, 
the latter against any rain lint that which 
falls directly upon it. See Drain. 
C&tchword. .v. Word which comes last in 
one division of any subject and furnishes 
a guide to tin 1 next, ns in tin* succession 
of parts for acting: cue; word marking 
the connection between two consecutive 
pages, and placed beneath the lower right- 
hand corner, where it. anticipates the first 
word of the following page, or, less com- 
monly, above the upper left-hand corner, 
where it repents the Inst word of the pre- 
ceding page, the practice is now obsolete 
(used as an instrument of criticism in 
bibliography). 

Joint dc Tamlineii wrote nfco a Consolation of 
Theology in fifteen hooks, l&iii. it was very early 
printed, without iinute. date, signature, pairing, or 
catch inn'll. — Park, Sate on Wartun's History of 
British Poetry, ii. 2. r ».*b sect. 2». 

Cate. s. Singular of Cates. Hare. 

Yet to so ridiculous a height is this foolish custom 
grown, that men the Christ iuns-p>(*. which in its 
very nature is a kind of eniiseeratod rate, and a 
Image of distiuetioii, is often forbidden to tho druid 
if tin* family. Tati* r, no. 25Ti. p )rd MS.) 

Catechctlc. adj. After the manner of a 
catechism. 

lie rommuniented hi* Practical Catechism, which 
for Iiis private use lie had drawn up out of those; 
materials which he had made use of in the cateche • 
tick institution of lln> youth of his parish.— Bishop 
Fill, Life oj Hammond, § ]. 

Catechetical, adj. Same as Cilteclietic. j 
Socrates introduced a cafcclutieul method of argu- 
ing; lie would ask his adversary ipiestion upon ques- 
tion, till In* convinced him out of lii.s own mouth J 
that his opinions wore wrong - -Addison, Spectator. \ 
Ih* introduced a taste for philosophy mining Mu* 
Christians; ami. though Atlieiiagorasialher deserves 
tlmt honour, lie was called the founder of the rati- • 
chvtiad school which gave liirtli to the series of 1 
learned Christian writers that flourished in Alexan- 
dria for the next century.— Sharpe. History of Egypt, 
eh. xiv. 

In Syria too the schools were private, a circum- 
stance which would tend both to diversity in reli- 
ions opinion, and inanition in the expression iff it * 
ut tin* solo mtcvhflical school of Egypt was tlu< 
organ of the church, and its bishop cmild haiiisli 
Origcii for siwrulat ions which ilevelopedand rijicned 
with impunity in Syria .—Xewman, Development if 
Christian Doctrine, v. 2. 

C&techUm. *. Form of instruction by j 
menus of questions and answers (generally 
concerning religion). ! 

Ways of teaching there liavc Ixvn sundry always 
usual in tiod’s church; for the first introduction or 
youth to tlie knowledge of Mod, the Jews, even till 
this day, havo their catechisms.— Hooker. 
lie had no catechism but the creation, needed no 


CATE & 

study but reflcctlon.and read no book but the volume 
of tho world.— South. % 

C&techlst. s. One whose charge is to in- 
struct by micstious, or to question the 
uninstructed concerning religion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who 
hail imt Iiih.ii instniet(*d hy the catechist in this 
fiiuudatinii, which the vat*vhist received from tho 
blsliop. Hainniond, On Fundamentals. 

To ii:i\ i* Im-i-ii a li-n rm.H I man and a Christian, and 
to have encouraged h*imiing among the ratechuls 
m his seh« ...Is, may sirm deserving of no great praise. 

- Sharpe. History if Egypt, ch. xiv. 

Catechistlcal. adj. Instructing by question 
i and answer. 

S. Cyril was tin* authmir of those raterhistiral 
sermons or instil minus which an* mentioned by S. 
Jen inn*, ttishnp t’osin, SchoLtsfical History if the 
('anon if the holy Scripture, § .'»■**. 

All tin se an* short pieces; some of them Are in 
tin* catechist ical method.— Jtu rke. Abridgement of 
Enyh.dt History, ii. 2. 

Catechiatically. tide. In ii calcchistical man- , 
tier. 

| Tin* principles of t'liristianity, briefly and catr- 
rhisHcatty taurht them, is eiiiuigli to Havo tiicir 
sniils. »Vi uth, S* ratous, \ ii. loo. 

C&tvchize. r. a. [Gr. ir./ri/p^,.#, from ijyor;- 
smmd ; nearly comspoudmg with the Eng- 
lish 'din au\ tiling into anyone.'] 

I. In^triu t by a-king queslions^and correct- 
ing the answer* 

I will cat* chize the world for him; that is, make 
questions, Uiiil by thcui answer. — Shakrspear, 
Oth* Ho, iii, 4. 

Catechize irrws ignorance ; purge Italy of luxury 
uiul riot. Hu r (mi, Anatomy of Melauchoty, To the 
j Jhadir. p.,V.i. 

i K.i,i/\ib) is derived from nya, and signified! ori- 
ginall.v and pi-iperl.v eat* dazing, or sueli a kind of 
tcaehiiiu wheivin tin* principles of religion, or of any 
art or science. ;m* ol'leu iiieiileiited.aml by si •umtiiiir 
and r«*si'iiiiitii'g ls*at into the ears of rhililrvn or 
novices; tmt yet it is taken m Holy Scripture in a 
larger Mils#, not only i«»r cattchiiing iff children, 

, but iiistruri iug men of riper years in the iliN*triiie of 
Hahatimi.- - !'• ill * y, Dip/n rs Dipt, p. M. 

1 Had tin. sc liinr timusmul souls lieeii catichizni 
' by our mod. rn casuists, we bail seen a wide differ- 
ence. Dr. II. 1 lore, lkcay of Christ inn Piety. 

: 1 . Question; interrogate ; examine; try by 
interrogatories. 

Why liieii 1 suck my teeth, and catechize 
My picked mail of countries. 

Shah spear. King John, i. I. 

Then* flies about a strange report, 

( If sonic rx,.n s* arriv'd at court ; 

I'm stopp'd b,\ all tlie fools I meet, 

And ruUvhiz'd in every slri'et. Sw^ft, 

• Vuur Lordship believes ill the Trinity.* ‘ Wlm 
, told you so V' said Middleton. ' Not believe in tin* 
Trim'ly ! ’ cried tin* priest in amazement. ‘ Nay,' said 
1 Middliton: 'prove your rcliuioii to lie true if you 
; imt do iml cat* clime i.ie about luine.'* 9 Mitran- 
lay, History of England, ell. xx. 

C&teuhizer. s. One who catirlii'/cs. 

lie i ! -it is a render, preacher, or rat* i/nzt-r.—Ec - 
cltsiatifical Constitutions and ('annus. § :.i>. 
i This is an admirable way of (caching, wherein the 
ealcrhised will at leiigdi tmd dHiglit. and by wliieli 
' \\u* catechizer, if lie once gel till* skill of it, will draw 

out of ignorant ami silly souls even tin* dark and 
deep points of religion.— O. Herb* rt , Country Par • 
si'u.ch. xxi. 

Ilurk you, good Maria, 

Have j on got a good catccluzi r here V 

Heauinout uiul Fletcher, Tamer tamefj. 

Catechizing, s. Interrogation; examination. 

You must hear long-winded exercises, singings, 
and 1 'itfirhizings, which you lire not giveu Ui. -It. 

J aisvit, Epicocne. 

Catechu, s. [M See extract. 

Caftrhii. nbsurdly called Terra japonlea, 
prepared hy itoiliug the slips of tin* interior of the 
wood in water, evaporating the solution to the con- 
sistence of syrup over tho tire, und then exposing 
it to the sun to harden. It occurs in lint rough 
cakes, and under two forms. The first, or Hoiulmy, 
is of uniform texture, and of MHTitie gravity I’M*. 
Tlie second is more friable and U'sm solid. It lias a 
chocolate colour, and is marked inside with red 
streaks. Areca nuts are also found to contain cut* • 
chu.— L'rc , dictionary if Arts, Alantt fact tin s, ami 
Alines. • 

Catechumen, s. [Gr. Karnyfam' =■ one 
under esiteehetical instruction.] 

I. One who is yet in tlie first rudiments of 
liristiunity ; member of lowest order of 
Christians in the primitive church. 

Tim prayers of tho church did uot lN*gln In St. 
Austin 'h time, till tbo catechumens, were dismissed, 
—Bishop St ill in {fleet. 
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w„° I’hShiH 1 : °“ t *!?, rl0 1 * UT \ "t' , I)irect, >' ! MpfM*ly; o&wpiitar. t. [see last extract] Larva of 


* a ( Christian whnn ho wm horn, though his father wan 
not. Immediately on hiN birth, lie to made a cat e- ^ 
chum ** »; in his childhood In* fi*ll ill. and asked for 
baptism,— Newman, iM-celopment if Christian JJnc- 
trine, i. H. 

2. Generally. om* who is in the first rudiraonts 
of uny profession. 

The same language is still hold to the catechu - 
mens iii Jacnhitisiii.--/'Oi a d Jlutingbroke, Ta Wind • 
hunt, 

Cttedmmenlst. n. Sumo ns C a t e ch u m e n. 

Hare. 

Honro tlioir foronnmod nullinrs assume that tho 
children of tin* faithfull dying without Imptisiuc, 
ni.'i.v ho thought to rooeivo tin* bnptisme of the spi- 
ri! , fiM wrll ns those catechu men infs spoken of, Ac. - - , 
Bishop Morton, Catholick A ppeate, p. *2 IS. j 

Categorem. s. [(Jr. *uri;}nni|/uf.] (.’iite^o- ! 
renmtie word. See extract. I 

Similarly, name* are lulled entegoramatio words, i 
or eattynrems, ls-eauso Ihoy can ho predicated inde- j 
|M<iuli'iitly of nnv other word. Sumo logician* 
Mould exclude .injective unities from tin* chow of' 
eate/fo rents, and redueo the latter to substantive ; 
mi men only. ... As n proof of this, they xa,\ that an ' 
adjective cannot stand ns subject of :i |iru)M>sition . 
mili^s nceouipniiied liy the definite article, and in 1 
the plural number.— Sheddcn, Elements of Leyte, ■ 
ch. ii. t 

C&tefforen&tlo. art}. Cotiveyin# a whole 
term, i.c*. either tho subject or predicate of 
u proposition, in :l single word. j 

It is evident that- n term may consist either of one 
word or of several; and that it is not every wonl 
Unit is rategarematic, i e. capable of being employed ■ 
hv itself ns a term. Adverlw, prepnsil ions. Ac,, and i 
also nouns in any oilier ease liesiiloslhe nominative, 
are syncntcgorcmat ie, i.e. can only form part of n 
term! A nominative innm may he hy itself n ter 
A verb (all except the substantive-verb -d ns tin 
copula) is a mixed Word. being resolved into tlio 
Copula and Predicate, to which it is equivalent : and, 
indu'd, is often so n ‘solved in the mere rendering 
out of one language into another; ns ‘ipse ndcst,’ 

* he is present.’ Whatety, Elements of Lnyic, h. ii. 
ch. i. § ;t. 

C&tegorem&ttcal. adj. Same as Gutegorc- 
in at ic. 

Can there possibly lie two Ctdeoo remat Seal, that is, 
positive substantial infinite.;) or can it be that n 
tiuit 1 * should, remaining Unite, yet not Is* Unite, but 
iiiiii'tlnite ami in innumerable places at once r -Je- 
remy Taylor. /hat Pi\» nee, sec. Il.pl. (Dril MS.) 

Citegoremitically. ode. In it eategore- 
niiitie m:tnm*r. 

|*v this rule it is necessary (against Aristotle’s 
. real trrmmds) tint Nome C|ii;in1 i(:if i\i* bodies should 
not Is* in a plaee, or else that quantitative 1 ,!,,u 
wen* Ciift yomniitie.ittji iulluil - Jeremy Taylor, 
Hull I'nst nee, sec. 11, § lilt (Urd MS.) j 

Categorical, atlj. Absolute; adequate; posi- i 
live; equal to tin* thiuj; 1o ho expressed. 

/The kinn’scommissioiiers desired to know w bet her * 
i the parliament's commissioners did believe that 
bishops were unlawful r They eould never obLain a 
categorical answer. ■ -Lord Clad hJoH. 

A simile propnsit ion, whieli is also enfeynrical. may 
be divided again into simple and complex.— ll’uMr, 1 
Loyiek 

Propositions considered merely as sentences, ni'n ! 
distinguished into eaftyorieal and hypothetical. | 
The ratty, trie, il asserts siinjil.v that the predicate I 
does, or lines not, apply to tbi , suhjeet: as* 'I he world 


positively ; plainly : (as yes or tio). 

We must not look, from them, far either dis- 
courses, or demoiistintlons, of positions, directly 
and cn tegorically to this purpose,— Fatherly, Athoo - 
nuistix, p. 20.1. 

1 dure nfflrin, and tlmt categorically , in all parts 
wherever trade is great, and continues so, that 
trade must lm nationally prolllabhv — dir J. Child, 
• Discourse on Trade. 

C&tCfforj s. [(Jr. turifynpb r,] In Logic . 

General hetid of a class, to one among a 
certain number of which any tiling what- 
ever is referable : predicament, of which it 
is the Greek etjni valent. 

The ill Ktolnl e inlhiit udo. In a liiniincr, quite changes 
the nature of brings, and exalts them into a different 
cult gory.- Chrynt \ 

1‘nrphyrv wrote an introduction to the Categories 
of that philosopher, which is entitled ‘On the Fivo 
Wonls.' The ‘Five Words’ are (irmis. Hiss-ies, 
DitTmurp, Property, Accident. WtuuotU, History 
of Scientific 1th as. i>. viii. ch. i. § It. 

We must not lieni omit to notice the merits of 
Archytos, to whom we are indebted (hs he himself 
probably was, in a great degree, to older writers) for 


the Lepidontera. 

Wc see infinite caterpillars bread upon trees and 
* hedges, by which the leaves of the trees or hedges 
are consumed.— Hama. 

A luster is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, 
with which descend gmsshopiiers, caterpillars, and 
creatures bred hy moisture.— Teaeham, Compleat 
Gentleman. 

[The froouency with which tlio olcincnt cal appears in 
the designation of this animal in different dialects 
makes it probalile tlud it is named from its resern- 
bIam*o to the catkins of a nut, and so originally 
to tho tail of a cat or a dog. Swiss, teufrlskuts ; 
Iiomhard, gatta, aattola (literally, a cat or catkin, a 
little cat) ; French, chenille (LiLiu.moom/o, a llttlo 
dog), a caterpillar ; Milanese, can, cannon (a dog), 
a silkworm. Tho second half of tlio English word 
doubtless alludes to the destructive habits of the 
insect, pilling the trees upon winch it is bred, Tho 
same notion is expressed hy tho former dement of 
tho Hwim teufdskatz. Tho French chatc-peleuse, a 
weevil (Norman, rarpleuse, a caterpillar, is probably 
an accommodation from the English caterpillar \ £ 
it nuty lie fornn > d from elude, ehu/on, a chat or cal- 
kin, with allusion to tlio hairy aspect of a cAtcr- 
pillur; Italian, hruea ueluso.— Wedgwood, Lief inn - 
ary of English Etymology.] 


tlio •d'vtrinesi.f the categories. -Whatcly, Elements O&terwanl. V. n. Makli tl noise US cats under 


of tsnjic, introd. 

Catenarian, mtj. Kclalinjr to a chain ; re- 
sembling a chain. 

lu geometry, the catenarian curvo is formed by a 
rope or chain, bringing freely between two jioiuts of] 

r Vh«* back is bent after the mnniicr of tho ca- 1 Caterwauling, part. ut/j. Making the noise 


the influence of the sex uul instinct ; make 
any offensive or odious noise. 

Tho very cats caterwauled more horribly and per- 
tinaciously there than i ever heard elsewhere.— 
Colt ridge. Table Talk. 


/ mar inn curve, hy which it obtains that curvature j 
that is safest for the incliidisl marrow. -Chcyne, 
Philosophical Principles if A’ at uml Religion. 
Catenation, s. [Lat. cntvmtio , -oni$, 
from catena - chain.] Linking; regular 
connection. 


Butler, Hudihms. 

Noise us that of 


This catenation, or conserving union, whenever , 
his pleasure shall divide, let go, or_M‘jianite, tlieyj 

, J 'hi- 


bad an intelligent maker;* ‘Man is not eapalili .. . 

raising himwir. umusisted, from the .sarnie- to the , Cater-cousin, s. [Kr. f/ttatrc = f our.] Cou- 
civili/ed state.’ The hypnlbelU-al . . .makes its j sil , tl „, fm|r|ll ( 1«- L rnw*. 
assertion under a condition, or with an alternative 


ns ’ If the world is not tin* work of chance, it must 
have laid nn intelliireul maker.’ . . . The division of 
tirntiiiKitionH into categorical and hypothetical, Kus 1 
lias l»een said, a division of them considered merely j 
as sentences ; for a like distinction might lie extend- 
ed to oilier kinds of sentences alar*. Tims, ‘ Are men 
eapable of raising themselves to eivili/at inn : ’ * t So 
and study books oft ravels,' an* what medit I k- railed 
a! sentences, though m>t propositions.— 
Wloitcly, Eh incuts of JjOgir, b. ii. ell. li. § 1. 

Categorical. *. Absolute, or mitMmditional, 
aflinnativi* or negative (ns yes or no). 

A by | lot helical pnqHisitinii is defined to Is* two or 
more eatty.iric.dswwWeii li.vaeopuia ' eonjunr-tion] : 
and the diilereiit kinds of liy pot helical propositions 
an* nanusl rrmn ti'i-ir respective ciiiijiiiict ions. vix. 

eonditimial, disjunctive, causal, Ac. . . . Hut when 
the reasoning it self rests on the hypothesis (in which 
way a categorical conclusion nmy Is* drawn from a 
liypolhetiml premiss), this is what is called hypo- 
thctical syllogism ; and rules have h.-ni devised fur 
^•ortainiug tlio validity of such arguments at once, 
without bringiiig them into tin* categorical form. 
(And note, tlmt m them* syllogisms, the hypothetical 

S remiss ia called the major, and the categorical one 
io minor.— WhatHy, Elements if logic, b. ii. cli. 
iv. $& 
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of H fill, 

Was no dispute lietweon 
The caterwauling brethren. 

Caterwauling, verbal abs. 
u cat. 

What a caterieunling do you keep hcreP If mv 
lady hns not called up her steward Mulvolio, and 
bid liim turn you mil of doors, never trust uie. 
Shah spear. Twelfth Sight, ii. 3. 

This being performed, and tlio roinpnny with- 
drawn, a sort of catterusiuling ensued, when J.-u-k 
found means to introduce a real cat »hml with wal- 
nut -shells, which galloping along the honnls, made 
such a dreadful noise as etfeetually discomposed uiir 
lovers*.— Smollett, Exptditiua of Humphry Cl in lor. 
Catei, s. pi. (the singular is run*.) [N.Fr. 
neuter = buy ; whence Acutes ^ things 
bought or purveyed, tlelicuc ics.] Viumls ; 
delicacies. 

See w hat cates you have. 

For soldiers’ stomachs always serve them well. 

Shiikespear, Henry VI. Pact I, ii. 3, 
The fair acceptance, sir, creates 
Tho entertainment perfect, not 111 voiles. 

B. Jonsou. 

O wasteful riot, never well content 
Willi low priz'd fan; ; hunger ambitious 
Of call* by laud and sui fur fetelit uml sent. 

Sir W. RttUigh. 

Alas, how simple In these cates compar'd 
Was that crude apple t bat diverted Eve ! 

Mdton, Paradise liegaineil, ii. UK 
They by I h* alluring odour draw », in hash: 

Fly to the dulcet cafes, and croud ing sip 
Their pulalahlc ham*. J. Philips, Cider , «. 

With costly cates she stain'd her frugal board, 
Then with ill-gotten wealth she bought a lord. 

Arhu'liiiut. 

Anarrhichus Lupus, wolf-fish, 
or sfii-cut. (T'hmtgfli licurd 
nmou^ lishornifii, the comj)ound in tlii'* 
form is not found in Yurroll. lit* jrives 
however uca-ait, and, as may be seen 
under Catlike, recognizes the compari- 
son.) Popular or local . 

8. [from the verb cater.] One em- C&tgut. x.% See extract. 

to select, mid huv in lirnv'minns f.»i* Catgut is the liimmaliMunlly enough given to eonU 

miule of tlie twislinl intestines of sheep. . . It bus 
long hin-ti a subject of complaint . . . that catgut 
strings crninot lie mode in England of the same 
goodness anil streuglhns llmse imported from Italy. 
— (’re, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mows. 


shall fall from llicir existence . — Sir T. Browne 
gar Er roars. 

C&ter. v. n. [N.F. neuter pureliaise, pur- 
vey.] Provide food; buy in victuals. 

He tlmt dnth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently cah rs for the sparrow. I 

JJe comfort to my age. 

Shnkespenr, As yon like it, ii. 3. 
lVu Itrminock was a new object. At this moment ; 
in Ills life, novelty was indeed a treasure. If lie 
could cater for a month, no expense should bo 
grudged: os Tor the future, lie thrust it from his 
mind .— Disraeli tlie younger. The young Duke, b. iv. 
i ll. i. 

C&ter. s. [? from the noun cate.] Caterer, 
purveyor. Obsolete. 

We call to witness of their fastings, and grent 
linius they take for the church, lliejr laces ami 
bellies, their kafirs, butlers, and cooks.— llarmar. 
Translation of Rezo's Sermons,}). ;i77. 

Your meat should be Isilh neat and cleanly 

handled. 

Si-e, Sweet, l nm cook myself, and mine own cater. 

Beaumont and t'htdu r , Women pleas'd. 

A lady's dainty hand, 

Th* ambit ions eater of her own delight, 

Hail curiously rais’d an autick baud 

Of banquet powers. Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 127. 

Tim oysters dredged in this Lyucr, find a wcl- 
COiucr acceptance, where the taste is eater for the 
stomach, than those of the Tunuir. 
of Cornwall. 


Carew, Suret y Citfllh, 8. 

sea-wolf, 


sill in th«' fourth decree. 

His master uml lie. saving your worship's rc- 
verenn*, are searee cater-cousins. — Shakespear, 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 

Poetry and reason, how come tlieso to lio cater- 
cousins {— liy me r, Tragi die s of tho last Age.. 

C&terer. ” 
ployed to select nml buy in provisions for 
a family, or any other association j pro- 
vider ; purveyor. 

Let no scent offensive the chandler infest ; 

I<*’t fancy, not cost, jinqmre all our dishes ; 

J^-t the caterer muni flic ttote of each guest, 

1 '1 the cook, in Jiis dn-ssing, comply wil l, 
wished. B. Jonson, Tavern Academy. 

He made tlie gn*ed.v ravens to he EHhm’h adorers. 
and bring him fund.-- Eikou Bosilike. 

Seldom slml] one ms! in cities or courts that 
athlclick vigour which is seen in poor houses, where 
mil ure is their cook, and necessity their caterer — 
South. 

C&teress. *. Female who enters. 

imnostor! do not charge most lunuceiit nature, 
As ifxhc would lierclilldreu should la 1 riotous 
With her abundance ! she, good calniss, 

Means her prevision only to the go.sl. 

Milton, Com us, 762. 


ci mi’ eutercr iiiiim me wi'iii! oi corn gllCSC, - — n , t\ ni . 

And the cook, in hi* dn-miug, comply with tlmlr CAttUUllti 8. [Gr. KtiOnpof,' *= pliru.J 

who holds himself more pure t him others; 

puritan ; member of a sect so called. 

They whom they lallcd in ancient times Catha- 
rists as also tho Douatists, make g'sid proof hereor. 
— Murmur , Translation if Ibiza’s Sermons,)*. 6S. 
Catha rists deny children lmptiNiu. aHlriiung t hat 

they have no original sin, ami iireteiidiiigtheniiH , iu.‘S 

to lie pure and without iAn.—PagUt t Uvremgraim9, 
p. 2S. . . 

Catb&rtio. adj. Purgative, of which it u 

the Greek equivalent. 

A considerable number of cathartic substances 
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haw ton detected in fchn Mood and leeretirma.— 
Partita, RIAnonts qf Materia Medica awl Thera - 
peutie f, p. Hi. 

Catbfotlo. a. Purging medicine; purga- 
tive. 

Lustrations ami ml hart irk* of the mind won* 
sought for, nnd nil endeavour used to calm and re- 
gulate tin: fury of tin* passions.— Dr. H. Mure, De- 
cay of Christian Bitty. • 
l'lato has called mathematical demonstration* the 
on t her ticks or purgatives of tho soul.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

Cathartical. adj. Same ns Cathar li c. 
Quicksilver precipitated either with gold, or with- 
out addition, into a powder, is wdnt to In* strongly 
enough cnthartical, though tho ehymists have not 
proved thnt either gold or mcrcuiy hath iiuy salt, 
milch less any Hint is purgative.— Jloyle, Sceptical 
Chemist. 


catholic k endeavours will promote the empire of 
man over nature, and bring plentiful accession of 
glory to your nation.— (Banvulc, Srcimis Srienfijlca. . 

Those system# undertake to give, nu acc.iimt ufilm 
formation of the universe, by merlin niral hypnthc- 
ses of matter, moved either imeertuiiily, or accord- 
ing to some mUmtick laws.- -7 toy. 

We otorvo the Fathers to use the word eatholiek 
for nothing else lint general or iiuivers:il, in the 
ordinary or vulgar sense; as the rnthohek resurrec- 
tion is the resurrection of all men; the rnthohek 
(million, tho opinion of all mm.— Mishap 1 earsmi , 
Ju-jnmi/ion of the Creed, art. ix. 

All eatholiek ehristians acknowledge the great, 
love, and humility, and eoiideseensioii of our Saviour ■ 
ill Incoming man.— Sherlock, On a Future Staff, 
p.27!i. (Ord .MS.) 

With these except ions, I ran read almost anything. 

1 bless my stars for a taste so catholic, so unex- 
cluding- Lamb, hint Essays of Ft in, Jhlaclu d 
Thought s on Books ami Beading. 

Nodular matrix of ferns, &t\, catholic..#. Member of any brunch of the 


from the coal measures. 

‘ The nodules with haves ill them, called catheads, 
h'mmii l<> eonsist of a sort' of iron stone, not unlike 
that which is found in the rocks mur AVhitehnvon 
in I’umbcrluiid, where they call them witscrmps.— 
Woodward, On Fossils. 

Cathedral cal. adj. Pertaining to a cathe- 
dral. 

The author endeavoured to prove them one and 
the same with tlu* mtheitraical duty ,—Degye, Par- 
son's Counselter , p. 2x4. (Ord MS.) 


universal church governed by its own 
bishops ; often taken simply for Ilonum 
Catholic: (for tin exception to the latter 
expression see second extract under Ca- 
tholicism). 

What 1 wo or three ns good catholics ns the other 
deny .— Jeremy Taylor, Jiissuasice against Paper y, 
eh. i. §1. 

The unceasing and undisguised efforts of the 
cntiit/lic/iH to prejudice reformed religion, llishop 

Cathedral. adj. [Gr.««fr.; Ut cathedra „ ""."'.'"t"'' ? „ , . , , 

tr' M Wl Catbilicftl. adj. [Or. n.O.A.r.-c ; Lilt. ca. 


- chair of authority ; Fr. cathcdrale.'j 
1. Kpiseopnl ; containing the see of n bishop; 
jiertaining to a rut lied rul. 

A ca that cal church is that wherein there are two 
or more persons, with a bishop at the head of them, 
that do make ns il were one body politick. — 
Itjl'r, Parergon Juris Canon id. 

Met bought 1 sat in scut of majesty 
In the culludraf church of West minster. 


tholinis.] Rarer form of Catholic. 

These cnHioliml nativities were so much believed 
by the ancient kings, suit li Haly.thut they eui|iiired 
into the geniturcs of the principal uuti under I heir 
iloiiiiiiions.- tin gory, UVA'*, p. XI. 

Thou I lie head slinlt he o'er nil : 

Have, I not sworn thee Icug, trm* king cafhotieallf 
hr. II. More, Sony of the Stud, i. ;*7. 

Catholicism. 


rtilJL'ihl ' 1- I’liivcrsnlitv, or (lie orthodox faith of llu 


His constant mid regular 
deal service was never internipted by the sharpness 
of weather.-- Locke. 

2. Resembling Hie ailes of n Gothic eathedral. 

Hero aged tiws calhctlrnl walks eom|)nso, 

A i I mount the hill in venerable rows; 

There the green iiifliuts in their lulls are laid. 

Pope. 

A ml aged elms with awful bond 
In long cat In dad walks extend. Sir IP. Rlackst»ne, 
The Jjtwyrr's Farewell to his Muse. 

Having authority ; displaying authority. 

Since rulers now do by counsel their great ac- 
tions, nnd assume others to advise with them, their 
personal errours am drowned in their catladrnl 
abilities, which can neither do, nor ought to receive 
vv roiig— Waterhouse, Apology for h orning, p. 11 : 
liBS. 

Cathedral. «. Head church of a diocese. 

Then* is nothing in Leghorn so extraordinary ns 
\\v- cathedral , which a man may view with jihnsiuv, j 
alter lie has si.*en St. lVter'i*.— J iWmmw, ’Ira this in j 
Italy. 




whole church, culled catholic, that is, uni- 
versal. 

There is a Hum'll which is holy, nnd which is 
catholirk ; and 1 imdrrMr.nd that church alone, 
whieii is lmtli eatholiek and holy; and. being this, 
holiness and Catholicism are hilt alleel ions oftliis 
Hiiircli which I Ik-Iicvc. 1 luiisl lirst declare what is 
Hie nature anil uniimi of tin: church. Ac. Bishop 
PiarsuH. Fa'imsMiiii of tlu Ctud, urt.iv. 

Near akin to their notion of clmrch authority is 
tlmt of calholicisiu. -A particular church, indeed, 
may Is* eatholiek in one sense, i.e. true, sound, and 
pun*, and holding the eatholiek doctrine; lull not 
eatholiek, i.e. universal. To snv Roman-l'iitholiek 
Ihcrclorc, a« they I the l’npiatsf mean it. is to sav 
‘purl -whole;’ which is a contradiction. Thechuivli 
of Koine, notwithstanding her boasts, is Imt a part 
of the eatholiek church. — Ti'agg, Popery truly 
statnl, i.§2. 

Tlu* subject then varied to Roman Catholicism, 
and lie gave us an account of n controversy he had 
had with a very sensible priest in Sicily on tho 
worship of saints.— Coh-ndgi, Tabh Talk. 

Cathedrated. adj. Relating to the authority \ 2. Adherence to the Romish church ; condi- 


of the clwir or office of a teacher. Karr. 

IT his reproof be private, or with the cathedralul 
authority of a prn'leet or or publick reader.— Whit- 
lock libsc nations on tlu: present Manners of the 
Kuglish. p. JW>. 

Catherine (pear). [?J Sort of pear. 

For streaks of red were mingled I here. 

Snell as are on a Catherine funr, 

The side that’s next tm* sun. Sir J. Suckling. 

Catheter. #. [Gr. KnOnitp, from kuOIii/u - 
introduce.] llollow and somewhat crooked 
instrument, introduced into the bladder, to 
assist in bringing away the uri^e, when the 
passage is stopped by a stone or gravel. 

A large clyster, suddenly injected, hath frequently 
forced the urine out of tin* bladder; hut if il fail, a 
catheter must help you. - IVisemu, Surgery. 

c&thoilo. adj. [Gr. xoUdAimv] Universal ; 
general. 

«. Applied to the church. 


lion or tendency of a Roman Catholic. 

Though they conform to the Roman t'atholick 
modi 1 of worship, they an* looked upon in the light 
of unlielievei's; nut all I lie gipsies l have conversed 
with, assured me oftheir sound Catholicism. —Swin- 
burne, Travels through Spam, let. -il. 

Catholicity, s. Catholic character. 

Jl admits of being interpreted iu one of two ways: 
if it lie narrowed for the purpose of disproving 1 1n* 
catholicity of l lie creed of 1‘ope Pius, it liccomcs also 
an objection to the Athaiinsian ; nud if il he relaxed 
to admit tile doctrines ictniiied by the Kuglish 
Churcli.it uu longer excludes rerlnui doetriucs of 
Rome which that church denies. AV wman, lh cr top- 
men t of' Christum Jim-trine, intnul. 

Whether the majority be large or small, the 
catholic church is, tut so understood, nothing more 
than a majority or Christians; its universality, iu 
the view civil of its advocates, is merely a prepon- 
derance of iiumlicrK over the heretical sects; and, 
therefore, an aii|N*nl to I he catholicity of tin* church, 
iu proof Dial its doctrines an* true, is an apis-nt to 
the voice of tin: multitude upon A dispute as to 
truth. ' I hid. ch. iv, 


Catholick siguifleth not the Romish church ; It sig- , , 

nifleth tho consent of all t me teaching churches of C&tbolioly. title . (iCllorally. 


all times, and all ages.- tuners, in Fore's Book of 
Martyrs : 166B. ’ ' 

If such st utfc bn this may goc for nrgttment, wo 
may bo cloyed with them in those unanswerable 
authors, Simoon Metaphrastcs for the (tm>ks, and 
Jacobus do Voraginc for tho lAtin. who make it a 


No druggist of the soul bostow’d on all 
So catholickly a curing cordWl. 

Sir L. Cary, Rleyv «» fflt> Death of Donne. 
Thnt marriage is indissoluble, is not cuthultekly 
true .-Milton, Tefrachonlon. (Ord MS.) 

Marc. 


Ctoouon.... .. 

Srtj/r"* T “ ,W ' M 1,rmun ’ 

b 111 rhi cmumcL annan Soul and Samuel at Entlor, p. 10. 

i success of those your groat and Oath&looB. t. [Gr.] Universal medicine. 


PATS (CtTRARTIt! 
^ 1 ° (Cathfoot 

Preservation against tliat sin.istheeoiitemjdatipu 
rf tho last judgment. This is indeed a cntholichn 
ngainst all; but we llml it particularly applied hv 
St. hiul to judging and despising our brethren. 
hr. It. Mon , Oun rumcnt of the Tongue. 

Citkina. s. [Dulrh. /uittrkms.] In Bni wy. 
InlloiTSiviwv consisting of hnicts clo-i ly 
nrranged on u lengthened deciduous axis, 
us in tlu* poplar and willow. 

Tlie bliiw i hits, nr catkins (of the chestnut-tree), 
In* slender, long, and grecnc.— Uerardt, l hr bad, 
p. 1 11 -i.i ; ed. Ilia (< Ini MS.) 

Tims Liiin.i'iis cslahlisheu exact distinctions be- 
tween ra.M-ieiiiiis.i'sip!liiltiii], rneem its, thyrsus, piiui- 
culn>. spica. aiiiciitum, enry tubus, uiubelln, cymn, 
xtTi icillus ; or. in t lie langungOof Ruglisli botanists, 
a tun, a liejul, a cluster, a hunch, a panicle, a spike, 
n cot!,, u, a i-omnli, an undN'l, a eyiuc.H whorl. ■ 
Il hi in d, y or n. a Organon Vcuocatnm, p. 2’>1. 

C&tlike. mlj. Like a cat. 

A lioness w illi udders all drawn dry, 

L*iy couching head mi ground, w ith catlike watch. 

Sh,dnf,ptar, As y>a i like it, iv, 

The nppi'nnw-o of ibis lisli ,'woli-tisli, sea-wnlf. 
orsea-e.il, is not pivpiissessing. lndepi ndently of 
a reisirious-ioiikiiig nd-ldo Inad. with :m exceed- 
ingly thick c-'.in skin cull nil with slime, a pos- 
sesses iiMe.1 forniiilable in-tii, and neither wauls tin* 
will imr i In* je.wei* ro atiaeU ntlu-is or defend itself. 
— Famtl, B.-itmh hslus, Auari'lmas Lupus. 

C&tllnf. s. (.’a^tit ; fiddle string. Karr. 

M hat imisiek time mil be in him when Hector 
1 i:ls knocked out ms iirains. | kimw nol. But. I mu 
sun*, none iinie-s liii* till, ll. T Apollo get his situ ws 
to make ratlings on. S’, tkisfimr, Tnnlus ami 
Cnssida, i li. a. 

c&tmint. s. [see extract.] Plant so called 
(Ncpela Cataria). 

The lull r hcrliarisis do cal it llerha cult aria ami 

I Her ha cam, because the outs are very much de- 

lighted herewith, for tin* snn-l of it is mi pleasant to 
them licit they rub themselves upon it. and wallow 

i nud tumble hi :t and also feed hi llie branches and 
leaves i n y greedily. It is mimed hy llieapotheeanes 
Nepcta; but m-jiita is projierly called las we have 
said) Wilde penny.iMyal; in llii.li Hutch, Kalyen 
muni/,; in Low Hutch, t’atlc cruit ; mi Italian, 
Hat tana m* llcri*n gatta; in Spanish, Vena gulmi: 
in Kuglish, Cot, umt. or Nc and Nep, 'I lie Ine* 
nepeta is ( alann iitha pulcffiiiHlore,— Uu'ardc, IL r- 
bad, p. li.-.'t; ed. Iillkl. 

Catoptricol. ttdj. Relating to catoptrics, or 
\is*ion hy rdleetion. 

A catoptricol or ilio]itricin heat is superior to any . 
vitrifying the hardest, substances .- -A chut It nut, Un 
the Ljlicis of.hr on human tlodus. 

Catoptric*, s. [Gr. wm . rpor ■■ luiirnr.] 
That part of optics which treats of visiuii 
by reflection. See Dioptric*. 

To sir strange nun mill sights by eatopt ricks 
Burton, . I nafonip ,f Melancholy, ji. ill). 

C&tpipe. .s. Calculi. 

Some songsters euu no more : i.ur iu any rhnmher 
hut their own, than seme cleil.s ran read hi any 
hook but their own; put lliciu out oftheir road 
ouee, and they arc mere eatpuus and dunces.- A e 
It. i; listen, 

Catacradlc. .v. (’hild's game i:i which the 
platers lake a looped string otfeaeh other* 
lingers alternately, giving a diliercnt form 
at each remove. 

The whale claims a plnee among inmniuaiin, though 
we iniahl fauey llml , as m the cliild s game of cats- 
entdh, some strange iiilrosusceplmu had Imi*ii |nt- 
Uiitted, to make it so like, yet so contrary, to tin* 
animals with which il is itself eiassed,— A ncmnn, 
Di ccwpiiu id of Christian hictriuc, eh, i. 

C&taeye. s. Variety of quartz. Sec extract. 

( 'at's-tyc is of a glistering grey, interchanged witli 
n straw colour. Womltrard, tin Fossils, 

’the raf's-t ye is mu* of tin* jewels of which the 
Singhalese are especially proud, from a lndief that it 
is only found in llicir island; lint iu Uiin L np- 
preiicnd 1 hey arc misinformed, as s|Kvimriis <f 

j equal merit have Ihtu brought from Qiiilon and 
Cochin, on the southern coas( of Hindustan. The 
cid's-tyc is u grcenish translucent i|Uailx, and when 
cut cn calNK'hou it urcseiits a moving internal rc- 
(Icxion which is nNcrils'd to the presence ofasljestos. 
TlieiN’rfn'tioii is estimated by the natives in propor- 
tion to the nurrownessaiid sharpness of the ray, and 
the pure olive-lint of the ground over which it plays. 
—Sir J. K. Ten mod, Ci-yUnl, pt. i. ch. i. 

C&tafoot. tt. Indigenous plant so culled: 
( ? according to the extract, the Ground- 
ivy, Gleehouui liederiuca ; 't according to 
Hooker and Arnott, Autennaria dioica). 

It is commonly called lledere terreatris, in Kuglish 
Hrouud-iuy, Ale-hoofo, Gill-go-by-ground, Ttuu*- 
hoofe, and Cattfbot.—Ocranle, ifvrhall, p. S3<J ; ed. 
1«». 
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Causatio.v f 


CATS 


CAUS 


No apircd they to strip her imko<l nil, 

Then when they had desjinil'd her tiro imil m«I, 
Hue'll (18 who whs, their eyi* might her behold. 


C&tahead. a. Kitul of tipple. 

Cat’s- haul, hy sonic called tin* Oo- no* flirt her. in n 
vpry lnrge apple, and a K™»d bearer —Mortimer, 

Husbandry. 

c&tsiirer. s. Mining name for mien: (pro- 1 
bublv of (>ennmi origin). i , . 

f’afxilrcr in composed of plates that are irpnernl’y 2. Ally Kind of small llOf. 

plnin and parallel, and that are Hcxlblennd chuttiek ; : Ail Indian mantle of feather*, and the feather*, 

and is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, tie* white : wromrlit into n caul of packthread.- (*n «\ Museum. 

or silvery, and the black.- IVoodinacd, OnFnsxds. ;j, Omentum; illtcguilli'lit ill which tlw gilts* 


Spenser, 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, j 
And in a golden caul the curls are Imuiid. 

Orytleu, Virgil's ,Eneid , ! 


C&tspaw. 8. I )ti|M‘ used us n tool (in ullu- j 
sinii to the fubli* of the monkey who used 
the cut's paw to piek some roasting chest- 
nuts out of the fire). 

They took the enterprise upon themselves, and 
made themselves the people’s catxpaiv. Hut now 
the rhein ill is taken from the endiers. and the 
monkey is coming in for the l»enclit of the cat’s 
subserviency, (lermany has eompteml her king*, 
and will not rendily sutler the victory to slip through 
her lingers.— Timm, July 2d, lst’4. 

C&tatail. j*. Native water-plant so called : 

(Tvpha minor, or smtiller bulrush). 

O'liey are called in <»reek ti»</o|. In Lntine T.vphn ! 

. . . Iii Knvlish Catstaite, mid Kml-inacc. Of i Ids, 
mfs-ftiilr Aristophanes mnketh mention in his i 
‘Comedy of Frogs.’ where he hriugHh them forth, 
one talking with another, being very irlnd that tiny 1 
had Mien I I In* 'whole day in skipping and leapimr ■ 

' inter evpernm et phlenin,’ imumir mliir.cde and , 
cats fade. Ovid seemed i to namethis plant Seirpus, 
for h" termetli the mats made of tin* leaves cnfx\ 
tail ■ ni'iK ns in his sixth liooke Fastoriiin. (u rarde, j 
/A rbalt, p. Ml: ed. UBW. j 

Catstall-graas. s. Native plants of the genus ! 
riileiuu so culled. See Timothy -gras*?. | 

linut eatxdnilrfiraxxchnlh very small mots. The 
small entx-taife grassis like vntn tlieothcr.diHering : Caulet, See Cole \v o r t. 
chiefly in that it is lesser than it.— (teranlc. Uerball, 
p. 11 ; ed. mi. i cau,lflow or. 

Catsup, s. Same as K e t c h u p. 

And for our home-bred Hritish cheer, 

Kntnrgo, catxnp,Kiu\ cavicr. Siv{fT. 

C Attic, s. [L.Lnt . ratafia ^ chattels.] Domes-, 
tieated mmrtrupcds kept for draught or] 
food, such as oxen, horses, &c. ; beasts of; 
pasture. 

Make poor men’s break their neck*. i 

Shakrsjicar.Titns tdrmiicux.v. I. ■ 

A ml find made the heast. of the earth afp-r his 1 
kind, and cattle iift#*r their kind, and every thing 
that crceprth upon the earth alter his kind, (Iruc- 
xi it, i. 23. 

I'Setl in reproach of human beings. 

Hoys and women are for the most pari cat tie of 
this colour .—Shah spear. Jx i/<»ir like it, iii. i. 

C&ttlepen. x. l*eu for eat lie. 

Among so many hundreds whom Iho launched ar- 
rest hits, who are rolled off to Toivuliall or Ncclimi* 
linll. to preliminary Houses of Detention, and hurled 
in thither ns into cattlc-fMiix, \v«* umsl meidioii one 
oilier: Haroit de Heautrmrehais. author o' Figaro.— 

Ciirfi/tr, French f’crulti timi, pt. iii. h. i. eh. ii. 

Caudal, ntlj. [Lit. c/in/lu -- tail.] I n Zoolotfi/. 

Hclaling to the tail of an animal. 

The litis of fishes an* named from their situation 
on the animal, viz. dorsal or hick-llu. pectoral or 
hreast-llns. ventral or belly- this. mini or veiit-this, 
nml caudal or tnil-fln*.— .S'/ omt, Zoutaay, Fixers, iv. 

Mini MS.) 

Caudate, atfj. Tailed. Hare, except in j 

ZunllHIff, 

How conintf, caudate, erinite stars are fram'd. 

I know. Fairfax, Translation of Tasso. 

Caudle. 8. IVatachrcstic for rnrrlhil.'] Mix- 
ture of wine and other ingredients, given 

•" "v 1 *«* pr r -"'^- T c«6 P «niz., 

lie had good hrollis. candle, mid such like*, mid I ! 
iM'lieve he did drink some wine. U’ixcixan.Snrtfcr //. ' 


ure enclosed. 

The cunt nerves for the warming the lower Ik-IIv, 
like mi apron or piece of woollen cloth. lienee a 
certain glndintoiir, whose cant (inleu cut out. wns so 
Jinlile to slider cold, that he kept lii.s lielly constantly 
envereil with Wool. Ray. 

The beast- they then divide, and disunite 
The rihs and limits, observant of the rite: 

On these, in double rants involv'd with art, 

Tin- choicest morsels lay. Fopc, Homer’s (Massey. ■ 

4. Menihriine sometimes found encompassing | 
the h(*iid of ti newborn child, once esteem- } 
ed :i preservtilive tigainst drowning. 

Von were Ihuh with a cunt on your licad.— // 
Jausmt, Alchnmixt, I 

If n child lie borne with a cau'te on bis head, lie : 
shall be very fortunate. -Melton, Ax/rofoi/axtir, 
p. tr». 

A person possessed of a caul, may know the stnti* ; 
of lieallli of the party who was born with it; if alive 
anil well, it is drill anil crisp: if dead nr sick, re- ! 
laxed and llatvid ! (iroxc. Popular Sup> rxtitionx. | 

Oil. no, no- take comfort, fur sure nobody would ■ 
fro to kill so handsome and irnis] creature as be is. ; 
Hesides, iii'am, lias lie not a mole on his ri^rlit arm i ' j 
was he not born with a m»rf/ and has In* not a| 
pocket-piece that I trot conjured ? Morton, Sue rets 
mirth kinuriny, i. J>. 

w o r t. 

[see Cole wort.] Species 
of ctihbnge with edible flower-buds. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your 
winter pin ids and salad lierhs; and plaid forth your 
ctitifijhunrs ami cal il nine, which were sown in 
Auiriist,-- Urchin, (■a/antnriuin hortcnsc. 

Since (Jranvdle was turned out, then* lias been no 
■•hiiimiT in this nation wort lit be meal that whitened 
bis periwiir. They are so iirnomid . t hey soiree know 
a crab from a can fi limn r- mid then they an* sueli 
dunces, that 1 here's no iiinkimr tliein eompreliend Hie 
plainest proposition. - Smolhlt, Kxpnh/ion of Hum- 


pin'll (’tinker 
The a 


cauli/lmrcr is or I lie most delienle and 
curious of I lie wlinleoflbe Hrassiea i nls\ the flower- 
liin I n formin'.' a close lirin cluster or bead, white and 
lii lieale, and for tin* sake of w hich Ihe plant is eul- 
livnleil. Li noton, Faicyclopmlia of (iordniinp, 

Caulklu^. rrr/nil nhs. [<ce extract.] 

I'anlk iim, ctink inu, or calk inn in shipbuilding | is" 1 ; 
tlu* operation or driving a (|ii»nl ily of oakum, or 
old ropes untwisted and drawn asunder, into Ihe 
seams of Hie planks, or into the inlenals where Ihe . 
planks, 'in* joined to each oilier in I lie sides or docks I 
of tin* ship, in order to prelent Ihe entnmee of i 
water. Afler the o:ikum is driven veri hard itilo| 
lln s4» seams, it iseoieiril with hot incited pilch or 
resin to keep ihe wafer from roltiim it. . . . Ken net 
derives the word from the ha rba rolls Latin t'aleesi- 
tura, shoeimr.— /fees, (' ifclnfunliu , in v«m*c. 
Canlkin^-lron. s. Iron chisel for driving 
tlu* Oiikiun into the scums of ship-timbers. 

He | l’eler tin* Hre.il «f Kussia j repmiv'l to Am* 
stenlmu. took a 1 <n1u i n*r in the ducky anl, assumed 
the unrh of a pilot, put down, his name on the list of 
workmen, wielded u-ifii his own hand tin* ranlkiut/ 
iron mid the mallei, lived 1 he pumps, and twisted the 
ropes. Ain'imssadors who came to pay I heir respects 
to him were forced, iiineli niRtmst I heir will, to 
chiuilicr up the riuuriuir of a man of war, and found 
him enthroned on the cross trees. —Macnnlaij, II in- 
to r a of tin {/land, ch. xxiii. 

onix -inn 
ictunls. 


She is at this moment in biirh mirth with tin* i 
duchess ; she eat lmr dinner with n irooil relish, has j 
just dmnk a eup of cnndfc, and I think she is well I 
disposed fw her siip|MT.»ud »rives hopes of antssl j 
niri,'. or, Of My,. M.mv , ' CafiioMe . ai fj_ 


Jauponlze. /•. n. [Lilt, ntupo, - ohm 
kee|KT, viel miller.] Sell wine or vie 

I call your virtues iiunccoiiiitalilc, ns [ do the 
wealth of our rich rogues, wlio niujxniisctl to the 
armies in (•'ontintiy in this Inst war.— Mishap li ar- 
burton. To tim'd, h tterx, 171. 

Ciipnhle of being eiuised or 
effected hy a eunse. lturr. 

That limy lie liiinieiilniisly effected In one which 
is naturally caumblc in another. Sir T. Brmcnc, 
I'nhjar Jirnmrn, 


cit'd cd hu Ladu l.hnmcer. 

Used nirtanhoricullp. I 

\c slrdl linve a hetii|»cn can lie then, and the help ! 
of a hatchet .— Shakes pear, Henri VI. Fart IT.'w.j. | 

Caudlo. r. a. Hi*rri*sh us \vith enttdle. Hare. Causal, mlj. Reluting to causes ; implying 

A\ ill the cold brook, i . . • n i J n 

Candied with ice, candle thv morning taste I eoiltllllllllg CftllSCS. 

To cun* thy o'erniirbt surfeit ? Kvcry motion owning a dependence 

Xhukexjtear, Timon of Athens, iv. .1. 

Caul, s, [Fr. cult, whence calotte ~ sinull 


tuired 


J. Net in which women enclose their hair; 
hinder part of a woman's cup 
m 


motors, wo can have no inn* knowledge of nny, 
ens'jd we would distinctly jiry into the whole me- 
thod of causal coiican.'iiaLioiis.— C'laavdlc, Sce/txi s 
Scirnlijlca. 

Cnuxal propONitioiis are, where two ]mi|H>sitl(iiii < 
are joined hy cauxnl particles; as. Imuses wen* not I 
built, that they might uc destroyed ; RoIioIkkuu was [ 


CAUS 

unhappy, because he followed evil counsel.— JF/irrs, 

in : not only must we. In niulfmr at the • 
formation of a causal Msdiun in each selcucc ot 
phenomena, consider fluids and their various modes 
of o|N>mtion nduiissihUs as well as centers of me- 
chnnieal force; lml we must be pre|iarcd, if it he 
necessury.to consider the forces or power* to which 
we n-fer the phenomena, under still nioru general 
astsv'ts, and invested vrtth elinraetcrs rtifl'erent from 
mere meidiHiiieal force — IVIusctU, Movurn Oryanou 
rc nora turn, p. 12L. 

Cau&llty, a. Agency (ff a cause; quality 
of causing. See Causation. 

As lie e rented all things, so is lie beyond and in 
them all, in his very essence, as Iring the soul of 
their ranxnlitiex, and the essential muse of their ex- 
istences. Sir T. lirmcnc, Vnlpar Hrrovrx, 

Hynn unadvisisi tnuisilieney from theelfiri to the 
remotest chiisc, we observe not the connect inn, 
through the interposal of more immediate causal i - 
Hex. (itnnviUe, Set /mix Scicnt i flea. 

Hut further;— though the Supremo Cause iiiusl 
lliiis Is 1 iiieomsHvuhly diflemit from nil siibordinnie 
causes, nml iminmsiirahly elcvaled alsfve them a!l, 
it must still include in itself all tliriL is essential to 
cneh or them, hy virtue of that \erv eirctmislaiin: 
that it is tlie cause of their cansaiifft. - IVtuueil, 

A ovum Ori/uiion renovation, b. iii. eh. x. art. 7. 

Cads ally. ndt\ According to the order or 
scries of causes. 

Thus may it more l>c causally made out, wind 
IlippiH’mtes ulllrmoth. —Sir T. Jl rotate, Vuli/ur 
Hr roars. 

Causdtlon. x. Act or ])ower of causing. 
(Though sometimes used iudiserimi- 
natcly, Causality is Ihe commoner term in 
Metaphi/sicx, , where we look most to the 
connection of cause and effect ; and Cau- 
sation in Physics, where we look most tor 
the exhibition of a force.) 

Thus doth lie sometimes delude us in tlicrnnn-ii’. 
of stiiraand meteors, besides Lhciralln\vahl«> ni-timn. 
ascribing effects tlien>unto of iiidi ]>i-ndent chim- 
tiou. SirT. Unarm, Vnlpar Hr roars. 

Weeanuol fix the mind upon occurrences, with- 
out including thev iHruri'enees in a series of eniiM^ 
and eireels. The relation of causation isu «*oii«Iit i« i 
tinder which \v«- think of eieiiLs. as the rolaliniis of 
space lire a condition under which we see objects, - 
\\ hnrtil, Itixtm’H of Scientific Ideas, i. ISO. 

'J lie basis of all l liese Imnenl onend ions is t lie law of 
causal ion. The validity of all the inductive methods 
depends on Ihe nsMiiiiidiou 1 lint every event, or the 
beginning of eiery pneiioineiioii, must lime some 
cause; some anteeedeut. on the existence of wiiieli 

it is invariably and nneondiliomilly eonse(|iient 

The nielbod of ddl'oreiiee aiillion/es us to infer a 
general law from two instances; one, in which A 
exists together wiilt a mult il tide of other cir'-mii- 
stances, and It follows ; mini her, in which, A In in.: 
removed, and all other circumstances rcmniiiiiiu t h. 
Maine, H is prevented. What, however, does ihis 
jirover It proves that H, in tlie paiTieular instance, 
cannot liave laid any <»llier cause Ilian A; but to 
conclude from ibis IbaL A was the cause, or that A 
will oil other occasions be billowed by It, is only al- 
lowable on tlie assumption that H must liaievune 

cause The universality of I lie law of causation 

is assumed in them all.... Hid is this assuiupiinii 
warranted V . . . For Ibis dillleiilty, which 1 lane 
purposely stated in the strongest terms it would 
admit of, the school of iiielaphysieiaiis wlm h:n> 
long predominated in Ihis country And a ready 
salvo. They all'mii, that the universality of mnso- 
tion is a truth which we cannot help hcliciiiig; l hat 
the Is'lief in it is an instinct, one of the laws nfoi.i* 
iH'lieving facility. — ./, S. Milt, System of hnjie, h. m. 
eh. xxi. § 1. 

The order of the oeeurrenee of phenomena in 
time is either successive or simultaneous; the uni- 
formities. therefore, which ohLum in their occur- 
rence, are either iiiiiTirmiti»s of suceession or of 
eiN'xistence. rnifoniiities of succession are all cum- 
pnOiendett under the law of causation ami its eon- 
Hetjiicnces. Kvcry phenomenon has a cause, wliici) 
it lnvarinbl.v follows.— Ibid. eh. xxii. § 1. 

Centers of force would no lomnT represent tin: 
imales of causation which belonged to the pheno- 
mena. Polarization minimi some other conin'- 
mice, such ns tlm umiulalory theory supplied. - 
WtmieeU, Saturn Organon renova (u in, b. iii. cli. 
viii. arl. s. 

In contcui plating the Hcries of muses which an- 
tliemselves thti etfeels of other enuNes. wh are ms'cs- 
snrily led to assume a .Supreme (.’huso in theonler at 
causal io ii, tm \tc lussufne a First (’ause in the order of 
succession.— Ibid. ch. x. nidi. (ill. 

We have aln.wly seen that a difficulty of I lie wi un- 
kind, which arises in the ismtemplnlioii of eauv> 
and elfisds consldunsl as forming ri»» historical se- 
ries, drives us to the assumption of a First (Aiuse, as 
an axiom to which our idea of ca««ifi"» . h> l* 11 "' 
necessarily leads. And as we wen; thus guided to a 
First Cause in order i»f suoeessioii, the same kind of 
mvcMNity directs us to a Supreme Cause m order in 
causation,— Ibid. art. 7. 7 
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Causative, adj. 

). Effective as a ruu*e, reason, or agent. 

It nppciireth to lie otic or the essential foruw of 
I lungs, iim tliul tliai is mnsntirr in millin' of n nirtn- 
her of elleetH. -Huron, Adranmui nl <{f Jjrarning. 

The not ion of n I teity (lot !i expressly signify a being 
or mil tin* of infinite perfection ■ of a nature or being 
which eoiiHistetli in this, 1 bill it lie absolutely, anil 
essentially necessary, iui ncl.mil lining of itself; nmi 
potential or ratixauiv of nil liciiuts Iwsiile itself* 
lndepemlenl from any other, upon which all things 
depend, uinl by whirl] nil things else are governed. 

Bishop Fear son, Krpnsitiun of the Greed, art. i. 

2. Ill Grammar, Applied to certain changes 
of form whereby neater verbs become 
transitive (thus nra w, make or cause to 
rw-), also to the class constituted by such 
change. 

l,et any Hebrew reader bulge whether piliel e:m 
properly lie said, in general, to augment 1 1n* sinii- 
llcat ion, or hiphel to hi* causal ire. Student, ii. :; im. 

Caunatively. nth. In a causative manner: 
(in the billowing extract ijmmmaticafh/). 

Several eon liugal ions an* used very iiidiscriiui- 
natoly: and whether they an* to lie taken act holy, 
passively, cnnxativt ly, or iibsolutely, must he deter- 
mined by the context. Studiut, ii. .‘JUS, 

Caut&tor. s. [Lat.] Causer; author of any 
effect. Harr. 

Demonstratively understanding the simplicity of 
perftrtion. and the invisible rendition n| I lie first 
rnnsutor, it was mil of the power of earth, or I lie 
areopagy of hell, to work them from it . — Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Krnmrs. 

Cause, s. [Lilt, caitxo.) 

1 Henson; motive; llmt which produces or 
accomplishes tun thing correlative to Ef- 
fect. See Efficient and Final. 

The wise and learned amongst 1 lie very heathens 
themselves. have all acknowledged some first rouse, 
whereupon originally 1 1n* being of all I linn's de- 
pemletli: neither have they otherwise spoken of that 
rouse than as an agent. whioh. kiimviinr what and 
why il wurkelh.olwerwtli, in workimr.il uioxt exact, 
order or law.— Hindi r. 

Uiilterllies.aiid other Hies, revive easily when tliey 
.vein dead, heimr brought to the miii or lire; tlm 
rons i vvherisif is the dill'usioii oft he vital spirit, and 
the dilating of it hv n little heat.— Baron, Sutural 
and Hr peri menial History. 

House is a substance exerting ils power into act, 
to make one 1 liiuir heKin to he. Locke. 

So gnat, >o constant. and so general a pracliee, 
must needs have not only a rouse, tint iiImi a irrrat, 
a eoiistant, and a general eonsr, every way cmimien- 
surate to Mich an e\ter\,—Saufh. 

Thus. royal sir! to see y mi landed here. 

Was rouse rnmnrli of triumph for a year. Drydeu. 

Ultras vvoiid'ring stood ; then asked the rouse. 
Which to the st ream the crouding people draws. Id. 

liven lie, 

I.amentimr that then* had I ii riiuse of enmity. 

Will often wish late had ordain'd you friends. Rowi . 

h 2. Reason of debate ; subject of litigation. 

() madness ofdiseonrM*. 

That c/iwacsets up with amt nirainsl itself! 

S/iokesp. or, Ti’idtns nud t'rissida, v. 2. 

Hear the e/?ir»-ahe1 ween jour brethren, and judge 
righteously between every man and his brother, and 
the stranger that is w it h him. -Ih utceininmy, i. lit. 

■». Side : party ; ground or principle of action 
or opposition. 

lire to thy rouse, and thee, my heart inclin'd. 

Or love to party had seduc'd my mind. Ticket!. 

Cause, udn. Abbreviation of Recti use. 
Hare. 

I wiM never despair, rouse I have a (toil ; I will 
never presume, rouse I am hut a man. - Frlltkam , 
Remit res, cent. 1, res. HO. (f )rd MS.) 

Cause, ii. a. Effect as an agents produce. 

Never was man whose npprriicusimis an* sober, 
and by A pensive inspect ion advised, hut hath found 
by an irresistible necessity one everlasting U-itnr. nil 
for ever mutiny and all for ever sustaining .— Sir W. 
Raleigh. 

It is ni'cessary in such a ehain of muses to aseend 
to and tvrmiimto in some llrst which should lie the 
original of n it ion, nud the cause of all other things; 
hut itself Is* caused by none. South. 

She weeping nsk’il.iii tlirn* her blooming yearn, 
Wlwt unforeseen misfortune rant'd her cans. 

* Ih'ydcn. Fable*. 

Things that move so swill ns not to alt'oct the 
semim distinctly, and so cause not any train of ideas 
m the mind, are not perceived to move. - Ixwkr. 

Cause. i». n. [Fr. causer « talk, discourse.] 
Talk; chat. Hare. 

lint ho. to shlftc their curious request. 

Can enusen wily she could not eotne in placo ; 

Her erased health, her late recourse to rest, 
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And humid evening, ill for nick folks’ case; I 

IhlL nolle of these excuses could tnlfc plsiee. 

Sju r. Faerie Quint, iii. W, ill. i 
Catxaeleaa. ndj. j 

1. Having u» cause ; original in itself. ! 
lh'iich tir Almighty’s sacred t lirone. 

And make his ro useless pow'r.t he eiiu.se of nil 1hi»i:. r s. 
known. Sir It. litarkiuore, Great 

‘J. Wanting just ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth ypliidit, 

And love avow'd to oilier lady late, 

That, to remove the Mime, 1 have no might ; . 

To chance love const h ss is reproach to warlike 
k night . SfM us, r, F,u rie tpo , ,/. 

And me aiuliuiiic, threat mi< it with war Imi dentb: 
Tims must /, sx ha I red endless is iim ,, it h. Foicfo.r. | 

Tile runs, /# ,v,v dislike, which others haw #-il. ! 

is not Miilieiriit reason torus to forbear in any place. , 
-Hu<>h, r. 

As women yet w ho apprehend i 

Sonic .sudden ciiiise ntcunxihss fear, i 

Although tlmt seeming cause take end, j 

A shaking through their limbs they liud. ll'ofb r. 

Alas ! my fears art* roust h xx and ungrounded, j 
Faulastiek dreams, and melancholy fumes. 

Sir J. />i uh,nu . 1 

Causelessly, adv. Without cause; without 1 
reason. | 

They [".sin against the ninth commandment | that 1 
secretly raise ji-aloioiis and suspicion oft heir neigh- i 
hour roust It xslti.- -./» /*i aiy Taylor , Hide out! list f- I 
vist * of Italy Ihfiiltl, V ill. vj l, 1 

Human laws are not to lie broken with scandal, 
rat all without reason; for h • Dial d-»i s it rum. 

It ssln. is a despiser of tin* law, and undcn.ibn-s it . 
authority.- /bid. 

Causeiossness. s. Unjust ground or mo- 
tive. 


Iiiseerniiig nml acknowledging the roustltxxiitss 
of your exceptions.- -Ilammoud, Harks, i. 

Causer, s. One who etudes; agent or act, 
by which tin effect is produced. 

Lo thus displeased i me both death and life. 

And my delight is eons, r of this strife. 

/I’ go/, Jbu ms. 

Ilis wlioli* nntion stood upon a short narr.-.iioo, 
what was the roust r of this metamorphosis. Sir l\ 
Sat in y. 

Is not the rnustruX these limi'less deaths 
As blameful as tile execution, r'r 

Simla s/t, or, Richard HI. i. 2. 

Abstinence the apostle determines is of no other 
real value in religion, than us a ministerial roust r of 
raJ e Heels. Rotors. 

I Causeway, s. Classical \ but cat achrestic 

for ('nit soy. 

i It is strange In see the chargeable pavements 'iml 
roust mil/* in the avenues and entrances of towns 
atiruad lieyoml the seas; wdien*:is houdoti, the se- 
e* mil city at the least of Kurope, in glory, in great- 

1 ness, and in wnllli, cannot li» discerned by the fair- . 
ness of the ways, though a little [terhaps liv l lie 
broadness of them, from a villsure. ll.ieou, 


upon tin Commission for the \\r>ie, II oris, h. 

U hit MS.) 

The l.onl our Saviour Jiatli east up such a cony- > 
i vo if, as it wen*, to heaven, that we may well I ravel I ! 
Dili In r I'lorn all coasts and emiiers of the earth.— ■ 
Si nit an A she. Fast-day St mi m : UH‘J. iClnl MS.) ! 
Hut that broad const troy will direct your way. j 
Dry, l, n. i 

Whose roust way parts the vale with shady row s ; 
Whose Mill s I lie weary t rav filer reposi;. Rnp, . ■ 

Caufioy. g. [Fr. chaassir . J Rond raised and 1 
paved; road raised above lilt' rest of the, 
' ground. Yahjar , but correct. I 

ToShiippiiii the lot came forth westward by the | 
rmisey. 1 Chromr/is, xxvi. P5. 

The other way Satan went down, j 

The rn list y \ « hell-gale. 

Milton, Farad i sr Lost. x. 114. 1 


Caustic, adj. [(Sr. ravarik-or - burning.] l)e- J 
st ructive to animal titties by forming an 


eschar. i 

Air tiMi hot, cold, amk moist, abounding perhaps ' 
with a cr/ir.v/ /r/\ stringent, and coagulating particles, j 
— Arhnthnot . On the Hji'tcfxofAir on human Hat tbs . . 

1 proposed eradicating by cscamlicks. and began 
with a t o nsf irk stone, -ll'isunait. Surgery. ] 

Used Jiqunttirely. Biting; burning. 

We last night hwlged nt t lie 1 muse of Sir Tlmmas 
Bnllford. an old friend of my uncle, n jolly fellow <.f 
iiKMlcmte intellects, who, in spite of the gout, which 
hath Innicd him. is resolved to he merry to the last ; 
nud mirth he has a particular knack in ext met inv 
from his guests, let tln ir humour Ik* never m caustic 
or refnu'lory. — Smollett, Rjisditiuu of 1/nmjdiry 


Clinker. 

kAitlo. x. Anything caustic (more espe- 
cially in medicine) ; nitrate of silver, or 
limuV caustic. 

So saying, lie bowed with great solemnity all round, 

3 C 
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and retired to his own lodging*, where he applied 
ra astir to tin' wart. — Suudhtt, Keiaddiuti of mini- 
fdiry Gfinkr 

It was a leiuleruess to mankind that introduced 
corn isives mid f v» wx/ieAw, vvhieli am indeed Imi ariili- 
eial tires. - / Sir IT. Tnujdc. 

Pnlasli. called eounuon caustic , mill nitrate of 
silver, called lunar caustic by surgeons, lire, I Hr - 
tom, try nf Arts. Mann Tart un*. amt Mims, in voce. 

CauMtical. adj. Sumo a* Cm ii s t i e. 

If extirpation he wife the hot way will lie 1 iy ciuia- 
tirut Iiiedieiiie.s or esenrol irks. H ist man, Sttryt ry. 

Causticity, s. Caustic property or clia- 
racier. 

Const;, dy. ami Huidity, have long since )ieen ex- 
cluded from 1 lie chai act ’eristics of the Hilss, by tin* 
incliisimi <>| siln a and many other .-ubslanees in it ; 
and t be f<iriiialioii of neuiriil bodies hy emnbimit ion 
with alkalis, togellii-r with siu-li elect ro-eliemical 
|Mculiant ii-s as this is suiipnsi'd lo implv, are now 
tile oiilj iblf' ivntiie w Inch form the lived connota- 
tion of the word and. as a term of chemicnl science. 
-J. S. Mill, S ust mi of Lui/ie, p. 1.7.1. 

Cartel, s. ! L;it. cait/cht.] Caution; pro- 
viso; condition; limitation. Obsolete. 

Perhaps he loves ymi now ; 

And now no soil, nor routit. doth bi-smireli 

The \ iri nr of In-, will. ShaAesjntir. l/ondif, i. -'I. 

This penance raiinuirul was ;i | i|k > iut t-il Ure route! r 
and prov isimi against the like mi is. Fulke, Against 
All,, i, p. Its: l.tsit. 

Cautelous. adj. [Fr. n.uti h nri] (’aiilious, 
wary, provident; wily, ciimiiiig, treudu 1 - 
roii<. Ohsidilt:. 

Palladio dni Ii wish, liken cuuftfuus artisan, that 
the inward walls ii.iuhl hear some good share in t-hu 
lmnleii.- Sir //. II ui t„ii m 

ur tiieinselvi s, fur t lie most part, they are so 
rout, hots and wil.v headed, e-pis'ially being nu n of 
so small « xpi rirnce and prai'lire in law uialters, 
that j.iu would wmider whence they borrow such 
siibliii ies and sly shifts.-- ,S'pi ust r, I'u w »f (hr S/ato 
of Jet loud. 

A our son 

Will or exceed the common, or lie caught 
With ei nth tons baits and practice. 

ShoL. sp,. or, Coriotoinis, iv. 1. 

Cautelously. ndr. ( 'imiiingly, slily, Iri’il- 
clieronslv ; canlioitsly. warily. Obsolete. 

All iinioriaiiiouris.it anyol the parties he laid 
asleep, under the prclruccof a retirement, and the 
other part.; dolli e tub b usty get the start and ail- 
van lace, pi they vv d set liaek all lluiig.s in statu 
ijim prms. For'. it. IV-ir fnth Sp, 

TIi.* .lew s. not resolved of I lie sciat iea side of ,lar- ih. 
do, b.ust y, in their diet .abstain from both.- Sir 
T. Rrairur. 

CautelousneBB. s. C’autioiiMiPss. Obsolete. 

I,ct it not oHeiid you, if I compare these two great 
rlirisltau viiTuevoiii/i/nfiAiiiMf, reiK-iitauce.- Holes, 
hub It 0 Rt main*, p. 2.1 k 

This Christ ian cmdehoixn, xx and vvuriuesN here 
eonuiicinlyd. —ibid. 

Gauterism. x. Applicatmn of caulcrvf 

Some use the rauti rixmx on the logs.- - /Vmnnf, 
leuer Mt loncholy, p. 2l!2. 

Cauterization, s. Act of burning flesh with 
hot irons or ctinstic nmdica inputs. 

They require, after cauterization, no such band- 
age. as that thereby you need lo fear iulereeptiou of 
the spirits. — HV* man, Suryt ry. 

Cauterize, r. a. Burn with I la* cautery. 

The design of the cautery is to pivvi ill the canal 
from closing; hut the operators confess, that, in 
persons ranti W^’ci/Jlie tears trickle down everafle);. 
—Sharp. Suryt ry. 

Used Jii/um/iri hf. 

The more habitual our sins are, the more mu- 
tt riztd our conscience is, the less is the fear of heli, 
mid yet our dauuer is much Hie greater. Jeremy 
Taylor. Ride and Kn rcist s of Holy Dying, i. Wi3. 
(Ord MS.) 

Cauterizing, part. adj. Burning like a cau- 
tery; blistering. 

No marvel though rantliarides have such a cor- 
rosive mid cauterizing quality ; for there is not one 
other ol the iuscclH, but is lin'd of a duller matter. 
—Hamn, Sutural and hie peri mental History. 
Cauterizing, verbal abs. Act of burning 
with the cautery. , 

J?’or each true word a blister! nml each false 
He as a raut'rieing to the root o’ the tongue, 
Conauming it w illi iqieuking. 

Shaktspca r, Tim on of Ath<»s, v. 2. 

Cadtery. x. Ill Stwjvry. Application fif 
burning: (chiefly used with the distinction 
explaim*fl in the first extract). 

Cautery is either actual or jKitential; the first is 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with i-ausfiei; 
377 
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4 medicinea. Tin* actual rautvry is generally used to 
stop limrtiMcation, by burning the (lend parts to 
the quick ; or to stop the effusion of blood, by scar- 
iliK Uli the vessels. Quincy. 

lu hint of light it will Is? necessary to have your 
actual ww/cr// alw ays ready : for that will secure the 
bleeding arteries in n moment.— Bwic/HfiM.tfM/'i/fJH. 

Oadtlon. a. [ Fr. caution i Lilt, can tin, -unis.'} 

1. Prudence, as it respects (hinder; foresight; 
provident cure; wariness against evil. 

This also Lliy request, with caution nsk'd, 

Obluiii. Milton, Paradise List, vli. 111. 

2. Security for, or provision against, anything. 

Such conditions, nnd cautious of the condition, >in 
might assure with ns much Hssimiure on worldly 
matters ts-nr.— Sir I*. Salary. 

The ('ednr, upon this new acquest, jaivo liim part 
of Hnceharia for caution for Ilia disbursements.— 
Jin tret i. 

The purlin meal- would yet give bis majesty suffi- 
cient can I ion that the war should be prosecuted.— 
Lord Cl a rnuh i a. 

Ho that objects any crime murid, t i give caution, 
by tbe menus of sureties, that lie will persevere in 
the prosecution of such crimes. -AyliOc, Parcryaa 
Jurat CoHonici, 

3. l*ro visionary precept. 

In despite of nil the rub's nml cautions of govern- 
ment-, the most dangerous and mortal of vices will 
come off.- Sir A\ H Estrange. « ' 

Attention to the foremeutioned aymploins afford j 
the ln-st rantioiiH and rules of diet, liy way of pro- 1 
\Wit\m.—Arbuthnot, On the Mature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

Ca&tlon. e. a. Warn ; give notice of a 
danger. 

You caution'd me ngnlnst their charms, ! 

lhit iieier iravc me equal arms. Sir{ff. 

The words * considerably bigger ’ having lieen used 
in some things that wen? read, Sir William Colly 
cautioned, tied no word might be used tint wind 
marks either iiumlwr, weight, or measure. - History 
if the Itoyal Society, iv. 193. (Ord MS.) 

Cautionary, adj. 

1. (iiven, or capable of being given, as secu- 
rity. 

I am uiiulc the cautionary pledge, 

Tin 1 gagi? and hostage of jour keeping it. 

Snathernr. 

is then* no security for the island of Hrituiu? 
lias the enemy no cautionary towns and seaports, 
to give us for securing trade V Sic (ft. 

2. Warning. 

Of old, the .Tews wrote the entrances of their 
synagogues with devote and cautionary sentences. 

/,. Addison , Account of the pnsent State of the 
Jvtes, p. ml. 

Too servile an adherence to the letter requires a 
cautionary or explanatory note. Wattrlan a, Scrip- 
ture vindicated, lii. (it. 

Cautioned, part. adj. Advised ; warned. 

How shall our thought avoid the various snare? 

Or wisdom to our caution'd soul declare 
Tito dill" rent shapes tliou pleusest to employ, 

• When bent to hurt, and certain to dest roy V Prior. 
Cadtlonlxe. r. a. Promote caution in any- 
thing; worn. Obsolete. 

Theenptaiiie of the Janissaries rose nnd slew the 
balltir. and gave his daughter in marriage to one 
Adan Itcgli. a pretender to the nutieiit inheritance 
of a bordering province, to eautimuze that part.— 
Continuation of Kindles, HI V. (t hil MS.) 

Cautious .adj. Wttry; watchful. 

Kc can lions of him ; for lie is sometimes an incon- 
stant lover, because lu: bath a great advantage?. 

. Snuff, 

Cautiously, min. In an attentive wary 
manner; warily. 

They know how fickle common lovers an*: 

Their oaths ami vows an 1 cautiously believed ; 

For fewr there are but have Isrii once deceived. 

Drydcn. 

Cautiousness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Cautious; watchfulness; vigilance; cir- 
cumspection; provident care; prudent e 
with respect to danger. 

We should always aid with great caulionsiicss and 
circumspection, in points where it is not impossible 
that we mny Is? deceived,- Addison, S^Haior. 

Cavalc&de. *. [Fr.] Procession on horse- 
back. 

Your carat cade the fnir spectators view, 

From their high standings, yet look up to you : 

From your brave train each singles out u my, 

And longs to date a conquest from your day. 

Drydcn, 

Ilovv must the heart of tlu> old man rejoice, when 
lie saw such u numerous cavalcade of his own mis- 
iiig!-- Addison. 

James, however, in spite of the recent nnd severe 
teaching of experience, believed wlialcvcr Ilia eorre- 
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snomletits in Knglnnd told him ; and they told him 
tlint tlu> whole nntion was Impatiently expirling 
hint, Hint both the West and the North wen: rrady to 
rise, that lie would proceed from the place of landing 
to Whitehall with as little opposition an ho hml en- 
countered when, in old limes, he math* a progress 
through Ida kingdom, escorted by long cavalcades 
Of gentlemen, from one lordly mansiim to another. 
— Macaulay , History if liny land, eh. xviii. 
Cavalier, s. [Fr.] 

1. Horseman; knight. 

It is reported, t hat Taliaeotius had at ono timo in 


C AVI 

Tho object of sight doth strike upon tho pupil of 
the oyo directly; wliemw the cow of the ear doth 
hold off the ami ml a little.— Bacon, Natural and 
Experimental History. 

Cave. v. n. Dwell in a cave. Hare . 

6ucll BN WO 

Cave here, haunt lioro, are outlaws. 

Shakes pear, Cymbcline , iv. 2. 

Cave. v. a. Make hollow. Hare. 

Under a steep hill's side it placed was, 

There where the niuuldmi earth had car'd the tank. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, iv. 6, 


his house twelve Herman counts, nineteen French C&veat. 8. [Lat. caveat , third pers. sillg, 

Tiini-iiiirw-^-. mid n bimilii.il Kiurnwh r/iruilic.rs.— .... ...k! „i' ...... I„. l.: m i 


mar<|uess(?s, nnd n hundred Spanish cavaliers. 

Tatter, no. 2i5u. 

Said the nbbut, ‘ You im* welcome ; wliat is mine 

We give ymi freely, since that you believe 
Willi us in Mary Mother's Sun divine; 

And that you limy not. vavatier x conceive 
Tin* cause of our delay to let you hi 

To l»e rusticity. you shall receive 
The reason why our gate was Imrr'd to you: 

Thus those who iu suspicion live must do. 

tty ron, Muryante Maggiore. 

2. H:ty sprightly military man. 

For who is he. whose chin is bill enrich’d 
Witli one aiijH'ariiig hair, tlint will not follow 
These cull'd and elmhv-drawu ca miters to Franco P 
Shakespcar , Henry V. iii. chorus. 

Sedition comet h of tyranny, insolency, or muti- 
ii« ms disposition of certain captains, cavaliers, or 
riuglcadcrs of the pouplu.— Sir W. Raleigh, Arts if 
Empire, p. 101. 

3. Partisan of King Charles tho First: (so 
culled in opposition to the; real or pretended 
severity ol‘ the Republicans). A proper 
rather than a common term. 

Each parly grow s proud of t hat nppcllntion, which 
their adversaries at lir.sl intend as a reproach: of 
this sort wen* the (Juelfsaiid (iibeliues, Huguenots, 
and i ' 'a cal it rs.— Swift. 

During some yearn they wen* designated as Cava- 
lii rs and Roundheads. They were subsequently 
eaJicd Tories and Whigs; unruis's it seem that these 
ap]M'llntioiis are likely soon tu Imviuiih obsolete.— 

Macaulay, History of England, rh. L 
Used adjectivally. 

I know l.yle well, nml lie s|s'aks to me without 
disguise. You see ’tis nil old Caoalier family, and 
L,vJc has all the opinions and feelings of liis race — 

Disraeli the younger, Voninysby, b. iii. rh. iii. 

4. In Fortification. Mount.; bastion higher 
than the principal bastion, raised within u C4verned. adj. 
fortress, to lodge cannon for scouring the !• Full of envoi 


ores. subj. of caveo = let him beware.] 
Intimation of caution; warning; process 
at law to stop or delay certain proceed- 
ings, as enrolment, probate, &c. (hence the 
phrase ‘ Enter a caveat against ’ anything). 

A caveat in an intimation givcu to wmiu ordinary 
or occlesiastical judge by the act of man, notifying 
to him, that lie ought to beware how he acts In such 
or such an affair. • AytiJI'e, Par cry on Juris Canonivi. 

The cliicfcMt caveat iu reformation must lie tu 
keen out tho Scots.— Sjuwscr, View if the State of 
Ireland. 

1 am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps 
laurent ; pray dcsiro Mr. Uowu to outer a canat.— 
Trumbull, To Pope. 

We are in love with our malady, and arc loth to he 
cured of the luxury of the longue, as St, Augustin 
was of his other sensuality, against which he prayed 
with a caveat, thnt he might not lie loo soon heard. 
— Dr. 11. More, Government of the Tongue, sec. it, 
§ 4.1. 

This immoderate self-love is tho spring aud mot 
of mold of our complaints, makes us such unequal 
judges in our own concerns, and prompts us to put 
in caveats and exceptions in our own lielutlf.— Id., 
Art of Contentment, see. It, §U. (Ord MS.) 

As, however, then- is scarcely any one of the prin- 
ciples of a true method of philosophizing which does 
not require to Im? guarded against errors on both 
sides, i must enter a n treat against another misap- 
prehension, of a kind directly contrary to tho pre- 
ceding,--./. S. Mill, System of Ligic, § 3. 

C&vern. s. Hollow place iu tlu; ground. 

When* wilt thou Ibid a cavern dork enough 
To mask thy rnonsl rous visage V 

Sliukvsjnitr, Julius Casar, ii. 1, 
Monsters of the foaming deep, 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern mus'd, 

They lkmticc and tremble iu unwieldy joy. 

Tluunsim, 


fortr 

field, nml to overlook and command till 
n round the place. 

Our casemates. cavaliers, and counterscarps, 

Are well survey’d by all our engineers. 

Jlcywood, Four P’s. 

Cavalier, adj. With the manners or spirit 
of a cavalier; disdainful; haughty. 

The fMiiole arc naturally not valiant, Hrid not j 
much ra colter. Mow it is tin* nature of cowards to 
| hurt where they can ri'ceivn none.- -Sir J. Suckling. 

Cavalierly, ado. Haughtily; arrogantly; 

\ disdainfully. I 

j Several writers, who profess to lielievo the Chris- 1 
I liaii religion, treat Moses and his dispensation so ; 

cavalierly, that one would suspect they thought the 
j abandoning him could have no cunsco uenres de- 
structive of Christianity .— liishop Warburton, Al- 
liance of Church amt State, p. l. r *7. 

He | WarburtonJ very cavalierly tells us, that tlieso 
notes were numng the iimusements of his younger 
years.- — Ultra rt/n. Canons of Criticism, prelate, p. 9. 

lb- has tivated our opinion a little too cavalierly. 

— L ifers of Junius. 

c&valry. x. Horse troops; bodies of men 
furnished with horses for war. 

If a stall' rim most to gentlemen, and tho hus- 
bandmen and plowmen Im? but as 1 1 mi r work folks, 
you may have a good iitvalry, hut never good stable 
iiAiuls of foot. - ■ Jtacoi % history if the Reign of 

Henry YU. .. „ 

Their cavalry, in the battle of Hlonholm, eould Cavornuloui. adj. In small caverns. Hare. 
not Mislaiu the sliis'k of tho British horse.— Addi- Unless poured nut In a very liquid state, tliut is, 

I son. Present Slain of the IVar. of very great heat, copper will not cast cither solid 

! Cave. *. [Lilt, cavea, from caous -hollow.] pr U'liueious, hut is camrmtlOn* and weak ; in its 

1 1. CiiviTii ; den ; hole entering horizontally ““' ma " ' *' 

under tlu* ground ; habitation in the earth, cwiir. *. [Romaic, or mwiipi.] 

The wrathful skies ** - - •- • * *- ■ 

(.allow the very wand'n'ra of the dark, 

And make them keep their canes. 

Shaktspear, King Jjoar, til. 2. 

They did square, and ram*, nnd polish their stone 
nnd marble works, even in the very cave of the 
quarry .— Sir II. IVoftnn. 

Through this a rare was dug with vast expeneo, 

The work it seem'd of some suspicious prince. 

Ih'yiUm. 

2. Hollow ; any hollow place. Obsblete . 


urns ; hollow ; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with Mowing banners, pass 
Through tluw'ry mends, delighted; nor distrust 
The smiling surface ; whilst tin: cavera'd ground 
Hursts fatal, nml involves the hopes of war 
lu Mery whirles. Philips. 

High lit his head from out the vnevru'd riH-k, 

In living rills a gushing fountain broke. 

Pope, Homer's Chly&St y. 

2. Inhabiting a csivurn. 

M’o bandit fierce, no tyrant mild wit li pride, 

No cavern'll hermit, rest sclf-salislied. Popt. 

CivernouA. adj. * 

1. Full of caverns. 

M T o great damages are done by earthquakes, ex- 
cept only'in tli(?se count ries w iiicli art' mountainous, 
and consequently stony and cavernous underneath. 
— Woodward, Mai ural History. 

2. With cavities in tho anatomic til sense : (in 
this usage the accent is commonly on the 
second syllable). 

The presence of tho mesentery in tho Myximmls, 
and its absence iu tlm lampreys, involve corre- 
sponding differences in their laetcai systems : in I ho 
Mxyinoids the ladculs an- siqinoiKsl aud conveyed 
by the mesentery to the dorsal n*gion uf Iheubilo- 
meu, and empty them elves inlo a n-eejilacle above 
the aorta nml tne eiirdmal veins, lietweeii these nml 
the verteftrul chord: in tin? lamprey the lnclcals 
pass forward, and enter the abdominal envenoms 
sinus iMuieath the aorta.— f>ov m , Anatomy if Verte- 
brates. 


He dotli leahi to lhake strange sauci*s, to «it an- 
diovies, mnecaroni, and caviare, liecauso ho loves 
’em. - H. Juiuton, Cynthia’s Revels. 

Ortaiu of our men-hants having seized noon a 
hundred butts of caviare in tho ves?k?l called the 
Swallow, riding in the dowus.-^ -Milton.State- Ltfers. 

Thei-ggs of a sturgeon tH>ing suited, anil made up 
into a mnss, wen* lirst brought from Uiiistantuiopio 
by the J Ulians, and called caviare. —Grew, Museum* 
Its trad*? consists of grain, wine, timlK'r, elmnsau. 
pitch, potash, lisii, caviar. isingLarf, shugreeu, buitwi 
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ffi >vil)I()nN,rllGeM^ poultry, butter, wool, hides, hemp, 
low, honey, t-olmeco, Halt, iron, copper, anil salt- 
w\w, but tKiHicially com— Admiral Hmythe, The 
Medilarratun in. • 

G&vil. v. n. [Fr. caviller ; Lilt, cavillor.'] 
Raise captious and frivolous objections. 

I'll give thrice so much hunl 
To any well deserving friciid ; 
lint, in the way of biirgnin, limrk ye mo, 

HI cavil on tin* ninth part of a hair. 

Shakespea r, Henry IV. Part l. Iii. 1. 
My lord, you do not well, in obstinacy 
To cavil ill the course of this contract. 

M, Henry VI. Part J. v. 4 

With at. 

Ho cavils first at tho poet's insisting so much upon 
the effects of Achilles 1 rage. — Pope, . \otes on the 
Hiatt. 

Except by cavilling at one nr f wo words, it seemed 
impossible for the Roman Catholics to decline so ( 
reiisonable a test of loyalty, without ju-.t ilviiiK the ; 
worst suspicions of Protestant jealousy.— Hat lam, j 
Hint ary of England, vol. i. ch. xii. j 


C&vll. v. q. Receive or treat with objections. 
Hare. 

Thou didat accept. them: wilt thou enjoy the 
good, 

Then cavil the conditions? 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 7r,8. 

C&vll. 8. False or frivolous object ion. 

Wiser men consider how subject tin* lies! things 
have been unto rwi7, when wits, possessed with 
disdain, have set them up as t heir mark to shoot at. 
—Hooker. 

Several divines. In order to answer the cards of 
those adversaries 1o truth and morality, began to 
Hud out farther explanations.— Sicijt. 

CavUl&tton. s. Disposition to make captious 
objections ; practice of objettinp. Hare. 

It is now necessary to make answere to the sub- 
tyll ]icrsuasions and sophist icall vacillations ot the 
Papistes. — Archbishop Cr a timer. Doctrine if the 
tfacrament, fol.112: 1W0. 

They shall not thereby pieke. nn.v matler of cavil- 
tnfioinyrMMb m— Marlin, Treatise on the .)fnrr/Vi//e 
of Priest'*.*. | 

Persuading themselves, by eavi/lafinns, and so- 1 
phislie.'i lions, to cxciish the impiety of their falsi - 1 
oaths. Sir }V. Raleigh, Arts of Empire, p. GU. | 

1 am resolved, when I come to luy answer, not to : 
trick my innomiey (as L wril to the turds) by car it- , 
lotions or voidanocs.— //mn/i, To Kmy James 1. I 
1 might add so much concerning the large odds ; 
between the ease of the eldest elm relies, in regard 
of heat hens, mid ours, in yespnet of I lie ehureli of 
lb >me, that very vacillation itself should be satisfied. 
—llookt-r, 

C&vtller. ». One fond of making objec- 
tions ; unfair adversary ; captious dispu- 
tant. 

Socrates held all philosophers, cavillers and mad- ' 
men .--Iturton, Anatomy of Mt lanrholy, p. 1G7. ; 

The eaudour which Horace shews, is tliat which \ 
distinguishes a eriliek from a caviller; lie declares, 
tliat he is not offended at little faults, which may lie 
imputed to inadvertency. — Addis at, Uuardian. 

Then' is, 1 grant, room still left fur a cavdh r tu 
misrepresent my meaning.— JSishoji Attcrbury, Pre - 1 
face to his Sermons. | 

Cavilling, x. Dispute; captious objection. 
These, many times, instead of convincing tho 
judgements or sober persons, fall to cavillings atul 
i-.cuai'higH.— Jeremy Taylor, Artificial Handsome* 
ness. p. (Mi. 

C&vlllooa. fidj. Unfair in argument ; full of 
objections. Hare. 

Thu id to In . :l ini- j 

faithful adviH'ates, by whose fraud and iniijiiil.v ' 
jiistiei: is destroyed. - Ayhjfe. Pareryou Juris Ca • 
utinici. 

C&viliouBly. ado. In :i ctivillous manner. 
Hare. 

Since that, so cacilhmsly i« urged against us.— 
MU ton. Articles uf Peace bchceett the Earl of Ur - 
mo ml and the Irish. 

C&vlty.' s. [Lilt, capita*, -alia ; Fr. cmnlr.] 

L Hollowness; hollow; li illow place. 

Tlu:n.< is i ot lung to In- left void in a linn building; 
even the cavil irs ought nut to In' (Hied with rubbish, 
which Is of a iKTisliing kind.— llrydcti, Dedication 
to sftneid. # ^ 

An instrument with a small cavity, like a small 
Spoon, dipt in oil, may fetch out tho same.— Arhuth- 
not. On the Nat a re and Choice of A ti mt nts. . 

If the atmosphere was reduced into water, it I 
would not make aft orb above thirty-two feet deep, , 
which would soon he swallowed up by the cavity of 
tho sea, and tho depressed parts of the earth.— 
Jlentley, 

2. In Anatomy. Sco last extract. 

The vowel* fro made by a free passage of broalh, 
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vocalized through the canty of the mouth ; tin* said 
cavity lieiug differently shaped hv the puMini-s of 
the luroal, tongue, mid \\\m.— Holder, file meats of 
tiftcech. 

Materials ]iaekeil together with wonderful art in 
tile several caritiis of the scull. Addison, Speet.d, ic. 

Cavity ... in Anatomy . . is used to signify imy 

oxoavutiim or even depression of more I li.-iu urilinnry 
depth, which may exist, in or between the solid, 
parts. Hence we lliul cavities existing in limies or 
formed by tho junction of .me or more bones. .... 
Itut we have likewise large excavations whose walls . 
an* of a more complicated arrangement, ami which 
are destined to receive and protn-t those organs 
which arc concerned in the functions of innervation . 
respiration, and digestion . . . namely t lie cepliaiie 
or cranial cavity containing the brain, the thoracic 
cavity containing the organs of respiration, and I In* 
alslominal canty eoiitaiiiiuir the organs of digest ii 
nud of the secretion of urine. To this last is an- 
perilled, as a continuation. the pelvic cavity. • Todd. 

c4vy. s. Animal of the genus Cavia; of| 
which the guinea-pig is the best-known ‘ 
species. See extract. 

The envies are plactsi in the eighth and last divi- 
sioii Lof the (tlires or Rodents], They are among 
the largcst-simsl animals of this order, although, ■ 
when compart'd with ordinary quadrupl'd*, they 
wifilld he termed small. ... in those regions |eer- . 
Iain parts of South America I, however, an* found 
1 hr meow, living much in the same manner, equally J 
swill nml equally inoffensive as han>s, but clothed . 
Willi hair so tine and thin, a-, to roiivi-y to the touch j 
a feeling of coolness rather than of warmth. Tln ir > 
tlesli, generally speaking, is excellent, as we ran per- 
tbe favourite 


Houaily viiiieh for, these atiimais being 
game of tin; Brazilian hmilers. The first silb-geiiiis j 
oil Hie list is liyilnN'Iiieriis, of which then.* is but ! 
one species, the cnpyhara.wT water envy of lirar.il. 
Although it seems to inhabit the sides of nearly all 
tile givat rivers of South \meriea, it is probably the 
largest animal in this order, measuring about (tins' 
feet in total lengl h. — Stvaiuson, History if (luiulru- 
j„ ds, § .m 

Caw. s. Note of the crow family. 

The very rfmks serin to have something lulling 1 q 
in that venerable raw which it always does me sii.li j 
good to hear.— .Vie E. L. HidiCir, Pi thorn, ch. Ixiii. 
Caw. v. n. Cry as the rook, raven, or crow. 

Russet-patcd choughs, many in sort, f 

Rising and caicim/ at the gun's report. 

Shakisjiar, M nlsinn on r- Xiy fit's Dream,\\\. 2. 

A walk of ap'd elms, so very high, that llierooks 
and itows upon the tops sei'iu to ho ca icing in an- 
other region,— Addison. 

The rook, who high amid the boughs, 

In early spring, his airy city builds, 

And ceaseless coirs. Thomson, Spriny. 

Caxon. s. [?] Kind of wig. 

He Imd two wigs, both pedantic, blit of different 
The one serene, smiling, fresh powdered. he- 
tokening a mild day. The otlier.au old, diseohiured, 
unkempt, angry ca.von, denoting frequent and 
bloody execution. Woe to the school when he made 
his morning appearance hi Ins p;i*\v. or passionate 
wig.— Limb, Christ's Hospital Jive and twenty Years 
01 / 0 . 

Cayenne, or Cayenne (pepper), s. (com- 
mon with tin w//Vf7i>f// construction.) Pow- 
dered capsules of the Capsicum frutescens, 
a plant belonging to Solmnieea?, and, as 
such, no true pepper. Stv (’ hi lies. 

Simmer the sauce fora Tew minutes, and skim it 
well, then add salt should it Ihj needed, a tolerable 
seasoning of poppyr or of cayenne, in line powder, 
from two to Ihm* teaspoonsful of minced parsley, 
and tile strained juice of a small lemon.—/?. Acton, 
Mint* rn Cookery, p. H»7, 

Cdyman. x. Name for the alligator. Set 
extract. 

The colonists and iiegr(M*s give to this species [the 
crocodile of St. |)omiiiuoj the name of cayman. . . . 
The t rilie of caymans, ns far as it is known at pre- 
sent, is ci in 111 list to the continent of America. Rut 
tin* word cayman is generally employed hyall Euro- 
pean colonists to designate the crocodiles which an.* 
the most common around their habitations. Thus 
tin* cayman of St. Domingo is a true crocodile. 
Authors lire but little agreed as to the origin of the 
iiniuc. lion tins will have it to be aboriginal to Hie 
East Indies, and Scliauten is of tin- same opinion. 
Margrave tells ns that it conies from Congo, uml 
Hoeheforl that it was peculiar to the old inhabitants 
of the Antilles. M. IV Tnssne considers the asser- 
thni of Mnrgravo to la* the most eorrivt. Tlie 
slaves, oft tlieir arrival from Afi’iea, at sight iff a 
crocodile gave it imuiwliatel.v the nnmn of cayman. 

It would appear from this that it wils the iicm roes 
who spreaii the name throughout America, when' 
it is employed even in Mexico. — Translation of 
Cuvier's Ucyuc Animal, Noun, ii. Uhl. 

caxfique. s. Title given by the Spaniards to ! 
the jnMty kings mid chiefs of 
countries iu America. 

3c 2 
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The principal cnsiijue of the isUml came t<> visit 
Cortos, with a numerous but ill-nppoiuti.-d equipage. 
— Townsend, Compost of Mexico, i. I A 

edaon. 8. [Kr. ijuzon turf.J As the editor 
has little doubt us to the accuracy of the 
derivation, be looks upon this as the right 
Kindling. Tho word is local. In Lincoln- 
shire, mid doubtless elsewhere, it has ex- 
actly tho meaning it bears in the extract. 
The original application, however, was Iu 
tho square* of dried turf more usually 
sold as Pc a t. 

(bill jM'i'iiuticd him to take other ftiel, namely, 
cow’s dung, dried r.isntys, to lake his luirad Willi.— 
\Y ater land. Scripture vtudieaUd , iii. Ut. 

Cease, x. [ ? decease.] Kxti fiction ; failure. 
liar' 

The re. Me of majesty 

Dies hot nloue. but, like a gulph, wiLiulraws 
What's near it wiLli it. Shota spear, Hamlet, iii. 3. 

Cease, v. it. [Pr. cesser; Lut. mw.] 

1. Leave off ; stop; give over; desist. 

\i t not tlii* more 

Cense 1 to wander, where I lie Muses haunt 
Hluar spring, or shady grove, or sunny lull, 

Smit With the hue of sacred son,;. 

> . MiU>>n t Ihradise Imst, iii. 2(1. 

With from before a noun. 

The li\es hi all, wlm r. a. si from combat, spare; 

My brullier's lie your most peculiar care, Dryilcn. 

2. Fail ;*bo eMinct, ; pass away. 

Thu poor shall neier cease out of tho land. — 
VcHtciioiomy, xv. M. 

The soul I icing removed, the faculties uud ojiera- 
t lulls of me, sense, ami inleileetion, nose from tliat 
moles eorpnrca, ami are no longer iu it .--Sir M. 
Jlah , Unyi notion, of Mankind. 

3. Ho at an end. 

iiut now the wonder cmsis, since I buo 

She kiqii liieiii only, Tityrus, for t lice. Drydcn. 

Rest. 

The ministers of Christ have ceased from thuil 
labours. -Ihslvp Sprat. 

Ceaae. r. u. Pul a stop to; put un olid to. 
Importune him for my monii.'S; be not ceas'd 
With slight denial. 

Shoki spear, Tim on if Athens, Ii. 1 
Von may sooner, by unai-’inaliou, quicken or slack 
a unit ion. than raise or nasi it; as it is easier 0 
l „ •> g,, Muxur | han to < make him stnml still. 

— JtLicnn, .\<d oral and f..rperimt ntat History, 
Foreirn tin* very look of it rejiellcd 
All blastings, wilriiiTufls, . . . 

It killed (lie lenr of thunder ii ini of death; 

The discoiils that conceit euge.iili'ivlll 
'Twixt man and wife it for the lime Mould erase; 

Thu llames of love it quenched, and would increase. 
Chapman , Translation of Ihro and Uaiulcr. 
Cease thru this impious rage. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. H hi. 
But He, her fears to n ast . , 

Sent down liie meek -ey'd l'i ace. /</.. (hie on thy 
Morniny of Christ's Sotivdy, 15. 
The discord is eoiupldc, nor can they rc use. 

Thu dire debate, nor yet command the jn»ce. 

Dryden. 

Ce&ielest. tidj. Incessant. 

My guiltlcs* IiIihhI must quench the ceaseless fin*, 
On wliieii my endless tears were limitless spent. 

Fairfax, 

All these with ceasehss praise his works lsdiohl, 
Bol h day and night. Mdton, Paradise Lost, iv. 079. 

lake an oak 

That- stands secure, though ail I lie winds employ 
Tlieir ceosi less roar, and only sheds its leaves, * 
Or mast, which the revolving spring restores. 

Philips. 

Fast and hot 

On them poured the eiasihss shot. 

Jiyron, SUyv of Corinth. 
Sir Robert Reel, who had e*e.'i|ied from Lord Li- 
verpool, esniiwd from Mr. Canning, eacu|>ed even 
from the Duke of Wellington in I M2, was at length 
caught in IM1; the victim of noseless intriguers, 
wlm neither comprehended his position, nor tliat 
of tlieir country.- Disradi the younger, Cuninysby, 
l». ii. ch. i. 

Cefceleasly. ad a. Incessantly; perpetually. 

This universal quirt: ... 

l’raya ceaselessly. Don nc, Pt u rns, p. ;IU. 

c£ettj. x. [Lat. cteciitisi - ttlis ; Fr. ciciti \ 
from cacux - blind.] Blimlucss; privation 
of sight. Hare. 

They are not blind, nor yet distinctly see; then* 
ia iu them no cecity, yet more than a ctvuticucy; 
they luive sight enough to discern i ho light, though 
not iierhupH to distinguish objects or euluiu-s. Sir 
T, Jtrovme, Vulgar Errours. 
several 06 <raxn« s. [Lat. cttcum , ncut. of cant.' 

I blind, an adjective used us u subMautivc, 
37 0 
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'the word understood twing intrxtinnm ~ 
intestine, or prut. Oral and Ceciform arc 
among its derivatives.] In Anatomy. Part 
of the intestinal canal where the. small 
intestines join the large, or the part be- 
tween the ileum and Colon, which from 
bulging in a lateral direction may be treat- 
ed as if it had no outlet, and were there- 
fore a Mint! gut, though it is really con- 
tinuous with the colon. 

The res.mhl;uice of Hie caennt to the stomach in 
graminivorous. and particularly t tie ruminating, nni- 
iiiaN. :is ns its Conn n n«l situation throughout 
nil III' 1 higher classes of the animal kingdom, are 
cirrimisl.'iiiccs showing that it is nu important vis-, 
ms. ninl one in which the Inst net of iliirestion is 
performed. -(’upland, Dictionary of Pradictd ^ /e- i 
din in , ill voce. 

Cecutlency. Tendency to blindness; 
ehiudincss of sight. It a re. 

( For example see ext met muter Cecity.) 

Cedar, s. (eommon with pencil, &e., in an 
adjrcticnl construction.) [A.S. cider j T.at, . 
a drus.~\ Coniferous tree so called : (espe- 
eittlly Cedrns Lihjtni). ' 

I must yield niy hotly to the oArtli : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe's wipe, 

"Whose nniiH pave shelter to the princely ejurlo; 
l'lidcr whose simile the ramping lion slept , 

Whose top hnineli overpeerM Jove's spreading tire, J 
Ami kept low shrubs from winter's powerful w iud. j 
Shah spear, Henry VI. Par! III. v. 2. 1 

Cfertarliko. ndj. Resembling a cedar tree. 

Ilis trill 

And growing gravity, so calur-like. 

II. JoHson. Mew Inn. 

Cedarn. ndj. Of or belonging to the cedar 
tree. Obsolete. 

West winds, with musky wing, 

About the mlam alleys llimr 

Xard ntul Cassia’s hiiliny smells. Miff on. ('omvs,\w,\. 

Cede. r. n. [Fr .order; Lat. cedn.] Yield: 
(in the following extract it mean'* lapse, 
and is, probably, an intentional Latinisin). 

This fertile riel te. this fair domain. 

Had well uigli m/n/ln the slothful hands 
Of monks libidinous. Sin nsf.mi , Jiuinal Ahlny. 


Cede. r. n. Resign ; give up. 1 

That honour was entirely mini to the l’artliiau < 
m.xal men.- Drinnnnnnl. '/Vue. Is. p. 17.11’. | 

l».v the peace of Paris, in I it 1 IXtininieul was i 
mini in express terms to the English. (in /hr it , ; 
<7 cnyrnphy. _ , 

Of eouiNC Hnlieia was not to he mini in this slim- [ 
mary milliner. Of eonrse. loo, its eession by the ; 
.Austrian government would, in any ease, lie nil net j 
iml of simple virtue, Imt of high political necessity. . 
■— Edwards. Polish Co pf icily, vol. ii. eli. ii. ' J 


Cedrjr. ndj. Resembling cedar; of the co- 
lour of cedar wood. Rare. 

That which comes from I’ergeii being long, strait, 
and eh nr, and of a yellow or more miry colour, is , 
csps’imnl unieli before the white.— Kcilyn, Sytvu , ii. j 

Ceduous. ndj. [Lat. credo cut down.] 
Adapted for felling: (applied to trees 
grown for limber). Rare. 

'rinse we shall divide into the greater and more 
ml mms. frill ieant.aml shrubby.— Ectlyu, Sylm. ln- 
trtnlurliAn, § a. 


Coe. s. Name of the third letter in the Latin 
alphabet ; and, as in one of Latin origin, in 
the KnglLh also. 

In the flreek and Hebrew the names of 
the third letters were t/amma and rjimrl 
respectively ; their mmn/1 being that of the 
Kngjish tiud Ltitin if. as in goose and i/rc.r. 
Their forms , however, were those oiit of 
wliieli the present (1 has grown, and their 
place in the nlphahet was that of the mo- 
dern letter. 


In Latin this sound 'afterwards changed; 
and the fact of itA having done so is one of 
much importance in the history of spelling. 
When the original if took the’ sound of It, 
the equivalent to the true k of the Greek 
and Hebrew alphabets ( htppa and haf) 1h*- 
onmo superfluous. Hence, having dropped 
out. of the Latin, it has boon avoided in 
many of the alphabets derived from it ; 
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especially in those where the language was 
of Latin origin ns well. For further re- 
marks on this point see A lea id. 

This esrhewal of the use of k , wherever 
it can he avoided, is an influential principle 
in our own orthography ; und, in the opi- 
nion of the editor, a mischievous one. Our 
language is not of Latin, but of Herman, 
origin. Neither is k , as a letter, excluded 
from our alphabet, as it is from the French, 
tin* Italian, tin; Spanish, and the Portu- 
guese. On the contrary, we have it with- 
out fully using it ; the circumstances under 
which we mail ourselves of it. being the 
following:-- 

When'll precedes c, i , or y, it is liable to 
be sounded as s; and to escape this risk 
we ha\e recourse to k . King, for instance, 
is spelt as it is, lieeniise cimj would be in 
danger of being sounded sing ; yet the 
Anglo-Saxon word was eyning. Kin , too, 
Wits cyn ; and other exam pies could be add- 
ed. these, however, tire enough to show 
that, ill respect to the Herman element of 
our language, nothing is gained from this 
letter in the way of etymological represen- 
tation. 

On the other hand, where C- is sounded 
as s, x (ns far as the sound is concerned) 
may he substituted for it. 

Hence, C is, like .r (kx) and <j {he), a re- 
dundant letter. It has its place in our 
alphabet ; but it has it on etymological, 
rather than oil phonetic, principles. Ad- 
mitting the validity of those, the legitimate 
use of it is limited to words of Latin origin. 
That it goes tar beyond may he seen under 
the entry already referred to, as well as 
under Can and ken. 

Historically, its prerogative over It is 
more defensible. As our alphabet was pro- 
bably derived from the Latin through the 
Hrilish or Irish (for thedcrmuii languages 
other than F.nglish used h from the begin- 
ning), C was the letter which in Anglo- 
Saxon represented the sound of k: lmt k 
was then wholly excluded. * At. present 
the two letters exist concurrently. The 
former, however, partly from its prero- 
gative as the older letter, and partly 
from the Latin principle being unduly ex- 
tended to words of Creek origin (in which 
language C had no existence), as well 
as to others from languages wholly foreign 
to the Latin, has encroached on the domain 
of the latter. 

Preceding/*, as in the ch of chest (t shtst), 
\c., ( ' approaches the character of a neces- 
sary, rather than a redundant, letter. Here, 
however, it is less a separate substantive 
sign than ail element in a combination. 

The complement to these remarks will 
he found under (See and Kay. 

This teller is derived from tlio Latin nlplinlwt. in 
mIiu'Ii it first appears. Hut oven in that alphabet it 
originally po-seswed tin* power of y, as prnnonneed 
in f/onsc. Thus tin* Roman proper names fVi/'nanurt 
Cm ins. wliieli retained this sound, are correctly it* 
presented in the tireek character liy Emu? and 
IVipoc ; ami the Uuilinn inscription, llm ortho* 

( rrapliy or which, however, seems to belong to a 
liter dale than Iho events celebrated in it, presents 
wan strains, Irrinnrs, pucnawlntl, rcfacioilt, in the 
place of the modern forms, may is! rains, Icyioius, 
j i ninl n u dn, ejfnyi mil. Indeed the poet Anson ins ex- 
pressly states that t' once performed Un* duty of U ; 
I in m in tc rim fn net a privs (3. . . . The letter r in 
English is pronounced as s before i, e,and as A liefurc 
a. o, «. This variety in the power of the letter 
seems difficult to Recount for: but it may bo ob- 
served (hat i, e, belong to one end of the vowel 
serii*. a, n, w to the other; and if is further to lie 
noticed I hat 1 lie vowels * mid r. when they precede 
vowels, have a power approaching to that or y in 
ynvth , and that if, in addition to this, ror ppnrede, 
there often results a sound like that at the begin- 


ning of the words church and John, and tills sound 
of ch is not very different- firoin a sihilunt. The 
vowels * And e produce a similar sound when pre- 
ceded by a U or / and followed as before by a vowel. 
Thus from ration the Kalians luive obtained ra- 
il in no ; and from ratlin, rayyin ; from Diana tlio 
rustics of ancient Italy made Jana. Tlicsn eonsi- 
derations are perhaps supported by the employ- 
ment of the little nmrk called cedilla til the French 
language, which Is used to denote that a is to be 
pronounced as an s even before | lie oilier vowels, as 
ca ; for the mnrk npis*ars to liavo been originally an 
f. Key, The Alphabet. 

Cell. v. u. Overlay, or cover, the inner roof 
of n building. 

And the greater house he ceiled with flr-t ree, wliieli 
ho overlaid with line gold.— i. Chronicles, iii. fi. 

How will lie, from his house ceded with cedar, be 
content with his Saviour’s Jot, not to have where to 
lay his head ?— Dr. It. More, Decay of Christian 
Piety. 

Ceiling, s. [see last extract.] Inner roof. 

Varnish makes ccUinys not only shino, but last.- ■ 
Jlacun. 

And now the thicken’d. sky 
Like a dark criliny stood ; down rush’d the rain 
Impetuous. Mi/ftin, Paradise Inst, t\. 712. 

So when the sun by day. or moon by night. 

Strike mi Hie polish'd brass their livmhlitig light, 
Till* glittering species here anil I here divide, 

And east their duhimis beams from side In side : 
Now oil the walls, now on the pavement play. 

And to Iho e« iliny Hash the glaring day. Dryden. 

[Ccitiny.- -The modern spelling lias probably a risi-n lYnm 
an erroneous notion that the word is derived from 
French, «•/«/. tilt, canopy, tester; Italian, rit In, in 
the same senses, and also in that of English, ceil if," 
It was formerly written sect, having the im-animr •' 
waiiiseoting, covering with boards. Tn#W, a nmiu, 
lambrisser uue chamber; satiny, lambris, inemiise* 
rie. (Sherwood.) Flaneher, to plank or (l<ior with 
planks, to sail or close with boards; plauela r, a 
boarded lloor, also a seflniy of boards; plaiieln-. 
boarded, tli Hired with planks, closed nr sis tat wii'i 
boards. \('otgra\e.) The essential uotnni is thus 
defending the room against draughts by closing or 
scali ny up cracks, from < Hd French, sal, a seal. \\ r 
still use the metaphor in the sense of closing with 
respect tf» the eyes, scaled eyelids, French, stlh c 
les yenx, to snf or sew up the eyelids. Italian. . 
yliare, instil n pigeon's eye. Wliat we imw call t !n 
ei ilmyw; is formerly ealleil I lie npp i #'*«-i .liny , Fitoi ii 
sus-lauibris, l«» distinguish il fnnn the Mi-huy or 
wainscoting of tin 1 walls. The miner stthny i f 
house, st ‘pi I la, eh In. (Torriauo.) VVlien wainsent!: ■■ 
went out of use t In* distinctive qualilicatinu was i <. 
longer necessary, and tlio term ci Himj was appr-' 
printed to Ihc coat of plaister which stall up Hu- 
under sale «»f the raft era in a room. • llufyir . «/. 
Dictionary of Eaylisli Efyiiioloyy. | 

Celandine, s. lst^t extract.] Nfiiui 1 *ri\ ■ n 
to two nttlivc plniils, llu* ^ivnti r (V limdiin* 
mid the lesser Ceknidino. 'fhe former L" 
the rhclitloniiiiii inttjtis u juiiinversieeoii'. 
the latter the Uiimmniliis Fiestriti (I'ilewmt 
:iml Ihittereup) a raminetilsteeoira, plant. 
The evidence, however, that either of the 
terms has any claim to lie considered a 
true vernacular name is hut slight. Tin v 
seem to represent merely ihc npprnxm ale 
traiislsitioiis of the systematic ImtanisK 

The division inlo the greater and Iismc 
is to ho found in Fliny and in DioM'oritles; 
the text, of the former being ol^enre. 

4 Animalia qnoque invenere In rhas, in 
]ii'iinisque chclidoninm. line enim hirun- 
dines oeulis pnllornni in nido rest'd mint 
visuin, lit qnidttm vohmt, etiam erntis 
oeulis. H cucra ejns duo. major frntieosti 
caule. . . . Minori folia edera* rot nndient. 
minus Candida. Sueei-s croei mordax, 


semen impaveris. 

Now, unless we so construe the text as to 
separate the notice of the juice jind the 
seed from the ot her notices of the Clieli- 
(ioniiim minus , we meet with ft ditlieully ; 
inasmuch as tlio papaveraceous, or poppv- 
like, seed is the characteristic of the greater 
species. it 

[Lilt. rhclidonhtm\ Or. \t\tb6mor, from \e\uW, swal- 
low. ‘ Nut,’ nays (lenmlo, 'Im^tuim* it llrst sprlng- 
elli at Iho coming in of the swallow es, or dicta 
when they go away, for, os we have raid, it 
fniiude nil the yiiirc, but Im-chuso snim* lioldeopinum 
thill with this herbe the iIhiHh restore sudd to tlie'f 
young ones, when their eyes bo pul out. An 
notion quoted finin IhsliM'ns, and copied , * 1 " 1 
from Hiuy, ami by Pliny from Aristotle. 1 hw 
dorftil bet is received and repealed by every bota- 
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nfcnl writ or ofthowi dny», mid in embodied by Maccr 
in the fonjili't- - 

(VcutiM pttlllH hno hmifna mater liinimlo 
(I’linius ill scripsit) q 11.1111 vis Mint oruta mid it. • 
—Hr. Prior, Pojiutnr Mantes of Hritish Plants. \ 

Cfelature. j*. [Lat. ctrhitura.] Embossing; 
figure resulting therefrom ; thing embossed. 
Hare. 

These rein hires in their drinking eiijw were no 
framed. that 1 hey might put them on nr take them 
ofT ;it pleasure, ami were therefore willed emlilematn 
—HakcieUt, A pology, p. 372. 

Cfilebrant. s. One who celebrates, or per- 
forms, a solemn office. 

They linil their ordcra of clergy, bishops, prii-sts, 
ami deacons; their readers uml mmislers; their n li- 
brants and alt an* ; their hyimiH and litanies. They 

1 ireached to the crowds in public, and their mccliug- 
iouscm bon* the semblance or churelies. They bad 
their saeristies and ecnieLeries ; llieir farms ; ‘their 
prot'cMson find doctors; their schools. — A einiwii, 
lh nlapnu uf of Christian Doctrine, ell. iv. § 2. 

The mass was |{ccthnven 'n in C. the n Mirant the 
Reverend \V. O'Connor, Ac. - Times , Dee. 3, ls55. 

Celebrate, v. a. [Lat. eelebraius , pnrt. of 
etdebro.] Praise, commend, gi\e praise 
to, make famous; distinguisb by solemn 
rites, perform solemnly ; mention in a set. 
or solemn manner, whether of joy or sor- 
row. 

lie view nil them that wen* gone to celebrate the 
snbhatli. — :! Maceahets, V. 2i*. 

On the feast day the father eometh forth, after 
divine .service, into a largu room, when* the fiflst is 
ceh-brah it. — Macon . 

This pause of pnw'r, ’tis Ireland's hour to mourn ; . 
While Vlnirland celebrates your safe fettirn. brydm. | 
Tin* sninrs of Sion wen* psalms and pieces of 
poetry, that adored or ci.Lbrah d thesU]ireme Being. 
—Addison. 


Celebrated, part. adj. Famous. 

I wniihi have him read over the n h hr n hit works : 
of :mt i<|iiit v, which bav« stoud the te»t of so many . 
dill'' rent ages.— Addison. 

Celebration, .v. 

J Solemn performance ; solemn remem- 


•raiict*. 


lie laboured todrive sum nv from ber.nml to lias! en 
I he ii tt brat ion of their marriage. Sir I J . Sid my. 

He shall emieeal it. 

While yon are willing it shall come In note; 

What time we will our celt brat inn keep, 

According to my birth. 

Shiib spfnr, Tmlftk Might, iv. 3. 
During IhervVf brat ion of Ibis holy sacra men!, you 
at fend slly to what is done by the priest.— 
./< i'i my Taylor. 


Pfiii.se ; renown : memorial. 

No more shall lie added in this place, his memory 
deserving a particular ctlebration. than that his ( 
learning, piety, and virtue, have la-eii attained hy ! 

Lard Clarmtlon. 1 

Some of Hie ancients may be Ihnnsrld sometimes 
to have used a less number of let lew by t la* ••• b b ra- 
tion of those who have addl'd to their alphabet.— 
Ifatdi r, b'.h m i Ilfs ofSpneh. 


Celebrator. s. One who celebrate* or praises. 

It | Scripture] has, among the wits, as well »■< 
tint tars and admirers, ns disregnrdcrs.-- Moyle, Style 
of Italy St ricture, p. 174. 

Ccit-briou n. adj. Famous; renowned; noted. 

Obsolete. 

The Jews, .Teriisiili'in, and t he Temple, having been 
always so r rlrhrionsi vet when, after their captivi- 
ties. they were despoiled of their glory, even then 
tin* Assyrians, Creeks, and Homans honoured wit h 
sacrifices the most high Ciod wlmm l lint mil ion 
worshippeil. -(.in iv. 

Celebrity, .v. Public and splendid transac- 
tion; celebration. * 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of 
the marriage, were performed vvil.li great inagnili- 
eciu-e .— Haro a. 

Applied to persons and fhuujs t in sueli c\- 
pressions as ‘ be (or ‘ Ibis’) was one of the 
celebrities of the place.’ 

Cel&riac. s. Variety of celery so called. 

Cehriac.or tumip-rooled celery, 'to plant in drills 
two feel asunder, and tlm Plant* the or six inches 
apart in each drill. ■ A In rtTombic, Hardener's 
Calendar, June. 

Celerity. ^ s. [Fr. celerite ; Lat. ctieritas.] 
Swiftness ; sjieed ; veloc ity. 

We very well see in them, who llius plend, a vvon- 
derftil celerity at discourse ; for, perceiving at the 
jlmt but only some cause of suspicion, mid fear lest 
it fthnultl lie evil, they urc pn*si>ully, in one and the 
iclf-Muno breath, resolved, that wind beginning so- 
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ever it had, there is no possibility it should bo good. 
— . Hooker . 

ThHN. with imagin’d wings, our swift seene flies, 

In motion with no less celerity 
Than that oft bought. 

Shnkespenr. Henry I’, iii. chorus. 

Three things concur to make a percussion n-eai ; 
the bigness, the. density, and tlu* celt city uf the body 
moved. —Sir K. Higby. 

Whatever enereaai-t h the density of the blond, even 
without cncrensiiig its celerdn, bents, hc-ause a 
denser body is 1ml ter than a rarer. Arbufhnot, On 
the Mutu re and Choice «;/’ Aliments. 

Celery, s. (if the derivation given in tlu* ex- 
tract be right, tin* French spelling with r, 
which the English follows, is wrong.) Ks- j 
culcnt vegetable so called (in ils vvihl Mati 1 
:l native plant, Apium gravcoli'tis). 

Cilery, or silb ry\ French nhri-. Dalian m I lari, 
the plural of seltn rn, t la* name uml* r which it was , 
introduced in the seventeenth century, corrupted ; 
from the Latin stlimun, (ireek a*\ ame. Dr. Prior , 
Papular Manns of llrdish Plants. 

Celestial, adj. [Lat. neleslis.] Ilcnvcith. 

a. Relating tf> tin* superior regions. 

There stay, until the twelve n hst i.d signs 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

Shat, i. ij tear. Lace's Lahanc's fast, v. 2. 

fail'd thou pretend desire, whom zeal in [lam’d 
To worship, and a pnw’r cehstinl nam'd ■■ lh'y dm. 

h. Relating to the blessed state. 

I'lay 1 hat sail note 

1 nam’d mv knell; whilst 1 si! meditating 
On that ci U stud hariieiiiy l goto. 

Simla s/h or, Ilmry VI II. iv. 2. 

V. With respect to ejrnllnive. 

The ancient:, cummmily applied nhs/mf descrip- 
tions of other eliiue* to tlieir own. Si r T. liemenc , 
Yidijnr Kr emirs. 

U.std udrerb all if. 

T« li'iiiarl'.iis, liis li| n( nriy face 
(Bowing n h st d sweel , vvil h godlike u-TU' Pope. ' 

Celestial, s. Inhabitant of heaven. | 

Thus al]ahl":md mild, lie* prince precedes, j 
And to the di.tuc Hi’ unknown a hst ml leads. Pope. \ 

Celt's* tity. v. a. [Lat.y/o become. — sn 
t'aleifv.J Convert into a heaven. HareA 

\Ne should allinii. that all things were in a" " - _ [ 

that d i a el h eihs/ijint, ami earth! 

heaven terrcslrilied.orthal each part above had ! 
influence upon its atlmily below. Sir T. llrnirne , j 
Valya r femurs. | 

Celiac, adj. [Lai. nrlinms, from (Jr. koi\oc 
-- hollow, paunch.] Relating to the lower 
belly: (in A/tufiwnf, applied to the ar~ j 
lerit s and nerves tliereof). i 

The Mood Boling slowly through the ct Hark and j 
lnesenteriek arteries, produces eomplaiuts. — Jv- 
tiuthnof , On the Mature and Choice if Aliim ids. 


Celibacy, x. Single life; iitimarricd state. 

I can attribute llieir mi Adicrs to untiling hut their 
freijiienl iiiarringes; |»ir they look on eihbacy as ail 
neeui'sed stale, and generally are married In-fun; 
t vv« *ii t y .— »S / a eh / far. 

By teaching them how to carry themselves in tlieir 
relations of husbands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, tiny have, without (tueslioii, adorned the 
gospel, glorified (bid. and benefited man, nun'll more 
than Ihey could have done in the devoutost and 
strictest a hhary. bishop Athrhnry. 

Anselm, who had now returned to I! n gland, de- 
cided that the princess was ii"t bound b.v a. pro- 
fi*s«ioii to wliicli the heart had not eoiiseuted. and 
deelnreil her live from the obligation of celibacy.— 
C. //. Pi arson. The early and middle Apts of P.ny. 
land, ell. xwi. 

Celibate, .v. [Fr. rililmt ; Lilt, nrlibntns , 
from Ca li hs b.'icbclor.J Celibacy. 

The forced nldiafe of the Knglish clergy i< of 
greater niitiqiiil.v than these his saints. — liisitop 
Hall, llonmtr if the married Clergy, p. ."12. 

No diviiii' law then, la* grants, hath injoinid this 
iv l Untie, but an iHrh-siaslieal, Id. ib. p. lit. 

Cthhnte. like the fly in the heart of an apple, 
dwells ill a perpetual sweetness, but sits alone. 

./i iv my Taylor. Si rmous, i. 2:!3. 

If any persons, emiviet of thi.s iiueliaslity, are in 
tile state of citdiah, they are only chastised with 
.scourges. — L. Addison, Description of I fist liar - 
bury, p. 172. 

The males oblige themselves to celibate, and then 
multiplication is hindered. ■ ( iraunt. 


Cell. s. [L:it. n llu.] 

1. Small ca\ity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells, 

III inch some active Taney dwells. Prior. 

Hovv bees forever, though a monarch reign, 

Their Mejiamte nils ami properties maintain. Pope. 

± Cave, or little habitation, of a religious 
person. 
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Hesid<*N site did intend confession 
At l’atrick’s cell this even ; and there she was not.t 
Shakcs/M nr. Tim ( truth mm of Ynvna. v. 2. 

Then did religion in h Iiiz.v nil, 

III empty, airy eonlemplulious dwell. 

Sir J. Denham. 

•i. Small and close apartment, in a prison. 

When .Jeremiah vyis entered into the dungeon, 
and into the cabins [in the margin cells p dm- 
miali, xxxvii. III. 

4. Any small place of residence ; cottage. 

In cottages ami low ly c ( f(s 
True piety neglected dwells, 

'I ill eallM to li> :i\ i ii. its native seat, 

Wlim* the good iiian alone is great. Sonic mile , 

o. Religious bouse, siibordinato to some great 
abbey. 

t As loud as doth the cha|M*|| hcllc, 

TIh iv as this Ini'd was kivpcr of the celle. 

Chain i r, P mlaynr to the Cauh rbury Tales. 

ii. In A iui(nnii/. Vesicle consisting of a nu- 
cleus, covering, and fluid, elementary to all 
1 be li^ue> both \eget:ible mid animal : (in 
Ibis sriw with numerous compounds and 
derivalives. a. Cellular, Cellulose, Kc.). 

< Heiilc ami nllu rs have iiiiestimied the title of tin 
(Iivr'irlua to In- regarded as an organic species ni 
individual :il all, or a-, anything limn' Ilian a iiimi.s 
trous i dt.... liijsts Kollikcr iwililished an claim. 
rate iiu'iiii 1 ■■ ’ l and .sutll- 

en lit giMiiiuU in iVi ii f.ir emieludiiig tlnd the 
(ireiraniia . . , s Is mi tin* lowest step of the 
animal si'rh s. pm I with 1 lint of the si ugh -n Ihd 
Species of tin* \c il.|e kingdom. . . . j It j eolisi.sts 

of a iv,V-u.en,lir."i the Huid and granular < 
tents of i lie c«//,:. i ,d of the nucleus with IniTiLsiniial) 
liueleoli. . . . Sninetiiiies tin- eslalilislmient of the 
tW'i cent I’l-s of ic-s'iii.il-it ve force separates tin* iv /'■ 
coil tell Is into two crniips, without iheeniinimiliiiit 
division uf tin- -7-wail : but ;m inner piirtiliuii- 
wall is d< ve!..|n d, SI- n In lii-M-s that this is the 
result of 1 1n- ' i >i! jugal i< -ii of two mdiv iduals. Mow- 
evi-r this may In*. ;tsi<.lii< r mode of pro pa ■.■!•. I ,on ■<; 

I lli-n SI-1 Up; till- granules of the divided i//-eoti- 
leuls, as if impregnated, develojie nils, diiide and 
subdivide, and are idlimalely iv^.lvnl into embryos 
having tin* form of Navieella*. . . . Tin 1 linn iniri- o. 
of the Ciegarina answi i-s to that of tin- I'oiyu 
Irian : I lie ci /.'-membrane to tin 1 ciliated inl.-gimi. i.l 
and the granular contents to tin- nmiv-spcei.-il;-.. . 
ci Us whi.-li round tin- nucleus. The tireinn ia 
may be regarded as a parasitic .Monad. ami the m >-t 
sin pie ol' the animal kingdom. It ditli rs I'l-om ti e 
s'nifh-nlhd plant by the contractility of i's tissue, 
and the solubility of its nil - wall by' aectn- and. 
thnu, l.t ei -rts on C miiparatiCi Aiiafioii.i, l>ct, iv 

Cellar. [L.it. ci Iforiuni, from eel/n cell.’ 
IMact* iintic gnmml where >tures and li- 
quors are kept. 

If tliis fellow hail lived in the time of Cati). 
Would, for Ins punishment, hate herti emiliued to 
Ha- bottom of a nlfar during his life. ■ L\aeham, 
Cow pit at (h nth man. 

Cellarage, s. Ihnler-gmuinl story of a 
building, in which the cellars urcVou-^ 
slriieti-d. 

l.i.me '-n, you hear this fellow in the vtHorayc. 

S/iakt sjh ,tr, lltiuihf, i. 1. 

A good n scent makes n house vvlmlcnme, ami 
gives opportunity for etllaragt.— Marti nnr. Hus- 
bandry. 

Cellarer, s. Officer in a monastery who bud 
care of the prnwsion*; butler. 

I’ I H lit my lailli, limn art some oflleer, 

Some worthy sexteiu, or some <v/« n r. 

(.’hau ci r. Monk's Prologm. 

Cellaret, .v. Case for bolding Liquor bottles.* 

When my father was convinced of his loss, he 
called lor his dressing-gown- searched the yarnt 
and tin- kill lieu-- looked in the maid's drawers 
ami the nlfant— and Anally ilcdmcd lie wa.s di%- 
1 meted .- Sir K. /., Iluhnr, Pclhnm,v\\. i. 

Cellaring, s. Range or system of cellars ; 
practice of placing things in cellars. 

l say (aside), l have it I’ll pour forth n torrent 
of eloquence, tflt ! Miss, believe me, I despise riches 

all! Imw lilew-d should I be to live with you in a 
retired and peaceful cottage, situated in a deljjht- 
l'lil sporting country, with attached and dcl:u-hi-d 
otliceg, ru"iuy ci llariny, and emiiiiiodious attics. 
Morton, Si i - iv ts worth knowing, iii. -t. 

Colled, adj. Furnished with cells (generally 
used as th v. second element in u ctnuptmud). 

(For exauipl*' sis* last extract under (VI 1.) 

Cellular, adj. Consisting of little cells or 
cavities. 

The urine, insinuating itself anmngst tin- neigh- 
bouring muscles, and cell alar membranes, destroyed 
f< mr. — Sha ep, Sn rgt ry. 

C6lftitude. s. [Lilt, cclsitudo.'] Height, 
ysi 
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Honour to thee, oeletriial and clcare ' 

4 Goddess of Love, and to thy celsitude ! 

Chaucer , Testament of Love, fill. 

Celt. s. In Archeology. Stone implement 
of a wedtfelike fonn lbund in barrows and 
other repositories of antiquarian remains, 
and nnmwl after the. Celtic populations 
width, at first, were supposed to lmve more 
particularly used it. 

And ,v<‘t iiniN and stonu axes (wedges, mauls, 
Celts), hammers, daggers, K|n*ar- or arrow-heads, mid 
a Tew poor objects, such as lands (coralline or of 
uulier) by way of ornaments, an* all that are ever 
found in these barrows, — Kemble, Hone Feralen, 
p. 3S. 

Cement. 8. (accented as a verb, like record 
when used as a law term, and a few other 
exceptions to the general rule that 4 of two 
otherwise identical dissyllables, one a verb 
and the other a noun, the verb lias its ac- 
cent. on the last, the noun on the first, 
syllable ; e.g . 1 survey a district,* as opposed 
to ‘take a survey of one.’) [Fr. cement \ 
hat. ctementum « rubble, mortar.] 

1. Matter with which two bodies are made to 
cohere : (as ytortur or glut). 

Your temples burned in tITcir cement, and your 
franchises cnnilnwl into an augre's bore. -Shake. 
War, Variola nus, iv. 0. 

Then* Is a cement compounded of llower, whites of 
eggs, and stout's powdered, Hint bcoometh hurd ns 
marble.— Bacon. 

You may seo divers pebbles, and a crust of cement 
or stone lad ween them, as hnrd as the pebbles them- 
selves.-,/*/. 

The foundation was mnde of rough stone, joined 
together with a most firm cement: upon tins wan 
Ibid another layer, consisting of small slimes and 
cement. — Arhuthnot, Tables of Ancient Coins, 
Weights, ami Measures. 

The diamond cement for uniting bits of china, 
glass, Ac., which is sold as a sis' ret at an absunlly 
di*ar pritsi, is composed of isinglass sonked in water 
till it becomes soft, and then dissolved in proof 
spirit, to which a little gum resin, ammoniac, or 
imllNitiiiiii.iiiiil resin mastic are added, ••aril dissolved 
in a minimum of alcohol. ... A cennnt which linlit- 
rntes to a stony consistence may be install* by mixing 
twenty parts of dean river sand, two of litharge, 
and one of ipiicklime into a thm putty with linseed 
oil.— 1/ re, Biel ionary if Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines. 

2. Rond of union in friendship. 

What cement should unite heaven nud earth, light 
and darkness V (UanvUle, 

Look over tlio whole creation, and you shall see, 
that the band of cement, lliat Imlds together all the 
parts of this great and glorious fiiliriek, is gratitude. 
South. ' 

With the accent oil the first syllable. 

Let not the pieeo of virtue which is set 
Betwixt us, us the cement of our love, 

1ft keep it htiilded. tm the null to luitt4*r. 

Sluikesju ar, Antony ami Cleopatra, iii. 2. 

3. In Anatomy. See ext raid. 

A single tooth may lie composed of dentine, rc« 
weaf, enamel, and bone: but the dentine and cement 
aro present In the teeth of all reptiles. — Owen, 
Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

Cement, v. a. Unite by means of something 
interposed. 

I.iouiil bodies have nothing to cement them; they 
ore all louse and incoherent, and in a perpetual llux. 
—T. Unmet, Theory of the Forth. 

Love with white lead cements his wings; 

White lead was sent us to repair 1 

Two brightest brittiest enrt lily t liings, 

A lady's luce, and china wan*. Swift. 

With the accent on the first syllabic: sec 
preceding entry. 

but how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, aril bind up 
The tally difference, we yet not know. 

• Shaktspear, A ninny and Cleopatra, ii. 1. 

Cement, v. n. Come into conjunction ; co- 
here. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are 
divided by a sharp instrument, they will, if held in 
close contact for some time, reunite by inoseulation, 
and cement like oufi brunch of a tree ingrafted on 
anot her.- —Sharp, Surgery. 

Cementation, s. See extract. 

Cementation (is) a chemical process which consists 
in imbedding a solid body in a pulverulent matter, 
and exposing both to ignition in a metallic or earthen 
case. In this way iron Is cemented witli cliarcoal to 
form steel ; and bottle glnss with gypsum powder, or 
■and, to form Reaumur's pom-lain.— Ure, Diction- 
ary q f Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 
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Cem6nter. a. One who, or tlmt which, 

cements. 

find liiivinp designed man for a sociable creature, 
flirni.shrd him with liuiguap*, wliieli was tola* the 
great instrument and et m> liter of tuMf.—Jsiekr. 

Cementitious, adj. Of the nature of ce- 
ment or stucco. 

In some parts the cementitious work is inform!. 
- Forsyth , Italy, p. I2«. (Uni MS.) 

Cemetery, s. [Fr. remeterie ; (Jr. rui/u/rijjiini', 
from Km jin m put to sleep.] Place where the 
dead arc reported. 

The si nils of the dead appear frequently in ee- 
m tUrits, nud hover about the places where t heir 
bodies are buried, as still hankering ahmit their old 
brutal pleasures, and desiring lignin to enter tins 
body. Addison. 

The living, it is said, seareely sufficed to bury tho 
dead •. the gardens within the? city, nud the vineyards 
without-, were t timed into a vast cemetery. -Mil man. 
History of Latin Christianity, b. iv. cli. vii, 

Cendtion. s. Meal-taking. Hare. 

The summer lodgings regard the equinoxinli meri- 
(linn, but the monies of eu nation in the summer, lift 
(diverts into t.lm winter assent, that is south-east. 
Sir T. Browne, Volya r Errours, p. 3liy. (Ord MS.) 

Cenatory. adj. ltoliiting lo the principal 
meal, or supjicr of tho Romans. Rare. 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a 
eenofory garment ; and the same was practised by 
the Jews. — Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Cenobitlcal. adj. Living in community. 

They have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and gray, eremitical and ceaobitical, and nuns. - 
Bishop St ill i nyjh et. 

As we have seen already, it was only towards tho 
end of the eighth century that ('hrodngnng intro- 
diieed a nenobitical mode or life in the cathedral of 
liis archdiocese. — Kemble, The Saxons in England, 
b. ii. eh. ix. 

Cenoby. s. Place where persons live in 
community. Rare. 

His arms* are vet to lio seen in the ruins of tlio 
hospital of St. John's near Sinithtteld, and in the 
Hum'll of Allhallows at the upper end of bum hard 
Street, which was repaired and enlarged with the 
stones brought from that cenoby. -Sir (>. Buck, 
History tf Richard III. p. its. 

Cenotaph, s. [Fr. cenutaphe ; from Ur. 
n«if ni of-cinply tmub.J Monument of 
one buried elsewhere. 

Priam, to whom the story was unknown, 

As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos'd sou; 

A cenotaph iiis name nud title Kept, 

And Hector round the tomb with all bis brothers 
wept. Ilryilen, Fables. 

Cense; s. [Fr. cense ; Lat. ct/ui/*-.] Rare. 

1. Public rate. 

We sis* what Hoods of treasure have fiowed into 
Kuroiic by that action ; so that theiv/ise, nr rates 
of Uliristendom, are raisisl sineo ten times, yea 
twenty times told. — Bacon. 

2. Condition; rank. 

If you write to a innn, whose (•statu nud reuse you 
an? Inmiliar with, you may the bolder venture on a 
knut. -B.Jonsnu, Diseori ries. 

Cense, v. a. [contraction of inn use , from 
Fr. run user.] Pcrlunu* with odours. 

The Kalii sing, and e» use bis altars round 
With Sal tail smoke, their heads with poplar bound. 

I Jr y ilt ii. 

Hrineus was near, and eastra furious look 
On the side altar, wis'd with snored smoke, 

And bright with flaming fires. hi. 

Cense, v. n. Scatter incense. 

In his hand lie Imre a golden censer, with per- 
fume; and censing about the altar, having first kin- 
dled his fire on the top is interrupted by the genius. 

B. Jonson, Furl if Etna James's Entertainment. 

Censer. s. 

1. Pan or vessel in which incense is burned. 

Antonius gave piety in bis money, like a lady witli 
a wiser before an alta r.—Pmcham, Cunipleai Ciui- 
tlvman. 

Of incense clouds. 

Fuming from golden censers, bid the mount. 

Milton, Paradise Ims! , vii’. 5Pi». 

2. Piiu in which tiny thing is burned ; fire- 
pan. 

Here’s snip, nud nip. nud cut. mid dish, and slash, 
Like to a ernser in a harlier's shop. 

Shakes/rntr, Taming of the Shrew , iv. 3. 

Cdnaton. s. Kate; assessment. Obsolete. 

(hid intended this eension only for the blessed 
Virgin mid her Son, that Christ might lie born where 
hu should.- Joseph Hall. 

Censor, s. [Lat. censor . ] 

1. Officer of Rome appointed to watch over 
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the conduct of the citizens), with power to 
punish breaches of morality. 

As to the judgment of Cato Hie minor, he was well 
punished for his blasphemy against learning, in 
the Mime kind wherein lie oficiidcd; for when he 
was ] Hist threescore years old, hu was taken with un 
extreme desire to go to school agnln, and to learn 
thcHivck tongue, to the end to pursue the H reek 
authors; which doth well demonstrate, that his for- 
mer censure of HicUrccuin learning was rather an 
allcclcd gravity, than according to Hie inward sense 
of his own opinion.— Bacon, Advancement of Learn- 
ing, \. (Oru MS.) 

I rellcctcd that it was the proper office of the ma- 
gistrale to punish only knaves, and that wo had a 
censor of Greut Britain, tor puoplo of another deno- 
initiation.- Tatter, no. 

Theso characters were forwarded by proper offi- 
cers, till they arrived at length into tlio liuiids or 
the minor, an officer of great lame in the Roman 
govern lueiit. — Harris, On the 63d chapter if isaiuli. 


2. One who is given to censure and expro- 
bration. 

Ill-nalur’d censors of tho present ago, 

And fond of all the follies of the past. 

Lord Roscommon. 

The most severe censor cannot but Is* pleased wii h 
the prodigality of his wit, though, at tho same time, 
he cmild have wished that tho muster of it had been 
& belter manager.-- Dryiten. 

The alarm was thus given to Audcrtnu. He enn- 
ecalcd the instruments of his enlling, paint: forth 
with an assured air, and bade defiance to the mes- 
senger, the et usor.Un> secretary, and little hooknose 
himself.— Macaulay, History if England, eh. xx. 

Censorial, adj. F ull of censure ; severe. 

The moral gravity ami the censorial deelmmition 
of Juvenal.- T. IVar/on, History of English Poetry, 
iv. fi. 

He conferred on it a kind iff inquisitorial and cen- 
sorial powers even over the laity, and directed it to 
inquire inlo all matters of conscience.— Hume, His- 
tory of England, iii. i‘W. (( )ril M S.) 

* A ml how dare j oil,’ said her manager, assuming 
a censorial seventy, which would have crushed l In* 
eoufideiiceofa Vest ris, mill disarmed that beaut it 11 1 
rels‘1 herself of her professional caprices— Lamb, 
Essays of Elia, Elhstoniana. 

Censorial!, adj. Kclntiug to the censor. Ran . 

As the churn -cry had Hie pivtorian power for equity, 
so the stnr-eh:iiijls'r bad the ciusurittn power l.’n 
offences under the ilegrei? of capital,— Bacon. 

Censorious, adj. Addicted to censure ; 
fuulttiudiug. 

Sometimes animating the subject by venyurufus 
exauHiori/mg the prince.— Hilda, XutiS on Bray- 

tun's Pol If nth I oil, XVII. 

IK) not ton many believe 110 religion In Is: imre, 
but what ii iiitempi'ruti'ly rigid? no /eul to Is* spi- 
rit mil. lint whut is censorious, or vindicative I*- - 
Bishop Sprat. 

U! let thy presence make my travels light, 

Ami j intent \ etuis shall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of censorious fume. Prior. 


With of. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man tohcrraftrir/oiif 
q/’lns neighbours.— Halts, Improvement of the Mind. 

With a /wn. 

lie tn tiled all his iureriours of the clergy with a 
most sanetilied pride; was rigorously ami u.uvcr- 
sally mtsuCtoits u pan ail his brethren ul the gown. 
■ Sivijt. 

Censoriously, atlv. In a censorious manner. 

If it lie suspected that this great haired ot tin* 
C'liristiaus moved this ((entile to miimaibert too 
censoriously upon tlic-ir carriage, then it will Is- iva- 
souable to enquire whut others have deliveiid m 
this mutter.' L. Addison, Lfc of Mahunut, p. l-S. 

Censorlousnoss. s. Atlrilmte Mijr^ested by 
Censorious; disposition to reproach; ha- 
bit of reproiichin^ ; faultfinding; taking 
of exception ; cn\iiling. 

Some s'lly souls are prom to place much piety in 
then* inawMiiglj plainness, and in their ceusorious- 
inss of others, w iio n.se more cuiuely mid costly curi- 
osities. din my Taylor, Artificial Handsomeness, 
p. s7. 

Sourness of disiKisitioii.aiiilrudenesM of la'liavimir, 
t'ciisorioasiii ss and sinister intcriiretiilioii ul Uuiikn 
ail cross and ibslasleful humoui-s, render the cun 
versa! ion of men irrievous and uneasy to one another. 
- Archbishop Til lot tun. 

Censorship, s. 

1. Office of censor. 

J 11 his own phrase, he [Smitli] whitened himself, 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office nf 
honour and some proliL in the colUyi. -Jt iiuson. 
lures of the Vm ts, Smith. 


2. Time during which the office of censor is 
held. . , 

It was brought' to Rome in the censorship of Clliu- 
dius .— Mr T. Browne, Vulgar Erruura. 
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3. As applied to the Press. Power or prac- 
tice of superintending, revising, autho- 
rising, or otherwise influencing the printed 
literature of a country, esjieoially that which 
is periodical and political. 

These in (‘Min ni.'iy in* reduced to the flvo following 
heads : I. Punishment for religious error; 2. Ho- 
ward for religious orthodoxy; 8. Endowment of 
clergy mid of public worship: 4. Public instruction; 
fi. Censorship of the imvsn.— Sir G. < Leins, On the 
Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, ch.ix. 

Freedom too wiim wanting, a want as fatal us that 
of either capital or skill. Tim press was mil indeed 
at tint moment under a general n usorship. Tim 
licensing act, which kail been passed soon alter 1 ho 
Restoration, had expired in 1(1711. Aliy |M>rson might 
therefore print, at his own risk, a history, a sermon, 
or a poem, without Urn previous approbation of any 
officer: but the judges were uiiaiiiiiioiisly of opinion 
that this liberty did not extend to Ca/rttcs, and 
that, by Mm common law of England, no mail, not 
authorised by llio crown, hnd a right to publish poli- 
tical news.— Macaulay, History of England, ell. iii. 

1 have already mentioned IIihI tlie offo t of thu 
censorship in Min kingdom is to prevent newspapers 
from publishing one syllable of eoiiunent upon any- 
Miiug that takes jilaee in Russia or Poland, Ac — 
Edtoards, Poliak Captivity, ii. ch. I. 

Cexiiiial. adj. Relating to a census. Pare. 

Hi* sent commissioners into all the several nulli- 
ties of tlie whole realm, who took an exael survey, 
undMcsrrihed in uccnxmd roll or book, all the land's, 
titles, and tenures, throughout tlm whole kingdom. 
-Sir IV. Temple, Introduction to the Jlistury of 
tin, /land, ii. !57k ((Ini MS.) 

Censurable, adj. Worthy of censure; bl. Till- 
able ; culpable. 

A small mistake may leave upon Mie mind the last- 
ing memory of having been Luuu led for something 
censn rohle. —Locke. 

Censurableness. s. Ulainubleness ; fitness 
to be censured. 

This, and divers others.are alike in their rensura- 
Mints* by the unskilful, lie it divinity, pliysiek, 
poetry, Ac — Whitlock, Observations on the pri sent 
Manners of the English, p. 4113. 

Censure, s. [Lat. censura.] 

1. Illume; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough tor half the greatest of these days. 

To 'scape my censure, not expect my praise. Pope. 

± Judgement; opinion; determination. 

Madam, nud you, my sister, will .von iro 
To give your censures in this weighty business 7 

Shakts/nar, Hicli.hil III. ii. 2. 

3, Judicial sentence. 

To you, lord governour, 

Remains Mm censure of this hellish villain. 

Simla spar, Of in llo, v. 2. 

4. Spirit.mil punishment inflicted by some 
ecclesiastical judge. 

I’pou the un suer essftil ness of milder medicaments, 
use l li.il st ronger physic k, them/xa s of the eluiirh. 

Hammond. 

Censure, v. a. 


1. Blame; brand publicly. 

Men may censure thine J weakness J 
The g'-nllor, if severely thou exact not 
More strength from me Ilian in thyself was found. 

Milton, Samson AyonisUs, 7&7. 

1. Condemn by a judicial sentence. 

Hus censur'd him 

Already, and, na I liear. Mm provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. 

Shaktsinar, Measure for Mi as u re, i.5. 

3. Judge; estimate. 

Tim onset and retiro 
Of hot n your armies ; whose equality 
Hy our best eyes cannot Ik* reusnreil. 

Shah spear, King John, ii. 2. 
Should I say more, you well might insure nm 
(What yet 1 never was) a IliiMcrer. 

Ihaunumt unit Fletcher, Khler Profiler. 
"When two are stript, long ere the course Is'giu, 
Wo wish Ihal one should lose, tlm other win ; 

Ami one espirinlly ilo we al reel 

Of two gold ingots, like ill each rospeel. : 

Tin* reason no mail knows: I<1 it sulllce. 

What we behold is eensureil by our eyes. 

Get cue, Hera ami Leander, 


Censure, v.n. Judge; give mi opinion. Pare. 
'Tis a pibwuig shame, 

That I, unworthy laxly as I am, 
should censure tliUN on lovely gentlemen. 

Shakes pear, Tien Gentlemen if Veivna, i. 2. 
Censuror* s. One who blames ; one who 
reproaches. 


We must not, stint 
Our necessary actions, in t lie fear 
To cope malicious ce usurer 8. 

Shakespear, Himry VIII. i. 2. 
A statesman^ who is posscst of mil merit, should 
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look upon his poliflenl censurers with tlie same m*g- 1 
lect that a good writer regards lus critieks.— Ji/- 
tiisoH. 

C^mnrinf. verbal aha. Reproach ; blame. 

The like censuring* and despising* have embit-' 
tored llm spirits, and whetted both I lie longues and 
pens, of learned men one against aimllmr. Bishop 
Sanderson. ' \ 

Census, s. [Lat.] Taking of the numlxTs of 
tlm population of any district or country, 
or of the members of any class or denomi- 
nation. 

This is manifest from th(! history of 1 ho Jewish 
nation, from the neeoiuit of the Rnmatt census and 
registers of our own country, win -re the proportion 
of births to burials is found upon oliM-rvut i< u to Is* 
yearly as lilly to forty, limt l y. Sermons, p. Ui7, 

1 sliall say little lien* of the census of tlie Romans, 
it Is'ing a thimr so well known : and shall only stay 
to remark, that Micre were, in their hooks or regis- 
ters, not only the condition and (pialityof all peo- 
ple, but also their cl laracters.-- I/a rris. On the r>:i nl 
cha.pt, r of Isaiah . 

Cent. a. [Lai. centum = hundred. — This 
word is not only Latin in origin, and ab- 
breviated in form, but it is generally part ! 
of a combination rather than a simple word; j 
i.e. it is generally preceded by per , which | 
is the Latin for by: thus Jive per cent isi 
five by the hundred. In cent per rent , how- 
ever, it is a separate vvord.J Hundred. | 
Tlu* demon makes bis full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent. Pops. 

Centaur, s. [Lat. cm taunts.] 

1. Mythological being, with the head, trunk, 
and arms of a man, joined to the trunk ' 
and exl realities of a horse. 

Down from the waist they an* centaurs , though 
women all uh< ivc. — Sh , i kesint i r, Kiny tsar, iv. (I. 

The idea nf a centaur has no more falsehood iu it 
than the name centaur, Licke. 

•2. Archer in ihe zodiac. 

The cheerless empire of the sky. 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer, yield. Thomson. 

Contaurliko. adj. Having Ihe appearance 
or equestrian habits of a centaur. 

You rememlsT Hit* fillip w’o saw once, when the 
sea went hiirli upon the coast nf Argos ; so went the 
beast. Hut he i Dai rictus], as if centaurlikc he had 
been one pim* with the horse, was no more moved 
than one is with the going of his own legs .-Sir P. 
Sid my. Arcadia, ii. t 

Centaury, .v. Name given to plants of the 
genus Centauren : (the common, or lesser, 
eentaury, Iiuwcut, is a Gentian, Erythriea 
Ccntuurium). 

Add pounded galls, and roses dry. 

And with Cccrupian thyme* strung-scented centaury. \ 

Drydt it. 

Centenary, adj. (accented often, and per- 1 
haps rightly, oil the^?r/rf syllable; with pre- 
fixes, however, in Ihe opinion of the editor, 
centenary forms the belter combination.) 
[Lat. cenh unrius.] (’oil tied is l with the 

number of a hundivd, ns in 4 centenary fes- 
tival,' and in bicentenary , tricentenary , and j 
other compound;;. 

Centenary, s. Number of a hundred. 

In every centenary of years from the creation, 
some small abatement should have been made.— J 
hakewdl, Apology. t 

Centenier. s. Centurion. Pare. 

They are an hundred, chosen out of every liwn 
and villam*. and thereon were termed centeuU-rn or 
cent uriaus. — Ti mu's Stars House, p. l',i. (On! MS.) 

Centennial, adj. Consisting of a hundred 
years 

To her alone 1 rais'd my strain 
On her e. nf, uniat day. Mason, Poems. 

Center.*. Sir Gentre. 

Of Ibis nature is the maxim now stated. That iu 
any combination of matter any how supported, the 
Cen tiro f gravity will desivml into the lowest ) 
t-ion which the connexion nf the parts allows it to 
assume by descending. It is easily seen that this 
maxim carries to a much greater extent the prin- 
ciple which the (in-ck mat hemal iciaus ii.wimcd, 
that every body has a enter of gravity, that is, a 
point in which, if the whole mutter nf the body Imi 
collected, the effect will remain unchanged. \V he- 
wed, History of Scientific M ii*. i. 22tt. 

Centesimal, s. In Arithmetic. Hundredth 
part : (applied to the next step after de- 
cimal in fractions). 
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V ’ A K'RNTltVLIZATIOH 

Tim neglect of a few eenUsimnts in Mu* side of tlie 
ruts', would bring it to ail equality with the cube St 
n foot.— Arhuthnot, Table if Ancient Coins, Weights, 
•ind Measures. 

Centeftiznal. adj. 

1. Hundredfold. 

How this wul Indication may well ho conceived, 
ami that this a nlcshnal increase is not naturally 
st railin', you Mint am no slrnuger iu agriculture, old 
Hint new, an* not likely to mako great douht.—A'ir 7 1 . 
It rote nr. Tracts, p. 40. 

‘2. Hundredth. 

In centesimal proportion, stony matter 18; fine 
silieioiiN 2'.*; argil 22; mild calx 31; U)\).—Kiriwn, 
Essay on Manures, p, HO. 

Conteaim&tion. s. Selection, for some par- 
ticular purpose, of every hundredth person. 

Sometimes the criminals were decimated by lot, 
as aiqM'ars in Poly bins, Tacitus, ITutareh, Julius 
Capitolinas, who also mentions a centesimatiun.— 
Jm my Taylor, Doctor Dubilautium, ii. 122. (Onl 
MS.) 

Centigrade, adj. [Lat.. tj nidus — step or de- 
gree.] Divided into a hundred degrees, as 
‘the (kntiyrade Thermometer. 1 

Centiloquy. x. [Lat.. cuttilurpiiu/n, from 
centum - hundred, futpwr ■- speak.] Hun- 
dred sayings ; j[a\ipluTl in (lie extract to n 
work of Ptolemy’s consisting of a hundred 
aphorisms). A proper rather titan a com- 
mon term. 

ITolemeus, in his t'cntiloyuy, attributes all these 
symptoms wliieh are in melancholy men to celestial 
influences. — JJartmi, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 

Centipede, s. Name given to anmilose ani- 
mals of Ihe class Iulid.T : (applied in Eng- 
land to two long wingless animals, with 
a hard integument, the shape of ti worm, 
and numerous legs, found in old wood uml 
in soil). See Mill eped. 

Thn certainly with which an accidental pressure 
nr unguarded touch is resented and returned by a 
bite, makes the cent ijn ile, when it lias taken up its 
temporary allude within the sleeve or fold of a dress, 

I by fur tlm most unwelcome of all ihe Singhalese 
assailants. The great size (little short of a foot in 
length) to which it sometimes attains renders it 
formidable.— AW J. E. Tcnnrnt, Ceylon, pt. ii. ch. vii. 

Kwh of the many legs of a a ntipede, under the 

| in llm -uee of its own ganglion, goes on receiving im- 

pressions and performing mot ions quite independent 
of the rest : continuing to do so alter tlie creature 
Ins bis'n cut hi two. Ami on watching the wave of 
movements which progresses from end In end «if tin? 
series of legs smi still more clearly iu a joins - it 
will lie observed that at Hiiy moment' each leg is in a 
different phase of its rhythmical movement; and 
that thus there an*, at the same lime, in the same 
organism, a great numlier of like changes, each at a 
separate stage of evolution. Herbert Spencer, in- 
duction* of ttioloyy. 

Cento, y. [Lai. emto - garment made up of 
shreds and patches.] Composition formed 
by working into a whole scraps from diffe- 
rent authors (opposed to oriyinal composi- 
tion); paste-aml-scissors work. 

D is quilted, its it wen 1 , out of sim'da of (liver, 
poets, such as scholars cull a cento. Camdtu, Hi- 
lt any man think the poem a cento, our poet will 
lull have done the same in jest which itoilcaudid ill 
earnest.— Add rtisemeut to Pujjc’s Dunciad. • 

Central, adj. Relating to the centre ; con- 
stituting Ihe centre; placed in the centn 
or middle. 

Them is now, and was then, a space or cavity iu 
Hits nut rat parts of it, so large as to give mvntioii 
In that mighty muss of water. - U\ unheard, Essay 
towards a Xatural History of the Earth, 

ITiiliriel. a dusky melancholy Nprite, 

Down to the central earth, his proper scene. 

Repairs. Pope, Kapc of the Lack. 

Centr&lity. s. State or being of a centn*. 

An actual centrality , though as low as next ty 
nothing. —Dr. U. More, Motes upon the Sony of the 
Soul, p. 

Centralisation, s. Reduction to a centre. 
See Centralize. 

Tho civil organization of thn kingdom wns based 
on the principle of complete a idealization. . . . 
Prefects called uoraarebs, amt sub-pn-firts calks! 
eparchs.liud been already trained lu Mie sen ice by 
CapudislriHs, and no difficulty was found in intro- 
ducing tho outward apjieanmoe of a regular uml 
ayatematic action of the central government over tho 
whole country.— Finlay, history (f tho Grak Hero* 
lution, b. v.ch. iv. 
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flentrallse. v. a. Concentrate in soninpnr- 
ticuhir part, as nn actual or convent iouul 
centre: (generally applied to the process 
1>v which the naniicipal or local mlminis- 
trutinu of a country is overridden by the 
ndniinist ration of the.co///7 or capital). 

TIiiim Ala uriw was enabled to um* in his iillriu|it 
to r rntralize I In* power of 1 1 if government. Fining, 
History of the Crick Rcndnlian, li. v. Hi. iv. 
Centrally, adr. (the / really doubled, i.e. 
central-///.) With regard to the centre. 

Though fine of the fi*et most commonly Iwars the 
weight, .vet the whole weight rests end rally ti)ion 
it. -Jit’ii i/< m. 

Centre, s. [Lilt, centrum : Or. demur — 
point.] Middle ; that which is equally dis- 
tant from all extremities. I 

If we frame mi imago of a rouml body all of fire, I 
f llame jir<M'<t*ilifiir from it would dilfuse itself 
every way ; so that tlm source, serving for I In* centre 
there, would he rouml about an huge sphere of lire ' 
* fuel light.— Fir K. Highy, T realm on the Sal are of i 
Undos. | 

Centre, r. a. 

1. Plan* on n centre; fix as on n centre. 

One font Uvctulnd, iiiiiI the other turn'll , 

Rouml through the vast prnfimdit.v obscure. 1 

* Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 2‘JS. : 

2. Collect to a point. 

Hy thy each look, ami thought, ami rare. His 
shown, | 

Thy joys are rent ml all in me alone. Prior. J 

J If may take a range all the worhl over, mid draw ■ 
in all that, wide air and Hminiferciin* of sin mid j 
vice, and centre it in his own breast . South. j 

0 impudfiil, regardful of thy own. ' 

Whose thoughts are central oil thyself al. .. . ( 

HrytUn. | 

1 Inst two ehihlren in llieir infmiey, liy the small- j 

pox: so that I have one son only, in whom all our 
holies are central.— Snm/h It, Kept dit ion of limn- i 
phry Clinker. j 

Centre, r. n. 

1. Host on; repose on: (as bodies in etjuili- 

hrium). i 

When* 1 here is no visible t rul li wherein to entire . ! 
emmr is as wide as men’s laneifs. and may wander 
In Hernily. Dr. II. More. Decay of Christian Pit ft/. 

2. lie placed in the midst or centre. i 

As find in l-.eav'n , 

Is centre, yet extends to all : so Hum. 

(\ ntring, receiv'd from nil 1 hose orbs. 1 

Milton, Paradise Post. ix. 1011. 

.‘1. Heroine collected to si point ; gravitate. j 

Whal hopes you had in Diomede, lay down : 
t )ur hopes must centre in ourselves alone, Dfydni. 

The common acknowledgment soft lie body will at. 
length centre in him. who appears sincerely to a* 
al the common benefit. -Uisliofi Atterhnry. 

Centric, mid Centrical, adj. Placed iu the 
ctxitre. 

» Some that have deeper dieg'd Love's mine than 1, 
Say, where his i 'nil rick happiness doth lie. 

Itonnr, Poems, p. .'12. 

Centrifugal, adj. [Lilt, centrum - centre, 
y, avoid.] Chiefly in Mechanics. 
Having a tendency to recede from the* 
centre. 

They ileseribisl an liyperlmla.hy rhnngiug the een- 
Iripeliil into a centrifugal force. ( In gne. 

In the same manner tli oeintrifngal forts* is not a 
distinct funs* in a striet sense, hut only a eertnin 
‘ result of the first law of motion, measured by the 
portion of rent ri petal force which counteracts it. 
roniparisous of quantities so heterogeneous imply 
confusion of thought, and often suggest baseless 
speculations and imagined reforms of the ron-ncu 
opinions. -Whcu'dl, History of Scientific Ideas, i. 
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Centuple, adj, [Lut. ccntupkx.'] Hundred- 
fold. 

It were a vengeance centuple for nil fticinoroui 
acts that could lie mimed. 11. Jonsnn. F/tinenc. 

C&ntuplc. v. a. Multiply » hundredfold. 

If the contagion 

Of my misfortunes had not spread itseir 
Vpou my son Asemiio. though my wants 
Wen* iv ntupled upon myself. 1 could he patient. 

Jhnnmnnt and Fletcher, Span ish Curate 

Then would lie centuple I by former store, 

And make this! far limn* happy than before. 

C.Sandys, Paraphrasi of the Hook of Job 

This shall the meek with pleased eves 
Heboid, and centuple their joyes. 

Id., J’mhns, p. Ill 
Centuplicate, v. a. Make a hundredfold : 
repent a hundred times. 

I performed the civilities you enjoined me t< 
your friends, who return you the like centuplicated 
— IJoit’ill, 1 a Iters , iv. 2. 

Centurion, s . [Lsit. emturio , -on/s.] Mili- 
tary ollieer among the Homans, who com- 
manded a hundred men. 

Have an army ready, say you ? A most roynl one. 
The iv n hi r inns, mid I heir charges, distinctly billeted 
in llieeiitertaiiinieiil, and to Im*ou foot at an hour's 
wa ri i i lig.-- -Shnkrsptm’, < ’or iota utts, iv. ft. 

Century, jr. [Lut. cent ur in , from centum - 
hundred.] 

1. Hundred: (usually employed to specify 
time ; as, Ihe second ccntur//). 

Tin* nature of eternity is such, that, though our 
joys, after some etntnehs of years, may seem to 
nave grown older, by having lieen enjoyed so many 
ages, vet will they really still continue new.— Hoyle. 

And now lime’s whiter series is begun, 

Which iu soli renin rus shall smoothly run. 

Drydtn. 

The lists of bishops are filled with greater numbers 
than one could expert: hut I In* succession was quick 
ill Ihe llmx* first ewfffrfvrjr.lier.iiiM* the bishop often 
ended in the martyr.— Addison. 

The decision of the judges increased tin* irritation 
of the people, A century earlier, irritation less se- 
rious would have produced a general rising, lint 
discontent did uol now so readily ns in an earlier 
lun* lake the form of ivlielliou.— Macaulay, History 
of England, eh. i. 

2. Hundred, simply. 

Romulus, ns you may read, did divide the Romans 
into t rihes. and till* tribes in tori nturivs or hundreds, 
—Spurn r. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I have strevv’d 
his grave, 

And on it said a century of pray’rs, 

Snell :ls I rail, twice o’er. I’ll weep and sigh. 

Shakcxpt ar, ( 'ymhi line, iv. 2. 

3. In botanical and zoolot/icnl classification. 
See extract. 

It lias been already noticed that even that vague 
application of tin* idea or resemblance which gives 
rise to tin* terms of common language, introduces a 
subordination of classes, as mail, animal, body, sub- 
stance. Such a subordination appears iu a mop* 
precise form when we employ this idea in a scientific 
manner as we do in natural history. We have then 
a series of divisions, each inclusive of the lower ones, 
which nn* expressed by various metaphors in dif- 
ferent w riters. Thus some have gone as far as eight 
terms of tile series, ami have taken, for Ihe most 
part, military nnmes for them; as Hos|s, Legions, 
Phalanxes. Centn fits. Cohorts, Sections, < Jcucra, 
Species, lint the most received series is Classes, 
Orders, (leni'Ri, and Species ;• in which, however, we 
ollen have other terms iiitcrpolnbsl, jus Siib-grnrm, 
or sections of genera. The expressions Family and 
Trils* are commonly appropriated to natural groups; 
and we sjienk of the Vegetable, Animal, Mineral 
Kingdom; hut the other metaphors or Provinces, 
Hist riels, Ac., which this suggests, have not ln*en 
eouimmily used.— Whviccll, History of Scientific 
Ideas, H.lftft. 


OfaMa* verbal abs. Gravitating towards 1 Cephalic. $. [(Jr. ----- «V> f- 

° i pa m. J Heniedy, or nostrum, tor I lie head- 

ache. 


a coiil re. 

It was attested hv tlm visilile cent ring of nil the I 
old prophecies in (lie person of Christ, and by the | 
completion of these prophecies since, which ho iiiui- J 
sHT uttered. Itishop AlU rhnry. j 

Centripetal, adj. 


Administer to each of them lenitives, aperitives, 
nhstersives, corrosives, n*striiigi*iits, piillittlives, laxa- 
t ives, cephalah/ies, ieteries, npoplegmat ies, acoustics, 
ns their several cases required. —Sivff, (Jullicvr's 
Tracels, jit. iii. eh. vi. (Oisl MS.) 


[Lnt. centrum - centre, | 
prlo -vivV ] ChU-fl}- in Mechanic*. Ce p^uo."«</r [Kr. chUtMUmc ; Gr. r 

ws atrad.-m-yto a'omdre. | ^| MW n ApnotaininR to the head. 


The direction of tlm force, whereby the planets 
revolve in llieir orbits, is towards their centres;' 
and this force may In* very properly mill'd attractive, ■ 
in rexjiectiif the central hrnly, ami cent ri jut al, in 
respect of the nwolvdng body. Cheyue. 

(For another example sis* C i* n t r i fu gal.) 

Gentry, s. Same us Sentry. 

The thought less wits shall frequent forfeits pny, 
Who 'gainst tho centra's box disdiargc their t(*o." 

(Jay, 

m 


Appertaining t 
Ceplutfick medirinra an 1 nil such ns attenuate the 
blood, so a.s to make it circulate easily through the 
capillary vi*hhi*1h of the hnin. —Arhuthnnt, On tlw 
Aii/nrc\nnl Choice of Aliments. 

[ dressed him lip with soft folded linen, dipped in 
a aphid irk balsam.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

\ mi are right. Hnish: there is no washing tho 
hlaokiuoor white. Mr. Sterling will never get rid of 
illnekfrlars- -always taste of ihe Haraehio — and the 
poor woman, hi» sister, is so busy, and so notable, to 
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make one welcome, that 1 liavn not yet got over the 
fatigue of her first reception ; it almost amounted 
sulfiwalion. I thin k Ihe daughters Hrc tolerable. 
Where’s my cephalic smilft Caiman and (Jar rick. 
The Clandestine. Marriage, il. 1. 

Cfephalopod. a. [Gr. w/riAif head, 
irmVn* = foot.] Slollnsk of tlw* classs so 
culled ; highest sub-kingdom. See lust ex- 
tract. 

The 3lollusks nn! the next class; and these are 
divided \\\U\Vi phaloisnls, (histcropiMls, arid Ihe like. 
—Whnvell. Sovnm Organon renoralnm, p. :{:js. 

As Professor Owen considers that Ihe animals nr 
th<* shells usually elassi'd together a.s (lie Naulilus 
spirula constitute tlm*e dislincL spis*ies, we havi 
not ventured to cite any foreign synonyms, since tia* 
known shells ennuol Ik* distingiilsliisl from each 
other, and the cepha In imh I has not hitherto been <]{<,. 
covered iu the llritish seas. In rcimrd to imli. 
genoiisiiess, ‘the claims of the present species,’ 
observed l»r. Fleming, ‘aro doubtful.’— A' uWhx amt 
llanley, Jtritish Mollnscn. 

The molluscous province may thus lie primarily 
divided into Accphnla. and Kii«cph:ila. The nee- 
phalous Mollusca arc all aqualie, and are ilii ii|«>d 
into classes luronling to Ihe modifications of their 

inlegiimenL or of their gills The emvphal«,i N 

Mollusca are divided into classes according to tin* 
modifications of the locomotive organs. The I'Iim. 
poda swim by two wing-likc muscular expausmiiy 
extended outwards from the sides of t lie head, The 
(iasteropoila creep hy means of a muscular disc at- 
tached to a greater or less extent of the under part, 
of the body. Thu Ct [ihafnpat/a have ull or pari of 
their locomotive organs attached to the head, ircne- 
rally ill the form of imiseiilar anus or tcntncula. It. 
tin* last class only down find, in the present series 
of animals, nil internal skeleton, combined, in some, 
wit h a shell, (hci u.J^eturcs on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, led. xx, 

Cerate, s. In Simjcri/. Salve, or unguent, 
in which wax is one of the constituents. 

Iu one ease which came under my observation a 
blister on the scalp was dressed for four days will] 
this fertile |of eautliaridesj. Du the fourlli ds.v i!:c 
head swelled lo an alarming size.— Thompson, Lon- 
don Jnspt nsatory, note, p. sift. 

Cere. r. a. [Lnt. cent - wax.] Wax. linn. 

You ought to pierce tlu* skin with a needle, ami 
strong brown thread ri ml, about half an inch frnin 
the edges of 1 he lips.— Wist man, Surgi ry. 

Cere. s. In Falcon rtf mid Zoohniif. Naked 
skin, like* a small ivivrlotli, covcriu^ the 
base of the hill in the hawl\ kind. 

The Jien-hinl had a black o re — White, XnfHral 
History of St limn rue, p. 111'.!. 

Cereal, adj. and .v. [Lsit. ccrcalis , appertain- 
in'; to Ceres, the goddess of corn.]’ Trnn 
applied to wheat, oats, barley, and other 
grasses grown in agrieulture for the sake 
of their seed ns food : (in opposition lo nan- 
flow (passes on the one side, and legumi- 
nous and root crops on the other). 

The chief, though not Ihe exclusive, nutriment of 
tin* adult is vvhcatcii Hour, and Use Hour of tlu 
art als, oats, barley, rye, and maiw*. , . . Itui ihoiiHi 
tin* rtt’fids which an* most largely ciiiplov.il as 
staple arlielcs of food, resemble thus closely bic foml 
of tile infant, ami the proportion of the two leading 
elements in wheat approximate lo the pinporliuas 
in milk iii«in* nearl.v than in the other irrains. it 
must not lie supposed that tl"*elii*miealeoinposd i"ii 
of milk and or wheat present s more than this. c nerd 
resemblance. Dr. day. On Dietar'ns. 


Cere&llous. adj. IVrtaining to torn, lturr. 

The Dn*ek xvord ‘spermala,’ generally expressing 
seeds, may signify any edulious or ccrmlnnis grains. 
—Sir T. Unncnc, Tracts, p. 10. 

Cerebel. s. [Lsit. cerebellum .] lliudcT divi- 
sion of tht* brain. Rare ; the eommon form, 
though Latin, being cerebellum. 

In Ihe head of man. the base of the brain and 
ccretnl, yea, of the whole skull, is set parallel to the 
horizon, lh r/utm. 

Cerebellar, adj. Belonging to' the cerebel- 


nm. , 

If, on tlie other hand, we compare the Cyclostomf 
and Plngiostome Dnrtilnginous Fishes, m reri-n-aii* 
to their modes and powers of lnromolieii. westia 
find a eoiit rust which direetly iireords with that if 
llieir ecrt'Mkir development.-Ua'ca, J*rtw* 
Comparative Anatomy, lecl. viii. 

rebrol. adj. Relating to tho brain. 

I refer the varieties of moral fi’idiHK. nw 1 " 
capacity for knowledge and refledmii, to t h< . 
versitlcs of cerebral orgiiiuzatmn, whieli nn nidi 
rated by. ami correspond to. the dd r ' ,ft,, ‘ < ^ 1 f n l 
sliajs* at the skull. Tf the nobler 
reside in the cerebral hemispherea ; JJJtlH- 1 rjr 
tives which lift him so much ftbuve Che brute# a ™ 
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tttialkctnrily accounted fnp hy the sujierior develop- 
ment of those important purls : the various degrees 
and kimlN of moral feeling and of intellectual power 
may be fcuisistfiiMy explained by Uu> numerous and 
obviobs differences of sin* in tin* varioun t'erehral 
parts, besides wlileh thorn may 1 m* peculiarities of 
inlomal organization not appreciable by our menus 
of inquiry. ' La terrace, Lectures, p. NH). (Ord MS). 

Tho pseudohrnncliia is thus n kind of rete mirn- 
bilo * for both tlieemAra/nnd ophthalmic oiroulul ion 
in tho sturgeon.— Owen, A natumy if Vertebrates, p. 

m. 


Cerebrum, s. [Lat-.] Bruin ; front portion, 
as opposed to Cerebellum, the hinder 
portion. 

Surprise my rendqr*. whilst I toll ’em 
Of cerebrum and oorohidlum. Prior, Almn. 

Cerecloth, s. (Moth smeared over with 
glutinous mutter. 

Tho jmcicul Egyptian nmmi shrowdeil 

in a imnilH'r of folds of iinon, Ih smeared with gums, 
in uinnnor of cerecloth. Paeon, 

’Twere diunnntion, 

To think so haw a thought ; if. worn too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in tin* obscure grave. 

Shakcgjnitr, Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 

His honourable head 

Seal'd up in salvos am! cerecloths, like a packet, 

And so sent over to an hospital. 

Beaumont ami Fletcher, Mail Lover. 

Cerement. [L.Lat. ccrcmcntum - coating 
of wax.] (Moths dipped in melted wax, in 
which dead bodies were enfolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me nut. burst in ignorance, but toll, 

Why thy canonized bom’s, hearsed in earth. 

Have burst their cerements. • 

Shikespear, Hamlet, i. 4. 
ceremonial, udj. See last extract. 

J. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite; 
ritual. 

What will be said P What moekery will it lie. 

To want the bridegroom, when the priest attends, 

To speak the ceremonial rib’s of marriage? 

Shakes fu^ar, Taming of the Shreio, iii. 2. 

We are to enrry it from tho hand to the heart, to 
improve a ceremonial nicety into a substantial duty, 
■imt the modes of eiviiily into the realities of religion. 
—South. 

Christ, did take away that external ceremonial 
worship that was aiming the Awx.—Uishoji Stilting- 
fin*. 

2. Formal ; observant of old forms. 

Very imignilienl and ceremonial in his outward 
comport limit ; in his private carriage humble. Sir 
K. Sum tiis. State of Religion. 

oh monstrous, superstitious puritan. 

Of relin'd milliners, yet ceremonial man, 

That when tliou iiioetM ■ u 1 , witii enquiring eyes 
Host search, mid, like a m*cdy broker, prize 
Tin* silk and gold lie wears. Donne, Putins, p. 119, 

Willi dumb pride, and a sot formal rare, i 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With .love's embroider’d coat upon iris back. I 

Drydm. 

[The adjectives ceremonious amt cert monial are some- 
limes used promiscuously, though by tin* best and 1 
most general use they are distinguished. They j 
come from the miiim* lunw.irmnwiij, which signifies j 
both a form of civility and a religious rile. The 
epithet of the llrst signification is ceremonious, of 
the seismd ceremonial. Campbell. J I 

Ceremonial, s. Outward form; external 
rile; prescriptive formality. 

Thu only condition that eoiild make it prudent 
for the clergy to idler the ceremonial, or any indif- 
ferent part, would Ik* a resolution in the legislature 
to prevent, new sects— Swift. 

We him* lien* the whole ancient ceremonial of 
tho laureate.— A rhuthnot ami Pojn-, Of (he Poet 
La art ate. 

The conference was held with all the antique 
cert monial. - Ualtam, Constitutional History of 
JSiigfan/l, eh. x. 

All the detail, all the nomenclature, all the n re- 
nmnial of the imaginary government was hilly set 
forth, Volcaarrhs and Phylnrchs. Trilies and Ga- 
laxies, tho Lord Archon and tho l,ord Stratcgus. - 
Macaulay, History of England, eh. iii. 

Ceremonlallty. s. Ceremonial churn c tor. 

The whole rercnumiality of it is confessedly gone. 
—Jeremy Taylor , iHictor Habitant! um, i. 287. (Onl 
MS.) 

Ceremonially, ado. In a'cercnloninl manner. 

' Thus did David enter into the huUM* of find, ami 
did eat the sliewbread. ho nnd his followers, which 
was ceremonially unlawful —Milton, Doctrine ami 
Discipline if Divorce, eh. v. (Ord M8.) 

Ceremtfnlooa. adj. See last extract under 
Ceremonial. 
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more tender of tho shell and ceremonious part of hia 
worship. South. 

2. Full of ceremony; awful. 

O, tlm sHcriliee. 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly, 

It was i’ tho offering I 

Shakrspear, Winter's Talc, iii, 1. 
8. Attentive to outward rites or prescriptive 
formalities; civil, according to the strict 
rules of civility; civil and formal to a fault. 

Then let us (Hke a ceremonious leave, 

And loving farewel of our several friends. 

Shakes/iear, Riehanl II. i. 3. 
YOU an* ton senaelma obstinate, my lord; 

Tw> ceremonious, and traditional. 

/J., UicharJ Jit. iii. 1. 
They have a sot of cm in onions phrases, that run 
through all ranks and degrees among llu*m.— Ad- 
(lison, Uuardian. 

Ceremoniously, ado . In a ceremonious 

manner ; formally ; respectfully. 

Ceremoniously let us prepare 
Somo welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Shakesitcar, Merchant of Venice, v, 1. 
To reeoive him solemnly, ceremoniously, ami ex- 
pensively.- Donne, lifters, p. 279. 

1 undertake not that the golden mice were no 
ceremoniously consecrated. — Uregory, Soil s on 
Scripture, p. 41. 

CeremonloueneM. s. Addictedness to cere- 
mony ; the use of loo much ceremony. 

They copied the rcrcimniionsiit ss or the Byzantine 
emperors.— Finlay, Aledit eol (Jn-ece ami Tribizond, 
ell. v. 

Ceremony, s. [Fr .ccrcnwnie; Lilt, ctrrc- 
miuiia.] 

1. Outward rile; external form in religion ; 
outward fnhns of state. 

Bring her up to the high altar, I hat she may 
The sacred n ri monies there pari Hke. 

Spi ns i r, Kpithalamium. 
11c* is superstitious grown of laic. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. 

Shaktspt ar, Julius Casar, ii. 1. 
Dismlie the images, 

Tf you do Hud them deck’d w it h ei n lUuniiS. 

r/iij. i. i. 

What art tliou, tliou idol ceremony/ 

What kind irf god art tliou, that siiirer'st more 
Of mortal grief Ilian do thy worshippers* 

Art tliou aught else hut place, degree, and form? 

!J., Henry V. iv. I. 
A manor place. 

When* pomp and cert monies enter'd not. 

Where greatness was shut out.nud highness well 
forgot. J try i leu, Ft tbits. 

2. Forms of civility. 

The sauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were tiare without it. 

Shah spear, Mnchtfh, iii. 4. 
Not to use ci re mo nits at all, is to teach others not 
to use them again, and so diminish respect to him- 
self. -Bacon. 

Cereous. adj. Waxen. 

At night lie ! the lieo] stores up his tiny's gather- 
ings, and what is worth his observation goes into 
his cenatts tables.— (Jayton, Xoltson Don Quu'o/e, 
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However I with thee have flx'il my lot, % 
Certain to undergo like doom or death, 

Consort with thee. Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 9M. 

This form before Alcyone present. 

To make her certain of the sad event. Dry Jen. 

Virtue that directs our ways, 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praise, id. 

This tho mind i^npially certain of, whether these 
ideas lie more or less general. — Locke. 

' Tliose things nrveerfain among men, which cannot 
tie denied, without obstinacy and fully ."‘Archbishop 
TH lot son. 

I have often wished that I knew og certain a 
remedy for any other distemper.— JAva/. 

2. Regular; fixed; settled; stated. 

Tin* |>cnplc shall go out und gather a certain rain 
every day.— Exmlus, xvi. 4. 

Who calls the council, states a certain day. 

Who Tortus the phalanx, ami who points llic way? 

The preparation for your supper shews your cer- 
tain hours. Cotton. 

M. In un indefinite sense. Sumo : (its, 4 A cer- 
tain man told me this’). 

How k*ul soever this fashion may justly he ae- 
eniiuted, certain of the same countrymen do pass 
far lieyond it. Came, Survey of Corn u'alt. 

Some certain of your brethren roar'd and ran 
From noise or our own drums. 

Shah sfieii r. Corinfanus, ii. 3. 

Let then* he certain leather Juigs made of several 
bignesses, wliicA, for the matter of them, should bo 
tractable. -Bishop Wilkins. 

Certain. *. Quantity; part; portion. Ob- 
solete. 

After lie lind contynucd n ccrtnine of time.— Fa- 
bian, Chronicle, Henry VI. p. 401 . 

lie took with him n n rh n of his idle companions. 

I — Bale, Arftsof Englysh Vo/ariis. 

With tin* accent on the tost syllable. 
i Beseeching him to lene him a nrfain 
I Of gohl, and he wold quite it him again. 

Chanct r. Citation Vmman's Tale. 

Certainly, adr. Indubitably ; without tpies- 
tion ; wilhout doubt ; without fail. 

Certainly lie that, hy tliiiM* legal means, cannot h« 
secured, eaii be iinieli less sobynu.v private attempt. 
— Dr. II. Mori . 1 1 , cog ■}/' ( 'lici.'-litin Pulp. 

What juveise collection of simple ideas, modesty 
or frugality stand for, in another's use, is mil su cer- 
: tainlg known. Locke. • 

Certainty, s. 

I. Kxemption from doubt or chance of 
fit il uiv. 

t'i rtainly is the perception of t lie agreement or 
disagreement of mir nli*as. Locke. 

Tin* prev leiit ladief in the inferior certainty of 
politienl, as compared with physical science, arises 
! in part from a contusion liet\»o.-u the certainty and 
1 (lie precision or sciences, ll has been truly remarked 
! by M. Comte, that a proposition may he certain with- 
out being precise, ami precise u it bout being certain. 

I - Sir <i. ( . lA-u’is, On the In/liiciiru of Authority in 
i Math's of Opinion, uppeiu' ii. ^ 

■ 2. Tiling which is certain. » 

| Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do ; for n rtaiuhes 
j Or are pas! remedies, or timely knowing, 

, Tilt: remedy then born. Shah spear, Vymbeline, i. 7. 


n. f>. 

Cerium, s. Iu Chrmistry. Metal so called. 

Ci rin in [is^ a piruliar metal discovered in the 
rare mineral called cerite, found only in the eiqqicr- 
iniiii* of Bast lutes, near lh-ddarli\tta in Sweden. 
Ci rin m extracted* from its chloride l»v potassium 
ap|H'ars ns a dark ml or choeolnte powder, which 
assumes a metallic lustre by friction. It does not 
conduct elect ririt.v well like other metals: it is in- 
fusible: its specific gravity is unknown. It has 
been applied to im use in t lie arts. - L're, Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

Cerote. s. Sana* as ( 1 i > riito Obsolete. 

In those which an* critical, a errofc- of oil of olives, 
with while wax, have hitherto served uiv purpose. - 
Wiseman, Surgi ry. 

Genial, udj. Relating to tho tree called 
Corrus. Hare: used hy Prydeii rather 
as tho translator or paraphrast of Chaucer 
than as an original w riter. 

A cor mi lie of ii givene oke rerial. 

Chauci r, Knight's Tale. 

A numerous troop, and all their heads around 
With chaplets green of cerrial oak were hound. 

Drydcn, Flower anil haf. 

C6rru«. s. (more eorreellv Cerris.) [Lat.] 
Bitter oak (Quercus Cerris). Scarcely 
English. 

f’errus is a kind of oak, na in also tho ilex.— F. 
Thyune, Animadrcrsions on Speght's Chancer. 

Certain, adj. [Fr. certain ; Lat. m W] 

]. Sure. 

3 1 ) 


Certea. adr. [Fr. certi *.] Certainly; iu 
trnlli; in sooth. Obsolete. 

( ‘cries, Sir Knight, ye’ve luvn loo much to blame, 
Tims for to blot the honour oft lie dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcase sluinie. 

Whose living hands immortaliz'd his name. 

Sjnnsir, Faerie QlU t li, 

Fur, ci rtis, these are people oT the island. * 

Shah spuir, Tviniwsl, iii. it. 

Ci i'/rs,tmr authors are to hlauu*. 

Htith r, Hudihras. 

Certificate, s. Written document hy which 
anythin;; is certified, or shown to hi* real. 

A ci rtijlcafe of poverty is as good ns a protection. 
- Sir R. V list range. 

I cun bring certificates, that I behave uiyself so- 
lierly liefore company. - Addison. 

Certificated, adj. Provided with a certi- 
ficate. 

By the 12th of Queen Anne, it was further enacted, 
ilini nod her the servants nor apprentices of such 
ccrtificatid man slioulil train any settlement iu the 
parish when* ho residi*u under such certillealc.— 
Smith, Wealth tf Kations, i. cli. x. (Ord .MS.) 

Certification, s. Certificate ; passport ; 
notice. 

He was served with a new order to appear, Ar.. 
with this certification, that if he ap]>ean*d not tiny 
would proctseu.— Bishop Burnet, History of the U* - 
formation, b. ii. 

Certify, v. a. [Lat. fio = become; a neuter 
verb, but here, as in most other of its dc- 
38.) 
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/ivutives, used actively, i.c. = make.] Givo 
certain information of ; luanrc. 

The Kngliah miiIbummIwim returned out of Flau- 
derafrom Mnxiniilinii, aiul ccrtifUsl the king, that 
lie wan nut to lio|ic for any aid from liim.— limit*. 

Thin In designed tn certify thora thiiiffH that are 
confirmed of God's tnwuc.-Jiammoml, On Funtla- 
mental s. 

To allow .you wliat a value I have for your dictates, 
theae nru to certify the imreoiis Minccmcd, that 1 
will voliiiitarily coniine myself to a retirument. — 
Spectator, no. itl.1. (Urd MS.) 

With of 

And Eat her rrrliflal tho King thereof in Mor- 
decal's name.— Esther, ii. 22. 

Certiorari. g. [L.Lnt. -* to be made more 
certain ; inf. pass. certioror , itself from 
certior, comp, of err in*,— the word gives 
the name to the writ in which it appears.] 
See extract. • 

Certiorari | is"| mi original writ issuing out of the 
< Ytinimm Lmw Jurisdiction in the Gourt of Chancery 
in civil rases, nnd the Crown side of the Court «>r 
(Juccn's Ib-ncli in criminal rosea, addressed in thr 
(Jiicfii's name to tlurhnlurs or ollleera of inferior 
courts, commanding them to certify or to return 
the records of a muse depending before them, Ac. 
If Hie NiigircsLiuns of tlie certiorari bill are not 
proved, a writ (A procedendo may bo obtained by 
the defendaut. *o. - Wharton, Jmw Lexicon. 

Certitude, s. Freedom from doubt. Rare ; 
Certainty being I he commoner term. 

They thought at flrat they dream'd; for ’twas 
o ITenee 

With them, to question certitwlc or sense, Dryden. 

There rail be uomajus and minus in the certitude 
we have of things, whether by liiatlicinatick demon* 
strntion, or any other way of consequence.— Grew, 
Cosnioloyia Sacra . 

C6ruie. adj. Same as Cerulean. Rare. 

The bark, 

That silently adown the ccrule stream 

Glides with white sails. Dyer. 

Cerulean, atlj. [Lnt. cmrulrus.] Greyish 
green or blue, chiefly blue like the sea or 
sky. 

Mosques and liumiuuins with their cerulean tile* 
and gildi-d vanes. -Sir T. Herbert, Relation of stone 
Yet*'*’ Travels into Africa and the Great’ Asia, p. 
121». 

From thee the sapphire solid ether takes 
Its line cerulean. Thomson, Seasons, Summer. 

So cluat’rimr ornaments to clog the pilo 
From ostentation ns from weakness free, 

It stands like the cerulean nrcli we we, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. Cowper, Truth, 20. 

Cerfileous. adj. Same as Ceru lean. Rare. 

This emtleims or bliic-cololirrd wa that over- 
spreads the diaplianotiM llmiauirnt .-Ur. II. More, 
Conjerfnen Cabo fist icq, p. !l. 

It alhirded a solution, with, now and then, a light 
toirli of sky colour. 1ml nothing near so high as the 
cent let i us tinct lire of silver.— Doyle. 

Cernlific. atlj, [Lat. fio — see Certify.] 
Having the power to product? a blue co- 
lour. Rare. 

The several species of raj’s, as the ruhiflek, eerttli - 
fick, and others, are sr] tarn Us l one from another.— 
Grew. 

Cerumen, s. [Lat. from ccra ~ wux.] Knr- 
wux : (in Anatomy , extended to other 
similar or analogous secretions, and giv- 
ing rise to several derivatives, us Cerumi- 
nous, Ceruminiferous, &c.). 

When cerumen accumulates and hardens in the 
ears, so as to occasion dearness, it is easily softened 
by lillimr the un-utiis with a mixture of olive oil ami 
ml of turpentine.— Braude, in Todd's Cyclopaedia 
of Anatomy and Physiology, in vow. 

Ceruse, s. [Fr. muse; Lat. cerussa.] 
White le;ul : (used as an ingredient in a 
white paint or wash, with which ludies 
affect to mend their complexions). I 

The sun I 

Hath given sonic litt 1c taint unto t lie ceruse. I 
Jl. Jonstm , Sejanus . : 

He should have brought mo some fresh oil of talc ; 
These ceruses arc cohimou . 

Massinger. (Sty Madam. 

When the process is well managed, as much car- 
bonate of lead is obtained as there was employed of 
metal ; or, for three hundred imiuid* of lead three 
hundred of ceruse arc procured.— U re. Dictionary 

Arts, Manufactures, ami Alines. 

Cftruie. v. a. Wash with eeniso. 

H era's a colour, wliat lady’s check. 

Though cerus’d over, comes near it ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher , Sea Voyage, 

886 
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T dare tell you. 

To your new cerus'd face, wliat I have spoken 
Freely liehiiid your hack. Id., Spanish Curate. 

Cerrfioal. adj. [Lat. cervicali * , from cervix 
= nock.l In Anatomy, llclonging to the 
neck : (applied to nerves, glands , &c.). 

The aorta liending a little upwards, scuds forth 
the eervical anil axillary arteries; tho rest turning 
down again, forms the descending trunk.— Cheynm. 

C&rvlne. ndj. [Lilt, rendu us - re hit ing to the 
cernts - stng.J In Zoology. Akin or be- 
longing to the stagy, as a group. 

Professor Owen lias pointed 'out a most curious 
anomaly in the aiierrant cervine germs Gamelo par- 
dnlis. Out of three individuals anatomised by him, 
and a single sfHrimeu by ourselves, in one instance 
only has there been found a bile-cyst.— T. S. Oohbtdd, 
in Tmld's Cyctopirdia of Anatomy and Fhytudogy, 
Jtuminanda. 

Ces&rian. ndj. [Lat. Ccssar , proper name?; 
Julius Ca»sar having, as it is said, boon 
brought into the world by incision of the 
womb. A refinement on this doctrine, 
however, derives the name Casar itself 
from the operation, cado , part, casus = 
cut ; or from casus - slain, this method 
being supposed to have been practised 
only on mothers who were dead.] See 
extract. 

ity the Cesarian operation is commonly under- 
stood that in which the fielus is taken out of tho 
uterus by an incision made through the parietes of 
the abdomen and womb.— Cooper, Surgical Diction- 
ary, in voce. 

Cespititloop. adj. [Lat. cespes, cespitis.] 
Made of turfs. Rare. 

Height nnd breadth of tlie ecspititiuns ramparts. 
—Gough. 

Cess. s. [assess; its spelling being modified 
by the influence of the N.Fr. mis ; Lat. 
census - valuation.] 

1. Levy made upon tne inhabit ants of a place 
(especially in Ireland), rated according to ! 
their property. 

The like cess is also charged upon the country 
sometimes fur victualling tlu* soldiers, when they 
lie in garrison.— Sjtcnser, View of the State of Ire- 
land. 

(esse ... in Ireland was anciently applied to an 
exaction of victuals, at a certain rate, for soldiers in 
garrison. Wharton, Imw Lexicon. 

2. Hate; measure. 

1 pr'yl lice. Turn, >>eat Gutt's saddle, put a few 
Hocks in Iho point; Him poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all cess.— Shakesjwar, Henry IV. 
Port I . ii. 1. 

Ceaa. v. a . Hate ; lay charge on. 

W« are to consider how iimcli laud there is in all 
Ulster, that, according to (lie quantity thereof, wo 
may cess the said rent, mid allowance issuing there- 
out. Sjwnsf-r, View of the State of Ireland. 

They came not armed like soldiers to be cessed 
upon me.— Briskett, Dmvursn of t'ivill Life, p. l.'J. 

The English garrisons ccsstd and pillaged the 
farmers of Meath and Dublin ; the chiefs made 
forays upon each other, killing, robbing, and burn- 
ing.- -F/wi/c, History of England, vol. ii. ch. vii. 

Ceas&tion. s. [Lat. cessatio , -unis, from ccsso 
- cease.] 

1. Stop; rest; vacation; suspension. 

Thr ilny was yearly observed for a festival, by res- 
sat ion from labour, and by resorting to church. -Sir 
J. Hayward. 

True piety, without cessation tost 
jly theories, Dm praetick part is lost. 

Sir J. Denham. 

The rising of a parliament is a kind of cessation 
from politicks. — Addison . Freeholder. 

He even lielieves that, in mi aristocracy, every 
person lias a single object which he pursues without 
cessation : whereas in a democratic society inch 

S i*rson follows seioral objects at tlicsamo tiiiiu.— - 
ir G. C. Jx'ivis, On the Injlnence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion, appendix. 

2. End of uction ; state of ceasing to act ; 
pause. 

The Ncnim, which is mixed with an alkali, being 
poured nut to that which is mixed with an ociu, 
rnisetli nn effervescence ; at the cessation or which, 
tho salts of which the acid was ooui|>nacd will be 
regenerated.—, Arbuthnot, On the N<Uurc and Choice 
of Aliments. 

Cessiwlt. h. [Lat. « lie has censed t third 
pcrj. # sing, prctorpt'rf. of cesso , — the word 
gives the name to the writ in which it ap- 
pears.] Writ so called. See extract. 
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Cessavit [is] a writ which lay when ft IMP 
hold lands by rent or other services, neglected or 
mieetl to perform Ilia services for twoyeara toget her, 
or where a house had limds given to ft on.conililiori 
of i>crfoniiiiig some is*rtain spiritual services * . 
and neglected It.— Wharton, Law Us ’icon. 

Cesftlbilltj. s. Quality of receding, or givuig 
way, without resistance. 

If the subject strurken lie of a proportionate cwr- 
sihility, it seems to dull and deaden tho stroke; 
whenws if tlie thing struckon lie hard, tlie stroke 
seems to ksN« no force, but to work a greater effect. 
- Sir K. Diytiy, Operations ami Mature qf Mans 
Soul. 

C^ftftlble. adj. Liuble to give way. 

If the parts of the slrurkVn body bn so easily ees- 
slide, as without dilllrul ty the stroke can divide them, 
then it enters into such a body, till it has spent its 
form— A'/'r K. Diyhy, Operations and Mature of 
Man's Soul. 

Ctiftloa. s. [Fr .cession; Lat. cessio,~onisj 

1. Retreat; act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without some resistance 
either in tho sir or the lssly TiercusMsl ; for if 1her» 
lie a mere yielding or cession, it produceth no sound. 
—Bacon, Matural nnd Experimental History. 

2. Itesiguntiou ; act of yielding up or (putting 
to another. 

A parity in their council would make and sccuro 
the best peace they can with France, by a cession of 
Flanders to that crown, in exchange for other pro- 
vinces.— Afir W. Tc tuple. 

The cession of her claims on the earldom of Angus 
by Lady Margaret hail won to l)arulej ,> s side tlm 
powerful and dangerous Earl of Morton, and Imd 
alienated from Murray the kindred houses of Rut li- 
ven au<l Lindsay.— t'eoude, History of England, vol. 
ii. ch. ix. 

Ceaaor. s. Taxer ; assessor. 

f Some | fault sj there iHMiftlmt nature, that though 
tiny bo in private men, yet their evil rcticlicth to a 
general hurt ; as tlie exIorLlon of MherilTs, and tlicir 
Mib-slierills, ami Imylilfes ; the corruption of victu- 
allers, ccssor*, and purveyors.— Siwnser, View of the 
State of Ireland. 

Cesspool, s. [? ] Sunk chamber for the re- 
cepliou of sewage ; {figuratively) any foul 
and fetid receptacle. 

The cessjHHd of agio, now in a time of ]m|x-r 
money, works with a vivacity unexampled, un- 
iiungmcd ; exhales from itself sudden fortunes, liku 
Aladditi-tMiliiees. - Carlyle , French Revolution, pt. iii. 
b. v. eh. i. 

c£oaare. s. Cessation. Rare. 

Simr the cess are of the wara. I have spent ft him-> 
dred crowns out of \A\m\— Puritan, act i. (Onl MS.) 

Cost. s. Girdle. See (Jest us. 

Young Fancy thus, to inedivinest name! 

Tn whom, pn-par'd and lmtli’d in heaven. 

The rest of amph^l power is gi\en. 

Collins, Ode on the Poetical Charucft r, 

Ceatna. .v. [Lat. and Gr.] Girdle of Venus ; 
girdle in general, conveying, however, the 
notion of delicacy or symmetry on the part 
of that which it girds. Rhetorical . 

She [sickness I pulls oir the light ami fantastic!; 
summer-robe of lust and wanton appetite; and as 
soon as that rest us, that lascivious girdle, is thmvu 
away, then Hie, reins chasten us. Jeremy Taylor , 
Rule and Uxt rcist s of Holy Dying, iii. § U. 

Venus, without nny ornament but her own bran- 
tics, not so much as her own evstus.— Addison, 
S/wctalor. 

Ceaura. s. [Lat. = cutting.] In Prosody. 
Division of a foot or measure lx'lween two 
words for tho suke of securing an accent 
on a certain syllable. (This is necessary in 
those languages where words with an accent 
on the hist syllable are either non-existent 
or rare. In such cases, whenever tlie metre 
requires any particular syllable to be ac- 
cented, that syllable cannot hi final ; and 
the group of syllables, whether we call it 
foot or measure, to which it belongs, must 
bo distributed over two words, i.e. must be 
cut.) 

[The above definition is that of the pre- 
sent editor. In the preceding edition the 
entry is: 

'Gacscva. I. A flguro in poetry by which a 
abort syllable after a complete footlmnaac long. 
2. The natural pause or rest of the yoira, whieh. 
falling upon some part of a verse, divides it into 
two unequal parts? 

Concerning these definitions it may safely 
be said that the first iB the* explanation oi 
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Ii word which ha* no place in the English 
language ; whilst the second gives us little 
'more than another term for pause ; and, 
indeed, in the fullest work we have upon tho 
metres of our language, Dr. Guest's ‘ Eng- 
lish Rhythms,' the word vrrmra is not only 
avoided, but, in a long notice of the sub- 
ject to which it might, according to tin* 
preceding definition, be legitimately ap- 
plied, the word panne is used throughout. 
Perhaps such facts as these recommend its 
total elimination, nit her thnn its retention 
with a changed and ulmost technical sense; 
in any treatise, however, upon metre in 
general, or in any special one upon the 
metres of the classical languages, it is 
useful. 

As its origin is in a word meaning 
to cut , anything to which it applies should 
be divided. Now in the penthemimer and 
liephthemimer cttnnran of the Greek iambic 
trimeter, the metre which gives us the brat 
examples, the thing which is divided is a 
foot, i.e. the third or fourth, divided be- 
tween two words.] 

Am the ewimra, or necessity Tor dividing certain 
lncnstin's iM'tweMi certain words, arises out. of 
structure of language, it only occurs in tongues 
whew there is a notable absence of words ncceuled 
on the last syllable. Consequently there isuiirve- 
sura in English. — Dr. if. U. Latham, Buy! ink Utn • 
gauge, it. Mrj. 

Ceturol. adj. Constituted by a cesurg, in 
the sense of pause: (for the sense to which 
the editor would limit it. see above). 

The etrmral place in heroic verse of ten syllables 
is for the most part at the end of the second foot. 
The ejesuml pause is most natural when it coincides 
with the proper slops or points that distinguish the 
Sense of the period; e.g., 

‘ Hail, universal Lord ! I be bounteous still 
To give us only good. | ’ 

In English verso there are often many etenural 
panseN in one line, «.g„ 

‘Him llrst. | him midst, | him Inst, | and without 
end/ Mhxoii, Essay*. (Onl .MS.) 

There aw two kinds of pauses that belong to the 
music of verse. One is the pause at the end of the 
lines and the other, the cosh rat pHiise in the mid- 
dle of it. Illair, Lectures, ii. ISO. (Ord MS.) 

C&sare. n. [?] In the following extract, 
res lira, us a pause at the end of a line. 
Jlare. 

Vulgar languages that want 
Wonts and sweetness, and lm scant 
Of true measure; 

Tyrant rhyme hath so abused. 

That they lomr since have refused 

Other ntsurt'. R. Jar son, I’ndenromls. 

Cet&cea. s. [Lat.] In Zoulofiy. Class of 
mammals (of which the whale is tin* type) 
with the general character of fishes. | 

The Cetacea, in Diet, have so nnieh the external | 
form of llslies, that onlinary observers would not j 
hesitate to consider them as such. It is remarkable, ! 
however, that the tail in these animals is always ! 
horizontal, while in' llslies it is vertical : the present 
group, moreover, lias warm nnd n*«l blood, ears with 
suinlMnil external ojieuings, nnd manmiH* for the 
purpoMK of suckling their offspring. These, with 
many other details of their luiatouiy, dislinet ly sepa- 
rate them from the true fishes. . . . The natural 
divisions of the Cetacea. for the reasons above as- 
sumed, remain undetermined ; but they may Ik* 
artificially arranged under the driiicpiiuilinn of. 1. 
Porpoises or dolphins; 2. Whales; mid. 3. taiiinn- 
tirijt or sea-cows. — Swain-sou, A ’(dural History, 
Quadruplin' §§ IMS, lMt 

Cet&eean. ft. Animal of the whale kind. 

Olio of tlio most remarkable animals on the const 
Is tho dugong, a phytophagous cetacean.— Sir J. E. 
Tennent, Ceylon, ix. 7. 

Cet&ceou*. < Jj. [Lat. cetc** whale.] Of the 
whale kind. 

Much llslies as have lutivs or respiration, are not 
without tlie w oxz on. as wlia.es niirifa/nmiiM animals. 
—Sir T. Jlrawne, Yulya r Er roars. 

lie hath created variety of these cetaceans llslies, 
Which converse ehielly in the northern seas, whose 
whole body being eiieompassisl round with a copious 
fat or blubber, n> is enabled to abide (lie greatest 
cold of the sea-water— Kay. Wisdom afO'ml nut at- 
/unfed in the Works if the Creation. 

The dolpbina. like the whales nnd other typical 
ccfamiNasanimals, are distinguished bv tliose sin- 
gular perforates coital spiracles, As tliey swallow, 
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with their prey, an immense quantity of water, some 
mode wnM necessary to enable them to get rid of it. 
The water passes into the nostrils by means of a 
aruliar dis)msitioiiofthe palate, and is iieeunuiliited 
it a sac placed Hi the external oritlee of the external 
cavity of the nose, from which it is expelled with 
Violence, by the compression of powerful imiM-ta, 
through A very narrow aperture mi uated at the top 
of tho hmX.—SttainsoH, Aatural History, Quadru- 
ped*, § 187. 

Ohencb. *. [?] Scule- tern (CVtoraeh olfi- 
climruin). 

Veterach growetb upon old stone walls and rockcs. 
In dark and sbndowie |ilan*s tlirougliinit the we*t 

C of England; especially upon the stonewalls Irv 
towe, as you go to 81. Vincent's Rock, and like- 
Wise nliout Until, Wells, mnl Sal ishuric. where 1 have 
mi gmit plenty tlienuf. . . . Splenic- wnrl, or Milt- 
waste, is called inttreekiiirirAiieiiii'.iii Latin likewise 
Aspleuimn, and also Seolopendria ; of (hilga Mu la 
hcrtwju slums Crferaeh ... ill English. Splrciiwoi-t, 
Milt waste, Sealcfcnie, and Stuiieferuo. -Gera rde, 
Herball, p. 1 141 : ed. HITS. 

Ohace. r. See Chase. 

Upon a representation from the admiralty of the 
extraordinary want of timlier, for the mdispnisihlc 
repairs of the navy, the surveyor-general was di- 
ns’tnl to make a survey of the timber in all the 
royal chare* and forests in England.- Letters of 
Junius, 

Once more the gate liehind me falls; 

Once more before my fhee 
I see the moulder'd Anhcy-wnlls, 

That stand within the ehare. 

Tnnn/ son. The Talking Oak. 

Chad. 8. Fish so called (Clujiea* A lost), 
same as Shad. 

or round IIhIi there are brit. sprat, whiting, chad, 
eels, cougar, millet. Came, Survey of Corn trail. 

Chafe, w. a. [Fr. t chauffer, from Lat.. calc- 
Judo - make hot.] 

I. Warm with rubbing; temper with the 
lingers. 

They laid him upon some of their garments, and 
fell to rub mid chafe him, till they brought him to 
recover 1 h * t 1 1 breath, the servant, and warmth, the 
companion of living. Sir 1‘. Sidm y. 

At last, recovering leiirt, lie does In-gin 
To rub her temples, mid In chafe her skin. 

Sin user. Faerie Quini. 
First to ehafe and prepare the win to rcceiie the 
seal; then, as otticers, to ml to that seal.— Jlish, p 
Mountayn, A pjn al to Cusnr, p. .'US. 

•2. Heat by rage or hurry. 

Why do you 
Chafe yourself m» V 

Ilea umnnt and Fletcher . Chi faster. 
For all lliat he was inwardly chtfed with the ln-at 
of youth ami indignation, against his own people ns 
well ns the Rhodians, he moderated himself ln'lwixt 
his own rage and thooUetieeof h is soldiers.— A' uoltts, 
History of the Turks. 

3. Perfume. 

T.ilies more white than snow 
New’ fall'll from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow; 
Whose scent so chaf'd the neighbour air, that you 
Would surely swear Arabiek spires grew. 

, Sir J. Suckling. 

1 4. Make? angry; inflame passion. 

Her intercession chaf'd him so, 

When she for thy repeal w as suppliant. 

That to close prison lie commanded her. 

Shaki s/mtr. Ttvo (it nffeini n of Ycroua, iii I. 
All offer of pardon more cltafal the mgo of those, 
who were resolved to live or die together.- Sir ./, 
Hayward. 

This chaf'd the boar. Ids nostrils llmnes expire. 
Anil Itis ml eyeballs roll with living lire. lirydt n. 

Chafe, p. w. 

I. llagc; fret; fume; rave; boil. 

Tlierewilli lie ‘gall full terribly to roar, 

And chaf'd at that indignity right son*. 

S/u user. Mother Huhherd's Tat. . 
He will mil rejoice .so much at tlieabiiM of Fal- 
statf. as lie will chafe al 1 lie doctors marrying m\ 
daughter.— Shakesinar, Merry \Yhns tf W indsor, 
v.3. 

He lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets. /«/., Macbeth. i\ . 1 . 

How did they fume, nml stump, and roar, and 
clufe '• Hope. 

2. Fret against anything. 

Once 1 1 1 m >ti a raw mid pisty day. 

The troubled Ty her chafing with his shores. 

Sh’i/n spear. Julius Catar, i. 2. 
The lniiniiuriug surge. 

That on tip uiiiiumiicr'd iille pebliles chafes, 

Oannot Is* heard so high. Id.. King Lear, Iv. it. 

Chafe, s. Heat ; rage ; fury ; passion ; fume ; 
pet ; fret ; storm. 

When Sir Thomas More was speaker of tHeVarlia- 
ment, with his wiwlom and eloquence he so iTosml 
a nuriHNW of uardimil Wolsey's, that the cardinal iu 
3 l) 2 
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v 11 1 leiiAPFt* 

a chafe sent for him to Whitehall.— Camden Re- 
main*. * 

At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And staring furiously on Ralph, 

lie trembled. Rutter, Hudibra*. 

Ch&fer. s. (in tho following extract used 
atljcctirallj/. ) See Gorki* b a ft* r. 

Round ancient elms, with humming noise, 

Full loud tin. 1 ehof r swarms rejoice. 

T. Wart on, Odis, xi. 

Chaff, n. [A.S. t'taf.] 

1. Husks of rorn separalnl by tbresbing nnd 
winnowing. 

We shall lie winnowed with so rough a wind. 

That cv'ii our eoru sliall sci-ui as light as chaff. 

And good from laid lind im pai'lilion. 

Shaki spmr, Iluiry IV. Hart II. iv. I. 

l'lesiMire with iu-truelion should In 1 join'd; 

So take the corn, mid have the chaff behind. 

Hryifen. 

He set before him a sack of wheat, as it had Issm 
just tlireslied out of the sheaf: he then hid him 
pick out the chaff from among tho eoru, and lay it 
aside by itself.— Njiectatnr. 

Old bird * ore not camjht with chaff expe- 
rienced :md sngiieiou* people are not taken 
by baits without substance. 

Sheeven Tell sick upon t lie occasion, nml prevailed 
with Matt to interpose in her lylialf with his friend ; 
but the doctor, hring a shy me*, would not lie caught 
icith rli i iff, nnd Hally rejected the proposal, — Smol- 
lett, Humphry Ctiuktr. 

I'ome. none of ymir nonsense. Old bird*. Master 
(jilberl, an tod /,* U< raugld with rlia //'„ Ho you 
make me tiel'u ve. that either iii,\ girl or you can* 
three straws what tin* moon is made of? or that 
win u you go mit in the garden astrnimiuisiiig, you 
look at any stars but her eyes; Thcottore Jl'ocft, 
Uilbfi't tinriun. vn|. iii. eh. iii. 

\\ itli which chaff our noble bird was by no moans 
to \uf caught. Tkach ray. Vanity Fair. * 

2. II sed Jitju nt t ir e Uj . Anything worthless. 

Not meddling with the dirt and chaff of nature, 
That imiKes the spirit of the iiiind mini tiui. 

llcaumout and Fh teller. Elder Ri'othtr. 

? Chaff. 8. [see last extract.] Ranter. 

Prakc’s chaff, if possible, was sharper than his 
hawklike swoop.- -/./if- is. Serntaria, p. I7H. 

[In Milgar Imiumige, to rally one. to chatter or talk 
lightly. From a representation of the inarticulate 
Sounds made by different kimU of animals uttering 
rapidly repeated cries. Hnleli, hfftn, to \ap. to 
bark, also to prattle, chatter, tattle, Wallou. 
chawr.n chough, jackdaw’ ; chain ft r , to i*aw ; chaw- 
er, to cliifp, to cry; chattier, t<i Imbble, tattle; 
Norman, cannffe, a jnckuaw, a prattling woman. 
(Patois de Hrai.) French, jappr, to yap, yelp, 
Ccrtnan, h(f\ idle words, nn pertinence. - Wedg- 
wood, Dictionary of English Etymology. J 

Chaff, v . «. Ranter. Colloquial. 

Chaffer, v. n. [from the root of cheap, chap- 
man, &c.J Treat about a bargain ; haggle? ; 
bargain. 

That no man overgo, licit tier dereyve his Tirol! iyr 
ir chaffering. Wyetiffe, 1 ’Hussain mans, iv. 

Nor rode himself to Paul's, the puhlick fhir, 

To chaff’T for preferments with his gold. 

Where hishoprieks and sinecures are sold. 

Drydeii, Fable*. 

In disputes with chairmen, when your master 
semis you to chaffer with them, lake pity, and tell 
lour master that they will not take a farthing less. 

- Sw ft. 

The questions of the child, that should lie the very 
out|Hiuriugs of curiosity in idleness, are marked 
W’itli forecast and melancholy prut idciicc. It Iiiin 
come to lie a woman.- before it was n fluid. It b:w 
learned lo go to market; it chaff rs, it bagt/les, it 
envies, it miiniuii's; it is knowing, neule, sharp- 
ened; it never prattles.- -1m mb. Essays of Elia, Hu- 
put, ir Fallncits. 

The wives and daughters of the Kentish fanners 
came from the neighbouring villages with cream, 
cherries, w bent ears, and quails. To chaffer with 
them, to llirt with them, to ornise their straw hats 
and tight heels, was a refreshing pastime to volup- 
tuaries sick of the aira of actresses and maids of 
honour. Macaulay, History of Kiiytund, cli. iii. 
Ch&ffer. v. a. Obsolete. 

1. Buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs iu which churchmen were set, 
And breach of iuws to privy timn did let. 

SjH-uscr, Mother llubbcrd's Tale. 

2. Exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never staid to greet. 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage. In provoke. 

S in- ii st r. Fat nc Queen. 
Ch&ffer. n. Merchandize; ware; traffic. Ob- 
solete. 

Small chaffer doth ease. Shlton, Pm ms, p. 1S2. 

The chief chaffer and mereb.-.inlise of England. 
Archbishop Euntly*, Si naans, fol, 2o. 

lib jurisdiction is to enquire of, punish, and 

i!b 7 
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t remove all public nuisances and grievance* concern- 
ing infection of air, corruption of victuals, ease of 
vfaiffer, mill contract of nil other things that winy 
hurt or grieve the people in general, in their health, 
quiet, nnil welfare. Bacon, Office of Constables. 
(Onl MS.) 

ChJLfferlng. verbal abs. Act or habit of one 
who chaffers or liujrgW. 

Tim chnfferiny with dissenters, mid dodging 
about this hr t'other ceremony, is hut like opening 
n few wickets, nod leaving them a -jar.- Swift. 

Ch&ffery. s. Traffic; practice of buying 
and selling. Obsolete. 

The tliinl is, merchandize ami chaffer y, that Is. 
Inlying and selling— Simmer, Vine of the State of 
Ireland. 

Chaffinch. s. Kind of songbird (Fringillu 
cudcbs). 

The chaffinch and other small birds arc injurious 
tn some fruits.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Of song-birds, the thrush and blackbird, the sky- 
lark, tlie lit el, g ‘ di. tin* chaffinch, mid 

lliers are common. -.Duf/id, The ('hound Islands, 

p. atis. 

Ch&fflen. fifj. Without chaff. 

The love I Iwar him, 

Made me to fan you thus: but the gods mode you, 
Unlike all others, chajfless. 

# Shakcspcar, Cymbdine, i. 7. 

Chaffron. s. Set 1 Chnnfrifi. 

Ch&ffwox. s. [Fr. tsehanff'er.'] See extract. 

t'haffwux [is] an olileer'in Uhancery who fitted 
the wax to seal commissions, mid other instruments. 
— Wharton, hue h'.cicon, in vow. 

Chaffy. wj. Like chaff; full of chaff ; light. 

If the straws Iks light mid chaffy, and held at a 
reasonable distance, they will not rise unto thu 
middle.— iS'/> T. Browne, Vulgar Her ours. 

A very thief in love, a chaffy lord, 

Not worth the name of villain. 

Beaumont anil Fletcher, Two not do Kinsmen. 

The most slight and chaffy opinion, if at a great 
remove from the present age. emit raetsa veneration. 

-ilfaucille. 

Chifingdlsh. s. Vessel to make am thing 
hot in ; portable grate fur coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver and tin j 
in equal quant it ies. whether it will endure the ordi- 
nary tin* wliieli lieloiigrth to chntinydislws, pnMii'K 
and such other silver vessels.- -Bacon, Physiological 
awl Medical Rt mains. 

Chagrin, .v. (pronounced shagreen.) [Fr.] 
Ill-humour; \exation; fret fulness ; pee- 
vishness. 

Hear me, and touch llolimla with chagrin ; 

That single net gives half the world the sphs*n. 

Pope. 

1 grieve with the old, for so many additional in- 
conveniences mid chagrins, m«»r«- than their small 
remain of life seemed destined to undergo. — Id., 
Let ft rs, 

Chal/i. s. [Fr. vhninc ; Lilt, catena.] 

). Scries of links fastened one within an- 
other. 

And l’harnoli took off his ring, mid put it upon 
Joseph's hand, ami put a gold chain about his neck. 

(Icnesis, xli. 12. 

2. Hond ; manacle ; fetter ; something will 
which prisoners are liound. 

Still in eonstraint your. sutUring sex remains, 

Or lmuud in formal, or in roul chains. Pope. 

3. Line of links with which land is measured. 

A surveyor may us soon, with his chain, measure 
out infinite snare, ns a philosopher. Iiy the quickest 
flight of mind, reach it, or, hy thinking, comprehend 
it.— Ijockc. 

Uniitcr's chai it, lhat which is commonly u>ed in 
measuring hind, contains loo links, each of 7'0*2 
uielies; eoiisequently, it is equal to four poll's or 
sixty-six tn't—Encyvlopwdia Britunuica, in vuce. 

4. Scries linked together (as of causes or 
thoughts) ; succession ; continuity. 

Tlunu> .so mistake the Christ inn religion, ns to 
think it is only a chain of fatal derives, todenv all 
liberty of man’s choice toward good or evil. — Ham- 

As then* is pleasure ill the right exereise of nuv 
ftieuHy, m» especially in that or right reasoning;: 
which im stiil the greater, hy how iiiiich I ho rouse- I 
queneesare more rhtir, and the chains of them morn 
long.— T. Burnet, Theory of the Barth, j 

Chain, r. a. 1 

1. Fasten or bind with a chain. 

The mariners he chained in his own gallics for 
slaves.-- Knolies. 

Or inarch’d 1 chain'd behind the hostile ear, j 
The victor’s past i mo, ami the sport of war. Prior. 1 

Used figuratively. 

They repeal daily any wholesome act established ! 
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against the rich, and provide more piercing statutes 
daily to chain up and n 'strain the poor.— Shake- 
»i)ear, Coriolanns, i. 1 . 

2. Enslave ; keep in shivery. 

The monarch was ador’d, tho j>ooplc chain'd. 

Prior. 

Tikis world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Oicsur, hut for Titus too : 

And which more blest ? who chain'd his country, 
suy, 

Or lit* whose virtue sigh'd to loso a (lay P Pope. 

3. Keep or protect by drawing a chain across 
anything. 

• Yhc udiiiiru] seeing tho mouth of tho haven 
chai mil, and the ensiles flill of ordnance, and 
slmmrly mminnl, durst not attempt to enter. — 
Kindles, History of the Turks. 

4. Unite. 

O Warwick, 1 do liend my knee with thine, 

And in this vow do chain my soul to thine. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VI. Part JIT. ii. 3. 

Chaining, verbal abs. Stocking-stitch ; 
system of loopings on a single thread by 
which stocking- web is formed. 

The rib-nmlles intersecting the plain ones, 
merely lay hold of the last thread, and, by again 
bringing it through that which was on the rib- 
needle licfore, give it an additional looping which 
reverses the line of chaining and raises tho rib 
iiIhuc the plain intervals wliieli have only received 
a single knit ting. -f.Ve, Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines, Hosiery. 

Chainpjxmp. s. Powerful pump used in 
Isirgt* ships, which consists of an endless 
chain moving over a wheel and carrying 
saucers, by which the water is raised in a 
continuous stream. 

It is not long since the striking of the topmast, a 
wonderful great ease to great ships both ut sea and 
in li.'ii'boiir, hath been devised, togelliei with the 
ch tinpnmp, which takes up twice iis inueli ’Viiter ns 
the ordinary did; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. - Sir IV. Raleigh, Kssays. 

Chainshot. s. Two bullets nr half bullets, 
fastened together by a chain, which, when 
they fly open, cut away whatever is before 
thrill. 

In sea lights oftentimes, ft buttock, tho brawn of 
the thigh, or the calf of the leg. is torn otf by the 
c/iainslnd, ami splinters.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

Chain work. s. 

1. Work with open spaces like the liiiks of a 
chain. 

.Ni ts of ehiHpicrwork, and wreaths of chaimoork, 
fur I lie chapiters which wore upon tho Lops of the 
pillars. - 1 Kings, vii. 17. 

‘2. In llusien/. See extract. 

This texture 'stocking-knit ting) is totally dif- 
ferent from the rectangular decussation wliieli con- 
st iliitcs cloth. . . . Ibr in this . . . the whole piece is 
composed of a single thread united or looped toge- 

, tlier in a peculiar manner, which is called storking- 

I si itch, and sometimes chain work. — t T re, Dictionary 
f Arts , Manufactures, and Mines, 1 1 usury. 

3. Chains laid over the sides of vessels, ill 
order to deaden the effects of shot or 
shell. 

Lord Hardwiekc nsked if the report* of the action 
I h - tun'ii the Alabama mid tin* Kearsagc bud drawn 
the at lent ion of the tcovcrninent to the ellleieucy of 
iron chain-work ns a defensive armour for ships of 
war.— Ti mm, July S, ls<H. 

Cbair. s. [N.Fr. chain - seat, pulpit, from 
Lilt, cathedra , Clr. kuBU t/nt, front Kak'-i^opui 

1. Movable sesit. 

\\ het I kt thou choose Cervantes' serious air, 

Or laugh Hud sliake in Kali'lnis' easy chair, 

Or praise the court-, or magnify mankind, 

Ur thy’ griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. 

Pope. 

If a chair lie delbied a s<‘Ht for a single person, 
with a back belonging to it, then a stool is a scut for 
a single person, wit hout a hack.— Watts, bigick. 

2. Sent of justice, or of authority. 

He makes for lingluml, here to claim tin* crown.— 
Is the chair empty ) Is Hie sword imswiiy’d \ 

Is the king dead r Shakes/war, Richard III, iv. 4. 

If tlimi lie that princely ingle's bird. 

Shew thy descent hy gazing ’gainst the sun; 

For chair mid dukedom, throne ami kingdom say ; 
Either that's thine, or else t hou wert not his. 

Id,, Henry VI. Part III. ii. 1 . 

Tho honour’ll gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and tho chairs of justice 
SuAphed With worthy men. Jd..Coriolanus, iii. 3. 

Her grace sHt down to rest ft while, 

In a rich chair of state. Id., Henry VU1. iv. 1. J 
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Thn committee of the Commons appointed Mr 
Pym to take thn chair , -Lonl Claremtun. 

Oh happy chains of Peter, Urine, eternal], full of 

. prodigious vertuu I which, It we might imuginc u 
wvodden one, I should sure think were made of Irish 
oako : there is no spider of errour can touch it, but 
presently (Iron— Bishop Hail, Ho Peace with Borne, 
p. 001. Onl MS.) 

His eloquence is masculine and exact, and has nit 
the majesty of the chair in it, tcin|iered with all the 
ftoCtiiCHH of persuasion. — Bishop Burnet, Trunin, 
p. 201. (Ora MS.) 

During five months, thn administration of Richard 
Cromwell went on so tranquilly and regularly that 
all Europe lx-licved him to be firmly established on 
thn chair of state.— Macaulay, History qf England, 
ch. i. 

3. Vehicle borne by men \ sedan. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 

And view with scorn two |iagcs and a chair. * Poiu . 

4. Vehicle drawn by one horse. 

E’en kings might quit their state to share 
Contentment and a one-horse chair. 

T. War ton. Phaeton and tho One-horse Chair. 
Chair, v. a. Carry in procession on a chair : 
((‘specially the successful candidate sit si 
parlia inentary election). 

He must go through all the miseries of a canvass, 
must shake linudN with crowds of freeholders nr 
freemen, must ask nftcr their wives anil children , 
must hire conveyances for outvoters, must open ule- 
1 muses, must provide mountains of iieef, must M-t 
rivers of ale ruuiiiug, and might pcrhaiw, after all. 
the drudgery and all the i*x|m*iisp, after being lam- 

• ]>o(iiied, hustled, pell cd, Ibid liimsf'lf at tlie 

or Ibe poll, w*e his iintugouist rhairal, uud sink h:i!t' 
ruined into oliscnrity. -Macaulay, History ut' />.W 
land, ch. xix. 

The I’lmservat ive cause triumphed in the 
of its l i iLon ciuuupion. The day the iiicmlx'i- was 
chairetl, several men in (kmingsby’s riNuus were 
talking over their triumph. ^ -Disraeli Uu: gnnsyn’. 
Coniuyshy, b. V. ell. ii. 

Chairing, rerbal abs. Act of carrying 1 in 
procession ; procession itself. 

As the day llxed for tlie chairing npprnockHi. 
Danvers Is'caine uneasy .— Thewlorc Hook, Sayiuys 
and Doings of Dm curs. 

Chairman, s. 

1. President of tin assembly. 

In assemblies generally one iK-rson is ehosen rhaic- 
man or liifslcralor. to kis*p the several speakers lo 
the rub 1 * of onlcr. Walls. 

It seems it is usual for tho young gentlemen of I lie 
bar to repair to the sessions, not so lunch for the 
sake of prolil.as to shew their parts, and learn Un- 
law of the .lustieesof I’caee: for which purpose one 
of tin* wisest and gravest of all the justices is ap- 
pointed s|M*nker or chairman, as they modestly call 
it, and he reads thiiuii lecture, mid 'iislniets them 
in the t rue knowledge of the law. Fa hliny, Adn u- 
tures of Joseph Andrews. 

2. One whose I rude it is to curry a chair. 

One elbows him. one justles in Hie slmlc, 

A rafler breaks Jus head, or chairman’s pole, 

Dr lid a. 

Troy chairmen bore the woisleu sks'd, 

Pngunilt Willi ti reeks, impatient to Is.- Ins-d; 

Those bully tiias'ks, wlio, its the moderns do, 
Instead or pacing chairmen, run them Lliroi^li. 

Sicijr. 

Those nn*ades would have nflbixled an agrnidile 
eoveixsl walk, and shrltenxl tho pisir dun run n and 
their carriages from the rain, which is In n 1 al- 
most \wr\mUc.\\,— Suwfhtt , EriudUiun of Humphry 
Clinker. 

Chaise, s. [Fr.— see Chair.] Sort of light 
open two-wheeled carriage drawn by one 
horse. 

Instead of tho chariot he might have said tlie 
chaise of government; for a chaise is driicu hy the 
person that sits in it.- Addison. 

1 Tln-y] run, 

They kmhr not whither, in a chaise ami one. 

I'ojw, Imitation of Homer. 

Chalcedony, s. [see extract.] So culled 
variety of qnartz. 

The fundamental terms of a system of nomencla- 
ture may be eouvenienlly ixirrowcd from casual or 
arbitrary eimimstniices. For instaui'e, the names of 
l'lnnts, of minerals, and of geological strata, may 1st 
taken from the places where they weur eonspieii- 
eiisly or in a dial met form ; as Farictario, Faiims-sia, 
Chnleedony, Arragoriite, Hiluriau Nysb'in, hirlsi'k 
limestone. These names may be considered as at 
first supplying standards of reference ; for in order 
to ascertain whether any ns'k ho Furlark lime- 
stone, we might eom)Hire it with the reeks in tin* 
Isle of Purlieck. But this reference to a IihuI 
standard is of authority only till the place of the 
object in tlio system, and its distinctive marks, are 
ascertained. It would not vitiate tin* above mum’s 
if it were found that tho Parnawiadocs not grow on 
i’&rtiassus ; that Chalcedony is not fotfhd in rlnd'?’* 
dou ; or even tliat Arragonitu l'o longer occurs m 
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Arnwton ; for it in now firmly establ tailed ra a mineral 
specif*. Even in geology miicIi a reference in arbi- 
trary, and may be Hiiperscdwl, or at least modified, 
by a more systematic, determination. Alpine liny- 
stone is no longer accepted as a satisfiief ory d<nig- 
nation of a rock, now that we know tbe limestone of 
the Alps to he of various agin.— Whcwell, A ovum 
Organon remmatum, p. 304. 

CMteotripMe. adj. Relating to Chalco- 
graphy. 

Wo shall now give the names of rhalcogmphic ar- 
tists. according to the date of tlieir proficiency.- 
Enryclojkcdia Rritannica, in voce. 

Chalcography. s. [(Jr. xoXkoc - brass, yfuitpm 
^ write.] Kngraving on metal. 

Mr. A. Bartaeh . enumerates thirteen classes of 
engraving. Chalcography , or engraving. properly 
soamlled. executed wilh a graver. . . . Three sorts 
of material are hem spoken of; wood, lnetnl, and 
stone. We consequently divide I lie art into thn-c 
bran chin. Xylography, Chalcography, and Litho- 
graphy— Encyclopteaia Rritannica , in voeo. 

Ch&llce. s. [A.S. catic ; Fr. calico ; Lat. 

rn/i>.] 

1. Cup; bowl. 

When in yonr motion yon arc hot. 

And. that be calls for drink. I’ll have preforr’d him 
A chalice for tho nonce. Shake*] tear, JJainUi, iv. 7. 

2. Sacra mental cup. 

All the flmrrli at that time did not think emble- 
matical figures unlawful ornaments of rnps or 
chill ii rchbi*luip SHIlingfhet. 

When Childchert tho Frank bad been brought 
into Spain liy the erueltieN exercised against the 
rntbobe queen of the Goths, who was his sister, ho 
curried away with him from the Arinn churches, ns 
St. Gregory of Tours informs us. sixty chalims, 
fifteen patens, twenty cases in wliieli the gospels 
were kepi, all of pure gold and ornamented with 
jewels. — S'rwman, Essay on the Development of 
i.'h nation Dor trine, eh. v. sect . 1. 

Most of tln*se persons wore still drunk, with the 
lirnudy they had nm allowed out of chalice*. Car- 
l file, French Revolution, vol. iv. 

Challced. adj. Having a cell nr cup. 

Hark, bark ! the Inrk at heav'n’s gate sings, 

And l'bnOms ’gins arise. 

His Missis to water nt those springs. 

Oil dial ic'd (lowers that lies. 

Shake*in‘ar, ('mainline, ii.fi, song. 

Chalk, s. [A.S. rco Ic ; Lat. rohr - lime.] 
I. Variety of carbonate of lime. 

Chalk is of two sorts ; the hard, dry. strong chalk, 
which is best for lime; and a soft, unctuous chalk, 
which is best for lauds, lieenuse it easily dissolves 
wilh rain and frost.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

With ehalk I first, dcscrilie a circle Is ‘re, 

When* these, ethereal spirits must appear. Drythn. 

•J. Piece lisoil to score up tavern reckoning; 
hence, the reckoning itself. 

Hut what say you, mnster, shall we have t'other 
pot before no part V It will waste tint a iittle chalk 
more; and ir you never pay u shilling, the loss will 
not ruin imv -Fielding, Adi'cnhifs of Jostph An- 
d ri ir*. 

( hulk for cheese. Inferior article substituted 
for what is good. 

bo! bow they feignen dial kc for dnr*r . 

(lower, Co if tvs to Amauti*, Prologue. 

Chalk, r. a. 

1. Hub with chalk; manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked . if it is not well dunged. M ill 
receive but little Ixmcllt from a second dial king.- 
Mortimer, Huxhandry. 

2. Murk or trace out, as with chalk. 

lleing not propt by ancestry, whoso grace 
t 'halki successors their May. 

Shakc*iwar, Henry TT1T. i. 1. 

With out. * 

J I is own mind chalked oaf to him the just pro- 
portions and measures of behaviour to bis fellow- 
creatures. South. 

With t best* helps I might nt least ha xochalkctl out 
a way for others, to amend my crroiirs in a like de- 
sign- Dry den. 

The time fnlls within tho compass here dialled out 
bv nature, ’.cry punctually.— Woodward, Sal and 
lli dory. 

Wo should also recollect, flint dusters which srem 
abrupt ly chalked out wbils^our knowledge is iniis r- 
fis't. are very frequently united with others when 
fresh discoveries am made, and the intermediate 
gnuies brought to light: so Hint tlieir apparent 
isolation may oftentimes arise from nur ignorance of 
tiie olweitt links, rather than from the fact ilself. - 
T. 1". Wollaston, On the Variation if Spirit*, eh. vi. 

Ch&lkcutter. s. Man who digs chalk. 

Sheila, by the seamen called chalk -eggs, an* dug 
up coiiinmnly in tho chalk-pit*, where the chalk- 
cutters drive a great trade with them.— Woodward. 
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Chalking, verbal abs. Rubbing, marking, 
or manuring willt chalk. 

(For example see extract under Chalk, v. a. 1.) 
Chilkmark. a. Mark insult 1 by cbtilk. 

The want of the notable person, agniu, is that of 
Deputy I’aiiie! Paine lias sat in the Luxembourg 
since January ; and seemed forgotten; but Fouquii-r 
had pricked liiui at last. The turnkey, list in hand, 
is marking with chalk t he outer doors *.f to-morrow's 
Fournee. Paine's outer doer happened to be upm. 
turned Imek on tho wall; tbe turnkey marked it on 
the side next him, and hurried on : limit her turnkey 
came, and shut it; no chalk-mad: now visible, the 
FoiiriuV went without l*aine. FAiiie’s lib- l:i\ imt 
1 here, — Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. iii. h, vi. 
eh. viii. 

Ch&lkpit. *. Pit, nr (puirry, of ( lmlk. 

(For example see extinct umW Chalk cutter.) 

Ch&lkstone. s. 

1. Small piece of chalk. 

He niaketli all the stones of the altar ns chalk- 
stone* t\ml are beaten asunder.-- /win//, *xvii.il. 

2. In Medicine. (Jonty nodes of unite or 
lilbute of soda on the joints. 

Also, in many gouty persons, but not in all . . . 
what Hre called chalk-atom ■* form ; concretions that 
look exactly like chalk collect around and outside 
the joint. . . . and lying in general immediately below 
the skin. — HWsoit, h-dum t on the Principle* and 
Prod ice of Phytic, loot-. Ixxxi. 

Cb&Iky. mlj. ('(insisting of, wliito ns, im- 
pregnated wilh, or abounding in, chalk. 

As far ns 1 could ken thy chalky dills, 

When from the short' tbe tempest lieat usliack, 

1 stood Upon the batelles in the storm. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VI. Part IT. iii. 2. 

Chalky water toward* the Lup of earth is too fret- 
ting. Ihli'oH. 

Challenge, r. a. [N.Fr. challenger =- rlaim. 
see Inst extract/] 

1. Call another to answer for an ollenee by 
combat ; call to a contest. 

The Prince of Wales slept forth before the king, 
Alid. nephew, rhal/ ( nfil you to single tight. 

Shakcspcar, Henry IV. Part I. v. 2. 

Thus form’d for speed, he dialling! * the u ind, 

And leaves tie- Scythian arrow far behind. Drydni. 

I dialling c any iiihu to make any pretence to 
power, by right of ftilherhood, either intelligible or 
possible, hn'ke. 

2. Accuse; cull to account. 

Many of them lie such loscls and senlterlings, ns 
that they cannot easily by any slicrilt U* gotten, 
m lien they :irei //(»/7ew//<«/foraiiy such fact .— Sjuiixt r, 

1 Vi ir of the State if Ireland. 

Were tlie grac'd person of our Hnmpm present, 
Whom may 1 nithcrcA«/A/i//eforniildnuiievi. 

Shakes [M-a r, Maeheth, iii. 4. 

3. In Law. Object to a declaration, &e. ; 
object to a juror; clear away jurors by 
objections (with off). 

Though oulj twelve aro sworn, yet twenty-four 
nre to Ik* returned, to supply the defects or want of 
np|»c:irauee of llmse that are chalU ug'd off, or mak 
delimit. Sir M. Hale. 

4. Claim as due. i 

That divine order, whereby the pre-eminence of 
chief* "4 accept at inti is by tbe beat tilings worthily 
dinlh iif /i «/.- j/"t>kt r. 

\\ liieb of you, shall we say, doth love us mostP 
That we our largest Isiuiitj may extend, 

\\ here nature doth with merit dinlh nip*. 

Shakes /tear. King har, i. 1. 

And so iiindi duty as my mother shew'd 
To ymi. preferring you before lier fiither; 

So yntrli I challenge that 1 may profess 

Due to t lie Myor, my lord. Id., Othello, i. 3. 

Had you not been their father, these white fiakes 
Had dinlh ngtd pity of I hem. hi.. King Lear, iv. 7. 

So \t lien a tjgcr socks tbe bullock's blood, 

A fiiinish'd lion, issuing from the wood, 

I ton in loudly tierce, ami rhnlhnyt * the food. 

Drydni. 

Hast thou jet drawn o’er young .Tulw P 
That still would recommend thee more to Ciesar. 

And dialhugt belter terms. Addison, 

it. Cttll anyone to the performance of con- 
ditions: (with of). Hare. 

I will nmv dtnlfeiigc you of your promise, to give 
me certain rules ns to the principles! of blazonry.— 
Pctidiaui. Cnmphiit (Jcuthman. 

[To challenge one to light is In call him todecnle mi lliu 
matter hv combat. The origin is the forensic Latin 
eal mania re to institute nil action, to go to law. (1 til- 
ed Hire.) So from tlnminio, domain, dnngio. Kiiglisli, 
ditugion-. from somninm, Fnaii-h soiige. Pi*oven<;iil, 
cahmja. dispute: caluinpnjauun, coiilestntion. dilll- 
cnltv ; colon jar, to dispute, reftise. The sacra nn n- 
/ u iii de ealumnia was an oath mi tlie part of the 
person bringing nn notion of the justii-^'of his 
ground of action, and as this was the lieginniiig of 
the suit it is probably from thence that column iari 
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in tho sense of bringing an action arose, ’('an horn 
ven nl ldafe et fa sagraiuni de CHlompuia.’ 1 Kaj^rn- 
nient de rnlnnipnte o de xerlat per In imn part ejw-r 
rniitra.'— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Jsty- 
tnolngy.] 

Ch&llenge. s. 

1. Summuiis to combat. 

TiHwer in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg'd mom modestly. 

Shahs pear, Henry 1 V. Part I. v. 2. 

2. Demand of something as due; claim. 

And he wide to hem, sinyte ye no mnn wrong- 
fully. nether make ye fids chah ngc , and Ik* ye apnjed 
with your somlis.- WydiJJc, St. Lake, iii. 

Taking lor liis yoiiiiglinin cark, 
best greedy e\es to them might challenge lay, 

Husy with oker did the shoulders mark. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Tlii'ii? must lie no challenge or superiority, or dis- 
cimuh-iiaiieiiig of freedom. Collier. Of Friendship. 

•1. Ill Loir. Kxeeptiou tsiken either against 
persons or things: (in the former case, 
against jurors, or any one or more of them ; 
in tlie latter, against declarations, &c.). 

I do Im'IicVO 

You nre mine enemy, and make my challenge. 

Yon shall not he mj judge. 

S hah spear, Ih nry VIII. ii. 4. 
Challengeable, adj. Liable to be, or capa- 
ble of being, challenged. 

How lords are dinll, ngiahlc hv thi-ir vassals; nod 
how homaae may lie di-sol veil, ami adjudged by 
combat. Sadhe, Rights of the Kiiuylum, n. fid": 
10 1’J. 

j ( h*d now uses his Majesty to succeed and siiiipress 

I persons lately in pouer, highly chalhugraole for 
, 1 lie waul of mercy and truth.— Sjieueer, Righteous 

Ruh r, j). 17 : liktn. 

Ch&llenger. a. 

. 1. One who defies or summons another to 
j combat ; (»ne who claims stijteriorily. 

I Whose wort li. if praises may go hack aguin, 

I Stoial dialh ugt r mi mount of all the age, 

I For her perfect ions. Shahspinr, Ilamlrf. iv. 7. 
i Young man. have you challenged Cluirlc* the 
; wrestler: 

j No. fair princess ; he is the general dialhugt r. 

! Id., yutt like it, i. 2. 

* Death was denounced; 

lie took the summons, void of fear. 

Anil unconcernedly east his eyes around, 
j As if to find and dare the griesly diat/eugrr. 

I Drydth. 

, 2. Claimant ; one who requires something n> 
of right. 

I Earnest dialhugt r * there are of trial, by some 
J pnhlick disj .itatimi. Iloohr. 

Cbalybean. adj. (accetilcd in the extract on 
the second s\ liable; gramimitically the ac- 
cent should be on the third.) [Lilt, choli/hs 
! - iron, steel ; (Sr. \uAnf., pi. \uAi4Ve, ami as 

I this was originally the ;mme of the forgers 
of steel rather than of I he me tal itself, tl.v 
I word is a proper rather than a common 
term.] Of the highest quality : (relating 
to steel). 

The hammer’d cuirass, 

Chnlyht au-iemper'd st«*el l mid frock of mail 
Adniiiantcau proof. Milton, Samson Agon isle*, 132. 

Chalybeate, adj. Impregnated with iron 
or steel; having tin* qualities of steel. 

The diet ought to strengthen the solids, nllnu'ing 
spices mid Mine, mid the use of chalybeate M'alen. 

A chut knot, On flu: Mature ami Choice, of Ali- 
ment*. 

Chalybeate, .v. Well or medicine impreg- 
nated with iron or si cel. 

The topical action of tin w dial yht ate* is very un- 
equal.-- Pt I’d rti, Elements of MnLrhi Medial and 
Thn'ti pen t ics, p. IV,*. 

Cham. s. Same ns Khan. 

I will fetch you a toolhpieker now from the 
farthest inch of Asia: bring you tlie length of 
j’rester John’s foot ; fetch you a hair oil* the great 
Chain's lieanl. Shakcn/war, Much Ado about Ma- 
tting, ii. 1. 

Chaxn&de. *. [Fr.] Beat of the drum 

which declares a surre«dcr. 

Several French battalions made a shew of resist- 
ance ; but, upon our preparing to till up a little 
fosstq in order to at tack them, they twit the dm made, 
and sent uh chartu blanche.— Addison. 

Oh&mber. s. [Fr. chambre ; Lat. camera. 1 
1. Apartment in a house: (generally used 
of lodgings and sleeping -rooms). 

A natural cave in a rock may have something not 
much unlike to parlours or chambers.— Jitmey, 

m 
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Champaign.) v II A Ol 

2. # Any retired room. 

?Ii« ilark caves of rii*aLli, and chamber S of tho 
grave. e Prior. 

3. In Anatomy. Division of a cavity. 

Petit ha*, from nn examination of the fluuri' of tlin 
eye, argued against t-lio possibility of a film's exist- 
pjii’i' in the pfist'Tiour chamber.— Sharp. 

4. Court of justice. 

In tlu* lmiierial chamber this vulgar answer is not 
admitted, via. I do not believe it, ha the matter is 
propounded and alleged.— Ayhjfc, Parergon Juris 
Vanouici. 

5. Kind of cannon now obsolete. 

Names given them, as cannons, dcmi-cannons, 
chambers, arquebuse, musket, Ac,. — Camden, Re- 
mains. 

To eoitie off the lireaeh with his pike lient bravely, 
and to surgery bravely : to venture upon f he eiinrgetl 
chambers bravely.— Shakespear, Hen cm I V. Part 11. 
ii. 4. 

Used adjectivally or as the fir it element in 
a compound. 

Kid them come forth and hear me. 

Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 

Till it cry, Sleep to death. 

Shakespear, King Lear, ii. 4 

Was it in ereetlng a chamber consultation of sur- 
geons, with authority to examine into and supersede 
the legal verdict of a jury Y--Mters of Junius. 

Chamber, r. «.< Shut up as in a chamber. 

To prove myself n loyal gentleman 
Even in the best bloou chamber'd in his Imsnm. 

Shakespear , Richart / It. i. 1. 

A beggarly drunkard is haled to the stocks, whiles 
the rieh is chambered up to sleep out his surfeit.— 
Bishop Hall, Contemplations, h. iv. 

1 t liat have now been chamber'd here alone, . 
Purr'd of my guardian, or of any else, 

Am not for nothing at an instnut freed 

To fresh access. Ford, "l'is Pity she's a Whore. 

Chamber-council, x. Private or secret 
council. 

I have trusted thee, Tamillo, 

With nil the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-council*. 

Shakespear, Winter's Talc, l. 2. 

Chamber-counsel, s. Barrister who gives 
advice privately, or at his chambers, and 
does not appear in court. See Conn sc 1 1 o r. 

Chamber-hanging, a. Tapestry, or other 
lining of the walls of a chamber. 

Willi tokens thus and finis ; averring notes 
(ft chamber-hanging, pief urcs. 

Shakes pear, CymMinc, v. 5. 

Chamber-practice, x. Practice of lawyers, 
who give their advice in chambers, as op- 
posed to advocates in ojk'H court. 

Chamber-pract ice, kim\ even private conveyancing, 
the most voluntary agency, an* prohibited to them. 
—Burke, On the Popery Laws. 

Ch&mberer. x. 

1. M tin of intrigue. 

1 I have not those soft parts of conversation, 

Thnt chamlterers have. Shakes pour, Othvllo, iii. a. 

2. Chambermaid. 

1 nc held me never digue In no ninncm 
To lie your wife, no yet your chambered'. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale. 

Ladies faire with their gentilwomcn chamherers 
also and lavenders.— Arnold, Chronicle, fol, IlKI. 

She j'Q. Catharine Howard I find gotten also into 
her privy chamber, to he one of her chamlterers, one 
of the women which had liefore lyen in the lied with 
her.— Lord Herbert of Che churn. History of King 
Henry VUt. 

Ch&mberfeilow. x. One who lies in the 
same chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamherfellow, with 
whom 1 agree very well in many sentimeuts. — Spec- 
tator. 

Chambering, adj. Wanton ; intriguing. 

Their chambering fortitude they did descry 
Ky their soft maiden voice, nnd Ihekering eye. 

.Mads, Curbin ' : 1607 . 

Ch&mbering. verbal ulus. Intrigue ; wan- 
tonness. 

Ix*t us walk honestly as in tlin day, not in rioting 
and drunkenness, not in chamln ring and wanton* 
ness.— Romans, xiii. 1.1. 

News, At!., that chambering is counted a civiler 
quality than playing at 1 aides in tlm hall, though 
serving-men use both. -Sir T. O oerhury. Charac- 
ters, sign. 8. H. b. : 1027. 

Ch&mberlaln. x. [N.Fr. chnmbdlnn .] 

1. High officer in European courts. 

The lord groat chamberlain of England is the 
sixth ollleer of tho crown : a considerable part of his 
(Unction is at a coronation; to him fa-longs the pro- 
vision of every thing in tho house of lords: ho dis- 
390 
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poses of the sword of state ; under him aro tho gen- 
tleman usher of tho black rod, yeomen ushers, and 
duor keepers. - Chamlters . 

Humbly complaining to her doity, 

Got my lord chamlterlain his liberty. 

Shakespear, Richard ITT. i. 1. 

He whs made lord steward, that the staif of cham- 
licrlnin mivlit be |>ut into the liands of liis brother. 
—bird Clarcudon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age, 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the stage. Pojie. 

2. Servant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’st thou, 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain , 

Wilt put thy shirt on warm V 

Shakespear, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
When Duncan is asleep, 

his two c/uimberlains, 

Will 1 with wine and wnsscl so convince, 

Tlmt memory, the WHrdcr or the brain, 

Shall lie a fiiine. Id., Macbeth, i. 7. 

He serv'd at tlrst ^Emilia's chamberlain. 

Dryden, Fables. 

3. Receiver of rents and revenues. 

Erastus, tlic chamberlain of tho city, saluteth you. 
—Romans, xvi. 23 

Chimb erlie. x. [see Ley.] Stale urine. 

I Your chamber-tie breeds Ileus like a loach.— Shake- 

spear, Henry I V. Pari I. ii. 1. 

Chambermaid. x. Maid whose business is 
to dress a ladv, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hiss, 

The chambermaid was named Ciss. II. Jonson. 

Some coarse country wench, almost decay’d, 
Trudges to town, and first turns chambermaid. 

Pope. 

When lie doubled whether a word wore Intelligible 
or im, ho used to consult ouo of his lady's chamber- 
maids. Su'tfT. 

if these nurses ever presume to entertain tho girls 
with the common follies prnclisnl by chambermaids 
among its, they arc publicly whip(H*d. Id. 

ChAmberpot. x. Vessel for urine. 

If you otrer to touch any thing. I will llirow the 
rhamber-jnit at your hood.— Fielding, Ad cent nr is 
of Joseph Andrews. 

ChAmbertin. x. Superior kind of Burgundy 
wine, so called from the place of its growth. 

‘ Pistols !’ said I; ‘well, be it so. 1 would rather 
have liud swords, for the young man’s sako as much 
as my own; but thirteen paces and a steady aim will 
set I le Hie business ns soon. We will try u faittle of 
the Chamberlin to-day, VinrenL.' Sir R.L. Rulivvr, 
Pelham, ell. xxviii. 

Chdmblet. x. Same as Camlet. 

Your cold \r aWr-r lia tablets, or your paintings 
Spitted with copisr. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Phi taster. 

Cbamblet. v. a. [Fr. came lot. — see Csini- 
iet.] Vary; variegate. 

Somn have the veins more variisl and chamhlefctl, 
as oak, whereof wainscot is iniule. — Bacon, Xatural 
and Kcperimentul History. 

Chameleon, x. [Gr. \apaihi uw aground lion, 
according to the etymology.] Saurian, or 
liznrd-like animal, of the genus so called, 
feeding on insects, but long supposed to 
feeil on air, and remarkable for its changes 
of colour as well as for many anatomical 
|H‘cii]iuritics and its want of decided affini- 
ties in the way of zoological classification. 

I can add minimi cv’n to the chameleon ; 

('hange shapes with Proteus, ‘for advantage. 

Shakespear. Henry VI. Part 111. iii. 2. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
Tim colour of the tiling to which he cleaves. 

Dryden. 

ChAmelot. x. Same as Camlet. 

And wav’d upon like water -chamclot. 

Sjienstr, Faerie Queen, iv. 11, 45. 

Cb&mfer. v. a. [N.Fr. e/umfer.] in Archi- 
tecture. Slope, or pan; olf, the edge of a 
right angle, so that, the plane it then forms 
is inclined at less than a right angle to the 
planes with which it intersects. 

(For example see extract under next entry.) 

Chdmfer. x. [Fr. vhanfreinA Sloped angle. 

The chamfer is sometimes made slightly concave; 
and t 1 ii*ii is toniird a hollow chamfer. . . . Thu angles 
of early English buttresses aro very commonly cham- 
fered.— ( Husnu ry of Architecture. 

Construction adject mil. 

He carried away with him certain brawn pillars 
of chamfrn l wnrkc. which Mip|*>rtisl tliu cliapitcrs 
of t h * gates. ■ - Kno/lts, i»l t G. (Ord MS.) 

Used figuratively. Wrinkled. 

Uifpes the lin-nic winter with chamfreil brows, 
Full of wrinkles and frosty furrows, 

Spenser, Shepherd’s Calendar, February. 
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OhAmtet x. Same as Camlet. 

To niftke a chainlet, draw live lines, waved over- 
thwart, if your dia|iering consist of a double line.— 
Peacham, Vompleat (Jentleman. 

Cb&miet. v. a. Variegate.* like Chainlet. 

A piece of cloth of gold, fastened witii a silken 
string, with a stamp of Amliick letters curiously 

E lided upon pii|H*r, and chamlettcd with nil anu 
luo, agreeable to the mode of Persia.— Sir T. Her- 
bert, Relation if some Fears' Travels into Africa 
and the llreut Asia, p. 214. 

Tlu* pa|s*r lus-omcn sleek and chamletted or veined 
in such sort, as it resembles agnt or porphyry.— 
Ibid. p. 204. 

Ch&moU. x. [Fr. chamois ; in German, 
gems, which is, word for word, chamois .] 
Goat of the Alps (Rupieapra Tragus). 

These am tho fa-nids which you shall cat. the ox, 
the sheep, and wild ox, and the chamois.— Deutero- 
nomy, xiv. 5. 

Used adjectivally f or us the first element in a 
compound. 

The chamois antelopea (Rupieapra) show obvious 
alllnity to the last group ; but receding still morn 
from the typo of the family. One N|M*eins only, tho 
Euro|Hiui chamois, is known; but it is dispersed 
very widely, being found in the mountains of Europe, 
llio I'liucnsinn, and those of Persia.— Swainson, A «- 
tural History, Quadrv {nils, § 273. 

Similar [the Lcptoelimnn uiireuui,an Ascidian] to 
tho two lust [siej siss-ics, but distiiiguislied by its 
uniform chnmois-yvUovr colour. ■ Forbes and llanley. 
British Mollusca. 

Ky way of reply to tho Inquiry of the porter, ho 
whom ho accosted as Hinincl Cox worthy, sat down 
on a irnlc of chamois leather, nnd began to pnnt ns 
with exhaustion, and to wi|>e the perspiration from 
his face.— Sala, The Ship-Chandler. 

For objections to its application to 
leather, see Shammy. 

CbAmomftle. x. [Gr. x r, P <,( /iij\or aground- 
apple, so called from the smell of its 
flowers.] Anthcmis nohilis (an aromatic 
plant used in medicine). 

Cool violets, ami orpine growing still, 

Euibiithcd balm, and cheerful gnliiignle, 

Fresh cost mary, and breutlihil chamomile. 

Dull poppy, ami drink quick'ning set mile. 

Spenser. 

For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden 
on the faster it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
wasted, the sooner it wears.— Shaki *)* ur, Henry 1 V. 
Part 1. ii. 4. 

Used adjectivally. 

Posset drink with chamomile tlnwers.— Sir J. 
Floyer, Preternatural State of the annual Humours. 

Champ, r. a. 

I. Bile with a frequent action of the teeth. 

( Wee and opium an? taken down, tobacco but in 
smoke, mid In tel is but champed in Lhc mouth with 
a little lime. Bacon. 

The timid reply'll not, overcome with rage; 

Rut. like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on, 
Champing liis iron curb. 

Milton, Paradise Umt, iv. S."i7. 
The steeds eaparisou'd with purple stand. 

And champ farlwul their Leclli tin* foaming gold. 

1-rydeH . 

2. Devour with violent action of the teeth. 

A toluu-co pi|K* happened to bnrak in my uioiith, 
and the pieces lull sucii a delirious roughness mi my 
tongue, that 1 chamjnsl up lliu rcmoiuiiife part. - 
Sjuvtator. 

Champ, o. n. F(*rfonu frequently the action 
of biling : (with notion of resistance). 
Muttering uiul champing us though ids cud had 
troubled him, lie guve occasion to Musidoris to come 
near him. - Sir P. Sidney. 

They liegan to repent of that they had done, anu 
ircfiilty to clunnp upon the Ini they had taken into 
their moUrJis— Hooker. 

ilis jaws did not answe. equally to one and hen 
but by liis frequent motion and champing with them, 
it was evident they were neitlier luxated nor frac- 
tured Wiseman, Surgery. 

Champigne. x. French wine so culled from 
the province in which it is made. 

Quick, 

As is the wit it gives, the gay champagne. 

Tnomsua, Autumn. 

Champaign, x. [Fr. c umpugne.] Fiutoi»cn 


country. 

In the abuses of the customs, ineseeiiis you have a 
fair champaign laid o|a*n to you, in winch you inay 
at largo strcU-h out your discourse— tRienser, > tern 
of the Slate of Ireland. 

Of all these bound* 

With shadowy Toreat and with champ ligns rwh d 
We make thee lady. Shakespear, Amg tear, . ■ 
TImi (Canaan lies which dwell m t^e champaign 
over against UUgal. -Iteakiwwwy. xi. 30. 
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If two bordering prineea have thoir territory meet* 
Ing on an o|s*n champaign, On; more mighty will 
continually Neck occasion to extend his limits unto 
tlifl further border thereof.—, Sir IV. Raleigh. ’ 

Sir John Norris niMintained a retreat without dis- 
array, by the Npaee of hoiiio miles, part of the way 
champaign, unto the city of Haunt, with less loss of 
men than the enemy ftm 

From his side two rivers flow'd, 

The one winding, the other straight, and Ml between 
Fair champaign, with less rivers Interven'd. 

Milton , Paradise Rcgainnl, iil. 255. 

Cbimpai|n, or Ch&mpaln. at\j. Open, or 
flat 

Thee nil the champion Helds aboute, Ixilh hill and 
valodoRcrio; . 

And all tho pasture grounds. 

TurbcrviUe, Mantuan Eclogues, 20. 

Tho ehampain head 

Of a steep wilderness. Milton, Paradise Lost, iv.134. 

Ch&mper. s. One who champs. 

Damsels, whet her dignilled or distinguished under 
some or ail of the following denominations, to wit, 
trash-enters, natftusd-nhewcrs, px^champers. Spec- 
tator, no. 431. 

Ch&mperty. s. [N.Fr. champnrt ; from L. 
Lnt. campus partitas -< field parted or di- 
vided.] Maintenance of tiny man in his 
suit while depending, upon condition to 
have part of the thing when it is recovered. 

They tiring graee to his good cheer, but no poacn 
or benediction else to his bouse; these made tho 
ehamparty, he contributed tho law, and Isilh joined 
ill thn divinity.— Milton, Colastrrion. 

He thought himself in duty and in eonseieneo 
lKiund to clear those points from errour which he 
delivered, lout saeml authority uiiglit come in for 
maiiiteuanee and champerty, as they would have it. 
—Bishop Mountagn, Appeal to Ctesar, p. 5. 

C ham pignon, s. [Fr. champiynun.] Kind 
of edilde mushroom (Agnricus nmijiestris); 
in certain districts the snmll mushroom of 
the fairy rings, as opposed to the A. cam- 
pest ris. 

He viler friends with dmilitfhl luushronnis t rents, 
Secure for you. himself champignons cuts. hryden. 

It lias the foMemhlnnee or a large chant pignmi lie- 
ibn* it is opened, branching out into a large round 
knob.- Womlward. 

Ch&mplon. s. [L.Lsit. cam pi o, -unis.] 

1. One who undertakes a cause in single 
combat. 

In many armies, the matter should lie tried by 
duel between two claim pious, llaron. 

At length the adverse admirals appear. 

The. two bold champions of eneli country’s right. 

Leyden. 

2. llero; stout warrior ; one bold in contest. 

A stouter champion never handled sword. 

Shakcs/Miir, Henry 1 1. Part I. iii. 4. 

This makes you incapable of conviction, nod they 
applaud themselves ns zealous champions for truth, 
when indeed they are contending for errour. hvkc. 

3. In Law. One who fights in his own 
cause or in that of another, in wager of 
battel, now abolished. 

In our common law, champion is taken no less for 
him that trietli the combat in his own ease, than 
for him that flghteth in the case of another.-- 
C> cell. 

Used adject i rally , or ns the fir at element in a 
compound. 

The cni]M*ror’s wish to chirk the tyranny of the 
prefects and tax-gatherers was strongly marked in 
the awe of tho champion tighting-roek. Sluo^te, 
History of Egypt, eh. xi. 

Ch&mplon. v. a . Challenge to the combat. 
llare. » 

Rather than so f come fate into the list, 

And champion mo to the utterance. 

Shakrsjicar, Macbeth, iii. I. 

Ch&mplonesa. s. Female warrior. 

The championess he thoinrht lie saw and knew. 

Fairfax, Translation uf’Jhsso. 

The championess had harne^ed her peacocks to 
go for Samos hryden, Amphitryon. 

Chanoe. s. [Fr. chance ; L.Lnt. cadentia , 
from cado- full.] . # 

1. Fortune; cause of fortuitous events. 

As the uuthought accident is guilty 
Of whnt we wildly do, so we profits 
Oursoiveg^o Is* the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 

Shake spear. Winter’s Talc, iv. 3. 

Tho only man, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth I he conquering. 

m hryden. 

Chance is but a mere name, and really nolbiug in 
itself; a conception of our minds, and only a com- 
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pendions way of speaking, whereby we would ex- 
press, that such effects ns an* commonly attributed 
to chance, were verily produeed hv their true ami 
projsT causes, but without their d«*ign to produce 
them.— Bentley. 

2. Act of fortune ; whnt fortune may bring. 

These things are commonly not observed, but left 
to take their chance. Bacon, Essays, 

8. Accident; casual occurrence; fori nitons 
event. 

Tho race is not to llie swift, nor the battle to Hie 
strong; nor bread to the wise, nor riches to men of 
understanding; nor yet flivour to men of skill: but 
time and chance happeneth to them all.— Keeles.ix. 
11. The meaning is, that the success of these out- 
ward tilings is not always earri<sl by desert ; Imt hv 
chance in regard of us, though by providence in re- 
gard of Hod. Hake trill, Apology, p. Kil. 

Tosaya tiling isnc/ei/ire or easoalty.as it relntcsto 
second causes, is nut prufouonoss, but a great truth; 
as signifying no more, than that then* are smim 
events besides the knowledge and power of secmid 
agents. -South. 

The Isiudy 1 ls’lield has struck me dend ; 
Unknowingly she slrikes, and kills by chance\ 
I’oisou is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glams*. 

Lrydcn. 

All naliiro is but art unknown to this* 5 
All chance direction, which thou canst not see. 

Pope. 

4. Event ; success; luck. 

Now we'll together, ami the chance of goodness 
lie like our wurrimtcd quarrel ! 

Shakcspcar, Macbeth, iv. 3. 

5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 

Kxtremity was tile trier of spirits. 

That common dinners common men could bear. 

Shakes^ or, Coriolanus, iv. 1 . 

0. Feasibility of any occurrence ; probability. 

Think what a chance thou changest on; but 
think 

Thou hast lliy mistress still, 

Shakcsnear, CymheUnc, i. fl. 

A chatu'f but chance may hud when- l may meet 
Some wand'ring spirit of licuv'n by fuiuituin side, 

Ur in thick shade retir'd. 

Milton, Paradise frtst, iv. 530. 

Then your ladyship mighl have a chance to escape 
Ihis nddivss. Swift. 

Doctrine of chances, see Probability. 
Chance, udj. Accidental. 

Xow should they part, malicious tongues would 
any. 

They met like chance companions on the way. 

Hryden. 

Besides these tliere were ilvo chance auditors — 
Swift. 

Chance, tide. Hy chance ; jicrchanct*. 

If chance hy lowly contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit Nliall enquire thy fate. 

O' ray, Elegy. 

Chance, v. n. I fa|i|H fe n ; fallout; fortune. 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy 
brother V 

Shakcspcar, Ifcnry l V. Part 11. iv. 4. 

Ay, <'nscn, tell iih whnt liutli chanc'd to-day, 

That IVsar looks so sad V Id., Julios Ctesar, i. 2. 

He cluinccti upon divers of the Turks’ victuallers, 

| whom he easily took. - KindU s, History of the Turks. 

I clmse the safer sea, and chanc’d to liml 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. 

Pope, Honn r's Odyssey. 

Chance-comer, s. Accidental dropper in. 

I would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy drnpt from the hands of fortune, 
Lay for the next clAtnce-conn r. Lrydcn, 

L have found by experience that the country is lint 
a place for a person of niytcm|*er, who does not lo\o 
jollity, and what they call good liciulihniirhood. A 
man ‘that is out of humour when an unexpected 
guest breaks in upon him, mid does not can 1 for 
sacrificing an aftcriiiMiii to every chance-coni' r, thnt 
will Is; tin; master of his own time, and the pursuer 
of hi> nwii inelinatioiis. make* bill a very unsociable 
limirv in this kind of life. I shall therefore retire 
into town, if 1 may make use of tlmt plirfec. and 
get into the crowd again as that as I can, in order to 
be ‘Aoiw.—Atldison, Spectator, no. 131. (Uni MS.) 
Chance-medley, s. Jsee last extract.] 

1. Casual affray; uuiiitcntiouul homicide in 
sc If- defence oil a sudden quarrel, or in 
commission of an unlawful net. 

If such nn one should have the ill Imp. nt any time, 
to strike a man dead with a smart saying, it ought, 
in all reason and conscience, to bo judged but u 
chance-tMctlley.- South. 

2. Haphazard mixture. Catachrcstic. 

Wherefore thev nn* no twain, but one flesh ; this 
is true in the general right or marriage, but not iu 
thn chance- tantivy of every particular match.— 
Milton, Tvtrachanton. (Uni MS.) ^ 

rChaniv-MtitliTf.— French, citaudc mcslcc, fan*) vhaud, 
hot, nud mcslcc, fray, liiekering, light; an accidental 
conflict, not prepared beforehand. ’ Mellee <1111 etait 
mc-ue clmleureusemeut el sans anuet.’ Medieval 
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V 11 n j. C FI A NCIll! 
Latin, calida indicia, cnlidumryn. Mdcare, nte*. 
Iciare, bn quarrel, bn.il. (Carpciilicr.) When the ele- 
ment chamt lost its meaning to ordinary Knglish 
ears, it wiis replaced by chance in aceordanee with 
the ui(*aning of tho compound.— Wedywooil, Dic- 
tionary if hnglish Etymology-] 

Ch&aeeable. udj . . Accidental. Hare. 

The trial thereof waa cut olf hy the chanreabfe 
coming thither of the king of llmriu.- SirP.Sitlmy. 

Ch&noeful. adj. Hazardous. Hare. 

M \>clf would oIIVt you t<i accompany 
In this advt iitumus channful yntimmy. Spenser. 

Ch&noel. *. [Lilt, cancrlli ^ lattices, with 
which the chancel was enclosed.] Eastern 
part of ti church, in which the communion 
table is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or nn, that tho minister 
should say service in tlu* chancel— Hooker. 

The chancel of this church is vaulted with a single 
stone of four feel in thickness, and an hundred and 
foiirti-cn in cireumrerenee.--.l(/(/Mou, Travels in 
Italy. 

Tho Roman Catholic priest who lind just taken 
possession of till* girlie house and the cha licit, tho 
Roman Catholic squire who Imd just licen carriisi 
Imck on the shouiih rs of the shouting tenantry into 
the hall of his fathers, would Is* driven forth to live 
on sui'h alms as peasants, tlu-iusi'lves oppressed and 
miserable, eould*s|iare.— Mucatfiay, History of Eng- 
land, ch. xiv. 

Ch&noellor. s. [1 .iii . cancellarins ; F r. chan - 
celier.] 

1. In Civil Law. Highest judge in the 
kingdom. 

raiicellarius, at the first, signified the registers or 
actuaries in court; * grapharios, seil. qui conscri- 
bernlis ct exeipieudis jmlieiuu net is (hint ojM'rain.’ 
But Ibis name is greatly aduinml. and not only in 
other kingdoms but iu this, is given to him that is 
tin* chief judge in causes of property ; for the 
L'/ianrrtlor huth power to moderate andVmper the 
written law, and subjecteth himself only to the law 
of nature nml conscience. Cm veil. 

Turn out. you rogue, how like a I least you lie: 

(in, buckle to the Ihw : Is this an hour 
To stretch your limbs V you'll ne'er lie Chancellor. 

Dryden. 

AristideN was a iwrson of thn strictest justice, ami 
best Rcijuniiit-wl with the laws.aH well as forms of 
their gu\ eminent; so that ho was in a maimer Chan- 
cellor id Athens. Swift, 

2. In Ecclesiastical Law. Officer appointed 
to hold the bishop’s court in his diocese, 
and to adjudicate upon matters cognizable 
there. 

Within a fortnight after thn trinl an order wns 

1 made, enjoining all Chancellors of dioceses and all 
archdeacons to make a strict inquisition throughout 
their rcsiurtivo jurisdictions, and to report to the 
High Hommissioii. within live weeks, the names of 
all such rectors, vicars, and curates as had omitted 
to nnd the dt'cloratiou. — Macaulay, Uistyry of 
England, ch. ix. • 

olmost all the an-hdeacons and diocesan Chan- 
cellors refused to furnish tho information which 
was required— Ibid, 

Ch&noellorthlp. s. Office of chancellor. 

Tin* Sunday afler More gave up his Chancellorship 
of Kiiglami, lie camo himself to his wife's pew, ami 
used thn usual words of hia gcntlcman-uahcr. Ma- 
dam, my lord is gone.— C'liwden. 

Ch&noerj. s. [Fr. chancellerie.] Court of 
equity, whereof the Lord- Chancellor of 
England is the chief judge. 

The contumacy and contempt of the party must 
he signified iu the court of Channry, by tlu* bishop's 
letters under the seal episcopal .—Ayltjfe, Parergmi 
Juris Canonici. 

Tlu; mercy, and the |inrdnn, and tho huge mode- 
ration of that court [tho Hus pel |, though it tialii 
uiollilied tlu* strict law into never so much Chancery, 
will not prrowd ftirther, and mollify obedience into 
liljertinism.— Hammond, Sermons , vi. 

Used adjectivally , or us the first element in 
a compound. 

His serenity, his modesty, his selfcornmand, proof 
even against the most sudden surprise of iiassioii. 
his Ni>lf-res|N?ct, which forced the proudest grandees 
or tho kiiuloin to resiSHd him, his urbanity, which 
won thn hearts of ttio yiAingest lawyers of the 
Chancery Bar, gained for liim many private friends 
and admirers auiong the most resis'dablo members 
of tho ojqMwition.— Macaulay, History if England, 
eh. xxv. 

Another kind of fine was tlmt which gave wirnt 
we should now call a Chancery title to lands. 
Pearson. The early and middle Ages if England, 
ch. xxxiil. 

Ch&aere. s. [Fr.] Ulcer usually arising 
from venereal maladies. 
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t It ia poaaiblo ho was not well cured, ami would 
have relapsed with a chancre.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

cn&norou*. adj. Having tlu; quulities of a 
chancre ; ulcerous. 

You iiiav think I urn too strict in giving so many 
internals in tin* rum of mi small an ulcer aa a chan- 
cre. or rather a chancru m callus. -Wiseman, Sur- 
gery. 

Chandelier, s. [Fr.] Brunch for candles. 

Lumps, lininclics, or chandeliers, (ns wo now 
niodishlv rail them,) wm* adorned with tlu* (lowers 
then most in mww.—'Stuktly, Palasiyrajihui Sacra, 
p. r.fi : 1 

And truly then* wore very manifold trnocs of 
hast vniid temporary arrangement ; new carpets and 
old hangings; old paint, new gilding ; battalions of 
odd French ehairs, squadrons of queer English 
tables; mill large tasteless lamps and tawdry dutn- 
,1,1 i> rx, evidently true cockneys, and only taking 
Hie air by wav of change.— Disraeli tho younger, 
Coningsby, b. iv. ch. ix. 

Used adjectirnlhf. 

It is tho solitary ta)>er and the book that generates 
n faith in those terrors : a ghost by chandelier light, 
and in good company, deceives no spectators,— a 
ghost that can lie measured by tin* eye, and bis 
human dimensions made out at leisure. - tomb. 
Essays of Elia , On the Tragedies of Shakes fn-ar. 

Ch&ndler. s. /)ne wlm makes candles or 
sells them; general term for a dealer; 
(often the second element in a compound, as 
corn chandler, $\\i\whnndler, &(*.). 

Tlu- saek Hint thou hast drunken me, would have 
In night me lights ns good cheap at tho dean*st 
chandlers in Europe. -- Ehnki sjwar, henry IV. 
Part I. iii. .1. 

Hut whether black or lighter dies are worn, 

The chandler's basket, on his shoulder borne, 

With tallow spots thy coat. day. 

Chandlerly. adj. Like a chandler. 

To Im« sconced our head money, our f wnnenccs, in 
their chandlerly shopbook of Hosier. ■ Milton , Of 
It formation in England, ii. 

Chandlery, s. Chandler’s ware ; chandler’s 
warehouse. 

The serjeant of tho chandlery was ready at the 
said «'hanilsT-door to deliver the tajicrs.-- Slrppe, 
Mf mortals . a.t». 1557. ( Uicli.) 

Chandry. s. Place where the candles arc 
kept. 

To mistake six torches from the chandry, and 
give them on e.—JJ. Jonsnn , Masques. 

Ch&nfrln. s. [Fr. chanfrein.] See extract. 

Chanfrin, in the manege, is the forepart of a horse’s 
head, extending from under the ears along the in- 
terval tiet wis ‘11 the eyebrows and the nose.— Africa, 
Cyclop, edia, in voce. 

The earlier meaning, however, of the 
word was tho covering of the part in ques- 
tion, or the stall on which, in fully eapa- 

* risoned horses, the barb was placed. 

Extended by several zoologists to the 
corresponding part in other animals, it is 
in a fair way of becoming a definite ana- 
tomical term under the form chaff ran. In 
the following extract it applies to an animal 
akin to the antelopes on one side, and to 
the oxen on the other, the Catoblepas 
Gnu. 

* The head is large and square, with lmrtis in both 
sexes; . . . the muzzle is very broad; Hit? nostrils 
bovine, and provided internally with a triangular 
valve which opens and chines at pleasure. There am 
glands on the cheek, a mane on the neck, and a con- 
siderable licnrd upon »hi* throat; the dewlap is small; 
there is a ridge of hair on the chajfron , and bristles 
round the eyes and u|ion the lips. The laxly and 
tail Hrc those of a horse, and the legs are like those of 
a stag. A more singular compound of characters 
cannot well be exhibited ; and they conspire to pro- 
duce an animal of a most extraordinary as|Ms*t.— 
Swainson, Sutural History, Quad minds, § 2*5. 

Change, v. a. [Fr. chain/er ; Liit. comb in.] 

1. Put one thing in the place of another. 

lie that I'annoL look into bis own estate, had need 
choose well whom 4m cuiployelli, and change them 
often ; for new nre more timorous, and litis subtile. 
— Bacon, Essays. 

2. Quit unything for the sake of another: 
(with for before the thing taken or re- 
ceived). 

Persons grown up in the belief of any religion, 
cannot change that for another without applying 
thHr understanding duly to consider and compare 
(h. 
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3. Give and take reciprocally:' (with with 
liefore the person to whom we give, and 

''from whom we take). 

To secure thy content, look upon those thousands, 
with whom thou would*! not, for nny interest, 
change thy fortune and condition.—. Jeremy Taylor, 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Lining. 

4. Alter ; make other than it was. 

Thou Nlmlt not see me blush, 

Nor change my countenance for this arnsit; 

A heart uns|s)tted is not easily daunted. 

Nliakcsitrar, henry VI. Part IT. iii. 1. 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Inlrcnt some pow'r to change this currish Jew. 

Id., Merchant of Venire, iv. 1. 

Whatsoever is brought upon this 4 , take chearfully, 
and Is 1 patient when thou art changed to a low 
estate. -Ecclesiastes, li. 4. 

For the elements wen* changed in themselves by a 
kind or harmony, like ns in psaltery notes change 
the name of the tune, nml yet are always sounds. - 
Wisdom, xix. IN. 

5. Give the equivalent of a larger piece of 
money in coin of a smaller denomination. 

A shopkeeper might Is* able to change a guinea, nr 
a inoidore, when n customer comes for a crown’s 
worth of goods. Sir iJ1. 

Change, r. ?/. Undergo change: suffer nlle- 
ration (as the moon) ; begin a new monthly 
revolution. 

L am aweary of this moon : would he would 
change !— Shakes /tear, Midsummer-Eight's Dream, 
v. 1. 

Change, s. 

1. Alteration of the state of anything. 

All tho tlAys of niv appointed time will T wait, till 
my change com c.—Job, xiv. 14. 

Since I saw you last. 

There is a change upon you. 

ShakcsiH-ar, A ntony and Cleopatra, il. fl. 

2. Succession of one tiling in the place of 
another. 

t ) wonderons changes of a fatal sir no, 

SI ill varying to the last 1 Dry den. 

Nothing can cure this pnrt of ill hrmling. but 
change nml variety of company, and that of persons 
allow us.— Ijukc. 

Knipires l»v various turns shall rise and set ; 

While thy abandon'd tribes shall only know 
A different master, mid a change or time. Prior. 

Hear how Tiiuot liens’ various lavs surprise, 

Ami bid alternate passions fall mid rise! 

While, at each change, I In* son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, mid then melts with love. 

Pope. 

3. Time of the moon in which it begins a 
new monthly revolution. 

Take sissls or roots, and set some of t hem imme- 
diately after the change, mill others of the same kind 
immediately afler tho full.— Bacon, Natural and 
Exinri me n fa l History . 

4. Novelty; state different from the former ; 
that which makes a variety; that, which 
may be used for another of tlu* same kind. 

The hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lips of uiincqiininlisl change. 

Shakesptar, King John, iii. 4. 

1 will now put forth n riddle unto you ; if you run 
find it out, then 1 will give you thirty sheets, and 
thirty change of garments, — Judges, xiv. 12. 

His friend, the little wmfer, soon made his ap- 
pearance. ‘Slept pretty well, sir V Slime break last 
as yesterday, sir? Tongue mid hum, sir? Perhaps 
you would like a kidney instead or a devil ? It will 
tie a little change.' Disraeli tlu younger, Henrietta 
Temple, h. vi. i ll. xx. 

5. In Hinging. Alteration of the order in 
which a set of bells is sounded. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
and live hells one hundred mid twenty.— holder. 
Elements of S/nrch, 

Easy it may lie to contrive new postures, and ring 
other changes upon the samo liells.— Norris, 

6. Small money, which may be given in 
exchange for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old luilfpcuco, and from theuen 
the present want of change arises; but sunjiOMing 
not one farthing of change in the nation, flvo and 
twenty thousand pounds would be sutllcient.— 
Swift. 

7. Exchange; place where persons meet to 
traffic and transact mercantile affairs. 

The bar, tho ls*neh, the change, the kcIkmiIk, and 
pulpit, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries.— 
Sir H. V Estrange, 

Ch&nfeable. adj. 

I. Subject to change; fickle; inconstant. 
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A steady mind will aAnit steady methods and 
counsels; there is no measure to be taken of it 
changeable humour.— Sir M. V Estrange. 

1 As 1 am a man, I must be changeable', and some- 
times the gruvesl of us all am so, even upon ridicu- 
lous accidents.— Dryden. 

2. Possible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vascular parts of vegetables seem 
scarce changeable in the alimentary duet.— Arhulh. 
not. On the Nature and Choice if Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different 
appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of chungeubfc 
talfata; for thy mind is a very uiml.— ShukesiHuc 
Tmlfth Eight, ii. 4. 

Cb&ngeablenesa. s. 

1. Inconstancy ; fickleness. 

At length he betrothed himself to one worthy to 
1)0 liked, if uuy worthiness might excuse no un- 
worthy a changcafdcncss.—Sir P. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than 
that changeablvncss with which wu are too justly 
branded by all our neighbours. — Addison, ' b'rci-- 
luddcr. 

2. Susceptibility of change. 

If bow long they are to continue in force he no- 
where expressed, then have we no light todirert nur 
judgment eoneerning the changenbU mss or liiiiuu- 
tability of them, hut considering the nature and 
quality of such laws. 1 looker. 

Ch&nreftii. adj. Full of change; incon- 
stant; uncertain; mutable; subject to 
variation; fickle. 

Unsound plots, and changeful orders, are daily 
devised for tier good, yet never etfi*ftunlly pmsv- 
cutiil.— X/w MW /*, View of the State of Ireland. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, uud now turns away. Pope. 

Ch&ngelesB. adj. Without change; con- 
stant ; not subject to variation. 

Thus for each change my changtless heart I fortifi. 

Sir P. Sid toy, Arcadia, ii. 

To tern -li earn hollow grove, and Nhrtthhy hill, 
Each murmuring brook, nml solitary vale, 

To sound our love, mid to our song accord, 
Wearying echo with one changeless word. 

lUshop Hall, Deputies to I'.n eg. 

Changeling. <v. 

1. Child left, or taken, in the place of an- 

other. 

And her liaso elfin l>re»s| there for this* left ; 

Such men do changelings call, so elnmg'd by fairies 
theft. Spens, r, Faerie, (pm h. 

She, ns her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy slol’u from an Indian king; 

She never hail so sweet a changeling. 

Shalt spear, Midsuunn, r •Eight’ a Dream, ii. t. 

2. Idiot; fool; natural, llurr. 

Changelings and fools of honv’n, and thence abut 
out, 

Wildly « e roam in disronleut alsmt. Dryden. 

Would any one Is* a changeling, because he. ia less 
determined by wise considerations than a wise man? 

■ Locke. 


3. One apt to change ; wavorer. 

Some line colour, that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents 
That gape noil rub tin* ollww at t In* news 
Of hurly-burly iuumation. 

Shakes pear. Il, nry IV. Pnrt l.\. 1. 

’Tuns not long 
Before from world to world they swung , 

As they had turned from side to side, 

And os they changelings lix’d, they died. 

Duller, lludibrns. 


. Anything changed und put in the place ot 
another. 

1 folded the writ ip in form of tlu; other, 
Subscrib'd il, guvo tho impression, plac’d il safely'. 
The chaUgcling never known. 

Shakespcar, Hamlet, v. -. 


Ch&nger. s. 

1. One who alters the form of anything. 

Chdvgvr of all things, t immutable, 

Before and afler all, the tlrst and last. .. 

Cites Fletcher, Christ's Triumph, u l<*. 
Effect most strange ! 

At last the changer shar’d herself t he change. 
Eusdcn, Translation if Ovid's Metamorphoses, n . 

2. One who fprsakqs the cause which he hud 


espoused. 

Meddle not with them that are given to elwntge 
f in the margin, changers}. —l*rowrbs, xxiv, -1. ^ 

3. One employed in changing or fliscouiiting 

nils of channgcris . 
soldcii culvens. - 

« 

-John ii. U. 


money ; inoney-cuanger. 

He lurncdo upsidoun thehooi 
and the chayerls of men that 
Wyclijfc, SLMathew, xxi. 12. 
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Ch&nfflnr. pnrt.adft Variable; inconstant ; 
unsettled. Sw (Hi singe. 

Onw Julia, that In'! changing thoughts forget, * 
Would better lit Ids chamber. 

Shakespmr, Tun ) ( ienilemen of Verona, Iv. 4. 

Cbnnk. *. [ ? ] Shell so called (Turbinelhi 
rana) found in the Indian Ocean. 

Its shores . . . afford fhvnrablo positions for the 
fishery of chunk*. Sir R. ’Penitent, Ceylon, pt. ix. 
ch. vii. 

Used adjectivally. 

The native, in addition in fishing for chunk shells 
ill the son, dig them up in largo quantities froin the 
soil on tlu* adjacent shores, in which they an* deeply 
lirdiedded, tlm land TmviiiK since been upraised.— 
Sir E. Tranent, Ceylon, pt. i. eh. i. 

CfcfinneL 8. [N.Fr. ckanel ; Lut. canalin.] 

1. Hollow bed of running waters ; cavity 
drawn lengthwise ; kennel ; gutter. 

It is not so easy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain course, to ehnngo 
the channel, and I urn their streams another way.— 
Si tenser. View off he Slain of Ireland. 

lhnw them to Tylter’s bank, nnd weep your tears 
Inin the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss tlio most exalt ert shores of all. 

Shah-spear, Julius Caesar, i. 1. 

As if a channel should be call’d a ncs. 

Id., Henry VI. Pad TIT. il.2. 

So th’ injur’d sea, which from her wonted course, 
To gain some acres, avarice did force; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel stay. Waller. 

Had not the said strata been dislocated, some nf 
them elevated, and others depressed, there would 
have lieen no cavity or channel to give reception to 
the water of the sea .—Windward. 

The tops of mountains nnd hills will be continually 
washed down by the rains, nnd t he channels of rivers 
abraded by the streams. Bentley. 

Complaint and hot desires, the lover’s liell. 

And scalding team, that wore a channel where they 
fell. Leyden, Fa Ohs. 

2. Medium. 

You seem to think \ho. channel of a pamphlet more 
respectable and lieller suited to the dignity or your 
cause, Ilian that of a newspaper.- MB rs«f Junius. 

[The word appears in English under a triple form : chan- 
■cl, any hollow for conveying water ; kennel, the gut- 
ter that runs along a street; ami the imslern canal. 
— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Ch&nnel. v. a. ('lit anything in channel*. 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her tlowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hostile paces. 

Shakcspcar, llcnry IV. Part T. 1 . 1. 

The body of this column is perpetually channclh d, j 
like a thick plaited gown.— A T <r U. Wot tun, Archi- 
ti cl tire. 

Umljiynrativcly . 

Oh sorrowful ami sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her chcek.i -a Niolie appears ! 

]s this a saint V Threw tints and all away— 

True I’iHy is cheerful ns the day. 

'Will weep, indeed, and heave a pitying groan 
For others’ woes, but smiles upon 1. r own. 

Coir per, Truth, 17 h 

The one eternal current of thought, which had so 
channelled his mind, that I defy the strength of 
Hercules to have turned the stream.— Jann s,Hi ary 
Masfcdon, ch. xxiii. 

Ctainnoled. part. adj. Worn in channels. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts. 

Roll down the lofty mountain's channdl’d sides. 

And to the vide convey their foaming tides. 

Sir R. Black more, 

Ch&ason. 8. [Fr.] Song. 

The first row of the pious chanson will shew you 
TQun'.— Shikespear, Hamlet, ii. 2. 

These [Christmas carols] wen* festal chansons for 
enlivening the merriments of the Christuuis cele- 
brity.— T. Wartun, History of EnglishiPottry , iii. 
142. 


2. Part of the choral service, both with and; 

without the organ ; religious singing in 
general. ‘ 11 

I have now taken notion of every musical part of 

our cathedral service, except that of tin- unaccom- 
panied chant iinihI in the verses and responses, nnd 
ilial other which is nmimpauicd by tin* organ in (lie 
UNeof tlio Psalter.— Mason, Essay on Clunxh Mustek, 
]». lfit 1 

3. Twang. 

II is strange fhee, his si range chant, his imiunr- 1 
able hat, and his leather hmvhcs. were known sll | 
over the country— Macaulay, History of England , ! 
eh. xvii. 

Chester. 8. I 

1. Singer; songster. 

You curious chanters of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature's lays. 

Sir II. Woffuu, ltd apt hr Wn/toHiaiur, p. 37fi. 

Jove's etlicrinl lays resist less tin* 

The chanter’s soul,' and raptur'd song inspire. 
Instinct divine ! nor blame scien* his choice. 
Warbling the Grecian woes with liarp and voice. 

Pope. 

2. lie who, in a cathedral, presides over the 
choir. 

A country gentleman refilled a famous ijiiarrel 
Hint had lately happened, in a litlle church in his 
province, between tin* treasurer and the chnnfur, 
the two principal diguilaries of licit church. Hr. 
Warton. Essay on the Writings anti t it, tins of pope. 

lie orders many of them | psalms j to be sung by 
tin* rector eliori, or chant of. and the tpiier, or choir, 
alternately.— T. Wad on. History of English Pm try, 
iii. 1*8. 

A certain revenue, Millleiml for a chanter to oiu* 
eliapcl.- Anhrey, lit rkshirc, iii. 2k 
Used adjectivally. J 

The chanter chorister is to begin ‘ He Saucta Ma- 
ria,’ Ac. The rcspiind is, 4 Felix iiaimpie,' Ac— lirt - 
f/ory. On the Child- Bishop, Post hunt a, p. 115. 

Chanticleer, s. [Lilt, canticularius -- singer 
or chanter.] Cock : (a proper rather than 
a common name). 

And chearful Clianficfnr, with bis note shrill. 

Had warned once, that Pin elms' Ih-ry car 

In haste was climbing up the eastern hill. Spenstr. 

Hark, hark, I hear 
The strain nr strutting Chanticleer. 

Shaki spear, Ti mprsf, i. 2. 

fctay.tlio chcHrful Chandelier 
Tells you that the lime is near. B. Jansen. 

These \crses were mentioned by Chaucer, in Hie 
description of the sudden sj ir.aml pauieal fear, when 
Chant icltcr tin* cork was carried away by Key mini 
Hie fox. -Camden, Remains. 

Within Ibis liomesleiid liv'd, without a peer 
For crowing lond, t lie noble ( ' handch > e. 

Drydcn, Fatih s. 

The feathered songster Chant idur 

Hath wound his bugle-horn ; 

And tells the early villager 

The coining of the morn. Chaftcdon. 

Ch&zatreM. s. Female ringer : (in the ox- 
tract applied to the nightingale as Pit /- 

lorn da). 

Sweet bird, that shun’st t In* noise of folly. 

Must iiiiisieal. most melancholy, 

Tins*, chnnutriss, nit the worn Is among, 

I woo to hear thy even-suin'. 

Milfoil, It Pi llSCi'OSO. 151 . 

Ch&ntry. s. Church or elm pel endowed with 
lands, or oilier pearly revenue, for the- 
inainteiiatire of one priest or more, to sing 
mass fur the souls of tin* donors, and of 
such other* as they appointed. 

Now go with me. and w u Ii this holy man, 

Into I lie chantry by ; 

And. liiiilerm ath that consecrated roof. 

Plight me the lull assurance oi your fait It. 

/ihaktspiar, TwetJ'th Might, iv. 


Chant, p. a. [Fr. chanter.] Sing ; celebrate 
by song ; sing in the choral service. 

Wherein the elienrful birds of sundry kind 
Ho chant sweet musick. Spenser, racrin Quern. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the shepherds 
in the mountains.— Archbishop It ram hall. 

Chant, v. n. Sing ; make melody with the 
voice. 

They chant, to the sound olHhe vlifi, and invent to 
themselves instruments of musick —A mo* , vi. 7. 

Heav*n heard his song, and hasten'd ids relief : 
And chang'd to snowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And wingVl his flight, to cbtnt aloft in air. Drydcn. 


Chant, s. 

1. Song; melody. 

, A pleasant grove, 

with chant vf luneftil birds resounding loud. 
y jtilton, Paradise Regained , ii. 289. 


Used adjectivally. 

Al Slii-ritr- II ill Ion. where lie hud imprisoned the 
ill-fated Kivrrs.be added ten pounds a year to III 
salnrv of the chantry pri'-sl id ‘mir lady chapel.’ , 
J. H. Jt m , Mt motes of A' i ug Riclia rtl III. ell. vi. ^ 1 
Ch&oa. 8. [(Jr. \« '«.] Confused mass of ; 

matter of which the universe is supposed i 
to have consisted before it was divided! 
into its proper classes and elements ; con- 
fusion; irregular mixture; anything in 
which the parts are undistinguished. 

( )l t did we grow 

To lie two chanssis, when we did show 
Can* to might else. I home, Poe 

The whole universe would have lm*n a 
chans, without. lamity or order .-Bentley. 

Their n-nson sleeps, but miniiek fkney wakra, 
Supiilica lior purls, iuid wild ideas takes 

3 E 
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From words and tliiinrs, ill si.rt**d. mid ■i.i-.iinnM, * 
Tile uuareliy or thoiigbl, and chans ni tin* ijun.l. 

hr yd* a. 

We shall have nothing but darkness and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light then.* lie in things 
without II s.— /jocke. 

PJeiis'il with ft xvork, where nothimr’s just or fit, 
Ouo glaring chaos unTl wild lM*ap of wit. Pojjc. 

Far mid wide 

Temple and tower went dow’H, nor left a silc:— 

Chavs of ruins ! 

By eon. Child c Harold’s Pilgrimage, iv. HO. 

Ynnslypcrken walked away, lie hardly knew 
whither— bis mind was a chaos.— Marryat, Snap - 
hyyoic.x ol. ii. eh. iii. 

Chaotic, adj. Hcscinhling chaos ; confused. 

When t lie lcrrfl(|iicotiK idols* was in a rhantick stntc, 
and the ixirlliy imrtieles subsidisl, then thosi* s<?vera1 
lanls were, in nil proliubility, reposiled in the earth. 

— ih-eham . 

Often in the midst of a long paragraph of the most 
chaotic versification, the fatigued and distressed ear 
is surprised by a few lines sweet :md graceful enough 
toeouiiiensate for ten times as much ruggiilneHS. — 
Ceaik, History of English Lift eat lire, 1. ,W. 

Chap. v. a. [see ('hip.] Break into clefts, 
or gapittgs. 

Neither summer's blaze can scorch, nor winter's 
blast chop her lair thee. • Bitty, Kndymion. 1. 1. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, 
drying it immoderately, arid elm filing it in sundry 
places- T. Buna t. Thmry of tin Earth. 

Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the russet plain. 

Sir R. Jitarkmore. 

Chap. 8. Cleft ; aperture ; opening ; gaping ; 
chink. 

What moisture the heat of the summer sucks out 
of the earth, it is repnid in the rains of the next win- 
ter: and what chaps are made in it an* filled up 
again. - T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth, 

Chap. s. [A.S. ecu ft. najtu, pi. rhcaflax ; per- 
haps, like chaps, the commoner form.— see 
Jowl, as in check by juicl.] Jaw; jaws. 

So on the downs we 

A hasten'd Inn* from greedy irn*.\ hound go, 

And past all hope, his ch i gs to frustrate sn. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Open your month; you cannot tell who's ,vour 
fri. lid : open jour chops again.-A'/mAt spear, Tmi- 
j/, i^t, i i . 2. 

r l h> ii* whelps a| In line expect the promis'd food, 
And Ion *j tu It iiipi v their dry chops in blond. 

Jteydfd. 

I'roth fills his chaps, he sends a glim ling sound, 

Alt l part in* churns, ninl part la-foams Hie ground. 

Id. 

Tin* nether chap in the male skeleton is half an 
inch tiroader t .mu in the female, (in tc. Must urn. 

Chap. s. [abbreviation (ti chapman.] Fellow. 
Collotpriul. 

lie threw me down in a chaise— sad chap.— Thack- 
eray, The Mi trcnjiHS. 

• i’oorold chap,' said this gentleman, (piite kiudly, 

Poor old Jiwv, he was a first-rater, In* \\nn.’—Siila, m 
1 he late Mr. It- ■. 

Chape, .v. [Fr. chappc.'] Catch of anything, 
by \\ Inch ir is held in its place (as the hook 
of a scabbard by which it slicks in the belt, 
or tin* point by which a buckle is held to 
Ihe hack strap) ; metal plait* at the end of 
a scabbard ; according to Ilalliwcll, Ihe 
while at llu* end of a fox’s tail. Obsolete. 

This is Monsieur Parolles. that had the whole 
theory of Hi)* war in (In* knot of his scarf, nnd the • 
practice in the dm pi of his dagger. ShaUs/nar, 
.Ill s icdl that i ads u\ It, iv. it. 

Chapel, x. [see last two extracts.] For 
primary meaning see first extraet ; place of 
worship used by dissenting religious bodies. 

A chapd is of two sorts, either adjoining to a 
church, as :i parcel of Hie same, which men of worth 
build, or else separate from the mother church, 
when* the imrisli is wide, and is commonly called a 
chajH-t of ease, tH'cnusc it is built for the ease of one 
or more parishioners, Hint dwell too far from the 
church, and is served by some iiiferiour curate, pro- 
vided for at llu* charge of tin* r»*clor, or of hiicii n« 
liavn lienelit by it, os the composition or custom is. 
— Cowell . 

She went in among those (l*w trow, ho rhwed in 
the tops together , bm they might m.*em a little chaml. 
-Sir P. Sidney. 

Will you dispatch us here under this tree, or slmll 
wn go with you luyour chapel. t-^Shaktsptxir, As yi n 
like it, iii. 8. 

When* truth erocteth her chundi. he helps erroiir 
to roar up a rhafwt hunt by. ■ Hoin tl. 

A freo c/ui/h I in such on is founded by Hie King of 
England.-- Ayt^ffc, Panrgon Juris Cauouiri. 

Ill former times when the kimw of France were 
engaged in wars, they always carried St. Martin's 
WJii 
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cope (cappa) into the Arid, which wns kept in a 
tent where matte wiut said, as n precious relic, and 
thence the plncc was cal In I capelin, the chopvl. The 
word was gradually applied tunny consecrated place 
of prayer, not being the parish church.— Hook. 
Church Dictionary, ('hand. 

[Chapel, Commonly derived (rum capelin, the rape or 
little clnke ufjSt. Martin, which wns preserved in 
. the palace of tne kimrsof the Franks, and used as 
the most binding ivlic on which nil oath could he 
taken. . . . Hence it is supposed (lie name of capetla 
wns (riven to the npnvtniciit of the palace in which 
the relics of the saiuls were kept, nml thence ex- 
tended to similar repositories where priests went 
commonly appointed to eelehnite divim* Herviei*s. . . 
llut wo have no occasion to resort to so hypntlif • 
lieal a dentation. The canopy or covering of nn 
altar when* tunss was celebrated was called mix tin, 
n hood. Medieval hat Iw.eaixttarr, lege re, decken, be- 
diH'ken; cnjwlla, eiu hiinelt/.. geliymeh (euehnristie, 
Ac.),theennop.v overthesaen’d elements; einekleiue 

Kirchc. And it can hardly he doubted that the 
nan* of the canopy wns extended to the recess in a 
church in which an altar wns placed, forming the 
capelin or ch/tprl of the saint to whom the allnr wns 
dedicated.— II edgwood, Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology. J 

Ch&pel. v. a. Deposit in a chapel; enshrine. 

Hare, 

(live us the hones 
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j Chaplaincy, x. Office of a chaplain. 

The chaplaincy wns refused to mo, and given to 

• Dr. Lambert. -Swift, Letter e. 

Chaplainship. a. Office or business of a 
chaplain; possession or revenue of a 
chapel. 

The Hethesda of sonic knight’s chaplainship, 
where they bring grace to his good cheer.— Milton, 
Oofiuttepion. 

Ch&pleM. adj. Without, t ho lower jaw. 

Now ehaplcss, and knocked about the mnzzard 
with a sexton's spade.— Shakesjoear, Hamlet, v. 1. 

Hide me nightly in a charnel-house, 

O’er-covcred quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky sliauks and yellow chapters skulls. 

Id., Romeo and Juliet , iv. 1. 

Ch&plet. s. [from Fr. chunelet.] Garland 
or wreath worn about the ncad. 

Upon old llyems’ thin and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of sweet suuunor’s buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. • 

Shuktwear, Midsummer-Night's Dream, 11 . 1 . 
f strangely long to know, 

Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 

Those tlint their mistress’ scorn did liear. 

Or those that were used kimlly. Sir J. Suckling. 

They made an humble chaplet for tho king. Swift. 


CHAR 

Chapterhouse. 8. Pitre in which assent, 
blies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical constitution does strictlv 
require it to be mado in the cathedral, yet it matte i* 
not where it be inado, either In the choir or charter- 
house.— J yliffe, Parergon Juris Canonici. 

Ch&ptrel. s. In Architecture . Cnplttl of 
pillars or pilasters which support arches ; 
impost. 

Lot tho keystone break without tho arch, so much 
as you project over tho jaums with the chaptrels . - 
Mown. 

Char. s. [?] Popular name of the Salrao snl- 
vclinus : (used collectirely in the extract). 

Thera are no char ever taken in these lakes, hut 
plenty in Huttermeru water, which lies a little wav 
north of Borrowdale, about Martinmas, which arc 
jiottcd hero.— Gray, letter to Dr. IVarton. 

Char. s. [A.S. curre - turn ; the same word 
is the origin of a-jar ^on cyrre = on (the*) 
turn. The vowel, was originally short; 
the ordinary pronunciation at present, how- 
ever, is char , chare, or chair\ nnd it s coins 
old.] Work done by Die day; single joli 
or tusk. 


Of our dead ki’jgs, that »ve may chapel them. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Tico Snide Kinsmen. 

Ch&peless. adj. Wanting a chape. Hare. 

An old rusty sword, with a broken hilt. and chape- ' 
fc.ts.wi1h two broken points.— Sluihsiuar, Taming 
of the Shrew , iii. 2. 

Ch&pellanj. s. Chapelry. 

A chapt /tony is usually said to he that which dues 
not subsist of itself, hut is Imilt and founded within 
some other rlmreh, and is dependent I hereon— Ay- 
title, 1'ar or gnu Juris Canonici. 

Chdpelry. s. [from chapel.] Jurisdiction 
or hounds of a chapel. 

The repairs of a ehapclry are to he made l»,v rail's 
oil 1 lie landholders wit bin the chain fry. -Burn, Ec- 
clesiastical Law, t.%t)nl. 

Chaperon, x. [Fr.] 

1. Hood in general. 

The executioner stands by, his head and face 
covered with si chnirnmn. out of which then* an 1 lmt 
two holes to look through .—Jlourlt, Epistohc Jlotvcl- 
tin me, i. 42. 

2. Kind of hood or c;ip worn hv the knights 
of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit Ihc honourable habiliments, as robes 
of stale, parliament robes, chain r»ns, and caps of 
state.— Camden. 

3. Female exhibitor in show-houses ; female 
patroness or protect mis (applied to mar- j 
vied women who, fur t he sakeof propriety, ac- 
company unmarried ones in public places: 
UM*d entirely in the extract). 

This sum was sonit collected, and quietly inserted 
iu tin* pocket of our cluijieron, n bo then eoudiicted 
us up the passage into a small back room, where 
were sitting about seven or eiirlit men. enveloped in 
smoke, and moistening the fa\i*r of the Virginian 
plant with various preparations of malt. — Sir E. 
L. Buhcer, Pi Utam, eli. J. 

Ch&peronage. s. Patronage or protection 
afforded l»y a chaperon. 

beautiful, nnd possessing every neconiplishnieut 
which renders beauty valuable, under the unrivalled 
chaperouage of the countess, they had played their 
popular parts without a sindo hi under. — Disraeli 
the younger. Tin young hole, h. i. cli. ii. 

Oh&pftUlen. adj. Having the mouth sunk; 
down iu the mouth ; crestfallen. 

Till they be chap-fall* n, and (heir tongues at 
is-aco, 

Nail’d in their coffins sure. I'll ne'er IHmwi* 'em. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Wildgooso Chase. 

A chajfall'n beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Drydm, Juvenal's Satires, x. 

Ch&plter. x. [Fr. chap it mu.] Upper part 

or capital of a pillar. 

lie overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with 
gold.— Exodus, xxxvi. ;;n. 

Chaplain. 8. [N.Yr.chnijwhiimfrmn L.Lat. 
cap cl ta tuts.] One who officiates iu do- 

mestic worship. 

Wishing me to permit 

John de la Court, luy chaplain, a choice hour, 

To hoar from him a matter of some moment. 

Shnkcswar. Henry 17//. i. 2. 

Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves thy life. 

Id., Henry VI. Part IU . !. 8. 

A rhiof govern our can never fail of some worthless 
illiterate chaplain, fond of a title and precedence.— 


Cb&piet. s. [from chape!.] Small chapel or 
shrine. Obsolete. 

This is in Amos, ch. v. 2d, the tabernacle, or sue* 
eoth, of your king orMoloek; that is, the chaplet, 
where that image of your false god, called here runo?. 
was enshrined or dwelt: so aKnvovv signilles; and 
tlio like ms'iiin to Is* understood by tiuerolli Benotli, 
tbo talH'riiacle of Venus, some little chapel or shrine 
whore her image was kept and worshipped. - //«/»- 
wand, On Acts, vii. 4.1. 

Ch&pman. s. [A.S. ccapman.] Merchant; 
inurkctmuu ; purchaser. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do. 

Dispraise the thing that you intend to buy. 

Shakes [tear, Tl’oitus and Crvssida , iv. 1. 

Yet have they seen the maps, and bought 'em loo, 
And understand ’em as most chapmen do. 

B. Jnttson. 

There was n collection of certain rare manuson pis, 
exquisitely written iu Anihick ; these wore upon salo 
to the Jesuits at Antwerp, liquorish chapmen of such 
wares.— Sir II. Wvtton. 

He dressed two, nnd curried them to Satuos, as 
the likeliest place fur a chapman— Sir U. L' Es- 
trange. 

Ch&pmanhood. s. Conditiun or business of 
a merchant. Obsolete nnd rare. 

Were it for ehupmanhmle or for disport. 

Chaucer, Alan of Latecs Talc. 


No more but o'en a woman, and commanded 
By such ]>oor {Mission, as the maid that milks. 

And does the meanest chares. 

Shake spear, Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 18. 

Char. v. n. Work at others’ houses by the 
day, without being a regular servant. Cot - 
lot/uial, , and, as such, often pronounced 
chare, as ‘She has gone out to char , or 
charing .* 

Char. v. a. Here the original sense of turn 
is probably preserved. Sec preceding en- 
tries. 

That ehnr is char'd ; that business is dispatched. 
—Ran, North-Country Wants. 

All's char'd when he is gone. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Two Kohls Kinsmen. 

Char. r. a. [ ? J Ihirn wood to a black cinder. 

His profession being to make chymical medicines 
iu quantity obliges him to keep great and constant 
tires, ami did put him upon a WHy of charring M-a- 
cnal, when'in it is, iu niiout three hours or less, 
without pots or vessels, brought to charcoal; of 
which, having, for curiosity's sake, made him take 
out some pieces and cool them in my presence, L 
found them upon breaking to apticar well charrtd, 
—Boyle, IFoiWN, ii. HI. (Rich.) 

Ch&ract, or Cb&rect. s. 


Chaps. 8. See Clin]). 

Chapt. part. adj. Chiipju’d. 

Like a table upon which you may ruff your finger 
without rubs, nnd your nail cannot find a joint; 
not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or chapt.— B. 
J OH so n. 

Cooling ointment made, 

Which on their sun-burnt cheeks and their chapt 
skins they laid. Dryden, Fables. 

Chapter, s. [Fr. c hapitre ; Lat. capitulum 
- head.] 

1. Division of a book. 

The first liook wo divide into throe sections; 
whereof the Ib-st is those three chapters.— T. Burnet, 
Tht ary of the Earth. 

If these mighty men at chapter and verse can 
produce them no scripture to overthrew our church 
ceremonies, 1 will undertake to preduco scripture 
enough to warrant them.— South. 

To the end of the chapter. Throughout ; to 
the end. 

Money docs all things; for it gives and it takes 
away, it makes honest men and knaves, fools and 
philosophers; and so forward, mutatis mutandis, to 
the end if the chapter.— Sir U. L‘ Estrange. 

2. Clergy of a cathedral or collegiate church. 

The ublxd lakes the advice nnd consent of his 
chapter, before ho enters oil any matters of impor- 
tance.— JiA/i»m, Travels in Italy. 


Norwich wns the capital of a large and fruitful 
province. It was tho residence of a bishop and of a 
chapter. It was the chief scat of tho chief manu- 


facture of tho realm. Some men distinguished by 
h*arning and science had recently dwelt there; and 
no place iu the kingdom, except the capital and tho 
universities, had more* attractions for the curious.— 
Macaulay, History qf England, ch. iii. 

Ch£pter. v. a. Tux ; correct ; take to task ; 
bring to book, i.c. chapter and verse. Hare . 1 

.He more than once arraigns him for tho incon- 
stancy of his judgment, and chapters even his own 
A rat us on the samo head.— Dryden, Character of j 
Bulybius. 


1. Inscription; charm, or magicul inscrip- 
tion. Hare. 

It was by necromancy, 

By carn'tes ami conjuration. Skelton, Toe ms, p. 181. 

2. Denomination ; description. 

Kven ko mny Angelo, 

In all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, 

Bean arch-villain. 

Shah spear, Measure for Measure, v. 1. 
Character, s. [Lat.; Gr. gtrpcnrrifp. j 

1. Stamp; mark. 

And he scliul make allc. suiale and gre<.'te...to 
ha vo a canvhr in their right bond either iu their 
forlieudis.-- Wyclijl'e, Apocalypse, xiii. HI. 

To his own love his loialtiu lie saved; 

Whose character in the adiuunntiue mould 
Of his true heart no ilrmely wus engravud, 

That no new love’s imprcssi .ii ever cmild 
Bereave it thom*o. Spenser, Faerie Queen, v. B, 2. 

[Titles ofl honour an* the character of that esti- 
mation which pulilickly is h:ui of publick i*statcs and 
callings iu tbo cbcr< h or common wealth.— Hooker. 

In outward also her resembling less 
llis imago, who uiade both ; And less expressing 
The character of that ihmiiiiinn given 
O’er other creatures. Milton , Paradise Lost, v. 648. 

2. Letter used in writing or printing ; hand- 
writing ; significant or emblematic figure. 

I found the letter thrown in at the casement of 
my closet.-- You know tho character to bo your 
brother's.— Shukespear, Kiwi Lear. i. 2. 

It wero much to lie wished, that there were 
throughout the world but ono sort of character far 
each letter, ti> expnjjw it to tho eyo ; and that exactly 
proportioned to tho natural alplialnjl formed ui tne 


proportioned to tho natural alpfiftlnit formed ui tne 
mouth.— Holder, Elements of Speech. 

3. Personal qualities ; particular constitution 

of the mini. • 

Nothing so true as wliat you once let fall, 

Most women bavo no characters at all. rape. 

4. Adventitious qualities impressed by a post 

or office; position. • . 

The chief honour of tho magistrate consist* in 
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maintaining tbo dignity of bis character by suitable 
actions.— JteAop AtfPrbury. 

b . Account of anything as pood or bad. 

This swbtrrraucniui passage is much mended sin fa 
genera gavo mo luul h character of it— Addison, Tra- 
vels in Italy. 

<j. Representation, in historic, dramatic, or 
other compositions, of unyonc as to his 
personul qualities. 

Each drew fldr characters, vet none 
Of the*! they feign'd, excels their own. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Ilomer has excelled all the lieroick poets that ever 
wrote, in thn multitude nnd variety of \m characters-, 
every gfsl that is admitted into Iim iwm, acts a part 
which would have bit'n suitable to uo other deity.— 
Addison. 

7. Person with liis assemblage of qualities ; 
personage. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of tlic piece 
must 1)0 advanced foremost to the view of the render 
or uportator: he must outshine the rest of all the 
characters ; ho must npjjenr the prince of them, liko 
the Him in the (’lopeniirnn system, encompassed 
with the less noble planets— Dryden. 

C har acter, (ft the curlier writers accented 
on the second syllable.) v. a. 

1. Inscribe; engrave. 

These few precepts in thy memory 
IiOok thou character. > Slmkespear, Hamlet, i. 3. 

Shew me olio scar character'd on thy skin. 

Id., Henry Vi. Part tl. iii. 1, 

O Rosalind ! these trees sliail lie my hooks. 

And in their lurks my thoughts I’ll character. 

Id., As putt like it, iii. 2. 

The. pleasing poison 

The visage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Kin's instead, unmmthling reason's mintage. 
Character’d in the face. Milton, Cornns, 520. 

A law not only written by Muses, hut character'd 
in us by nature. -Id., Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce. 

2. Describe; denominate; characterize. 

Kciug thus character'd. 

Ami challenged, know, l dare apiicur, and do 
To who dares threaten. , 

Hrnnwont and Fletcher, I Acre's Pilgrimage. | 

Thuaniis, one Hint writetli truth with a sternly 
imnd, Wwxscharactcreth the Hrm-Wnldenmu:— They 
used raw pelts clapped nlmut them for their clothes, 
Ac.— Fuller, History of the Holy War, p. 1 15. 

The npostle charactmth a lawful magistrate by 
this spirit, Rom. xiii. 4. lie is the minister of Hod 
to Uni- for good. — J. S/H'HCcr, Itightvnus Hater, p. h. 
Characterical. adj. Indicative of character. 
hare. 

Neither might the observing of these signes to be 
mixed with chnractcricaU practices. — Sinrulum 
Mundi, p. 315. (Ord MS.) 

Ch&racterlsm. s. Distinction of character. 
Hare. 

The choraeferism of an honest man : He looks not 
to what he might do, but what ho should.- Bishop 
Hall, Characters, p. 13. 

Uo [HliristJ was dcserilM'd by infallible charac - 
tcrisms which did lit him, and did never fit anv hut 
him.- ./< mn y Taylor, Demonstration if the Truth 
of the Christian Religion. 

So fiir ' from preserving this Ln- 

eanisin. this cliaracterism of an author, Hint it in* 
verts the thought-.— llvnttey, Philtlc tit hems Lipsi - 
cams. p. 27.">. 

Characteristic, s. Hint which constitutes 
tlu» character; that which distinguishes 
anv thing or person from others. 

This vast invention exerts itself in Ilomer, in n 
maimer superinur to that of any poet; it is the great 
and Tfinlinr chnractirislick which distinguishes 
him fi mu all others.— Pope. 

Finding that it whm possible for numerous siweies. 
whom' st ruct oral chnnwteristics were h*s euiispiru- 
ously pronounced than thosi' of their allies, to Im« 
eiiuuierated . . . under two consecutive groups; they 
■ . . infern'd that the groups themselves could not 
be upheld on neenunt of these connective links. - 
Whavi-ll, Xu cum Organon rcnocatum. 

Characteristic, adj. Constituting, or mark- 
ing, the charnctcr. 

There arc several others that I take to have lieen 
likewise such, to which yet 1 have not ventured tu 
prelhi that rhu r activist ick d yst iuu t ion.- - IVtuuhcard, 

Charactcriatioal. adj. Same a« Charac- 
teristic. 

The shiulng (pinlity of an epick hero, Ills mag- 
nanimity, his constancy, hk |jn lienee, his piely, or 
whatever characlerUtical virtue his poet gives him, 
raisi's our admiration — Drydcn. 

Of tli»! foregoing, the llrst, the second. And the last 
^miet, are^ny favourites. Rut the general heauty 
of them ail ui, tli|t they are so perfectly efmmcieri #■ 
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Essays <f Elia. Some Sonnets qf Sir 
Philip Sidney. 

Characteristically, adt >. In a manner which 
constitutes or distinguishes character. * 
The title of wise men seems to have been anciently ■ 
tho peculiar addition of prophets, and used charac - 
tcristically- J. Spencer, Vanity of Vulgar Pro* 
pheews, p. .‘MJ, 1 

Slaying witli the sword is very rharnetiristirnlly 
spoken here in this epistle, or the fail lilul iiiiirtvr 
Antipas. — Dr. II. More, Xximition of the Si cm, 
Churches, eh. v. j 

Henry's hypocrisy is not characteristically nor 
consislcntly sustained. — T. IVarton, History of. 
English poetry, iii. 141. 


Characterize, v. a. 

1. Give u rim rue ter or an account of the per- j 
soniil qualities of any mini. ! 

It is Home com mendiitiou, that we have avoided j 
publicly to characterize any person, without long , 
experience. Swiff. ' j 

■2 fc Engrave or imprint as characters. | 

They may In? called anticipations, promt ions, nr ■ 
sentiments characterized nnd engraven in the soul, ! 
lM)rn with it, and growing up with it.~AV M. Dale, 
Origination of Mankind. 

3. Mark with a particular stamp nr token. I 

There are faces not only individual, hut gentili- 
tious and national; Kiiropean, Asinlick, Cliiuese, . 
African, nud (Jrecinn fares are chnrach riztd. Ar • 
hathuot. Oh the l.jli e/s tf Are on human JInditM. 

The great stages through which, in I lie progress of 
civiliwil inn, the liiminu nee has successively passed, 
have Iks-m characterized by certain mental pecu- 
liarities nr cqnyietioiis, whieli have left, their impress 
upon the religion, the pliilosojihy.aiid I lie murals of 
the ugr. Buckle, History of 


Buckle, History of Cimlizatinn in Eng- 
land, p. 15. 

Ch&racterlesf. adj. Without a character. . 

When water drops have worn the stones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion Swallowed cities up, 

And mighty states characterless lire grated 
To dusty nothing. 

.Shall s/u'ar. Trail us and Cress id a. Hi . «. 

Ch&ractexTeMneM. s. Attrihutc suggest ml 
by Characterless ; wan t. of characteristic 
marks. 

He got a notion of rr-intmduring the chara. ter - 
lessmss of the («rork tnigedy with a chorus, ns in 
tin* Hride or Messina, nnd he was for infusing mum 
lyric verse into it. -Colt ridge. Table Talk. 

Ch&raotery. *. Impression ; mark ; art of 
characterizing anything ; system of cha- 
racters or marks. 

A third sorL liestowcil their timn in drawing out 
t lie I rue lineaments of every virt lie and vice so lively, 
that who saw tin* medals might know the fair; 
whieli art they significantly termed eharachry. ■- 
Bishop Hall, Characters, To the Jiiader. 

With the at 1 mil on the second syllable. 

Fairies use llowers for tlieir charaetery. 

Shnker/nar, Merry IV ins of Windsor, v. 5. 

Char&de. s. [Fr.] Species of riddle, in 
whieli words of more than one syllable are 
decomposed, and each syllable (mi/ first, 
my second, &c.) treated as a word to 1m 
guessed from the statement made con- ' 
ceruiug it: out of these the original word 
(my irhole) is reconstructed. ' 

An enigma, which consists in disguising the truth 
by an ambient ms oifabsciire expression, is certainly 
Hiperinur to a rebus or charade, vv liicli only pn?.ro s 
you with letters and syllables, (irons, Eieotbe - 
tious of Sheustom, p. it). 

If then* is to lie acting, M us have gouil acting- a 
clever proverb or charade.- -Emit in Wyndham, cli. 
Ivi. 

Charcoal, s. [<ee Char and Cli ark.] Coal 
made by burning wood under turf. 

Soaeoal lasts lunger than charcoal ; and charcoal 
of roots, being < 11:1 led into ureal piivcs, lasts luinn-r 
than ordinary charcoal. Ibicoii, Sutural and A>- ' 
ptrimciitid History. 

Love is a lire licit burns anil sparkles, 

In men as uafrally ns in charcoals. 

Which sooty chy mists slop in holes, j 

"When out of wood tla-y extract coals. 

Butter, Hudifiras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, scniu Is 
With desperate charcoal round his darken’d walls. 

Pope. 

Used adjerti rally, or ns th v first element in a ! 

compound. 

That evening [August 2, 11 W»| he [William Rufus] 
was found dead by smile /7/iu , cfui/-l»iirm , rs. C. II. 
Pearson, The early and middle Ages of England, eh. ( 
XXV. • • 

Chard.#. [Fr. charde.] See extra el. 

Chards of nrtichoki's arc the lca\cs of fair arti* 

a n 2 
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choke plants tied and wrapt up all over tint the i<4>. 
in straw, during the autumn and winter; this makes 
them grow while, nnd lose some of llicir biilemetui. 
— Chambers. 

Chards of heet are plants of white beet trans- 
planted, producing great tons, which, in the midst, , 
have a Urge white, thick, downy, ami cotton -liko 
main shoot, which i^tlus true chard.— Mortimer. 

Charge, r. a. [Fr. ch(irfjer\ Ti.Lat. canjare..] 

1. Burthen ; load; fill with its proper com- 
plement (charge) of anything (as a gun, a 
cannon, an electrical jar, a wineglass, and 
the like). 

Here’s the smell ofhlood still; all tho wrftiniPH of 

1 Arabia will not sweeten this Jittlclmmi. Oh I oh! 
oh! What u siirh is then*! The heart is sorely 
charged.- Shakisjwir, Macbeth, V. 1, 

When nfli-ii urg’d, unw illing to In* groat, 

Your count ry rails you from your lov’d retreat. 

Amt sends to senaU-s, charg’d w illi common enre, 
Whieli none more shuns, mid none can bctU*r Is nr. 

IJrydcn. 

Meat swallowed down for pleasure and greediness, 
only charges the stomach or fumes into the brain. 
-dir IV. Tun pie. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charged, 

Oil whieli Hie pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 

2. Intrust ; commission for a certain purpose: 
(with with). 

What you haveWinrprdme icifTi.that I have done. 

— Sfutkes/uar, King bar. v. 3. 

And Hie captain of I he guard chargid Joseph with 
tlii'in, and >ie served them.— (innsis\ xl. 1. 

It is pity the obelisks in Koine had not been. 
chargid iriih several naitsof the Ifaypliail histories, 
instead of hieroglypliieks. — Addison, Travels in 
Italy. 

3. Impute : (with on or upon before the 
object). 

No mure :ie( iim* thy pen, hut charge tin* crime 
Ou nat.ve sh-th, and uegligeuee of tune. Dryden. 

It is riey to aee.iiinl |br the dillieiilt :es he charges 
on 1 he penpal flick doctrine. Lm-ke. 

IVrverse uiaukiful! whose wills, eivated free, 
t 'll.. ry. .‘Ill (heir woes on absolute decree; 

Ail to the d> » -in iiu: mils their g.uilL translate. 

And folio's an- mi-. 'ail'd the crimes of fate. Pope. 

We charge t led ujimi neee«-ii \ . vv luell w;ls really 
desiied and eh">< li. - II n/fs, Logo k. 

4. Aceme; censure. 

Sjie-i iii - thus to you, I am so far from charging 
you a- s r ;: ily in lliis matter, that 1 can sn.i itcI,v 
say, I li'.nro tin* • vbmt.iliou vv In >1 iy needless.— 
Areidd.j.,,, II da , Pr. partition for Hath. 

With with ■- mitiw of. 

And his angels he chargid icith folly.— Job, iv. IS. 

li. Clialleiige. 

Thou rnnsi noi. cardinal, d.-vise a name 
So slight, iiuvi ( 1 1 by. and ridiculous, 

To charge uus to an answer, as the pope. 

Shahcspiur, King John, iii. 1. 

(>. Command; enjoin. 

I may md sutler you to visit them ; 9 

The king hath strictly charg'd the contrary. « 

Shabsptar. Richard III. iv. I. 

And lie stmitly chargid them that they should 
not make bun known.— Mark, iii. 12. 

Why dost thou turn thy face V I charge thee 
answer 

To w hat- 1 shall enquire. Dryden. 

t charge thee, stand, 

And tell I by name nud business in the land. Id. 
Willi with - enjoin upon. 

Tin* gospel chargcfh us with piety towards Hod. 
nud just in* and charity to men. and temperance and 
chastity in n li Truce to ourselvcst .— Archbishop Tit • , 
/■ >tsou. 

7. Fall upon ; attack. 

With bis prepared sword he charges homo 
My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm. 

Sha„.sp> ar, lung Ja ar, ii. 1. 

The ti'reeians rally. and their povv’rs unite: 

Wit h fury charge us, and renew Hie light. Dryden. 

With a ploy upon Ihc word. See ». 

As ivad.v’lor the foe ns n eustomer -always willing 
to charge ' them both. Do you take, good madam i— 
(’•laiuii, the gaiingii \ ’l'hc Poor (h ntteuian, ii. 2. 

8 Fix : (as for fight). Obsolete. 

lie rode up ami down, gnllaiitly mounted, and 
chargt d and discharged liis lanec.- knollvs. History 
of the Turks. 

J), Put In expense. • 

Coming also not to charge , hut to enrich them: 
not t o share wlial they hnil.lmt in recover what Limy 
had IomL. - South, Sermons, iii. oil. 

Charge, v. n. Make an onset. 

Like your heroes of antiquity. In* charges tn Iron, 
nnd seems to despise all ornament but tutruisiek 
merit.- -tlranriUc. 

* Charge , ( heater, charge! on, Stanley, on I* 

Were the last words of Mannioii. 

Sir IV. Scott, Mansion, canto vu 
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Charge. s. 

1. Care ; custody; trust, to defend. 

Ho enquired many things, as well concerning tlio 

R rinccs which hail the charge of the city, whet tor 
lioy wen* in hojwi to defend the mnc.—Knollet, His- 
tory of the Turks. 

With in — under the cart of anyone. 

A hard division, when the harmless sheep 
Must leavu their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 

Fairfax. 

One of tiio Turks laid down letters upon a stone, 
Maying, that in them was contained that they had in 
charge.— Entitles. 

2. Vrcccpt; inundate 1 ; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thoife 
reserved spoils, had not the l*>rd, in that particular 
caw*, (riven special charm' to the contrary— /father. 

It is not for nothing, that St. l'mil gi vet h charge 
to lirwarc of philosophy ; that is to say. sneli know- 
ledge as men liy natural reason attain unto. — hi. 

Tljp leaih-rs having charge from you to stand, 

Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

Shakcspmr, Unify IV. l\irt 1 1 . lv. 2. 
He, who requires 

From iis no other sendee than to keep 

This one, this easy charge, of all the trees 

In paradise, thnL liear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taste that only tree 

l >f knowledge. Milton, Paradise I fist, iv. 410. 

M. Commission*, trust conferred ; office. 

If largo possessions, pompous titles, hoiiournhle 
charges, and prolituhle commissions, eouhl have 
made this proud man happy, then- would liuvc lasai 
nothing wanting.— Sir It. u Estrange. 

Go tlrst the master of thy herds t" tlnd. 

True to his charge, a loyal swain and kind. Pope. 

With over before the thing committed to 
trust. 

1 gave iny brother charge mvr Jerusalem ; for he 
was a faithful man, and feared God above many.— 
Nehcmiah . vii. 2. 

With upon before the person charged. 

He loves God with nil his heart, that is. with that 
degree of love, which is the hiirhesl point of our fluty, 
ami fit t iod’s charge upon us. ,h ferny Taylor, Rule 
nwl Exercises of Holy hiring. 

4. Accusation ; imputation. 

We need not lay new matter to his charge: 
iSeatiug your officers, cursing yurseUcs. 

Sh dispute, i'ofinhans, iii. :t. 
These very men are continually reproaching tin* 
clergy, ami laying to their rhaegc the pride, the 
avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and superstition 
of popish times. - Siri/t. 

5. Person or thing intrusted to the cure or 
nmn.Tgemciit of smother. 

Why luust thou, Satan, broke the hounds prescrib'd 
To thy triinsgri'Shioiis. and di-turliM the charge of 
others? Milton, Paradise !/>st, iv. N7$. 

Mon? iiad he said, hut, tearful of her stay, 

The starry guardian drove his charge away 
To some fresh pasture, Dryden. 

This part should Is* iltcunvoninur'a principal care; 
tint an habitual graceful ness ami politeness ill nil 
* his carriage may Is* settled in his charge, as much 
ns may he, before he goes out of his hands.— Istrkc. 

6. Exhortation of a judge to ti jury; or bishop 
to his clergy. 

The bishop has recommended this author in Ilia 
charge to tin: clergy .—Drydi n. 

7. Expense; cost. 

Ileing long si nee made weary with I lie huge charge , 
which you have laid upon us, ami w it h the strong 
cndurniico of so many complaints. Sjuuser, View 
ifihc State of F »•# la ml. 

Wit ness this army of such mass ami charge. 

Led by a delicate ami tender prinee. 

Shales /stir, Hamlet, iv. 4. 
Their charge was always borne by the queen, and 
duly )Niid out of Urn cxclicqiiiT.— Bacon, Adcice to 
I'd tiers. 

He liv’d ns kings retire, though more at large. 
From public business, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 
In the plural. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once 
Ijceuii, will continue.— Itacon, Essays, 

Ne’er put yourself to charges, to complain 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did sustain. 

Dryden. 

The last pope wnaat considerable r/wr/i s, to make 
a little kind of harbour in this place.— Addison, Tra- 
vels in Italy. 

8. Onset. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like 
lions, they slew eleven thousand rootmcn.nnd six- 
teen hundred horsemen, and put all the others to 
flight. — 2 Maccabees, xl. 11. 

Honourable retreats arc no ways inferiour In 
bravo charges ; as having less of fortune, more of 
discipline, and os much of valour.— Bacon, IVar 
with Spain. 

OurauLhor seems to sound n eh a rye, and logins 
like the clangour of a trumpet— Dryden. 

• 3BG 
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0. Posture of a weapon fitted for the attack 
or combat. 

Their neighing coursers, daring of tlio spur, 

Their anucu slavi* in charge, tliulr lieavors down. 

Shakcspear, Henry IV. Fart II. iv. 1. 

10. Weight. 

An earnest conjuration from the king, . . . 

As peace should still tier wheaten garland wear, 

And many such liko as's of great charge. 

Shakes pour, Hamlet, v. 2. 

1 1. Whut anything can bear. 

Take of aqua-fort is two ounces, of quicksil ver two 
drachms, for that charge the aqua- fort is will boar, 
the dissolution will nut bear a flint as big as a nut- 
meg— Ilacim. 

12. Quantity of powder and hall put into a 
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Nor dare they close their eyew. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips. 

With which in often interrupted sleep, 

' Their flying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry fUrr’d Longues. J. Philips. 

2. Horse used in battle. 

Charger in military language denominates a horse 
on which an olllcer is mounted in action.— net's. 

/L..I J* 1.. * 


Cyclopedia , in voce, 
Anu issuing 


gun, 


Charge, in gunnery, implies not only tho quantity 
of powder pot into a piece of ordnance for llring it 
witn. but iilso tho shot, shells, gmiadiies, Ac., with 
wliieh it is loaded. — Itccs, Cyclopedia, in voce. 

1;). Iii T'nrn't rj/. 

('barge is :i preparation, or a sort of ointment, of 
the consistence of a thick decoction, which Is ap- 
plied to the .shoiihlcr-splnits, inflammations, nnd 
sprains of horses. A charge is of a middle nature, 
In 1 ween an niiitmcut anu a plaister. or between a 
plaister and a cataplasm.— FarricFs Dictionary. 

14. In Heraldry. 

The charge, is that which is horn upon tho colour, 
except it iie a coat divided only by partition.— 
Penchant. 

Chargeable, adj. 

1. Expensive; costly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolished upon tlio sea 
coasts, in pence chargeable, and little serviceable 
in war.— Str J. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, 
lint wrought with labour mid travel night amlday, 
that we might not 1m chargeable to any of you.— 
2 Thessalonians. iii. X. 

Them was another accident of tho same nal lire 
on the Sicilian side, much mure pleasant, Imt less 
chary mbit ; fur it cost nothing but wit. —Sir 11. 
I Vof/on. 

t’onsidi'ringthn chargeable methods of their edu- 
cation, their numerous issue, snd small income, iL is 
next t'> a miracle, that no more of their children 
should want.— Bishop AtUrbnry. 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crimo : (with on). 

Nothing cun bo n reasonable ground or despising 
a mail, but some Omit or other chargeable upon 
him. South. 

.‘1. Subject to charge or accusation ; acctts- 
uhlc: (with with). 

Your papers would be chargeable with something 
worse than indelicacy; they would bo immoral.— 
Specfator. 

The consequence will hen corresponding variation 
in I lie definitions employed ; none of which perhaps 
may be fairly chargeable with error, though none 
can Imj framed that will apply to every acceptation 
of the term.— Whately, Elements of Rhetoric, in- 
trud. 

Ch&rgoableneM. s. Expense; cost; costli- 
ness. 

Tlint which most deters mo from such trials, is 
not their chnrgcahlencss, but their misatisfactori- 
ii ess, though they should sumied.— Hoyle. 

ChArgeabiy. ado. Expensively ; at great 
cost. 

ITe procured it not wilhPhis money, hut by his 
• wisdom; not chargeahly bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means. —Ascliam. 

Ch&rgofUl. adj. Expensive; costly. Ob* 

snide. 

Saving your merry humour, here’s tho note 
Jlnw niiieli your chain weighs to tho utmost caract, 
Tile, fi unicss of Ihn gold, and rhargiful fashion 
W hicli th>t If amount to three odd ducats more 
Thau I stand debted to this gentleman. 

Shah spear, donuily if Errors, iv. 1. 

Ch&rcelesi. adj. Cheap ; inexpensive. 

How cash? mid char gel tss a tiling it is to keep 
silk-worms .—Marginal note in Thin Silk-wormcs : 
UW. 

Chdrger. s. 

1. Large dish. 

Ami she, lieing liefoni Instructed of her mother, 
said, (live me here John Baptist’s head in a charger. 
—Matthew, xiv. s. 

All tlm tributes land and sea affords, 

Henii'd in groat chargers , load our sumptuous 
boards. Sir J. Denham. 

This golden charger, snatch’d from burning Troy, 
Andrises did in sacrifice employ. 

, Dryden , Virgil's xEncid. 

'flv’u IaiiiIi himself, at tho most solemn feast, 
Might have some chargers not exactly dress’d. 

King, 


issuing from the grove Advance 
Sotuo who on tattle charger pruiiro. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

Cb&rflnr. verbal abs . Supplying with ;i 

charge*, in any of the numerous senses of 
that word. 

A ftiult in the ordinary" method of education ih 
tho charging of children’s memories with rules and 
precepts.— Locke. 

Ch&rtly. adv. Cautiously; frugally. 

Whose linger else, but GwI'n, did confront agninsL 
tho Spanish ostentation, and Rome's curses, in 
1588? Whose provident arm else, Imt God's, did 
bring to nought, the power-undermining, which 
was carried ho warily and charily /— Sheldon, Mira- 
cles of Antichrist, p. 81(1. 

Ch&rlneas. s. Caution ; ninety ; scrupu- 
lousness. 

I will consent to act any villainy against him. 
that may not sully the chariness of our honesty.— 
Shakcsjiear, Merry IVivcs of Windsor, ii. 1. 

Ch&rlot. s. [Kr. chariot ; Itul. carrcttn . ] 

1. Wheel-carriage of pleasure or state; ve- 
hicle for men rather than for wares. 

Thy grand captain Anthony 
Shall set thee oil triumphant chariots, uud 
)*ut garlands on thy head. 

Shakcspear, A ntony and Cleopatra, iii. 1. 

2. Car used in ancient warfare. 

The king of Israel stayed himself np in Iris 
chariot amiinst the Syrians until tho even ; and 
about the time of thu sun going down he died.— 
2 Chrunictis, xviii. St. 

He skims tlm liiiuid plains, 

High on his cfamW, nml with loosen'd reins, 
Majestiek moves along. Dryden, Virgil's xEncid. 

3. Lighter kind of coach with only front 
seats. 

Matthew thought right, 

And hired a chariot so trim and so tight. Prior. 

Ch&rlot. r. a. Convoy in a chariot. 

An angel all in flames ascended 
As in a llcrv column charioting 
ills godlike presence. 

Milton, Samson Agonist is, 2fi. 

Cb&rlot-man. s. Servant who drives a 
chariot. 

lie said to his chariot-man, Turn thine hand, that 
thou niaycxt carry mo out of tho host; for 1 :uu 
wounded. 2 Ch mutch s, xviii. 82. 

Therefore commanded lie his chariot-man to 
drive without erasing, and dispatch llm journey.— 
2 Maccabees, ix. 4. 

Charioteer, s. Driver of a chariot. 

The gasping charlotte r beneath the wheel 
Of his own ear. Dryden, Fables. 

Show us the youthful handsome charioteer. 

Firm in his seat, amt running his cureer. Prior. 

Ch&rl table, adj. 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the pour; 
beneficent. 

He that hinders a charitable person from giving 
alius to a poor man, is tied to reatitulioii, if he hin- 
dered him by fraud or violence.— Jeremy 'Taylor, 
Rnlu and Exercises of Iloiy hiring. 

How shall wo then wish, that it might be allowed 
us to live* over our lives again, in order to till every 
minute of them u ith charitable nlllres !— Bishop At - 
Urbary. 

Health to himself, ami to Iun infants bread. 

The hlmurer bears : wind liis hard heart denies, 

H is charitable vanity Niipplios. 

2. Kind in judging of others; disposed to 
tenderness ; benevolent. 

How had you ls'on my friends else? Why have 
you thill, charitable title from thousands, did you 
not. chiefly la-long to my lu*art V—Shakespear, Timim 
if Athens, i. 2. .. 

(>f a iiolitiek sermon that hail no divinity, tlio 
king wild- to liishop Andrews, Call you this a ser- 
mon ? The^)isho|)tanswered, By a charitable con- 
struction it may be a sermon.— Jlacon. 

Cb Art table neat. ft. Exercise of charity ; 
disposition to charity. 

Wo shall beMNM'h tho sanio God to ffvoyou a jam 
profitable and pertinent humiliation than Kt, vo 
know, and a less mistaken 
Animadversions upon a Defence of the Humble tv 

| monstrance. # „ ... 

! OhArltablj. adv. Kindly^ liberally ; Wlth 
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inclination to help the poor ; benevolently ; 
without malignity. 

Nothin* will mom enable us to boar our on As 
patiently, injuries charitably , and tho labour of re- 
ligion comfortably.— Jeremy Taylor. 

'Tis lx.*st sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let tho dull be vain. Pope. 

Cb&ritative. adj. Having respect to charity. 

Jtare. 

The latin tract of Confirmation, in answer to tho 
exceptions or Mr. Daillgc, was then prepared for 
the press, though detained much longer upon pru- 
dential or rather eharitative conNiderationH, a re- 
spect to which was strictly had in all the doctor's 
writings.— Bishop Fell, Life <f Unmimrul, § 1. 

Ch&rltoai. adj. Charitable. Obsolete , rare. 

Tit him that wrought clmritce, 

]Io wax agenwarde Charitons, 

And to pitec he waspiteous. 

(lower, Ckmfcssio Aim tin tie, h. ii. (Rich.) 

Ch&rtty. ft. [Kr. charitc ; Lat .charitas.] 

J. Tenderness; kindness; love; goodwill; 
benevolence; disposition to think well of 
others. 

By tliee. 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all tho chiritk* 

Uf father, son, and brother, first wen 1 known. 

Milton, Par <nti*e Lost, iv. 751. 

My errours, I hope, are only those of charily to 
mankind ; and sueh hm my own charily has caused 
uie to commit Hint of others may piore easily excuse. 
— Dryilen. 

o. Theological virtue of universal love. 

Concerning charity , the final object whereof is 
that incomprehensible bounty which shim-til in tlm 
countenance of Christ, the sou of tho li\ing Clod. - 
Hooke r. 

l’eaee. peace, for shame, if not for charily.— 

Urge neither charity nor slmmo to me ; 

Uncharitably witli urn have you dealt. 

Shuktspcar. Richard IU. i. 3. 

Duly Held 

Thssls to thy knowledge answerable, mid faith ; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 

|{y name to come call'd charily, tho soul 

Of sill the rest. Milton , Parmliee Lost. xii. 581. 

Faith beliei cs the revelat ions of ( .'ml ; hope expects 
bis promises; charity loves bis excellencies and 
mercies — Jen my Taylor. 

liut lasting charity's more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 

In happy triumph shall for ever live. Prior. 

Charily, or u love of Cod, which works l»y a love 
of our neighbour, is greater than faith or hope.— 
Bishop Att rebury. 

Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charily 
of Dido to the Trojans, spoke like :i Christian.— 
Drydm. 

4. Alma ; relief given to the poor. 

The ant did well to reprove the grasshopper for 
her slotllfillnchs; but she did ill Ihni to refuse her a 
charity in her distress - Sir A*. I 'Estrange. 

5. Building or institution of a charitable 
description. 

The boys who are put out apprentices from public 
Charities are generally bound for more than the 
usual numlicr of years, and they generally turn out 
very idle and worthless. Smith, Wealth of Xalion*, 
b. i. eh. x. pt. ii. (Ord MS.) 

Used adjectivally, or as the first element in a 
com pound. j 

An ii w ful tribunal of youth and innocence 
like the ten thousand mt-eiiceked chari fy-v hildren 
in St. Paul's.— Thackeray, Book of Snobs, eh. ii. 

Chark. v. a . [probably the char in charcoal, 
the word being divided as if it were chare - 
coal. The derivation, however, of char 
itself is uncertain; that, from fym* = turn 
(as if turned wood) having nothing hut. the 
authority of Home Tooke to support it.J 
Hum to a black cinder : (as wood is 
burned to make charcoal). 

Kxcckn, either with an npoolexy, knocks a man on 
tin* head, or, with a fever, like fire in a utrougwaler 
siiop, burns him down to the gruund ; or if it llnmes 
not out, charts him to a coal— Grew, Cosnwhgia 
Surra. $ 

Chark. s. See extract. # 

I was cutting down some thick b undles of t nvs 
to make charcoal; ... so 1 contrived to burn sonm 
wood luav, un 1 luul seen done in Knglnud, under 
turf, till it Immu chark, or Ory coal .— lie Fite, Life 
ami Adventure* of Robinson Crusoe. 

Ch&rklng. verbal ah*. Process by which 
wood is f harked. 

I will now dcNcrilic you tho mystery of chucking. 
— Resign, Foi+st Trues, cb. xxx. \Kicli.) 
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Charlatan, s. [Fr. charlatan ; Ital. ciarlu- 
tnno, from ciarlare = chatter.] Quack ; 
inountcbank ; empiric ; pretender. 

Haltinhanchoes. qiuieksnlvers, ami charlatan s de- 
coive them ill lower degress.— Sir T. Brvionc, Vulgar 
Err our*. 

For charlatans can do no good, 

Until they're inountis] in a crowd. 

, , , Butler. Iludihrns. 

I Hhould hkn to ask . . . how they .-xplaiu the very 
existence of those dexterous cheats. i In .sc superior 
charlatans, the legislators and philosophers, who 
havo known how to play so well upon the peacock- 
like vanity and follies of their fellow-mortals. (’oh-, 
ridge. Table Talk. 

Owing to these causes, lm-dieal prartiee always 
luus liem the favourite Held of charlatans, and their 
success is proportionate Id the credulity mid igno- 
rance of the public. — Sir G. C. I.< iris. On flic lujln- 
cnccof Authority in Matt, rsof Ogiuda, Hi iii. 

The charlatan, on the other lianil, is alnio.t inva- 
riably actuated by the love of gain. Ilis purpose is 
to dupe (lie world, and to est met money IVoiu I he 
pockets of his dupes, l'aracolsus and Mesmer af- 
fonl an example on a lnra* scale; a village; mounte- 
bank on a small one.- I tad. cli. iii. 
Cbarlat&nery, or Ch&rlatiiiiry. *. Wheed- 
ling; deceit; rhcutiii" with fair words. 

Kndenruieuts addressed to the exterior of women 
by the churl-atom ry of the world. — IV. Montague. 

In the following extract tlu* word is sint- 
ply French : 

Henley was a charlatan and a knave; lint in all Ilia 
charlatam ric, and all bis knavery, lie indulged thy 
reveries of gen ius, bisrot ti. Calamities of Authors. 

Cbarlat&nlcal. adj. Quackish; ignorant. 

A cowardly soldier, and a churlafanical doctor, 
are tlu* principal subjects of comedy.— f btrA y. 

charlatanism. *. Practice or character of 
u Charlatan. 

A further assistance in the selection of guides to 
opinion may be derived from a consideration of the 
marks or impost lire orclnirlataiiisiu, in icspeel but It 
to science and practice. If such marks can be found, 
they w ill afford mi additional liieims of distinguishing 
mock sciences from true ones,— the charlatan from 
the true philosopher or sound practitioner. Sir G. 
C.Lttds, On the tujUu nce of A utlmrity in Matters 
of Opinion, eh. iii 

I icnuiitc science is in general simple, precise, per- 
spieuous. devoid of ornament, dry and unaltraetive, 
modest in its pretensions, free from all undue con- 
trivances for exciting applause or obtaining atten- 
tion. Charlatanism , on the other hand, is tricky, 
obtrusive, full of display - now wearing I lie mask of 
impassioned enthusiasm - now asuiiiiiigau aspect of 
solemn gravity, vague mid mystical in its language, 
sometimes propounding elaborate schemes of new 
classification and nomenclature, dealing in vast pro- 
mises and undertakings.-- Ibid. eh. iii. 

Ch&rlook. s. [si*e Kotlock.] Wild mus- 
tard. 

Rapist-nun arvoruin, charlocke, or chndlnckc, . 
M'ihlc turncp is called in batine Rapist rum, Uapmn 
sylvestre, and, of some, Siuape Silvester, or wild 
mustard; in High Dutch. Jlederieli; in Low Dutch, 

I I leriek ; in French, Velar; in Kuglish. Rape and rape* 

1 seed. Rapistnini lirvoriini is called charlock nnd 
carlock. The sards of t lieso wild kindcs of turneps, 
as also the water chaJhwk, are hot and dry as mus- 
tard seed is. Some have thought that carlock hat it 
n drying and Housing ipinlitie, and somewhat di- 
gesting.— Gerardo, JU rind l, p. 231— £16: ed. 1(133. 
Charm. *. [Fr. cfuinne ; Lat. carmen.’] 

1. Word, sentence, philtre, or character ima- 
gined to havo some* oct* tilt power. 

I never knew a woman so dote upon a man; 
surely I think you have charms.— Not I. 1 assure 
thee; setting the attraction of my good parts aside, 

1 have no other charms.— Shah spear. Merry Wires 
of Wimlsnr, ii. 2. 

Then* have la-eii used, either barbarous words, of 
no sense, lest they should disturb the imagination, 
or words of similitude, that may second mid Iced tho 
imagination: mid this was ever ns well iu heathen 
charms, as in charms of later times.— Bncnik 

Alcyone he names amidst liis pray'rs. 

Names ns a charm against the waves and wind. 

Most in his mouth, and ever ill his mind. Dryilen. 

A id . amis could, by niagiek charms. 

Recover strength, whene'er ho fell. Swift. 

2. Power to subdue opposition and gain the 
affections ; something that, cun please irre- 
sistibly ; fascination. 

’Well-sounding verses aro the charm, wo use, 
Heroick thoughts mid virtue to infuse. 

luinl Roscommon. 

Tu film’d Apelles, when young Amnion brought 

Tin* darling idol of his captive heart ; 

And the pleas'd nymph with kind attention ant, 

To have her charms recorded by liis art.# V alter. 

lint wlint avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and tier sunny shores, 
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With all tho gifts that heaven and earth impart, • 
The smiles of nature, nnd tin* charms of art. 

While proud oppression in her vnllies reigns. 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains \ " Addison. 

Charm, v. a. 

1. Influence magically ; invoke. 

• Upon my knees 

I charm you by my once commended lieauty, 

By all your vows ol' love, and that great vow 
AV Jiieh did ineoriKirate and make us one. 

Shakt spear, Julius Casnr, ii. 1. 

2. Subdue by sonic secret power ; fascinate. 

Tis your graces, 

riinl, from my mutest conscience, to my tongue, 

« Charms this report out. 

Shut » spear, ( ymbelbw, i. 7. 

I, in mine own woe charm'd. 

Could not find death, when; I did hear him groan; 
Nor fi H him w here he si ruck. Ibid. v. 3. 

I will send ‘-erpeiits, cockatrices, among you, 
which w ill not tie charmed ; and they shall bite you, 
sajt h 1 lie Lord. ./# n miah, viii. 17. 

Tis pnssdile lie Hindu cuclmiit t In* rocks, 

And charm the forest. 

lit an moiit and FU tchi r, Thu Coronation. 
Musiek the fiercest grief can charm. Id. 

Anioii-t ! m.v ImHv foe. 

Tell me w here tfiv stren trill does lie: 

Where the pow’r that charms us so, 

In thy soul, ur in thy eve? Waller. 

Ulil.jp thus t fie souVilarm'd 
Aw*d w iLlimil- seuse, ami w itliout beauty charm'd. 

Charm by accepting, by submitting sway. T3: 

3. Tune ; temper. Kurt. 

Here we our slender pipes may safely charm. 

Spt us 1 1 \ s/n gin fit's Cab iidar, October. 
Charming liis oaten pipe unto liis peers. 

Id., Cohn Clout is none home again. 
That well could chamu liis tonuie, and time Ilia 
spm-b. _ Id., Fm ric (pu en, v. «.*, IIP, 

Ch&rmed. putt. adj. 

]. Knchimted ; fiiM-inulcd. 

Arcadia was the char no il circle, where all Ids sp\ 
rils for ever should 1 m* i-nclmuted. Sir P. Sidney. 

We implore thy powerful liaud, 

To undo tlu* charnud baud 

( )f I rue virgin lu-re (listivssed. Milton. Cmnns, IMiTS. 

*2. Protected by charms : (with life). 

L' t fall thy blade oil v ulucrnble en sts. 

I liear a charmed life, which luiisl not yield 
To one of woman la»rn. Shabs/icar, Macbeth, v. 7. 

.Mr. Vanslyiierkoii looked aghast : Llie lad must 
have had a charmed life. Nine miles, at least, out 
to w*a, and nine miles back again —Jlarryot, Snur- 
hyjuac, vol. i. Hi. xix. 

jch&rmer. *. One who has the power of 
clnirmin^. 
n. As nn tm hiFuler. 

Then* shall not be found among you ...an en- 
chanter, or n witch, or a clmrmtr,oT a eouMilter 
with familiar spirits .— Ik uferoimmy. xriii. Ill, 11. 

That handkerchief 
Did an Fgyuliaii to my mother give; 

She was a churn n r, and could almost n*ad - 
The thoughts of people. Shakcsptur Othello, iiiij. 

h. As nn object of law. 

The passion you pretended, 

Was only to obtain ; 
liut when Iheeharm is ended. 

The ehurnu r you disdain. Drydcn, 

() think that la-auly waits oil thv decree, 

And thy lov'd loveliest charmer pleads with mo, 

She whose soft smilu or gentler glance to move, 

You vow'd the wild extremities of love. 

Shenstonc , Judguu nt of Hercules. 
Now it so happen'd, in the rntalnguo 
Of Adeline, Aurora was omitted, • 

Although her birth and wraith had given her vogue 
Hex olid the charmers we have already cited; 

Her licnuly also seem'd to form in* clog 
Against iii*rla*ing mention'd as w’Hl fitted, 

By many v irlues, to la* worth the trouble 
Of single gentlemen who would lie double. 

Byron, Don Juan, xv. is. 
Cb&rmereM. s. Enchantress ; w’itcli. Hurt ; 
the simpler form vluinntr being chiefly ap- 
plied to females. 

Charmcrcssis, 

And old witches, and snreercssis. 

Chancer, House of Fame, iii. 171. 
Cb&rmfal. adj. Abounding with charms. 
Hare. 

In treacherous hasto ho’ifscnt for to llie king, 

And with him bid bis charmful lyre* to bring. 

Cowley. Da vide is. 

Not vain she finds tho r harmful task, 

In iiageant quaint, in motley mask. 

< Collins, Odi on the Manners. 
Chirmlnfi part. adj. Ftiscimiting. 

For ever all goodness will he charming, for ever all 
w ickedness will Is; most odious.- Bishop Sprat. 

O charming yout h ! iu the first op’uing page. 

So many graces in so gns*n an ago. Itryden. 
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* ' Speak not to mo,’ cry'd the disconsolate Loo- 

non, * is it not owing It) me, that poor Uellarmine 
has lout hiH lift* P Iihvp not these cursed charms » (at 
which wools nIk* looked stcdfastly in l)io glass) 

* lx*cn the ruin of the most charming man of this 
ago P '—ridding. Adventures of Joseph Andrew, 

Applied to ft pipe used tg mil together, lead, 
or decoy animals : (perhaps in I he second 
example ns the./?™/ element in ft compound). 

Anri nil the while harmonious aim wen* heard 
( if chiming strings, or charming pipes. 

Milton. Paradise tty at Hal, il. :«J3. 
In such a posture Christ found the Jews, who 
wen* neither won with the austerity of John the 
I {apt is t. and thought it too iniieh licence to follow 
freely the charming pits* of him who Hounded and 
proelniined lilierty and relief to all distresses.— 
Jr/., Doctrine ami Discipline of Divorce. 

Charmingly, ado, In such a manner as to 
please exceedingly. 

This ia a moat majeatiek vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. j 

Shakespear, Tempest , iv. 1. 
She smiled very charmingly, and diseovered as 
fine a set of teeth as ever eye lieheld — Addison. 1 

Ch&rmlngnefi. a. Power of pleasing. 

We are nothing put out of eouiiLouancc, either hy 
the IximteoUH gnyety of the colours, or liy the 
charm ina ness t*t tho musical voices.— Plutarch, 
Morals, v. 4. (Owl MS.) 

Ch&rmleM. adj. Devoid of ehtirins. 

Saw in v mistress, Opley ltn tier’s wife, who is 
grown a little charmless. — Swift, Journal to Stella, 
S-pt.10 1710. (Ord MS.) 

Charnel, .f. [Fr. charnier.] Charnel-house 
(in which compound, as well as in other 
combinations, its construction is adjevliral \ 

i.e. containing flesh or carcasses). 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres. 

Milton, Camus, 470. 

Belter lx? 

Where the extinguish’d Spartans still arc free, 

In their proud charnel of Thrnnopylic, 

Than stagnate in our marsh. 

Byron, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 

Charnel-house, s. Place where the hones 
of the dead are repositod: (generally un- 
der or near churches). 

If charnel ‘houses anil our graves must send 
Those that we bury lawk, our monuments 
Shall hu the inawa of kites, 

Shakesjicar. Mach th, iii. 4. 
When they were in those charnel-houses, every 
one mils placed in order, and a black pillar or colllu 
net hy him. Jeremy Taylor. " 

Chart, s. [Lilt. chur/a .] 

1. Map of the waters of the globe in general, 
or of a portion of them, with the adjoining 
coasts, for the use of sailors. 

§ The Portuguese, when they had doubled the Cape 
of flood Hope, found skilful pilots, using nstronomi- 
eal instruments, geographical charts, and compasses. 
—Arhnthnot. 

Among many otlier matters the examiner will 
find on charts drawn more than a century ago, 
with liearings and lending-marks, many of the rucks 
supposed to lie reeent discoveries.— Admiral Smytlie, 
The Mnliferranean. 

2. Written deed ; charter. 

In old charts we tlnd the words Augli and Angliel, 
con tnulisj burnished to Franci, Ac. Brady, Intro- \ 

, duction to fhc Old English History, ( {loss. p. 1 1 : llJS-t. i 

Gisid evidences of ancient charts are ready ill our | 
hands, to shew the use and legalh 1 allowance of these 
manages.— Bishop Halt, Honour <f married- Clergy , 
iii. 77. 

Ch&rtal. s. Little roll or piece of paper ; few 
leaves of paper. Hare. 

It seometh Tor fear that any of their railing pam- 
phlet* should ]n*risli, lieing many of them but trin- 
bolar chariots, they have taken upon them to make 
a register.— Bishop Baiurojl, Dangerous Positions, 
p.«: 15U3. 

Charter, s. [Lat. churta .] 

1. Document. 

A charter is a written evidence of things done be- 
tween man ami man. Charters are divided into 
charters (J the klnu. and charters of private iiersons. 
Charters of the king are those, whereby the king 
nasseth any grant to any person or more, or to any 
body politick : as a charter of exemption, that no 
man shall lie empannelled on n jury; charter of 
pardon, whereby a mnn ia forgiven a felony or other 
offence. ~f.Vuem, Tunc Dictionary. 

2. Any writing bestowing privileges or rights. 

If you deny it, let tho danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 

Shakespear, Merchant of Venice, lv. 1. 
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Here was that charter seal'd, wherein tho crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. 

Sir J. Denham, 

Used Jiyvrutively . 

It is not to bo wondered, that tho great charter 
whereby (tod bestowed the whole earth uiion Adam, 
and eontlrmed it unto the sons of Noah, being as 
brief in word ns large in effect, hath bred much 
quarrel of interpretat ion.— Sir IV. Raleigh, Essays. 

She shakes the rubbish from her mounting brow, 
Ami seems to have renew'd her charter's date, 
Which llciiv’n will to the death of time allow. 

Dryden. 

God renewed this charter of man's sovereignty 
over the crmlun'S.— South, 

3. Privilege ; immunity; exemption. 

[ must have lilierty, 

Withal as lnrgo a charter ns tho wind, 

To blow on whom 1 please ; for so fools have. 

Shakesjicar, As you like it, ii. 7. 

My mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When slio does praise mo, grieves me. 

Jd., Coriolanus, i. 9. 

4 , People's Charter. See Chartism. 

Charter-land. In Law. Lund held by 

charter : (in A.S. hoc-land , i.e. bookland). 

Charter-land bail its iinnio from a particular 
form in the charter, or deed, which ever since tho 
reign of Hen. VI 1 1. hath been disused.— Sir E. Coke, 
Com limitary upon Littleton's Tenures. 

Charter-party, s. [Lat. churta partita = 
divided paper.] Paper relating to a con- 
tract (generally connected with the freight- 
age of a ship), 4 of which each party has u 
copy : (hence such expressions as to 1 char - 
ter a vessel,' and the apparent connection 
of the compound with party ill the ordinary 
sense of the term). 

Charter-panties, or contracts, made even upon tho 
high sera, touching things that are not in their own 
nature maritime, belong not to tho mini ind’s juris- 
diction.- -*>'/> .If. Hale. 

Chartered, adj. 

1. Provided with ft charter. 

Justices of the peace, appointed out of the gentle- 
men of ciii'li county, inquired into criminal charges, 
committed offenders to prison, and tried them at 
t heir quarterly sessions, according to the same forms 
as t he judges of gaol-ilelivery. The charti red towns 
had their separate Jurisdiction under the municipal 
magistracy. — Ilaflam, Constitutional History of 
England, eh. i. 

2. Privileged. 

When he speaks, 

The air, a charter'd lilierl inc, is si ill. 

ShahsjH.nr, Henry V. i. 1. 

Ch&rtlat. 8. One who adheres to the Char- 
ter. Sec Chartism. 

Ch&rtlsm. s. Adhesion to the Charter, or 
exposition of the political system de- 
manded by the working- classes, ami con- 
sisting of six points, including universal 
suffrage, payment of members, &c. 

In this point of view the ten-pound franchise 
was an arbitrary, irrational, mul impolitic qualifica- 
tion. It lmd, indeed, tho merit of simplicity, and 
so lmd the constitutions of A hi Mi Sii'yes. Hut its 
immediate and inevitable result was Chartism.— 
Jlisrai li the yomigi r, Coningsby, b. i. ell. vi. 

Ctaart6grapber. v. [(Ir. yijii'ioo - delineate.] 
Constructor of charts, or sea-maps. 

We presume 1 1ml within the limits of Ecuador 
and Peril, for example, proper surveys have shown 
the heads of various rivers, and t hat explorers from 
the Amazon have laid down with approximate cer- 
tainty the places when* certain ailments join the 
main stream. Hut the connexion tietwren the two 
extremities of these presumed tributaries is so 
much a matter of guesswork in many eases, that we 
confess we should have thought it belter for a 
chnrtographt r to admit his ignorance, and not to 
attempt even an imaginary link between the two.— 
Saturday Jit risw, July St, IHIil. 

Chartoffr&phle. adj. Relating to charts. 

In particular, we may notice the careful dclincn- 1 
tlon of the vast, basin of the Amazon. as showing a | 
considerable advance in cluirtographic certainty.— 
Saturday ttvirw, July Sit, 1804. 

Cb&rtulary. s. Same as Cartulary. 

These particulars are recorded by an authentic j 
and well-informed annalist, Heming, the. learned j 
Niili-prioiir of t lint monastery, who compiled a char - 1 
tulary of its possessions and privileges— T. War ton , ; 
History of (he Parish of Kidding ton, p. 20. I 

Cbir^fvright. «. Maker of charts ; (dispa- j 
raging term). 4 j 

1 may here mention that the more recent plans 
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and drawings preserved in tlm British Museum also 
reveal tho awftil neglect of our modern chart • 
weights— Admiral Smyths, The Mediterranean. 

dlt&rwoxusa. f. [see Chur.] Woman hired 
occasionally for odd work, or for single 
days. 

Get three or four char-imnen to attend you eon- 
Rtantly in tho kitchen, whom you pay only with tho 
broken meat, a few coals, and all tho cinders.— 
Swft. 

Oh&rwork. s. Work done by one who chars. 

She, harvest done, to charwork did aspire; 

Meat, drink, and twojience, wen? her daily hire. 

Dryden, Translation from Theocritus. 
Ch&ry. adj. [A.S. cearig.] Careful ; cau- 
tious ; wary ; frugal. 

Tho chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If sho umuusk lior beauty to Dio moon. 

Shakcsjwar, Hamlet, i. 3. 

let I am chary too who conuw alsmt me : 

Two innocents should not fear one another. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Elder Brother 

Over his kindred he held a wary ami chary (Are* 
which bountifully was expressed, when occasion so 
required. —Cart ic, Survey of Cornwall , 

Chase, v. a. [Fr. chaster.] Hunt; pursue; 
drive. 

And Abimclech chased him, and ho fled before 
him. Judgts, ix. 40. 

Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird.— Lamen- 
tations, iii. fig. 

Thus chaml by their brother’s endless malice 
from prince to prince, and from plnco to place' 
they, lor their wifely, U«kI at last to Dm city of Hi-’ 
senilis .— Knott s. History if the Turks. 

AV lieu the following morn hud chas'd away 
Thu Hying stars, and light restor’d Die day. 

_ Dryden, 

Chase, v. a. [as according to the extract.] 
See Kn chase. 

[7b chase.— ’So work or emboss plate oh silversmiths do. 
French rhasse, a shrine fur a relic, also that thing 
or part of a thing wherein another is enchased; In 
ehas.se. d' un ra»ar, t ho handle of a razor : la ehasse 
tl'une rose, the calix of a rose. (Cot grave.) Italian, 
cussa s. ». French, eiichasser, Italian, ineassare, to 
set a jewel, to enchase it, and as the setting was 
commonly of ornamental work tho English chasing 
lias come to signify embossed jeweller’s work — 
Wetlgwovd, Dictionary of English Etymology.) 
Chase. s. 

1. Hunting; pursuit of anything as game. 

Whilst lie was liastcning, in tin* chase, it seems, 

Of this fair couple, metis lie on the w ay 
The father of this smiling lady. 

Shakesjnar, Winter's Tale, v. 1 . 

There is no chase more pleasant, met hinks. than 
to drive a thought, by good conduct, from one end 
of the world to another, ami never I i lose sight of it 
till it fall into eternity— T. Burnet, Tluury of th 
Earth. 

Tho chase I sing; hounds, and their various 
breed. Souurt'iUe, The Chase, i. 1. 

Applied to animats fit for hunting : (with of). 

Concerning tin; leasts // chase, whereof the buck 
is the first, lie is called tho first year a fawn.— 
Man icotrtl. Laws of the Forest. 

A maid I am, ami of thy virgin train; 

Oh I let me still I hat spot less name retain, 

Frequent the forests, tliy chaste will olicy, 

And only make the beasts of chase my prey, 

_ . _ Dryden, 

2. Pursuit of an enemy, ore! something nox- 

ioiiM. 

Tlie admiral, with such ships only as could sud- 
denly Is? put in readiness, made furl 1 1 wiLh them, 
and such as enmo daily in, wi? set upon them, ami 
gavothem chase.— Bacon. 

He sallied out ujsm them with certain troops of 
horsemen, with such violence, Dint he overthrew 
them, and, having Mem in chase, did Npccdy execu- 
tion.-- K Holies, History of tho Turks. 

They w€k that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on Die hero's face ; 

When Du* thick squadrons presl the foe, 

And William led the glorious chase. Prior. 

3. Pursuit of something desirable. 

Yet this mod chase of fame, by few pursu'd, 

Has drawn destruction on the multitude. 

Dryden, Juvenal's Satires. 

4. (Same bunted. 

Sln*. sceipg the towering of her pursued chase, 
went circling about, rising so with the less sense el 
rising .— Sir 1*. Sidney. 

N'uy, Warwick ! single out Home other chase, 

For I myself will hunt this wolf to death. 

Sluikespcar , Henry VI. Part ill. »■ 4. 

5. Open ground stored with such* beusts as 
are hunted. 

He and his lady both are at t ho lodge, 

Upon the north side of thin pleasant chase. .. 

Slukcspear, ’1 Jus Andromcus, u. h 

A chase differs from a forest in yds. because it m 
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tx» In the hands of a subject. which a forest in its 

{ iro|M!T nature, cannot ; anil from a park, in that it 
« not inclosed, and hath not only a larger com paw, 
and more store of game, hut likewise uioro kin|H*rs 
and overseers.— CbwW/, I/no Dictionary. 

6. Term at the paint* of tennis, Kipnifyinp 
the spot when* a ball fulls, beyond which 
the adversary must strike his ball to puin 
a point or chase. 

Toll him. ho hath mode a match with such a 
wrangler. 

That all the courts of Franco will ho disturb’d 
With chnm. Shakes pmr, Henry V. 1. 2. 

T. 1 have two cha$t:s.--\. Sir, the last is no chase, 
hut a loss. -T. Sir, lww is it a loss ?— 1. Bemuse you 
did strike it at thu second bound. — IVotdroplui, 
French awl English Grammar, p. 23i: 1021. 

Chiseable. adj. Fit for the cluisc; liable 
to be chased. Rare . 

Beastes which lieu chaceahle. 

Gower, Confessio A mantis, v. 

Chaser, .v. Hunter ; pursuer ; driver. 

Thou began 
A stop i’ tli* chaser, a retire s anon 
A rout, con fusion thick. Shnkespcnr , Cymbeline, v. 3. 

So ftist lie Hies, that his reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Stretch’d on thn lawn, his second hope survey, 

At once llu* chaser, and at once the prey. 

Lo, Kurils tugging at thu deadly dart. 

Bleeds ill the forest like a wounded hart I Pope. 

Chasm. *. [Hr. y«<r/i«-pnping, yawning, 
opening.— the half-naturalized Latin word ' 
hiatus is a parallel term.] Breach iiu-j 
1 closed, cleft, gap, opening ; place unfilled, 
vacuity ; break, interruption. | 

In all that visible corporeal world, wo see no , 
chasms or gaps. Ijnckc. j 

The water of this orb conimunientes with that of 
the ocean, by means of certain hiatuses nr chasms \ 
passing Iwtw'ixt it and the bottom of the ocean. 

IP! mlwuiil. 

The gmiiml adust her riven mouth disparts. ( 
Horrible chasm! profound. Philips. ; 

Some la/y ages, lost in ease, | 

action leave to busy chronielii ; ■ 

Sueli, whose supine felieil.v hut makes, 

I ii story chasms, in epuehas mist akes. Dryden. 

Chaste, adj. [Fr. chaste ; Lnt. rust us.] 
t. Pure from sill sexual commerce. 

Diana chaste, nud Helm fair. Prior. 

‘2. Free from obscenity. 

Among words which signify the samo principal 
ideas, some an* ch-an amt decent, others uneleaii; 
some chaste, others obscene.— Watts, I/igick. 

3. True to the marriage bed. 

To lovo their children, to lie discreet, chaste. 
keepers at Inline.— Titus, ii. 5. 

■1. Willi respect I o language. Pure; unenr- 
rupt; not mixed with barbarous phrases. 

It is perfectly free both from the adulation and 
from tin* malignity by which such com posit ions 
were, in that age loo often deformed, and sustains 
better perhaps than any occasional service which 
has liis'ii framed during two centuries, a cmnjiarismi 
with that great- model of chaste, lofty, amt pathetic 
eloquence, flu* Hook of Common Vrnycr.—JlannUay, 

1 'listary of Englnwl, eh. x. 

Chaste-eyed, adj. Having chaste or modest 


Thfi present there is still for eye and thought. 

And meditation chasten'd down, enough. 

Byron, Clnhic Harold's Pilgrimage, iv. 19. 

Chastened, part. adj. Corroded ; softened 
down; regulated. 

It was a face that in prosperity would have been 
rich and spariUing as a jewel, and in adversity pre- 
served its charms from Hie rare and chast, md 
beauty in which it was modelled.— U. J. Whyte Mil • 
villc, The Gladiator, ell. vii. 

Chfcteness. s. 

1. Chastity; purity. 

Stand not upon thy strength, though it surpass; 
Nor thy fore-proved chastuess stand thou on ; 

Thou art not holier than David was. 

Nor wiser than was most wise Solomon. 

Sir J. Darios, Wit's Pilgrimage, q. 3. 

Religion requin's of him the highest degree of 
purity and chas/onoss .- A. young. Historical Dis- 
sertation on idolatrous Corruptions in Riliyion, 
from the Beginning of the World, ii. 213. 

2. Purity of writing. 

He 1 Saeheverel] wrote without either cliasfcncx* . 
of style or liveliness of expression. -Bishop Burnet, j 
History of his men Time. j 

Ch&stenlng. part. adj. Corrective. 

Slime foci the rod, 

And own, like us, the father's chastening hand. 

Rowe. 

Chastening, verbal nhx. Correction accom- 
panied with humiliation. 

Belmlde happie is the man whom Hod pimisheth; 
thenTon* dopise not thou thu chastcnynge or the 
Almighty.— Job, v. 155. (Rich.) 

Chastise. t». a. [N.Fr. v hastier ; Lat. e.a- 
s/if/o .] 

1. Punish; correct by punishment; afflict 
for faults. 

I am gliul to see the vanity or envy of the ranting 
chymists Hiiis divi'Vi-ml and chnsfisml. —Boyle. 

Seldom is the world atlVigntcd or chast isitl with 
signs or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, fa- 
mines or plagues, -Grew, Casmologia Sacra. 

Dike ymi, commission'll lo chastise and bless, 

He must avenge thu world, and give it peace. 

Prior. 

2. llwlurc to order or ohcdicuco ; repress; 
restrain; uwe; regulate. 

The gay social sense 

By decency chastis'd. Thomson. 

H resit violence was often used by Ihe various 
ollieers of the crown, for which no adcqiuitc redress 
could lx: procured; the courts of justice were nut 
strong enough, whatever might la? their teni|M*r, to 
chastise sueli aggressions; juries, through iutimida- ■ 
lion or ignorance, returned such verdicts as were 
desired liy Hie crown; and, in general, there was | 
jicrhaps little elleetive restraint upon the govern- ' 
meiit, except in the two articles of levying money 
and enacting luus. llallam, Constitutional II isfory 
of England, eh. i. 

Willi t.lu» accent on the first syllable. 

My breast I 'll burst with straining of my courage, 
Hut 1 will chastise this high-minded strumpet. 

Shakcspear, Henry 17. Part I. i. 5. 

Hie th«s> hither, 

That 1 may pour my spirits in thine ear. 

And chastise, with the valour of my tongue. 

All t hat impedes t Ins*. Id., Macbeth, i. B. 

Ch&atiaement. s. Correction; punishment: 
(commonly, though not always, used of 
domestic or pa /fatal punishment). 


eyes. 

Thn oak -crown'd sisters, and their chasf ca y'd 
queen. Collins, Ode on the Passions. 

Ch&steljr. ado. 

I. Without incontinence ; purely; without 
contamination. , 

You should not pass here: no, though it were as 
vi rim ms to lie ns to livo chastely— Bhakcspear, Co- 
riot an us, v. 2. 

M ake 11 ret a song of joy and love, 

Which chasti ty llame ill ro,\ n l eyes. II ’of ton. 

Succession of a long descent, 
which chastely in the channels ran. 

And from our demi-gods ln*-i in. Dryden. 

‘2. Without violation of decent ceremony 

Howsne'er iny cause goes, wv my body 
(Upon my knees l ask it) famed ihastciu. 

Beaumont awl Fletcher , Knight of Malta. 

Ch&sten. v. a. [Fr. ch as tier ; Lat. cast i go.] 
Correct; punish ; mortify for the inducing 
of humility. 

Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not 
thy aoul spare for his dying.— Proverbs, six. 18. 

From our Inal pursuit she wills to hide 
Her elowf decrees, and chasten human pride. Prior. 

i can repcopfe with thu past— and of 


Shull 1 so much dishonour my fair stars, 

On equal terms (ogive him chastisement t 

Bhakispiar, Riehaml If. iv. t. 

lie held Ihe chastisement of one which molested 
the we of Rome, pleasing to Moil .— Bir IV. Raleigh, 
Essays. 

For seven .veni*s what can a child in* guilty of, hut 
lying, or ill-natur'd tricks; the n*|iculcd commission 
of which shall bring him to the chastisement of the 
rod Locke. 

Il<* receives ii lit of sickness as tho kind chastise- 
ment and discipline of his heavenly father, to wean 
his utfirtioiis from the world.— Bentley. 

Cinutiser. s. One who chastises, or corrects 
by punishment. 

They have grown in strength, and liy their strength 
now liegin to despise their chastisers.— Bir E. Ban- 
dys, State of Religion. 

An instrument of humility, and a chastise . r of too 
big a eoiilldence — Jiremy Taylor, Rule a wl Exer- 
cises of Holy Dy ing, v. § 3. 

Such as preserve them (The traces of sorrow J long- 
est, do perhaps licst acquiesce in tho will of the chas- 
tiser.— Gray, Litter to Mr, Niehvlls. 

Chaarfstaf. verbal aba. Punishing; chas- 
tisement. # * 

And they that ban do wickedness, restreinon hir 
wicked purpos, when they sen tho punishing and 


tho vlutstising of the trespassers.— Tale of Melibxys. 

Ch&stlty. s. [N.Fr. chaste.te\ Lat. castitus.] 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can be lnmndoy any solemn vow, 

To force a spotless virgin's chastity t 

Shaky* /war, Henry VI. Part IT. v. 1. 

Chastity is either almlinciiec or continence: ab- 
stinence is that, of virgins or widows: continence 
of married persons; chaste marriages are honour- 
able uiiil pleasing to Hod.— Jtrtmy Taylor . 

Kv’n lien* where frown chastity retires, 

Love llnds nil altar for forbidden (Ires. Pope 

2. Freedom from obscenity. 

There is not chastity enough in language, 

Without oirenee Lo ulLcr them. 

Bhakcspear, Much Ado about Nothing , iv. 1 

3. Freedom from bail mixture of any kind ; 
purity of language (opposed to barba- 
risms). 

That chastity of worship, which Hod lias, so suit- 
ably Lo our understandings, expressed himself to 
ex]H*ct from us, -Bishop Compton, Episcopalia, p. 
2!» : ltisu. 

Ch&auble. s. See C h e s i b 1 e. 

Chat. v. n. [see Chatter.] Prate; talk idly; 
prattle; cackle; chatter; converse at ease. 

Thus ehatten (Jio people in th^ir steads, 

YJiko as a minister of many heads. 

Spenser, Shepherd's Calendar. 

Because that F familiarly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your sin iciness will jest upon my love. 

Shah- .sprar. Comedy if Errors, ii. 2. 

Tho shepherds oil the lawn 
Rat simply chatting in a rust ick row. Milton , 
On the Morn i tig of ChrisCs Nativity. 

With much good-will the mol ion was embrac'd, 

To chat awhile on their ail veil lures pass'd. Dryden. 

After all, Ihe great seems or entertainment Hi 
Bath are the two public rooms, where llu* company 
mis*l alternately every evening: they arc spacious, 
lofty, and, when lighted up, appear very striking. 
They are generally crowded with well-dreswil pco- 
1*1**, who drink tea in separate parties, play at cards, 
walk, or sit and chat together, just xs they are dis- 
posed.- Smollett, Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 

They also had come down tu pay a visit to his 
grandfather, und wen* by no menus displeased to 
pass the* interval that was to elapse before they had 
that, pleasure in chatting with his grandson.— Dis- 
radi the younger, Cuniagsby, cli. vii. 

Chat. r. a. Talk of. Cvllutpriul . 

All tongues speak of him, and 1 he bleared sights 
Are s|x*ctacled to see him. Your prattling nurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While slu* chats him. Shakcs/nar, L'oriolanus, ii. 1. 

Chat. s. 

1. Idle talk ; prate; slight or negligeut tat- 
tle. 

Lords that can prulo 
As amply ami unnecessarily, 

As this Hoiizalo ; 1 myself would make • 

A chough of ns decn chat. •% 

Shakes pear. Tempest, ii. 1. 

The time lietwecn before the tire they mil, 

And shorten'd I tic delay by pleasing chat. Drydt n. 

The least is good, far greater thn u the tickling of 
his palate w it h a glass of wine, or thu idle chat of a 
soaking ehih. -Locke. 

Snu If, or the fan, supplies each pause of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

2. Second element ill tho names of certain 
birds, c.g. Wood chat. 

Chat, Chats, or Chatwood. s. Sticks for 
fuel. Sec Kid. 

Ch&teiiany. s. District under the jurisdic- 
tion of it castellan. 

Here an* uliout twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chaleUanics and dtqietulcn- 
cics.— Sivtft. 

Chattel, s. [see last extract.] Goods mov- 
jtble or immovable, except such as are in 
the luiturc of freehold or parcel of it. 

Honour's a lease for lives to come. 

And eauiiot lsi extended from 
Tho legal tenant : Tis a chattel 
Not tu ho forfeited in battle. Butler, Hudibras. 

They were directed to iiwilu all men to a hiving 
contribution according to tliu rates or their suli- 
stancc, as Hu*y wore assi'ssed at tho loM. subsidy, 
calling on no one wluwn lands were or less valuo than 
40s. or whoso chattel* were less than 15 l.—Ha tarn. 
Constitutional History of England, eh. i. 

[Chattels — cattle. French, chalet. Old French, chaptd, 
apiece of moveable property, from Latin, capitals, 
whence enptale, catallum , the principal sum in a 
loan, as distinguished from the interest due u|»n» it. 

' Semper renovabaiitur cartro et usura qua? exerovit 
vertuuatur in catallum’ (Hronica Jocelwi. Camden 
399 
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l Rociety.) Then, in the same way ns wo Hj>onk at Iho 
present tiny of n mini of largo rnpitnl for n limn of 
large possessions, eatalluin came to In* used in tlic 
non nr of goods in general, with tin* except imi «»f lam!, 
and wnH sijeeially Applied to cattle ns tho principal 
wealth ortho oomitry innn early stage of society. 

• Juxta fernltiibM suns ot juxln ratalln niia.’ ( Laws 
or Edward the Confessor.) ''Cum decimis omnium 
terra nun nc lionorum aliorum nwciitallarum.* (In- 
gulplms.) 

• Uustiei curt ilium delict esse rlniisum leslate aimiil 
ot hieine. Si iliselatiMUii sit et ini hm-hI alien jus vi- 
eini sui eapfale per suum nperliiin.’ (ltroinpLon in 
Due.) 

ll should In' observed that there is t he same double 
meaning in Aiurio-Saxon, reap, fronds, entile, which 
is the won! in the laws of ln:i translated ran/nte in 
the fnreiroiinr passage; and this may perhaps he the 
reason why tho Latin ei|iiiialeut rifdate was applied 
in In >.ast soft he farm with us. while it never acquired 
that meaning in France.— /I ViA/ieom/, Dietionary of 
English h '/yinolofiy . 1 

Ch&tter. r. n. [set* Inst extract.] 

1. Jabber. 

Niirlit immles seldom sing, tho pie still cha(/ercth. 
— Sir l \ Siil toy. 

Like a enne, nr ft swallow, no did 1 chatter — 
Isaiah, xxxviii. 1 t. 

There was a erow sat chattering upon the liaek of 
ft slurp : Well, sirrah, says the sheep, you durst not 
have done this Ig a dog. Sir It. I/Kstrange. 

2. Make it noise by quick ani short collisions 
of the teeth. 


Dip but your toes into eold water. 

Their correspondent teeth will find for. Prior. 

fl. Tiilk idly or carelessly. 

Come hither, you. to whom the breath 
Of musirk is a second death ; 

Whose untun'd ears an* neither lit 
For emieord, jiucsy, nor wit ; 

That rlmf for in unpointed prose, ! 

And use no organ but the nose. Jordan, Pnom*. I 

[Chat chat ter. To talk, eon verse, make a noise as 
birds do, prattle. Aii imitative word. Italian, gaz- 
eotare.gazzogtiare.gazzerarc.gazzettarc.Xa chat or 
ebatter as n piot or a jay. In chirp, warble, prate. 
(Florin.) French, gazouitler, to chirp, warble, 
whistle. Hungarian, esatnra, noise. racket; esata- 
razni. to make a noise, chatter, talk miieh; esa- 
esogui, to ehatter or prattle ; rsacsogauy. a «-h:itt«-r- 
bnx, magpie, jackdaw': I’olish, gaddc, to talk, gadn- 
f fad n, rhil-rhat. tittle-tattle. Malayan. /-of'/. a Wont, 
speak : kata-kata, discourse, ta'k. Wt dyivood, Die- 
Canary of English E/yniology. | 

Ch&ttor. v. a. Utter as one who chatters. 

So doth the nii'kow, when the mavis sings, 

ISeirin his witless note apiee to rhalfor. Sponsor. 

Ymir birds of know ledge, that in dusky air 
dial for futurity. Drydon. 

Chatter, s. Idle prating. 

The uiimiek ape began liis rhaftrr, 

How evil t ungues his life lrspatter. Swift. 

Chatterbox, s. Chatterer. Colloquial. 

Chatterer, s. 

1. Okp who chatters. 

* They should vnderstand 1 lien. that. when the men 
called them mery. uml coiieietei 1. they meant they 
were hahlera and ehath n rs.— Translation of I.. 
Vi tux, fax/ ruction of a Christian Woman, b. i. cli. 
xvi. (Rich.) 

2. Bird so called (Bombycilla garrula, Atn- 
pelis garrultis); Bohemian wax wing; silk- 
tail. (In tho text of Yarrell’s British 
Birds the word chatterer is not to lie 
found, npi>earing only in the list of syno- 

1 iiyins, and tho same is the casein Bewick. 
As the bird itself is only an occasional 
visitor, tho name can scarcely lx 1 consi- 
dered vernacular, hut rather the transla- 
tion of the specific name gsirmlus.) 

Ch&ttorinff. part. adj. Jabbering ; prating. 

Stood Theodore surpriz'd in deadly fright, 

Willi o Itat tor in y teeth, and hrislling hair upright. 

/ try dm. 

All these little creatures live in troops in the Ura- 
nium forests: when- we have frequently seen the 
liapnles vulgaris, and other species, springing from 
bough to bough, more like birds tlinii quadrupeds, 
and making a sharp rhatfrriny noise— Swainstai, 
Natural History, (piaitra/ieds, § US, 

Ch&tterlnr. rcrbuCabs. Habit of anything 
that, chatter*. 

Suffer no liour to pass away In ft lazy Idleness, an 
impertinent chattering, or useless trifles.— Watts, 
JdOffick. 

Chktt y, adj. Full of prate; chattering; con- 
versing freely. 

Expect mo fn your dressing room ns constant as 
your India cabinet, and ns chatty os your parrot,— 
%ady M. W, Montagu, Letters, 1 35. 
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Chadldron. s. [Herman, hahlamen = tripes.] 
Famich ; entruil. 

Add thereto n tyger's rhairdrnn, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

Shakisfimr, Macbeth, iv. 1, 
Shecps-heads will Htny with thee? Yes. sir, or 
chiiuhl ronx. licauinunt and Fletcher, Nice Valour. 

Chaumont6llo. s. [Fr.] Sort of pear. 

Cha it iNoiifff i»im of extraordiunrv size are some- 
times obtained by reiimviug most of the fruit from 
a tri“o. . . . Xu rhau mauM weighing more than thirty 
ounces upiienrH to have lss*n priHhuud in Jersey.— 
Ausfeil, Tho Channel Islands, p. 1SSI. 

Channt. Sec C h a n t. 

Chdvender. s. [Fr. che.vtme.'] Same as 
Clnih. 

These nn* n eholco bait for the ehuli, or chavender, 
or indeed any great llsh.— I. Walton, Complete An- 
tfbr. 

Chaw. v. a. Same as Chew, of which it is 
now a vttft/ar or colloquial form. 

1 home returning, fraught with foul disipite, 

And chawing vengeance all the way 1 went. 

Sponsor, Fm rie (puvn. 
They lie furred to say, t lint accidents be broken, 
eateii. dmiikeii. chain w.nnd swallowed ivitlumt any 
substance at nW.—.irchfnxhvp Cr aimer. Answer to 
Bishop (in editor, p. am. 

They eoiue to us, but us love draws; 
lie swnlluws ns. and never rluuvs ; 

He is t lie tyrant- pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any use of chawing little 
sponges, dipt in oil, in liis mouth, when he M as per- 
fectly under water, nml at n distance from liis en- 
gine. Boyle. 

The man who lnuglit buL once to sis* an ass 
Mumbling to make Ihecnws-Krain’d thistles pass, 
Might laugh again, to ws* a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable Jaw. Drydon. 

Chaw. s. Same ns Jaw. 

1 will turn tins* Lick, and put honks into thy 
ch-nrs, and I will bring then forth and all thine 
army. -/•'-« A iW, xxxviii. A. 

Ch&wcors. s. Shoes. Sec extract ; which 
is Kirhnrrison’s notice of this rare word. 

In MS. version preserved in the library of Rennet 
rn| lege, ‘ ealceuiiH iitorum ’ (Mark, i.7) is rendered : 
‘And he prcehydc, saynnde, a stalw<*rlher thane 1 
wh.il conn* eilar me. of whom lam notworthi down- 
fallaude or knelaude to louse the thwongi< of his 
vhanrcrs.-lA iris. English Translation of the Bible. 
Chawme. .v. [word for word, r A such 
is Bichardson's view; and, if right, it. is 
likely that, the spelling chasmv misled some 
early writer, who took it for what it really 
looks like, a word of Anglo-Norman ori- 
gin.] Fissure ; opening. 

Tiiere In* lands also that put forth after another 
manner, and all at once show on a sodainc in some 
Nea* as if nature cried quittance with hersclfe, and 
nmdceyrn paying one Tor another; namely by giv- 
ing againe that in one place which those cha to mix 
and gaping gulfes took away in another. — Holland, 
Translation of Pliny, ii. Mi. 

'rite original for both chawme s and ijapituj 
yulfi is hiatus. 

The following are, doubtless, errors of 
cither spelling or pronunciation, or of both : 

Fcudu.-t’ull of crannies, full of chauns.-Vut- 
gra iv. 

The earth nt first,. ton must sutipose, was a very 
paradise; Iml in process of time, the sun, with 
its mighty In al, ho parched and filled it with chops 
and channs. which descended very far into the earth, 
and prepared it fora rupture. Bishop Craft, On 
Bn mil's Tin or y if /hr Earth, p. 113: 1IIS5. 

Cheap, adj. To he had at. a low rate, pur- 
chased for a small price; of small value, 
easy to be had, not respected. 

Tim goodness, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
lH-auty brief in goodness. Shakoxfiear, Measure for 
Measure, iii. 1. 

Had l no lavish of my presence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

Ko stale and cheap to vulgar company. 

Id., ll,nry! V. Part T. iii. 2. 
He that is too much in any thing, no that hegiveth 
another occasion of society, maketli himself cheap, 
Baron. 

When* them am a great many sellers to a few buy- 
ers, there the thing to be sold will Im cheap. On 
tho other side, rniso up a gn*ut ninny buyers fora 
few sellers, and the same thing will immediately 
turn dear. - Jstcke. 

May your sick feme still languish till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every subject's eye. 

Dryden. 

TJlm tith*s of distinction which lielotig to us are 
turned into terms of derision, unit every wny is 
taken by profeno men towards rendering qs cheap 
and coutemptiblo.- Bishop Alterbury, 
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Cheap, s. [A.S. ceap.] Market ; purchase ; 
bargain. Sep last extract. (Dog-cheap is 
good cheap , catachresticully traiiB]K)tKMl.) 
With good. 

The Name wine which we pay so dear for now a 
days, in that good world won very omul cheap.— Sir 
P. Sidney, 

Victuals shall be so pood cheap upon earth, that 
they shall think themselves to bo in good ease.— 
2 Exdros, xvi. 21. 

Romo few insulting cowards, who lavn to vapour 
gmut cheap, may trample on those who give leant re- 
sistance.— Dr. II. Mare, Decay of Christian Piety. 

With better, 

it is many a man's ensofto tiro himself out with 
hunting After that abroad, which he carries about 
him all the while, and may have it better cheap at 
home.— Sir H. L' Estrange. 

[Tho modern sense of low in prion is nn ellipse for good 
cheap, equivalent to French, bon marche, . , . lhre 
shows satisfactorily that the modern sense of buying 
is not tho original force of the word, which is used 
in the senso of linrgaiiiing, agreeing upon, exchang- 
ing. giving or taking in exchange, ami lienee either 
buying or selling. * HverL kaup skulii viil tha gifa 
theim heilnga luanne.' M'liat shall wo then give in 
cxchnngo, what return shall we make to tho holy 
uinn. (Toiiit, e. 12.) * Kk villdi kaupa skipinu vid 
ycktir bnedur.’ 1 will exchange ships with you two 
brothers. ' Kiipa jord i joril,' to exchange farm for 
ferm. Tims we arc brought, to the notion of chang- 
ing. expressed by the coJhKpiial English, chop: In 
chop and change, to swap got sis.— II \dywood. Dic- 
tionary of English El^muloyy.j 

Cheapen, r. a. 

1. Altciupti to purchase; bid for anything; 
ask the price of any commodity (more 
commonly with the additional notion of 
beating down the price). 

Rieli she shall he, that's certain ; wise, or I'll none: 
virtuous, or I'll never cheapen her*— Shakusjuar. 
Mach Ado about Eolhing. ii. 3. 

lie goes on m goeialiugami » //// tlif* Ii i,\ silt y 

of our fuitlilidL'iiveruoui’nf Irebnd. Milton, (ibs, r- 
rations on the i\ace tntwivn the Earl of Ormond 
and the Irish. 

Thetlrst lie ehiajuiiid was a Jupiter, which would 
have come at a very easy rate. Sir It. L'Estrmigi . 

Your father, perhaps, is gone to seek you nt the 
Tower, nr West minster Abbey, which is all the idea 
he has of London; and your faithful lover is pro- 
bably cheapening a hunter, and drinking strong 
beer, at the Horse and Jockey in NmiLhlicld.— Cul- 
viun the dder. The Ji atom Wife, ii. 3. 

2. Render of less value. 

My hopes pursue a brighter diadem : 

Can any brighter than the Roman be? 

1 And my pmfer’d love has cheapen'd me. Dryikn. 

Che&penor. s. One who cheapens or beats 
down the price of anything. 

She that lias once demanded a settlement lisa 
allowed the importance of fortune; and when she 
cAn not shew pecuniary merit, why should she think 
her eta rt/iewtr obliged to purchase Y— Johnson, Earn- 
AAr.no. 75. (Rich.) 

Cheapening, verbal aba. Beating down a 
price; bargaining; higgling. 

Hut we must nlwuys n meiuts-r that, as d is their 
practice to ask more than they mean to rake, it is 
only after a long series of cluajieuiugs llm t a pur- 
chase ran bo effected.— if ryrfoMe, Tour in Sicily and 
Malta. 

Che&plng. x. Market. Obsolete as a com* 
mon , but (along with Cheap) preserved as 
a geographical , term ; c.g. Chipping Ou- 
gar, Chipping Norton, EastrArn//, &c. 

It is like to children sittyngo in ehcpyngc. -Wye- 
HJfe, St. Matthew, xi. 10. , 

And fro tlieuus wlianne lirilhereii hadden lienl. 
thei rnmen to us to the cheping of Apjiius and to 
the three* tttuornys.—ii/ , Dntix (dc/«), eh. xxviu. 
(Rich.) 

Cbe&ply. a dn. At a small price; at a low 


rate. 

lly these l see 
Ro great ft day as this is cheaply bought. 

ShakrsfHur, Macbeth, v. .. 

Illood, rapines, massacres, wen* rheaply IsHighl, 
Ro mighty reeomiM-nse your beauty brought.^^^ 

he4pne»s. s. •Attribute suggested by Cheap; 
low ness of price. 

Ancient statutes incite merchant strangers io 
bring in uoinmrxlitlcs ; iiaving for cwljdtrapiutf.- 

The ’ discredit which is grown upon Ireland hj-s 
been the great discouragement to other nal^ 
transplant themselves hither, and prc*vmh‘d fert 
than all tho invitations which the cheapness -a *» 

S lenty of the country has made tRciu.-^r » • 
'ample. 
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Cheat, v. a. [see Escheat.] Defraud ; im- 
pose upon; trick. 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 9 

Of being cheated as to cheat. Itntler . Iludibra s. 

It in a dangerous commerce, where an honest man 
is sure at Arst oNieingr/nyifrr/; and ho recovers not 
hia losses but by learning to cheat others.- Dry den. 
Sooner or lntor 1, too, may passively tnku the 
print 

Of tlie golden ago— why not? I have neither hope 
nor trust ; 

May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a 
flint: 

Cheat nnd ho cheated and die— who knows? W'e 
are ashes and dust. Tinny nun, Maude , i. 8. 

With of. 

I tlut sin curtail'd of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature. 
Deformed, untluish’u. 

Shakes pear, Richard II f. i. 1. 
Cheat, v. n. Act dishonestly or knavishly ; 
ns in 1 cheat ut curds/ 


1 . Fraud ; trick ; imposture. 

The pretence of puhliek good is a cheat that will 
over pass, though so abused by ill men, that I won* 
dor tlm good do not grow ashamed to use it. Kir 
IF. Temple. 

Emp’rick politicians use deceit, 

Uido what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

Ihryden. 

When 1 eonskler life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Tut, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit, 

Trust on, and think in-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former dav ; 

Lyes worse ; and while it says, we shall Ini blest, 
With some new joys cuts off wlint wo jnwsest. Id. 
% One who defrauds ; impostor. 

Dissimulation ran lie no further useful than it is 
coiusxiled ; for as much as no man will trust a 
known r^cat.— South. 

Like tlmt notorious cheat, vast sums I give. 

Only that you may keep me while 1 live. Drydcn. 
Cheat, s. [?] Same as Ch cat-bread. Ob- 
solete. 

No mnnehet can so well the courtly palate please 
As that made of the meal fetch'd from my ferlil 
leas; 

Their finest of that kind, compared with my wheat. 
For whiteness of the bread doth look like common 
cheat. Draytm, Pulynlhion, xvi. (Ord MS.) 
Cheat-bread, s. [? Fr. achetcr= purchase.] 
liought bread (as opposed to household or 
homemade). Obsolete. 

Without French wines, cheat-bread, or quails. 

Eastward line. 

Che&tabienese. s. Liability or proneness to 
lie deceived. Hare. 

Not faith, hut folly, an easy chratahlcnrss of 
heart; ami not confidence, but presumption.— 
Hammond, Works, iv. 551. 

Chester, i. 

1. Cheat: (the commoner term). 

They say this town is full of couzenage, 

As nimble jugglers tlmt deceive t be eye ; 

-Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many such like liliertines of sin. 

Shakrsinnr, Comal y of Errors, i, 2. 

2. Eseheator : (with a play on the word). 

I will be cheater to them both, ami they shall lie 
exchequers to mo. -Shakcsjwar, Merry Wines of 
Windsor, i. 3. 

Iii the following exlract it scorns to mean 
men who contrive that the property of 
others should escheat to them. 

A!} sorts of injurious persons, the sacrilegious, the 
detainers of tithes, cheaters of men's inheritances, 
false witnesses ami accusers, -Jen my Taylor, Rule 
and Exercises if Holy Living. • 

Che&ttnr. part. adj. Fraudulent ; tricky ; 
deceptive. 

For 1 trust, if an enemy’s floct came yonder round 
by the hill, 

And tho rushing battle-bolt sang from the three* 
decker nut of the foam. 

That the smooth*fae'd, snub-nosed roguo would 
leap from his counter and till, 

And strike if he could, were it but with his cheating 
yardtand home. . Tennyson, Maude , 1. 12. 
To rouse tho queen to Qercefless lie had quoted 
the French proverb tliat, 'if aho nuulo herself a 
aheep, the wolf would devour bar ; and it ended in 
bis being oomjiollcd at Inst to baggie like a cheating 
hnusck*e)K>r and to fail.— Fnmae, History if Eng- 
land, Reign if Elizabeth, vli. viii. 

Cheok. v . a. 

I. Repress; curb; reprove. 

Tiia kltig, which erst kept all tho realmo in doubt, 
The veriest recall now dare checks and flout. 

.. w Mirrourfur Magistrates , p. 293. 
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Richard, with his «*ye brimful of learn. 

Then cheek'd nnd rated by NorthumlicrlHml, 

Did sjieak these words, now prov'd a prophecy. 

Rhukcspmr , Henry i V. Part It. iii, 1. 
state; with better judgement c turk 
This iiideous rashness. Id., King Uur, i. 1 

Hi* fault is much, and the good king his master * 
« ill rhcck him for’t. Id., ibid. ii. 2. 

Faums mny bo sown and raised, they may 1st 
spread and multiplied, they may be checked and 
laid dead. Damn. 

1 halo when vice can holt her arguments. 

And virtue, lias no tongue to check her pride. 

Milton, Camus, TlU). 

lie who sal at a table, richly and deliciously flu-* 
Wished, but with aNWord banging over bis head by 
one single tlireud or hair, surely bad enough to 
check his appetite. -South. 

2. In Chess. Mnkc a move by which any 
piece of the adversary’s is put in check. 

A timn draws near in which you may 
As you shall please the chessmen play ; 

Remove, routine, check, leavo, or take, 

Dispose, demise, undo, or make, 

Fawn, rook, knight, queen, or king, 

And act your will in every thing. Wither. 

3. In Bookkeeping , us l to check an account.’ 

Ctaeok. v. ii. 

1. In Falconry. Stop^ make a stop: (with 
at). Obsolete. Used figuratively in the 
following extracts. 

With what wing the stanyel checks at \t.— Shake- 
spear, Ttni/rh Sight, ii. 5. 

lie must observe t heir mood on whom he jests, 

Tim quality of the persons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check ut every feather 
That c(imes before bis eye. Ibid. iii. 1. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is disabled for tho future, or elso 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after.— 
Locke. 

2. Clash ; interfere : (with with). Bare. 

If li»vo clock with business, it troublcth men’s 
fortunes.— Ilacon. 

3. Strike with repression. Bure. 

I’ll avoid his presence; 

It checks tiM> si rung upon me. Drydcn. 

Check, s. [Fr. tehee.] See notice at end 
of Check roll. 

1. Repression ; stop; rebuff; restraint. 

a. Sudden. 

Uclmllinu in this land shall lose his sway, 

Meeting tlm check of sueli another day. 

Shakespear. Henry 1 1’. Part I. v. 5. 

Wn his* also, tint kings that have Imcn fortunate 
conquerors in their lirst years, mind, have some j 
check or arrest in their fortunes. — llama. Essays. 

Hod hath of late years umuifcNtcd himself in a very 
dreadful maimer, ns if it were on purpose to give a 
check to tliisiiisoleul impiety. • A rchbishop Tillotson, 

It was this v iivrny's seal, which gsvea remarkable 
check to the first progress of Christ faulty.— Addison, 
Frccholdi r. 

tiod put it into the heart of one of our princes, to 
give a check to lint sacrilege, which had been but 
too much winked at —Bishop Atferbury. 

Thu great struggle with passions is in tho first 
check.— Royers. 

b. Continued. 

They who come to maintain their own breaeh of 
faith, the check of their consciences much breaketh 
t heir spirit-.— Si r*J. Jloyim rd. 

The imis'luosily ofllie new olfleer's nature needed 
some rest mint ami cheek, for Nome time, to his immo- 
derate pruteuees and appetite uf power. -Lord Cla- 
rendon. 

Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check. 
Break l'riseiun’s head, nnd Pegasus's neck. Pope.. 

While such men are in trust, who have no cluck 
from within, nor any views but towards their iute- 
rest.— Swift. 

2. Reproof; slight; censure. 

Oh I thislifo 

Is nobler than attending for a check. 

ShukrxjHnr, Cymbcline, iii. 3. 

I do know, the state. 

However this may gall him with smne check. 

Cannot wit h safety cast him. Id., Uthcllo, i. 1. 

So we are sensible of a check, 

But in a brow, that saucily controuls 
Our actions. 

Iteaumont and Fletcher , The Coronation. 

3. Dislike; sudden disgust.; something which 
stops the progress : (witli tuke). Bare. 

Say I should wed her, would not my wise subjects 
Take check, and think it straugo ? purlmps revolt ? 

Hryden. 

4. In Falconry. Forsaking of tlw •proper 
game by a hawk to follow other birds that 
cross its flight. 

3F 
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The free haggard * 

(Which is that woman, that hath wing, and knows it 
Spirit ami plume.) will make an hundred checks. 

To shew her freedom. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Tamer tamed . 

With at. 

Wheifc whistled from the (1st, 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye design'd. 

And with her eagerness, the quarry miss'd, 

Straight flies at check, and clips it duwu the wind. 

Drydcn. 

With on. 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and 
if stie he handsome, she is tho more subject to go out 
on check. Sir J. Suckling, 

5. Person checking; cause of restrain t ; stop. 

lie was unhappily too much used os a check upon 
the lord. Coventry.— Lo/n/ Clarckdon. 

A saiyrieal port is the check of tlm laymen on bad 
priests. Drydcn, Fables, preface. 

<i. Any stop or interruption. 

The letters have the natural production by several 
clocks or stops, or, as they aroususlly called, art ieu- • 
latinos of the breath or voice —Holder, Elements of 
S)wch. 

No cluck, no stay, this streamlet fears ; 

Mow merrily it goes! 

'Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And (low ns now it flows. Wordsworth. 

7. In Banking* Sec Draft. For spelling, 
see Checkers. 

Checks, cheques, or drafts fare) orders addressed 
to some person, generally a banker, directing him 
to pay the sum specified in the chirk to the person 
named in it, or to hearer nr order, on demand,— 
Wharton, Law lexicon, in voce. 

Whenever a cherquc or draft on any banker, nay- 
able to tourer, or to order, on demand, shall Imi 
issued, crossed with the name of the bauker, . . . 
such crossing shall lie deemed a material part of tho 
cheque or draft (21, 22 Viet. e. 7U.) Ibid. 

Jti former times the hanker guve his ' promise to 
pay ' in tho farm of notes, which practice continued 
to be used by London bankers till about 1772, when 
tiny changed the form, and adopted the plan of 
giving their promises to pay in the form of figures 
placed to the credit of their customers' account, and 
gave them clurque-books, and permitted them to 
draw hills upun them payable to' nearer oil demand, 

- Mavleod, Theory and Practice of Hanking, ii. 403. 

8. Cotton, linen, or woollen cloths, woven or 
printed in checkers. 

in this country, the checks chiefly manufactured 
are of a very coarse kind, suited for seamen's shirts, 
aprons, and common lsslgowns. The two principal 
Rents of the trade are Blackburn and Kirkcaldy; tho 
farmer in cotton, tho hitler, till of late, ehielly in 
linen. — Water stun, Cyclupadia of Commerce, in 
voce. • 

9. In Chess. Result of a movement by 
which any piece of the adversary's, ex- 
cept the king, cun be taken, and out of 
which if the king cannot ho moved the 
game is lost. The piece so emlan^bre^ is 
i.i chirk, of which notice is given by tho 
exclamation Check ! 

Check-mate. s. [two words rather than a 
compound. - Persian, shah mat king 
dead.] Condition of the king in chess 
when he is not only actually in check, but 
unable to move out of it ; (figuratively) 
final discomfit ure, ut tor defeat. 

Love they him called, that guve me checkmate, 

But better might they have tsdiole him llatc. • 
Spenser, Shepherd's Calc whir. 

Hut William IV., alter two failures in a similar 
attempt.. slier his resjHTtive cmUirrussingintcrviuws 
with Luil liny and Lord Melbourne, on their re- 
turn lo ollicc iii 1*32 and 1830, was resolved never 
to make another move unless it were a checkmate 
JDisrmli the younger, Voniuysby, ch. v. 

Cheek-mate. v. a. At Chess. Place the 
adversary’s king in irretrievable check; 
{figuratively) finish. 

Our days be dal yd 
To be clurkmatvd 

With draw ttys of death. Skelton, Poems, p. 2.V». 

Haul de Fuix, one day at tho end of Mny, found 
her in her room playing at chess— * Madam, lie said 
to her, * you have before Jou tlio game of life. You 
lose a small pawn; it seems a small matter; hut 
with the pawn you lose the game.’— 1 we your 
meaning,’ sho answered: ‘Lord Jianiley is hut a 
pawn ; out, unless 1 look to it, I shall bo check- 
mated.'— Frauds, History of England, Reign if 
Elisabeth, ch. viii. , . 

Having extracted a disavowal from the majority 
of the Bench, Klixalielh was able to shield her ob- 
jections behind their indifference ; she had cfovk. 
mated them, and the obnoxious measure disappeared. 
-Ibid. ch. x. 
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Chbcker. v. a. [for remarks on tlu» spollinpr 
see Checkers: see also notin* at rntl nf 
Checkroll.] Variegate or diversify with 
alternate colours, or with darker and 
brighter parts, in the manner of a chess- 
board. 

Tin' grey e.v\l morn smiles on the frowning night. 
Checkering tin* eastern clouds witti streaks nf lpdit. 

Shnfospcar, R.ittlco and •htlirf, ii. 3. 
In our proNont condition, which is n middle state, 
our minus arc. ns it were, rlwqui-rid with truth nud 
falsehood. Addison. 

Away, nway, my steed and I, 

Upon I lie pinions of the wind, 

All hiiiniiii dwellings left hfliiml ; 

We •■■piMl like meteors through the sky. 

When with its crackling sound the night 
Is chequer'd with Lhu northern light. 

Byron, Mazrppa, 

Checker, s. Reprehender ; rebuker ; con- 
troller. Hare. 

Not iw a docker, reprover, or ili*spiser, of other 
men’s translations.— Conerdnle, in [s tein's History 
of the Translations of the Bible into English, p. V5. 

Checkered, part. ad]. 

1. Marked out in Checks or Checkers; 
varied with 11 play of different colours 
(generally dark and light).' 

As the snake roll’ll in t ho flow’ry bank. 
With shining checker'd slough, doth sting a child, 
That for Urn hciiuty thinks it excellent. 

Shakes pear, Henry VI. lhirt IT. iii. 1. 
The wealthy spring yet never lioro 
That, swis't nor dainty llower. 

That dniiinsk'il not the checker'd tloor 
Of Cynthia's suinmer bower. Drayton. 

Many a youth and many a maid. 

Dancing in the e/iei/ tier’d shade. 

Milton, V Allegro. !W. 
In the chess-board, the use of emdi eliess-maii is 
deleriuiiusl only witluii that cluiguretl piece of 
wotsl. -Locke. 

2. Willi life, career , &<\ Crossed with good 
and had fortune : (perhaps from the notion 
of black (unlucky) and while ( lucky ) days). 

The rough corporal usage which he had now, for 
the first time, undergone, seems to have discomposed 
him more than any other event of his chequered life. 
-Macaulay, History of England, eh. x. 

For this disinterestedness he was repaid by the 
cut busked ic applause of his followers, by the en- 
forced respect of Ills opponents, and by the eonli- 
dcnco which, through all the vicissitudes of a che- 
quered and at lciigl li disastrous career, the great 
body of Englishmen reposed in his public, spirit 
and in his personal integrity. -ll/d. eh. xxiv. 

Checkerman. s. One who checks or check- 
mates, ( Jiynratirdy ) cuts short or cuts off, 
anyone. Hare. 

For Death hath been a eheekerman 
^'*it ninny years ague; 

Anil lie is such a one as can 
bestow his eliee’- iutr so. Death's Dance, an old 
Ballad. (Nan-shy H.and W.j 

Checkers. s. [(Jencrally, probably always, 
in the plural ; inasmuch as at least two 
areas of different colours arc implied by 
the term. 

The word is u well-known name as tlu* 
sign of a public-house ; once more frequent 
than now, and denoted by a checkered 
board, sometimes hanging out as a sign, 
sometimes painted on the doorpost or shut- 
ters. 

One derivation is supplied by the ex- 
tract from Brand which deduces it. from 
the table itself. If, however, we lay much 
stress mi the. opportunity afforded for 
changing money, it limy be more imme- 
diately connected with Exchequer. 

In any case it is a proper, rather than a 
common, name. Derived from Exche- 
quer, it would be a proper name de- 
rived from a proper mime. This origin 
being in the present case doubtful, and 
the use of the qu in spelling being limited 
to those words from which it is considered 
impracticable to eject it (see Chequer), 
the entry stands as the reader finds it here ; 
and it docs the same in Checkroll, where 
the likelihood of a derivation from Ex- 
chequer is greuter. 
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The reason why the use of qu is limited \ 
rather than extended* is connected with 
the facts indicated in the notices of Alcuid, 
Coo, and Kay, viz. the practical incon- 
venieneies, as well as the theoretical in- 
accuracies, which arise from the principle 
improperly introduced iuto Euglish from 
languages derived from the Latin, of 
avoiding the use of k wherever, by any 
possible orthographical expedient based 
upon the application of c or q, it can be 
dispensed with. 

In Check, &c., this adoption of k is 
unavoidable, on account of words like 
Cheeking, Checker, &c. To write checker 
would render the word liable to be sound- 
ed chcs-cr. When this is the case, the only 
alternative is that between spelling Check 
and Cheque. 

That the former is prevailing over the 
latter in every language where k exists at 
all as a Utter is apparent ; where k , how- 
ever, as in tlu* French, is not admitted, 
there is no alternative. As an instance of 
the extent to which the orthographical 
expedients adopted for the sukc or sup- 
porting this eschcwul of k , on the strength 
of its being extraneous to the later Latin 
alphabet, have defeated their own end, the 
Spanish spelling of the word Chimera may 
serve. It. is spelt Quimera . This is bo- 
eause, whilst the sound of the k must be 
retained, ei would run the chance of being 
sounded something between tsre and thee, 
and chi like dice in cheer. 

For a like improper use of <y«, see Choir, 
Chorister, Quire, and Q.u iris ter. It 
is submitted that a principle which leads 
to instances like these should be limited 
rather than extended.] 

Device consisting of alternate black and 
white squares used as a tavern sign. 

Thu Checqtn-rs, at this time a common sign or a 
fntlilick house, wmm originally intended, 1 should 
gupixmc, for a kind of tlmuidit-hoard, railed tallies, 
mill shewed Hint there that Kamo illicit lie played.— 
Brand , Obsecrations on Popular Antiquities. 

Story l (ind bless you, 1 have none* to tell. Sir, 

Only last- night. a-drinking at the Chapters. 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, wero 

Torn in a scuffle. Canning. 

Chockerwork. x. Work consisting in a 
pattern composed of squares varied alter- 
nately in colours or material. 

Nets of check t vtrnrk mid wreaths of clmin-work 
for thu chapiters which were upon tho top of the 
pillars. I Kings, vii. 17. 

In that variety which (Soil hath chosen to sot forth 
his noblest cnul ures, which ure after his own image, 
even mankind, in a kind of chcipior-work of some 
handsome and others unhandsome, somo pallid and 
others ruddy, every one, I think, ought to content 
themselves wit h that colour and complexion, as well 
as feat lire, which find hath given them; not only in 
order to their partieular subsisting, hut ns to tho 
general symmetry of his works.— Jeremy Taylor , 
Artificial UaiulHomtutss, p. 85. 

Then* is til divine ilis|M'iisntions a kind of chapter’ 
work of hlaek mid white days taking place by turns. 
— Stnnccr, Diseou esc concerning Prodigies, p. 3(Kl. 

How strange a chapter- work of Frovidenee is the 
life of man! nnd by what secret dillt-rciil springs 
an: tho aircetions hurried about, ns diUcrcnt cir- 
cu instances present!— Do Foe, Life and Adventures 
ofJtohinson Crusoe. 

Cheekiest, adj. Uncontrolled; violent. 

The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan again. Marston , The Malcontent. 

Checkroll. s. [see Checkers.] Roll, or 
hook, containing the names of such us are 
attendants on, and in pay of, great persou- 
uges, as their household servants. 

Not during to extend this law further tliAn to tho 
king’s servants in checkroll, lest it should have lssm 
too harsh to tho gentlemen of the kingdom.— Bacon, 
History of the Reign if Henry VII. 

[AJI the forms in Check arc treated by 
etymologists us etymological congeners, 
oil being equally derivatives from the 
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word signifying check in chess. For ou 
idea so common as that suggested by the 
'word check « stop, a term derived from a 
sedentary game is scarcely what we ex- 
pect a priori. This, however, is all that 
can be said againstlhc etymology. 

The game, then, gives name to two 
series of words ; one taken from the play 
itself, and signifying stoppage, &c.j the 
other from the board, and signifying al- 
ternation of differently coloured squares. 

As the immediate origin, however, of 
the English word is from the French, the 
question under notice is one thut touches 
tlic French rather than the English lexico- 
grapher.] 

Cheek, x. [A.S. ceac . ] 

1 . Side of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her di’lU'iiti: check. Shakespear, Kina Lear , iv. 3. 

Daughter of the roso, w hoso cheeks unite 
The dilferiug titles of tho rod and white, 

Who heaven'll alternate beauty well display 
The blush of morning and tho milky way. Dryden, 

2. Any side or flank, as ‘ the cheeks of the hob 
of u fireplace.* 

3. Brazen-faced impudence ; whence Cheeky. 
Colloquial. 

Cheek by jowl. See Jowl. 

The cuhler, smith, and Imlclicr, that have so often 
ante sunring cheek by Jowl with your Bignory,— beau- 
inont ami Fletcher , Martial Maid. 

Cheek, v. a. Bring up to the check. Hare. 

You'll find your littlo officer. 

Standing at NOiun poor Hutlur'ii tent 

With his piko cheek'd , to guard tho tun 

1 io must not taste. Cotton, Epistles. 

Check anything. Brazen anything out. 
Colloquial. 

Cheekbone, s. Bone which forms the pro- 
jection below the eye, covered by the upper 
part of the cheek ; (in Anatomy) malar 
bone. 


Thou hast Kmittcii all mino enemies upon the 
cheekbone— Psalms, iil. 7. 

1 cut the tumour, and felt tho slug: it lay partly 
under this os jugale, or v/tu-kfuttM.—iViseman, Sur- 
gery. 

Cheektooth, x. Hinder tooth or tusk ; molar. 

He hath the cheekteeth of a great Won.— Joel, i. fi. 

Cheer, s. [Old Fr. chic re = countenance.— 
see last extract.] 

1. Face; visage. Obsolete. 

So that the children of Israel might not bilioldc 
into the 011 : 1 ' of Aloises Tor lhu gloriu of his cheer.— 
Wyelifi'e, a Corinthians, iii. 7. 

2. Air of the countenance ; temperament. 

Right faithful true ho wm in deed and word, 

Hut of his cheer did seem too solemn sad. 

Yet nothing did hu dread, but ever wasydrad. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, i. 1. 2. 

A gentlewoman o tehuem very mild, named Grace. 
— Translation of Boccaccio : 1587. 

Which publiek death, receiv’d witli such a cheir. 

As not a Nigh, a look, a shrink bewray* 

The least felt touch of a degenernus ftur, 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praise. Daniel. 

At length appear 

Her grisly brethren stretch'd upon the bier; 
l'alo at the sudden sight, she chang'd her chter. 

Dryden. 

3. Courage; spirits. 

Then wero tncy all of good cheer, and they also 
took somd'mnat.— Acts, xxvii. SB. 

Ho ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten'd, and their languish'd hope reviv’d. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, vi. 4WL, 

4. Entertainment; provisions served at a 
feast. 

Bis will w:u» novor determined to any pursuit nf 
good chccr ; poignant sauces, and delicious which. - 
Locke. 

5. Invitation to gaiety; gaiety; jollity. 

You do not give tin) cheer ; the ftswt is sold 
That is not often vouched, wliilo ’tis a making, 

Tis given with welcome. Shakespear, Macbeth, m. J. 

6. Acclamation ; shout of triumph or ap- 
plause. • h . 

Not a cheer wns heard. Not a member venture ^ 
to seennd tho motion.— Macaulay, History if t,n V 
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[CTw.— Provincial Spanish, earn. Old French. ehiere, ' 
v Italian, cera, the countenance ; French, entre, the 
flu w, visage, couiiteijancu, favour, look, aspect of a 
iuau. Fair# bonne chinv, to uiilurtnm kindly, \|el- 
come heartily, make good Hienr unto; fair# mnu- 
coise chhru, to frown, lower, hold down the head ; 
belle chbre ei caur arricre, a willing look and un- 
willing heart. (Cotgrave.) Then an a kind reception 
ia naturally joined withtiln nil entertain incut, yh/re 
bonne or wunMhte chere acquired the signification 
of gnoil living or the reverse, anil liemu tiiu English 
chear in the sen so of virtual*, entertainment. The 
Latin earn is used in the si-nso of face liy a writer 
of tho (ItH century. 4 I’oslquniu vrnrre vcrciidmn 
i’H'tiaris ante caram.' (Dita.) — II \xlgicvvd, Dic- 
tionary of Etymology.'] 

Cheer, v. a . a 

J. Incite, encourage, inspirit; comfort, con- 
sole ; gladden : (often with up). 

Ho complained that he was betrayed: yet, for all 
that, was nothing discouraged, but cheered up the 
TooUneii.—Kiwllcs. 

1 dic'd for hope, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

Hut cheer thy heart, und lie thou not dismay'd. 

Shukes/mar, Richanl III. v, 3. 

He cheer'd the dogs to follow her who lied. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted lieud. 

Dryden. Fables. 

Displeas’d at what, not suUVring, they had accu. 
They went to cheer the faction of the green. Id. 

Hark I a glad voire the lonely desert cheers \ 
Prepare tho way, a god, a god appears. 

Pope, Messiah. 

Doth Whigs and Tories had, with few exceptions, 
lieen alarmed by the prospect of a French iuvnsion, 
And cheered by tho news of tho victory of tho Boyne. 

- Macaulay. History of England, eh. xvl. 

2, Applaud by cheers: (as, ‘ They cheered 
him as they passed’). 
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Cheering, part. adj. Encouraging; glad- Cheeseparing, s. Rind, or paring, of ellipse. 


deuing; comforting; enlivening. 

The snored sun, h 1 m»vi* the waters rais'd, 

Thro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d, 

And wide o’er earth (lilfus <1 his charing my. Pope . ; 
Cheering, vcrbul abs. Utterance of dicers j 
in the way of acclamation. 


And now, met (links 1 scorn these pour repast*. 
Cheeseparings, and the blinking tongues of pilehers. 

llcaumont and Fit td u r, II unit n pie is'd. 
I do remember him at Clements Inn, like a man 
made after supper of a cheeseparing.— Shah, smar, 
Henry 1 1 . Part 11. iii. 2. 

Cbeeaepreaa. s. ‘Frame in which curds lor 


lie chiefs of the opp.wd.K»ii inferred from the | ar( , n reH K..*l 

laughing and charing ..f the Itishnp’s enemieH, und i 1 L iin ssiu. 

from the Sileiiee of Ins friends, that I hen- would In: ! 1 1,0 r I 1 «’ ,ml ¥ 'fr’f » ho co«ild never turn, 

no dillleiilly in driving from ( \iurt. w itli eontumelv, : I,rr !,u,iWard ,lil1 d,(i ,1L Or «mj»lojr tln« churn, 

the prolAlr wlmm of all prelates tln v must tlrb-stcil, Hay. Pastorals, 

the nenuiiiiiieaiion of tin* laiitinliiiariiiii spirit, a Cheeseroom* *. Room or chamber for 
rk Presbyter in lawn sUrwn—JlacauiauJiis/oru ■ Coring cheese*. It might, in the time of 

the window tax, be lighted through the 
the wtill without, being subject to duty: 
hence. Cheese room wus usually printed 
over the window or lattice. Tho same was 


Jack Presbyter ill Inwu sleeves— Macaulay, History 
of England, eh. xxv. I 

e6rl»hnesa. *. Slate of cheerfulness. Rare. \ 


v. n. 

1. Grow gay or gladsome : (with vp). 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul chars vp, 

My hoiH.il revive, and gladness dawns within me. 

A. Philips. 

S. Utter a cheer of acclamation. 

And e’en tho ranks of Tuscuhuu 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Che6rer. s. He wlio, or that which, dicers ; 
gluddener; giver of gaiety. 

To tlieo nlone bo praise, 

Pruiu whom our joy dmccuds, 

Thou die* r*. r of our days. Sir H. I Vutton. 

Angling waH, after tedious study, a rest to his 
mimi. a chcvrvr or bis spirits, a diverter of sadness, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts,— /. IValfon, Angler. 

Halfroii is tho saf<*st and most simple cordial, tho 
greatest reviver of tho heart, and chcerer of tl 
spirits .—Sir W. Temple. 

Prime chrcrrr light, 

Of all material beings llrst mid liest. 

Thomson , Seasons, Summer. 

Che6rftil. adj. Gay, full of life, full of mirtli ; 
having an appearance of gaiety; causing 
or betokening cheerfulness. 

The cheerful bints of sundry *itul 
J)o cliauul sweet musiek to delight his mind. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

A merry heart rnaketh a enterful countenance; 
nut by sorrow of tho heart tho spirit is broken — 
Proverbs, xv. 13. 

Ho nor hears with pain 
Mew oysters cry’d, nor sighs for cheerful ale. 

J. Philips, Splendid Shilling. 

Obeferfally. adv. Without dejection; with 
willingness ; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

S/iaiespear, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

Doctrine Is that which must prepare men for di*. 
riplinu ; and men never go on so c/uxrfully as when 
they nuo where they go— South. 

May thcaiAn, 

That cheerfully recounts tho female’s praise, 

Find equal love, J. Philips. 

Obe6rAilneM. s. Freedom from dejection 
or gloominess ; alacrity. 

I marvelled to aoe her receive my commandments 
with siglia, and yet do them with cheerfulness.— Sir 
P. Sidney. 

ltarhnjx.tsa using this exceeding cheerfulness ami 
forwardness of his soldiers, weight'd up tho fourteen 
gullies he had sunk— Knqjlcs, History of the Turks. 

With wlistt resolution and rknkfulum, with wlinl 
courage and natience did vast numbers of all sorts 
of people, in tno first ages of Christianity, encounter 
all the rago and mulicc of the world, nud embrace 
torment# und death .— Archbishop Tithtson. 
Chefoiiy. ado. In a cheery manner; cheer- 
fully ; in good spirits. 

Couie cheerily, boys, about our business.— Beau- 
nont and Fletcher, Little French Lawyer. 

hut’s go cheerily on with tho business.— Cowley. 


There is no rhristiiiu duty that is not to lie sea- 
soned mid set olf with dm- risk m ss.— Milton, Jhw- 1 
trine anti Discipline of /tin) ret’. | 

Cheerless. adj. Without gaiety, comfort, j 
or gladness. ' j 

For since mine eye ymir joyous sight did miss, ' 
3Iy cheerful day is turn’d to cheerless niirlit. 

S/tenscr, Faerie Qnctn. 

On a bank, beside a willow, 

Ifeiiv’n her covering, earth her pillow, 

Sad Aiuynln sigh’d alone, 

From the chccrltss dawn of morning 
Till the dews’of night rcturnimr. Drydc.n. 

Che6rly. adj. Gay; theerful; not gloomy; 
not dejected. 

They are useful to mankind, in affording them 
convenient situations of houses and villages, relloct- 
ing the benign and cherishing sunbeams, und so 
rendering their habitations both more, comfortable 
and more elm rly in winti-i*. - Ray. Il’isi/mu tf dud 
manifested in the Works of the Creation. 

Cheerly. tidr. Cheerfully ; cheerily (which 
is the commoner anti more correrl word). 

In (iod’s mime, ehnrly « ii. courageous friends, 

To reap tile Irirvesl of perpetual peace, 
lly this one blissly trial o| ; sharp war. 

S.’i'iL spmr, Richard I IT. v. 2. 

Oft listening lew the hounds and lmru 
Chu rly rouse llicslunih'riiig morn. 

Mdtnn, 11 Allegro, 53. 

Under heavy arms tin’ > out h of Komc 
Their long laborious marches overeomo; 

Chtcrly tln ir tedious tniieN iimkrgo, 

Hryden, Virgil. 

Cbo6rnping. adj. See Chirping. 

When the Low landers want tu drink n checrnp- 
fj/.V-cup, they go to lie* pulilii'-lloiise lulled the 
Change lloiisi'.aud < :ill Ibr a elmpine of twopenny, 
which is a thin yeasty lieierage, made of malt, not 
quite so strong us Hu: lid of England.—, Sntol- 

lit/, lid'pedit ion of Humphry ('hnht r. 

Cheery, adj. Guy; sprightly; hitting the 
power tt) make gay. 

Come, let us hie, and quail* a cheery howl ; 
lx! cider new wash sorrow from lliy soul. 

Hay, Pastorals. 

But * why then publish ?' -There arc* no rewards 

Of fann* or prolit when the world grows weary, 
losk in turn,— Why doyen play at cards? 

Why drink? Why read? To make stuno hour 
less dreary. 

It occupies me to turn back regards 

On what I've seen or ponder'il, sad or cheery \ 

And what 1 write I east, upon the stream, 

To swim or sink- -I him: had at. least my dmun. 

Ilyron, Don Juan, xiv. 11. 
Cheese, ft. [A S. nsc ; l.at. cascas.] Kind 
of food made -by prcssiifg tlu* curd of co- 
agulated milk, and suffering tho mass to 
dry. 


same 

the case with Dairy. 

! CheeAovat, s. Vat or frame In which tho 
| curds tiro confined when they urc pressed 
I into cheese ; eheosepress. 

His si-imc occasions the careless rustick to judgo 
thi! sun no bigger than a cheese eat. — Ulanvifte. 

Cheesy, adj. Having the nature or form of 
cheese ; abounding in, *>r consisting of, 
cheese. . (Caseous, in sentences con- 
nected with cheese, either us an element of 
nutrition, or sis a term suggestive of the 
likeness to curd, would now be the commoner 
word; at least in hiologieal works, where 
the adjective is often used. Cheesy, how- 
ever, is used where purity of English is 
aimed at). 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 
eludky matter, but not a cheesy substance.- Arbnth- 
n ot, Un the Suture and Choitv of Aliments. 

Cheiroptera, Set? Chiropleru. 

Chelonla. s. pi. Members of the C he lo- 
ll i an group. 

Tho most rcmnrknhln modification of tho arche- 
type skeleton presentisl to us in tho Hass of verte- 
bral reptiles, is that which \vu niivt with iutlin 
order l.'helonia, which includes tho tortoises and 
turtles. Wo hero find thu trunk of the body in- 
closed within a bony easing, Ac ,—JJr. Carjn ubr, 
Principles of Physiology, § 321, h. 

Chelonlan. s. and adj, [(ir. ytAiuvi}- tor- 
toise.] In Zuulwjif. Group of vertebrate, 
animal*' represented by the turtles and 
tortoises. 

And Ibis spine is hero sometime* as widely ex- 
panded (in the thorax of birds and e/n liminus, for 
example) as is tin* neural spino (parietal bone or 
bones) of the middle cranial vertebra in mammals.— 
(he i u. Anatomy of Verb bates, Hi. iii. p. -li» 

Chely. s. [Gr. \»;Ai/; Lat. chela.} CMavrof 
a shellfish. Rare . ; not English. 

It h'ippoiieth often, I confess, that n lobster hath 
the duly, or great Haw, of one side longi r Uk.il tlm 
olher.--.sVc T. Hratcnc, Vulgar Errm* rs. 

Chcmlo. adj. Formed by, or relating to, che- 
mistry. 

I’m tir’d with waiting for this chymiek gold. 
Which fools us young, and lieggars us when old. 

Hryden. 

With chymick art exalts the min’ral iiow’rs, 

A nd draws the nroumt ick souls of llow rs. PoJ »c. 


I will rather 1 rust a Fleming with ray butter, par- ! Ch£mio. s. Chemist. Obsolete, or per- 


son limrli tint WeisluiKiii with my dn'tse, than my! 
wife wilii herself. Shakisjnur, Merry llroe# of' 
JVindst) * ii. 2. j 

Cheesecake, s. Cake made of sugar, butter, j 
mid soft curds like those for making) 
cheese. 

Where many a mnn at varianen with his wife, 

With Hoft’ning mind and chusteakc cuds the strife. 

King • 

Ho [a young LeviteJ might till himself with Hu 
conusl liis*f and the carrot s ; but-, ns soon jis I be juris 


Imps originally used in disparaycmcat. 

linleii iiienlious in Ills tiiim but three sects of 
physicians wo have now a fourth, that go under 
the name of ehymicks, henuctlcks, or l’liiueelsiaus. 
— Halit win. Ajnilogy, p. 2 tk 
lb* is turned chymick, sirrah ; it deems ho by bis 
talk. Here’s old turning ; these c.hyuiichs, seeking 
to turn lead into gold, turn away all their own 
silver, llrcwcr. Lingua, iv. J. 

The ancient s observing in that material n kind of 
metallieal nature, seem to have resolved it into no- 
bler use: nn art now utterly lost, or is*reli:mni 
kept up by a few ehymicks.— Sir 11. Wo/ton. 


and dhimvks made their appearance, he quitted 

his seal, and sIiskI nlis>f till ho was Hiimiiioiied to g Drutf ; chemical preparation 

return thanks for the repast, from a great part of ® ’ . 11 

.1. 1... ..t.. I n. I..< — Ihx/iirv hCI* UFllIT. 


which ho had been excluded.— Macaulay, History 
of England, Hi. iii. 

Used adjectivally. 

Kfl’emiiiale lie sal, and quiet; 

Strange product or a cheesecake diet. . Prior. 

Cbeeaemoiirer. s. One who deals in cheese. 
A true owl of London. 

That gives out he is undone, • 

Being a chmumugsTt „ . 

Jly trusting. *». Johsoh. 


Sul* Drug. 

Chemical, adj. Same us Che mi c, and now 
thu commoner term. 

Tho litedieines are ranged in boxes, aeeeriling to 
their natures, whether chymical or (ValcnieaJ pivpa- 
rutions.— Watts. 

Most ot tho Hubstanees behmging to our gl *ls* aro 
constantly undergoing alterations in sensible qn.-ni- 
ties; and one variety of matter Isr.nmev as it w«t<*, 
transmitted into another. Thu object of chemical 

4UU 
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^philosophy is to nmTtAin tiro muses of nil such 
phenomena, whether natural or artificial, nml in 
discover tliu laws by which they nro govoriu-d — Sir 
21. Davy. 

In chemical processes, opposites fend to unite, and 
to neutralize eneli oilier by their union. Thus an 
acid or an alkali eoiuhiuewitii vehemence, and form 
a couitioiimi, a neutral snll.whieh in neither arid 
nor alkaline. This eunceplinn of contrariety and 
mutual iieiitreliznliim. involves the Idea of Polarity. 
In the eoueepl ion ns entertained by the earlier che- 
mists, the Idea enters very obscurely ; but ill the 
attempts wliieh have more reiviilly Ihtii rnndn to 
ronneet this relation (of acid and base) with other 
relations, tin* chemical element* have lieen enneeived 
as eomposed of particles which possess poles; like 

R des re|K*l!inp.nnd unlike attracting each other. . . . 

r. Faraday, who has lieen led hy his resi*n relies to 
a convielion of the polar nature of the forees of che- 
mical nlfinitv, has expressed their diameter in a 
more general manner, nod without any of the ma- 
chinery of pnrtlrleN Indued with poles. According 
to his view, chemical synthesis nml analysis must 
always lie conceived as taking place in virtue of equal 
, ami opposite forces, b,v which parlicles nro united 
nr separated. - Win mil. History ufScicnlijlc hhtis, 
l». v. ch. I. § 7. 

Chemically. a fir. In a chemical manner. 
Huwnivius specifics n lamp to Imi made of man’s 
blood, liurrnn vita* ct mortis index, so ho terms it : 
which chymicalfy prepared 40 days, and afterward 
kept in a glass, a! mil shew nil the accidents of his 
life.— Burton. Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 281. 

Ife brews his tears that studies to lament. 

Verse chemically weeps. 

Circe! a ml, Elegy on Archbishop Land. 
The close connexion between the Chemical Alll- 
nity and the Crystalline Attraction of elements can- 
not. he overlooked, Bodies never crystallise but 
wh'-ii their elements combine chemically’, and solid 
bodies wbieli combine, when they do it most com- 
pletely nml exactly, also crystallise. . . . Bulb die- 
iiiicnl nml crystalline forces an; polar, ns wo stated 
in the last chapter: Imt the polarity in t ho two eases 
is of a different kind. The polarity of chemical forces 
is then puL in the most distinct form, when it is iden- 
tified wit li electrical polarity; the polarity of the par- 
ticlra of crvstals has reference to their (reometrical 
form. II in will, History if Scientific Ideas, b, v. 

ch. ii. § ii. 

Chemist, s. One who praet isos C lictai ist ry : . 
(in the infancy of Chemistry applied to | 
alchemists ; and, even when the science 
was in a more advanced stage, used as a i 
term of disparagement'). 

The siiirviug chymist, in liis golden views 
Supremely blest. Pope, Essay on Man. 

(See also lust ext met under C h e in i e a 1, adj.) 

Chomfetlcal. adj. Chemical* Obsolete. 

Pnrai-elsiis, and his chy mistical followers, are so 
many Pminctlici, will fetch tin* from heaven, will 
euro all manner of diseases, Ac .—Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy , p. 377. 

Chemistry, s. [for spelling and derivation, 

* -.eefyie extracts and remarks at the end of 
tliem.] Scientific study of the constitution 
of suhstiinces in respect to their elements, 
and of the forces by which they arc held 
together. 

Chymistry [is] derived by ionic from yv/iov, juice, 
nr jut... to melt ; l»y othera from an oriental word, 
knna, black. According to the supposed etymology, 
it is written with y or r. Some deduce it. from the 
name of a person eminently skilled in the science. | 
whose name, however, is written both Xvyyt ami 
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fid; the rule being that y is only to be 
used when it is certain that it represents a 
(ireok upsilon. I low far the origin of the 
word wus unknown in Johnson’s time may 
be seen from the extracts. Nor is it abso- 
lutely beyond the range of discussion even 
at the present time ; the most that can be 
said in favour of its derivation from the 
native name of Egypt being that the early 
history of the science favours it. 

The pronunciation follows, for the most 
part, the old rather than the new spelling; 
but, as the word is otic which belongs 
chiefly to the reading classes, the lmbit of 
sounding the r, which has certainly set in, 
may eventually prevail. 

Chemistry, as a science, has to a great 
extent a language of its own ; formed arti- 
ticiully, and upon certain principles; defi- 
nite, though liable to modification. The 
fact of the following extracts (which also 
exhibit the spelling with e) being illustra- 
tive of these excuses their length.] , 

The language of Chemistry was already, ns wo 
have seen, tending to assume a systematic character, | 
even under the reign of tiro phlogiston theory. Hut 
wlii'ii oxygen Niiccmled to the throne . . . the new 
nomenclature was constructed ujam n principle 
hitherto hardly applied in science, Imt eminently 
commodious nml fertile; namely, the principle of 
indicating a modiliration of relations of elements, 
by a change in the termination of the word. Thus 
tlm new chemical school spoke of Milphur/e and . 
tiiilulumm* aeitls ; of sul plirfft* nml sul plu/r« of hoses ; 
and of sulphur* Is of melnls : and in like manner, of | 
phosphoric and phosphorous acids, of pliuspWi'x, 
phosphites, jiluis phurets. In this maimer n nomen- 
clature was produced, in which the very iiniue of a 
snlwhinee imlirntiHl at once its constitution and 
place in the system. The introduction of this (■/**.■- 
mieal language can never iw to 1 h* considered one 
of the most important steps ever made in the im- 
provement of technical terms ; nml as a signal in- 
stauee of till! advantages which may result fmm 
artitlees apparently trivial, if employed in a manner 
conformable to the laws of phenomena, and syste- 
matically pursued.— IVhewcu, A 'ovum Organon rc- 
nocatum, b. iv. nph. ii. § 3. 

In Chemistry, new substances have of bite had 
names assigned them from tireek roots, as Iodine, 
from its violet colour, Chlorine from its green colour. 
In like manner fluorine has by the French chemists 
been called Phthor, from its destructive properties. 
So the new metals, Chrome, Ittunfium, Indium, Os- 
mium, bad name's of Urrek derixathm descriptive of 
their properties. Some such terms, liuwexer, were 
liorrowed from localities, ns Stronfia, Yttria, thu 
names of now earths. Others haven mixed origin, 
ns Pyroyallie, Pyroare/ir, and Pyroligneous Spirit. 
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The king's servants within his chequer- roll. 

Bacon, Charge, 

Ch6riih. v. a. [Er. cherissant part, of cht- 
Wr.] Support und forward with encourage- 
ment, help, and protection ; shelter; nurso 
up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous lovo 
Both cherish you and youra. Clod punish mo 
'Willi liato in thoso where I expect most love. 

Shakrspmr , Richard III. ii. 1. 

w’liat doth cherish wends* but gentle air? 

Id., Henry VI. Part III. ii. 6, 

No man ever yet hated hiN own flesh, but nourish- 
oth and chvrisheth it, even ns tho Lord the church. 
—Ephesians, v. 2!l. , 

Magistrates have always thought themselves con- 
cerned to cherish religion, and to maintain in thu 
minds of men 1 he l>elief of tiod and another life.- - 
A r chin shop TiUotson. 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour. 

Doth cherish her, and still augments her might. 

Mr J. Davies. 

Chtrlaher. s. Encourager; supporter. 

Thoy were both groat cherishers or scholars and 
divines.— Mr 11. Wottun, Parallel (f Lords Buck- 
ingham and Essex. 

One of their greatest praises it is to ho the main- 
tainers nml cherts hers of a r 
reml worship, a true am 
Sprat. 

Cherishing. verbal ahs. 


% regular devotion, a reve- 
id decent piety.— Bishop 

Support; /encou- 


ragement ; protection. 

I would I were thy bird.— Sweet, so would I ; 

But 1 should kill thee with much cherishing. 

tihakesfH-ur, Romeo and JulU't, ii. i. 
lie lhat knowingly commits an ill lias tlie up- 
braidings of his own conscience; those who act by 
errour havo its cherishings and encouragements to 
animate them.— Dr. II. More , Decay of Christian 
Piety. 

Cherlahment. s. Encouragement; support; 
comfort. Obsolete. 

The one livi's, her age's ornament. 

That with rich bounty and dear cfwrishmcnl. 
Supports tho praise of noble poesie. 

Spenser, Tears of Muses. 
Cheroot, s. [ ? ] Leaf tobacco rolled in a 
cylindrical form for the convenience of 
smokers: (originally imported from Havana 
and the East Indies). 

Cigars and xli trouts (the latter distinguished by 
I heir truncated extremities, whilo cigars have a 
pointed extremity called the curl or twist) are ex- 
tensively ninnuraelurcd in Irondon.— Pereira, Ele- 
ments of Materia Med tea, Tobacco. 

Cherry, s. [Fr. cerise; Lilt, ccrasits .— see 
extract under Cherry-tree.] 

July l would have drawn in a jacket of light yel- 
low eating cherries, with his face and bosom sun- 
In some eases the derivation has fs'i'ii extravagantly burnt— Dmcham. 

capricious. Thus in the process for making Pyro- Cherry, adj. Resembling a cherry HI C0- 
galjic And, a certain Bubslnnoc. is left hchiinl, from lour, fullness, or both. 

Shore’s wife hatha pretty fo it, 

A cherry lip, a passing pleasing tonmic. 

Shakes fu-ar, Richard III. 1.1. 
Cherry-bounce, s. Cherry-brandy under a 
false name, coined to avoid the notion of 


Xi>r|f. Others consider Chemi, the Coptiek name of 
Egypt. which was the cradle of this science, as the 
original.- -Johnson , Dictionary, in voce. 

It is derived originally from ehemia, and lhat 
wonl from Cham. . . . Tho Egyptians were deeply 
skilled in astronomy, and geometry ; also in chy- 
mist vy, and physick. Urgant, Ancu nt JlythuU>gy, 
hi .2W. 

[The extract from Davy under Chemi- 
cal, wliieh, as an addition of Todd’s, re- 

J >resents a newer orthography than that of 
folmson himself, is the only one in which 
the word is spelt with nn <?, though C hemy 
in the extract from Cheyne placed under 
* that word gives an approximation to the 
present spelling.’ In respect to this it is 
scarcely necessary to say that e is all but 
universal. 

The principle that condemns y is stated 
under Alchemy. To apply this, it is not ( 
necessary to suppose that the derivation ! 


which M. Hmeonnot- extraet**d an acid which ho 
called Ellayic Acid, framing the root of the name hy 
reading tho wurd Oath backwards.—. Ibitl.b. iv. aph. 
xx. § 7. 

Chemy. s. Chemistry. Obsolete. 

It is pant all doubt in philosophy, and in philoso- 
phical chemy, that animal sulistances of most kinds 
possess, in a much grantor proportion, salts and oils 
tlian vegi'lal)li's.-»6V/iyw/.', Philosophical Principles 
of A ’atural Religion, disc. 2. (Urn MS.) 

Cb6quer. s. Exchequer. 

Tribute that theswoln floods render 
Into her chequer. 

IF. Brown, Britannia's Pastorals. 

A reference to the extracts under 
Checker work will show that.’ the spell- 
ing of some at least of the derivatives of 
Check is uncertain. The present edition 
goes on the principle of limiting the use of 
the form in y. The word exchequer, how- 
ever, is one from which few would venture 
to exclude it : indeed it is a proper, rather 
than a common, name. To this, then, and 
its undoubted abbreviations, the present 
spelling is restricted. 

Chequer-chamber, s. Exchequer chamber. 

It was resolved by all tho judges in tiro Chequer- 
chamfer lhat the possession of tho crown takes 
awnv all defects ; yet for honour’s sake all records 
of tiro attainder were taken off tho flic,— Baker, 
Chronicle, a.d. 1485. (Rich.) 


from the Greek has actually been dis- ] Cheqdtr-roll. s. [sec Check roll and 


proved. 


Jt is sufficient for it to be doubt- 
404 


Checkers.] Exchequer- roll. 


its being a spirit, and, as such, liable to a 
duty for its sale. 

Plotlmra— yea, of cherry -bounce quantum snifT. 
- and old Oporto, a rounlo of magnums,— that's my 
physic ! A snort life and a merry ono, ha ! lia 1 Vgh ! 
ugh I -Morton, Sweets worth knowing, ii. 1. 

With a play on the word; bounce = 
exaggeration. 

He rang the bcP, and ordered tho servant— lirst 
giving him a key mid a caution - to bring forth 
sundry bilKli* of Iho 1 roasted beverage; for lot it 
always bo reini'nilrorod, ilmt Hull’s cum of what 
might Iro thought bounce were all as genuine as this 
of 111** cherry-bounce -lie had all the things he talkeii 
of. — Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney , vol. ii. ch. xi. 

Cherry-brandy, s. [two words rather than 
a compound. J Brandy flavoured with (ino- 
rcllo) cherries. 

I, for one, prefer rum shrub or cherry-brandy in 
all the garuses, and niallyskinos, and rursisorvs in 
tiro wtA-Ttoodore'Uuok, Gilbert Ummcy, vol. u. 
ch. xi. 

Ch^rrycheeked. adj. Having ruddy cheek?. 

Kather tall than low 

Bho Is of stature, cherry -check'd, her blur 
Inclin’d to red, and of a sprightly rur. .. 

Sir R. Fansham , Translation tf Guarin* s 
Pastor Fido, p. 43. 

I warrant them chcrrycheek'd coimtry gin*. 
Congreve, 
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Chfcny coloured. adj. [two words rather 
than a compound.] Of the colour of a 
cherry. 

filift wore one of her own round -oar’d caps, and 
over it a little straw hat, lined with chcrry-cuUrur'd 
Milk, and tied with a cherry-cnhmr'd ribbon .—Find- 
ing, Adventures t\f Joseph Andrews. 

Chfirryplt. *. Child's play, consisting in the 
pitching of cherrystones into a small hole. 

What 1 man. ’tin not for gravity to play at cherry- 
pit.- -Hhakenpear, Twelfth Plight, iii. 4. 

Cherrystone. *. Hard case of the kernel of 
the cherry : (no stone, but a tissue of hard 
woody fibre). • 

Sumo devils ask hut the parings of one’s nail, 

A rush, a hair, a drop of blood, a pin, 

A nut, a cherry-stone •, 

Put she, ninru covetous, would liavo a chain. 

fflutkespcar, Comedy of Errors, iv, 3, 

A little spark of lift;, which, in its drat appear- 
ance. might he inclosed in the hollow of a cherry 
stone— Sir M. Hale. 

Chftrrytree. *. Tree (Prunus Cerasus) 
bearing cherries. 

This lien* i IjuuuIIub], who conquered the East, 
lias left, his more extended celebrity to the truns- 
plantation of cherries (which he first brought into 
Europe) and the nomenclature of some very good 
dishes ; -nnd I am not sure that (barring indiges- 
tion) lie lias not done morn service to mankind by 
his cookery than by his conquesls. A cherry-tree 
may weigh against a, bloody laurel : ltrsidcs, bu has 
contrived to cam celebrity from both.- Hymn, Don 
Juan, xv. note 4. 

CbftrfODMe. 9. [Gr. \fp'roi'ij»N>c (from \ ip~ 
irof, — land-island.] Block of land 

projecting into the sea, like Attica, the 
Thracian Chersonese, and other similar 
areas, too large for Capes and scarcely 

* narrow enough at the neck to he called 
Peninsulas. 

Restricted fo such, and signifying a Pen- 
insula without an Isthmus, the word may 
usefully be admitted into the language of 
modern geography. Holstein, Schleswig, 
and Jutland are often called the Cim- 
bric Chersonese ; and that, ns fur ns the 
latter term goes, both accurately and con- 
veniently. * 

The wa so circles there tlmt it heeomos a cher- 
Soncss. Sir T. Urrhcrt , Bel at ion of some Years' 
Travels into Africa and the Great Asia, p. 3.*). 

From India and tho Holden Chersonese. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 7b 

Chert, s. [ ? ] Kind of flint differing from 
the purer sorts in being less crystalline, 
and having calcareous elements. 

Flint is most commonly found in form of i mdulcs ; 
but *t in sometimes found in thin strata, when ‘tis 
called chert.— Wotulward. 

RoadstnncM,it will la* reincmbcml, have to resist 
nut only friction lint pressure, and Huy require, 
therefore, tu \w hard and tough. For this reason, 
chert, though not harder, lieing tougher Ilian Hint, 
b a for better road matorial.— Justed, Geology, ii. 
4tf. 

Cherty. adj. Flinty. 

Tiro Hay ia found near tho town, over the chert y 
stratum. -Pennant. 

Cherub, s. [Hebrew, in which language tin 1 
plural is cherubim ; cherubs being the Eng- 
lish form, and chcrubims an incorrect one 
arising out of a mixture of the two.] 
Being belonging to the Hebrew angclolo- 
gy, of doubtful' form, but represented by 
sculptors under that of the bend of a child 
supported by the wings of a bird. See lust 
extract. 

Tho roof o' tho rhamltor 

With golden chcrubims la fr tted. 

Shakcspear, CymheUne, ii. 4. 

Heaven 'h cherubim hors'd. 

Upon tho sightless coursers of tho nir. 

Shall blow tho horrid deeuin evefy eve. 

That tears shall drown tho wind. Id., Macbeth. i. 7. 

Make one cherub on tho ono oml, and the other 
climb on tho other end ; cvcti of tho mercy seat 
shall ye umko tho chcrubims on the two enda there- 
of.— Exodus, xxv. 10. 

To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually do 
cry.— Book of Common Prayer , Te Iieum. 

Thou aitt’st between the cherubs bright, 
itotwocn their wings outspread. 

a Milton, Psalm lxxx. 


Romo cherub finishes what you begun, 

And to n mlnicli- improves n tunc. Prior, 

llis business ho augmented of lute years, 

That lie wns forced, iigumst. his will im doubt, 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers,) 

For hoiiio resource to turn himself about. 

Huron, Vision tf Judgment. 

Mow* has left us in the dark rw to tho rorm of 
thrau chcrubims. Tho Jhwb NUp|msc them to Imvo i 
been in the shape of young linked uieu, coveml for i 
tho sake of decency with some of their wings. ... I 
But it is certain that tho prophet Kwkiel repre- 
sents them quite otherwise, ami spraks uf tho face 
of a ehcruh ns syiionymoiis with that of an ox or 
calf; and in tho Revelation they arc called fast, 
beauts.— Hook, Church Dictionary, in voce. 

Cher&ble. adj. Relating to n cherub. 

Thy words 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 

Divine instructor ! 1 have heard, that when 
Cheruhiek songs by night, from neighb’ring hills 
Ailrial nmsiek send. Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 54V 

And on the cast side of tho garden plwe 
Cheruhiek waleh. Ibid. xl. 119. 

Cher6blcal. adj. Same as C h e r u h i c. 

Why did you not call to mind the rherubical angel, 
which, in the foriuofaerucilix, Kpoke to tit. Francis l 
— Sheldon , Miracles of Antichrist, p. U»2. 

A third hymn of great note in the church was the 
chernbical liyinn, or llm trisngion, as it was called, 

. . :L: n«iy, Holy, n„iy 

Lord Mod of Hosts. • Christian Antiquities, ii. 117. 

Ctaerabftxi. adj. Chcrubinc (supposing such 
a word to have boon formed on the prin- 
ciple of diriue) ; of the character of a 
cherub; angelical: (or in the extract, if 
the accent he taken as a test, the Clieru- 

* bin of the following entry in combination 
with huh). 

This fell whnre of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy swonl, 

For all her cherubin look. 

Shaki spear, Timnn of A thens, iv. 3. 

Ch&rabin. A. [probably formed out of che- 
rubim for the sake of tin* rhyme.] Cherub. 

0 daughter of the rose, whoso cheeks unite 
The differing titles of tho red and white . . . 

Whose face is paradise, hut fenc'd from sin ; 

For Mod in either eye hns plac'd a cherubin. 

. Hr if dm. To the Duchess of Ormond. 

Chervil. 9. [sot; extract.] Name given to 
certain umbelliferous plants of the genera 
Anthriseus and Chfcrophyllutn ; the An- 
thrisens Cc refolium (another form of the 
word), cultivated for salads and soups, be- 
ing one of them. See C i eel y. 

Chervil! is commonly called in T,Hline rerefolium, 
and. ns divers ailirmc, chwrofolium wit li o in the 
S'm'oihI syllable. Columella uaiucth it durrephut- 
Iiiih, mid it is (bought to bo sn called Iwmiuuw' it u«- 
lighlctli lu grow with many leaves, or rat Hit in Hint 
il eausetli joy and gladnes. In High Dutch, Korf- 
felknutt; in Low Dutch, Kernel I ; in Italian, Ore- 
fuglio; in French, Du (Yrfucil ; in English, Vhertoll 
and Client HI.- O'c runic, Her ball, p. 10311 : ed. litll. 

Cheaible. s. [N.Fr. casuble } chasubte; L.Lat. 
tv isidtuUiy custubula, casilulu , the last being 
apparently a commoner form in England 
than on the Continent. Though both ( Vu- 
ble and Chasuble are to be found, and 
though the derivation points to them as 
the more correcl forms, the one in current 
English sterns to be that here given.] Kind 
of rope; short vestment without sleeves 
worn by the priest at mass. 

JIi*c cnsula, a chesypyl.— Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum. 

Manyfold kimles of ornaments, a*eo|*cs. corpo- 
nwscs, ehviM , s, IuiucIcn, stoics, Ac. — Hale, Dis- 
course on the Jlcretations, pt. ii. k. vi. b. 

Cnsula, the chesihlv. was a garment worn hy the 
priest next under the cope; and is said to have been 
so railed l*oing a kind of cottage (as it were) or 
little house covering him.— Hum, hcclrximhcal 
Istw, Cnsula (to which a reference ia made from 
riiesible). . 

The Roma Snhtcrrnnea of Boriua gives us designs 
of the first christinns of both sexra, entirely covered 
with the cln sdde, so like a sack that this vast rolw 
turned up m.-r their .shoiildcrH when they wished to 
lift their arms. This gave occasion to the hollows 
In the side made in the Roman ehesibles. It whs a 
kind or cope, open nt Hie sides, worn at mass. ’I lie 
bottom in the priest was round, in the deacon and 
ruInIciu'oii square. It was a no called Planets. and 
fastened with a buckle.- Fosbroke, Encyclopedia qf 
Antiquities (Costumes), Planeta. 

Chilli. 9. [German, kicsel - flint.] aA pro- 
per, rather than a common, name; as in 


tho Chekil Bank, i. e. bunk of shingle, of 
the Isle of Portland. Sre (’hossom, • 

Chess. 9 [checks.] Game uf skill so called. 
Set* also Checkmate. 

This game the Persian magi did invent, 

Tho force of Eastern wisdom to express ; 

From thence to busy Eiiro|>rau* win, 

And styl’d by modern Lombards pensive chess. 

Sir J. Davits. 

So have I seen a king on chess, 

(Hi* rooks and kuightN withdrawn, 

His queen and bishops in distress) 

Shifting about, grow less and less, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 

Chessboard. 9. Hoard or table on w hich 
the game of chess is played. 

And cards an* dealt, nnd chtssbtmrds brought, 

Tu case t lie pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Chfissman. *. Piece used ill the game of 
chess. See extract. 

A company of chessmen, standing on the same 
squares of this ehessltoard where uc left them : wo 
say, they are all in llm saim* pliuv, or unmoved. — 

lAH-kt. 

A side nr suit of chessmen consists of six orders, 
which in the old Oriental gninn were named — 1. 
Rchaeli, the king; 2, Pliers, the general; 3. Phil, tho 
elephant; 4. As|>crism»r, the horseman nr chevalier j 
B. Kill'll, the camel ; fl. Beydel or Iteydak, the foot- 
men or infantry. In this suit fliere was no queen, 
as the introduction of a female into a game repre- 
Kcnting the stratagems of war would have been con- 
trary to the Oriental ideas of propriety; nnd long 
after the introduction of chess into KunqK 1 , the 
second pin-e, now railed the Oui-en, retained its 
Eastern name under the name or Fierce, Fierche. or 
Fierge, even after it hnd n<>i|iiired a feminine cha- 
racter. Fierge at length liecnine eonfomulod with 
the trench \ ierge, a maid; and llnally the piece is 
railed Dame, a lady, and so Ihtoiiics Urnri Highly 
European both in name and character. . , . Phil, the 
elephant, is now tin* Ful or Fou «*r the French, and 
the Ruihop of the English; Aspcnsiiar, the horse- 
mail, is . . . the English knight ; Much, the camel, is 
thy . . . Rook or Oislle; and the Revdel or Kevdnk. 
the ftxitiiicn, are now tho French Pious anil the 
English Pawns. Chatto, Pacts oml Speculations on 
the Origin and History of Playing Cards, ch. i. 

Chess ner. s. Chessplayer. Hare. 

Yonder's my game, which, like a politic chcssntr, 

I must not Bcciue to see. Middleton, On use 

of Chess, net iv. (Nares by 11. A W .) 

Chessom. ? s. Mellow earth. 

Thus rendered by Johnson; hut the 
text leaves us free to treat it as an adjec- 
tive : ^ it is probably a provincial word 
meaning loosr, or frittbh. The editor con- 
nects this with the local term chmUy , i.e. 
abounding in small stones; the substantiu? 
lieing chcsil, as in the Chesil Bank of the 
Isle of Portland, and the German kind - 
flint. The objections to this are, (f) tfc' 
fsr-t of Hie loss of the l bi'itig unexplained ; 
and (*2) that of vhiscUy U'ing scarcely u 
complimentary term us applied to soil. 

The tender chessom and mellow earth i.s tho best, 
being mere mould, lielwcen the two extremes of 
Hay and sand; especially if it he not loomv and 
binding. — Bacon, Sutural amt Hxpcrim nfal His- 
tory. 

Chessplayer, s. Plaver at chess. 

Thus like a skilful chessplayer, he draws out bis 
men, and makes his pawns of use to his great et 
Dryden. 

Chest, s. [A.S. cyst ; Lat. rixto.] 

1. Box of wood or other material, in which 
things nrc laid up. 

He will fHM'k there, on my won! : neither press, 
chest, trunk, well, vault, but he bath nil alistract 
for the remembrance of such places. Shakesptur, 
Merry Hives of Windsor, iv. 2. 

Rut more have l*ce,n b,v avarice op)*rest. 

And licnps or money crowded in the dust. Dryden. 

•>. Thorax. 

Such as havo round Dices, or broad chests, or 
shoulders, have seldom or never long necks.— Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Jimmrs. 

Ho describes another by Uin largeness of his chest, 
and hreailth of his shoulders. — Pope, Mutes vn 
Homer's Iliad. 

3. Coffin : (the Greek for chest is xo/uor). 
Obsolete. 

He Is now ded, nnd nailed in Iun chest. 

Chaucer, Prologue to the Clerk's Tale. 

4. Sometimes used instcud of Cuisson. 
Chest, v. a. Place in a chest or coffin. 
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fie dieth, and is cheated.— Genesis, I. 20, chapter 
• heading. 

That aftrmoon wo cheated our Into commander, 
putting some great shot with him into it, that ho 
might presently sink — Terry, Voyage to the Hast 
Indie* t p, 41 : ld'i.'i. 

Cli6»ted. adj. Pertaining to the chest. 

The following extract is probably to be 
read broad -shouldered and -chested, i.e. 
with brand common to the two adjectives : 
otherwise the form (sec preface) is rare. 
Jeffery riluilNoii | wnalKtrn in the parish of Oken- 
hnm, in this county, whore bin fnllrnr was a very 
nrojier man, broad shouldered ami chest (J, though 
Ills wm never arrived at a full ell in stature. -Puller, 
Worthies of England, Rutlandshire. (Rich.) 
Chesting, verbal abs. Placing in a coffin. 
The Mum of their answer was. that the bowel ing 
and cering was done . . . the leading ami eluding 
wuh preparing.— Strypc, Memoirs, nn. 16.15. (Rich.) 
Chestnut. s. [Fr. chastaiqne ; Lat. casta - 
«<?«.— the sound and sjielling required hy 
the etymology is chestn-nut, with two ws ; 
in reality, however, the t, as well as the 
first it, is either lost or being lost, the 
common sound being ches-nut , in which 
way it is sometimes spelt.] Fniit. of the 
chestnut tree'; colour resembling that of u 
chestnut. 

A woman’s tongue. 

That gives not half mo great a blow to the ear. 

Am will a chestnut in a farmer’ll (Ire. 

Shakes fx-ar. Taming of the Shreiv, 1. 2. 
Ilia hair Is of a good colour— An excellent colour : 
your chestnut was ever tho only colour. - Id., As 
yon like it, iii. 4. 

Octolicr hat a basket of Nervices, medlars and 
chestnuts, and fruits Hint ripen at tho latter time. - 
Pcaeham, Com pi eat Gentleman. 

l 7 sed adjectivally. 

Merab's long hair was glossy chestnut brown. 

Cowley. 

Then he Inquired if one of those men was mmm I ed i 
on a bay man?, and the other on a chestnut gelding, 1 
with a' while streak down hi* forehead. -Smollett, 
Er/x'ditinn of Humphry Clinker. 

II in short upper liii indicated a good breed ; and 
bis chestnut curls clustered over bis open brow, 
\\ bile bis .shirt-collar thrown over bis shoulders was 
unrestrained hy handkerchief or riband. -Disraeli 
the young* r. < \niingshy, It. i. ell. 1. 

Chfetob. s. [?] Feline animal so called, 
akin to the leopard. 

licopnrds nn* the only formidnhlo memliers of tho 

Mirer nice in By Kumncans they arc 

commonly called chechihs, but vhe true cheetah or 
limit iiiir-icopnni does not exist in Ceylon. — Sir E. 
Tcnncuf, Ctylon, pt. ii. oli.i. 

Chevalier, s. [Fr.j Knight. ; gallant strong 
man. 

Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 

«; Ahd I am low led by a traitor-villain, 

And cannot help the noble chevalier. 

Shakvspear, Henry VI. Part I. Iv. 3. 
The "French chevaliers, after they had broken 
their lances, eamo to handy blowes, lighting with 
all the bento and valour that could lie devised.— 
Time's Storehouse, p. 133. (Ord MS.) 

Cheverll. s. [N.Fr. chevrel.] Kid ; kid- 
leather. Obsolete', superseded by Kid. 

O, here's a wit of cheverir, that stretches from an 
inch narrow to an ell broad— Shakespear, Romeo 
awl Juliet, ii. 4. 

Used adjectivally ; and meaning elastic like 
a kid glove. 

Neither tho captains nor sonldiers can stand or 
prevail. And no mervail ; for their nrmouro is of 
ehctvrel leather; and the nuluro of eheverel leather 
is. that if a man take it hy tho sides, and pull it in 
breadth, lie may make a little point ns hrode as both 
his hands ; if lie take it hy tho ends, nml pull it in 
length, he may make it iw small ns a thread. Monte 
men nowadayes havo cheverd consciences ! if the 
mnttcr touch their owno profit or pleasure, they 
make their consciences wide enough, and large 
enough; if it touch another man's profit, f hey make 
them as small ns a thread. -Bishop of Chichester, 
Sermon at Paul's Cross, e. viii : 1 f»7<5. 

A sentence is but a chceuril glove to a good wit : 
how quickly the wrong Hide may lie turned out- 
ward .— Shalcespearl Twelfth Night, ill. 1. 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your soft chewrit conscience would receive, 

If you might please to stretch it. 

Id., Henry VTII. ii. 3. 
Ch6verlllsed. adj. Rendered like k id-lea- 
ther, in respect to pliability. Obsolete , 

rare, 

I appeal unto your own, though never bo much 
eheverdlized, consciences, my good calumuiators ; 
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can there be Inferred a just accusation ?— Bishop 
Mountayu, Apjwal to Ctcsar, p. 23. 

Chtvln. s. [Fr. chevesnc.] Same as Chub. 

The fishes of this lake were trouts, pikes, chevins, 
and tenches.— Sir T. lirmvnc, Tracts, p. 99. 

Chevlaanoe. s. [Fr.] Enterprise, achieve- 
ment, adventure; bargain. Obsolete. 

Fori line, Hip foe of famous chcvisaniv. 

Seldom, sold Guyon, yields to virtue aid. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Tiny inaken many a wrong chcvisannce, 

Heaping up waves of wealth nnd wno. 

Id., Shepherd’s Calendar, May. 

Ch6vron. s. [Fr.— see hist extract.] In 
Heraldry. One of the honourable ordi- 
naries : (it represents two rufters of a 
house, set up as they ought to stand). 

The masquers wero placed in ii great concave 
shi'll. like mother of pearl ; the top thereof was 
stuck with a chweron of lights, which, indented to 
Hie proportion of tlm shell, struck a glorious beam 
upon liicm, as 1 hey were seated ouo abovo another. 
—It. Junson, Masques at (hurt. 

[Chevron. The ivi>r«*sentntion of two raflcra in herald- 
ry. French, chevron, Provencal, ndtriou, cahiron, 
Spanish, cubrio, a rafter s en final, ii licain, eahriones, 
wedges of wood to support tho breech of a cannon. 
Greek, (fnn-piwAfK, to rpri apa r»/c arnyifi, furcilla; 
fl-porn/iov. caprioluH. Wnllnrliiiui. caferu, capriorn, 
Imiiiii, rafter. Tho word serins unqucstionalily con- 
nected with the name of tho goat, nnd as French 
calirer is to rear like a goat, tho term may lie ap- 
plied to rafters reared against eneh other like hutting 
goats. The Hungarian for rafter is ssarifa, literally 
horn-wood. On tho other hand, German bock is 
generally applied to a piece of wont mi which anv- 
tliing rests, a trestle fur sawing, earpenter's bench, 
dogs in a fire-place, painter's easel.— Wedgwood, 
Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Chovroned. adj. In tin* shape of n chevron ; 
decorated with chevron-shaped ornunients. 

Their bases were of wntchct cloth of silver, die- 
renoh d all ovi*r with lace.— IS. Jousun, Muslims at 
Court. 

Cbew. v. a. [A.S. ceouan .] Grind with the 
teeth ; masticate : (applied metaphorically 
to subjects other than those which serve 
materially and as bodily food). 

ir little faults, proceeding on distemper. 

Shall not he wink'd at, how shall wo stretch our 
eye, 

When capital crimes, chew'd, swallow’d, and di- 
gesteil, 

Appear before us? Shakespiar, Henry V. ii. 2. 

'Ibis pious client, tlint 1 icier sack'd the blond. 

Nor chew'd Hie llo.ll of lambs. Dryden, Fables. 

Tim vales 

Descending gently, where the lowing herd 
(.'heirs verdurous pasture. A. Philips. 

Chew the cml. Ruminate. Sett Cud. Hence 
in a metaphorical sense (both with and 
without the substantive), think, meditate. 

1 lstlieve, however, t bat 1 shall for some time eon* 
limie to chew the end of reflection upon nmny oh- 
scrviil ions which this original discharged.— SmotUtt, 
Erpt difi'oi »f Humphry Clinker. 

Koine b'mks mv fix he tasted, others to lio swal- 
loweil, mid some few to be ehewetl and digested: 
flint is. some hooks an* to bo read only in parts; 
others to he read, but not furiously; and Nome few 
to be read wholly, with attention.— Bacon. 

Chew, v, n. Ruminate : (with on). See pre- 
ceding entry. 

1 will with patience hear, and find a time; 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. 

Shakvspear, Julius Casar, i. 2. 

Inculcate the doctrine of disoliedieiicft, and then 
leave the multitude to elu w u}hjh %—Sir R. L’ Es- 
trange. 

(»ld politicians chew on wisdom past, 

And blunder on in business to tlm lust. Pope. 

Chewet. s. [?] Pie consisting of various 
articles chopped and mixed together. Ob- 
solete. See Chuct. 

A kind of dainty chewet, or minced pio,— Florin, 
Italian Dictionary, in v. Frilingotti. 

Men laden with bottles of wine, chewcts, and cur- 
rant-custards— MUtdleton, Witch, ii. 1. 

Chewing, verbal abs. Act of ono who 
chews ; process by which anything is 
chewed. 

By cheating, solid aliment Is divided into small 
parts: inn human laxly, thoro is no othur instru- 
ment to perform this action hut the teeth. By tho 
action of chewing, the spittlo and mucus are | 
squeezed from the glands, and mixed with tho ali- 
ment ; which action, if it bo long continued, will 
turn the aliment into a sort of chyle— A rbuihnot, \ 
Oil Ihe Nature and Choice of Aliments, 

Ohl£rote6ro. s. [Italian, chiaro » bright, 


ciiic 

oscuro = obscure, or dark.— The thing being 
common to the painting of all countries, 

, the word is indispensuble : and, purely 
Italian us it is, its form is justifiable, ex- 
cept in the eyes of those who would super- 
sede it by liyht-and-shade, or some similar 
combination. By spelling it clare-obsairr , 
and ctair-obscure, nothing is gained : clare 
and clair being us little English as chiaro .' I 

In the Fine Arts. Distribution of the lighter 
and darker shades over a painting or en. 
graving. 

Tho engravers, from tho earliest period of their 
art till the timo of Ruhons, never attempted more 
than to give to each object In their engravings its 
pro|Htr lights and shades, leaving to painting alone 
tho privilege of producing the effect of chiaroscuro 
by the opposition of objects of dark local colour to 
light ones. Thus tho efforts of chiaroscni'o, so forci- 
ble in tho picture, were weak and incomplete in the 
print. . . . But engravers at present ... are enabled 
to make the effort of their prints, bo far as relates 
to chiaroscuro, as rich ami )»owerftil as it is in the 
pictures they copy. Rees, Cyclopedia, Ctairohscure. 

In another part of his liook he awards to Gemma v 
tlio honour or having first practised tho art of en- 
graving in chiaro-scnro ; although Italy, on tin; 
authority of Vasari, had long laid elaim to that 
Invention.— Ottley, History tf Engraving, eh, i. 

Chl&sma. s. [Gr.] In Anatomy. Central 
body of nervous matter formed by (In- 
junction and decussation of the optic- 
nerves. 

In no other instance is a similar junction between 
two corresponding nerves of opposite sides known 
to occur. Such an anomaly affords strong prcMiiii]i- 
live evidence of Lite existence of some unusual pro- 
perties in the nerves thus united ; and for these 
reasons tho physiology of the chiasma is iiivi-sint 
with uncommon interest. - It. Maync, in Todd's I'm 
cltgned iu of Anatomy and Physiology, Optic Serve. 

We must lliereforo remain satisihsl with the sim- 
plo fact, long known, tlmt tho ccmhnil portion or 
the optic nerve divide at tho chiasma into txxo 
purls, of which tlio inner decussates with that «.f 
the opposite nerve, while tho outer continues its 
course to the eye of I he same side.— Dr. Italy, Trans- 
lat ion of Muller s Physiology, p, ll'.lft. 

Cbibbal. s. [Fr .cibvule; A.S .cipc- 
cepn . J Chive, or small kind of onion. 
Obsolete. 

• Yo ruling rascals, 

« hose gods arc licef nnd hrawis, whose brave angers 
J)o execution upon tliese, mid chihhals. 

Beaumont, and FMv/u r, liouduca, 

Qhlbouque. s. [Turkish, with French spell- 
ing.] Turkish pipe: (eoimnou in Lord 
Ijy roll’s works and in descriptions of the 
East, lmt scarcely English ; though such 
pipes can be bought in England under lliut 
uame). 

Wo find ourselves face to face with Downinj; 
Street in a turban, windlmgs smoking a rkitunirph, 
ami snobs dominant in a divan, -llannay, Singh- 
ton Fontcnoy, b. ii. eh. v. 

Chlcine. s. [Fr.] Art of protracting a 
contest, by petty objection and artifice; 
art i lice in general. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not tlm 
chicane of private e:isi*s, hut the: nlfairs ami intrr- 
course of civilized nations, grounded upon the prin- 
ciples or reason. Locke. 

His atlnrnics have hardly nnn trick left; they are 
atmi end of all their chicane.— Arhvt hunt. History 
tf John Bull. 

rnwilling then in arms to meet, 

Ho strove to' lengthen the campaign, 

Ami savcUns forces by chicane. Prior. 

Chlc&ne. v. n. [six; lust extract.] Prolong a 
contest hy tricks. Hare. 

Give me but virtuous actions, nnd I will not 
ble and chicane ulumt the luoLivi's. -Lord Chester- 
Jlebl. 

Chicane. Fn’in'h, chicaner, to wntngln or pellifog d. 

(( ’otgrave.) Fnnu chigoe, which" must originally, 
liko ehipe, have had Llie mmso of a jag or nir- 
Chiqiw, a lump of bread (1'aloisde Brai); dc cine 
en chic, from little to little (Col grave); chiquut.u 
Reftlo in tho foot or end of a nail, sprig or a trre. 
stump of a tooth : ch igniter, to cut, gash, jag, lines; 
chiqudtens , cuttings, jags or shreds of dot h. ( /»'• 
caner then would l»o equivalent to the 
haggle ; to k«.*p hacking and snipping # tlimg 
instead of cutting it outright, and the French, vha- 
poter, chipoter, are used in the same hoiinc ; chapwf, 
to hack or whittle, also to haggle, paulter, or iloo»w 
alioufc tho prleo of; chipoter, to dodgn, miche, pau*- 
tor. (C< .tgravo.) — Wedgwood, Didioumry of hnyluh 
Etymology.] • 
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CUlc&ner. s. Petty aophistcr ; trifling dis- 
putant ; wrangler. Hare . 

This is thfl way to distinguish tho two most dif- 
ferent things I know, & logical chicaner from a man 
of reason.— Locke. 

Ctaftodnerj. s. Chicane (for which it is the 
* commoner term) ; sophistry. 

His anger mused him to destroy the greatest part 
of theso reports; and only to preserve sueh as dis- 
covered most of tho chicanery and futility of tho 
nraetir u.—Arbuthnnt. 

They do not always And manors, got by mpino 
or chicanery, insensibly to molt away, as the poets 
will have it ; or that nil gold glides, like thawing ' 
snow, from tho thief's hand that grasps it.— Lnnih, 
Jimmy* f Wirt, Popular Fallacies , That a Bully is 
always a Co ward. 

lint in the saiuo letter tho ambassador thought it 
necessary to hint to his master Hist tho diplomatic 
chicanery which might lm useful in other negotia- 
tions would be all thrown away here.— Macaulay, 
History of England, ch. xxlit. 

enrich, s. [Fr. chiches ; Lat. cicer.] Dwarf 
peas, or vetches ; tares : (sometimes called 
chick-peas, in which cuse the word is either 
adjectival or the first clement in a com- 
pound). 

Such things m noede not much moisture, as sperm, 
cliicli, and llio other pulses.— B. Gouge, Httsbandrie, 

foUS. »».: IfitMl. 

llo chiches gives, for winter laid aside ; 

Nor are the lopg and slender oats denied. 

Sir J. Beaumont, Poems, p. 41. 

Chlcbo. adj. See. Chi tty face. 

Chick, s. [from ciccr.] SceChich. 

Chick, v. n. [? Provincial German, kitchen =» 
Scottish, keck - look out, peer.] Germi- 
nate: (a word often applied to budding 
plants). See Chit. 

Chick, s. [see Code.] Young of a bird: 
(particularly of a gallinaceous bird). 

While it is a chick, and hath no spurs, nor cannot 
hurt, nor Hath seen the motion, yet he readily prac- 
tisetli it.- Sir M. Hale. 

liv’n sinee she was a seVn night old, they say. 
Whs chaste and humble, to her living day ; 

Nor chick, nor lien, was known to disobey. 

Dryden, Fables. 

Having the notion that one laid the egg out of 
which tho other was hatched, 1 have a clear idea of 
tlm relation of dam nnd chick.- -ht eke. 

It does not liecomo merely a larger hml, a larger 
ovule ; it is entirely changed; it becomes— from a 
hud a blossom, a flower, a fruit, a seed; from an 
ovule it 1 m - comes an egg, a chick, a bird ; or it may 
1 m*. a riel iis, a child. - Whewdl, History of Beirut ijlc 
Ideas, ii. 1117. 

Used as an expression of tenderness (i. e. 
applied to one treated as a ben might treat 
a chick). Young person. 

My Ariel, chick. 

That is thy charge. Shakes pear, Tempest, v. 1 

Chicken, s. Same as Chirk. 

What, all iny.protty chickens anil their darn, 

At one roll swoop ? Shakespcar, Macbeth , iv. 3. 

Then. Cliloe, still goon to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eight ; 

Pursue your trade of scandal-picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

y ( in rainy days alone l dine, 
rpou a chick and pint of wino; 

On rainy days 1 dine alone. 

And pick my chicken to the bone. Id 

Chiokenheorted. adj. Cowardly; timorous 
fearful. 

N»«w we sol up for tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted. 

To fright the ladies llrst, and then be parted. 

llryden. Prologue, to Spanish Friai 

ChJckenpox. s. See extract. 

1 must not omit a short notice of the ilisordei 
called chicken-pox \ for, although a very miimportoul 
complaint, it has given rise to many disputes 
Other mimes which it lias borne arc Varicella, Crys- 
tal I a, Variola) nusillft). . . . These mild and irrcgula* 
forms of Variolic [small-pox ), both parents and me 
dicnl men . . . aro voiy apt to consider and cal 
chwkrn-por, and . . . some persons liavo rushed t 
or rather revived. tho opposite opinion . . . tha 
tlioro i is no such substantial disorder as chicken-pox 
nut that all tho eruptions which havo passed unde 
that mtmo have really been forms of modified sumll 
pox.— 7fr. Watson, Lectures on the Principles an 
Practice f Physio, loct. lxxxvlii. 

Chickling, or Chickling vetoh. s. Sum 
as Chich. 

Chiokweeq, s. 

)• Common plajit so called (Stelloria media) 
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tbc seeds and flower-buds of which arc! 
much relished by small birds. j 

(iroen mint, or chicku'eed, aro of good use, in all ' 
the hard swellings or llio breast, occasioned by milk. 
— 1 1 "i iseinan , Surgery. I 

2. Chickweed wintergrmi (Trieutalis eu- 
rop.-Pii). StfO Wintergreen. j 

Chleor&ceona. adj. Of the nature, or with! 
the qualities, of chicory. 

Diurcticks evaeunte tlm salt serum ; ns nil acid 
diim-tieks, and the testaceous and bitter chicora - : 
ceous plants.— Sir J. Flayer. 

Chicory. s. [in classical Lat. chicorfa; ini 
botanical, cichorium.'] Native plant (Ci- 
chorium Intybus) so called. 

There art* three well-marked varieties. 

1. The plant as it prows rommoifly. j 
This is on roadsides, where neither the 
leaves nor the roots are much developed, 
and where the most conspicuous part is :i 
beautiful blue flower on a tough and 
stringy stalk. The current name for this 
is succory ; of which the botanical Latin is 
the origin, the c before the small vowel * 
being changed into s and the following c 
(improperly) doubled. This is tho more 
vernacular tonn of the two. 

2. The plant as an object of agriculture ; 
where the chief development is that of the 
root ; this being useful as a food for cattle, 
but specially cultivated to grind up and 
mix with eolfee. This is the chicory pro- 
perly so called, derived from the classical 
form chicurca. The spelling with two rs, 
sometimes found, is vicious, the tirst syl- 
lable being short. Sec Cusia. 

S. The plant as an object of horticul- 
ture ; where the chief development is that 
of the leaves for salads. The current name 
for this (from the specific name Intybus , in 
classical Latin intyba) is Endive. 

Tin 1 substitution of chicory for coffee was greatly 
encouraged by Itonanarto in order to harass* the 
traili* of England — Watcndun, Cyclopedia if Com- 
merce, in viiii*. 

Chide, v. a. preterite chid, and more rarely 
chodc, tho older form ( chided is inaccu- 
rate, inasmuch as the Anglo-Saxon con- 
jugation of the verb was that of speak, 
spoke, &c., where the notion of past time 
was conveyed by a change of vowel rather 
than by the addition off/, /, or cd) ; parti- 
ciple chidden. [A.S. cAdanJ] 

1. Reprove, cheek, correct with words ; 
blame, reproach. 

Applied to persons. 

Chide him for faults, ami do il revere n I ly, 

Will'll you perceive Ilia blooil inclin’d to mirth. 

Shah spear, Henry IV. Part 11. iv. 1 
Seylln wept, 

And chid her barWng waves into attention. 

Milton, ('times, 257 . 

Above the waves as Neptune shew’il his face. 

To chide Llio winds, and suvu tin* Trojun race. 

Waller. 

You look, as if yon stern philosopher 
Had just now chid you, Addison. 

If any woman of belter fashion in tho parish 
happened to lie absent from church, they were sun. 
of a visit from him, to ehule and to dinu witli her. - 
Swft. 

Applied to things. 

He’ll call you to so hot nn answer for it. 

That caves and worn by vaultages of Franco 
Shall chide your trespass. 

Shahspi'ar, Henry V. ii. 4. 
Winds murmur'd through tho loaves your long 
delay. 

And fountains, o'er tho pebbles, chid your stay. 

llryden. 

1 chid tho folly of iny thoughtless hast*; 

For, tho work perfected, the joy was |>ast. Prior. 

2. Effect the expulsion of anything through 
chiding; drive with reproof: (with from 
and away). 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Havo chid mc/mat lm bat lie. • • 

Shakespcar, Henry VI. Part III . il. B. 
If, rather than to marry county I’aria, 

Thou limit the strength of will to slay thyself j 
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Then it la likely, thou wilt uudert nke • 

A. thing llko death to chide air ay this shame. 

Id., Romeo and Juliet, iv. 1. 

Chide, v. n. Clamour; scold; quarrel. Hare. 

Therefore the Jews chittden togidere, aftd wyilen, 
how may this give to us his flejseli tu etc 't— Wyvlijjt , 
St. John, vi. , 

Next morn, belliucs, tho bride was missing: 

The mother scream'd, the father chid, 

W hero can this idle wench bo hid V Swft. 

With at. 

What had he to do to chide at me? 

Shakespcar , As you like it, iii. 5. 

With with. 

And tlm people ehule with Moses.— Numbers, xx. 
3: trail si. 157K. 

The business of the state does him offence, 

And lie d's-s chide with you. 

Shakespcar, Othello, iv. 2. 

Chide, s. Murmur; geurle noise, llare. 
Nor tho ehule of streams, 

And hum of Isi s, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless Immt. 

Thomson , Seasons, Autumn. 

Chider. s. Rchukcr; reprover. 

Whether any In* brawlers, slanderers, chider S, 
scolders, and sowen of diseoril lictwini one and 
another.- Archbishop Craumer, Articles f Visita- 
tion . 

Not her lhat chides, sir, at* any hand, I pray.— 

I love no ehidf rs , sir. 

Slutncspear, Taming if the Shrew, i. 2. 
Chidcress. s. Female who chides. Ob- 
solete. 

If one Iw full of waiiloiinesse, 

Another is a chideressr. 

Chaucer, llomaunt of the Ross. 

Chiding, verbal abs. 

1. Rebuke; contention; quarrel. 

Those, that do teach your Indies, 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks ; 

11c might havo chid me ho: for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakesptar, Othello, iv. 2. 

llo called the name of tlm place M assail, and 
Meriliali. lmcause of tlm chiding [in the margin 
strife J of the children of Israel, and because tliey 
temiiled the ls.rd. -Exodus, xvii. 7. 

Well t lion knows! what cruel chiding s 
Oft l’vo fnnn my mother bunu*. 

Bishop Percy, Ateanzor and Zuida. 

2. Unless a special term in hunting for cry, 
us in full cry, simply, noise; sound. Hare. 

I was with Hercules and ( .'admin once. 

When in a wood of On to they hay’d the boar 
With hounds of Sparla: never did 1 heur 
Much gallant chiding. 

Shakespcar, Midsummer -Sight's Dream, iv. 1. 
Chiding. part* adj. Sounding us that which 
chides ; brawling. 

My duty, 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break, 

And stand unshaken yours » 

Shakcvsar, Henry VI IT. iiawtt. 

Chief, adj. [N.Fr. cAr/’ -head.j 

1. Principal; most eminent; above the rest 
in any respect. 

My lord chief justice, speak to that vniu man. 

Shahsfienr, Henry IV. Part tl. v. 5. 
These were tho chief jot the oilicera that were over 
Solomon's works. \ Kings, ix. 13. 

Tim hand of tho princes ami rulers hath been 
chief in this trwqiass — Ezra, ix. 2. 

A Award mini soweth strife, and a whisperer sc- 
pnrateth ch Uf friends.— Proeerhs, xvi. 2H. a 

Your country, chief m arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope. 

In the superlative degree. 

We lM*seri'h you, bend you to remain. 

Here in tin* clmer and comfort of our eye. 

Our chief est courtier, cousin, mid our son. 

Shakespcar, llnmlet, i. 2. 
Docg an Edomite, tho chi f est of tho hcrdiuoii.-- 
1 Samuel, xxi. 7. 

Hu sometimes denied admission In tho chUfrst 
oflleers of tlm army. -Lord Clarendon. 

2. Capital ; of the first order ; that to which 
other parts are inferior or subordinate. 

I cnino to have a good general view of tho apostle's 
main purpose in writing tho epistle, and the ehitf 
branches of his discourse wherein ho prosecuted it. 
—Ijocke. 

Chief, s. [N.Fr. chef from Lat. caput - 
head.] 

1. Military commander; leader of armies; 
captain. 

Is pain to them 

Less pain, less to bo fled ? or thou than they 
Lew hardy to endure? courageous chif! 
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r After or before worn never known 
Sueh chiefs • u each an army Bocin’d alone. 

Drydcn. 

A wit'a a faatlier. anil a chief* rod ; 

An honest man's the noblest work of God. Pope. 

A prudent chitf not always must display 
His pow’ra in equal ranks, and fair array; 

But with th* oceasion ami the plaeo comply , * 
Conceal his force, nay soom sometimes to fly. Id. 

2. Ill Loir. Persons who held their land 
direct from the king were called tenants 
in chief (cn chef = in capite «in head). 

All sums dcninmlahle. either for licence of aliena- 
tion to is* made of lands holder; in chief, or for the 
imnlun of any such alienation already made without 
licence, have Urn stayed in the way to the lumaper. 

-/kvm, 

I shall 1m proud to hold uiy depemlanec on you in 
chief, as I do part of my small fortuno in Wiltshire. 
— Dry dm. 

3. In Heraldry. See extract. 

The chitf is so railed of the French word chef, 
the head or upper part: this possesses the upper 
third part of the escutcheon.— Peacham, Comphat 
Gentleman. 

Chief, a dr. Chiefly. 

Then, issuing cheerful, to tliy sport repair, 

Chief, should the western hreeaes curling: play, 

And light o'er ether bear the shadowing clouds. 

Thomson. Statons, Spring- 
Chitfaffe, or Ch6vafe. s. Tribute by the 
head; capitation tax. Bare. 

The Jews, allowed to live in England, Iona paid 
chri'fipe, or poll-money ; via. three pence per haul, 
at EiLsLer. — Chambers. 

Cbiefdom. *. Sovereignty. 

Zepliyriis being in love with Chlnria, and coveting 
her to wife, gave her for a dowry tho chitf dorn and 
sovereignty of all flowers and green herbs.' Spenser, 
Shepherd's Calendar, glossary. 

Cblfcfleaa. adj. Wanting a head ; being with- 
out u louder. 

And ehicjless armies dozM out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope. 

Chiefly, adv. Principally ; eminently ; more 
than common. 

Any limn who will consider the nntnre of an cpiek 
poem, what actions it deserilies, nnd what itersons 
they are chiefly whom it informs, will And it a work 
full of dillleiilty. - Dryden. 

Those parts of the kingdom, where tlm mimUr 
nnd estates of the dissenters chiefly lay .—Swift. 

Chiofty. 9 . Small rent paid to the lord pa- 
ramount. Bare. 

They alinll be well able to 11 vs* upon those lands, 
to yield her majraty nwsonahlo chitfrie, and also 
give a coiiijM'tent nmiiiteiiaiicc unto tuc garrisons.— 
Spenser. 1 ieto of the State if Ireland. 

Would tho reserved rent at this day be any more 
than a small chief riel— Swift. 

Chlfctaln. 8. Leader, commander, captain 
' (of which it is, in respect to its etymology, 
a parallel form, i.e. deduced from caput 
through the French); head of a clan or 
sept. 

Tlmt forc’d their chieftain, for Ilia safety’s sake, 
(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 

Unto the mighty atream him to hetako, 

Where ho an end or battle and of life did make. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 
It broke, And absolutely subdued, all the lords and 
chieftains of the Irishry .—Sir J, iJavies, Discourse 
on the State tf Ireland. 

Chl6ftaftnry. s. State or authority of a 
chieftain ; headship of a clan or sept 

The laird of Rnaraa has sometimes disputed the 
chieffainry of tho clan with Maclcod of Skie.— 
Johnson, Letter to Mrs. Thrale. 

Chieftainship, s. Headship. 

The chieftainship of the hightandry is a very dan- 
gerous influence.— Smollett. 

Chitfty. 8. Headship. Obsolete . 

To whom Ignatius gives chiefly and authority.— 
Bishop Hall, Soali’s Dove. (Oru R18.) 

Two cannot have the principality and chUfcty In 
our love. - Gataker, Marriage IJ%Ues. (Ord MS. ) 
Chi6vance. s. Traffic in which money is 
extorted as discount ; usury. Obsolete . 

Thera were good laws against usury, the bastard 
use of money ; and against unlawful chuwance* and 
exclianges, which is bastard usury,— Bacon. 

Ohiewe, or Chore, v. n. Achieve. Obsolete , 
rare. 

Evil mote he eheve. 

Chaucer, Chanon Teaman’s Tale, i 
It (thieves nought with him.— Jfo»y, North-Country 
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Chiffohaff. s. Sec extract. 

The t hree species of willow-wrens . . . which White 
has the merit of having in this country clearly disl in- 
gulshed. will be found draerilied and distinguished 
in YarrcH’s British Birds under the iiamra i»r woml- 
warbler, willow-warbler, and chiff-chaff- • • • The j 
second, the middle willow-wren of White, the yellow 
wren of Montagu, anil the Sylvia trochilus or laitluini, 
is distinguished from the former by its shorter wings 
and paler plumage, anil from the chiff-chaff by its 
paler legs. -S.Jtnyns, Rote on White's History of 
Svlhournc. 

The wood wren builds its nest . . . composed i>r 
moss, withered leaves, nnd dried grass, lined with 
hair or line grass, not with ftothrm. This lust cir- 
Ciimstnuee will serve in distinguish it from tlio nests 
of the chiff-chaff ami willow warbler, both of which 
are of similar form, hut, invariably, we believe, lined 
more or less with feathera. . . . The eggs [of the 
willow wren | are six or seven in number,' white 
spotted with joilc ml, by which they may Is* distin- 
guished from those of the chiff-chaff, which are 
allotted with dark purple.— if. Laishley , Popular 
History of British Eggs. 

Chigoe, s. [?] West-Indian insect (Pulcx 
penetrans) which buries itself beneath the 
tocnnils, nnd creates sores. 

Tho guinea worm and the chigoe Imre through the 
skin and reside in the subjacent reticular membrane. 
—Dr. Wn( son. Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic, lcet. Ixxiii, 

Chilblain, s. [cAiY/-cold.— the extract sug- 
gests another blit less probable derivation.] 
Sores caused by frost. 

1 rcincniliered the cure of ehildhlanr* when 1 was 
a boy, (which may be called the children's gout,) by 
burning at tho lint.— Sir W. Temple. 

Child, it. pi. children. [A.S. did,] 

1. Infant, or very young person. 

A fain* young mail, 

Of wondrous lienuty, and of freshest years : . . . 
Whom when tin 1 palmer sitw. nhasht lie was 
Through fear and wonder, that he nought could say, 
Till him the child# lirapiiko. 

Spr-nsf r. Faerie Quern, it. 8, 5—7. 

In age, to wish for youth is ftill as vain, 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Sir J. Denham. 

The young hid must not he ventured nlimad nt 
eight or leu, for fear of wluil may happen to the 
tender child ; though he then runs ten times Iras 
risque than nt sixteen. Locke. 

'Hie stroke of death is nothing: children endure 
It, ami the greatest cowards ibid it no pain. Arch- 
bishop Wake. 

Childs plat/ = trifling' contest. 

Thus is tiie tenth of August won ami lost. Patriot- 
ism reckons its slain by the thousand on thousand, 
ho deadly was tho Swiss tin* from these windows; 
but will Anally mluco them to some twelve hun- 
dred. No child's-play wus it - nor is it ! Till two in 
tho afternoon the massacring, the breaking and the 
burning lias not ended ; nor the loose Bedlam shut 
itself again.— Carlyle, French Devolution , pt. ii. li. 
vi. ch. vii. 

2. One in the line of filiation : (opposed to 
the parent). 

Of a truth, ngninst thy holy child Jesus, whom 
thou bast anointed, both Herod nnd Pontius I'ilat . 
with the Oentiles nnd the people of Israel, were 
gathered together .— Jets, iv. 27. 

Where children have been exposed or taken away 
young, and afterwards have approached to their 

{ iarents 1 presence, the parent a, though they have not 
mown tneni, have bud a secret joy or oilier altera- 
tion tbereujMm.— Bacon, Fat-raland Expert no ntal 
History. 

I shall nisi 

The winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Shakcsriear, King tear, iii. 7. 
Ho unexhausted her iierferLions were, 

That for more children she lmd more to spore. 

Pry den. 

Ho in a fruitful wife’s embrace* old, 

A long increase of children's children told. Addison. 


anil his lot is among the imlnts ! ’ (Wisdom, v. 5). In 
the New Tralmueiit, ljeiieiem are commonly called 
children of God : ‘ Ye lire all the children of ‘God, by 

• fuitb in Jesus t’lirist’ (Hal. iii. 2ti).—Vulmet, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 

5. (xirl: (common as a provincialism ; espe- 
ciiilly in Warwickshire, where it bus pro- 
bably been most carefully noticed). 

Mercy on’s, a liarn, a very pretty launi 1 A Ikjv, or 
a child, 1 YHMdvr.—ShtikcsjKur, Winttr's Talc, Hi. 8. 

Ci. Anything, the product or effect of another. 

M ned ii ( f, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, Imtli from my soul 
Wip’d the block scruples. 

Sfoahespcar, Macbeth, iv. \ 

7. Sec C nil dc. 

With child. Pregnant. 

If it must stand still, let wives with child 
T’niy that their burthen may not fall this day, 

Ijflsl that their hopes prodigiously lie enmt. 

Shakcspcar, King John, iii. t. 

Child, v. a. Bring forth children. Bare. 

Whilst ye in durance dwelt, yn to me gavo 
A little mayde. tho which yo ehilded tho : 

The aimie again if now ye list to have, 

Tho same is yonder lady, whom High God did save. 

Spenser. Fm rie Queen, \i. 12 , j;. 

An hundred plants beside, e’en ill liis sight, 
Childud an hundred nymphs. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, xviii. 2*i. 

Childage. s. [V child nnd age, rather than 
the -age in words like beverage.] (’liild- 
liood ; infancy. Bare. 

For In your very chyldage there np)H*ared in you a 
eerlaiiie strange and marvellous toward mss.— if, ,f,tL 
Juhn.pirt. (Itich.) 

Childbearing, s. Act of hearing children. 

The timorous and irresolute Sylvia' has demumd 
till she is past childbearing. Addison. 

fn the following extract childbearing. 

To lin e, 

ltiin» only in childbearing wen* fnrclohl, 

And. bringing forth, sm»n iveompeiis'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. Milton, Paradise bust, x. lii,*0. 

Childbed, s. State of a woman bringing a 
child, or being in labour. 

Tlie funerals of Prince Arthur, and of Quran 
Fli/.abelh who died in chddbtd in the Timer. - 
Baron. 

Women in childbed are in the ease of persona 
wounded.— Arbulhnvt, On the Future and I'itvkr of 
Alina ids. 

Used adjcctirnlh/. 

Pure, us when wash'd from spot of childbed stain. 

Milton, Snuiu Is, xxiii. 5. 

l.et no one he net nolly ninrriid, till she hath l lie 
child bal pillows. Sj tec fat or. 

Childbirth, s. Travail; labour; lime of 
bringing forth ; act of bringing forth. 

The mother of Pyroeles, after her childbirth, died. 
— Sir P Sidney. 

A kernel void of any taste, but not so of virtue, 
especially for women travailing in childbirth.— 
Carctr, Survey of Corn wall. 9 

In I lie win i|e sex of women, (iod hath d n erccd the 
sharpest pains of childbirth ; to shew,th..t there is 
no Mule exempt from sorrow. Jeremy Taylor, Rule 
and Exercises of Holy Living, 

lie to his \\ ife, before the I imp assign'd 
For childbirth unnic, lluui bluntly spoke his mind. 

Dryden. 

Childcrowlng. s. See extract. 

There is a sort of bastard croup. . . . Spasmodic 
croup is tiie most common of its names. . . . My late 
colleague. Dr. Ley. in a \nliiiee upon this curious 
disorder... adopts from Dr. .tla son Good Ihn ap- 
pellation of Lacy regismus stridulus. Hr. * Sikh-Ii 
called it chihicn v ing, a homespun term which 1 
much prefer, Ac .—Dr. liaison, Lecture* on (he 
P rind pets and Practice of Physic, led. xl\i. 


3. In the plural. Translation of the Hebrew 
beni sons, ft word which when followed by 
a proper name partakes of the nature of n 
patronymic, and denotes the descendants, 
real or hypothetical, of the person so 
named: (sis, ‘the children of Edom, the 
children of Israel'). 

And tho MidinnitcH. and tho Amalekitea, and all 
tho children of tho oast, lay along in tho valley liko 
grasshopper* fur limit iUuh\— Judges, vii. 12. 

4. In the language of Scripture. See extract. 

One weak in knnwlcdgn (Isaiah, x. 19 ; 1 Cor. 
xiii. II). Such ns are young in grace (1 John, ii. 1.1), 
Hnch as arc humble and docile (Matthew, nil. 8, 4). 
The childwn of light, the children of darkness ; who 
folrdvr light, who remain in darkness. The elect, 
tho blessed, are also called the children of God : 

' How in lio uuiuburdl among tho children of God, 


Cbllde. s. Same word as child : (applied to 
scions of knightly families before their tid- 
mission into knighthood). See Jamieson 
(Scottish Dictionary), where it is aptly 
compared with the word infante as applied 
to the heirs of the crown in Spain mid Por- 
tugal. 

Every knight had Ifter him riding 
Three nenchmen [eacli] on him awaiting:— 

And every child# ware of leaves greno - 

A fresh chainlet. Chaucer, f lower and Leaf. 

Tho nobJo childe, preventing his desire. 

Under hia club with wary boldnesso vfl?nt. 

And amoto him on tlm knee Hint never yet waa Beni. 

Spenser, Faerii Queen, vl 8 , la. 


ildeatftnv. 8 . Devouring of children. 

Such wore the calumnies of child-toting ana ini* 
purity iu tho Christian meeting* which were aluw»t. 
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ratinct by the time of Orlgcn.— N&weaii, Euay on 
the Development tf Christian Doctrine. 

gilded, adj. Possessed of a child. Hart . 

How light and portable my pain seems now, 

When tl&at which makes mo bend, mokes the king 

bow; 

lie childed, as I fatlicrd. 

Bhakcspcar. King Lear, Hi. fl. 

Ch£lderma*-d&y. *• Feast of the Gliurch, held 
on the 2Sth of December, in remembrance 
of the children slain at Bethlehem by order 
of Herod: (the day of the week on which 
it falls is, by the superstitious, esteemed 
unlucky throughout the following year). 

To talk of hares, or sueh uncouth things, proves ns 
ominous to tho llKhcminn as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childermas-day fell doth to 
the mariner. ■ Carew. 

fflftiigraat adj. Pregnant. Hare. 

Mowsbrcod, so used, it doth not only speed 
A tartly labour, but. without gront heed, 

If over it a child-great woman stride, 
instant abortion often doth abide. 

Sylvester, Du Ilartas. (Notch l»y H. ft W.) 

Childhood. s. State of children, or lime iu 
which we are children : (it includes infancy, 
and is continued to puberty). 

Tho sons of lords and gentlemen should bo trnin«*d 
up In learning from their childhoods.— Spenser, 
View t]f the State qf Ireland. 

Seldom nn vo I ceas'd to eyo 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and tliy youth. 

9 Milton. Paradise Regained, iv. BOH. 

Tlicir love in early iu fancy Iwgan, 

And rose as childhood ripen d into man. Dryden. 

Tho same authority that tho ael ions of n ninn have 
with us in our childhood, the Hamit in every period 
of lifo, has the. practice of all whom wo regard ns our 

* U Infancy*and childhood demand thin, copious, nou- 
rishing aliment.— Arbuthnvt, On the nature and 
Choice vfA linumts. 

Used metaphorically. 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood remov’d but little from her own. 

Shakesjiear, Romeo and Juliet, iii. A. 

cbildlng. part. adj. Childbearing; preg- 
nant; capable of bearing children. See 
Child, r. it. Hare. 

As to chi filing women, young vigorous ]»coplc, after 
irregularities of diet, iu such it logins with hiemor- 
rhnges.— A rbnthnot. 

Used fujurntimly. 

Tho spring, the summer, 

The ch tiding autumn, angry winter, cluiugo 
Their wonted liveries. 

Slut fas /nor, Midsummer-Sight's Dream , ii. 2. 

OttfldUb. adj. Having the (qualities of a 
child; trifling; ignorant.; simple; becom- 
ing to children only ; puerile. 

Iioaraing hath its infancy, when it is but beginning 
and almost childish ; then its youth, when it is luxu 
riant and juvenile,- -Hamm, Essays. 

Musblorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occasion of childish con- 
tentions— Sir P. Sidney. 

The lion's whelps idle saw how he did hear, 

And lull iu rugged arms withouten childish fear. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 
When I was yet a child, no childish piny 
To mo was phasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, 

Milton, Paradise Regained, 1. 201 
Tho fathers looked on the worship of images ns 
tho most silly mid childish thing in Ilia world.— 
Bishop Mil liny fleet. 

One that hath newly leam'd to speak and go, 
Loves childish plays. bawl Roscommon 

They have spoiled the walls with childish sen- 
tences, that consist often ill a jingle of words.— Ad- 


dison, Travels in Italy. 

by conversation the childish humours of their 
younger days might bo worn mX—Arbuthuot, His- 
tory of John Bull. 

Nor would it bn strange if bo should, in no long 
time, accept an invitation to a privalo audience at 
Hahit Gnrmnins, should bo ( banned by the graces of 
Mary of M-sleua, should dud something engaging ir 
the childish innocence of the Prince of Wales, shook 
kiss the bond of James, and should return home ai: 
ardent Jacobite.— Maeaufay, History of England, 
eh. zxlii. , , 

The opposition Insisted on dividing. Hnrtlngton i 
motion was carried by two humln'd and forty*tw< 
votes to a hundred and thirty-llvo. Littleton him 
self, according to tho chihlish old usago which has 
diMcendod to our times, voting in tho minority.- 
Ihid. oh. XiiV, 

Chi ldUhl y. adv . In a childish trifling way 
like a fchild. 

Together wUfa hit fame their infamy vm spread 

VoL. I. 


who had so nAlily and childishly ejected him.— 
Hooker. 

Some men nro of excellent jiidgeiiient iu (bcirnwtt 

a " ssions, but childishly unskilful in nuy thing 
os.— Sir J. Hayward. 

Chil dta h min dedncaa. s. Childishness of dis- 
position ; extreme simplicity. 

I have somewhat of the French ; I love birds. ns 
the king dm**; and have some childixhuti mildness 
wherein wo shall consent. - Huron. 

ChlldlihneBi, s. Attribute suggested by 
Childish. 

. Puerility ; triflingness ; state of a child. 

Last seen oof all, 

That ends this st range event fill hist nrv, 

Is second childish mss, n ml mm* oblivion. 

t Shnkrspcar, As you like if, ii. 7. 

The actions of chihlishmss, rind unfashionable 
carriage, time and age will or it.self be sure to reform. 
— Locke. 

Nothing in tho world could give a truer idea of ! 
the superstition, credulity, and childishness of the| 
Roman calliolick religion.— Addison, Travels iu . 
Italy. 

2. Simplicity. 

He cares not for your weeping. Speak thou, hoy ; 
Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. Shakespear , Voriulanus. v. 3. 

Childless, adj. Without children; without 
offspring. 

As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall 
thy mother l k childless among women.— 1 Ramucl. 
xv. 33. 

A limn shall see Ihn noblest works and founda- 
tions have proceeded from childltss men ; which 
liavr? NOUglit to express the miners of their minds, 
where those of the'r bodies have failed: mi the care 
of posterity is most in them that have no posterity. 
—Bacon. Essays. 

Chi hi less thou nrt, childless munin : so Death 
Klinll he deceiv'd his glut , and with us two 
Ho forc’d to satisfy his ravenous maw. 

Milton, Paradise List, x. y8tl. 
She ran give the reason why ono died childless.— 
Spectator. 

So the sad nightingale, when childless made 
by some rough swain, that steals her young away. 

Lin'd Mitf grace , Translation of Virgil's 
fourth Georgia, 

Childlike, adj. JJccoming or beseeming u 
child. 

Who can owe no leas than childlike obedience to 
her Hint hath more than motherly rare.— Hooker. 

Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should linvelwen cherish'd by li« r childlike duly, 

I now am full resolv'd to take a wife. 

EhakesjiCttr, Tiro Gi nttenu n of Verona, iii. 1. 

Childly, adj. Childlike. Obsolete. 

Ill childly wysc on her f ho] gnu to sm> le. 

Lydgate , Fall of Princes, ii. 22. 

Childmurder. s. Murder of an infant. ; in- 
fanticide. 

In order In constitute the offence of child-muwter, 
it must clearly ho established that the child was 
Isirn alive.— Burn, Justice of Peace, Children and 
Infants. 

Cbildronless. adj. Without children. Hare. 
If til’ one ho riche and chyhlnulis-, though at the 
groundo of slryfe, 

Precede of hyui, set thou in foote, and pleado his 
cause for lyfe. beaut. Translation tf 

Horace, sat. r». (Naves by II. ft W.) 

Child wife. s. Wife who in a ebild, i.e. nn 
overyoung wife : (this is the real meaning 
of tbeeombination, and in this sense it may 
be used either as a true, compound or as n 
combination of two separata words : ill 
the extract, however, it means 4 a wife who 
has borne n child’). 

But the law selfe doth openly discharge and de- 
liver this holy child itufc from tho kmc of the law ; 
when it saitli in the third hook of Mows, entitled 
Leviticus, ‘if a woman h ve eniimved mid borne a 
man eliild.’ &e. Paraphrase of Erasmus: 1513. 
(Moresby II. and W.) 

Chiliad, s. [Gr. xiXk**-, -<LV.] Thousand; 
collection or sum containing a thousand. 
Hare. 

Wo make cycles and periods of years ; as, deends, 
ecu limi*, chiliads, for tho use of computation in 
history— Holder, Discourse concerning Time. 

Chillaedron. it. [Or. ttya = Bent, side.] Fi- 
gure of a thousand sides. Hare. 

In a man, who spoaks of a chilkuslron, or a body 
of a thousand aides, the idea of tho (Iguraiuay he 
very confused, though that of tho number bo very 


very confused, though that of tho number bo very 
distinct.— Locke. 

Chfiliarehy. i. [Gr. apxn= beginning, su- 
3G 


prenmey, rule.] Hotly consisting of u ilfou* 
sand men. Hare. 

The chiliarchits ulso, or rrgifhent*, ns I may mo 
mil them, of the Lamb, bring summed tin in tliis 
number.— Dr. II. More , Mystery of Gvdliutss, p. 
ly.i. 

Chillout. s. Milfciuiriun. Hare. 

To reiiru with Christ a years lirrnrc the end- 
ing or (lie world, was the old emmr of the chdiosts. 
— Pay it t, Ucrtsmyraphy, p. 20. 

This imposture was-pul upon us by the Hellenists, 
those, among 1 hem who nffeeted that uneieot heresy 
of the chiliasfs.— Grigory, Poslhuma, p. 113. 

Chill, adj. [A.S. Cl. It.] ('old and raw, caus- 
ing a feeling of shivering; shivering, or 
with a tendency thereto; cold, either phy- 
sically or in temperament. 

And all my plants i save from nightly ill. 

Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill. 

Milton , A rcadcs, Irt. 

The wind Mowing from tlu; north, and tho 
weather being hazy, the water proved so chill. Unit, 
win ii I rose from my first plunge, 1 could not help 
sobbing nod bawling out from thccHirts of the cold. 

- Mmi .II . H, E.riuthtion of Humphry ('linker. 

Round the chill fair he fold* liis crimson vest, 

And clasps the timorous Iwnity to his breast. 

Darwin, Loves of the Plants. 

Chill, s. dullness; cold. 9 

1 very well know one to have a sort of chill about 
his prurordia and head.- Durham, Physico-Thco- 
t'HW- 

Chill, p. a. 

I. Make cold ; blast with cold. 

Age has not. yet 

80 shrunk my sinews, or so chill'd my veins, 

But conscious virtue in my breast remains. 

Dryden . 

Heat bums his rise, frost chills liis getting biiuns, 
And vex tho world with opposite extremes. Crctcli. 

Each changing season docs its poison bring; 
Rheums chill tho winter, dimes blast the spring. 

Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms; nr trumpet's clangour shrill 
AlfrighU the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood, 

J. Philips 

The fruits perish on the ground, 

Or soon decay, by snows immod'ratc chill'd. 

By winds are blaslnl, or by lightning kill'd. 

tiirR. Blackmore. 

* Why, sir,’ said the s( ranger, ' 1 have been now 
four mouths on hoard ship- and the calm and quiet 
of this room, and tin* case of this clmir, am to mo 
something 1 can scarcely describe to you. I have 
sull'cred much- nnri i thought 1 should be frozen. for 
1 am chill' t ipid wet llirough.'— Theodore Hook, 
Gilht rt Gantry, vol. iii. eh. v. 

■2. Depress ; deject ; discourage. 

Every thought on C.’od chills’ the gaiety of his 
spirits, and awakens terrors, which lie cannot hear. 

• Ungtrs. 

The old gentleman said i^'lliiiiff at Hip live- hut 
he tisik occasion in the course of the evening, when 
some argument had intervened Iwtweon them, to 
litter with an emphasis which chulal the company, 
and which rib//* me nowns I write it—* Woman, you 
are superannuated ! '--Limb, Essays vj' Elia, Poor 
Relations. 

Chill, p. n. Shiver. Hare. 

Ready to chill for cold.— Homily against Excess 

tf A pimrel. 

Chilled, part. adj. Cold. Harr. 

lie said, and Priam’s aged joints with chilled fear 
did shake, Chapman. (Rick) 

Chilli. [?J Seed pod of tlu? etipsiemn. 

Chillies . . . form the basis of Cayenne pepper and 
curry powder.— fl'afersfon, Cydogailia of Commerce. 

Chilllnca*. *. Sensation of shivering cold. 

If the patient survives three days, the acuteness 
of the pain idiateM, and a chilli unis or shivering 
affects the body.— A rhuthnot. 

ChilinoM. s. Attribute supKesled by Chill; 
coldness ; want of wurmth. 

If you conic out of tho sun suddenly into a shade, 
there followcth a chilncss or shivering iu all the 
laxly.— Baron. 

Thin, w hile he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen'rous chilncss seizes cv’ry part., 

Tho veins pour bock tho blood, and fortify the heart. 

Drydm. 

chilly, adj. Cold ; somewhat cold ; caus- 
ing it shivering feeling. 

Their winters arc for the roost pnrt sharper than 
otira . . .perchance by vicinity to tin 1 chilly topsoftho 
Alps.— Sir II. Wotton, Beliquiic iVoftouhnue, p. 251. 

A chilly Bweat bedews 

My shuddi.'ring limbs. J. Philips. 

Mir Cluurlcs, I'm as chilly as a bottle of porl in a 
hard ftrost.— Caiman the younger. The Poor Gculls- 
man, iv. 1. 
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Chime. s. [?] 

]. Consonant or harmonic sound of man 
correspondent instruments ; correspond' 
ence of sound. 

Hang our shaggy th ighs with bells | 

That, as we do strike a turn*,* 

In our dance, shall make a chime. 2?. Jonson 

The sound 

Of Instruments, tlmt made melodious chime, 

Was heard, of harp and organ. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, xi. OSS 
Love virtue, she alone is free ; 

She eau teach you how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime. Td„ Comus, 1010 
Love first invented verse, ami form'd the rliiiue, 
The motion measur'd, harmonis'd the chime. 

Dryden 

2. Sound of bells, not rung by rojies, bu 
struck with hummers: (in this sense til way: 
in the plural, chimes). 

Wo have heard thn chimes at midnight.— Shake 
spear, Henry l V. Part II. iii. 2. 

3. Church-bell. 

Anil ere we came to Leonard’s ltoek 
lie sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes. I Vordsworth. 


4. Used Jiyurativtly. Correspondence of pro- 
portion or relation. 

The conceptions of things are placed in their seve- 
ral degrees of similitude; as in several proportions 
one to another: in which harmonious chimes, (hr 
voice of reason is often drowned.-- Grew, Cosmologia 
Sacra. 

Chime, p. n. [see Crush.] 

1. Sound in harmony or consonance; cor. 
respond in relation or proportion ; agree, 
fall in with (with in) ; suit with ; agree. 

Any sect, whose reasonings, interpretation, and 
language, 1 linvo been used to, will, of course, nwiki 
all chime tlmt way; and make another, and perham 
the genuine meaning of the author, seem harsh 
strange, and uncouth to me.— Lnrke. 

Father and son, husband ami wife, and such other 
correlative terms, do belong ono to another; and 
through custom, do readily chime, mid answer one 
another, in people's memories.— Id. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime. 

Or bring tie* sum of Gulliu’s loss to rhirne, 

"Tis mighty hard. Prior. 

Ho not only sat quietly and heard his father railed 
at, hut often chimetl in with the discourse.— Arbuth- 
not. History <f John Bull. 

2. Jingle; clatter. 

But with tile meaner tribe I'm fore’d to chime. 
And, wanting strength to rise, d Ascend to rhyme. 

Smith, 


Chime, v. a . Move or strike to measure, or 
in time ; cause to sound harmonically, or 
with just consouancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev‘ry blow, 

'And chime their sounding hammers in a row : 

With labor'd anvils AStna groans below. 

Dryden, V trail's Georgies. 
Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse, 
And brother Coleridgo lull tlm Italic at nurse. 

Byron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

Chimera, s. [Lat. chi nicer a ; Gr. yiprww.] 

1. Monster feigned to have the head of u 
Hon, the belly of a gout, and the tail of u 
dragon. 

Dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 

And rifted rocks whoso entrance h*ads to Hell. 

Milton, Comus, 517. 

2. Vain and wild fancy. 

They proemle on still with their ch i mere.— Trew- 
ness Christian Religion, 1HL (Ord MS.) 

In short, tho foire of dreams is of a pioco. 
Chimeras ull ; and more absurd, or less. 

Dryden, Fairies. 

Nobody joins tho voice of a sheep with the shano 

of a horse. In he the complex ideas of any real sub- 
stances, unless he has a mind to All his head with 
cAfiaerda.and his discourse with unintelligible words. 


Thou, whoso whole existence hitherto was a chi- 
mera and scenic show, at length becomcst a reality. 
—Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. i. b. i. ch. iv. 

Tho shabbiest page of Human Annals : or is there, 
that thou wottesl of, one shabbier? Muinbo-Juml>o 
of the African woods to mo seems veuerahlo beside 
this new Deity "f Robespierre; for this is a con- 
scious Mumbo- Jumbo, and knows that he is machi- 
nery. O soagreen prophet, unhanpicst of windbags 
blown nigh to bursting, what distraebMl Chimera 
among realities art thou growing to >1 This then, 
thla mmmon pitch-link for artilicial fireworks of 
tnrpontine and pasteboard ; this is tho miraculous 
Aaron's Rod thou wilt stretch over a hag-ridden, 
hell-ridden Franco, and bid hor plagues ceaaol— 
Ibid, pfc ill. b. vi. cb. 
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Cbimere. s. See extract; she also Svniar, 

The chimcre [isj the upper robe, to which tl 
lawn slifves are generally sewed ; which before an 
after tho reformation, till (Jiieeii Klizalielh's thn 
was always of sen riel silk; lint Kislmp Hooper, srru 
pliug first at the rolxi itseir, and then at tlm colon 
of it, ss too light and gay for the episcopal gravity 
it was changed for a cAi mere of black satin." Wheat 
Icy, Rntwnal Illustration if the Book of Comma 
Prayer, ii. § 4 

Chimerical. adj. Imaginary ; fanciful 
wildly, vainly, or fantastically conceived 
fantastic. 

As if the solemnity of this vow had never had bo- 
ginning! Chimerical fancies, lit for a shorn head 
—Bishop Hall, Honour if married Clergy, p. 512. 

Notwithstanding the fineness of this allegory may 
atone for it in some measure, I cannot think tha' 
persons of such a chimerical existence are projH 
adors in ail epic poem.— Spectator. 

As for the other mode of employing the Method ( 
Difference, namely by comparing, not tho Hnmc cas 
at two dilfereiit periods, but diil'crent cilscs, this ii 
tho present instance is quite chimerical. In phono, 
im-na so complicated it is questionable if two cases 
similar in all respect a but one ever occurred; and 
were they to occur, wo could not possibly know tha 
they wore so exactly similar.-- J. S. Mill, System n, 
t.ogir, iii. 10, 8. 

Cbimeiizing. arlj. Entertaining, raising, nr 
creating wild fancies. Obsolete, rare. 

What are all tln’se but sophist ieal dreams and chi 
meriziny ideas of shallow imaginative scholars?— 
Translation of Jiocralini, j». 2‘.*ii : liliii. 

Chiming (-In). verbal nbs. Agreement (witl 
with); keeping tune; occasional introduc- 
duction of nuything only partially con- 
nected with the main subject, as a chorus 
or refrain in a song. 

The monk showed no signs of annoyance . . . hut 
rase . . . leaving mu to an excellent bottle of Bur- 
gundy, a more substantial sup|wr tlinu lie ba< 
made himself ; and the eternal chiming-in of Mon 
sieurdo Vitray's land of France; which, with rove 
n-neo bo it spoken, was worse than a Greek chorus. 
— James , Henry Mustn't on, eh. xxiv. 

Chimney, s. [N.Fr. cheminee ; Lat. caminus.] 

1. Furnace. 

And they aelmleii send hem into the chimney of 
fieri then* schai lie wepying ami lietiug togidre of 
teeth.— Wyrlijli, Sf. Matthew, xiii. 42. 

2. Passage through which the smoke ascends 
from the fire in the house. 

Chimnies, with acorn, rejecting smoke. Swift. 

3. Portion of flue raised above tho roof. 

Tho night bus Ijihmi unruly : where wo lay, 

Our ehimnits were blown down. 

Shakes [tear, Macbeth, ii. 3. 

4. Fireplace. 

The chimney 

Is south the chamber; and the ehiinneypusn, 

Chaste Diiui bathing. Shakcsjicar , Cymbrline, ii. 4. 

The lire which the Chaldea ns worshipped for a 
god, is crept into every man’s chimney —Sir )V. Ra- 
leigh, History if the World. 

Used adjectivally , or as the first element in a 
compound . 

Low olllces, which some neighbours hardly think 
it worth stirring from their chimney sides to obtain. 
—Swift, Letter on tho Sacramental Test. 

Chimney-corner. s. Fireside; corner at 
each end of the grate. .. 

Yet some old men 

Tell stories of you iu their chimney-corner. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Perhaps ho had it from an old woman in a chim- 
ney-corner, or out of a romance.— Leslie, Short 
Method with the Deists. 

Chimney-head. s. [two words rather than 
a compound.] Portion of flue raised above 
the roof. 

Lo as great Sol scatters his first fire-handful, tip. 
ping the hills and chimney-heads with gold, Iterauli 
is at great Nature's feet.— Carlyle, French Revolu- 
tion, pt. iii. b. iv. ch. iv. 

Chimney-swallow, y. Common swallow 
(liirundo rustica). 

Tho martin arrives in this country a littln Inter 
than tho chimney-swallow.— R. Laishly, Popular 
History of British Eggs. 

Chimneypieee. s. Ornamental piece of 
wood or stone, set round a fireplace. 

Polish and hrighten thamarblo hearths and chim- 
neypiecas with a clout dipt in grease.— Swift, 
lhe sistor of the prisoner went to Whitehall with 
& petit ion. Many courtiers wished her suoocss ; and 
Churchill, among whoso numerous faults cruelty 
had no place, obtained admittance for her. ' 1 wish 
well to your suit with all my heart,’ ho said, as they 
stood together in tho antechamber ; 1 but do not 
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flatter yourself with hopes. This marble,’— and ho 
laid his hand on thn chimneypieee,—* Is not luurdor 
than tho king's lu-art.' . . . The king read, and ra- 
• niainrd, according to tho saying of Churchill, hard 
as Urn marble chitnneypieces of Whitehall.— Jcoeoa- 
lay. History if England, ch. v. 

Chimneypot* s. Lighter uddition, generally 
of tile or zinc tubing, added to a chimney- 
head. 

As a palliative for the evil of a stack of ohimnevs 
being too short, architectural chimneypots may bo 
emp\o\ed.—JAmdon,EHcyclopwdia(fCottage,Farm, 
and Villa Architecture , §04. 

Chimneysweep, or Chimneysweeper, s. 

Sweener of chimneys. 

To look like her are chimncyswecftrrs black : 

And aincu her time are colliers counted bright. 

Shakcsprar. Lwe's Labour's lost, iv. 3. 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimneyswtfejtcrs, come to dust. 

Id., Cymheline, iv. 2, Song. 
Tho little chimneysweeper skulks along. . Gay. 
Even lying Ned the chimneysweeper of Savoy, and 
Tom tlm Portugal dustman, pul in their chums.— 
Arbuthnot. 

Chimneytop. 8. Top of a chimney ; cliiin- 
ney-houd. 

Many a time and oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls and Imttlemcnto, 

To towers and windows, yea, lo chimney-tops. 

Shakespear, Julius Cttsar, i. 1. 
Chimpanzee, s. [ ? ] Large ape mo culled 
(Troglodytes Chimpanzee). 

Both in face and form thn chimpansi is more an- 
thrn|M)iuorplious than any other ape, or indml any 
other animal of which wo have the least knowledge. 

. . . Thn chimpanse, miliko tho orang-outang, lias* 
no intermaxillary bone. . . . The arms of the chim- 
pause have not the disproportion™! length peculiar 
to thn nrang, and tho thumbs even oil the upper 
extremities of the chimpansi are larger and morn 
serviceable than thoso of tho orang. The superficial 
anatomy of the threat and l>reasL is also extremely 
human in thn rhimjmnse.— Cuvier, Animal King- 
dom, translated by Grijftth ami others. 

Chin. x. [A.S. vinne.] Part of the face be- 
neath the under lip. 

But all the words I could pt of hor, was wrying 
her waist, and thrusting out her chin.— Sir P. Sid- 

(vith his Amazonian chin lie drovo 
Tho bristled lips la fore him. 

Shakes near, Coriolanus, ii. 2. 
He rais’d his hardy head, which sunk again. 

And, sinking on his bosom, knock'd his chin. 

Dryden. 

China, s. [name of the country where it 
was first made.] China ware ; tine sort of 
translucent porcelain. 

Knhvn, vapours, or small-pox. above them all, 

And mistress of herself, tho’ china fall. Pofte. 

After supper, carry vour plate and china together 
In Lhc sniuo basket.- Swift, 

Society, that china without flnw, 

(The hypocrite!) will banish them liko Marius, 

To sit amidst tin* ruins of their guilt : 

For Fame's a Carthage not no soon rebuilt. 

Byron, thn Juan, xii. 7s. 

Used adjectivally } or ns the first element in u 
compound ; common with ware, plate , mid 
the Hke. 

Love with white lead cements his wings; 

White lead was sent us to repair 
Two brightest, hrittlest, earthly things, 

A lady Vi fnt-c and china ware. Swift. 

New streets will run where meadows spread their 
verdant carpets . . . till row will rise above row, and 
place above place, until the now nice quiet village 
will present to the eye a glare of yellow roads and 
rest buildings arntyert on the side of the hill, so as 
to give ny effect at a distance very much like that 
produced by tho peraperl ive of a chiwi jdate.— Theo- 
dore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vnl. ii. cli. v. 
Chiuaahop. s. Shop for the sale of china. 

‘ bull in a chinas hop. Strength and violence 
unresisted. 

And from having it all, as Bill Gibbons would say. 
Liko a bull iu a china-shop, all your own way. 

Tom Crws Atemorial to Couyrtss. 
Well I now they are all away, lot us frisk nt mir 
cause and liavo at everything liko the bull in Hi' 1 
china-shoj).— Thackeray, Book if Snobs, ch. xviii. 
China and Dtlf on the same shelf. Mixture 
of persons of different grades in society, 
iblnebe. s. [perhaps now confined exclu- 
sively to America ; but of English origin. 

Ci mice, Itulian, from the Latin cimer, js 
quoted by Archbishop Trench as being, 
apparently, the commoner pm in (be be- 
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ginning of the 17th century.] Bug (ap- 
plied to more than one species). 

Cblnehe. s. Chiche. See Chittyfacc." 

Chinchilla. t. [ ? ] Small South- American 
rodent animal (Cricetus lanigef), with a 
soft fur used for muffs, tippets, &c. ; fur 
of the same. 

Th» chinchilla, a lioautifui litMn animal, supposed 
to bHlnufr to tho division of the hwustnni.- Cuvier, 
Animal Kingdom , translated by UrWi/h, dr c. 

Used adjectivally as in 1 Chinchilla muff or 
tippet.’ 

Chinolont. a. Cloth, or muffler, formerly 
worn over the chin by women. Obsolete . 

Her loose frown for her looser body fit, 

Shull ho adored with u Hash of wit. 

And from the c.hin-clunt to t)io lowly slipper 
In Heliconian streams his praise shall trip her. 


In Heliconian streams his praise shall dip her. 

Taylor, tho Watcrpoet. (Mares by H. and W.) 
Chfaoourh. s. [Dutch, kinkhoest.] Whoop- 
ing, or hooping, cough. • 

It shall ne'er bo said in our country 
Thou dy’dst o' th’ chin-cough. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Bonduca. 

I Iiavo olisorved a chincough. complicated with an 
intermitting fever. — Sir J. Floyer, Preternatural 
State the animal Humours. 

Chine, s. [Fr. cchinc ; Welsh, afn ~ ridge.] 
1. Part of the back in which the spine or 
backbone is situated. 

She slrako him such a blow upon his chine, that 
alio opened all his body.— Sir P. Sidney. 

He presents her with the lusky bend. 

And chine with rising bristles roughly spread. 

Dryden. 

*2. piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out tho burly lsmed clown in chine* of beef 
cro thou sleo] ) Slut kcsjma r, Henry VI. Fart II. 
iv. 10. 

Ho hail kllleil eight fat hogs for this season, arid 
ho had dealt about Ins chines very liberally amongst 
liis ncighbou rs.— Sjur tutor. 

They’ found hams and chines uncut.— Silas Mar- . 
ner, ell. iii. j 

Chine, v. a. Cut into chines. 

Ho Hint in his lino did chine tho long rih'd April- 
liilM*. Dryden. 

This must be regarded ns a ludicrous 
rather than a classical use of Ihe word, 
the verse being the rendering of a line in 
Persius (i. 95), in which either ft parody or 
a curieature of some bombastic writer is 
attempted. The original is 

‘Sie ooKtam longo Mubduxinius Apennino.’ 
Chined, ttdj. Backboned. Bare. 

Some hind, that, like another Milo, [enn] bear 
quarters of malt upon his bark, and sing with it; 
thrash all day, and in the evening in his stockings , 
strike up a horiipi|H>: These l»e they, these steel- | 
chined rascals. - Beaumont and Fletcher , Scornful ■ 
lady. 

Chinrle. s. Same as Shingle. 

In tho Ruperlieies whereof was represented in a 
fair work tho Hood Meander, running with his re- 
turns and windings ; in tho channel of which, one 
might see a splendour of precious stout's, repre- 
senting his rolling wave's; which chingle was of 
carbuncles, emeralds, agates, and all oilier sorts of 
precious stones, sparkling in their native lustre.— 
Donne, History of the Septuagint, p. 51. 

Chink, s. 

1. Slit; narrow opening or gap between the 
parts of anything. 

Pyrames and Thwby did talk through the chink 
of a wall.- ' Shakespear, Midsummer -Wight's Dream, 
iii. 1. • 

Plagues also have been rained by anointing tho 
chinks of doors and tho like.— Bacon, Natural and 
Experimental History. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they so con- 
tract the chink of their iarinx, as to prevent the 
admission of wet or dry indigested.- - Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar hr r ours. 

Tho soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets hi new light through chinks which Time lias 
made. Waller. 

Otlier inventions, (hist* and ajpurd, that are like 
*o many chinks and holes to discover tho rottenness 
of the whole fhhriek .—South. 

In vain she search’d each cranny of the house, 
Each gaping chink, impervious to a mouse. Swift. 

tL Sound* of that which chinks. 

Ho that lias money has heart's ease, and the 
world in a string. O this rich chink, and silver 
com | it is the consolation of tho world.— Wily Re- 
quited. gird MS.) 

_ This broadjbriuimed hawker of holy things, 
whoso ear isituffod with cotton, and rings 
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Even in dreams to the chink of the pence, 

This huckster put down war ! 

Tennyson, Maud, lx. 3. 

Chink, v. a . 

1. Break into apertures or chinks. 

The surface, which is (lie skin of that great liody, 
is chopped, and chinked with drought, and burnt up 
with heat.— Bishop Hal/, Seasonable Sermons, p. 15, 

2. Shake so as to make a sound. 

lie r /links iiia purse, and takes his seat of state: 
With ready quills the dedienturs wuit. 

Pope, Jhtneiad. 

Chink, o. n. [see Crush.] Sound by 
striking each other. 

His Ih>w and quiver Imth behind him hang, 

His arrows chink us often ns he jogs, 

Hobbes, Translation of /he Iliad. 

Lord Strutt's money shines ns bright, mid chinks 
as well, as 'squire South's.- Arbiithnut, History if 
John Bull. 

When not a guim*a chink'd on Martin’s boards, 

A ud Atwill’s self was drain'd of all his hourds. 

Swift. 

Chinkjr. udj. Full of holes ; gaping ; open- 
ing into narrow clefts ; having the form of 
a chink. 

Hut plaister thou tho chinky hives with rlny. 

Dryden, Virgil's Liturgies. 

Grimalkin, to domesliek vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful e$u 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap 
Protending her fell claws. In I ImuirlillcsH mice 
Bure ruin. J. Phili/is, Splendid Shilling. 

Chintz. s. [this word is not to be found in 
Wilson’s Dielionary of Anglo-Indian terms, 
and the notion that it means :t texture of 
five colours is probably due to its accidental 
resemblance to the French rim/ « live.] 
Cotton cloth printed in colours, and first 
made in India. 

Let a elinrining chiuts, and Hriisscls lace. 

Wrap my cold limhs, uml shade my lifeless fare. 

Pape. 

■ Tiie coloured druses represented in the Eirvptinu 
paintings, worn by women of muk, and by the 
deities, much resemble our modern chintzes in tiie 
style of their pal tern, though it is probable (hut 
they were renernlly of linen instead of ealieo. Sir 
./. </. Wilkinson, Manna's and Customs of tho . in- 
dent Egyptians. 

The faithful waiter, who knew and remembered 
every olliecr who used the house, and with whom 
ten years were but as yesterday, led the way up to 
Dobbin’s old room, where sI".hI Hie great moreen 
lied, and the shabby earpef, a ihmighl. more dingy, 
and nil the old lilnek furniture covered with fluted 
chintz, just us llm Major recollected Hu m in his 
yoiltll.— Thach ray, 1 unity Fair. 

Used adjectivally. 

His lordship is to lie in the chintz Ijed-chainbrr - 
d'ye hear': and Sir John. in the blue damask room, 
his lordship's valet -de-ehainb in the opposite.- Col- 

| man the elder and Garrick, Clandestine Marriage. 

1 Chloppine. s. [Spanish, chupin.] High 
sbue formerly worn by ladies. 

Your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw 
you last, by the altitude of a chopine.— Shakes [war, 
Hamit t, ii. 2. 

Nor are those abort -legged Indies thought less 
godly, who fly to vhopinrs.—Jtnmy Taylor, Arti- 
ficial Jlandsommtss, p. «K». 

The queen of fcipuin took off one of her chapins, 
and clowted Olivarez about the noddle with it, lio- 
eniise lie liad aceompanied Hu; king to a Indy of 
pleasure. Howell, h ttt vs, ii. 43. 

The woman was n giantess, uml yet walked al- 
ways in ch loppincs.— Cowley. 

Chip. v. a. [probably corrupted from Chop.] 
Cut into small pieces ; diminish by cut- 
ting away a little at a time. 

To return to our statue in the bbs-k of marble, 
wo nee it sometimes only begun to lie chip/u-d; 
Sometimes rough hewn, ami just sketched into an 
human figure.-- -Addison, Spectator. 

The critick strikes out nil that is not just; 

And 'tis ev'u so the butler chips his crust. King. 

Industry 

Taught him to chip the wood, and hew Hie stone, 

Thomson. 

A geologist will tell you that there is nothing in 
tiie world so interesting, mi engrossing, so captiva- 
ting, ns perambulating n dull and miserable country, 
chipping olf bite of rock, mid scooping out lumps of , 
clay.— Theodore Hook, Gilbert Uuriuy, vol. i. eh. i, 1 

Chip. s. 

1. Small piece taken off by a cutting instru- 
ment. 

As children bo it as it were chippes hwfen from 
their parents, so ore other things when they are 
disjoined one of them from another.— Exposition of 
Solomon's Sony , p. 232 : 1585. 

Jo 2 
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^ 11 A 11 1 e n m Adit i cat. 

(’ueumbors do extremely afreet moist lire, ■tind 
over-drink themselves, winch chad or chips forbid- 
detli.— Bacon. 

Tlmt chip made iron swim, not by natural power. 
—Jermy Taylor. 

Tiie straw was laid below ; 

Of chips and serewood was tiie second row. 

# Dryden, Fables. 

Now. although Mr. Vanslyperken had always 
avoided amours on account or lliu expense entailed 
upon them, yet lie was like a dry chip, very inllam- 
iuulilc, and tho extreme beauty of the party uiiido 
him feel unusual cniot ions.— Mar ryat, Snaricyyow. 
Chip of the old (or of that) block. Iden- 
tical iu character with that which preceded. 

Hut this surely was an AnahaptUticall trick, and 
a chip of that block which nmketh all things com- 
mon. Speculum Mutidi, IS: WfcJ. (Ord MB.) 

How well dost thou now appear to be a chip of 
the nhl block. — Milton, Prose Works, 347 s 1007. 
(Ord MS.) 

. Small piece. 

The manganese lies in tho vein in lumps wrecked, 
iu no irregular maimer, among clay, spar, and chi [is 
of stone. -Woodward. 

ij. Wood split into thin slips for tho manu- 
facture of bats and bonnets : (used adjec- 
tivally iu the extract). 

The ladies wear jackets and petticoats of brown 
linen, w ith chip hats, in which they 111 their hand- 
kerchiefs to w ipu the sweat from their fhces .Smol- 
lett, Expedition of Humphry Clinker. 

4. Anything dried up and withered : (a dis- 
parayiny, or contemptuous, term). 

He was a hit of still life; a chip\ weak water* 
gruel ; a tame rabbit, boil'd to nigs, without snuco 
or salt.— Col man the younger. The Poor Gentleman, 
iii. 1. 

Cbipchop. tidj. Broken; abrupt; up and 
down. Cvllof/uiaL 

Tho MWeet ltaliun mid tiie chip-chop Dutch. 

I know tiie man i* th' moon can s|M<uku as much. 

Tuylor, the l Voter putt, (Mares by 11. and \V.) 

Chipping, s. [from chip.] Fragment cut off. 

1 know you were one could keep 
Tho buttery-hatch still lock’d imd save tho chip - 
pings. B. Junxon, Alchemist. 

They dung their land with the chippings or a sort 
of soft stone. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

The cliippiugs and tilings of these jewelR, could 
they 1 m* preserved, are of more value than the whole 
mass of ordinary autliours.— Fdton, Dissertation on 
reading the Classicks. 

Chipping, .s. [from cheap •- market.] Geo- 
graphical proper name, or part of one, us 
in L'hippiittj On%ur t Chippimj Norton, &c. 
See Cheap and C heaping. 

Chlr4grloal. udj. Having gout in the hand ; 
subject to gout in the baud. Bure. 

Chiragricdl persons do suller in tiie Anger ns well 
as in 1 1 .n rest , nml sometimes llrst of all.— Sir T. 
Browne, I id guv Err ours. • 

[The editor has left the spelling of fliis 
word as be found it. Though it can 
scarcely be called an English word, it be- 
longs to a class of terms which, if made 
English, would be useful.. 

The Substantive which it suggests, Chi- 
ragra, stands iu the same relation to tho 
Greek word \ii f i = bund, that Podagra 
stands to iruStf (gen. arafiig) « foot; the 
meaning of the former being y out in tie 
hand. Podagra, on the contrary, though 
it may, and might conveniently, be re- 
stricted to yout in the foot , menus gutit in 
general. The form, however, of the word 
is what, more especially commands atten- 
tion ; inasmuch as the compound in ques- 
tion is, for u reason which will soon appear, 
the best text for the discussion of a ques- 
tion of some importance. A reference to 
Chiropteru will show that the entry gives 
one orthography, the extract another ; this 
being only a different way of saying that the 
principle upon which the Greek ei is repre- 
sented in English is uncertain. 

The leading facts in this question an* - 
(1) the Latin practice of representing the 
Greek n by f, e.g. x«p- as chir - ; tho quan- 
tity (long) being preserved : (*2) the Eng- 
lish practice of considering, by a sort of 
etymological fiction, that most words of 
411 
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Greek origin come to us through the Latin, 
ami arc to be s|K*lt. as tlu* Romans either did 
spell or would have s|>elt them. ( See C eo, 
Kay, Alcuid.) Admitting this, wc arc 
met by a complication in the word under 
notice. It is the earliest Latin derivative 
from *m> known ; the others, numerous as 
they arts belonging to the later stiifjes of 
tiie language; and tin* form in winch it 
appears in two well-known passages from 
Horace, anil one from Fersius, is neither 
in ei nor «. Neither is the vowel long. 
The form, in short, is chenujra. To con- 
sider this as made for the sake of the 
metre is to undervalue the fart- that 
tnj as well ns is a genitive of ; 
and. even if we treat \n>6r merely as a 
poetical form (as the lexicographers do), 
we must admit that it is the simpler and 
more radical. This suggests the like- 
lihood thsit, if extreme Latinity of ortho- 
graphy he the aim of those who object 
to the use of tbc Greek m, a case (at least 
in the compounds of x t,n ) may be made 
in favour of r. If so, the question as to 
whether the (Jreol; or the Latin spelling is 
changed is tlu* question whether the basis 
of the Latin derivatives was or y tp. It 
is probable that where the word was taken, 
as a whole, from the Greek the former prin- 
ciple prevailed ; where put together by the 
Romans themselves, the latter.] 

Chirk, r. n. Chirp. Obsolete. 

Thin frere nrisrth up Till eiirlisly. 

And hir enihr.ircth in hiM amirs narrow e, 

And kiss' 1 tli hir sweto, nnil chirkcth as n spnrrowe 
With his lippes. Chaucer, Sompuour's Tale. 

Chirm, r. n . [A.S. cynnan.] Sing as a bird. 
Obsolete. 

The bird rhirmex ns it is whistled to. — Wnd- 
roephe, French and English Grammar,]). Wo: 1623. 

Chlrdgrapher. s. [Gr. yon ^ hand, yod-'w- 
deserihe.] Copier, transcriber, writer from 
dictation ; officer in the common ph»as who 
engrosses fines. 

Thus passe! h it from this offle* to the chirogra- 
pher's, to he nnfrossod.— Huron, OJJlcc of A fir nation. 

Chirographist. s. One who tells fortunes 
by examining the hand, or by palmistry. 

Let tin* physiognomists examine his features; let 
the ehirngravhistx heholil his palm; hut, above all, 
m letiis consult for the calculation of his nativity. - 
Arbuthnnt, On I'tipe. 

Cbirology. ,v. [Gr. Xdyoc - word, description.] 
Conversing by means of the hand or fingers. 

Chei mingy fa'intcrpretation by the transient mo- 
tions of the lingers; which, of all oilier, ways of in- 
terpretation, cornea nearest to that of tin; tongue. - 
Jhlt/arno, De<if and Dumb Man's Tutor , intend. : 

ussui. 

Chiromancer, s. One who foretells future 
even Is by inspecting the hand. 

• The middle sort, who have not much to spare. 

To chiromancers’ ehi*nper art repair, 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more 
fair. Dry den, Ju muni's Safi res. 

Chiromancy, s. [Gr. ymi — hand, pavnla — 
prophecy.]. Art. of foretelling the events 
of life hv inspecting the hand. 

There is not inueli considerable in that doctrine 
of chiromancy that spots in tho top of thu nails, do 
signify’ tliimrs pest; in the middle, things present; 
and :ii. the bottom, events to come.— Sir T. Browm, 
Vulgar Ermn rs. 

Ollier siirns [ of melancholy] there are taken from 
physiognniiiv, metoposcopy, chiromancy— Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. CH. 

Chiropodist, x. (unless, contrary to the 
opinion of the editor, we derive the first 
element of this word from ynp- hand, tho 
proper spelling is with n A; since the use of 
c simply would create the risk of the word 
being sounded siropodist ; and with ch we 
have a temptation to connect the derivation 
with x*»p = hand.) [P Gr. r tipu ^ clip, shear, 
pare, and woPr;, 70^ = foot.] One who 
412 
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professes to cure bunions, coma, and si- 
milar accidents in the feet; cornciitter. 

T'Mith-drnvvers, oculists, ami chiropodist*.— Ob- 
server, 28. (Onl MN.) 

Chirdptcra. a. (for spelling see Chira- 
grical.) [Gr. \do - hand, and wripur** 
wing.] In Zoology. Group of mammals 
containing the bats and their congeners. 
(It has Cliiroptcrous and other derivatives.) 

Omittiiur, then, the fialropilliocus, the Cheiro- 
ptera form, without pcrlintM a single exception, thu 
most distinctly circumscribed and natural group to 
In> found in tlm whole class of the Mnimnlfcm. Thu 
characters by which the order t hus restricted is dis- 
limruished arc as follow :—(icnoral form disposed for 
flight ; an expansion of thu integument stretched 
lietweeti the four uicmlNwa. and tlm lingers of thu 
anterior extremities, which uregrently elongated for 
that purpose; Lhe living mend mine naked, or nearly 
so, on both Nidi's. Mamiii.*^ iieetoral, clavicles very 
rolrnst; forearm Incapable of rotation in rouse- 
queued of thu union of the bonus of which it is com- 
post'd. — T. Hell, in Todd's Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology. 

Chirp, v.n. [see Crush.] Make a noise 
like Hint of birds when limy cull. 

IS lie chirping rnn, lie peeping flew away. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

How cheerfully do these littlo birds chirp, anil 
sing, out of the natural joy they eoneeive nt the no- 
preach of tilt* sun.— Bishop Hall, Occasional Medi- 
tations, 36. 

Thu cricket chitp»\ the light burns luw, 

’Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 

Tennyson, The Death <f flic old Year. 

Used metaphorically. 

If poor famishing men shall, prior to death, 
gather in groups and crowds, as the poor fieldfares 
and plovers do in hitter weather, were it hut that 
they may chirp mourn hilly together, ami misery 
look in the eyes of misery.— Carlyle, French Revo- 
lution, pt. i. b. iv. eh. ii. 

Chirp. ”. a. Make cheerful. 

Let no sol >er bigot here think it a sin, 

To push on the chirping and moderate bottle. 

Jl. Jonson. 

Sir Halnam now, he lives like other folks; 
lie takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 

Pl>}tC. 

Chirp, s. Voice of birds or insects. 

Winds over us whisper'd, flocks by us dill bleat, 
Anil chirp went the grasshopper under our fret. 

Sprint nr. 

Tho one has a joyous, easy, laughing note, the 
other a loud harsh chirp.— White, Sal ural History 
(f Sitbourne, Jet. 10. 

Chirper, x. One that chirps; one that is 
cheerful : (in the following extract the 
word, as applied to one of the warblers, 
takes the guise of an ornithological name ; 
for which, however, it is scarcely definite 
enough. It is not found in Yarrcll, except 
so far as it applies to birds in general with 
ii chirping note). 

The chirper . . . U'gitis his notes in tho middle of 
March, anil continues them through the spring nnd 
summer till the end of August. -White, Natural 
History (tfSclboume, let. 16. 

Chirping, part. adj. 

1. Uttering chirps ; sounding as a chirp. 

No chirping lark thu wclkiA sheen invokes. 

Gay, Pastorals. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. 

'Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 

2. With glass. Making cheerful. (Sometimes 
considered a shortened form of Chcorup- 
iug. Chirping, however, is the older word. 
The connection between the notions of 
chirping and cheerfulness , along with the 
simile ‘merry as crickets,’ makes it pro- 
bable that Chccruping is a mere cata- 
chresis.) 

Jack T ... has so far transgressed tlm Farminn 
law, which allows a chirping-cup to saliot not to 
surfet, to mirth nut to madness.- -Houy.il, Familiar 
Letters. 

Chirping, verbal abs. Gentle noise of birds. 

Tiet the songs he loud nnd cheerful, and not chirp- 
ings or puliniM.— Damn. 

And thinks he, that tho chirping of a wren 
Cau chase away tho flrst ooneeived sound? 

Shakespear, Henry VI. Part IT. iii. 2. 

Chirr t v. n. [see Crus h.] Muke a noise of 
widen the word is supposed to be imitative: 
(here as a swan). 
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You do affect ns timorously as swans, 

(Ci ihl as thu brook they swim in) who do bill 
'With lardy modesty, and’eAimiif/ plead 
Their constant resolutions. 

Ulapthorne, Argalus and Parthsnia, 
Chirring, part. adj. Mhrill-solinding. 

Hut that there won in place to stir 
Jiis spleen, the chirring grasshopper. 

Merrick, Poems, 

Chirrup, x. Chirp. 

And Maud will wear her Jewels, 

And the bird of prey will hover, 

And the titmouse hone to win her 
AVilh his chirrup at her ear. 

Tennyson, Maud, xix. 2, 
Chlrurgeon. 8. [N.Fr.» chirurgicn ; Gr. 

\ Hfnio^yor, from \np = hand, tpym> u work/ 
Same as Surgeon, with which it is, both 
as a word and in respect to its meaning, 
identical. Obsolete. 

AVhen a man’s wounds cease to smart, only bn. 
reuse he has lost his tooling, they are nevertheless 
mortal, fur his not seeing his need of a chlrurgeon. 
-uSmifh, Sermons. 

Chirurgery. s. Surgery. Obsolete. 

(jyiiccin having skill in chirurgery, an art in 
those days much esteemed.— Sir P. Sidney. 

Nature could do nothing in her case without tho 
belli of chirurgery, in drying up thu luxurious flush, 
ami making way to pull out thu roltcu bones.— 
Wiseman. 

Chirurgicol. adj. Surgical. Obsolete. 

In the merchaunt's second tale, or history of 
IJoryn, falsely nscritied to Cliaueer, a chirurgirnl 
oik' ration of changing eyes is partly performed by 
the assistance of the occult sciences.— if. Wartmt, 
history of English Poetry, 1. 4U). 

The clnmrgical or manual part doth refer to tho 
making instruments, and exercising particular ex- 
periments.— Bishop Wilkins. 

Cbiiel. s. [Italian, cisello.] 'fool with 
which wood or stone is chipped away: 
(taken, in Sculpture , as the instrument 
characteristic of the art, like pencil, palette, 
or easel in Fainting). 

Whnt flue chisel 

Coulil ever yet cut breath? IjH uo mun mock me, 
For L will kiss lier. Shakvspcar, Winter's Tate, v. 3 
There is such n sis'ining softness in tho limbs, m 
if not a chisel had hewn them out of stone, but a 
pencil bail drawn nnd strnnked them in oil .—SirB. 
Wot/on, Elements of Architecture. 

The two chap*' Is perished together: that ancient 
chapel when* wolsey had heard mass in the midst 
of gorgeous cones, golden eiiuillesl.ieks, nnd jewelled 
crosses, and that modem edifice which had Ims - n 
ereelisl Tor the devotions of James mid had liccn 
emls'llished by the pencil of Verrin -i»iil the chisel of 
(Ubbniis. - Macaulay , History of England, oh. xiiii. 
Chisel, r. a. 

1. Cut. with a chisel. 

A grace [step] (here was, ychcsyld all of stone 
Out of the reek. 

lla tees, 11 i story of G rau ndc A moure, ch. iii. ; 1555. 

2 . Cheat. Colluf/uiul. 

Chiseled, part. adj. 

1 . Cut with a chisel ; Rtuluu-like. 

And nothing (‘mild be more striking than the 
contrast between thu rullbin form of his companion 
and the delicate and chiseled breuly of the student’s 
features.— Sir E. L. Bnlwcr. Eugene A ram, h. iii. 
eh. zvii. 

2 . Used figuratively. Regular; clean-cut. 

With chiseled features rnliu nnd cold. Tennyson, 
Chit. s. [Italian, citln = little dirty hoy.] 
Child ; baby : (generally used of young 
persons in contempt). 

These will appear such hits in story, 

'Twill Iuiri all polil irks to jest. Anonymous. 

She pinched me. and called mu squealing chit, 
and threw mi! into a girl's arms tliat was taken in 
to tend me. - Tatar, no. Ml). 

Chit. s. [ P chirk.] Shoot of corn from the 
cud of the grain. 

Harley, couched four days, will begin to shew the 
chit or sprit ut the rooL-rnil. — Mortimer, Uus- 
bamtry. 

Chit. o. ii. . Sprout ; shoot at the end of the 
grain. , r 

I havn known barley chit In seven hours after it 
had been thrown forth.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 
Chitchat, x. Prattle ; idle prate ; idle talk. 
Colloquial. * 

If llalph had looming added to the common chit- 
chat of the town, ho would have boon a disputant 
upon all topieks that ever were considered by men 
of his own genius. ■ Tatter, no. 107. a _ , . 

Nothing can lie more unlike, than the Inflated 
finical rliapsodics of Bhaftosbufy and Uie pla> u 
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natural chitchat of Temple.— Lamb, Essays qf Elia , 
The gentocl Style in Writing. 

lifttvr ill the afternoou, algmfc five o'clock, tho 
high change of political prottslp, whon thn room win 
crowded, and every ono had his nunour, Mr. Rigby 
looked in again to throw hi* eye over tho evening 
paper*, and catch in various chitchat the tone of 
public or party filling on the ‘ crisis.’— Disraeli the 
younger, hmingsby, b. i. eh. v. 

Used adjectivally . 

I am a member of a remain aociely, who call our- 
wives tho chitchat dub — Spectator. 

Chitter. t>. n. [hoc Crush.] Chirp in a 
tremulous or shivering manner. 

1 The fhtlicnsl sparoWe raid T nui ; 

In KWi'ti* ami plenAint spring, 

I greatly doe delight, for then 

I chiller, elilrii, and sing. Kendall, Flmvers of ' 
Epigrams. (Mares by 11. and W.) 

Cbitterllnp. s. [see Crow -inos<*iiU*ry.] 

1. Guts; bowels: (generally taken along with 
that part of the mesentery which connects 
them, the margin of which is crumpled, 
folded, or plaited. ; and lienee its secondary 
meaning). 

A gut or chittrrling hanged in tho smoke,— 
Jlarrct. 

His warped ear hung o'er Hie si rings, 

Which was hut xointo to chitterlings. 

Haller, Ilndihras, i. 2. 

2. Frill to the breast of a shirt : (apparently 
a very ancient part of dress). 

We Kiurlislicnion can mocko and ncoffu at nil 
country's for their defect cm; hut, before they have I 
ninny tine** nmstred before us, we ran leamo by 

lytic and lytle to exceede and pass them nit Of 

an Italian' waist, we make nil English petywnte; I 
of a French mire. All English chyttcrling, kc—Cas - 1 
roigne, . Delicate Diit for Droonkardcs\ 1 f»T0. { 

Chittyface. s. [The immediate origin of the i 
word seems to lie chichi; face, a Norman- j 
French word, and one which is still to be ! 
found in the French dictionaries. Cotgrave ! 
gives j 

• ' Clnchr-fiee, in. a chicheface, miehcr, Mticnkc- 
hill. wrctclnnl fellow, one out or whoso nose linn - 1 
g.?r drops.’ | 

For the first element, the derivation, as , 
far as its French origin is concerned, is i 
clear. Chico sometimes explained little, of\ 
no mine , more usually takes the allied, 
meaning of mean, or niijtjardly. So it dors 
in Cotgrave, as above. 

Richardson, who lias rightly comieeted 
the comparatively recent term Chittyfaee 
with chichrfncc rather than with chit, and 
is liberal in his instances of the use of the 
simple adjective, also supplies examples 
of Chinclic, Chincliy, and Cluuchcry, all 
applied to avarice, but none later than 
Chaucer. 

Its remote origin has been assigned to 
the Latin siccus - dry. It has also been 
treated as a word of Keltic origin. To this 
it may he added that a connection with the 
Latin dear - tame (whence mean-spirited) 
is possible. 

Upon a word regarding which no French 
lexicographer has ever professed to see his 
way clearly, the editor veuturcs a second 
conjecture, viz. that face = rachr, and that 
chicheface was originally r/nche-vache - 
lean cow, one of Pharaoh's lean kino. 

The forms in -w-, i.e. Chinchc and Chiu- 
chery -niggurdliness, point in the direction 
of C bin ch c - bug or bloodsucker.] 

? Lean -face: (used adjectivally in the ex- 
tract). 

I stole hut a dirty pudding out of an alms-hnskH 
to give my dog whon ho iAim hungry, and the peak- 
Ing ehitty-fare page hit me in the tooth with it.— 
Massinger, Virgin Martyr, it. 1. (Utah.) 

Clilvairio. s. Chivalrous. 

lUymwid do Puy had no sooner assumed tho rrin* 
of otAoo, than his mind, naturally of a chiral rie amt 
warlike lH'nt, lod him to suggest a mntorinl nlten- 
Uoii In tho constitution of the order.- Major Porftr, 
History qf the Knights if Malta, ch. i. 

Chivalrous, udj, [N.Fr. chcvalcurcux.] 
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Relating to chivalry, or knight-errantry; 
knightly; warlike; adventurous; daring. 

And noble minds of yon* nllird worn 
111 hruvo pursuit of chivatnats emprise. 

Sumner, Faerie Queen. 

I'll answer thro in any fair degree. 

Or chivalrous design of kniirlilly (rinl. 

Rhakcsiu-ar, Richard II. \.\, 

Tiio duo do Mnmiail, count Hpmbwsin, nud oaptnin 
Merdaillo. persuade him jking I’iorocliole | that lie 
is the most puissant and chivalrous prims* that ever 
appeared siliee Alexander the (treat! -ttishop hneth. 
Letter to Warbnrton. 

The Spaniards, from temper nntl constitution, 
wore oxtrnvairtintly fond of chivalrous exercises. ■ 
T. Wart on, History of English Poetry. 

Chivalry, s. 

1. Knighthood; military dignity; qualifica- 
tions of a knight (sis valour und dexterity in 
arms); general system of knighthood. 

Tlmu lrnsL slain 

Tho llow'r of Europe for his chivah'y. ■ 

Shakrspcnr, Henry VI. Part III. ii.1. 

There he now , for martial encouragement, some, 
degns*s ami orders of chivalry, which, nevertheless, 
ore eonfern'il promiscuously upon soldiers and no 
Boldiers. Damn, Essays. 

Solemnly he sworn, 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whateVr else to chivalry belongs, 

He would not cease ’till he reveng'd their wrongs. 

Dryden. . 

AVe find the divinity lectures of Bon Quixote, and 
the penance of his squire, an 1 both of llinn in the 
ritual of chivalry.- Bishop War bur tun, On Jaw's • 
Labour's last. I 

I look upon chivalry ns on some mighty river, J 
which the fabling* or the poets have made itiunorlnl. ' 
It may have sprung up nmiilst rude rocks, and blind j 
deserts. Hut the noise and rapidity of it* course, thn ' 
extent of country it adorns, and the towns and ps- 
hires it ennobles, may lend a traveller out of his 
wny, and invito him to Lake a view of thoso dark 
caverns, 

'undo su|**ntft 

Plurimus Eridnni per syhniu voivitur ainnis.’ 
—ttishop Hunt, Litters on Chivalry und Romance, 
lei. i. | 

1 thought ten thousand swords must have leaped ! 
from their seabhnrds to uveuge even a look that > 
threatened lier with insult. Hut the age of chi miry 
is go uv..—tturke, Refections on the French Revolu- 
tion. 

2. Adventure; exploit. Obsolete. 

| They four doing nets more dangerous, though less 
famous, because they were hut private chivalries — 

! Sir P. Sidney. 

, 3. Body, or order, of knights. 

And by his light 

Did nil thn chivalry of England move 
To do brave :icls. 

Shakes pear, Henry IV. Part It. ii. .A. 

Arthur, with all his chivalry —Milton, History of 
England, b. iii. 

AN nve, Munich, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Campbell, Hohcnlindcn. 
Chiver. s. ? Same as Chime re. 

What is it not that Martin doth not rent? 

Cappes, tippets, gowncs, blache clovers, rotchcta 
white; 

Communion liookes, and Hoinelies, yen so lient 

To tea re, ns women's wimples feele Ium spite. 

Thus tearing all. ns nil apes use to doo ; 

He tears wit hall the church of Christ in two. 

Anon, i a.d. 1«12. 

Chive* ,s.pl. [JI.Fr.] 

1. Threads or filaments (stamens) which sup- 
port the anthers in flowers. | 

The masculine or prolillck wed eoutained in tho j 
chins, or apices of the staiuin:i. - Ray, Wisdom of i 
f*W hoi ii if stcil in the Works if the Creation. | 

2. Salad plant so named (Allium Scliceno- 
prasuin). 

The leaves nre awl-shaped, tlm*adlike, and pro- 

dueeil in tufts Chives, when gathered, are cut , 

or shorn by the surface, nnd on this account am 
geuernllv illum'd in Ihe plural. The folingo is used 
as a safad ingredient in spring, being csUs'iiusl ! 
milder than onions or sinllions.— Loudon, Encyclo- : 
pad in of Hardening, in voce. 

Chlorate (of Potash). s. Suit consisting of j 
chloric, acid and potnssn, used as a do- 1 
flagrating powder in the manufacture of 
matches and percussion caps. 

Chlorate, or oxy muriate, of potash has a cooling, 
somewhat unplciisant and nitrous, taste. It ihs’S 
nut blench. . . . When strongly triturated in a mortar 
it c ruckles. throws out sparks, and Incomes lumi- 
nous. It dcflaL'nlcs upon red-hot cinders like nitre; 
When triturated along with sulphur, or phosphorus, 
it detonates with great violence, not witliOUlWanger 
to the hnnds of the operator ir they be not protected 
by a thick glou*. Similar detonations may bo pro- 
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v ii Jj (chloroform 

diteed with cinnnhnr or xeriidlinn, sulphiirct of 
IHitawiiiiiii, sugar, volatile oils, Ac. A mixture f»f 
sugar or starch with chlorate of pot ash. is readily 
inflamed by a drop of sulphuric acid, nnd this ex- 
periment fs the basis of tin* preparation of the 
oxygenated matches, ns they have Veil commonly 
called.— LVe, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mims, 4 

Chloride (of &lme). s. Third solution of 
the coiiihiuutinri of lime mid chlorine, used 
in bleaching, and as a disinfectant. 

AV hen a weak solution of caustic jKitash or aoda 
is saturat'd with cliloriiie, it alfords a bleaching 
liipior wlih'li is still used by aomo bleachers nnd 
rnlieo-printers for their most delicate processes ; >»ut 
the price of the alkalis has Jed to the disuse of these 
rhluridis as a general menus, and has occasioned a 
general employment of chloride of lime.— lire. Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Mam fact ii res, and Mines. 

(Sir also ext met under C h I or i n e.) 

Chlorine. [the first syllable from the 
Gr. yA i.Vi«i.' = grass-green ; the second, one 
of the artificial terminations of Chemistry, 
showing that the element ary substance to 
which it applies is in the same class with 
lodmc, Bromine, ami Fluorine. Its deriva- 
tives are numerous; some being the names 
of comparatively common ^objects in com- 
merce and manufactures, ns Chlorate, 
Chloric (acid), Chloride, Chloruret.] 

Elementary gaseous substance so called : (in 
the same class with Iodine, Bromine, ami 
Fluorine, as indicated by its termination). 

LL {chlorine] has a peculiar smell, ami irritates tho 
nostrils must violently, when inhaled, ns also tho 
windpipe and lungs. It is eminently noxious to 
animal life, ami, if breathed in its undiluted state, 
would prove instantly fatal. It supports I lie com- 
bustion of many IknIiim, and. indeed, spontaneously 
burns Rorcral without IheirlN'ing previously kin- 
died. The resulting eombiimlions are called chlo- 
rides, and act most important parts in many manu- 
facturing processes. Water absorbs, at the ordinary 
leiiipcmturo of the atmosphere, about double its 
volume of chlorine, nud acquires the colour, smell, 
and taste of the gas. na well its its power of dr>li-«.v- 
ing or blenching vegetable colours.— Crr, Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactnns, and Mints. 

Chloroform, s. [the ehlor- is the first syl- 
lable in chlur-int ; the form- is the first in 
Jbrm-ic , the name of an acid obtained from 
ants, in Latin Jbnn-kip.. The truncation 
of the word, i.e. the loss of the ordinary 
adjuncts ti farm, as ic, yl % &c\, gives it 
the appearance of a derivative from farm - 
shape, with which it has nothing in com- 
mon. The compound itself lielongs to 
the nomenclature of Chemistry, the term 
lieing an artificial one. see first, ext met] 

In Chemistry. Limpid colourless liquid used 
for the production of a vapour causing, 
when inhaled, insensibility to pain ; va- 
pour so produced: (employed in Surgery 
to diminish the pain of operations). 

[In a complex science, which is in a statn of transi- 
tion, capricious and detached derivations of terms 
am common; but aro not satisfactory. In this 
remark L have especial reference to chemistry; in 
which the discoveries made, especially in organic 
chemistry, ami tho ditlieulty of redlining them to a 
system, have broken up in several itistnuei’s the old 
nomenclature, without its Mug possible at present 
to nmstruct a new set of terms systematically con- 
nected. Hence it lias come to pass that chemists 
have constructed worth in a capricious and detached 
wny : its by taking fragments of words, and the like. 

. . .Several wonts have recently been formed by 
chemists, by taking syllables from two or more dif- 
ferent wimls. Thus rlicvreul discovnml a hiiImUuu'c 
to which he gave tho name Efhal, firom tho first 
syllables of the wonts ether and alcohol, Is ■cause of 
its analogy to those liquids in point of composition. 
So Liebig has the wont chloral, Liebig, cxiuniniuir 
the product of distillation of alcohol, sulphuric acid, 
and amber, found a substance which he termed 
Aldchyd, from the words J/cohol r/rAyr/mgeiiated. 
This mode of making words has been stnmglv ob- 
jected to by M. Dumas. Sttll more has ho objected 
to the word Mercaptan (of Zoisel, which, lie says, 
rests upon a mere play of words ; for it menus faith 
iHcrntnum captans and uterevrio a plum. Duma* 
and I’cllgnt, working on pyroligneous acids, found 
reason to believe the existence of a substance which 
they called methylene, deriving the name from nulhy, 
a spirituous fluid, and hyle, wood, Hervlius re- 
marks that the name should rather lie methyl, and 
tliat vAij may be taken in its signification of matter, 
to imply the Radical of Wine ; and he proposes that 
413 
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«, the older ASthPr-Itadienl. shall ho railed JSthyl, the 
newer Methyl, Thin notion of marking l»y the 
termination yl the hypothetical owniiound radical 
of a series of chemical compounds lias been generally 
adopted ; and, as we sms* from tho above reference. 
H must be regarded ns representing the (.reek word 
vAij: and sueli hypothetical radicals of 1 Mutes liave 
licen termed in general butyls. Bunsen obtained 
from Cadet's fuming liquid a substance which he 
called Alkarsin (rtHwIi-araenio?) : and the substance 
products I from this by oxidation lie called Alkargen. 
. . . Tim discovery of Kakodyl was tho tint in- 
stance of the insulation of an organic metallic hasyl. 
The Oral of the Hydrocarbon Radicals of the Al- 
cohols was the radical of Tclrylic alcohol obtained 
by Kolia* from Valerate of Fotosh, ami hence called 
Valyl. Chlonform is pvrchloride at formyl, the hy- 
pothetical radical of formic arid.— Whcwdl, Novum 
Oran non, raw vat urn, aph. xxviii. wit h commentary. ] 

The safety, as well as the etlleaey of this applica- 
tion of thu VBjiour of irther, of chloroform . . . Ims 
now been ascertained by abundant expi‘rienee. 
And if we consider what it has done, and what it 
promises, ... wo shall scarcely drem tho prejswal 
extravagant which has been made by onu of our 
hospital physicians, that, for so mm-llul a boon to 
HUtrcring humanity, public thanksgiving should be 
humbly olfi-red up to Heaven in our churches.— 
Watson, Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Physic, lift. viii. 

Chlor6meter. s. Instrument for C h loro- 
met ry. * 

In graduating thn arsenical chterometcr, M. Ony- 
liiissac takes for his unity the decolouring power of 
one volume of chlorine at 32 J Fahrenheit, and di- 
vides it into a hundred parts.— Vrc, Dictionary of 
A rts. Manufactures , ana Mines . 

Chlorometry. s. [Gr.ptrpov * measure.] Pro- 
cess for measuring, or testing, the de- 
colourizing, or bleaching, power of the 
commoner commercial chlorides. 

Ho [Way-LusHacI now prescribes as (he preferable 
plan of chlorometry, to pour very slowly from a 
graduated glaas tube a standard solution of the 
chloride, to bo tested upon a determinate quantity 
otnrsemouN add dissolved in muriatic acid, till thn 
whole arsonious be converted into the arsenic acids. 
The valuo of thn chloride is greater, the less of it is 
required to produco this effi*ct. -Vrc, Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

Chlorophyll. s. [Gr. x^ iu P°£ ~ green, 

- leaf.] In Botany. Colouring matter of 
vegetables. 

To this is referred all the kinds of coloured gra- 
nules which occupy tho interior of vegetable tissue. 
They have a spheroidal, irregular figure, are often 
angular, and consist of a setni-lluid gelatinous sub- 
stance, which seems to Is* a coaguluiii of tho fluid 
contents of tho cell*. Tho coRmr of plants, espe- 
cially tho green colour, is produced by the presence 
of chlorophyll, which may Ik? considered a vital se- 
cretion.— Lindley, Introduction to Botany, b. i. Roct. 
7, §83. 

Chlorosis, s. [Gr. = green.] Medical 
r .teftn for Green sickness. 

Hut tho man without sin. tho Moravian rabbi, 

Has perfectly cured tho chlorosis of Tabby. 

Anstey, Bath Guide. 

Ohlorltlo. adj. Affected by chlorosis ; sub- 
ject to it. 

The extasiraof sedentary and chlorotick nuns.-- 
Baltic. 

Chock. *■ Same as Shock; with which it 
was, perhaps, identical in pronunciation. 
Rare . 

Ono of tho kings of Franco died, miserably by tho 
chock of an hog.— Bishop Patrick, Divine Arithme - 
tick, p. 27. 

Chock, v. a. ? Heap or fill up, as in Chock- 
full; ? tossing about. 

Who scarce a sliiri. had but the day before. 

Nor a whole stocking to keep out the cold. 

Hath a whole wardrolx) at eoiiimaud in store ; 

And in the tavern in his cups doth roar. 

Chocking his crowns. 

Drayton, Agincourt, p. 70. (Ord HIS.) 
Chock-tall. adj. [apparently from choke- 
full ; a derivation which is not incom- 
patible with the provincial German form 
yeschocht volt given by Wedgwood ; though, 
perhaps, independent of it; the German ori- 
gin of the word being uncertain ; at any 
rate only indirectly connected with choke?] 
Full up to the brim. Colloquial. 
Ohfoolate. s. [Spanish.] Nut of the Theo- 
broma Cacao; cake or mass mode by 
grinding the kernel of the cacao-nut with 
other substances ; infusion of the same. 
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Chocolate is certainly much the best of these tliroo 
exotiek liqueurs : its nil seems to lie both rich, ali- 
mentary, and anodyne.— Arbvthnot, On the Nature 
and Choieo of Aliments. 

In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tremble at the sea that frotlis lielow. Pope. 

Thn Spaniards were thn first wlm brought choco- 
late into use in Kurnpe, to promuto tho consumption 
of the cacno-mitH, uchiot, and other drugs, which 
their West Indies furnish, and which enter the 
composition of chocolate. Chambers. 

Chocolate is flavoured with cinnamon and cloves 
in several countries instead of the more ex|iensivo 
vanilla. Jn roasting the beans thn heat should at 
first be very slow, to give time for the humidity to es- 
cape. . . . Chocolate iM sometimes adulterated with 
hturch; in which case it will forma pasty con sist- 
onml muss when treated with boiling water.— Ure, 
Dictionary of A rts, Manufactures, and Mim s. 

Thu Duchess of Portsmouth had poimnird him in a 
cup of chocolate.— M acaut dy, History if England, 
ch. iv. 

Chooolate-house. s. House of entertaiu- 
nu'iit in which chocolate is sold. 

liver since that time, Llsoiulnr lias been twice a 
day at the chocolate-house— Tatter. 

Choloe. 8. [Fr. choix.] 

1. Choosing. 

a. Act of. 

If they are not masters of their own choices, what- 
soever till! rigid laws of necessity determine them to 
they must necessarily chuse.— J. ticu U, Christian 
Life, pt. il. ch. v. § .1. 

Soft elocution doth thy style renown, 

(•cnlle or sharp, according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, nr to lash at vice. 

Drytlen, Translation of Persies ' ' Satires. 

b. Power of. 

Choice there is not. unless the thing which wo takn 
to Is* so in our power, that we might have refUscd 
if. If lire consume the stable, it cliouscth not so to 
do. because the nature (hereof is such that it can do 
no other.— Jlonkce. 

There’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at 
my own choice, whether 1 will Jive to tho world, nr 
to myself .— Sir R. V Estrange. 

To talk of compelling a nmu to bn good is a con- 
tradiction ; for where there is force there can be no 
choice. Whereas till moral goodness consihtetli in 
the elective act of thu understanding will.— Urtiv, 
Cosmolntfiii Surra. 

Whether he will remove liis contemplation from 
one idi;a to unot her, is many times in his choice.— 
Locke. 

v. Cure in. 

Jul. Cn-sar did write n collection of apophthegms: 
it is pity his hook is lost; for l imagine they were 
collected witli judgment and dmiev.— Bacon, Apo- 
phthegms. 

2. 'filing chosen. 

I am sorry . . . 

Yonr choice is not so rich in birth as beauty, 

TliaL you might well enjoy her. 

Shakes jMtir, Winter's Tate, v. 1. 

Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 

Thy choice of limning warriors. 

Milton, Paradise Imt, xi. 100. 
.‘1. Host part, of anything, and, as such, ob- 
ject of choice. 

The choice ami flower of all things prolitabln in 
other books, the psalms do both more briefly con- 
tain, ami more movingly also express.- 1 looker. 

Their riders, the flower and dunce 
Of many provinces, from hound to hound. 

Milton, Paradise Regained, iii. 314. 

4. Collection to choose from. 

A braver choice of daunlless spirits 
Did never float upon the swelling tidn. 

Shakvsiiear, King John, ii. 1. 
Make choice of. Choose ; take from several 
things proposed. 

Wisdom, of what hersolf approves, makes choice. 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Choice, adj. 

1. Select; of extraordinary vulue. 

After having set before tho king tho choicest of 
wines nml fruits, he told iiim tho best part of his 
entertainment was to comn.— Guardian. 

Thus in a sea of folly toss'll, 

My choicest hours of life are lost. Swift, 

Tom Uogit never nnaumod to come near the 
young Duke, but paid him constant attention. Hu 
sat at the bottom of thn tablo, and was ever sending 
a servant with some duties wine, or recommending 
him, through some third person, somo choice dull. 
It is pleasant to lie ' umde much of, 1 as Shakespoar 
says, oven by scoundrels — Disraeli the younger, The 
young Duke. 

2. Chary ; frugal ; cureful : (used of ptr- 

ll that ia choice of liis time, will alio bo choice of 
his com party, and choice of his actions,— Jeremy 
Taylor , Rule and Exercises if Holy Living. 
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Choice-drawn, part. adj. Selected with par- 
ticular care. 

• For who is he, whose chin ia but onrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers of Franco? 

Shakcspcar, Henry V. iii. chorus. 

Ohofoeleos. adj. Without the power of 
choosing; without right of choice; not 
free. Rare. 

Neither thu weight of tho matter, of which the 
cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of it 
are any more iuiputnhlu to that dead choiceless erra- 
tum, than tho first motion of it : and, therefore, it 
cannot Is? a tit resemblance to show thu reconcile- ‘ 
ableness of fUto with choice,— Hammond. 

Choicely, ado. 

1. Curiously; with exact choice. 

A Imud of men. 

Collected choicely from each county somo, 

Shakcspcar, Henry VI. Part II. Iii, j, 

2. Valuably; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good.—/. Walton, Com- 
plete Angler. 

Ohoieeness. *. Attribute suggested by 
Choice; nicety; particular value. 

Make einet animadversion where stylo hath tie- 
generated, where llourishtsl and thrived in rhvicl- 
wss of plirnsi?.— B. Jnnson, Discoveries. 

Carry into tho shade such auriculas, seedlings. f , r 
plants, as are for their choiceness reserved in puts.— 
Evelyn, Calendar} am hurtense. 

Choir. 8. [A.S. char ; N.Fr. choir> Fr. chwur ; 
Lilt, chorus. — Here note : 

( 1 .) The resemblance of the sound of the 
French diphthong oi to that of o preceded 
by w : i. e. compare the sound of roi (khuj) 
with that of rwoh. They are by no menus 
identical. What, however, we may call the 
w element, is common to both. 

(2.) The tendency in several provincial 
dialects, and ill the mouth of careless speak- 
ers sporadically distributed, to sound oi as 
i, e.g.yW/t as jine. 

Out of these two facts taken together tlu; 
original sound of the French choir has be- 
come quire, and the selling has followed 
the pronunciation, giving Quire and 
Quiristcr.J 

1 . Assembly or band of singers. 

They now assist the choir 
Of angels, who their songs admire. Waller. 

lu divine worship. 

The choir, 

With all the choicest musick of the kingdom, 
Together sung Te Deiun. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VIU. iv. 1. 

2. Part, of the church where the choristers, 
or singers, are placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought thu queen 
To a prepar'd pluee in the choir, fell olf 
At distance from her. 

Shakcspcar, Henry VIU. iv. 1. 

Choir-service, s. Duty performed by the 
choir of a cathedral. 

Thai part of our dwir-scrcicc failed the motel or 
anthem.— T. Wart on, History of English Potlry, 
iii. IS3. 

Choirlster. See Chorister. 

Choke, r. a. [A.S. ccoran .] 

1. Suffocate; kill by stopping the passage of 
respiration. 

Hut whon to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I'll choke myseir. Shakes pear, VyvMinc. i. ii. 

The herd ran violently down a steep place into I h') 
sen, and were ch >kod iiHim M*a.— J lark, v. 13. 

While you thunder'd, clouds ol‘ dust did choir 
Contending troops. Waller. 

2. Stop up; obstruct; block up n passage; 
binder by obstruction or confinement. 

Men troop'd up to tho king's eajiaeiou.H ruurl, 
Whose porticos were chok'd with the resort. 

Chapman. 

She cannot lose her perfect pow’r to sec, 

Tho’ mists anil clouds do choke her window light. 

Sir J. Davies, On the Immortality of the Soul. 

It soometh the fire is m choked as not to be »bio 
to remove thu stone.— Bacon, Naturatpnd Jurpcri- 
mental History. 

You must make the mould hijr enough to contain 
tho whole fruit, when it is grown to the greanw ; 
for else you will choke tho spreading of the fruit.- 
Ibid. 9 

Tho fire, which chok'd in ashes Jay, 

A load too heavy for his soul to inove, 



CHOK 

Wu upward blown below, and brush'd away by 
love. Dry lien. 

Whilo prayers and tean his destin'd progress stay, 
And crow'Ia of mourners choke thoir aov’retgiiVi way, 

With up. 

They are at a continual expense to cleanse the 
“ being ci ’ ‘ “ 
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of flip Spurges, a species of which is called ! 
in Gerardo choking spurge). 

The Uhlans called it Itcena, which implies 
It makes them dye like birds twist earth awl skyes; 
The name of chnak-unwt is to it assigned, 

Because it stops the venom of the mind. 

Taylor, the Water poet. (N'nrea by II. anil VV.) 


3. Suppress. 

And yet we ventur'd : for the gain propos'd 
Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear'd. 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part If. 1.1. 
Confess thee freely of thy sin : 


l. Indistinct und interrupted, as the utter 
aucc of one undergoing suffocation. 

* But they may secure that which bring* felicity .’ 
said Flora, a picking in a choking vuiee, and imt 
meeting tho glanee of Coningsby, — Disraeli the 
younger , Coningsby , b. ix. ch. iv. 


For to deny each article with oath, 

1 a- 

Overpower. 

And that which fell among thorns are they, which, 
whoa they have heard, ico forth, and are choked witli 
(tares, and riches, and pleasures of tliis life, and 
‘ ulioii.— 


-Luke, viii. 14. 


bring no fruit to perfect! 

No fruitful crop the sicaiy ncios return ; 

But oats and darnel choke tho rising corn. Dryden, 

. Irritate so as to cause a sense of strangu- 
lation. 

I am like tho pasha of tlireo tails, to whom the 
sultan sends his court circular, tho bowstring. It 
chokes mo. May its usage bo Abolished for over I— 
Thackeray, Book q “ ~ 


No solicitations could induce him, on a hot day 
and in a high wind, to move out of the choking f 
cloud of dust, which overhung the line of niHreli, j 
and which severely tried lungs less delicate Ilian i 
hln.— Macaulay, JUstory of England, ch. xvi. , 


CIIOO 

Where the adjective Choleraic is used, jt 
is a medical trrin derived from cholera 
not from chafer , and meuns connected with 
cholera the disease?. 

Choleric, adj, 

1 . Abounding in choler. 

Our two great poets lieing so different in their 
tempers, the one cholcrick and sanguine, the other 
phlegmatiek and melanelioliek.— Dryden. 

2. Angry; irascible: (of persons). 

Bull, in tho nmin, was nn honest plain-dealing 
fellow, choU rick. bold, and of a very unconstant 
temper.— Arhuthnot. 

For James not a particle of loyal affection lived in 
the heiirLs of the nation, while his ousy and pusil- 
lanimous, I houirli choleric, disposition luid gradually 


Ofclkinr. verbal abs. 
choked. 


Act or feeling of being 


fe of Snobs, ch. iv. 

Choke-tall. adj. See Chock-full. 

Wo nihil the skins choak-full.—Bmcn, Travels to 
discover tho Source of the Nile, iv. MO. 

Chlkeoherry. s. Astringent kind of cherry Ch6lasoroe. *. [Gr. yoXoc-bile, nnd «y«y«c 
so called. See extracts. “ — 


The entrance of air into tho lungs may bo pre- 
vented in various ways: by stoppage of the mouth 
and nostrils (smothering) ; by submersion of the 
Namn inlets in some liquid (drowning) ; ... l»y me- 
chnnieal obstruction of the larynx or tmehea from 
within, as by a morsel of food (choking) -, or from 
without, as by the Iwwstring (strangulation); both 
these, varieties nro included in the term throttling. 
—Watson, lectures on the Principles and Practice 
of Physic, lccl.v. 


Pnrsh describes [tho Census borealis] os a very 
handsome small tree; tho wood exquisitely hard 
and fine-grained; but the ohexrii*, though agreeable 
to the taste, astringent in the mouth, and hence 
ealleil choke-cherries— Loudon, Arboretum cl Fra- 
ticetum Britannicum, p. 703. 

The fruit [ortho C. hvemalis] is small, black, and 
extremely astringent, but eatable in winter. It is 
oallmt by the inhabitants [of the western mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina] tho black choke-cherry.— 
l9id. p. 705. 

Chlkedamp. s. Irrespirable gas of grottoes, 
wells, and mines: (conveniently, though not 
dways, limited to that which is both ir re- 
spirable and uninflammable). See extract. 

This explains the occurrence of fire-damp, or ear- 
bureltcil hydrogen, in coal-mines; whereas in mines C h6ler. S. [Lilt. cholera.'] 
of wood-coal, carbonic arid, a choke-damp, alone - .... L J 


from (iyio 83 lead or rarryaway; the form 
and spelling of the last syllable lieing those 
in pedagogue.] in Med trine, where it is 
both substantive and adjective ; i. e. where 
we can say either a chain gogue, or a cho- 
lagoguc drug. See extract. 

Medicines which promote I lie secretion orcxerc- 
tinn of bile are denominated cfudagngucs. . . . ft is 
probable that most, if not all, drastic purgatives in- 
crease the secretion and excretion of IkiIIi the bile 
and pancreatic juire. . . . The term cholagngue, how- 
ever, has been more jiarticularly applied to sub- 
slanees which are supposed to have a specific hiilu- 
eneein promoting tho accretion or excretion of lnle. 
Mercury, ahs-s, rhubarb, and taraxacum have Item 
considered to |misschs this property. Pereira , Ele- 
ments of Materia Med tea and Therapeutics, p. 2111. 


occurs.— Turner, Elements of Chemistry. 

Chdkellnr. See Chuckle. 

Chdkepear. s. Hough, harsh, unpalatable 
pear; hence aspersion or sarcasm by which 
another is put to silence. 

After your goodly and vain-glorious banquet. 

I’ll give you a ch>oak-\uar. Webster, White Devil. 

Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving j 
choak-ptuirs. -Clarissa. j 

The editor, though unable to refer to 
. them, 1ms seen applications of this term to 
* the so-called Apples of the Dead Sea, which, 
whilst they looked fair and fruitlike without . 

were inwardly but dust and ashes; also to ^ ho hath be™ u«xl 

many funguses, the common putt hall being - 


1. Bile. 

There would be a main defect, if such a feeding 
animal, and mo subjoct unto diseases from bilious 
cause*. should want a proper conveyance for cinder. 
—Sir T. llrowne. Vulgar Errnurs. 

Mnreilius Fic.iums increases these proportions, 
ndiiing two mriro of pure choler.— W.Wvllvn, Es- 
say on the Education of Children. 

2. Humour which, by its superabundance, is 
supposed to produce irascibility. 


It engenders choler, plauteth anger ; 

And bettor ’twere lliat both of us did fiu*t, 

Ninon, of ourselves, ourselves are eholeriek, 

Than feed it with such over-masted flesh. 

Shakespear , Taming <f the Shrew, Iv. 1. 


one of them. 

lie has given both the fruits and the 
explanation as he found them. It. is, how- 
ever, his opinion that the whole class ori- 
ginated in names for fungi causing ei- 
ther coughing or sneezing, compared with 
certain fruits of the size or shape of each 
particular instance. » 

Chdkepluxn. s. Plum similar in character to 
the Chokcpear, and also in its secondary 
application. 

Tla* spider’s talo (quoth th’ ant) semth a choking 
chokepl u nt —Hey wood, Spider and Fly. 

Ohlker. s. 

1. Slang for neckcloth. 

If 1 should go to one of tho tea-parties in a dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, ant not in tho usual attire 
or a gentleman, via. pumps, \ gold waistcoat, and 
enuh hat, a sham frill, and a white, choker, l should 
w insulting Bocloty.— Thackeray, Book of Snobs. 

~ That which irritates with a sense of stran- 
gulation. See Choke, 5. 

He hadleft a glam of water just tasted. I finished 
o*? a choker.— Thackeray, l)r. Birch and his 
young Friends. 

Ohlkevoit.#' 'plant to called: (perhaps one 


Kver to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradiction. Shakesfnor. Coriolanus, Hi. 3. 

lie, met!) inks, 1 m no great scholar, 

Who can mistakoUmro for choler. Prior. 

Cholera, or Cholera-morbus, s. [Gr. \o- 

A tpa ~ bilious, Lat. morbus •-= disense : u 
barbarous compound in which the (5 reck 
adjective is feminine to agree with wror, 
though the Latin by which the latter is 
translated is masculine.] In Medicine . See 
extract. 

There is a complaint . . . that shows itself in tills 
country more or less every autumn, and prevails 
extensively in some years as a minor epidemic. It 
is rightly enough named cholera ; for it is attended 
with, and consists mainly, of a remarkable llux or 
liile. . . . Such is tlm disease which has long been 
frtuilinr to English practitioners as cholera ; imt 
almul the end of the first third-jmrt of tho present 
century, this country was visited by a severe epi- 
demic disorder which was also culled cholera’, or, by 
way of emphasis, tho cholera, or sometimes spns- 
luiidic cholera, or Asiatic, choir ra, or malignant 
cholera ... 1 may call it epidemic cholera. . . . The 
epidemic cholera so far resembled tho summer cho- 
lera. that it was attended by preftise vomiting and 
purging, . . .but it differed ... in the matters ejected 
from the stomach containing no idle ; and thisalone 
is a good reason against calling the disease HWfero.— 
Watson. Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Phytic, lect. ixxii. 


diminished Uiunc sentiments of apprehension which 
royal frowns used to excite— Ilalum, Constitutional 
History of England, vol. i. ch. vi. 

•1. Offensive : (of words or actions). 

Then; came ill rholcrick haste towards me about 
seven or eight knights.— Sir P. Sidney. 

Jhvlmnus threatens h all that n*a<l him, using 
his coiilideni, or ratlier rholcrick speech.— A'tr \V. 
Raleigh, History of the World. 

ChtaerlcneM. .v. Attribute suggested by 
Choleric; utiger; irascibility; peevish- 
ness. 

Subject to lik«‘ passions for covetousness, oonten- 
tiousness.aud clndt rick ness— Bishop (juudim, Anti- 
Baal llcrith. p. 12H : UMil. 

Cboleaterlxie. s. In Physiology. Olea- 
ginous principle in bile; in a solid form 
the main constituent in gallstones, q.v. 

Choli&mblo. s. [Lat. cholinmbi , from (Jr. 
xmXoc - lame, mpCotj - iambic.] Verse dif- 
fering from the true iambic in having a 
trochee in the sixth or last place, the fifth 
foot being for the sake of contrast usually 
a pure iambus. See Choriambic and 
Scazon. 

After bint came one Babrius. that gave a new turn 
of tho hibliw into chaliamhieks. - Bentley, Dissir- 
tation on the Epistles of Pludaris. 

Chondrlne. s. [Gr. \ovcpog = cartilage.] 
Fundamental and characteristic tissue in 
cartilage. 

It | chondrine] is slowly dissolved by boiling with 
wati-r, and when dry resembles glu«*. But it dillcrs 
from gclntiuo in nut lM>iug pm'ipitatcd by tannic 
acid. . . . Chondrine leaves when burned from four 
to six imt cent, of ashes, childly bone-earth.— Tur- 
ner, Elements if Chemistry. 

Chooae. r. a. proterperfect chose, parti- 
ciple chosen (of which the older form was 
gC’Coren, ge-curm ; ccosan in A.S. being 
one of the verbs which changed s into r in 
the participle: see Forlorn and Frfrrq,). 

Take, by way of preference, out of several 
tilings offered ; not to reject; select; pick 
out of a number. 

I mav neither choose whom I would, nor refiise 
whom 1 dislike.— Shakespear, Merchant of Venice, 
i. 2. 

If ho should offer to choose, and choose the right 
casket, you should refuse to isTfonn your father's 
will, if you should refuse to accept him.— Ibid. 

Did 1 choose him out of all tho tribes of Israel to 
be my priest P—1 Samuel, ii. 2H. 

How much less shall I answer him, and choose out 
tuv words to reason witli him.— Job, ix. 14. 

Tho will lias still so much freedom left as to ena- 
ble it to choose any act in its kind good; as also to 
refuse any act in ils kiud evil.— South, Strmons. 

Choose, p. n. Have the power of choice be- 
tween different tilings : (with not und but. 
See But). 

AVithout tlra influence of the Deity supporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not choose but 
follow.— Hooker. 

Knaves bo such abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate suit, 

Or voluntary dotage of somo mistress, 

Convinced or supplied them, they cannot choose 
But they must blab. Shakespear , Othello, iv. 1. 

When a favourite shall Ixr raised upon the found- 
ation of merit, then can he not choose but prosper. 
—Bacon. 

Those who are persuaded that they sludl continue 
for evec, cannot chooso but aspire after a happiness 
commensurate to their duration —Archbishop Til • 
lotson. 

Chooser, s. One who chooses, or has the 
power or office of choosing; elector; se- 
lector. 

415 
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, Come all into this nut. quoth she ; 

‘ Como closely in. lie rul’d hy me ; 

Each ono umy here n chooser toe. 

Por room you need tint wrestle. 

Dm if (on, Kymphidh. 

In all things to deni with other men, ns if 1 might 
l»o my own chooser.— Hammond, Practical Cate- 
chism, » 

Thin generality is not sufficient to make a good 
rAoowr.wIthoutfl more pnrtieular con traction of hid 
judgement.-#;* //. Wnfftm. 

Cho£»tx)ff. verbal aha. [ A.S. ccosung.] Choice; 
election ; net of making a choice. 

Send me n-eruisiuv, 

I’ll bring you enow 
Of do im^ for our dimming. 

And choose for thee too. Dr. Jt. G. Txitham, 
Translation ofFrithiif’s Sofia. 

Ctaooiinily. ad p. In the way of choice or 
election. Hare. 

I f our spirits can servo fSod, chonsingly and greedi- 
ly, out of pure conscience of our duty, it is better in 
itself, nnd more safe to us .—Jeremy Taylor , Rule 
awl Exercises <\f Holy Living , p. 230. (Ord MS.) 

Chop. v. n. 

1. Cut with a quick blow. 

And where the cleaver chops tho heifrr's spoil. 
Thy breathing nostril hold. Gay, Trivia. 

With off \ 

Whf.t shall we do, if we perceive 
Lord ITaslingN will not yield to our coiuplotsP— 
Chop off his head, man. 

Shakcnpcar, Richard ITT. iii. 1. 

Within these three days his head is to be cltopt off. 
—Id., Measure for Measure, i. 2. 

2. Devour eagerly : (with up). 

You nro for making a hasty meal, and for chop- 
ping up your entertainment, liko an hungry clown. 
— Drydvn. 

Upon the opening of bis niouili lie drops bis break- 
fast. which tbo foi presently chopp'd up— Sir It. 
7/ Estrange. 

b. Mince ; cut into small pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, 
as for the pot .-*Micah, iii. .1. 

Hy dividing them into chapters nnd verses they 
are no chnpjtcti nnd minced, mid stand so broken nnd 
divided, that the common fiwple take the verses 
usually for different aphorisms.- Lorkr. 

Chop and change. Put one tiling in the 
place of another. 

.My chance was great, for. from a poore man’s son, 
1 ruse nloft, and chop! and chang'd degree. 

Mirmurjnr Magistrates, 507. 

Sets up communities nnd senses, 

To chop and change intelligences. 

Butler, Hndihras. 

A fllnn the Trigons chopp'd and chang'd. 

The wnt’ry with the fiery rang'd. Jhid. 

We go on chopping amt changing our friends, os 
well as our horses .- -Sir Jt. L' Estrange, 

Chop in. Interrupt. See Cut in. 

He that eometli lately out of Fraunce will talk 
Fiyneli English, nnd never blush at the matter, 
r Another choopes in with English Italianated. -? Ill- 
son. Art qf Jaicfnrick, h. iii. : 1553. 

Chop logic. Wrangle; dispute in, or with 
an affectation of, logical terms. 

A man must not presume to use his reason, unless 
lie has studied the categories, nnd can chop logic by 
mode and figure.— Smollett, Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker. 

Thus they chopp'd logiek with Sovernignc Majesty. 
-Howell, Vocafl Forrest, INS. (Ord MS.) 

Chop out. Give vent to ; come out. 

Who has brought 

A merry tale about him, to raisn a laughter 
Amongst our wine? Why N train, where art thou ? 
Thou wilt chop out with them unseasonably 
When I desire them not, 

Bmnmnnt and Fletcher, Maiffs Tragedy. 
Chop. r. n. [see last extract.] 

1. l)o anything with a quick and unexpected 
motion, like that of a blow; catch; hit, or 
happen, on anything. 

If tho body re percussing Imj near, and yet not so 
near as to make a concurrent echo, it ehojipefh witli 
you upon the sudden.— Bacon, Natural and Expe- 
rimental History. 

Out of gnsslinesg to get both, he chops at the 
shallow, and loses the substance.— £ir R. L'Es- 
trange. 

2. Purchase generally by way of truck ; give 
one thing for another. 

OToliivo her hutiland in another country, 

Within a month after sho is married, 

Chopping for rotten ralsina. 

Beaumont and Fletcher , The Captain. 
8. Bandv; altercate; return one thing or 
word for another. 

Let not the council at tho bar chop with tho judge, 


nor wind himself into the handling of tho cause 
anew, after the judge hath declared his sentence.— 
Bacon. 

[Tho syllnble chap or chop represents tho sound of a 
sudden blow; Scotch, chap hands, to strike hands, to 
chap at a door; to chap, to hack, cut up into suinll 

K 'cn'S. Chap, chnvp, chopjw, a blow. (Jamieson.) 

cnee, to chop is to do anything suddenly, as with 
a Mow, to turn. A greyhound dorps up a liar** when 
it catches it unawares ; to chop up in prisuii. to elap 
up (Hnlliwell) ; the wind chofis round when it makes 
a sudden turn to a different quarter. From the no- 
tion of turning round the word chop iuihscs to the 
sense of exchanging, an exchange being tho transfer 
of something with the return of nn equivalent on 
the other side. Thus \vc speak of chojtjrinq and 
chamriug: to chop hope's with one. to exchange 
homes. Thi> Scotch and North of England coup, 
Warwickshire coff, Icelandic kavp,hym , nro used 
in the same sense. * Sidast toi6 haun at Itolmi thviat 
hann keipti rid Holinstnrm bicdi lomluin oc konoiu 
oc lnusa fc Olio. 1 At IhsI lie dwell at Holm because 
be and Holmstarra bail choppnl both lands and 
wives and all their moveables. ‘Jinn Kigridurhcm 
linun Atti Adur hengdi sig i hnfeno thviat hun villdi 
cigi nianna-kanpin.' But Sigrid whom liu before 
lmd to wife hanged herself in t lie temple, because 
she would not endure this husband-r/iu/quuf/. (Land- 
naimilmk, p. 4W.) Thus chop is coimccicd with (ter- 
man kaufvn , English cheap, chapman, <te. In 
Scotch mnp tho original sense of tuming is com- 
bined with that of trafficking, dealing. To coup , to 
overturn, overset. (Jamieson.) The whirling stream 
will mako our bout to coup, i.e. to turn over. 

* They nro forebuyers of qulndt, bear ami aits, 
copers, sellers and turners thereof m merchandise.’ 
(Jamieson.) 

Jlorse-coupcr, cotc-conpcr, one who iiuys and sells 
horses or cows; snnl-rmipi r, a trafficker in souls.— 
Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology. \ 

Chop. s. 

1. Piece chopped off (sec Chi p) ; small piece 
ofmeut (commonly of mutton). 

Sir William Chim-I compounded for sixteen hun- 
dred pounds, yet liuipHui would have cut another 
chop out of him, if the king had not died. Hamm. 

Old Cross condemns all persons to In- Tops, 

That, can’t regale themselves with mutton chops. 

King, A rt of Cookery. 
Ami lienee this halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 
ilis proper chop to inch. 

Tennyson, Lyrical Monologue. 

2. Crack ; cleft. 

AVnter will make wood to swell ; as we see in tin? 
filling of tbecAiq* of bowls, by laying them iu water. 
—Bacon. 

Chops nnd changes. Vicissitudes: (see Chop 
and change under Chop, v. a . ; see also 
Chop, r. n. 3). 

‘ Them bn odd chops and changes in this hero 
world, for sartin,’ observed Coble.— Marryat, Snar- 
Iryyoic, voi. ii. eh. ii. 

Chapfallen, adj. See Chapfallen. 

Though strong persuasion hung upon thy lip — 
Alns! how chop-fall' n now I Blair , The Grave. 

Peter wns. in sooth, singularly chop-fallen, and 
could only defend himself by an incoherent mutter. 
—Sir E. L. Buhccr , Eugene Aram, b. iii. eh. vi. 

Ch6phouse. s. House of entertainment, 
where provision ready dressed is sold. 

1 lout my place at tho chop-home, where every 
man calsin puhlick a messuf broth, or chop of meat, 
in silence.- Sptvtator. 

Ch6pin. s. [Fr.] Prenoh liquid measure 
containing nearly a pint. 

My landlonl, who is h pert smart man, brought 
up a choppin of white wine; nml, for this imrtieulnr, 
there nro better French wines hero than in England, 
ami cheaper; for they aru but a groat a quart.— 
Hutcell, Utters, i. vl. 38. 

Ch6pped. part . adj. 

Cnt small. 

Somo granari -s are made with clay, mixed with 
hair, chopiml straw, mulch, and such like.— Morti- 
mer, Husbandry. 

2. Chapped. 

i rememlier kissing tho cow’s dugs, that her pretty 
chopped hands had milked— Shakespear,As you like 

Clipper. 8. Instrument for cleaving. Col- 
loquial. 

Cb6pplnff. verbal ahs. 

1. Act of merchandizing. 

Tho chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not 
to hold, but to sell again, grindeth upon tho soller 
and the buyer— Bacon, 

2. Altercation. 

iHiH never leave off your chopping of logiek, 'till 

S our skin is turned over your ears for prating.— Sir 
f. L' Estrange. 


Chopping, part. adj. 

1. Stout; lusty: (epithet frequently applied 
• to infants , by wuy of commendation). 

Iloth Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own tho fair iqid chopping child. Fenton, 

2. In Navigation. Clashing ; counteracting : 
(applied to the state of the sea produced by 
the meeting of adverse waves obliquely or 
otherwise). 

When strong winds act agAinst these flowings, a 
clumping boa is produced, which, in Toggy weather, 
is dangerous to small craft.— Admiral Smythe, The 
Mediterranean. 

Ohdppluffbiook. s. Lopf of wood on which 
anything is laid to be cut in pieces. 

Tho strait smooth elms aro good for Hxlc-ti*s, 
boards, chopping-blocks.— Mur timer, Husbandry. 

Cbdppingknife. s. Knife with which cooks 
mince their meat. 

Hero conics Pamelas, with a sword by his side, 
a forrcst-bill on his hock, and a chi/pping-knife un- 
der his girdle. Sir P. Sidney. 

Ctadppj. adj. Full of holes, clefts, or 
cracks. 

You seem to understand mo, 

By each nt once her choppy linger laying 
Upon her skinny lips. Sluikespear, Macbeth, i, 3. 

Chops, s. pi. Where chop is used as jaw, 
it applies to the lower one; lienee tho 
plural means the two sides thereof, gene- 
rally treated as a unity. 

1. Mouth of a beast. 

So soon ns my chops liegin to walk, yours must lie 
walking t»K> for company— Jt. L' Estrange. 


2. Month of a man : (used in contempt). 

Sometimes his dmppts dno wolko in jmynts too 
hie, 

■Wherein the npc himselfe a woodcncko tries : 
Sometimes with Ilmites lie dmwes his niouili awric. 
And swell ns l»y liis leu holies, and falselio lies. 
Wherefore ho what he will 1 do not pnsxe, 

Ho is the jiullriost npo that ever was. 

Whip for an Ape. 

lie ne’er shook hands, nor bid farcwel to him, 
’Till ho unseam'd him from the najMJ to the chops. 
Shakes fnar, Mat b, th, i. 2. 
My chops wnter fur a kiss— they do, Flora. - Mrs. 
(’cntlicrc, The Wonder, ii. I, 


•‘k Entrance*; approach: (a proper rather 
than a common term, as 'Chops of the 
Channel '). 

At the time of the Bump, 

When old Admiral Trump 
With his broom swept the (Hunts of the Channel. 

Song in The Merry Moiumh. 

Fauces is used by Virgil in the same 
sense, Georg, i. 207 : 

1 Foil tils el ostriferi/auees Iciitiuitiir Abydl.’ 


CU6piticki. s. English name for the Chinese 
substitutes for a knife and fifth. Collo- 
quial. 

Chor&gas. [Cat.] Superintendent of 
the ancient chorus. 

Hu scruples not to nlllrui, that in this fimlastick 
farce of lire, in which tho scene is ever (-hanging find 
inconstant, the whole machinery is of human direc- 
tion ; nnd the mind ihe only chorat/us of tin; enter- 
tainment— /bit/f up Warfadion. Enquiry into the 
Causes of Prodigies and Miracles, p. *J3. 

Ch6ral. adj. Belonging to, or composing, 
ti choir or concert. 

All sounds on fret hy string or golden wiro 
Tom | >er 'iT soft tunings, iutenuix'd with voice. i( 
Choral or unison. Milton, J'aradisa i/ost, vii. 5.*". 

Cb^rallj. ado. 

1. In the way to suit a choir. 

When the words nro attended lo hy the eye, thero 
is a plaintive cast in tho strain which makes the 
well-known anthem, 1 1 coll and cry,’ somewhat af- 
fceling; I think, however, a modern composer would 
judire ill if h« clmse to set the same words chorally. 

- - Mason, Essay on Church Music, p. 1 10. 

2. In the manner' of a chorus. 

Marsciliese ting their wild ‘To Arms ’in chorus; 
which now all men, all women and children haj«» 
learnt, and sing chorally, in tlicatri-s. boulnvante, 
stroots ; und the heart burns in every Bosom.— Car- 
lyle, French Revolution, pt. ill. b. i. ch. i. 

Chord, s. [Gr. xWn 5 Lat * chorda.] 

1. String of a musical instrumcnj: (spelled 
cord, when signifying string in general). 
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_ . A , . . mo mov’d 

Their nope end chords, was won ; hie voliuit touch 
Instinct lliro’ ell proportions, low and high. 

Fled end pursu’d tnninvcrao tlio resonant Aigue. 

Miltm , Paradise Lout, xi. {fcO. 

8. Combination of two or more cntempora- 
neous musical sounds. See Harmonics. 
8. Straight line which joins the extremities 
. of an arc. 

Tbis form has elm thn advantage of covering the 


c n o r 

The whiles, with hollow threats, 

The chorister* the Joyous an thorn sing, Spenser. 

Tho ncw-lmm pturnix takes his way; 

Of airy choristers n numerous tmin 

Attend his progress. Dryden. 

The musical vnin« nnd accents of thcncrinlr/fii- 
ristrrs.—ltny, IVistlom of Uod maufested in the 
Mark* of tho Creation. 

Komelimes there are on the cathedral foundation 
minor canons, and always pmamtorN, lay vicars, 
and choristers,— A. Foublauque, jun., limb ice are 
governed , let. 10. 


line of retreat better than thn llrst; at the same . rp_ - 

time that it enables any one jmrt of the line to ho c “°*®frapher. LGr. X w Pl = ft S Ion » W'S' 1 ' 1 
morn quickly reinforml from an v other |mrt, he- = desertin'.] 


r*ira±s?z: >• « 

munts of thut unAiro living in renr of the line, 
troops passing la-twecn any two parts must march 
round the circumference. — MacDongnll, Modern 
* Warfare a s htjlnttirtd hy modern Artillery, eh. vi. 

Chided, adj. 


Furnished with strings or 
chords; stringed. 

What passion cannot music raise and quell? 

When Jubal struck the chordal shell, 

Hie liul’ning brethren stood around. Dryden. 

Chorda. s. (so accented if treated as u La- 
tin word; often, however, sounded Cho- 
rea.) In Medicine. St. Vitus’s dance. See 
Dance. 2 , 

Ctaorepfisoopal. adj. [L.Lat. chorepiscopus \ 

- local bishop.] Appertaining to the office | 
of such bishops as, during the early cen- ! 
turies of the Christian era, were appointed 
over districts into which it was fouud con- 
venient to divide the larger sees ; some- 
times used us equivalent to suffragan, as 
opposed to metropolitan. j 

Desiring his sense of several passages therein con- 
tained. relating to tho Valent iman heresy, episcopal 
and chorcjnm^Hil power, ami some emergent difH- 
cidtlcs concerning tlieui.— Bishop Fell, Life of Ham- 
fn/mf/,^1. j 

Chorl&mble. adj. (used also as a subs/an - ; 
tier ; so that Choriambic and Clioriambics ; 
are English equivalents to Churhmilnis and 
Choriambi). In Creek and Latin Prosn- J 
dy. Of the nature of a choriamlms ; con- 
stituting a choriamlms ; consisting of cho- 
riamhi : (applied both to the foot itself, 
and to certain metres characterized by it). 
See I uni hi c. 

Cbori&mbus. s. [Lat.] In Creek and Latin 
Prosody. Foot of four syllables, of which 
tile first and last are long, the two inter- 
vening ones short, as in curriculum. 

Mr. Trochee was what Dr. Johnson called a sound 
sullen scholar. . . . He had a clear head, and no in- 
considerable amount of that old-fashioned catapult 
kind of anrensm so much in vogue during tho last 
century. He was, indeed, exemplary in lus way, anil 
if you had asked him what ‘religio’ was, lie would 
have replied nt onee that it was a cho r iambus,— 
Ban nay, Singleton Fontt n«y, b. i. eh. i. 


countries. 

The truth is only to he found hi their works, who 
celebrate the lives of great men, and an; commonly 
called biographers. as the others should indeed Is. 
termed topographers or ehuroyrophers : words 
which might well mark the distinction between 
them; it Isung the business of the latter ebiellv to 
describe countries and cities, which, with the assist- 
ance of maps, they do pi < tty justly, arid may be dr*- 1 
pended upon: but ns to the notions and characters ! 
of men, their wrilinps are not quite so authentic. of ] 
which then* needs no other proof than thorn* eternal I 
contradictious, occurring lietwmi two topographers 
who undertake thu history of the same country.- - 
Fielding, Adventures of Joseph Andrew*. 

Geographical autiqiiiirhin or critic who, 
in the comparison of modem with ancient 
geography, investigates the locality of 
places incut; mod in the older writers, and 
discusses the question of names for which 
the site, and sites for which the name, is 
uncertain. 

Places unknown, letter harped nt in Camden and 
Other chirograph i rs.— Milton , History of England, 
b. iy. «- 

Nuvia, situated in I'mhrin, which our modem 
ehorograptu r* call Sjiolclo.— Tuisdm, p. a. 

This is the sense to which the word, at 
present, may conveniently hi; restricted. 
The enquiry it denotes is one of a definite, 
specious, and important kind ; for which 
there is no unequivocal name. Nor is it 
wanted for any other purpose ; notwith- 
standing the remark under Ch orogra- 
phy in the previous editions, that ‘it. is 
less in its object than Ceoyraphy , , and 
greater than Topography' 

Chorogr&phioal. adj. Appertaining to, or 
having the character of, Chorogruphy. 

1 have added a ehoroyrnphicitl description of this 
terrestrial paradise. Sir IV. Halt iyh. History of the 
World. 

Methinks it would well please any man to look 
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v/ ii u (Chough 

root in our language, probably intended to 
be a word of the >ume general import*as 
Geogruphy, and the other compounds of 
ygn i«i i and it is likely that instances uf Its 
use as a common term may be found. In 
some of the dictionaries and cyclopedias it 
is spelt Chorrgfnphy, perhaps to distin- 
guish it from Ch orography, description 
of countries, jicrhaps under ihe notion that 
it came from chorea). 

Fur 1 In? further iinprm oment of dancing. A Tim- 
tin of ( (horny ra phy or Ihe Art or Dancing Country 
Dances after a new character, Ac. Translated from 
the French of Moii^r. Feuillet. . . . Jly John Essex, 
Dancing Master. London : 1710. 

Cbdrold. adj. Appertaining to the vascular, 
as opposed to Hie specially nervous, portion 
-of the retina. 

Physiologically speaking, tho sensitive retina must 
Is* stimulated by the light which paints, unsidu 
down, an image «.f tho external or exteriialiWMl ob- 
ject on its surface, or on that of the churmtl <*oat, in 
order that the vision of that object may Is; produced. 
§ 20^^* Mi tnphysies, pt. 1. b. 1. 

Used substantially for the vascular portion 
itself. 1 

In tho turtle t he sclerotic is cartilaginous, thickest 
behind, and thicker at till temporal than at thu 
nasal side of tin* globe. Tho cornea is flatter than 
in tho Kmys or land-tortoise. The optic nerve pene- 
trates the sclerotic. . . . The ehmurni is thick, and 
coloun *d by a di*ep-brown pigment -Outu, Ana- 
tomy of Vertebrates. 

Chorus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Number of singers; concert. 

IWiih, commenting on the Revelation, divide* 
the whole book ns a lragi*d t v, into nets distinguished 
each by a chorus of heavenly harping* ami song be- 
tween. — Milton, Samson Agonist ex, introduction. 

The Grecian tragedy was at llrst nothing but a 
churns of singers; afterwards one actor was intro- 
duced.— Dryden. 

In prniso so just let every voice lie join’d, 

And fill tho gen’ral charm o f mankind 1 Pope. 

8. Versons who tire supposed to behold what 
passes in u tragedy, and sing their senti- 
ments between the acts; piece of lyric 
poetry so sung, 

For supply, 

Admit me chorus to this history. 

Shakespcar, Henry V. i. chorus. 
Used adjeclirully or us the first element in u 
compound. 

Sophocles, the genius of liin age. 

Increas'd the pomp and Inanity of the stage, 

Engag’d the chorus song in every part. 

Dryden, Art of Poetry. 


This word being limited to Greek and Chorogr&phlcaliy. arln. In a chorographical 
Latin prosody, the reasons which, either manner, 
really or apparently, justify the application 
of the terms Anapest, Dactyl, I ant hie, 
and Trochee to certain English feet or 
measures hnve no pluco here. The same 
applies to Choliambic. 

Chdrloa. s. [Gr.] In Physiology. Outer 
covering of the ovum (egg). 

In birds the shell with its lining m einbraim forms 
the external covering of the egg. . . . The ovum of 
mammalia at the time when it arrives at the uterus 
luw also a similar external cnveloim, which him re. 
coivedin man and moat animals the general appel- 
lation of chorion, -l)r. Alien Thompson, Uencru- 
tuin, in Todd’s Cyclopad ia of Anatomy and Phy- 

Slology. 

Cb6rist. s. Singing man or boy, in a choir. 

Rehold tin* great diarist of the angelical quire.— 

Partheneia Sacra, p. 160? 1033. # 

*- P n Mason’s Essuys on Chtirch 
Music, the s|K'lling of the word is clwiris- 
ter: how it was pronounced by him is not Chorbvraphy. x. [from Gr. yW = dunce.] 
clear ; for it is uncertniu whether the spell- Description of dancing. (In the following 

RJg was meant to represent Chorister or extract it is the title of a work; and, as 

Quirister.— see Choir.] Singer in a such, a proper rather than a commit name, 

choir; linger in general. It was, however, though it has failed to take 
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iij»«n rhorogmphical, topographical di l mentions; 3. Tart of a musical composition in which 

to bclinlil.na it wen*, all the remote provinces, towns, • . .. 1 . 

cities of Him world. — Burton, Anatomy of Melon- tlM. COlll pflll\ JOItl the S»MgtT. # 

clinly. p. 27it. TjCt’s all join in clonus ami give him our praise, 

Tho liniNO vet observing her begun course of cho- For sure Buch a man wag ne’er scon in our days, 
rogrophiml longitude, t races easLwurd tin* Nouthern &>ng on J.nnardi's Jtatloon. 

Jlmre Of tho islc.-At tden, On Drayton’* Polyolbion, chose. ». [Fr. chose - thing, matter ; from 

the Latin causa = cause, whence its special 


maimer. 

I may perhaps ls> found fault withal, Ih*ciiusu I do 
not choroyraphhydly place the funeral inonmiieiitB 
in Ibis my IsHik. Wn nr. Ancient Funeral Monu- 
ment* of ( iront Jlritain, Inland, and Islands adja- 
cent. 

Cholegraphy. 8. [from Gr. \wpot, -- place.] 
Art, practice, or department of the Cho- 
rographer. 

For most <if whnt 1 use of chorogrnphy, join with 
me in thanks to that most learned noiinci* of anti- 
unity, my instructing friend, Mr. Cuiiiilen.— Sehlcn, I 
On Drayton's Polyofhion, preface. 

This 1 have described to your lordship, Iiecnuse I i 
think then* might Is* good use made of it for choru- i 
qraphy\ for, otherwise, to make hmd.sk ipN by it were I 
illilicnil. Sir 11. IVutton, Rditfuias Wottoniana, i 
p. HUH. 

We hnve some evidences of it in oiir first on- 1 
tranco into it, in this part of the chorogrnphy of 
Egypt. -Hi shop SlillinaJhcf, Oriyines Sacra. 

In delightful! raptures we descry, i 

Ab in a map, Sion’s chorography. 

JHshnp King, On Sandys’s Psalms. 


legal import.] Matter; subject-matter; 
question. See extract. 

Chose is used in divers senses, of which the four 
following, are the most important, : (1) Chose local, 
a thing Biinexed to n phui-, ns a mill, Ac. (2) Chose 
transitory, flint which is moveable, and may bn 
taken away, or carried from plnre to place. (;q Chose 
in action, otherwise callisl chose in siisjjense.a thing 
of which a man has not the possession or- actual en- 
joyment, lint bn* a right to demand it by action or 
oilier proceeding. ... (4) fJhosis in possession, w hero 
a person 1ms not only tin* right to enjoy, but alsu 
tiie actual enjoyineut of a thing.— IF/m Won, Law 
Lexicon. 

Chdien. part. adj. Selected ; ( looted. § 

If king IjcwIh vouchsafe in furnish ua 
With mime few liands of clown soidiera. 

I’ll undertake to land tliem on nur coast. 

Shakcsnear, lh nry VI. Port 111. iii. 3. 

Your lordship's tlioughls are always Just, your 
numbers harmonious, your words chosen, vonf ex- 
pressinjiH Htnmg and manly, your verso tiowiug. ami 
your I urns ns nappy ns Bn*y are easy. — Dryden. 
Knsay on tfu JSneitt. (Ord MS.) 

Qhoofti. s. [A.S. ceo.j Hird (Frcgilus 
Graculuti) resembling a jackdaw; hufS\ith 
red beak and red legs; commonest in Corn- 
wall, whence called the Cornish Chough. 

• See last extract. (For a local bin! Ihe 
chough is mentioned remarkably often by 
417 
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^he old writers; certainly by many who 
never saw one. The bird itself may have 
been commoner than it is now. It is mow 
probable, however, that the term had then 
It wider implication.) 

In birds, kitra and kestrels h.ivo a resemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravfais, daws, and chough s. 
— Itucon, Natural nut! Experimental History. 

Tii crows the like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs uud daws, and such rvpublick birds. 

Dry dm, 

From the Starling and l’nstor . . . the transition 
[from the Stuniida 1 '] to the true crows by the inter- 
vening chough is easy ntul nntuml. . . . The Cornish 
chough, for which the genus Fregilus was cstaliiislici 1 
by Cuvier, is readily distiuuuislicd from tic* triu 
crows by the ]>eculiar form of its licak. In tliis 
country tim chough is not a common bird, and is, 
liesides. almost exclusively confined to the sen mast, 
where it inhabits tin* hiirliest and most inaceessilih 
portions of nK'ks or elill's, about wliieli it walk* 
wrnrHy liy menus of its stromr legs, toes, and claws, 
... The voice of till* domyli is shrill, hut not dis- 
mriveaiile, anil Noniethmg like that of till! Oyster- 
catcher. Tile duoiyh i* found in Ouenisey, lint not 
in Jersey. ... IViinaiit says *tlie chough is found 
in small numbers mi Dover cl ill*, where they ea, 
by accident; a (gentleman in that iieighlxiurhond 
had a pair sent to linn ns a present from Cornwall 
which escaped mid stocked those rocks.’ No dab 
is mentioned, thmiuli apparently referring to hi* 
own time; but the is* is a poetical nuthnrity. at least, 
for llic existence of*'. his bird at a much earlier dat 
Shakspeare. in his description of the celebrated cliff 
which now hears his name, says, in refereneo to its 
hei-rlit. 

1 The crows and choughs that wing tho midway air 

Show scarce so (truss ns beetles.’ 

Pnssiiily [ this is in a Hole] Shakspearo meant Jack- 
daws. for ill the Midsummer Night's Dream he 
sponks of the russct-juilcd ((trey headed) choughs. 
which term is applicable to the Jackdaw, but not t:> 
the real chough. . . . The duuigh is noticed ns pecu- 
liar to Cornwall by Dr. William Turner iu 15tt — 
l'arrell, licit ith Hied * . 

Ctaoulo. a. [see Jowl.] Fleshy excrescent*- 
growing under the throat of the turkey 
uud some other fowls; wattle: (the de- 
script inn in the extract is erroneous). 

Tim choulc or crop, adhering unto the lower sidi 
of the bill, nod so ilesecndiinr by the throat, is a biur 
or wichel.-A’ic T. Browne, Vulgar Nr roues. 


Chouse, v. a. [see lust extract.] Choat ; 
trick ; impose upon. 

Lome practise™ in the nrt. who ninkc themselves 
sport at others' lollies, and their own delusions: but 
our barber on lho place is ehhiuz'd, a very piigcnn, a 
younger brother.- tiayton, Notd oh Don (pdxotc, 
iv. is. 

From London they eame, silly people to chouse, 
Their lauds and their laces unkiiowii. Swift. 

< )ur islanders, however they may pretend to chouse 
one another, they make but very auk ward rogue?.— 
Tatter, no. 21:1. 

, 1*111 bail, yes, mid tricked, choused, slangis! and 
lmtivcd ! Celia, trike him against the Held — clever 
— h:e« nicked me that h:i\o nicked hundreds. - 
O' tv i J'f, Fontaiu* hitau, iii. 1. 


^ it ll of. 

When goose and pillion are seduc'd. 

And sows of Huckinjr pits arc chous'd. 

Hotter. Hud diras. 
Yes, you nro i nudity wise, 1 warrant, mighty wise! 
With nil your godly tricks mid artifice, 

Who think to chouse me of my dear and pleasant 
vice. 

Oldham. A Drunkard's Speech in a Mask. 
In 1(Vn> Kir RoImtL Shirley, who was about to conic to 
England with a mission from the (jrand Neisnior 
mul the Kiiif? of Persia, simt Is’fore him a Chinns , 
wlio took in the Turkey and Persia merchants in 
n way Hint obtained much notoriety at the time, 
lienee to chinas became a slang Word for to defraud. 
(Cilford’s Hen Joiisui, 4, 27.) In the Alchemist, 
which was written in li!10, we Uud the following 
jMKxage : 

$ * Han. And will I tell then P by this hand of flesh 
Would it iniffht never write good court hand wore 
If 1 discover. What do you think of me, 

That 1 aiu a chiuus / 

Face. What's that P 

Hap. The Turk was here 
An one should say. Doe you think 1 am a Turk P - 
Fare. Come, noble Doctor, pray then let’s prevail - 
You deal now with wnolilc gentleman, 

Ouo that will tluuik you richly, and he is no chiaus— 
Kliglit 1 brln a you 

No cheating Clim o’ tho Cloughs.' (Alchemist.) 

' Wo are in a fair way to lie ridiculous. What think 
you. Madam, rhiaus’d by a scholar P (Shirley in Dif- 
rord.)— Wedgwood, Dictionary if English Etymo - 

logy-} 


Chouse, s. Cheat; (in the extract, however, 
it rather means the person cheated)* 
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A Scottish rhernse, 

Wlio. when a thief tins rohli’d his house, 

Applies himself to running men. Butler, ITudihras. 

Ohowre. v. n. [ ? ] Show signs of cross- 
ness of temper, though in what particular 
wav is uncertain. 

lint when the crablKsl nurco 
J levins to chide ami dunere. 

Turlteredfc. (Nares by 11. and W.) 

Chrematlstlo. x. [Gr. \fn)pa t -urnc, pi. 
-urn = thing, property, wealth. The e long. 
For the import of the plural ending ■*, see 
remarks under Chromatics. The im- 
mediate origin of the word is the hypo- 
thetical adjective xpifiuiri<rnn>c t i.e. after 
the manner of one who chrematizes ; for 
which see Christian ism.] Word sug- 
gested as a term (lifter the manner of Phy- 
sios, Optics, mid the like) for the phrase 
Political Economy, or, at least, for that part 
of it which relates to the acquisition of 
weal tli. 

(It is about thirty years since this word 
was suggested in a periodical. It is to 
be found in Wharton’s Law Lexicon as a 
simple entry with an explanation, awl 
perhaps elsewhere with more recognition. 
Still it has not taken root, though Poli- 
tical Economy is a cumbrous term. For a 
fundamental word, however, or one frutti 
which others tire likely to lie derived, as 
Statistician from Statistics , it. is too long.) 

They [emit iiien till write in] consider political eco- 
nomy ns a term mure properly npplieahhi to the 
whole range iff NubjeetM which comprise the iniiterial 
welfare of Mates ami citizens, and chroma fistic s (by 
which they mean ucnrly llm same science winch 
M'Culloeh and most otlu-r Kuglish writers describe 
as political economy) ns merely a branch of it.— 
Hraudc, Hid innary of Science aud Art. 

Chreat6xnathy. s. [Gr. \ptiaropaOna -good 
useful learning, or thing learnt; from 
xpnonk = good, and the root of /iiirtf./i-w = 
learn, puVqmt;- learning: the e long.] 

Selection of extracts litlicr oil account of 
their intrinsic, merits, or for the purpose 
of teaching a language : (ns the title of a 
hook, a proper rather than a common 
term; and generally a translation of either 
the Latin Chrcstomathia or the French 
C/ireslumathie). 

Chrism, s. [Gr. \oirr/iu.] 

1. Unguent, or unction, employed in sacred 
ceremonies. 

One net never to be repeated, is not the tiling t hat 
Christ's eternal priesthood, denoted rx|>eei:illy by his 
uuetinn or chrism, refers to. Hammond, Practical 
Catechism. 

O Ivord, the Clod of our hit hers, do thou bless this 
oil w’ith power, enemy, and illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, that it may la* the chrism against all 
filthiness.- Sir P. Rycaut, Present State if the O'rei k 
ntul Armenian ('hurdles, p. PM. 

lie solicited the favour of Jmirlarul, by NCtidinie 
Jlenry a sacred rose, perfumed with musk, ami 
anointed with chrism— Hume, History of England, 
Henry VI It. 

The next day he was anointed with their chrism, 
or 1ml v oil .— Turkish Spy, vol. v. h. ii. let. 17. 

Chrisms was the holy oil with which heretofore all 
infants were anointed. This was made by the bishops, 
and, by a const it ill ion of Archbishop Peaeham. was 
to he renewed once a year.— Huru, Ecclesiastical 
Law. 

Among the dreadful nets of heresy nml schism 
which wen* .to divide for ever the churches of the 
Kant and West were: I. The observance of Satur- 
day as a fast. II. The permission to eat milk or 
elin’W! during ljcnt. IV. Thu restriction of the 
chrism to tho bishops. VI. The promotion of dea- 
cons at oneo to the episcopal dignity. VII. The 
consecration of a lamb, according to the hated Jew- 
ish usage. V 1 1 1. The shaving of their beards by t lie 
clergy. — Milman, History if Latin Christianity, 
b. v. cli. 4. 

2. Cloth itself : (with which also women used 
to shroud the child, if dying within the 
month). 

Tho godfathers and godmothers shall tako and lay 
their hands ujwti the child, and tho minister sluul 

8 ut *pon him his white vesture, commonly called 
lie chrism.— Order of Baptism in the time of King 
Edward VI, 
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Used adjectivally. 

As undiHccniod ns arc the phantasma that mako a 
chrism, e.liild to smile.— Jeremy Taylor , Rule and 
f Exercise* if Holy Hying, t. $ 8. 

Chriamal. adj. Relating to, used in, or ap- 
plied to tho purposes of, chrism. 

Having thus conjured and prayed, ho falls upon 
Binging the praises of this chrismal u\L—Brevint, 
Saul and Samuel at Endor, p. 810. 

ChrUm&tion. s. Application of, or practice 
of implying, the chrism. Hare. 

Tiieense is evident that chrismation, or cross-sign- 
ing with ointment, was used in baptism ; and It is e* (• 
dent that tliis chrismation was it which 8. Hrcgoiy 
permitted to the presbyters.— Jeremy Taylor, Epi* - 
cojMU’g asserted, p. 1U7. (Dal MS.) 

Chriamatory. x. Small vessel for the oil 
intended for chrism ; cruet or vessel for 
oil in general. 

Oeiisers, chrismaforics, eorj>orasNca, and chalices, 
which for thy whorisli holiness might not soiiietime 
lie touched, but will for thy sake be abhorred of all 
men.— Hate, Discourse on the Revelations, pt. 1L Hb. 
viii. 

The word is Hometimes translated lentlcula, a 
rh rismalory, nr criV't, or vessel to contain oil ; soino 
times orbis, a spherical lxsly encompassing others.— 
Smith, Portrait of Old Age , p. 215. 

Cbriaom. s. 

1. Cloth anointed with holy unguent, which 
children anciently wore till christened. 

Clirisom, in tin: nlliee of baptism, was a white 
vesture which the priest did put upon thn child, 
saying, ‘Take this white vesture for a token of 
nmoi'cucy,’ and so on.- - Burn, Ecclesiastical Late. 
Used adjectivally, us clirisom child. See 
Chrism. Hence 

2. Child itself so long ns it wore the cloth, 
i.e. until ehristened: (the time for the 
christening, according to some authorities, 
being one month ; whence, unless the dute 
of its christening is known, a chrixom or 
christnn child means, presumptively, a 
child under a month). 

When tin were but few. the number 

of eh r iso ms and infants was greater.— Craunt, Hills 
i f Mortality. ’ 

The first common prayer book of King Fihvard 
orders that flu* woman shall offer thn chrisomc, 
when sli<> comes to 1 m> churched; hut, if tile child 
happens io die lieforc her churching, alio was ex- 
cuwil from offering it; and it was customary to use 
it ns a shroud, mid to wrap the child in it when it 
was buried. Ilcncc, by mi nlmsc of words, t lie term 
[dir : Snmt \ is now used, uoL In denote children ulm 
die between the time of their baptism mid the 
churching • »f the mother, but In denote ehildn-it 
who die before they are baptized, n ml so are inca- 
pable of Christ iau burial.- - Hook, Church Dicthuary, 
in voce. 

[Few words occur in English which end 
in -om, as a complete and separate element 
in composition ; and few in which a com- 
bination of two coustmants which can be 
pronounced either fully so as to make a 
second syllable, or in a slurring- manner 
so as to make but one, (e.g. he-rcn, hern 
- heaven,) encourages the interposition of a 
vowel between them. Least of nil is there 
employed in such cases a broad \ owed liker/. 
lleuce, 

If chrixom be simply the way of spelling 
chrism with a broader pronunciation tliun 
that demanded by its etymology (xpiff/m), 
it is an unusual one. 

The efnet history of the word requires a 
special investigation, founded more parti- 
cularly upon the detail of the lower and 
more popular literature of the time of the 
Reformation. Compared with chrism, it 
appears to 1 h». more or less of a vulgarism ; 
ami if this be the case, the fact of its pri- 
mary meaning being cloth or vest should 
not be taken nlo'iu*. Combined with it 
must lie the fact of the A.S. for rovering, 
cloth, armour, &c., being the word ham. 
This is the hamm - in the modern word 
Hummercloth (hama-cloth) ns applied to 
the cloth covering the box of a coach. 

It is suggested that it may also be the 
•om in chrix-om) n * 
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Chrlst-crota. a. Mark of the cross, ns cut, 
painted, written, or stamped on certain ob- 
jects. 

1. In the following extract, it stands on a 
dial in the place of the figure XII., i.c. as 
the sign of twelve o’clock. 

Fall to your IhisIiionm soundly ; the ftaeiie of thn 
dial la ii)>oii the chriut-rroxa of noon. - The Puritan. 
iv. 2. (N'ares by 11. anil \Y.) 

2. In the following (ami this was the most 
usual application) it menus, probably, the 
Alpha and Omega, or beginning and end. 

Christ's cross is 1 ho crixf-eross of all our happi- 
ness.— Q mrles, Emblems. (Ibid.) 
Cbrist-croaa-row. x. [divided Chruttcron- 
row ; pronounced Crisscross-row ; and by 
this pronunciation conveying tlu; notion 
that it merely rings a change on the si- 
milar syllables criss and cross. Its real de- 
rivation, however, is from the sign of the 
cross which preceded the letters.] Alpha- 
bet. 

The cross of Christ, In its second and metapho- 
rical acceptation, is thn Christian’s burden and 
bodge; that which ho is to fake up, that which he is 
to glory in. The din; is a paradox, and a smart one 
to the flesh; tin; other to thn world; but both, truths 
to bo lenrnl before ever a letter in tho Christian's 
Christ-cross-row, ns being indml, tliouirli none of 
the letters, as instructive as nil the four and twenty. 
— Whitlock, Observations on the present Manners of 
the English, p. .127 : Kifrt. 

Cbrlat-tlde. s. [with tide = time, ns in 
Shrove//*/*.] Christmas: (as some of the 
Puritan Dramatis Personas of the Eliza- 
bethan period tire represented to call that 
season, out of dislike to the word mass). 

I At Chrixt-tide be thy Hist, 

And Lent thy good repast, 

And regard not an holy dny. 

Cartwright. The Ordinary: 1631. 
And then the turning of this lawyer’s pewters 
To plate ul Christmas— Christ -title, I jntiy you. 

a Jt. Jon. «oi, At chemist, iii. 2. 

Cbrlit's-ttaorn. s. [two words rather tlmtt | 
a compound.] Name of a prickly shrub 
(Paliuriis australis). 

The plains in the tinest cultivation nrc divided 
by hedges of aloe, rhrisf t horn, or wild pomegranate. 
—SiviiJnirne, Travels through Spam, let. 2. 

Christen, v. a. 

1. Receive anyone, chiefly a child, as a mem- 
ber of the Christian church, by the cere- 
mony of giving him a Christian mime. 

Tin* minister of 1 lie parish where the child was 
born or christened , shall examine whether the child 
l>e lawfully baptized or m.- Iiuok of Common 
Prayer, Private baptism, rubric. 

In tlu* following extract tlu; meaning is 
rather uncertain, or only capable of ln ing 
explained after a minute inspection of the 
works of the author from whom it is tukcu. 
( 1 .) 1 1 may mean V It r i s t i a n i z e. Or, 
(*J. ) 1 1 may personify England, and mean 
Baptized, or admitted as Christian. 

Tlu; use of the neuter pronoun it is in 
favour (#f the former meaning, without, 
however, being conclusive. 

I am most certain this is tho Unit example in Kng- 
liuid siueii it was first christened.— Jeremy Taylor, 
Discourse on extern [tore Prayer. 

2. Name; denominate. • 

When; such evils as these reign, christen the thing 
what you will, it can be no bolter lluui a mock mil- 
leniuni.— T. Humet. 

Cfarfitoa. v. n. Be competent to administer 
the rite of Christening: (applied to dis- 
tricts and persons ). 

This should not exempt them from contributing 
towanis tiui repairs of tliu mother-church ; nay, 
though they should christen amt receive the sacra- 
ment therein. As llie parndiinnewt hail these chapels 
at lirst for their own cost', no they may resort to tho 
mother-church, bury, christen , umrrv, and have nil 
Other services nnd advantages from them.— Ayliffc, 
Parergon Juris Canoniri , 156. (Ord MS.) 

Christendom, s. 

1. Area over which Christianity is either the 
ruling or the recognized religion. 
a< Viewed geographically. 

W'lmt hatli^bocu done, the jiarls of Christendom 
nioht alUieted can best testify.— hooker* 
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An older and a ls*tter soldier, nono 
That Christendom gives out. 

Shakespeur, Macbeth, iv. 5. 

Colmnban and his immediate followers had hardly 
extended tlie Influence of Christ ianity beyond tho 
borders of tho old Unman empire. Hut, important 
ns out (suits on tho verge of Christendom, or even in 
districts which had reverted to Imrlmrism, gradually 
encircling themselves with an erilurging hell of cul- 
tivation nnd i»r Christianity, they were only thus 
grnilimlly nnd indirectly aggressive. Another een- 
tuiy had nearly elapsed when tin* Apostle of Ger- 
binny came forth from a different part of the Mritish 
Isles.— Mil man. History of Jjitin Christianity. . 

His computation is universally nivived ov«t all 
Christendom.— Holder, Discourse concerning Time, j 

h. Viewed in respect to the population of! 
Christians , rutlicr than to the area occupied j 
by them. 1 

The UiAlrurlion of Jerusalem is tlu* only subject 
now remaining for an epic poem; a subject winch, 
liko Milton's Fall of Man, should interc.it nil Christ- 
endom, ns tho llonierio \Vnr of T. >y interested till 
Grocer.-- Coleridge, Table 'Talk. 

2. Christianity; Christian condition. Ob- 
solete. 

They would not be Christians, If they should have 
valued llio vow of their widow bond above tlm vow 
of their rhr isle ado me. — Jtishop Halt, Honour of 
married Clergy, §2. (Ord MS.) 

This rests upon tho practice ajiosfolicnll and tra- 
ditions intornretntioii of llolyd'bureh.aud yet can- 
not he denied that so it might to be, by nnv mutt tlmt 
would not linvo bis rhristt ndom suspected. Jen my 
Taylor, Episcopacy ns* rt. d, § li». (Ord MS.) 

Dellarnune says, they an) not Thrill inns tlmt cat 
flesh in 1 . 1 * 111 , which words arc curcnicly false, or 
elSe every one that divibejs an ecclesiastical law 
hath fortcUM bis chnsh ndom.— Id., Doctor lhibi- 
tantium, ii. aim. (Ord MS.) 

[Tin; .(/mmi in Chi ixten dam is thn dom in 
7)owesday Bonk, doom, and deem judge- 
ment, jurisdiction. 

From jurisdiction wo get the area over 
which it spreads. Hence, the geographical 
import given to tlu; word Christendom is 
tlu* one which alone is etymologically accu- 
rate.] 

ClirSatunlnff. verbal abs. Ceremony of re- 
ceiving the person christened as a member 
of the Christian church by tlu? imposition 
of a Christian name; attendant festivities. 

Tin* (|iu*en was with groat solemnity crow mil at 
MV.slmin.Nter, aland two years after tlie marriage; 
like an old christening, that had staid long for god- 
fathers. - Paeon. 

We shall insert the rowers, why llio necount of 
christenings bath been neglected more than t lint of 
burials— Hraunt, Ohm rent ions un the Hills of Mor- 
tality. 

The dav of the christening being come, tho house 
was tilled w it li gossips.— J rOuthuoi and Pope. 

Used adject ira/fy. 

My thoughts no christening dinners crust, 

No children cry'd for luittcr’d toast, 

T. barton, Prognss of Discontent. 

Christian, s. [Lut. Christiunus.] Frofessnr 
of the religion of Christ. 

The disciples worn culled Christians lirst in Au- 
tioch.— Art*, xi. £6. 

M e Christians, have certainly the lies! and the 
holiest, I lie wisest and most reasonable religion in 
the world. 'Archbishop Tdhtson. 

Christian, atlj. Professing the religion of 
Christ. 

I’ll not lie made a soft and dull-cy’d fool, 

To shake the head. relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intcrci-ssm-s. 

Shah sf* nr. Merchant of Venice, iii. 3. 

Ill the Church of England the people were never 
admitted to the choice of a bishop from its lirst lx;- 
coming Christian to this very day j and therefore to 
take it from the clergy, in whom it alwayes was by 
permission of princes, ami to interest the people in 
it, is to recede 5 traditimiibus nmjonim, from tlu; 
religion of our forefal hers, and to innovate in a high 
proportion .— Jt »v my Taylor, Episcopacy ussirtnl, 

§ W— VS. (Ord MS.) 

In the following extract the adjective, 
as in letterx-patnitjuirs-gaiernl, instead of 
preceding, conies after the substantive. 

In briefly recounting tho various of eccle- 

siastical courts, or, as they are often styled, Courts 
Christian, 1 shall lutein with the lnwi*Ht.— W. 
Blackstons , Commentaries on the Laws if England. 

Christianism. *. Imperfect, approximate, 
colourable, outward, or affected Clfristian- , 
ity ; Christianity without its essentials. 

Tlmt 1 may uot acorn, rather forcibly*, to break out 
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here out of Plutonism into Christianism.— Dr! U. 
More, Song if the Son!, pnf. 

Herein, the wont of kings, professing Christian- 
ism, Imvo by Ifcr exceeded Inui. —Milton, Eicimo- 
clast, eh. 1. 

To Micro antichristianlty Christianism, and 
Christianity ant irlyisliau. — Chittivyworth , Religion 
if Protestants a safe Way to Salvation, pref. 

[Tlie -ism in this word is the Greek 
-or/i-of, a ternrinution which implies a 
verb ending iu -i£-m*: c.g. -be- 

come, or take the chtiractcr of, a Mede; 
M/piff/iik- Median character so taken: 

become a partisan of Philip; 
= partisanship so denoted. 

. As words of this kind imply, in the adop- 
tion of one character, some abandonment 
of an earlier one, they carry with them a 
certain amount of disparagement. This 
explains Hie definition; it lieitig held that 
Christianism is a word which should never 
be treated as even an approximate synonym 
for Christianity. The distinetness or pro- 
minence of this sense of disparagement 
varies with the base; sometimes giving 
an evidently contemptuous term, sometimes 
one in which the disparagement is almost 
evanescent. 

Though of Greek origin, the elements 
izc and ism attach themselves to bases 
other than Greek ; indeed they did so, in 
some instances, during the classical period 
of the Latin. 

Like the compounds of 7?<>, i.e. the verbs 
ending in fy (see Calcify), though ori- 
ginally neuter, the element -izc is largely 
used in an active sense. 

It may l>e laid down as a general rule 
that the sense of disparagement is less in 
the Verb t hail in the Substantive, and less in 
the Neuter verb than in the Active: indeed 
in tho latter it. may wholly disappear; the 
notion conveyed by the Neuter, of either 
loss of original character or incomplete 
adoption of a new one (a notion suggest- 
ing a want (jf power) being superseded in 
the Active by that ol‘ an efiict pioduced, or 
ail end attained ; this implying an exertion 
of power.] 

CbrUtl&nity. s. Christian religion. 

Gml doth will Hint collides, which urn married, 
both iiilldcls, if cither party ut* converted inlH Chris- 
tianity, this should not make .separation.— Hon far. 

Jivory uuo who lives in the imhitiinl practice of 
any voluntary sin, cuts himself olf from Christianity. 
- Addison. 

Cbrlstlanlz&tlon. s. Act of rendering any- 
thing Christian. 

Already there was born to tlie imperial house tint 
still greater reformer | Peter (lie Greatj, who in tliu 
next generation was to carry out more Hum all that 
TV in »n in liis highest dreams could have anticipated, 
if not for the ehris/ianizatiou, Hi least for the civili- 
zation, of the clergy and people of Russia.— Stanley, 
Lid arcs on the Eastern Church, lecl. xl. 

Christianize. v. a. Make Christian ; convert 
to Christianity. See Christianism. 

Good dispositions and natural graces, more ready 
to be advanced by impressions from ubovo, ami 
christianized unto pieties.— Sir T. Itrowne , Chris- 
tian Morals, li. 12. 

Till this excellent niece of philosophy be, ai Cle- 
mens s&ith of tho Pagan school, ftAtiovpci'a 6m 
X pi <noii, baptized by that baptist, christianized by 
the addition of repentance.— Hammond, Sermons, iv. 

To christianize them [tho Psalms], as l)r. Wat is 
has done, W'ould, 1 presume, deviate too flu* from 
llio present practice of our establishment.— Mason, 
Essay on Church Musick, p. 1U4. 

The prineiples of l'latoiiick philosophy, as it is 
now christianized,— Dr yd&u. 

Christianize, v. n. "Approach, imitate, af- 
fect, or adopt (hut not entirely), the cha- 
racter of a Christian. 

As neuters, both this verb and its par- 
ticipial adjective are comparatively rare. 
Such expressions, however, us * the Pagans 
began to christianize? and 4 christianizing 
philosophers/ illustrate their import. 




Ctiriitlulilnf. part. adj. 

1. From v. n. Approaching 1 the character of 
a Christian. 

2. From r. a. Encouraging the adoption of 
the Christina diameter. 

It I* Impossible to follow Out to their utrao«t ex- 
tent, or to appreciate t * m» highly, the ennobling, 
liberalising, humanising, Christianising effects of 
church architecture during the middle oge«.~3f»7- 
man. History of Ditin Christianity, b. xv. oh. vili, 

Gbristlanllke. adj. Like a Christian. 

Although the duke was enemy to him, 

Y e,t he, most christia alike, laments hid death. 

Shakespear, Ihnry VT. Part II. ill. 9. 

In thp num wring of quarrels you may say he is 
wise; for either he avoids them with great discre- 
tion, or undertakes them with a most christianlike 
four. — Id., Much Ado about Nothing, il. 3. 

Christianly. adj. Christinnlike. 

To in breed in us this generous and christianly 
reverence one of another.—' -Milton, Reason of Church 
(Ji writ meat, h. il. 

To do well and say nothing is christianly ;• to sny 
well, and do nothing, is Pharisaical.— Bishop Hcn- 
share, Doily Thoughts. 

Cbriatiuiiy. ado. Like a Christian; as be- 
comes one who holds the Christian faith. 

That they may see their children christianly and 
virtuously 'brought up. - /took of Comma* » Prayer, 
Form of Stole nnnz. fi hn of Matrimony. 

Those deep and retired thoughts which, with 
every nnn Christian! y instructed, ought to lie most 
frequent of God. and of his miraculous ways and 
works amongst men.— Milton, Of Rtfbrmation in 
England, b. i. 

Chrfsttaimess. s. [the n doubled in sound as 
well ns in spelling.] Attribute suggested 
hv Christian ; profession of Christianity; 
Christian character of anything. Hare. | 

It Is very irregular ninl unreasonable to measure 1 
any actum by a rule that lielongs not to it, to try < 
the exiici ness of the circle by the aqunre, which 1 
should Iw done by the compass ; and in like manner : 
to judge the Christian ness of an action by the law of i 
natural reason, which can only be judged by its eon- j 
funnily with the law of Christ, superiour to that of ; 
nature.— Uanmmul, Of Conscience, $ 26. j 

Chrlstianograpby. s. [Gr. ypifow write, 
describe. ] General description of the na- 
tions and sects professing Christianity: 
(in the extract it is the title of a work, and 
so far a proper rather than a common name). 

In mv Christ ianography you may see divers litur- 
gies —Aq/W, ffcrcsiograpliy, p.«34. 

Chriatiess. adj. Without the spirit of Christ. 

And a million* horrible echoes brake 

From the red-ribbed hollow behind the wood, 

And thundered up into heaven the Chrislless rode 

That must have life for a blow. 

t Tennyson . Maud, xxi i. 1 . 

Christmas, s. [('hrist and mass in the eccle- 
siastical sense of the word.] 

1. Day on which the nativity of our blessed 
Suviour is celebrated by a particular ser- 
vice of the church. 

Canons were made by several councils to oblige 
men to receive the Holy Com in tin inn threo times a 
year at le.nt. viz. at Christmas, Easter, and Wliit- 
Bimtulr*. — Whtathy, Rationed Illustration of the 
Rook of Common Prayer. 

9. Season of Christmas ; festivity relating to 
it.; twelve days succeeding Christmas-duy, 
i.e, from Christmas-ove to Twelfth night. 

At Christmas 1 no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows ; 
liut like of each thing, that in season grows. 

Shufrsiiear. Lore's labour's lost, i. 1. 

Tin* festivity of Christmas was observed much 
after the same manner, ceremonies, and solemnities, 
ns in Italy.— A’. Browne, Travels in Europe, p. 154 : 
1H83. 

Used adjectivally , or as the first element in 
a compound. 

Here was a consent, 

(Knowing aforelinnd of our merriment) 

To dash it like a Christmas comedy. 

Shnhmpcar, Love's Labour's lost, v. 9. 

Is not a rommniity a Christmas gambol or a tum- 
bling trick ? —Id., Taming of the Shrew , induction, 

Christmas-box. s. Box in which little pre- 
sents are collected at Christmas ; present 
itself. 

When tlmo comes round, a Christmas-box they 

And ono day makes them rich fbr all the yew. 

Gay, Trivia. 
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[That box has the ordinary meaning of 
the word in this compound is clear ; the 
allusions to it us such, in our older litera- 
ture, being numerous. We know, too, that 
it was at one time a box of u peculiar 
kind, being made of eurtbenware. See 
Narcs by II. and W. in voce. 

Nevertheless the fact of Yule being the 
old word fun Christman, and the fact of the 
equivalents in certain parts of the Conti- 
nent to the Christmas morris-dancers of 
England being at the present moment 
named Melnik (the word* bok having a 
meaning allied to bog or bogy, and de- 
noting men in fantastic disguises), a com- 
pound which exactly translates Christmas - 
bok (buck), suggest the doctrine that the 
formal ion, ! hough with a different sense, 
may be older than the system of Christmas 
begging, and that one element ill its vo- 
cabulary may, with u change of meaning, 
have been transferred from Paganism.] 

Christmas-rose. n. [two words rather than 
a compound.] Name of a garden plant, 
which flowers chile in December: (not a 
rose but a ranunculaccous plant, licllebo- 
rus niger). 

Christmas-rose awl cyclamen 1 icing curious early 
flowering perennials, ifofluw growth, may lie planted 
in warm lairder* ami pots. - Abercrombie, Gar- 
dener's Journal, p. 11)3. 

Christology. s. [Xpiirn't “- Christ, Xd/wj = 
discourse.] Department in Theology, which 
deals especially with the personality and 
attributes of Christ; discourse or treatise 
concerning Christ. 

Tlio word * Christology* a reviewer lina lately cha- 
racterised ns a monstrous importation from tier- 
man v. I should quite nuree with him IhaL English 
theology docs not need, anil can do excellently well 
wll limit it; yet it is not this absolute inneity; tor in 
tlm prcfHec to the works of tlmt great A nil m inn di- 
vine of the seventeenth century. TIiuiim* Jackson, 
written by benjamin ( Hey, his friend and pupil, the 
following passage occurs: ’ The reader will lind in 
this author an eminent excellence in tlmt part of 
divinity which i make liold to call Christology, in 
displaying the great mystery of godliness, (.oil the 
Bon manifested in human flesh.’ Archbishop Trtuvh, 
Lectures on the Study of Words, led. v. 

ChrOmato. s. Salt in which tin 1 acid is the 
chromic, generally that in which the oxide 
of iron is the base. See C h r oni e. 

Tho only ore of this nielal, which occurs in suffi- 
cient abundance for the purposes of art, is the oeto- 
hcdraJ chmmc-ore, commonly culled chromate of 
iron; though it is rather a com |k>uiu 1 of the oxides 
of chromium and iron. The fracture or the mineral 
is uneven; its lustre imperfect metallic ; its colour 
between iron block and brownish black, and its 

streak lirown It is infiisihlo before the blow- 

ipo ; but acts upon the magnetic needle, after 
aving Ik^ii exposed to the reducing smoky flame. 
Jt is entirely soluble in borax, at a high blowpipe 
heat, and imparts to it a beautiful green colour. - 
Ure, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

Chromatic. s. [from the feminine of ypw- 
/Kinror, the word t>\'h/ =- art being under- 
stood.] In Painting. Colouring. Pare. 

I am now come, though witli the admission of 
many likunesses, to the third part of (minting, which 
is called the chmmntick, or colouring. Expression, 
and all that belongs to the wont, is that in a poem 
which colouring is in a picture.— Dryden, Trans- 
lation of Duf reentry's Art of Painting. 

This is simply the translation of the word 
chromatict in the original. Mason, who 
translated the same work, and Reynolds, 
who wrote the notes to it, use the word 
Colouring exclusively. 

Chrom&tle. adj. [Gr. xcw/irtriroc« relating 
to, belonging to, or consisting of, the xpmpa 
c- skin, complexion, colour ; as the base of 
the forthcoming series of derivatives, li- 
mited to the last sense.] 

In Music. Applied to one out of the 
thref kinds (genera) of ancient melody ; the 
other two being the Diatonic ana En- 
harmonic. 


In modern music, it generally qualifies 
the words scale and modulation ; with the 
•former denoting a succession of ascending 
or descending wmitoncH, with the latter 
a succession of descending ones only. 

Thnsn harsh chroma tick far* 

Of ain that all nur musick mam. 

Milton, Ode at a Solemn Mustek, MB. reading. 

It waa observed ho never touched his lyre in auen 
a Indy chromatick and enharnmnick manner.— 
Arbufhnot and Pope. 

Musick is not designed to please only chromatick 
ears, hut all that aro cH|sihle of distinguishing harsh 
from disagreeable notes. — Addison, Spectator, no. 
29 . « 

In Optics. See extract. 

In the refracting telescopes . . . tho different re- 
frnngibility of the different coloured rays presents 
an obstacle to tho extension of their tiowor beyond 
very moderate limits. Tho focna or a lens lieing 
shorter as its refractive index is great* r, It follows, 
that one and (he Name lens refracts violet rays to a 
focus nearer to its surface than red. ... If the paper 
bo held in the focus for mean rays, or between t lie 
vertiees of the red and violet conca, these will then 
form a distinct linage, lieing collected in a point; 
lmt the extreme, and all the other intermedia 4 !) 
rays, will lie diffused over circles of sensible magni- 
tude, and form coloured borders, rendering tho 
imago indistinct and hasy. This deviation of tho 
several coloured rays from ono focus is called chro- 
matic aberration.— Encyclopedia Metropolitan, 
Light. 

Chrom&tloal. adj. Same as Chromatic. 

Why among sundry kinds of music that which is 
called chrvmativat delyghteth,eulargoth, and joyetli 
the heart, whereas tho hanuonieal eoiitraeteth mid 
dniwcth it in, making it sad and dumpish,— Hol- 
land, Plutarch, p. 1024. (Rich.) 

Chrom&tlca. s. [chromatic in the plural 
number and the neuter gender, i.e. xp^M Um 

Tin i. 

The key to the difference between these 
two terms is ns follows : 

(I.) In the form in -w, singular and 
feminine, the word supposed to be under- 
stood is, in accordant^ with the practice 
of the Greek language, See Chro- 
matic. 

(2.) In the form in -?«, plural find 
neuter, we understand the word /USX ■« = 
hooks or treatises ; most of which are 
in reality, or are supposed to be, works of 
Aristotle’s. 

Eaeb form lias been so far extended be- 
yond the actual Greek use, or the range of 
Aristotle’s writings, as to be little more 
than an etymological fiction. The dif- 
ference, however, indicated gives us a cine 
to tin* difference of form.] 

In Optics. Division of the subject which 
treats of colours. 

Tho wienco which examines and explains the va- 
rious properties of the colours of light and of natural 
liodicN.and which forms a principal branch of uptirs, 
lias lieen properly denominated chromatics , from 
the Greek word xpwua, which signifies colour. - 
Rees, Cuclopmlui, Colour. 

VVo shnll . . . occupy nur limited apace with the 
morn interesting departments of chromutics, phy- 
sical optica, tho double refraction and polarisation 
of light, Ac. Encyclopadia Britannica, Optics. 

ChromatOmeter. f(*r. \pwpa + pirpov = 
measure.] Scelc for measuring colour. 

Hut lids difficulty whs removed by a curious dis- 
covery or Wollaston ami Fraunhofer; who found 
that there are. in the solar spectrum, certain ime 
black lines which occupy a deflnite place in tlm 
aeries of colours, and can lm nlaterved with iieneet 
precision. We have now no uncertainty as to wfint 
coloured light we are speaking of, when we descruio 
it ns I hat purt of the spectrum in which Fraunhofer s 
liuc c or w occurs. A nd thus, by this discovery, f fm 
prisuiatic spectrum of sunlight Imcaine, forecrjaiii 
purposes, an exact chromatometer.— n hcmtl. His- 
tory (f Scientific /dips, L 341. 

Chrome, s. 'Engl i ah form of chromium: 
used, however, with greater latitude, so a* 
to signify minerals in general in which 
chrome is the chief element; ko. certain 


Chromates. 

There is another application of ehrmt i w im-IJ 
merits some notice hero; that of its groen oxidc^ 
dying and painting on porcelain.— ure, lnctwnan 
qf Arts, Manufactures, and Miqat. 
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Chrome-yellow. s. See extract. 

Chromate cif h*ad, tho chrome-yclltw of tho pain- 
ter, In a rirli pigment of various Hilaries from deep 
orange to the palest canary yellow. -- lire, Dic- 
tionary if Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

ChrAmlum. s. [dr. yniofin ^ colour, on ac- 
count of the beautiful reds and yellows of 
some of its ores The -ton lickings to the 
language of Chemistry, and indicates its 
metallic character.] Metal so called. 

Discovered in the year 171*7 by Yauqueliu in a 
beaut iflil ml niinmtl, the native (tichroniHtc of loud. 
It has since lsvii detected in the niiticml called 
chromate of imn # a compound of the oxide* of 
chromium anil iron.— Turner, Elements of Che- 
mistry, In v<h*o. 

Chronic, adj. [dr. Yoomoc - relating to, 
consisting in, ^noro c - time.] Taking time 
for operation or action ; slow. 

Chiefly used in Medicine , in opposition to 
Acute : though it is only in extreme or dis- 
tant instances that the contrast is strongly 
marked. When applied to subjects not 
strictly medical, ns in such expressions as 
‘this condition’ or * state of things became 
chronic,* it bus ft bad sense ; our attention 
being fixed not so much upon the difference 
of intensity which, taken by itself, makes 
a chronic disease milder than an acute one, 
ns upon the unfavourable character of its 
permit nonce. 

Acute ami chronic inflammation. . . . What tin they 
lucflii ? Is ncute inflammation different from chronic 
in hind V No. tiny differ only in drirni*. . . . Now in 
riwpecl to inf 1*1181 ty nnd duration, then* are innu- 
merable nIiriIcn of difference in different- cam** of 
inflammation. . . . W« feel no iinccrtHiuty nlxml 
those eases which occupy tho two degrees of the 
wale; lint witli regnrd to those which lie in the 
middle we are often at a loss. To meet this difficulty 
sonic. pathologists have invented a third epithet, viz. 
Mill-acute, intending to designate thereby eases 
which hold an equivocal rank, which Hro neither 
decidedly acute nor plninly chronic. Watson, /,<<- 
tnres on the Principles and Practice of Physic, 
leet.viii. 

Chronical, ndj. Chronic : (which is now 
the common form). 

A chronical distemper is of length; as dropsies, 
asthmas, nnd tho like, -(fuiucy. 

It was a principle among tho ancients that acute 
diseases are from heaven anil chronical ones from 
ourselves.— Johnson, Rambler , no. 85. (Kicli.) 

Chronicle, s. 

1. Annal, or account of events in order of 
time*. 

No mom yet of this ; 

For ’tin n chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a breakfast. 

Shakcspcar, Tempest, v. 1. 

2. History. 

You lean too confidently on those Irish ch ron iclts, 
which am most fabulous and forged.— Sjnnscr, lie it 
qf the tit ate of Ireland. 

If from thu Held I should return once more, 

1 and my aword will iurn our chronicle. 

Shakcsjuar, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 11. 

I give up to historians the generals and heroes 
which crowd their annals, together with those which 
you nro to produce for tho Itrilish chronicle — 
Drudcn. 

The difference between the Chronicle 
nnd the History is clear and distinct in 
exlrune cases only. In n hare record of j 
events in the order of succession we have 
the chronicle in its typical lorm, which 
a little colouring, some representation of 
character, and a lew philosophic reflections 
convert into a history ; wnilst a history 
with these elements at a minimum is little 
more than a chronicle. 

A Chronicle in which events arc re- 
corded as they hap]>cn, so that euch entry is 
cotemporary with it* cvei^., is a Register. 
Where there is neither cotemporary re- 
cord, nor clue to any original evidence, we 
have the fabulous or unhistorical Chro- 
nicle, a'spccies of composition to which the 
term can scarcely be applied with strict 
propriety. Yet it is common with the older 
writers^ e.g. Spenser and llaleigh, ns in the 
extracts. With these, however, there was 
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n vague nnd partial belief in the historical 
authenticity of some portion, nt least, of 
what they so denominated. The extract 
from Craik tells ns to what class of works 
the term licst applied ; und, of these, many 
were calk'd Chronica, some Gesta, and 
some Historic. For further remarks sec 
Chro nographer. 

Chronicle, n. a. Record in chronicle or his- 
tory. 

This to rehearse, should mthor ho to chronicle 
times than to mureh into reformation of abuses in 
that realm. ■ 8i»u*cr, View of the State of Ireland. 

( >. would tho deed were go**! ! 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Kays that this di-ed is chron>cUd in hell. 

Shnkcspear, Richard II. v. fl. 

I/>vo In your master ; for he masters you : 

And ho that is so yoked by a fool. 

Methinks, should not lie chronicled for wise. 

Id., Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 1. 

1 shall lie tho jest of the town ; nay, in two days I 
evjiect to he chronicled in ditty. -Congreve. 

Chronicler, s. Writer of chronicles. 

lien- gathering chroniclers . and by them stand 
Giddy fautastirk poets of earn laud. Donne. 

A historian, then, as so understood, may, in the 
first plies 1 , he looked upon a* a chronicler and re- 
corder of eonlemponiry events, of which lie is either 
a direet nnd ]>ersoriHl witness, or of whieh he collects | 
the evidence liimsclf from origimd witnesses.— »Y/> 
(r. C. Lewis, On the Influence if Authority in Mat- 
ters of Opinion, ch. v. 

I do herein rely upon these lmrds, or Irish chro- 
niclers.- Spenser, View of the State if Ireland. 

Ktatesiiien, men of business. men or war, must lie- 
gin to relate the affairs of stales, the adventures and 
events or war. For the perfect chronicle we must 
await Villchardouin, Joinvllle. Froissart.. Villaui is 
more than n chronicler', lie is approaching to tho 
historian.-- .Mil man. History of Latin Christianity, 
h. xiv. eh. vi. 

Jty habitual intercourse with all dealers in political 
wares, from the chiefs of jiurtiea nnd their more re- 
lined coteries to the providers of daily discussion for 
tho public and the chroniclers of parliamentary 
speeches, he t minis! himself to a facility or Hoiking, 
alisolutely cnscuMhI to all hut first-rate genius, and 
all \>ut necessary even to that— Lord Brougham, 
Historical Sketches if Statesmen if the Reign of 
George III., Sheridan. 

The earliest of our English chroniclers or annalists, 
properly so-called, who wrote after tho Non nail 
conquest is held to ho Florence of Worcester, whose 
work, entitled Chrnniron cx Chronic!*, was jirinted 
in 4to at London in 151*2. ... It extends from tho 
Creation to the year 1119, in which the author died, 
nnd there is printisl along with it a continuation by 
another writer to the yinr 1UI. It is, for the greater 
purl, a transcript from tho notices of English affairs 
contained in the General History or Chronology 
which bears the name of Marianna Scotus. . . . The 
principal value of Florence's performance in fact 
consists or its serving ns a key to the [Anglo-Saxon J 
Chronicle. . . . i William ofj Malmesbury . . . stands | 
next in order of time after Bede in the scries of our I 
historical writers properly so-called, m distin- 
guished from mere compilers and diarists. ... It 
[ Geoffrey of Monmouth's work] professes to Ihj a 
translation of a Welsh Chronicle. ... His Latin i* 
much more agreeable than that of the generality of 
monkish chroniclers of his time.... [The work of 
lienrv of Huntingdon | is s more ambit ions attempt 
than had been made by niicIi iiiito annalists ns the 
Saxon chroniclers on one Hide, and such compilers 
as Florence of Worcester and Simeon of Durham on 
the other.... Ifoveden take 1 * up the narrative nt 
the year 7.‘J2, where tho history of HedA...cnds, 
nnd brings it down to J 202. . . . HovcdoniH, of all our 
old chroniclers, the most matter-of-fact man -Craik, 
History if English Literature, i. 7W-H9. 
Cbronlque. *. [Kr.l Chronicle. Obsolete 
though the closer form, the Latin (Greek) 
being rhronivun. 

The U'st chronupM that can bo now compiled of 
their late change*, must for the most part bo col- 
lected from some aged gramlsire's memory; a frail 
foundation to support an historical credit.— L. Ad- 
dison, Jhscription of West liarbary, p. 74. 

Chronogram. s. [Gr. Ypui'oc = tim#, ypagpa 
- writing.] Inscription including the date 
of any action, sometimes definitely, sonie- 
times'iu the way of an anagram (of which 
see ail example under next entry). 

The # Kpaninrds took it [llroda] again, ns by in- 
scriptions and chronograms are to be seen in divers 
places.— E. Itroivne, Trawl* in Europe, p.1115 : 15S8. 

lie may apply hi* mind to heraldry, antiquity;— 
make epiilialnimiinis, Ac., anagrams, chronograms, 
aerostieks iijh.u his friends' naweB.— Jtorfox, .daa- 
tomy of Melancholy, p. 282. . 1 

ObronofTamm&tloaL culj. Belonging to a 
chronogram. 
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1 Gloria lnusque Deo, wcCLorF.V in Base Fla unto. 1 
A chronogrammaficid verse, which includes not 
only this year ldtiO, hut numerical letters enough to 
reiudi above a thousand years further, until the year 
VSffl.— Howell. 

ChronogTamm&tically. ado. In the manner 
of a Ch ron og gain. 

These elegies and epitaphs are printed in several 
formes. Nniiir like pillars, some circular, some chrono- 
grammatically— Wuod , Athena OxunUnses, iL 111. 
(On! MS.) 

Chronogr&mmattat. s. Writer of chrono- 
grams. 

There are foreign universities, where, ns you praise 
a man in Kuglnnd for being an excellent philosopher 
or just, it is nil onliunry character to ho a great 
rhrniiogrnmmntist.— Addison, Dialogues on the Use- 
ful to si of ancient Medals. 

Chronogr&pher. s. Chronologist. 

The common printed chronicle ... is indeed 
hut an epitome, or ili-llnrntioii. made liy Knliert of 
Lorraine, and tin 1 uiiiiutoiis rest of our monkish 
and succeeding ch romy rapher s.—Seldvu, On Dray - 
ton's Polyolbion, pref. 

Though llie distinction lietween words 
in ’Otjrujdiy and -o/oifj/ is rarely so clear 
us in Geography and Geology, it is always 
worth recognizing ; the general fact being 
that the former applies to works wherein 
j the description on record is pure and 
simple, the latter t,o those wherein cri- 
ticism or philosophy is superadded. If 
so, Vhronoyruyhy is scarcely an obsolete 
synonym for Cfmmoloijy. Nor, when in 
use, was it considered as such ; itideed, at 
that time, Chronology in its present sense, 
was in its infancy. It was more nearly 
equivalent to Chronicle, as exemplified 
in the extract from Cruik given under that 
entry ; the result of a series of chrono- 
gra pliers being a Chronogniphy, a word 
which, doubtless, is to be found, but ouc 
for which the editor is not prepared with 
an iustnnee. 

Chronologer. s. Chronologic. 

This publical inn [his chronology], hearing the 
name nr the immortal Newton, though highly built; 
upon by subsequent chronologi es, is ho unspeakably 
inferiour to that great man’s oilier works, that I mil 
almost unwilling tolielieve its authenticity ; mid ran 
hardly Im- • 1 ‘tiiundcd lie ever would hnvo puhlished 
it hijiisM.’If. — II". Richard sun. On the Language and 
Manners of the East, i. 1. 

Chronologic, ndj. Denoting jx* rinds of time. 
The ch'onoloyick classing of those histories which 
my most Hangniim wishes went to . — Pownall, 
Treatise on the Study if An/iguitics, p. 127. 

! Chronological, ndj. Relating to chrono- 
logy. 

Tims much touching the chronological Account of 
roiih 1 tinii 1 * mid things past, without confining my- 
self to t In? exact ness of years— Bir M. Hale, Urigi na- 
tion if Mankind. 

Chronol^ffioallj* adv. In :i chronological 
manner ; according to the laws or rules of 
chronology ; according to the exact series 
of time. 

Follow them politically, chronologically, and geo- 
graphically. -lord Chesterfield. 

Chronologist. s. One who studies or ex- 
plains time; one who ranges past events 
according to the order of time. 

According to those chronnlogists, tho,.propheey of 
tho Unbin that the world should Inst but six thou- 
sand years, lias been long disprovtsl, - Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Ec roars. 

All that learned noise and dust of the chronnlogist 
is wholly to lie avoided.— Locke, Thoughts concern- 
ing Education. 

Chronllorj- s. Science of computing nnd 
adjusting periods of time, aud referring 
each event to its proper year ; study of 
dates. * 

And the measure of the year not being so perfectly 
known to the aiieieuts, rendered it very dilticuU for 
them to transmit a true chronology to sucemlmg 
ages. — Holder, Discourse concerning Time. 

Where 1 allude to the customs of the Greeks, l 
believe I may lie justified by the strictest chronology, 
though a iioct is not obliged to the rules that coniine 
an hlstonan.— Fri'w. 

Cbronlmeter. s. [Gr. plrpov «= measure.] 

1. Instrument furnishing a more exact mea- 
421 
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Sure of time tlmn that given by ordinary 
clocks and watches, the effects of clumps' 
of temperature being particularly guarded 
against: (used chiefly at sea and in ob- 
servatories.) 

According to observation tnnde with ft pendulum 
chronometer,* bullet, nt Its Unit discharge. Hied live 
hundred anu ten yurtls In llvo half seconds.— Dur- 
ham. 

Jn general chronometer* nro inneli larger than 
cnninion watches, and are hung in gimbals in boxen, 
six nr eight inches square, but there are nlsn many 
pocket chronometer*. . . . The lialunue and hair- 
spring are the prineipni ngcnls in regulating the 
rate of going in a eonnnon wateli. . . This spring . . . 
is subject to expansions ami emit rael ions under 
different degrees of heat or eold, which or course 
uffeet the rate of speed of tlie machine. It is tin 1 
method of correcting this inneoumey which marks 
the difference lielwcen tin* wateli and the chrono- 
meter.— Encyclopedia Mdropolitana , in voce.. 

2. In Music. Sec extract. 

An instrument under the... name chronometer 
ia also used bv musicians for the accurate measure- 
ment of time. Two sorts liavn 1 m*cm invented for 
different purposes. The first supplies the motion of 
th(' conductor, amt regularly heals time. . . . Tim se- 
cond is used by tuners of instruments t*» measure 
the. velocity of beats. — Encyclopedia Metru/juli- 
taua, in vocc. 

Chrysalis. s. [Gr. ypvo or*, from the golden, 
or rather auburn, colour of some of them. 
The plural form is generally avoided in 
writing; it being doubtful how far the 
word is naturalized, and therefore whether 
chrysalises or chrysalides is the truer form. 
The Latin equivalent is Aurelia, of which 
either plural {aurtlua or aurclins ) is more 
convenient ; besides which we have tin* de- 
rivative Aureliuns, applied to the collectors 
of butterflies.] 

Same us Pupa, itself a technical, though 
necessary, name; i.e. insect during the 
stage between that of a larva or eater- 
pillar, and that of an imago or perfect 
insect. As a general term, it is applicable 
to all insects ; though for particular groups 1 
certain other terms are used. j 

It is used most generally in speaking of 
the Lepidoptera, or moths and butterflies ; | 
though, as it applies to both the insect and , 
the ease or covering, other terms are oc- 
casionally more current: e.g. when the 
covering is easily distinguished from the 
insect, as in the pupa of the silkworm, 
wejuse the word Cocoon. Hence, saving 
some exceptions, the word may be defined 
as the general term for lepidopterous in- 
sects during the stage between that of the 
lurva and the imago. The adjectival con- 
struction, ns ‘in the chrysalis stage,’ is 
common. 

Courage, St. Simeon ! This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings, and hope cro death 
Spreads more and more and more, that (led hath 
now 

, Sponged mid made blank of crimeful record all 
My mortal archives. Tennyson , St. Simeon Htylitcs. 

it is not, aa in the egg or tlm chrysalis, 
merely the change of a tiled quantity of uiutlcr into 
a new shape, hut where, as ill the growing plant or 
animal, we have an incorporation of matter existing 
outside there is still a pre-existing external force at 
the cost of which this incorporation is effected — 
Herbert Spencer, The Correlation and Equivalence 
if Forces. 

Cbrys&nthemum. s. [Gr. ypiVoc « gold, 
dvO.it m flower.] Exotic flower (C. sinense), 
often and perhaps originally yellow, but 
now falling into varieties of almost every 
colour : (the native chrysanthemums, the 
word being used ip its botanical sense and 
as a generic name, are the com-mari- 

C ld and the oxeye, C. segetum und C. 
ucanthctnum). 

No plant is more easily propagated and cultivated 
than the chrysanthemum , Thu root may be divided, 
suckers may bo taken off. and cuttings taken at any 
season of the year or any period of tlie plant’s 
growth.— Loudon, Encyclopedia of Gardening, in 
vooe. 

OhrysobtryL #. [G r. xpuooc - gold, /3i ipvXXoc, 
422 
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Lat. beruUus = beryl.] Aluminous mineral 
so called. 

Chrysoberyl [hi unclnnged liefore the blowpipe. 
With borax und salt of phosphorus fuses slowly, ami 
with dillicully, into a clear glass. ... Is not acted 
upon by acids.— 1C. Phillips, Elementary Intmluv - 
tion to Mineralogy. 

Chrysolite, s. [Gr. ypn.wc = gold, \iOoi-- 
stone. — the termination -lith would be 
better ; mid in monolith it. has been adopt- 
ed : but, on the other hand, caprutite. a 
newer word and one of scientific coinage, 
is sjH'lt with -tc.\ Precious stone of a 
dusky green, with a cast of yellow ; va- 
riety of Olivine. 

Such Hiiollmr world, 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite. 

I’d not have sold her for. Khakespear, Othello, v. 2. 

If metal, part seem'd gold, part silver clear ; 

If stone, carbuncle most, or chrysolite. 

Milton, Paradise T/»st, iii.505. 
The green transparent variety, chrysolite, is found 
in Egypt, Xntolia, and tlm brazils. IV. Phillips , 
Kit mentary Introduction to Mineralogy, Olivine. 

Chrysopnillte, s. [Gr. y/.w-mr = gold, 

- love.] Lover of gold. Rhetorical \ rare. 
The passion for wealth has worn out much of its 

grosMieyj in tract of time. Our niiccslors certainly 
conceived of money as able to confer it distinct gra- 
tification ill itself, nut considered simply as a sym- 
bol of wealth. The old poets, when they introduce 
u miser, iiinke him address his gold ns his mistress; 
ns something to be seen, felt, and hugged ; ns calla- 
ble of satisfying two of the senses at least. The 
substitution or a thin, iiiisatislViug medium in the 
phiee of tin; good old tangible metal, liait made 
avarice quite a Platonic affection in comparison 
with tin- seeing, touching, and handling pleasure* 
of the old V hrysophilifis.— ljioufi , Kssays of Ella, 
VharaeU rs of dramatic IVrih rs, Hen Jonson. 

Chrysoprase. e. [(Jr. \(,raor geld, irnaanv 

- leek, from its colour.] Siliceous mineral 
so called, i.e. variely of Chalcedony. 

(.’Ii.-ilet-ilony ... is called cnmcliau when of a red, 
yellow, or brown colour; plasma when dark green; 
chrysoprast * when (if su apple-green colour, pro- 
duced by an admixture of one percent, uf oxide of 
nickel.— IV. Pod tips. Elementary Introduction to 
Mineralogy, ipiarts. 

Chrys6prasus. s. Latin form of Chryso- 
prase. 

Tlui nint lia topaz, the tenth a chrysoprasiis.-- 
Pwelatioa, xxi. ‘ill. 

Chub. *. [Zoological Latin, Cyprinus Ce- 
phaltts Limmuts, Leucisciis cphalus Fle- 
ming. Besides fV/iA-ulus we find, in onli- 
nury as opposed to seientitic Latin, the 
equivalent term r«^-ito. From either of 
these chub may be derived. Word for 
word, the nearest approach to it in the 
languages of the German family is kihbs, a 
provincial term; and one which, supposing 
the name to have come from Germany, 
connects it with kopf - head. Another 
complication is suggested by hujir , which 
Ncnmich gives as a Tatar name. Could we 
suppose the word to have come from this, 
the connection with hcaS would be done 
uway with and many difficulties avoided. 
The Turkish kiiftr, however, is the Spams 
Salpa. 

In favour of the appropriateness of a de- 
rivation from caput little euu be said ; the 
most being that the figure of the chub 
tolerates, without in the slightest degree 
requiring , the application of a name derived 
from the size of its head, let the French 
elite in from c/ufhus the same origin ; and 
so bate the Italian capitonc , the Spanish 
cubezudu , and the Portuguese cabeyudo ; 
not to mention dichkopf, dikkup , and hard- 
kopf in German and Dutch. 

Varrell, saying nothing about the head, 
gives a second name, shelly. 

4 Tim chub ... is thu shelly of the rivers of 
Cumberland, no culled on account of the large 
. sire of it* NCttlcM ; but not the srhttlly of IJlHWutcr 
Lake;... the chub is the chimin of Ulswatcr 
Jfvke, where tile gwyniod or fresh-water lier- 
rlug is called thu schclby, pronounced skelby ; 
but tho term skelby with rcfcrcucu to its scales 
belongs par uxcolionco to the chub, whose scales 
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•- Upon what is, perhaps, the most natural 
character of tlm chub, the wattles of the 
jaw, the term mundjisch (mouthlish) can 
just be said to exist as a provincial name 
in Germany. 

The common freshwater fish to w r liich a 
name taken from the head most specially 
applies is the bullhead or miller's thumb 
(Cottas Gobio) ; and, as this is the fresh- 
water tish which was first called capita , it 
is the opinion of the editor that the name 
of the bullhead has been transferred to the 
chub; tho mouth, as a character, being 
substituted for the head. Confirmatory of 
this view is the fact that, whilst in our 
own language miller's thumb is another 
name for the bullhead, meunier in French 
und molinero in Spanish, words meaning 
miller, are given (see Nemnich, (Npriuus 
Joses) as synonyms of chain and cube - 
I zudo. See also Goby and Gudgeon.] 
Freshwater fish so called ; chcvin. 
j (hronotogers differ aiming themselves nlmut must 
greet epoehas.— Holder, Irisctairse concerning Time. 

Tile chub in in prime from .Wiilinny to ('undlfmus, 

I but best in winter, ilc is fuil of sn will bones; | (u 

j eat n wale rish ; not linn, but limp and tasteless: 

! nevertheless!, he may be so dressed as to make him 
very good meat.- - /. IValtnn, Complete Angler. 
Chubby, udj. Well covered with healthy 
and llorid flesh, tbqiecially on the face. 

| Ilec-idi-tlly, like ft chubby child in high health, 
with n whitlow,- Cdman the younger. The. Poor 
J t ienttfiuan , iv. 2. 

The eaplnih stood near the limn at the wheel 
with ft mint nal air; Ins wile was near him, ami 
| Miss Jemima, il hue chvbby .voting Jaity. of llm 

! Jiitlcli tulip .style, wit h a i.n rsisol as big as a dandy's 

| umbrella, was gazing on U r papa with admimLicji. 

■ llanuay, Singh (on Font, nay, b. ii, eh, i. 

Chubfacod. udj. ? Having a clmhhy face; 
? having a face like a cluih. 

I never saw n Tool lean • tin- chnb-ftced fop 
Shines sleek with full-ei'amm'd fa! of hapniih-.ss. 

Marshal, Antonio's Ii, e, uye. 

Chuck, r. a. [see Crush.] 

1. Call, as a hen calls her )ouug. 

Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, th* appointnl 
ealJ. 

To rhuek his wives together. Pryden, Faiths. 

2. Give a gentle blow under the chin, so us 
to make the lips strike together. 

('omo, chuck tho infant under tho rhin, force a 
Miiile, and cry, All, the boy Lakes alter bis mother's 
rclal ions, toygrecti. 

Chuck, r. n. Jeer ; laugh ; chuckle. Hare. 

Hut, buld-fae'd Satyr, si rain not over high, 

Hut laugh and chuck at meaner guile ry. 

Marston, ,\\t tires, ii. 

Chuck, r. a. Throw anything by a quick 
and dexterous motion, so that it shall 
nicely lull in a given place. Colloquial. 
Chuck, s. 

1. Voice of a lieu. 

lie iimde tho chuck four nr five times, that people 
use to make to chickens when they cull them.-An* 
IV. Temple. 

2. Word of endearment: (corrupted from 
,c hie /ten or chick). 

1 caunof. speak of this. Come, your promise.— 
What promise, chuck t Shaht .guar, Othello, iii. k 

Chuckfarthing, s. Play, at which the money 
falls with a chuck into a hole helical h. 

He lost his looney at chuck-farthing, sliullle-cap, 
and all (vu.n.--Arbuthiod, History of John Hull. 

Chuckle, v.n. [sec Chuckling.] Denote 
inward satisfaction by a suppressed laugh. 

What tale shall 1 to my old father tell V 
'Twill make him chuckle thou'rt bestow’d so well. 

• l)ryde*. 

She to intrigues was uVn hard hearted ; „ 

8ho chuckl'd when a bawd was carted. Prior. 

4 My door sir,* said Thornton, 4 1 am very sorry *■ 
could not so e you to break Ihst -a particailsr engage- 
ment prevented mu- verbum sap. Mr. Fulham, yujj 
take me, I nu|)|ioko -black «?ycs, whitu skin, and *\xm 
an ankle 1 * and tho follow rubbed his great haiidii 
and chuckled— Kir E. L. Jtulieer, Pdham, eh. uni. 

1’etcr chuckled inly at tho corporal’s disph**ure, 
and continued as in an spologetiu tone.— lo., 
gene Aram, b. L uh. xL 
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cbfiekle* v. a. 

1 . Cull &fl a hen. 

I am not far from the women's apartment. I am 
■urc; and If these birds are within distance, now’s 
that will chuckle 'em together.— lhryden, 

2. Cocker; fondle. 

Your confessor, that parcel of holy guts and gar* 
bidge ; ho must chuckle you, and moan you.— Lry- 
den, Spanish Friar. 

Hi&okUor. part. adj. [probably an adverb 
formed line Darkling and Groveling 
out of an oblique case, from which an ima- 
ginary, hypothetical, or catachreslic verb 
has been developed. In the following ex- 
tract it is adverbial : 

'And wlum the Fardonero them espied, he gun to 
sing, 

Double mo this burden, chnkcling in his throat, 
For the Tapstero should here of his merry note.' 

(Chaucer.) 

i.e. in the wav of one having something 
in his throat that lie hud a struggle to get 
upwards.] 

Inward expression of satisfaction by a sup- 
pressed choking approach to a laugh. 

• ’Fore Csd, you arc in the right, Mr. Pelham/ re- 

K lhnl Thornton, with a loud, course, chuckling 
nigh, which, more; than a year's conversation could 
have done, let mo into the secrets of his cluiractor — 
Sir K. L. Butuvr, Pelham, b. i. ch. xi. 

Chad. v. a. [ ? ] Chump. Hare. 

When she rides, the horse chudi i his bit so cheer- 
frilly, as if lie wished his burthen might grow to his ] 
hack. -Stafford, Niote dissotn'd into u Nilvs, p. Ilb . 1 

endet , s. Same as Che wet. Obsolete. 

As for ch Hr In, which are likewise minced meat, 
instead of butler and fat, it were good to moisten 
them partly with ereum, nr almond or nislacho 
milk. — Bactm, Natural i and tixpcrimvntal History. 

Ctadet. s. [? Fr. chuettc - owl ; ? A.S. cco =* 
chough ; P German, kibitz, kietvil - |ieewit.J 
For meaning see remurks on the following 
extract. 

Rebellion lay In his way, and he found it— Peace, 
cheu'et, peace l—Shukcspcar, Henry IV. Part 1. x. 1 . 1 

[The term is applied by Prince Henry to j 
Fit! stuff ; hence the notion that it menus 
chart the viuud, even suet lias been in- , 
terlained. Assuming it, however, to mean 
a bird, what bird is meant ? The chart 
from the French dinette is one of the 
scarcest, of the English owls, the Scops 
Aldrovandi, or Little Horned Owl, us may 
be seen from the following extract repre- 
senting the opinion of two authorities: 

‘ This lit tlo tufted owl ... is so rare that littlo 
has liit'ii observed of its habits lien* l in (in «t 
.Britain |. ... In France it. is not uncommon, 
and is Mid to appear sml depart witli the swal- 
low. Advancing southward In the short* and 
islands or the Mediterranean, it is even plena- 
fill 5 and Mr. W. Spence . . . has thus nvtmlcd 
its summer habits. " This owl, which in sum- 
mer Is very common in Italy, is remarkable for 
the constancy and regularity with which it 
utters its peculiar note or cry. It Keeps ro- 
jieating its plaintive and monotonous cry of 
'km ekno* (whence its Florentine mime of vhui 
pronounced almost exactly like the lluglisli let- 
ter Q) in the regular intervals of about two 
sei^iids the livelong night ; and, until one is 
used to it, nothing can well he more weari- 
some.” ’ (Yarrcll, British Birds.) 

That chough may mean a chattering bird 
{daw or pie) lias been already suggested. 
But neither of chough nor cco c#n churl be 
considered a diminutive. 

Tlvc editor suggests that the bird meant 
is the Lapwing, or Peewit, und that it is 
the German hiewit with which it is the 
most closely connected ns a word. 

Another Italian name for this particular 
species is, according to Nemnich (who also 
gives chuc) cioino ; tile brawn owl being 
the civetta and the French chouette. Al- 
together the word is used with consider- 
able latitude ; the true chuet, however, is 
Scops Aldrovandi, aud, as it is an owl lluit 
screeches, the true screechowl also. The 
English screechowl is properly a strich - 
owl, i.c, Strix Ulula. See Screechowl.] 
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Cttraff. s. [see Co of.] Coarse, fat-beaded, 
blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gortollied knaves, aw you undone!?— 
No ye fat chuffs, 1 would your store were here.— 
Shnkcspcar, Henry IV. Fart I. ii. 1. 

A less generous chuff than this in the fable would 
have hugged his bags to the last —Sir R. L' Es- 
trange. 

Bln* gave mo a crown not later than Monday 
fourteen days to drink Uhurrli and King. 1 war- 
rant the chuff, her husband, drinks nought hut 
healths to calves’ head and conventicle in small 
beer.— Sala, The Ship-Chandler. 

ChAttly. udv. Surlilv. 

John answered chujjily. - Richardson , Clarissa. 

Chaffy, adj. Blunt ; surly. 

The goddess drank, a chaffy lnd was by, 

Who saw the liiiuour with a grudging eye, 

And grinning cries, nIic's gn^l.v more tlimi dry. 

Maintcaring, Translation from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, ki. v. 

Ctanm. s. [ P r/mmbcr-follow.] Companion; 
mate ; fellow. Colloquial. 

Chump, s. (also adjectival as in 'the chump 
end 1 of anything.) Thick heavy piece of 
wood, less than a block. 

When one is tattered, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accommodate themselves with an- 
other.— Mojcan. 

Church, s. [A.S. eyrie, ci/ricc , cyrcc , from 
Gr. wpimdw, from KtV«»t - Lord.— note the 
purely Greek origin of this word, us con- 
trasted with the Greco- Latin rccloria.’] 

1. Collective body of Chrisliuns, usually 
termed the Catholic Church. 

The church toing a supernatural society, doth 
differ from natural societies in litis; that the per- 
sons unto whom wo HNsocin'e ourselves in the one, 
nm men, simply coiisidrird as men; bill they to 
whom we Ik? joined in the. other, arc (jud, angels, 
and holy moil.— Hooker. 

‘2. Body of Christians adhering to one parti- 
cular opiniuu or form of worship. 

The church is a religious assembly, or the large 
fair building where they meet; and sometimes tin* 
miiiil* word means a ay-nod of bishops, or of pres- 
byters; and in some places it is the pope and a 
general council. - Watts, Loyick. 

3. Place which Christians consecrate to the 
worship of God. 

! It comprehends the whole church, vir,. the nave 

| or body of the church, together with the chancel, 
which is even inehnb*d under the word church.- 
Ayliffc, Tor ergon Juris Canonici, 

That church $ were consecrated unto none but 
the Lord only. Ilia very general name chiefly doth 
Millicieutly allow: church doth signify no other 
tiling than the Lords house. Hooker. 

Though you unly tho winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches. Shaktsptar, J/mWi, iv. 1. 

4. Ecclesiastical authority or power, in con- 
tradistinction to the civil power of the 
state. 

| Lot I should grow tedious about small matters at 

I a time when such great nml weighty concerns are 

1 under consideration in church and state, l will 

come to a conclusion.— Sir (*. IV licit r, Account of 
the Ch urchin of the primitirc Christians, p. 12 S. 

The same criminal may he nbsolved by the c/merA, 
and condemned by the state; absolved or pardoned 
by the state, yet emsured by the church— Leslie. 

Church, v. a. Perform the office appointed 
by the Church for the thanksgiving of wo- 
men after childbirth. 

It was the ancient usage of the church of Kng- 
land for women to mine veiled, who caiue to he 
church til — IV haf Icy, Rational Illustration qf the 
Jtook of Common Prayer. 

Church-alo. s. Wake, or feast., commemora- 
tive of the dedication of a church. See 
Ale. 

For tlic church-ale, two young men of the parish 
are yearly chosen to lie wardens, who make collection 
among tfie parishioners of what provision it pleaseth 
them to bestow.- Carrie. 

The church- wardens or quest-men. and their as- 
sistants. shall suffer no plays, feasts, banquets, sup- 
pers, church-ales, drinkings, temporal courts, or 
Iccls, lay injuries, musters, or any other profane 
usage, to to kept in the ehureh, chapel, or church- 
yard. — Ac rUsiastical Constitutions and Canons, 
§8H. 

Church-bell. s. Bell for a church. 

I reached tho White Lion, and began my Inqui- 
ries amidst the ringing of bells, which diatnwted 
me, but of which i Nubseuneutly found myself the 
unconscious cause. Remember, I don’t mean house- 
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bells, for the Wbite Lion beasts no such luxury’— 1 
mum tho church-bells, which were set Kouifr in 
their merriest peals to do nu* lionmir, for which, m 
the sequel, J found mu* pound om* shilling set 
down in the hill under the In ad iff * ringers; ' but a 
little eclat is worth inlying Ibr, if om* have but the 
money.— Theodora hook, Gilbert Curacy, vul. ii. 
ch. ii. 

Toll ye the church -lull sad and slow. 

Tennyson, Tnc iM-nfh of the old Tear. 

Church-bo neh. x. Scut in the porch of a 
church. 

tot us go sit hen- upon the church-tench till two, 
and then all to bed.— Shahs pear. Much Ado a bout 
Nothing^ iii. :t. 

Church-burial. x. Burial according to the 
rites of the Church. 

Tin* Li. -.hi ip has the enre of seeing that all ehris- 
tiims, idler ; ;ic.r df.it h<, tie not denied church-burial 
according to Ine im- «• amt i-iistum of the place.— 
Ayliffc, Panrgon anas Couonni, 

Church-clock, x. (Jiock for a church. 

With the accent ou tin ‘first member. 

1 Now. Matthew/ said I, * Jet us match * 

Tim wall r's plea-aui tune 
With soiau! fid inlcr-Muig or catch 
That tils (his April noon : 

Or of tin* church-chick and the ehimea 
Sing here, tonealli the shade, 

That half-mad thing of wiitv i-fiymcs 
Which you last April made/ ‘ Wordsworth. 

With ( lie aennt on the second member. 

And erii we came to toonard’s llock, 

He sang those w illy rhj mes 
About the era/y ni l church-clock 
Ami the bewildered chimes. Wordsworth. 

Church-founder, x. One who founds, builds, 
or endows a church. 

Whether em per »u rs or bishops in those days were 
church •futtnili rs, the solemn dedication of churches 
they thought not to he a work in itself either vaiu or 
superstitious. Hooker. 

Church-land. s. Land belonging to a church, 
religious house, or bonctiiv. 

I shall hut here cuter into the religious account of 
church lands.— Sir H. Vtlccrfoii, Pnfatv to Bishop 
Morton's Episcopacy assirhd. 

Church- membership, x. Communion or in- 
corporation with tin* Church. 

I'nily in the fundamental articles of faith was 
always strictly insisted upi.ii as one necessary con- 
dition of church- m, mb, rs'iip ; and if any iiimii 
openly and n solutely ojinosed t!mse articles, or any 
of tln'iii lie was rejected ns a deserter of the emu- 
moil faith, and treated as nn alien. -Water/ md, 
Discourse <f fu mhi no nfals. Works, viii, 1*0. 

Church-mu f lot s. Mu.-ii* adapted for use 
in churchis and calhi’drals. 

It was aueienlly custom ary for men and women 
of the first quality, eeelesia sticks, and others, who 
wen: lovers of cnurch-mitsirl:, to to admitted into 
this eoipontinii [of parish-clerkHj. — 2’. Warlon, 
History of hlnyhsh Poetry , ii. 3WJ. , 

Church-service, s. * 

1. llt’ligious service performed in churches ; 
liturgy. 

A statute was fabricated in the year 1I.D9 by which 
the saving of mass (n ehnrch-st it'ice in the totiu 
tongue, not exactly the Mime as our liturgy, nml 
containing no ollence whats«s*ver ngninst the laws 
or against good morals) was forged into u rrime, 
punisliable with perpetual iiuprisoinucnt.— Burke, 
ttpccch at Bristol, hepl. J 

2. Book of Common Prayer, w ith the addition 
of the Sunday and Proper Lessons. 

Church-warden, s. Parochial officer who 
acts as warden, or guardian, of the church, 
and as representative of the parish. 

There should likewise church-icamUns of tho 
gravest men in the parish, lie appointed, as they be Q 
lien* in KiiglaiuJ— Apensvr, line of the Statu of 
Irdaml. 

Our church-wardens 

Feast on the silver, anil give us tin: l'arliuiigs. Gay. 
And feeding high and living soft, 

(jirevv plump und able-bodied : 

Until the grave churchwanlcn duff'd, 

Thu parson smirked and nodded. 

Tennyson, The Goose. 

Chdrchdom. s. [see Christendom.] Do- 
main, institution, government, or authority 
of a Church. 

Whatsoever church pretendeth to a new begin- 
ning, pretendeth at the same time to a new church- 
doth ; and whatsoever is so new, is nnnu. So necessary 
it fa to toliuvu the holy cat hu lick ehurclt -Bishop 
Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, art. ix. 

Ohtirehroer. s. Regular attendant at church. 
Aud yet, such as tne advantage of external show, 
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t ind such the value nf Apixuninccs, (Tint being only 
nroeulnr church-goer irives (])•• hypocritical sinner 
a tenfold advantage in society over tho infinitely 
more innocent indix idnal w lm in not no constant in 
bin attendance on divine service. hut whoso heart 
is perhaps more often coniniuniiiif with his (iod.— 
Themlore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, vol. ii. eh. iv. 

ChtircUgolng. adj. Culling to church; np- 
pfuling to churchgoers. 

But the Roiinil of a churehgoing hell 
Them* reeks and these valleys ne’er heard : 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
t )r smiled when a Sabbath appeared, Cotcptr. 

Cbdrchlng. rtrhtrl ah*. Act of performing 
the office appointed by the Church for the 
thanksgiving of women after childhirlh. 

The nlisuniity, which some would introduce, nf 
Rtiflinpr their acknowledgements in private houses, 
and in giving thanks for their recovery and enlarge- 
luent in no other place than that of tln-ir eonflne- 
nient and restraint, is a practice inconsistent with 
the very nnmo of tho ofllee, which is called the 
i church nty of women, and consequently implies n 

ridiculous solecism of taing churched at home. 
Wheatley, Rational Illust ration qf the Hook of 
Common Prayer. 

Cbfirchllke. adj. Befitting, or after the man- 
ner of, a churchman. 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurp my right, 

Nor hold his scepter in his childish fist, 

Nor winr the diaderti upon his head, I 

Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown. 

Shakespcar, Henry VI. Part It. 1. 1 

Churchman. 

1. Ecclesiastic; clergyman; one who minis- 
ters in sue red things. 

If anythin* ho offered to you (oueTiimr the rhureli 
and churchmen, or church-government, rely iml 
only upon yourself. Damn. 

Archbishop lfarker, by far the most pruden 
churchman of the time . . . warned them privately l 
use a rent caution in tendering tlm oath of supre- 
macy ,—Hollnm, Constitutional History of England 
vol. i. eh. xiii. 

The Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Mastci 
of the It oils were ordinarily churchmen-. Church 
wph transacted the most important diplomatic busi- 
ness. Macaulay. History of England, eh ill. 

Hut the churchmen thin would kill the church, 

As the t- hurriics have killed their Christ. 

Tennyson, Mmol, ixv. 2, 

2. Member of the Established Church, as op- 
posed to Dissenters and Separatists. 

He was a churchman, lmt of the most, subdued 
description: ns far removed from Oxford as frmi 
Rome; and looked not quite unfavourably on I In 
heresies of the two brothers WcMey. and a certain 
Whitfield, then mining ground considerably.— Sala, 
The Ship-Chandler. 

Cbdrcbmanllke f more rarely Cbfirchmanly.' 

adj. Like a churchmsm. 

This, indeed, could Is* but the lot of few ; and there 
miflit in the lower order* he much envy ami jealousy 
of those who rose from their ranks to the height of 
churrhmanhke dignity, as well as pride and emula- 
tion to vie with their success— Milman, History qf 
I sit in Christianity, b. xii. cli. i. 

Chfircbrate. *. Rate levied in a parish for 
the repairs of the church. 

Church-rates an* not a property : they are of a 
different nature. They arise out of the right and 

C ower which every parish has, like a free republic. 

xtnx itself and to Impose political duties on its own 
inhabitants.- Lord K. Montagu, The Four Ex per i- 
• ments in Church and State, p. 86. 

Cb&rchahlp. *. Institution of the Church. 

The Jews were his own also by right, o frhurchship. 
as selirted mul inclosed by find, from amidst nil 
other nations, to bo the Neal of his worship, and the 
great conservatory of all the sacred oracles, and 
$ means of salvnl ion.- South, Sermon on John i. 1 1. 

Cbfirobtower. s. [two words in the ex- 
tract.] Tower, or steeple, of a church. 

Two graves grass-green beside a gray church 
tower. Tennyson. 

Chfirchwmy. x. Road which leads to the 
church. 

Now it is the time of night, 

That the graven, all gaping wido, 

Every one lets forth Ins sprite. 

In tho church-way paths to glide. 

Shokesj war, Midsummer-Sight's Dream, v. 2. 

Chfirobwork. s. Expression applied to work 
carried on slowly. 

Thla siege wna church-work ; and therefore went 
on slowly.— Fuller, History of the Holy War, p. 1 1 1 . 

Contrary to the proverb, church-work went on the 

moat apeedily.— Ibid.?. 36. 

Ch&rcbyard® «. • Ground attached to a 
424 
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church, and commonly used ns a place of 
burial, though not originally intended for 
that purpose. 

I mu Almost afraid to stand nlonn 
Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. 

Shakespcar, Borneo and Juliet, v. 3. 
In churchyards, where they bury much, tho earth 
will eon sunn* the crops in far snorter time than 
other earth will. -Jiaettn. 

As to the original of huriAl places, many writers 
have observed that, at the first motion of churches, 
no pnrl of the adjacent ground \ churchyartl] was 
allotted for the interment of the dead; but some 
plan* for this purpose was appointed at a further 
distance. Tilts practice continued until the time of 
tireifory the (.rent, when the monks mid priests 
procured leave, for their greater ease and profit, that 
a liberty of sepulture might la* in churches or places 
adjoining to them. - -Ilook, Chinrh Dictionary, 

With the accent on the second sylltihlc. 

No plus* so sacred from such fops is tarr'd ; 

Nor is hud's church more safe tliau Paul's chutch- 
yunt. Pope. 

Churl. s. [A.S. ceorl.] 

1. Rustic; countryman; labourer. 

He hoidetli himself a gentleman, and scnrncth to 
work or use any hard lalxmr, which he sailli is the 
life of a peasant or churl— Spenser, View uf the State 
if Ireland. 

Chart , upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owo. 

Shaltsprar, Mitt sum mer- Sight's Dream, ii. 3. 
Prom this fight cause the infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mischief, hate, and wars. 

Drydcn. 

2. Rude, surly, ill-bred man; miser; nig- 
gnrd; selfish person. 

A churl's courtesy rarely comes, but cither for 
gain or falsehood,- Sir /*. Sidney. 

Poison, I sec, hath 1111*11 his timeless end I 

0 churl, drink all, ami leave 110 friendly drop 
To help me after! 

Shakespcar, Jtmnro and Juliet, v. 3. 
The vile iierson shall lie no more called litaral, nor 
the churl said to fat bountiful. Isaiah, xxxii. S. 
Chdrlish. adj. 

1. Rude, brutal; harsh, austere, sour; mer- 
ciless, unkind, uncivil; selfish, avaricious: 
(applied to persons). 

A sea of melting pearl, which some call tears, 

Those at her father's churlish feet she tender'd. 

Studies [tear. Two Gentlemen of Verona, iil. 1. 
The man was churlish and evil in his doings.— 

1 Samuel, xxv. 3. 

A lion in love with a lass, dcsinil her father’s 
Consent. The answer was churlish enough, He’d 
never marry his daughter to a brute.— Sir R. L' Es- 
trange. 

Thin sullen churlish thief 

Had all his mind plac'd upon Molly's beef. King. 
Unpliant, cross-grained, unmanageable ; 
harsh; not yielding; vexations, obstruc- 
tive: (applied to thi/iys). 

Will you again linknit 
This churlish knot of all abhorred war? 

Shakespcar, Henry IV. Part- f.v. 1. 
Spain found the war so churlish and longsome, as 
they found they should consume themselves in un 
endless war. -mean. 

If then* Is* emission of spirit, the laxly of tho 
metal will lx* hard and churlish.— Id., Natural and 
Experimental History. 

Spreads a jintli clear ns the day, 

Where no churlish rub says nay. Crashaie. 

iron, in a quick lire, relcnligRiid melts; but, tako 
it out id the furnace, and it grows hard again, nay, 
worse, churlish mid unruiilleublo — Archbishop San- 
croft, Sermons, p. HKft. 

In I lie hundreds of Essex they have a very cAgrhxA 
blue clay. -Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Chdrllsbly. udr. Rudely; brutally; harshly. 

How churlishly I chid I.uecLla hence, 

When willingly I would have had her here! 

Shakrsjnar, Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 

A fool will upbraid churlishly. - Ecclesiasticus, 
xviii. 18. 

He was known to liave horno himself churlishly 
and proudly townrds Emma Ilia sister.— Milton, 
History of England, h. vi. 

After he hud breathed out a thousand fruitless 
threats, he assaults the walls with violence; but by 
Kustnn as churlishly answered, and with great loss 
compelled to retnsit.— Sir T. Herbert, Relation if 
some Years’ Tram Is into Africa and the Great Asia, 
p. K8. 

To the oak, now regnant, tho olivo did churlishly 
put over tho son for a reward of tho Bervice of his 

Hire— Howell. 

Chdrllahneaa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Churlish ; brutality; ruggedness of man- 
ner |f difficulty of management. 

Better is tho churlishness of a man than a courte- 
ous woman.— Eedssiasticus, xliL 11 
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I do And, Mr. Speaker, tfiat when kingdoms and 
stales are entered into terms and resolutions of hos- 
tility, one against the other, yet they are many times 
restrained from their nttempts by four impediments. 
• . . . The third, when they have conceived an appre- 
hension of the dilllculty and churlishness of the 
enterprise, and that it is not prepared to their hand, 
—Datum, Si>m'h in Parliament, 30 Elis. 

In tho churlishness of fortune, a poor honest man 
suffers in this world.- Sir R. V Estrange. 

Oburly. adj. Rude, boisterous ; violent 04- 
soletc . 

The ship whore Jonah sleeps, 

Is vexed sore, And tatter'd on the deeps. 

And well nigh split upon the threat’ning rock, 

With many a Ixiistorous brush and churly knock. 

Quarles, Feast- for Worms, § 2 : 1020. 
Chorine. s. Sumo ns Chirm. Obsolete . 
lie was conveyed to the Tower with tho churtne of 
a thousand taunts and reproaches — Daeon. 

Churn, x. [see Quern.] Vessel in which 
tiie butter is separated from the serous 
parts of the milk by agitation. 

Her aukward list did no'or employ the chum. 

Gay, Pastorals. 

Churn. v. a. Work milk in a churn for tho 
purpose of Tnukiug butter ; ugitatc ; work 
us with a churn. 

Skim milk : and unmet lines labour in the quern ; 
And bootless make tlm breathless housewife churn. 

Shakespcar, Midsummer-Night's Dream, ii. I. 
Churn’d iu his teeth, the foamy venom rose. 

..... Addison. 

Tho mechanism of nnlure, in converting mir ali- 
ment, consists in mixing with it animal juices, and, 
in the action of the solid parts, churning them toge- 
ther. A rbuthnot. On the Nature anti Choice of Ali- 
ments. 

Churn, v. n. Perform the act of churning. 

When he repined his litarty, ho stixxl nlone in 
the world, a dishonoured man, more hated liy tlm 
Whigs than any Tory, and by the Tories thannny 
Whig, nml reduced to such poverty that he talked of 
retiring to tlm country, living like a farmer, ami 
putting liis countess into the dairy to churn nml 
to make cheeses. • Macaulay , History if England, 
eh. x\ii. 

Churning, part. adj. Resembling the action 
of mu* who churns. 

Solomon Weevil was a tall, fair.nn-eyelashed man, 
much freckled ; much given to nibbing the palms of 
liis hands together, with a soft, churning movement. 
—Sala, The Ship-Chandler. 

j Churning, verbal abs. Act of one who churns. 

I This is Mull, the mistress fairy, 

That doth nightly rob the dairy. 

And can hurl or help the chiming. 

As she please without discerning. 

II. Jouson, Entertainments. 
You may iry the force of imagination, upon stay- 
ing the coming of butter after t lie churning.— Jljcott, 
Natural and Experimental History. 

Chyl&ceona. adj. Belonging to chyle ; con- 
sisting of chyle. 

When the spirits of tlm chyle have half fermented 
the chytacfims mass, it has the state of drink, not 
ripened by fermentation. Sir J. Player, Preter- 
natural State of the animal Humours. 

Chyle, s. [Gr. \v\m- = juice.] Milklike 
' fluid prepared from the chyme, and ab- 
sorbed by the lacteal \essels; chyme in 
the lower part of the duodenum, tin* small 
intestines and the lacieals, after the action 
of the bile. 

This powerful ferment, mingling with the part*. 

Tho leven'il mass lo milky chyle converts. 

Sir U. Mack mart. 
The chyle cannot puss through the smallest vessels. 
—A rbuthnot. 

I will notice first some (.reek immigration*. ... I 
will now* pass on to the taliu, dealing uil Ii all 
Midi, whose terminal ii us are such, and, Creek 
though they may ho, have come to us through tho 
tatiii. C ’h y I us is frequent in BaeonC Mists, smoke, 
vapours, city l us in tins stomach.’— Natural History, 
cent. ix. § Nil.), and, if the examples at chyle in our 
dictionaries an* the earliest, preceded it by at least 
half a century. Jackson uses abyssus ; Baxter aid 
Henry More arehiva; Worthington diat-rita; Jen 1 * 
my Taylor expunsum: Fuller interstitium; Chi • 
lingwomt intervalla: llenry Moro, machma; tul- 
v(*rwell, philtnmi; Burton, s|x*etnun. 
not a Latin wortl, but coming to us through the low 
Latin, appears for some time as mummio, still wear- 
ing its Latin dress. -Archbishop Trench, Onsrnse 
Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries, pp. 

(Sco also extract under Ohy mg.) 

CXiyllffiotioB. s. [Lat. J'actus ~madc, parti- 
ciple of facto = make.] Act or process or 
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Mm, stops porspi ration.— Arbuthmt, On the Mature j 
ami Choice of Aliments. 

Obyiu&ctif®, adj. Having the power- of 
making chyle. 

Whether tills Ik* nol effected liy soino way of cor- 
rosion, rather tliHii any proper digestion, rAi/i/br/iee 
mutation, or allmcntaf conversion.- - Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Erronrs. 

Chyliferoiia. adj. [Lat. fero = hear.] Chyle- 
liearing ; lacteal vessels by which the food 
is conveyed front the intestines to the blood. 
Purgei* ohur and empty tlm lower part of tlio city- 


lifer ous t-nliea. — Chcync, Essay on lUyimcn, p. 8. 
(brd MS.) 


Chyliflc&tlon. a. Conversion of food into 
chyle. 

\or will we nfUrni 1 hat iron is indigested in the 
stomach of t lie ostrieli : Imt we siis|a*et this effect to 

r irocced not from anv li(|uid rednetion, or tcndcncc 
o rhylijlcation, by the power of natural heat. — Sir 
T. Hr (none. Vulgar Erroun i. 

Tile want of nutrition and chyUflcation.—Cheyne, 
philosophical Conjectures, dine. i. (Onl MS.) 

Chyliflo&tory. adj. Reducing chyme to chyle. 
AVo should rather rely upon a chit [factory men- 
struum, or digestive preparation drawn from species 
or individuals, wliose slomaelix peculiarly dissolve 
lapideoUH Imdi cs.—Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 
Ckylopoietic. adj. [nuninKur *= having the 
power of making, from wodto make.] Hav- 
ing the power, or function, of forming chyle : 
(the common term, though physiological 
rather than general). 

According to the force of tlie chytopoctick organs, 
more or lexx ehyle may lie extracted from the same 
food. — A rbutliHot . 

Tlie orpin no denominated is found, in most ns- 
w>ou« flxlu*. in tlio form of an elongated bladder, 
tensely llll«*d by air. extend inir along tlie buck of tlie 
abdomen, lietwceii the kidneys and the chytopaidic j 
viscera, and sometimes lMMieiitli tlie enudnl vertebra* 
to m*ar tilts end of tlm tuil.~f>irr/», Anatomy of ft r • 
tebratrs. j 

Chylous, adj. Consisting of chyle ; partak- j 
ing of chyle. 

Milk ix tlie chylous part of an animal, already pre- 
pared- Ar but hunt. 

Hornet iuies urine is voided wliieh appears In eon- 
tain ehyle. It looks white and milky, and Milieux ax 
it. cools into a tremulous jelly like lilaue manner, and 
lakes tile shape of the vessel into wliieh it wax 

passed Uf tliix ran* disea.se 1 have not, met a : 

simrle instance Mr. Tlmmas iiiformx me that j 

during n residenec often years in itarliadis’s lie.snw 
at lenxt a doxon well-marked examples of chylous ' 
urine in mirrors.— Hof son, he/ nets on the Vein- \ 
riples and Practice of Physic, leet. \ iii. 

Chyme, s. [Cr. x*'l ,0 S- juice.) W\ Physio- \ 
lotjif. Semifluid matter which passes from 
the stomach into the duodenum, and yields i 
tlie chyle by admixture with the biliary ] 
secretion ; digested aliment as it is in the j 
stomach and upper part of the duodenum. | 

Tlm animal fluids and other substances an*, in | 
hot. undergoing a eoiistnnt serif* nf chan itch. Food [ 
hecouicN chyme, and chyuw becomes chyle; chyle is 
poured into tlie blood; from the blood secretions 
take place, as the bile; the. bile is poured into tlie 
digestive canal, and it portion of the mailer pre- 
viously introduced is rejected out of the system.— 
Wtmc ell. History of Scientific Ideas, ii. 20ft. 

Chyme may give as many derivatives as 
chyle. The only common one, however, 
is Chymificiition. 

Chfmical, Ch/mlst, &c. Sec Chemical, 
Chemist, kc. 

ChymiUo4tion. s. Conversion t>f the ali- 
mentary matters introduced into the sto- 
mach (ingesta) into chyme. 

The transformation of food into tissue involves 
mastication, deglutition, ehymifleatinn, cliyhllea- 
lion, absorption, ami those various actions gone , 
through alter tho laeteal duets have poured their I 
contents into the blood- -/A Hurt Spencer , Data of 
Biology, § 25. 

CiboL s. Same ns Chib hoi. 

Ciboules, or Heal lions, are a lftnd of degenerate 
onions.- Mortimer. 

Cloila. *. [Italian.] Tret -cricket. See 
Rarm<;ricKet. (As the import of this last 
term seems to be misunderstood, and ns { 
tin* insect under notice is often mentioned 
in poetry, the present word is useful.) 

Tho cicala aliove in the limo. Shelley. 

At eve a dr ^cicala sung. 

y Tennyson , Mariana in tbs South. 
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Cicatrice, s. [Lat. cicatrix."] Hare . 

1. Sear remaining after a wound. 

Olio captain Spuriu with his cicatrice, an emblem 
of war, here on his sinister choc\i.-Shakcsiicar, All's 
wall that ends mill , ii. 1. 

2. Mark ; impression. 

Loan hut upon a rush. 

The cicatrice and capable iinpmwure 
Thy palm some moments keep*. 

Shaktsjtcar , As you like it, HI. 5. 

Cieatrieula. s. In Anatomy. Point in tlie 
ovum (egg) in which life first shows itself. 

I)r. (Win* remarked, thnt the ehieken might I* 
aeon formed in I In* ciratricu/a of the egg, hv flu* 
hel]» of tho microscope.— Proceedings of the Ituyal 
Society. Nov. s, lii77. (Onl MS.) 

'I’he cicitfricufa, wliieh ix lliepnrt where the ani- 
mal first begins to show signs or lire, is not unlike 
a vetch, or a lentil, lying on one side or I lie yolk, 
and within its membra in*, (ioldsmith. History of 
the. Earth and Animated Mature, i. .‘Juft. (Urd MS.) 

Cioatrlz, s. [Lat. cicatrix : hence the ac- 
cent should be cm the second syllable; but 
in Surgery, where the term is common, it is 
generally placed on the first, and, if rightly, 
tin* word must b<* considered as naturalized, 
like orator and senator^ which arc* in the 
same predicament.] Mark left after the 
healing of n wound or ulcer. 

Tin* (Tilt ml pnrt of tlu* diseased sjiol is converted 
into a mi bst an ee resembling cart ilagc ; and I lie an- 
pen ranee it presents is ciilled a ciciitri.e ; and really 
it deserves tied minn*. — ) l\ if son, Pictures on the 
Principles and P rad ivc of Physic, lecl. Ivi. 

Cicatrization. s. 

1. Formation of a cicatrix. 

A vein In i ruled or eorrnded in the lungs, is looked 
upon to 1 m: fur the most part incurable, because of 
the motion and coughing of the lungs tearing the 
gap wider, and limbering the eongluLimiLioii ami 
cicatrisation of the vein. Harvey. 

2. Skinning o\or of a wound or sore in the 
process of healing. 

The first stage of healing or tho discharge of mat- 
ter is called digextimi; the second, or tlie tilling lip 
with llesh, incarnation; iiuil the last, or Nkiiiuing 
over, cicatrisation. Sharp, Surgt ry. 

Cicatrise, r. a. t’stuse wounds or ulcers to 
heal and skin over. 

We ineariied. ami in a Tew days cicatrised it with 
a smooth cicatnx.- Wist man. On Tumours. 

Cicatrized, port. odj. Skinned over; healed. 

The apothecary, or ehirurgei in. givetli. with a cruel 
bill, the lately ccatrisul wound a new gash .— Monti 
State of England , p. t : li>70. 

Cicely, s. [pronounced as u dissyllable, 
and probably considered by the few who 
use it, especially when preceded by the* ad- 
jective street, to be the proper name of a 
young woman applied to a plant. It is in 
reality a modification of the word stscli, 
and immediately of Latin or Greek origin, 
but remotely belonging to some unknown 
language.] 

Indigenous plant, so called : (according to 
Gerardo one of the chervils; but the true 
Scscii is the Scseli (Athamsmta) Libano- 
tis, for which the English term is said tube 
Mountain St one- parsley. It is nearly ex- 
tinct, as a native plant; the editor writing 
this with, probably, one of the last speci- 
mens, gathered in 1840 trom one of the last 
localities liefon* him. Sweet Cicely is the 
Myrrhis odorata, also a scarce plant). 

The smell f.r sinit doty attracts ln-es; anil the 
insides of empty hives lire orten rulilied with it 
More. placing them over ni iily cast swarms, tu in- 
duce them to cuter. — haidoil, Encyclopedia if 
Clarihmnt/, § 17 ^ 1 . 

Cicerone, s. pi. ciceroni. [Italian. — see last 
extract.] Guide. 

Oho of tlie greatest vexations a curious person ex- 
periences in travelling t hrough Spain, is the scarcity, 
tho non-exislenn*. of tolerable ciceroni-, lhose you 
meet with are generally colliers, w ho throw a hrown 
clonk over their rnggni a|»i.an*l, and conduct you to 
a cliuivli or two, whew they ennnot give you the 
least Hatixftulory information eonceriiiuganliuuitun 
or niriosituv- Swinburne, Travels through Sjunn, 

1W 1 must own to you it surprised me to see my cice- 
rone so well acquainted with the busts and statuea 
of all tlie grcnl iieople of Addison, Dia- 
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logucs on the Usefulness of aHci>-nt Medals, d%l. J. 
(Ortl MH.) 

An army of virtuosi, medalists, r/.yrmr. Ui, V a| 
H(s*iety men. schools, universities, even llurnN. ins-, 
thinkers, and free-nmaons, will cueoinp*w*, me wiili 
fury. -Pope, To Mr. HdluU-JtuJJiic.ui, p. ;«iy l( ini 
MS) 

lie was diaappiUntcd — rather nmnml: lmt Ma- 
dnme (’ohuina having sent for him to iutroilm o her 
to soiiio of the scenes and details of Eton life, hw 
vexation wna xrsm alixorls'd in the pride uf n< t mg 
in the then of his companions ns tlm cuvnlier of a 
licmitiful lady, and laTomiiig the cicerone of the 
most hrillinnt jiarty that liatl attended Moult ui. 
—IHsnu li flic younger, Poningshy, b. i. cli. iL 
How littlo the modern Italians live in the spirit 
of their ancient worthies, or reverence Hu* greatest 
among them, we may argue from the fact (hat they 
have been content to take tlie name of one aiming 
their fmhlfxt, and degrade it so far that eveiyglih 
ami loquacious hireling who shows strangers nlmut 
their picture-galleries, fialaees. and ruins, is termed 
by them a cicerone, or a Gieew. — Archbishop 
Trench, Lectures on the Study of Words, loot. iii. 

Clcarate. r. a. [Lilt, c ini r a tax, part, of • 
cimro --- tame.] T iimc*: reclaim from wild- 
ness ; make tame and tractable. Jtare. 
l't>isons may yet retain some portions of their 
natures ; yet are so refracted, cicuratnl, and sub- 
dued, ax not to imiki: good their destructive* ltiallg- 
nities.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errmtrs. 

Clcur&tton. s. Act of taming or reclaim- 
ing from wildness. Hare. 

This holds not only in doimstick and mansiiela 
birds ; for then it might he IheeUeet of rieu ration 
or fust it ut ion: but in tho wild. Kay, Wisdom of 
God manifcstcil in the Works of the Creation. 

Cicute. s. [Lat.. cimta.] Hemlock : (for 
which it, is merely the Latin name in an 
English form). 

This sweet ncil Socrates his dcutc , ami made him a 
ehearful martj r for philosophy.- Cut nr mil, White 
Stone, p. ua. (Urd MS.) 

Cider, s. [Gr. from the Syriac or 

Hebrew, the word is, at least, us old us 

tlie Herman translation of Tutian's Gospel 
Harmony, where we find 

'Inti iiuiii noli r/#y/W (rinliit. 

And wirm nor rider driukelh.'j 

1. Strong liquor. Obsolete. 

lie sehal not drinkc wyu nc sytlin'.— Wyclijfc, St. 
Luke, i. 13. 

2. Juice of apples fermented. 

To t lie utmost Ismiids of this 
Wide movers* Silurian cider lstrim, 

Shull pUsiNt: all Luhtes. and triumph o’er the vine. 

•/. Philips. 

3. Liquor made of tlu* juice of fruits orlier 
than the apple. Obsolete.. 

We had also drink, wholesome and good wine of 
the grain*, a kind of cuhr made or a ImiUof lint 
eouiiLry : it wonderful pleas. ngund refreshing ilsuik. 

- Bacan. 

Used adjectivally , or as the first dement in 
n compound. 

Worcester. Ihe nuccii of the cider land, had hut 
eiirht thousand [hmabilnnlsj. - MtH'iiulng, History 
if England, eh. ni. 

CiderUt. s. Maker of cider. Hare. 

Whi n the ciderists have taken can* for tlio best 
fruit, and onleretl them after the best maimer they 
could, ye# hath their eider generally proved pah, 
sharp, and ill-l axled. J tortuiur. « 

Ciderkin. s. Smull cider. Hare. 

Ctthrkin is made for common drinking, and sup- 
plies the place of small licer. Mortimer. 

Clg&r. s. [Spanish, ciyarru.] Smull roll of 
tobacco, truncated at one end and poinlul - 
at the other, jiermenblo to air, and adapted - 
for smoking. 

The fermented lenves, lH.*ing next stripped of their 
middle ribs by the hurnlH of ehihlreu. lire sorted 
anew, and the large ones tire set apart for making 
cigars.— Vre, Itidionary of Arts, Manufudbris, 
and Mines, Tobacco. 

Cilia; s. [Lat. pi.] In Anatomy. Micro- 
scopic vibratilo appendage* on the mucous, 
serous, and cutaneous surfaces, by which 
motion is communicated to the surround- 
ing fluids. 

The terms vibratory motion and ciliary motion 
have been employed to express the appearance pro- 
duced by tho moving cilia-, the latter is here pro- 
faired, but it is used to express the whole pheno- 
menon, an well as the mere motion of the cilia.— 

Dr. Sharps, in Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 
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Ciliary. adj. [Lat. ciliaris.'] 

1. [from citium *= eyelash, eyelid, and also the 
second element in supcr-t'i/iMm « eyebrow 
and lower part of the forehead ; its deriva- 
tives being inaccurately extended to several 
other parts connected with thaeye ; in the 
following extracts to pnrts within tlie eye- 
ball.] Consisting of fibrous or hairlike 
elements ; arranged like hairs or fringe. 

a. Applied to certain processes at the junc- 
tion of the choroid and the crystalline lens. 

Tho ciliary processes, nr rather the ligaments, 
observed in tho inside of tho aclerotiek luniclcs of 
t he eve, do serve instead of ft muscle, by I bo con- 
traction. to alter tho figure of tho oyo.—Ray. Wis- 
dom of God manifested in the Works if the Creation. 

b . Applied to a small muscle by which the 
form of the lens of the eye is adjusted to 
the difference of distance between the eye 
and the object seen. 

The single rye loot two {import left which jointly 
serve tho purpose of indicating tho distance of an 
object from the eye. Tho one is a property of tho 
retina; the other of the niuseles of the eyctmll, and 
of tho ciliary mmole in particular. . . . Of tho mus- 
cles of the eye, the ciliary muscle plays the most 
important part in fho determination of distance. 
Hy its contraction tho crystalline lens is hrouirhl 
slightly nearer to the comm, hif/leby, Introduction 
to Metaphysics, pt. i. h. i. §§ 12-1.1 

2. [from cilia.'] Consisting of Cilia,* q. v. 

Ciliated, adj. [from cilia, rather than c ilium: 

see above.] Furnished with cilia. 

Tn tho ciliated poly gastrin conjugation has been 
observed to take plueo in tin* genus Aetinophrys, 
Lo. two individuals of A. Sol have been observed to 
unite, ennlosee, and lieeome one. The same has been 
reeonled of sjiecics of Kpistylis and of Vorticella. — 
(hem, lectures on Comparative Anatomy. 

Cllieious. adj. [Lat. cilicium ~ haircloth.] 
Mude of hair. Hare. 

A garment of camel’s hair; Hint is, made of some 
texture of that hair, a coarse garment,* cilicious or 
sackcloth habit, suilablc to tho austerity or liis life. 
—Sir T. Bnncne, Vulgar Ernmrs. 

Cinchona. #. [see extract.] Febrifuge bark 
obtained from certain trees of the genus 
Cinchona. 

The precise period and manner of the discovery of 
tin* therapeutic power of cinchona are enveloped in 
mystery. . . The statement of Csndaminu that thu 
Countess of Cinchon, wife of tho Viceroy of IVru, 
brought some bnrk to Europe on her return from 
South America in Kill, is not improlnhle ; and from 
tliis circumstance it acquired the name of the Cin- 
chona bark, nml the countess's powder.— Pereira, 
Elements of Materia Medico and Therapeutics j lfiUfl. 


Cipcfioniam. s. In Medicine. Disturbed 
condition of tho body brought about by 
ovcr-doscs of cinchona or quinine. 

The condition here called ri nrhmism is marked by 
tho nmirrriice of giddiness, deafhess, and a sense of 
hunting or some kind of tinnitus ill the cars.— 
Watson, lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Physic, led. lxxxvi. 

Cincture. «. [Lat. cine turn, from cintjo « 
gird.] 

I. Something worn either ns a girdle, or a 
part of dress fastened by a girdle round 
the body ; girdling vest in general. 

Now happy ho whoso cloak and cincture 
Hold out this tempest. 

Shakcspear, King John, hr. 8. 

Columbus found tho American, so girt 
With feather'd cindurc, naked else, and wild. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, tx. 1116. 

2 That which encloses ; fence. 

The court and prison being within thectHefrt«*of 
one wall.— llacvn, History (J the Reign of Henry 


Cinder, s. [Fr.cc nr/rc ; Lat. pi. cincres.] Re- 
mains of any substance burnt but led 
in form, i.e. neither fused nor pulverized 
or reduced to ashes ; hot coal which has 


ceased to flame. 

I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders bum up modesty, 

Did 1 but speak thy deeds 1 

Shakcspear, Othello, iv. 2. 

There is in smith’s cinders , by some adhesion of 
Iron, somotimes to bo found amagnotical operation, 
—Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Ho mow on jEtna does unmelted lie, 

Whoso rolling flames and scatter’d cinders flj 
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If from adown the hopeful cho{>s 
The fkt upon a cinder drops, 

To stinking smoku It turns tho flame. Swift: 

Olnder-wonoh. s. Woman whose occupation 
is to rake in heaps of ashes for cinders. 

Nho had above live hundred suits of due eloaths, 
and yet went abroad like a cinder-m nch.-Arbuth- 
not. History if John Unit. 

In the black form of diulcr-wcnch she came, 
When love, tho hour, tho place hud banish'd shame. 

Gay. 

Cindering, adj. Reducing to cinders. Hare. 

Short talu to inako whero swonl and cindring 
flame 

Consume oa much rs earth and airc may frame. 

Gascoigne: 1M7. (Nan's by II. AW.) 

clnderons, or Cindrooa s ar//’. Like a cinder. 
Hare. 

Metals by heal well purified and cloana’d, 

Or of a certain sharp ami cindrous humor. 

Nyhvstcr, Du Itarias, p. 450 ; 1021. 

Cfnorary. adj. [Lilt, etuis , pi. cine res.] Re- 
lating to ashes: (common in Archeology 
as applied to sepulchral urns containing 
the remains of bodies subjected to enma - 
tiun). 

The cinerary urns of Etruria gratify that strange 
and sepulchral relish fur decay which the grosser 
epicure finds in well-kept game.— E. Forbes, Lite- 
rary Palters, p. 111*. 

Cin6reoua. adj. See next entry. 

The hair is red at the tips, ciiurious beneath.— 
Pennant. 

Clnerittoai. adj. Having the form, state, 
or colour, of ashes ; cinereous (which, in 
biological and other works requiring a 
term for ashy-yrci /, is the commoner word). 

The n»*rves nrisc fn>in the glands of the cincritious 
pnrt of the brain, and are terminated in all parts of 
the Unly.—Chryuc. 

Broken Hint burnt rocks, mins of buildings, nnd 
cincritious earth.- - Ddany, Recitation examined 
with Candour , ii.226. 

Cinnabar, s. [Gr. from some unknown lau- 
guugc, Kirrafiafn ; Lat. cinnaburis.] Sen 
last, extract. 

Cinnabar is the oro out of which ijuicksilvcr is 
drawn, and cciusisls partly or n mcrcurinl, nml 
partlyofaNulphurcu-uchreous matter.— Woodu'ard, 
Method of Fossils. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
tides of sulphur, compose cinnabar. ■ Sir I. .Xnrton, 
Opticks. 

Cinnabar [is] tin* native ml sulphur'd of mer- 
cury. ... Its principal localities lire Alnindcii ill 
Spain; Idria in the Soliiefcgcbirge ; Krcmnilx and 
Kchcimiitz in Hungary; in Saxony, Bavaria, Bohe- 
mia, Nassau, Chino, Japan, Mexico, Columbia, Peru. 
,. . Factitious cinnabar is called in commerce ver- 
lri ii ion lire, Diclionn ry if A rls, M a n if act u ns, 
and Mines. 

Cinnamon, s. [Lat. rinnamomum.] Inner 
hark of the Laurus Ciuuamomum. 

liflt Araliy extol her happy const. 

Her cinnamon and sweet aiuomum boast. 

ltryden, Fables. 

Hood cinnamon should l»o nit thin ns paper, have 
Us {loculiar aromatic taste, without burning flic 
tongue, ami leave a sweet isli flavour in thn mouth. 
— Lire, Dictionary if Arts % Manufactures, ami 
Mines. 

Cinque, s. [Fr. cinr/ue.] Collection of live 
units treated as one; a live: (used also ad- 
jectivally, or us the Jirsl dement in a com- 
pound). 

Thesn live cinques, or these 25 round spots, in 
arms do simtify nuuilVrs, os some writers have ob- 
served.— F. Potter, Interpretation if the Number 
(Ml, p. 170 : 1647. 

Clnqne-paoe. s. Dance to u movemeut cha- 
racterised by five beats. 

Wooing, wedding, and rejionting is a Scotch jig, 
a measure, and a cinqve-pace. The first suit is liot 
and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical ; 
the wedding, mannerly and modest, as a measure, 
full of state and gravity; and then comes repent- 
ance, and, with his lauf legs, fills into the cinque - 
pace fester and fhstcr, till he sinks into his grave.- - 
Shakcspear, Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 1. 

Cinque-ports. s. [Fr.] Fivo privileged 
ports ; originally Dover, Sandwich, Hast- 
ings, llomney, and Ilythe : (a geographical 
or proper rather than a common name). 

* They, that Ixiar 

Tho cloth of stale above her, are four barons 
Of the cinque ports. 

Shakcspear , Henry VI II. iv. 1 . , 
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Clnquo- spotted. atfj. [two words ? so far us 
it is u compound, hybrid.] Having five 
spots. 

On her left breast 

A mole, cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
1* Hi’ bottom of a cowslip. 

Shakespeare, Cymbelim, ii. 2, 

Cinquefoil, s. [sec first extract, noting the 
curious catachrcstic form with which it 
cuds.] 

1. Native plunts bo called ; i.e. those species 
of the genera Fotentilla and Tonncntilla 
which have their leaver divided Into five 
well-marked segments. 

Cintydl is called in Greek rarfl^vAAor; In Latin, 
Quinquefoliuin ; ... in English, Cinq foil, fluc-llngcr 
graaso, Fiuc-U*uvud grass, and SiniJteM.—Gerarde. 
Herbatl, p. 91)1 : cd. 1683. 

2. In Architecture. Ornament so called from 
its likeness to five leaves. See extract; 
wh(*rc the construction is botli substantival 
and adjectival. 

Cinquefoil l is] an ornamental foliation or feather- 
ing um*i 1 in the arches of tho lights and tracery of 
windows, panellings, Ac.; also applied to circles 
formed by projecting points or cusps so arranged 
that the interval tietween them resembles live leave*. 
It is remarkable that in the French styles of Gothic 
architect nro cinquefoil feathering is very rarely 
lined .— Glossitry of A rrhitecture. 

Cion. t. Same us Scion. 

Thn own over-ruletli thn stock j ami tho stock is 
but passive, and giveth aliment, but no motion to 
the graft.- Bacon, 

Tho stately Caledonian oak, limvly settled in his 
triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his owu 
royal stem .—Howell. 

Cipher, s. [Fr. chifrc.] 

1. lu Arithmetic. The symbol 0. See ex- 
tract. 

The cipher of itself implies a privation of value ; 
liut when disposed with other characters on the left 
of it, in the common arilhinetick, it serves to aug- 
ment each of their values hy ton; anil in decimal 
nritlmictick, to lessen the value of each figure to tho 
right of it, in the same proportion.— Chambers. 

Used metaphorically. 

If the js-opln bo somewhat- in tho election, you 
eaunot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation 
or translation.' -Bacon. 

2. Intertexture of letters engraved on any- 

| thing (as boxes or plate). 

| Troy flam'd in burnish'd gold; and o’er the 
throne, 

' Arms and tho Man * in golden ciphers shone. Pojte. 

3. Murk; monogram. 

Home mingling stir the melted tar, and some 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant’s heaving side, 

To stamp the master’s cipher, ready stand. 

'Thomson. 

4. Character iu general. 

In succeeding limes this wisdom began to be 
written in ciphers and characters, and letters Ik*. • 
ing the form of creatures.— Sir IV. Ratcwh, History 
of the World. 

j 5. Secret or occult manner of writing, or the 
key to it. 

To brachygraphy may b< added the writing by 
efvrs, or lioke furtive, secret marks for the hiding 
of the writer’s mind from others, save him to wlioni 
Im writes It ; as also thu witty invention ofdezirrm.g 
or discovering the most difficult of those secret cha- 
nvtvr*.—Hakewttl, Apology, n. 261. 

This lKMik, ns long liv’d ns thu uleuionta, 

J ii cipher writ, or new made idioms. lhmne. 

lie was pleiisnii to eommandiuetoslay at London, 
to send and reetive all his letters; nnd 1 w'ns fur- 
nished vulli suvuial ciphers, iu order to it— Sir J. 
Denham. 

This pnprr was signed in cipher by the seven 
chiefs of tho » onspiracy, Hhrowslmry, Deyonshin*, 
Dauby, Lumley, tkmipton, Bussell, and Sidney.— 
Macaulay , History of England, oh. ix. 

Usctl in mntjic. 

That bisly, wheresoever that it light, 

May learned b« by ciphers, or hy magicke nilght. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, iu. z, «. 

With that he circle" draws, and squares, 

Willi ciphers; 'ftslral cnarnotcra. 

Then looks ’em o’er to understand ’em, 

Although set down hab-uab at random. „ 
Butler, lludibras, u. 3. 

Cipher, v. n. Practise aritlimctio. 

You have been bred to business; you ran < ' l Pj te fr 
I wonder you never used your pen and ink.— A roum- 
not. 

Cipher, v. //. d 

1. Write in occult characters. 

Re frequented sermons, and fymnod note*: u 
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notes hn ciphered with Greek characters.— tfr J. 

Hayward. 

But, in fact, Count Eorsen does seem a likely 
young soldier, of alert decisive ways: ho circulates 
widely, seen, unseen ; and lum business on hand. 


CIRC 

Tliat heavy bod ip* descend by gravity ; and nsenin. 
that gravity is a finality whereby an heavy body 
descends, is an impertinent rhvle and teaehrin 
nothing.— Glauville, Scejisis Scicutiflca. 

The fallaey called a circle, is when one of tho pre- 
nibs* in a syllogism is questioned and opposed, and 
wo intend to prove it by tbo conclusion.— Watts, 
Logick, 


widely, soon, unseen ; and ium iiusinesM on hand. The fallaey called a circle, is when one of tho pn 
Also Colonel tho Duke do Clmiseul, nejihow of mbs* in a syllogism is questioned and opposed, an 

Choisoul tho great, of ChniNoul the now deceased i wo intend to prove it by tbo conclusion.— Watti 
he and Engineer Gnguelat are {musing and repass- Logick, 

tT™,: 7- Circumlocution; indirect form of mb. 

to decipher ; Kersen having ciphered it in hnstc.— , Has bo given thp lyo 

Carlyle, French Herniation, pi. ii. h. iv. cli. iii. In circle or oblique, or semicircle, 

a j Or direct paral lei ? You must challenge him. 

S. Dwignntc, clmmctcrize , dl'jntt. Mtchcr, U«m> of (inriHlI 

The hte of clllnir cipher d nlther h lirart. _ ft* m„1„r ri,,ll«» 


to decipher i Kerw?n having ciphered it in haste.— , Has ho given thp lyo 

Carlyle, French Beimlntiun, pi. ii. h. iv. oh. iii. In circle or oblique, or seinieircl««, 

S. Designate; clmractcriae ; deject. 0, direct r™n e \t 

Tb. te. or either ^ ft* ^ Circling.^, under Circling. 

Some loatliHomw flash the herald will contrive Circle. V. a. 

To Cipher nm, how fondly I did dote. Ibid. j. Move round anything. 

CiplierllOOd. J9. Nothingness. The lords thnl wen; appointed to circle tho hill. 

Therefore God to conftitn him and bring him to had some days liefore planted themselves in plan* 
his native cipherhnotl threatened to bring a sword convenient— /fncoa. 
against him, he.— Goodwin, Works, vol. v. fol. 413. . Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 

(Rich.) And other planets circle other suns. 

rt 'T"!;ZLttin/i° n,fl S^Com 2 - Enclose; surround; encircle/^' 
mctic, summing, doing sums. See Com- While these fond arms, thus circling you, may 


*■ jmhwsc, hihtuiiiiu, einarnc. 

mctic, summing, doing sums. See Com- While tli(*e fund arms, thus circling you, may 
putation. Drove 

Olre. 1 . [Fr.<**w; Lat. ctrtw.] Amphi- More U, > daiD * t,K '* ^ ,rop *” 
theatrical circle for sports. Unseen, he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 

Circa of Clio same sort are still to bo seen in Corn- With darkness circled, and an ambient cloud, 

wall, so famous al this day for ihe athlotick art.— , , rope. 

T. Warton, History of English Poetry, i. dbw. 1. Circle in . Confine ; keep together. 

***** -ft [Ut. circinalu, from «>- 

cinuH = a bishops crosier.] In Botany. ininalu figure, do not require the slop or liiud ranee 

Term applied to the growth of certain ofniinthcr body to limit mid circle lli'iii f'/i. SirK. 

plants (especially the ferns in respect to ^ jm„.. 

their vernation, or unfolding of the fronds) c£rc, »- l ’- "• 
when the parts before expansion are cro- circles inressnni : whilst the humble cell 
sier-sliapcd. With quavering laugh, anti rural j(*ts resounds. 

The manner In which thn young leaves are ar- ... ... . , . ' l - Philip*. 

ranged within the leaf-hud is called foliation or And lmvo we thus lo cot, template, ns lh<* out-come 

vernation. . . . Tho vernation . . .or tho ferns and °! »raiiw« of evlinct anus round winch 

cycads Is cirdnate.-Lindlcy, Introduction to Bo - % rch ! idwirta ilwoul of Jif M - Herbert bjrnccr, 

tony, b. L scot. 2. § 1. First Principles. 

circle. «. [A.S. circol, circul ; I,at. : c | ro,e - 9al,,n ^ S«Great Circle. 

I. Line continued till it ends where it began, j Ciroled. />«rt. n<lj. Having tho form of a 
having all its parts equidistant from a com- t,r( ' p 5 ro,,n ' , 

1 The inco slant moon. 

, rP> ... That monthly changes u Iht circled orb. 

Anything, that moves round about in a circle, m .S7/«A. tpur, Romeo mid Juliet, ii. 2. 

less time than our ideas are wont to succeed ono - _ « , . . , .. . . . 

another in our minds. is not perceived to move ; but ( Chrcler. s. Same SIS Cyclic* poet : (of which, 
Hcema to be a perfect intire circle of that matter, or as !l word of Greek origin, it is inonilt for 
colour, and not a part of a circle in motion." T/tcke. ,l.i«,ln Tni;n nnnirnUi /<.„,i A i w „„ 

ily a circle I understand not here perfect geo- 1 Allgljl- Latin (quililUnt. V \ < le, no\\- 


Thewell frnmrlit IniwI 
Circles inressnnl ; wliilst the liuiuhleccll 
With quavering laugh, nud rural j<*ts resounds. 

./. Philips. 

And lmve we thus to cot, template, ns tin* out-come 
of things, a universe of extinct suns round which 
circle planets devuid of life? — Herbert S/icnccr, 
First Principles. 


form of a 


metrical circle, hut mi orbicular figure, whose length 
is equal to its breadth ; ami which as to sense may 
seem circular .— Sir 1. Newton, Opticks. 

Then a deeper at ill, 

In circle following circle, gathers round 
To close the fare of things. 

Thomson, Seasons, tawnier. 

2. Round body; orb. 

it is lie that aittolh upon the '•ircle of the earth.— 
Isaiah, xi. 22. 

S. Compass; enclosure. 

A great magician, 

Obscured in the circle of the forest. 

Shakespear, M you like it, v. 4. 

4. Company; assembly: (applied to the 
where of acquaintance , from that of a 
family to the larger ones supplied bv genn- 


fumily to the larger ones supplied by gene- IN tro 1 ‘ n rirr 1 1 
ral S0ci“ty). Tim Pojm issued an 

1 will caU over tn him tho whole circle of beauties thiTcby nxsorting tli 
that are disposed among tiie boxes.— Addison. sorcery, dcdsdic arts 

Ever since that time, Lisander visits in every tuig familiar devils 
circle, .-Tatlcr. rings. Ilew much 1 

In private society he [Mr. Canning! was amiable liuman fully ! Mdm 

and attractive, though, I’xcept for aWery few years handy, b. xu. ch. vj. 

his early youth, he rarely frequonb*d the circles circling* part. atlj. 
of fashion, confining his intercourac to an extremely i 
mtall number of warmly attached friends - bird Lntiriliiig. 


ever, and Circle, though the one translates 
the other in Greek and Latin, are by no 
menus synonymous in English. In the 
extract, which is a translation of 

Nee sic incipiot ill scriptor cyclicns olim : 

‘ Fortunam Priauii cantaho cl nobile bcllum. 1 

the word is misapplied). 

Nor ho Is-giTi, tin did that rirclcr bile : 

* 1 sing a noble war, and Priam's fide.' 

B, Jouson, Art of Poetry. 

Circlet, x. Little circle ; orb. 

Certain Isrlii* or count esses, with plain circlets of 
gold without flowers.— Shakisitcar, llenry VJ1I. iv. 
i, order of coronation. 

Then lake repast, till Hesperus displayed 
11 is golden rirclff in the western shade. 

Pitfie, t turner's Odyssey. 

The Pope issued an edict of I errible condt imiHl ion, 
thi-rchy asserting the n a alit.v of counties forms of 
sorcery, dial ml ic arts, dealing with evil spirits, shut- 
ting fiiin i liar devils in looking-glasses. cin-Uls, and 
rings. Ilew much human blood lias lieen shed by 
human folly! Mihnan, History if iMtin Chris- 
tianity, h. xii. ch. vi. 


Brougham, Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the 
Time (f George III,, Mr. Canning. 

5. Any series ending as it begins, and per- 
petually repeated ; cych\ 

There Ik* milt trees in hot countries, which have 
blossoms and young ftrnit and young fruit and ripe 
rnut, almost all tho year, succcgding one another; 
nut tins circle of ripening cannot lie but in miccn- 


What stem nngmtlc hniids 
Have lopp’d ami licwM. nud made thy body Imre 
Of her two branches, those sweet ornaments. 
Whoso circling shallows kilim have sought to sleep 
inf ' ShnkcopiHtr, Tit its And coni cos, ii. r». 
Hound he surveys, and well might, where he stood 
So high above the ciirling canopy 
Of night’s extended shade. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, in. 553. 


lent plants and hot eountries. - Bacon, Natural 2. Revolving. 

a *f* Mperimental History . Now the circling you* disclose 

Thus in a circle runs the peasant's pain, The day predestin'd to reward his woes. 

And thwyear rolls within itself again. J ' pope, Otlysscy. 

a j n T ■ ta &*>rgic*. 3 u linn | nff ' m a circle. 

0. in Logic. Deceptive form of argument in Each circling wheel a wreath of flo worsen twines, 

which the only proof of one proposition is , >■ 

tno other, i.e. the one which is itself sup- Circling -hoy. Combination found in tne 
posed to be (roved. following passage ; 

3i 2 
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Ono Val Cutting Hint helps Jordan to ruur, n 
circling buy.-B. J unsun, Ihirthulumeio Fair, iv. 2. 

The general import of this is pretty plain ; 
the exact signification less so. In Nares, 
the editors render it roaring hoy , the mean- 
ing Iwiiig roysterer, hullu. For more than 
this they refer to Giflord’s note on the 
passage; this being to the effect that ar. 
cling mav mean either 
(I.) Making a ring of bullies round the 
object g)f their insults, after the fashion of 
the Mohawks of a later period. Or, 

(2.) Giving the lie in so indirect a man- 
ner ns to do it with impunity. In favour of 
this hitter moaning a reference is made to 
* To give and toko the lie by— 

— Ifow! lo toko it?— 

Yes, in oblique he'll show you, or in circle ; 

Hut never in diameter.' (Alchemist, iii. S.) 9 

The editor thinks that, considering the 
writer who supplies the instance, the word 
is more likely to have a classical tlmn an 
English origin, and that it means mounte- 
bank rather than bully. Compare the Latin 
circulator , also ( lire ifmforane ous und 
Girder; Ihe latter to show that the word 
was one on which Ren Jon son made ex- 
periments. 

Clrou-, or Clrcum-. 

The important series of word9 commenc- 
ing with circum - really begins here. 

The reader who cares for the points con- 
nected with it will scarcely comprehend 
them without a previous study of what, is 
suid com erning a final m in composition, 
under co-, com-, and con-. 

Having made himselHamiliar with these, 
nil that lie has to do is to remember that 
the rules there applicable have «o applica- 
tion here. Circum-, as a general rule, re- 
tains the w; the only exception being 
words in which the second element is -it-, 
as -it-er « journey, from -i-, the root of 
i-rc-go ; and even here we have both 
forms, circuheo and circuco. 

One of the reasons fur this difference is 
that the words in which circum - is the first 
element are two words rather than Com- 
pounds. 

Circuit, s. [Vr. circuit’, Lat. rircuitu$.\ • 

1. Act of moving round anything. 

There arc four moons also iMirjwtually rolling 
round lliii planet- Jupiter, and earned along with 
him iu his periodical W>vm/ 7 round the sun.— IVatts, 
Jin p^ Venn nt of thn Mind. 

•2. Space enclosed iu a circle*. 

llo led me up 

A woody lmmntnin, whose high top won plain, 

A circuit wide inclosed. 

Milfoil, Paradise iMt, viii. 30k 

Ii. Space; extent: (measured by traveling 
round). 

II cal trihut cth unto it smallness, in respect of rir- 
cuit. Hooker. 

The hike or llolsciia is rwknnrd one amt twenty 
miles in circuit. Addison, Traocts iu Italy. 

i. Ring ; diadem ; that by which anything is 
encircled. 

And this fell toni)x*t shall not reuse to rage, 

Hntil the golden circuit on uiy head 
Do calm liiv fury of this lmid-lnmin'd flaw. 

Shakes/iear, Henry VI. Pari II. iii. 1. 

5. Visitations of the judges for holding 
assizes; tract of country visited by the 
judges. a 

Tho circuits, in former time*, went round about 
the {Ale ; as the circuit of tho cynosure ubuut tho 
pole.- - Sir J. Darien. 

* L waa called to the bar.' said my reverend friend, 

' knowing but little of law— went the circuit- -iroi 
no business ;— never left the Kali duriiix term— «:<•! 
no business there- in town or out of town jusi tho 
same— wouldn’t do.- Thcodoiv Hook, Gilbert Gur- 

^ftueh iu thev disliked the Rill of Indemnity, they 
had not forpotien the Bloody Cimit. -Macanhy, 
History <f England, ch. xv. 

427 
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Koblm, bishop*. and Judges, that have grrat dio* 
and jurisdictions. and ni fruit*, must read 
nun'll in G<sTs Book ; for they need much honye to 
feed the tienple under them with.— Rishop tf Chi • 
Chester, Sermon lufure tint Queen ; 1570. 

He went from year to .year in circuit to Bethel, and 
Gilgnl, and Mizpch; and judg'd Israel in all thorn) 
place*.— 1 Samuel, vii. lfl. 

6. Long 1 deduction of reason; circumlocu- 
tion. 

Thou hind used no circuit of word*.— Iluloet. 
l’ii into the wsiteli tower got, 

And we nil tilings despoil'd of IHIhieios; 

Thou shall not lavp thro' lull urn of eye*, 

Nor hear thro* labyrinths or earn, nor learn 
By ciirmt or collections to disreni. Donne. 

Make n cimiit. Mo round. 

He eomli'seonded to trice a mute for the nmlwuw.?, 
ami insisted that Portland should make n circuit for 
the purpose of hiftpeetiiig Nniiie of the superb for- 
tresses of the Frauen Netlierluiida.— Macaulay, His- 
tory of England, eh. xxiii. 

• Circuit, v. n. Move circularly. 

l’initur with equinoctial hosit. unless 
The eordiRl eup perpetual motion h , op > 

Quick circuiting. J. Philips. 

Ciroult. p. a. Move round ; travel round. 

The reason for this w:ix ltceaiiHo he whs commis- 
sary, and that it did nut l»-come a d<H'1or to circuit 
for All inferior decree. - Wood, Fasti Oxoniensrs, i. 
81. (Ord MS.) « 

He went from year to year in cimiit to [in the 
mn nrin. lie circuital J Bethel, and Gilgnl, Ac.— 

1 Samuel, vii. 111. 

At length Gory on, having circuital the Air like a 
Dili Icon towering without prey, deposits Ills burthen 
and vanishes. T. Wartuu, History of English 
Pot try, iil. 2MI. 

Circuited, or Circuiter. s. One who goes 
a circuit. 

Both these words being obsolete, and 
probably rare when used, it is equally diffi- 
cult to treat them its independent words, 
and to separate them. 

The first was probably pronounced cir- 
cuitevr , i.e. treated as a derivative from | 
circuit, like* charioteer from chariot. 

Tb« second, so far as it was a word at 
all, must have been sounded circuiter or 
circuiter ; of which the most that can lx* 
said is that it grew out of the mixture of 
circuiteer and circuitous. 

Like your follow circuits r the sun, you travel 
tin* round of tin* earth. anil lieliolfl nil the iniquities 
under the henvens .—Pojjp. 

Whether the llile\ex condemned by nny circuiter 
corrupted linve done more villunie* than t heir judire. 
— Whitlock, Manners of the English, p. 818 ; HIM. 
CircnCtion. s. Uitrc. 

1. Art of going round anything. 

* Kimelii tcstillelh, that all words which come from 
the root D3D siirnity cnconipnssin.ir or circuitian.— 
Itishop Pears oi. E.r position of the Creed, nrt. iii. 

2. Compass ; maze of argument. 

To Apprehend by what degrees they lean to tilings 
in show, thomrli n«»l indeed repugnant one to an- 
other, require! Ii more sharpness of wit, more in- 
tricate circtti/iuns of* discourse. and depth of judge- 
ment, than common ability dnlli yield,- -Hunker. 
Circuitous, adj. Hoinidabnut. 

Then* is no way to make si connection between the 
• original constituent and file representative, but by 
•urcnitoH* menus. Rucks. 

His array marched by a circuitous path, near six 
mill's in kmrth. towards the royal oiicAmpmcnt on 
Sedgomoor. — Macaulay, History of England, eh. v. 

Circuity, s. Tendency to assume a circular 
form. 

The eliaraetcristic property of running water is 
progress, of stagnant is circuity.-- Whatclcu, Obser- 
vations on modern Hardening, p. t>7. (Ord MS.) 
Circular, adj. [Lat. circularise 
I. Round like a circle; circumscribed by a 
circle. 


Thu (Vainh thereof seem'd partly circular. 

And pin*!, triangular. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

He llrst inclos'd fnr/.bta n level ground ; 

Tlie f«nu was circular. JJrydcn, Fables. 

Nero's port, <!oin|joscd of huge moles running 
round it, in a kind of circular llifiin.— Addison, 
Travels in Italy. 

The propagation of sound through the air from 
the point wliero it is prnduml, was compared by 
Vitruvius to this diffusion of circular waves in 
watnr: and thus the notion of a pro] m ration of im- 
puliie by the waves of a fluid was introduced, in the 
place or the former notion of the impulse of an un- 
yielding body.— Whcuxll, History tf Scientific Ideas, 
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The atrnpjrie!* by which uhllnsopliers attained a 
right general conception or plane, of circular, of 
elliptical Polarisation. wen? some of the inoNt difll- 
eult steps in tbo modern discoveries of Optics. A 
conception of the Atomic Constitution or bodies, 
such as mIiaII include uliat we know, and assume 
nothing more, is even now a matter or conflict among 
chemists — Ibid. p. 81. 

2. Successive in order nud always returning. 

The life of man is a perpetual war, 

In misery and sorrow circular. 

U. Sandy*, Rook of Job. p. 12. 

From whence the innumerable race of things, 

By circular aumusive order springs. 

Lord Roscommon. 

3. Cyclic. See also Circler. 

*Had Virgil ls'en a circular jioet, and closely ad- 
hered to history, how eouhl tho Romans have had 
IlidoV Dennis. 

4. In Lopic. Ending in itself : (used of n 
fallacy in which the parts of a syllogism 
arc proved altcnmtr.ly by each other). 

One of Carte's first principles of reasoning, after 
Be had doubted of. every tiling, sii'ins to lie too rir- 
cular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the 
being of God from tin* truth of our iacultu's.Hud ll::: 
truth of our thi'iiities from the being of a God. - 
Raker, Refections on horning. 

Perfect ; complete. ( Ihsulcte. 

In this, sister, 

Your wisdom is not circular. 

Massinger, Emperor of the Fast. 
6. Addressed to u circle or number of per- 
sons having a common interest (as ‘ft cir- 
cular letter’). Used sub* tan tir ally in the 
extracts. 

As long ns a Court- Circular exists, lmw the deuce 
are people whose mimes nru chronicled in it ever to 
believe themselves the equals of the cnniriuv nice 
which reads that aliominnhlc trash? . . . That won- 
derful and mysterious nriii. the author of the Court 
Circular. drops in with his budget at the newspaper 
oilier; every night. . . . Oil I that Court Circular! 
Once more IVxelaini Down with the Court Circular 
• that engine and propagator of Snrilihislitiess. 1 
promise to siibseribe for a year to any daily paper 
that shall mine nut without the C<»urt Circular, 
wen* it the Morning Herald itself. Thackeray, 
Rook of Snobs, eh. iv. 

The Government loudly proelnims to Europe re- 
forms for Poland. It informs the various courts of 
them by diplomatic circulars, Ac. ■ Edwards, Polish 
Captivity, vol. ii. eh. i. 

Circularity. #. Circular form or character. 

The heavens have no diversity or dillerence, bill a 
simplicity of parts, and cqiiirnriiiily ill motion, con- 
tinually succeeding each other; so that from what 
point- soever we eolupilte, the account will lie cnni- 
nn>ii unto tho whole circularity. -Sir T. Rrutcnc, 
Vulgar Er roars. 

Circularly, ndc. In it circular manner. 

As to form. 

TIp* internal form or it consists of several regions, 
involving one another like orbs rIkhiL the same 
centre, or of the several elements east circularly 
about each other. V. Rurnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Ragged, sordid, hungry ; wasted to shadows: eat- 
ing (heir iiiir lean rations on deck, circularly, in pur- 
ties of a dozen, wit li linger and thumb ; beating their 


Animadversions on Burnet’s Theory of tha Earfk 

prof.: less. 

2. .Put into circulation. 

In the civil wan, the money spent on both aides 
won ci rculated at home ; no pnblick debts contacted 
—Swift. 

1 Wo have now for our Church, * eried one loyal 
preacher, ‘the word of a King, and of a King who 
whs never worse than his word.' This pointed sen. 
lei ice was fast circulated through town and coun- 
try, And won soon the watchword of the whole Tory 
party. -Macaulay, History of England, eh. iv. 

In Posen, loo, an editorials at least the inflic- 
tion of knowing that lie cannot lie punished for at- 
tacking the government until his attack has been 
fairly issued and circulated.-^ Edwards, Polish Cup* 
tirity, vol. ii. eh. iv. * 

Circulating. part. adj. 

1. Returning into itself. 

But we havo already seen that in tnotaphysinil 
speculations in which matter and form art) opposed, 
tho word fonn is used in a far morn extensive senso 
Hum that which denotes u relation of simco. It 
may indeed designate any change which matter can 
undergo: uud we may very allowably say that food 
and blood are the same matter under different forms. 
Hence if wo assert that life is a constant fonn of eir- 
minting matter, wo express Cuvier's notion in a 
mode free from the false suggestions which ‘ Vortex ' 
conveys. -Wheurll, History of Scientific Ideas, ii. 
208 . 

2. In Finance. Current; constituting cur- 
rency. 

Circulating medium is more comprehensive than 
tho term money, as it is the method of exchanges, or 
purchases, amt sales, whet tier it bo gold or sitter 
coin, or any other article.- - Wharton, U iw Lexicon. 

3. In Arithmetic. Sec Decimals. 

And looking hack to these mutations one is really 
tempted to inquire if tin; normal and natural enn 
dilion of things for France is not periodic, change. 
Monarchy, republic, empire; King Log, anarchy, ami 
King Stork; over and over Rgaiu \\\tr. n circulating 
decimal that goes on repeating itself for ever.- 
Timcs, Sept. U, lSti-K 

Circulation. «. 

J. Motion in u circle ; course in which the 
motion tends to the point from which it 
begun : (Applied to the blood). 

What more obvious, one would think, than tho 
circulation of tin; blood, unknown till the last age': 
— Rurnet , Theory of the Earth. 

As much blood i asset h through tho lungs as 
through all the rest of the body: tho circulation 
is quicker, ami heat greater, and their texture ex- 
tremely delicate. - Arbuthiivf, On the Mature and 
L'hoict if Aliments. 

Nerve-force in no longer generated, if oxygen be 
withheld, nr iir' blood prevented from eireii luting; 
by the fncl. that when the cheinienl truiisfuriimtiiiu 
is diminished, as during sleep with its slow respira- 
tion ami circulation, there is a diminution in the 
quantity of nerve-force; in the fact that an exces- 
sive expenditure or hcrve-lbro« involves excessive 
respiration and cin'ulation, and excessive waste of 
tissue.— Herbert Sjwncer, Data if Riology, §21. 

2. Series in which Hu? same order is alwny:, 
observed, and things ulwtiys return to the 
sumo state. 


scandalous clothes lietwccn two stones; choked in 
horrible miasmata, closed under hatches.— Carlyle, 
French Revolution, pt. iii. b. vi. eh. v. 

As to motion, i.e. in the w*iy of circulation. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow, 
Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom lost. 

Drydcn. 

Cirealary. adj. Ending in itself. 

Which rule must serve for the better understand- 
ing of tlrnt, which Damascene hath, touching cross 
and circulars s|M'eches, wherein there are attributed 
to God Midi things as belong to manias*!, ami to 
man Mil'll ns properly cinicern llm duty of Christ 
Jesus.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. V. § S3, 

Circulate, c. n. Move in a circle; run round ; 
return in a constant course to the place? 
whence it departed 

if our lives’ mol ions tlieira must imitate, 

Our knowledge, like, our blood, must circulate. 

Sir J. Dunham. 

Natura is a perpetual motion ; and tho work of 
the universe circulates without any interval or re- 
pose.— .Vir R. V Estrange. 

Ah the mints of calumny aro fierpotually at work, 
a great number of curious inventions issued out from 
time to time, grow current among the. jmitI-.v, and 
circulate through the whole kingdom.— Addison, 
Circulate, v. a. 

I. Travel round. 

May 1 not conclude for certain that this man hath 
boon in tho moon, where his haul hath been intoxi- 
cated with circulating tho earth Bishop drift, 


As for the sins of peace, thou hast brought mum 
us the miseries of war; so for tho sins »f war. tlmu 
oei.'sl lit to deny us the blessing of peace, and to 
keep us in a circulation ot miseries. -King Charles. 

God, by the ordinary rule or nut ure, permits this 
cnntinmri circulation, of human tilings. -Swift, On 
Modern Education. 

3. Reciprocal interchimgc of inclining. 

When the apostle suit Ii of tho Jews, that they cru- 
cified thn Lord of glory ; and when the son of iiihii, 
being on earth, iillirmclli that the son of mail was in 
heaven at the same instant, there is in these two 
s peel-in's dial mutual circulation before-mentioned, 
i looker . 


4. In Finance. Currency. 

It comes with something solid in aid of the credit 
of the paper viirHlulioa.—Rnrkc. 

Thu wii'kly issue inemixod to sixty thousand 
pounds, to eighty thousand, to a hundred thou- 
sand, and iiL length to a hundred nud twenty them 
sand. Vet even' tills Issue, though great, not only 
beyond precedent, hut * beyond hope, was sranty 
when eoftiiMtrud with 1 tho demands of the nation. 
Nor did nil tho newly slninissl silver pass Into cir- 
eolation.— Macaulay, History if England, eh. xx»i- 


'oalathrloui. adj . Travelling in si t‘ ,r ” 
:uit ; showing tricks from housft to Iioiim.* 
Lntl from town to town ; itinerant. Vfa/’*- 
Jesus did never make urn* of such uiuu'cniimaWe 
methods or instruments, os magical cncjiaiitcrs.m 
vinatora, circulatorwus jugglers, and sijph 1 ' 

of tha devil, nr self-seeking impoetora are wont w 
use.— Bomnc, Sermons, IL 20. 1 
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Cfrettlfttory* adj. Same as Circulato- 
rious in its low sense. Rare . 

Horde's circulatory peiTKrinations, in the rfhv 
' ' ‘ ■, mitrlit Iwvu famished mure 


ample materials fur hn English tojsigniphy. -T. 


lily of a quack doctor, 
atiip'.f! materials fur l . 

M’aWna, History (f English Poetry, 
Cftrcum&fitate. t». «. agilatm , part, 

of wjUo fe= drivn.] Drive or beat round. 

God hath placed Ills angels in their house of liglil, 
and (riven to every one of hin npjmtnted nlUccre a 
portion of the fiery matter to ctrcumagUate mid 
roll .— Jeremy Taylor, Sermons, iii. 177. (Ord MS.) 
Clreumaflt&tion. s. Driving or bcuiiug 
about; moving in every direction. 

In a crowded assembly at Pctcrsburgli, the com- 
pany suffering from the closeness of the room, n 
gentleman broke a window for relief t the eon so- 
(jucnce of which was, that the cold air rushing in, 
caused a visible circumagifation of a while Himwy 

sulislaneo. — Uregory, Economy of Nature, i. 181). 
(Ord MH.) 

Clromn&mbleacj. s. Art of encompassing. 

I co reeeivotb its figure aeenrdimr unto the surface 
it eonereletli, or the circumambienry which con- 
fonneUi it.—^ir T. Jltvwne, Vulgar Errours. 
Circumambient* adj. [Lai. ambiu -- sur- 
round, encompass.] Surrounding ; encom- 
passing ; enclosing. 

Some impute it to the quality of the cirett matn- 
bient air .—Howell, Loiters, i. 1. US. 

The circumambient coldness to wants the sides of 
the vessel, like the second region, cooling and con- 
densing of \i.— liishop Wilkins. 
Circumambulate, v. a. [Lai. ambulator s, 
part, of ambulo - walk.] Walk round about ; 
go round. 

Why should lie circumambulate the vocabulary 
for another couplet, to talk in harsher diction about 
glades of turf V -Seward. Utters , I. 345. 
Clrcum&mbulatlDg. verbal ahs . Walking 
round; going round tin* point, instead of 
moving straight to it; beating the bush. 

What (luliilntimr, what circumambulating! These 
whole six noisy months (for it liegaii with Itriennu 
in Julv), has not report followed report, mid one 
proclamation n«wn in the teeth of the other: - 
Carlyle, French Revolution, pt. i. h. iii. eh. i. 
Clroumb6ndlbu0. s. Roundabout way. 
Ludicrous ; and coined accordingly out 
of a Latin prefix, and tin English sub-' 
stuntive declined as if it were Latin and 
put in an imaginary dative plural. 

The periphrasis, which the moderns call the riV- 
eHmfh'iiilihns, whereof we have given examples in I lie 
ninth chapter .— Marlinus Scrihlcrus, eh. xi. (Ord 
MS.) 

A knave is a fool in circumbendibus.— Coleridge, 
Table Talk. 

droumclde. v. a. Circumcise : (by which it 
is wholly superseded, though before the 
Reformation it seems to have been the 
commoner word). 

This Y raise was boro of his nosier Sare . . . eirrum - 
dibit in the viii. day.— Capgmve, Chronicle, an. 5311. 
Circumcise* r. a. [Lut. cimtmdth , part. 
circutneisus - cut around.] Cut tho pre- 
puce or foreskin, according to the law 
given to the Jews. 

They came to rirrumcise the child.- - Luke , i. 50. 
One is alarmed at the industry of the whigs, in 
aiming to strengthen their routed party by a rein- 
forcement from the circumcised. -Stcfl, Exam iuvr. 
Cfiroumciier. s. One who circumcises. 

This enneising punishment of circumrisi rs be- 
came a penal law among the Visigoths— Hilton, 
Treatise tf Civil Power in Ecclvshistoeal Causes. 

Having gained a competent skill mid experience, 
they net up for rirf'Wnciscrs.—L. Addison, State »f 
the Jews, ji. 01, 

Circumcision, s. Rite or act of cutting oil' 
the foreskin. 

They left a race behind 
Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gem ilea, but by circumcision vain. 

Milton, ijpradisc Regained, iii. 423. 
Ciroumcun&tion. s. [Lnt. ci thuitio, running 
about, from curro - run ] Act of running 
up and down : (in the extract ‘ rambling 
lar ,v 
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Act* uf Judicature mny Imi cancelled nnd rircum- 
duetnt Iiy the will ami direction of the Judge ; ns 
also bv the consent of the iiarties litigant. Mw tho 
Judge bus pronounced and given sentence.- Auhift, 
Pan-rgun Juris Cauonici. 

Ciroumddotlon. s. 

Lending about. 

lly lung circumduction perhaps any truth may he 
derived from any other truth. -Hooker. 

But Hum seorn’st to stay 
Under one title: thou liasl made thy wav 
And flight ills iiit the isle, well near, by tuia 
In thy admired Pericgcsis, 

Or u n i versa 1 ri ren mil net ion 
Of all that read thy Poly-Olbion. 

U. Jenson, Epigrams. 
2 . Nullification ; avoidance. 

The citation may lit? circimuluctcd, though the 
defendant should not appear; and the defendant 
must bo cited, nnnrirvumdnction m\uirt‘s.—AyliJfe, 
Parergon Juris Cauonici. 


ciec jg: 


. adj. [Lat. Jiutnx, -cutis, part, 
iv.] Kloi 


Circumfer. v. a, [Lai, f era = bear.] Curry 
round. Rare. 

In VliiloHnphy, the contemplations of man do 
either penetrate unto (hid, or are circnmfcrrcd to 
nature, ur nre reflected or eon verted upon himself. 
—Huron, i. US. (Ord MS.) 

Circumference, s. 

1. Lino surrounding anything; periphery (of 
which, periphery being a Greek derivative, 
it is a translation). , 

This 1 m* thy just circumference, O world I 

Milton, Paradise List, vii, 230. 
Because the hero is the centre of the main net ion. 
all the lines from Ihn rircu inference tend to him 
alone.- Dryden. 

Fire moved nimbly ill the circumference of r. 
circle, makes the whole ci reutifirencc appear like a 
circle of lire .— Sir I. Newton. 

2 . Space enclosed in a circle. 

So was his will 

Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 

Tliat shook lieav’n’s whole cirvnmft nace, coil firm’d. 

JHlfou, Paniaise Lost, ii. 351. 
.‘I. External part of an orbicular body. 

The huhlile, Isung looked on by the liitht of the 
clouds refiirted from it, M*emeil rod at its apparent 
vircunfn’t hit. If the clouds were viewed through 
it. the colour ut its circuit frrence would be blue. — 
Sir I. Newton, Op ticks. 

i. Circle. 

liis ponderous shield, 

Kthcrenl temper, massy, larg<* and round, 

Behind him east ; the broad eireumft retire 
llung on his shoulders like the moon. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 2H5. 

Circumference, v. a. Include in a circular 
space. Rare. 

.Vnr is the vigour of this great body included 
only in itself, nr rircu mferenccfl by its surface ; but 
diffused at indetenuinato distances .—, Sir T. llrmcne, 
Vulgar Errours. 

Circumferential, adj. Belonging to the cir- 
cuiufcmiee. 

How much must the influence of such an autho- 
rity in* upon tho circumferential parts of itsimi- 
nieiiieal sphere.— itarruic, On the Pope's Supre- 
macy. • 

Circumferentor, s. Instrument used in sur- 
veying stud in mining for measuring an- 
gles: (it consists of a brass circle, nu index 
with sights, and a compass, and is mounted 
on a staff, with a bull and socket). 

About two years before Roliert Stephenson *s death, 
a workman of Washington village found in a enllir- 
tiun uf old Mores a circumferentor, or mining com- 
pass. It was unusually large —even fora rircu in - 
ferentnr made forty yearn since. The brass stand 
and measuring-plate lind longlieen dark with rust ; 
and it wns not till tho hitler had Imhui well scoured 
ami polished that it revealed the inscription, ‘ Robert 
Stephenson fecit.’ The workman, on rending those 
words, brought the instrument to tho works of Ro- 
bert Stephenson and (’o.. NcweR-Mle.mid left it with 
Robert Sb*iili**iiM»n’s friend and partner— tho lato 

it* il it 1.!.. «n..i4 4.* V iiittiiHul In \! n 
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Circumflex. s. One of the three accents used 
in Greek for the regulation of the voire, 
nnd in form ~ or * ; in Latin und modern 
languages formed thus a. 

The circumflex beeps the voire in a middle tune, 
and therefore in the Latin la comisiundcd uf both 
the other.— Holder. 

Circumfluent. 

of jluo~ flow.] " Flowing round anything. 

1 rule the Paphian race, 

Whose iMiunds tho deep circumfluent waves eui- 

brneo, 

A duieous jatiplo and industrious isle. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey. 

CircdmfluouB. adj. [Lut. circumjluus . ] 
Flow ing round. 

lie the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wido 
Crystalline (worm. Milton, Paradise. Jjnst, vii. 270. 

Du rli s’ s»n girt with circumfluous tides. 

Po/u\ Homer's Odyssey. 1 

Circumfor&nean. atlj. Same us (Jircu in- 
fo r a neon s. Rare. 

Net borrowed from cirrumfornnvan rogues and 
gipsies. Hurton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 58. 

Clrcumfor&neouA. adj. [Lat. circumfora - 
nr us - about the fontjp or marketplace. 
—The definition of the previous editions 
(‘ traveling about, wnndering from house 
to house, as a circumfurunrous fiddler, one 
that plays at doors’) 1ms a tendency to 
suggest the notion that, the relation of the 
element - furaneons is with the root Jot-* 
door, as in foras ■= out of doors. 'Die ex- 
tracts, too, rather favour this view. Still, 
whatever may have been the meaning of the 
writers who used the English word, the 
Latin word /brawtus is derived trom fnnnn.] 

Haunting the marketplace after the manner 
of a mountebank. Rare. 

Those circumfora ncous wits, whom every iwlinr 

rails by the nan dish of mint which it likes 

best. In Hdllaml they nre termed Pickled Her- 
rings; in France, Jemi JVittagi's; in Italy, Mneen- 
ronies; nnd in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. Ad- 
dison, spectator, no. 47. 

ClrcamHue. v. a. [Lat. ftisus - jioiind, 
part, of Jundv.] Four around; spread 
every wily. • 

Men rcc better when their eyes arc against the 
aim, or caudle, if they put their hand before their 
eye. The glnring sun or candle weakens the eye; 
whereas the light rircu m fused is enough for the 
perception.— Jtacon, Natural and Exjurmenbd 
History. 

II i« army, circumfus'd on either wing. • 

Milton, Paradise. Jxist, vi.W77. 

Kadi) with her miller ocean circuit fus'd 
Ihcir pleasant dwelling-house. Ibid. vii. 62 1. 

This nymph the god LVphisiis had abus’d, 

With all his winding waters rircu mftis’d. 

Addison, Translation from Ovid. 

, Circumf&Bile. adj. [Lut. fuxili.s.] CnvuibU* 

| of bt‘ing poured or spread round uny thing. 

ArtisL divine, whose skilful hands infold 
Tho victim’s horn with cirrunfUsile ytM. 

Pope, Homer's Odyssey. 

Circumfdiion. s. Act of spreading round*; 
state of being |x)ured round. 

The natural suit was uf daily creation nnd cir - 
cu mf usion. —Swift, Tale of a Tub. 

CironmgeBt&tlon* x. [Lut. gesto =» carry.] 
Act of carrying about. 

There are very many more things, in which the 
church of Rome hath greatly turned aside from the 
doctrines of scripture, and tho praetiw uf the cathn. 
lick, apostoliek, and primitive church. Such are 
these: the invocation of saints : nrcumgcHtation of 
tlie cuclinrist to lie adored, Ac.- Jeremy Taylor, 
Dissuasive from Popery, i. § 11. 


Mr. Wenllons. At his next visit to Newcastle, Mr. \ n|rcflmnfTAtC. t*. a. [Lat. t/i/rwt — circll 1 . 1 
hi ntmnt mil tt’.ia t to the rircum - : . w ’ JJ' « *J 


file nddreu of Fellciasimus and Fortmintus to 
Fodq Cornelius waa but a factious circumcursation 
of desperatu wretches.— Horrote, Sermons, i. 252. 
Ckcnmdupt, o. a. [Lat. ductus, part, of duco 
•*lcad.] In £aw. Contravene ; make void. 


Kti-plienson’s attention was directed to the rircum- 
fereutor, wlii'ii at the siirlit of his long-forgotten 
work, lie exclaimed with emotion, ‘ All, that rircum • 
fereutor was measured otfnl Watson's Works, in the 
High Bridge. I made it when I was quite a lad— 
when 1 was Wood's apprentice -when I had but 
little money, and could not alford to buy one.’— i Jeff- 
freson, Lfe of Robert Stephenson, i, 48. 

Clrcumfl6etlon. s. [Liit./fiiix lx'nt,,/?^ to 
bidding.] Bending around or about. 

To go by his power and omniscience, *ia far a 
quicker wav than by the eirrum fleet ions at nature 
and second causes.— Felltham, Resolves, 83. (Ord 
MB.) 


Roll round. Rare. 

Tho soul about itself ciry/tmgyratcs 
Her various forms. 

hr. II. 3lore. Song of the Soul, i. 2, in. 

All the glands of tho buuy be congeries of various 
sorts of vessels, curled, circumyyrated, and compli- 
cated together.— Ray, Wisdom of God manfested in 
the Works (f the Creation. 

Oircamfjr&tton. s. Act of running, or 
rolling, round. Rare . 

The ilervis, and other san toons or enthusiasticks, 
being in the croud, express their seal by turning 
round, so long together, and with such swiftness, as 
429 
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frill hardly bo credited: others I barn ami in tills 
vertiginous niTi'i-st 1 ; u circumgyration wo lxhcld 
with aduiiratiiiii. Sir T. Herbert, Relation (f some 
Yen rs' Travels into Africa ami the Great .bin, p. 

Tho hPAvcnly bixiii's are said to delight in move- 
ment and ri mi mgyra tion.— Howell, Instruction* 
Jbrforeiffn Trawl, p. 11 : Id ¥L 

The mum (ii him round his own axis in twenty-five 
dayM, from his lint being put into auch a circumgy- 
ration— Cheyne, m 

Clroomf’yre. v. n. lloll about. Rare. 

A sweet river, which after twenty little miles cir- 
cumgyring, or playing to and fro, discharges itself 
into the <x*an .—Sir T. Herbert , Relation qf some 
Years’ 'Travel* into Africa ami the Great Asia, p. 13. 
Clrcnmj&oent. adj. [Ltd. jacins, -ait is, 
part, of jacio = lie : with the a short. — see 
A dj acent.] Lying round anything; bor- 
dering on every side. 

The Euxinu forced its way through the Thracian 
Bosphorus, overflowed the Archi|S‘lagn, nnd made 
, dreudful havis'k on tho circumjacent coasts. • 
Drumwniul, Trawl * through Germany, Italy, and 
Greece, p. 192. 

Clroumjovial. s. [Lat. Jovis, so called 
genitive case of Jupiter, in tho present 
instance tho planot so named.] Moon, or 
satellite, of Jupiter : (a proper rather than 
a common name)* 

This iN well known among the circnmjorials for 
instance, that they luive all u slow and gradunl pro- 
gress, first towards one, then bark again to l he other 
pole or 3upitcr. -Durham, Astro-Theology, b. iv. 
eh. iii. (lUch.) 

Circumlocution. n. [Lnt. circumlocutin.] 

1. Circuit, or compass, of wortls ; periphrasis 
(of which, periphrasis being (2 reck, it is a 
translation). 

Virgil, studying brevity, could bring these words 
into a narrow compass, which a translator cannot 
render without circa mlmmlions. -Itrydrn. 

I much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of calling 
names, I HM-au.se it would save abundance of time, 
lost by circumlocution— Swift. 

‘2. Use of indirect or roundabout expres- 
sions. 

My lord hath therefore declared rlielnryenlly, by 
a circumlocution, what manner of lwggc it is, even 
a ven r satchel.- ■■ Hale, YU a Course at the Rnnysho 
Fo.r, fol, K» h. : 1513. ! 

These people are not to be dealt withal, hilt by i 
a train of mystery and circumlocution. -- Sir U. 
L' Estrange. 

Circumlocutory. a<(j. Expressing (he sense 
of lew words in many ; periphrastic. 

Circumlocutory ; that not to bo expressed In 
ninny words, which may be as ftilly in one,— In- 
struction* for Oratory, p. 31 : 1»W2. 

IV-riphra.se is another great aid to prolixity, being 
a dilhised circumlocutory manner of expressing u 
knftwn idea. — Arbuthnot and Tope, Martinas 
*Scriblerus. 

Clroummured. adj. (sound of m doubled.) 
[Lat. mums = wall.] Wulled round; en- 
compassed with a wall. 

llo hath a garden circummur'd with brick. 

Snakespear, Measure for Measure, iv. 1. 
Clroumn&vlfable. adj. Capable of being, 
or liable to be, sailed round. 

The. being of Antipodes, the habitnhlcncss of tho 
torrid zone, and tho rendering tho whole terraque- 
• ous globe circumnavigahle.—Itoy, Wisdom qf God 
manifest erl in the Works qf the Creation, 
Circumnavigate. v. a. [Lat. navigo - navi- 
gate, from navis =* ship.] Sail round (gene- 
rally the globe). 

Our commander landed hero, in his circumnavi- 
gating the globe.— Sir T. Herbert, Relation if some 
Years’ Travel* into Africa and the Great Asia, p. 
Sin*. 

Circumnavigation, s. Act of sailing round 
(generally the globe). 

What he says concerning the circumnavigation of 
Africa, from the straits of Gibraltar to the Red S»*a, 
is very remarkable. -Arbuthnot, Table » of ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Measures , 

Clroumn&vlrmtor. Ir. One who sails round 
(generally the globe). 

Magellan’s honour of being the first circumnavi- 
gator has l wen disputed in tkvour of tho brave Sir 
Francis Drako.— Guthrie, Grammar qf Geography. 
Clrcumpl6xlon. s. [Lat. plcctio and plexio 
-weaving, twining, from plexus » woven, 
twined, part, of plecto.] Hare. 

]. Act of twining around; thing twined; 
girdle. 

m 
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Tt was after his Ml, that he (man) made himself 
his tlg-lcnf circumplcJcion.—Fulltham, Resolves, p. 52. 
(Ord MS.) 

2. Entanglement ; complication ; circum- 
stance. 

1 wot not \rhnt clrcumphucion* and environments. 
—Holland, Plutarch, p. 827. ( Rich.) 

Circumpolar, adj. [ Lat. polaris - appertain- 
ing to the pole in its geographical and astro- 
nomical sense.] Situated round the pole : 
((he celestial when applied to stars, the 
terrestrial when applied to countries such 
as Boothia Felix or to populations such as 
the Eskimo). 

Circumpolar stars are such stars aa being pretty 
w-or the North Role, more round it, and in our lati- 
tude never set.— Rees, Cyclopaedia, in voce. 

Ciroumposition. ». [Lat. posilio t -ohm.] 
Act of placing about anything else, or dis- 
posing in a scattered manner. 

Nmv is your season for circumposition, by tiles or 
baskets or earth.— Evelyn, Calendarium hortense. 

Ciroumqu&que. s. [Lat. ^ about in every di- 
rection.] Circumlocution. Rare. 

What, quoth the tlie, lneauetli Dmcircumquaquef 
■ — llcuicood, Spider and Flic: 1S00. (Nares by II. 
ami \V.) 

Clrcumrotatlon. s. [Lat. rotation - unis , from 
rotutus = wheeled, from rota = wheel.] Act 
of whirling round with a motion like that of 
awheel; circumvolution ; circumgyration. 

lie reckoned upon the way 17,021 circumrotations 
of the wheel.— Gregory, Poslhuma, p. 317 : 1050. 

Clroumr6tatory. adj. Whirling round. 

A gmit many turn-.-*, by a variety of cirrumrotn- 
inry flourishes, put mn» ill mind of a lurk's descent 
to the ground.— Slunslune. 

cSroumsall. v.a. [hybrid ; sail being Eng- 
lish.] SrfU round ; circumnavigate (of 
which the word is a half translation). 

But moderns, ye of whom arc Romo 

Have cirrumsailril the carlli, 
lien- pardon vs your sailes, and giuo 

Your proper praises tenrtli. Warner, Albion's 
England, b. xi. ell. ixiii. ( Rich.) 

Circumscribe, v. a. [Lat. scribo = write.] 

1. Enclose within certain lines or bounda- 
ries; bound; limit; confine. 

The good Aiulronicus. 

Willi honour and with fortune is return'd ; 

From whence he circumscribed with his sword, 

And brought to yoke the enemies of ltoinu. 

Shakcspcur , Titus A ndronirus, i. 2. 

Therefore must his ehoieo he circumscrib'd 
Uut<» the voice and yielding of tliat bixly, 

Whereof lie’s I lead. Id., Hamlet, i. 3. 

lie form'd I he powers of heaven 
Such as ho pleas'd, and circumscrib'd their being. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 82*. 

Tho action great, yet circumscrib’d by Hum; 

The words not forc'd, but sliding iuto rhyme. 

Dryden. 

Tho external circumstances which do accompany 
men's acts, arc those which do circumscribe and 
limit them.— Bishop Stillingflcet. 

You are above 

The little forms which circumscribe your sex. 

Southern. 

Como, and compare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, doth or Greek, 

With nature's realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix oil fond abodes to circumscribe thy pray'r. 

Byron, t'hilde Harold's Pilgrimage, iii. 111. 

In England his authority, though great, was cir- 
cumscribed by ancient and noble laws which even 
the tories would not patiently have seen him in- 
fringe. iicro he could not hurry dissenters tefnro 
military tribunals, or enjoy at council the luxury of 
seeing them swoon in the Ixxjts. Here he could not 
drown young girls for refusing to take tho abjura- 
tion, or shoot poor countrymen fordoubting whether 
he was one of tho elect, l eleven in England he con- 
tinued to perwuto the Puritans as far as his power 
extended.— Macaulay, History qf England, ch. iv. 

2. Write around. 

Tho verge of tho marble Is also lined with brass, 
ami themm is rircumscribcd this epitaph.- Ash- 
nude, Antiquities if Ikrkshire, L 180. 

Circumscription, s. 

1. Determination of particular form or mag- 
nitude; outline. 

in the circumscription of many loaves, flowers, 
fruits, and seeds, nature alTeets a regular figure.— 
Ray, Wisdom qf God manifested in the Works qfthe 


Creaaon. 

2. Limitation ; boundary ; contra 
fineincnt. 


CIRC 


I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine. 

• Shakespcar , Othello , 1. 2. 

God hath encompassed all the kingdoms of tlie 
earth with a threefold restraint ; to wit. a limitation 
of their powers, a circumscription of their hounds, 
and a preflnition of their periods.— Fotherby, Atha- 
omastxx, p. 270. 

By such circumscriptions of pleasure tho con- 
temned philosophers reserved unto themselves the 
secret of delight .— Sir T. llrowne, Christian Mo- 
rals, 11.1. 

Tho soul thus existing after death, and separated 
from the body, though of a nature spiritual, is really 
and truly in some plaeoj if not by way of circum- 
scription, as proper bodies are, yet hv way of deter- 
mination and indistancy.^ — Bishop Pearson, Expo- 
sition qf the Creed , art. v. 

3. Writing round ; circular inscription. 

The circumscription [of a gravestone J out like- 
wise u|x>n brass is much deftveod. — Ashmole, Anti- 
quities of Berkshire, i. 142. 

ClroamaoriptiTe. adj. Enclosing the super- 
ficies ; marking the form or limits on the 
outside. 

Stones regular are distinguished by their external 
forms: such as is circumscriptive, or depending 
ujion the whole stone, as in tho caglestono, is pro- 
perly ealled the ilgnro.-— Grew. 

Oiroumsorfiptlvely. adv . In a limited or 
confined manner. 

The nature of a soul is not to be circumscripfivetrj 
in place.— Bishop Mountagu, Appeal to (Jasar , p. 
231. 

cirenmaeat. v.a. [hybrid: see Circum- 
sail.] Scat around any object. 

A chief nrnl fourteen more compose the piece, 

A master gander and his Hock ot girsc 1 
Where president and all, with one accord, 

Are circumscaUd ut an nupty hoard. 

Clifton , The Group. (Ord MS.) 

Circamsept. v. a. [Lat. septus , part, of 
sepio** hedge in, enclose*, from sepe. ^ 
hedgi*.] Hedge ill; surround; enclose. 
Rare. 

So that lien* we Rtond like sheep in a fold circum- 
ceptfd and cmnpaMSed hctwcnc ourennuies nudonr 
doubt fnl rrcnils. Hull, Richard III. nniiofl. (Rich.) 

Notwithstanding the spelling, which is 
given its it stands in the only instance of 
this word known to tlie editor, he has no 
hesitation in entering it ns projxTly spelled 
with s rather than c: though the latter is 
not an impossible form; as may he inferred 
from Intercepted and other siuiilur 
compounds. 

Circumspect, adj. [Lat. circumspcctus f part, 
of circumspicio = look around.] Cautious ; 
attentive to everything; watchful on all 
sides. 


High-reaching Buckingham grows circumspect. 

Shakespcar , Richard III. iv. 2. 

Men of their own nature circumsinct mil nIuw, 
but nb the lime discountenanced and discontent.- 
JJcy wood. 

The judicious doctor had bwn very watchful mul 
ciri'umspcct, to kiK-p himself from being imposed 
Upon. ■■ Jhylc. 

But that ho should ever betray his prejudices ».r 
his findings in any breach of justice while trying 
particular cases, would liavu been eminently incon- 
sistent with the whole tenor of bis cautious and 
circumspect demeanour upon the tench, and have 
tx'tokcned a want of thnt w’lf-eiminmud which in 
him was bo habitual ns to hnve lieconm truly n w- 
couil nature.— Lord Brougham, ]listori<td Sketch' t 
qf Statesmen of the Reign if George III., Lord Mans- 

field. 4 

Ciromnipfeot. v. a. Examine carefully ; 
watch. Rare. 

To circumspnd and noto daily all defaults.- AVir- 
enurt, Repnforium Ecclesiastic urn Parochial* Lon- 
dinensc, )>. 233. 


Cironxnsp6ctloii. n. 

1. [from the adjective.] Watchfulness on 
every side ; cautipn ; general attention ; 
nearly the sifme us Circumspectness. 

Observe tlie sudden growth of wickedness, from 
want of care and circumspection in tlie first lmpiw 
felons .—Uird Clarendon. , . 

Bo saying, his proud step he scomfuljum a, 

Nothing In the subsequent course of his LteJJJ 
Mansfield's] lifoean be found which tetokciii,*^ 

qfthe Reign qf George III., Lora Mangold. 
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twin* all circumstances, to Rpeak tho truth j 
puniljs f tmbayihn* vcm loqiil.’— . Id. 

I will not ii*' niHii v worth to persuade you to 
continuum your fidelity ami loyalty; neither long 
circumstance to encourage you to play tlm men.— 
knollcs, History if the Turks. 

And therefore, without circumstance, to the point. 
—Massinger. The Picture. 


CIRC 

g. [from the verb ; the more correct deriva- 
tive.] Survey. 

Mr James Mackintosh never dreamt that all tlm 
tcimicratp wisdom of tho orations upon American 
affttirs—all the profound and practical discretion 
... all the spirit of reform and toleration, tempered 
with cautious circumspection of surrounding con* 
noxious anil provident foresight of possible rouse* 
nucnccs, which marked and juovmI his wise mid 
liberal auvire upon the affairs of tho Irish hierarchy 
— that all would liavo lieen forgot ten. — Dtrd 
Brougham, Historical Sketches if Statesmen of the 
Reign (f George III., Lord Mansfield. 

Clroumip&otlous* adj. Having or exhibit- 
ing circumspection. Hare. 

l*uu ishnfents inllirtnd by tho resolute will ofi 
princes for great offeuw-s were incomparably more i 
severe and dreadful than those which were decreed 
against a senator hy any senate, which were usually ' 
rather mild and etrcutnspcctious, than prcc.ipilato 
and cruel .— Advertisement from Parnassus , p. 42. 

(Ord MS.) i 

Oiroumspiotiwe. adj. Looking round ini 
every direction ; attentive ; vigilant; cau-j 
tious. 

Ko loss alike tho politick and wise, 

Ali sly slow things, with circumspective eyes. Pope. 

Circumspectly, adv. With watchfulness 
in every direction; cautiously; watchfully; 
vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more with mo than tho 
concurrent Miffclgcs of a thousand eyes, who never I 
examined tlio tiling so carefully and circumspectly. \ 

—Ray, W isihm of God manifested in the Works of* 
the Creation. ] 

cfrourospeotaeia. s. Attribute suggested!^ Incidental; ha pining by chance ; ci 
by C i r C ums pe ct ; caution ; vigilum*'' * 1 Virtue’s hut anguish, whin ’tis several, 
watchfulness on every side. 

Travel forces circumspectness on thoso abroad, 
who at homo are nursed in security— Sir 11. Wot- 
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Ciroaoiterr&neons. adj. [Lnt. terra « earth.] 
About the earth ; round tlic eartli. 

Celsus writes, yp'n y*f>» ought to give credit 
to wiso men, who aitinn, that most of these lower 
and circulator raucous demons delight in genii ure, 
blood, &<*. And Oregon agreirs with him— JIaltim.il, 
M clam pr oner a, p. lui. 


Circumstance. v. a. Place in a particular CiroumTaU&tlon. s. [Lat. vallalio , -on is, 
situation, or relation, to the principal mat- 
ter. Jiure, except as part, or part, adj., as 
ill * ncuMiliurlv cirri imatnueod * 


in 4 peculiarly circumstanced.’ 

Tho poet took tho matters of foot os they came 
down to him, and inrcumstanceit them after his own 
man nor.— Addison, Spectator, no. Ml. 

„ To worthiest things, 

\ irtue, art, lieauty, fortune, now 1 see, 

Rareness or use, not nature, value brings, 

And such as they aro circumstanc'd they be. 

Donne, Poems. 

Oircumstant. adj. Surrounding; environ- 
ing 

Its lieams fly to visit tho remotest ports of tho 
worfd, and it gives motion to all cirrumstant lushes. 
—Sir JK. Digby , On the Mature and Operations if 
the Soul. 

drcamat&ntlal. adj. 

1. Accidental; not essential. 

This tlercc abridgment 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
ifislinctiou would bo rich in. 

Vihukrspear. Cymhclinc, v. fi, 
This jurisdiction, in the essentials or it, is as old 
ss Christianity; and those circumstantial additions 
or M;cuhir encouragement, Christian jirinces thouglit 
necessary.- South. 

usual. 


ton. # t 

Circumspicuous. adj. Etymologically, i.c. 
according to the analogy of conspicuous, 
either capable of being seen on all >i<le$, or 
s(*en on all of its sides : (in the extract 
‘ seeing all n round'). Hare. 

llow can man think to net his ill unseen, when 
God shall, liko tho air, be circumspie turns round 
about h im ?— Fdltham , Resolves. ( Rich.) 
Circumstance. 8. 

J. Something uppendent. or relative to a fact 
(the same to u moral action as accident to 
a natural substunce) ; adjuncts of a fact 
which make it more or less criminal, or 
make an accusation more or less probable. 

Of these supposed crimes give me leave 
Ry circumstance, but to acquit myself. , 

Shakespear, Richard III. i. 2. 

When men are ingeir -us in po king 1 

stances of contempt, they do kiudlu Hi 
much.— Jlacon, Essays. \ 

Our confessing or concealing persecuted truths, 
van’ and change their very nature, according to 
different circumstances of time, place, nnd persons. 
—South. 

2. Accident; something adventitious, which 
may be taken away without the annihilation 
of the principal thing considered. 

Souse outside knows, tho soul thro’ all things sees : 
Benw, circumstance ; she doth tlm substance view. 
Sir J. Davies , On the Immortality of the Soul. 

3. Incident, event (generally of a minute or 
subordinate kind) ; particular detail. 

He defended Carlisle with very remarkable cir- 
cumstances of courage, industry, and patience.— 
Lord Clarendon, * 

The sculptor hail in his thoughts tne conquerors 
weeping for new worlds, or tho like circumstance in 
history.— Addison. 

Tlic poet lias gathered thoso circumstances which 
most terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in tho raging of a tempest.— Jd, Spectator. 

4. Condition ; state of affairs : (frequently 
used with resjiect to wealth or poverty, us 
‘good or ill circumstances’). 

rionobut a virtuous man van hppe well in all cir- 
cumstances.— Bacon. 

i y®, ou l?bt not to conclude, that if there be rational 
Inhabitants in any of the planets, they must there- 
fore have hutaan nature, or be involved in the cir- 
cumstanees of our world.— Bentley. 

when men are easy In their circumstances, they 
arejiatnreJly enemies to innovations. — Addison, 

5. Circumlocution. 

nJ hffi wordl » *° about 


Hy occasion wuk'd and circumstantial. 

Donne, Poems. 

3. Full of small events; particular; detailed. 

lie 1ih.i1 lieen provohctl by men’s bilious nnd cir- 
cu instil ntial recitals or llicir affairs, or by their mul- 
tiplied questions about liis ami.— Prior. 

4. Inferred from circumstances ; indirect. 

Circumstantial evidence has in some instances 
uiidoublcdly Isvn found to produce a much stronger , 
assurance of tho prisoner's guilt than could have , 
las'll produced hy more direct and positive t<*sti- 1 
niony. . . . Still we must not overlook tin; danger of 


from r«//i/m= parapet.] 

1. Art or uct of ousting up fortifications 
round a place. 

Whcislhc c7hIT first acquainted himself with ma* 
tlieiuntieal Icsriiing, ho practised all tho rules of 
circnmcultadon ami crmtravallation at tho »ii*gc of 
a town in Livonia.— Watts. 

2. Fortification or trench thrown up round a 
place besieged. 

Thin gave respite to flnisli those stupendous dr- 
cumrallatious and bar rica docs, reared up by sea and 
land.— HmrrU. 

A few hours after llouillcrs had entered tho 
plneo the iH'siegiug forces closed round it on every 
side; nnd the lines of cimtmculla/ion were rapidly 
formed. - Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxl. 

Ciroamw^nt. v. a. [Lat. ventus, part, of 
venio - come.] Get round ; deceive ; cheat ; 
impose upon ; delude. 

lie fearing to Is* lietrayn^ or circumventeil by his 
cruel brother, fled to liarbarussa.— Knollcs, History 
qflhc Turks. 

As his malice is vigilant, he rcsti'lli not to circum- 
vent the sons of the Ural deceived .—. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Errvurs. 

Obstinately limit 

To dio undaunted, nnd to circumvent. Dryden. 

C&ronmw^ntlon. s. 

]. Fraud: imposture; cheat; delusion. 


The inequality of the match between him nnd tho 
subtlest of us, woidd quickly ams-ar hy a fetal ctr- 
cumvention : there* must be a wisdom from above to 
over-reach this hellish wisdom.-- South. 

If he is in the city, lit) must avoid haranguing 
against circumvention in cum incrce— Collier, On 
Popularity. 

't Information. 

Whatever hath Ivon thought on in Huh state. 
That could bit brought to Imilily net, ere Rome 
ilud circumvention. Shakcs/tcar, Curiolunus, 1. 2. 

turn- 


imui'T • • • ■ pun it i- iiiuav nut ut u niun tut: u«hiwt ui 1 . rr a . • . 

truMtinK too implicit ly to circumstantial eviueucu. | Ciroumver*ion. s. [Lilt. iwi« t -Oilif " tur 
— Wharton, Law lexicon. ing, from verto = turn.] Turning about. 

roomit6ntial. 8. (Circumstance. For these are the asceusmiiH of ilivcra circles, t 


he fancy and {iitcllect, the powera aro only ClrcumTOidtlon. 8. 

\ at initially different.— Ulanvdlc, Scepsis Set- 1 . Act of rolling round. 


Circumit£ntial. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from 
our own in thu circumstantials, before* ouo that 
differs from it in tho essentials ^—Addison, Free- 
holtler. (Ord MS.) 

Let me oild another hint, concerning the apparatus 
and circumstantials of your play.— Pope, To A. llill, 
K"pt. 12, 17:JS. (Ord MS.) 

Circnmst&ntlally. ado. 

I. According to circumstance; not essen- 
tially ; accidentally. 

of the — * r 1 

circitm 
i n/ i flea. 

Minutely; exactly; in every circumstunce | 
or particular. j 

So turn'll for the dogmata of my friend Lismaliagn: 
wlioin i di^H'ribo tint more circumstantially, us l 
lirinly believe he will set up his rest in Monmouth* 
shin*.- -Smollett, jtyrpetlition if Humphry Clinker. 

Circumstantiate, r. a. 

Place in particular circumstances ; invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts. 

If the act were otherwise circumstantiated, it 
might will tlm t freely which now it wills freely.— 
Bishop Bramhall, 

Place in a particular condition : (as with 
regard to power or wealth). 

A iiiuiilwr infinitely su|>«rlor, and tho best cir- 
cumstnntiated imaginable, are for the succession of 
Hanover.— Swift. 

Circumstantiate, adj. Circumstantial ; in- 
vested with circumstances. Hare. 

Tlio distinct, particular, circumstantiate repent- 
aiieo of a whole life would liavo been too little.— J 


[it niim mi; ini' umriiBHins ui mi win virvivn, th© 

circn inversions and turnings about, Ac.- -Holland, 
Plutarch, p. UU1. (Rich.) 

Clrcumvfcst. b. a. [Lat. vestio *= clothe.] 
Cover round as with a garment. 

Who on this hnsi* the cnrlh didst firmly found. 
And mad'st the deop to circumvent it round. 

Sir II. Wotton, Poems. 
Everywhere nil greatness of power and favour is 
ciraunvested with much prejudice.— id., Life and 
Death if the Duka if Buckingham. * 


Stable, wltln ut circumvolution-, 

Eternal rest. 

Dr. II. More, Song (f the Soul, Ui. 2, 36. 

2. State of being rolled round. 

The twisting of the guts is really either a cirowm- 

volutivn, or insertion or one port of the gut within ' 
tho other. A rbuthuot. 

3. Windings. 

Sidonia was ouo of thoso men, not so ran* ns may 
be supposed, who shrink, nbove all things, from an 
adventure of gallantry with a woman In a position. 
He had neither time nor tcuiiier for sciitimentHl 
circumvolutions. He detested the diplomacy of 
passion : protocols, protracted negotiations, confer- 
ences, correspondence, Irealiiw projected, ratified, 
violated. Ho hail no genius for the tactics of in- 
trigue; your reconnoitrings, and marchings, and 
counter-marchings, sappings and millings, assaults, 
sometimes surrenders, nnd souiHiines repulses.— 
Disraeli the younger, Cuningshy, b. vi. eh. ii. 

4. Thing rolled round another. 

Consider the obliquity or closeness of there cir- 
cumvolutions-, the neariT thiw are, the higher may 
m _ ^ _ bo the instruineiit .— Bishop Wilkins, 

Jenmy JlTylw^Ruk and Exorcist^ if Holy Dying, , Olronmv^lwo* V. a. [Lat. Volvo- roll.] Roll 

round; put into a circular motion. 

Gould solid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, 
yet to ascribe each sphere an intelligence tocircum- 
voice it, were un philosophical.— (Danville, Scepsis 
Scientifica. 

Oireumwllwe. v. n. Move in a circle. 


g.«L (Onl MS.) ...... 

The commandment is made circumstantiateby all 
that is in and about \t.-IJ., Ductor Dubitantium, 
p. 060. (Ord MS.) 

Circumitantiy. ado. Circumstantially; ex- 
actly. Hare. 

A gentleman, bareheaded and set on kneig, with a 
knife pro|M*rly prepared to that use, also with wr- 
tain jostferes, cuttra a sunder curtum parts of tho 
wild beast in a (i.-rtain order vcry nrcumstantly.- 
Chaloncr, Prayze if Jfollie: 1577. (Rich.) 


With quickening pace successive rollers move, 
And those retain, and those extend tho revet 
Then fly the spokes, the rapid axles glow. 

And slowly circumvolwss the labouring wheel below. 

Darwin, Loves qfths Plants, 
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Circumvtflvlng-. part . adj. Encircling. ■ 

Thin const is saFr^nmnlt'd from sand and stealth by 
a defensive wall, so lifah as hinders IheufTrhriiliii* 
bight of a rircumuolrinp wildmu’wi.- -Sir T. tier- 
bert. Rehit ion of some Year*' Travel* into Africa 
awl the Great Agin, p. 10. 

Circus, s. pi. circnsei r. . fl**-] 

1. Open space or area for sports, with scuts 
round for the sjiectators. 

A pleasant valley, like one of those circuses, which, 
in Krent cities somcw here, doth irivo a pleasant spec* 
tade of running horses— Sir V. Sidney. 

When a secret confraternity was diseovered. at a 
later date, the consul spoke of the rule of their an- 
cestors which forlmdn the forum. circus, and city to 
Sacritlculi And prophets, and burnt their books.— 
J. If. ,Vf mean, Mr soy on the Development o/ 1 Chris- 
tian Doctrine, ch. iv. wet. 1. 

2. Circuit; space; room. 

I stoop not to despairs 
For T have battled with mine agony. 

And made me wings wherewith to overfly 
The nnrrow emu* of my dungeon wall. 

And freed the Holy Sepulchre from thrall. 

fly run, Lament of Tasso. 

Ctrl (-bunting). s. Bird so called (Einbe- 
riza Cirl us). 

The Cirl Hunting is generally found on the coast, 
and docs not appear to go far inland. ... It is much 
more shy than thi* Yellow Hunting. The nest isj 
usiudly placed higher above the ground than that of | 
tlm YcVfow Hunting. Fn’iich Yellow A miner, and I 
Hlnckthroutcd Yellow Ammer, are the provincial I 
names wliich have lieou applied to it. ... lit the I 
northern counties the Cirl limiting is very rare. . . . 
The Cirl Hunting is mod numerous in the south- 
ern parts of tho European continent.— Yarrell, llri- 
tish Hi rtfs. 

Cirque, s. [Fr.] Same as Circus. 

The one whs about tho cirque of Flora, the other 
upon the Tarpeian mountain.— Ilidwp StillinuJlcvt. 

Sec the cirque falls ! the uiipillar'd temple nods ; 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyher chok’d with gmls. 

Volte. 

Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

T.ny vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of ‘l)ruid stones upon a forlorn moor. 

Keats, If it per ion, 1. 

Cirrhopod, or Cirriped. a. [the former isj 
directly from the Crock klppoe = curl and 
r mV, mu -<>( = foot, and is contrasted with 
the latter, which is directly from the Latin 
f irms curl and pcs, ped-is foot, by hav- 
ing rh in place of the second »*, o - /, and 
pd< l - pt'd.] • 

In Zoidatfi/. Animal of the class calk'd 
Ciiripedia, of which the acorn-shells (Ba- 
lani) and the barnacles (Lcpades) are the 
chief representatives. See extracts 

Within the memory of niHiiv living nnturali<tts, 
•■rirri/tctJts were universally looked on as In-lunging 
to tho molluscous kingdom ; nor was this surprising, 
considering the Hied condition of their shells. ... it 
is remarkable that, this external false nppofininci! 
overbore, even in the mind of Cuvity, his knowledge 
of their internal structure, namely, their lateral 
jaws, articulated appendages, and a regular gan- 
glionic nervous system. . . . Straus was, 1 believe, 
tho first who, in ism. maintained that cirri pettes 
were most closely all iod to Crustacea. Hut this view 
was disregarded, until J. Vaughan Thompson's capi- 
tal discovery, in JS3», of their metamorphoses, since 

, which time cirripetles have lasm almost universally 
Hilmittod amongst the crustaceans. It is well known 
that it is hardly possible to give a definition of this 
great class, which shall include every member of it ; 
nevertheless, even if the mature cirri pale alone lie 
considered, tho following characters, viz. the slight 
separation of the head and thorax, the lat ter generally 
hearing six pairs of appendages, and the being en- 
closed in a carapace- together with the periridiral 
exuviation of the greater part of the external mem- 
branes, would, perhaps, suffice to show that it nIiouM 
lie elassi>d amongst Crustac**.— Darwin, Monograph 
of the Virripcdia. 

In the following extract each author 
quotes the other, bo that the two orthogra- 
phies are mixed. 

Mr. Darwin, who has given the best arrount of the 
female organs in the pedunculated cirrijmts, writes, 
Ac., Ac. . . . Mr. Darwin has shown tlint the organ, 

' by the secretion of which thcc/mpcrfs attach them- 
selves to foreign bodies, is a modified part of tho 
ovarian tulie. ... In a few cirripeds , o.g. the species 
nfCryplnphialus, the rhanges from tho egg to tho 

e i|ia take place within the sack of tho parent. . . . 

30 antenna are the organs by which the young cir- , 
rtped finally anchors itself to the spot where its 
future ailult existence is to be spent. . . . The three 
tormina! segments of tho antennn, into wliich tho ; 
cement-ducts aro prolonged, ara retained in an other- 1 
wise Amotion less condition, in the young cirriped. | 
43 * 
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Tim mouth is formed under that of the pupa, with a t Cir 

new ensophagus round the old unsophagus. leading in- ] t 

to the same alimentary canal. Tne twenty-four ex- : 
treme tips of the. six pHirs of biramous cirri of tho 1 ncctll 
young cirriprd are formed within tho twenty-four' *i Rt w 
extremities of the six jwiirs of hirsmous natntoiy legs ■ . 

of the pupa. 1 Consequently,' writes Darwin, ' in tho tllllll 
cirri pale ami pupa, thus far, ]>art eorivsiiniids With gieal 

pnrt, nolwitliMtniidlng that new eyes nn* formed pos- ■ 

ii'riurlv to the old eyes, and new aeoustle organs in a origin 
quite ililli-rciiL position from the old ones.; hut now eoilie 
we conic to a most important diversity in the meta- :,.r |irtl 
nmrphosis, or rather, to follow Professor Owen, in 
the metagenesis, of the young virripette* -Given, C, Hill 
Lectures on Comparative A uatomy. leet. xii. letter 

The editor t rents these forms us con- n j r| ,, 1( | 
current, holding that the former is the qq^ 
better, but believing that, us the great nu- 1 art}; / 

thorities are against it, the chances of its . ^e ’ , 

prevailing are against, it also. | niitiol 

That, he is no friend to the doctrine of. , 

trejiting words of Greek origin as words j f or pjo 
introduced tlirough a Latin medium is: ] pnv( ^ 
evident. lie must not, however, be sup- j s (q 
posed to place words like the present m! |.|i,i t . s 

the same rategory with words of a more 1 Ialti*r. 

exclusive aud decided English character, j jf ji 
The arguments, for instance, in favour of: qq„ 

ascetic being spelled with a k are not f| lp 1 
arguments in favolir of words like Cir- | 
rhopod being spelled Kirrhopod. This is , f rtllll 
because the language of Zoology, like that solha 

of Chemistry and oilier sciences, is not i'i r rh 

exclusively English. On tho contrary, it form l 

partakes of the nature of a universal Inn- 1 ( •\ rr ] i 

guage. lienee the nece>sity, in cases like ; lzl .,y j 

the one before us, of looking to other lan- j podi^ 

gtiagcs. In favour, then, of the principle of, i^tiu, 
Latinizing Creek words is to he set down ; C . |S|1 1 

the important fact of the chief languages ! qq, ( 
derived from the Latin (the French ami ! simpl 
Italian, to go no further) universally doing! J t 
so. lienee, if a word, on the strength of. , mrn 
its scienlifie character, he common to Ihej p,-:irti 
French mid English, aud if this community t 
be au advantage, the practice of both the sisten 
languages must enter into all consider;!-; 
tions of its form. This, as before said, ‘ preeei 
puls scientific and non-scienlilic words, j n ,p 0r 
in different categories. Secondly, as far ;m d f 
ns the words in question are concerned, ! Upvdt 
the French, Italian, and English are the j M . a( j 
only languages that hear upon it. If the’ oppo.v 
liabit of the Germnn aud Scandinavian fla>se 
languages, the nearest congeners of our: p f -de\ 
own, were decidedly opposed to that of the ; Hymn 
French and Italian, and if it were their; IkiyIdj 
practice to ignore the Latin as a medium, j ]j (l|ln 
and to treat words of Creek origin as; ;H1( j „ 
direct, introduetions from the Creek itself, j pfd-, 
forming aud sjielling them accordingly, we; siMditM 
in England might consider the practice j j,. ls n 
dividcii, and make our choice wilhout dmi - 1 q^aiiA 
ger of isolation. But the Cerman and| 
Scandinavian prartirr is not this. As u 1 , 
gimeral rule, the (iermans and Scnndina- 1 c 
vians resort, like the French and Italians, 1 
to the classical languages; hilt not with CUt. 
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! Cirrhopod is the Greek, Cirriped the 
Latin, form; the former requiring the con- 
necting vowel to be o, the latter i. That 
the word, in either shape, is mure Greek 
than Latin is well known. The etymnlo. 

| gieal fiction, however, that words of Greek 
origin are, as a gimeral rule, supposed to 
i come to us through a Latin medium, th*» 
inference therefrom that k is to he written 
r, mid the risk, or rather cerluinty, of the 
letter so written being sounded us «, have 
already l>een noticed. See Ce a e. 

The objections to the kindling with « 
are: (1.) In the singular number it disguises 
the quantity of the vowe l, suggesting the 
notion that the c hi ped-is is long, whereas 
it is short ; besides which, the mute c is 
foreign to the Latin language. (•. , .) It. 
leaves the character of the plural doubtful. 
Is (’impedes a Latin word of four syl- 
lables, or an English word of three? If flu* 
latter, the h is iinprojierly lengthened. (Jr 
is it French ? 

The question under notice is one out of 
the many other inconveniences of the 
fiction just mentioned. To the derivatives 
from the Greek W- no one affixes an -e, 
so that Cirrhopod gives, plainly ami simply, 

( ' irrhopods : presuming, ol , ci)urse.theplnr:d 
form to be English If not English, it gives 
Cirrhopodn ; a word which, whatever else 
may l>e said against it, is mil, like (.'im- 
pedes, equivocal, i. e. EpglMi or French or 
Latin, trisyllabic or quadrisyllable, us the 
case may he. 

The objection to the ending in - d is 
simply the fact of centipede , mill ij. a dr , , and 
a few other words, supplying a plausible 
precedent against, it. It would Ik* liesl, if 
practicable, to alter these; and, if impracti- 
cable, to he inconsistent, ruLluT than he con- 
sistent in a theoretical error mid a practical 
inconvenience. But, even in rcspiel lo the 
precedents, it may fairly he said that such 
important and common words us tpuidrupid 
and biped outweigh centipede and mil- 
lepede , and probably any others that enu 
be added to them. Nor is this all. The 
opposing precedents belong to different 
classes. Phonetically, centipede mid nnlh- 
prde have the last syllable sounded -pud'. 
etymologically, they may he considered 
having it formed after the French jM. 
Hence, if the rule stand thus, - - Hint direct 
mid undoubted derivatives from the Latin 
ped-, preserving I heir short sound, are 
spelled without the c,- the K»nn Limped 

has not. so much as a genuine precedent 
ngaiifrt it; in other words, besides being 
convenient, it is unexceptionable. 

Cfirrna. s. [Lat.-* curl.] In Meteon>l«n>i. 
See Curl cloud. 

CUt. s. fFr. ciste : Lat. cistu.] Chest (<»f 


the view of getting the classical term either 
literally or verbally. Instead of this, they ! 
translate it, so that the equivalent conies { 
out as a complete; (remain or Danish word, j 
rather than as a Greek one. Thus, the! 


which it is the direct Latin form) ; box ; 
boxlike excavation. 

These oval |.ils, or eists.xsvw about four fi*H l ,in ~ : 
thi'V wen 1 neatly cut into tho chalk, ami w< p , f «<!•' 
Hie skeletons, covrrwl with tlm |>yrsuui«i of « inW 
anil si ones. A rcloeoloyia, xv. 3W). 


German scientific term for the animals cUtern. 


[Lat. cislcrna ; connect 


under notice is ltankv.nfussen ; the French, I Wedgwood with Justus -chaste, clciyi, s " 
Cirripe.de. I as originally to mean a wamintj' place . J 

In Todd’s ("yclopa’dia of Anatomy and ! L Receptacle for water for domestic h^' 
Physiology the entry is Cirrlwportu, whilst r.- 

the word used in the text is Ctrnpe.d. | iiev» liirn .--tiuuth. • 

Thu exact details of the sound mid o Reservoir ; encloseil fountain ; any rmr 
spelljng of (JirrijH»d have yet to be set- j tade or repository for water, 
tied. 'Hu* difference R9 to the final letter, > 01 1 would thou didst, 

between the two influential uuthoi ilica quo- *5° *?* lf in y were submorg’d, aifl u» e 
ted ill the extracts, Bbovvs tiiis. | A CrH °Shake8p^r^Antony and Cleopatra, ik ^ 
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ITnd no nasi m kindly staid behind. 

In tho wide cisterns of the lakes eon lin'd; 

Did not the springs and rivers drench tho land, 

Our globe would grow a wilderness of sand. 

4 Sir R. Blaekmore. 

A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gal- 
Iona of punch wna emptied to liin Majesty's li<*alth ; 
and a mighty pile of Aiggots biased in the middle of 
that s|>ncious court which is overhung by ruitiH 
green with the ivy nf centuries.— Macaulay, History 
qf England, ch. xxl. 

Freni some of these cistern* Cwsar's troops were 
supplied; and Gnnlmedcs proposed to deprive them 
of their supply by pumping sen-water into those 
pipes which led into the llruchium .—Sharpe, His- 
tory nf Egypt. ch,x. 

Ciatna. s. [Lat.] In Botany. Sen Gum- 
cistus nnd Hock -rose. 

Cut. x. [contruclcd from citizen .] Inhabi- 

tant of ft city ; cockney : (in an unfavour - 
able Reuse}. 

O. ye addlebrained cits! 

Who henceforth in your wits? 

Would trust their youth to your breeding, 

When in diamonds and gold 
Ye Iihvo him thus enrolled. 

Ye knew both liis friends and his breeding. 

A ndrew Marvel. Ballad an the fjord Mayor 
ami Court of Aldermen. 

Thn Beak, the Feiyi, the Hundreds, or Land'a-cnd, 
I would prefer to Fleet-street, or the Strand. 

Wliat place so desert, and so wild is there, 

Whoso inconveniences one would not bear, 

Bather than the alarms of midnight Are, 

Tho fiill of bouses, knavery of cits, 

The plots of factions, and the* noise of wits P 

Oldham, Imitation ofJuvenaPs third Satire. 

Study your race, or tho soil of your family will 
dwindle into cits or squires, or run up into wits or 
madmen— Tatter. 

Barnard, thou art a cit with nil tliy worth : 

But Bug and D— 1, their honours, and so forth. 

Pape. 

It is not liy his liveliness of imagery, his pungency 
of periods, or his fertility of allusions, that he de- 
tains the cits of London and tlm boors of Middle- 
sex, Of style and sentiment they tnko no cogni- 
sance : they admire him for virtues like their own ; 
for contempt nf order and violenee of outrage; for 
rage of dcflmiation and audacity of falsehood. — 
Johnson. Thoughts on the late Transactions in the 
Falkland Mauds. 

Citadel. 8. [Fr. citadrllr.] Fortress, cas- 
tle, or place of arms, in a city. 

Ah lie eamc to the ernwn by unjust menns, na un- 
justly he ’kept it; by three of stranger soldiers in 
citadels, the nests of tyranny, nnd murderers of 
liberty.— Sir P. Sidney. 

I'll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden. 

Cital. s. Citation ; recital. Hare . 

lie innde a blushing cital of himself, 

And chid his truant youth. 

Shakcsjiear , Henry 1 V. Part /. v. 2. 

Ctt&tlon. 8. 

1. Summons into court, especially an eccle- 
siastical one. 

The i , ( , cl«*siasti( , al courts proceed accenting to the 
course of tin* Civil Hiid Canon Laws, by citation, libel, 
Ac .-Jacob, Law dictionary, 

2. Quotation. (Notwithstanding the extent 
to which cite and quote , with their deriva- 
tives, may be used for one another, they 
are essentially different; neither are all 
the significations of the two words inter- 
changeable. The use, however, of cito as 
quote is a 8 early as the Latin of the best 
writers.) 

The letter-writer cannot, read these citations with- 
out blushing, after tho chargo ho ham advanced.— 
Bishop Atterhury. 

View the principles In their own authors, and not 
in the citations or those who would confute them.— 
Watts. 

His [Sir V. Gibbs's] legal arguments were often 
much to lie admired. He did not go by steps, nnd 
move on from point to point, garnishing each bred 
with two nWrvationa, as many citations , and twin* 
as many cases ; so that the whole argument should 
ho without breadth or re!W, and each single portion 
soem as much as any other th# pivot upon which 
tho conclusion turned— but lie brought out his 
governing principle roundly and broadly. — Lord 
Brougham, Historical Sketches of Statesmen qf the 
Reiffn George 111., Sir V. Qihhs. 

3. Enumeration; mention. 

Those causes effect a consumption, ondcmlck to 
ttus island : there remains a citation nf such as may 
any country.— i/anicy, Discourse of 

_ a# Having the power or form 
oi. L 
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of citation: (placed after its substantive in 
the extracts). 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he eniinot 
Como with safety, Im may freely appeal, though im 
appeal lie inhibited in the letters ci tutor y. Ay- 
IJfe, Partryon Juris Canoniri. 

In thrir letters ritafory, they were warned to 
come and give an account to tin* synod of the doc- 
trine which they lmd delivered in their schools and 
pulpits.— Halts, (J of den Rimnins, p. MU: Balcan- 
qunl, Letter from the Synod nf port. 

Tho sutninoncra, one niter another, were repelled ; 
letters citatury affixed on the doors of Rochester 
Cathedral, three mill's oir, were torn down and 
burned.— Milman, History of Latin Christianity, 
b. xii. eh. vii. 

Cito. v . a. [Lat. cito.] 

1. Summon to answer in a court.. 

He held a lat e court, to which 
She oft was cited by them, but npjiear’d not. 

Shakespear, Henry YUl. iv. 1. 

Forthwilli the riteti dead 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten, Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 327. 

This power of citing, and dragging Mil* dcfriidnnL 
into court, wrm taken away. Ayliffr, Paragon 
Juris Canonici. 

2. Enjoin ; cull upon another authorita- 
tively; direct; summon. 

1 speak to you. Sir Tlmrio; 

For Valentine, 1 need not rite him to it. 

Shakespear, Two < imth-mrn of I vrona, ii. 4. 

This sad exiH>rienee cites me to n*vi*al, 

And what 1 diet ale is from wlint 1 feel. Prior. 

3. Quote. Sot* remarks under Citation, 2. 

That passage' of Plain, which 1 cJetl lafore. - 
Bacon. 

In lumishment he wrote those verses which I cite 
from his letter. Prydm > 

And though lm was doing only a mechanical work, 
lie gave out each sentence as if he had Ih-cii gifted 
ami consulted like an oracle, nnd looked and spoke 
ns if whcii citing a section lie was making a dis- 
covery. - Loyd Brougham, Historical Ski fehes of 
Statesmen of the Reign of lit urge HI., Sir V. tiibbn. 

11 might Ik* said of him, as he said himself of Sir 
JnincH Mansfield, that ‘ lie declared the law,* while 
lie nrgued his cases; and while oilers left only the 
impression mi the hearer that many authorities had 
been citid, nnd much reading displayed, bis argu- 
ment penetrated into the mind, nnd made it assent 
to his positions, without mueli regarding the sup- 
]Mirt tliey round from other quarters.— Ibid. 

Cltor. x. One w ho riles. 

i nurd desire the ciftr lieiicefonvard to inform us 
fif Ilia editions too.— Bishop Atterhury. 

Cites*. x. City woman ; female cit. Hare. 

Mils and cit esses raise n joyful strain; 

'Tis a good omen to begin n reign. 

Dryden, Prologue to Albion and Albania*. 
Cittaern. x. [A.S. cylt re ; from Lat. cit/mra. ] 
Guitar (of which word it is an obsolete 
form). 

At what time tho heathen had profaned it, even in 
that day was it dedicated with songs nnd citherns, 
nnd harps nnd cymbals. | Maccnhccx, iv. At. 

The cythrvn , the jmndore, nnd the thrnrtm strike. 

Drayton, polyolbion, iv. 

CitftoUm. x. Behaviour of a citizen. Harr. 

Although no bred court ling. yi*t n most particular 
mutt, of gunrlly bavinus. refornied nnd tnnisforiinsl 
from his original citycism.—H. Journal, Cynthia's 
Betels. 

citied. ailj. Belonging to, having the cjitu- 
lity of, or containing a city or cities. 

Whereas thn hermit leads a swis-i retired life. 

From villages replete with ragg'd ami sweating 
clowns. 

And from the loathsome airs of smoky cit ini towns. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xiit. 

Where citied hill to hill reflected blaze. 

Thomson. Liberty, Part 1. 

Citixen. x. 

]. MemlKT of a state (riri/as, w lienee the 
French cite : used in its original seusc- of 
community). 

Far fmm noisy Rome, secure, lie lives; 

Anil one more citizen In Sybil gi\t;s. lh'ydeu. 

2. Freeman of a municipality: (as opposed to 
a Jbreitjnir or a sitter). 

All inhabitants within thine walls are not pro- 
tierly citizens, but only such ils are called freemen. 
—Sir FT. Raleigh, History of the World. 

3, Inhabitant of a town ; person engaged in 

commerce or trade : (as opposed to the 
inhabitant of a rural district, or to one 
engagad in agrumtture). s 

W When ho speaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a soldier. 

Shakespear , Cortolanus, ill. 3. 

3 K 
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j Citixen. adj. Having the qualities of a citi- 
zen. Hare. 

So sick I mil not, yet I am not well ; 

But not so citizen a wanton as 
To seem to die ere sick. 

# Shakespear, CymbeUne, iv. 
Citizenship, s. State, condition, or quality 
of a citizen ; freedom of a city. 

They litking it otherwise, and revising the good 
lliroiigli hii implanted evil disposition, and always 
prime to mischief, have not only rejected tho citizen, 
ship ns diNhommrahle. but also abhor both openly 
nnd hesreLly, the few among them wlu» are well at. 
fectml to uh.- Bishop Wilson's Bible, ,1 Maccabees. 
iii. 111. 

Our citizenship, as sailli thn apostle, is In heaven. 

■ Bishop Hume, Occasional Sermons, p. 158. 

1‘y these uiiHiicrcMiful appeals to force, tlu* Jews 
lost nil right to those privileges of citizenship which 
they always claimed, and which lmd been granted 
by tin* i mperoiN. though usually refused by thn 
Alexandrians,- Sharpe, History of Egypt, xiii. 

Citric, vdj. [the -ic belongs to the lauguugu $ 
of Chemistry, and denotes an acid.] Re- 
, luting to, consisting of, or derived from, t lie 
! lemon (Citrus Limouum). 

Citric acid ... is finiiid in the juice of many 
plants, pHrtn ularly in those of tho different stariw 
of Citrus, \ nccinium, nnd kibes. To obtain it citrate 
f, f hmo i is formed by nddiTig ebulk to lomoii-juiee ; 

J and this salt is afterwards doeoiniKiwsl bv dilute 
sulphuric acid in slight exists, nnd the citric acid 
purified by crystallization. It is nrnde in large quuii- 
1 tity for the enlieo-printers ami for modicul pur- 
! pifi’K. — Urc, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
awl Mines, 

! Citrinition. x. Originally ft term in Alchemy , 

! ami slill used in Medicine (see under next 
entry). Process by which anything takes 
the colour of a lemon or orange; stale 
so induced; yellowness. 

The urine of minim*, being whityslie, Hheweth iui- 
P'Tfcct digestion : but when hi* linth well rested nnd 
slept after the same, and the digestion pcrthlcd, 
the urine beeumeth citrine, or of a disip yellowe eo- 
l**r : ho is it in alehymye : whirli math: Arnoldc call 
. this citrination perils t digest inn, or the color prov- 
ing tlm philosopher's stone brought nlmoste to the 
height of perfection.— /V. Thynnt, Animadversions 
| mi Spcght s ( 'ha tut r. 

Citrine, s. [Lat. citrinus.] Lemon-colour ; 
orange; yellow. 

The butterfly, papilio major. lins its wings painted 
with citrine and black, both in long streaks and 
spots. Cn ir. 
l T s»*il adjectivally. 

By citrine urine of a thicker consistence tin* sad- 
ness or phlegm is known— Sir J. Flayer, Preterna- 
tural State of the animal Humours. 

Citrine Ointment is the ointment of tho ni- 
trate of mercury, so called from its £ol«ur; 
having nothing else to do with citron the 
fruit. 

Citrine, x. Name sometimes given to roek- 
crvstal of a lemon, golden, or wine colour. 

It is ever found in a long nnd slender column, ir- 
regularly hcxmigulitr, nnd terminated by an hexau- 
gtilar p> nimid. It is from one to four nr (Ivu inches 
in length. This stone is very plentiful in the West 
Judies. Our jewellers have leuriicd to call it. citrine, 
and cut stones for rings out of it. which are mistaken 
for topazes.- Sir J. Hill, On FossUs. • 

Citron, x. Fruit of the Citrus Mcdica ; also, 
the tree itself. 

When* the citron nnd olive are, fairest of fruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale never In inute. 

Byron, Bride of Abydos. 

City. x. [N.Fr. cite: Lat. civilu*.] 

1. Large collection of houses. 

Men sirk safety from number better united, and 
from wallN and lortilieotions ; the use whereof is 
to make Mu* few a match for tho many; this is tlm 
original of cities— Sir IF. Temple. 

City, in n strict sense, mentis tlm houses inclosed 
w ithin the walls: in a larger sciwe, it reaches to all 
tlm suburbs. -Watts. 

2. Inhabitant* of a city % (usually of a metro- 
polis'). 

Wliat is tho city but the people?— True, 

The imoplc are the city. 

Shakespear, CprManni, iii. 1. 

I do suspect 1 have done some offence, 

That seems disgracious in tlm city's eye. 

Id.. Richard 111. ill. 7. 
Used adjectivally. Relating to u city; tcaem- 
bling the manners of citizens. 

Hu enforcement of the city wives. 

Shakespear, Richard 111. iU. 7. 
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C I V E 

Make not a city fowl of it. to lot the moat cool ore 
we mu agree upon tho tint cut.— Shakespcar, Timon 
of A then*, iii. «. 

In tlior no wanton oars, to win with words, 

Nor lurking toy s, which city lift* affords. 

Lodge, Pleasant 11 tutor y ttf Glaucus. <fr. : 101ft. 

Let it lx.* tnkon Tor granted, ^hat nil occnsion uiny 
arise, in which a kina of England shall la* compelled 
to take iifNiri himself Dio ungrateful office of rejecl- 
ins tho |M*iitiniiA. and censuring the conduct or Iiin 
subjects; and Id the city remmislrunco bo supposed 
to nave (Touted sn oxtrnordinnry ail occasion.— 
jA'tfers of J un inn, lot. lit. 

II in | the Citv Alderman's] head is of no great 
depth, yet well furnished; ami when iteis in eon* 
junction with his brethren may bring forth a rifu 
aiMiphthegm or some such sage matter .—Marie, Mu 
crocosmography. 

Given, a. Same as Chives, 

Civet, x. [Fr % ciPfttc ; Arabic and Persian, 
zabdd.] Perfume obtained from the civet 
cat (Viverra Zilietha anil V. Civetta), to 
which it gives its name. 

Civet is of a baser birth than tar; the very un- 
cleanly (lux of a eat Shakespcar, As you like it, 


Cl VI 

b. In Jurisprudence. Not international, &c. 
See extract. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. 

ShakcsjHiir, Merctumt of rentes, y. 1. 
Civil law is di'lliii'd to be that law which every 
pnrtieulnr nnlinn, commonwealth, or community, 
lias established peculiarly for itself . . . now more 
projHTly distiiiguislu»d by the name of municipal 
law. the term riril law being chiefly applied to that 
which tin* old Riininns used. . . . Before the Refer- 
illation, decrees were us frequent in tho canon law 
as In tho civil law. -Jacob, Law Dictionary. 

c. Not ecclesiastical: (ns, ‘The ecclesiastical 
courts arc controlled by the nmV*). 

Unto whom the chief government of nil estates In 
this realm, whether they Ik* ecclesiastical or civil, 
doth appertain . — Articles uf Del iy ion, art. 37. 

d. Not nuturul: (us, ‘A person banished or 
outlawed is said to suffer civil, tlmugh not 
natural , death’). 

In case nny estate Ik* granted to a man for his life 
generally, it may determine by his civil death; as if 
lie enter into n monastery, whereby ho is dead in 
law .— Sir IV. Iltacistonc. 

t. Not military : (tis , 1 The civil magistrate's 
authority is obstructed by war'). 

But let grave annals paint tho warrior’s fame; 

Fair shine his arms in history enroll'd; 

Whilst humbler lyres bis civil worth proclaim. 

Shcnstone. 

f Not criminal: (ns, ‘'Phis is a civil pro- 
cess, not a criminal prosecution’). 

Private wrongs are an infringement of the rights ■ 
belonging to individuals, considered as individuals; . 
and are thereupon frequently termed civil injuries. 1 
Sir W. lilac, kit one. 


Cl VI 

Olvlliat. s. Civilian. Rare. 

If an a religionist ho entered into soctoty, it waa 
for a reason different from tliat for which, as a civil, 
ut, lie invented a commonwealth.— itoAop IVarbur * 
ton, Alliance of Church and State, p. 34. 

Civility, t. 1 

1 . Fri*edom from barbarity ; state of being 
civilized. See Civilization. 

The English were at llrst as stout and warlike a 
people us ever the Irish; and yet are now brought 
unto that civility, that no nation excel leth them In 
all goodly conversation, and all the st udies of know, 
lodge ami humanity.— Spenser, View of the State of 
Inland. 

Diver* great monarchies havs risen from inrharisru 
to civility, and fallen again to ruin.-tfir J, Davit t, 
Discourse on the State of Ireland. ' 

Wheresoe'er her Conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility wen* spreud, 

Sir J. Denham, Poem. 

2. Politeness ; complaisance ; clqgance of lx*- 
haviour. 

Art thou thus holden'd. man, by thy distress; 

Or else a rude despiser of good muiinera, 

That in civility thou srcm’sl so empty? 

Dhakespear, Ah yon like it, if. 7. 

He, by his great civility and affability, wrought 
very much upon tho (ample.- -Lord Clarendon b 
viii. ! 8 

1 should lw kept from a publication, did not what 
your civil it y calls a i-uquoA, your greatness, cum- 
maud.— South. 

Wo. in point of civility, yield to others in our own 
houses— -Swift. 

3. Rule of decency ; practice of politeness. 

Love taught him sliame; and shame, with love at 
strife. 

Soon taught the sweet civilities of life. Drydm. 


Some put i*i ‘fnet ions and excrements do yield ex* 

(■client odmirs; ns civet and musk, snd, as somo 
think, nmlxTgrcasc.— Macon, Matured and Jixpt ru 
mental History. 

1 cannot talk with rivet in the room, 

A flue puss gentleman that's all perftimc; 

The sight’s enough, no need to smell a bean. 

(Wpir, Conversation, 2S3. 

This Kiilislnnee approaches in smell to musk and 
auiltergris; it has a pain yellow colour, a somewhat 
acrid taste, a consist cnee like that of honey, and a 
very strong aromatic odour, it is tho product id 
two small qmidru|K*ds of the genus Viverra, of. which 

one inhabits Asia, the other Africa. They an* reared 5. Civilized; not barbarous, 
with tenderness, especially in Abyssinia. The cirri England was very rude and barbarous; for it is * artuklllgof the nature of tl civilized state; 
is contained in n sac situated Ixtwecn the anus and hut even the other day since England grew civil.-- irrow inur Ollt of the civil law 

the parts of general ion m m.li sex Aeeonlmg to Spenser, View of Ho State of Ireland. h B 

M. Iioiitron-Clinlard. it enntaius a volatile oil, to || ( ,! who's here J 

which it owes its smell • some free ammonia, resin. If any thing that’s civil, sifcnk. 

fat. extraetirorin mailer, and mucus. It atfonls by Shakespcar. Cymbeline, iii. ft. 

calcmat ion an ash. in which there w some carbonate /• ......,i« m 

and sulphate of potash, phosphate of lime, and oxide , m P l«UMUlt f (lllllZld, f^Uitk, wellbrod; 
of iron— Vre, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, efcguilt of IIKUIULTS ; not rude ; not brutal ; 

not coarse. 

I hoard a mermaid on a dolphin’s hack, 

Uttering such dulcet and liummuious breath, 

Tliat the Hide sea grew civil at her song. 

Shakesuear, MUIsummer-M iyhfs Dream, il. 1. 
lie [ Ruffarllc the painter] was civil nnd well na- 
tured, never refusing to loach another.— Dryden, 

Translation of Duf nanny's Art of painting. 

And fall these Hayings from that gentle tongue, 

"Where civil speech und soft, persuasion hung? 

Prior. 


and Mines, in vocn. 

Civic, adj. [Lut. civ is ■■■ citizen.] 


Relating to civil honours or ]iructiccs. 

With equal rays immortal Tullv shone; 

Behind, Rome's genius waits with civick crowns, 

And the great father of his country owns. 

Pope, Temple of Fame. 

Relating to the city, its authorities, ordi- 
nances, customs, &c. 

* Providence, sir,' continued the alderman, * blessed 1 * (! r « VP . so l )rr . not , r , lv „ P „i lflwv 
my efforts, and increased m.v means;— from a retail 1 vir.ivi. , sutn.r , not Lay or SHOW) 
dabbler in dribblets. I became a merchant — a whole- , A civil habit 

sale tm flicker exactly like our good friend Hull— in (,rt covera a M »»»>• 

S thing, from barrels o*' 'inn powder, down to a I Heaamont ami Fletcher, Beggar's Bush. 

.*! herring. In the civ.c lu-eejfiUtior^ of the j Clvll-liat. s. [two words rather than a coni- 
* 1 T pound.] See extract. 

The Civil fist is properly the wholo of ilia King’s 


word, 1 am a merchant amongst tfio vulgar, I am 
called a drysalter.’ - Theodore Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 
vol. iii. eh. ii. 

Civtoal. adj. Belonging 1 to civil honours. 

Obsolete; superseded by Civic. 

Their honorary crowns, triumphal, ovary, civical, 
olwidional, had little of flowers in them . — Sir T. 

Browne, Tracts, p. 91. 

Civil, adj. [Lflfc. civil is.] 

L Relating to the community; political; re- 
lating to the city or government. 

(joa gave them laws of civil regimen, and would 
not permit their common weal to bo governed by 
any otlier laws than his own.- Hooker. Ecclesiastical 
Polity, h, iii, § II. 

I'nrt such as appertain 
To civil justice; part, religious rites 
Of sac ri lice. Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 230. 

But there is another unity, which would be most 
advantageous to our country ; and that is, your en- 
deavour after a civil, a political union in the whole 
nation.— Bishop Sprat. 

2 . Relating to any inan as a member of a 
community. 

Break not your promise, unless it lie unlawful or 
impossible; citlier nut of your natural, or out of 
your civil power. Jinuny Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy; not wild; not without 3 , Tfrom Civil, 4 . c.l 

rule or government. - - 1 J 

For rudest minds with harmony wero caught 
And civil life was by tho Muses taught. B ’ 

Lord Boseommon. 

4. Used in a sense implying contrast . 

a. Not foreign ; intestine. 

From a civil war, Clod of his mercy defend ns, as 
ftbAfe which Is most desperate of All ethers,— Bacon, 
ddoketo Tilliers. 
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. King's 

revenue in his own distinct capacity; the rest [of 
tlift taxes] liciug rather the revenue of the public 
or fts creditors. . . . The ex|u*nses defrayod uy the 
Cieii List are those that in any shape relate to civil 
government, as the expeiiNes of the Royal house- 
liold, 4c .—Jacob, Law Dictionary , King. 

Civilian, s. 

1 . One who professes the knowledge of the 
old Roiuun law, und of general equity. 

The professors of I hat law, called civilians, because 
the civil law is their guide, should not be diacounLc* 
nanced nor dlseoiiragisl.— Bacon, Advice to Villiirs. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown 
to all ancient civilians, and writers upon govern- 
ment.— Swift’ 

Upon tins, Elizabeth caused an inquiry to In* in- 
(diluted beforo a com mission of privy councillors 
and civilians ; wherein, tho purtim being unable to 
adduco proof of their marriage, Archbishop i'arker 
pronounced that their cohabitation was illegal, and 
that they should lie censured for fornication. 
Dallam, Constitutional History t\f England, vol. i. 

2 . Student in civil law ut the university. 

Ifa kept Im name In the collcgu books, and changed 
hia commoner s gown for tliat of aciwiL'an.— Uravcs, 
Decollections of Shenstone, p. 3(1. 

Non-uiilitary inhabi- 
tants of a garrison town; persons other 
than those belonging to the army or navy. 
Used adjectivally. 

These figures show tho relative proportions, but 
tho absolute number of rejections was larger, as 
more than a fourth of the men had beuiureviously 
passed by army or civilian surgeons, andVhro there- 
fore picked men before this inspection. — Times , , 
ttept. 13, ISO*. 


growing ( 

As matrimony linth something in it of natun* 
something of civility, soiiieLliing of dlviuitv, as m’ 
stituted by fiisl ami by Him to lie regulated; so 
sure this fast Interest ought ti» ovenway the other 
two. Bishop Hall, Cases of Conscience, iii. I ft. 

If there were nothing in marriage but nicer ci- 
vility, tlie liiMgistrate might la> meet to be employed 
in this service. Ibid. iv. 8. 

Civilisation, s. Art or process of civiliz- 
ing barbarous people; state of being civi- 
lized or reclaimed from barbarism. 

* I asked him (Johnson) ir humiliating was a good 
word, lie said lie had seen it Ircipienlly used, Ijux 
he did not kimw it lo Is* legitimate English, llo 
would not niliuit civilization, but only civility.' - 
Boswell, Johnson, n'tnt. (H ( 1772). (Trench.) 

it had the most sahibu^ consequences in assisting 
the general growth of reliiiement and the prtwn»* 
hion of civilization. T. War ton. 

America hah not pcophsl by any nation of the 
ancient continent, whieli bad made eonsideraliii* 
progress in civilization- Robertson. 

1 have remarked in the Lectures on political 
Kconmnv, that the descriptions some nriters wive of 
the civilization of mankind, by the spontaneous 
origin, among trilies of savages, of tin* various arU 
of life, uiio by one, are to Ik* regarded as wholly iu..v 
ginary . . . inasmuch rs there is no ree >ra or tra- 
dition of any race of suvages having tv. r civilized 
themselves without i xti*riial aid. . . . Abundant as 
are tliu tnutitious (though mostly mixed up with 
much that is fabulous) of the origin of civilization 
in various nations, all ceiieur in treeing it up to 
some foreign, or some superhuman, instructor. It 
ever a nation did emerge, unassisted, lnau tin- 
savage state, all memory of such uu event is totally 
lost. Now tin* absence of all such m'onls or tnuli- 
tioiis . . . led me, many years ugo, lo the cimchision. 
that it is impossible Tor iiutc savages to civilize tliem- 
selves- thal consispicntly man must at some |K*ritsl 
liiivn received the rudiments oi‘ civilization from a 
NiiiNirhuDiaii instructor -and tliat savages are pro- 
luibly the ffesceiidanls of civilized men, whom wars 
and other alllietive visitations have degraded. - 
Who trip, dement* of Khtloric, pt. i. cli. ii. § k 

Ah to the colonies uial watlementM of the K«n»- 
pean nations, so far ns they arc young communities. 
occupied with turning the wild earth, and perrorm- 
ing tho functions of piomwM of civilisation, they 
cannot enjoy mueii leisure or opportunity fer 
mental cultivation.— A’lr G. C. Lewis, tin the lujlu- 
tnee if Authority in Matters <f Opinion, cli. iii. 

Civilise, n. a. t Rccluitn from savH^nc?*’ 5 
and brutality ; instruct in the arts of ru- 
' gular life. 

Wo send the graces and the muses forth, 

To civilize and to instruct the North. , T taller. 

Musu*us lirst, then Orpheus civilise 
Mankind, and give tho world their deities. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Osiris, or Bacchus, Is reported to have ricili^d 
tho Indians, nnd roignod annmgst thsu 
years .-Arbuthnot, Tables qftmcumt Coins, U eights, 

and Measures. $ 



CIV I 

All the arts of civilizing others render thee 
r Bentley] rude and liitnu'talile ; courts have taught 
th«o ill manners, nnclpolite conversation has finished 
tlice a pedant.- -Su>iJt, Hattie <\f the Hooke, , 

OiTiUMd. part . adj. Brought into a state 
of civilization. 

Amongst those who nru accounted the civilized 
pnrL of mankind, this original law of nuluru still 
ink'* plai-e.— Locke. 

The nations of Christendom. whose notions of the 
divine goodness aid more exulted, are undeniably 
the mast civiliztil part of the world, and possi-ss, 
generally speaking, the most cultivated and im- 
proved intellectual powers.— Whatily, Element* of 
Rhetoric, pt. I. oil. ii. § it. 

Cirlllser. s. One who civilizes. 

The civilizer s /--the (listiirliers, say : - 
The robbers, the corrupters of inniikind! A. Philips. 

Civilising, pari. adj. Promoting, or effect- 
ing, eivilizaliou. 

But sueh civilizing influences were of little avail, 
so long as them was the superstitious determination 
to resist them.— Hackle, History of Civilization in 
Englaml, vol. ii. ivil. i. 

Civilly, adv. 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to 
the rights or character of a member of a 
community ; not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one com- 


CL AT 

(If not sole) intent is to vaunt his spiritual clack?— 
South, Sermons, ii. 117. 

Fancy flows in, and iiiiirp flies high ; 
llo knows not when my clack will lie. Prior. 

A woman's clack, If 1 have skill, 

Sounds somewhat like a throwster's mill. Swift. 
2. Cover, or valve, of the liop|x»r of a mill : 
(always in motion, and therefore always 
sounding, whence its import in the preced- 
ing extracts). 

Says John, just at the hopper will 1 stand, 

And mark the dock how justly it will sound. 

Jkttcrton , 

Clack, r. /i. [see Crush.] Make the noise 
so called. Collof/mul. 

Clack, n. a. See extract. 

To clack wool is to out nir the sheep's mark, which 
makes it weigh lighter: ns In force wool signifies to 
clip off Um upper ami hairy jsirl I hereof i and to 
hanl it is to cut the head nml neck from the rest of 
the fleece. -Jacob, Law I fid tuna eg, in voce. 

Cl&ckdlak. s. Beggar’s dish. See Clap- 
dish. 

His use was, to put n ducat in her clack-dish.— 
Shakcspear, Measure fur Measure, iii. i. 

Clicker, s. Clack of a mill. 

This they find hytlio noise of those lioat mills; 
their darken ls-nl much slower at those times Ilian 
— ; , , .... . . - - ■— else.— Sir II. Mount, Voyageto the Levant,]). \H: liftO. 

ninn law; for that a multitude should, without liar- .i t„ , ...... » * n • 

pinny, concur in the doing of one thing; for this is tt* oal ahx. Importunate talking. 

civilly to live; or should manage community of life, Anything rut her than In weary the world with nis 

is not possible.— Ilooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, l>. i. foolish clacking, -Bishop Halt, Honour of married 

2 - Dispn.-m,^ of which 

commenced for the privute satisfaction of the party Mie exact import is uncertain, Rare. 

* Two liuiNoft.'ouitiueu,— Yes, wluit theiiV— Known 

claddcrs 

Thnmgli all the town, -Claddcrs! -Yes, catholic 
lovers, 

From eouiitry madams to your glover’s wife 
Or laundress. City Match. (Naurs by 11. & \V.) 


CLAM fClVIlMKB 

±J iU IVl.lHXKH. 

tion was inovitalile. Among those claimant three 
stood preeminent, the Dimplim. the Kmperor Leo- 
pold, and the Hlcetoral Prince of Havana.— J/«c- 
autay. History of England, eh. xxiii. 

Ilia war of succession, where tlm gnat families 
wore divided in their allegiance, and Minpurlcd tho 
rival claimants ill evenly balanced numbers, the in- 
veteracy of llie uontesl mrreasisl with its duration, 
and pruiugnted itself from generation to generation. 
—Fronde, History of England, eh. ii. 

Claimer. s. Claimant (which is the com- 
moner word). 

His funeral was foin to bn deferred till an afrn-e- 
menL was made, and the value of the ground paid to 
the dhi liter. —Sir Ii'. Temple, Introduction to ths 
History of England, p. LiHJ. 

Clair-obaourc. Set* Chiaroscuro. 
Clairvoyance, x. [Kr.] Clcarsmng ; vision 
by means of tin* spirit rather than the eve. 

Both of these writers maintain an opinion I . . 
that Momiinmbulihts . . .are endowed with a pecu- 
liar mode of sensation, which in its highest degrett 
constitutes what is termed clairvoyance.— Prichards 
in Forbes's Cydopadia of Practical Medicine, Som- 
nambulism. 

Clairvoyant, s. [Fr.] One who professes 
clairvoyance. 

‘ Well -stay -let me see,’ said Mr. Snell, like a do- 
cile clairvoyant r, who would n-ally not make a mis- 
take if she could belli it.- Silas Marner, eh. viil. 

Clam. r. a. Clog with^my glutinous mailer. 

A swarm of wasps got into a honey-pot. and thuro 
they cloyed and clammal themselves, till there wan 
no getting out again. Sir H. L' Estrange. 

Thu sprigs were all dawlied with lime, and tho 
birds dammed and taken.— Id. 


a 


injured : or else crimiually, that is, for some puhlick 
punishment.- Ayiijfe, Partryon Juris Canonici. 

Politely; complaisantly ; gently; without 
rudeness ; without brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to 
bespoken of the dead.- tJrydm, Preface to his Fa- , Claim, n. a. [Fr. flamer.] Demand of right ; 


I would lmve had Ahneria and Osmyn parted ci- ! 
villy ; as if it was not proper for lovers to do so. - ' 
Voilicr, Short View of the Immorality of the English 

' lie thought them folks that lost their way, ! 

And ask'd them civilly to slay. Prior. | 

4. Without gay or gaudy colours. I 

The chambers were handsome and ehecrftill, and ' 
furnished cirdly.— Huron, Erie Atlantis. \ 

Civilaoited. adj. Modestly, as opitosed to : 
gaudily, arrayed : (in the? extract, grey as . 
applied to the dawn). Rhetorical. i 

Thus Night ofl. see me in thy pale career, . 

'Till civil-suited .Morn appear. J 

Milton, II Penscroso, 121. : 

Civiim. s. Condition or comportment of a j 
(good) citizen. Sec In civ ism. ! 

In this memorable sitting of Scoti-mlxT 5tll. the ] 
Reign of Terror was thus distinctly and avowedly 1 
inaugurated. ... To render despot ism complete, | 
two things wen 1 still wanting, the, ‘loi des HUNpn-ts,’ 
and the investing of tho government with uueoii- 
trolled power. The * loi des susjss'ts,’ passed Sep- 
tember 17th, defined suspected jiersoiw to lie: t. 
Those who by their eoinluet, their relations, tln-ir 
conversation, or their writings, had shown them- 
selves partisans of tyranny or federalism, and ene- 
mies of liberty. . . .,1. Those who had refused eerti- 
liratos of civ ism . . . . Under the extensive mid vague 
dcllnitioiis of this dreadful law, not a man in Franco 


require authoritatively : (in certain combi- 
nations, such as * claim attention,’ it often 
means little more than ask). 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, 
nobody enu claim that obedience but he that can 
shew his right. Luckc. 

We must know how tlm lirst ruler, from whom 
any one claims, eauie by his authority, Is-fnro wo 
can know who has a right to succeed him in it — 
Id. 

Foots have undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greatest, the most lasting name. 

Congreve. 

Claim, s. Demand of anything as due; 
title to any privilege or possession in the 
hands of another. 

You. in the right of lady Blanch vour wife. 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Nhakesjiear, Sing John, iii. 4. 

Forsworn thyself! The traitor's odious name* 

I llrst return, and then disprove thy claim. 

Drydcn. 

Will he not. then-fore, of the two evils chu.se the 
least, by submitting to a master, who ImLh no im- 
mediate claim upon him, rather than to another, 
uho hath already n-vivod several claims ninm him 1* 
• Swift. 

Hither there must have been but one sovereign 
over them all, or else every fht her of a family hath 
itid hod os good a claim to 


been as good prince, ami 
royalty as linos-. - Locke. 


junto. Dyer. History if modern Europe, vol.iv. With lay: (generally followed bv tO, IllOrc 
b.vii. eu. v. < rarely bv for) 

^AniC ft® Scissor. TJm* king of Prussia lays in his claim for Xcuf- 

clifUcl, iis hi- did for llm principality of Orange. - 
Addison, Tract Is in Italy, 

If Cod, by positive grant, gave dominion to any 
man, primogeniture can lay no claim (o it, unless 
God ordained.--- Locke. 

C laiman t, s. One who demands anything 
ns due ; one who demands anything held 
by another. 

* Such claimants might have the true right, tint yet, 
liv the death of wit nesses or otherdefect of evidence, 
lie unable to prove it to a jury .— Sir II'. lilackstone. 

Her | Catharine of HmgniizaVi] father, John duke 
of lirugiitr/a, ufterwanls siimauied the Fortunate, 
was the gram Ison and representative of donna Maria, 
duchess of Hmgunwi, the rightful heiress of the royal 
house of Portugal, who on thu death of tlm cardinal 
king, don Henry, the successor of tho inifort uimto 
don Seliastian, entered tlm lists as a claimant of tho 
crown, with two powerful competitors, the priucoof 
Parma and Philip II. of 8|«in .— . Agnes Strickland, 
Lives of the Queens if England, Catharine of Bra- 

^Nokuan of sense, however, out of Castile, when 
ho considered Um nature of llie inheritance and Lite 
situation of the claimants, could doubt that a parti- 
3 % 2 


An operation of art, produced by a pair of cizars. 
—Swift, Tale if a Tub, p. 2tW. 
cfjmr. v. a. Clip ; trim with a pair of rizur*, 1 
i.c. scissors. * 

Lot mo know, 

w hy mine own Imrber is unbleat ; with him 
My poor chin too; for ’tis not eisard just 
To such a favourite’s glass. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Two Noble Kinsmen. 

else, g. Six* Size. 

If no motion can alter bodies. that is, reduce them 
to some other rise or figure, then there is none of 
itsi-ir to givu them the^e and Ugure which they 
have. ■ Crew, (Josmologia Sacrm 

Clack, x. 

I. Continuous and importurutt 1 noise: (ge- 
nerally applied in contempt to the tongue). 

* But still his tongue ran on. 

And with its everlasting clack. 

Hot all men s ears ujh»ii the rack. Butler, lludibras. 
Can any sober person think it rcaaoiiable, that 
i Pi^fbek devotions off a whole congregation 
Mmuid ho under llie eonduet, and at the mercy, of. 
a pert, empty, conceited lioldcrfortii, whewo cliierl 


v.n. [see Clumsy.] Be or become 

j clammy. 

A chilling sweat, a ilnmp of Jealousy, 

| Hangs on my brows, and dams ujm>m my limbs. 

| Drydcn, Amphitryon. 

| Clam, v.n, 1 lunger; starve; pine; clem. 

| An old woman expresMed her troubli-s, and those 

I of her class, in this homely language ‘ Sisters and 
brothers, 1 thought I would say a few words, as in 
reality we are clamming, and very near starved to 
dwth. There’s live of us in a family, and wc are 
only getting Is. tir/. a day, and wo have to buy coni, 
pay tiio n ut, and pay Tor our bagging.’- Arnold, 
II is! or y of the ( Lancashire ) Cotton Famine, p. 22 1. 

Clam. v. a. [ P ] In Ihllringing. Same ns 
Clamour, e. a. 

Cl&mant. adj. Crying; beseeching ear- 
nestly. Rare. 

Instant o’er his shivering thought 
Comes wi? ter unprovided, and u train 
Of clamant cliildri-n dear. 

Thomson. Seasons, Autumn, 341*. 

ClAmber. v. a. Ascend by clambering. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram 'bout her ns*i:liy neck, 

Chimb* ring the walls to l-yc him. • 

Sh.ikcsiH-ar, Coriulanm, ii. 1. 

Climber, v.n. [see Climb.] Climb with 
difficulty, or niuoiigst obstructions. 

When you hear the drum, 

Clamber not you up to the casements then. 

Shafuspcar, Mi reliant if Venice, ii. fl. 

Tho men there do not without some diincully 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
them.- Hay, Wisdom of (Std man festal in the 
Works of the Creation. 

They wen* forced to clamber over so many rocks, 
and to trend upon the brink of so many precipices, 
that they were often in danger of then- lives.— A d- 
tlisnn, Freeholder. 

The burden was a pleasure, such as . . . the lady 
to the lover in old romance, who liuviug to ejirry her 
to the top of a high mountain - the price of obtain- 
ing hr r da inhered with her to the tup, mid fell 
dead with fatigue.— La mb, Letter to Barton. 

Cl&mberlnr- part. adj. Climbing in a labo- 
rious or entangled manner. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering weeds. 

Tinny son. 

Clime, v. a. [Lat. clumo ^ call out.] Call ; 
name. Rare. 

Nor all that else through all tlio world is named 
To all the heathen gods, might like to this be clamed. 

Speaker, Faerie Queen, iv. 10, 30. 

Clame. a. Call. Rare. 

1 knockt, but no man auawred mo by name ; 

1 cold, but no man nuswred to my claim. 

Spenser, Faerie Qunii, iv. 10, 11. 

ClAmm er. v.n. Sumo us Clumber. Rare, 
as well as etymologically in accurate, the h 
(though in many casts improperly intrtf- 
duced) being here an integral part of tho 
word. - 
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Afethlnkun they might bryraro by other*’ hirmes, 
And eke eschew to clammcr up so high. 

Mirrour for Mao titrates, Higgins's Induction , 
first iflit. (Nares by If. and W.) 

Nor are thaw* affections so dull but that they can 
clammer oyer tho Alps ami Appcnin to wait on you. 
— *//(HM*ff, Letters (first edit.; where It is uniformly 
spelt ao). , 

Clammin ess. a. Attribute suggested by 
Clammy; viscosity; viscidity; tenacity; 
ropiness. 

A greasy pipkin will spoil the cl am mi nets of the 
glow.— Moron. 

dimming, s. [chin.'] In Bellrinywg . Sec 
extract. 

damming is when each concord n trikes together, 
which being done true, the eight will strike but ns 
four 1s*lk nnd make a melodious harmony. — School 
a/ Recreation : Ills*. 

Clammy, adj. Viscous; glutinous; tena- 
cious; adhesive; ropy. 

( Bodies clammy mill clcavimr. Imvo nti nmietite, at 
once, to follow another lsnl.v, nml to hold to tin iu> 
selves.-- Uncoil, Xa/ural and Experimental History. 

Neither the bmin nor spirits can conserve motion : 
the former is of such a clawing consistence, it enn 
no more retain it than a quagmire.— Glanvilte, Seep- 
tin Srirn/i<‘ca. 

Acrhast In* wakM. and, starting from his lied, 

Cold sweats, in clammy drops, his limlm o’erspread. 

• Dryden. 

Joy Ail thou'lt Nee 

The clammy surface nil o'er strown with trilies 
Of areedy insects. J. Philip*. 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour thnt arises 
from the stum of grain's, when they lin mnslicd to* 
get her in tin* vat. which puts out a light, when dip- 
ped into it. - Addison, Travel* in Italy. 

The rout in nnn re of the fever, clammy sweats, 
paleness, nnd at last a total cessation of pnin, an* 
signs of a gangrene and approaching death. Ar- 
buthnnt. On the Suture and Ounce of Aliment*. | 

Lifts proud Aiitiiuis from his mother plains. 

And with strong grasp the struggling giant strains ; 
Back fills his (hinting head nml clammy hair. 

Writhe his weak limbs, nnd flits bis life in air. 

Darwin, Lives of the Plants. 

Clamorous, atlj. Vociferous; noisy; turbu- 
lent; loud. 

It is no siilfleient argument to say, that, in urging 
these een'iiinnies. none an* so clamorous as Papists, 
nnd they whom Pn pints sulHirn.— Hooker, Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, b. iv. § SI. 

He kiss’d her lips 

With such a clamorous smack, that at the pnrting 
All the church who’ll. 

Shakcspcar, Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 

At my by tli 

The gonts ran from the mountains, nml the herds 
Wen* strangely vlarn’rous in the frighted fields. 

Id., Henry IV. Part I. iii. 1. 

With the clam'rmt* report of war. 

Thus will I drawn j'our exclamations. 

hi. Richard III. iv. 4. 

Thru various elements against thee join'd 
Tp offe more various animal combin'd, 

And fram'd tho clam'rou* race of busy human kind. 

Po)M\ 

A pamphlet that will settle tho wavering, instruct 
the ignorant, and infliuun the clamorous,— Swift. 

Ol&morousiy. tufa. In a clamorous inunucr. 

I)ist urlmnces and sari rem*ounters in it do clamor- 
ously tell us. we eome not into the world to run a 
race of delight.— Sir T. Browne, Christian Morals, 
ii. 23. 

’Where a jest, a grin, or a laugh, will carry it off, 
they are unmerciful and triumph clamorously .- 
i Leslie , Short and easy Method with the Deists, praf. 

Cl&mour. s. [N.Fr. clamour ; Lat. clamor.] 
1 . Outcry; noise; exclamation; vociferation. 

Revoke thy doom, 

Or whilst I can vent clamwr from ray throat. 

I'll tell thee, thou dost evil. 

Shakcsjiear, King Lear , i. 1. 

The maid 

Shall weep the fhry of my love decay’d ; 

And weeping follow me, ns thou dost now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior. 

Here the loud Arno’s boist’rous clamours ccaan, 
That with submissive murmurs glides in peacn. 

Addison. 

Misrepresentation, again, of argument,— attempts 
to suppress evidence, or to silence a speaker by cta- 
fnonr, reviling and personality, and false cliarecs 
—all these are prvmimptlona of tho same kind : tliat 
tho cause against which they are brought is,— in tho 
opinion of adversaries at leant, unassailable on the 
side of truth.— Whately, Elements if Rhetoric. 

Then yelped the cur, and yawl’d tho cat, 

, Ran Gaffer, stumbled Gnmmer, 
r Hie goose flew this way and flew that 

And Ailed the hbuso with clamour. Tennyson. 

t. Popular outcry. 

Aa forthortmoqr (and it wai nothing more than 
. clamour, and* Ignorant clamour , too) that Lord 
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Mansfield was making the old Saxon principles of 
our jurisprudence bend to those of the civil law, it 
is wholly marvellous that men of any understanding 
or education should have ever lieon found so much 
the slaves of faction as to patronise it , *-Xjom 
Brougham, Historical Sketches if Statesmen if the 
Beigu of George III., Lord Mansfield, 

Ol&mour. v Make 91 it cries; exclaim; 
vociferuti* ; r<mr in turbulence. 

Tlie obscure bird clamour'd tho live-long night. 

Shakrspcar, Macbeth, 11 . 1 . 

Ex-mayor Ttoilly Is in prison; ex -procuraur Ma- 
nuel. Hrissnt nnd our poor arrested Giromlins have 
become incarcerated imlicted Girondins; universal 
Jacobinism clamouring for their punishment.— Car- 
l it ti. French Revolution, pt. iii. b. iv. ell. vl. 

‘ The crowd wliich filled tin* court, laughed and cla- 
moured.— Macaulay, History of England, eh. xx. 

Ophthalmia bad made sad havoc amongst them, 
and the d<H*1orwns hi * m surrounded by a crowd of 
tin* blind nml diseased, clamouring for relief. -Lag- 
ard, Xiiwveh and Babylon, eh. i. 

All the mothers brought 

Their children, clamouring. Tennyson, Godiva. 
Clamour, v. a. Stun or overpower with 
noise. Rare. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a trihuni- 
tious manner ; for that is to clamour counsels, not 
to inform them .--Bacon, Essays. 

Ill Brllnmiimj, 

When tails are at the height, in order to eosso 
them, the repetition of the stroke Women much 
quicker than Wore *. this is called clamouring them. 

- Bishop Warburton. 

Cl&mourer. s. One who makes tin outcry or 
clamour. 

These clamoun rs, who make the grimiest cry, do 
not yield the fairest fleece . - Bishop Gauden, llicru- 
sptites, p. ■PIS : lfiKl. 

The non-residence therefore of tho minister, or 
even his neglects of duty, an* a mem pretence set 
up airainst paying tithes; nnd 1 nm afraid thnt if lie 
uoiild graciously remit his dues, too ninny of these 
clamourcrs would readily dis)M*uso with his rcsi- 
dence.— Archbishop Hurt, Charge. 

Climrly indicating all tho confusion of objects 
which lias arisen among the clamourcrs for the six- 
inch map (many of whom erroneously think tlu*y 
will have in it plans of their estates), this very ernn- 
prlrnL authority lias sliown, that even during llm 
execution of the six-inch surveys, 1 lie surveyors were 
at the same time called ilium to prepare plans of pa- 
rishes nnd townships in the north of England on tho 
scale nf2«5 inches to the mile; and for sail it ary pur- 
poses in towns on a scnle of HO inches nr fi fret. and 
even or 1ft feet to the mik *.— Sir R. I. Muir bison, 
Address, p. 37. 

Clamp, s. See Clumsy, aiul extracts. 

1 . In Shipbuilding. 

Clamps in shin-building ara strakns of plank, in 
large ships, on the gun-deck, eight or nine incb<*s 
thick, fHycd In the sides, to support tho ends of the 
lieanis. t'lamjis, in a shi|i, nre nlso piceim of tiuilwr 
applied to a nuisl or yard, to strengthen it, and pre- 
vent the wood from bursting. Clamp is also a 
crooked iron plate, fastened to the alter end of tho 
• mniu cap of snows, to secure the try-sail must. 
Clomp also denotes a little jiiece of wood, in form 
of a wheel, used instead of a pully in a mortice. - 
Rets, Vgclopadia, in von*. 

■2, In Brkhmakiny. 

Clamp, in brickmnking. is a largo mass of bricks, 
generally quadrangular on the plan, and six, seven, 
or eight feet high, arranged in the brickfield for 
burning, which is effected by flues pro|inrcd in 
stacking the clamp, nnd breezy, or cinders laid bo- 
tween each course of bricks.-- Brands, Dictionary 
of Science, Literature, and Art. 

To burn a clamp of brick of sixteen thousand, they 
allow seven Ions of coals. Mortimer, Husbandly. 

Clamp, v. ti. Fix us, or by, a clamp. 

There was the st rung oaken chest, heavily clamped 
with iron, screwed Lo tlm floor, and defended by two 
locks Wides a heavy sluple and padlock— the chest 
Hint held the most important piqiers of the house, 
and in many instances most of their current cash — 
Sola, The Ship-chandler. 

Cl&mplBf. verbal abs. See extract. 

Clamping Ns| when a piece of board is fitted with 
the grain to the end of another piece of board across 
the grain *, tto first Iward is said to lio dampeit. 
Thus, the ends of large old tables were eomiuonly 
clamped to preservo them from warping. — Bees, 
Cyclopedia, in voce. 

Clan. 8 . [Irish, c/ann.l 
1 . In Keltic history unit ethnology, the near 
equivalent to tribe ; sept ; fumily ; race. 

They around the flag 
Or each his fiction, in their several clans, 

Mwanu populous, uunumWrnd. 

Milton, Parotitis Lost, ii. 000. 

Mil An was tho poetical son of Sponsor, and Mr. 
Waller of Fairfax s for wo have our llnci di 
and clans as well as other families.— 
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Without cities in wlileh municipal Institutions 
had been organised, without Roman laws of pro- 
perty and inheritance, without the traditions of an 
empire, one and indivisible, the country was and 
could 1ms nothing more than a cluster of clans.— 
C. II. Pearson, The early and middle Ages if Eng 
land , eh. xxx. 


Land was the roimnon property of the clan, tnd 
a fresh division was mode on the death of everv 
proprietor.— Ibid. 


More than a year had elapsed since the massacre 
of Glencoe. ... It is certain, however, tlv.t no mo- 
tion for investigation wav made. The stato of the 
Gaelic clans was indeed taken into consideration. A 
law was passed for tho more effectual suppressing «>f 
depredations and outrages beyond the Highland 
line. . . . The injured clan, bowed down by fear of 
the allpowcrftil CnniplicIlM, awl little accustomed to 
resort to the constituted authorities of tho kingdom 
for protection or redress, presented no petition to 
the estates.— Macaulay, History of England, ch. xix. 

2. Body or soot of persona. Contemptuous. 

i’artridge and the rest nf his clan may hoot me fur 
a client, if 1 fail in any single particular.— Swft. 

ClAnoolar. adj. [Lat. clancuhirius , from clttm 
- privately, secretly, clandestinely.] Clan- 
destine; secret; private; concealed; ob- 
scure; hidden. Bare. 

Let us withdraw all sunplliii from our lusts, and 
not by any secret reserved affection give them clan- 
cnlar aids to maintain their rebellion,— hr. II, 
More, Decay of Christian Piety . 

Claneuiorij. atlv. Closely; covertly; pri- 
vately. Hare. 

Since they were mem bora of the synod, they would 
do nothing clancnlarly without the consent and 
privity of tho whole company.— Hales, Utters, n. 
2ft. 

Judgements should not be administered clancu- 
larly, in dark corners, but in open court,- Harrow, 
Mermans, ii. xx. 

Yet all this while it was a marriage clancnlarly.- • 
Bernard, Life if Brylin, p. IS. 

ClandAutlne. atlj. [Fr. clandestine from 
Lat. clam.] Secret; hidden ; private; (in an 
ill sense). 

it is tho worst clandestine marriage, when God 
is not invited to it.— Fuller, Holy State, p. 207: 
lltW. 

Their marriage was huddled up after a very chn- 
dtstineumini‘r.-BishopStillinaflcet,tfpet‘chtn\Mt, 
p. IM>. 

Tho’ nitrous tempests, ami clandestine death, 
Fill’d the deep rules, ami uurn’rous vaults U-neath. 

Sir R. Black more. 

Clandestinely, ado. Secretly ; privately ; 
in lirivule ; in secret. It arc.. 

There have lx-en I wo printnl papers, clandestinely 
spn*ud about, whereof no man is able to trace the 
original. Swift. 

Clandeatinlty. s. Act of privacy or Be- 
crecy. Hare. 

t:\andcstinit y nml disparity do not void a mar- 
rinee, hut only make Ihe pnstf more difficult. - Bishop 
Stdlingficct, Spctch in I»kl2, p. 87. 

Clang, s. See Clin k. 

With such a horrid rlang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red lire and Hinould’ring clouds out brake. 
Milton, Ode on the Morning of Christ's X at icily. 

An island, sail and Imre, 

The haunts of seals ami ores, and sea-mews’ clang. 

Id., Paradise Ust, xi. 834. 

What clangs were heard in German skies afar. 

Of arms ami armies rushing to the war I Dryde*. 

Guiis’ and trumpets’ dang, and solemn sound 
Of drums, o’orenmc their groans. Philip *■ 

1 walked 011 ; nml as I approached ourlittlc church, 
the sound of the boll, tolling louder and louder as I 
came nearer to it, cut to my very heart’s con: : for 
its holloW'pi/uig bad to iny i*ar even less nf sorrow 
in it, than of reproach.— Theodore Hook, Gilbert 
Gurney, vol. i. ch. vi. 

Clang, v. n. [Lut. cltmgo .] Sound with a 
clung. 

Have I not in a pitched battle beard 
Loud Taruius, neighing steeds, nnd trumpet* nas?' 

Sliakcspear, Taming if the Shrew, 1 . ‘A 

Clang. V. a. Cause ft clung. * 

The fierce Curates tr«d tumultuous 
Their mystick Uance, and clang'd their sounuin* 
arms; 

Industrious with the warlike din to quell 

Thy influit criim. Prwr. 

Cl&ngiog. verbal abs . Sound of that which 
clangs. 
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Cifaft a* part, adj . Sounding with a clang. 

The Lybians, clad in armour, load 
The (lance; and dunging h words and shields they 
beat. I*rior. 

Ci&nprouii adj. Emitting a clangour. 

Who would have thought that tho clangorous 
noise of a smith's hammers should have (riven the 
flrol rise to wmU'A— Spectator , no. 33k (Ord MS.) 
Oi&nfonr. s. Clang. 

In death he cried. 

Like to a dismal clangour hoard from fer, 

Warwick, revenue my death. 

Shakcspear, Henry VI. Part ITT. ii. 3. 

Their ears were tali of clangour, their hearts of 
horror .—Junius, Sin stigmatised, p. 335 : 1330. 

With Joy they viqw the waving ensigns fly. 

And hear the trumpet's clangour pierce the sky. 

Dryden. 

Even Dubois makes a elrnrge. with that cavalry of 
his, and the eruelust charge of all : ' then* are a great 
many killed and wounded.* Not witiiout clangour. 
complaint ; subsequent criminal trials, and official 
persons dying of heartbreak 1 Ro, however, with 
stccl-bcsom. Rascality is brushed lmck into its dim 
depths, and tho streets are swept clear.- Carlyle, 
French Revolution, pt. i. b. iii. eh. ix. 

In the following extract the g is sound- 
ed, i.e. the word is clung-gonr ; in ordinary 
speech it is, probably, c/ang-our. 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 

Excites us to arms; 

With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. D ryden. 

Ctfnfoni. adj. Making a clang. Hare. 

We do not observe the cranes, and birds of long 
necks, have any musical, lmt harsh and clangous 
throats. Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Krrnurs. 

Clank, r. a. Cause to sound with a dank. 

The dull old alleys of Uallipoli aro brightened up 
by an apparition of these ollleera and their stairs in 
tall uniform, clanking their spurs and jingling their 
sabres — IT, II. Russell, Crimean War, eh. vi. 

Clank, r. n Sound wit.li a clank. 

True, the chains of the Catholic clank o’er his rags, 

The ensile still stands, and the senate’s no more, 
And the femme which dwelt on her freedomlcss 
crags 

Is extending its steps to her desolate shore. 

Byron, The Irish A entar. 

Clank. 8. See Clink. 

They wen- jollied liy the melodious clank of mar- 
row-hnne and cleaver.— Spectator, no. r.17. 

Hut this woman— I am bound to her. Hound? 
Thewortl makes uio tremble. 1 shiver: I hear tho 
clank of my fottcra.— Disraeli Ihc younger, Henrietta 
Temple, ii. f». 

Clinking, verbal abs. Clank. 

When Corporal Van Spitler went to the cabin* 
door, the coriioral heard the clanking of the pieces 
as Vnnslyperken counted them, and his hilo was 
raised at the idea of VanslyisTkcn possessing that 
which should have lweii Iiis own.- Mure gat, Soar - 
Icyyow, vol. ii. rli iii. 

Cliaklew. adj. Without clank. 

Lo, the s|wll now works around Hire, 

And the clankless chain hath bound thee. 

hyron, Manfred, i. 1. 

Cl&nnisb. adj. Relating to a clan; pro- 
vincial ; local ; based on a real or supposed 
family sentiment, us in * clannish feeling. 1 
Clinahlp. s. System or organization of cluus. 

The mountains on (he south am well planted, and 
Anally cultivated, high up, interspersed with the 
habitations of the highlanders, not singly, lmt in 
small groupes, as if they loved society or clanship.— 
Pennant, Tour f • i Scotland. 

Cl&naman. s. Member of the same elan. 

Tho origin of feudalism is as difficult to (race ns 
the source of tho Niger. Tbo relation of chief and 
clansman among Imrlmrinns, the oath of Homan 
soldiers to the Emperor, the civic responsibility of a 
father for his children, transferred lint lord for his 
dependents, are all elements in the system which 
overspread Europe in the middle ages.— (J. II. Pear’ 
son. The early mid middle Apes if England, eh-ixiiv. 

Hut menaces were vain. With torments and death 
in immediate prospect Mae Callum More thought 
far less of himself than of his poor clansmen. 1 1 
waa busy this day,* he wrote from his cell, ‘ t resting 
for them, nnd in some hopes.’— Macaulay, History 
(f England, eh. v. 

Clap. v. a. [see Crush.] # 

1. Strike one thing quickly against another ; 
place two objects in contact. 

Men shall dap their hands at him, and sluill hiss 
him outpf hia place.— Job, xxvii. S3. 

Havo you never seen a citizen, in a cold moniiug, 
dapping his sides, and walking before his shop 
• Friar. 

Then crowing clapp'd hia wings, th* appointed call 
To ohuckshia wives together In the hall. 

g Dryden, Fables. 
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Each poet of the air her glory flings, 

And round him thu pleas'd audience clap their 
wings. bryden 

They dap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and 
leg to leg ; and so, after a sweet singing, Adi down 
into lakes ,—Carcw. 

Smooth temptations, like tho win, make a maiden 
lay by her veil and robe i which persecution, like the 
northern wind, made her hold feist, and clap elusu 
about her.— Jeremy Taylor. 

Razor-makers generally clap a smnll bar or Ve- 
nice steel between two small bars of Flemish steel. - 
Moron, Mechanical Exercises. 

The mnn clapt his finger* one day to bin mouth, 
and blew unon them .—SirR. L' Estrange. 

It would he aa alwurd as to say. he chipp'd spurs 
to his horse at Rt. James’s, and galloped away to the 
Hague.— Addison. 

1 have observed a certain chearfului'ss in ns had 
a system of ftatiuvs as ever was dappeil together, 
which hath app<*aml lovely.— Id., Spectator, no. Hlk 

Lot all her ways bo uneoiitlu’d, 

A ml dap your padlock oil her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might havo a fool's coat 
clnvt upon them, and perlmi* neither wisdom nor 
majesty would secure them from a sneer.— Watts, 
Imnrtnymcnf if (he Mind. 

We will take our remedy at law, and clap an ac- 
tion upon you for uldduhl*.— A rbuthnot. History of 
John Hull. 

Tim snowy line of her bosom was likewise ex- 
changed to vermilion at the instant when she 
cl n pfied her handkerchief round her neck.- -Field- 
ing, Adventures of Joseph Andrews. 

Alsive all, you must beware of indirect expressions 
befuro a l laieduuiaii. Chip an extinguisher upon 
your irony, if you an* unhappily blest with a vein of 
it. Remember you aro upon your oath.— Lamb, 
Essays of Elio, Imperfect Sympathies. 

Without the notion of collision, but with 
that of suddenness or quickness. 

If a man 1 m; highly commended, we think him 
sufficiently lessened, if we clap Hin, or fully, or in- 
firmity into his account. -W„ Rule and Exert 
of Holy hiring. 

So much from the rest of his country men, and in- 
deed from his whole aperies, tlint his friends would 
have clapped him into Bedlam, and have begged his 
estnte. — Spectator. 

Havo you otwerv’d a sitting hare, 

LisL’ningand fenrful of the storm 

Of horns nml hounds, chip back her ear? Prior. 

La Revolution is but so many alphabets letters; 
a thing nowhere to Is; laid linmls oil, to bo clapt 
under lock and key : where is it? what is it? It is 

the madness that dwells in the lusirtN i . 

Carl Hie, French Revolution, pt. iii. b. v. eh. i. 

*2. Celebrate or praise by clapping the hands ; 
applaud. 

1 have often hoard I ho stationer wishing for tho* 
hands to take oft his melancholy bargain, which 
dapjnit its performance on the stage — Bryden, Be 
dication to Spanish Friar. 

Infect with the disease so calk'd. 

If the patient hath been clapt, it will lie the more 
difficult to cure him tho second lime, and worse the 
third. Wiseman, Surgery. 

Ijct men nnd manners every dish adapt ; 

W lin'd force Ills pepper where his guests ure clapt I 

King. 

('lap hands. Plight mutual troth, by clap- 
ping the lmn<U together. 

flivo mo your answer; i* faith do; niul so clap 
hands, and a Iwrgain.- Shale.'. mar, Ih nry V. v. 3. 

Then* those young lovers snail clap hands toge- 
ther.— Middleton, .Vo Wit like a Woman's, 

Clap hold of. Sqize roughly or suddenly. 

lie was no sooner entered into the town, hut a 
wambling soldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a lagging or in a drunken feshiou.— 
Sir II. Wot ton. Life of Buckingham, 

dap on. Add or put on quickly. 

This punk is one of Cupid's carriers : dap on more 
sails ; pursue. Shakcspear, Merry Wives tf Wind - 
sor, ii. 2. 

By having their minds yet in their |MTfiH*t free- 
dom and inditrerenoy, they pursue truth tin* I tetter, 
having no bias yet dapiwt on to mislead them.- - 
I/wke, Thoughts on Education. 

Wliat scenes in that National Halil President 
** jingling his inaudible bell; or, as utmost signal of 
distress, clapping on his hat. - t'ar/y/e, French Re- 
volution, p. ii. h. v. eh. vii. 

Clap to; especially with door, gatc f cover, 
(to omitted in the extract from Pope, pro- 
bably for the sake of the metre.) 

Following the fliers at the very heels, 

With them he enters; who, upon the sudden, 
Clapp'd to their gates. Shakcsjn ar, i'oriolanus, \. 4. 

Ho had just time to get in and clap to the door, 
to avoid the blow.-Lorfe, Thoughts on Education. 

All my demurs hut double his attacks : 

At last lie whlsjMTH, ‘ Do, and we go snaekr. 

(Had of* quarrel, straight I dap tho door, 

• Sir, let mo sec your works and you uo more. Fops. 


CLAP (£“■«» 

V 1 tl'LAHJET 

Clap up. Complete suddenly, without much 
precaution. 

No longer than wc well could wash our hands, 

To clap thin royal bargain up of peace. 

Shakcspear, King John , iii. 1 , 
Waa ever mateh clapt up no suddenly ? 

Id., Taming if the Shrew, ii. 1, 
A peace may hvhrtappcd up with that suddenness, 
that the forts** which nre now in motion, may un- 
xpts'tcdly fell upon his skirts. — JIuioell, loculi 
Forrest. 

, Clnp a dish at the wrong door. Apply ill the 
! wrong quarter. Set; Clapdish. 

| Hn chips his dish at a wrong uian'i door.— Ray, 

Proverbs. 

Clap. v. n. 

1. Close with n clap. 

Every door flew open 

j T’ admit my entrance ; and then clapt behind me. 
To liar in v going luck. Drydcit 

A whirlw imi rose, that, with a violent blast, 

i Shook all the dome : tho doom around me clapt. 

1 Id. 

I 2. Knock with a dap. 

This snmpnnur rlanpdh at the widow's gate; 

Tome out, fie sayii, thou oldo very trate:— 

Who dappetht said tliis wifo. 

I Chaucer, Frerc's Tale. 

.3. Enter with alacrity and briskness upon 

1 anything. 

Cninft. a song. . . . 

Shall wo clap into ’t roundly, without saying we 
are hoarse ? Shakcspear, As you like it, V. 3. 

4. Strike the hands together in applause. 

All the best men are ours • for 'Us ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladles hid ’em clap. 

Shakcspear, Henry VIII. epilogue. 

Clap. 8. 

1. Loud noise made by sudden collision. 

Hive the door such a dap, as you go out, as will 
shake the whole room, and make every thing rattle 
in it.— Swift. 

2. Explosion of thunder. 

Thero shall lx* horrible claps of thunder, and 
flushes of lightning, voices and earthquakes.- - Hake- 
will, Apology. 

The clap is pnst, and now the skies are clear. 

1) ryden, Juvenal's Satin 8. 

j 3. Sudden or unexpected act or motion. 

It is monstrous to me, that the south-sea should 
pay half their debts nt one clap.— Swift, Letters. 

Joyne us to mourn with wail lull plaints the 
deadly wound, 

Which fat all clap hnth made. 

Bryskett, Mourning Muse of Thestylis. 

j 4. Act of npnkhise. 

He thus finished, and received a general clap from 
the whole company.— Fit Uing, Adventures tf Joseph 
A ndrews. 

Tin* monarch quits his throne, and condescends 
Humbly to court the favor of hi* friends: 

For pity's sake tells undeserved mislmiw, 

And then, applause to gain, recounts his cltMs. _ 

Churchill, The Rostiad. 

Tho actors, in tho midst of an innocent old play, 
are often startled ill the midst by uueiisx'lud claps 
or liis.se*).- Addison. 

Clap. s. Venereal infection ; gonorrhoea. 

Time, that at last matures a clap to pox. Pope. 

Clipboard. ». Darrel stave. 

Clapboard is a Itoard cut in order to mako casks 
nr vessels; which shall contain three feet and two 
inches at least in length; ami for every six ton of 
Iwi r exported, the same cask, or as good, or two 
hundred of clapboards, is to be iiii|sirlcd. -JaaXi, 

I Law Dictionary, in voce. 

Cl&pdiib. s. Wooden bowl, or dish, for- 
merly carried by beggars in general, and 
originally by le|x*rs. 

Thou art tbo ugliest creature ; and when trimm’d 
up 

To the height, as thou iningiu'st, in ndnu eyes, 

A leper with a dap-dish, (to give notice 
lie is iiifcetinus,) in nnjieet of thee, 

Appears a young Adonis. 

Massiuger, Parliament of Luce. 

I, that was wont no many to command. 

Worse now than with a clap-dish in my hand. 

Drayton, Epistle if Eleanor Cobban to 

Duke Humphry. 

Clipdoetor. s. One wflo specially professes 
the cure of venereal complaints ; quack. 

Ilo waa tho find clap-doctor that 1 meet with im 
history, and a greater man in his age than our cele- 
brated Dr. Wall — Taller, no. 3(iU. (Ord MS.) 

Clipart. 8. Kind of net used by bird- 
catchers, which lies flat on the ground, 
and is mode to fold over ou itself by the 
pulling of a string. See Doring. 
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* r Tho vignette telow represHits (lie mode of work- 
itiff the clapnet, a |>miliar sort of not ill constant 
use among Loudon liinl-uitcheiv.— Yarrvll, British 
Birth, Common Linnet. 

Ol&pper. ft. 

L Tongue of a bell. 

He hath a heart an Hound w a bell, and his tongue 
la the dapper ; for wlmt his heart thiukH his tongue 
speak *.—Shaketpca r, Much Ado about Sulking, iii. 2. 

1 saw a young lady fall down the other day, and 
she much resembled an overturned belt without a 
dapjter. —A ddison. 

May she never lie honest, you never lie sound ; 

31a v her tongue I i k e a clapper be heard a mile round; 
Till abandoned by joy, and deserted b/grace, 

You may haiigyouraelves both in the very same place. 

Intdy M. Jr. Montagu*. 

12. Cover of the cup called a clupdish, which 
the mendicant opened and shut with a loud 
« clan to attract attention. 

Thus shalt thou go begging fro hous to lious, 

With cup and dapper like a l*azarous. 

Hear yuan, Testament of Fair* Crcscidc. 

Cl&pperclaw. v. a. [?] Tongue-beat; scold. 

They are rlapnrrcla ivi ng one ai lot her ; I'll look on. 
—Shnb<sfH‘iir, Troilns atul Vressida , v. 4. 

They've always ls-en at dnggenwtrawing. 

And one another clapitcrdawing. 

Butler, Hudihra s. 

Clippers, s. pi. [N.Fr. clapitr ; L.Lat. 
clujnriu.] Placid for rabbits to burrow 
in, either within an enclosure, or in an 
open warren. Obsolete. 

Chimb there were also playing, 

That cumin out of their elopers. 

Chaucer, Uomaunt of the Rose, 140.1. 

Cliptrap. s. Device, plan, or manual v re, for 
obtaining a clap an a sign of applause: 
(chiefly, and originally, in theatres). 

The pHinphleteera who reeninineudod the imme- 
diate and rulin' disbanding of the army had an easy 
task. If they were embarrassed, it was only by the 
ahundaneeof the matter from which they had to 
make their selection. Oil their Nide were claptraps 
and historical conmmmdaces without number, t lie 
authority of a crowd of illustrious names, all the pre- 
judices, all the traditions, of both the parties ill the 
state. Macaulay, History of England, eh. xxiii. 

‘Alas!’ said I, * nil one’s clap- traps in that house 
must he cited.’— Sir E. L. llnlm r, Pelham, eh. xli. 

lint that is not our intention; we consider that 
tile inten st of this our narration of hy-gunu events 
is quite siitlicient, without condescending to wlmt 
is called claptrap.— Marryat, Snarleygoic, veil, iii. 
ch. viii. 

In truth. Mr. Slier idau’8 tnsto v.vas very far from 
lioing chaste, or even moderately correct; lie de- 
lighted in gaudy figures; ... ho overlaid his 
thoughts witli epigrammatic diction ; ho ‘ played to 
the galleries,' and indulged tliem, of course, with an 
endless succession of clap-traps.— Lord Brougham, 
Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the Reign of 
linage III., Mr. Sheridan. 

Usckl adjectivally. 

lint then you are free from tho temptation to at- 
tempt tho unworthy arts of the clap-trap mob- 
(truiur.— Recreations of a Country Parson, ch. L 

Clare-obscure, s. Sec Chi a ro s c u r o. 

As masters in the dare-obscure. 

With various light your eyes Allure; 

A llaiuing yellow here they spread. 

Draw ng in blue, or eliangn in nil ; 

Yet from these colours, oddly mix'd, 

Your sight upon the whole Is Ax'd. Prior. 

CK&ret. s. [see Inst extract.] English name for 
the wines of Bordeaux. See III p po c r a s. 

Vlaretnm, a liquor made of wine and honey clari- 
fied, or made clear, hv decoction, Ac., which the < Her- 
mans, French, and English culled hippocras; ami it 
was from this that tho red wines or France were 
called claret.— Jacob, Law Dictionary, Claret inn. 

Ibsl and white wiuo are in a trice confounded 
into elat'd.— Boyle. 

Tho clard smooth, ml as the lips we press 
In sparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 

Thomson. 

But in tho Now Fort of Klnsalo Marlborough 
found a thousand barrels of wheat and eighty pipes 
of claret.— Macaulay, History if England, oh. xvl. 

The Iiords Justice went in state to Saint IWriek's 
Cathedral ; tells wore rung : bonfires were lighted : 
hogsheads of ale and Marti were sot abroach in the 1 
streets : fireworks were exhibited on College Green. I 
— [bid. c.h. xvii. 

^Claret.— French, vin dairst, vin clard, claret wino. | 
(Cotgravo.) Commonly made, ho tolls us, of white and 
rod grapes mingled together. Fium clairet, mouiu- 
wbat clear, l.c. with a reddish tint, but not the full 
red or ordinary red wine. Ban dairdte, a water 
made of aquavfap. cinnamon, and old red rose-water. 
Hutch, Hoard, vin um helvolura, subrubiduni, ru- 
bollum. Italian, ehiardlo. (Kilian) — Wedgwood, 
Dictionary qf English Etymology.] 
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Cl&rlohord. 8. See Clavichord. 

Tho daricord hath a timely kynde, 

As tho wyro is wrested high and low. 

Skelton, Poems, p. 291. 
Clarification* s. Process of becoming clear ; 
act of making anything clear from im- 
purities or free from obscurities. 

Liquors are, many of them, at tte first, thick anil 
troubled ; as music, and wort : to know tho means 
of accolomting clarification, wo must know tho 
causes of clarification— Bacon, Satui'al and Ex- 
periment al History, 

No oiio who lias well studied tho history of science 
can fail to 01*0 how important a part of that history 
is the explication, or, as 1 might call it, tho clariji- 
cation of men's ideas. This, the metaphysical aspect 
of each or tho physical sciences, is very far from 
being, as some have tried to teach, an nspecl which 
it punscs through at an early period of progress, ami 
previously tu tho stugo of positive knowledge. On 
the contrary, the metaphysical movement is a neces- 
sary part of the imluclivo movement.— Wiuwdl, 
Socum Organon renovatum, preface, p.vii, 
Cl&rifled. part. adj. Made clear ; purified ; 
enlightened. 

The will was then ductile ami pliant to all tho 
motions of rigiit reasuii: it met tlu> dictates of n 
etarified understanding half way.— South, Sermons. 

Cl&rlfler. s. That which, or one who, clari- 
ties ; vessel in which anything is clarified. 

Tho juice flows from tho mill through a wooden 
gutter lined with load, and, teing conducted into 
tho sugar-house, is received in n set of large puns or 
caldrons culhnl clarifiers. U11 estates winch make, 
on an average, during crop time, from fifteen to 
twenty hogsheads of sugar a wivk, three clarifiers 
or from 300 to 4tio gallons capacity each are sutllcicut. 

. . . Hitch clarifier is hung over a separate lire, the 
flue being furuislwsl with 11 damper for cmvking I lie 
combustion or extinguishing it altogether. - Ure, 
Dictionary of Arts, Man if art u res, and Mines, Sugar. 1 

Clirlty. v. a. [Fr .clarifier . — sec Clear.] ! 

1. Purity or clear any liquor ; separate from ! 

feculences or impurities. | 

The apothecaries clarify I licir syrups by whites of ' 
eggs, tealeii witli the juices which they would da- ■ 
rj'yi which whiles uf eggs gather all tho dregs and 
grosser parts of the juicy to them; nml alter, the , 
syrup teing set oil tile lire, the wlntes of eggs them- ! 
selves lianlen.and nre taken forth. - Bacon, Sutural 
dint Experimental History. I 

They cast therein three or four bruised Almonds; 
they, in less than nu hour, clarify it like crystal ; 
which effect they have upon no other water.* Sir H. 
Blount, Voyage to the Levant, p. III.). 

Such [.places], as is the general site of Bohemia, 
the north-wind clarifies. — Barton, Anatomy vf\ 
Melancholy, p. 259. 

Another [sugar-boiler] . . . is that in which, after tho 
extrart has been strained, boiled, mid chtrijhd, the 
treacle is separated from the sugar liy an operation 
analogous to claying. — Urn, Dictionary uf Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines. 

2. Brighten; illuminate; glorify. 

Fadir.thc hour coiucth, clarifw thy sotine.— ll T y- 
cliffe. St. John. xvii. 1. 

Many boys are muddy-headed, till they te clariJU>d 
with age; and such afterwards provo the best. - 
Fuller, Holy Stale, p. IOO. 

The Christian religion is tho only means that (Hod 
has sancLillisl, to set fallen man upon his legs again, 
to darfy his reason, and to n*otily his will.— South, 
Sermons. 

Our affection being |*erfectly subdued to the 
reason of our minds, and dwuuod and clarijhil 
from nil its gross and carnal love.' Scott, Sermons, 
xxi. 

Clarify, v. n. Clear tip ; grow bright. 

Whosoever liatli his mind fraught witli many 
thoughts, his wits And understanding do clarify 
and break up in the discoursing with another ; lie 
umrshnlleth Ills thoughts more orderly, ho s«s>lli 
how they look when they are turned into words.— 
Bacon, Essays. 

Cl&rlnet. s. [Fr. clarinctte ; Italian, clari - 
nettu.] Kind of hautboy, but of a shriller 
tone. 

Clarinet [is] tho name of a musical instrument 
which hits not been known in this country till with- 
in about fifty years ago [1770], and which is said to 
have Imtii invented ateut the dose of the seven- 
teenth century by John < Kristopher Dcnncr, a wind 
instrument maker at Leipsic.— Rees, Cyclopedia, in 
Vdcu. 

Cl&rion. 8. [L.Lat. clario .] Trumpet; 
wind instrument of war. • 

And after, to his 1 w,laro he them brings. 

'With sliamns, ami trumpets, and with clarions 
sweet ; 

And ail tho way the Joyous people sings. 

Sjwnser, Faerie Queen. 

Let fuller notes th’ applauding world ainaxo, 

And the loud clarion labour in your praise. Pope. 


CL AS 

Cl&rltnde. 8. Splendour; anything bright. 
Obsolete. 

• Amongst those claritudes which gild tho skies. 

Beaumont, Psyche, vil. n7. 

Cl&rlty. jt. [N.Fr. clerte, clartt ; Lut. 
claritas.] Brightness; splcudour. Obsolete. 

Alight by Abundant clarity invisible; an under- 
standing which itsoir can only comprehend.— Sir 
Walter Raleigh.' 

Man was not only dcucivablo in his integrity 
but tho angels of light in all their clarity.— Eir !p 
Browne, Vulgar Erruurs. 

Glut. v. a. Daub ; smear ; spread. 

There must be a specillck essence, which is the 
root of those iNiwora, properties, or operations, from 
whence wo conclude distinct s|MH a ies of things; f„ r 
’tis too course and slovenly tu eoiiceil that these urn 
clartcd on them; but the specillck powers arise im. 
mediately uud fWparnbly rrom the nature of ti„. 
thing; else why might they not 1st other powers as 
Well as these V - AnuoltUions 11 /n/n Bishop Rust's 
Discourse of Truth , p. 2:15 : 1UM. 

Three essences darted upon some fourth essence 
or glowed together one to another.- tout. p. ^7. ’ 

Cl&rty. adj. Dirty. Provincial. 

Cl&rjr* .v. I? claret, from the red tinge of 
tho tops, this word clary affords a curious 
instance of medical research : it was solved 
by the apothecaries into clear- eye, and 
translated into Oculus Christi, (xodes-eic, 
and fcs.*ebright.] Name given to meadow 
sage and wild sage (S. praiensis and S. Ver- 
benuea), nativu plants of the genus Salvia. 

J’lants that have circled leaves do till ateuml with 
moisture. Tiie wi*akcst kind or curling is nuuh- 
ness: us in clary lind liurr. -Bacon, Sutural and 
Expert lUruhd History. 

Cl4ry. v. n. Make a loud or shrill noise. 
Obsolete. 

Tito eniiifi that gfK>th ts-fore, if aught te to te 
ftvoyded, gives warning thereof by clarying.—A. 
Hauling, Translation of Sot in us, ch. xiv. : i5s7. 

Clash, v. n. [see {) rusli.J 

1. -Make n nuise by mutual collision; strike 
one against another. 

Those lew lliut should happen to dash, might re- 
bound after the miUKiOli. ii. nthy. 

How many candies may .send out I licir light with- 
out dashing u|nhi one another; which argues the 
Niiullness of tile part*, or liglit, ami ihc largeness of 
the interstices bctw.cn jini'ticlcs of air uud other 
liodies. — C/ngur, PiidoSop/iicut Principles of Su- 
tural lidigion. 

Grey, who, liy the uilmUsion of liis delnwtors, 
was intrepid everywhere except where swords Wire 
clashing and guns going off around him, opposed 
the dies turd ly proposition with great anlmii. Mac- 
aulay, History of England, ch. v. 

2. Act with opposite power or in a contrary 
direction; contradict; oppose. 

Neither was then! any quern-mother who might 
clash with Iiih counsellors for authority. -Z/tieuN, 
History of the Ih ign of Henry VH. 

Those that ure not couviiu'ed what help this is to 
magistracy, would lind it, if they sliouM chance to 
clash. —Eolith, Sermons. 

The multiplicity ot the laws hindered their execu- 
tion; rival courts clastivd ; and the intellect of the 
middle ages, from its \ery Mibltety, lavoured ilw 
growLh of legal subterfuges. <’. It. Pearson, The 
early and middle AgcsoJ England, ch. xxxiii. 

Clash, r. a. Strike one tiling agaiihst an- 
other, so as to produce a noise. 

Tho nodding sluiuo clash'd his arms, 

And witli a nuUcii sound and feeble cry, 

llulf sunk, and half pronounced the word of victory. 

JJrpitcn. 

Clash, s. r 

1. Noisy collision of two bodies. 

1 beard no wurilM telween them, hut wlint their 
weapons spoke, clash and clatter. Beaumont umi 
Fletcher, Maul tu the Mill. 

The clash of arms aud voice of men wo Hear. 

Eir ./. Denham. 

lie iiohly wix'd thee in tho dire alarms 
Of war and slaughter and me clash uf arms. P"pt. 

2. Ojinositiou ; contradiction. 

'i'lien frein tho clashes te tween popes and kings. 
Dobale, like sparks from Uiut 'a collision, springs. 

Etr J. Denham. 

In tho very next lino ho reconciles tho fathers nml 
scripture, and sfiews there is no clash betwixt Item. 
- Bishop AUerbury. «■ 

Cl&fthlnr. start, adj. Conflicting. 

Three tunes, as of tho dashing sound 
Of arms, we heard. Eir J. Vcnham. 

Tho absurdity in thin instance is obvwu* 1 ■»»*• >' • 
evory time that clashing metaphors are put togvtta r, 
this fault in committed.- Epedalor, uo, 6W. 



CLAS 

OlUblBf* verbal abs. Opposition ; enmity ; 
contradiction : (uccompuniiMl with noise. in 
such expressions us ‘ the dashing of unna/ 
but not always so ; though noise was pro- 
bably an element in the original idea). 

Cnod liord ! what fiery Hashings wu have l»a«l 


CLAS 

Thr woodbine round this nrhour, or direct 
Tlu* cbisping ivy where to Him It. 

Milton, Paradise Loaf, ix. 21 n. 
Cl&spknife. a. Knife, of which the blade 
shuts up in a handle. 

There they found a claspkiufe with initials.— 
Sir E. L. Buluvr, Pelham. 


lutoly for a cap and n surplice l—HotoHt, Utter*, iv. class, s. [Fr. clause ; hat. clas sis.] 

^Yot still the man ahuuld flml a civil war within 
himself, a great scuffle and disturbance, his thought* 
divided between contrary principh's, tlm clashing * 
of prudence and revenge.— AWA, Herman*, viii. 

185 

Wherever there are men, there will lie clashing 
sometime or other ;«and a knock, nr a contest, spoils 
all. Sir R. L' Estrange. 


Clasp. 

1. 


Hook to hold anything close: (as a book 

or garment). 

The scorpion ft Hawft hero grasp a wide extent, 

And hew the crabs in leaner clasp* arc i»ent. 

Addison. 

He took me aside, opening the chirp* of the purch- 
ment wvvr.—Arbulhivd and Pape. 

2 . Embrace. 

Your fair daughter, 

Transported with no worse nor letter guard 
Hut with a knave of hire, a gondolier, 

To the gross clasp* of a lascivious Mmir. 

Shnkvsjn-ar, Othello, i. 1. 
r Claim - -Related to clip ns grasp to grip or grijw. Hut 
L clisp or elapse, as it is writ ten by Chaucer, is pro- 
Imbfv liv direct imitation from the sound of a metal 
(fastening, ns we s|srak ur the snap of a bracelet for 
a fastening that shuts witli a snapping sound, or 
(jeriimti, schiudtc, aelasp, buckle, hn-ket «.f a door, 
from rchnaUcn, to snap. Dutch. gaspe \jhesfw, hhu- 
la, aiisiL — Wcitgivood, Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology. ] 

Clasp, v. it’ £seu Crush.] 
j. Shut with a clasp. 

Sermons an? the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and do open the scriptures; which Isung but read, 
remain, in comparison, still riatimd. ■Hooker, Eccle- 
siastical Polity, b. v. § 22. 

There Caxtun slept, with Wynkm at his side, 

One clasp'd in wood, and one in strong cow-hide.^ 

2. Hold with the hands extouded; enclose 
between the hands. 


1. Hank or order of persons, 

Hcgrais has distinguished the readers of poetry, ae- 
conling to their capacity of judging, into three 
classes. Dryden. 

2. Set of bciii<rs or things ; number ranged in 
distribution, under some common denomi- 
nation. 

Asseinblbrs arc cither classes or synods : classes arc 
conferences of the fewest ministers of churches, 
standing near together, as for example of twelve.— 
Bishop Bancroft, Dangei'ous positionsand Proceed- 
ings muler Pretence i f Reformation, iii, 1:1. 

Among this herd of jmliticians, any one set make 
a very considerable class of men.— Addison, Free- 
holiler. 

WlmtnVr nf mongrel, no one Hass admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 

Pope, Dunciad. 

The kingdom of England, instead of so many dio- 
ceses, was now | during the great rebellion] divided 
into a certain iiiiiiiIst of provinces, made up of re- 
presentatives from the several clams within their 
respeetivu boundaries. Every parish hud a congro- 
gutnmal or jiarorhiiil presbytery for the alfairs of its 
own circle; those parochial presbyteries were com- 
bined into Hasses, which chose representatives for 
the prov incial assembly, as did the provincial for the 
national. Thus, the city of Lomluii being distributed 
into twelve Hasses, curb Haim chose two ministers 
ami fuur lay-ciders, to represent them in a provin- 
cial assembly. T. Warton, Moles on Milton's Poems. 

3. Number of boys in the same part of a 
school. 

Wo shall ho seized away from this lower Hass in 
the school of knowledge, and our conversation shall 
ho with angels and illuminated spirits. - Watts, Im- 
provement of the Hind. 

Used adject i cully. 

Converts lead to religions companies; companies 
to meeting-houses; iiieeting-houwMloalay-miiiistry, 
to which he reluctantly consents. The class system 
and itinerancy follow.- Xewman, Essay on the De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine, eli. i. sect. I. 


"SmlUIruHli the Handle of flu* bottle first to Class. «. a. Range according to some stated 


lm received, and after tlm belly, which is hard to 
Hasp. Bacon, Essays. j 

3. Embrace ; enclose. j 

lioys, w ilh women s voices, 

Strive to speak big. »»“1 clasp their female Joints, 

]u stiff unwieldy arms against thy erm* n. 1 

tihakes/tear, Richard II. in. 2. 

He stoop’d ladow 

The flying spear, and shuun’d tin* promis'd blow ; 

Then creeping, clasp'd tbo hero’s kms'.s, and pray d. ( 

Dryden. 

Now, now lie Hasps her to his panting breast ; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. . Smith. 

In the following extractive sense is little j 
more than clasp a clasp. ’ 2 . 

Though, climbing oft, she strive with bolder grace 
Round his lull neck to Hasp her fond embru e, I 
Will, cre shu reach it, Trum his polished side I 

Her trembling hands in devious tangents glide. | 
Luces if the I r tangles . : 

Cliaper. x. 

1. Tendril of a creeping plant, by which it 
clings to another thing for support. ! 

The tcmlrels or claspers of plants am given only I 
to such species as have weak and infirm stalks. 


method of distribution ; range according to 
different ranks. 

I considered that by classing and methodizing 
such pasvigcs, 1 might instruct tho reader.--- /I r- 
h n Ih not, Tables qf ancient Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures. 

Classic, udj. 

1. Relating to the Greek and Roman classics. 

Poeiiek fields encompass me around, 

And si ill L swill to tread on classick ground. 

Adduon. 

Willi llictn tin? genius of elassick learning dwell- 
ctli, mill from them it is derived. -Felton, Disserta- 
tion on reading the Classuks. 

Of the first order or rank. 

May his just fame remain a known and classick 
history, describing him in his full pourtruictiiro, 
among tho bcstol subjects, of friends, of scholars, 
and of men. Bishop Felt, Life of Hammond. 

I) Sheridan ! if audit can move thy pen, 

Let Com itly unsuAc her throne again ; 

Alijiiro tlm mummery of tho Herman schools; 

Leave new 1'izarros to translating fools; 

(live, ns thy last memorial to tho ago, 

Olio classic drama, and reform the stnge. . 

llyron, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


vi nut. 11 xm:eu.*s cw iiww j , v . 1 r il v 

Kny % Wwlam of UoU manift'stal in tho H orkn oj the y [Mating to the order H11U rules Ol tllO 
VrMtim - i presbyteriun assemblies. 


2. Appendages to certain fishes for holding, 
the females during coition. j 

The Haspcrs are present in the chiinicroid fishes j 
as well as m tho plugiostomes. They project buck- : 
wards as appendages to tho bases or the anal Hus, | 
and are sometimes bent inwards at their free extra- , 
miti vx.—Owcn, Lectures on Comparative Anatomy , ; 
lect. xii. , 1 

Certain ('lunges and peculiar phenomena attend : 
tho increnso of size of tho soft ami hal’d roes during | 
tins#? primary processes olVmieni^inn. Tlm colours 1 
of tho llslies become more marked and hnlluuit ; Mm 
different sexes are often distinguished by peculiar 
tints; as tho male stickleback by his bright red 
throat, for example. Tho Haspers in the male pla- 
giostomcathen acquire their full development ami 
force; the basal glands iu those of tho rays enlarge. 
—Ibid, 

OI&spiBff. part . acfj. Hooking ; enclosing ; 
investing*; embracing. 
m IiOt u* dlvldisour labours : thou where choice 
Leads the* or where most seeds, whether to wind 


Suraly when wo put down bishops and put up 
presbyters, which the most of them have made use 
i.f l» enrich and exalt themselves, and turn the first 
heel uguinst their Irnefluston, we did not think, 
Hint DIM! classick fraternity, so obscure nnd si) re- 
mote, should involve us ami all state-afftora witlun 
the censure and jurj«lietion ^ 

tenec of overseeing their own ch*m.-MdtoH,W 
serrations on the Articles qf Peace between the Earl 
of Urmoud and tho Irish. 

Ihiiv jo tor this sdjuro tlm civil word • 

To force cur consciences that Uinst act freo, 

And ride us with a classick hierarchy r 

Id., On the A cw Eorcers of Conscience 


ci&liio. s. 


Id., 

See Classics. 


clas {sjass««i 

from this stnndnnl the valuo of tlm IMmm 
weights and wins an* deduced : in Lite m-UUuk ut 
which I Imvc followed .Mr. lirenves, who tuuy is) 
justly rockouwl a classical author oil tills subject. - 
AHiuthnot, Tables >f ancient Coins, Weights, and 

* Sometimes I put lnyselfe to sehool to one of Himmi 
ancients, whom Up* church hath honored with the 
name of Fathers; whose volumes I eonfi.-sM! not to 
open without a sivret n’veranee of their liolinesso 
mill gravity ; sometimes to those luler ilis’tors, wliicli 
want nothing but age to make them classical!.- ■ 
Bishop Hall, Epistles, vi. 1. (Ord MS.) 

Accordingly, lie | SlieriilmJ brought away from 
school a very slender provision of classical learning ; 
and his'tusie, never correct or cliaste, was wholly 
formed by ucipinintnnee with the English jioc’ts ami 
dramatists, ami perhaps a few of our more ordinary 
prose-writers. Jsird Brougham, Historical Skctdu s 
of States, mu of the Reign ofdtorge 111., Mr.Ehe- 
ridmt, 

Tlu* duller portion over whose heads his [Mr. Can# 
liing's 1 lighter misidles Hew, were ofiendi.'d with one 
who spoke ho lightly : it w :ls almost persouul to them 
if he jested, and a classical iilltisioii was next thing f 
to an .’iHroifi. - Ibid., Mr. t 'aiming. 

They ure generally well versed in classical lite- 
rature, and «>n i'li neipiainted with mathematical 
science.— Ibid., Sir V. Cibbs. 

2. Classificatory. 

Unwilling to give similar classical characters to 
both of his primary divisions, Cu’aalpimw lias passed 
over what at lirsL is most striking in the form of 
trees. . . . For this purpose? though he [KayJ |iaiil 
particular atteiil ion to the fruit, which lie thought 
of primary impoi tance, he judged it ex|H’dient soiiie- 
times to seek for cLmnicnl characters from otlier 
pnrts of u plant. Rees, Cyclopfedia, Classijlcation. 

3. Relating to the class-system (geuerully cc* 

clcsiastivul). 

Wo iHTceive it [presbytermn government] aspir- 
ing to lie a compulsive jxmer upon all without 
exception in parochial, classical, and provineinl 
hierarehies.--.l/ffru«, Observations on the Articles of 
Piace bet w, i n tho Earl of Ormond and (he Irish. 

After they lmve ho long contended for their clas- 
sical ardimlim, will they nt lengtli sidiiiiit to any 
episcopal J 1 Dryden, Preface to Hind and Pantlu r. 

Mr. llaxLer tunes great pains to unite Lhc<-/mwi,-«l 
and congn galioiml brethren, hut claws off tlu? cpi- 
aeoiiul party as a set orrassandrian priests— ifuiAup 
Sic hoi son, To Mr. Yahs, IliWi. 

ClaMlc&litj. s. Classical character ; clas- 
sical knowledge. 

This Lh literally true of a visit which Napoleon, a 
short time before, bad made to the great library, oil 
which occasion even when going up the slaireasc he 
was continually asking for the ivlehrated passngt 1 iu 
Josephus w kero t he historian speaks of Christ, and 
apts'areil to liiAe nontlierohjisl for his present visit 
than thus t.» make a display «»r this scrap of classi- 
cal! fy wliicli lie hud jusL anpurad; it smiled (puto 
os if lie had learned Ins question by heart— Foreign 
Quarterly Review, no. 1. 

Cl&Mlcism. s. Approach to, or affectation of, 
the classical character. Sec Chri stfian- 
ism. * 

Catholicism, classicism, seiitimentalisin, enmiilinl- 
ism: all isms that make up uum in France, ure 
rushing and nuiriug in that gulf— Carlyle, French 
Revolution, pt. iii. b. v. eh. i. 

C1&m1o§. s. Greek and Latin literature, as 
opposed to mathematics or science ; writers, 
authorities, or models, of the first class ; 
types of excellence of nuy kind. 

His [Mr. Fox’s] knowledge was confined to tho 
ordinary accomplishments of an English ediieatimi 
— intimutc acquaintance with the classics ; the ex- 
quisite taste which that familiarity bestows; and a 
oufllciciit knowledge of history— Urd Brougham. 
Historical Sketches of Statesmen if the Rcigu if 
(Jeorge III., Mr. Fox. 

His knowledge, too, was not eoufimsl to tho study 
of the classics, though with these lie was f.nnlliarly 
conversant ; tho more severe pursuits or (.’ambriilge 
had imparted to him some acquaintance with tile 
stricter sciences which have laid their home upon 
tho banks of tbotirnnla since Newton mndethem 
his rIkhIc ; and with political philosophy he was mure 
familiar than most Englishmen or his own age.— 
Ibid., Mr. Pitt. 

CiaMlfiable. adj. Capable of Classifica- 
tion. , 

Tlieso change* are classifiable as the original 
sensations are. As two sensations can bo known us 
like or unlike ill kind; so can twochnngra among 
them be knownas likeorunlikeiu kind- j. A Mill, 
System if Logic, i. 205. 


The classick* of an age that heard of nono. Pope. ciBSSftfte&tloB. 8. Distribution into classes 

and divisions : (applied most definitely and 
precisely to the Classificatory sciences). 

In the classification of the citizens, t he grrat legis- 
lators of antiquity made the frealcsl display of thcr 
powors,- Burks. 


Cl&siical- adj . - 

1. Relating to, or having the charccter of, 

^ Authors of best note, and generally applauded, are 

callod HMskoL—MnUokdr 1 1656. 
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TIip classification of Bricnccs has its chief Ufc in 
pointing nut to un tho extent of our power* of nr* 
riving nt truth, and tbo analogies which may ol tniu 
fa*tween those certain and lucid portions of know* 
ledge with which wo are here riiuccrocd, nnd those 
other portions. of a very different interest and 
evidence. . . . Tho classification of human know- 
ledge will, therefore, hnvn a 'more pcculinr initmrt- 
ance when wo can include in it tho moral, political, 
and metaphysical, ns well ns the physical portions 
of our knowledge. ... In this, as in any other rose, 
a aound classification must lie the result, not or any 
assumed principles imperatively applied to the nii I n- 
ject, hut of an examination of tho objects to lie 
classified of ail analysis of them into the principles 
in which they spree and differ. The classification 
of sciences must result from tho consideration of 
their nature and contents. . . As a pood nomen- 
clature presupposes a pood system of cfossijlcfttion. 
so, on tlio other hand, a system of classification 
esnnot liocome permanent without a correspond* 
inp nomenclature. ('a*sa1pinus. in the sixteenth 
century, published an excellent system of arrange- 
went for plants; but this, not hemp connected 
with any system of names, was lower extensively 
accepted, and soon fell into oblivion. The business 
■ of framing a scientific botanical classification wns 
in tliiirway delayed for almut a century, in tho; 
same manner, Willoughby's dnss(/tcofion of llshi's, 
thouph, as Cuvier says, fnr 1 letter than any which 
preceded it. was never extensively adopted. in con* ; 
sequence of havinp no nomenclature connected with | 
it.— Hhcicell, History of Scientific Ideas. ! 

There is ... a rlAsstficafion of tliiiurs, which is ; 
inseparable from the (bet of giving them general ' 
names. ... On this kind of classification we have . 
nothiup to add to what haa previously lieen said. ■ 
Tho classification which requin-s lo Ik* discussed as 
a sepnmteactof the mind, is altogether different. . . . 
Classification. thus regarded, is a contrivance for 
tho ls*st possible orclcriiip of the ideas of objects in 
our minus ; for causinp the ideas to accompany or 
succeed one another In such a way as shall pive us 
the prentest command over our kiiowlrdirc already 
acquired, and lend most directly to the acquisition 
of more. The g*-nvrnl protilem of claw flout inn, in . 
reference to these purposes, may Is* stated ns fol- 
lows : To provide (lint tliiups shall Is* thmipht of in 
such pmups, nnd those proups in surh an order, ns 
will lH*st conduce to the remembrance nnd to tho 
ascertainment of tlieir laws. Classification thus 
considered, differs from classification in tho wider 
sense, in liavinp reference to real objects exclusively, 

and not to all that an* imaginable There is no 

property of objects which may not he token, if we 
please, us the foundation for a classification or 
mental proupitnr of those objects. . . . lint these 
classifications, which nro nt first recommended by 
the facility tiny affnnl of ascertaining to what class 
any individual belongs, are seldom much adapted to 
the cuds of t lint classification which is the subject 
of our present remarks. . . . Tlie«emls of scientific , 
classification nre liest answered, when the objects 1 
an* formed into proups nwpcctiiip which a printer , 
numlsT of pcncral propositions can tie made. ... A 
classification thus formed Is nrojierly scieiitille or 
philosophical, and is commonly called a natural, in 
cmitrniiistinctinn to a technical or artificial, cltssi- 
. ficafion or arrangement. . . . The same objects, there- 
fore, may admit with propriety of several different 
classifications. Each science or Hrt forms its dnxxi- 
fication of thinm sccordinp to the properties which 
fell within its special cognizance, or of which it must 
take neeouiit in order to neeotnplish Its peculiar 
practical cuds. A fanner does not divide plants, 
like a botanist , into dicotyledonous and monocotylo- 
donous, but into useful plants and weeds. A geolo- 
gist divides fossils, not, like a zoologist, into families 
corresponding to those of living siieeies, but into 
fossils of the secondary and of tho tertiary periods, 
above the coal and fa-low the coal, Ac. whales nro 
„ or are not fish, acconlinp to the purpose for which 
we are considering them. . . . These different class!- 
f cations are all pood, for the purposes of their own 
particular departments of knowledge or practice.. . . 
Classes formed on this principle may Is* called, in a 
more emphatic manner than any others, natural , 
groups.— J. S. Mill, System if Logic, b. iv. eh. vii. 1 
$ 1 - 2 - 

ClaMlfle&tory. nil/. Consisting in, or form- 
ing the basis of, classification : (Mineralogy, 
llotmiy, and Zoology arc the sciences pre- 
eminently so called). 

When it was seen that botany derived so groat 
advantage from a systematic improvement of its 
language, it was natural that other sciences, and 
especially classiflcatory sciences, should endeavour 
to follow its example.—' Whewell, History of Scientific 
Ideas. 

Terms must ho constructed nnd appropriated so 
as to he fitted to enunciate simply and clearly truo 
general propositions. Tills aphorism may lie con- 
sidered ns the fundamental principle and supreme 
rule of all scientific terminology. It is nsserbil by 
Cuvier, speaking of a particular ease. Thun he says 
of Omni in, that by placing tholamantin in the genus 
of morses, and the siren in the genua of eels, he. had 
rendered every general proposition respecting the 
onrsnixation 0 f those genera impossible. The maxim 
is true of words appropriated as well as invented, 
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and applies equally to tho mathematical, chemical, 
and oliiHtii/U'atory sciences.— ibid. 

It ought always to bo recollected that though the 
analytical process carried to the uttermost. mid 
separating groujis by observation of differences, is 
neceswiryj’nr the purpose of ascertaining the fiicts 
upon winch Imtauy or any other claxsijlcatory 
science is bnw-d, It is a judicious synthesis alone, 
associating individuals by tho tics of Iniii'Uiivc, 
which can enable the human mind to take a com- 
prehensive view of these facts, to deduce from them 
the principles of the science, or to coiniuiiiiicnLc to 
others cither facts or principles,— /hid. 

Cl&ulfler. x. One who classifies; one who 
investigates the principles of classification. 

The ol, unifiers of this period were chiefly Tract tats 
and Corollists.— Rets, Cyclopadiu, Classification. 

Ol&aalfy. r. a. Arrange in classes. 

To make such an assumption is to renounce, at 
once, hII ho|>c of flaming a system which shall be 
governed by th 1 * resi-inlilaiiecs of the tilings classified', 
for how can we jmssibly know lieforchaml Hint iifly- 
live per cent, of iron slm.ll pive a sulistunco its pro- 
dominant pro|H*rtics, and that forty-five per cent, 
shall nut l 1 — IVhewdl, History of Scientific Ideas, 
ii. 27. 

Cl&aslfying. part, ad j. Helating to, ben ring 
upon, nr capable of being applied to, Clas- 
sification. 

Of a very different temper nnd clmrnctcr wns 
William Smith. No literary cultivation of his youth 
awoke in him the speculative love of symmetry nnd 
system; but a singular clearness and precision of 
the classifying power, which lie possessed ns a 
native Inleut. was exercised mid developed l»y exactly 
tin mm* geologienl facts among which his philoso- 
phical task lay. — Buckle, History of Virilization in 
tiny taint, ii. .Mfl. 

Cl&ssftng. rrrbni nbs. Rcdnctjoii to a class 
or classes; classifying. 

Mut how, it tony fa- asked, does this prove that 
classification presupposes reasoning; ns well ns rea- 
soning, classification * It may In* true tlml (lie in- 
tuition of similarity is their common root. It may 
1** true that our cniiM-ious inferences involve nets of 
classing. Jhit it does not. therefore, follow that our 
coliseums acts of classing involve inferences.—./. S. 
Mdl, Systi in of hnjic, i. 174. 

Cl&aala. s. [Lilt.] 

1. Order ; sort ; body. 

llu lind declared his opinion of that classis of 

t men, and did nil he could to hinder t heir grow th.— 
Lord Clarendon. 

2. Convention or assembly of persons within 
a particular district. 

(live to your rough gown, w!icrc\cr they meet it, 
whether i.i pulpit, dassis, or provincial synod, the 
precedency mill the pre-eminence of deceiving.- - 
Milton, Oust rent ions on the Articles of Peace between 
the tiarl i\f Ormond and the Irish. 

Cl&tter. v. u. See Crush. 

1. Make a noise by knoeking two sonorous 
bodies frequently together. 

Now the sprightly trumpet, from afar. 

Had roily, *d the neighing steeds to scour the fields, 
While the fioree riders clatter'd on their shields. 

Dry den. 

2. Talk fast and idly. 

Hero is n great deal of good matter 

liOst Tor lack of telling; 

N’ow, siker. I thou dost hut clatter: 

Harm may come of melting. 

Spenser, fihe/ihcnl's Calendar. 

Hut since he must needs lie the loadstar of re- 
formation, as sonic men clatter, it will Ini good to 
mu further his knowledge of religion what it wns, 
and by that we may likewise guess at the sincerity 
of his I iiiics in those t hat were nut heretical— Milton, 
Of Deformation in Kuyland. 

Cl&tter. v. a. Strike anything so ns to uinke 
it sound and rattle ; dispute, jar, or cla- 
mour. 

When nil the Ins* are gone to settle, 

You clatter at ill your brazen kettle. Sietfl. 

Cl&tter. s. Dull rattling noise made by the 
frequent and quick collision of sonorous 
bodies ; any tumultuous and confused 
noise. 

* llv this gront clatter, one of greatest note 
Seem* limited. Shakespoar, Macbeth, v. 7. 

Grow to bo short. 

Throw by your clatter. 

And handle the matter. B. Jonson, Underwoods. 
O’Rourk’a jolly boys 

Ne'er dreamt of tho matter, 

*1411 rous’d by the noise, 

Ami musical clatter. 8%oift. 

The jumbling particles of matter, 

In chaos make not such ft clatter. Id. 

I have seen a monkey uvortlirow all (lie dishes 
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and plntes in n kitchen, merely for the pleasure of 
wring them tumble, and hearing ilia clatter they 
niiult? in their fall.— Id. 

Bln* caught the white puma by the leg : 

A goose— ’twas no great matter. 

The goose let fail a gulden egg, 

Will; cackle and with datter. 

Tennyson, The Goose, 

During that day tho conquerors continued to 
chase the fugitives. The neighbouring villsgers long 
rrmrmfa>ml with wlrnt a clatter of lmrtchnofa hii<| 
what a storm of curses tho whirlwind of cavalry 
swept by.— Macaulay, History of Engluml, ch. v. 

Cl&ttered. part. atij. Made to sound with a 
clutter. 

1 only with nti oaken staff will meet thee. 

Ami raise such outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 

Thou oft slinlt wisli thyself at Gath. 

Milton, Samson Agonist t s, Ui\ 

Cl&tterer. s. One who makes any noise. 

II ( ilye- water tmyngers, mid even-song rlnttrrers, 
with other hypocrites.— Bale, l'et a Course at the 
Ho my she Fnxe, fol. 8S. b. 

Cl&tterlng. verbal ubs. Noise; more clamour; 
rattle. 

All those niry sjieenlatloris, which bettered not 
men's iiinimcrs, were only a iiui.se nnd cloth ring ,,f 
words.- -Dr. II. More, Ihniy of Christian Piety. 

All that night was heant un unwonted doth ring 
of weapons, mid of men running to and ko.—AnolQ 
History *f the Turks. 

Cl&ttering. part. tulj. JJaking a clatter. 

Down sunk tlm monster-bulk, nnd press'd the 
ground ; 

His arms ii ml clattering shield on the vast IhmIv 
sound. Dr yili it. 

Their clattering arms wilh the fierce shocks n- 
soiiiul. 

Helmets and broken Iminces spread (he grimml. 

Urn nr it If. 

It is triylinrd to jN'rsuaiie the Turk or Gr*i*k 
that a quiet-liKikilig geiitlem.iii in n tweed jacket 
can niiiiiiiaud a division of an nniiy, or nmreseiit as 
much power as a iiiuiistiiehioed, lwltetl eamlnr, 
with clattering sahn*. plunies, and gold lace, on rii h 
uniform.- If. //. Itnssdl, Crum an liar, eli. \iii. 

Clause. %v. [N.Fr. clause; Jail, clunsa- 
tliiug enclosed.] ScnttMico ; single part, of 
a discourse; subdivision of a larger sen- 
fence ; so much of a sentence as is to lie 
construed together; article or particular 
stipulation. 

Cod may In* glorified by olM>dienee, and obcii d 
bv perfonnsnee of bis will, although no S)Nri:il 
clause or N'litonee of scripture In* in every such 
net ion set before linn’s eyes to w'Hmiiit it .— Hooker, 
Kcdi siastieal Polity, b. ii, § 2. 

r | lie clause is untrue concerning the bishop.-- 
Ibid. Ii. iv. 1 1. 

When, after Ills death, they were sent twill to Jews 
and Gentiles, we find nol inis clause in their rum- 
uiission.--AVM//i. 

To the n’nl statesman tho singlo important data*' 
wns Hint which declared the throne vHeant ; and. if 
that clause could Ik 1 carried, he mn d little hy what 
pn-amble it might be introduced. Macaulay, Jl - 
tury of tingtand, eh. x. 

Clause-rolls, s. Set? extract. ; see also 
Close-rolls. 

Clause rolls (rotuli elnnsi) contain nil such mat- 
ters of record as were committed to Hose writs. 
TIicm* rolls nro preserved in the Tower.— Jacob, 
law 1 dd ionary. 

Cla&suie. s. Small clause. Hare. 

Wherefore it is not nn*ost likeli to be trewe, that 
the myddil clausal, eloped iietwixe tlieso now n- 
peried davsulcs, was seid to 1‘eler nnd of IVtrvs 
]n'n\*)i)—liislurp Pemck, Deprtssor, eh. iv. 

Cla&stral. odj [Ft*, claustml.] Hehitinjf 
to n cloister or relipimia house. Obsolete. 

Clan steal priors nr - such ns preside over limnas- 
tcries, next to the abbot or chief govcnioiir in such 
religious Iioum'S --Ayliffe, Parergon Juris Canonic’. 

This Dimst'iue . . . eomisIliHl men and women 
vow chastity, and to Kej>e ctaiisCvU 1 olM'dience.— 
Bale, Actrn of Knylysk I of nr us, pr.. i. fol. 1*2. 

This neght Iwlter fa' verified of dan sterol monks 
and nuriH. hilkc, A/mlngy, p. ID : 15M(k 
Cladsure. s. 

1. Enclosure. Hare* 

At tk*yno Alfames uisd thei gret deslroetiounr in 
housing, breiining dedis and eliartoris ; alle rm* 
shivs of wodis the; i destroyed.— Capgrave, Ihronuie, 
1881. . 

2. Confinement; act of shutting , r state ol 
bc»ing shut. Obsolete . 

In some monasteries tho seventy of the clausrs 
(s iianl to bo horu.—Geddes. . 

Cl&wate. adj. [Lot. claims ■ club.] 
Botany. Clubahaped. , 
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In TtalWmm.ita- ntamjnt ... . h fiiMn* «t Hip |\ flatter anyone ax n Clawback flatters. ! 

Iwti * 


unjjer end, <»r davatr. — Lindhy, I nlrud action 
Botany, U. i. eh. ii. siil 4. § s. 

Clav&ted. adj. Knobbed ; sot. with knobs. 
These appear plainly in have been damlrtl spikes 
nf some kind of echinus m :i rius. — Wnudwaiil, On. 
Fossil*. 

Cl&ver. *. Same as Clover. Obsolete or 

prorinrial. 

The desert willl sweet darn' fills. 

Ami richly shades the joyful! hills. 

(i. Handy*, Psalms, p. 101. 

Cldvlcbord. x. [Lilt. Claris -key, chorda -- 
chord.] See extract. 

lls ft >nn is that of :i small pianoforte: it h.ls no 
quills, jacks, or hammers. The slriius are all 
m 1 1 111* si . . . II ml the toil!' is pniilucctl liy little brass 
\l filres. plan'll at file einls nf ill" keys, which, when 
jmlle'J iliiwu. press against the niiihlle nf the strings, 
m*l inir as a bridge tn eaeh. . . . We had in ITT*.’ the 
extreme pleasure of hearing the i i icon i pa cable l’i:in- 
uiiel Iheli touch bis favourite dartrord at Jlum- 
Imi'fc. lln i<. Cydopadia, in uhh , > 

Clavicle, s. [Lat. chi run /a.] Collar bom*. 

Snipe qu’idrupeits can bring tlu ir fore feel unto 
their mouths: us most Ilia I have darirbs, or collar 
holies. Hir V. Broina. !"«/»/##»■ Frronrs. 

A girl was brought with ansrry wheals down her 
lieck. towards the ebtride. Wiseman, Surgery. 

The rlarieb* in birds, as in the mammalia, are the 
must variable elements of the sea pillar apparatus... 

In the rest of the class they an* aiieliyloM'd together 
inl'eriurly and so const it u'e one bnir\ the lureuhiiii I 
nr 111 ‘Tr.vt ImUidit. - Ow>,t. in Todd'* Cyrfopadbi of 
Anatomy and 1 ‘b if bit i/i ii/ji , .1 fr*. 

Clavicular, adj. AppiTtiiiiiin^ to the du- 
vlch*. 

The posterior (rbiriridar) nerves pass downwards 
ami outwards over the outer third of the clavicle.-- 
.V. Irani, in Todd's Cydopadbi of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Spinal A'< eve*. 

Cldviger. x. [ Lat . clan's - key, gcro = bear.] 
Kc\ hearer ; keeper. ltavc. 

The prince of that hotlomless pit, whereof they 
were 1 lie dinners, held tin ir broil s while they 
rm|e in pi'iN* 's^iun. Christian ll.'iniaa* Apyial to 

Ho itnr. r n> asnn. p. :a. (< >rd ms.j 

law. *. r.\.S. choc.] 

In Zaalnnif. Horny ami pointed arma- 
ture of the ultimate divisions of the extre- 
mities or toes, tin* toe il.-elf, and sometimes 
the whole loot, of certain (|iiailrii|»eds and . 
birds; pineers, or holders, oferahs, lobsters, 1 
ami similar micaceous animals. I 

1 saw her pi it if i* abroad to s«*ek tier food. ! 

T endirue her teeth and flaws with In* ewirm ' 
blood. Spins r, Vision of llel lay. 

lie soft ei is the harsh rigour of the law's, j 

blunts their kci u edge, and grinds tluir harpy flairs. \ 

Hart U. 1 

Used metaphorical ! //. (*rasp. 

Wind’s justice to ii man, or hr* 

That never comes wit hill their flairs? 

Puller, Undihra*. 

‘J. In Hntmiy. See extract. 

A petal consists of the following parts; the Hud 
or lamina; and llie unguis or elan'. Thu elan' :s I 
th" narrow part at the I rise which takes the place | 
ul the font stalk of the leaf of which it is a mudiHea- j 
t inn. The limb is the dilated part suppnrlisl upnii 
I lie view i and is ii umdilieitinii nf tfc blade of the I 
leaf. In many petals there is no flaw as in |{os:i;j 
i*i itinn.v it is very 1< oiir, as in Itiautlius, When the! 
eWw present the petal is said to lie limriiiciilalc. j 
In some unnaturally deformed llnwers the limb is 
J'.bsi ut as in tim irarden variety of H'»sa called 
U. ‘V'iillet, in which the petals consist wholly of > 
flaw.- Bindley, lntmlnrtioa to Botany, b. i. eh. ii. 
K,, et. t, §7. '• I 

Claw. p. a. [from chnr , s.] 

I. 'rear or scratch in genc/al. 

• Kor Aire with stealing steps 
Halli flaw'd jue with his crutch. 

Old Ballad in Lard Surrey's Poem*. 
Hut we must flair ourselves with shnmcful 
And heathen stripes, by tin i * example. 

Butler, Undihra*. 

Had. 


1 will f la we him, mid sayc, well might he fare 
Wilson. On 1’sni'n. p. 1 It ; 1571. 

Thus golden asses flaw'd by clawbacks are. | 
Bird. Uarir*. iVi/fix Pilgrimage, 0. 4. . 
I laiurli when I am merry, and flaw no mail in bis 
humour. Slad.isiH.ar, Mark Ada about An/// on/, ; 
i. :t. 

Claw. r. a. [from Herman, Ithu/vn .. com- , 
plain.] Kail at ; Manic : (with off or atm//). I 
Hare. ' ' | 

Mr. Hauler takes great pains tn unite 1 In* classical 
and congregational hivilm-n. Inti flaws of the epi. ! 
senpal parly ns a set nrrassaudriaii priests .—Bishop 
A in if so n. Tn Mr. ) alls. 

Volt thank till' piaee where you found money; bill 
Ihejsidc Fortune is to Uorhwid away for'l, d' you 
should lose it. Sir II. b'Hxl range. I 

Cliwhack. s. KluttoPor; w hccdlcr ; syco- ; 
pliant. Ohosnfrte. 

The miserable elnwharhx of niir count rie, not r>'- 
pinlimr what nlisiirdilies they ei mi • 1 1 :t . so tli it llieir 
wicked heresy may t ike place. StayUlnn, t’oi’lnss 
of lh* Faith, f..|. 1 |i;. Ii; 1 .sir,. 

The f.u'nvcciiiiit: nf thy wits 
Hoes iieiketh.x foes to smile. 

Thy frii-uds to \ve<*pe, and ei a whorls the 
With MNithiiiffS tn liemul*'. 

Warutr, V'iwii's II, inland: l.V. 1 ". 
Misgovern'd both my kiiurdnmc ami my life, 

1 ir.ave my sidre to itisi*. b» slrs-pe. and sinue : 

And I bad ela whavb .sr\eu at eniu‘1 full rife. 

Which soils'll by i .ul i*;i re trolden i-ai ih*h to whine. 

Mi iron r Jar Mio/istrah s, p 

list'd adject i rail//. 

Like a vlawharfc parasit t \ — Bishop Hall , Satins, 
vi. I. 

Cl4wed. adj. rnrnishcd or armed with 
claws. 

Amoutr (luadmpeils, of all lb rrhnml, the lion is 
file stnmp-st. fi/'i W, Casmohnjbl Siirra. 

l4wingr. part. adj. ? Khittcrinfj a (-la w- 
back. 

rsinjf your rtawiny colour, because some and such 
do not olisene till* said injunctions, .liuhrson, /.'.<*• 
jHisdinil of fh tin fie/ ns. ful. <•.*#. It : I 

Men ...who Inve dealt with kinir llii-lmrd, iis 
some trivial ftawiry pamjiblea-i-rs. and hi-b*rie:d 
iianisites, with the mieiiilinii* pn-l'de, 'lh"m:is 
Wnlsiw. - Sir H. Burk, History if Amy Hiehncd III. 
p. 7‘k 

Clay. s. [A.S. clast . J 

1. rnctuous iiinl tcnaciifns almninons earth, 
such as will mould into a certain form: (op- 
posed to culcn r< iats charactcrizi'd liy lime, 
and siliccuux characterized l»v Hint, i.c. to 
marls and sands). 

Clays are earths llrnily rohiurnt. weiirhty ami 
cum pact, stiir, viscid, and duel tie to a irii.nl ili'iTii 1 , 
while moist ; MliOotll to the leiirll. Hot ea.sdy bin ilk- 
Inir tk'l wis'ii the liuircrs, m«r n-adily dilfnsililu in 
water-, ami. when iiii.\ed, nut readily sulisidim; I'miin 
it. Hill, On Fossils. 

1>is |i Acheron, 

Whose troubled eddies, thick with ooze nud flan. 
Am- whirl’d aloft. hrydm. 

Kxpott* tin* flay tn the rain, to drain it from salts 
that the bricks may hu moru durable. -Wuudirard, 
On Fossils. 

Clover is the best way of inipmviuv flay*, where 
manure is scarce .— Mortinu r, Jlnshandry. 

Used adject indty. 

The parish churches tliein«olu\s t!msi» ama/imr 
nioniimeids of early piety, built by men wbolliem- 
selves lived in chy hovels. Ac. Fctaidt, History of 
Jlinjhiiid , FJizah, th, eh. viii. 

‘2. llodilv, or earthly, element of man: (as 
Opposed to the spiritual). 

Why should "iir flay 

Over our spirits so mueh sway V Thninr. 

Clay. r. a. (.'over with clay ; maimiv with 
lav. 

This iiiaiiiiriinr lasts fifty years: then the ground 
must lw r!ay d :i,-^lin. -Mortinu C, Husbandry. 

Clay-built, adj. Unlit of. or x\ith, clay 

Kciv hii-b iti air the risiusr “tmun he pours 
Tn elay built cisterns, or to lend-lined lowers. 

Ihirwin. Ilnta uie Harden. 
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Clay-ground, x. [two word** wither than 
u compound.] (iron ml abounding villi 

clay ; thick or heavy ground. 

In thcplnin of Jordan did the king east them in 
the fhiy-i/niiiud, between Suecotli and /arlhau. - 
1 King*, vii. -Ut. • 

Clay-marl. x. [two words rather than a 
compound.] Sliirl made tenacious by nu 
admixture of el.iy. 

Clay marl resembles clay, mid is near akin to it; 
but ii mere fat. mill sometimes nii.\eil with chalk- 
stones.*- Mortinu r. Husbandry. 

Clayed, adj. In Saqar-maliiiu]. Purified by 
means of water percolating through a layer 
of clay spread over the surface. Sec Clay- 
ing. 

Syrup intended fur forming rhnud sugar must tn* 
somewhat more concentrated in the treacle; and 
run nil' into a copper cooler, capable of receiving 
three nr I* in i' successive skippings. . . . Clayid sugars • 
are.si»ri"d into dill'erent shades of colour according 
to the part of the fn:i«- from w'lie'i limy were eat. 
The rhiififl Munir of t'libri is c:d'ed llav.'iiiuali sugar. 
...Cl.ifiiit sue.-ir i'.'iu only lw mad" from tlmrijH-st 
efum-iiiiee; for that whi"h eouimns unit h glub fi 
wouhl be apt to get too mneli liurnl l,y tin* ordinary 
proi / s.s of liiiiliug, to I nil r llm claying operation.-’- 
I re. I/irtinuary of Arts, .danr/ae/un s, awl M ms, 
Suyar. • • 

Cliyoy. adj. CoiiM^ting of clay ; abounding 
in clay. 

Soiim in lax or sandy, some a heavy or clayey soil. 
— Ikrlern. 

Labour it self shall 1 m* .all cue as rest ; not grievous, 
j but joyous. Wheat-liehL, one w> uhl think, cannot 
j come to grmv iintilli'il ; mi man made elayiy, or 
1 made weary thereby ; -unless indeed machinery will 
■ do it '* -Carlyle, French Hr ml ill inn, pi. i. h. ii.’ch. i. 

Claying, rnhulab*. In Suyar-makhuj. Opc- 
I ration by which sugar is purified. 

The ela yin </ now begins; which consists in apply- 

* im? to tlm smoothed l lie sugar at the na>.H 

J of the cone a plaster of argillm us eai'ili. or to!en> 

lily tenacious 1 /miii. in a po-l.v stale. The water 
! dilfiised among the elay escapes from it by slow iidil- 

; 1 ration, and descending with like slow mss through 

Hu- body of tin* sugar, e.arri/s along with it thu 
residuary viscid syrup, wbieh is im.r«' soluble tlem 
j Hie granulated particles. Whenever 1 he lirst m.igimk 
| of elay lias become dry it is replaced by a second, 

J and I his, occasionally, in its turn by a third, win ivhy 

! the sugar cone gets tolerably w liitc ami clean. - 1 re, 

' Hirtnuuiry of Arts. Manufartuns, and Mini *, 

; Snyar. 

i Clayinp is Aoldniii had recourse to in the British 
! plantation-, on account of the increase of labour 

mi l diminution of weight in the produce, for which 
tlm improvement in quality yields no adequate 
compensation. Such, however, was tin* estivm in 
which 1'reiieli consumers held elayisl sugar, that it 
was prepared in lour hundred plantations in iSt. 
Domingo alone.- Ibid. • # 

Clayin^-bouso. .v. In Su/ur-muhiny. House 
: fur the opcnilioit of t 'Istyiiig. 

• The cones remain twenty days in the chiyiii;/- 

house la'lbre the sugar is taken out of them. - i’rt, 
Dotionanj of Arts, Manufacture, and Mints. 
Snt/ar. ^ 

' CZ4ylzfh. adj. 1‘jirtiikiug of the nature of 
clay. 

: Small beer proves nn nil wholesome drink; per- 

I hnps, I t.v being hrevved viitii a thick, mmhlish, and 
rtayish water, which flic brewers covet, llarrfy, 
Ihsmnrse of Consumption*. 

Cl ay pit. s. Hit where cltty is dug. 

’ I’vvns found in a elay-pil.— Wuut/ieurd, Cataluyux 
of Fossils. 

Clean, adj. [A.S. clan.] 

1. Free from dirt or tillh. 

Until his hands, most lilthy feculent. 

Above the water were on liiyrli extent-, 

And fain’d to wash themselves incessantly; 

Yet not hiiiK e b oner were for such intent , 

Hid rather fouler. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

They make clean the outside of the eitp and of I he 
platter, hut within they hiv full of extortion and 
excess. Matthew, xxiii. 5!5. 


They for their own opinions stand fitsl, 

Only to have t hem elaw'tl and eni^ra-st. 

l^am afraid wo shall not cosily claw oir that name, clay -cold. adj. ( ’old sis ehty ; lifi'loss. 

. . * . , * t wash'd his .■/-///-.■.■/ / eor u- with holy drops. 

Oh, tho folly of us poor cmdiir s. who, in the u-r...u..i i 

mulst of our distresses, or escapes, nn* ready to claw 
or caresstf inc another, upon mat tern ttint so seldom 
depend on our wisdom or our wenkness, on our good 
or evil conduct towards each other. — Burke, Thought* 
on a Heyicidc Peace. 

-• Scratch dR’ith intent to gratify. 

I^ok, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll claw'd 
.. » jMrroU-n&iakeepcar, Henry IV. Part II. ii. 4. 

VOL. 1. 


Rowe. 


And saw him laid in hallow'd ground. 

Her file/ 1 was like an April morn, 
flail in a wintry cloud; 

And day-cold was her lily hand, 

That held her sablohrowd. I 

Mallei, II dluimantl Mair/nref. 
Spuming the clay-cvld bonds which round our 
being cling. 

Byi'on, Child e Harold’s Pilgrimage, iii. 73. 
3 Jj 


± l'rcu from morul impurity; chaste*; in- 
nocent; guiltless. 

Your blood he upon your own heads; I am clean. 
—Ads. xviii. 0. 

He that hath dean hands and a pure heart. - 
Psalms, xxiv. 1. 

C rente in me a clean heart, O Hod.— Psalms, li. 10. 

3. Not foul with any loathsome disease ; not 
leprous. 

If the plaguo lio somewhat dark, and spread not 
in the skill, tho priest shall pronounce him clean.— 
Leviticus ; xiii. (I. 
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4. Elegant ; neat ; not unwieldy ; not on- 
('limbered with anything useless oralspro- 
portioned. 

The timlnT anil wood nro in *omo trees more! 


CLE A 

An ant l* a very cleanly ii inert, and throw* out of ! 
her nest nil the small remains of tho com on which 
*he fonts.— Addison. 

In our fonlastick dimes, tho fh.fr 
With cleanly powder dry their lialr. Prior. 


clean, in Kdiiin more knotty— Bacon, Natural awl 
Experimental History. » 

\ el i hv waist is stmit and clean, 

As ('u | lid's shaft, or Hermes’ rod. 11’aUcr. 

b. Dexterous, not bungling: (us, ‘a clean 
trick ; a clean leap 1 ). 
f». Entire. 

.And when ye reap tho harvest of yout land, thou 
shall ii<»| make clean riddance of the eornen of thy 
field \\ hen thou rcam-sl, neither shalt thou gather 
liny gleaning of thy harvest : limn shall leave them 
unto the poor and to the stranger.— Ia.cH tens, xxiii. 

Clean, tub. Quito; perfectly; fully; 00111 - 
jiletelv. Now little, used; but of frequent 
occurrence, in our present version of the 
Bible. 

Their actions have l>ocn clean contrary unto those 
before mentioned— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 
b. i. $ l. * i 

Ileum seated, mid doniestlck hroili 
Chun nverltlnwii. Shahsptar, Richard III. ii. f. , 
A pliiloiophcr, pressed with tho same objection, ! 
shapes an answer clean contrary Haktirill, Jpo- 1 
logy. t • 

Clean, v. a. Free from dirt or filth. 


2. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

IVrlinpN hiimnn nature meets few morn swootly 
relishing nml cleanly joys, than those that dcrivo 
from siui-essfnl trials .—Hlanville. 

3. Nice; artful. 

Through his line handling nud his cleanly play, 

All tlmse royal signs had stole away. Spenser . , 

* We can seeim* ourselves a rcl nut by sorno cleanly 1 
evasion - Sir It. L' Estrange, Fables. 

Clednly. ado, (pronounced deenly.) 

1. Elegantly; neatly; without, nastiness. 

If 1 do grow great, I’ll leave Hack, and live cleanly 
as n iKililemnu should. — Shakcsucar, lienry Jv. 
Part I. v. 4. 

Whether our lintiveN might not live cleanly and 
comfortably!*— Bishop Berkeley , Querist, § 13-k 

!. Purely; innocently. 

I Mill skip over it ns cleanly or I may. aa men 
commonly do over bogs and quaguiirca.— Uakcivill, 
Apology, p. :>(IS. 

i. Dexterously ; cleverly. 

I will not poison tins* with my ntlninl, 

Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses. 

Shakes [tear. Rape of Lncrccc. 

To have a quick hand, and convey tilings cleanly. 
-Middleton. The Witch , ii. & 
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Michael from Adam’s eyes the film reinovM, 
Which that ftilsu fruit that promis’d clearer sight 
, Had bred Milton. Paradise Lost, xi. 112. 

A tun alnnit was ev’r.v pillar there; 

A polish’d mlrnmr slmne not half so clear. 

JJrydetl, Fafdes. 

You may tilt tho hogshead tho next day, and in a 
fortnight getli ilor.cn nr two of good clear wine to 
dispose* of as you please— Swift, Advice to thr rants 
JHixcliuns to the Butter, 

2. Showy. Hare. 

Him that is clothed with eleer clothing.— Wyclitte 
St. James, H.3. 

3. Free from clouds; serene. 

I will darken tho earth in a clear day.— Amos, 
viii. 9. 

And tho clear suu on his wide xvnlery glass, 
ft us'd lmt. Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. K| f. 

With of. 

The air is clearer of gross and damp exhalations, 
—Sir IF. Temple. 

4. Cheerful ; not clouded with care or anger. 

Sternly lie pronounc’d 
The rigid interdict ion, which resounds 
Yet drcmlflil in mine ear, (hough in my choice, 

Not to incur; but soon his clear aspect . 
Return'd, and gracious purpose tluw renew'd. 

i Villon, Paradise List, viii. 

5. Without mixture ; pure ; immingled. 

1 write to you this seeouml epistle, in which [ stir 
your clcer soul by muiiisliyng, Ac.— Wyeh/J\,'l Ft ter, 
lii. 1. 


Their tribes adjusted, clean'd their vigorous 
\\ ings. I 

And many a circle, ninny a short essay, 

\\ Jjeci d n umd and round. Thomson. 

Cleanliness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Cleanly; neatness of dross ; purity ; 
quality contrary to negligence and misti- 
ness. 

1 shall speak nothing of tliRexleulof this city, the 
cleanliness of its streets, nor tho beauties of ils 
piazza. -Addison, Travels in Italy. 

The mistress ihuuirht it either not to deserve, or 
not to need any exquisite decking, having no adorn- ' 
ilig bid rlranllnrss.—Sir P. Sidney. 

From whence the tender skin nssiuues 
A sweet ness nlmi'e all perfumi* ; , 

From whence a cleanliness remains, 

Incapable of outward stains. Swift. 

Sueli eh unit ness from head to heel ; i 

No humours gross, or frowzy sti*ams, ] 

No noisome winds, or sweaty streams. Id. 

Cleanly, adj. (pronounced daily.) I 

[This is a word wherein fc the addition of 
a second element, has influenced the sound 
of the first, a phenomenon so common in 
language in general as to make its com- 
parative absence in English remarkable. 
Thft affix is the syllable -///, pronounced 
«tort ; which is simply an abbreviation of: 
flu* word like, wherein* the vowel is long. | 
lienee, it is safe to infer that when dandy 
was first, used the addition was, not the 
word like in its full form, but the modified j 
and shortened form -fy. The next point. : 
to remark is, that in the adverb denuty the ; 

is sounded long, us in dean. The j 
convenience of making a distinction bo- 
'tween the two parts of speech may have 
laid something to do with the change and 
its onesided application. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that the real reason, for 
the shortening of the vowel lies in the 
forms efeunse. dednser, and de.unsinr/, 
wherein the effect of the addition of the 
consonant s bus been, as is often the case, 
to shorten the vowel by which it is pre- 
ceded. if this be so, cleanly must lie 
looked on as a derivative from clean as its 
base, but modified in respect to its form 
by the influence of cleanse, cleanser, and 
cleansi ny ; all of which are very old words, 
and belonged to our language when it. was 
Anglo-Saxon, as chensian , damstre, clan- 
sunt/.] 

1. Free from dirtiness ; careful to avoid filth ; 
pure in the person ; promoting or indicat- 
ing cleanliness. 

Next that shall mountain ’npamgua be laid. 

Full'd by some plain but cleanly country maid. 

Drydcn, 
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Cleanness, s. Attribute suggested by Clean; 
j neatness; freedom from filth; purity, 
physical and moral. 

lie shewed no strength in slinking of his staff; 
but tin* lino cleanness of bearing it mils delightful. - 
Sir F. Sidney. 

Hr iiiintli'il only the clearness of his satyr, nml 
lln- eh; inuess of expression, Drydcn, Juvenal's 
Satires. 

Mn fringt* ought to lie used witli iiiuehe honest ie, 
clean mss, ami sobernesse. after the gin I lye example 
j of Tobins mid Sara —Bale, Vet a Course at tho 
j Rom y she Fox, fol. 79. b. 

rhaun/ss mid purity of one’s mind is never 
la tter proved than in discovering its own fliults at 
first view .—Pope. 

! Cleanse, v. a. [A.S. dtrnsiun.] 

, 1. Free from tilth or dirt, by washing or rub- 
bing. 

• Cleanse the pale corpse with a religious hand. 
From thn polluting WmJ Hnd common wind. Prior. 

2. Free from noxious humours by purga- 
tion. 

Oin’st thou not minister to a mind diseas'd, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

! ('house the stuNM bosom of lliat iieriluus stuff 
I Which weighs upon tin; heart ? 
j Shakvspt'ar, Madnth.v.X 

I This oil, combined with its own salt and smrar, 
makes it saponaceous and chan sing, by which qua- 
lity it often helps digestion, anil excites appetite.— 
Arbuthnat, On the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

3. Free from leprosy. 

Shew thyself to the priest, and offer for thyffcviiws- 
ing those things which Moses commanded— Mark, 
i. Ik 

4. Scour ; rid of all offensive things. 

This river Hit* Jew* proffered the Pope to cleanse, 
so they might have wlmt tl^ey found.- Addison, 
Tenn is in Holy. 

5. Purify from guilt. 

The blueness of a wound clean set h away evil.— 
Proverbs, xx. .‘Ml. 

Not all her odorous tears can cleanse her crime, 
Tho plant alone deforms the happy clime. Drydcn 

Cle&naer. s. lie who, or that which, cleanses 
anything. 

If t here happens nn iinposthumo, honey. and even 
honey of roses, Inken inwardly, is a good cleanser. - 
Arbuthnat, (hi the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

His comb was tho cleanser of ids head, -ilaytun, 
Notts on Don Quixote, iv. v. 

Cle&nslng. s. Purification. 

Amt Neemins called this thing XaTihtlmr; which is 
as much as to say, a cleansing.— 2 Alaccahers, i. 3(1. 

Such as direct their humiliations and penitential 
cleansings only to somo great actual sin.— South, 
Sermons, vi. 4412. 

Clear, adj. [Lat. darns.] 

1. Bright; transpicuous; pellucid; trans- 
parent; luminous; without opacity or 
cloudiness ; not nebulous; not opacous; 
not dark. 

Tho stream is so transparent, pure, and clear, 
That had the solf-onamour’d youtii gaz'd hero, 
lie but the bottom, not Ilia face baa scon. 


scon. 

Sir J. Denham. 


(J. Perspicuous ; perspicacious ; not oh* 
not hard to be understood ; not ambiguous* 

We pretend to gi\o;i char iieeoimt how thunder 
and lightning is produced .- -Sir IF. Temple. 

7. Indisputable; evident.; undeniable. 

Remain’d to nur almighty ton 
Clear victory ; to our part loss, anil rout 
Through all Ill' empyrean. 

Mdfon, Paradise List. ii. 77o. 

8. Apparent. ; manifest ; not hid ; not dark. 

The hemisphere of ■ arlh in chares/ ken, 
Stretch'd out to the amplest reach of prospect lay. 

Mdfon, Paradise t.ost, \i, 

Unto Chid, who umlei-slandelli ail their m-eret 
cogitations, they arc dear and manliest. II„„l„r, 
Jirrhsiastiral polity, I*, ill. § I. 

The pleasure of riutit reasoning is still the greater, 
bv how nnieli the ronsetpiences are more char, ainl 
1 lie chains oft hem more long. T. Bn nut, Thioryf 
the Earth. 

0. Quick to understand ; prompt; acute. 

Mother or science, now 1 feellliy power 
Within me clear, not only to discern 
Tlimas in their causes, lmt to trace the way.. 

Of highest agents. Mdl.oi, Faradi Lost, ix. *>«». 

10. Unprepossessed ; not preoccupied; im- 
partial. 

| l.eucippe, of whom one }.wk, in a char juilirm:'!..* 

I would haw* lm ii more aeeeptable Ilian all her kimi- 

i ness, so prodigally bcs|<iUcd. Sir F. S:dn, If. 

11. Unspotted; guiltless: irreproaelmhle. 

Human has been so rharixx liis irn-al oltiei*. 

Shat,, sp, .//■, M ic’i, Hi. i. 7. 

Repentance so a’.teivth and t li a man 

through the UlelYJ of (...'t, lie lie nei r M) di'lileil, 
that il make III linn pirn* and char. Archbishop 
WhitgiJI. 

Though the p/-ripate1ii k pliilnsophy has bi-'ti iije-.t 
eminent in its way, jet i>:hrr seels inm: not Ih.ii 
w holly clear of it . — /.•»*■/.» . 

Statesman, yet friend lot mill, in soul smem*. 

In action faithful, and in honour char. P-pr. 

12. Free from distress prosecution, or im- 
putation of any kind. 

The cruel rorp* ml whimper'd in my ear, 

Five pomids, if nglitly lipl, would set me char. 

ti \ty. 

\Vitli/)o/^. 

1 am dear from I h* IjIimkI oft his woman .— History 
Of Susanna, v. r. Mi. 

None is so III toeorreet their faults, as he wlm « 
clear from any in Ins own w n Lings. Drydt n, 1M di- 
cation tv thi Translation of.lurei.als Safin s. 

13. Free from diductions or incumbrances; 
without let or hindrance; unobstructed. 

Jf lie be so far beymid bis lalllt h. 
Mcthiuks lie should Ibe sooner pay his debts, 

A ml make a (Tear way to Ibe gods. ... , 

Shahcspear, Timon of Allans, in. *■ 

Hope, if the succi ss iia])|M'Us to fail, is char pm* 
as long as it lasts .-Collar. Against Despair. 

Whatever u foreigner, who pui chases land inn* 
gives for il, iN no much en ry farthing dear pj' 1 
the nation; for Hint money nones clear ill, wiUi*' 1 
carrying mil any thing lor il. ■ I'u-kr. 

1 olli'ii wish'd Hint I had clear, c « 

For life, six hundred pounds a-yenr. « ' ■ ‘ 

A post boy winding bis Imrn ntj u*. i iny ( ^' ni '[! a !. . r 
gave him two or throe cursus, matt left tko way 
for him.— Addison. 
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A dear Ntnge 1 m l**rt for Jupiter to display his om- 
nipotence, nml 1 urn the fatu of armies aim »v-/V. 
Essay on limner. 

In iiMMcrt iiur nn estate to lie of nuy clear yearly 
rcnl. the parties should attend to tin* meaning of 
llii> word dear . . . which is fn*o of nil outgoings. in- 
ciuiibraueos, nnd f-xtiwtrilin.-iry charges not aeeord- 
jng to the custom of the country, um Lillies. poor* 
rntcM, church-rates, Ac. - Wharf on, La a? fax iron, in 

'"if a pertain number of dmr dnyn In* (riven for the 
dniiiic of nn act. the time is to Im reckoned exclu- 
sively :im well of the Ural day ils the last.- Ibid. 

14. Ihientangled; at ti mile distance from 
any danger or enemy. 

Finding ourselv^ too slow of sail, wo fiut- on ft 
cnm|H*lled valour, nnd in the grapple l hoarded 
them: on Ihe iuslnnt they pit ch ar at our ship.— 
Shakcsy nr, Hamlet . iv. (I, letter. 

It rcquiivs can* for a man with n double de*igo to 
keep i 'Ivor of ci;ediing with his own reasonings. -- 
.Sir It. L' Estrange. 


Ij. ApplitMl to sound, (’anorous ; sounding 
distinctly, plainly, or ariiculately. 

f much approved of my friend’s insisting upon the 
qiuvlillentiuiis of a good aspect and a dear vbice.— 
Addison, Spectator. 

llai^k I the numbers soft ami char , 
t lent ly steal »P»*h the ear, 

Ni.w louder and yet hnuli r rise, 

Ami (ill with spreading sounds the skies. Pope. 

Clear, ttdv. 

1. Plainly ; not obscurely. 

Now ehar\ understand 

NVlmt oft my steadiest Ihoiii'lits have search’d ill 
vain. Mtlfan, 1‘aratlise Lout , xii. 37U. 

<2. Clcnn ; nttilo ; completely. 

lie put liis inoiitli to her ear, nml, under pretext 
of a whisper, bit it char olf. Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Clear. 8. Clearness; clear atmosphere. (In 
the extract, probably a LatinUm for puriun | 
cloudless sky.) i 

Ulush day’s eternal Ininp to see thy lot, | 

Sit lint thy eh w it It cloudy darken is neared. ! 

Loiiye, Sat. p. ;;s. repr. (Narva \ 
by II. nml NV.) | 

Clear, r. a. : 

: Make bright; render evident. 
a. iJv removing opticous bodies. : 

Your eyes 1 hat seem so clear, ! 

Vet are Init dim. shall perfectly be then > I 
Open’d and char'd. Md/on, Pa ratline Lost. ix. TO#. 

hike Ilon as in his nice, when rushing forth, j 
Ho sweeps the skies, and eh art thu cloudy north. | 


A savoury dish, n homely tn-al, 

Where all is plain, when* all is neat, 

( Vr ar lip tin* cloudy foreheads of the great. Ttl. \ 
b. Hy removing obscurity, perplexity , or am- . 
bit/uily. i 

To dear up Ihe several parts of this theory. 1 was 1 
willing to lay aside a (rrcat many other speculations. I 
—T. Burnt i, Then r/m/' the Earth. 1 

\\ lien, in the kind of the play, no other way is left J 
for the discovery, then let. a pH 1 descend, and char | 
the business to i lie audic. I'rydci 
lly mystical terms and ambiguous phrases, he ' 
darkens what he should char up. Hoyle. , 

.Many knotty points then* an*. 

Which all discuss, but few can char. Prior. 

2. htrge from the imputation of guilt ; 
justify; vindicate ; defend: (often with 
from before the thiny ini|mted). 

Somerset, was imicli clean d by the death of those 
who weiv executed, to make him ujipear luully.-- 
SirJ. Ilan tea nL 

Toe/e/o'the Deity/, mu; the imputation of tyranny, 
injustice, and dissimulation, which none do Ihrmv 
upon ( *<h 1 with more presumption tlum those why 


* Tills one mighty sum has clear'd the debl . Dry den. 

A statue lies hid in a block of marlile ; and t In* net 
of the statuary only clears away the superlluons 
matter, uud removes the rubbish. — Addison , Smv- 
lafnr. 

It should Ixv the skill and art of the teaeherto 
clear their heads r,f all other thoughts, whilst they 
arc learning of any thing. - faicke, Thoughts mu- 
re mi up Ed neat inn. 

At live o'clock, then a latn hour, the mace was 
ftjmin put on the tab'.i*; caudles wen* lighted; and 
the House mid lubliy wens emiTullv eh and of 
strangers.— Macaulay, History of England , , eh. xxii. 

5. Free from imbibing offensive or noxious. 

To char the palace from the f<s\ siicrecd 
The weary' liv ing, and revenge t he dead. Dryd* n. 
t Aiunislus, to establish the dominion of the seas, 
rigged out a powerful navy to char it of the pirates 
of Malta. -Arbnlhntd. 

G. Oulu without deduction. 

lie clears but two hundred thousand crowns a 
year, after having defrayed all the charges of work- 
ing the salt. Addison. 

The meek and a liable Duel levs turned out an un- 
gracious and linm'ht a v( l )iif'eii.. . . rulianpilyt lie only 
request that she is known t n him’ preferred toueli- 
ingthe relsds was I hat a hundred of those who urn* 
sentenced to transportation might In* given to li.-i*. 
The pmlit which she clean d on the cargo, nller 
making large ullmvaiiee lor those who died of hun- 
ger and fever during the passage, cannot lie esti- 
mated at less than a thousand guineas. - Macaulay , 
History of Entjland , eh. v. 

7. Confer judgement or knowledge. 

Our eominon prints would eh or up their under- 
Ktauihmrs, and animate their minds with virtue. 

A ddison , Spi ehtlor. 

8. In Commerce. Sep the followin'? cxtrsiet, 
ruid iilso the extract under Clearing- 
house. 

The act of clear inff a vessel and her cargo consists 
i in entering at tin* custom- house nil particular 
j lilting to her so far ’as tln*se may lie required iq 
I arrival at. or previously to departing from, any 
! port; as well in the payment, hy the parties c«m- 
1 reruod. of such duties as may be exigible up>m * 
j cargo, Ac. -I’onntj. 1 Xanlirat Dictionary, Chartu 

, 0. Lon p over or pass without touching. 

| The srpiire’s rival for some time followed close, 
Uitil they arrived at aliogdiaeked foot -stile with a 
j tremendous drop, nml with steps into a road. 

I KadiealeAvim/, but his unfortunate f " 

striking the top bar willi Ins km-es, eaun* headlong 
into the road with liis ruler, who was carried home 
M*nse|i*ss , — Sip J. Eardly- Uthind, Ih Hit nisei nets of 
Asshehui Sin tlh, eli. ii. 

Dry dt n. clear, w. ii. 

1. (il row bright ; recover transparency. 

So foul n sky chars m*t w-itlmut a storm. 

Sliakesintir, Kiny John, iv. 2. 

With up. 

Thu mist, that hung about my luiml, chars up. 

Addison , Cato. 

Take lieart, nor of the laws of fate com plain ; 

Tim* now ’I is eloiulv. ’t w ill char nn again. Xnrrii. 

Advise him to stay ’till the weather chars up, for 
you are afraiil then* will lie rain.— £ic//f, Adrirr to 
Si remits, Dt net tons to the fr,i»»„. 

■2, Discii^ajie from eneumbrmiees, distress, 
or entstnoh'tnents. 

lie that chars at once, will relapse; for, finding 
liimsrT out of straits, la* will revert to Ins customs: 
Init lie that eh art fh hy derives, induceth ft habit «»f 
frugality, ami gai^ietli as well upon hi.siuimlusu|Hm 
liis estate. Itamn , Essays. 

Willi tnroy. Remove the remnins of si meal. 
Siuallboiies, who had liecn duly apprized of Ilia j 
whole plan, asked Ins master, as he rhmi .l au'ay,i 
w bet her he .should keep 1 lie icd-herriug for the next 
day. Marryat, Snarl* yyotv, vol. ii. ell. xiv. 
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clearheaded, and profoundly versed in the detnilH of 
lllIMflO.— Macaulay, History of England, ell. ii. 
Clearing, verbal ubs. 


tli(i|jaironsofaiiso'iuit* necessity, in IkiiIi comely j cio&ranco. 8 . Act ot cleiiriiiff penemlly; 

and e.liristiau.-- A'/xAop II ram ludl. Ay>sinst Hobbes. 


To char heraelf, 
i-’or sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. 

Hrythn. 

- 1 will appeal to the render, nnd am Mire ho will 
ehn e nii*^ row partiality.— Id., Fables. 

How! wouldst thou clear reladlion ? 

Adtlisotl, Cain. 

Ik fore you pray, clear y< ur twml from, nil those 
Mins wliie' you know In lie displeasing to bind. 
Arehbishoji lloAr, Prtpaydiott for Death. 

•1. Cleanse: (with o/'or /Vom)» 

My hands are of your colour; but I aliamo 
Jo wear a heart no white: 

A little water clears um <f tliia de»*d, 

m Shakes fwar, Macbeth, ii. 2. 

•h Remove nny^incunihrance, embarrass- 
ment, or opiiomp ; elurify. 

A man digging in U»e ground did meet with a 
door, havyig a wall on each hand of it ; from which, 
having deared the earth, he foraed ojieu the door — 
Vtshop WilkhA. 


(in ctuituii rev) act of clearing si ship at the 
customhouse, ;ilso certificate of the process 
having been performed. 

( 'Ii a ranee | i-j n cerlilicato that a fillip hnx been 
examined and ehuml nl the Custom* house. II har- 
tmi. Line Lixieiot. 

Clearer, .s. I )ne who, or that which, dears ; 
bri^liletter: purifier; enlightener. 

(iuld is h wonderful elm nr of the imderstandiiig: 
it dissipates every d«*ubt and scruple in an instant. 
— Addison , .S'/n etafor. 

CleArtaeaded. otlj . With u clear unclouded 
intellect. 

All the objects for which thi.sfW-7»'wA;'/ I strong- 
minded, kind-hearted mail hail Is en working nil luft 
lire, seemed to be fixist rat ml. Disnult the younger, 
t'oinnasby. . , „ , 

(iodolphin had lioen hnsl n pap* nl \\ hitehnll, and 
had earlv neqiiiml all the llexibihty and the j«-lf- 
poMMCMsiou of ft veteran courtier, lie was laborious, 
il L 2 


1. Justification ; defence; vindication. 

What CRirfulnfsn is wrought in yon. yen, what 
clearing of yourselves, yen, what iudigoatiou.-- 
1 (.'orinf liians, vii? 11. 

2. In Commerce. See Clear, r. a. H; see 
ttl so next entry. 

Il is therefore noeessiiry to make regulations f*.r 
the (‘uteriiigand clearing outwards of a II such ship*., 
and for the entering, clearing, and shipping of all 
such gojMls,— N A U Viet. v. Nit, § lUJ. 
Clearing-house, .v. In Jlunhiny. Sec extract. 
t’haring among London hankers , is 1 a method 
adopted by them for exchanging the ili.-ifts of each 
Other's houses, and settling tin* diHert-nee. Thus, nl 
half past three, (I clerk from each ban lor attends the 
ch a ring-house, when* lie brings all tiled rails on tin) 
other bunkers which have Ik*cii paid into liis house 
during that day. . . . JtnlamrM are then struck.— 
Wharton, fane fawienn. 

Cle&rly. otic. In ti clour milliner. 

1. Jlri«rli1lv ; luminously. 

Mysteries of grace nnd'sabation, which wen* but 
darkly disclosed unto them, haw* unto us more 
chaely shined, Hook* r.Eeeh si.t.\f*,-ol f.-li ;/. ni. 1 1. 

2. Plainly ; evidently; without obscurity or 
aiuhio-uity. 

riiiistiaiiity first chart;} proved this nnliV* a*i.l 
important truth to tlu* world.— /f »// rs. 

3. Willi discernment ; aeuteh ; without cm- 
barra'-snietit, or perplexity of mind. 

There is alinnsl no man but ves charlhr ami 
sharper thu vices ill a speaker than the tirlues. - 
Ii. Jonson. 

4. Without entanglement, or distraction of 
affairs. 

lit* that doth not divide, will never enter into 

business; and lie that ■inch, will m-ur 

■ come out of it eharly.- Uncoil, Essays. 

p. Without by ends ; without sinister views; 
honestly. 

When you are examining these matters, do not 
lake iiitoeousidi-ration any sensual nr worldly iutcr- 
| esl ; but deal clearly and impartially with your- 
scIm-s .— Archbishop THhdsmi. 

»;0. Without reserve ; without evasion; willt- 
out subterfuge. 

I’.Vft is*rtaiu day they should eharly relinquish 
unto the king all their lands ami possessions. — btr 
./. Da cits, Disetat rse on the Slate of In land. 
Clo&rneflft. s. Attrilmte suggested hy Clear. 

1. Transparency ; briglitm-ss. 

It may tic, percolation doth not only e:ms»* dear- 
iuss anil splendour, but. sweet ness of savour. - 
Bacon, Sat nml and Expert no u/al History. 

(.lass in the furnace grows ton greater magnitude, 
nnd rcliues to a greater deanoss, only as tin- 1 in nth 
within is more powerful, ami tlm heal more iiU-ii&c. 
-Ibid. • 

2. Splendour; lustre. 

Love, more clear than yourself, with tie* ch ar- 
mss, Jays a uielit of sorrow upon me.- - Str P.. Sonny. 

3. Distinctness; jterspicmly. 

If lie clia lives to think righl, he does not km-w 
I u>w to convey liis thoughts to another wit it char- 
utss and perspicuity.— Addison, Sy viator. 

1. Sincerity; honesty; plain dealing. 

When the case required dissimiilal ion. if they iwvl 
it. tlu) former opinion sjin-ml abroad of their good 
faith nnd cltarmss of dealing, made them almost 
meilile .— Hm 

o. Fm-dom from imputation of ill. 

I nsiuire a cUanoss. Slot to sptar, Modn I It, vii. 1. 

CleArtthinlntf. mlj. (in tl^ 1 extract accented 
on the stroud syllable.) Shining brightly. 
Three glorious miiim, each one a perfect Min ; 

Not separated with the racking clouds, 

JiiiL sever’d ill a pale char-shining sky. 

Shaktspenr, Htury 1 1'. Part Ilf. ii. 1. 
CleArilghted. ndj. lVrspirnuus ; discerning ; 
judicious. 

And 1 the wlsi*Mt man 1 could get for money, be- 
cause l liatl rather follow the dear-sighted. Itnot- 
mont and Fletcher. Knight of Malta. 

With the accent on the 'second syllable. 
Clearsighted reason wimlom’s judgement lends; 
And Meuse, her vassal, in her footsteps l remix. 

Sir J. Denial in. 

Where judgement situ clear sightnl, ami surveys 
The chain of reason with unerring gaze. 

Thomson, Happy Man. 

ClearsSfbtedneM. s. Discernment.; sound 
judgement. 

A» If we should suppose any thing endowed with 
ft perfect dearsiyhtidn***. in order to view tlm suit 
uud the stars .— Mkhop Bar lute, Jit mains, p. M7. 
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Locke's wns a mind stronger and belter ftiriihhed 
for Ihh pulling down tlinu tin* setting up: ho had 
enough of clearsiiditntncss and iiidoixiidniioo of 
mental elmnn'lcr for Hie one: whatever endow- 
ments nf a dill'civiit kind lie poxscsscd, lie lind loo 
little iningimiliun or creative power for the other — 
Craik, History of (he Euglish 9 Litt rat it re, ii. Isy. 

Cte&mtftreh. n. a. Perform tlu* process of 
Clearstarching. 

lie took hi* present lodging at the nifimdnn-huiisc 
or n tii.vlnr's widow who washes, ami can elearstarch 
hi'* h?iii ds. Addison. 

Clears ‘archer, s. Person whose occupation 
is to clearstarch. 

Vour petitioner was hreil a clear-xf archer nml 
sempst ivsx.— Taller. no. 118. 

Cle&rntarchlng’. verbal nbs . Process liy 
which Ijhts, muslins, and other transparent 
tissues ttre stiffened by the htuudress. 

A mermaid was doing a little hit of cicar-xtardi- 
i/if/ to a collar made of while com I guipure.- 
The ScCI'd of Mutiy Mogrdthin Hi)/. 

Clearstory. See Clerestory. 

Clearvolood. tulj. Having 1 a elear voice. 

From whose tops tho dtar’ndnd bo.vs simr 
thrice, i -very twenty-four horn’s, eulogies. Sir T. 
Herbert. it. lotion of xoi/ni Vcavx’ Tract Is into 
Africa anil the (trait Asia, p. VJi*. 

Cleat, a. See C 1 o # t ( - b u r r). 

Clodvable. mlj. Capable of being cleft. 

(For exampio see extract under Cleavage.) 
Cleavage. a. (used also tnljccfi niffy in the 
extract.) In Mim raloiji/. See Lamina- 
tion. 

Again, in the tessulnr system, the cleavage may be 
pan I lei to the surface of the cut a*, which is (Inis 
readily Ncpavahle into other cubes, as in (iali na : or 
tli"e/,rtr.o/, may lie such as to eld oil’ the solid angle 
of the rlihe, and since there are eight of these, mh-Ii 
< 7« »•..■//»• gives us an oetahedron, which. hovvcv.r, 
may lie reduced to a tetrahedron, by rejecting all 
parallel faces, ns being mere repetitions of the same 
cleavage', this is the ease with Fluor Spar: or I lie 
cube of the tissular system may he eh amble in 
plain's which truncate all Hie odresof theeuhe; and 
as t liese are twelve, we thus obtain the dodecahedron 
with rlininliie fares: this oeeuis ill Zinc lllende. 
And thus we see the origin of Many's \arious |u*i- 
mitAo 1*. 'i’ius, I lie 1 1 'trailed roii. octahedron, arid 
rhombic dodecahedron, all belonging to the tessular 
s.'sl' in : - they are, in fact. (Iilf'ivnl vh avugc forms 
of I hat system.— U'licivtlt, History of Srii nhjic 
idea*, ii. 7lh 

Preceded 1)V plane. • 

Take a ease. When I say,- All crystals have 
rdams of c/t'ir off - ; this is a el \ dal ; therefore, this 
has a litiMe r»f rharngc-, and when it j.s n-serti'd 
that this deserilies the mental prins-ss by wliieli I 
reaeiii d the eoiielu.siou; tiiere arises the v cry nb- 
v intis question Whaf induced me to think of ‘ All 
ervidaisV I»id the. concept ‘ All crystals/ come into 
luy mind by n happy aeeident. the moment Is'lniv i 
was a>i< >n I to draw an inference respecting a parti- 
eulnr itj stal : — Herbert Spina r, Priuriph s of j 
I •sycholagy, § US. j 

Cleave, r. n. [from A.S. elenfan, clijian - 
si irk. —see last extract under next entry.] 

1. Adhere: slick ; hold to. 

Water, in small quantity, r ten nth to any thing 
1h:.t is solid. — tin run, A ’at unit and Jixpcri mental 
lit dory. 

W!ieii the dust groweth into hardness, and the 
■ clods rimer fast together. Job, xxxviii. :»s. 

The tin'll cnmelinn, fed with air. receives 
The colour of the thing lo which lie clams. 

iJrytlcn, Fables. 

2. Unite aptly; fit. 

X<*vv honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, chaw not to their 
mould, 

Hut with the aid of use. Shnkexptar, Market h , i. .‘I. 

3. Unite in concord nnd interest ; tidhere. 

The a|»ostli'.s did conform Hie Christians, accord- 
ing to the pattern of the Jews, and made them 
cleave, tho lietter.— Hooker, Ecdixiastical Polity, 
Uiv. §11. 

If you shnll efface to my consent, when ’tis. 

It shall make honour for ymi. 

• Shakes pear, Marin th. ii . 1 . 
The people would revolt, if they saw auv of the 
■ French nation to cleave unto.— Emilies, History of 
the Turks. 

These are men dutiful to the at ale, hut more af- 
fectionately and intimately cleaving to the church, 
— Gladstone, The State in its ltdatiuns with the 
Church, ch. i. 

4. lift concomitant, to ; he united with. 

Wo cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting 
foith. his grace doth cleave to the one, nnd for- 
sake the other .—Uookei 0 , Ecclesiastical Polity , b. v. 

$ 22 . 
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Cleave, r. ». [from A.S. cleofan, cliefun = Cle&rln f.part.adi. 
split.] Divide; split. I. Adhesive. 

Tho olivo that in wainscot never cleaves. • The clarifying of liqueurs by adhesion, ia effected 

II . Ilroirue, Hntnnnia s Pastorals. when some cleaving body is mtx.sl with the liiiumii* 

. .vou twain would Ikj wherel.y the grosser part sticks to that cleaving 

Aa if the world should cleave, and Hint slam men body — llacon, Sutural and Experimental Histvru 

Should solder 1111 the rift. q Mnoiiimr * 

Shnkrsin-ar, Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 4. £m . 

The ground dare asunder that wan under them. ... * In* flit tin * cleaving sky, 

—Xnntfu rx, x\i. til. A»u In » inotiieiil vanish d from her eye. 

It draws with n glossy polite suhstatieo. not plane, _ rope, Odysny, 

hut willi wmio little uneven ness. Sir I. Xiivion, Clef. s. [IT. —key.] See extracts. 

Upticks. chf [‘if* | a eharai'ter in music to denote what part 

or the general scale tin* sounds Is'fon* which l is 


[(leave - This word is useil in two opposite senses, viz. 
1,(o adhere or cling lo,:iiid.‘J, to separata into imrts. 
Ill the former sense we have Herman 


khtrrn, klijccn. to slick to, to fasten; Provincial 
'Kmrlisli choky, Dutch kin-rig, kh e» r/j/.slicky. From 
clok, a lump, a mass. . . . Thr double signification of 
the word serins to arise from the two opposite ways 
in which we may conceive a cluster to lie composed, 
either by the coherence of a uiuiiImt of separate 
ohjeels, or liy the division of a single lump or block 


placed Is'long Tliri'e ettfx, reniovnble from tin,,, 

to time, include the whole system of inusienlKouniiH. 
Thesi* are deiioiniualed bass, tenor, and treble - 
Jins, ('ycti> podia, in voi-r. 

Ch.ll '. is h mark in uiiisick at the beginning of tl,,, 

lilies ..r « «i... ^ 

and 1 
trail 
Music, 


« '(//.is a mark in uiiisiek at tlie beginning of (1,,, 
lies nf n song ; and is tlie indiealioii of t lie iiit cl, 
ml bespeaks what kind of voire, as lin sc, leimur m’ 
I'ehle, it is pro|n r far.- Sir J. tiau'kiux, History of 
Insir. " J 



lion in that nf splitting. The Danish klon, a tongs, 


bears nearly the saino relation to both senses! j Cleft. S. Spit CM* Ulilric by till 1 separation of 
Svv.Hlisli klaftra, (.Vnunn ktok , », .1 vice, « hill, i „f i parts ; crack ; crevice, 
wood eleli at one end. f J lie designation may either 1 re,, ’ illt . ... t ,, 

1m* derived from Hk* instrument being used in 1 , ® ^ Sl,t j l,,, ‘ m .‘V:. a,,, l ud" Hie 

pinching, holding together, or from is>iug divided I U T, (1 i - “ 

into two parts, Seoteln7«»//’. a lissure, the fork of 1 - 


the liody, or of a tree. The same opposition of 
meanings is found in other eases, ns the Dutch 
lhneke,n cleft or lissure, and Danish Unikr. In met 
nr fasten together the parts of a cracked di-li j 
Dutch Uinta n, to fits ten together; English, ch nth. 
rouipare also Fi-eueh cine, to fasten, to elem-ii, I 
English rint and rice, to tear or cleave asunder, ! 
rijt, a cleft. — H rdgieuud, Dictionary of English 
Etymology, j 

Cleave, p. a. 

1. Divide with violence ; split; part forcibly ! cieftgraft. r. a. Kn^nift. by fhavinje the 
Into pieces. ! ^tDek of n tree, nnd iiwrLiug iberein :i 

Ami ni their passing chare tin* Assyrian Hood. j cutting of Uliotl.i r |d;illt. 

]I J tii. r.'*». I'liberls may In- el.fi : i r.tjh d on il,e common , M ,t. 


•eks. /‘itnah, ii. 2t. 
lb 1 will smite tlie gnat Imtise with hrr-aehcs nml 
tile little house Wit ll c/i/Za. Atilt.*, vi. It. ’ 

The caseades stem to‘h,eak ilimugh l lie chftx nml 
enieks of rocks, tiki 

The rxtn inily of this rape has a long cliff in it 

wliieli was and cut into shape |, v \ 

who made tin's the emit purl for the Homm, ’ 
Id.. Tract Is tn Italy. 

Tho rest of it. being more gross and pond, Toils 
does not move far; lad lodi.es ill lUe chits, rrats’ 
and sides of the rocks Ileal 111’ 1 bottoms of llinn _! 
II oodirard. 


The fountains of it are sriid to have been ebm n, 
»r burst open. T. Uncut f. Theory of the Earth. 


— Mart nine. Husbandry, 


The blessed minister his wings display M, Clefc. ■ . [see ( l oek -- insect. J (wllillly . 

And, like a shooting star, lie <7, /]/ ihe night. I , , l* l,s t gra*-s||,i]ipers hornets, thgs, runt 

Prydni . ; H’H'ks.-.S ylns'i r, Jin Ji.trhts. (Naivs by 11. ae.i 


AMiere whole brigades one champions arms ni r- 
throw. 

And i7. are a giant at a random blow. TieL It . ! 

V«*l half s«i svv ill t lie tmiibliug doves rail fly . 1 

When the fierce eagle charts the liquid sky. pop,. J 
Hail, adamantine steel ! magnetic lord ! * J 

King of Hie prow, the plniigh.sliare, and the sword! 
True t .1 the j»ole, by thee the pilot i.'iiides 
His steady helm amid the struggling tides, 
lh'uvrs with broad sail Hie iiuiiieasiinole 
CUavis the dark air, and asks no star b,,t thee. 

Da ru ill, Hutu it it: (iaVth il. 

Divide ; part naturally. 

And every beast that parteth the hoof, and 
chart th the dell into tvvu claws. -Di uh romuny. 
sir. ii. 


Cleaver. Uutelier’s insfrunient for split - 
tiiitf tlie bony parts of animals, espeiistlly 
I lie backbone. 

\ mi, gentlemen, keep a pnK-el of roaring lmlliis 
about me day and night, with huzzas 11 ml hunling- 
liorns.Kiid ringing tlmeluingesoubiilchera eh ones, 
■■ -Artifthuot. 

Though arm'd with all thy clean rs, knives. 

And axes made to hew down livra. Jluth r, Hndibras. 

* I vowed by gum. Hial I d have that Vre disc's tail 
fir.' observed Smallhoiies; ‘ami if no one will j.earh. 
otf it shall go now. And who rares? If 1 ean’t a 
kill him dead. I'll get rid of him by bits, 'there’s 
one eye mil already, mid now I've a mind for liis 
tail. Corpora I, lend me the ehawr’- Manyat, 
StKtrhyyoiv, vul. iii. eh. i. 

Clc&vera. s. Ntune piven to t ho (btliuni 
A purine, from its sticking or cleaving to 
everything which touches it, a property due 
to tho numerous small hooks which beset 
its stems, leaves, and fruit; goose^i-ass. 
(Note the use of tho singular and plural 
forms, as well as the dillerenee in spelling 
in tho same chapter of the same edition.) 

Apnrine, diners, or gooso-gmssc hath many small 
wjiuire InmiiciieN. . . . It is named in High lniteh. 
A/rrrkniut;. . . in Low Dutch, Klecfcrvyt-, in Kng- 
lish^JooMe-sharo, (iooHc-grasa, Cteticr , or Clone r . . . . 
Women do usually make pottngo or dnucrs, with n 
little mutton tuid oteineaJe, to cause lankuesso, and 
ke*'p t hem from fotucMo,— Gerarde, Her ball, p. 1 li!3 .• 

ed.iosa. F 


Clem. v. it. [see hist extract, see uLn (Mu m- 
sy.] Starve. 

Vtli.al ! will h<> eh m me and my full.nei"' : Am> 
him jim* In' will ib ..1 mi'. /! ,/r"/wii,, Puilat.it r. 

( ‘b mill tl 1 >!' eta nun it, starved ; iiei ;.u-r>. Ii\' I’.: ■, mi*, 
the guts and In .vv 1 Is aiv. :is it vv«r<‘. • I -i.iii.t’il !.r 
slin-k 1' L'-tlier. liay, .\o. ih-eonul, y Horn's. 

Clem. r. it. Starve. 

Hard is the choice, when thr valiant must oat 
tin ir arms, or 1 h at. tl. Jo„xon, /■>. ry Man out >■/ 
his tin molt r. 

Clematis, s . [(it*. nXl/parte.. vine-]irop, tr I- 
lis : the second sellable slmrt. I (Jeneric 
name for a Inrj/v ^roup of dintbin^ ramm- 
(ulaccotis plants, several of wliieli arc ntl- 
tiviited in Kim laud, and one nf which, the 
CMcmutis Viiitlb}!, i- native. ..11 tlie sn- 
iMtlled Kn^lisb mimes lor this last tire evi- 
dently misapplied, it would be well to re- 
cognize (.’lematis a* a popular its well as a 
scienlilic name. At/nns rosins, r/io.dr-trr: 
(sin !tpprt)xim:tte Iraitslaliou), and I in/in* 
butter may possibiy be as apiuOftriate :ts 
any sm 11 names can be, tbon^li tl.cv have 
but little to recommend them. Meanwhile, 
climber ami efumbmr arc too jicacral; 
whilst the next, tnirrlli fs joy, seems to 
have originated in a blunder. So far from 
the plant being a comfort to the tra- 
veller, it is, like its congeners, an acrid 
poison, ami, when applied externally, a 
caustic. Jtflng used by the beggars to 
make artificial sores, it lias in different 
countries been named accordingly: * 11 
(Herman, bvttlcrshruut ; in French, lurin'- 
uu tjiicux , viorne , viorne.ffes pnuvnx, and 
finally la consolation des voyni/ftns, on the 
strength of the connection between aproj r 
man’s jdunt and a wanderers friend. This 
suggests unotlicr name, the wayfaring 
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Hero, however, the confusion is complex ; ' Clepe. e. ». Call. Hurt. 
inasmuch as the Wayfaring Tree is the: , Tiii , »-r.«l»lWca« 

.... aI(n „„V, I nii f mm . inm* lu.imp Sli« • ror truo record of tlllH lliy lUllllflll spivrh. 

\ ibunnim Liintiiim , vwrne licing the, Sack nil,-, Gartwhc. 

fun in 
drill of 
lllfll 

irresistible propensity to pilfer. 

Tin's i> what t hr* pour rail slmplifUm?. tin* rirli 
nml li'anii'il rft /i/ouniuiti. — iMuit/las J, ,S 

Jit Him and St. (Him. 


French form of minimum ; and this we cieptominla. [Or. - steal, 

huve alreiuly sren applied to the Clematis, j .-madness; Fr. c/.yrfo/««in>.] Font 
Virgin s bower is believed to have been | moral inssinity showing itself in a socti 

taken from n picture representing th 1 

Virgin Mary with the flower of soni 
creeper above her. For further remarks 

on the many mimes of this plant, and the . . . . ,,, 

confusion in their appliciition, sec £ B lau- ; ««Mtorinl. u,lj. Appertaining to a L lore 

tine mid Woodbine. I J* ‘ ° f) ' rT . • i 1 • i 

I'nriulit Climiiinvrs, ur Vinriii's bower, is also a Clerestory, s. [ I his word, which occurs 

l % ,,i i:~ f,. il .. nww . ...I . !.i . j- 


pilule of Clematis — Geranlc, lhrbatl, ]>. S"S : nl. | 

<;,*.vc>r says that tin* root of a sp-rien nf etnaotis is 
lisril'liv tin 1 North Aiiierienn 1 1 ul in ii w {i - * !i si i in iiian L 
tu tin* horses which drop down ihinim their raees.-- 
Li wilt'll, I lyitnhlr Kiiit/ilnin, Jtamuienlacrie. 

Clemency, s. f Kr. d cine nee ; Lnt .elf mint in.] 
Alerev, remission of severity, willingness 
to spare, tenderness in punishing; mild- 
ness, 'so H ness. 

For iw. nml for nnr i rnifod.v, 

Th is* (stiNipinic lo your chin, ocy, 

AVc: hog the hrnriiiK jinlicnlly. 

ShnLsfH/ir, Ihniiht, iii. 2. prologue. 
1U* earefhl for tin* coiinlry, nml our iciiinu which 
is pivssist oil every : ' ordinir In Hie c/i , 

Hint thou readily shewest unto all.- i Macca/ms, 

X1 'l* pray thee that thou wmildst hour us, of tliy 
rh- nit- m'll, n f<*w wunlH.--.li7n. x\iv. 1. 

Thi-ii in Hie eh hh nr;i of upward air, 

We'll scour our spots, nml tin 1 din; thunder sear. 

Ih'H'h n. 

1 have staled their olic of ctcmcncii. im-ve.v. 

r f(Hid a ii:it ore. humanity, nr whalevc. 

rise it mav he called, so far as is consistent, with wis- 
i]iiiii. -Aihlisou, Fi’t ftwhli i*. 

Clement, ndj. Mild, gentle, merciful ; kind, 
tender, compassionate. 

You are more eh an nl than vile men. 

Who nf their hmken dehlors taken third, 
h'ltiiiK them thrive niniiu c.u the abatement. 

Sh/drSfH m\ ( 'a in h< lino, v. I. 
No patron, ii'lerressur none! now pant 
The sweet, the: cUmrut, mediatorial lmur. 

Ynuutj, Xit/lil Tlioiiiiht.'i, ix. 

Clemently. adi\ In ti mild or merciful 
milliner. 

(I .Mary Mnirdalen, hi*nr our prayers, which are 
full of praises, and nio>t rlmniiflfi reconcile lh:*| 
eompimy unto Christ !— Jcrciuy Toy toe, Jnsseasirc | 
Ji'mll l\qn i’ll, ii. ». 

Clench, r. a. [its to form, in the same win- ! 
tion to ding its wrench is to wring , drench j 
to drink \ lienee, originally, in sense,* msikc. | 
or cause, to cling:’ see, however, (Minch. 
(Ming, and Clumsy.] Fasten, as with a 
rivet; draw' tight ; grasp firmly. 

lie reealls a thousand times the scene, the nm- 
menl. iu which hut a few hours past he dared to tell 
her llial lie loved ; lie recalls a thousand times Iho 
still small voice thal murmured licrapitalnl felicity ; 
more than a thousand times, for his heart, e/nirlml 
the idea as a diver (r rasps a ircm .—Disraeli the 
yoituy » e, Coui ngsby, h. vii. eh. vii. 

As applied to reasoning in such ex- 
pressions as ‘ \\o clenched,' meiinin^ 4 placed 
in a firm arid unassailable condilmii,' it is 
possible that, over and above the metaphor 
from the rivet, there is the similarity in 
sound or form with the technical term//#7i- 
dnts proof. See K l en c h ; aTso C 1 i u c It. 
Clencher. s. That, which clenches : (used of 
an tm/tt incut : see Clench). 

Clenching;, part. nitj. Convulsively grasp- 
ing. 

Their gasping throats villi elcnehiiuj hands he 
ho) Ih. httrwin, Jiutauic (hiriten. 

Clepe. v. a. [A.S. c/f/wm=- call, for which 
it was the ordinary term. "lienee, ytieped, 
or yclept, as in 

1 Hail, thou Goddess ftii. nml free. 

In I leaven yclep’tl Uuphrosyuc.’ 
rt •* iJfilton. L’Allrgro.) 

r rhe y-, her®, represents the ge- t the 
general prefix to A.S. participles : c/ypiau 
"CnU, % clypinnne ~ to call, tjt-c/ypcd = 
called.] Cpll; name. Obsolete, 

1'hey clepe us drunkards. Shukctpcar, Hamlet, L 4. 


neither in tin 1 previous editions nor in | 
Web-der, is entered :ieei»rdiug to the iimimI 
spelling; 1ml without an accent. Thi> in 
heetuiM* its derivation is doubtful, vv!iil>t 
its length depends on it* derivation. It is 
often, pi rlmps generally, sounded as a 
quadrisvlliihle; vvhereas. if it he simply tlit* 
combination drnr i story, it \< a trisyllable. 
'Mils latter derivation rests outlie text of 
the chief modern works on architecture, 
checked by references to individual au- 
thorities whom it would he o^teiitalious to 
quote hv name. Still there are doubts; 
doubts which fall under two head-. Those 
that belong lo the lir.-'l may he dealt with 
at once. The extracts show that the 
meaning of the. first, element is equivocal. 
Clear may mean lig/if, or it may mean 
free. The etymological evidence is in 
favour of the former. Though the word 
has two meanings i:t l-'.uitlisli, r/nir in 
French and cl,i,mi in Italian mean, either 
always or generally, light : and il* French 
and Italian equivalents an* cluir itaye and 
chiuro piano. 

In re»pcct to the word being, in the first 
instance at least, char shny, the ease is 
different. Such an origin, to an elvinolo- 
gist, seems little better than the connec- 
tion between spamitnirnss and n spa ran us. 
The class of words in which a strange term 
misunderstood is assimilated to some fa- 
miliar one, of which either the form or 
import, or both, admit of the confusion, is 
so large, and the exceptions to its cata- 
chreslic charac ter so few, that such tin ety- 
mology ns char-story U an extreme impro- 
bability. Nevertheless, whoever objects to 
it must give full value to the opinion of 
those wlio look at the filing rather than 
the word. 

In favour of I he current view are— 

1. The fact of the French having cluir 
tlm/c ( -clear stage), the Italian chiuro 
piano ( - elenP plane), as il* equivalents : 
provided that these are old terms and not 
the invention of modern writers on archi- 
tect tire. 

k J. That of dear story appearing in a 
document, so early as the Will of llenry VI. 

;l. That, of story in its ordinary scii-c 
of the story of « building being, at least, 
more characteristic of English architecture 
than of that of any other country. 

4. The agreement between the name, so 
derived, and the meaning. 

5. The tact that Diiemigi* gives no such 
word jis cirri storium, the one which, at the 
first view', suggests itself as ail origin. . 

(j. The existence of the compounds 
W/W-storv and orcr- story, the former sip- 
plied to the triforium as opposed to the 
clear story, and the latter denoting the 
clear story itself. » 

Against it are — 

1. The fact of story being a word which, 
even now, is slow to enter into a truo cum- 
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pound. When we talk of a Jirst ur second 
story, the words are generally, ‘ perhaps 
always, separate, i.e. first story , not first - 
story : and, even here, four is the coin, 
nioner element, ^as ground jloor, Jirst -jloor. 

2. Secondly '(and here 1 lie* editor hum. 
premise that he takes his data sob ly from 
the current works oil architecture, espe- 
cially the (Jlossaiy of Architecture, refer- 
ring to them, whether fur or against his 
criticise), without either special knowledge* 
of the subject m* investigation of ultimate 
authorities), the extracts that favour tin* 
rociivcd derivation are all subsequent, to 
a. n. MOD, or the time when the Norman 
French ceased to be commonly spoken i:i 
England. Vet Hi-nett re is given as the 
French for dear-story. Assuming, as ill • 
the previous ease, iliat. this is an old word 
rittlu-r than a modern coinage, we find in 
it a serious objection. However important 
the English school of church architecture 
may have been, or however great may have 
been the inti iicncc of 'rrtain guilds in the 
ditl'usiou of architectural term*, a French 
word like christere derived from an Eng- 
lish clear k .story is an improbability. 

In respect to its sound, we may presume 
that the tradition of it^ pronunciation as a 
part of the spoken language lia< been 
broken, it being possible that the word 
was never used, except on tliCHireugih of its 
appearance in hook*, between tin* time of 
Inigo dunes and the priM-ut. Hence, the 
word may he treated a* a nrind one. If 
so, its sound may he determined by a body 
of architectural authorities; or, at lean, 
the spelling may hi* fixed and the pronun- 
ciation allowed to take its course; the 
theoretical propriety of the orthography, 
a* tested by the derivation, being left as 
uncertain or insoluble. In this ease, how- 
ever, the fact of the word, whatever it may 
he, having derivatives must he home in 
mind ; se that those who are safiMicri with 
char-story must consider whether such a 
word as clcur-storial would he equally 
tolerable; or, if not, whether etrrrsinrial 
must 1 m* avoided; or, when used, In Jooked 
upon as si derivative of cluir-story which 
i* not to he spelt etymologically. In fact, 
it i* the word ehrestoria! that supplies u.-* 
with the best, evidence in favour of the 
original word having hem quadrisyllable, 
and it is the same word which justifies the 
spelling of the present entry. Whatever 
else clerestory may he, in lexicography, it 
is the base of chrestoriul. 


The existence of dear-story as a combi- 
nation of two words (or even sis a true 
compound) with a definite architectural 
import is by no means impugned by these 
remarks; indeed it may he. found with a 
meaning little different from that, of lanti ru 
or skylight. Nor is there any reason why 
even" a true clerestory may not, also, he 
called a clear-story, 'flic question before 
us is that of the derivation of the name of a 
certain portion of an ecclesiastical edifice, 
combined with that of its spelling, the re- 
sult being that clear-story, to the exclusion 
of clerestory , is condemned.] 

For definition of the word as commonly used 


see first extract. 

Clear story or elerr sltiry fw] UioupiH'rviTlirnl «!i- 
visious of tin- nii\i\ choir, mul tnuiwpl* <'f :i cliiirni. 
It w clear almvo the root - of the ni'les .whence it 
may have taken ila mime, but noun* have item itj the 
name from the cl air or liaht nilmiin4 llmnnrli it* 
tier of whiiloWM. Nearly nil the nil In* I nils nml laiw 
churches have clear stories, or tiers of ariiiiles, and 
q Un of windows over the nUlcs aud tnluna. lhvro 
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in no triforhim in the priory church of Hath, but a I Clergyman, ft. Man in holy orders ; man 
rlrar *" ™ ''“'V tM— * 


licit 1 k*i* t rtltiriiim nor dear story. ■ Gwilt, Kneyelo- 
ptctha of Areliitirfure, Ulossarv. 

A Live these arches, nml mi the Home faro. . . . is a 
triforium, or gallery passing found tho whole cir- 
cumference ami adorned by a series of interlaced 
arches. while in the clerestory nlmve occurs, over 
Mich nrrliwny. a semicircular-lunded window. — 
Gmlwiii. Chiirdos of Loudon, Tmi /ilr Church. 

The lower is divided into three stories. . . . The , 
third or «7» n story, forming I he holfry, presents mi ] 
enrh fnee a dial mid a large pointed window in three j 
divisions.— tbid.,St. Du using's in the Went. 
Clerical, m (j. Relating to till’ clergy. Hare. 

Constantine might have done more justly to have 
punished those dergical faults which lie could not , 


set apart tor ministration in holy things ; 
not a layman. 

Ilnw 1 have sped union ft (he clergymen. 

The sums J have colluded shall express. 

Shii/,, HjH'iir, King John, iv. 2. 

It seems toliein the power of a reasonable clergy - 
vtoii to make the most ignorant man comprehend 
his duly.- -AVZ/y. 

Cleric, s. Clerk : (ill the sense of a member 
of the clerical order). Obsolete. 

What means the profession furnishes, the cleric 
who is tlm most intent upon its proper duties, the 
most addicted to a life of study and d> votiou, is the 
least ipialitlcdto improve- Ihshop Horsley, Sermon 
for Suns of the Clergy : 17Si». 


might remain concealed. - - Milton, A it i mad versions j 
mi a fhf nee of the Humble lh monstrance. 
Clorgliy. r. a. Convert into a clergyman: 
(in the following extract it means ‘bring 
over to \our clerical principles'), liarc. 

And how our leisure title! h love. 

And Id it lit ((|Uotli she) 

To such as lust for love; sir Clarke, 

You vh'cyifiv not mo. Warm r, Albion's England, 
b. vi. cli. xxxi. (Rich.) 
Clergy, s. [N.Fr. c/m/c. J 
1. Body of men set tfi part by ordination for 
the siTviei: of the Church. I 

We hold that (J oil’s clergy are a state which { 
hath been, ami will be as 1mm as there is a church i 
upon earth, necessary, by the plain word of (hut 1 
himself ; a state when unto the ii'st of Hod's people j 
luiisi lie sullied, as touching things that appertain ! 
tot heir Miufs health.— Hookt r, Fecit siastical Polity, 
b. iii. 

Thr convocation give a greater miiii, 

Than evt r, at one time, the clergy yet 

Hid to Ins predecessors. Shak, sjit or, Henry I’, i. 1. 

The chuivli is also sometimes used to denote the 
cl i roy. as distinguished from the laity ; ns. when we 
speak of anyone's Ih-iiiit educated I’m* the elm Hi. 
meaning, for the ministry. Some would perhaps 
add. that it is in this sense we speak of the endow- 
ments of the church; since the immediate emolu- 
ment of the-.e is received by elcrirv nu n. lint if it 
be consideii d that they receive it m the eannnty of 
I'lilHii' iiistruetois and spiritual pastors, these en- 
dowments may fairly Is* regard'd as liclmarim:, in a 
cerium sense, to the whole body, for whose benefit 
tiny are. in this way. calculated: in tie* same man- 
ner as we consider, e. ir. tin* endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in a university, as a benefaction, not to 
th<‘ |iro!esMirs almie, but to the university at large. 
— II /lately. Logic, Ambiguous 'linns, app. i. 

Csed iif/jeetinii/j/. • 

Lind's olienco was hnvinsc nimed at changing Hie 
national form of our church into tin* Roman form. 
Holme he was caught out lie had almost sneiveded 




in making a eh ray-church . . . . They bail not then 
hilly arrived at the days of dogma and opinion. It 
was slill a political question, namely, an issue bo- 


il clerical man ’ = u limn in ordc 

I cannot suliseriln> to tlie counsel of Lcnmirdiis 
Lessius. that it were meet for clerical and religious 
persons nit her to suiter death than to kill a imir- 
tlierer; since no reason can Isi shewed, why their 
life should not bens dear to I heiu as others .— Mishap 
Hall, Casts of Conscience, ii. 1. 

Sir I*. I’, having observed many to look with an 
■vil eve mi the eh rival n'Venue, his lordship sent 
him in a letter the following paper. — Bishop Harlow, 
lit mains, p. 271. 

Clerisy. #. Body of clerks or clergy: (in 
tin* ext met applied to non of learning and 
tlwut/ht in general). 

Tin' e/erisy of a nation, that is, its lenriu’d men, 
whether poets, or philoMiphcrx, nr scholars, tire these 
oiiits of ivlative rest. There could be no order, no 
harmony of the whole, without them.- Col, ridgt , 
Table Talk, p. U. 

.Clerk, .v. [Lilt, clcrictts ; A.S. c/cnc.] 

1. Clergyman. 

All persons were s tiled clerks that served In the 
clnirehof Christ, wind her they wen* bishops, priests, 
•ns, — . I ."life, Parcrgon Juris L ’auuntci. 

2. Scholar ; man of letters. 

They might tall f book-learning what they 
Willed ; hut. for his part, he never saw more uulculy 
fellow* than great eh cks were.— Mr P. Sidney. 

The greatest el, rks being uni al wavs the hmiestest, 
nil v more Ilian the wise.it men. South. 

M. Mail employed mi'li r another its a writer 
or engrosser; writer in a public, office; 
otlicer whose business is the cure of re- 
cords, registers, and the regulation offnrms 
of business (as the clerk of the House of 
Lords or Commons). 

My lord Itass'iniogave his ring aw ay 
1’uto the judge; nml then the hoy, his ch rk, 

Thai look smiie pains in writing. he liegg'd mini'. 

Simla si tear. Mr reliant of Vi niec, v. 1. 
My friend was in doubt whether lie could lml 
exert the justice upon such a vagrant ; but not 
having his clerk with him, who is a necessary coun- 
sellor, lie Id the thought drop.— Addison. 

It may seem dillicull to make out the hills of 
fare for the suppers of Yiteilius. i question not 
but. an expert eh rk of a kitchen call do it ,—Arbnth- 
ntn. 


\»e( 

cl, rgy-church. ■ Lord It. Montague, The four Fx- 
pernm ills in Church and State, p. lid. 

2. Beuelit, or privilege, of clergy : (a pri- 
vilege, now abolished, by means of which , „ . . . . . 

ciergvmen, mid in course of time all who . 0 ^ ! ‘ds the responses to tbecou- 

could rend, were in certain cases exempted in the church, and performs 

from criminal process before the secular , 
judges). I 

Chrgy may he demnnded after judgement given 
, against a person: . . . even under tlm gallows if 


other parochial duties connected with tin 
church ; parish clerk. 

Hy the clicks iii the ruhriok of the Common- 
I’ni.ser-ltiH'k, (which was llrsL inserted in the second 
book of K. Kdvv. VI.) I suppose were meant such 


there lie a proper judge them who has power to al- ( 
low it. -Tomline. Law Dictionary. j 

[Chrk. -CU deal. —Clergy. Latin, clems, the clergy; • 
vie dens, Spanish rlvriga, one of the clergy; a clerk ; j 
chrtciti, the clergy, which in Middle Latin would j 
have Urn ch rida, whence French elerge, iin from j 
eh ricin, one admiLted to the tonsure, Fri'iieh cirri - 1 
cun, ch rjoH. ' rhauteiit li inabitm Here el ehaiiteut j 
li eh rjuu.' (Hucange.) The origin is the (I reck «Ai)- 1 
, .. a lot, from the way ir which Matthias was 
elected hy lot In the Hpoxtleship. Ill 1 Peter V. 3, 
t he elders art eihrirlwl to feeil the (lock of < mil, ‘ not . 
as being lords over (toil’s heritage,’ gij5' m xmn- 
Ki-gui'ui-itv tui v •rAijpuii', * neither as iiaving lordship in 
the ch rgicf- (YVielif in Richardson.)— Wcdgivood, | 

Diction, try of English Ffymuhigy.’] 

Clergyable. aJj. Su* extract. 

All tho statutes for excluding clergy nro in fhet I __ 
nothing else hut the restoring of the Ihw to the siitif Clerkleie. adj. Ignorant; uncivilized. 1 (arc. 
rigour of capital punishment in the lint offence l hat hike the Turk, whose military janisaries nml 

was exeri-iswl before, the Frivilegium Clerieale was bashaws rule all in their vh-rkUss and cruel way.— 

at ull imlulgisl ; and so tender* Is the law or indicting Waterhouse, Apology for Learning, p. 40 : 

capital punishment in the drat iiislauee lor any in- 1 ci&rkllke nth Arrmnolishi'd nq n. rli»rk nr 
ferior felony, that notwithstanding by the marine | attj. ACCOlIlp 1MU It US U UtrK or 


I N'isniiH as were appointed, :iL llie iN'giuuiug of the 
Li'fonuation, to ntli-ud the im’iimbent in his jier- 
ftirmaiiee of I lie olliees; and sik-Ii niv still in some 
cathedral and collegiate churches, which have la it- 
ch rks to look out the lessons, name the anthem, set 
the psalms, and the like, of which sort 1 take our 
parish-ffr rks to lie, lliomrlt we have now seldom 
limro Hum one to a church.— Wheatley, national 
Illustration of the Jitnik of Common Prayi r. 

Clerk-ale. .v. 1'Vust for the benefit of the 
parish clerk. See Ale. 

Cbrk-ate occurs in Aubrey's manuscript History 
of Wiltshire. * In the Raster holidays was the 
rhirkcs-atu for his privnte lieiiedt mid l lie solace nf 
the neighbourhood.— T. Wartun, History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, iii. J2'J. 


law . . . Ix'iiedt of clergy is not allowed in any case 
whatever; yet when iiueticcs are committed within 
the admiralty jurisdiction, which would Is* vie rgy- 
ablc if committed hy Hie laud, the constant course is 
to acquit and discharge tint prisoner.— Jacob, Law 
Dictionary, Denejit gf Clergy, 
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learned person; scholurlikc. 

Ymlnre certainly a gentleman ; thereto, 
Ckrk-Ukc, ex|H:riene’d. 

Shakffspear, J Finter’s Talc, I. 2. 
Tho sultan miswered the ludy with one cimseut, 
and promised her in most liberal] terms all tho pro- 
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taction tint their forced could afTord, or (heir xrnw 
lions procure; pml yet dill every ouo of them, Imth 
in iM'tiou and word, elerke-like dissemhle their se. 
Yerull imaginations, whcreimto their minds were 
os prone ami rcudic, ns their hearts were euiiiiing 
closely toeouehide them.- - Knolhs, ft!;! E. (Ord Ms.) 

Clerkly, adj. Clorklikc ; clover ; scholar- 
liko; cunning. 

1 hnve answered to your clerkly dialogue la'tvvccn 
Hie Ncholler nml the rude mmi. -.l/v/iiijrArp Cran- 
tntr. To Hishtni Gardiner, fol. .’Jll.t. 

Thou art chrkly, thou art clerkly. Sir John. - 
Shukesjiear, Merry Wives tf Windsor, iv. 5. 

Cl&rkly. mlv. ill uu ingenious or learned 
manner. a 

They [the poets] did clerkly, in (lgores. set L ( >fi.m 
us sundry tales. — Gascoigne, Delicate Diet Jhr 
Drunkards. ‘ 

Ignominious vvonls, though clerkly couch'd. 

Shake spear, Henry VI. Part II. iii, [, 
Then practis'd they hy proclamation spread, 
Nought to forget, that nmught defame him dead ; 
Winch was so curious, nml so ch rkly peun'il. 

Mtrronrjur Magistrates, u. tiji. 

Clerkship, s. 

1. Scliohirship. 

I have heard that Abraham was a groat scholar- 
vvlinl portion of clerkship he hath otherwise ami 
upon other occasions expivsl, I know not. Uahs 
Goldin Rnnmns, Sermon at the Close, p. 0. ’ 

lie knew well how necessary, in the game of 
politics, it. is to appear no less u nun of the world 
timn of books; and tliniiph he was not averse to 
display bis clerkship and soholastie mlbmiatiou. m l 
lie cmleavouml to make them seem miller valmhic 
for their weight, than curious for their fashion, .'hr 
F. L. Ilulc'ir, Pelham, eh. Ixvii. 

2. Ollur of a clerk of any kind. 

Of these eh rk ships ,voiir maje.ly had formerly 
granted two reversions. A ir H. II ottmi, Lith.s. 

He sold the clerkship of Ins parish, when it lie- 
came vacant.— Swift, Misci lianas. 

Clever, adj. [sec lust extract ; nolwilhsltnul- 
ing which the editor connects the word 
with tlu* Gorman Idmj - tagacions, wi>e.j 

1. Dexterous; skillful. 

It w:w tlu: cleven r mockery of the two. -far 
L' Estrange. 

I read Dyer’s letter moil' for Hie Mile | Inn (lie 
news. The mail has a ehn r jam, it must he ouiud. 
— . Itldisuii , Fn rholil , i r. 

2. Just; tit; proper; romniodioiH, 

I can't but think 't would sound more ch nr, 

To me nml to my heir* for ever. P/fr. 

3. Well-shaped; neat. 

Slu* called him gundy guts, and he callnl her 
lousy I’eir, ihoiiL-li the girl was a turiit ch «• 
as any was. Arbnt/iiiaf. 

[ Ch err. The Wold is probably derived from tlu- imtu-'i 
of seizing, as l.al in rapnlns from rapio ; Si-*jtfli 
quick of jieiveplioil. clever, quick in mol mu. c\|.r- 
«IiIii.im, from Oaelic ylae, to seize, to eali li, 'llu 
S«'i itell lias also eh ik. eh k, eh itek, , Ink , , cloak i itli n- 
lienlwilli English ehthh), a ho. >L , a hold, < l.iw <r 
talon ; toiV/A'or eh . to eateli, siialeh. and M im 
cltik, I hitch, lively, aalle, clever, il.Alr.ils, lit. lit - 
lingered. One is Mild 'o be eh Hell of Ills 'mimi's who 
hits a thing so vhnny Hut bystanders do ii"t oli- 
si-neit. (.lamiosou.) Now tlictild ImiuiisIi liail a luiui 
chi; r, a claw or clutch, exactly eurrespuiiiliua to the 
Scot eh ch >k, chiik. 

lienee the Old Fnglisu In ch r. r, Dulrii /■/. r r* i‘t 
klci'iru, to claw oneself up, climb, sei.imble; i, ml 
heuei'also I lielii-ve is rormeil the adjeei ive i h d r ill 
tlie sciisi! of sualehing, eali-liiiur, iii I lie same way as 
tlu: Scotch ch ik, el, itch, above mentioned. 

‘The hisMirt. (bu’//aul| his>y but relmik 
Seim was so dec. ms of her eluik. 

Ills legs he might not longer lunik , 

Seim held them <U line hint.' 

iDimkii'iii.laiiiieMit!.) 

Dill ell, Urn-rig, stii'ky ; I’latt Delitsell./i/i nsk,khfsk\ 
khfskrjhigir, tiiievisli lingers, to which evi rjlimik 
sticks. - iVei/p.rutul, Dictionary of English Fly 
iHotogy. J 

ClcvoriHta. adj. Soinewhtit clever. 

They say 1 lint nil of us have oiiechanee in this life, 
and so it was with Righy. After a si niggle of many 
years, nfler a long senes of the usual idternnlixcs of 
small Mieeesscs and small failuii's. a Her a few ch r< r- 
ish sjM'irlies and ii goof/ many vlnerish |»aiii|iji(* , ts. 

. . . Kigliy, vvliw had already intrigued himsell m ■» 
a suhordmate ollha', met with Lord Monmouth.-'- 
Disraeli the younger, Coniugsby, h. i. ch. ii. 

Cleverly, ado. Dexterously ; fitly ; hand- 
somely. • 

Thesi: would inveigle rats with th* scent, 

And sometimes catch them with a aiiaji, 

As cleverly as th* ablest trap. ... 

lluthr, Jlydibras, it* !■ 

A roguo upon the highway may have as strjfy JJJ 
arm. and take off a mail's liimd. os cleverly, an the ti 
ecutioucr.— South, 
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Clcvernew. *. Attribute suggested by 
Clever. 

It. is not always easy to lenm when anil where 
works pnt forth under a fatso mum* were nullv 
written; Imt \v« have already mentioned several 
which were written in Alexandria nIucc the time of 
Euergetin II.. nnd it is prolmhle Hint many otters 
were nhout this time fortred by the dishonest r/»>. 
vrrncss of the Alexandrians.- Sharpe, History of 
Egypt, vol. ii. eh. xiii. 

Clew. s. 

1. Hull, or bottom, of thread or cotton ; thread 
itself. 

They sec small dries draw vastest welch I s alone, 
Not in their bulklml in tlirir- order strong. 

Dryd.n. 

2. Used metaphorically. Guide; direction. 
See Clue. 

tiftsoons untwist imr his deceit fill dne, 

JIc kiiii to weave a web of wicked guile. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

While guided hy some elnr of heavenly I bread, 

The perplex'd labyrinth we backward Ireail. 

Lord It mrommnn. 

Is there no way, no thomrht. no henm of lii^lu ? 

No eke in to guide me thro' this gloomy lime. 

To clear my honour, yet preserve mv fait h V Smith. 

The render knows not how to transport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for wart of 
tunic t'lnr, or connecting idea, to lay hold of. — 
Halts, l/igick. 

Clow. r. a. Direct; guide ns by u thread. 
See Clue. Hare. 

Direct and deiv me out the way to happiness. 

llcainiinnt and Fletcher, Women pleas'd. 

Click, r. n. Make a sharp, slight, successive 
noise. 

The solemn death-watch click'd \ he hour shedy’d; 
Ami shrilling crickets in the chimney ery'd. (lay. 

Click, r. a. Move with, or elicit I lie sound 
of, n click. 

When merry milkmaids dirk the latch. 

Ami rarely smells the new-mown hay. 

Ami the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 

Twice or thrice his roundelay, 

Alone and warming his the wits. 

The white owl in the: belfry sits. 

Tinny non. The Out. 

Click, s. Catch for reluming the holt in ;i 
lock; holder into which the latch drops 
when the gute is shut ; slight sharp sound 
such us is made hy the dropping of a latch 
or tin* rocking of a pistol. 

The third part of the luck is the tumbler, which is 
a catch or rlirk Imliling tin* holt from being with- 
drawn, except tin* tumbler is tirsl removed hy the 
key, which is done at the same time n shoots the 
hull.— R,es. (' yrtofuidi ,i. f.o.-k. 

Clicket. s. [N.Kr cHtjuvt . ] Ring, knocker, 
or hummer of n door ; key. Obsolete. 

This fresh'* May of which I spake of yore. 

In warm wex haili imprinted \Wcliktl 
That January hare of the smal wicket. 

Chaucer, Marchnnt's Toh\ 

Clicking, verbal tilts. Act of that which 
clicks, 

A dull rotation, never at n stay, 

Yesb rdav’s lure tvv in image of to-day ; 

While conversation, an exhausted stock, 

(trows drowsy ns the dirking of a chick. 

Cotcpcr, Hope, 101. 

Client, s. [Lnt dims , elient-is.] 

1. One who applies to ii professional lawyer 
for counsel, or the conduct of a suit. 

Tiiiti* is due from the jpdgc to the advocate some 
commendation, when* (■nU"es are well handled; for 
Hint upholds in l lie dUnl the reputation of liis 
counsel. Ha mm, Essays. 

Advocates must, deal plainly wilh their clients. 
and tell the true state of I heir ease .— Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Rule and Err r cists of Holy l.iciny. 

2. Dependent, in a more general sense: (ns 
it was used among the Romans). 

I do think they arc your friends and clients. 

And fenrf'il to disturb you. Jl. Jansou, Catiline. 

Cliental. adj. Dependent. Harr. 

In oialer to continue the cl i Altai bond, and not 
to hreftk up ati old nml strong confederacy nnd 
thereby disperse tlio tribe.- llurkc. Abridgement of 
English History, ii. 7. 

Cliented +part. adj. Supplied with clients. 

liurc, 

Thia due occasion of diacourafrement the worst 
conditioned and lenst diented petivoguers <lo yet, 
under tlw> sweet bait of revenge, convert to a more 
VXi Potion of action!.— Carcw, Surrey 


if estate. s. [Fr. dim tele ; Lat. dimtcla •] i 
Condition or office of a client. Hare. I 

Tlmse of the ltoiicin rl lent eh arc not mure careful I 
and punctual in scanning and observing tin* rules 
and practice „f their espousals, than ours here are 
incurious in ln>tli. — Hishop Hall ? Cases of Con- 
Scirnrc, iv. Ii. 

Here's Vagiinteius holds good ipiarlers with him. 
And, under I lie prelexl of client, fr. 

W ill lie ndmiLleil. //. Jenson, Catiline. 

Clientshlp. s. Condition of a clieiil. 

Itilnmaae nml c(i, iifship among the Itomnus al- 
ways descended: the plclieiaii houses had renmrv*i 
to tin, patrician lino winch had formerly protect <.*il I 
them, hr i/d, n. 1 

Cliff, jr. f A.S.c///:] Steep rock. I 

The Li-iiendians del iw t*i precipitate a man from 
ll liirli chfl ii'lolhe sea. -- It, iron, Sutural and Ex- j 
peri ni, nf at Hn,tni‘y j 

Mountaineers. that from Severus came. 

And from t In* craggy el f 's of Tctricu. Ih'ydcn . 1 

1*1 ll fill dec res. 

Rob Dover’s neighbouring daces of sanpyre to 
excite 

liis dull and sickly taste, and stir up appetite. 

1/ray f, m, ColynU, t,m, xviii. lust. p)rd MS.) 

Cliff, s. Ill Music. Same as Clef. 

Cliffy, adj. Rrokcii ; craggy. 

Calling I hem eric'; rdc;ht mountains, as being 
full of downc-lails and hoi|i»w plans. HarmarA 
Translation of It, za\ * S, mans. p. dill : l.*iS7. j 

Clitt. s. Same us Cliff: (for which it is as ! 
incorrect a term as tfoicnd tor i/uirn). 

J >ow n he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on tin* top of rocky clip. 

S/k iis, r, Eatrie Qiurn. 

Clilt. s. Same as Cleft: (to which it stands 
in tlie ‘{time relation as clinch to dt nch). 

I will put this.* in a clijl of llu* rock.— Exodus, 
xxxiii. 

Clffted. adj. Broken like cliffs; fissured. 

'Flic swarming populace spread every wall. 

Ami cling, as if with claws they did enforce 
Their hold, thro’ cbfhd stones, stretching nml slur- 
iug. Conyi't cc, Mourning limit , 1 . 1). 

Clifty. adj. Same as C l i ffy. Harr. 

The rocks below widen eoii.siderahly, and their 
clijl y sidivs are fringed with viced. - l*,nnant. 

Cliraucter. s. Same as Climacteric. 
Rare. 

Killer times, settling their conceits upon rlimnc - 
frrs, differ from one another. — Sir T. It rotate. 
Vulgar Er roars. 

Climucter. r. a. Hring to the climacteric. 

D«*:it Ii might have taken such. her end defer’d, 
Vntil the time she had Imh-m chmadtr’d. 

// rant on , Ehyns, 12 HI. (Ord MS.) 


Cllm&oterlc. s. Date in tlie lifetime of man, 
after which the constitution is supposed to 
begin to decline, or sink from its standard 
of vigorr as from the top round of a lad- 
der, aval old age or decay to begin : (com- 
monly calculated from the l»:h*d birthday, 
to reach or pass which is in ordinary lan- 
guage, to reach or pass the grand climno 
tcrie, see extract from llrmvne under 
Climtieterical : in Medicine, see next 


entry, the data is less precisely fixed). 

My iiml her is something brio r, though, at her 
ndv:ineeil :ivt, every day i.n a clnnact , nek. Cop' 1 . 

ll had bivnn task wortliv of the mural p'nliwn- 
phers to have considered with equal can* the di- 
maclvricls of the mind; to have pointed out tile 
time at which every passion begins and erases to | 
predoiniiiate. nml noted tie* regular variations of ■ 
desire. and the siuri ssimi nf mn* appetite to an- . 
other.— Johnson, RautMt c, im. I.‘»l. 

The rider seein.il to have passed the great, climac- 
teric. bill looked hale mill Vigorous. Stc E. L. Ed- 
ict r. Eny , nr .Irani, h. ii. ch. v. 

Form Fn nch. 

Your lordship being now arrived at your great 
cliniticfcriyitc. y« t giveim prefif of the least decay of 
your excellent" judgement nnd cuiiiprelieiisioii. 
Drydrn. 

Mlmacterlc. adj. Ill Mi divine. Appertain- 
ing to. or connected with, the climacteric. 


See preceding entry. 

It lms lieeu" observed that independent nf any 
positive alteration in the structure of a particular 
organ then* ocensioiuill.v occurs at a cerium liertmlor , 
life a sudden and gi-nenl ■lientimi or hmlth. which 
is of uncertain duration, though generally of no 
long eoiiliinianee. and to which the term dt mart me 
disensi* has bei*ri npplieil . . . it mav^yuriit any limn 
ls*twii*n I ho ngi'sof liny nml seventy-llve.-A,^, 
in Forbes's Cyclopadia of Trad teal Medicine, Aye. 
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Ctimaot^rlcal. s. Snmc as C lima cleric. 

The numbers seven and nine multiplied into 
thcmnolvi*s, do make lip sixty-three, .•..imuooly es. 
teemed the g«:at clhnarUrtcal of our lives. ■ Air 
ll mie nr, Vulgar Errours. 

Many nhltcv lauds liuve survived tin* dangerous 
dim, icteric, U of y tho third generiition. - FulUr, 
Church History, vi. 

Cllmatal » adj. [see Climatic.] Relating to 
climate. 

The period of observation does not include tin*, 
years .sum* | \ r ,S. inasmuch as they have Ii. i-n excep- 
tional in many n*speets, and prohahly form part ot a 
I’.vele ld»t yet eoinpleleil, whilst the sixln-li yenrs w- 
lecteil njipear to emuplete two « Itmutnl cycles. — 
Anst, d. The Channel Islands, p. lift. 

Climate, s. [Fr. dim at.] In the rjcoyrn - 
phi rut sense, n /one measured on the 
earth’s surface, of which there are 24 be- 
tween tlie equator and the polar circle, 
called half-hour climates, in the course of 
each of which the longest day becomes 
half an hour longer, and fj between the 
polar circle and the pole, called month 
climates in the course of each of which the 
longest day becomes a month longer; in 
the commti/i and popular sense, a region, 
or tract of laud, ditVcring from another hy 
the temperature of tlu* air. 

Hetvvixt III* extremi s, twn happier dimahs hold, 
lie* temp, r that partakes nf lint and cnhl. J fry Jen. 

This In lent of iimviiig the passions cuuiiol be of 
any gwiil me in tin* northern elinutt*. Sir Jl. 

Climate, r. n. Inhabit. Hare. 

Till* blessed gmls, 

Purge all infu-tiuii from our air, whilst yon 

lio dimatehciv. Shatus/nar, Winter's Talc, v. i. 

Cltm&tie. adj. Relating to, connected with, 
or dc]H.*iidciit on, climate. 

In the exlreme north nf the island, the peninsula 
of Jall'mi ami l lie vast plains of Neura-kalawii, and 
the Wnimy form n third climatic division.- Sir d. 
E. T< am nt, C\ylon, pt. i. eh. ii. 

Considering the regular form of this 
word it is it scarce one. It is given, bow- 
el er, in the American dictionaries, and 
in import's (it mum Dictionary translated 
kUmatisch . Ill many places where it might 
he expected it is either expressed hy a oir- 
cumloriition, hy dinnttnl, or by some Midi 
word as utcurohyicaf, \ atniospht rie, t/nj- 
t/raphicuf, or tdluric , generally preceding 
influences. T’lio doubt as to the accent may 
have something to do with litis; though 
dinuUic is the true pronunciation. J 

The want of a ready- made term like Phy- 
sics, or Physic, probably lies in the fact of 
the word having taken its secondary nnd 
geographical sense during the Alexandrine, 
rather than the Athenian, stage of the 
Greek language, after the time when 
scientific treatises were written with titles 
derived from the adjective in -ibuj,*. See 
Chromatics. 

The objections to diinntul lie chiefly Mil 
the accent ; the a in the lust syllable of 
climate being long, whereas the accent of 
ordinary trisyllables in -al is on the first. 

Climatological, adj. Connected with cli- 
mate. 

This . . . group . . . embraces populations actually 
alllliated to each other, rather than populations ex- 
hibiting the common clti*ct.H of common social ... 
climatological condition— R. U. Latloim, Varutus 
if Man, p. IW. 

Climatology. *. Investigation of the phe- 
nomena and laws connected with climate. 

In treating climatology ils n science, it is desirable 
that sonu* correct nml convenient mode should lie 
adopted, for computing and expressing the compa- 
rative variability to which the |em|M*nitun* in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, and in dilfereut parts of 
the year in tlie same plaeo, is subjn-t. frmii iu»n- 
periodie eausc-s.— 'Transactions of Royal Socuty, p. 
mu. 

Climatare. s. Same as Climate. Obsolete. 

And even the like precurso of fieri vents . . . 

Have lieav'n and earth together deiinuistratcij 
Unto our climalures and countrymen. 

S/utU'sptiir, Hamlet, i. 1. 
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Climax. 8. JGr. - ladder.] Gradation ; 1 Cllmblngr-fcoy. * 8. Chimnoyswofyer's ap- 
prentice sent lip chimneys. 

Climbing (-perch). 8. [two words rather 
than u compound.] Fi>h so called (Ami- 
‘"is seamless) capable of working its way 
up even steep admits out of water. 

AfiVNsnry respiratory orguim, acting chiefly a* a 
reservoir nr tiller of water, are developed from the 
upper pari of the pharynx in the elimbin g pi-rdi him! 
ullied llslies of amphibious habits.— Ouvn, Anatomy 
of VerLbraUs, 

Climate; region; tract of earth. 


ascent; figure in rhetoric, by which tin; 
sense, or series of images, rises grudimllv. 

('tinier Ih.'I wci’ii one cxcellniry imd another is dif- 
lleiiil ; mill yet (lie emnhisiun, by a duo dinner, is 
cviTinon 1 the licsl. lU'gtltn, fra nutation oj Jure. 
uni's Satin it, dodieation. 

Some radiant Kit Immml every »g e has grac'd. 

Still rising in a eHmo.r, *1 ill the last, 

Surpassing Jill, is not to Ih; siirpiiHt. (Irnm'Me. 

Climb, r. a. preterite, dumb and dindud 
(the h being part of the original word, and 
not, its in In nth, &c., a men? caftiehrestic. Cllm0, 


adjunct). [A.S. dimhunJ] Ascend up any ( 
place; mount by means of some hold or| 
footing: (implying labour and difficulty^ 
and successive efforts). 

When shall 1 route 1o tli' top of that slum* hill? — 
You do cliinh up it now. Look, how we labour. 

Shakes ptar, Kina I a or, iv.fi, 
Jonathan elimbci/ up upon his hands, and upon 
his feet. 1 Samuil, xiv. Ifi. 

Asa thief 

Into the window dilute, or o’er the tiles, 

So dumb the first grand thief into CimI's fold. 

Milton, paradise Lost, iv. IPO, 

No rebel Titan's sacrilegious crime, 
lty heaping hills on hills, can tint her climb, 

i J.anl Hoxcommon. 

Imprisoning sweets, which, ns they domh 
lli'iiveuward. wi re stayed beneath the dome 
Of hollow houghs. 

Tt nnysun. Htvnf lections of the Arabian Xighls, 

Climb, e. u. Ascend ; mount. j 

Is 't not cnonirli to break into my gard I () 

ClinJHng luy walls, in spite of me the owner? 

Shah xv or, llmrii It. Part II. iv. 10. | 
Thy arms pursue j 

1'iilhs of renown, and rff/w^asei'iiKor Rune. Prior. ' 

Forlorn he must, and pi rserutcd tty -, 3 

Climb tin* steeji uiomitain, in the ea\eru lie, lit. 

Climber, s. (pronounced ehni-cr.) 

1. One who mounts or settles any place or 
thing; mounter; riser. j 

1 wait not at the lawyer's gales. § 

Ne shoulder climb, rs (low u I lie stairs. 

I 'an u\ Sum y of Cornwall , 
Lowliness is young ambition's ladder, ■ 

Whereto Hie climb, ■■•upwinl turns Ins face. ] 

.Vc/'.is/ii/ir, .Juhus Cosar, ii. I. , 

Protended learning ... in puldiek is the emm.ion I 
cliiiihi r into every ehair, w here either religion is' 
pn'aehed, or law n ported. Milton, Doctrine amt 
Discipline of Dirarec. . 

*2. Plant that creeps upon otliyr supports. 

Ivy, l>ri> >ii> , hoiicy-siiekles. ami other climbers, \ 
must ls> dug up. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

.Ur. Banks and Dr.Snlaiider were several times on \ 
shore during the last two nr three dieis, not without , 
success; but greatly eireuniseribeil in their walks 
by c'imbtrs of a most luxuriant growth, which were ; 

Ml interwoven together as to till up the space be. I 
H.veen the trees about wliieli they grew, and render j 
the woods altogether impassable. — Cook, Yoyngts, 
vol. i. b. ii. cli. \i. (Itieli.) 

In Ornithology. Translation of the Latin 
Seamans , a term applied to birds like the 
parrots and woodpeckers. See Scuuso-i 
rial. j 

The subjects of the third division of the I uses- 
sores, or Perching Birds. :n , etlieSeanson'S > oi , c/////^. j 
t rs. a division wliieli. as its name implies, includes 
all those birds remarkable for 1 heir power of climb - ! 

1 »',///, t-o accomplish wliieli most or them have their 
|..es arranged in pairs, or two opposed to two, but 
with some modification. In our British birds, ciu lit 
ucin*r:i . . . belong to Hie Kcnnsorcs . . . commencing 
..iili tin- family of Hie woodpeckers. Yurrell,'JIri 
i ish Hints, tt 'rent Mack Waatljicckrr. 

Climber, r.n. (pronounced clim-her.) ('limb. 

In sealing Ibe youngest to pluck nlNiis beeke. 

Beware Imw you cl huh* r for breaking your neck. 

Tusser. 

Climbing, part. adj. Ascending after the, 
manner of that which climbs 1 ; having aj 
tendency to climb; possessing the power | 
of climbing : (in the first ext met. it means j 
mounting even to, the roofs of houses, or 
tops of buildings) 


a. 


lihetoriea!. 

lie i “in spread thy name o’er land and sens, 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 

Milton, Son mts, viii. 

But her Niilferiiigs were not long; the hcpanitiun 
from her child, I lie bleak clime, the strange faces ' 
around her, sharp memory, and the dull run tine of ; 
an iitiiinpRssiiiiii-d life, all combined to wear out a ! 
constitution originally trail, and since shattered by ' 
many sorrows .— Disradi the younger, Coiungsby, 
b. i. eli. ii. 

Clinch, r. a. [nearly, if not wholly, inter- 
changeable with l.Mcncb, reasons for con- , 
sidcriug which the more accurate form | 
will be found under Crush.] | 

1. Hold in the hand with the fingers bout j 
over it. 

Siniois rowls the bodies ami the sliieldt 
Of heroes, wlios.* disiueiiiber’d hands yet hear j 

Tlie dart aloft, ami clinch the jMiiutcd spear. f 

I truth n . ! 

‘2. Contract or double the fingers. 

Their tallest trees are about seven feet high, the 
tops whereof I could hut just reach with my list 
diurhtiL- Siriff. 

Jlend the point of a nail on the other side. 

Thou hast Ini Hie nail on Hie head, and t will give 
thee six pots fort, though I udctrliuch shoe again. 

- Jlniumout amt Ftetein e. Martial Maitt. • 

4. Confirm ; fix : (as, * ( 7 inch an argument’). , 

But the Council of Trent goes much further, and 
clluctu th Hie luisim ss as clR-dually as possible.— ’ 
South, Sermons, \o|, vii. s--r. vii. (Ilieli.) j 

Clinch, e. n. Hold fa-t. ? 

The sax ages bold out a stick on wliieli Ibe bints 
cti m -hiil, and wit * 1 i-i"!:cili:iti*i.v lied tiy a small , 
string. -Translation if Aujl'.ni, History of Hints, \i. 1 
lt*M. 

Clinch, s. run ; ambiguity ; duplicity of 
meaning, with identity of expression. 

Sn.di as they an 1 . | Impel In •> will pnoe. without 
it cl inch. I in* i fen ills ; searching after the nature of, 
light. Jinyte. ! 

To wliieli of you will imnlon men clinch) I stiall, 
fis to the diM-asi* Iasi iianu d i the stone I, so cruel hi , 
its I -irt m vs, and so latal in its catastrophe, that they ! 
must h:i\e their heiirts more hard than n very stem* 
that can refuse a sauatixe n-medy for llie sloue. i 
Jbiil., htti r to Vr./lur/lib . (Kiel).) 

Pure clinr/hs tlw* si i burl mil muse allbnls. 

And I'antou waging lianjile..s war with words. 

Itryilcn. 

I Ii*ro one poor word a hundred clinches makes. 

Pope. 

Clfaclier. s. Cramp; holdfast; piece of 
iron bent down to fasten planks. 

The wimbles for tie* work, Pa(\pso found; 

Willi those lie pierc'd ein, imd^vith clinchers bound. 

Pope . 1 

Clinchiist. s. Clenched list: (the following | 
extract alludcn to a well-known comparison 
of Diiilcctics to the dosed list, Rhetoric to 
the expanded hand). 

It is seldom 1 hilt tin* rfiiich-Jlst of logick (good to 
knock down a linn a I a blow) can so open itself as 
to smooth mid s trunk one with the palmo theivul'. 
Fuller, IVorthus, Clash r. (Iti 

Clinching part. adj. Grasping. 

Wit h clinching claws there came, 

And talons sharply set, 

A ll»r*k or creed ie griping woes, 

Aly grunting heart to fnt. 

Tn r Iter villc, To his Low. (Rich.) 


Cling 1 , r. a. preterite and participle, clung. 
[A.S. eli a r /a a. 1 

Hmkes/nar, Henry VI. Part I. iv. *2. ' 1, Hung adhesively. 


Jittin fliniiue, quartering steel, and climbing fin?. 

SI ' 


The parrots lieloi i g to . . . Sean sores, in iieeordimeo 
with the climbing and prehensile powers of its typi- 
cal members.— Selby, TheXa/nralist's Library, Par • 

Climbing, verbal abs . Act of ascending any 
place. 

Ah the climbing of a Handy way is to the feet of 
the aged, mo in a wire full or words to a quiet man.— 
Jxdeiiasticus, xxv. 2U. 
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bouhtftiHy it rtho iiattlel stood; 

Ah two spent HWimmen* that do cling togetlier. 

Ami elioak llieir art. Shukvsptar, Macbeth, i. 2. 

AVIieii they united and together clung. 

When umlistinguish’d in ouo heap tluw hung. 

• Sir R. lilackmor 

Adhere : (an followers or friends). 

Most popular consul ho in grown. methinkH: 

How the rout cling to him. JJ. Jonsun, Catilin 


CLIN 

Preterite, dinged. 

All knew me, clingetl about mo. , 

, Chapman, Translation (fthe Odyssey, b. x. 

Cling, v. a. Dry up; consume; waste. Man. 

A virtue rare, 

Tlmt makes wealth slave to need, 

And gold Ihvoiiic his thrall; 

Clings not his guts with niggisl! ftire, 

To k(s*p his chest withiill. 

Lord Surrey, F.cctcxiantes, cli. v. : before ir»C7 
If tlioii speak M tlilse. 

Upon the next live shnlt thou liiuig alive, 

’Till famine cling this*. Shakcspear, Macbeth , v. 5. 

Cling, s. Embrace. Mare. 

At lust I plunged into tli' K’ysinn chnniiN, 

Fast elas]N*d bv th’ arched /.oiliack oflier xiruiH • 
Those closer dings of love, where I piirtiiked 
Slniiig hopes of bliss; but so, () so, I waked. 

Fh tchcr. Poems, j». 2fit. (Nun's by II. mid W.) 

Clinging, verbal abs. Act or position ( ,f 
one who dings. 

The fontanel in his nock wns deserils*d ]t V (|, 0 
dinging of his liair to tho pluister. - II mi nimi 
Surgery. ' 

ciinio. a. [(Ir. rX/i-Tj-bed.] One on l,; s 
deathbed. Mare. 

We are all cli nicks in (his point ; would fain lm\n 
a luiptism in n-serve, a wash for all our sins, wlu-u 
we cjiiuiot possibly commit them any more.- 
bishop Sa nen >11, St minus, p. inn. 

Bring to us a cli nick, or a luiiutiek, or a dMimni. 
nek. and we will instantly restore him sound, nml in 
heal III, without any other conjuration and I'lai-n, 
than that of his powerful nam'd." -Ailliughtck.s,,- 
mons, p. Bit, 

Clinical, adj. Relating to the* bedside: (:ip- 
plied, in Medicine, to instruct ion J'muuicd 
upon eases under observation). 

I have always thought that hospilals are tmt n,u. 
verted to half the good they are eiilenlaled to ‘.i-nij 
as schools oT medicine.... I have always tli-mvl.t, 
that ill our schools r\i*r a v mode of li*eiuniiL' lia*. Ihvii 
e.viited above clinical lis'turing; and eveiy pl.ne 
when* knowledge is to be bad, or supposed m in* 
had, has lieen unduly preferred to the bcdsiili*. . . , 

W nil n'spect to dinir.il lecturing itself, eiisimn Ims 
i'*'hlii«l it of its pHiihar eliaraeter, and willial .if 
h;.lf its adxanlag. s and half i!s popularit;, . It has 
!• ■•■ii repainted too unicli IVoni I ne winds ninl l'n* 
le'dside.nud has deviated into diM iissimi ,,f ah-ir 
p'it!io|ogy and Iherapeiities. P. M. I.itho,,,, L,.-. 
tuns o,i Subjicls e.oin, clnl triffi Clinical Mnl.i..n, 
leci.ii. 

Clink, r. a. Strike so us to muke !i slight 
bhar|) noise. 

I shall dinki n you so mery a bell, 

That 1 shall waken all Hus rnmpnirnie. 

Chanct r, Shi /on >,i’s Talc, Prd"pnr. 
Ami let me the ca link in clink. 

Shahcr/i, ne, 0/ In tin, ii. y-ne. 

To this word references have been imimIc 
under hotli Cbing and Clunk. 'I bis is be- 
cause a definition in tin 1 ordinary sense of 
the term was impossible. The meaning of 
all the three words is best illustrated uy 
comparison ; the ipteslitm being .me of the 
three dillereiil, though allied, sounds. 

They are varieties of the suite sound, 
and that a uutallie one. No one applies 
any of the three words to that emifled by 
tile collision of two pieces of wood ; lionet 
to that of a piece of wood again't a piece 
of metal ; except perhaps in ;i few excep- 
tional cases connected with dang, such ns 
we have when si tfesomud piece of metal, 
like a ht^l, is struck by si longue of wood 
or lent her; in which case tin* sound stid 
preserves its metallic character from tlw 
bell, in other words, it is a bell ; and (as 
such) metallic, but modified ; in some crms 
im itlled. Clanks and clinks almost always 
imply metal on both sides. If otherwise, 
something is either mode to art as a tnetal, 
or its Influence is Overridden by a met; 
dement. , 

With these preliminaries we may mnw 
the dilference clear by comparisons. All 


the ditterence clear uy compunswi : 
suggest the notion of sound, Snd an f 
sound with repetition ; either retil n'pcti- 
tion of the sound, or repetition simulatea 
by prolonged vibrations. • , 

Clang reminds us most off a bell ; cm* 



CLT N 

of a chain (heavy rather than light) ; clink, 
of the collision of, comparatively, thin 
and small nieiallic plates. In re*q»ee.t to 
the adjectives applied to them thus inueh 1 
may lie said, viz. that though dank*, as; 
intermediate sounds, may be either acute 
or bass according to their approach to the 
corresponding extreme, no one ever talks 
of a sharp clang or n deep clink. 

It may not be unnecessary to remark 
that in these words we must guard against 
the notion that in the combinations -»#/, 
and - nk we are dealing with the ordinary 
sound of «, as in chin. Neither are wo 
dealing with the sound of n \ g. The 
real sound is (approximately) that of nr/, 
treated as a single sound, in dang ; ami 
that of i «/A in clank and clink. 

The absence, too, of any combinations 
of cl- and -ny with the vowels e, o, and m, 
as tilt 1 representatives of metallic sounds 
must lie noticed, ('leak, dunk, and dunk , 
as words of the same general import with 
clung, clunk , and dink, have no existence 
in tin* current English. Nor is their non- 
existence accidental. 

For the com piemen t. to these remarks see 
Crush, in which the oiioinatopeic import 

' of the combination d- is further noticed. 

Clink, v. n. Utter a slight, sharp, inter- 
rupted noise. 

The sever'd bars, 

Submissive clink against your brazen portals. Prior. 

Clink, s. 

I. Sharp successive noise ; knocking. 

1 heard the clink and fall of swords. 

ShakrS/war, Othello, ii. 3. 

« ? Keyhole; ? chink. (In the following ex- 
tract,’ it tsivms to he substituted merely for 
the sake of the rhyme.) 

Tlio* creeping cIom*, behind the wicket's clink, 
Privily he peeped out through :i chink. 

Sjinm, r, Shepherd's Calendar. 

Clinker, s. [Dutch, hlinkanl . — observe the 
change from a foreign to a native form 
in the two extracts from Evelyn; also, the 
fact of k Uncord being a Dutch substantive, 
not an English participle.] Kind of brick. 
See extracts from (Jwilt. 

Thai proudly aqueduct so curiously wharfed with 
kli neurit brick, which likewise paves the strivts. - 
Evelyn, Journal, i. 21. ( original MS. at Wot ton). 

. . . curiously wlutrfcd with '’linear* (a kind of 
white sunbaked brick) mid of which material the 
spacious si reels on either side are paved. Ibid. 
(limy’s edition of KMi). 

linn's and clinkers aro such hrieks ns have been 
violently burnt, or masses or several hrieks run to- 
gether in the clamp or kiln.— Uicilt, Eiicyclojnedia 
of Architecture, § is2t. 

Dutch clinkers and Flemish hrieks vary little in 
quality*. they are exceedingly lim'd, and are used for 
tile paving or staliles, yards, He., though they an* by 
some objected t<>, ns lieing Loo hot for tin* horses’ 
feet.- I hid. § is Ml. 

V linkers |arej liricks impregnated with iiitre.iuul 
more thoroughly burnt by Mm? placed nearer tlio 
lire in Hie kiln. -Ihid. I i lossary. 

Applied tnctnphoricullj /, its exact import 
being uncertain. '• 

A Protestant ’s a special clinker. 

It serves for scent ic uud fire thinker : 
ll nerves Tor stubble, hay, and wo<*d, 

For everything hut wliat it should. Swift. 

Clinker-built, ndj. [Danish and Swedish, 
k/inenrt vessel of the kind below de- 
scribed.] See hist, extract. 

The lugger nulled eight yen oars, was clinker-built 
and very swift, even with a ftilfc cargo.— Alarryat, 
Snarleyyow, vol. ii. cli. xiii. 

Clincher-built (pronounced clinker), clcnchcr- 
Iniilt , or clinker-built, implies tlm’ the planks of a 
“hip or bout overlap each other, ami form projections 
on Imr bottom. This disposition oft he planks is 
called clinker-work, os opposed to eurvel-work | in 
which tlm edges of tlm planks aro fluslij.- -luioq/, 
nautical Dictionary. 

Clinking , « verbal abs . Process, or act, by 
which clink* aro produced. 

Vol. 1. 


CLIP 


Five years ! a long lense for Llm clinking of pewter. 
— Shakcsjwar, Henry IV. Part /. ii. 4. 

Clinking, port. adj. Sounding as a clink, 
or succession of clinks. 

Underneath III’ umbrella's oily shed, 

Rafe thro’ tlm wet on c linking pattens ircad. 

Hay, Tr 

Clinometer, s. [Gr. rXiVq - slope, declivity, 
inclination, ntrp,„>- measure.] Instrument 
for measuring the inclination of geological 
beds, layers, or strata. Sec Dip and St rik e. 

An instrument has Imvii invented railed the W#'. 
moMcter f»r t he purpose of taking geological obser- 
vntimis of this kind. It consists of a compass pro- 
vided with a kiii n 1 1 spirit-level, ami on the lid ... 
t hciv is a small irrailiuitcil quadrant, and a plumb- 
line. A anted, (Ieoh m y t i. 

Clinquant, udj. [Kr. tinsel] Overlaid with 
spangles, false glitter, or tinsel finery. 

A rlimpianl petticoat of some rich stiitr, 

To catch the eye. 

/lean munt anil Fletcher, Maid in the Mill, 

Clip. r. a. [A.S. clijijmn clasp.] Embrace, 
by throwing the arms round; ling; en- 
fold in the arms; enclose; encase; confine; 
hold ; contain ; encompass generally. Ob- 
solete. 

OIF went his silken robe, and in lie leapt, 

YY limit the kind waves so lieorously rhapf. 
Thickening for haste, one in aunt tier, mi. 

To kiss his skin, that In* might almost go 
To Hero's towi r, had that kind minute lasted. 

Mnrlmr and Chapman, Hera and hr under. 

Kilter the city, clip your wives; your friends, 

Toll them your feats. 

Shakes/u nr, A litany a ml Henna fra, iv. S. 

The oak's not envious oft lie sailiuK oeuar, 

Tlie lusty vine not jealous of tlio ivy, 

Because she clips the elm. 

lhanniant and Fletcher, Lorre's Progress. 

The mnh? resteth on the hack of the female, clin- 
pi.ig nnd embracing her with his legs ubout the 
neck and body. Ray. 

With in. 


Where is lie living, clipp'd in vvilh the sen, 

Wlio rails me pupil V 

Makes fna r , Henry IV. Part I. iii. 1. 
Clip. r. a. [sec remarks under next entry.] 

1. Cut with shears or scissors. 

Your sheers come too late to clip the bird's wings, 
that already is Mown away. Sir P. Sidm y. 

By this lock, this sacred lock, I swear. 

Which never more shall join its parted hair. 

Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grow. 

Pape. 

lie spent every day ten hours dozing, clipping 
papers, or darning his stockings. Strft. 

if mankind had hail wings, as perhaps some ex- 
travagant atheist may think us deficient in that, all 
the world must have consented to clip them — 
Deuthy. 

lie vlccled a wretch named IMaekliead, who had | 
formerly been convicted of perjury and sentenced j 
to have his ears i •tippet l. — Macaulay , History of Eng- 
land, cli. xxiii. 


2. Curtail; cut short. 

All my reports iro with the modest truth, 

Nor more, nor clipp'd, hut mi. 

Slhikt spear. King Lear , iv. 7. 

That they added, changed, or chp/ml any thing 
from the tenor of their com mission.— liar note. 
Translation of Ih-za's S< noons, p. pit : I >7. 

Kveii ju London, they e/ip their words alter one 
manlier about the court, another in the city, and a 
third in the suburbs , — Sic ft. 


H. Diminish coin by clipping the edges. Sec 
Clipped. 


Clip anyone x icings. Put a check on anyone’s 
aspirations or ambition. 

Then h t him, that my love shall blame. 

Or clip Love’s icings, or quench love’s Maine. 

Sir ,/. Suckling, 

lie clips Hope’s wings, whose airy bliss 
Mill'll higher than fruition is. Sir J. Ht nham. 

But Love lnd clipp'd his in' 11.7*. nnd rut him short, 
Cumin'll w ithin the purlieus of his court. 

Drydrn, Fables. 


Clip the king's English. The term king's 
English in this phrase suggests something 
more than the simple dip of the extract 
under *J, the notion of debasement like that 
of the coin of the realm being superadded. 

Mrs. Mayoress clipped the king's English.— Jd* 
tlimm. Spectator. 

Clip. r. n. [set* remarks.] 

Some falcon stoops at what her eye desist'd, 

And with her eagerness the uusrry miss’d, 

Straight Hies at check, and clips it down the wind. 

Hrydtsn. 

3 M 
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f n.ixir 

m Tim so 


The verb here, notwithstanding its being 
followed by it, is neuter, the construction 
being that of * (iocs it.' See Go. 

[The origin of the term Clip requires some 
notice. This is the hist of three ditferent 
entries, in each of which the verb in ques- 
tion is treated ns a distinct word, becuusi 
it is l bought letter to err on the side of 
separation, than on that of confusion. 

It is by no means certain that the ideas 
of doping and cutting tire disconnected. 
Willi shears and scissors, there is some- 
thing on each side of the object upon which 
they close; and in this respect their mode 
of cutting Hillers from 4 lint, of an ordinary 
knife, ami approaches a clasping. With a 
curved forceps, or with the jaws of a stag- 
hcetle, there is, superadded to the cutting, • 
an actual, or approximate compass, encase- 
ment, or euibrure. Nev erl helcss, the words 
are separated; though only provisionally. 

If the third Clip is to he connected with 
the other two, it must lx 1 with the second 
rather than the tirst. •The connection be- 
tween swiftness and culling is illustrated by 
such expressions as ‘Cut along, Cut away,' 
nnd others of colloquial, rather than clas- 
sical, character. See Cut and Eclipse. 

With the German khppir , however, tlm 
connection is undoubted; klcpper being 
explained in Adehmg as a horse trained 
for swiftness, racehorse. It. is with this 
sense, and probably with its other colloquial 
senses suggestive of superiority, that c dip- 
per = fastsailing ship, is connected.] 


Clip. x. Embrace. Eure. 

Finding these northern dimes do coldly him 
imii brace, 

Not lin'd In frozen clips, lie si rave to find stum* part, 
Wherewith most ease and warmth he might cm- 
ploy liis art. 

Sir P. Sidney, Axlrophel and Stella. 

Clipped, part. udj. Cut, iu its general and 
special senses. 

But in man's ilvvellimrs In* lieeaine a tiling 
Restless and Worn, and stern ami wearisome, 
Drain'd a* a wild-born l'alcmi with dipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone were home. 

Hymn, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, iii. 1.1. 

Credit h:ul never been so solid. A II over the king- 
dom the shopkeepers and tlm farmers, t lie artisans 
and the ploughmen, relieved Ijeynud nil hope, from 
tin* daily and hourly misery of I lie rlipjnit silver, 
were blessing the broad t in's of I In* new sliiThiiirs 
ami hnl browns.- -■ Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. xxiv. 

Saturday, the serum! of May, hail lierii fixed by 
Parliament as the Iasi day mi wliieli the chppnl 
frowns, hall eruwns, and shillings were to la* re- 
ceived by tale in payment of taxes. End. eli. xiii. 

A Her some delay they were able to produce a single 
chp/n d hal brow ii. -Ibid. 


Clipper, .v. One who debases coin by cut- 
ting. 

It is iio Knglish treason to cut • 

French crowns, and I o- morrow the king 
Himself will he a clipper. 

Shahcspcar, Henry V. iv. 1. 

No coins please some medallists more than those 
which had passed through the bauds of an old Ro* 
man clipper. Addison. 

Clipper. X. [see remarks under Clip, v. n .] 
See extract. 

Clipper is a terra applied to a sharp-built vessel, 
whereof the stem and slcrnpost, csiM-cially the for- 
mer, have a great rake. . . . This kind of Imw is 
termed a clipper I iow, and a vessel so built a clip- 
per, or fY/'p/ar-huilt vessel. — Young, Nautical Dic- 
tionary. 

Clipping*, part. adj. Kjnbrncing. Obsolete. 

He lliut liefnri! shuiin'd her, to slum such harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. 

Sir P. Sidney. 


Clipping, verbal abs. Debasing of coin by 
clipping. 

This design of new coinage is just of the nature of 
clipping.— l-ocke. 

By far the most remnrknhlo work Monging to 
this early era of tlm science is Sir Dudley North’s 
PlHcourses on Trade, principally directed to the 
cases of interest, coinage, clipping and increiutt of 
44U 
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money ... his pamphlet was in opposition to ama 
terial point or thu plan actually adopted, by whirli 
the loss arising from the clipped money wna thrown 
upon the public.— CViiiAr, History of English Litera- 
ture, ii. JW). 

Clipping. verbal ah*. 

1. Act of cutting' with shears or scissors. 

No queen can st ir wit Imut new clot lies. Therefore, 
now, lhuuet 'him pun whisk* nssiduous to thin mailt ua- 
milker amt to that : and there is flipping of frock* 
mnl gowns, up|H>r riot he* ami iimler, great mid 
Mimll ; such a clipping and sew ing, ns might have 
lai’ii dispensed with. - ■ Carl gif, French Revolution, 
pt. ii. h. iv. ell. iii. • 

2. Fart cut. or clipped off. 

Being* purely material, without sense or thought, 
a* the dt pilings of our beards, and parings of our 
niiii.i. Luck*. 

Clique, s. [Fr.] Exclusive set ; enteric. 

Mind. 1 don’t rail the London exclusive digs ? the 
liest English swiety.- - Cob ridge, Table Talk. 

If we had a good candidate we could win. But 
Rigby won't do. He is ton much of the old dig. 
used up ; a hack; Itcsidi.’s, alwnten liorsi '.—Disrud. 
Hie gou nger, Coniiigsby, h. viii. ell. iii. 

Wlmii no longer under the guidance of that mi- 
nister [Sir Hubert Walpole 1. their coherence (.that of 
the Wliigs'!, »a a party, was disturbed; and they 
lH’cnini'dix idedinto fainiliesaud cliques.— T. Ershov 
Mug, Cunslitiif mil History of England, vol.i.ch. i. 

dish-clash* v n. , Sound like the clashing 
of swords. 

The weapons rtisli-rhish. 

Mirrourfar Magistrates, p. -181, 

Cllt. [?] ? 

For then with us the days more darkish are, 

More short-, cold, mnyst, mid stormy cloudy rlit, 

For sadness linin’ Muni mirths or pleasure lit. 

Mirrourjor Magistrates, Higgins' Induction. 

(Nan’s by II. and W.) 

Clltoh. r. a. Clutch ; catch : (with up). 
Hum* 

If any or them lie a! hirst, he hath an earthen pot 
wherewith t<i ditch up water out of the running ri- 
ver. — Holland, Translation if the Cyropadia, p. 1. 
(Trench.) 

Glitter-clatter. s. Idle talk. 

Such were his writings; but his chatter 

Was one c< h itinucd clitter clatter, Swift. 

Oliver. .v. 

1. Gonsegrnss (Galium Apnriue). 

(For example sec extract under Cleavers.) 

2. ClllW. Obsolete. 

Ich hablie bile stifand strenge. 

And godc* el iters shurpe and long". 

Owl and .Xig/Ui iigate, 1. 2i’’U : Lilli cent. (Wcdg.) 

Clo&ea. s. [Lnt. sewer.] In Anatonn/. 
Part of the intestine in which, in birds ami 
reptiles, the intestinal, ovarian, and urinary 
outlets terminate; i.e. the common sewer 
of flu* body. 

The inlesiinn terminates, ns in tlie reptiles, in a 
common rloaea—Owen., lectures on Compand ire 
Anatomy, introd. b et. 

Cloacal. (idj. Relating to, connected with, 
or constituting, a cloaca. 

In the torpedo, the ureters terminate on the don- 
rnl papilla bv two distinct orillees.— Owen, Anatomy 
of Vertebrates. 

Cloak, s. [Low’ Orman, klolthc.’] 

1. Outer garment, with which tnc rest urc 
covered. 

You may liear it, 

Under a rhak that is <if any length. 

Shah spear. Two Hun fleme a of Verona, iii. 1. 

Their r/okes were eloalh of silver, mix’d with gold. 
—Dry den. 

All arguments will ho as little able to prevail, as 
the wind did with this traveller to port with his 
etnak, which ho held only the faster. — Lueke. 

Nimbly lie rose, and crust his garment down ; 

That instant in his etnak J wrapt me round. 

Dope, Hamer's Odyssey. 

2. Concealment; rover. 

Not using your lilierly for a cloak of malicious- 
ness.—! Filer, ii. lfi. 

Cloak, v. a. Cover with a cloak ; hide ; con- 
ceal. 

Most heavenly fair, in dll’ll anil view, 

81ie by creation was, 'till sin; did fall ; 

Thenceforth she sought fur helps to cloak her crimes 
withal. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

The most dehoisl and barbarous, 

Believe it. the most void of nil humanity. 

Howe’er his cunning clonk it to his uncle. 

Beaumont awl Fletcher, Four Flays in One. 

A fraud cloaked with a specious pretence, reflects 
infinitely grenlcr dishonour ou persons in high 
stations than open violence. Translation (f RoUin’s 
Ancient History, b. viii. eh. L sect. II. 
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Clo&kbag. 9* Portmanteau ; bag in which 
clothes are enrried. 

Why dost thou converso with tliat trunk of hu- 
mours, that stuffed doakbag of guts?— Shakes pear, 
Henry IV* Fart I. Ii. 4. 

I have already fit 

(Tis in my doakbag) doublet, hat , hose, all 
That answers to them. Id, Cumbdine, ill. 4. 

Ordering his man to produce a cioak-hag which he 
had caused to is* brought from ljuty Booby's on 

S urjioHe, he desiri’d tlio justice that he might have 
oseph with him into ii room ,—FUiding, Adecn- 
lures tf Joseph A ndreies, 

Cloakedly. title. In a disguised or con- 
cealed manner. Hnre. 

The French ambassador mine to declare, first 
how I lie eiiineroiir wronged divers of his master’s 
subjects hih( vassals; arrested also his iiiercJuuits, 
ami did rlonkeilly lM’giu war. King Kdward VI., 
Journal, Burnet's History if the Reformation, it. 

Clo&klng. verbal ttbs . Concealment. 

Snell men Imd need to take heed of their dissem- 
bling* and dukings.—Strype, Records, no. IW, Epistlo 
by Air. Latimer. (Rich.) 

Cloatta. *. Same ns Clothes nr Clothing. 

I Sec Clot h. Hum us a singular. 

. I'll ne’er distrust my <;«hI for dooth imd bread. 
While lilies flourish, uml tho raven’s fed. Quarles. 

I Clochard. s. [Fr. cloche =* bell.] llelf ry. 
King Kdward tlio Third built, in tlio little sanc- 
tuary, a clochard of stone ami Limiter; ami placed 
therein three bells for the use of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. -UVwr, Ancient Funeral Monuments of 
(treat Britain, Ireland, and the Islands adjacent, 
p. 401. 

Cloohier. s. [Fr.] Clocktower. Obsolete. 

Among tlio courts of the Archbishop of t'anler- 
bury, the chief is tlio court of Arches, so called ' alt 
arcuatft KerlesiA, or from Bow Church in Louden 
(which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary) by nmoii 
of the steeple or dochier thereof, raised at tin’ t«*p 
with stone pillars, in fashion of a bow lienl arch- 
wise.- Ay life. Fare cyan Juris Canonici. (Ord .MS.) 

Clock, s. [set! last extract.] 

1. Machine for measuring and indicating 
tin* divisions of time, distinguished from a 
sundial in working by means of whirls, und 
from a watch in having its motion derived 
from a weight rather than a spring. 

If a man Ik* in Niekncss or pain, the time will seem 
longer wiLhuul a dork or hour-glass than with it. - 
Bacon. 

The picture of Jerome, usually deserils’d at his 
study, is with a dock hanging by -Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Ermurs. 

2. Striking of a clock. 

1 told the clocks, and watch’d the wastimr light. 

Dryden. 

[French, rtachc, (iernian. glocke, Dutch klorle, a hell. 
Before the use of clocks it was tin; custom to make 
known the hour by striking on a liei!, whence I Ir* 
hour of the iL’iy was designated ns three, four of the 
Ik’II, ns we now say three or four o'clock. It is pro- 
liable then that dorks were iiilrndueed into Lug- 
la ml from the Lew Countries, when* this species of 
mechanism snail* to have inherited the nam • of 
the hell which previously performed Lhu same oilier. 
Swedish, klucka, a hell, it dock. The word cbwk is 
a variation of dark, lieing derived from a represen- 
tation of the sound made by a blow, at first prebably 
on a wooden board, wbieh is still used for the pur- 
pose of calling to service in the- Creek chureh. Ser- 
vian, klrfHilo, the lmnrd usei^for tlio foregoing pur- 
pose in the Servian churches, (iernian, brett-gtacke, 
from liepati, to clap or clack, to lieut on the board. 
Ksthonian, kolkma (with traus]iosition of the vowel, 
rclatcil to dock, ns Orman kolbe to English chdn. 
to strike, to beat, kolkima, to make a loud noise, 
kolki-laud, a hoard on which one bents for the pur- 
pose of calling the family to minis.— Wedgwood, 
Dictionary of English Etymology.] 
o'clock (sometimes a' clock). Of tlio clock : 
(as, 4 What' so' dock f' - what (time) is it of, 
or by, the clock ? 4 Ten o'clock * « ten of, or 
by, the clock. 

Wlwt is't o'clock 1 — Upon the stroke of four.— 
Shakesfwar. Richard III. iii. 2. 

Maeieaus set forward about ten o'clock in the 
night.- Knolles. History oj the Turks. 

AtKiut nine of the clock at night the king marched 
out of the North-port.— Lord Clarendon. 

After an early march till four a-clock, I came to a 
castle of the BMiop'a.— Sir IV. Temple, Works. 
(Ord MS.) 

A conference had been appointed for eight a-dock. 
-/iid. (Ord MS.) 

So if unprejudie'd you Bean 
Tho Apings or this clockwork, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By tine devices In his head : 

But 'tis the stomach's solid stroke. 

That tells this being, what's o'clock. Prior - 


CLOD 

Clock. 9. [?] Flowers or work about the 
ankle of a stocking. 

His stockings with silver docks were ravished 
from him.— Steff. 

Clock. 9. Provincial name of the common 
dungbeetle; extended to other beetles, and, 
in some cases, to the cockchafer. 

[In Jamieson the entry is cluck-hec , su**-- 
gesting its application to some hymen!), 
pterous or dipterous insect resembling 
bee. Hence it is probably the same wont 
as cleg, and, if so, it huq n fair claim to h ( . 
treated as a true Norse name; hltcy = k.,t e 
tubanus being a Norwegian term, and, as 
far as a negative assertion may lx.* up- 
turn!, one not easily found out of Norway. 
According to the editor’s personal expert 
ence, the parts of England (and these are 
Lincoln and the more Danish parts of the 
island) where dock more esix'eiully stands 
for beetle , are the parts where dry** gadfly 
is the rarest. 

Though a Keltic origin (goluch, a word 
not found in the ordinary dictionaries) has 
been claimed for dock, and though tin? 
connection between the sound of u beetle's 
wings mid a bell’s (see Clock) tem^ue 
has been suggested, the identity, word fur 
word, of dock and cleg is held to jjive a 
preferable derivation ; though the comuv- 
tion between certain beetles and drath- 
wutchcs , and icntchcs and docks may have 
helped the confusion.] 

Clock, r. a. Same as C 1 u e k, v. a. 

So long iloth tlii’ giivit br<KHl-hc‘ii dork lirr rliick- 
1 ’iis, hx kIii; luki’s them to he her'*. Lord Xortliaiup - 
toil, Froceediugs against (Jurat t, Ff, t. h. 

Clock, v. n. Same as Cluck, r. w. 

That egif* wen* made Im’Ioiv the hardy ewk 
Beg;iu to tread, or brooding lieu to dock. 

The Sdh wormes: lift*. 

Clockfinger. x. Hand of dock. 

The relative leinrfli.s of two times, not being aseer- 
taiuable dii lly, lias to be indireetly a 
by eoiiipariug the spam wliieh 
verses during the two times; that is. np:i 
riN'xistiug mairiiiliiiie.s.— Herbert Sp 
pits of l syrhology , p. llli!. 

Clockmakcr. s. Arti-nu whose prof"ssion is 
to make eln 

This imipiality lias beni diligently observed by 
several of our i iilt<>ii imis doekmakt e.s.'and eiiiialmiiS 
Imtii nindeand umsI by them.— Derham. 

Clocksettcr. jr. One who regulates clocks. 

Uhl liiuu the docksttter, that bald sexton time 

Shaki sprar, hing John, m. 1. 

Clocktower s. Tower built for the reception 
of a dock, the lace of which is set in the 
outer wall: (an erection on a roof for a 
like purpose is coiled a dock-turn t). 

On eueh sido is a tower, with mlwiiiii.s, Ae.. mm 
nerving as ft In* I fry. the other a* a chwkJoWt-r.-llo*, 
i'ydoptedia, London. 

Clockwork, s. Movement by weights m 
springs like those of a clock; complex 
mechanism of wheels producing regularity 
of movement. 

'WilhitCtluN hollow w r as Vulenn’* nlmp, full of tiro 
and duel wo r k.- - A i. disnii, (,’nnrdi/in. 

You look like u puppet moved by clockwork.— 
Arhuthnot. 

Used utljccticnlli/. 

When Itftbniirjuiil when Dnlni’u*, club in hand, 
Like the two figure* at St. Duimtan’s sliiiul, 

Beal iug alternately, in uieaMir’ii time. 

The clockwork iinlumabuliiiu of rhyme, 

Exnet and regular the sound* w ill be ; 

But Kucli lueii^ quarter-strokes are not for me. 

(Jumper, Tabic Talk, 52i». 

Clod. 8. [see Cloy.] f 

1. Lump of earth or clay ; such a body ot 
earth as cleaves or hangs together. 

The enrth that rnafc’tli up from the plough ft 
clod, in not ho good ft* tliat w hicli caatelh up » 
hUialler clod.— Bacon. 

I ll rut up, ftl plows 

Do barren lands, and strike Uigi’tlier Units 
And clods, the ungrateful somite nud tho 
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2. Particular piece of turf or ground, 

Bywuiti«n« iMMwt/tliat oil tli<> cl oil, 

Wlit're onw tlirir muIIru'h Imran Man trod, 
ft rows nuithur grant, nor shrub, nor Iren. 

3. Clot. 

PiNhormoii who make holes in the ice to dip up 
fl„ii with their nets, light on swallows t-niigiulnl in 
Amis of a slimy sulwtaneo, nml mrrying them homo 
to their stoves, the warmth rcstorcth them to lifo 
and flight. Curt-tv. 

4. Lump nr mass in general : (in the extract 
of metal). 

One nt the forge 

labouring, two massy cloth of iron ami hrnss 
1 1 ml melted. t Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. flftt. 

5. Anything vile, base, mid earthy: (as the 
body of man compared with his soul). 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the puds, 

In which a thousand torches. flaming bright, 

Ik, burn, thiil to us wr, ti-hiil enrtlily cUnts, 

4 In dreadful darkness, lend desired light. 

Spenser, Epilhalamium. 

The spirit of man, 

Which Cod inspir'd, cannot together perish 
With this oor)H>nul cUxt. 

Milton, Paradise Lout, x. 78(1. 

H, Av the purar spirit is united to this cIihI, is a 
limit t«K> hard for our degraded intellects to untie.— 
lihumlle. 

In moral reflections there must lie heal as well as 
drv reason, to inspiro this eold rlml of elav, whieh 
wi! carry almut with us.-- T. Unmet . Theory of the 
K-trlh. 

(». Dull, gross, stupid fellow ; dolt. 

The vulgar! n scarce an iniahsl chut, 

Seer pleas'd with auglii above ’em. Drytlrn. 

Cl6ddisH. atlj. Lumpish ; hoorish. 

lie began to wonder where Mr. Melton got his 
boots from, and glanced at his own, which, though 
made in St. Jniiies* St reel , s^nnsl to him t<i have a 
cloddish air.- Disraeli the younger, Cuninyshy, h. iii. 
eh. i. 

Cloddy, adj. Consisting, or full, of clods ; 
earthy ; muddy ; miry ; lumpy : gross. 

The glorious sun, 

Turning, with splendour of his precious eye. 

The meagre cltnhly earth to glittering gold. 

Shakes pear. Kin ft John, iii. 1. 

These Inn, Is they mow always under furrow nlsait 
Mioliai'lmnx, and leavo it as clotltly ns they can. ~ 
Morlitntr, Husbandry. 

Clodhopper, x. Honr. Colloquial. 
Clodpated. atlj. Stupid; dull; doltish; 
thoughtless ; thickheaded. 

My dmlpafid relations spoiled the greatest ge- 
nius in 1 lie world, when they hred mu a meehnnick. 
—Arbnthuut. 

Cl6dpoll. x. Thickskull ; dolt ; blockhead. 

This Idler tiring so excellently ignorant, he will 
llild that it collies from a clod poll, — Shaktspvar, 
Ticdfth Night, iii. 

0 ! your pnmsito 
Is a most precious tiling dropt from nlmve. 

Not hr, si 'rnungxt dials and ctmlpnufs here on earth. 

.It. JoHSOll, VolpuHC. 

Clog. r. a. 

1. Load with something that may hinder 
motion; encumber with shackles; impede 
by fastening to the neck or leg a heavy 
piece of wood or iron. 

If you llud so much hi, aid ill his liver as will clog 
the foot of ll Ilea, I'll eat the rest of till 1 anatomy. — 
Shakes fmar, Tint fit It Night, iii. 2. 

Let a man wean luuiself from those worldly im- 
pediments. tint lien 1 dog his soul's flight. Sir K. 
Dojhy, Of>r rations ami Nature of Man's Soul. 

The wings of birds were, 1 logg'd with ice and snow. 

Drydt n. 

Fleshy lusts do debase men's minds, nud dog 
their spirits, make them gross and foyl, listless and 
unaetive. -Archbishoji Tdfotsnn. 

Hums and pomatums slial] his flight restrain, 
While e logg'd he beats his silken wings in vain. 

l\ye. 

-• Embarrass; iuqicdc; hinder; obstruct: (in 
Ihr way of restraint or drawback). 

The gutter'd rnoka and rougragntwl sands, 
Traitors ciiatorp'il to clog l i.e guilth'ss krai. 

Shakcs/tcar. Othello, ii. 1 . 

Jl is majesty’s ships wer^over-ja-steivd nndehigged 
Wjth great ordnance, whereof tlidh* is superfluity. - 
Kir IK Raleigh, Euays. 

They lanc’d a vm.anil watch’d returning breath; 
It came, but clogg'd with sy nip Louis of his death. 

Dry den. 

All the commodities arc dogged with impositions. 
—Addison. 

But the indulgence vouehsafisl to the Tresbyteri- 
tna, who coiiHtitutrd tlio great boily of the Scottish 
people, ww cloggctl by conditions which made it 
■jjMjjt worthless,— Macaulay, History tf England, 
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Olof. v. n. Coalesce ; adhere ; stick or clus- ! 
t**r together as a clod or clot ; suffer oh- ‘ 
struction or hindrance from some extrinsic 
matter. 

Move it sometimes with a broom, llmt the semis 
dog not together.— Evelyn, 
lit working through the lione, the. teeth of the saw 
will begin to cloy. - Sharp , Surgery, 

Clog. s. [s(*e Cloy.] 

1. Load; weight; encumbrance; hindrance; 
obstruction ; impediment. 

a. Physical. 

Ah a dog committed close, 
lor some oflenee, by chance breaks loose. 

And quits his dog ; hut all ill vain, 
lie still draws alter him his chain. 

Jlutler, JDulibras. \ 

b. Moral. 

Weariness of the flesh is an heavy dog to the will, i 
— Ihxiltrr. 

They're our dogs , not their own : if a man he ■ 

tfliain d to a galley, yet the galley's free. I Joint r. 

Their nrinee made no other ateplhnn rejecting- 
the pope s supremacy, as a dog upon his own power 
and pasHious. ■■Sirijt. • 

Slavery is, of all 'ibitigN, the gr,*atest clog and ob- 
stacle to speculation.--./,/. 

True, my approaching marriage puts some dog 
upon my wing; hut you know that 1, of all men, 
am not likely In Is* the slave of passion.— Sir E. 
L. Ifulwer, Eugene Aram, h. iii. eh. vii. 

‘2. Wooden shoe. 

In Franco the peasantry goes hnrafoot ; and the 
middle t. throughout all tliat kingdom, makes 
of wooden dogs. - Harvey, Discourse of <*. 
sumptions. 

Clogging. part. arlj. Encumbering. j 

Since thou hast far to go, bear not along I 

The dogging burthen of :i guilty amil. i 

Slot kt spear, Richard II. i. ", 

Clogging. verbal abs. Obstruction ; hinder- ' 
mice; clog. | 

Hot truth doth rh-nr, unweave, and simplify, 

All Bscitiliuus cloggings. " \ 

Dr. 11. More, Song tf the. Soul, ii. :i, 'la . ; 

Cloggy, adj. Having a dogging nature. 

lly nd, liniments of gome Midi nature, some grosser 
amt doggy parts are retained; <>r else Hindi sub- 
tilized, and otherwise nil, ■red.— Doyle, History of. 
Firmness. « : 

Cloister, s. [I V. eloistre , cloitre ; Laf. j 

c fuustr inn.) ■ 

1. In the plural. Arcade or ambulatory i 
round an open court, and usually attached 
to monasteries or large churches. 

The cloisters are always contiguous to the rhureli, I 
nud are arranged round three of four sides of a ■ 
quadrangular area called the cloister garth, with 1 
iiiiiuerous nndies looking into tlio quadrangle.— . 
fi tossary of Architecture. 

2. 1 Mace of religious retirement; monastery; 

nunnery. I 

Nor in n secret cloister doth he keep 
These virgin spirits, until their uiarriage-dny. 1 
Sir J. iMeies, • 

Some ..olitnrv cloister will I elioo . 

And I lien* with lmly virgins live immur’d. Dryden. \ 
Mow could lie have the leisure nml r, -tiredness «.f , 
the doisltr, to perform those acts of devotion p - i 
Hi shop MU-rhury. j 

Cloister, v. a. tjliut up in a religions house ; ; 
con tine; immure; shut up from the world.! 

(Jhdsh r thee in some religious house. I 

Shakcspntr, Richard II. v. 1. 
They have by commandment, though in form of 
courtesy, cloistcml us within these walls fur three . 
days. Ih icon. I 

It was of l lie king’s first nets to doisft r the queen 
dowager in the nunnery or lierinondsey.- /,/. j 

Nature allbrds plenty of Ic-nulies, that no man i 
need com plain if the deformed are cloistered up. 
lly mi r, Tragedies. 

Used Jitptrnh rely. Pare. 

Ant, my had cUdsti nd an athletic mind, n hermit 
critic abstracted from the world, existing more wit " 
posterity than among his contemporaries.- - Disraeli 
(he tldt r. Calamities of A nthors. 

Cloistered, part. wlj. Furnished with clois- 
ters, frequenting cloisters; inhabiting a 
cloister, solitary, recluse. 

Kre the hat hath flown 
11 is cloister'd flight, 1 lien- shall be dona 
A deed of dreiulful note. Slutkespar. Macbeth, iii. 2. 

Yo would noL Ik* oireinled, tlimiirh 1 rat'! this 
cloistered lubber according to his deserts.— Milton, 

A jmlngyfor Snurtyuoi it us. * 4 

The < trucks and Romans had eoinmonly two 
cloisternl iqien courts, ime Herving for the woiiicii'h 
side, and the other fnr the nidi.— Mr X. IVotton, 
Elements of Architecture. 
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Cloisterer, x. Friar; one belonging to tlm 
cloister. Pure. 

Their loosing of princes from their solemn leagues, 
of married iieoplc from the bonds of inatrimnny. of 
doystenrx from their vows of eelilmte.-- liishop 
Jlramhatt. Schism guarded, n. 1 14*. 

Ifcnrn then, liAiv.v-heHdeu cloisterer, linnhle to 
ninnitge these mysteries of Ntale.— Sir J. Haywood, 
Ansicer to Doleman, eh. v. 

Cloistral, atlj, Solitary; retired; religiously 
reduce. 

Of the grant epochs of painting, then-fora, two 
only, preparatory to the perfis-t age, Isdong to our 
nraMMil history : I. That which is culled (I cannot 
but think too exclusively I tile It; /.inline period: 
11. That initiatory branch of Italian art which I will 
venture to name, from I lie subjects it chose, thd 
buddings whieh it chiefly adorned, nml the pro- 
fession of many of the Is-si masters who practised it, 
the dnis/ral epoch. The .second period r, •ached its 
height in FrA Angelico da Fiesule.- Mil man, Latin 
Christianity, b. xiv. ell. x. 

Spelt as a trisyllable. • 

So doysferall men. who. in pretence of feara. 

All contributions to llus lite forlienre. 

Donne, Poems, p. 1S9. 

l'pmi ttiis ground many chusU rat men of greuL 
learning and devoliou p refer eoiitnnjilation lx-fiiru 
/. Walton, Compute Anyb, 

Cloistress, s. Nim; woman who has vowed 
religious retirement. * Parr. 

Like a cloixtr, .is she will veiled walk, 

And water ouee a day her chamber round 
h ilh e^c-oHeiiding bnn 

Shah s/H-nr, Tin U'th Night, i. 1. 

Clomporton. s. [see (Mumper, $.] # Hour. 
Purr. 

It ehnuneed him to stray aside from his eonipanie, 
rml falling into reasouiiige, and so to alt, -real mu 
with a strong, 1 stubborn , Unapt rUm, he was slirowtl- 
lie beaten of liini. Pol yd ore Virgil, Translation. 
(Naii-s by 11. A V.) 

Cl6nio. ai/j. [(»r. x-Xoi-ivof, from r.V.roe-- tu- 
mult.]' In Medici nr. Having irregular 

action *. (applied to sjiasms charaeterizi'd 
by irritjular muscular motions , such as 
those in convulsions, as ojiposed to Ionic, 
or those like tetanus, or lockjaw, of which 
immovable rigidity is the characteristic, 
and with which it is frequently contrasted ; 
the two together forming, in Nosology, the 
class or genus Spasm). 

In the util* form of spnMU. the contractions of 
the all, -etc. I muscles lake place repeatedly, forcibly, 
and iii quick succession; mid tin- relaxation, of 
course, is as sudden and frequent. This lias been 
named clonic sprisiu. — Watson, tartan-s on tha 
PcmcipUs and Practice of Physic, locL. xxxii. 

doom. r. a. [connected with CMaymiy.] 
Close or shut with glutinous or viscous 
matter. Pare, or provincial. 

lh-ar the lme enough In Id them ill, and doom up 
tin: -.k i '‘Is, all but tin: door. Marti no r. Husbandry. 

Close, r. a. (sounded doze.) [Lilt, daudo , 
p. . <7u//.v//x -shut. - Common in eompo- 
Miion, as the second element in a word. 

In respect to form, the participle of the 
compounds is dusits ; in respect to mean- 
ing, the change varies with the combina- 
tion. For the word before us, however, 
that which most requires notice is the one 
with con (cum). Conciudo , whence con- 
dude , means ‘end or tinisii'; and that 
through an association of ideas whieh is 
illustrated by the phrase ‘shut up' -finish 
in our own language. Hence we pet 
two classes of meanings for the word 
before us. 1. Those connected directly 
with the simple verb, and the primary 
sense of shut. 2. Those connected with 
the compound coitdiu and. the secondary 
sense of finish. Those connected with 
indndo are less important. That this dis- 
tinction is clear or equivocal according to 
the character of the instances is to he seen 
under Closing.] 

1. Meanings connected with claudo rather 
than conciudo. 

a. Shut : (in the second and third extracts 
applied to the performance of the last office 
4j1 
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* Thn white of mi pgg.with spirit of wine, doth hake 
the egg into clot s, mi if it liegan to poeli. II. won 

[ nave a clott of s<>il. wherein are Home thousand* 
of little ones | sea-starsj. Bishop A'iculson, To Mr, 
IJiwyd: 1UU7. 

2. Dull, heavy man. 

Tho rrnftyJiniHiNitiona 
Of subtile clerks, feats of line understanding 
To abuse clot s ami downs with. 

Jl. Jnumn , Mapnrtick Lady. 

Clot, as in Glot-(bur). n. [the latter two 
words rather than a compound ; and, in- 
deed, of doubtful character as a ( combina- 
tion.] Clot-bur occurs in Botany ns tin? 
English name of oilier the ordinary Bur 
(Arctium Lappa), or certain plants of a 
hurlike character. How far it is a really 
vernacular name is doubtful. 

There is no need of milking Clot part, 
of a compound. In A.S. it was simply 
dote ; the d being, probably, bounded ns 
Ihfi o in stone. It was certainly applied to 
the ordinary Bur; and probably to other 
plants having involucres furnished with 
small hooks. It suits the Geuni urbauum ; 
for it. evidently meant something that 
can ft fit. r 

Here, however, it chiefly commands no- 
tice as a word suggesting an explanation 
of one of the meanings delivered by the 
combination cl-t. The word Cleats in 
Shipbuilding (see Youngs Nautical Dic- 
tionary), which denotes ‘pieces of wood 
with notches for setting shores against, . . . 
also for belaying ropes to, and other pur- 
poses,’ agrees with the name of the plant 
both in form and import. 

The connection with the Clot of the 
preceding entries is less direct; and, for 
this reason, the words arc separated. 

Clot. r. a. Form into clots or clods; hang 
together; concrete; coagulate; gather into 
concretions. 

Here iiiniurlvil limbs, here brains and gore. 

Lie clottcl. ' J. Philip*. 

Cloth, s. (with the o short, and with the 
Ih pronounced as in Min, not. as in 
thine.) 

[Cloth, at present, seems to mean some- 
thing woven rather than something worn. 
It arose, however, out of thn notion of a 
gawneut rather than out of that of a tissue. 

* Its plural is cloths, as ill ‘two dillereiit 
cloths,’ meaning t wo different kinds of cloth. 
Meanwhile, clothes is not its plural ; though 
the true singular of Clothes is rarer than 
the true plural of Cloth. S,*e Cl oath. 

Neither does ("loth stand in the same 
relation to Clothe the verb, as Use, the sub- 
stantive, sounded vcr., does to Use the verb, 
sounded uzc. ; though the change of the 

'final consonant is of the same kind. In 
Cloth, however, the vowel is shortened, 
while in Use it remains unehanged. 

Though apparently the simplest of its 
family, it is not only a derived word, but a 
comparatively new' derixntion. it means 
someth inij which clothes; yet it is so 
restricted to woven articles, that, taken 
by itself, it looks as if its primary mean- 
ing were connected with weaving. More- 
over, its commonest application is to 
woollen articles. Though we may talk of 
cotton cloth and lificu cloth (not, however, 
of silken), we generally mean, when we use 
the word alone, woollen. No one says that 
u hat or a shoe is cloth to the head or the 
foot; though many may say that it. is c/o th- 
ine/. In short, the word has a special, which 
Inis grown out of a general, sense ; and 
that, at a comparatively late date. In re- 
spect to itt iiumcdiute origin, the remarks 
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hitherto made, notwithstanding the stric- 
tures which accompany them, have point- 
ed towards the verb as its base, giving, as 
they do, the analogies of Use - uzc, and Use 
-^ucc, to which we may add Grease, and a 
few other words. But these words arc of 
Latin or French origin, whereas Clothe is 
German ; besides which, their final con- 
sonant is not M hut s. The word with 
which it coincides most closely is Bath, a 
word which comports itself tojmthc, both 
verb and substantive, as Cloth docs to 
clothe. We clothe, (cludhe) ourselves in 
ddths , just as we bathe (bad he) in bdths ; ! 
and that without stretching the common ; 
practice of our language. But we may also 
take (in a river) a bathe every morning, or 
two bathes (bathings) a day. The form, 
then, in tl#* long vowel, with the sound of 
the th in thine (i dh ), is the original one, and, 
this being determined, the evidence that the j 
ohler meaning was connected with clothes ] 
as garments, rather than with cloth as a: 
tissue, is satisfactory. The German and 
Scandinavian for Cloth are tuch and duh ; ; 
words which have nothing to do with the; 
root Cloth, hut which are still to he found j 
in English in such combinations as Itussinn j 
duck, which, when white trousers wore 
worn, was a common one.] 

Woven material, generally of wool, and fur 
wearing apparel; hilt also of linen and cot- 
ton, and applied to purposes other than 
those of clothing, such as table-covers 
and canvass for painting. 

1 answer you right pain inlr/oZ/i, from whence y- 
have Kludiril your questions. Shah spear. As you 
like it. lit. J. 

\VIm> fen in n so 1 ill* nro, or an old iiiihi'n saw, 

Shall by u painted cloth Ihj kept m 11 we. 

hi., Hope of Lite nre. 

The king stood up under his eloth of state, took 
tie rd from the pmieeLur, and «1 i«IiIhm| the Lord 
31 a V nr of London kiiivlil. Sir ./, Hayward. 

This idea, 11 liieli we iii.-iycall I lie goddess of paint - 
illiquid nfseiilplure. descends upon tin 1 marble and 
the eloth, and heroines the original of these arls. 
Ilrydcii, Preface to Translation of Hufresnoy's Art , 
of Paint inp. 

Tins Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that king- 
dom— Sirift. 

Xur let, like Xievius, every error pass. 

The musty wine, lbul cloth, or greasy glass. 

Poiie, Imitation s of Horace.. 

Often used ns the second element in a 
compound , ns tablecloth. When tine metal 
wire enters largely into the tissue, we may 
have cloth of gold, &e. 

Clothe, v. a. participle and preterite, clothed 
and dad. [see Clot. li.J 

1. Invest witli garments; cover with dress : 
(for preservation from cold and injuries). 

lie had clad himself wit ha mjw garitirtil. 1 Kings, 

\ii inhabitant of Nova Zemhla having lived in 
Denmark, where lie w.is clothed, took I lie llrst op- 
portunity of niakiiiur iiis osrapu inLo naked ness. 
Addison, b'm hold, i". 

Tli« Jtritons in ('.evir's lime ] tainted their laslies, 
and rlotdhcd themselves with the skins of beasts. 
Snuff. 

With superior boon may vour rich soil 
Kviiheraul natures Ih-IIit blessings pour 
O'er ex cry land, the 1 naked nations clothe. 

And la; the exhaust less urinary of a world. Thomson. 

2. Invest with dress: (for the purpose of 
adornment). 

We rhdhe and ailom our bodies: indeed, too much 
time we lx'stuw upon that. Our souls also lire to L 
clothed with holy habits, nud adorned with good 
works. • Kay, It isdoni of O’od manifested in the 
Works of the Creation. 

Kmbroider’d purple clothes the golden lasts. 

Pope, TransLition of Statius. 

3. Invest as with clothes. 

1 put on righteousness, and it clothed mo. -Job, 
xxix. 1 1. 

Host thou clothed Ids nock with thunder ?—Ibid, 
xxxix. J 'J. 

1 till also clothe her prifsts with salvation — 
Psalms, exxxii. 111. 

If thou Infest lie; hut 0 how ftll'n I liow chang’d 
From him, who in thu happy realms of light, 
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Cloth'd with transcendent brightnewr, did'st out- 
Hliiue 

Myriads though bright 1 Milton, Paradise Lost, i.Kk 
1 ley ond 

Tho flowery dale or Sibma, clad with vmi*. 

Ibid. L 410. 

Tlicir prayers clad 

With Incense, where the golden altar Aim'd 

liy their great intercessor. Ibid. xl. 17. 

ibit virtue Liki, an well as vice, la clad 
111 flesh and blood. Wutlir. 

To her the weeping heavens become serene ; 

For her the ground is dad in chourftii green. 

Ur yd, n. 

They leave the shady realms of night, 

And, eloth'd in bodies, breathe your up|ier light. Id. 

Isa both use tho delimit language 111 which they 
can clothe their thoughts.— Wutts, Improvement id 
the Mind. 

4. Furnish or provide xvitli clothes. 

Drowsim-ss h1iu.11 clothe a man with r tigs.— Pro- 
verbs, xxili. 21. 

Clothe, v. n. Wear clothes. Hare. 

Cum nft more to clothe and eat. 

Shaki spear, (.'ymbeline, iv. 2, song. 

Clothes, s. plural nud general form, (usu- 
ally pronounced cloze , from thu mingling 
of the M and s sounds.) See Cloth. 

1. Clothing to the body; wearing apparel. 

Jlo with him brought l’rycno, rich array’d 
In Clnri helloes clothes. 

Sin-user, Faerie Queen, ii. 4, 2s. 

Take lip these clothes lien* quickly: carry them i„ 
the laundress ill Ikitehet www\i.-- Shakes pear. Meres 
Wicsif Windsor, iii. :i. 

Strength grows limn* from tho warmth of exernso 
than of eloaths.-Sir IF. Tmipte. 

2. Covering of a bed ; bedclothes. 

(taxing 011 her midnight foes, 

She turn'd cadi way her frighted head, 

Then sunk it deep liciicalli the violins. Prior. 

Cldtheabruah. s. (usually pronounced cloze* 
brush.) Brush for cleaning, or smooth- 
ing, 1 he nap of (woollen) clothes. 

* For there bo suiumut in it.* continued the clerk, 
'which smooths 11 man’s heart like a clothes-brush, 
wipes away the dust and dirt, and sets all the nap 
right.'- Sir Ii. L. Bulu-tr, hi it in m Aram. 
Clothier, s. [etymologically this form is 
from dot his, not from cloth , xxliieh would 
give clothier , as cottier from cot ; Hi. 
meaning, however,- covers both doth and 
clothes.} Maker of, dealer in, or eon 
tractor for, clothes or cloth. 

The dot hit rs all, not able to mninlnin 
The many to llicui ’longing, have put oil' 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. 

Shakos/M-nr, Hairy Vtll. x.".. 

His commissioners kIiiiiiIiI cause Hot hues to lake 
xvi to I, paying only two parts of tho price. Sir J. 
Hayward. 

'1 hey shall only spoil tlu» clothier's wool, aid 
tieguar Ihe present spinners, at heal, (Jrauut,v<>- 
•at ions on tho Hills of Mortality. 

Clothing- »•. 

1. Dress ; vesture; gnrmcnt*. 

Th,\ I minimi miiflil recciic my yielded rigli 
And t lime with it, in heaven's pure cht'.my ilresf. 
Through clearest skies might take united flight. 

toirfiur. 

Your bread and clothing, and ex cry liecevsaiy of 
life, entirely depend upon it. Sn-ijl. 

2. Business of making or supplying cloth or 
clothes: (the former rather than the lathT, 
notxxithstanding the long souml of the o). 

)u Ihe lime of Henry the lirst of Kngland, tln-re 
happened a mighty iiiundalioii in Flanders, wlieivliy 
a great part or the country was irrecuVi rahly i"-!. 
11111I many of Ihe |M»nr distressed peopl", being hm-ll- 
of their |yi hi In tii >u, came into h'nulniid. when* Hi" 
king, in com passion of their condition, and also vie 
sidiTiug that tle y might Im* beiielieial to Ins _snl.; , vls 
l.v iiisIViieliiiu: them ill the art of dnathoiy, lirst 
p;:n i d them iihout t'arlisli* in the north.iunl nlb-r re- 
moved llicui into South Wales, xvhere their posh niy 
ii.it h ever since remained. Kay, Tims Uisnutrs ,s 
duo reniiof thf Chaos, iJfluye, and Dissolution of 
tin- H odd. eh. v. (Ord MS.) 

Used odjee ti rally, or ns the jirst element 

ill a compound. * 

At Norwich* Hu* chief aest of tho ehlhiuy t w J 
n lit I Ii* errature or dx years old was thought Ul wr 
labour. Macaulay, History qf J-lnylaud, cli. nu 
ClotHsliearer. s. One who trims the clntn, 

and levels the imp. * 

Mv ft ther is a |»oor man, and by his occupation s 
rhth-shi tii'ir. -llakcicill, Apology, p. 4HL 

Cloth worker, s. Maker of eloth. 

Cloih workers, plnistcrers, and otlfrr lnftnour 
tnnlcs, in their policy this way ixcut'd those of • 
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higher rank.— Scott, Em ry on Drapery, Ac. p. 103 : 
1035. 

Clltpoll. s. Thickskiill ; blockhead ; hj'iid 
itself, contemptuously. 

What Hays the fallow, there P call tho clot-poll 
)nx\i.—Ehakc*pcttr, King fair, i. 4. 

I luivc tamt Chiton's clolpoU down the stream. 

In embassy to hiH mother. • hi., Cymbcline, iv. 2. 

Clotted, part. adj. Obstructed with, con- 
verted into, or consisting of, clots; ? (in 
lust extract) reddened ns with blood. 

The rlottnl blood within my hum 1 . 

That from my wounded body Howm. 

lint nr, Ifndibras, i. iii. 
Huge unwieldy lumen, lasting remains 
Of thnL giganlick ran* ; whieh an lie breaks 
The clotted glebe, the plowman haply llinlv 

J. Philip*. 

Tlie Ime 

Of human snerilUnand Roman slaughter 
Troubles the cloth d air, of late ho blue, 

Anil deepens into red the saffron water 
Of Tiber, Lhiek with dead. 

Myron, Prophecy of Dante, li. 

Clattered, adj. Clotted. Han. 

Ho dragged the tmnbling sire, 
Sliddcring through clutteral blood and holy mire. 

Drydcn, Virgil * .Em id. 

dotty, adj. 
of concretions. 

The mutter expectorated is thin, and mixed with 
thick, clotty bluish streaks— llarrcg, Discourse of 
Consumptions. 

Cloud. 8. [sexi hxst’oxtnict ; see also Clump- 1 
or, v. a.~ in the Herman and Danish the 
word is not to be found ; in the former, 
wdlkcn ( - welkin) being the eqnivalenl, in I 
the hitter ski/, which is, word for word, the ; 
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curdled sky. a sky full of Niunll curdled clouds. (Cot- ! Cloddlra&lt. adj. -Built lip of clouds, 
grave.) dowdy*, clods. (Coventry Mysteries in I T1 


„ , dowdy*, clods. .... 

llalllweir.)-- Walyicmsl, Dictionary of English Ely' J 
mology, in vore.j 


. he aim wenL down 
Behind the cloud built columns of the West. 

Cou'per, Translation of the Odyssey. 


Oloud. v . a. Darken with clouds, cover : Applied to cay tin in the. air , 


with clouds, obscure ; make of sullen and 
gloomy Appearance; sully, defame. 

1 would )m> not n slanilcr-hvto hoar 
My sovereign mislnus clmuhd mi. 

Shnhsiwur. Winter's Talc, 1.2. 
lie not dishearten’d then, imr clowl those looks. 

That wont to lie more cheerful and wmic. 

. Milton, Paradise Dmt, v. 122. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and . 

darken the clearest tniths, no man could miss Iiih : Cloudcovered. adj. rapped ill clouds, 
way to lu*uven for want of light— Dr. //. More, Du- Witness, 1 In m Siimi! whose chind-coner'U height, 

cay of Christian Pit (y. And sliakeu Ihlsis, own'd the present (iod. 

What sullen furv clouds his scornful brow ? Young, Might Thoughts, vii. 

■ «•***- rf ■ fl P'rr 1 * ,lh 

I. v.n. Crow cloudy ; grow dark with j (as ‘ a clouded sky ; cloudy or overcloud* d 
l( | s being tlit! commoner form). Usually, in u 


And no vanished my vloudbudt palace.— Goldsmith, 
Essay*. 

Cloudoapped. adj. Topped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 

The ctund-capp'd towera, the gorgeous jmloces, 
Tile solemn temples. I lie great globo itself. 

Yea, all whieh it inherits, shall dissolve. 

Shakespcar, Tempest, iv. 1 . 


Cloud. 

clouds, 

[Her! IwHins upon Ills hairless fnee art; fix'd, 

Ah if from I hence they borrow'd all their shine 
Wert* never four such hiups Imretlier mix’d. 

Had not his clotuhii wil h bis brows’ ivpiue ; 

But lier’s.wliielilhrnugli the crystal tears gave light, 
Shone like the moon, in wilier seen by night. 

Shakcxitcar, Venn * and Adonis. 

„ - . . t Cloud- ascending. adj. Mounting to the 

Full of dots; concreted; full | c j ()|J( j s " J 

Like tall cedars mounted on 
Cloud-ascending I .citation. G. Sandy*, Psalm xeii. , 

Cloud-cleaving. adj. Cleaving a cloud, ur j 
the clouds. I 

Thou winged and cloud-clraring minister, 

Whilst! happy lligiit is highest into heaven, 

Well may's! thou swoop so near me— 1 should lxi . 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
i! the eye earniot follow thee. i 

Myron, Manfrsd, i. 2. ; 


Jiyuratinc sense. 

turned with dark veins. 


English name for the heavens in general.] ; Cloud-compelling. adj. 

1 Visible collection of vapours in the air. i 1. Simply, collecting clouds. 

Now are the clouds that lower’d upon our house, j Abyssinia s cloud-cum lulling ehlw. 


In the divp hosum uf the ocean huried. 

Shakcspear, Richard I IT. l. I. 
Asa mist isn mull it ude of small Igit solid globules, 
whieli therefore descend ; so a vapour, and therefore j 
a wntryr/ow/. is nothing else but a congeries of i cry j 
small and concave globules, which therefore nsrend. 
to that height in which they an* or conal weight 
with tin* air, whew I hey remain suspended. 'I ill, by 
some motion in the air, la-ing broken, they desivnd 
in solid drops; either small, as in ti mist, or hiirger, 
when many of them run toget her, as in rain. G n w, \ 
Cosnmlogia S icru. , 

Clouds an* tile greatest and most considerable of 
nil the meteors, as furnishing water and plenty to 
the earth. They consist of very small drops of water, 
and an* elevateil a good distance above the surface 
of the earth ; for vl cloud is nothing lint a mist living 
high in t lie air, ns a mist, is nothing but a cloud 
hero, below . l.ock>\ Eh mentsof Mat oral Hid isophy. 

llow vapours, turn'd to chants, obscure the sky; 
Aud clouds, dissolv'd, the thirsty ground supply. 

Lord Unscoiumou. 

Jit the clouds. Beyond the clear range of 
the ordinary earthly eye, from the vague- 
ness and haziness of the view of anything 
when seen too far above ns, or through 
a clouded medium: (applied to flights of 
fancy, mid to imperfect representation of 
meaning either in poetry or speculation). 

Though poets tuny of inspiration boast. 

Their rage, ill-govern'd, in the clouds is lost. 

lValh r. 

2. Diffused body of anything : (applied to 
war it conveys over and above the phy- 
sical image of a mass of warriors, the 
notion of threat or menace, w indicated 
by such clouds as are tho heralds of a 
storm). 

rromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud, 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 

Mdfoii, Sonnets, xvi. 1. 
The lilshop of London did cut down h noble cloud 
of trees at Fulham: tho 1< rd chancellor told him 
thnt lm vis good expounder of dark places.’— 
Aubrey, lit (at ion of hol'd Macon's A pophtnegm s. 

" ’ Blhu* 


How can 1 sec the brave andumng 
Pall in the cloud of wnr. and fall unaung? Addison 
Tho objection comes to no more than this, that 
amongst a cloud of witnesses, l her. was one of no 
veiy good reputation.— Jtishnp Atterbnry. 

LCorrectly explained by Sonnier an chsldcd vapours, 
vapours drawn into clods or setiamlu masses. . . . 
Old Butch clot, a clod, elote, a cloud ; 'inw vurige 
dote, a llery cloud. ( Delfortrio.) Itiilinn soUa, 
clod, lump of earth ; xolla dvlF aria, tho thick and 
mattered clouds in iho air. (Fiona) So also from 
French mU $ moth, a dod or dot, del mat tone, a 


Thomson, Seasons, Autumn. 

‘2. Epithet, of Jupiter, hv whom clouds were 
supposed to he collected. 

Health to but It k iuirs. attended with a roar 
Of minions, echo’d from the affrighted shun*; 

Willi loud resemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus llic seed of chnid-cain pelting Jove. iVnllt r. 
Supplicating move 

Thy just complaint to claud-cnmptUing Jove. 

Drydcn. 

Cloud-dlapelling. adj. Having power to dis 
perse clouds. 

The northern breath, that freezes Hoods, he binds, 
With all the race uf cloud-dispelling winds. 

Drydcn. 

Cloud-eclipsed, adj. Eclipsed by the inter- 
vention of a cloud. 

Why her two suns were chaul-edinscd so, 

Nur why her fair checks mer-wash’d with woe. 

ShakisiH-ar, Htipcof Lucrccn. 

j doud-kUsinr. adj. Touching, us it were, 
the clouds. 

Threatening chnul-kissiuy Ilimi ■with annoy. 

Shakcsiwar, Jtojw if Lncrccc. 
At lemrth we name 

A steopo cloud-kissing roeke. wfcoso horned crowue 
With proud imperiall liHikc Ikchulds the itininv. 

Mirronrfvr Magistrates, p. 0*5(1. 

Cloud-touching, adj. Ascending, as it were, 
to the clouds. 

Cloud-touching mminlains to new wills lire borne 
From their foiimlulinus, by his fury torn©. 

(/. Sandy*. Moth of Job, p, lk 
l*ropl by thy hand. 

Cloud-touching mountains .stcdl'nst stand. 

Id., Mook of Ps, dins, p. Hit. 
Cloudborrj. s. Native bramble (llubiis 
Cliaintrmonis) so called, growing low, 
nuti with leaves not unlike those of the 
mulberry-tree (whence its specific name 
ground mulberry). 

In some parts oV the highlands of Scotland tlie 
fruit j of the cloudberry i are also ealhsl r»*clmek- 
berries or kuot-UTries, and they are perhaps the 
most grateful nn«l useful kind of fruit gatliere*! b.v 
tlie Scotch hig'iilamlers. On the sides and near the 
bases of the moiuilaiiis it may Is* ©nUirlial fi»r wve- 
ral linuitliH m smii*ssioii. —Jjuulon, hncyclopaiha 
of Gardening, n. ’Jk'*. 

Oloddborn. adj. Born of a cloud. 

Like cloud-born centaurs, from tlx© mountain’s 

With mmd eouret descending to tho fight* 

They null along; the rattling woods gtvo way; 

Tho brauclici bend before tho swts*py swHy. 

1 Drydcn, Virgil’s Jtncul. 


Vari eg 

The handle miiooiIi ami plaiu 
Made iff the clotuhd oliie’s easy grain. 

Pope, /Joiuer's Oilysscy. 

h. Deficient, in clearness : (upplied to the 
undvrstandiiKj). 

The chant » i/iiinlerstiindingHtid implnealile temper 
of James held out long il^ainst the argmiienlK r.f 
those who luhoiireil to couvinee him that it would 
Is* wise to pardon offences which he could not 
punish. ’I eauiiot ilo it.' he exclaimed: ‘1 must 
make examples.’ - Macaulay, History of England. 
ell. ix. 

Cloudily, adr. With clouds ; darkly ; oh- 
smrcly ; not iHTspicuottsly. 

Some liad rather Jmve go(»d discipline delivered 
plainly, by way of precepts, than cloudily enwrap- 
pot m allego S/h user, Vow of the State «/ 
Inland. 

lie was commanded to write so < Uatdily by Cn 
mil us.- Drydiu. 

CloudineM. x. Attribute 
Cloudy; dimness ; dtirkness. 

You have Mich a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm mid cloioliiuss. 

Shakispiar, Much Ado about Mottling, V. t. 
The situation of this island exposes it to a con- 
tinual chiudnifss, which in the summer renders the 
air colder, and in the winter warm, - flamy, Dis- 
course of < 'onsnmpf 1 

I saw a cloudy Hungarian diamond marie dearer 
by 1\ iug in a eoid lii(iior : w heii , in, he alllrmeit, Hud. 
ii'l ii i'ii keeping it longer, the stone would lose more 
of its cloud i ii^ut. Moyle. 

Cloudless, ut/j. Without clouds ; dear ; un- 
clouded ; bright ; luminous ; lightsome ; 
pure ; uudarkened. 

As the morning light. 

The cloudless morning, so should be lliiuc house. 

Pule, David and lk ths(She : loW. 
This l’artridge soon shah \iew in cloudless iflkies. 
When next lie looks t lim’ (lahlii'o’s i yes. Pofn . 

1 1 1 iw nmny Midi then* must l>c in the vast extent 
of space, a naked eye in h rloudhss night might give 
us some faint glimpse.- ■Chcyns, Phd osophiaU Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion. 

Cloudring. s. See extract.. 

It is at some distance, from nlamt 5° to 20”, from 
the lupiator that hurricanes are occasionally fell m 
their lioleuee. ’I hey originate in or near those hot 
ami dciiM'ly-cloudcd spaces, sometimes spoken iff as 
the cloutl-ring, when* aggregated n<[Uenus vnpoiir is 
at times eolhr led intohiiiiy rain (partly with vitid 
electrical action I, nud a emiipai alive wruuin is sud- 
denly caused, towards whieh air rushes from on all 
sides.- - bird Ashhm ton, Address lu thu Gcograjdn- 
cal Sock ly, 1M12. 

Cloudtopped. adj. 11 living the to)) covered 
with clouds. 

Mountains, yc mourn in vain 
Modrcd, whose magiek s-mg 
Made hugi* I'liiiliumiou 1 k>w liis rloud-tojrp'd head. 

Gray, The Bard. 

Cloddy, adj. 

1. Covered with clouds; obscurtxl with 
clouds ; consisting of clouds. 

Ah Moses entered into tho tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar descended, and stbod at llw door.- Exodus, 
xxxtii. U. 

At ln.it Iuh sail-yroad vhiih 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground ; tlienee many a league. 
As in a cloudy elmir, ascending rides. 

Milton, Paradis e h>st, ii. P27. 

*2. Dark; obscure; not intelligible. 

If you content yourself fnipiniLl.v with won Is 
instead of ideas, or with eAw/ynruliunfliseil notions 
of tilings, how iui|S!iielrable will that darkness be ! 
—Watts, Jmprovtmnl of the Mind. 

dOt) 



tt„} CLOU 

*• Hut every sublunary dew^y, 

The more she wolds, the more she's clom I ft. Swift. 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open nnd cheerful. 

Ho my storm-lieutcii heart 1ik< wise is cheer'd 
With that sun -s I line, when t-Umly looks are clear’d. 

Sflistuer. 

Witness in.v son. now in the shade of dentil, 
Whose bright outshining Is'iifiis thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. 

Shah ttftmr, Richard III. i. 3. 

4. Wanting lustre, brightness, or dearness; 
opaque; overeast; mottled. 

Before the wine grows cloudy, shake the hogs- 
head. and carry a glass of it to your master. Sic Oh 
Advice to Servant*, Direction to the liutlvr. 

Clough. #. f ? ] (Hell of n hill ; cliff. 

A dough, or chacyh, is a kind of breach or valley 
down a slr.pu from the side of a hill.— Vcrstcyiui, 
Restitution of decayed Intelligence , oh. It, 

Clough, s. [ ? ] See extract. 

Clough . . . among increhants ia an allowance for 
the turn of the scale, on buying goods wholesale 
by weight — Tuudinc, Luc Dieta>uui% 

Clout. H. [A .8. t int.] 

1. Cloth for uny mean use. 

His garment, nought hut many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together piun’d, and patehefl was. 

S/n nst r, Faerie Queen. 

A clout upon that head ! 

Where Into the diadem stood. ; 

Shnkcsjwar, Hamlet, ii. 2. . 

hi power of spittle and a flout. j 

Whene’er he please to blot it out. Swift. 

2. Futcli on a shoe or coat. ; 

\o man putteth a clout of hoislrous cloth into an 
olde clothing, Tor it dnith nwn.v the (UIiicmc of the 
cloth, and a worse hrekynge is made.- - Wydijfc, St. 
Matthew, ix. Hi. 

•1. ? Mark of white cloth at which archers 
shot. I 

:1n*w a good how: Iip shot a fine shoot: lie 
would have einpt i 1 the clout at twelve score.— 
tihahixiwur, Henry IV. Fart If. ' 

4. lhiffet. Colloquial. 

[clout.- Anglo-Saxon, did. a pntoh. The primary sense 
is a blow, as when we speak or a clout on the In-ad. 
Imteh, klotxtn, to strike. Then applied to a lump 
of material clapped oil nr hastily applied to mend a 
breach. In the same way Kndisli hutch, to un nd 
clumsily, from hutch botxia, to strike; Kuirlish, 
cobble, in the same sense, Ironi Welsh colon, Kng- 
lisli enh, to strike.-- Jl a l y wood. Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Etymology.] 

Clout, r. u. 

1. Patch; mend coarsely; join awkwardly 
or coarsely together. • 

fail you flout me a iinyri? of botes? 

I wnhle have them w«*ll iiuderlnyed, nnd easily, 

For 1 use ahvnyc to goe on tin: one side. 

llycke Scnrucr. 

Wynehester, when he eillier prenehetli or dis- 
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nish hlunt, a log, block; Dutch Monti, jaj Cloven, part. 


CLOW 


clod, globe, lump. Dutch klobhtr-su&i) 
hlottr-mdck, klonlcr-mclck , clotted cream, 
coagulated milk. The close connexion be- 
tween the ideas of a thick mass nnd the 
action of striking is soon in Knglish clout, 
a blow', Dutch h/otsen , klotcrcn , blunder tru, 
to boat, butter.*— Wedgwood.] 

Clouted, part. udj. 


1. Covered with a clout. 

Alilk some unhappy ewo, 

Whose clouted leg her hurt (loth shew. 

S i* user. She j i fun P x Calendar. 

2. ? Coarsely mended ; ? hobnailed I from 
Clou]. 

1 thought lie slept, nnd put 
Aly cloutetl brogues from off my feet, whose rude- 
ness 

Answer’ll my steps loo loud. 

Bhakvspear, Cumin-line, iv. 2. 
The dull swum 

Treads on it daily with his clouted slioou. 

Milton, Camus. 

Clouterly. udj. Clumsy; awkward: (as, ‘a 
dotiHrlt / fellow’), lime. 

Tin- single wheel plough is a vpry cloutcrly sort. 
Mortimer. II nxba miry. 

lit! 11*4 observe Spi uscrwith all his rusty, obsolete 
words; with all his rmigh-liewn, clow/erly verses; 
yet lake him throiicliout. nnd we shall llnd in him a 
grnecftd and ]gs tick uiaje^y. Fhillijis, Theatrum 
1’inticum, pier. : ir»7i. 

Clove, .v. [Dutch, klui/rc. — sec remarks 
under next entry.] Small bulbs formed 
round a mother bulb. 

’Tin mortal sin an onion to devour; 

Each clocc of garlick is n sacred pmv’r. 

Tate, Translation of Juvenal, 

Clove, s. [1’r. clou ; Lnt. darns n:iil. — r l')u 


Cleft; divided. 

There is Auilditu: list, what work ho makes 
Amongst your cloven army. 

• Shakespear, Coriolunus, i. 4. 

Now heap'd high, 

The cloven oaks and lofty pines do He. lValler 
A chap-fcllcn beaver, loosely hanging by 
The rloccn helm, mid arch of victory. Drydcn. 
Show the. cloven foot . Hot ray designs of u 

diabolic or evil character: (the devil’s toot 
being supposed to be cloven). 
Cloven-footedi, udj. Having the foot divi- 
ded into two parts ; hisulcous. 

The clovcn-foolcd Hcnd is banish'd from us. 

J 

ttroat variety of water fowl, both whole )Un i 
rlovni-footiil, fre<|uent the waters.- Hay, Wimloin of 
Cod manifested in the IVorks of the Creation, 

Cloven-hoofed, udj . Same ns Cloven- 

footed. 

There are thq hisulcous nr rlnven-honft-, ns camels 
and lie-avers.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Erruurx. 

Clever, s. [A.S. eftefer. J Species of trefoil : 
(generally applied to the three cultivated 
vani ties, marl-grass, red clover, nml while 
clover; the first two not always distin- 
guished: scarlet clo\er, Trifolium incur, 
natum, is a newer object of cultivation). 
Adjectival construction common. 

The even mead, that erst- liromrlit sweetly forth 
Thu freckled cowslip, humel . mid irn-en elan r. 

Shahsfuar, limey V. v. i. 
Nature shall provide 

tins'll gnus and fatt’ning vlorrr lor t heir fare. 

. Drydcn, Yirgd'x Georgies, 

t lover improves land, by the great qmuitiLv ul 
eallleit iiiaintaiiis.- Mortimer, Husbandry. ‘ 

The eniw-lhiwer, and thereby the chwrr-tharir 
they stick. Orayton, Polydbwu.xv 

Aly lSlouxelinda is t lie lilil best lass, 

Than primrose sweeter, or the clove r-grass. 


pu^lh.how he rhach (h the old broken holes with 
pitches of impistry. - Hale, let a Course at the 


Ruin If she Fo.ee, fol. '.»**. h. 

4lll their divine service is notably patched up and 
cloutetl therewith | idolatry ].— liar mar. Transla- 
tion of Una's Sermons, p. 412. 

Many sentences of one meaning clouled up to- 1 
pet her.— jlsehrtm. | 

2. Heat ; strike. 

1 wix, with his fist he wuldcalMo chad you. 

llyckc Bco 

I’ny him o’er the pale, chad him for all hi' 
tcsicN. - Beaumont and Fh tela r. tVoinrn pleas'd. ! 

The late queen of Spain took off one of her , 
elinpiiies, and charted Olivarez about ihu noddle' 
with it.— Howell, Li tiers, ii. 43. j 

Clouted, part. adj. Clotted: (applied cxcLu- j 
mwIv to cmnn). t 

With Hawns, nnd clinch d ereame, and eountry ' 
dainties stoied. I tray ton, Pnlyolbioa, xiv. 1 

I've seen In r skim the chmtid ereani, j 

And press from s|K<ugyeuHs the milky stream. (lay. ‘ 

[There is no necessity to suppose that 
routed is the proper, dotted the ini-’ 
projKT, word in this combination ; though : 
such may he the case. The Dutch has 
hloutcrmdck ; concerning w hich we may 
hold that the clifttigc to hhut is that 
which, in Greek, gives in nix as tlie result; 
of the elimination of the i- in the root 
(gen. i'h r» erne). Hut this would 

make the o in dotted long. Meanwhile, 1 
the same language gives hhtenudeh , a 
fonn which admits the insertion of n. ‘As 
dab, dob are nasalised in clamp, dump , so, 
corresponding to clod, clot, we have Da- , 


throughout most Kuropcan language 
When this is not the ease, the term is a 
modification of the Latin cun/opht/llus , from 
the Greek Kim»'i»r«date, and * vtAm* -= leaf. 
Sometimes the two are united. Dutch, 
hruidntujtls k rout (vegetable) nails, t/rof- 
filsnutjc/ni (the lirst element being from 
can/opln/llus) ; German, ndt/h ia, pnriirz - 
i liifjlein (spice-nails) ; Danish, ndhker ; 
Spani>h, clavo aromafico ; French, dou 
dc tjirujh (can/ojiht/Hus) and tjirojlicr. 
That the name for clave as applied to 
garlic has a different origin from dove the 
spice is indicated by the Dutcl* word, and 
is verified by the fact that in Dutch (ns | 
there is no derivative from the Latin 
darns denoting a mnl t hut on the con- 
trary only the German term niit/d) there 
is no room for confusion. »To whic h ir. may 
Ik* added that in Anglo-Saxon we have 
more than one compound of ch*f sis 
cfafuyrt and clafr, names of plants which 
it, is difficult to identify. Upon this point, 
however, more will lie said under Gi Hi- 
fi ower.] Adjcctivul construction com- 
mon. 

1. Unexpanded flowers of Cnryopliyllus aro- 1 
mat inis, used as snice. 

Clove seems to 1st tin: rudiment or beginning of n 
fruit growing ui>ori clocc-ivws.-Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Kr roars. 

2. Til Horticulture. Sort of pink, picotcc, or 
carnation, so culled, the scent of which is 
that of the clove. This, however, must 
not be confounded with the so called 
Glove-pink of the botanical works, the I 
Diauthus Garyophyllus, for which see 
Gilliflower. 


rife -jir ass. Kxchange 

(apjdied to second mar- 


explanation of this connection lies in the ■ , . "T i«-‘»»*^*«'VH..er or uwctncir-orass. Gay. 
fnrm of ll.o spice so nIM, «Uch is .ml 
unlike o small- hcn.lcd nail or tack. The! 

Malay name means tins; and, more or [Go from clover to 
less, a word of the same import is found! boiler lor worse 

rimjes). 

Clovored. adj. Covered with clover. 

Flocks* thick nibbling thro’ the vlorcr'd vnlo, 

Thomson, Seasons, Snnnin r, 
Through the deep grows l hear Ihc cluimimg 
birds, 

And through Uw. vlorcr'd vale the various low in: 


Clove. «?•[?] 

Chive [is] the 


See extract 

two-nnd-thirticth part of a voigh of 
rlieesn, f.c. eight fMiumls, Slat. 0 llenry Vi. c. 8 — 
Tomline, Law Dictionary . 


lien Is. T. II or to a, (MU \ 

Clown, s. [see Cloy.] 

1. Rustic; country fellow ; churl. 

I te crime wit Ii all his clowns, hurst tijiou carljmli s. 
— Sic /*. Sid in y, 

'J’lie clowns, a hoist ’rous, rude, unguveru’d citw, 
With furious haste to the loud summons Hew. 

Bryileit. 

2. Course ill-bred man. 

A country squire, ropreseuted with no oilier vin* 
but dial ol being a chocn.n ml linking Lh* 1 provincial 
invent.- Swift. 

3. Kutloon in a pantomime. 

Clown, v. 7i. Affect the behaviour of a 
clown. (For construction m the following 
extracts, which gives the word an urine 
appearance, see It.) 

Heshrcw me, In* chants it properly indml.— 
B. Jenson, Every Man ad of his Humour. 

When Tarlton chant'd it, in :i pleasant vein. 

And with conceits did pKidnpiuion cain ; 

Upon the stage, his merry humour's shop. 

Clowns kgvw the clown by his gi eat clow nisi) slop. 

The L, (tiny of Humors' llhunl, it* ., 

■ Epiyr. 31 : lttt I. 

! Clown age. s. Behaviour of a clown. Hare. 

And he to serve me thus ! ingratitude, 

Beyond the coarseness yet of any i barnoyc 
Shewn to a lady ! B. Jonxon. Talc of a l i>b. 

Clownery. 1-brccding; churlishness; 
rudeness ; brutality, ltare. 

• Tfiht’s a court indml, 

Nul mix’d with clowneries us'd in common houses. 

Chapman, Bnxxy If I m mix. 

The fool's cimis it hntli both clowntry ami ill-na- 
tun*.— Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Clownish, adj. « 

1. Gon.sisring of rustics or clowns; relating 
to them. 

1 roiuo not to eat with w, and to surfeit 
In tlusbc poor clownish pPiiHuros. . 

Beaumont and Fletcher* The 1'rophetot. 
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Young Silvia lvonts her hronat, ami cries aloud 
For succour from the clownish uclgtilHmrliood. 

Drytltn. 

2. Coarse; rough; rugged. 

But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
llo brusheth oft. S/m user. Faerie (ptcen, i. 1, i!3. 

3 . Cncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 

Hut. cousin. wlint ir wo I'ssny'd to steal 
Tin* clownish friol out of your father's court? 

Would hn nut bo a comfort to our travel? 

Shah-spear, As you like it, i. .1. 

4. Clumsy; ungainly. 

Then 1 was amongst his nearest attendants, one 
Henry Hullo, a man of secret nmliilioiH ends of his 
own. nnd of pr»| Art i/malc counsels smothered un- 
der the habit of a scholar, and slubbered over with 
a certain rude and elnwnish fashion, that had the 
seinhlance of integrity. Sir IF. Wottun, Parafh I, Ay. 

ClownUhlj. ado. In a clownish manner. 

Clownlahnea*. s. Attribute suggested by 
Clownish. 

1. Rusticity ; coarseness; unpolished rude- 
ness. 

Kvfn his l>nrick dialect lins an iueompnrahle 
KWcctiiesN in its clownishness. -Dr ydcii. 

If tin 1 hoy should not make legs very granfully. a 
dancing masler will cun* that defect, and wipe off 
that plainness which tho i\- 1 a- mode people call 
clownishness - Locke. 

•j. Incivility ; brutidity. 

Tis clownishness, they say, to reject any. 

And folly too. * Sir If. Fanshawp, 

Translation of (Inarini's Pastor Fido, i. 2. 

Cloy. r. ii. [N.Fr. nic/iir/rr-" stuff up. — In 
Wedgwood Clod, Clot, ('log, nnd (Toy 
are nil connected, tin 1 original import being 
a thick heavy lump or mass. Thence the 
notion of striking, as in the vulgarism ‘a 
child on the bead.’ To these add Chinch 
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Tho chih^ black tyrant first her victim died, 

SjiiO* of his luughty mien and hiirb'rnus pride. 

_ . _ Po/tC. 

Club. *. [ ? ] 

I. Shot ; share of a reckoning paid by the 
company in just proportions; contribution 
to n common fund ; joint action in general. 

A fiiddlinir couple sold ale: their humour was to 
drink drunk, upon their mvn liqiiniir: they laic 
down their club, and this they called forcing a Lnulc. 
— Sir li. /.' Fst range. 

lie's hound to vouch them for his own. 

Though got by iniplicite generation, 

And general rlnh of all the nation, liuflrr, llndibras. 
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Clubfltt. i. Large fist. Contemptuous. 

Till' rascall rude, I lie name, the chtbjht gript 
My slender anne, ami pluck! me on hi hn.st. 

Mir roar for Magistraft-s, p. pi. 

Clubflsted. adj. Having a large 

As Limiek is rhibjis/nl ami crabbed, so sic* is ter- 
rible at first signt.--//i*«v/f, /offers, let. i. v. 

Clubfoot, s. [often two words rather than 
a compound.] Mai formation of the foot. 
Sec extract. 

There are three principal forms of distortion to 
widely the foot is congenitally subject : 1. When the 
foot is turned inwards. . . r'. WIit ii it is turned oiii- 


2. Assembly of persons meeting under certain 
conditions for a common purpose. 

What riirlit lias any man to meet in fad ions ehtbs 
to vilify the government?- Drydtii , Mat, if, «|i— 
iliciition. 

The end of our rlnh is to advance conversation 
nnd friendship, and to reward denned persons with 
our interest and our recommendations. We admit 
none I»u1 men of wit and interest.— Strip, /.»//. rx, 

This club of duellists, consisting only of nn-ii «.f 
honour, did not continue long, most of tin- members 
of it being put to the sword, or hanged, soon alter 
its inst it lit ion.- S/mi tatue, no. !). 

The club of ugly faces was instituted originally at 
Cambridge, in the merry reign of Charles 1 1. /V#n/. 
no.7'<. 

Soon nfler his [ .lohnson's"! ri'liiru to I. ■union, 
which was in February 17iil. was rounded that cl oh 
which existed long without a name. Imt at Mr. 
(•nrriek's funeral lNH*nitie distinguished by tbe tele 
of 'Tbe J,it<*rujy Club .*— Mosm II, Life of Johnson. 
Club. r. ft. 

1. Contribute to a, common expense in settled 
proportions. 

" I.! .. '. ... proportion than what was paid 

by Hie inhabitants, wlm wen* ebielly c«nieern* d hi 
pay for their own ease; | should not, my lord, he 
ni-aiusl tbe par. on’s eonl inning to chib with them. 
- Ilishu/i ,V IcolsoiiM’o tho Far! of Thant 1, 17m;. 


wards. . . :t. When the patient can only pul the toes 
on the f; round. Alnmsl all the varieties of clubfoot 
may lie referred to one of these species. -J. S, 
DotlJ , Abnormal ('tout it ions of the Foot, in Todd's 
t 'yefupadat of Anatom y amt Physiology. 

Clubfooted, /if//, [two words rather than :i 
! compound.] Having a clubfoot. 

Cl unbonded. adj. Having a thick head. • 

i Small rlnbheajnl autenn:c. - Dcrham. 

Clubhouse. Iluilditig (intermediate in 
i lia racier helween a public and n private 
one) for the accommodation of a rlnh. 

l ids is considered to lie one of the most ooumio- 
diou-. ecouoiiiK :*.l, and best managed of all tie- 
London chifJaaisrs.—P. Hunnoajham, tl ant', book f-r 
M«*lt rn haitlon. 

Club law. s. Regulation by forte; law of 

The enemies or our happy establishment seem t i 
have recourse to the laudable method of chiblaw, 
when llicyliud all otln r means f><r cnforuimr the 
absurdity of their opinions to bn iuelfcciual. ■ 

| . I ddison, Fri t hold, r. 

i Clubman, .v. ( )nr who carries a club. 

Alcides. suruaiii'd llei 
Tlic only clubman of l.is lime. 

Trout it ft ofSoIhuan anti Pirn da. 


and (Mown, connected with the notions of 
lliicknessami heaviness. The Danish/- /»//<, 
Swedish klo/s, (iermau /doss, and the pro- 
vincial Knglisli rtodi/c , help to explain the 
u«isiuned elmnges of form. For a fuller 
uolice see (’ rush.] 

1. Satiate; sate; fill beyond desire ; surfeit : 
till to loathing. 

The length of those speeches had not chaiulVy- 
rncles. though lie were very iinpaticnt of long deli- 
ln nil ions. Sir P. Saha n. 

The very crivd of Athanasius, nnd that sacred 
hvnin of glory, are reckoned as superfluities, which 
we must iu any case pare away, lest we clo/i t.‘o.l 
with too much service. - I/aokt r. Fecit siastical J\o 

lily. v. ? 12. 

routimially varying the same sense, and Inking 
ti|i what lie laid more than cuoiil’Ii inculcated hcfois*. 
lie sometimes cloys his readers instead of sutisfying 
ihem.—Drytlcu. 

Iiilenipeniuee in eating and drinking, in-lmd of 
deliL'hliug mid satisfying nature, doth hut load and 
r/oji it . Archbishop Til lot son. 

2, ? 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, ami cloys his ls*nk, 

As when his god is pleas'd. 

Shah-spear, t'ymfu-linr, v. 4. 

M. ('lose up guns hv striking a spike into the 
toiielihole. Obsolete. 

Tf the de)H'iulants thought tin* castle was to be 
abandoned they should poison the water, mid clmi 
Hu* great on lemi nee, that it might not afterwards 
stand the Turks iu stead. hnolUs, Mil. I». lUrd 
MS.) 

4. In Farriery. Friek a horse in^hoeing. 

Cloyieia. adj. lucnpuble of causing satiety. 
liurr.. 


2. Join to one effect; contribute separate 
powers to one end. 

’Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 
Of fancy, madly met, ami chibl/it into a dream. 

Dcntb n, 

lCvery part of I lie body seems to rlnh ami cmitn- 
bull* to tie* seed, else why should parents, h> rn | 
blind or deaf, sometimes generate children w ill) tin* 
same imperfections?- Hay. 

bet sugar, wim*. and cream together ch'b. 

To make that gentle viand, syllabub. Kiny. 

Club. ?'.//. Contribute am thing to a com- 
mon fund. 

Fibres being distinet, and impregnated by dis- 
tinct spirits, how should tiny club their particular 
informal imis into a common idea? Collar , 

i m Thopfiht. I 

The festivities nt C’hristmns, wlu-ti the rieliest < f j 
Us would ch.b our stock to have a gandv day. silting j 
round the tire, replenished to the height with lng>, j 
and the penny less, and lu* that could eoutrhulc ( 
nothing, partook in all tin* mirth. Lamb, Fssiys if j 
Ft in. Ifeeolb chons of Christ's 1/nShifal. 

I stepped out of my coach, sli'mk lli«* straw fro! 
my stockiiu-s. and entered the passage, wlmli n-. i 
ninded im* not a little of the story snadiniril'l.vtold 
iu lii-laiid's lliii'-tralinus of llogartii. of the two I 
liMtbers wlm clnb'it tl their means to buy mi clc- I 
]»|iaut, and the sad fate t hereof.— Tin im/ojy Hook, 
HiUn rt (in nay. lot. iii. cli. i. 

Clubbable. adj.» Having tin 1 qualities which 
make a man lit for a club. Colloquial, or 
slant/. 

Tin 1 'noviis liosiK-s.' from ins reputation, not 
merely as a scholar, hut ns n clnhhnhlr man, met 
with ii most cordial welcome.- ToichmiiJ. Lictsof 
Tinier l'.mnuut JinlyiS, t.onl Shard I. 

Clubbed, adj. Shaped like tv club. 

When l lii*tt* my knaves. 

She briugetli me the gn te * iubbtil staves. 

Chanctr. Prologue to the Monhs Tale. 


Epicurean <*ooks 

Sliarpcn with clogless sauce his apfietite. 

Shakcspctir, A ntony anJ Cleopatra, ii. 1. 
Cloyment. s. Sutiety ; repletion beyond 
appetite. Hare. 

Alas ! their love may h* cnllisl np|K*tite : 
rjo motion of the liver, hut the palat e, 
that HUflbni forfeit, etagnu nt, and revolt. 

Shakcspcar . Twelfth Might, ii. 4. 
Club. s. [Dutch, klubbe ; Cerntiiu, kolbe.] 

1. Heavy stick or staff, biggest nt the end. 

IJ* strove hia eonibrotl club to quit 
Uiit of tho earth. Spt user. Faerie Qutru. 

he pulled off his helmet, u butcher slew him 
with tho ftroak of a club. — Sir J. Hayward. 

Ann'd with a knotty club another came. Dryiltn. 

2. Name of oAe of the suits of caids. 

Voi. I. 


Clubblah. adj. Rustic. 7 tare. 

The highest tn'cs he s-onest lilowcn downe: 

Ten kings do tlie ls’l’orc one chibbisli clow nr. 

Mirronrfor Mayistra/tS. p. 2S1, 
I indeed did rule I lie cl it Mush train. Ibid. p. 47 1. 

ClubbUt. s. One who belongs to any club 
or association. 

The difference hetwnii Hie t int, lasts and the old 
adherents to the iinuiaivliy »f this country is hardly 
worth a sciinie.— Burke, Thoughts on a Jhgienlv 


1 Merlin of Thionvillc, in hussar uniform, ilistin- 
guisliiug himself by wild heard and look, had an- 
other person iu#.imilnr costunie on liisalett: tho 
crowd si milled out, with rage, at sight of this latter, 
the name of n Jai-oliin townsman ami rlnbbist : and 
ahook itst-lf to wi/.e \\w.-Varlyle, Frnwh Jtuulu- 
tion, pt. iii. b. iv. cli. iu. ^ 


Ciubmoss. .v. [ from its el ubs/w/ied Irnclilira- 
timi.J Nativ e cr\ ptogamons plant so cailcd : 
(no true moss, though in some respects 
movdike, but a species of the genus Lyco- 
])odiiuii). 

.No tnieclyl/moss has yet lieen found in any /if th« 
iNlauds. Imt a little marailineeiiis plant t'lMietes 
Jlystrix) wasdiscoveii'd by Mr. H. Wolsiy.in fi'm in- 
scy. some time ago. Anstnl, The Chan ml Ixluints, 
p. isb 

Clu broom, s. Room in which ti club or 
company assembles. 

Tlie**e ladies resolved to give the pletunw of their 
deceased lmsbamls to the chibroum.- Addison , Spi c* 
la tor. 

Clubrunb. s. Name given iu botanical works 
as native for the plant* of* I lie gemjs Srir- 
pus. Its character, In wc\er, as ;i gcMaiuo 
veruacitliir word is doubtful ; hesitlcs wltieli 
it is treated as a synonym of Riillnish, the 
Rullnish being no Scirptts, hut aTypli::. 
To this, indeetl, it is the most applicable. 

Clubshaped, adj. Having the shape or np- 
pearatice of a eluh; synonym of the bota- 
nical term Cl a v ate. 

Cinhshr/nd (claviitus <«r elaviformis) tliickeniiig 
gradually upwiirds fti»m a very taper base, asjle- 
appeuda'ge^ of the Unwi-r of Seliwenkia, or the Myle 
of I'amjianula ami Mich:mxi!i.--i,//n//ry, Introduc- 
tion to Hot any, b. iii.. Tmns. 

Cluck./'.//, [see Crush] Call ehiekens : 
(said of hens). 

Ihickhugs, though hatched by a lieu, if she brings 
thi-iii ton riur. iii they go, though the lieu chicks 
and ciilN to keep them out. tiny. Wisdom of Had 
manijtstnl in the II urks of the Crmtinn. 

Cluck, r. a. (’all as a lien calls chickens : 
(used metaphorically iu the extracts). 

She, poor lii'ii, fond of no second brood, 

Jlas cluck'd llii 1 !; to the wars. 

Sliahs/war, Corinlanus, v. .S. 

A few (’liri.-diaii!*, by %‘hukniy themselves into a 
conventicle, shall presently seem a complete hml.v t<» 
tlicmsclvcs. liishop (iandt.n, llinruxpistts, |>. 12.1: 

Clue. [see (?lc*w.] Hall, bottom, or skein 
of thread supposed to have been used by 
certain, person* as si inesuts of finding their 
way through certain mazes or labyrinths ; 
means of guidance or direction in general ; 
hiili; inkling. 

Into wliul labyrinth of fearful shape* 
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('T.PMP > 

Ci.lBl^KIKOj 

M y simple project bn* conduct™! you— 

Were hut my wit m Mkilful to invent 
A due to lnul you forth! 

C. Limb, The Wife's Trial. 

Word for word this is Clew. Neither is it 
very different in import ; H tho meaning of 
both words being a bottom or skein of 
thread, literally in the one instance, figu- 
ratively in the other. 

Generally, however, they are distin- 
guished in the spelliny; and this distinc- 
tion the editor, without approving, 'adopts. 
This is because, if one of the two modes of 
spelling were sacrificed to the other, it 
would be the one which, on the etymologi- 
eal principle, ought to be preserved. That 
('lew best represents the A.S. clitre. is as 
certain as it is that Clue is the form which 
is likeliest to prevail. The explanation of 
this difference is partly a matter of pro- 
nunciation, partly one of spelling. The 
true sound of the combination tw is that 
of a diphthong of which the elements are 
the v. in pet, and tv. That of ue is the oo 
in food or book, i.i( the long sound of the 
simple vowel u. These sounds are suffi- 
ciently alike to be confounded. In the 
confusion, however, the vowel sound lias a 
tendency to siqiersede the diphthongal. To 
hear Blue sounded as blew, and True as 
trap, is still common, though the tendency 
of the simpler pronunciation is to increase 
in frequency, and finally to eliminate the 
diphthong ew from the language. Never- 
theless the latter is the older form, whilst 
tlu* spelling in w is the spelling which l»e>t 
represents the etymology. 1 lowever, from 
tin* fact of its being no part of the Lai in 
alphabet, w, like k , has been eschewed even 
in our own language, as much as possible ; 
and where it followed a vowel this es- 
chewal was easy. Hence its elimination 
from numerous words wherein it appeared 
in the Anglo-Saxon, such as Blue, Hue, 
and many others. 

The other principle is the one illustrated 
by such words as hew and blew (verbs) as 
contrasted with hue and bine, (nouns). 
With these, a difference of spelling is an i 
orthographical expedient for indicating a I 
difference of sense. | 

in clue, then and dew wc get a differen- 
tiation of this kind, and it is a remark- 
able instance : the difference denoted being 
very slight. Whilst hue and hew, bine ami 
blew, ditfer from one another as different 
words and different parts of sjieocli, clue 
and clew differ merely as the same word in 
its literal and in its metaphorical sense. 

Of course, this applies only to those who 
sound the two words alike. To anyone 
who pronounces) the Clew in a clew of 
cotton in ouc way, and the clue in the clue 
to a mystery in another (clew and elon), the 
words are really two, and the difference in 
spelling, which from the present point of 
view is only excused, becomes justified. 

Clump, s. [see Crush.] Cluster of trees 
or shrubs : (anciently a plump). 

The small ami cirrnlar dumps of llrs, which I wo 
plan toil upon i.oinc tine law swells, put me often in 
mind of a coronet placed on an elephant's or camel's . 
haxikr-Shenstone. ] 

Themselves perhaps, when weary they retreat | 
T* enjoy cool nalure in a country scat, j 

T exchange the centre or a thousand troth*, t 

For dumps, and lawns, and temples, and cascades, < 
May now and then their velvet cushions take, 

And aeem to pray for (food example sake ; 

Judging, in chanty, no doubt the town 
Pious enough, and having need of none. 

Chopper, Hope, 217 . 

Cldmpwr. 8 . [sec extract.— this is the Wise of 
Clompcrton.] Wooden shoe; clog. Hare. 
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CLUN 

[Cloy, a wooden shoe, a shoo with a wooden solo | 
From clog in the hciiso of n block or clumsy lump of i 
wood, They are also railed dniiifiers. (Ilnlliwell.) 1 
Dutch, klopper, klompe, kbmnnr\ Platt Dent sell, 
klonken, In like manner from Italian, socru, a true, 
znreoli.c logs, pit ten*. Modern (irrek, rCot tor, log, 
stump of a tree, rfoiufeni', a el.iir, wooden shoo ; (ier- 
liinii, klutz, a block, log, clog; klofz-schuh, a clog, 
wooden shoe.— Wedgwood, Dictionary t\f English 
Etymology.] 

Clumper. r. a. Form info clumps or musses: 
(the (‘xlruct was, ]x*rhnps, written under a 
joint notion of clumber iny). Hare . 

Vapours which now themselves consort 
In several parts, ami closely do conspire, 

Chim far’d ill luills of clouds. Itr. II. Afore, Soup 

of the Soul, Infinity of Worlds. (Rich.) 

, Clumsily, title. In a clumsy manner; nwk- 
| wsirdlv; without, readiness; without nim- 
bleness; without grace. 

lie walks very dumsify ami ridiculously.-- Ary, 
Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the 
Creation. 

This lofty humour is clumsily and iuarlificially 
innnnged wlien alfocted. (’nil it r, Essay on Pride. 

He dans] riot deceive tlieui grossly, clumsily, 
openly, inmudeutiy dared not ti-ll them opposite I 
stories in l lie same breath give them one advice to- 
ilnv ami the contrary ln-nmrmw— pledin* himself to 
a i In/.. <n things at one and the same time ; then come 1 
before them with every one pledge unredeemed, and 
ask their voices, mid ask their money too on the 
credit of as many more phslges for the succeeding 
half-century. — Lon l llrowgliam. llist orient Skdehes 
of Statesmen of the HrP/n of George 1 1 1., Mr. Wdkis. 


Clumsluets. s. Attribute suggested by 
Clumsy ; awkwardness ; ungaiuliness ; j 
want of readiness, nimbleness, or dexterity, j 
The drudtrim? part of life is childly owing to dum- 
si ness mid ignorance, which either wauls proper' 
tools, or skill to use lliein. — Cottier. Essay on Fame. < 

My lelicrsnre generally charged ns double at I lie 
pnsl-nlliec, from their inveterate ctumsuuss or Ibid- 
un*.— /.aiub. Liter to Horton. ; 

Cldmny. ml/, [see hist extract.] Awkward; 
heavy; without art; unhandy; without ilex- ! 
ferity, readiness, or grace : (used of per * 1 
sons, actions , or thinys). j 

The Carlh.'igiiiians followed the enemies in chase ■ 
as far as Trchia, ami there, gave over, and returned i 
to the ramp so clumsy (translation of ‘ ita torpeules \ 
gelu ') ami frown as scarcely they felt the joy of I 
their victory.— Holland, Translation of Livy, p. iJ.’i. 

(Trench.) 

The matter ductile and sequacious, apt to be 
moulded into such shapes and machines, even by 
dumsy lingers. tLiy. I 

Hut thmi in dumsy verse, tmliek'd, unpointed, 

Hast .shamefully drly'd the laird's anointed. 

J try den. J 

That dumsy outside of a porter, 1 

How could it thus conceal a court icr ? Swift. 

[It will very often lie tbund, wlien we are distracted by 
two plausible derivations, that they may both be j 
trios! 1o the same ultimate source. If we were not j 
acquainted with the Old Kiiglish forms we should I 
eoiilidriitly derive dumsy from dump, in analogy 
with Dutch ktuufcf, awkward, clumsy, from U tint,'. 
a clod, log ; Swedish ktnbhig, ktampig, klnnsig , ! 
lumpish, clumsy, from k!nh, kin tup, kfuus, a block, | 
k n oli, linn j> ; or Dutch hunpseh, slupidus, piger, . 
fmm a lump. Hut the immediate origin of 

the Kiiglish word is from the llgiuv of hands on- 1 
tnieied or still'cncd with cold.* i'lalt Drill sell, kbi - ! 
men, khmen, rerktamtn, to be stilleueij with cold, j 
Icelandic, ktinnsa. sidferuig from cramp. Old ling* ! 
lisli, eomdyd, cumfdid, dommid , domsid, still'cncd 
with cold. ( I’romptorium hirvtilurum.) Tlum clums. 
cd. for cold. (I'romptorum I'arvuloriuiu.) Our 
bomlis lieu nrlnmsid. (Wiciill'in Wayfarers.) Ilavi 
de froitl, still', dnmptte, lrnumbed. -Dutgmvc. Thus I , 
dumsy is awkward and inelUeient, like one In - j Cluster. 
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named in the* chalk districts of Cambridge- 
shire,* Suffolk, and Essex, and probably 
elsewhere). 

Like other kinds of dnndi (iw the lower chalk is 
sometime* called), this lied form* an easily cut ami 
a very useful material for certain kind* of internal 
decorative work.— Austnl, Geology, vol.ii. p. Kki. 

*2. Stitt* elny in general : (so named in other 
districts than those belonging to the elmlk 
formation, wlien* in use at till). 

In Stalfordsliirc, upon Niukingofn coal-mine near 
the surface, they meet with earth mid stone, then 
with a substance culled blue rlunrh, and after that 
they come Lu coal. Jacob, Lit" Dictionary, in voce. 

3. As a scientific ttrm adopted from the 
local dialects into tlu* language of Geology, 
it means when standing alone, the eland i 
of the Chalk. 

Clung, v. a. ? Apparently, crowd or stuff 
together: (the clause, however, in which it 
occurs, is the translator's rather than the 
original author's, in whom* text the com- 
parison is not found: see xxxi. 13).’ Hu re. 

Tlie fisit men I lien, wanting defence on llieir think*, 
stood in plumps, with their companions so thrusi 
and thronged together, as if they had been dungnl-, 
not oik: of them mind either draw his sword or 
bring hack his hand. Holland, Translation of Am. 
viia n ns Marcdhaus, p. -12 k 

dunging, part. adj. [rite last syllable, per- 
haps, sounded us the -mjiny in phtnyintf 
from plunyc, i.e. as > tUhiny .] Exact mean- 
ing doubtful, hut connected with some of 
the senses of (J 1 i n g. Hare. 

tiluh.'N entire 

Of cradled silioke. nnd heavy dunging mists. 

Dr. II. More, Song of the Suit, Infinity of Wor/ds. 

Cluster, .v. [A S. clyster, cluster.] Bunch ; 
number of things of the same kind grow- 
ing or joined together. 

Drapes will continue fresh and moist all winter, if 
you hung them dust, r by duster in llu: roof of a 
warm room. -II iron. 

'llu* saline corpuscles of one liquor do variously 
act upon t lie t inging corpus les of mini her, so as to 
make many of them associate into a dust i r, whereby 
two transparent liquors may compose a coloured 
one. Sir 1. Setclon. 

Applied to bees (probably from the Latin 
nra grape, used in a well-known passage 
by Virgil of their swarming). 

,\s lies 

J*oiir forth their populous youth about the hive 
lu du s/i rs. Mdton, Paradise Lost, i. 7 • »'J. 

There with their claspin' feet together clung. 

Amt a long dash r from the laurel hung. Drydm. 

Applied to persons. 

We lo\’d him ; lmt like he:i«t* 

And coward nobles, ga\e way to your dusters, 

XV hu did hoot him out o' I In- city. 

S'i do spinr, Pori Janus, iv. i» 
.My friend t<M»k his station iiiiion&r a dost, rof iimli, 
who were unking themselves merry with their 
1 letters. — AddlSinl, 

Cluster, v. n. (irow p in hunelies ; gather 
into humdies; congregate. 

The princes of the country etnsf, ring togellur 
li< , L r aii to grudge and stormy against Tyndall. —Fur, 
Life of Tyndall. ( Rich. 1 

My acini bine locks 

Hound from Ids parted ibvchcud m inlv hung 
Clustering, but m l Irueath Ins slmuluei's lmi:id. 

MU ton. 1‘iiradisi Lost, iv. ;jin. (Rieli) 

Collect any thing into bodies. 


numbed with cold. Finnish, koutns^lWX with cold, J (jlonds "’ditsfer’d darkness, lir.hlnim/s terrours 
and llieueo unskilful, slow .— Wedgwood, Dictionary i stream'd. Sir II'. Alexander. Hour:, i- ek 

of English Fly mology, in vm«.J I Cluater-grape. 8. See extract; see also 

It may be added l hat this connection with i (J u r run t. 
colli has the approbation of Archbishop Till* small black grape is by Mum* called tlwcnr- 
Tniu-h, will) coiisi.li-rs that it is shown by 

the fact ot its br...K the tnmslat.o.. ot tor- c]|Utered> par( n(lj in clusters. 


pentes gelu.’ It is certainly sircnythened 
by these words. By itself, however, the 
passage is by no means conclusive. 

Clanob. *. [probably connected with cliny ; 
stiff clayey soil, in the London clay district, 
when only half moist enough for digging, 
beiugtcalled cluny, clunym , and clunyy.] 

1. Soft chalk (sometimes culled clttnch clay) 
capable of Ixdng sawn into large blocks, 
which, in masonry, are luid as bricks : (so 


( >r fmm t lie fnmd , l’rdl* t lie duster d snow. 
Myriad* of geths. Thomson, S-nsous, II tsar. 

Clustering, part. adj. Forming clusters. 

Forth ll(iuri»U’d tliiek the clustering vine. 

Milton, Paradise Lmt, vu. M- 
(treat fatlier ltaechus to my *«mg n*|*wr; 

Fur cliuli ring gnijH-s are thy peeuliHr care, in It • 
There, at lier feet, lay tin city in. its 
towera and spire* Hpringiiig from amidst the' « • . 

ing masses nftlie college «m«;l "? the 
tlH‘ir sliacie the *ilvery lilies uf tin* Lh«'fwHl 
Lm.- Fronde, History of Fnylanil, Hfityn if 
both, eh. 1. 



GLUT 

Clutob. v. a. [see Crush.] 

1. Hold in the hand ; gri|>e; grasp. 

In ihiH a tinker thnt l mu tofuro im\ 

The hiuullf! toward my hand V IVinn*. lot mo dutch 
time. Shakes pear, Macbeth, ii. ]. 

They, 

Like moles within un, heave and nuti about ; 

And, 'till they foot and dutch their prey, 

They never cool. (1. Herbert. j 

Nay t’hamneite, llluminnlinff the matter still! 
ftirllier. 111 hi* municipal placard* and prnrlamn- 1 
tioiiH. will lirinir it about that you limynlunisl m*c»ir- 
nisi* a NiiNjart on the streets, mid dutch him there, I 
• off to emniniUeo, and prison. “C'aWyte, French 1 
Itcmlution, pt. iv. I). iii. eh. vi. 

A private life wns nil his joy, 

Till in a eourt ne saw 
A Honiethinjr-nottle-lwjiUed liny, 

That knuckled at the taw : 

He stoop'd mid dutch'll him. fair and good, 

Flew over roof nml easement j 
Ilia brothers of the weather stood 
Stock-still for hIimt amazement. Tennyson, 
Will Waterproof* Lyrical Monologue. 

•2. Comprise; grasp. 

A mail may set the poles together in his head, and 
dutch the whole glolie atone intellectual grasp. 
(‘oilier. Essay on Tlu night. 

3 . Contract. ; double the hand, so as to seize 
and hold fast. 

Not that 1 have the power to dutch my hand, 

When his fair angel* would salute my palm. 

Shakisptar, King John , ii. 2. 

Clutch. *. 

1. (Iripe; grasp; seizure. 

Ifis eloak lungs mi his shoulders mneh like a 
tiddler's; -and he feares to tmieli the sides flirt, or 
give it a wispn under his nrnu*. for fear** his dirty 
dutch should grease it. Charnctirs: about 10(11, 
l-Jniu. 

2. Generally in the plural, 
n. Paws ; "talons. * 

It was the hard fortune of a reek to hill into (lie 
dutches of n cut. Sir It. //Estrange. 

h. Hands : (in the souse of rupucitjf and cru- 
ilty). 

Your greedy styv'riuir In devour, 
llcfore Twiin iu ymir d nidus power. 

Sutler. Jluilihras. 

I must have great leisure, and little rare of my- 
self, ir 1 ever more mme neur the dutches of sueli :i 
giant .— Bishop StiUingflnt. 

Clutter, .v. [see Crush] Noise; hustle; 
busy tumult ; hurry ; elsmamr. Vulgar. 

lie saw what a clutter there was with huge, over- 
grown pots, pans, mid spits. Sir II. 1/ EsI ramie. 

The favourite eliild Ilia! just begins (<■ prat lie, 

Is very liiiinnuisoiiie, mid makes great*-/ ///A >*, 

'Till lie has window* on his bread ami butter. 

A ling. \ 

Pritlus*, Tim, why all this clutter? I 

Why ever iu these raging lils \ Sicijl. 

Clutter, r. n. Make a noise or bustle. 

All Hint they 

llluster'd’and ctuftcr'it for, you piny. 

hard ace, hnrasta. Post hit ma, p. 73: lOTtf. 
It dutterol lien*, it elmekled t here, 

It stirred the old wife's mettle; 

She shifted in her elhow-eliair, 

And hurled the pan and kettle. 

Tennyson, The (loose. 

Clutter, v. a. Hurry together; put into con- 
tusion. 

If 1 have not spoken of your Majesty encomiast i- 
rally, your Majesty will he nleased to nserihe it to 
the law of a lust »ry, which clutters not praises tore- : 
tlier upon tin* (i r-t lm-til ion of a name, but rather I 
(lispers-s them, and weaves them, tlirniurlmut the* 
whole narration. - -// r>vm. To King Janies J., Sir T. 
Mathews's Letters, p. Hi; liitiO. 

Clyster, *. [(Sr. c.WrAp, from vV-"' - deluge 
with a flow of water.] Liquid, pure or 
medicated, introduced into the intestines 
i»y the fundament-, for the sake of moving 
the bowels; glyster (of which it is both 
the more correct and more polite form); 
injection ; in purely medical language, 
enema. 

If nature rcliwea by n dinrrlym, without sinking 
the strength of the patient, it is md to lie stopt, 
but promotud gently by emollient clysters, Ar- 
bath not. 

Cijsterpipe. *. Tube or pipe by which n 
riystei 1 is injected. 

Vi»t again yonrllngan to your lips? would they 
r ° r your Baku Shah spin r, 

Othello, ii. i. 

ClyitenAse. ade. In the manner of a clyster, 
tiront an Wire clQcacy to thin bulauiuick "liquor, 
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thus clyster wise immitted into the intestines. — 
(Srcvuhilt, Art of Embalmiiii/, p. ‘1TA. 

Co-, Cob-. As we have now arrived at 
the commencement of that long and im- 
portant list which contains the compounds 
of the Latin word runty- with, some general 
remarks upon the forms which it takes in 
combination may he useful. They will 
hear more especially upon the changes un- 
dergone by the last two letters (// and m) : 
these changes lteing determined by the na- 
ture of the initial letter of the second cle- 
ment. 

Asa general rule, the letters under notice 
(c-uoii) are rarely retained unaltered; the n 
becoming o, and the m becoming ii. 

1. When the second element of tlieeom- 
| pound begins with a cutccl , tlu* m i- omil- 
I ted altogether, and the u is changed into 
I o; the result being co-, as in (\»accr- 
I vntc. The two vowels thus brought to- 
gether are sounded separately, belonging, 
sis they do, to different syllables, and never 
constitute either a diphthong or a single 
long vowel, as in Count or Coat. 

The letter A is treated sis st vowel, or 
rather a.** having no power; so that in Co- 
hohation, for instance, ihc form taken by 
cum is just what it would have been if the 
second element had been - oho lion . 

2. When the second clement of t lie com- 
pound begins with a lii/uid, the vowel 
becomes o, and the m takes the sound and 
sign of the liquid which follows, what- 
ever it limy be, as iu Oul-loquy, Cmii-nmlc, 
Coil-notation, stud Cor-rode; of which the 
elements when separate, are nun t Inguor, 
cum t inula, cum unto, and ntm + rodo. 

Ktymologically, these emnliimitimis give 
us real doublings of the sound, ju**t as we 
find them in Bookcase, Seaport-town, ami 
several other words; indeed in all wherein 
the tirst element ends with the sound with 
which the second begins. No one, how- 
ever, so pronounces them; and it is by no 
means certain that they were generally 
sounded double in Latin : indeed, even 
compounds like the ones jied ({noted sire 
often sounded boo-case or booh -use, and 
stupor-linen or saijmrt-uirn , 1 hough im- 
properly. And here it may he remarked, 
parenthetically, that it is only iu com- 
pounds like these that tlu* true sound of a 
double letter is found in Ktiglish. All 
such spellings as Uniter, Met ter. Happy, and 
the like, are mere orthographical expe- 
dients for showing that the vowel is short. 
Between tlu* ./-sounds in being pitied for 
having the smallpox and being pitted with 
the pockmarks themselves there is no dif- 
ference to the ear; the sound being, in both 
cases, that of a single l. 

When the second element of the com- 
pound begins wifli a mute, the change i» 
determined by the class to which that mute 
belongs. In all eases, however, the vowel 
is o, as in Compensation, Combustible, 
Cunlliel, Cmigriiity, &c. 

1. ) Before p and A, and only before the 
sounds of these two letters, is in univer- 
sally retained; as iu Compensation and 
Combustible. Before /’and r, though letters 
belonging to the same class as p aud A, and, 
like ///, letters pronounced mainly by the 
action of the lips, and consequently of 
coguatc character, the rule changes, and 
the combination requires »; as in Conflict, 
Configuration* and Convict. For t he sin- 
gle exception see Comfort. 

2. ) Before k aud g the letter is », but 
3N 2 
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J K'o-.Co*. 

the sound, instead of being that of*the n 
in kin , is that of the ng iu king. Conquest 
and Congruity are sounded rang -hurst and 
cong-ijniiti/, not can -Incest aud con-gntih/. 
This, however, only applies to it when 
sounded as in »gan. In words like Conges- 
tion, it is but another sign for./, which is 
really d followed by z/t, ron-dzhestiun. Jb'or 
its sound before///, see Conglobate. 

3. ) Before / and d the sound as well as 
the si gn is that of n, as in Con/iirhatiou. 
Cuiu/olcnce. That it is never that of m 
may be laid down as an invariable rule. 
Whether, however, con- is not (as with the 
vowel combinations) sometimes changed 
into co- is doubtful. For more on this 
point, sec Contemporary. Before the 
sounds of the th in thin and thine, the ele^ 
incut under notice is never found, llio&c 
sounds being wanting iu Latin. 

4. ) Before s, and the .sound of .vA as in 
Conscience (a combination not found i:i 
Latin), the letter is n. 

It is not difficult* to generalize these 
rules; the more so as they are, with slight 
modifications, rules of language in gene- 
ral, being founded upon the relations of 
7U aud n to other sounds, 'finis m being 
labial, or sounded chiefly by means of the 
action of the lips, has, to um* a term bor- 
rowed from the language of Chemistry, a 
special affinity with p and A, sounds simi- 
larly produced ; and iu a less degree with 
./'and p. In like manner n comports itself 
to / and //, and ng to h and <j. The other 
details are less important. Those, how- 
ever, which have been given are plain and 
patent, enough to have been recognized in 
more than one alphabet. In the Sanskrit, 
for instance, there is a special letter for 
each modification. In our own language 
in is limited to p and A ; f and ?* being, 
contrary to what the general pliilologue 
expects a priori, in tlu* same category with 
d and /, i.e. preceded by n. This limitation 
of the use of m is sufficiently obvious; the. 
chances of any doubt between it and n being 
small. 

With w, however, and the. mansion of 
n, the ease is widciy dilVercnt. 11 is a 
fact beyond dispute, that in many words 
where tlu* rule sis it stands at present 
would give c-o-n, we find only c-o ; iu 
other terms, n before l or d comports it- 
self as n before a vowel. No one says 
con-1 raster , but, on the contrary, co-lntshr ; 
and so it is iu many other words. What 
we have to say to discs like thL is that ro- 
und con-, though words of the same origin, 
are, under the present view, diflbrent 
words; and that the rules just laid down 
apply to the combinations in question only 
when treated sis combinations belonging to 
the Latin language, from which the words 
in which they occur are generally sup- 
posed to have been introduced, mnlg-madc , 
into our own. When the two elements, 
however, are put together in Knglish, tlu? 
ease is dillerent, us may lu? seen in such 
words as Co-mate. Co-partner, Co-par- 
cener. For further remarks on this point 
see Co-mate and Contemporary. 

Lastly, a distinction should he drawn 
between those words wherein cum {am-) 
retains its significance and clearlv denotes 
union or association, and Ihoso wherein its 
original meaning is either lost or hut dimly 
seen. For an instance of this see Con- 
temn. The use of this remark is to guard 
46 !) 
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us against tnking com pound for simple Coichhowe. s. Horse designed principally j 
words merely from the farts of their being fur (Iriiwiug n couch. 


either uudeconipnsiihle or of the same ini 
port as the simple term. The one that 
precedes it. is the more important. Fully 
understood it tells us that, fhougli sound for 
sound identical, the particles are in reality 
two. I. The first, ro- is wholly Latin, and is 
#•/*«-, or firm, modified in form according to 
the sound by which it is followed; capable, j 
algo, of again becoming row-, hr rwwi, , 
when the sound by which it is followed is : 
changed. 2, The second, though Latin in ! 
its origin, is, practically, English. It. is 
not only ro-, hut always rn-, irrespective 
of the sound which it precedes, and inea- 


They itn-w toother Jiko coach-horses.— E a rrati iv 
of the King's Entertainment : 1001. 

Co&chhouie. s. House in which the conch 
is kept from the Anther. 

I.rt him lie in the stable or tho coach-house — 
Sic (ft. 

Co&chmaker. t. Artificer whose trade is to 
make coaches. 

II«*r rlinriot is nn empty linxcl-nuL, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, nr old grub, 

Time out or mind, the fid Ties' coach-maker*. 

Shahtsiwar, Romeo it ml Juliet, 1. 4. 
Take enre of yonr wheels : gel a new nett immrht, 
and prohnbly the ivach-makcc will consider you. - 
Sll'ift. 

Co&climan. s. Driver of a coach. 

Thy line*, the leannesl. t liintrs alive. 

So vi tv hard thou luv’st. to drive; 


pubic of being interchanged with cither i I lunriltliy anxious coachman say, 

cum or con-. The former belongs to such 1 It cost thee more in whips 1 linn hay. Prior. 

. V(ir ,lu „ a „-n She commanded her t rcinblmg ranchman to drive 

words as are taken tut u holt S from tin Iht chariot nenr the body of her king.— »S'm///i. 

Latin ; the latter to such ns are formed hv co&cbmanship. s. Craft or skill of a 
putting the parts together ill English. fuaelnmm. 

Nich is till* principle, and it is a simple III two or three years ho nequiml the usual int- 
one. That its application is very much vantages of this sort of education, sueli ns tlie arts 
*i. % _ . . .i. 1 • , of sporting, billiards, mul coachmanship.— Jcnyiis. 

tl.0 nmtrnrv will 1,. n in thr sequH. Co4ct ; „ * [f0 . j, n ,« X( , (I to Knplish 

word uef.] Act together; act in concert. 


Obsolete. 

Ihil if 1 tell how these two ilid enact, 

Shall I not lie in publishing a truth V 

Shakes fwar, Trail ns anti Eressida , v. 2 


Between words borrowed as wholes, and 
words made up by putting together their 
parts, the distinction is often difficult; and 
it is one for which the reader should 1* 
prepared. , . 

Coacerrate. nr//. IXnt. acenatm, part. (>f CoSotel. ,,art mlj [l.nt. omrtm, part. »f 

firerni • from urrrni* -bean 1 Henned 1111 cw/o compel.] Forced. Jin re. 

! ,?' Ir0m tlCinm 1J(!1 l H, ‘ up | Sneak to him, fellow, sneak to him. I’ll have none I 

together. of tliis coaefitt, unnatural dumbness in luy Inmsi*, in j 

Tbe eollorntinu nf tbe spirits in liiHlies, whether ; a family where 1 govern .—ll.Jouson, Epicuae. 
t he spirits > mart rente or diffused, Huron, X a- j Co fc ctlon . Si Compulsion ; foiCC, cither rc- 

* straining or im]K'lliug. Hare, 


til rut unit Ex per inn ntat History . 

Coacervate. a. Heap up together. 


If you could pry into my memory, you should 
discover then 1 a hop* iiimm/inc of your favours you 
have ln-cii pleased to do im\ present mid aliscut, 
safely stored up and rtnirtrcufcJ, to preserve them 
fri»iij mouldering away in oblivion, noted l, b tiers. 

i. i. as. 

Coacervdtion. *. Act of heaping, or slate 
• of being heaped, together. 

The fixime of it is lheei|iial spreading of the tan- 
gible parts, and Hie close cuaccrention of them.— 
II iron, Xatund and Experimental History. 

Coach, s. [Dutch, hartsc; German, hitse/if.] 
Carriage of pleasure or state, having ti 
front and a hack seat: (distinguished from 
a elm riot, which hits a hack seat only). 

Huiiliu* attended for her in a roach, to carry her i 
atiftwl to sis* some sports.— AV/- l*. Shim ft. ! 

Sup|Kise that last wis'k my much was within nn I 
inch of overturning in a smooth even way, and 
drawn hy very gentle horses.— Swift. 

Coach, v. a. 

1. Tarry in a coach. 

When T mil, 

Hide, sail, am coach’ it, know T how far 1 have pine ; 
And my mind’s motion not ? 

If. Jan son, Untlmrooils. 

The needy poet s| ieks Jo all h«* meets, 
foacli'tl, railed, trod upon ; now loose, now fast. 

And earryM olf in some dog’s tail at last. Tope. 

2. l)raw T together, as horses harnessed to a 
coach. 

For wit, ye may he roach' J together. 

Every Woman in her Humour : KM). 

Coach, v. n. Bide in a coach : (with it in- 
determinate). 

Affecting genteel foshions, coaching if to nil qunr- 
tors. ’ir«ffrAo«w , l A pology for burning , p. 157: 
lihil. 

Co&chbox. s. [see Box.] Scat on which 
the driver sits. 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was in 
the coarh-hox, if the eiyiell swung Imt the least to ! 
one Hide, she used to shriek .— Arbuthuot .History of \ 
John MU. 

Co&cbful. t. Enough to fill a coach. 

Under tho llrst are comprehended all those win. 


Fcede (tie Ibs-kc of Christ as much as ill you 
birth; not takiuir rare thiTeofby cuacthm. 1ml vvill- 
iinrlv.— Bishop WuoltoH, Christian Mnuutfl, I). ii. : 

iwA 

All outward enaction is contrary lo the n:dun‘ of 
lilicrty. -Bishop Burnet. Exposition of th< Thirty- 
vine A Hides of the Church of Eu gland. art. 17. 

His services noL flowing naturally from propen- 
sity and inclination, but iN-ing drawn and Ibrced 
from him by terrunr and enaction.— Smith, Sermons, 
ii. M. 

It bad the passionx in perfect subjection; and! 
though its command over them was iKTMiasive and ■ 
political, yet it lmd the force of enaction and des-‘ 
polinil. South. 

In the following extract it. seems to mean 
bringing together. If so, its origin is con 
and ut/o in the fuller form of the combi- 
nation, rather than rot/o. 

Christ left all men in liberty In marry, if they IM ; 
forbidding all men fyrmely to make any law of co- 
aHtnn or of separation, uliere (osl hath se| fn -dome 
in marriage— Hate, Actcs if Enylysh Vularhs, i. 10 : 
l.'ikt. 

Coactive, udj. 

1. [from Lat. coactus , ]»art. of = compi l.J 
Having the force of restraining or i 
polling; compulsory, restrictive. 

The Lcviticnl priests in the old law, never arm- 
pted unto tlieinsi-lviw liny temporal or coadire 
power. Sir \V. Raleigh. 

They do nil inteml coactirc jurisdiction in the 
Mlerioiir court of the church .— llishop liramhaU, 
Schism guanhit, p. I .'id. 

frillies for which a man Is to In- excommunicated 
an- imt to lie judirvd liv a iiriest or enlU-p of priest*, 
but b,v the whole Imily of the aiithOil. Tin- elerir.v 
liave no enact in- power even over heretics, Jens or 
iillidels. Judirriuriil over them is hy Christ alone, 
and in the other world. They nn- to Ik* punished by 
the temporal power if they offend npiust human 
statutes, Milmau, History if J/Utn Christianity , 
h. xii. rlt.vii. 

2. [from Lat. con p uctus = driven or brought 
together.] Acting in concurrence. Ob- 
solete.. 

With wlial’s unreal thou coaetice art, 

And follow'hl uothimr. 

Shakespear, Winter's Tab, i. 2. 


are earrieil down in cuachfnls to Westminster Hall. Co&ctively. tide, ? In It compulsory Or re- 

4 .Cn^vf/v.t* vi/. Ml , , # ni . 1 

strietive manner; ? m the way of joint ac- 


— Addison, Spectator, no. 21, 

Co&chltira. s. Money paid for the hire of j 
a roach. 

You exclaim aa loud aa thorn that praise, 

For scraps and coach-hire, a young noble’s plnys. 

Hrydcn. 
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tion. I 

All ff/rialative, judidnry, and dispensativo power, 
coavticdy, in tho exteriour court qf tho church over 
liuvlish subjects ,— Bishop JJrawhaU , Schism guard- 
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Coadjutant, ndj. Helping; cooperating. 

Thraeius cmdjntant, and the roar 
0/ lie - Eumelydon. Philips. 

Coadjuting 1 . udj. Assistant. 

Tliosi- hiffher hllls to view fair Tone that stand, 
Her coadjuting Mpriiura with iiuicli eonU-nt In-hold. 

Drayton, l‘olyoWion,y\\. (Urd J1S.) 

Coadjutive. udj. Assistant. 

There i* no misehh-r that we foil into, but that iru 
ourselves an- at least n euadiutirre nusi>, and do help 
to further the lliiiqr. FdUliain, Resolves. (Onl.MS.) 

Coadjutor, s. [Lit. ndjntor = helper; from 
tit/jnro ■- help, assist.] 

1. Fellow-helper; assistant; associate; one 
engaged in the assistance of another. 

1 should not Hiircml in n project, whereof 1 have 
had no hint from my predei-essoi-H the poets, or 
their sis-onds or coadjutors the eriticka.— Jlrydni. 

Away the friendly coadjutor llii-s. 

tiarth, Pisjiensary, 

A pownman of n different make. 

Whom Fallas, owe Vanessa's tutor, 

1 lad lix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2. One who is empowered or appointed to 
perform tin* duties of another. , 

A bishop that is unpi-oliliihle to hid dioei-so niurhl 
to Ik- dciioiH-d. and no coadjutor assigned to hiui, - 
Aylijfc, Tarergnn Juris Vanonic.i, 

Valerius procured Augustine in his lifi.**tiine to lie 
designed bishop of Hippo, and to Ik- joined fellow- 
bishop with himself, though it was daily against the 
canons. Korn coadjutor commonly proves an hiu* 
ih-n-r; and by bis envious clashing, doth often dig 
his partner's grave wit h u hum he is joined. Fnlh r, 
lloly State, |i. 271. 

1 tiuda learned and late canonist has very iniieli 
nlmut cihuljufors ; Imt it is for coadjutors to arch- 
deacons, and dignillcd men. below the order of 
bishops. -Bishop Barlow, Remains, p. Kill. 

In such phrases as Jiisboji coadjutor, the 
construction is both udjeetinil and post- 
positive , ns in ‘letters circular, courts 
Christian, ’ &c. 

Coadjutorahip. s. Cooperation ; assist- 
ance. 

I would have tried to ilx a i\tfy to meet you at Mr 
Jl. VV.’s. with his permission and your coadjutor - 
ship. - Tope, To Fort' sene, let. :| i. (Ord MS.) 

CoadjutrU. s. Female coadjutor. 

Itolim-hroke and his voodjntcix insinu.-ited that 
the li-easun-r was biassed ill liivoiirof the dissenters. 

- Smolhff, History of England, h. i. eh. ii, § la. 
(Did MS.) 

Coadjuvancy. s. Concurrent, help; cou- 
1 ''anion of help ; cooperation. Harr. 

Cry slid is a mineral body, in the dill'iiinre uf 
atoms, made of a lentous pnvohtion of earth, 
drawn from tho most pure ami limpid juice theivi.r, 
OWIIig to till' coldness of the earth, some culinir- 
ii nee, and eoadjnruney, Imt imt iimiiediali- deter 
initiation and ellieieney.-AVr T. Browne, hdyar 
Er ron rs. 

Coadunatlon. s. [Ltit.rfi/ to .tnwin olio.] 
Bringing together of tlilfereut things >•» 
as to form one hotly. Hare. 

They an- somies of a church, where there is im 
cnaduaufotii, no authority, mi goieriimii Jirtmy 
Taylor. Episcopacy ossi Hid, § 1. i < )r*l MS.i 

It di-stn-yes alltilose re|a< ions «if lliut li:i ! I liepenil- 
anee wliieli t lirist hath made for tin- e.iaJeuathm of 
all the parts of it.-- / hid. i : 2. I* *rd MS) 

Coaduniiioa. h. Same as Goadunatioii. 
Hare. 

Hcslies scs-in to have an iutriusiek principle of, or 
coiTUpli'-n from I h*- «- “idnidtion of parlieli s i nducil 
with contrary qiiaiilies. Sir M. Hale, Oriyoudmi 
if Mankind. 

CoaUventuFer. s. Fellow -adventurer. 

Then- is a Worthy captain in this town. \» lie was 
ciuulct n I it nr -ii tlial e\|Kslitum. Uoirdl, J.dltrs, 
ii. ill. 

Co&floreit* p. a. Convert ground into fo- 
rest. 

Henry Fitr-Kmnn-sse f viz. the m-coiii!) did c"///- 
forest iiiiii-ir liimi. nhieh eoutiiHied all his n-a'ii, 
though much eoiuplnined of. — Ilotcdl, utters, 
iv. Hi. . • 

Coagent, s. [f«'it. utjtns - cutis , part, of ago 
r-iict.] Associate; one* cooperating with 
another. 

Your doom is then * 

To marry this coagent of your mischiefs. 

lit a anion t and Ftddwr, h night if Jfo™ 

Coagment. r. a. [Lilt, aipiirn - troop or lin«“ 
of soldiers ; from tttjo =-• put in •mortmi.J 
Congregate or heap together.* Hare. 
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Had the world been coaqmcuicd from that sup- 
posed fortuitous jumble, tins hypothesis had l: 
tolerable, — (j fumade, Scepsis Scient\}lva. 

Coagment&tlon. 8. Collection, or cwirer- 
vution, into one mass’; union; conjunc- 
tion. Hare. 

The third in the akin and coat, which rests in the 
well join iiifr, cement invalid e augmentation of words ; 
when as it in smooth, gentlo, mid sweet, Ac. 11. Jou- 
son. Viseorcrie*. 

Co&guluble. adj. Capable of becoming con- 
ciliated. In Phi/siulot/i/, see Lymph. 

Stones that an 1 rich in viirlnljicinconcii drenehed 
with rainwater, the lapinr will then extract a lino 
nml transparent •ulmtimcn, vnagutnblc into vitriol. 
- Houle. 

Co&ffulate. v. a. Force into conguhi : (ns 
rennet nets upon milk). 

Vivideation ever eonsisteth in spirits attenuate, 
whieli tin* eo]il doth coiiKral imd ronyidate. —llacm, 
Saturn! noil Experimental History, 

The milk in the Ntomneh of enlves, whieli is co- 
agula/nf h.v tlio ruiinet, is nmiin dissolved ami 
rendered fluid by thy Kail in the duodenum.— Jr- 
lt nth not. 

Coagulate, r. n. Run into conguhi or clots. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third |mrl , 
spirit of wine, and two fiarts \\\\[W,caagulatcth little, 
hut miuirlelh; and the spirit sunns not above. - 
Ih won. Sutural and Experimental History. 

About tin* third part of the oil olive, which wns 
driven over into the reeeiver, did then* m ngulultt 
into a whitish body, almost like butter. Hoyle. 

Co&gulate. adj. Coagulated. Hare. 

Roasted in wrath and fin-, 

And thus o’eraizeil with caagnlate in ire. 

Shakespcar, Hamlet , ii. 2. 

Coagulated, part. adj. Having tlio character 
of a. congulum. 

Ilitnnu u is found in lumps, or coagulated masses, 
in some spriiiiw,— Wood ward, Essay toward* a Sa- 
t u rat History of the Earth. 

Coagul&tion. s. Act of coagulating ; state 
of being coagulated ; body formed by co- 
agulation. 

From insensible attractions of most minute par- 
ticles at the smallest distance, are derived cohesion, 
dissolution, coagulation, animal sis*re| ion. fermenta- 
tion, and nil chemical operations .— Itishop It, rkJty, 
Siris, § 2.IU. 

As the sulistance of coagulations is not merely 
saline, not himr dissolves them but what )M>iictrat*s 
nml relaxes at the same time. Arbuthnot, On the 
Xa/nrc anil Choice of Aliments. 

Coagulativo. adj. Having the power of caus- 
ing concretion or coagulation. 

To manifest the coagulatin' power, we have some- 
times in a minute arrusted the tluidity of new milk, 
and turned it into a curdled substance, only bv ilex - 1 
tcroiixlv mimrliuK with il a few (Hups of k<km( »«l of j 
vitriol. Hoyle. 

Coagulator, s. That which causes coagu- 
lation. 

Coagulators of the himmurr an 1 those things 
which expel the most lluid parts, ns in the ea-e of 
iiiei-issntiuK. or tliiekeniuir : and hy those tilings 
which suck up some of the fluid parts, as absorbent s. 
—Acbuihnot,t)n tint Suture and Choice of Ali no ids. 

Co&guium. s. ] »1 ,, in Medicine, generally 
cmir/ultf, fLat.- advantageously treated sis 
;m laiglish word, being the root of so many 
derivalives.] Clot. 

What work will lliey make with their neiils and 
nlknlines, their wrums ami coagulants, efferves- 
cences, viscous limiter, hile, chyle, and acrimonious 
juices, to explain that cause which Nailin', who 
willed the effect to punish me for my sins, may n«> 
less have determined to keep in the dark fnnn them, 
to punish them for their presumption ! — La mb. 
Essays of El in, Ettas on A pint da. 

Couk. .v. See Coke. 

Coal (Coals), s. [German, hohlc, \\\./wh!ni.] 
This word enters into numerous com- 
pounds, many of which arc often spelt, as 
two separate words ; indeed the construc- 
tions into which it enters, either as an ad- 
jective or as the fh\t element in a cum- 
pound are both numerous and indefinite. 

1- Common fossil fuel so called. 

Coats nro solid, dry, npnke. inilammnblo sub- 
stnnees^found in law strata. splitting horizontally 
more easily than in any other direction ; of a glossy 
liue, soft and friable, not Risible, but ensily iiiflnm- 
and leaving a large residuum of ashes — Sir J. 
dim. On Fossils. 

But age, enforc'd, (klla by lier own consent : 

As coals to ashes, when the spirit's spent. 

Hir J, Denham. 
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I We shall meet with the ‘.rune mineral lodped in 
rorr/ff.thnt elsevv here wcfoiiiul in marie — Woodward, 
Essay towards a Sat nro! History if the Earth. 

2. Cinder ; anything inflamed or ignited, 

Whatsoever doth so alter a body, iis it returneth 
not Hindu to that it was, may be railed altera! m 

major: ns when <*| *.i* j s made of curds, or coals of 

wood, or bricks of earth. Haron. 

A'i'ii an 1 no surer, no, 

Than is the mat of Ihv upim l lie ire. 

Or hailstones in the mm, Your virtue is 
To make him worthy whose oil'mee subdues him. 

Shah s/hiir. Cocioto nos, i. 1. 

The rage of jealousy thru tir’d Ids soul. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal, hrydt-n. 
Blow the. coals. Kindle strife. 

A mi are mine enemy, and mkke my ehallcnge ; 
l oil sliall not lie my pulp 1 : for it is i«ni 
Have blown this cud iHwixt my lonl ami iim*. 

ShnkiSjMor, Henry I///, ij.4. 

Coal. r. ft. 

!. Hurn wood to ch:ireo;i 

Add the tinner's rare and cost, in hiiyimr 1 lie 
wood for this M*rv ice, frllinir, frummir, and piling i! 
to lie I hi nil ; in fetching the same vi hen a is eo,d<d. 
through sueli far. fold, and eiimhersome ways.— {’#/- 
rc»\ S u ert y of Cora w> dl. 

I’hareonl of Is, enahd into great pieces, lasts 

loiiKer than ordinary coal. Huron. 

2. Write or draw with a cool. Hare. 


(] A A T ffOAOMENTATIOM 

\J IV ii j fit* LSI i m j, 

Ansfi'il, Short Trip in Hungary and Transytt'ania, 
p. I:’:.. 

(See another example under Conlinensiin-H.) 

CoalUnh. .v. Saltwater (Mi, Merlungu.s (Cn- 
dn>) carbonarius, akin to the whiting: (the 
upper part of the heatl and hack are hlaclt, 
in stnmg contrast to the white lateral line, 
whence tin. 1 name). 

The cud Jish is most decidedly a northern fl-li. ImL 
being a lairdy species is not without a eoiisiderabli* 
ramie to the southward. It was the only llsli found 
by l.ord Mulgr.ne ell the slioivs of Spil/.beJWII. . . . 
Tins l^sli lias more provincial names than any other 
specii’s. Si *11 ni oi* winch only refer to it when of a 
peeuliar size, Auiojiif tlii- .Scotch islands the coat- 
Ji:h is railed silloek, piltork, i*. >i*l ll or kiith, harbiu, 
i mill* n .set In-, si y, and grey-lord. In Kdiuhurgh and 
aooiii the Furl Ii. the youilg are called |kmIIo,vs; at. 
Newcastle the frv are called root sty H cudzics, and 
"hell twelve inches long puudlejM. l tlCfld, lidttsn 
Fish S. 

,. | CoAihoaver. s. Porter employed in the din- 
t lunging of coals from a barge or wagon. • 

I went to tile Jerusalem (.Whs* House n placu 
strauai iy comiiiued in my fumy with artielmkes 
and old e|otlies-iiicn, and then* saw my eiiplaiii, 
who looked as much l.ne a captain as lie did liken 
cmllo ice. However, In; was Very civil. -2'luoilora 
Jloo/,-, till hi rt ( in cm n . 


Marvailim;. he roaUd nut rhymes upon the wall, Coalhouwe. s. House to put coals ill. 
near to the pielui'e.- Canuh a. ^ j I'.niim r's conscience niide his palace a cud-houso 

3. Supply with coal: (as il sleainvessel is! anil a dmiKenn. Jun.nx.s , ,? Stiymahztd, P.S12. 
supplied from a store or depot). , Coaling, mind ahs. Taking in of coals. 

A steam-ship is said to lie redid, when she has deam-sliip is said to rail at a port for the pur- 

reeeivisl on hoard the necessary fuel lbr any Voyap*. I".”''' coafina. when she touches at il for a supply 
— young. Studied dictionary. J of ends. J muty, Xau/wat Jiictwwiry. 

Coal. r. Take in nulls. Coalition, s. 

1 A pH »d pier has lately been built, nlomrsidc of 1. I’nioii in one mass or bodv ; conjunction 
which vessels may lie and coat with treat laeililv— of o.irii-ite i**irt< in mm ul.,,‘l.. 

JUtii.InMiilil, ItritUh tUmubi'i „n,l s 1 .n 1 '“1, .. 1 * , " ■. ■ 

Island, p.aiui. 1 WiOld s ll lliassot lietiTiCeiienllSCOllslsb ■ 

! Co&lblack. adj. Hlack like coal. 


( As ImniitifT .Kina, fnnn his bnilimr slew, 

Doth heleli out Haines, and rocks in pieces broke, 
And rikkciI ribs of mountains moiti-u new, 

Emvrapt in cmd -black clouds and tililiv smoak. 

Spi ns. r. i’lit rii tpmu. 

Ethiopians and iicirmes Ifeeaiue cud htark iVoiu 
fnliifinoiis ellJorcscencics. nnd complect ioual tine- 

ur**s .— Sir T. 11 cur in. Vulgar Error rs. I 

Tprose the kinir of men wilii spix-d, | 

And saddled straitht W\s cn.dU.tck steed; 

Dow n the yawn inar steep he rode, 

Thai leads to Hein’s drear abode, 

dray. Ih S’-tid of Odin 
Co&lbox. s. Hnx in which coals are carried 
to the tire. j 

heave a nail of dirty water, n coa!-bn.c, a bottle, ' 
briHjin, ami such other intsi^riuly tiuiiirs. Sinjl. ■ 
Co&ldust. 8. Dust of coal. 

has l«s*n attempted ... to make the cud-dust 
into bricks which can hear earrinee. A ns/, it, Short 
’Trip in Hungary and Transylvania, p. Ini. 
Co&lery. Place where coals arc ting. 

( ihsnli tr ; superseded hy Colliery. 

Two Iim* stalaetit.e were found haiiL'ii ir from a 
•lack stone, al a deserted vault in liemull coal, ry. 

If no, hr. i rd, I 

Coalesce, r. n. [Ft*, coalescer; Lat .eoalesco.’] j 
I'nite in masses hy spontaneous approxi- : 
illation; grow together; join. | 

When vapour? are raised, they hinder not tlu ,! 
transparency oft lie air. IsduKdiviileil into parts too 
small tocaiixc any relleelion in tlieii-sup'-rlieji-s: lint 
when they bciiin toni-//i.\ei ,and eoiistilute iriolmlrs, | 
those irl'iliules lu-eoiiie of a convenient size In rcller! 

K< nue colon is. Sir 1. A< i.'ton. 

Coaletcenco. s. Act of coalescing ; coticrc- | 
tion ; union. 


and every part tliereol a rmitdnm ol disliiiKUishablu 
varieties, lihmnlfr. 

in tie* liist run/ 1 ( imi **f il people, their prospect is 
iu*t rival. Sir M. Ilatc. 

"1 is necessary that tlii'sesquandensliitoins slu»nl*l 
eomeiie and mule into irreat musses: without such 
a roahtii.u the clams must have lviKtied to all Her* 
Hen/by. 

2. Union of persons, parlies or states. 

The lumi't'T whom t.'eorw III. most loved was, 
■■ 1 been already said, bord North, ami this ex- 
traordinary favour lasted until tla* period of tlm 
Coalition, haul Hronyhant, Historical Ske/c/nsif 
Slot* silica of tin lii ign of (it org, HI., /.acd Sorth. 

leva uv bord Shelburne had named the kina’s 
fir . . . the kit ter formed a coalition with bord 
North, wl: *se person ami whose poiic> he laid spint 
his wlmle life hi deervimr. . . . The ^i-i.uinl taken by 
Ihisfuf////.*/* on which t*i subvert the Kovcriiuiciit 
of l.oi'd Shelburne ami Mr. I'll l, was, | heir liavimr 
made a peace favourable to F.utflaml lieyoml w hot 
could have Ihoii e\iM*eted, alter the stale lo m I nfix 
l.ord North's maladministration had rcdiyed her. 

- 1 hid,, I//*, Fo.C. • 

Co&lmetiHureu. s. Ill Minim / nml (leolof/i/. 
Forni.'itiou hctweeii the millstone grit nml 
the r.'irboiiiliToiis liun^toiiL' ; any scries 
of heels which give coal. 

f>r:i\ie/.a is now a very important jilnee. It is t’ " 
temporary terminus nl a braueli of the main line of 
tin* railway from \ n ima to (lie Dinuhe. about to In* 

< vleiid* *1 to Iti'srhit/.'i. It is in lie* near vicinity of 
an iinporlaiil md/i.td. Then* are copper nnd aold 
mines close to it. '1 1^ black shahs of the coat - 
j*i* '!.%«//-« x are here distilled for various mineral tills 
and para Him -AnsUd, Short ’Trip in Hungary and 
Tea nsyl can >a, p. I iO. 

Coalmine, .v. .Mine in which coals are dug; 
coalpit. 

Spriinrs injure laud, that llovv from coal-mines.— 
Mart iim r, ih'shandry. 


That In- should not be aware of the future to- U . , , .. . • 

afrscntrr of I liese bodies into olie.— dlanridc. Vet- , Coalminer. -V. OtU* WllU WOIkS 111U 


exish urc of Souls, ell. li. 

Hut in the second consideration it is Si uiptoma 
limi'bi, in in pe soluta* unitatis,’ when hy reason of 
the break in it of tin* tloldeu Howl, and shrinkiiiK up 
into itself, there immediately follows a inahsci 


liime. 

bike coahnimrs about ft line, when the candle* 
bundle? turn* tell the damp comet li, tiny will fusteu 

.. . . , upon the bait.- Junius. S'-n stignodicnf, p. J'.l,**. 

into Itself, there immediately billows a root, seme \ , .. . , , .... >t 

of all the vessels thereof. Snidh, Portrait of uld , Coalmining, adj. Ad.i[)Ud toi, or Oiinputi 

in. mining for coal. 


Age. p. l’JI. 

From t liese modes of natural caatesmirc arises 
Hie irrammaticHl reirimeu of the verb hy its noiiiiua- 
live, of tin? accusative hy its vi rh. -Hards, Ih rnus, 
ii. § a. . 

Coalescent. ad}. Joined ; united. 

The human and divine nature of ( ’hrist Iwiiijr ro ■ 
alt send into one person -Annotations on Man- 
ride's Lux (Jricutalis, p. loll: h*>2. 

Co&liield. s. District worked, on which 
mnv be worked, for coal. 

ft scorns curious tlmt a little coal-field should thus 
be opened at such a distance from a lnurkeb- 


II bi louus to deposits M the njie of the Hrst coals 
found lit. Wliilliy in Yorkshire, and not to tliose 
worked at Newcastle amt the other creat coal- 
iiiining districts of Kind mil. Ansftd, Short Trip 
in Hungary and Transylvania, p. ltd. 

Coalpit, s. Fit, or mine, excavated in the 
process of digging lor coaK 

A leal’ of the polypody kind, louiid in Hie sinking 
Of:i coalpit. - II oot hoard. 

Coalscuttle, s. Scuttle for coals: (the term 
being by no means limited to wicker or 
4b 1 
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CatUET) 

Coat j 

sievelike scuttles, but. applicable also to 
utensils nmdc of metal ). 

Co&ltey. s. Fry of t be coal fish. 

(For example sis' extract under C nn 1 fisli.) 
Codlabaft. it. Shaft (ill the mining sense of 
the word) at the mouth \)f u coalmine or 
coalpit. 

Co&isblp. x. Ship which carries coals ; col- 
lier : collier brig. 

'I'lie pirate never spends his shut upon midships, 
lml lrl*f l!y fit I lie rieli merchant.—- Junitif, Sin slip- 


CO AS 

1 dare niiil must den.v it. Now, I feel 
Of what coarse metal ye are moulded. 

bhakespear, Henry 1 'III. iii. 2 . 

2. Not. soft or fine : (used of cloth with large 

threads). 

In cloth is to he considered wool, the mnller of it, 
whether it In* mire? or line.— Scott, Essay on Urn- 
7 » rjt, p. & : Ills:.. 

3. Kudo ; uncivil ; rough of manners. 

Those who have lieni polished in Franco, make 
use of the uutst course uncivilized wonls in our lan- 
guage, and utter IheiiisHves often in s»u*U a inanmr 
as a clown would blush to hear.— Addison, S/nctu* 
tor, no. l iy. 


Uiafiz. i /, p. Ssy. | 

Coalalack, or Codlsleck. s. [sec Slack.] ; 4. (Iro^s; not. delicate; inelegant; rude; 
Du>t or grime of eoal. [ unpolished; n&t nicely cxjKTt ; — " 


And Krooni. for her disgrace, , 

Sinee seareely ever waslit tin* nut hi. ek from lier; 
face. Heayfon, J*n/yottdon,ii\. (Ord MS.I I 

Coalatone. .v. Hard variety of coal ; mini. | 

Coaf-xf.itir Annies easily, ami burns freely; but j 
holds and endures the lire liiucli longer thau’coal. , 
WoinllCard, I 

Alwork. x. Colliery; place* where coals: 
ire dug out. j 

Tlii'ii* is a vast treasure in the old Hnrlish. from 
wheiiee authors may draw constant supplies: as our ■ 
olllcei-s make their surest remits from the mahtcorks 
and the mines.- Ft l/on. . 

Co&lworking. x. Spftt. where coni is worked ; 
eoalmiue. 

At last we r»*nehed the mnlirovkinys, and a nu*re 
• |< 'si 'ft i'll, melancholy- look inn place for a mine I 
ha\e never seen. Ansfcd, Short Trip in Jluny.iry 
ami Transylvania,]). I*JI. 

t»Aly. ndj. Abounding in coal ; connected 
with coal, ltare. 

Or coaly Tine, or nneient hallow'd Dee. I 

Milton , Var.i fint^ Ext rcisc, US. 

Co&pprehend. r. a. The difference between ! 
this conipotmd and the simple form uppre - . 
/lend, as far, at least, us I lie following ex- 


hy art or education. 

Praise of Virvil is :i myself, for presuming to 
ropy, in my eiMirar Ihiglish, his beautiful expressions. 

hr in h n. 

l’nict ical rules tuny be useful (o siieli as are remote 
from advice, and to course practitioners, which they 
are obliged to make use of. A r but knot , On the 
.Wilin'. 1 1 ml f 'hoi a of A/iim ills. 

Ti> tmt the cimrst r tye «»f luniiaii law 
That hinds their peace. Thomson, Seasons, Sprint/. 

0. Mean; not niee; not elegant ; \ile. 

1,1 d‘t. ami a cnarsi pcrfuiuc, 

])i*»srrac( . delicacy of a feast. ho\l Jlosmnnmm. 

From this course mixture of terrestrial parts. 
Desire ami tear hy turns possess their hearts. 

hr mh n, Vi rail's Aim-id. 

[Coarse. Formerly written mursi. ordinary; as in the 
expression if r* mrxi . accordimr to the regular order 
of events. A woman is said to be very ordinary, 
meaning that she is plain uml eoarsv.- Wcdya'oott, 
hie/iounry of Ernjhsn Etyinuloyy.j 

Coarsely, ut/r. 

1. Without fineness; without refinement; 
meanly; not elegantly. 

•lohn cairn* neither eating imr drinking, l>nt farad 
cnorstly ami poorly, according to the apparel ho 
Mora. Sir T. tlrowne, Vulyar Erroiirs. 

2. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good caiiimt to'loo much honoured, nor the 
bad ton roarstly used.- hr tub a. Fobbs, preface. 


traet gees, seems to rest upon a eonfiMoii j 
between the joint diameter of the things’ 

perceived anil the joint, elmraeter of tin* Inelegtmlly; not delieatelv ; grossly. 

,.,m T .ion : to 1l..* latl.-r of « l.i.-l. it pro- j 1“ v "" 

jierlv applies. In the ease lielore it* it was . shaL^u.ir, ai/s ireiuhat tints ie,tr. iii. 

proha 111 V suggested hv the sun of the! n.* pleased l«. a«v. |.t the rudiments of Virgil s . 

1 , • . . / * • ,v 1 . i i poi-tn. eonrstln Imnslah il ; lint which yd retains 1 

wonl sj/n-/n.ns ( eo-awangeinellt) which _ JUm* beauties »r the author. hrythn, Viryil, dcii- ^ „ 

■ Coaster, 


follows. Unless tliis view he taken, tl 
meaning must, he, 4 Perform ,‘in net of com- 
plex apprehension.’ A true nuipprehcn- 
sinn, however, consists in one ohjeet being I 
apprehendetl by two persons, rallier than 1 


x. Attribute 


bv 


two objects by oile. Obsolete. 


I'toy assumed the shapes of animals common unto 
.eyes, and hy their conjunct inns and compositions 


i s.' fl.at. aptu/io- fitting, front ! Koughncs* ; rudeness of manners. 

1 \,t:, ,i, ....Hi* 1 A l»ase wild oli\c he remains; 

•J AdJUsLlUtnt Ot parib to C tie li ■ The shrill) the marmmss of the clown retain 


nil. ... 

are able to eommniiicale their conceptions unto any : 
that eonppnht ml the s\ ntaxis of their natures. --Sir j 
T. Ilroienr, Yulya r Kr roars, p. l’Im. |Ord MS.) 

Coaptation, 
u/dttx -- lit 
other. Hare. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the 
hell is struck, and tlu* oilier actions lielomrimr to 
the eiurinenis* performed hy virtue of 1 he si/e, shape, 
hivness. and ronphitiou of (he several parts, tloyle. 

, The same method makes both prose Ami verse 
lieniitifu]. which eousists in t lie judicioUM roapfatiou 
nml rntiffiiiK ‘'f the words.- -Hrmone. 

Coarct. v. a. [Lat. arctus constrained, 
tight.] Coniine into a narrow compass ; 
contract power ; restrain. Hare. 

The w iud timlinir the romi form of a trunk, 

and con rctnl therein, fons , i| the stones of the win-, 
do\v like pellets, clean tliroiifrll it. llaeon. 

If a man eon re/ s himself to the extirmity of an 
act. lie must blame and impute it to himself that In* 
lifts thus roarrti-tl or straiirliteued liiiuseif so far,— 
AyliJIe, hurt- rtf. ni Juris Canmiici. 

Coarctation.*, ('outinement; restriction 
to :i narrow space ; contraction of any 
sptico : restraint ol^iherty. Harr. 

The greatest winds, if they have no voarrlalitm. 
or blow tmt Imllow’.imeau iuteriour sound.— Huron. 

Straiirhteu the artery never so nuirh. provided 
the sides of it do nol nns*t. tile vessel w ill emitinue 
to Ileal Im*1ow, or lieyoml the ennretohnn.- Iloy. 

Khs'tioti isop|Kised not on'y to coact ion, but also 
to eon rotation, or determination li» one ,.— Mishap 
Ilrnnihall. 

Coarse, odj. [see last extract.] 


ration. 

Coarseness, 

(’oar sc. j 

Impurity; unrefined slate. 

Fir-t kiiiiwtlii'iiialeriaKwle P*tiftheirlassisuiade; 
then consider what the reasnu is of l lie coarse a. s* or 1 
dearness. Enron. Essays. ! 

(Irossncss; want of delicacy. 

F riemls ( pan bill the eon r si mss of the illust rat imD. 
ns <|, iirs in couples, slmidd be of the same sue.— Sir 
tl. /.' Extra ayt . 


COAT 

We still use the expression of a coast of 
mutton 

, The south-east Is found to lie totter for ripenlnir 
of trees tlmii the soidh-wcst ; tlmugli the south-west 
to t lie hottest const. - - Bacon. 

Some kind of virtue, lodiced in some sides of the 
crystal, inclines him! toads the rays towards the 
const, of unusual refraction ; otherwise the n\-, 
would not to refracted towards flint coast rather 
1 1 in ii any other coast, Isitli at their incidence ami ni 
their ciuenreiice, so hm to emerge by a contrary si- 
tuation of llio const.— Sir J. Aeuion, Opt ids. 

The. coast is clear. The danger is over ; tlic 
enemies have marched otf. 

<«niti{( out, and seeing tli»| the roast mis clear, 
Zclinnno dismissed lUu.sidoriis .— Sir 1\ Sidney. 

Coast, v. ti. 

1. Sail close hy the const; sail within sight 
of land ; sail from port to port of the smm* 
country. 

Itut stiHT my vessel with ft steady hand. 

And coast along the slmre in sight of land. 

Itrydcn, 1 'trail 

The niicienls coasted only In their itavitrnt i'i.h 
wldoni tiiking the o)M*n hcil— A r/mth not. Tables „j 
ancient Coins, It 'i hj/its.aMt Measures, * 

With it. For const rue! ion sec It indeter- 
minate and postpositive. 

Tlu* grantfst eiitertainmeut we found in consti<ni 
if, were the several prospects of woods. vnieyanU 
meadows, mul eorn Ib-lds, which lie on the borders 
of it. Addison, Tract ts in Italy. 

2. Approach; draw near: accost (of which 
it is another form). Obsolete. 

\\ here towards me a sorry wight did roast. 

Spciisi r, haphnniil i. 

And all m haste she mash fh to the cry. 

Shuktspenr, Venus amt Adams, 

Coast, r. a. 

1. Sail by ; sail near to. 

.V« mvhus, the udiiiiinl of Alexander, un| know in,. 

I lie compass, was lain to must that shore, Sir /\ 
Bnunir, Valya r Errours. 

2. Flank ; take in flank, or by the side. Hun. 

William Doiiirlns still crush d the Kniflisluncn, 
domic them what damage lie miglil. Uutim.hul\ 
Cnnoiiehs, iii. 

W c‘11 gallop to Segovia, 

And if we light of m> news there, hear nothing; 

We ll cm turn fairly Imiuc.mid const the otln-i-Mili*. 

Jh.au moat and Fh tetn. r, The Fihjron. 

S. 

I. One who sails near tlu* shore. 

in our small skill' ive must tmt launch too far: 

A\ e here but coasters, not dtseoM iers, are. br/nltn. 


retains. 

(Jarlh. 

4. Meanness; want of nicety. 

Consider tie* |H*tiiirioiiinesH of I he Hollanders, the 
roars, mss of their food and raiment .and tlnir little 
imlub-’etiees of pleasure. AihlBun, t'n sent Stall of 
the War. 

Congftume. v. a. Take upon one’s self one 
Hiing or quality together will* another. 
lime. I 

Was it not enough to assume our nature, and the 
properties liebmuuig to that nature, ami the art ions 
arising from those properties, hut, thou must mos- 1 
same till* weakness of nature, of proper! ies. of ac- 
tions: Walsall, Life and Jh nth of Christ , J{. 0, b : 
M 10. 

Coast, x. [l’r. cos/e ; Fat. costa.] 

1. Kdge or margin of tlu; land next the sea ; 
seashore. 

lie sees in J’tiglish ships tho Holland const. 

Itrydcn. 

Used adjcctimlli/. 

The people of* Hridgcwatcr, who were enriched 
hy a thriving mist trade, furnislied him with ft 
small sum of money.-— Manuthty, History if Eny- 
hind, ell. v. 

2. Harder, limit, or frontier of a country. 

The .lews . . . raised persecution ngaiusL ltiuland 
linriiftlms, ami expelled lliciiuoutof their rousts.— 
Acts, xiii. fill. 


]. Not refined; not separated from impurities 3. In the following extracts jt seems to be* 
or baser parts. taken for sidt, like the old French cunte. 
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Vessel emnhwed in the Coasting trade. 

Much of tho, richest, merchandize which rcadici 
bond, in was iftijiorted iii mash at t n mi \ulwn|i. - 
Fronde, History of Lm/land, Etu.ib.th, cli, mi. 

Coastguard. ,v. Ilody of police for watch- 
ing the sea front tlu* coast, chiefly to pre- 
\enl smuggling. See (’utter (Iteieiiue). 
Costing, odj. Appertaining to the cuiM 
(generally preceding t/ude, and meaning 
the contnu ree carried on between dill'ereiiL 
parts of the same kingdom). 

Il has tsen custom.. ry m im>st coun'rics Inix- 
elmle foreigners from all' participation m i In* wish 
iuy trade. This poll, \ ln*miii m |-.ug:aml in tin* 
reign of Kli/jdicth, or. pi rliaps. at a in* ti* rciin'lif 
era. ... Tliis rest fiction was repealed in the cmii'si* 
of ... so that co.ishny trade is now i|iutc Im*. 

McCulloch, bichon ary of Com nnrcc. Coast onj 
Trade. 

Coat. s. [N’.F**. cutte.] 

1. I'pper giruu’iit. 

He was armed will a mat nf mail, and tin* weight 
of tlu* cufi/ was live iliousaml shekels of brass. * 
1 Samnit, x\ i. ft. 

The coat of many colours they brought to their 
father, ami said, 'this liavn we found; know mnv 
wliel Imr it Ik* thy sou's coal or no. thnesis, xxaoi. 
Ml. 

2. Petticoat; habit of ti boy in his iufaiirv; 
part of a woman’s ^ress. 

A Irii'int's yotingi'r sou, n child in coiih.w^ net 
easily brought lo his book.- -Locke. 

3. JIahit or vesture as denumst rathe of t‘ 11 
office or profession. 

For his intermeddling with arms. 1 m*is the iii‘'«' 
excuseahlc. becaiiM* many of bis mat, in those timi , 
nre not only martial dlractors, but com nisi HUers. 
JJomll, Vocal l Forrest. w 

Men or his mat should he mi nilmff their prijsn. 
And not among Iodic* to give ihcnuc^wt nu*^ 



COAT 

4. Hair or fur of a beast ; covering of any 1 
animal : (so a ‘huwk of the first dbat' is a 
lmwk two years old). 

He elnd 

Their nakedness with akin* of hcnst-s ; or Minin, 

Or, ah the snake, with youthful enuf repaid; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies. 

Milton, Pa ratline hist, x. 2111. 
(iivn your horse some powder of brimstone in his 
oats, and it will make his coat lie line— Mortiunr, 
Husbandry. 

5. Any tegument, tunic, or covering ; division 
or layer of a bulbous root. 

The mills of these dowers I bulbs'! are onion -like, 
cither solid ns itttulips, or tiniiciitcd of several in- 
volving coat*, iw the onion. — Abercrombie, (Jar- 
dener's Journal. 

6. ’ Surcoat on which armorial ensigns were 
portrayed ; coat of arms. 

Cropp'd are the llower-de-hices in your arms; 

Of England's coal one half is cut away. 

Nhahes/icar, Henry 17. Part I. i. 1, 
Coot of arms. Armorial healings. 

At each trumpet was a hanner hound. 
Which, waving in tin* wind, display'd at large 
Theft* master's coat of arms and knightly charge. 

hr mien. 

rtOver this nrinour the knight wore a dress usually I 
denominated a surcoat or a tabard, . . . it was always 
. . . sleeveless. As 1 his surcoat was worn over tfinl 
armour upon grand occasions, itwas here that the 
growing t«ist e for splendour and ornamentation 
developed itself with the greatest rapidity. Cloths 
of gold or silver, ermine, miniver, sallies, or oilier 
rich ftiin. were employed in its lmiiiiifiiclure. The 
arms were home upon this garment, whence the 
derivation of t lie term mat of arms. The knivliis of 
St. John were restricted to a plain surcoat, their 
whole harness being covered with a idaek mantle ; 
hearing ujion it a white eross. — Major Porhr, 
Knights of Malta, vol. i. eh. ii. 

7. Painted ctird (culled rightly a corif-curd, 
and corruptly a n«//7-card). 

Some may he coats, as in the cards.— B. Jonsmi, 
Xrin Inn. 

(>, (iiiollio, how is’t? here’s atriekof disennled 
eards of us ! We wen* rank’d with roots, as long as 
old master lived.— Massinger, Old hue. 

Coat. v. a. Cover ; invest ; overspread. 

The ill mail rides through all eoutideiitly : he is 
nudcil anil hooted for it,— it. Joanna, Discoveries. 

With over. 

A few only of his savings have readied us, and 
these, as might he expected .an* rather tilings which 
lie had chanced to ro.it over with some sarcasm nr 
epigram that tended to preserve them. — h,rd 
Ilroiighain, Historical Sketches of Stott simu if (he 
Reign tfUrorge HI.. Lord Sorth . 

Coat-armour, s. Coat of arms. 

The herald of love’s mighty king. 

In whose rant armour richly an* display'd 
All sorts of llov-crs the which on earth do spring. 

S/it list r. 

Coat-card. s. (loss correctly C on r t - c a r d. ) 
In Card- f tin ji'iiuj. King, queen, or knave: 
(from the dress or coat in which they arc 
represented). 

We call'll him a mat-card 
O'thelns! order.- -Wind's that? n knave? - 
Some readings have it so: my in.'iiiuscripl 
Doth speak it varlel. It. Jonsnn, Stajdr of .Vein*. 

Coatee, s. Military emit with the tails cut 
olfnr shortened. 

It was not gratifying to nn Englishman to observe 
Hint thi! red can he and rocked hat, the gold epau- 
leltesiind t wist epaulet les of the llrit isli oltieer looked 
very ill amid all the variety of eostuuie in which the 
French indulged. IV. II. Russell, The lCcinuati\ 
H'lir, eh. viii. 

Co&tt, or Co&timundl. s. [ ? ] ^Plantigrade 
animal so called, akin to the racoons ; 
iiasua. 

The sloth appears for the first time in this edition 
of (icsncr. And the sngniu, or ouistite, ns well ns 
wlmt lie calls tin* Mils ludieiis alius, which hinnieus 
refers to the rnrism, but which seems to lie rather 
the Nnsun or Coati-nioudi llfillnm, In trail art ion 
to the Li ‘endure of Europe ia (hr fifteenth , *».r- 
teruth, and Seventeenth feuturies, eh. Vlii. 

Co&tlng. ir. Adhesive covering spread over 
tin: surface of anything: in commerce, cloth 
for coats. b 

A thin coating of varnish la then added.— f ’re, 
Dictmhary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 

Co&ttaU. s. (sound of t doubled.) Tail of :t 
coat. 

Hut U|e baron sat down upon the glass and broke 
it, and cut his coat-tails vory much.— Thackeray, 
XwktfSHdbs, ch.il 
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Cou. t». a. [the spelling with r thoroughly 
| disguises the. origin of this word : that, let- 
ter being, in most cases, the representa- 
tive of cither the Latin r or the (Jreek £ : 
on the other hand, to spell it. with It would 
disguise its French origin.- see last ex- 
tract.] Wheedle; Hatter: humour. 

Here he used to limit ; and ^iluetiuus. to cates 
tile Tieigldiriiiriiig rii-ticks. give them a buck lie had 
llllllled. -II, nth. Flag, Hum. p. I.V.l: ir. 7 *.l. 

Tin*- iiiirsi* hmi changed her imte; slie was mi/, 
fling and co.i.m.gUie child ; that’s a good dear, sa vs 
she. Sir It. /,’ Ext rnn pc. 

1 max! 1 wheedle ! I’m above it. Fan/nhar, Re- 
cruiting fljlieer. 

[The Old Emrlish mki s was a simpleton, gull, prn- 
balily from the French encosst , one who s:ivn or 
docstnudiahlc or ridiculous tliinus. iTrcvnnx ) Co- 
rasse, pliiisnnl, ridieuie; ment.se niais, iuilieeiil(>. 
(Ileeari.) To rn{;x or ran . r one is to make a 

cokes or fool of him. In wheedle or gull him into 
doing something. JVidgmnn/, Dictionary %f Eng- 
lish Etymology. in v«h*c.J 

Coax. s. Dupe; persuti wheedled. Obsolete. 

(,’«)! you’re a brainless ru.i.r, a toy. a f<ip. Ihnn- 
inont and Fletcher, Wd at xtv, mt li’inpa/is. 

Why. we vv ill make a rob s of this w isc master, 

We will, my mistress, an absolute tine mbs. 

And mock, to air, all the deep diligences 
Of such a solemn and effectual ass. 

It. Journal. The lh vil is an Ass. 

Couxatlon. s. [from the knot in •Spit-ms-iF, 
k-mi£, k'iur£, which, in the iHrimyu (Frogs) 
of Aristuphaues, makes the chorus of a 
concert, of frogs.] (’making. (The follow- 
ing extract is given with tho recommend- 
ation of its indicator.) 

The maker, for example, of an English Tiietionary * 
may not consider * nmliernsity ' or ’ snbsnn nation ' \ 
or * maxnt inn.’ ... nr n thousand ntlu r words of a i 
similar nature (l take all these from a single work ' 
nf Henry Morel to contribute uiiieli to the riches of 
the English tmurue: yet he has imt therefore any 
right to omit them, ri'lien in note; i "I he imporlii. 
nate, harsh, ami disharmonious con. vat ions of IVogs.' 

( Mystery of Iniquity, b. i. eh. v i. 5 ni.j Archbishop 
Trench. On some Dijicicucics if 'our English Jfir- 
tionariis. 

Co&xer. s. One w I 10 coaxes. 

Coaxing w ill do it if tin* rigid mnxvr can l>c found. 
—Mrs. Cent in' re. The Hossitt Tnhte, 

Co&xing. part. udj. Having a tendency to 
coax. 

Hut il must lie done in a maxing manner.- Cihtur, 
Careless Jlnshnnd, act i. 

Coaxing, verbal ahs. Act of one who cosixes ; 
process by which anv one is coaxed. 

(For example see extract under Coiixcr.) 

Coaxingly. udr. In a coaxing manner. 

Then* was :i rough earnest in the request, though 
it was put e. n/.r/ ugly. — L> nub. Letter to Hart mi. 

Cob. s [see last extract under Cobble. .v.J ] 
Cobnut. I 

.Sit ilovvn, Farm eh ; here are mhs for kings. 

Sloes black as jet, or like tuj I’hnstmas shoes. 
Sweet eider, which my leathern bottle brings ; 

Sit dovv 11, 1 ’arniela. let me kiss thy toes. 

Urn ne. Pm ms, Damn's Eclogue, 

Cob. [ ? ] Coin so called. 

lit 1 lien drew nut a large leathern ling, and poured 
out tin* eon ten Mi. which wen* silver mhs, upon the 
table. - ■■/'. Shindnn, l.fe tfSmJI, j i. 

Cob. s. Stroiighuilt pony or galloway. 

Such a rider as you wants n sti*u ml, .—U'Knfr, 

Foidniiit/detin. 

Cobalt, .v. [dennan, kobald goblin: the 
mines that yield the metal bring 
to he haunted; or a goblin, for some oilier 
reason, being connected with the metal.] 
Brittle metal of a greyish colour, u-rd in 
the slate of oxide to give a beautiful blue 
colour to porcelain and glass. 

Cahntt is plentifiilly iiiipn-gn.'ilcd with nrsenick: 
contains copper and some silver. Ucuig sublimed, 
the llores are of a blue, colour: these Herman mine- 
ralisls call /allir.— Womtu-nnl. 

Coholt isa dense, compart, and ponderous mineral, 
verv iu igiil and shilling, and uilirli resembling some 
of the niiiimmiial ons. It is found in Hermanv. 

Sax. n iv, Hoiieiiiia, and England; bin ours isa] 

kind. ’ From eohalt ar» pniiliieed the three soi ls oi 
Arseiiiek. white, yellow, ami red; us also xatfre and 
small. — Sir ./. Udl, On Fossils. 

The prineipnl pn-s .»f mhnlt nre those designated 
by mineralogists under the nnuies oT arsenical 
eohalt and gray mhnlt. The llrst eoutains, in addi- 
tion to mhnlt, smue arsenic, iron, nickel, and <h*ca- 
iiounlly silver, Ac. Tho other ia a compound of 
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mhalt with Iron, arsenic, sulphur, and wilekel. 

Among the gray cobalts, the on* most esteemed for 

its purity is that of TiuialuTg in Sweden. Ii is often 
in m-uliir crystals which possess tin* lustre ami 
colour of |x»lished steel. Lrc, Dictionary if Arts, 
Man uft ie( arts, and Mines. 

Cobble, r. a. [see lust extract under Cob- 
ble, *.] • 

1. Mend anything coarsely: (used generally 
of shoes). 

Nav, I liescivli you. sir, lie not out with met jet 
if vmi lie out. sir. 1 ran mend you. Wlial luean’sl 
tli'-ii hv that Mend me, tlmii saury fellow? Why, 
sir. edible you.- -Thmi arL a eohbler, art thoii r^- 
Shal,ts/n nr, Julius Cnsnr, i. 1. 

2. Do or make anything clumsily or un- 
handily. 

Is it not a firmer foundation for content „ient ami 
tranquillity. In Ih-Iicvc that all tilings wens At llrst 
mated, and are since eontinuully ordered and dis- 
1" 'sell Ibr the I jest, and that principally for the 
In’tK-lil and pleasure of man, than that tho whole 
Universe is mere bungling and blimderiiig; nothing 
I'tl'eeied lor any puip«»se or design, but all ill tn- 
voim-dly mMihd and jumbled together V-i/raMy, 
A, minus, i, 

c6bbie. r. n. Work as it cobbler; do work 
in a cobbling manner, i.e. badly. 

, M hi n some brisk jmitli. the tenant of a Ntall, 
Empl'ijs n pm less pointed than his awl, 
l.eav< s h'.s snug shop, foffjikes his store of shoes, 

.st. Crispin quits, and rahhhs for Ihe muse. 

Heavens! Imw the vulgar stare! how crowds ap- 
plaud ! 

llovv ladies rend. and literati laud! 

Hymn. Hu > Jish lianls and Scotch Recincerx. 
Cobble, .v, IVlible. 

Their hnmls shook swords, their slings held robblet 
round. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, xx. 2J». 
[t'oA. — A blow, and themr as usunl a lump or thick 
ina^s of anythin 1 '. A cab. the thick head of inai/.e; 
a cobnut, a large round nut; mb-canls, coals in 
lumps- eoh-stnuis, large stones; a vob/u i*,a tliuiu|ier, 
liouueer, great, falsehood. Welsh, cabin, to t hiiinp, 
to hunch ; mb, n knock or thump, a tuft; mbyn, a 
tuft, huueh. cluster. 

Cobble. Frequentative of mb, tn knock. Hencn 
to mend by clapping on a patch, as botch, to mcml 
clumsily, from liuteh bofsi n. to strike. 

Cobble.— A round stone, ajichhlc. From the sound 
of pebbles roiling oil the beach, as /u bble. III like 
manner from Danish pdde, to purl. Dutch, kabb,- 
It a, to In ill as water against a hank or 011 tin; shore, 
to splash, dash. It is also called vmjb stone, Italian 
euogolo (Milliner), agreeing with t.’reek Ku\Aip, 
Turkish chakd, a pehlilc, from a like derivation 
given under Chuck. — II ulgwood. Dictionary of 
F.nytish Ft y molt >gy . J 

Cobbled, part. udj. lladly made or mended, 
us if hv a cobbler. 

They’ll sit hy th' tire, and presume to know 
What's done i' tn’ enpito] ; making parties strong. 
And Ii elite such as stand not in tlu ir likiiuf, 
llelow tlu ir eohbftd slns's m 

Suahrsjuur, Coriolanus, i. 1. 

Us .'d metaphuricathi . 

Reject the nauseous praises of the til 
(iive liiy bast poets back their eubbUd rhymes. 

Drytltn, 

Cobbler, s. 

1. Mender of old shoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that A rabbit r 
had the casting vole for the lilc of A criminal. -Ad- 
dt son. Travels in Italy. 

2. Clumsy workman in general. . 

What trade are you?— Truly, sir, iti respect of a 
line work mail, lain but, ns you vvouldsuy,aco6&/tr. 

■ Shab s/uar , Julius ( i tsar, i. 1, 

:l. Any mean iktsoii. 

Think you the great prerogative l* enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that rare: 

As if w bat we estis-m i •abtjers base, 

Would tlic high family of It nit us grace? 

Dryden, Jti vviiafs Satires. 
Cobblestone, .v. [see last ext ruct under Cob- 
ble, s.j Pebble. 

Cobbling-, part. udj. Like cobbler’s work ; 
badly done. 

Such cobbling verses no poetaster before ever 
t limed out.- I mi mb, Juftcr to Harlan. 

Cobbling verbal ubs. Doing of cobbler's 
work; bungling. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon 
their trade, have raised themselves from cobbling to 
lluxilig. Sir Jtt, L' Estrange. 

Cob&rons. s, pi. Irons with a knob at tho 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen ; as spits, ranges, 
columns, and pots. — Bacon, Physiological and 
Medical Remains. 

m 
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Oobithep. ». Coadjutant bishop; bishop 
<•oft.ljut.or. 

Valerius, advanced in years. nn«l a (Invhm by 
birth, not qunlillisl to preach in tin* Latin tonirin*. 
made use of Austin hn n cobishop, for the bencllt of 
tin* church of Hippo. Aylijfc. 

Coble, h. [ ? ] Fishingbofrt. 

Kvi-ry dnv tin* mbtes, «»r litilo tlshiug-lmnts, are 
drawn on shore. • /Vm mint. 

Cobnut, s. [see last extract under Cob- 
ble, s.] Same as Cob = nut. 

Cobtwan. s. [ ?— apparently two „words.] 
Head or lending swan. Hare. 

I’m not taken 

With a cobs wan, or n high-mounting hull, 

As foolish Leila and Kuropa wi re. 

Ii. .Ion son, Catiline. 

Cobweb, a. [A.S., Old English, and Pro- 
lineial, cob- spider; eommon in compo- 

, sition.] 

1 . Web or net of a spider. 

Is supper really, the limine (rimmed, rustics ( 
strewed, :in*l mhterfiS swept :—Shnkespear, Taming | 
of the Shrew, iv. 1. ! 

The spider in the house of n lmnrher.fell presently 
to her net-work of drawing cobwebs up and down.— 
Sir It IS Hit ran fie. 

laws are like cobweb s. which mny catch small 
(lies hut let wasps and hornets break through. ~ 
Strif/. 

2. Any snare or trap: (implying insidious- 
ness and weakness). j 

For he a rope of sand could twist. 

As tough as learned KnrhnuKt ; 

And weave line cobw, bs tit for scull 
That’s empty when the moon is full. 

Itutlcr, Jlwhhrns. 

I T sed mfjerf irall/j. 

Itreak through such tend; r Co buth niceties, 

Thai lift cntniicle t lii’Hi* ldiud buz/iir-' Hies. 

Ih\ II. More. l , hi!os,ijih/c,il Cm tut, p. 315*. 

The worst are good enough for such a trille, 

Sueli a proud piece of vubo'.b lawn. 

lUnnuwut tint! Fh 'eh r, Scnrifnl 1 . »</■/. 

Chronology nl licst is hut n cobic, h law, ami he 
broke through it with his weight. ftr»-y n. 

opinion's fis-hle coveruius, and (lie \ -il 
Spun from the ci.hwtb fashion of the times 
To hide (he feeling heart. 

A At n nil le, Cfcnsurrs of l na f ,i" if! >,i, ii. 

Cobwebbcd. tuff. Abounding in the webs 
of spiders. 

Wlm lovi*s (lie golden mean, doth safely want 
A colon W, l cot, and wrongs eutaiFd upon ’t. 

I. i.nbire . Lncasbi. 

The mbinhh’tt cottage, with i*s rewi-d wall 
Of mmildiTing mud, is royally to me. 

you n;i, Xinht Thoughts, i. 

CiScculus (Xndicns). s. [Lat. Indian berry; 
rucytivs being a diminutive of coccus..-. 
brrrv. J See extract, fn common use, 1 liono-li j 
neither an Knglisli nor a single word. ! 

Corrvhi* I ml inis, or Indian berry, is the fruit of 
tbe MenispmmmiCoccn/uii.alaiX'etree which crow*, 
upon the coasts of Malatar. Ceylon. Ac. Tlic fruit 
is blackish, and of the size of a large pea. It owes 
its narcotic ami poisonous qualities to the voeelo- 
nlknlinc chemical principle called picrotoxis. of 
which it contains about one- fiftieth part of its 
weight. It is sometimes thrown into waters to in- 
toxicate or kill (Mies: and it is saifi to bare been 
Employed t>i ineirase tie* imhrintimr ipialities of ale 
or Is-er. Its use Ibr this purpose is prohibited by 
Act of Parliament, under a penalty of aim/. 11(1011 
tin* brewer, ami Waif. upon tin* seller of the drug. - 
f’rr, hicliuitury of Arts, Muuvfaetnns, anti Mines. 

Cochineal, s. [Spanish, cochinrlla ™ wood- 
louse.] Insect so culled list'd ns ft dye. 

Corhhnnl was taken in Kuropi* at lirst fora seed, 
but was proved hy the observations of Leweiihocek 
to la* an insect. being the female of Hint species of 
shield-louse or coccus, discovered in Mexico so long 
ago ns i:»ts. It is brought to us from Mexico, where 
the animal li\es upon the Cactus Ojuinlia or nopal. 
Two sorts of rnrhi in-ill are gathered— tin* wild, from 
the woods, called by the Spanish name grann sil- 
vestra: and the cultivated, orthe gratia lina. termed 
also mcsteipie. from lliebameof a Mexican pm\im-c. 

- Vrr, Dictionary of Arts, Munufictucis, ami 

Mines. 

Cochlearj. adj. [Lat. cochlea - snail, whence* 
spire or screw, thnt being slipped like p j 
suailshcll.] ►Screw-slipped ; in the form of j 
ft screw. j 

That: at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath xvrcathv 1 
spin's, null cochlear y turnings almut it, which ! 
a greet h with tin* description of the iiiiifom's horn 
iu Lilian.— Sir T JJroirue, Vulgar Erruurs. ; 
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Cfobleated. ad ] . Screw-shaped ; turbi- 

mite. 

Two pieces of stono, Rtruck forth of tho cavity of 
the umbilici of shells, of the same sort with the fore- 
going j they aro of a incidental llgurtv— Howl ward, 
On Fossils. 

Cock. s. [Provincial Danish, i.e. in Jutland, 
cock bird.] In the Orman languages in 
general, the words for cock and hen tire 
modifications of epcli other, hnhn and huhn. 

Another reason Ibr believing that the 
original meaning of the word is bird , rather 
than male, is the relation borne to it by the 
words chick and chicken, evident deriva- 
tives; and that of a diminutive character, 
rather than derivatives eonneeted with gen- 
der. In (Jrcek the word of air was some- 
times used sperially for the cock. 

No combi 1 ip t ion of sounds conveys so 
many different meanings as the one under 
notice. In the previous editions they are 
nearly all treated as the same word. In 
the present there is possibly an error in the 
opposite direction, and too many originally 
different words are perhaps assumed. Ne- 
vertheless, when the spine combination 
of letters gives 11 s a bird, p lap, a boat , &c., 
not to mention its power as a verb, it is 
better to err oil the side of separation than 
on that of confusion. 

1. Alalc of poultry. 

Cories have great combs and spurs; liens lit lie or 
none.— Jtartm, Xal iiral and A '**/ n nmcutal History. 

Tin* ea n-l'iii lieu 

Tails nil In r chirping family arm. ml, 

Feil ami ileli mleii by Ihc ft aril ss fork. 

Thomson , Seasons, Sprint/. 

Used adjrciu'ttlh}. 

Calves nml philosophers, tyirers nml slatesiiieu, 
rorh spiftrew s ami en,picls. exact ly lisemble one 
aiiniher iu the formation of tbe pineal ghiml.—.'lr- 
hot hnot 1 not Con*'. 

2. Male of certain animals other than birds. 

The mek ami Inn paiill” siiawn Iowan Is lie* eml 
of March ami 111 Ipni. Al that vavm III" lien ap- 
proaches the sh'-reaml ilejm-its Die spawn. th\ H. 
Johnson, asiju-.li il by Yarnti. licit ‘>h Ftslns. 

The li<li here noticed is tin* lumpsucker, or 
linnplish, (’yeloptenis lmupus. We al>o 
talk of cock and lint lobsters. 

:l. Weathercock, i.e. vane (originally in the 
sha|M* of acock or bird) which shows the 
direction of tin 1 wind by turning. 

You eat a met * nml bumeaiioes. spout, 

'Till you have ilrenciril our stn ples, ilrown'il the 
Shah. sjK-.tr, Ainu hnr, ui. "I. 

4. Cockcrowinpr ; si«,vuit\i;i^r tin* early dawn. 

We were carousing till the second mrl. 

Shut,* sfH.tr, Macbeth, ii. A. 

lie begins nl ruiTew. ami walks ’till the lirst cork. 
— /c/.. A 1 ng Lear, iii. k • 

Cock of the intlk. Lord and master of the 
bevy of liens, having asserted hi$ f prcdo- 
mimmcc by con<|Ucring bk rivals ; hence, 
compieror, leader, governing mail. 

Sir Andrew is the cock of the cluh since lie loft us. 
—Adthson, 

My schoolmaster call'd me n dunce nml a fool ; 

Jtiit at cutis 1 was always the c >ck of tlu* school. 

Swift. 

Cock-a-hoop. The h here, like the h in hoop- 
iiiff-cotit/h, doubtless represents a wit ; so 
that, although whoop is not till unexcep- 
tionable word for the crew of a cock, a 
coclt-a- whoop is far more intelligible than 
the same bird balanced on a lamp, as he 
imiy occasionally be seen on Hit* signboards 
of inns. 

N*»w I am a frisker. all men on me lr»ok; 

What should 1 do hilt set cork on the hoo/i ! 

Co nnb n, Anna ins. 

Y'f u’ll make .1 mutiny among my guests ! 

You Will set cock a honji! 

iShakeitfieiir. Comm and Juliet, i. ft. 

For nudiliras, who thou;* lit ii* iiad won 
The field, ;is cell II ill us ii iMill. 

And luiviug routed the wlpite ^roop, 

Willi victory was cock a hoop. JlnlU r, /fmlibras. 

Cork and a hull, [.Mr lingo quotes Ucllay to 
the effect that some of the oldest French. 


COCK 


satires were called Coq tl am tt = cork to 
ass ; £ut neither he nor Hellay gives tiny 
further explanution.] Tedious, uniueuning 
stories ; mere babble. 

Koine iiicii’m solo delight is, to take tobacco, nm| 
drink nil dny long In a tavern or ale-house, toilis. 
coum*, slug. jest, roar, talk of a cork ami a hull over 
a pot, Ac.-- Jinrton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 27 j, 
And e’en tile child thnt knows 110 better 
Thau to iiiU*rpn*t hy tin* letter 
A story of n cock ami bull. 

Must have a most uncommon skull. Cnirj* r. 

Ah! by tho bye, you have some rock-nnti-it-t.,i„} 
story iilmul him. I fancy, but you never could ex- 
plain yourself.— Sir FI. L. Jlnlin r, Eugeni: Arn,» 
I). v. eh. xi. 

lire rtf cork on his own duntjhill . Kvcry man 
is a hero in his own circle; everyom/ tights 
best when lie has his friends and backers 
about him. 


Suerijice a cock to jEsculapius. Imitate 
Sot rates (who, just, before his dciith, en- 
joined that the neglect of such a sacrifice 
should he made good) in conforming to 
the public sentiment, opinion, or religion. 

Cook. s. [ ? ] Spout to let out witter oij an\ 
other fluid at will, by turning the stop'. 

It wen* good there wen* n little cork made in l>i.> 
hell.v oft be upfKT glass. — Union, Xafnrnl and /,>. 
jit nnnnfal History. 

Thus tin* small jell, which hasty hands unlock. 
Spirts iu tile gard'licr'a eyes who turns the n„ k. 


CoJ'C. 

You, like me, I suppose, reckon the lapse of im.c 
from tin* waste thereof, as boys le| ,i n rk 11111 tu 
waste; too idle (o stop il.aud nil her aiiiiisid mill 
seeing it dribldc.— Lamb, h tti r to Cob rolyt . 

Cock. s. [(icrimin, ktw/t - arrow.] Vertical 
leather iu an arrow duly notched (w lienee, 
probably, the notion of pniuiinn or diric- 
tian ) ; part of 1 lie lock of a gun in width the 
Hint is tixed, or which explodes the cap. 

Willi hasty rave lie snatch'd 
11 is •‘■mohwl, that in hobtrrs wnleli'd, 

Ami miiug cm k. In* lex cl I'd full 
A uTiiui.- 1 lli’ outside i»f Taigol's skull. 

Itutlcr. If nit ibr, -is. 

A si veii-shot gun carries powder and build'. 1 r 
seien eliairesaml discharges. I’ndi r tbe bn i > Ii nt 
tbe barrel is one hi.x fur I lie puwiler; a little Im*|it»* 
I lie luck another for the bullets; lieliiml tl.e ton', a 
eleirger. w bieli earri« s tin* powder from Hie Ih>.\ m 
a lunnci at the further end cf the luck. hi'n:. 
Cock. s. [ ? cop. J Small heap ol hay. 

As si mu as the dew is otf the Kt'oiiml, spread fin* 
bay auaiu. and turn it. that it im.y wittier mi tin* 
ollu r side; then handle it. and, U you lim 1 it ill v . 
make ft up into nwhs.--Marlnm r. 

They’ll see 1 was not so degraded, 

To be taken gathering pease, 

Or iu a cork of hay up braided. 

What siningi- sluries- may arc these! 

Jtiill-ut on tin hut, i of Monmouth, in Miicn'l ifs 
History of Eufihiiiit, e|i. \ 

Cock. s. Form iu which tlu* hro.ul brim 
of a low -crowned hat formerly worn u-ul 
to he turned iq*. 

You sec many a smart rlielorieiae'tui ri'T'g his lid 
in his bamls.' moulding it into scmt.iI dilltnul 
rochs. Ailihsoti. 


Cock. s. [? Welsh.] Cockboat; small 

They take view* of all sized curls, b.'in.i-. aiid 
lislnriioats lu.vering on the* coast. Cm\ w. Sera a 
if Corn watt. 

' Tin* lisheriixTi that walk upon the 1«each. 

Appear lir.e mice; and yoml tall imehoring har*. 
InmiiiishUlo her cock tier cork . a lumy. 

Almost toy small for surlit. 

* Shakes gear, hi lift l-n , i\ tv. *>. 

Cock. r. a. f ? from each •--conveying the 

idea of poin l iug or direct ion.] 

1. Set erect ; hold holt upright; set up with 


an air of petulance and pertness. 

This is that muscle which pci forms tin* ni»ti»|i if 
often meulinneil l»y the l.ntili poets, when they l ! > lk 
ora man’s mrkimj his nose, or pliiyiug the rm"“* 
eeros. Ai/itison. ■ * 

Our Lightr.mt larks, and cocks l^^'J * r „ s i,. n ,ls. 

Diek would cock his nose in scorn, 

]hit Tom was kind and loving. 4 ' J * 

Dick, who thus long had pnsslve snt. 

Jlen* ,st ink'll his chin and cork J his Iw* * j ; 

An alert young fellow coyk’J his list upon a In 
of his wlm entered.- Addison, Eject ator. 

. Fix the cock of u gun ready for n «*- 
Ch KE of them holding up thek pbtols 
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now tlio door of th« houw*, which lliey kept open.— 
Dry den, Virgil's dineid, dedication. ♦ 

Cook- v. it. Stmt ; hold up the hend, jiud 
look big, menacing or pert. 

Hlr Poplin* 1 m a fool no nicely writ. 

Tlio Indira would mistake him for n wit; 

And when lie sings. talks loud, »md racks , would cry. 

1 vow, iim'I hints, 1 u?‘n pretty coin pa ny. Drgden. 

Evorv one cocks :mil struts ii)h>ii it, ami pretends 
to overlook un .--Addition, (Jnanliaa. 

With it. (For construction sin* It post- 
positive and indeterminate.) 

Now ill our linn's war is msuli 1 as much liy money 
a* by sword; nml lie Hint niny lomrest pay his sol- 
diers. gorth vietoFaway. And if they lie both dis- 
posed to cock it throughly, yet when they hot li lie 
nuide iHiuknipts. then they must needs conclude a 
lienee . — Sir T. Smith, Oration Jit., Ap/wndijr tv his 
Life. 

With up. 

Hrlahnxxar wna found want in* nf days attainable 
by his age and constitution, in llial lie was found 
corking tip ngninst llod. — Archdiacon Armcay, 
Alarum , p. 1(11 : liMIl. 

Cock&de. *. Rihnnd worn in the lint. 

Tlfrn prneothe lionv phantom in their sloul 
With tlio king's shoulderknol :md mv cockade. 

, Cm r/n r, J'nhtc Talk, -it. 

Nny, in the ranks, under the ihree-enruerisi felt 
nnd t'oekade, what hard ln-iids may there not he. and 
retln'tionH going on.— unknown to the puhlick!— 
Carlyle, French V> rotation, ]<l. i. h. v. eh. iii. 

Cookided. t«j. Provided or supplied with :i 
eoekude. 

A pamper'd spendthrift, whose fnntaslirk air, 
Well-tashion’d linure, and cockadut hrow, 

He took in change. Young, Sight ’Though fs, v. 

Cockal. a. See II nek lob one. 

The ancients used In play at cockal, or casting of 
lineklebnnes, which is done with smooth slurp's 
holies.- A huh r. Sailcf. of Sol cat ion, p. .'Sits : Utts. 

Cockals, wllieh the Ihltell call ' toolings,’ arc dif- 
ferent from dice; for they are si pin re with four 
Nides, and dice have six.- ■ that. 

Cockatod. it. [ ? ] Bird of lla* parrot kind. 

Here an* also [ hi the Mauritius j heroin w hit** ami 
iM’iiut iful ; curators, a sort of |iarrot, whose nsitiin* 
may well take name from murin' liiie, it is so liens* and 
so iudomitahle. Sir T. tterhert. III lot ion of some 
Yean’ Tennis into Africa tout the On at Asia, p. 
:;s:t. 

She hail two little dogs on a cushion in her lap, 
nnd a cockatoo on her shoulder. - Gray, Llhr to 
I)r. Wart on. 

Cockatrice, s. [see hist extract.] Fabulous \ 
serpent supposed to originate in ;i cock's 
egg: (lilt 
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their business with wich a cockhraincd solicitor. — ! 

Milton, Colnstrrion. 

CiSckbroth. ft. Broth made by boiling uj 
cock. In Scotch eochitlechie. I 

Diet upon spoon-moats: as veal or cockhrafhs 
pared with Vr 
.. hmsumptinns. 

Cockchafer. *. [A.S. cmfor : first t'lemcnt 
uncertain.] Coleopterous innoet of the 
mentis Melolontlia so called. 

Toads, you know, are made to fly, and tumble 
down anu crush all to pienx. Cnckrhoftrs are old 1 
sport ; then atrniii to a worm, with an apostrophe to 


c o c k 
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All we have aeon, compar'd to his experience, 

Has boon blit eiidirel-play or rock-righting. 

Hiannvnlt and F'i teller. The Captain. 
At the seasons of fnotliall and rookfighting, Lhe&o 
little republics resume their national hut nsl'to each 
Ollier.— Addison. 


% IIutIbx the habits or 

- ... .... 


anglers, those 
pangs 


tastes of u cncktightcr. 

*1 know nothin" of words nnd promises, or of 
ship-chandlers' tlauies, who make them with the 
lie'er-dn-well sons of cae\ lighting baronets,' tlio 
elerk answered, dUdninfully. ‘1 only know Ihut, 
by rare elinnee. Madam Doth necompiinied her 
hiishaitd to 1 turtle Kerry.’- -Sola, The Shi p-cha mile r. 


or , **•[«"» ^ ^ «■*» » 


opposed to originate in a 
Hie different from basilisk , rx- 


Cockcrow. s. Same us Ooekcrowing. | 
At length overtasked nature drops under it, amt, 
escapes Tor a few hours into the society of the sweet I 
Nilent creatures of dreams, which no away with' 
mocks and mows at cockcrow. -La mb, Litter to ! 
Mrs. Wordsworth. ! 

Cdckcrowlnff. s. Time at which cocks | 
crow ; morning. 

V« know not when the master of the house , 
comet h; at even, or at midnight, or at tlio cock- > 
crowing , or in the morning.- Mark, xiii. 35. 
Cocked, part. adj. Thrown into heaps. 

Kike mirth in Slay is mertest tor to make, 

Or summer shade, under the cockal hay. 

.S> as* r, Shi pin rd’s Calendar. 
C6cked. part. tulj. Perked up ; turned up. 
Some years aim, when a certain great orator was 
lord mayor of Ihihliu, he iimsI to wear a red irowu 
and a rocked liat. — Thuvhcray, Hook of Snobs, eh. 

Cocker, r. a. [connected with cuiltncy.] 
Fondle; indulge. j 

Corker thy child, and lie shall make thee afraid.— • 
JCcclesiast tens, xxx. !l. 

Jtivd a foiidiini; and an heiress; { 

Ihi'ss'il like any lady inay'wss. 

Cocker'd by tin* servants round. 

Was too KO"d to touch tlio y round. Swfl. 

With vp. 

AVhat should I do. 

Hut rocker vp my peuius, ami li\c free 
To all delimits my fortune rails me to. 

H. Jonson, Yol/ione. 
He that will jcive his ^nn snirar-plunihs to make 
him learn, dm-s lmL aulliori/e his love of pleasure 
nml ciictcr no that propensity whi**h he ouylit to 
uhdue.- I.och\ Thoughts on F. duration. 

I ocker. s. One who follows the sport of 
cocktighting. ! 

Cocker, ft. [ ? ] Sort of spiittcrdnsh still 
used in the North of Kughmd. 


Now (loth lie inly wurne his Kendal prt*«*n, 
s patch'd cockers now despised lieeii. 


And his ]i 


cept thfit it is oftener applied to female 
1he v former element denoting a nude, the , ‘ JHshup Hall, Satires, i». iv.sat.fi.; 

latter suggesting the -css as a feminine [ Cockered, part. attj. Daintily brought up; 
termination ; hence meaning virago or fe- spoiled (as a child), 
ni'ih* t vr*i i it A Shall a beardless boy. 

' Tl»»y will Ini jnp fthutln'p l,v„H. I„„k. lib r. I. 

in... ... c6ckerelti . Yomixrork. 


This was the cml of this little cnckatriei of a kimr, 
that was able to destroy those that did not espy him 
llrxt Huron. 

This cockatrice is soonest crushed in the shell; 
hut, if il prows, it turns to a serpent and a d Rerun. 
—dreeing Taylor. 

My wile ! 'tis she, the very cockatrice t -Coiignvr. 
Used ufljtrtina/h/, or as flu* first element In a 
compound. 

This, then, is what the lutcndauts were hid wail 
for at their posts : this is what the court sat hatch- 
ing, is its 'iirsed cka/rirt-vgu ; nnd would m 1 
Mir, th'Uiph provoked', till Hu* brood were out!— 
Carlyle, French Reeat nt ion, jit. i. li. iii. ell. vii. 

i t'oekafricr—A fabulous a niuud, supposed to Ik* batched 
by acock from the eges of a \iper, ivjinveutisl he- 
raldically by n c«M*k with a drnpou's tail. Spanish, 
nw ttriz, cocadriz, cocotirilh, a crocodile. Corot rgsc, 
lWHdiscuN. coeodrillus. (Promptorimu I’arvulorum.l 
A manifest corru])tion of the name of the crocodile. 
‘—Weilywooil, Dictionary of Knglish Jdyiuologg. | 

Cockboat, s. Snittll slighlly built ship’s 

boat for ise along coasts or on rivers. 

That invincible nrmaiAi, which lmviup not tired a 
eottape of ours at laud, nor takeft a cockboat of ours 
At wii, wandered through tlio wilderness of llm 
northern mm.— Hacon. 

. i:^ I hill k it less dishonour to Cisi to he like 
» unjto, or a plant., or a cockboat, Ilian to be like a 
man V—fBisfuip StilUngjUet. 

CfokbralneO. adj. Giddy; rash; liair- 

onuned. 

Hi* instance* out of the common law arc all 


Which of them lir>t lupins to crow?— The old 
rock .—The hW.i iv l.—Shahtsin'or, Ti-mjtcst, ii. 1. 

What wilt thou Ik*, young cockerel, when thy spurs 
Aro grown to Hluirpiicss V Dry den. 

Cockering, s. Indulgence. 

What discipline is this, Paneim, to nourish vio- 
lent afl'cctions in youth, by cockcrinfi and wanton 
indiilpcncic*. and to chastise them in mature ace 
with a boyish rod of correct ioiiV— Milton, Doctrine 
and Discipline of Dirorcc. 

Most children s constitutions are spoiled by nick- 
ering and leiideriwsH. - Locke, Thoughts on rid Men- 
tion. 

Cocket. adj. Brisk ; pert ; (as to 1 wax 
rocket'). 

Cocket. .v. [ ? ] Seal belonging to the 
customhouse ; likewise A scroll of parch- 
ment sealed and delivered by the officers 
of the customhouse to merchants, as a 
warrant that their merchandise is entered 


compound. The ciniihiuntioii in full is 
a-eovkhorse ( on cock-horse , and sounded 
a -cockhorse)) so that the real grammar of 
tlu* word is best giw-n in the nursery rhyme, 

• Hide a-coeklnirsc 
Tii llaiiliury < ‘rnsx. 

Another explanation would inakdit a cor- 1 
ruption, for nursery purposes of across. 
Jn either case, however, tlu* full construc- 
tion requires //.] On horseback ; triumph- 
antly; exidtingly. 

Alma, they slrenmnisly mnintaiu, 

Sits cockhorse i.m li.-r ihroyc, 1 !i«* hniin. Prior, 

Cocking, verbal ahs. Sport of cocktighling. 

fries uut 'gainst racking, since in* cnmuit In*1. 

H. .hot son. 

The cocking lii.lds at Derby. — JUaumont ami 
Fit teller, M i oishnc Tlnmias. 

Cooking, part. adj. (.'uckering. Rare. 

Wlii-re cocking dads make sawcic lads 
Tn youth to nm*, to hep in aire. Tosm r. Life, p. 103 

! Cocklsb, or Cocky, adj. Upstart. Rare. 

j A discreeti* fit li»*r doth not by mvl by coini* upon 
Ins sinaiil with a eiulnell, lor so should lie maku 
hiscliildi* rockish. uud raiise him not only to don 
tin* l.\ko lor every trifle, Imi also to take the slallV in 
his own hand mid to layabout hm.-TrcwHessc of 
Christian Jbhgion, no. ,1. lUnl MS.) 

Cackle, s. [Kr. cuijuillc.] Shelllisli so called 
((’iirdiinn rdulc). 

\V** may, i think, from the make nf nn oyster, nr 
ankle, ivasouahly emu Jiiile, that it has nut so many, 
nor so i|uick senses, ns a man.— Locke. 

Warm the cockles of the heart, ('omfort 
the inside. (The most prolmhle explana- 
tion of this expression lies (1.) in the like- 
ness of a lnurt to ti cockleshell ; tlio base 
of tlio former being compared to tho 
hinge of the latter; ('2.) in the y.oologicul 
name for the cackle and its congeners 
being Cardinal, from the Greek sufiim =* 
heart.) • it 

Cockle, .v. [A.S. cocci l.] \A'eed so called 
(.igrostcnmm Githago) growing in corn- 
liclds ; grit li : (used, like litres, for weeds in 
corn gem Tally). 

I.i-t tlii-tb* istcad nf wheat, and cockle in- 

ntend ofliarlc. Job, wxi. in. 

\ou n.aki* im.iinlaiiis m>t of mole-hills, hut of 
motes; long ha rir. I fur a small di .1 not of corn, hut 
of cockh ; Mid <as <>m* said at the .hearing of lings) 
proa! cry fora litth*. and that, m l very line, wool.-- 
Sir J. JJagirard. Ansinr to I fob man. cli. vii. * 

In Mint Iiiiik tin m vw* nourish, ’pawixt our Hcnatc, 
The cockle of relh'diun. iiisnlencc, sedil ion. 

Shukt spear, Coriolanus, iii. 1. 

Cackled, adj. [Lat. cochlea. ] 

1. Cochleate: turbinated. Rare. 

Love’s fecliiiP is nmiv soft and sensihli*, 

Thau are the lender liorns of cockled snails. 

Siiah s/ii nr, Lon's Labour's lost, iv. 8. 

2. ? Contracted or expanded into hollows 
like cockleshells; pitted from moisture; 
crumpled. Rare. 

Showers soon drench the camblot's cockled grain. 


Voi, 


lj , , Wl inMiiiiiuii mw uni mi wi 

Quito beside the matter which he would prove, ns 
l L* 10 clicuts how they veuturo 


rf c6ckl«r. .. On, «hav trade it is to RaS 
hides; for wool and wiMdfells wen? ever or little and sell cockles. Rare. 

An old fisherman, mending his nets, told mo a 
moving story ; how a brother of the t rude, a cockier, 
ns he stylcll him, driving a little curt with two 
daughter's, Ac .—Gray, Let It r to Dr. Warton. 

Cockleshell, s. Shell of the cockle. 

Three common cockle shells, out of gravel pita.— 
Worn! ward. 

The second element not repeated. 

It is a cockle, or a wnluut shell. » 

Shakeepfar, Taming of the Shrew, ?,*. 

m 


value in this kingdom. Sir J. Davies. 

Cockfight. j». Battle or match of cocks. 

In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and 
the ntiier iiiort* cowardly. -Bacon, natural amt hx- 
twrivicntal history. , , , ... 

Jic stomusl, cursed, and swore in Innpuapc which 
no wdlbrcd man would have used at a -race or a 
cockfight.— Macaulay, history of hngland, oil. v. 

Cookflfhtlnff. s. Act or practice of pitting 
cocks against each other. 
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Orfeklestalrs. s. Older term for what is! 
now culled a corkscrew staircase. 

Clokloft. s. [probably a translation of the 
Latin nnutadum , its originutor having in 
his mind a well-known pqjwigo in Juvenal : 

• intimus arilebit quern IcKiila sola tuetur 
A |iln\ ia ; molles ul»i pommt ova eolumlM*.’ Rnt.iib 

Not a genuine term in Knglisli domestic 
architecture.] 

1. False roof of a house, which may serve as 
a loft for birds : (cither from sparrows and 
other wild birds nestling in it, or from being 
iisi-d for keeping pigeons). 

The wont cwnunilmn in tin; most usual (tint latest 
Roman souse is still meant of (lie garret, or cockloft 
ns wh call it ; which \v:ls indeed the most cnulcuip- 
tible part of the house, and of no Is'tter use than to 
lie hinsl ont to very ordinary and common people. 
—Gregory, A' • fes on Scripture, p. III. 

« If the lowest Jlnnrs already hum. 

Cocklofts and garrets soon will take their turn. 

Ihydcu, Juvenal's Satires. 
My parrels, nr rather my cockloft* indeed, are 
very indifferently furnished- but they are moms to 
lay lumber in. Sit'ijT. 

l’oor pent Iniieii ! How nmuy of them discoursed 
of Hip loves of Selim and Fatima in a rock-loft in 
Little Britain, their stern landlady linving taken 
away the ladder tilrthe mamiseript was eompleted 
anil the rent paid H—Sola, The Secret of Mnlcy Mo- 
grebhin llcg. 

2. Head. Colloquial, or slang. 

Ofttimes such who are hnill four stories liicrh, arc 
observe I to have little in their rock-loft, -Fuller. 

G^ckmaster. 8. [tlu* second element is 
master not so much in the ordinary sense 
of possessor, as ill that of teacher, trainer ; 
i.c. the one which gives the relation of 
master and apprentice, rather than that of 
master and simple servant.] One who 
breeds gamecocks, liam. 

A cnekmnstcr bought a partridge, and turned it 
among the lighting cocks. - Sir 11. L' Estrange. 

Clokmatcb. 8. Cockfight for a prize. 

At the same time that tin- heads of parlies pre- 
serve town ri Is one anolhcr an ont wan l shew of good 
breeding, their tools will not so much as mingle ut a 
cockiaatch,— , tddisnn. 

Thomrh quail-fighting is what, is most taken no- 
tice of, they had doubt less cock matches also.— /tr- 
but hunt anil Pope. 

Cockney, s, often used adj.cti rally, as in 
‘ cockney notion*, ’ 1 cockney prejudices,’ 
the 'cockney school of poetry.* [see Ia<t. 
extract.] Person horn in London ; south- j 
erner (ns opposed to a northerner) ; towns- 1 
man (as opposed to a country person) ; one \ 
ignorant of things known familiarly in the' 
country. 

1 am afraid this great hiblier, the world, will prove 
a cocbu y.—Shab s/iear, Tirol ft h Sight, iv. I. I 

Cry to it, uniiele, as the corking did to the eels, 
when she put them i' the paste alive.— Id., King j 
Bear, ii. 4. 

For who is such n cockney in his heart, 

Proud of the plenty of the southern part, 

To scorn that union, by which we may 
Boast 'twas his countryman that writ this piny y 
i Fart of tho’Hrt. I 

TTenee T ljelicve it. wils, that, that synod’s gisigra- I 
plnuvns as ridiculous as a cockney s.\o whom all is I 
IfciWarv beyond Ilrninrnrd. and Christi-mloiue end- j 
eth at Greenwich — Whitlock, Manners of tlu- Eng- 
lish. fi. 221 : DDL 

The cockney travelling into the country is sur- 
prized at many common practices of rural'iitfairs. - 

On the whole, Pulteiihain considers the host 
standard hotli for speaking and writing to bo the 
‘usual speech of the court and that of Loudon, 
within sixty miles, ami not much nhove.’ This 
Judgement is probably correct, although the writer 
was a gentleman pensioner, and perhaps also a 
cacbh'y liy birth.— Craik, History of Knglisli Litera- 
ture, i. Wl. 


[Thi^ etymology of this^ word has indeed exercised 
learned in various ways. 


this, w 

the conjectures of the 

Meric Chtsauboti would refer it to the (I reek oc«roWi «,g 
(oicogews), one born ami bred at borne, find ilying 
an aueli an origin must lie, in point of classical nn . 
tiquity. to those who arc still called cockneys, it 
would now lie dilHcult to llud a Ixilievcr in tliis im- 
posing and sonorous etymon ! . . . Huloet, in a simi- 
lar manner, explains to play the. enckmy. to play Iho 
fool. After him mini's Ilurret, lato in the reign of 
Elizabeth, who ilelines a cockney, 'a child tenderly 
brought up, a (lenrling.' This may seem to conn- 
tanance the opinion of those who derive the word 
from cooker or cock ; and which Docker, a writer 
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contemporary with Itarret, in his Knight's Con- 
juring, boldly alllriTiN to in* tlio derivation. "Tia 
not their fliulfc, lint our mothers’, our cockering nn*- 
thers’, who for their labour make us to bo called 
cockneys.* Peggo, in his Anecdote* of the Knglisli 
language, inclines to this etymology; deducing it, 
however, from the old French cngnciinir , to fondle, 
participle coqiu tinr, whence, by dropping tins peuul- 
timate, enqueue. Air. Dmieo lliiiiks. that the will'd j 
may have oiks' Ihs'u a term of fondness used to- 
wards male children, (in Loudon more particularly,) 
as pigsney in like manner hits Isvii applied to a wo- 
man. Mr. Kllis, in his specimens of tho Knrly Kng- 
lish Poets, deduces it ill conrorniify to n remark 
made by Mr. Tyrwhitt that tlu* woni is probably 
borrowed origina 1 ly from the kitchen, i.e. from co- 
quina ; anil lie cites a passage from Fierce Plow- 
man's Visions, * 1 have no sail bacon, lie no cokmey, 
rollups for to make,’ to shew that cocking means a 
cook, and Dial therefore the intelligence which tho 
inhabitants of tin* Metropolis displayed in the cu- 
linary art might have procured them the appella- 
tion of corknt gs from the iiplaiiilisliiirroiintry-uien. 
Jbil coknuy, in the passage which he eites, unfortu- 
nately means nothing more t linn a tittle cock, ns Mr. 
Donee also has observed; the dish to be prepared, 
but not the cook lodnissit. The authority of Uislmp 
Percy nod Air. Tyrwhitt in thus also assigning, ill 
the old ballad of The Turnament of Tottenham, the 
meaning of cook to cockney, has been rightly ques- 
tioned by Mr. Donee. 

* At that feast where they served In rich array, 
Kvery live and live had a cob ucy:* 
where it signillesa tittle cock, or perhaps a pi-acock, 
a favourite dish among our ancestors. Cut grave, 
miller the word t'iH|uine, rails a * cockney a sini- 
iier-dr-cockil, a nice thing.’ The citation of t. 'aim leu 
m his Britannia, 

‘ Were 1 in my castle of Itimgey 
Vpon t he river of Wavcney 
1 would ne ran* for the king of (' 'orkenry 
shews, wliencesrM'ver the triplet eouies, that London 
was known by this name; and hence a cocking 
miithf be assumed fora tenotome. After nil. Ilierc 
is most reason to Ih'Hcyc, (hat this contemptuous or 
satirical expression originates in that imaginary re- 
gion of luxury ami idleness formerly called (’ncmgiic, ' 
or Plenty; as in the poem cited by llirkcs. pro- ' 
balily tlu; festival of the i'oeayna at Naples may 

have suggested the poem as well as the word 

Hobbes, in allusion to the old pis'in, has 1 the laud 
of Cockany, when* fowls ready masted cry. culm* and 
eat me;' for, among I lie delicacies of thi* happy 
country, ready masted geese fly into the liuiisr, ex- 
claiming, all hot, all hot ! - Todd, in voce.] 

All Ihe editor feels sun* of in that it. is 
in tho word ( 'ucnigne as applied to a ficti- 
tious district that the? origin of the word 
lies; a cockney being a native of tlu* hind 
so called. 

Cockneylike. adj. Ilcsembliug the inatmors 
or character of ;i cockney. 

Some again draw this mischief on their beads bv 
tooeeis'imiiiious and strict did, being dot precise, 
cockney-lib’, and curious in llieir nbscnaltoiis of 
meats, Xv.-Jlttrlun, Anatomy ofMilancholy, p. 73. 

Cockpit, s. 

1. Area where cocks fight; fighting-place in 
general ; place when; lights come off (in 
which sense lielgium has been called 4 the 
cockpit of Mi trope ’). 

And now have I gained the cockpit of the western 
world, and academy of arms for many years. - 
Jhncclt, Vncall Forrest. 

2. Place on the lower deck f»f a man-of-war, 
where are subdivisions for the purser, the 
surgeon, and his mates. 

Cockqueen. s. Female cuckold. 

Queen Juno. not a little wroth 
Against her husband's crime, 

By whom sim was a cockquet im mado, 

Did therefore, at tins time, 

]u which Meim*ua cried Tor help 
To bring her fruit to light, 

Three days and nights iiiehaunt her throes. 

H amer, Album's England , iv. 
Clokroacb. 8. [ ? ] Large brown fetid or- 
thopterous insect of the genus Hiatt a, in- 
festing cupboards and coming out after 
dark. 

Of all the other tribes of Hie Orthopt era Ceylon 
possesses many representatives ; in swarms of cock- 
roaches, grasshoppers, locusts, and crickets.— Sir 
J. F. Tenne.nl , G-ylon, pt. ii. eh. vi. 

CiSckroad. s. See Cock shut. 

Cockscomb, s. Flower so culled (Cclosia 
cristyria). • 

This elnss [most tender animals] comprises se- 
veral very tender flowers . . . Tho different apecieH 
ftirnifili several varieties . . . Cockscombs, dwarf, tall, 
be.— Abercrombie, Gardener's Journal, p. 251. 
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Cocksfoot, or edekafoot-rraaa. s Valuable 
meadow and pasture grass so called (Due- 
tylis glomerata). 

I f the hard stalks of tho cocksfoot ... hail Wn in 
sullleient quantity, they would most probably him- 
prevented the disease from attacking tho sheep. -- 
(f. Sinclair, llortus Graminvus Woburnensis, p. 

Cockabut. s. [the cock is the cock in wood- 
cock ; the shut, assuming that the division 
of the word is cock-shut rather than corks- 
hut , is, probably, connected with shuttle. 1 
Twilight. (The received explanation of 
this meaning is that the dockshut was a mt 
for catching woodcock at the close of ilm f 
day; the glades or avenues in the woods 
which the birds were then supposed to *»vg 
being called cockrotuls. See the note** id’ 
the commentators on the passage which 
supplies tin* extract.) Used adjectivally , or 
as the; first element ill a compound. 

Surrey mul himself. 

Mill'll about cock shut time, from truup to tamp, 

Went through the army. 

Shakes pear, Itichard Ilf, v. :t. 

Cooksdrrel. s. [though ut present it is only 
the French sorrel that, is cooked, rook. s- 
sorrel is it probable derivation. As the 
name is not applied to the twW-sorrel, 
equally palatable but never taken lor a 
culinary herb, the prefix nmy he used a- a 
distinction.] Popular name for the larger 
variety of the native sorrel (Oxalis acc- 
tosa), which hoys tire in the habit of chew- 
ing on account of its acid. Colloquial. 

Cocksure, adj. [Ptwo words ml her than 
a compound.] Confidently certain; with- 
out fear or diffidence. 

Wliili'N t In* ivd hat doth riuluri*, 

He uiiikclh hiitiM'lf cocksure ; 

Tin* ml hut with his Inn- 

Jiriuin'tli nil | ilium under nirc. Skilt«;i, 

A Ibw pi’icslrt, iii4*u in wliitc rnfkoK niiid ;ii. ; 
who with M'ltiugupof six-loot roods, mnl ivluuitl- 
illlT of riHIll-loflS, t lliilp' lit to Iliilki' all ruck : .»</'i. - 
Sir T. Sindh, Oration 1 1". App* ndi.r to his LiJ 
We slf.'il, as in a castle, cocksure, SltttLu>/n,ii\ 
11, ury IV. Fart 1. ii. I. 

I thought mj self cocksure of his horse, wiiicli Im 
rciiilily proiui.M'il me.— F’qn, hit, rs. 

Cockswain, s. Seaman who steers a boat, 
and li.is the charge of her. 

Their niajisliis, Lord l arteii't, ;i n>l Sir .l"'in 
X"iTis. (*iiili:ii*L«*il in Sir John's Um'i', :m>t in- ■ iij'- 
tiiiu stivivil the boat as c.n kse'ani. - - Deuwni'.-% 
Trarils through Germany, t(aly,mid Grm‘c,[i 7*». 

Cocktail. 8. Half bred ; underbred: (:i|i- 

plieil, in tlte first instance, to horses). 

It was m tlii> second alfair llml poor little U:u" V 
.sboweil be was a cocktail. Thacb ran, J'ki AiC- 
coiio s, ii. I,')2. 

c6coa, or Cac&o. s. [ ? ] Fruit ot the Thi ••- 
broma cacao, the eboeolale (not tbeniru) 
nut ; beverage prepared from ii. 

Liumi'iis was mi foii'i of it Hint lie ga\o the sjicci- 
lii! naiii" Thenlir‘'iii:i, food of tin* «■'«!>. to 1 1 if fipvi-i 
tree, which produced it. The cacao beans lie in :i 
fruit somewhat like a cueuudier, iihout li\e mem -* 
lonif and three and a h.idf thick, w Ineli i*ont nil.- Ir-'in 
twenty tu thirty heau^ arranged in live regular i"W-. 
with i»:irl it ion- between, ami which are Mirromi'l"l 

with :i rose-coloured spong.\ sulislanei' lihe lliar "f 

wulei melons. I re, thchanary of Arts, Mioaijic- 

tans.ani 1 MiutS,L%-iiliite. 

t'ocoa orcui-oftisf iilier |in']iim d liy grin«lmg »P 
the roasted seeds with lh< ir outer shells or ini-Ks* 
iieiwi'i'ii li'.; i-viiuders into a paste, w liieh i* 1 Dei* 
mixed with .starch, sugar, Ac., tliis forms 
coma, rock cocoa, solulile cMrfuf.An'..— nr til** fKisteil 
seeds divoted of thi'ir liuska mv limkeii inhj 
fragments, in whieli spite they torm c,h-,hi 
imrest stale of eoeen. The husks of the . " . 

are used liy the poorer classes or llnl> ami 
in the prepantlioii o|| a wholesome ami J 
iN'Venige: they are imported from Italy 
name i»f ‘ misenilih!.' Ihitli cocoa and rWolal • 
used for the preparation of agirealile ami miltd 
beverages - It. licntUy, Manual of Many, |i. h 1 * 

Coconut, s. Fruit of the Cocos nueilW;i, 

or coc onut palm. . . 

As many as a I housaml of those verjnin lwv 
kilh'd in a day on ft single; estate and the 
coolies esteem them ft luxury, and eat them • 
or I’riiHl in caeo-nut oil. ~SirJ. K. lctfncnt, C y 

P Tliu most precious luUcritanco of ft Btagbftii** k 
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htonTU*°stral garden nTrnra-nufs. . . . In a ease which 
wns (lcciilnd in tin* district enurt of I i-illi*. witSiin :i 
very Nlinrt period, the subject in dispute was n rlnim 
to the 2 . 52 «tli part of ti:n coco-nut. trees. —•Ibid, 
pt. vii. ch. ii. 

Coco6n. s. fltaliiin, cocmnr, from Lat. w- 
cu8- berry.] Variety of chrysalis nr pupa, 
generally applied to that of the silkworm: 
(tlifi so called eggs of ants are not true 
eggs, hut. pupa ; and, as such, more pro- 
perly called cantons). 

For every worm Iwmvith the muon, 

Hraws different threads, and late and noon 
Spins, toiling on^his own rms» oh. 

Truutfxnu, The Tim Voices, 

Having acquired its full si/e. it li-irins todisehimre 
n viscid secretion in the r*»rm of pulnv twin lih- 
nieiils . . . wliieli harden in 1 lie air. These threads 
an* instinelively enihsl into an ovoid nest round 
itself, called a camnii, which servos as 11 dofenee 
against living enemies and changes of tempera- 
1 me.-- T T re, Dictionary of Aida, Mum fad urea, mid 
Mine it. Silk. 

Coction. s. [Lat. met in, -on is, from mt/ito 
■ runic.] Art of boiling. 

Hie disease is sometimes attended witli expee. 
(orntion from tin* liimrs. ami that is taken nlf hy n 
end inn and resolution "f the |e\erish matt r. nr 
terminates in suppurations nr a irui'.'iviie.- -Arbnth- 
eat. On the Xatnrc and ( 'Inner n/‘ AH mi ids. 

Cod. .v. [lifit. tfui/as.] (Judin Morrhuti (u 
wcllknown and valuable scalish) ; codfish ; 
keeliiijr. 

She 1 lint in wisdom never was so frail, 

Tn change the end's head for the salmon's tail. 

Slink' s/h nr, Of In Hn, ii. 1 . 

These two modes of line tMiing an 1 practised to a 
irivat extent nearly all round the const ; ami i-i" *r- 
iiioiis quantities of end, liaddoek, whilimr, roallish, 
pollack, hake. limr. lorsk.and all the \urious Hat- 
li‘h, usually railed liy the jreueral name of whiMisli. 
:ip* taken.’ <»f end fish alone the number taken in 
one day is very considerable. . . . The largest cmlfish 
I have a room'd of weighed sixty pounds, was e.amrht 
in the Prist 11I Channel, and produced H\ •• shillings. 

. .. Tin* young of the «■-«/ , . . when of whitiinr si/e. 
are ealle’d mdlinps and skinners, and. when larger. 
Tumbling or Tamliii end. -Varrilt, HrHisli Fislos. 

l\nl fii/jectimt/j/. 

Ill t he Cadiihe, or cut trihe . . . almost the whole 
adipose tissue of the animal is emieciil rated in the 
f nan of oil eoutaiiied in the liver. Pi rum, Mat, 

M11 1 ten. 

Cod. [A.S. entitle.'] 

1. Anv ease or husk in which seeds arc 
bulged. 

1 rememher the wooing of a peaseod instead of 
iii-r j from whom T look two emla, and giving Icr 
tin-in 111:11 ill. said, Wear these for my sake.- -Shahv- 
sp-nr, As 11011 like if. ii. 4 . 

"h.v com thou there may’st safely smv. 

Wlu-ro in full ends last year rich pease did grow. 

May. 

Tliev let pease lie in small heaps as they an 
reaped, till they thid the hawm and end dry.— Mar- 
thin e. Husband i'll. 

2. I 11 Anntumg. Scrotum, and, less accu- 
rately, testis. 

Codded, titfj. Knclosod in a cod. 

All emliled train being a destroyer of weeds, an 
improver of hind, mid a preparer of it for other 
crops. - Mortimer, Husbandry . 

Coddle, v. a. [ ? ] 

1. I’urbnil; soften by men 11 s of lid# water. 

lk*ar priliee I'ippin, 

1 low 11 with your noble bloud ; or. as I live, 

I'll have you codhd . It, an inn n I and Fletcher. 

2. Make much of : treat tenderly, like an in- 
valid or valetudinarian. f 

lie [Lord !•> r«iu | never coddled his reputation. — 
Sniil/ny, in Quarterly Iiecinv. 

Coddling, verbal abs. Treatment like that of 
a valetudinarian. 

Code, s, [Lat.ryjr/fj'.] Tlodv of classified laws. 

We lind in the Theodosi m and Justinian rode the 
interest of trade very well .mvided fur,-- A rh id hind, 
'Dibits if a uci { nt Coins, \Vi iff Ids. and Measures. 

Indent urea. eov'nantV articles tliev draw. 

Largo ns the Helds themselves s*:ind larger far 
Thau civil codes with ull their glosses an*. 

Pope, Satires. 

A code of laws \h like a vast firest ; the more it is 
divided the Isitter it is known. To render a code of 
laws dom plot e. it is ms-essary to know nil the part 
which should In* comprised in it. It is necessary to 
know what they an* in themselves, and wlmt they 
are In relation to one another. This is accomplished 
when taking the body of laws in their entirety : they 
may he divided into two parts, in such manner Hint 
everything VrUioli belongs to the integral body may 
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lie found comprised in one or the other part, ami J 
vet 110I him; shall, at the same tine*. In* ii.imd in ' 

both In a code of laws everx thing turns upon j 

'llenein, riLdits, obligations services. ... If tbedis- 
till'd jon Im-( wct-ii il,.* mil ami the penal mile be 
emiuiri-il fur, the greater inimher of iuriseoiiMihs 
reply 1 lint the civil end, eoiit-abis I he desi-ript ious of 
rights mid obligations, and the (iciinl mde tho.s<* of 
••rimes nud pimMum-nt. Itcnthain, (itiurnt l ine 
of a cuMplctc f'n leaf Laws. 

Codfish, s. Sami' ns Cod. 

Codger, g. [sue Cozier.] Old follow; 

logy. Cullntjuial. 

Cddlcil. s. See Inst extrsict. 

The mail suspects his lady’s eryini? 

Was hut to «aiii him to appoint Iw-r, 

l»y codied, a lann-r joint nn-. Prior. 

A cmlieil is a -•iippleiie-nt to a will, nr an addition 
mad.* by the person makiiiK tin* wills annexed to, 
and to Is- taken as part <1 the will ilvll', heina for 
its explanation or nit ••ration ; to add somethinsr to. : 
or Intake vmnthimr from, tin* lonimr dispositi>uis; j 
or to nPike some alteration in the <411:1111 ily of the ! 

iesorlhe rej'iil.alii mlaiiied in tlio will.— ' 
Tonilm, Law Iiidionary bn ti ran per. Wills. 1 

Codicfllary. nttj. ( )f the liiiturc of ;i codicil. 

An uulinislii d pajK'ruol estalilMievl as cudicdlnrii. 
— I'li ill! more. It, pods, ii. ;;ii. 

Codification, s. CI:is^ilic;ition of luws. 

(’onlaineil in the present puMieaiiou are tjiree 
npi rs. . . . Proposeii jieiition for justice at lull 
eiurlli. . . . I'ropoM'd petition for jitstiee in mi 
abrid'red form. . . , Proposed petition for enihtici- i 
linn, , . . Inlimati'ly eoiiiieeted is the subject-mat- 
ter of this petition I for mditieatinn j with that 
Ibr justice. No olli rwis«* than h.\ c>ddicntion can 
the reform lien* prayed for . . .be carried into ell'cel. 

He, dint, n, dasher and Umlijicaliinl Petitions, Ad- 
ri rtisenn id. 

Codify, v.a. Ilcducc to, or embody in, u 
(•o<h , . 

1 propose to codify Ibis. - HcHtham, Hem cal 
Vine nf a emiifib l, t 'ui/c of hues 

Coditying. r t:rhal abs. (M.issifvin^ ol’hiws. 

The fei'linir of I lie limes was airauist the ciubfiiintf 
of customs: il was felt that what had trow 11 up 
loosely had la-tter In* l«'lt vavue and indeterminate. 

t //. Pearson, The early and middle Apts if 
ICnpland, eh. vwiii. 

Codiiie. a 1 . [Spiinidi, iWiV/ri.] 'IVrm sit om- 
bre, si^riiily in«r I lull the s»l:ike is won. 

She sis's, and tiviiibli-s at l!i" approachiiiir ill. 

Just in the jaws of ruin and < « Idle. 

Pope, Hope of the Lock. 

Codling, s. Kind of tipple for boiling or 
hsikiug. See C ml die. 

In July ». r ii! ilhmers of all varieties, 

pears amt plums in fruit, veimitiiipi ami codlinys.-’— | 
Paeon, 1 

Xot yet ohl eiioiurli for a man, tmr ymimr cnoimdi 
fora buy; as a sqiia.sh is bef'>re*tis a pi -a. send, or a 
cotlliiui' whi'ii ’I is almost an apple. — Shakesptitr, 
Tin Iflh A iphl, i. o. 

A r.nlliiip, ere it went his lip in, 

Would .straiirhl hceoiue 11 gulden pippin. Swift. 

U^tnl wljii'tiriitlif. 

He let it lie all winter ill a gravel walk, south of a 
cinllnty hedge. Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Codling, s. Young endti.-h. See Cod. 

Codling, s. [diminutive of cud from A.S. 
codde.] Testicle; scrotum; ghind with 
covering confounded therewith. 

There the ivide liever, who. pursu'd by foes, 

Tears utf his cinlliups, mid among them tlirowes. 

Spin at, r, Jlu Hart ns, 3 U. (Ord MS.) 

Codllver(-oil). s. Sec ext ruct. 

The oils obtained from lie* livers of 1 lie different 
species composing the tribe C ladida*. appear to I ( 
..... ilar. . . . To all of f 1 the term Oleum | 
Ji'cnrih Aselli. Oleum Jis'oris Oadi, is indiseri 
liatcly appliisl ; llioiidi it is eoinmoiiiy used, espe- 
cially in Ibis country, to iiuUeate the oil pns'iuvd 
fivui the liier of tin* eoimnoii cod. It would be 
lM-tti-r tlieii lo apply the term Oleum Jccnris M"i‘- 
rlma*. or simply Oleum ^lorrlm.i*, when it is in- 
tended exclusively to designate the latter oil. 
Among London dealers L have met with one kind 
of eoddinr oil. Its colour is chestnut brown, and 
Its odour is like that of bulled cod's liter.— Pen irn, 
Materia Mi dim. 

Codpiece, s. Piece formerly inserted in the 
trmvscrs, breeches, nr (in armour) misses, 
for the reception of the parts at the bifur- 
cation of the trunk. 

The men of this country inclose theyr privio 

1 iiii'IiiIkth in a irmirde. mile iifler the fashion of a 
roddi piece.— kden, Martyr, lixif.'W. (Ord MS.) 

I C^dthead. x. Jlend of u codtish : (Vlien the 
combination gives two words the? sense is 
literal, us in a * cod’s head and shoulders’ ; 
Jo *2 
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when the result is a compound the %ense 
is generttlly Metaphorical , and conveys the 
notion of stupidity). 

Hy my troth, lu a looks like a good soul; he that 
li.'heth for litm lniglit lm sun: to catch a cmUhcnd.— 
Snpposts, (Ord .MS.) 

Coeflicaoy. s. Power of several things act- 
ing together to produce tin elfect. 

Wo eaniiot ill general inter the elllcacy of ilioio 
slain, or eotjllcaey particular ill uu-dieutioiis. Sir 
T. Hi'oieiir, Valya r Kr rum's. 

Cootfidoncy. s. Cooperation; state of act- 
ing tdgether to some single end. 

Tin* managing and earning oil of this work, by 
1 lie Npiril's im*l riiitii'iilal e>„ jh. i, ncy. o quin-s. that 
1 1 1« ■> lie kepi t.uM'lhvr, wiiltuid disliuelion or diy$i- 
palimi. Hlaiirilti, Sepsis Sen idijiea. 

Coefficient, s. [Lat. am- with, c/ fir ie.m — 
accomplishing.] 'I’hut which unites its 
action with the action of another. 

u. I 11 Ahjchni. Number or known (juantity* 
prelixed us a multiplier to a variable or 
mi unknown quantity. 

Such miiiilnT.1 or gin 11 quantities, tlmt are put 
In fun' let l«-i>. or unknown quantities, into wliieli 
letters they are suppoM'd to In* multiplied, ami mi 
• hi make a reel angle, or |irodue| with tin* letters; as 
■J". L, \ ' 4 i>,th- a at of 4 u, b of 

fur, and e ol e.e.r. - Chiiudn rs. 

0. In Ftiuiuns. Quantity arising from tin* 
division of tiny generating term by the 
generated quantity. 

From t lienee an* derived rules for obtaining the 
Humous o| all other producls and powers; he llm 
ciMjlici, ids or the mdr\e.s what they w ill, integers or 
navi ions, rational or surd . — Hi shop Her kb //, A uah/sf, 

$ is. 

t’mfessor I'layfair has present cil nearly the samn 
aruiiiieut, nllh"iigli ilia dill-Tent and mliix* inntlie- 
malieaJ form. If Ihi; velm ily eh.iiige, says he. 1L 
luusl eh.uige ace- rdimr to smiie 1 xprenMuiiof ewleu- 
lat uni depending upon the lime, or, iii mathematical 
language, must he a fuuetioii of the lime. If tile Vein- 
city dimmish as the lime increases, this may he ex- 
pri ssed by stating the velocity 111 each eaw: us a cer- 
tain number, from w lii* h iumiher quantity, or term, 
in leasing as the tun" increases, is Mililraelisl, Put 
J'laybur adds, there is no eondition iuiobed in tint 
liaiure of the ease, by w liieli I he r,n (licit uls.or muu- 
hers wliieli aiv to he employed, along w it It the num- 
ber represent mg t iie t ime, 111 raleulal mg I Ins second 
term, van Ih* del« ruiim'd to be of one mugmtude, 
nit her than of any other. 'I lierelbre In: infers them 
ran be no Mirheoc ///.•/» ,ds. ami that I lie velocity is )il 
eaeli ea.se eioial to some eoiistaut number, inde- 
pendent o r the time; and is therefore the same Tor 
all times. - Win mil. Philosophy of Uit Mechanical 
iSeit ui t s. 

Coelder, s. Klder of the smite rank : (in the 
following u mere etymological rendering of 
u (iivek word). 

The elders wliieli are among you I exhort, who 
also am an eld« r. I i*et. v. I. He exhorts, not eoin- 
maiids: He also is an elder, i.e, us otbei-s art*. Ju 
tie* original il is ue/j.-.^iopertpus, cm ldi.i\— Trapp, 
P“pi /•// indy stafid, pi. i. j f». 

Coemption, .v. I Lu I . conn/ilio.] Act of 
buying up I lu* whole quantity of anything. 

.Monopolies and cm. apt am of wares for resale, 
vi here Hi'.v an- 11 l restrained, are great means lo 

eiuieh.- ■ llama, /./.says. 

Coenjoy, r. a. Kujoy together. 

I wish my soul no oilier lelieity, when hIiw Halil 
shaken oil thi'si' rigs of th-sh. Ilian lo a.stjend to his, 
and < i». ( a jo y the same bliss, llum ll, UQprs, i. t», 7 . 

Coequal, mtj. Kqtial; of the Siimc rank or 
dignity with another. 

Henry the Fifth did sometime prophecy, 

If ouee lie came to he a cardinal, 

lIu’Jl make Ins cap emifual with I lie crown. 

Shall sfn-ar, Henry VI. Part I. v. 1. 

Coequ&lltjr. s. State of being equal. 

The ro-iyualily nud co-eternity of the Son with 
the Father was denied .— J looker, KceUsiastkul Pu» 
tdy. 

Tin* Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Vnity is to 
he worshipped: namely, on account of their perfect 
co-eternity and co-niumlity.— lVatertand, History 
of flic Athaiiusian Crvtd. 

Coerce, r. a. [Lat. coerceo.] Uestrniu ; keep 
in order by force ; compel ; constrain. 

Fiiuishiueuta ani manifold, that they nm.v iwrcs 
this prnlhgulu Kurt .—Aylijfe, Pa nr yon Juris Ca- 
non ici. 

Co6rolon. g. Penal restraint ; check ; com- 
pulsion ; constraint. 

Tin* coercion or execution of the sentence In ec- 
clesiuslicai courts is only by excommunication of 

4U7 
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thfl person contumacious. ~*V/r M. IhtU , History of 
the i'mnmun Jahv of Euidnud. 

fiovcrmtienl has coercion mill nnimndvcrsiun upon 
such a* neglect tlicir duty ; without which c-orrcivo 
power, nil government ift toothless uml precarious.— 
South. 

Co&roltlve. ndj. Rfslraininpj roorcivo. I tare. 
It were not easy to have discipline in private 
governnmiiK or cocrcitiiv power in laws if in some 
rases some n il wen* not to In* permitted to be done 
for t lie procuring some good. Jr mug Taylor , Due. 
tor huhitanthuu. (Old JJIS.) 

Co6rcitivo. s. Power of coercion ; check; 
constraint; const ruining power ; coercive. 
Rare. 

Of these, ns mnn can take no rmnii/nneo, so lio 
onn ninki* no cocrcitive.-- Jeremy Taylor, Sermons A. 
,'Onl MS.) 

Coercive, adj. 

1. Having the power of restraining. 

All tilings on the surface spread, an* bound 
By tlu*ir coercive vigour to the ground. 

Sir JL lllackmore. 

2. Having the authority of restraining by 
punishment. 

For ministers to seek that themselves might have 
rocrcirc power over the eliureh, would have lieeu 
hardly const rued.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Tolity, 
prefnee. 

Tlie \irluea of a genarnl, or n king, am prudence, 
counsel, active fori ilude,eom,7ee power, awful com- 
mand, and I he exercise of magnanimity, ns well ns 
justie r. --Uriah it. 

Its disorders were forgotten, or rather were 1ms 
odious to n rude nation tliau t he crurcicc just ice hy 
which they were afterwards rest rained.— Hallam, 
Middle Ayes, pt. ii. eh. viii. 

Coercive, s. Power of coercion ; constrain- 
ing power. Harr. 

The judge is omniscient and knows all things, anil 
liis tnbuniil takes engiii/.auee of all muses. and hath 
a mr reive for n\\.—Jemny Taylor , Sermons, ii. lOrd 
MS.) 

Coosffential. adj. Participating of the same j 
essence. 

Tin- Lord our Hod is hut one find, in which indivi- 
aible unity we adore the Father, as ln«ing altogether 
of himself; we glorify that- consiib'.l initial wonl 
which is the Soil: we bless and mariiify that eo- 
rssrufial Spirit eti-mnlly proceeding from Imth, 
which is tho Holy fihost.— JlooUr, Merit siasliral 
Tolity. 

CocBscntiality. 8 . Participation of the same 
essence. 

The appellation of the Sou of find, assumed by 
him K.'hrist i, implies the same k ffi«: <f relation to 
liim.as that of a man In his father; that is, it im- 
plies roesscufhdi/y with find. and therefore equality 
of imlure. and eniis<>ipii ntly divinity in its full ex- 
tent. -llishap linegiss, Struma on (he bieiudy of 
Christ, p. 41: 17:»>. 

Coest&fclishraent. s. Joint establishment. 

Tiie morals of the community will In* bettor se- 
cured by an exclusive estahlisliiuent, at the puliliek 
cxfH-nn', of the teachers of one secl.tlnn hy a ro- 
fstahtislnm nt of the teachers <>r different wets of 
Christians Bishop of Landaff (Watson), Charge, 
p. 11: 

Coet&nean. 8 . [Lilt, trbis -nge.] One of 
llic* same time or age with another j con- 
temporary; coeval. Harr. 

Old major Staiisb.v, of Hants, a most intimate 
friend ii ml neighbour, and cocLnn-an of tho Into 
Varle of Southampton — A uhny, Antedates if Sir 
W.Kahiyh, ii. Mil. 

Coet&njtyui- adj. Of the same age with 
mint her; contemporary. Jtarr. 

Through the body every irirndier sustains an- 
other ; uml all are carta molts, hccausi; noun cun sub- 
sist alone— Heathy, Sermons. 

With tu or unto : {with is the more correct 
syntax). 

K\<: was old ns Adam, and Cain tlicir son corfa- 
neons unto lmt li. Sir T. llrownc, Vulgar Error rs. 

Every fault hath penal effects, carta neons to the 
act.- Hr. 11. More, liorcnmout of the Tongue, § 5. 

Coetftrnal. adj. Equally eternal with an- 
other. , 

Or of the eternal coeternnl brain. 

Milton, Paradise Jjost, iii. 2. 
Coettrnally. adp. In a state of equal eter- 
nity with another. 

Arius had dishonoured his cnelcr natty begotten 
Bou.— Hooker, Eeeh siasliral Polity, v. § 52. 

Coeternity, s. Existence from eternity equal 
with that of another eternal being; parallel, 
or concurrent, eternity. 

The eternity of llio Son’s generation, and his co- 
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eternity and eoMubstant iality with thn Father, when 
hn came down from licavcn, and waa incarnate.— 
Hammond, On Fundamentals. 

Vain therefore was that opinion of a real matter 
coeval with Hod ns necessary for production of tho 
world by way of subject, os the Eternal and Almighty 
find hy way of eitlcient. . . . This coetcrnity of matter 


fiodt r _ 

op pose th (idd’s iiide|M'iidcncy. — Bishop Pearson, 
Exposition if the Creed, art. i. 

Coeval, adj. [Lsit. tfr«xn» nge.] 

1. Having the same numlier of years, as part 
of a lifetime ; of tho sumo age. 

Even bis teeth and white, like a young (lock. 
Coeval and now shorn, from tho clear brook 
Recent. Prior. 

2. Living at the same time, or of equal anti- 
quity in general ; of the sumc uge with an- 
other. 

With with. 

This religion cannot pretend to Ik? coeval with 
man. - Sir M. Hale, Origination if Mankind. 

The monthly revolutions of the moon, or tho di- 
urnal of the earth U|wn its own axis, by the very 
hypothesis nre coeval with l he former. Bentley. 

Silence! coeval irith eternity ; 

Thou wort, ere mil ure llrst Is-gan to l*o: 

Twas one vast nothing all, and all slept hut in thee. 

Pops. 

With to. Rare. 

Although we had no monuments of religion an- 
cienler Mian idolatry, we have no reason to conclude 
t hat idolatrous religion was coeval /o mankind. Sir 
M. Hale, Origination of Mankind. 

Coeval. 8. One who is contemporary. 

Even Tnlly himself was taunted at hy Ii'in coevals. 
- Ifakewill, Apology, p. 20. 

As it were nut enough 1o have outdone all your 
coevals in wit, you will excel them in good* nature.— 
Pope. 

Coevoua. adj. Coeval : (with to). Rare. 
Then it should not have 1 r*i’ii the llrst. as suppos- 
ing sumo other tilings cocoa us to it —South, St r- 
mons. 

Coexist, v. n. Exist at the same time. 

The three stars that coexist in heavenly constel- 
lations Hre a multitude of stars. Sir M. Hale, Ori- 
gination of Mankind. 

Of substances no one has any clear idea, farther 
than of certain simple ideas coexisting together.— 
IjtH'ke. 

With with. 

It is sulTlcieiit that we have tlie idea of the length 
of any regular periodical apiieuranccs, which we ran ! 
in our minds apply to dural ion. with which the, 
motion or appearance never co-existed, hnckc. \ 
The axiom— * Tilings which rtuxist irith the same 
thing coexist with each other,’ cannot, however often ! 
repeated, help us to any know le dm; beyond that of I 
the coexistence of an indetinilc ntiuiher of tilings;! 
any more than the axiom Things which are equal 
to the same tiling nre ciiual to each other,’ esin. I»y I 
multiplied application, do more than establish the j 
equality of some series of magnitudes. Herbert \ 
Spencer, Principles of Psychology, p. 12th j 

Coexistence, s. Existence at the same time 
with another; concurrent, or simultaneous, 
existence. 

The grouping together of the like coexistences and 
sequences presented hy experience, and tho forma- 
tion of a lie lief that fill ure cocxisti nees and se- 
quences will resemble past ones, is the common type 
of all initial inferences, whether they h« those of 
the infant or of the philosopher.— Herbert Spawer, 
Principles of Psychology, pt. iii. cli.i. 

When woaillnu that all crows nre black, or that 
all negroes have woolly hair, wo assert an uni- 
formity of coexistence. We assert that the pro- 
perty of blackness. or of having woolly hair, iu va- 
riably coexists with tlie projjcrlifs which, iu com- 
mon language, or ill the seicntillc classification that 
wo ndnpt, are taken to constitute the class crow or 
the clnss liegre .— M ill, latgir, b. iii, eh. xxii. § 4. 

Bo long as only coexistence, or ium-cm i xixtciicc, 
simultaneity or uon-siiiiiillaneity, is the thing pre- 
diented, quantity of time can scarcely lie said to Is 1 
involved.— Ibid. 

In Scotland, during tho eighteenth century, su- 
perstition and science, the most imroneilable of all 
lUicmlciL flourished side by side, unable I o weaken 
each otlicr, and unable, indnsl, to come into colli- 
sion witli each other. There was co-existence wit h- 
out contact. Tho two forces kept apart.— Ituckle, 
History of Civilisation in England, vol. ii. eh. vi. 

With to. 

Tho measuring of any duration, by some motion, 
dc|>endH not on tlie real coexistence of that thing to 
that motion, or any other periods of revolution.— 
Locke. 

With with. 

We can demonstrate tho being of God’s eternal 
idiais, and their coexistence with him. — Grew, (Jos- 
mrtoffia Sacra. 
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Coexistent, adj. Having* existence at the 
Bumc time with another. 

• All modcN of extension are resolvnblo into rulatimig 
of coexistint |Hwitious. Space is known to us as an 
infinitude of coixislenl positions Lhat do not resist; 
Body as a congeries of coexistent positions tlmt i\,\ 
resist. Tho simplest extension therefore., ns tlmt 
or a lino, must lie regarded as a certain series or m. 
existent positions; equal lines, ns equal series of m. 
existent positions; and ciN'Xteusion, as the cqualilv 
of separate series of coexistent {msitions ilial \l, 
the sin lioness In the tiumlNir of anxistent positions 
they ineliide. — Herbert Spencer, Principles if 
Psychology, p. 2U7. 

W’ith to. Rare. 

To the measuring the durafion nf any thing lo- 
tion*, it In not requisite lhat Lhat tiling should he r,i. 
existent to thn motion wo uieasuro by, or any ollu-r 
IH'riodif nl revolution. Jxtekc. 

Willi with. Common. 

Time Is taken for so much of duration aa h coex- 
istent with the motions of tho great bodies of the 
universe. lAtvke. 

All Mint one point is either Mure or iiast, and no 
parts are coexistent or contemporary with it .. 
lien (l<y. 

Coexistent, s. That whi(*h coexists* with 
another. 

Tin* principle of elimination ... he [Bacrmi 
deemed applicable iu tlie siime sense, and in as iiii- 
qualilled n manner, to the invest iga lion or Mu: t-«>. 
existences, as to tliaL or tlu* successions of plum,,, 
iin-na. lie seems to have thought that ns every event 
has a cause, or invariahlo aiiteeedent, so every pro. 
perty of an object has nil invariable coexistent, \v liicli 
he called its Form ; and the examples lie chiellv v- 
leeted for the application uml illustration oi Ins 
method, were inquiries into such Forms; nttempK 
to determine in what else all those olijt-ets reseiii- 
bled, which agreed in some* one general properly, as 
linrdness or soilness, dryness or moist ness, heaVi.r 
coldness— J. S. Mill, System of Ltgie, l>. iii, cli.xxn 

§k 

Cooxtond. v. a. Extend over tho same part 
of spare or time in eonjimetion with some- 
thing else. 

Jias your English language our* single word that 
is coexfuuhd through nil Micsc significations!'- • 
Pent icy, Pluti Lilt her HS Lipsiensis, ii. § 3j. 

Coextcnslon. s. Act or state of extension 
over tho saint; space or duration with 
another. 

The second objection is, that encxf elision, as ordi- 
narily determined by I lie juxtaposition of the m,.,-. 
Luster objects, involves no comparison hi-lun-n 
two series of stales of consciousness; but merely an 
obsrnalioi) Dial Hie ends of I lie olijccts ceineali-: 
and this is (rue. iSut it is clear that this iim-lr.ii' 
liscerLain imr eoexh n.simi is in •( him- lmi mi arl: i- c, 
based upon Llic experience that extensions sepantely 
known to IIs through the equal M-rie, (if stall's llicy 
produce, always manifest this coincidence of Hi :r 
ends when plaeed side by side, llerbui Sjnnetr, 
PrincipL s of Psychology, p. 2Utl. 

Coextensive, adj. llaviujr tlie same extent. 

The objects of i he such ty are e<n xL usivi willi 1 1 
true spirit of ehrisliau eluirity.— lit shop of IV/u- 
chrstcr I Xorfh ), Serov us. 

(See also extract under t’oextonsion.) 

Coextensivonest. s. A 1 1 filmic sii^csted hy 
Cocxtcnsi \ « : (so far as it dillcrs from 
Coexteusiou, it does so in surest in^ tlmt 
tlu* olijuj.*t to which it applies is not only 
extended, i.e. endowed with extent, as is 
tlu? case with the smallest particle, hut 
that it is extensive, i.e. extended lai’tfch. 
Every view or prospect has the properly of 
rjrtmt ; it is only when it is a wide one 
that, we call it extrusive). 

While, in any such task as that of the exhibition 
or a remedy so miicli approaching Ioco-».i7i usiremss 
with the disorder, no ground nppears for supposing 
any oilier hand nt present engaged. - li> nl/utm. 
Justice, and Vmlijlcittion Petitions, Advcrtist no nt. 

Coffee. 8. [Arabic, kuwnh . — see also third 
extract.] Berry of the Coflcn arahica, or 

cotfee tin* ; infiision«of the iMirries. 

They have* iu Turky a drink called coffee, made of 
a berry or the wane name, as black as stsil .and ora 
at mug scent, but not aromatical ; w hich tli- y hike, 
Ix-aten into liowder, iu water, no hot as Miey«.u 
ilriuk it. This drink comforteth tho bnun and 
iiciirt, and heljM-th digestion. Bacon. 

To piu't her timo ’twixt reading and iKiliea, 

Or o’er cold eoffm trifle with the apoon. 1 «7» - 

[Though ho rejects nil generic names which have > s 

» Urn* oi Utin root, l>» »»'»■»* " 

oxn-ptiim In farour of &«« which frp™ *h"f M 
might be ouppoNtsU tu have such a r^>t, though tli y 
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are willy borrowed from other language*. a* Then, 1 
which i* tile ({reek fur goddess ; Cnffcn, which mifrlit \ 
worn to coiun from a (track word denoting nilencn . 

(tnwjhot) ; Chelrunthus, which appears to incati Ifnnd- j 
llower, but is really derived from the Arabic keiri ; I 
and many others.— Whcmll, A’ ovum Organon re- ! 
uooatum, aphorism xxii.] 

XTscmI either adjectivally or as the first ele- 
ment in a compound; thorp being fow „ rVm i . „ A . i 

words in which the difference of the two , '- * ^ ( host, gencrully tor 

H Jew shown in thu »|K-lUn K , the same j kl Xfr "° V ' 

I hor, as may he seen in the extracts, writ- j 
iti{? coffee-hush and coffee, tree. In sound j 
it is generally a true compound, i.e. a word 


room, often divided into boxes, in winch ! 
meals or refreshments are taken: (opposed i 
to a private room , or other specified rooms, 
some of which, as the Commercial Room, 
are more or less public.). i 

Hi; returned in n gloomy iimnd to \hc enffre-rnom. ■ 

• Uaumy , Singh ton k'ontenoy, h i. ch. vi'ii. ' 


with but one accent 

1. More adjectival than compound. 

In the coffee husbandry tho plan Is should lw 
placed eight feet apart. - l/rc, Dictionary of Arts, 
jfanufnrfurvs, and Mines. 

(Toffee Items contain also a resin and a fiitty sub- 
stance somewhat like suet ,—lliitl. 

1 Ibid none so g'Mwi ns ... the coffee biggin with 
the perforated tin strainer, • -Ibid. 

The entire coffee crop of Ceylon ... is brought 
from the mountains to the coast by these indefnti- 
gable little creatures — Sir J. E. Te uncut, Ceylon, 
pt. viii. eh. vl. 

Although thn coffee plant, tho ‘ k ft with ‘ of tho 
Aralw, which is a native of Africa, was known in 
Yemen at an early period, it is doubtful whether 
there, or in any other country in tho world, its um* 
us a stimulant had lieen discovered before the Is 
pinning of the llfti-ent h century. The Arabs intro- 
duced it early into India; and before the arrival of 
the Portuguese or Hutch, the tr»*o had been grown 
in CVyloii; but the preparation of a 1 leverage from 
its lierries wan totally unknown to the Singhalese, 
who only employed its hnidcr leaves fur their cur- 
ries, mid its delicate jnmiime-liku lloivers for oriia- 
uenting their temples and shrines. —Ibid. 

The coffee tree nourishes in hilly districts when* 
its root can lie kept dry while its leaves are refreshed 
with freipieut showers. Ibid. 

2. More com pound than ndjedUnl. 

Tim followimr notice of the coccus [T.eennimu 


treasure. 

'wo iron cnfffrs hung on either sid- . 

With precious metal full as they could hold. 

N/H-ustr, fin rir Quern. '• 
The lining of Ins cuff rs slutll make rusts 1 

To deck our soldiers fur tlmse lri.%h wars. 

Shut, spear. Richard If. i. 4. I 
He would discharge it willmiil any luirtheu to the 1 
riueeii's coffers, for hoiiuiir sake. Hanot, Advice to . 
VUlicrs. ; 

If you destroy your povcrwmr that is uenllhv.vmi ! 
mast elmsn tuiulher, who will (ill his nff, rs out of I 
what is left.— AW R. // Estrange. | 

Coffer, v. a. Place or keep hi a chest, go- ! 
norally money: (with up). Harr. \ 

, Treasure, ns a war might draw furtli. so a pence ' 
I succeeding might coffee un. Huron, History of th 1 

Hi ign of Hen eg VII. j 

Cofferdam, s. Caisson. I 

The const ruction of the Pridin' look place nt a ■ 
time when iron enffir-dums mid steam pile-tlr ! 

maeiiines wen* not in use. Anshd, Short Trip in j 
Hungary and Transylvania, p. 2U,*». | 

Cofferer, s. One who kot^jis treasure ill til 
chest or coffer ; purser; treasurer. 

Y'e fort line’s caff c rt rs, ye powers or wi*nlth, 

You do your rent-rolls must feluuiuiis wrong! 

Young , Might Thoughts, ii. 

c6ffershlp. s. Office of treasurer, purser, 
lmrsar, moneykeeper, or eashkeejier. Harr. 

It is true that Ingram and his fellows un 
men, and therefore his Majesty pleased tlm js-ople 
greatly to put him from the coffirship.—Sir IY. 
Raleigh, Rcmaius. (t)rd .MS.) 


Tlm following notice or tlm coccus [T.eemmuu I , r i I . . ,, 

eollea* Walk, r | known in (Vylon ns'tlie coffc-bng, \ Coffin. S. [I" 1 *' C up limns ; (jrT. 


mid of the singularly destructive olfeets proilueeil 
by it on the plants, lias been prepared from a me- 1 
moir by the late Or. t.’ardner, in which lie traces j 
L In* history of the insert from its appearance in II 
eolfee districts, until it had established itself mure 
or less pcrimiiictilly in nil I lie estates in full cultiva- 
tion throughout the island .-- Sir •/. E. Temunt, 
Ceylon, pt. vii. eh. vi. note. 

In lieu of the belief that ncoffr-hnsh, once rooted, 
would continue ever after to bear crops without 
lii.'iuurc . . .every estate is now tended like a gar- 
den. -Ibid. pt. \ii. <‘h. vi. 

The crisis, had it not lieen precipitated by the 
calamities of 1S|.", must inevitably have ensued 
from the indiscretions of tlm previous period; nnd 
tlm healthy condition in which rofftr-pfaiiHag ap- 
pears at I Im present day in Ceylon, results from thu 
eorreclioii of the errors then committed. Ibid. 

Coffeecup. ,v. Cup lor roflee. , 

Pipes mounted with diamonds nnd begemmed 


Kw'irac 


chest. — for the use of chest tis coffin, uee 
that word.] Case, box, or chest, (not ne- 
cessarily of wood,) in which dead bodies are 
put into the ground. 

lie went ns if Im had Imeii tlm roffln that carried 
himself to his sepulchre. Sir P. Siding. 

Not u llower swivt 

On my black coffin let there besimwn. 

Shaktsjiear. Tin tfth Might, ii. 4, song. 

One fate they have. 

The ship tlu ir coffin, mid the sea their grave. 

WaP. r. 

The joiner is filling screws (o your coffin. — Swift. 

Nail in ones coffin. Ad nr agent which lias 
a tendency to shorten anyone’s life: (as in 
‘ This is, or puts, a nail in my coffin). 

Coffin, v. «. 


ruffe -nips were handed about. - IY. 1L Russell, The ], Kile lose in a coffin. 


| Criauan] War, eh. vi. 

Cufleehouae. s. House of entertainment 
where coffee is sold. 

They | tho Turks j spend much time in those 
coffa-liuiisis, whii-ban* somewhat I ike mi rale- houses 
and taverns. - Hurl on. Anatomy of Melancholy, p. ! fc> 


Wimld'st I Imu have laugh'd had I como coffin'd 

ho: 

That weep's! tu sec urn triumph? 

Shah spi n r, Cori ola nits, ii. 1. 
I.e| me lie 

lu prison, and here lie coffin'd, when 1 die. Donne, 
! 2. Simply, enclose ; confine. 

This yen ro (IflSO) Jacob a Jew opened a coffry Devotion is not coffin'd in a cell, 

house nl I lie Angel in tlm parish of S. Afeter in Hie Nor chok'd by wealth. 

East, ()\uii ; and there it was by some, wlm delight- John Hall, Pot-ms, p. SO: lidtf. 

cd in noveltie. drunk. Life of ’Antony IVoisl, p. (iu. ;) t Cover: (as n pie with liable). 

'll Anil coffin'd in crust Till imw she w:ih hoary. 

Il.donsoil, Masipu: of (HpSiiS. 

One whose trade is to 


Returning, llnislies tlm day. * * Prior. 

•t> is a point they do not eoneeni themselves , 
about, farther than perhaps ns a subject in a coffee- Cofflnmakcr. #. 


house. - Swift . 

The Imll.v of Trams*, that aspires to renown 
Jly dull cutt ing of throats, and venturing his own, 
bi't him light and bo damned, and make matches 
and treat. 

To Hllbrd tlm newsmongi*rs and coffec-housc chat ; 
lie's but a brave wretch, while l mil more fm\ 

More safe, ami a thousand times happier than he. 

Oldham. An Imitation of Horace. 

C6ffeemcu.. s. One who keeps a coffeehouse. 

Oouside . niA the I .. . 

ever you hear that limy preferred a cojffivmau to 
Agesllauh Addison. 

Coffeepot, s. Vessel, not reccssnrily of 
crockery, in which coffin; is either prepared 
or servtol. 

, 1* l* doubtless w* hard to make a coffee-pot aliiim 
v}_ poytry as a jilough.— J. Warton , Essay on tho 
Writings and Genius o/Pojie. 

Coffeerodm. s. Originally, a room in which 


make coffins. 

When* will lie your Ncxlotut, coffin mahrs, nnd 
pluniiiiersV--7 , ii//f »■• 

Cofounder, s. Joint founder. 

The ancestors of Sir K. Saek\ ille, Knight of the 
Hath and Karl of Dorset, weirgiral Iji uefaelors, or 
r.i tlier i -ofaiudi rs or tliis rvlorioiis struct lire. 
Wuci r, .i n cirnt rum rat Monunimts of (ii\ at Ih'i- 
tain, Inland, ami Islands adjan nt, p. lil.'l. 

Cog* [ ? ] Piece of deceit ; prevarication ; 
trick. 

So letting it pnss for an ordinary cog amongst 
them, a half-witted man may sec tlmre is imlhmg 
makes for them or tlrnir advantage.— It at»m. Quod- 
libels of Religion and Slate, p. .TW; PJirJ. 

COff. s. [ ? ] Tooth of u wheel, by which it 

acts upon another wheel. • 

Ho cannot adapt the cogs of Ilia wheels, his screws, 
his pullios.-7/ea» Tucker, Cui Bono. 


coffee was Uispenscd; at present! a public t Cor« s. [Welsh, circA.] Cockboat; little bout. 
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And for tlm cog was nnrrow, sninll. and straft, 
Alone ho rode, and Imdc his Mpures tln-re wait, 

Fairfax, Translation of ’Tasso, xiv. 5$. 

Co*, r. a. 

1. Win, or obtain, anything by flattering 
wheedling; soothe by adulatory speeches. 

* I'll mountebank t heir loves, 

Cog their hearts from them, and conn* homo belov'd 
Of all l lu* trades in Koine. 

Shah'spcnr, Coriahtnus, iii. '1. 

lie plavs tlm most notorious hobby horse, jesting 
and frisking in (be luxury of his nonsense with such 
poor fetches to itig a laughter from us.- Miltun , Ca- 
lash rbw. 

Hill if some fortune cog them into love, 
lu wlial a lifleeuth sphere t hen do they move I 

John Hall. Points, p.U : 1G40. 

2. Old rude by falsehood : (with in.) 

The uiitery is. tliai I abuse his demount ration by 
n falsiliealioii, by cogging in the word .—Archbishop 
Tdtotson, Sermons, pivlaee. 

1 have roggnt in tlm word to serve my turn.— 

Ihshup Sfiltnigfli 1 1. 

With npnn. anything on anyone. 

t'usiimi tragedies, or insipid comedies, have, by 
concerted applauses, been cogged lijnm thu town for 
masterpieces. - th n n is. * 

Coy a dir. Falsify it, so as to direct its full. 

Hut then my study was to cog the dice, 

And ih xteroiisly to ilimw tlm luck v sice. 

hrydi •, Translation of Pcrsius. 

lie heard tlmre was a club of cheats, 

Win* had is mt rived a thousand feats; 

('•■uld change the stuck or rug a dye, 

Alid thus deceive the sharpest eye. Jd. 

That iuleriial Sallust insimiul* s ehenting; and if 
it Is* discover i-d that the ivory is cugg,d, why f«n*- 
" e|| to the merry supper and the perfumed bi'llet ; - 
I'loilius is undone.-- Si r E. L. JJuhct r, Uist Hays of 
Puni/M ii, l>, iv. ell. vii. 

Cog. v. n. Lie; wheedle. 

Min. Ford. I cannot ay- T cannot prate, Mrs. 
J'ord : now shall I siii in my wish.— Shaki-simar, 
M< rry Wins of Windsor, ui. 3. 

loir guineas m oilier men's breeches, 

Your gamesters will palm and u ill e< y. Swift. 

Cogence, .v. Same ih Cngeney. Hare. 

'lis wrong to bring into a mix'd resort, 

M int makes some sick, and others a-ln-mort. 

An argument of cugt uci . we may sav, 

Why such a one should keep himself away. 

Cuw/m r. Conn nation, 2'.'3. 

Cogency, .v. Force; strength; power of 
compelling comicliuii. 

.Maxims mid nxionis, principles of seietme, Imeause 
they are seif-evident, have been supptised innate; 
allhoiigli nobeily ever shewed I he foundation of their 
clearness a id cogi ncy.- Lackc. 

Again, it is plain that passions and alfeetiims are 
in action in our minds before the presence or their 
proper objects; and their activity would of course 
he an antecedent argument of extreme rugmrym 
behalf of tlie n*al exi.strui'e of (Iiom.* uhjerts, suppos- 
ing them unknown. ■Maeman, Essay onMhti He- 
ri l upon nt of Christian ,'riw, eh. i. § 2. 1 

Copcnial. tiflj. Sir I'onjrcnial, for which 
it. is aiiollu-r form; one which \va> always 
rarer than Col omporary, as o]i|ios«‘d to 
ContcmjMirary, ami which is now wholly 
obsolete. For remarks upon the use ami 
abuse of tlu’.-o two forms, see Contem- 
porary. 

Coccaie is nft en cited by Rabelais, a writer of a 
rug, nia t ea.st.--7’. Warton, History if English Poe- 
try, ii. 3.17. 

Cogent, (idj. [Lat. corpus, -infix art. of 
ro///> (nm and m/o) compel.] Forcible; 
resistless ; convincing; powerful; having 
the power to rompcl conviction. 

Such is tie* cog, force of nature. Prior. 

They have mntnvi d methods /if deceit, one repug- 
nant Inan.ilher, tn evade, if possible, this most cogi nt 
proof of a lieity. Jhnthy. 

Cdgontly. mtv. In ji cogent manner; for- 
cibly ; so as to force conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to those proofs, ns weak 
or fallacious, u liieli our own existenee, mid the sen- 
slide parts of the universe, oiler so ehsirly and eo- 
g, nt/y to our thoughts, i.ockr. 

C<Sffged. port. ndj. Falsi tied. 

Notwdhst.iiiiliiig thi a mogul unmlHT of his pro- 
vincial svimmIs. and private decrees, (ns Ynlusion 
terms them,) nil the time of the tirsl 700 years, thn 
freedom of this prncti e eontiimed in many parts of 
the Christian world, liis/mp Hall, Honour of the 
married Clergy, ]>. 2W. 

Cogffery. s. 'frick ; falsehood ; deceit. 

This is a second false surmise or coygrric of the 
Jesuits to krep tlm ignorant in error. Watson, 
Quudtibi ts of Religion and State, p. 1'Jj; 1002, 

4(tt 
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Therefore ran T not bn I often smile in my sleeve 
to hear find seo the Jesuits' raggery in every thing. 
—Jhid. p. 221. 

Cogging. vrrhnl nhs. Act of mu* wlm cops. 
Nay, nav, I do heseeeh yon h*riv«* your ingyiug.— 
Jlnnuni ad (Uhl Fh fcht r, Scornful f.ady. 

There in nntliimr in nil Ibis fii > n > ni(dnr,v and eo- 
lourable Hnim'sh of his, but mm* «■. igying nr mispri- 
mii n.—Hishan Hull, Honour of man-nil Chryg, iii. 
§ 2 . 

Vo inillnntH of NVwpite whose llnm-s are nice 
1 n di\ imr in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift, 

Cogitable, udj. Capable of bring thought, 
or coiicci vcd ns tt thought; capable of 
being the subject of thought. See Cog- 
nosciblc. 

Hilt, ns creation is cogitahh by us only ns n pull ini; 
forth of divine power, so is nuiiihilntioii by ns only 
conceivable ns a withdrawal of that same power.— 
Sir IV. Hamilton, Discussions, p. .7.1.1. 

Cogitate, r. w. [Lut. cop it at us , part, from 
cof/itn think.] Think. 

As thi* life of liie body is entertained in still cog!, 
tiding, so is our spirit nourished in rcdiieimr to me- 
mory her function. Donne, History of Hus St ptua - 
pint, p. ldl : lliM. 

Coglt&tlon. >\ 

]. Thought; act of thinking. 

Ihivinir t heir cog-hdions darkened, and heimr 
rtnnifers from the life of (Jod, from the iirnorainv 
which is in thi*ni.— //■■»■<. >\ 

A picture |uits me in mind of n friend ; the inten- 
tion of the mind in seeimr. is carried to the nbirel 
represented, which is no more than simple rn #///.»• 
thni or apprelieusioii of the person. - ilishop Stif- 
linn An t. 

This Dcscn rtes proves, that brutes have no cofit, i. 
thin, because they could nev r Is* bmu'-dit to sie-ufy 
their thomrhts by any nilifieinl siires, -Din, II isthnu 
of l ! ml man if slot in the II ’oris off hr Cn it ion. 

' These powers of cogitation. ami xolilioii, and sen- 
sation, are neither inherent in mailer as sueli. nor 
iie<|uinihlelo matter by any motion and nindil'n-alioii 
Of it. - Hi nitty. 

The (lod of the Sim, 

Sophist and saire, from no Athenian arove, 

Rut coffUnthm in his watery shades, 

Arose. Keats, Hypi W-oi. x. 2. 

2. Purpose; reflection previous to artinn. 

The kii ir. perrebi or that his di sires u. re iet-in- 
peilite.ftlld llis cogitations vast and irreiriilar. i 

not to brook liiui well.— Huron, History of tin It, ign 
of Henry VI! . | 

.1. Meditation; contemplation; mcnt.'il specu- 
l«if ion. 

On soniei'rent ehartro employ'll 
lie seem'd, or tixt in cogitation deep. 

Milton, Parndist: J.osf, iii. (JiN. 

C6gltatlve. udj. 

1. Having the power of thought ami reflec- 
tion. 1 

If these powers of eoeitation, volition, and sensa- 
tion, arc neither inherent in matter as such, nor 
luspiirahle to matter by any motion and modilir-itioii 
of it, it necessarily follows that they proceed from 
some rni/i tn tier sub*taiiee, some incorporeal inhabi- 
tant within us, which we rail spirit. lUnttcy, 

Ami thouirli the philosophers have usually distin- 
guished them into more, as into the common sense, 
tlie phansie, hot li estimative and rngitatin : yet 
reallv and truly they are hut one— Smith, Portrait 
(f Uhl A ye, p. 12. 

2. .(Jiven 1» t bought sind deep meditation. 

The rirl had the closer and more reserved counte- 
linuc 1 , beintr h.v nalure somewhat more rngitatiei , - 
Sir II. !Vot ton. Parallel of Jad-iIs Ks&ijl- ami Hurl 1- 
in film ui, 

C6gitativity. h. Capacity of thinking; apti- 
tude (or thought. 

To make mere ciatler do all Ibis is to change the 
nature «.f it; to cluuure death into life, incapacity of 
tliiukiliir into rngifnticily. Wollaston. (Ord MS.) 

Cognac, s. Brandy so vailed from the name of 
the place where it is made : (a proper rather 
than a mnmum name; niul, in respect to 
its use as a part of speech, an adject ire 
rather than a .s itbslnnfive). 

Tie* most celebrab-d of the French brandies, those 
of Cognne and . Arni-iviinc ... contain more than i 
one half of their weidit of wider, and mine o\,t • 
thereforeniidilyelniwd with tin; frnrriot i-sculial I 

oil of the husk of tin; irrape If the best fi tn, tic . 

brandy be cnrefiilly ilislilled id a low heat, and the 
strong spirit Ih> diluted with wider, it will he I'.ionl 
to have sulTered very iiiik'Ii in its llavour. Ire, j 
JHer ionary of Arts, Manufactun s, am! Mims, ‘ 
Brandy, 

Tim Norwegian gentry seem to prefer it f potato ! 
whiskv] as a dram, when twice distilled, tn cognac 
brandy.— Ue&idt nee in Norway , oh. iii. 
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Cog-nate, -nlze, -nominaL We have now 
reached u section of derivatives from 
three Latin roots; viz. the terms for 
born, know , and name. These derivatives 
agree in having the prolix t'o-, followed 
not only by //, hut by p ami mj and 
the ease, though suggested, is not co- 
vered, by the remarks under Co-, Con-. 

Thi! power of the y is peculiar. The 
ordinary Latin for born, know, and nano 
is unfits, no-sro, nomen , resjKrtively; words 
beginning with n without any *h and re- 
quiring that the prefix should be con as 
in Connotation. 

Nevertheless, the tj is no true part of the 
prolix, except so far as it belongs to llie 
samt? syllable ; what it is is a part of the 
second element in its older and fuller form, 
which was p-natus, p-uo-seo, p-numen, re- 
spectively. How it became lost in the fun- 
damental word, while it survival in the com- 
pound, is easily seen. The eoiuhiiuitions 
pint- and puo, tire combinations which are 
readily shortened into na- and no-, on ac- 
count of pn-, in the same syllable, requiring 
more care in the pronunciation than is 
usually bestowed. Distribute them, how- 
ever, between two syllables, and the sound 
becomes easy, as cop-na-, cop-no-. 

This is illustrated if we take, in our own 
language, the words dual and CJnaw, and 
snppo-e them, so long as they are simple 
triads, to 1 h* spelt phonetically (not and 
naw\ whiNt as elements in a compound 
they are spelt etymologically, i.e. with the 
p. The same applies to Knight, Knife, and 
other \vord<. 

lint the mailer does not end here. Cog- 
nizant is often, perhaps generally, pro- 
nounced count -ant. In French pn is always 
pronounced more like up, Ilian simply like 1 
p followed by n ; and so it is in many other 
languages; so imirli so that it is a rule of 
cou.ddcrn hie generality that p and n in con- 
tact form an unstahleVoiiiliination. \\ lien 
1 he p conics last it has a tendency to be- 
come the up in smtp or hinp; when it comes 
first its allinities with y show themselves, 
and that as follows:##/ either becomes // 
and fallows the n (n//), or the n lieeoiues 
what is called liquidizid, and has a sound 
like that of////, but without, being identical 
with it ; e.g. the Spauidi //,and the French 
up. Neither of these sounds is Knglish. 
In pronouncing Cognizant, however, as 
connizunf, wo have the sumo principle at 
work. * 

To conclude : in the words under notice, 
the prefix eo- neither comports itself in 
ils usual manner before p, nor yet violalcs 
the rulea laid down under Co-, Con-. 
These rules were phonetic. In the cases 
before us, however, the combination is 
rh/molopical ; and p. All element of the 
root in its older, hut strange to it. in 
its newer, form, is treated in the matter 
of syllabification as if it belonged to the 
prefix. 

Cognate, udj. [Lat. enpnatus akin to, re- 
lated hv blood.— sec preceding remarks.] 
Kindred ; partaking of the same nature. 

Which litmus mv still hovering up nail down, mid 
never rest till they niei-t with some pores propor- 
timinlilu and eoynnte to their tiKures, whero they 
anpiicsre. Howell, Jsftrrx, iv. Ml. 

Si. me in-ill cr coy nate suhstlllltivo.— Johnson, Noc ■ 
tes X ii( timjU- im hue, p. S2. 

liu Grille, [ believe, is uword of Milton'fl eoinnge. 
So was the connate eomimiiiid * iniparntlised’ sup- 
posed to lie, till Men! ley Imuiglit mi instance from 
Sidney’s Arcadia.— T. War Ion, NoUt on Milton's 
smaller Pot ms. 
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Corn&tion. s. 

1. Kindred relationship; descent from the 
same original. 

Much movctl hereto upon tlio account of his cog. 
nation with tlio /Kucidra and kiriKs of Molossus.- 
Sir T. Hrowne, Misccllaiu-ous Tracts,]). 13W. 

As by our cognation to the Issly id tlio Jlrst Adam 
wo tiNik in deatli, so by our union with the body of 
tho second Adam wo shall Imvo tlio inheritance c,r 
life .— Jeniny Taylor, Rule and Jixercises of 
Myinp, v. § 4. 

Two vices 1 shall mention, ns beinir of near eogim- 
Hvu to inirratitiide, pride, and liurU-heiirtcducbs, u r 
want of conipassion.^ South. 

bet the crilicks tell mo what certain scriso they 
could put upon either of thesv. four words, bv their 
mein cognation with each other. Watts, J moron - 
mi nt of the Mind. 1 

2. Relation; participation of the same nature. 

For as much as a priest is to Imvo a cognation „ r 
conjunct ion of nature with those fur whom be is m 
oiler HRcrilircs.- South, Sermons, viii. 273. 

He indurcth us to ascrilio eHerts unto causes of 
no cognation. Sir T. Hrowne, Vulgar Kr roues. 

Cognition, if. Knowledge; complete convic- 
tion. 

I will not lm myself nor have cognition * 

Of what I feel: 1 am nil patient c. 

Shal t sin nr, Tnol us and Crcssida, v « 

find, ns he created nil tiling, so is ho ls-yond aiiij 
in them all, imt only in power, as under liL .snlij ir . 
tlon, or in his presence, ns in bis cognition \ lm[ in 
their very essence, as in the soul of ’their easuiihii s. 

* Sir T. Ih'tnenc, Vulgar Reran rs. 

Hut llie net of thought which every sylloci-m 
attempts to 1'epivsi‘llt, besides ill Vf ilvilii; u 

of I lie part leiilur predienled in t (in i-nu. 

elusion, imolves also a cognition, t if those <i| her cm. 
existences which form the<lal:i for Hint eoneliisi-n,: 
nil of which coexistence* may have imm since n nvd', 
—Hcr/u rt S/U inu r. Prniri/ilesof psyi hologii.g. \ c,. 

Cognitive, udj. 1 laving the power of know- 
ing. 

I'n less the iiiiderslamlini; employ and wren* its 
cognitive or :ippn<hcnsi\i- power ub'iMit these term-., 
there enii lie iiuaeliuiliippreheiisimi of them. South, 
Si Colons. 

'I lunkinn (employing that term aseompn-liendii!'.' 
all our !•'«/<. dire energies) is of two kinds, li is 
cil her ( N) Nemdive i.r v Iii Fosilivc, Sir IF. Uo,„,.. 
ton. Discussions on Philosophy and Literal iu 
p. 37 

Cognizable, udj. Litihle to, or cn pubic of. 
cognizance, judgement, or exjimiiuiliun. 

Some are iiii iv|\ ufecelesinsl ical eomii/aie-e.iuheis 
of a mixed nature, such ns are eaginzahU Imtli i.i Hi- 
ecclesiastical and secular courts.- -Jylijfc, Part ego.) 
Juris raiiunia. 

Cognizance. 

I. Judicial notice; trial; judicial at hority. 

It is worth tin* while, Iu , to idcr li'-w 
we may disenuiiteniiuee a L jiie\i nt 
which Hu* law can take m ognizn of.- /». 
W Rst range. 

The moral crime is coiupleled, there are only •■ir 
eumslaiiees wantim' t-* work it up lbr the c»ji,i 
zaurt of I lie law. ■■AthHsou. 

Knowledge by rerolleetion. (Ibsnbtr. 

^ W ho, soon as mi th.it kniuht his eye «. i I r lance, 
EflstNiiies of him I i:i; I perleel roguizoife. 

Sin n.o r, t'avrir tpo f n, ii. 1, ill 

3. Cognition. 

Hut what if ludithp l-iit a sensation 1 rii.d. w lrllu r 
or no, how else lime w T e any e,> t t,iu.niu of li-dif:-- 

high hi/, lilt Cotl net in)l , n Mt til fill it.MCS, p. li. 

•I. Budge by which imVuiei'- known. 

And at the kind’s goiin; away the eari's scriantH 
st ooil, in a seemly manlier, in their livery coals, 
with eognizaiicis, rn lined mi both sides, and made 
the kirn: a bow.- Huron, History of toe Ihiynif 
J/mry VI f. 

These w^re the proper cognizances and coat arms 
of llie tribes. -Sir T. Hrowne, Vulgar Reran rs. 

All hclievimr persons, and all churches eonsrrr- 
jmted in the name of t'lmsl, washed in 1 lu* Minn* 
Imer of irp’iiemtion, eatini; of the same bread, and 
(trinkiiiir of tin* same nip, are united in the sinno 
cognizance, and so known to be the same ehiuyli.— 
Jtishofi P, arson, Fx position if flic f'rtfil, art. 

In |f nit ililde or these la'lielils. the latter enlleire 
fonuerlv iis*si ns their eoat-of-arms, n emzier and i 
pastoral stalf piercing *he head of h hoar, the 
nizanct of Rielcird of (Hoiuanter.- J. H.Jisse, ■«'* 
motes of King Richard III. eh. vi. 

Cognisant, udj. Having knowledge of am- 

Ami hero for a moment let us pamnv 
been KariiiK on tho faint likeiicssni »t many Krc. 
men. AVe have lieen tmvcrsiiiK a (*ullery, on < di" • 
aide of which they stand muRed. . . . 
its history, aware of the principles by wlihh 
English chielk are marshnllwl 
springs that mnvo the iKilltie whig! whoso nw 
itous We contemplate, it is au easy thing for 
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Hut suppose some one fn)in at other hemisphere, or 
n ii other world, admitted to the hjxi'taoli: whil'li wo 
find ho fltmillar, anil consider wli.it would lx* its 
find effect upon hirt tnind. -7.ort/ Brougham, His- 
torical Sketches of Statesmen of the Reign if 
George Iff., Sir Samuel Romilly. 

clffnlse. r. a. [sec remarks under Cog- 
nate, -ni ze.] Take notice of any tiling. 

An the reasoning faculty can deal with no fuels 
until they nr** cognized hy it— ns until they are cog. 
niztd hy It they are to it non-existent— it follows fli.il 
in ls*ing cognized, that is. in Ix'nnnimr beliefs, tlwy 
begin to exist relatively to our reason. Whether 
really yirf-oxisli'fft or not, they can have no logical 
pre-existence: since Ihelieiiig perceived to exist Is 
the I icing believed. -Herbert Spencer, Principles if 
Psychology, p. 15. 

Cognomlnal. s. Ono having Hie same name 
as some one else ; namesake. 

Nordo those nnimnls in on. 1 resemble the creatures 
on earth, than they on earth the constellations 
which pass under animal names in heaven ; nor the 
dogfish at sm much more make out the dog of the 
laud, than his I'ogmnninal or namesake in the 
lieiMfons .—Sir T. Jtroirue, Vulgar Hr notes. 

Coffn&nlnal. adj. [Lut. rnynotnrn, -inis-* 
added name. — see remarks under Cog- 
n a 1 e, - n i ze.] Ik-longing to the surname. 

Tim first of thiiM? two I names] is Pontius, the 
name descended to him from the original of his 
family:- theseeond, Pllatus, as a cngunmitinl addi- 
tion distinguishing from Ihe rest descending from 
tiie. same original.— Bishop Pearson, Exposition if 
flic ('real. urt. iv. 

Cognomindtion. x. Name added from any 
accident or quality.- Hurt t. 

Pompey deserved the name (.rent: Alexander, of 
t lie same coy nomination, was geiu-ralUsiiuo of Urttm 
—Sir T. Browne , Vulgar Her ours. 

Cognosce, v. n. [Lat. coynosco.] Adjudicate. 
Karr. 

Doth it belong to us to receive the complaints of 
the king’s people, to cognosce upon his actions, or 
limit iiis pleasure?— hruninioml, Speech, May 3, liSi'i, 
(bill .MS.) 

Cognoscente, f. Knowledge; state or act 
of knowing. Harr. 

And yet or that near object have no cogtinsmicfl. 

l)r. 11. More, Song of the Soul, iii. 2, (11. 

Cognoscente, s. pi. rot/iiosrr.nti. [Italian.] 
One well \erscd in anything; connoisseur. 

Ask a person of the most refined musical taste, nn 
absolute cognosct nfe, if you pleat* 1 . — Mason, Essay 
on Church Mustek, p. 77. 

Cognoscibility, s. Quality of being cog- 
noscible. 

The cognoscibility of Cod is manifest in iuul by 
X\\c\n.- Harrow, Exposition if the Ureal. 

Cognoscible. adj. 

1. Capable of being known or made the 
object of knowledge. 

‘in matters cognoscHM nnd framed for our dis- 
quisition, our industry must lie our oracle.— Sir T. 
Browne, Mtsrrll<ntt»Hs Trade, p. 171). 

Cod is naturally cognoscthlc hy inartificial means, 
—Bishop Barlow, lit nanus, p. 5 pi. 

The same that is said for the redundance of mnfc- 
lirs intelligible ami cognoscible in things natural, 
may he applied to things artificial — Sir M.llaU, 
Origination of Mankind. 

2. Subject to judicial notice. 

When a witness is called lieforo a judge, to (five 
evidence upon oath concerning n third intnoii. in a 
mailer cognoscible hy that jurisdiction, lie is hound 
t..» swear in truth, in* judgement, and in righteous- 
ness.— Bishop Hall, Cases of Co nseimice, D. ii. t\ 5. 

Here the mayor ami matislnitesmblnueester ilid 
that which was mi way warraulahlo hy their char- 
ter, in which ease they limy he accountable, all or 
home: hut in the liigli-eonunissinn we nmdled with 
no cause not cognoscible there. — Archbishop Laud, 
Diary, ifr., i. Jkkl. 

In metaphysical writings this word is 
somewhat less comne n than it used to be ; 
K nowable being preferred by such ns aim 
at purity of English. The same writers, 
for the most part, use Thinkable instead 
of Cogitable. How far they have consi- 
dered, the expedience of separating the 
words from such derivatives as Cogitability 
and Cognoscibility is not apparent. It is 
to be hoped, however, that they may not, 
for the sake of being consistent, write think- 


I NiipiNme prescience to lx> an net of the under- ■ 
standing, {as likewise all w-iem-e,) which nlmio in 
mgiuiscitive.— Bishop Harlow, lit nouns, p. rtfs. j 

Cogwheel, s. Wheel set with mgs. 

Sometimes, where there ii a Milfh-ii-ul quantity of j 
water, theciK/.ic/if, / turns a large 1 riunlli-, .iii wli..sc J 
axis is fixed :i liori/oiital wheel, with cm-s all around | 
its edge, turning two trundles at the Ktiue t une. — 
lift s, (fyclopictlia. Mill, 

Coh&blt. v. n. [Lilt, ndmhitn.] 

1. Dwell with smother in the mi me place. 

The Hliilistines wen 1 worsted hy I'm- captivated 
nrk, which foraged their counti-v inure than :i con- 
quering Hruiy: they urn* n„t able 1o colubtf with 
that holy tiling. -South. 

2. Live together as husband and wife. 

lie knew her not tube his own wile, and y.-f Ix.d 
n design to cohabit with her as mu-Ii. ■ Tubbs, 
Sermons. 

Cohabitant. Juhahitaut of ihe same place. 

We receive fashions and cniidieiotis o| mir com- 
panions ; amt as disf-av. s passe frnm nm* hmln- in 
mini her l»y touching. e\en so doth the mind p -nr 
her infection into her uciuhliMiir. The drunkard 
Icadeth his guests into drunkenness. I n<-iu ■ u:it •* 
men andsuMliiigseaiiscthe stout mail lnu:i\ n mlcr. 
Covetousness li-uiMi-rieth her poison into coh ibi. 
touts. Bishop ll notion , I ‘hristi m Mo, no II, I,. ii. h : 
157*1. 

The r.i 

when' tin* .Spaniards are to he llnir 

hr. If. More, Ihcay <•/ Christum Poly. 

Cohabitation, s. 


oppressed Indians protest ae/iiust tied lir:m n j 
the Spaniards hit to he I In ir cohabitants. 


1. Act. or state of inlmhiling the same place 
with another. 

Xcstnriusgnuulcil two natures itH ‘Ii rM.\ et iml, 
as you Miie, from his m'livilm, nor b\ admiatiou.hi t | 
hy cohabit at but or inlmlnlat ioii.so t lial lie unde Iml 
one t.'luist .— Archbishop C ran an r. To It shop Gat 
diner, p. (Kl. 

There shall It n cohabi/afion of the spirit wit 
flesh, in a mystical nr moral sense, hr. II. More, 
Conn clu ra Cabalislica, ji. 21 «. ! 

Those colonics and leiriotis that had so long < a <//e7- | 
bi fat inn and coalition with limn, limn II, last, 
lions for fan igo Tract I, p. 1 17. 

They agreed together, hy pacts and ids. 

neither to do nor sulfur injury; Iml to Mihnnl to j 
rules of equality. ami make laws hy compact ; in 
order to their peaceable cohabitation.- - Ho/liirilf, I 
Exci-Uun'c of Mora! Virtue, p. 7t*. I 

2. State of li\ ing togel her as married persons. | 

Which defecl, though it rould uol a 

marriage filler cohabit thou, and actual coimi 
tion l ,\et it was enough to make uiid a eon Iras t.— 
Bacon, History of tin lb igu of II, nry I //. 

Hut how tin* pe u*c and pi rpelnal cohabitation of 
marriatv can la* kept, how that brim -lent ai.d in- 
timate cnn.nnmion of body can In* In-Id with nm* 
that must he hated with a most operative li.it ns!. , 
must he fnrsalo'ii, ami yet coutiuiiair.v dwelt with j 
and aecoiiipauicd. -MiHon, hm-trinc and hiscipi 
of pi Core,-. 

.Monsieur l'rnninrs,al oueliundm] and two years, 
died fur love of his wife, who was niuciy-i wm at her 
death, lifter suciity .verws cohabitation. Talbr, 
no. 5d. 

Coheir, s. One of several among whom an 
inheritance is tlivMed. 

Married persons, ami widows and virgins, are all 
coheirs in tin- inheritance ol'.JiMis.if they live w nli- 
iu the laws of their estate.- -.A rung Taylor, Hub: 

U ml Ext rrrsi S ijf Holy I. icing. I 

Coheiress, s. Woman who lias an ftpial ' 
share of an inheritance with other women. 

Cfilln-i-t det lare, earl of i d< nicest .-r. in default of j 
male issue, made hi> thin* msO i> coln.inssis.-~ Ash- \ 
nmlc, AutnpiitiiS of J!i rhshin , ii. 2/ii. 

Cohere, r. w. [Lat. hirnu- stick.] 

1. Slick together; hold fast one t»» another, 

as parts of the same mass. j 

Two pieces of inarhle. having their siirfai-i* exactly j 
plain, polite, and applied to »-acli other in mi.1i a , 
manner as to intercept llu* air, do cdura lirmiy tu- 
gctlier as mii*. - ll oiulirnnl. 

A'oiie want a place for all their center found. 

Hung to tin* goddess, and cofur'd around ; 

Mot closer, orb in urli mnglub'd, an* seen 
Tlio bu//.iug bees alHiut tlicir dusky queen. 

Popi, hund id. 

2. Ik 1 . well connected; follow regularly in the 
order of discourse. 

They have liecn inserted where they l>cst. seemed 
to colure. -Burke, Thoughts on Scarcity, preface. 

3. Suit ; fit; be lilted to. 

Had time color'd with jilaee, or plarfwith wish- 
ing. Sha!;cspcar, Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 

4. Agree. 

He LVortlgern] wm at length burnt in Ins tower 
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by flro from Heaven, at the pniyer, as smuAay, of 
(i<*nnaniis; lint that cohens not : as oiliers, by Am- 
hmsiiis Aurcliaii. - Milton, History of Enyhnui, 
h. iii. 

Coherence, tt. [Lilt, coharentia ; from hwrcu 

slick, purl, htcsusj 

1. Si ite of bodies in which their parts are 
joined together, so that they resist divul- 
sion and separation; connection; depen- 
dency, relation of parts or tilings out* to 
another. 

Tim pressure of the nir will not explain, nor can 
he a cause of tlx* coin n ave of tlm particles of air 

lll«‘lllsi*i\i*S. l.ncke. 

\> hy In-twit ii s.-nnons and faith should then* hu 
firil ui-i ril\ that caller, nee, which causes have with 
tlu-ir iisiial i-llrcls r ll.mkir. 

2. Ctin-isiciieN in rensoning, or rrdating, so 
that one part of the discourse does not de- 
stroy or contradict the re**t. 

( \i’i. c. me of discourse, and a direct tendency of 
all : in- p-'i-ts of it to tin* arguim-ut in liaml.an* most' 
ei.iim i.:i\ to In* I'oiuul in linn, Locke, Prtface to 
iV. i'.u I's Episfh.s, 

Coherency, s*. Saint 1 as Co lit 1 re nee. 

M.i'O-r is cdht*r thud or solid; words that may 
eoiiipii , h* , iii( tin* in ulil l«* deg ix 'cs In-Iwccii extremo 
liM’diu-ss ami ci.li. ,*i hey, and tin: most rapid iutea- 
‘ ' ‘ 'll. ltvnthy. 

Coherent, adj. 

I. Slicking together, so as to resist separa- 
tion. 

I»y coagulating and ihlul ing, that is, making their 
p-ii-.s more or !r%s ,//. . Arbuthuot, Un the 
Aa!nn and (%acuuf Ali.ni tils. 

Connected; united. 

I lie mind pruc oils from tin* knowledge it stands 
pf.wvscd of :il ready, to that which Ih-s in-xl. and 
coin i - 1 nt to it. and s.i mi l*i wlial it aims aL. -hoc he. 

W ii«-n* all iiiusi full, or not ro'o n nt lie; 

And ail llial rises, rise in due degree. 

Pope, Essay on Man. 

3. Suitable to something eUe; regularly 
adapted. 

ln**ti'Uct my daughter. 

That lime mid place, with tins deceit su lawful, 

M:i> jwiiii* !-!.//« r. nt. 

Shal.i sih'tir, A H's wi II that » mis well, iii, 7, 

I. Cou«Kteiit; not coni tadietory to itself. 

A coin n nt thinker, and a slricl n-asniicr, is not to 
he unde at once hy a set nl rules. I Vi d/s, Logich. 

Coherently, tub. In a coherent manner. 

It is a liistm-y in which none of the events follow 
one :un >t her 'loin renl/y, iliondi, taken singly, they 
arc h-tiii iii'iiialilejiud interesting. Buckle, History 
of'Ciedi * if ion m England, \ul. i. eh. iii. 

Cohesion, s. 

I. Act of sticking together. 

Hard particles, h'-aped together, touch in a few 
ami iiiii-l It** M-paiaUI" hy less Mr^e than 
r.-iks a solid pai-tie'.c, wiium* parts lunch in all I hu 
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ice- In-tv. is-ii iliciu, w ii Ii* iiit any pores or inter- 

i -i s i>, \\e:ik< ii thi-ir collision. -Sir 1. Atwfon, 
l Hd ids. 

So.nts mid fluids differ in I lie degree of cohesion, 
whii-ii, heiiig im i eased, turns a fluid into a solid.— 
Arbuihuof. <in the A at urea ml Choice of Aliments. 

2. State of union or inseparability. 

\\ hat cause of their coin sum c:\n you find? 

\\ hat props .support , what chains the lahrick bind? 

Sir R. lllockmorc. 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

In I heir tender .tears, ideas that have nn natural 
collision cornu In lie united in their heads.— Locke. 

Cohesive, adj. Having the property of co- 
heMoii. 

The nests nn 1 lmill of strong cuJiesicc clay, which 
sunn hardens under the rays of a tropical sun. — Sir 
J. E. T. nn, nl. i t-yloil, pt. li. ell. VI. 

Coheaivoly. adc. In :t colie.-sive manner. 

Cohesivcncsa. .v. Attribute suggested by 
Cohesive; quality or power of cohesion: 
(used Jit/uratirrlif in the following extract). 

Hut after this effort to condense his argument 
and l*» point, his objections, 1 he stylo loses its ro- 
h s,c, m .*■ s, and Uroine* as eari'iess and irregular ax 
at tirst.- - Goldsmith, Essays. 

C6hobato. r. a. [t’lieiuical Lilt, ridndmtns.] 
Pour the distilled liquor upon the remain- 
ing unit ter, mid distil it again. Obsolete. 

The juices of mi animal hi sly an*, ns it were, coho- 
butid, iK-ing excreted and ailmilled again into tlio 
blood with tin* fresh aliment. ■Arbuthuot, On tho 
Mature amt Choice if Alum ids, 

I'our upon it pou der of antimony ] the rectified 
oil, which abstract and cuhob,ite m-vcii times, Lilt 
such lime as the jaiwder has imbibed all the oil, uid 
471 
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b quite dry. —0 rccnh ill, Art of Embalming, p. 364: 
1705 . 

Cohob&tlon. ft. Returning of nuy distilled 
liquor ugtiin upon what it was drawn from, 
or upon fresh ingredients of the same kind, 
to have it more impregnated with their 
virtues. Obsolete. 

(hhofottion is flic pouring flic liquor distilled from 
nuy tiling linek upon the remaining matter, and dis- 
tilling it again.— Lirka. 

Tins oil, dulnlled hy eohnlmfion with nil nrnmn- 
tiwd spirit, is of use to restore the digestive faculty. 

- fj/vir, Music urn. . • j 

Cohort, s. [Ljit. cohnrx , cohort -is.’] Hotly | 

of soldiers iu the Roimm armies, varying 
in nuinlier with the strength of the legion, , 
mid consisting of between 300 nml 000 1 
men ; body of warriors, in general. 

Tin* nrch-Hiigeliek Power prepar’d 
For swift descent ; with him the cohort bright 
i Of watchful cherubim. 

Milton, Paradise Lout, xi. 12(1. 

Tho Romans levied ns nmny cohorts, companies, 
and ensigns from hcnco ns from any of their pro- 
vinccs.— Canab n. 

Here Churchill, not so prompt 
To vaunt ns tltrlit, his hardy cohorts join'd 
AVitli Muci-nc. J. Philips, JUcnhrim. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts Mere locaming in purple nud gold ; 
And tiie sheen of his sp^sirs was like slars on the sen, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep t bililee. 

Jlyron, Instruction if Seiniachi rib. 

Golf. *. [‘ Coif . — A cap for the head. French 
coiffe , Italian ni/fia, Modern (irpfkffminpiff. 
Apparently from the Fast. Arabic hn/ij/m b, 
a head kerehirf.’ — Wrdf/irood.] Head- 
dress ; lady’s eap : (for its special applica- 
tion in Law, as denoting a serjeant, sir | 
fourth extract). ! 

The judges of the four circuits in Wales, alili.ucrh i 
they arc not of t li«* limt magnitude, nor need be of 
the degree of the eio/’, yet are they considerable. 
Jiaeou, Atlrirc la Vilticrs. 

No less n man I him a brother of the /•»//’ began bis 
suit before lie bad been a twelvemonth al the Tem- 
ple. -Addison, Sturt dor. 

Instead of home-spun eoifs were seen 
flood pinners edg’d with ml/u-rfim. Strift. 

Serjeants at law . . . are called serjeants of the 
coif from the lawn coif they wear on their beads 
under their caps when they are created. The u-e 
of it was anciently to cover Toiisuram t'lerieiilem, 
otherwise called Corona t'leriealis, heeaose the 
crown of Hie bead was elose-shaveg.atid •'( border of 
hair left round the lower part which made it look 
liko a crown. ./ nub, Luo Dictionary, in voce, 

Coif. v. a. Dress with n coif 

She is clothed like a nun .coifed liken puppy, lanm 
of one arm, crooked of one foot. Wodrm ghe, Fn itch 
Grammar, p. 2nl : 1(523. 

II is from you, eloquent oyster-merchants of 
Rilliugsgatc (just ready to lie called to the bar. nud 
coiftd like your sister-.serjeanls), that we expect the 
short ruing of the Lime and lessening thei \|M*neesof 
law-suits .— Arhnthnot and Pope, Mart inns Sc rib - 
Urus. 

Whilst wanton boys of Paphos court 
In myrtles hide my stair for sport., 

And coif me, whero Pm bald, with flowers. Cooper, 

Coiffure, s. [Fr.j Headdress. 

His head was adorned wit li a royal bonnet, upon 
which was set a mitre of incomparable licauty, to- 
gether draw ing lip tho coif n re to a highness royal — 
Donne, History of the St plnnynd, p. *Js : lifja. 

I am nleased w'itli the coiffure now iu fashion, 
mid think it shows the good sense ol‘ the valuable 
part of the wx.- Addison. 

Coigne, Coigny, or Coynie. s. Sixj lirst 
extract. 

Then* is also such another stntute or two, which 
makes eoitjvy and livery to is; treason. ... I doe not 
well know, but by gliesse, what, yon doe mean by 
these termes of cuii/njt and livery. ... I know not 
whether the words lie Kuglish or Irish, but 1 sup* 

i iose them to be rather nuneient Kuglish, for tho 
.risliinoii run make tin derivation of them. What 
livery is . . . wu know, namely I hat it is an allowance 

of horsemeal So it is apparent, that, liy the 

vvord livery iN there inejput ln»rsu ineate, like as, by 
tho word coigny, is understood man’s meate; but 
wlionce the word is derived is hard to tell ; sonic 
say of wine, for that they used commonly in their 
routines, not oucly to take meate, but eoine also ; and 
that taking of money was speeiallie meant to be pro- 
hibited by lliat statute; but L thinkc rather this 
word coigny iu derived of t lie Irish. The w iiti-li is a 
common use amongst land-lords of the Irish, to have 
& common spending uikhi their temiaulM; for all 
their tcnnnnts lining common l.y but, LeiuiaiitsaL will, 
they use to take of them what victuals they list ; | 
for of victuals they wen* wont to make small reckon- 
iug{ neither in thin wiw the tennaut wronged, for it j 
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viw an ordinary and lcnowne ciwfomn, and hia lord 
eonitmmly used ho to eoveunut with him. which if at 
nny time the tennnnt disliked, hoe might freely depart 
al iileaaurc.— Spenser, View iff the State of Ireland, 
Fit* Thomas of Desmond began tlml extortion of 
eftigne nud livery, nud pay ; that is, he nud his army 
took horsomeat and maii'a meat, and money, nt 
pleasure.— Sir J. Davies, Discourse on the State of 
Ireland. 

I need not fenro that any sueh unlawful exaction 
as coynie sliould be required at my hand.— Uryskctt, 
Discourse of Civil L{fc, p. 167 : HUM. 

Colgne, or Coiny. t». n. Live hy cofcne. 

Tliough they came not armed liko soldiers to lie 
cessed upon me, yet their purpose was to coynie 
upon me, and to <>at me out of house and homo. — 
Hryskrtt , Discourse of Civil Life, p. 1.17. 

Colgno. s. [N.Fr. cvyn\ L.Lnf. coynws.] 
Curlier. 

No jutting franco, 

Huttriee, nnr eoigw of vantage, but this bird 
ilalli made bis pendant bed. 

Shake-spear, Maehcth, i. (I 
See you yond' eoigne o’ the capital, yond’ corner 
stone r A/., Coriolanus, v. 4. 

Coil. v. a. [see Inst extract under next, 
entry.] (hither into a narrow compass; 
wind round. 

Coif'd up in a cable, like salt cels.— Ilcaninout and 
Fl< f chi r. Knight of Malta. 

Thclurldng pniaiides of .iir so oxpnndisl themseives, 
must necessarily plump out l lie sides of the liladdi r, 
and so keep tlieiu turgid, until the pressure of the 
nir. that nl lirst roitid tliem, lie readmitted to do the 
same thing again.— Doyle. 

Slum Folly \s haunts, and vicious company, 

Lest from true goisl ness they thy steps entire. 

And IMcasuie coil thee in lu-r dangerous snare. 

Edivan/s, Canons of Criticism, son. 34. 
The lustre of the long renvoi utilises 
That end'd iimiiud the stalely stems, and rail 
Lv’n to Hie limit of tin; laud. 

Tnniysou, Enoch Ardt n. 

Coil. s. Hope gathered into ;t ring; any- 
thing resembling it. 

W'lii’ii in a state or repose they usually dispose 
llieiiiselves in coifs, with llm lead in Hie centre; 
and many an 1 enabled to spring to a certain dis- 
tance by the sudden unfolding of these etiils, — 
M-inudt r. Tnasury of Sat oral History. Si ;•/>. ids. 
[Coil.- 'i'li mil a ruble, to wind it round in Hie form ot a 
ring. each fold of p»p- liebigealb d a mil. I , :n*l mnii-.i* 
coffo r hum i'ii/iij, to eml a eahl" ; eot/n r, Italru r <- 
//•' re, Spanish ru»/i »■, l<idiu cotliycrc, t<. gat her. In 
ike inaimer Spanish ro.n r la roga, to fold linen. 
Cod. Noise, disturbance. Hachr coihid, a stir, 
iiimeiiii lit. nr noise; perhaps flum god, boiling, 
vapour, timie. battle, nige. fury; g idcain, pr.iliie'. 

\ :i in tattle. The words signifying noise and d.s- 
lurbaiiee are miiiinonl.v taken IVoiu Hie agilaiion of 
w:il«r. Wuty wood, Dictionary of English Ely mo- 
Inti /.J 

Coil. .v. [set* preceding ext rsict.] Tumult; 
turmoil bu>l k* ; stir ; hurry ; confusion. 
01 • soh fr. 

Wlio was so linn, ho constant, that this coil 
Would not infect bis reason 'i 

ShtiL tprar. Tempest , i. 2. 
You, mistress, all this end is ’lorn: of you. 

Id., Midsnnnm r-Xiyld'* Dri-mn, iii. 2. 
In that sleep of deal h w hat dmiuis may conic. 
When we have simlUed oil tliis mortal cod, 

Must give us pause. Id., Hamlet, iii. 1. 

Your son aud’t please you, Sir, is new ciLshieivd 
yonder. 

fast from his mistress’ favoiirt and such a cod 
then' is; 

Sueh feuding, and such firm ing. 

Jkttumont and l’h tclu r, 11 timorous Lieutenant. 
Coin. s. [Fr. coin -- die.] Money slumped 
with si lcifsd impression. 

lie. gave Pamelas a good sum of gold in ready rain, 
which Men ideas hod la'queatiHsl— Sir I*. Sidney. 

You have made 

Y’our holy hat be stamp'd on the king’s coin. 

SlinUstnar, Henry 17//. iii. 3. 

T cannot toll how the ports will succeed iu 1 hi* ex- 
plication of coins, lo which they are generally very 
great strnng»Ts.--/lf///i>»/i. 

Sim now contracts her vast design, 

And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. Pttjtc 
U Slit l m rfaji/t on cat ly. 

The loss of present advantage to Ib'shand bloo«l is 
repaid in a nobler coin.— Hammond, On Fnnda - 
vie id a Is. 

Coin. v. a , 

1. Mint or stamp metals for money. 

Tenants cannot coin rent just »t quarter-day, but 
must, gather it hy degns-s— Locke. 

Hail we 1 m* sure that this nieilnl was really coined 
by an lilillccr, nr is but a product of the will from 
whence it was taken : -llvntley, 

2. Make or invent generally: (when applied 
to wards, as id often the cube, the notion 
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of stamping or authorizing thorn as cur- 
rent, like the twin of the rculiii, in »ug- 
gUSted). 

8o shall my hings 

Coin words ’till their decay, aguinsl tlmso measles, 
Which we disdain |hould tetter us. 

Shukt’spvar, Coriolanus, iii. i. 

In a had sense. 

Never coin u formal lyo on’t. 

To make tho knight o'ercomo tho giant. 

Hotter, Ifudihras. 

Some tale, Home new pretence, lie daily coin'd. 

To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. 

Drydeii, Virgil's .En rid. 

A term is coinnl to make thrj cunvcjunce cu*y. - 
7 tishop Attcrhury. 

Coinage, s. 

1. l'n.cess of coining. 

Tim euro of the coinage was committed to the in- 
fcriuiir niagislnilest nud 1 don't lind that they hint 
a publick trial as we solemnly practise iii n IK 
country. — Arhnthnot, Tables of ancient l\a„ s 
Weights, and Measures, 

It was therefore manifest that the alteration of 
the staudanl nud weight of the coinage is id mice a 
crime, and n ruinous action for the snn-rvigq power 
to coiiimit ; and hence such disastrous lucasuns 
have Ihs-ii long iilHindoiicd iu all \\ell-r<'Kiil;;iu| 
slates. A g<fld sovereign is intrinsically worth twenty 
sliilliugs, minus tlic cost of coinage ; for um« it 
worth more, nil niir sovereign pieces would In* <\- 
jMirtisl or melted down, to obtain Hie ditl'creuee . f 
value, however Irilling it might be; and wnv il 
worth less, it would Is* the source or Jo** similar 
to wliai the slate occasions when d dcpiiriaics p,c 
coin.- -ire. Dictionary of Arts, Maiuijaetuns.aud 
Mous, Mint. 

2. Thing coined. 

This is conceived to Is* a coinage of some Jews, in 
derision of Christians, who lirst began that porli- it. 

• Sir T. /irmriie. Vulgar Er runes. 

Moor was forced to leave oil’ coining, by the great 
crouds of people conimualJy ollVnug lord urn lu.i 
coinage upon linn. - Sir ft. 

A. Used inrtu/ilioncnlft /. In vent ion ; forge rv. 

This is the very coinage of your brain : 

This bodiless creation ecstasy 

Is very cunning in. Sh iL-spear, Ifandit, iii, y 

I'll necessary coinage, ns well as unnrrcv.;n i \ r< . 
vital of words, runs into mII'm-ImI nm ; a lanli i. • Im 
u\ ••idl'd oil either band. Dryih n,Jmu mil’s bin ns, 
dedication. 


Coincide, r. //. [Lilt, cuineidu, from coil in. 
iiiui carlo - fall.] 

1. Fall upon tlic sanm point; meet, iu the 
satin* point. 

If the equator and ecliptick bed eoinridtd, u 
would li«;\c midi-red tin; uuutial is volution of ilu> 
earlli iim less.- -Chryne 

2 . (’onenr ; he consistent with. 

Tlie rules or right judgement and of ir.iod rsu i-«- 
c illation ulli-u mi mule with each olln r. — II cds, 
Lagiek. 


Coincidence, s. 

1. Sttilc of several bodies or lines falling 
upon the same point. 

An universal equilibrium, arising fr"ic ' li-* miwi. 
di uce of i n limt c centers, can never be ..:ilui:ill,\ ac- 
tpured. - Hen I Uy. 

2. Coiicurmici! ; consistency ; tendency of 
many things to the same end ; nert invitee 
of many 1 hi tigs at. the same time. 

'1 lie very coin urn'iicc luul ronieid ■ nee of so Jii'lliy 
cvidi'ins's iliaL contribute lo thu jji'mif, cfm'ics a 
gnat weight .— Sir M. Hide. 

AVilh with. 

The coincidence of Hie planes of H.N rut'dinn irdti 
one aiiol lu r, and with the plane of tin* ecliptick, is 
Very licar the truth- -f hiyne. Philosophical Prineo 
phi of Salfi nil Religion. 


oincldency. s. Coincidence. 

These lie tin* eight kinds of SI. Uarnard’s unity; 
vvlicivin 1 will not censure either any iuipropriciy, 
or iiuy caiucideHcy. iNn-auv.' they may all well pavi 
for several kinds of unity in tin* popular capacity.— 
Fot/ici'fiy, It/ii amastix, p. 3U3. 
oincldent. adj. 

Falling upon the stupe point. 

Thcst' circles U viewed throuah a prism; nml «*» * 
went from them, llu-y canic neaivr ninl f ' r:,r ';!\ l, }‘ 
get her, nud nt length became coincident - Mr 
A ’avion. Upticks. _ ... 

(’concurrent ; consistent; equivnlent: (with 

ChrlHtlanity lunched nothing but what is IJjJjjjJj 
suitable to aud coincident icdh the ruling print P ■ 
of a virtuous and well inclined man.- 
These words of our apostle uro exactlf u 
with that controverted passage in ilia discourses 
the Athonmus.— 



COIN * C 0 L B 


Ooftnofider. *. Thnt which coincides with 
another thing. Hare. 

Prom its [llio verb's] readiness to coincide with 
its noun in completing tlm wiitem-e, they f tin* 
S tricks] called it vvpmmpa, a mincidu’. Harris, 
JJerme s. i. § 0. 

Something toss tlmn a mivcidcr, or loss than a 
pmUcahln.- -Hid, 

Cofined* part . adj. Stamped as genuine 
coin ; formed us coin generally. 

They never put in practice a thing so necessary 
as ruined money is - Pmchmn. 


Cofiting. a. Same as Quoiting. 

Some iii«'n would sa.v thnt. in nieiliocritv, which I 
Imve ho much itrayseii in hIiooUiik, wliy should not J 
hmilyug, rhislif/iihinfs. null vailing, ho as much I 
eoiuuii'iided '{—Sir T. Sly at, Thv litter Hour, fol..*>2. b. I 

Coition, s. [Lat. coitio, -o/ux.] j 

I. Act by which two bodies come together. 
Obsolete, 

Hy (iilliertua tills motion is termed coition, not I 
made hy any faculty attractive of one. lmt asvii-l 
drnnn« and concourse of each. Sir T. Brmriu, 
Vulgar Sr fours. 


Coiner. *. 

j. Maker of nymey; milder; slnmpcr of 
coin: (taken alone it generally suggests 
the notion of bad money). 

My ftit her was L know not whore 
When 1 was stamp!. : some cnin.-r with his tools 
Made me » counterfeit. Shahs war. < ’yuibrlnic, ii. S. 

It is easy to llnd designs that iiomt entered into 
the thoughts of the seitlptor or the vainer. ■ h tdi- 
sun, Dialogues an tliv L'scfulmss of au/ient Medals. 

There are only two indents rcfi'rivd to, both less 
advantageous to the cuimr tlmn this of Wm si. 
Strjft. 

Iris true indeed that kititrs have frequently ls*- 
eome miners of lwwc llU'iiey, liy ultcriiiif the weiulit 
noil purity of the piw-* apparently guaranteed hy 
tlieir impress.-- Vrr, Dictionary of .Iris, Manu- 
factures, auik Mines, Mint. 

2. Inventor. 

Dionysius, a (.reek minrr of ctyinoloiries, is com- 
memliii by Athenioiis. — f Winder . Ileum ins. 

Coining, part. adj. Relating to coinage. 

The mining apparatus of I In* Itnyal Mint of Lmi- 
(lnii is justly esteemed ii. masterpiere nf ineehaiiie:il 
skill and workmanship. It was riveted in isn, un- 
der the direction of the inventor, .Mr. lioiillon ; and 
lias since been kept in almost constant employ- 
ment. — Vrr, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Minis, Mint. 

Coining, verbal ahs . Act of one who coins ; 
process hy which coins arc made. Sir 
Coin, ‘2 ; also Coiner in the bad settle. 

They cannot, toueli me fur coining: 1 mil the king. 

Shakes pear. King Lear, iv. t». 

Comquinate. p. a. [Lat.r 0 // 1 yw/Mtf.] Pollute; 
delile ; defame. Hare. 

That would minquiuafr. 

That would contaminate. Skelton. Poems, p. 1 
Cointcnie. adj. Of equal intensity with! 
something else. j 

Wo rim recognize clinnpcs ns connatural; or the j 
reverse: and connatural change* ue ran roemrtir/o 
as vain tense ; or the reverse.— IhrU rt Spi uc» r, 
Principles of Psychology, p. 2P5. 

Cointennlon. m. [see extract.] Condition of 
equal intension, intenseness, or intensity 
in two objects. 

Thus far we have dealt with rensniiiifir which 
has for its fundamental ideas, roex tension, coexist- 
i nee, and ci »im:it uro; and wl ieh proceeds by es- 
tablishing cointension in degree, bi tweeii relations 
(■niiii.it ** ill kind. . . . The wools Tense. Tension. In- 
tense. Intcusion.arc already in Use. Inn nsiou lieing 
synmiyinouM with Intensity, mint* nsiou will hr 
syiiduyiuous with mint, unity, ami is her" used in- 
stead of it to ex press the parallelism witliii.r.rf. nsiaii. 
Tin* propriety of calling relations more or less in- 
tense, according tot heron tnist between their terms, 
will perhaps not In* at tirst night apparent. All 
(plant ilativc relations, however, .save those of i‘ipi:i- 
lit.v, involving the idea of contrast tile relation nf 
r>: 1 lieing called greater than the relation of 2: l.lie- 


2. Copulation ; net of generation. 

I cannot but admire that philosophers should 
imam no trims to fall from the clouds, eoiisiderimr 
how openly they act their coition, produce spawn, 
tadpoles, and trues . — Ifay, Wisdom of Hod mani- 
fested m the Ho rlcs of the (’rent ion. 

He is not made productive of his kind, but by 
coition wit Ii a female. G in ic, Cjsntuluyia Sacra. 
Cbiture. s. Coition. Hare. 

In miture she doth eonceive: 

f hie Mimie is borne and slaine : 

And Saturn of the liiirisell hard 

Doth male-content remain. 

Warner, Allnun's England, h. i. ell. v. 
Cojoin. v. v. [contrast with Conjoin.] 
Join with another in the same office. Hare. 

Thou inny'st minim with something, and thou dost, 
And llial bcyoiul commission. I 

ShakrsjHiir, Winter's Talc, i. 2. 
Cojuror, s. [contrast with Conjuror.] 
One who hears his testimony to t'he ere- j 
dihiiity of another. j 

The solemn forms of oaths: nf a compurgator, nr ! 
mjnmr, w hich kind of oath was very much used by 
the Auirlo-Siixous; The form of this oath is this: ‘ I 
swear by (hid, that the oath which N. swore was 
honest and true.'— II’. Wot ton. View of Hides' The- 
saurus, hy Shi (ton, p. ,W. 

| Coke. s. [ v ] See extracts. 

Cole is the eliareoal from coal : ivory hlnek nr nni- 
ml eliareoal is llial from bones, lampblack or 
ri'siii.— Turner, Chemistry. 

! Used adject i rail tf. 

Labourers who have been long employed at right lv- 
emisirueted mke ovens, seem to enjoy remarkably 
yield health.- Crc, Dictionary of Arts, Mauuftc- 
t it n s, a nd M i in s, Pitcoa l. 

Coking, x. 

1. Process by which coke is made. 

Tliec(i/ 1 ///}/nf small coni is performed upon vaulted 
hearths, somewhat like bakers’ ovens, but with still 
flutter roofs. Of swell kilns, several are placed t 
.‘■no ch bang at ellipse ileviat- 1 

intr litt'e from a circle, so that the mouth imiy pro- ' 
jeet but a small s]iaee. The dimensions are such, 
that Iikuii ten to twelve cubic feet of coal-culm may 
1 h- spread in a layer six inches deep upon the sole of 
.lie I’uninec. - 1 re. Dictionary of Arts, Manttftc- 
t nets, and Mims, Pit coat. 

Used ndjeetiralhj. | 

A neighbour of the above coking ovens, having 
lately indicted them ns a nuisance, procured, se- j 
euinbii:i artein, a parcel of affidavits from sundry J 
chemical and medical men. Two of the former, who 
had nut entered the premises, hut had espied tile 
outside of the furnace s range at some distance, de- ; 
dared that 1 the coking process, ns performed at the ^ 
mens, is a species of distillation of coal!’ llow j 
rashly do unpraetieal theorists ntllrm vvlint is ut - 1 
teriv unfounded, and mislead an uiiNeieiitilic judge I i 
— f ’re. Dicimnqr y of Arts, Manvjacluns.and Mines, j 
Pdcn.d. ’ ' 1 

2. Process by which wood is converted into 
charcoid. 


cause the contrast liclvvivfi ."i ami l is ureatcr than 
the contrast between 2 and I- -and contrast bring 
I i:u lit i tally spoken of as strong or weak ; as rnivitih*. 
as intense; the word Intension seems the only 
available one to express the degi-ngof any relation 
as distinguished from its kind. And mtutt nsiou is 
eoiiKei|uenlly here chosen. to indicate the ci|ii:ilily 
"f relations in is'sfas't of tile contrast betvvis-n their 
terms.- "Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 

Colntlailty. s. See Co in ten si on. 

Coir. x. [see first extnet.] Coconut fibre 
for ro|K j or inattiiu>:. 

In pits hy the riNidsfiie tlio husks of the nut are 
steeped to convert the llbre iifto coir. . . . The term 
mir is a corruption of the Mnldivc term kaudmr. . . . 
1 lie Is'st coir is made fmin the unripe nuts. ( ’uccr 
,e ^ Rni 'l name for a rope of any kind. Sir 
Penncnl, Ctphn, pt. vii. ch. ii. 

Oni? Kroupof the Maldives was called Diva-Kmi- 
wili, trout thu abunduiiec of cowries: and nnothec 
inva-ivanlmr, from the eiK'o-nut mir. which the 
islanders spun into cordage.-— Ibid. ch. iv. 

Colt* x. • Same as Quoit. 

, The tim^hey wear out at rails, knyles, or the like 

Vol^ ^ L ^ Cftrcwitiurvey of Cornwall. 


Colander, x. [Lat. coin - strain.] Steve of j 
luiir, twigs, or metal, through which a mix- | 
lure to he separated is poured, and which j 
retains the thicker parts ; strainer. 

Take a thick woven osier mlander, 

Thrniidi which the pressed wines arastminisl clear. | 

May. j 

All the viscera of the laxly are tint so many m - 1 
land, rs to separale M-vcrnl juii < from the blood. ] 
h'ay. Wisdom of Cod niauiftstctl in the Works of the j 
( y» lit ion. 

The brains frf>m nose and month, nnd either ear. 
Panic issuing forth, ax tliroUKli u colander 
The curdled milk. Dry den. 

Cdlature. s. [Lat. colatura , from cola** 
strain.] Art of straining; filtration. Harr. 

The virtue thereof may be derived to il through t 
cola In re of natural curtli.--/iw7jm. 

Colbertine. x. Kind of bice. Obsolete. 

r.o. haiiK “ill ■« old frisoueer ttorpvt, with a yard 
of vellow colUkim again— Cbn/zrcof. flay cf the 
World. 

DilT rence roao between 

Mechlin, t he queen of law, and Colbertine. Young. 

(See abo ext raet under C o i t) 
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COLD (g™ 

Coloblenm. t. [see cxtrnct.—hv some who 
ttini at dnssiflRl purity this word is sounded 
kuf/tikupi ; the prommciutioii sup]ilying ail 
opportunity for quoting Horace— 

'ille venena Polchie-a | or ('olclul, 

El quicqlihj usquam eoncipitur jiclhk,’ Ac. : 

those, however, wlio prescriln*, and those 
who sell it, say koltshikum.'] Native me- 
dicinal plant so calk'd, i.e. Colchicmn au- 
tunimile, Aulunmal Crocus, or Naked 
Ladies; seeds and underground stem 
(cormus) of the sttine ; wine made there- 
from. 

Dioscorides apeaka of C'Jchicum (miAx 1 *<"'). nnd 
Kiys it KVitwa in Mi'skciiiti mid nt Colchis. From th« 
latter place it received its name. Dr. 8il)thor|io 
found three s|H-cics of Cutchicnm in (jlreeec, viz.P. 
autiimnale, C. montaimm, ami P. varietnilum. The 
till! of^tlii'M* lie considers to be tin 1 (Wr/acKM of 
Dioxporidefi. It is the s|>ecif«i admitted into th<| 

niarmacopiriaUruTa, printed at Atlienx in 1M.17 

I lie existence in ('otrhicum seeds of a new iirineipln 
called mlchinna. mlchim. ami colchicine. lias Ih-cii 
announced by (ieiirer and Hesse. . . . t'otchicina is n 
powerful (KHM.il, P.ceira, El. mints of Materia 
J/ii/nvi and Tin rapt utics. 

Colcothar. s. [ ? ] See extracts. 

Culmflmr, or vitriol liifrnt, thonirli unto n mlness, 
coutaiiiiiiK the lixed sail, will make kooiI ink.— Sir 
T. Bruit- no. 

Colcothar of vitriol is llio brown-red lieroxide of 
inni, produced bv ealeiiiimr suljiiiateof iron with a 
atroiiK heat, leviiratiim the result ine mass, and elu- 
triating it into an impalpable powder.- - Vre, ltic- 
tionary of A rts, Manufaeluris, a, at Mims. 

Cold. adj. [Mesogolhic, kultht.'] 

1. Without lient, or warmth : (to the adjec- 
tival meanings of which words it is* the 
opposite; hence, it has as immy shades of 
meaning, and varieties of application, us 
hot and warm themselves). 

«. Applied to physical tcmpcmturc. Caus- 
ing coldness ; chilling; cooling. 

"”ie iiircrcioited soil 

Death, with his msnv petnllek, mid, and i.lry 4 
A.s with a trident smote. 

Milton, Paradise Lust, x. 2M. 

Some Im'Hit vvarnitJi to elierixh 
Our liiulis hemmuii'd, ere this diurnal star 
Leave mid i he niirlit . Ibid. t. HhIT. 

The diet in the state of mnnhood oinrht to In> solid * 
ami their ehjef drink water mid, heniiisc in hiicIi a 
state il Iris its own natural spirit.- Arhnthnvt, On 
the Nature and Choice of Aliments. 

b. Applied to taste, or action on the hotly. 
Bland; mild: (opposed to hvt % as suggestive 
of acridity or pungency). 

Cold plants have a i|uickcr perception of Jhe Imat 
of the sun than the hot m-rhc; a* » cold huml will 
sooner fmd a hi lie wiirimh than mi hot.— Bacon, 
Natural and Exih rinn ulat History. 

c. Applied to the tcmpcnunnit. Passion- 
less; indifferent; wanting /cal; uninflam- 
liiuhlc ; unsusceptible : (as ojqiosed to Jicry, 
mettlesome, ardent , and I lie like). 

Then* sprnmr up one kind of men, with irhoso 
zeal and forwardness tin* rest being compared, were 

loinrhl to lie mani'llous cold and dulJ.'-//ia»L'/' ( 
Ecchsiasticat Polity, pn-l'acc. • 

lnlinile sliall la- made mid in rcliirinii. hy your 
example, that never were hurl hy reading IsKika.— 
Asctmm . 

Trmp’nilely proceed to what yon wouM 
Thus violently redre-s.— Sir. these mid waya. 

That seem like prudent helps, are very poisonous. 

stmkrspiar, CorioluiiHS, lii. 1. 

To sec a world in llntucs, ami nu host of impels in 
the clouds, one must he much of a stoick to be a 
•old and unconcerned spectator. -T.Bunnl, Theory 
of the forth, pifliice. 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T' inspire llio coward, or to warm the mid. 

His voice, his sole appearance, makes them bold. 

Jtrjtilcn. 

O, thou hast touch’d nu* with thy sacred Uinne, 
And my cold heart is khiilled nt thy flame. Itoirc, 

A man must Ik* of n \cry mid or depi'iicrale Ii m- 
per, whose heart doth not hum within him in tlio 
midst of praise and adoration.— Addison, Freeholder. 

d. Applied to thinijs. IJnuflcding; un- 
able to heat, warm, stimulate, or excile 
the temper. 

What a deni of cold husinesa doth a man misspend 
the bettor part of life in ! Jn scattering compli- 
ments, tendering visits, following feasts and plays. 
- B.Jonson. 

Thv rubble are pleased at the drat entry of a dis- 
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guise; but the jost grown cold even with thorn too, I 
wlion It comes on in a second scene .—Addison, Tra- 
vel* in Italy. 

2. Reserved; coy; not affectionate f liof cor- 
dial ; not friendly. j 

Js*t his knights lmvo colder looks 
Among you. Shakespear, Kina Lear . i. 3. 

Tim commlssioneri grow more reserved and coUler 
towards each other.— forrd Clarendon. 

3. Chaste ; not heated by vicious appetite. 

You may 

I Yuivpy your pleasures in a spacious plenty. 

And yd ravin cold, tjie lime you may so hoodwink : 
We've willing (lames cnouirh. 

Shakespear, Macbeth , lv. 3. 

4. Not welcome ; not received with kindness 
or warmth of affection. 

My master's suit will 1 m* but cold. 

Since she respects my mistress' love. * 

Shakes ^uar, Two Gentlemen if Verona, iv. 4. 

Applied to the scent (nignifyiiig the want 
of it) in hunting. 

Smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man's nose. 

Shakespear, Winter's Tale , ii. 1. 

Site msue it good 

At tho hedge comer, in the coldest ftuilt. 

Jd H Taming of the Shrew, induct, sc. 1. 

In cold blood. Without the excuse of pas- 
sion or excitement : (generally taken in a 
bad sense). 

We should not, when the blood was cold, have 
Llircnt’ncd 

Our prisoners with the sword. 

Shakespear, Cymbcline, v. 5. 

Cold. s. 

1. Opposite of heat ; coldness; sensation of 
cold; chilliness. 

Heat and cold nro nature's two hands, whereby 
she chiefly worketh : and lient we have in readiness, 
in rcspeid of the lire; but for cold we must stay till 
it coinetli. or seek it in deep caves, or high moun- 
tains; and when all is done, wc cannot obtain it in 
any great degree.— Bacon, Matural and Experi- 
mental History. 

The sun 

Had first his preeept so to move, so shine, 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, ami from the mirth to call 
lleerepit winter, from the south io bring 
Solstitial suiumer'a heat. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 651. 

2. Disorder. 

When she saw her lord prepar'd Ip part, 

A deadly cold run shivering to her heart . 

Drydcn, Fables. 

3. Disorder caused by cold; catarrh (medical 
term for a common cold). 

What disease hast thou?— A whoreson add, sir; a 
cough,— Shakcspcar, Henry I V. Port II. iii. 2. 

Those ruins, so covering tho earth, might provi- 
dentially contribute to Ihe disruption of it,* by ston- 
ing all the purrs, nml all evaporation, which would 
make the vapours within struggle violently, as we 
get a fever by a eold.—T. Barnet, Theory if the 
Earth. 

Cold-blooded, adj. 

1. Without fueling or concern. 

Thou cold-blomM slave, 

ITnst thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 

And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 

Shakespear, King John, iii. 1. 

2. fn Zoology. Having blood not necessarily 
above the temperature of the surrounding 
air or water : (applied to all animal* below 
the class of birds). 

The wann-hlooded nro distinguished from the 
cold-blooded clashes by the non-conducting or hunt- 
retaining iinturo of the suitcrllrial covering of tho 
tegument.— Unwin, Anatomy if Vertebrates, eh. ix. 

Cold-hearted, adj. Indifferent; wanting 
passion ; unconcerned. 

Not know me yet?— 

Cold-hearttil toward me ? - 

Shakes pear, Antony and Cleopatra , iii. 11. 

Ob, ye cold- hear tid, frozen formalists ! 

On such a theme, 'tin illations to he rnhn. 

Voting, Might Thoughts, iv. 

Coldly, adc. In a cold manner; without 
heat, either physically or morally ; without, 
coucern; indifferently; negligently. 

The ftincrnl bak'd meals 
Did coldly furnish forth the marringe tables. 

Shakespear , Hamlet, i. 2. 

What England says, any briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly pause for t bee. Id., King John, ii. 1. 

Swift seem'd to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had sent ; 
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So never offer'd oneo to stir, 

Hut coldly mid. Your servant, sir. Stcifl. 

Coldness. s. Attribute suggested by Cold. 

1. Want of heat ; power of causing the sen- 
sation of cold. 1 

llo relates tliecxeesslve coldness of the water they 
met with in summer in that icy region, where they 
worn forced to winter. Hoyle, Eruer intents. 

Such wns the discord, which did first disperse 
Form, order, lientily through Lhc universe; 

While dryness moisture, coldness limt resists, 

All (hut we liavo, and tliut we are subsists. 

Sir J. Denham. 

2. Unconcern, frigidity of temper ; wunt of 
zeal; negligence; disregard. 

Divisions of religion are not only the farthest 
spread, Is'eiitise in religion all men presume them- 
selves interested; hut they are also, for the most 
part, hot tier prosecuted ; for as much as coldness, 
which, in other content ions, may he thought to pro- 
ceed from moderation, is not in these so favourably 
eonsl riiinl.— Ilookir, Ecclesiastical Polity, dedica- 
tion. 

Secure in gunrded coldness, lie Hail mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 

And deem'd his spirit nmv so firmly fix'd, 

And sheath'd with mi imulnerithlc mind. 

Byron, Chihle Harold's Pilgrimage, iii. 1ft. 

3. Coyness ; want of kindness ; want of pas- 
sion. 

Unhappy youth I how will th.v coldness raiso 
Tempests ami storms in his nfllietcd bosom. 

Addison, Cato. 

Let ev'ry tongue its various censures chuse. 
Absolve with coldness, or with spite accuse. Prior. 

4. As opposed to hotness - acridity. See 
Hot. 

Cole. s. riant of the cabbage kind in ge- 
neral. See Kail. (It forms thc./t/sf cle- 
ment in Coleseed and Colcwort; the former, 
however, may be the seed of a turnip.) 

Coleoptera. s. [Cir. goAfoi;-- sheath, irri/mr- 
wing.] In Zoology. Class of insects, the 
wings of which are covered with a sheath 
(elytron), represented by the beetles. (The 
word has sex era 1 derivatives.) 

Those hexapod insects which arc devoid of whirs 
an 1 called Aptcra; those with two xvings only arc 
tlic Diplcra. All tho n'st linvc four wings. The 
liCpidoptem have four scaly xvings; the llvmcuo- 
ptcra liavo four veined wings, crossing each oIIht 
when at rest; the lleniiptcra have one pair of 
wings partially thickened, and called liiiuelvtra ; 
the Ort hop! era have one pair of wings wholly thick- 
ened, till* other folded lengthwise; the Pofeophra 
have one pair wholly nml much thickened, calhsl 
elytrn, and the other pair folded crosswise; the 
Nciiroplr ra have four rclieiilalcil wings ; the Sire- 
psiptera have one pair of wings ludiiiirutnl and 
curled up. In tin* Aphimiptom belli pairs are rudi- 
ment ill. — Owen, jA.cfueis on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, led. xvi. 

Coleseed, s. Cabbage or turnip seed (ap- 
plied, in Agriculture , to the plant, and crop) ; 
vegetable of the cabbage kind differing 
from tlie cabbage, in the etymological 
sense of the term, in not yielding a large 
blanched head. 

Where land is rank, it is not good to sow wheat 
after a fallow ; 1ml cob-seed or barley, and then wheat 
— ■ Mart i mcr . Htisba miry, 

Colewort. s. [A.S. iryrt- root, plant. — set* 
Wort.] Young cabbage. 

She look the coleunrts, which her husband got 
From his own ground (a small well-water'd spot) ; 
She stript the stalks of all their leaves; the Is\st 
She cull'd, and then with handy cure she dress'd. 

Drydcn. 

How turnips hide their swelling heads below, 

And how the closing eoleworts upwards grow. Gay. 

c6lio. s . [Fr. coliquc .] Disease so called, 
consisting in a painful spasmodic con- 
traction of the boxvcls (in its most violent 
form the |H*ristaltic action is inverted); 
gripes, or the gripes; in Medicine , ileus 
(from the ileum, a portion of the smufl 
intestines, though the colon , from which 
the word is ultimately derived, belongs to 
the large: there is probably some confusion 
with \o\g ^ bile). 

It strictly is a disorder of th& colon ; but loosely, 
any disorder of tho Btomach or bowels that is at- 
tended with pain. There aw four sorts : 1. A bilious 
colick, which proceeds from an iihumhineo of acri- 
mony or cholcr irritating the bowels, so as to occa* 
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sion continual gripes, and generally with A loose- 
ness; ami this w thu lieat managed with lenitives 
ai|d cmollieiitM. 3. A flatulent colick, which ia pain in 
the bowels from fiat uses and wind, which distend 
them into uuemuil and ununtunil eaimcities : and 
this is imiiiHgcd with carinimitivcs and moderate 
openers. 3. An hystericAl colick, whleh arisen from 
disorders of the womb, and is coiinnuuicated by con- 
wilt of parts to the bowels; mid is to bo treated with 
the ordinary livstericks. 4. A nervous colick, wlych 
is from convulsive spasms and contortions of Hu, 
guts themselves, from some disorders of the spirits 
or nervous fluid, in their component fibres; whereby 
their eaimcities am in many places streightened, nnil 
sometimes so as to occasion ohstinato ohslructions ; 
this is ls*st rciiusliisl by brisk cal.)iarticks, joined 
with o)iiiiteN nml emollient difuters. There is also 
a species of this distemper which is commonly cnllnl 
the stone colick, by consent of parts, from the irrita- 
tion of the stone or gravel in the hlHildcr or kidneys; 
and this is mimt commonly to In* treated by ucpliri- 
ticks and oily diureticks. and is greatly assisted with 
thu carminative turpentine clysters.'- Quincy. 

In the plural; i.c. equivalent to gripes in 
uumber us well us sense. 

Colicks of infants proceed from acidity and the 
air in the aliment expanding itwlf, while the hIU 
lueiit ferments. - A ro nth not, On the Mature and 
Choice if Aliments. 

Colic, adj. Affecting the bowels. See re- 
marks under Colicky. 

Intestine stone, and ulcer, cotick pangs. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 484. 

Clicked, adj. (Irqied. 

A full meal of strong meat, In tender persons, purs 
off with the hurry and irrilntion of a purge, leavin r 
the Isiwels inflated, colicked, or griped. — C'/oyar, 
Essay on Eg i men, p. lift. (Onl MS.) 

Colicky, adj. Of the nature of colic (ns in 
‘ colicky pains'); cholic (this latter hits 
been tin* couimoiier adjectival form in Me- 
dicine since the filial k xvus dropped from 
the substantive, ns cuiicy would run the 
(banco of having the second c sounded 
as s). 

Coll. n. a. [see Colli ng.] Embrace round 
the neck. J {are. 

So having said, her twixt her nrmes twniuo 
She sln-ighLly at min'd, and iultnl tenderly. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, iii, 2, ,'M. 

Coildpse. v. n. [Lilt, collapsus , part, of 
cnllnbor ^ slide, glide, or slip together.] 
Fall togelher; close so us that one side 
touches tin* other. 

In consumptions nml ntrophy the liquids are ex- 
hausted, Mild I lie sides of tile eiimds rnlbipsc ; there- 
fore the .'(tuition is increased, and e«msei|iu ntiy the 
lii'al. Art it th not. On the Mature and Choice of Ali- 
ments. 

Colldpae. s. Ill Medicine. Ceneral prostra- 
tion of Ihe vital poxxers (as ‘in a state of 
collapse'); applied also to the failure of 
such schemes and companies as might he 
compared to bubbles. 

Collapsed, part. adj. Withered ; ruined ; 
fallen down. 

What else do our papists, hut by keeping Ih* 
people in ignorance, m m and broach nil tln-irncw 
ceremonies and traditems, when thuyeimee.nl the 
Scripture, read it in L'dine, and to some h u alone, 
Jci'diiig tin; slavish people in the uiuwt lime wit ii 
talcs out of legends, nod such like fulmloiis listrrn- 
tions? Whom do they la'gin with hut collapst-l 
Indies, some few tradesmen, superstitious old folks, 
illiterate ih'isoiis, weak women, he.— Burton, Ana- 
tomy of Melan> h ily, p. 

Let tin; boiling pleasures of the irls-lli....- /Hit 
evaporate if little, nnil H me dram my boggy soul 
from t how corrupted inbred humours of cntlaoihd 
nature.— QnueUs, Judgment and Mercy, The Pro- 
erastinator. 

Collision. s. Act of closing or collapsing. 

Tin' mark mnaiiiH in nome degree visible ill tho 
cotlapniou of tho skin alter death. — lliissclt, On 
I ud tan ScrjH-uts, p. 7. 

Collur. s. [Lut. cnllgrc.] Anything en- 
circling the neck: (as u part of dress or 
of harness). 

a. Of dogs, as a part to which a chain or 
string may bn fastened. 

That’s nothing, Nays the dog, but the fretting <» 
my collar : Nay, soys th« wolr. if there Is* nroltuc 
in the case. 1 know lad ter things than, to is*Il 
liberty .— Sir Jt. i- Estrange. 

Ten brace and more of grcylmiyidH, 

Willi golden muzzles all tliclr mouths were lionnil, 
Aud collars of tlie name their liuuks'Mirroumi. 

Bryden, Faults* 
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b. Of horses, ns part of their harness. 

Her waggon-spokes mmlo of lonir spinners' logs, 
Tito traces of tlm sinnllest spider's web. 

The collars of the moonshine's watery lMnm% 

Shnkvnpmr, ltnmiii am! Juliet, I. 4. 

c. Of men and women , ns part of the? dress 
surrounding the neck : (applied to the up- 
per part of the rout; to the part of a shirt 
that goes round the neck; and to the or-. 
imment worn by knights and others over | 
the shoulders). 

It bimlH.li 1110 about as tin* collar of my coni.— 
Job, xxx. 18. 

Thine iiii'ii, though they menneo with elcnelied 
right-hand*, do sot clutch one ruiol her l*.v the col tor ; 
they draw no duggcra, except. Tor oratorical fmr. 

.'•a, hikI tli in not often.— (’artj/lc, French Ui di- 
lution, )it. lii. b. ii. eh. i. 1 

Collar anyone. Catch hold of him, not only 
by anything round his neck, hut by the neck j 
itself; the anatomical sense of the word 
being shown in Collar-hone. 

Ayaiust the collar. At a disadvantage, nr! 
agtynst the inclination : (referring to the 
strain on the horse's collar in pulling up- 1 
hill). 

//; collar and Out of collar (applying to the 
collar of a horse). I 11 and out of harness, 
i.e. ready for or used to, and unready for 
or unused to, work. 

Slip the collar. Cot free ; escape ; dis- 
entangle oneself from any difficulty. 

Win n iim tlio niif him heard no iimrli to' talk 
Of labour, Mint ui<l from bis liking baulk, 

IL* would have slip! the roll or handsomely. 

Spcusi r, Moth * r II uhhartVs Tote. 

Collar of brawn. Quantity made from one 
hog, or hound up in one parcel. 

Then' is history iu words as well as et.vinolos.-y. 
Tims brawn, bring made of tin* collar or luvrssl 
part of llie boar, is Imurd a col tor of brown. '1 h.« 
brawn or boar brgrts collar: wliieb bring rolled up, 
I'ouvrys the iilra to ami hingcNc ; mid rrl. so drt"»i-d. 
takes tlu* name of cot to ml rrl ; as d'ies also allnnd 
JnH'f, Ac. So that everything rnllrd licars I lie name 
anil arms of col lor. remit', Auerdofis of the Eng- 
tish Language. 

Collarbone, s. Clavicle ; bone on each side 
of the neck. 

A page riding liehind the coach fell down and 
broke his right collarbone.— Wiseman, Suryiry. 

Collared, adj. 

1. In Heraldry. Having a collar round tlu* 
neck : (used generally of inferior animal.-). 

Cotfcml with gold, and ton-lies tiled murid. 

('ho n err, huighfs Tale. 

2. In Cookery. See Collar (of Brawn). 

Coll&te. v. a. [Bat. cot lotus , part, of a verb 

of which the present ten a 1 is supplied by 
a infer o — bring together.] 

1. Compare one thing with another of the 
same kind. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering ami indi- 
gested thing, if it be but n commixture of a few 
nut ions t lint ure at hnud and -occur, and not excited 
from a sulticieiit number of iustiiiiccs, ami tiiosi* 
well ctillalcil.—JIacon, Natural ami Krperimntul 
History. 

They could not- relinouish their .luddism, ami em- 
brace Christianity, without considering, weighing, 
and collating both religions.— .South . 

2. Compare text of books. 

Having some .veal's before collated several flreek 
copies of liy New Testament.— JIis\op Fell, Life of 
Hammond ,5 1. 

3 l’liicc iu un ccclmiasticul lienefioe : (with 

tu). 

If a patron shall neglect to present unto a 1 h*iip- 
llce, void altovc six months, the bishop may collate 
tlicnwijto.- -Aylijfe, Pareruon Juris Canonici. 

Be thrust out the invader, mid collated Aiusdurf 
to the bc-iL'llec — liishop Atterbury. 

4. Bestow; confer. • 

The significance of tho raefamant disposes the 
spirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the spirit 
of (tod, tlwre consigned, exhibited, and collated — 
Jeremy Taylor, Communicant. 

CollfitovaL adj, [Lut .collateral is, from latus, 
latcris** side.] 

1. Side to side. 

kta bright radiance and collateral light 
Hurt Pbo comforted, not iu hia sphere. 

ihakespear, All’s well that ends well, i. 1. 
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Thus saying, from his radiant si-at lio rose, 

Of high collateral dory. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. H5. 

2. Diffused on both sides. 

llut man 1 liy titinilM-r is to manifest 
H is single imperfect inn • and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiplied; 

In unity defective, which requires 
('ollattral love, aud dearest amity. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viil. 422. 

3. In Genculoyy. Descended from a com- 
mon ancestor : (opposed to Lineal). 

At present such a diHlcully would Is- disposed of 
liy nil immediate nml simple reference 1o the col- 
tnteral hnmelies of the royal family ; and the crow 11 
Would descend with even more facility Limn the 
property of an intestate to tho next uf kill. Fronde, 
History of England, eli. ii. 

4. Not direct ; not immediate. 

They shall hear and judge twixt you and ran, 

If by direct or by cnllatt rat liand 

They liml us touch'd, wo will our kingdom give 

To you in sat isfaclion. Shakes pear , Hamlet, iv. 5. 

5. Concurrent; areidental. 

A collateral bond, is a 1 id with sufficient sure- 
ties. Unlnct. 

All the ft tree of the motive lies within Itself: it 
receives no collateral strength from external con- 
siderations. Uish»p Atfcrbury. 

Collateral, s. In Gtneuloyy. Descendant 
from a common ancestor. 

The estate nml inheritance of a jhtnoii dying in- 
testate, is liy right of devolution, according to the 
civil Inw.irivrn in .-m-li as art' allied to him i.r latere, 
commonly stiled cdlo/rra's, if then* In* no ascend- 
ants or descendants surviving at the time of ins 
death. -AyliJIe, Pa ra yon Juris Caiuniici. 

Collaterally, adr. In ti collateral manner. 

1. Side by side. 

These pi d lies may he multiplied according to 
sundry different situations, nut only alien they are 
subordinate, but also when they ure placed co'lUdc- 
r ally, —Hi shop f| dkins. 

2. Indircclly. 

I»v asserting tlm scripture to be the eanon of our 
fnilli. I have created luo enemies: thepajiists more 
directly, because they have kept the script urc from 
us; ami tiie famiticks more rul laterally, because 
they have assimn it \i lint amounts to nil infallibility 
in t lie private spirit.-- Jtrydi n. 

3. Iii collateral relation genoa logically. 

Frederic claimed the u hole dilcliy ; blit his title to 
several portions of its dependencies was opposed by 
several members of his own family cnllatt rally re- 
lated to him. Co.ee, History of the Uonsctf Austria, 
ch. xxv. 

Collation. 8. [Fr. collation ; Lat. cullutio.] 

1. Uomparismi. 

Let us now see how < tod revenged lihuself upon 
sinners, and liy way of enPatiou apply it tnniirscU 

spihu. 1 11 , History of Saeriltfif , i. § 1. 

In the disquisition of truth, a ready fancy is of 
great use; provided that rollofion ilulfi its office, 

(» r» ir, Cosuiulnyia Sacra. 

Iii Pa/eoyraphy. Of one copy, or one thing, 
with another of the saint* kind. 

1 return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I 
find to lie revised mul augmented iu several places, 
— i*o/*C. 

2. In Law. Bestowing of a henefiec by the 
bishop that hath it in his own gift or pa- 
tronage : (differing from institution iu 
this, that institution into a benefice is per- 
formed by the bishop at. the presentation of 
uuother who is patron, or hath the patron’s 
right for the time). 

Hishops should Ik* placed by collation of the king 
under his letters patent, uillmul any precedent 
Heel ion nr confirmation ensuing ,— Sir J. Hayward. 

3. Contribution, i.e. something to which each 
of the participators contributes ; feast or 
repast to which everyone brings his own 
share (originally, then, to take the ex- 
tremes, the Creek arp^oXav and the mo- 


dern picnic ) ; repast in general. 

It [the Apostle's creed J is called Kymbnhun. from 
geppiiAAtcjHai, that .sign i lies to put together, nml to 
cast in money to make up 11 sum or reckoning, 
lienee the word Sviulmliini signifies ashot, :t badge, 
a collation, or Hie word given to the soldiers in 
war. 1. A shot or colbitiou, la-cause every particular 
apostle did cast iu and collate his article, to make up 
this Mum: at least the whole doth arise out of their 
com ill 01 1 writings, Ilishop Xicholson, Exjmsdion of 
the Catechism, p. 25: Irt»2. 

When I caimA I found such a eollafpn of whip 
mid sweet- meats prepared, ns little c«)rri9.|»oiid«l to 
the terras of tho invitation. — Winston, Memoirs, 
P*«2* 
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Coll&tlwe. adj. Able to confer or bestow. 

TJiesft wonlN do not seem instil lit ivo or collatin' at 
power— Harrow, On the Fojie's Suprimacy. 

Collator, s. 

1. One who collates to an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice (see Col hit ion, I, A); bestower of a 
gift, in general. 

A iiianilutor.v cniuiot interrupt nn ordinary colla- 
tor, till a mouth is expired from the dnv of presen. 
till ion . — A ///(//!-, Parcryon Juris Canonici. 

Well-placed lieneffts redound to the colhilur's 
honour. Fill thorn, 10 solas, ii. Jti, 

2. One who compares hooks or manuscripts. 

ToVnd the titles they giro ail editor, or collator 
or a manuscript. on would lake him for tho glory 
of let lers. — Addison. 

Collaud. d.a. [Lat. collaudo.] Join in prais- 
ing. 

Hciisls, wild and tame, 

Whom lodgings yield 

House, den, or field, * 

Collaud his name. Howell, Mtcrs, i. 0, 11. 

Collaud&tfton. s. Encomium. * 

The rhetorical cnlfa mint ions, wUh the honournhto 
epille-ts given 1«» llo-ir peisous, were far lirynud tho 
appellations that an* used in our days. — Jeremy 
Taylor, 74. (Ord MS.) 

Colleague. 8. [Fr. collcynr ; from Lat. cnl- 
feya.] JJprtner in office or employment. 

NoriJiM wit 

Be colleague to religion, I111L l»e it. 

I home. Pm ms, p. 1 so. 
The regents, upon demi ,e of the crown, would 
kis*]i tho peace u it limit colh agm s. Swift. 

| With the accent on the second syllable. 

Easy it might Ih> seen that 1 intend 
Mercy colleague w ilh just ice, sending thee, 

Mdfon, Paradise Lost, x. Ji8. 
Colleague, r. a. Unite with. 

Colhagmd with tliis dn am of his advantage, 

He hath not failed to pester ns with message, 
Importing tho surrender of ilmse lands. 

Shah spate, Jlnmlct, i. *2, 

! Colleagueshlp. s. l’artncr^hip. 

The outward duties of a friendship, ora colleague- 
i ship in the s.‘iiiie family, or in the same journey.— 

! Milton , Tetrachordou. 

Collect, .v. [Lut. coUccta.] Sliort eompre- 
hensive prayer used tit the sacrament ; any 
short prayer. 

Then lei your devotion be humbly to say over 
pro|K.*r eolUvts.- Jt rung Taylor, (iuide to JJevotiou. 
Collect, r. u. [Lat. collect us, , part, of co/liyo. J 

1. (Hither together; bring into one place; 
unite iu ' tie sum. 

Let a man collect into one sum as great a number 
as lie pleases, this multitude, how great soever, les- 
sens not one jot the power of adding to it. Locke. 

'Tis memory alone that enricla-s Hie mind, liy pre- 
serving what our labour and industry daily collect. 
-Holts. • 

2. Infer. * 

a. By induction from observed facts. 

The raven-lit cara I hare unto my lord. 

Made *ue colhct tlie.se dangers iu Hie duke, 

Shohcspcor, Henry VI. Pari IT. iii. 1. 

b . By deduction from logical premises. 

They corn-hide I hey can have no idea of inllnitn 

space, ls'caiis'' they ran have no idea of inllitilo 
matter; « liieh sequence, 1 conceive, is very ill (W- 
licit </. — liOrl,C. 

Colled ones si If. Recover from surprise ; gain 
command over one's thoughts ; assemble 
one's sentiments: (in the extract it may 
stand for Recollect). 

Alfi-telitcd much, 

I did in time collect myself, ami thought 
This was so, aud no slumber. 

Shakcsptar, IVinter's Tale, iii. 3. 
Collected, part. adj. Cool ; scllposscsscd. 
Prosperity unexpected often mnkclU men enrahua 
nml remiss; whereas they who receive a wound, 
become more vigilant aud collected. Sir J. Hay- 
word. 

As when of old some orator renown’d 
111 Athens nr free Home, where eloquence 
Flourish'd, since mute, to aoiuu great cause ad- 
dress’d. * ; 

Stood in himself coUectcil. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. G70. 
The jury shall be quite surprized, 

Th ■ prisoner quite collected ; 

Mr. Justice Park shall wipe hbeyes 
And In: very, iiiucli affected. 

Praeit, On the Year 1838. 

Collectedly, adv. In a collected manner: 
(as objects taken under one view). 

The wholo evolution of ages from everlasting to 

475 
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evrfliwting is so collect etlly, and presenliflcltly repre- 
sented to (iinl.-I)f. 11. lion. 


Collfcotednesa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Collected; slate of union, combination, 
or concentration. 

Tim hi ml is of such subt lety 
And close collectethuss. * 

Hr. 11. More. Song of (he Soul, til. 17. 


Collectible, adj. Capable of being collected ; 
capable of Iwing inferred, i.e. collected 
from the premises. Hare. 

Tliero are few trojan* or figures in rhetnriok, of 
which numerous examples are not collectible out 
of die expressions of Holy Writ. — lloylc, Consi- 
tlr nit inns on (he Style of the Seri [Hurts. 171. (Ord 
MS.) 

Whether thereby be inennt Euphrates. is not cul- 
ler ti hit from the folloMfiug words .— Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Ernmrs. 


Collection. s. 

1. Act of gathering together; things ga- 
thered : (specially applied to money tor 
definite objects). 

Concerning the collection for the saints, as 1 have 
given onler Tor the elm relies of Galatia, even so do 
ye, -1 Corinthians, xvi. 1. 

No perjured knight desires to quit thy arms. 
Fairest collection of t h.v sex's clmrmaa Prior. 

Tlie Cillery is hung \yth a colleetitMof pictures.-- 
Addison. 


2. Ratiocination ; discourse ; corollary ; de- 
duction ; induction. Obsolete ; superseded 
by Inference. 

If once we descend unto probable collect ions, vrn 
are then in the territory when* free and ahit rary de- 
terminations, the territory where human laws take 
pi nee. — JTonker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 1». i. § S. 

Thou shall not prep thro’ Indices of eyre. 

Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 

liy circuit or collections to ilisecrii. llonne. 

It should he a weak collection, if whereas we sny, 
that when (’lirist had overcome the sharpness of 
dentil, lie then o|H-ned the kimrdoiii of heaven to all 
lh>l levers ; a thinn in such sort altlrmed with circum- 
stances wen* taken an insinuating an opjHisite denial 
liefore tlint eireumstanco lie accomplished.- Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Tliis lnljel 

Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it. 

♦ Shnhrspear. Cymheline, v, S. 

WIiimi she, from sundry arts one skill doth draw ; 

Gathering from divers lights, one art of war; 

From mnuy caws like, one rule of law : 

These her collections, not the senses' are. 

« Sir J. Paries. 

Collective, ntlj. 

]. (lathered into one mass; aggregated; ac- 


cumulative. 

The three forms of government differ only by the 
civil administration licing in the hands or one or 
two, Allied kings, in a senate i-allnl the nobles, or in 
the^ people collective or representative, who may be 
called the commons.— Swift. 

The difference lietween a compound nnd a col. 
hetice idea is. that a compound idea unites thimrs 
of a different kind; but a collective idea tilings of 
the same. - Watts, Logick. 


2. Km ployed in deducing consequences ; ar- 
gumentative. Obsolete. 

Antiquity left many falsities, eontroulahle not 
only by critical and collective reason, hut contrary 
observations .— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Er roars. 


Collectively, ado. Tn a general mass ; in a 
body ; not singly ; not numbered by indi- 
viduals; in the aggregate; accumulatively; 
taken together ; ill a state of combination 
or union. 


All hough we rannol he free from all sin collective- 
ly, in such sort that no port thereof shall lw found 
in us, yet distributiveiy nil great nctual offences, ns 
they offer themselves one by one, both may and 
ought to lie by all means avoided.— Hooker, Eccle- 
siastical Polity, b. v. § 4S. 

Singly and apart many of them are subject to ex- 
ception, yet collectively they make up a good moral 
evidence. Sir 31. Hole. 

Tho nthcr nart of the water was condensed at the 
surface of the earth, and sent forth collectively into 
stand' rifT spring and rivers.— Woodward, Essay to- 
wards a Natural History of the Earth. 

Collector, s. 

1. (Jathercr; compiler. 

Tho grandfather might lin tho first collector of 
them mlo a IkkIv.— A’ l'r M. hate. History of the 
Common Taw qfEnglawl. 

Tho best English historian, when his stylo grows 
antiquated, will bo only considered as a tedious 
relator of facts, and perhaps consulted to furnish 
material* for aomo future collector.— Swift. 
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2. Tnxgntherer; man employed in levying 
duties or tributes. 

The king sent his chief collector of tribute unto 
the cities of Jiula.- 1 Maccabees, I. 211. 

The commissions of tho revenue are disposed of, 
anil the collectors are appointed by tho commis- 
sioners.— Swift. 

.1, One who makes special collections (as of 
books, shells, ike). 

I digress into Soho to explore a bookstall. Me- 
thinks I have been thirty years a collector.— limb, 
Tho Superannuated Man. 

4. Highwayman. Slang. 

Coll6ctorehip. s. Office of a collector. 

This Iicnt the collectors ceased from entertaining 
the bachelors by advice anil command of tho proc- 
tors; so Unit imw they got liy their roller/ orships, 
whereas before they spent about list/. Iiesidre their 
giiins, on clothes or nmllres entertainments.— Life 
of Antony Wood, p. 2SG. 


The medium. Hie air; which is inward, or out- 
want ; the outward being struck nr ivl titled by a 
solid body.— Hurton, Anatomy if Melancholy, p. 23 , 

mide. v. n. Effect a collision ; cuuse col- 
lision. 

Strangely enough, in this shrieking confusion of! 
soldiery, which we saw long since fallen all suicidal!' 
out iff square, In suicidal collision, -at Nanci, or of 
the streets of Mels, where brave Kouill6 stood with 
drawn sword; nnd which lint* mlluted anil ground 
itself to pieces worse and worse ever since, down 
now to such a stale: in this shrieking conflisiiin 
and not cImcwImtc, lire the first germ of returning 
order for Franco. Carlylo.Erench Revolution, pt. iii. 
b. i. eli. vil. 

In deep obscure unrest, all things havo so long 
gone rocking anil swaying: will M.UnCalonnc. with 
this his nleiiemy ofLlie notables, fasten all Ingot her 
again, and get new revenues ? Or wrench all nsim- 
der ; so that it go no longer rocking and swaying, 
hut elushing and colliding.— Ibid., pt. i. b. iii. d/ 
iii. 


Colleg&tlon. s. Union of individuals as col- 
leagues or partners in some operation. 
Mare. 

Tho Count of Mnnsfelt nml Duke of Wry mar were 
expected with their troupci to joy nr with him ; this 
cnllcpation npitcnred terrible. and to threaten Vienna 
itself .— Continuation ifKnoltes, lt7S, K. (Ord MS.) 

College, s. [Fr .college] Lat. coUeyium.] 

1 . Society of men set apart for learning or 
religion. 

1 would the college of tlie cardinals 
Would chuso him poj>e, and carry him to Rome. 

Shakesnenr, Henry VI. Part II. i. 3. 

He is return'd with liis opinions, 

Gathered from all tlx* fatuous colleges 

Almost in Christendom. Id., Henry VUT. iii. | 

This order or society is somel hues called Solomon's ; 
house, hikI sometimes tho college of tlui six days' 
work.— Bacon. 

2. Community ; number of |»ersons living 
by some common rules. 

Oil Imrls'd steeds they rode in proud nrniy. 

Thick as tlie college of the liees in May. Drydcn. 

Jtotli worships, ns well us the science of tunsie, 
lind their colleges of priests ami devotees, wliieli 
were governed by a president, and in some place* . 
were supported hv farms. Mvicman, Essay on the j 
Deni opine nt of Christian Dortrine,c\\. iv. & 1. 

•T. House in which tho collegians reside. 

lfuldnli the prophetess dwelt in Jerusalem in the 
college.— 2 Kings, xxii. 14. 

Used adject i rally. 

Ile’l Cecil | lnirrted down before her [Queen Eliza- 
beth !, persuaded the volhge authorities for once into 
olieyiug the Act of I'niroruiily— Fronde, History of 
England, Elizabeth, eh. viii. 

Collogellke. adj. Regulated after the man- 
ner of ti college. 

For private gentlemen and cadets there lie divers 
academies in Paris rnlleyt -like.— llotci It, Instruc- 
tions for foreign Travel, p. 51. 

Collegian. *. Member of a college. 

lip Iihs his warmth of sympathy witli the fellow 
collegians.— Lamb, Lrtlcr to Southey. 

Collegiate. adj. Coutitining a college; in- 
stituted after the manner iff a college. 

I wish that yourselves did well consider how op- 
posite certain of your positions are unto tho state of 
, collegiate societies, whereon the two universities 
consist. Hooker, Ecclesiastical polity, preface. 

To wire into their linnds, or not unwillingly to 
accept, collenuitfs masterships in the university, rich 
lectures in tlie city, &c.--Miltun,lIistory of England, 
li. iii. 

Collegiate. *. Member of a college; man 
bred in a college ; university man. OAso- 
lt:te. 

Rigorous customs that forbid men to marry at set 
tiiure, and in some places; ah prentices, servants, 
coUegiatcs.— Burton, Anatomy if Melancholy, p. JWfi. 

Those are a kind of empirieks in poetry. who have 
got a receipt to please ; mid no collegiate like them, 
for purging tho pAssions .—llyuter. 

Cdllet. s. [Fr. collet - littl* ueck.] Tart of 
a ring in which the stone is set. 

TI 10 seal was set in a collet of gold, fastened to a 
gold chain .— Mr T. Herbert, Memoirs, p. 101. 

Used metaphorically. 

Surely a diamond of so much lustre might havo 
been publicly produced, although it had lieen fixed 
within tho collet of matrimony .— Earl of Orrery, 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of tiwfl, p. 2b. 

Collide, v. a. [Lat. collido. 1 Strike against 
each other ; beat ; dash ; knock together. 

Scintillations are not tho oewnsion or air upon 
collision, hut lullammahln eflliicncios from tho 
bodies collided,— Bir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 


Collier, ft. 

1. One who works in n colliery, or coalpit; 
one connected with charcoal-burning. 

The colliers of Croydon, 

And rustics of Roydon, ■ 

And Ushers of Kent. Old Song: IQtli century. 

1 knew a nobleman a great grasier, a great timln’ r 
iiimi, a great collier, and a great landman. - Uacu.t, 
Essays, 35. 

That fivo or six thousand colliers nnd ploughmen 
should contend during un hour with half that mini- 
1st of mrulur cavalry and infantry would now Imi 
thought a miracle.— Macaulay, History of England, 
eh. v. 

2. Coalship: (tlie construction being often 
adjectival , as ill 1 collier brig’). 

Colliery, s. I’lucc where coal is dug. 

Tliis is tho practice in the Northumberland n</. 
Herbs. Ere, Dictionary of Arts, Manufaetuns, 
and Mhos. 

Colligate, v. a. [Lnt. colliyatus , part, of 
co/liyo.] Hind together. 

All the members or their church are so roUiguful, 
mid hound together in a kind of subjection nml 
siibiirdiiiutioii to one, head, that you shall m'Mhiii 
’ hear of any eoiitciition iiiuouv llieui Hint ever breaks 
out into open thimes. Quvlvh, Church Customs 
viudicattd, p. S: UKJii. 

Sciences Iwirin l»,v a knowledge of the laws of plie. 
uoiiieua. and proceed liy the discovery of tho seine 
tilie ideas by which the ]dienoiuena are eolligufei, 
ns I have shown in oilier works.— WhtU'etl, Un the 
Philosophy of Discovery. 

Colligation, s. 

1. Rinding together. 

These the midwife contrived 1 inton knnt.wherie 
lluil torluosily nr iMMlosity, in the navel, oeeas'.i.iK il 
by I lie mitigation of vessels .-— Sir T. It name. Vulgar 
fr roues. 

The more blessed colligation, of the kingdoms than 
that of the roses, we owe in your fallier. ■ Sir 11. 
Wat ton. Panegyric to Knig Charles. 

2. Term suggested for that process in Induc- 
tive Philosophy by which n certain mini 1 ■ r 
of isolated facts ire brought together wiili 
a view to further generalization. 

All received theories in science, up to llie present 
tiun*. hnvc been established by Inking up some sup- 
position, nnd eompnriiik' U. ifireclly or li.v minus of 
its remoter cim.M-qucmes, with Hie facts it was in- 
tended Ln embrace. Its ngri'euu'iil, under certain 
emit ions nml conditions, of which we may hereafter 
speak, is held to Is* the evidence of its truth. It 
answers its genuine purpose, the colligation yt 
facts. WhewtH, Socum Organon nnwafum, cli. iv. 

§H. 

cluing, verbal abs. Embracing round the 
lurk: (bojh extracts being from Italian ori- 
ginals, ihe word m more probably Iroin the 
Italian culh> than from the Latin colluni). 

Mure. . . 

Such manner of colling hringeth him in eholer, m 
Ihinkini? Hint others as well as liw hath uiihnwea 
lier. — Translation of ttoccaec's Quest ions, tic. , q ucsl 

° ‘The ‘lover Hint thinketh with kissing nml colling 
to content his iinbridleiFappetile, is cinumoMlyMrii 
the only eausu 1 / his conmimption .— Tfw Anpyosis- 
(Ord MS.) 

c6lliquable. adj. Easily dissolved ; liublc 
to be melted. 

The tender consistent renders it tho 
quub/e and consumptive. — Harvey, Duwouriuf J 
Consumptions. 

Cdll&qnate. v. a . [Lat. €olliquo.\ MdtJ 
dissolve ; turn from solid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glass, timt mato a great wmw, 



COLL 

after what wr» colliquated luul been removed from 1 
\\w' tire.- Ifoyk. 

Thu tot uf the kidneyn m apt to bo culliquafcil 
through a great heat from within, and an ardent 
colliquative fcwr.-'llaroey, Discourse, t f Consump- 
tions. 

c6lliquate. v. n. Melt ; dissolve ; fuse. 
hare. 

loo will dissolve In fire, and coHitpintc in water or 
warm oils .— Sir T. Drowns , Vulgar Err our a. . 

Colllqu&tion. s. 

]. Melting; fusion. 

From them proceed rnrefnetion, rolliqnation, eon- 
ooetion, maturation, mid most elleets of nature. 
Damn, Xalnral and Experimental JI inf or if. 

(ila«s may lie Aiadn by tlio Imre mil p pint inn of the 
wilt and earth roinniniug in the ashes of a Imrut 
plant.— Doyle, 

l J. In Medicine. Loss by watery discharges, 
either from the bowels or skin. 

Aliy kind of universal diminution and ml ti, pint inn 
of the body . — Harvey t Dim-on nte of Consumption*. 
Colliquative, adj Melting;- dissolving: 
(common in modem medicine, as applied 
to the result of colliquative action, i.e. to 
the* exudations caused by it, as in 1 colli - 
qnatice sweats’). 

A colliquative fever is aueli as is attended with n 
diarrliu'n, or sweats, from loo lax a contexture of the 

fluids-QiHMey. 

It is a enlistment of a burning mlUquatire fever, 
whereby tbe humours, fit, and flesh of the lunly are 
melted.— 11a rvey, Discourse of Consumptions. 

Coillqueffictlon. x. Act of melting together : 
(in the following extract. applied to fusion). 

After the ineorporutioii of melals by simple ml- 
liquefaction, for I lie belter discovering of the na- 
ture, and eminent s mid dissenls of metals, it would 
be tried by incorporating of their dissolutions.— 
Huron, Physiological awl Malical Remains. 

Collision, x. [Lilt. colli si o, -ojti*.] Act of 
striking two bodies together ; state of being 
struck together ; clash. 

Or, by collision of two bodies, grind 
The air nitrite to (Ire. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 1072. 
Then from I lie clashes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like sparks from flint's collision, springs. 

Sir J. Denham 

The devil sometimes lmrrowed flm from thenltai 
to consume the votaries; aiid,h> the mutual collision 
of well-meant zeal, set even orthodox Christians iii a 
IliUlie. Dr. II. Mare, Decay of Christian Piety. 

The flint and the steel you may move a pail ns 
Inna as ,\oii please; lint it is the hitting nml col- 
lision nf them that must make them strike lire.— 
lie nf ley. 

Collocate, adj. [Lat. collocntus , part, of 
nillntn - place together, from locu 
place.] Placed. Harr. 

If you desire to superinduen any virtue upon a 
person, take the creature in which that virtue i 
most eminent : of that creature lake the part 
wherein that virtue is eotloeaU. Paeon. 

Collocation, s. 

1. Act of placing; disposition. 

Whosoever, say the doctor* in Itemeotll, shall se 
his bed north and south, shall ln-gil male children 
Fsalni, xvii. 14. Therefore the Jews hold this rigli 
of collocation to this day. — Gregory, Xotvs oi 
Siriplure, p. 03. 

2. State of being placed. 

In the collocation of the spirilR in bodies, th 
collocation is equal or unequal ; and the spirit 
cnacmate or diffused,— Paean. 

Collocutor, s. Speaker in u dialogue. 

Limit ins, one of the collocutors in dial dialogue 
doth tell us of one Albiecrius, n triable diviner. 
M. Casannon, Of (Credulity awl Incredulity i 
Things natural, civil, and divine , p. 1 IH. 

Ill his Tusculati Questions tin 1 collocutor, proviu 
the soul to bi» of n divine nature, argues from thi 
contrivance or Archimedes.— Derliam. 

Collfaie. v. 7i. [probably formed under th 
mixed influences of colloquy and colleague. 
Wheed 1 -*; flatter ; please with kind words 
They do apply thenftelvcs to the times, to lie, dis 
■emble, rullayufi, anil flatter their licgt*s .— Burto 
°f Melancholy, p. 327. 

They will crack, counterfeit, and collogue, aa w< 
M the best.— Tbid. p. SM. 

Ho never durst from that lime do otherwise th: 
equivocate or mllngtw with tin* pope nml his lull 
• TznU.-r Milton, Prose Works, 4H0. (Ord MS.) 
Coll6rulnr. part. adj. Wheedling. 

i **J ,e Pharisee'* 4 Lord, I thank thro ;Mu. 

i Jew's 'Domino, Domino, Lor< 

lord I ’-MMop Sail, Th, Hfpu.rU.. 


COLL 

ioll^gulng. verbal Ah*. Flattery; deceit. 

Such base flattery, parasitical law nimr and nil- 
logvutg, Ac., U wmilil ask an ex\MTt Vcsnluis tu uua- 
tninr/e every mcmlirr .-Purtmi, Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. preface. 

Colloid. 8. [dr. koWov irluo.l In Che - 


COLL {a 1 ? 

As with nn ohjeet that execls the sotim*, 
lke/./lcd, and spent, sunk dow u . * 

Milton, paradise D>st, vui. 454. 
In retirement make frequent short 

discoursing*. "between (»od nml thy own soul. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


^ ! M„l/ r .? r ; f W hl ! Vu " ClSlo r, [Lat. coW„„„lo, 

T/J} frii.ii lurlur - wrestle.] Willing; conn->. 

»^v.T..Y ,n ^ D,t 'TT l lY *ln.p(tlc; ronrriirit'fy; oppositi.m; spite. 

' . ^ J * 1 ' 1 11 h} tll(* pi Cm 111 Master ot the Arriving to a state of cnmuiaml over a mini's self, 


Millt to a series of combinations, rrpre- and freedom from Mil'll milt octal ions and collisions 

son tod by tin* livdrate of ahmiina, which J? »n- r..im.Mn the working ^.-7/#*. //. More, 

i Al 1 . €•»»/« efura Cahahshrtt, p. .jf>: lli.13. 

lire Ol a gelatinous rather than a crystal- The thermic. natural ladlis, or liot Springs, do not 
line appearance, and which approach tin * *h' ,ip i"" 1 ti > ;my coil station «»r eir.-rvi-si 

r-lcirnrtor nf on ....♦I.',. , I ••rilii'iumi-nilsm Hu tu. - It malicard, Essay tuirunls 

t.n, trailer or an organic lather than an! a Xatnrat History of the Earth. 

inorganic compound : (opposed to crystal - ! Collude, r. n. f Lat. cal/udn, from nm~ with, 

nnenv crystalloid) • | tf»giqlu*r, and hido lilny.] Conspire in a 

I lie total nhsenee of lime from its fo»sl, may stop . f...,,, i . .. f : n .* ,1. llf ii 1It 

the riiniinlinii of it inamiuars ski-li-toii : llius dwaiT- { “jUUl , ,1( t 111 (OllUrt, pld) lllto tllL lltllKl 

inir, if not evenLuall> destroying, the mammal ; ami or each other. 

this, no matter wli.il quantities of oilier in-edftil c A i|/. c„ nil .i 
colloids and cryMalloids are furnished .— Herbert 0llU . *!' ,v * (OllspirtS in «l Iraud 

Spencer, Inductions of ' Itiotmjy.% 1 . 1 . Of trick. • 

Those complex c> dhotis ami crystalloids which, as Cullndi rs yourselves, ns violent to f his Jaw of (okI 

llliitisl together, form orgauizisi biHlies.are llie .same by your iiiiinon-il'iil binding, hs (lie Pharisees by 

colloids nml crystalloids which itive out, on llieir their unbounded loosening t ■■■ Milton, Tt trachordon. 

bK.-/Wrf!siu 0 r " RTa “ , "' ,ldl ' d by Colluding, purl. ,ufj. Collusive.. 

.... ‘ r t l . ±1 1 ,,lh * *'..l<.rimw. .iuvuliir, misrliicvniw* Anlirhrijtt 

.ollop. S. | see Inst (‘Xtract.J may ariMu towards the fluid eonsiimniatiou of tlio 

. Piece, of anv animal ; slice of meat. world ; \ffio in rbiudiyeiu, colluding, malieiom 

He cuvereth liis face w itli his fatness, ami maketh ! • ,,l .i IIH * ,s ' .V* 1 N a * other I lint ever liviil 

collops Of fat on his flanks.- J»h. xv. 27. i „ /-J; ,p l,K " li,!ilu '» MuHnlagu. Appeal to C.esar. 

Take notice what plight you lind mo in, if tlerr I’,'" , , , , , 

waul Imt n rollup look tut.— 7 J<«k- , Colluding, verbal abs. Trick; secret ma- 


, Colluder. .v. One who conspires Tn a fraud 
or trick. • 

Col lo<l, rs yourselves, ns violent to f his law of (oxl 
by your uumerrilul binding, hs tin* I’linrisees by 
their imlioimded loosening ! - Milton, 7\ trachordon. 


mont and Fit tcln r. Maid in the Mdl. 

The lion is upon his death-la'd; not nil eneinv 
Hint docs not ripply for a callup of liim, — Nir ll. 
V Estrange. 

Sweetbread nml cullopswcra with skewers prick'd 
About the sides. Drydeu . Fahli s. 

A cook ]N*rli:i|is linn mighty things profess'd ; 

Then wilt up but two dishes nicely drest: 

What signilics Scotch collops to a feast r 

King, Art of Cookery. 

2. In the first of the following extracts it ap- 
plies to a child as pari, of the parent’s 


inurement, of deceit. 

Vour goodly glo/.ings.niul time-serving mffndinns 
with the slate, an* but like watermen ii|mn tlm 
Thames, looking one way, rowing another way. ■■ 
Pi Shop Mnnnlnyn, Apptal In Vasar, ]i. 11. 

Collusion, s. In Laic. Deceitful agreement 
or eon i pact, between two or more persons, 
for the one to bring an action against the 
other to some evil purpose, as to defraud 
a third of his right ; secret agreement for 


flesh and blood;’ in the second it is anj any fraudulent, purpose. 


indefinite term of endearment. 

TJiou art a catlap of my flesh. 

And for thy sake I have slu d many a tear. 

Shahtsi*ea r, Henry 17. Part I. v. 4. 
Yet were it true 

To say this boy were like me. Come, sir page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye, sweet villain, > 
Most dcar’st, my coflop. Jd.. Hi lifer's Tab , i. 2. ■ 

Cvllop From clop or calp. repn-sentiug tliesmiml 1 

of a lump nf something soft thrown on a Hat sur - ' 
fan*. Dutch, hb>p : Italian, col/m, a blow, C> l j\, a : 
blow, also a bit of anything. ( Hailey.) The two Mg- ; 
nilications are very commonly expressed by tliiC 
same term. Spanish, go! ye, a blow, also » flap, as ! 
the loosi 1 jiieee of elolli eoiering a piH'ket. In iik 


Hut most the foxiMiiaister of rolhmon\ 

For lie has vowed I liv last confusion. 

S/iensi r, Sht pin rd’s Calendar, May. 

Hy the ignorance of the merchants, or dishonesty 
nf weavers, or the collusion of both, the ware was 
bad, and tlu; priee excessive .- - .Sir iff. 

Collusive, adj. Conccrtedly fraudulent ; 
fraudulently concerted. 

The miiiisVu-s of justice have no nppnrl unity IoIki 
collusive, -s la-ing fn*e from the great allurement (*f 
dealing falsly; for bribi'ry is not known amongst 
them .— h Addison, Inscription of West Jiarhary. 

He strictly iinmi your guard against all ml In si rn 
and sophistical arguings whatsoever.-— Trapp, Pa- 
jury truly sfaftd, pt. i" 


liinnner we have if.iA.it blow, and a lump of some- rnl| j’ | , j i, ’ *.. 11 ,,. , n a nni , P 

thing soft ; a pd with the hand, and a pat of bill- l ,r ‘ 1,1 ,l r( 

1 cr ; < iiTiiiau, a f /7*i-A , a clap. rap. tap. and a lump of , . I r this had b-cn iK tiiu. n-.l, the land might ha vo 

something soft ; Scotch, tn bind, to slap, to strike, I ahem d mtlumr.ly wi.h-.ut Hu* consent ol tlm 

and Mad. hbiud, n lump or slice; to dad, tv dash. t<) ! sujicnour.- &ir H . hlackstone. 
throw down, and dad. daivd. a lunch or large piece, : Collustritlon. .v. [Lilt, nil lustra - brighten.] 
«'s|Mi*inll.v <if MMm’lliinif « | l:ibl'‘. — lltt/ffwoud, lhc - : H),istriition or illmniiiiitimi. 


f binary of English Etymology.] 

Colloquial, adj. Relating to, or partaking 
of the nature of, common conversation. 

The sevintli epislle of the first book of Horace, 
and the six! lilted ire of tliewroiid, an- In-re imitated 
in a style and manner different from the former 
imitations, in the burlesque and enlloipdal style and 
measure of Swift. ./. H arlan, Essay on Pope. 

Colloquially, adr. In a colloquial or con- 
versational manner. 


"J’is then pixibable that the moon is illuminated 
nut like a glass or crystal, by the brightness of the 
sun's rays shining thro* her. nor yet again by a 
certain coll ust ration and conjunction of light ami 
brightness, ns when many torches set together aug- 
ment the light of oiio nnol her.— Plutarch's Marais, 
v. 237. (Ord MS.) • 

Colly, s. [see Coal.] Smut of coal. 

SupjMise tlmu saw her dressed in some old liirsutu 
attire, out of fiishiun. coarse raiment besmeared 
w illi soot, colly, perfumed witli opnpanax.- - Purina, 


versiltlOUSIl manner. w Illi soot, colly, perlumcd Willi Opnpanax.- -Uurloa, 

So writes tin* man of tin* world, intent on writing i A natomy of Melancholy. 
colloqniaUy ami strictly suppressing •■\c-ft*-iiii-«il • , i"*l c^jjy. />. a. Griiiit! with Colli ; Slllllt with 
indignation lest lie should he suspected ol over- ' . . , , j.i ..... .i 

colouring a horror loo real and too deep for soisa- <-0. , bid ti ) ds with ( o,U. 

tional deserintioii. Pmctator, August 2n, lwil. 1 Brief as the lightning in tin; voHmI night, 

] CtmimL.ii> iii <i fl v i If umo That, in a sjss'n, unfolds both heav'ti and earth; 

ColloquUt. s. hlH.lkiril.UlUlO^K. Ami, en'Rinan hath i»ow’r to say lieiiold, 

Tin* coltoiptisfs in this dialogue l«Miig Hit real The jaws of darkness do devour il up. 

(htsoiis. thougli concealed under feigned names.— Shakesfiear, Midsnmmrr- Sight's DrcatA.iA. 

Malone, Lift of Drydt-n. Them hast not cullitd thy face enough. 

Colloquy. A 1 . [Lat. colloquium , from con < It. Jons, III, poetaster. 

and loquor • speak.] Conference; eonver- Colly rluxu. s. [Lilt.] •Eyewash : (applied also 
satiini - alternate discoursi*; talk. to ointments). 

Solomon so elegantly eliaraeterixctli the drowsy- Then? uru sundy few Hint have belief to swallow. 

lioadi*d sluggards Hint no ehameti-r ill Tlieo|ihr:«ti.s or hope enough to experiment, the roltyriyn of 


sat ion; alternate discourse 1 ; talk. 

Solomon so elegantly elinraeterizcth the drowsy- 
beaded sluggards, t hat no character in t hcophrasti.s 


is mnn* graphically dcserila-d ; which he hath done in 
the form <>r a short eollmpiy or dialogue, hdlurby, 

^ AH thafwM n llegcd nml notinl in thnt tn-aty and 
colhsiuif was rfjijirovi'd. -Sir (1. liuchf History of 
King Richard 111. p. 2H : HJHk , 

My earthly by his heavenly overpower d, 

In that culeatiai colloquy sublime, 


AnH'rtiiH,wbieb nromiaethn strange effect .and such 
as thiHiricH would count inestimable, that N t<> mako 
one ms* in Liu* dark ; yet thus much, according unto 
his receipt . will the right eye «»r an liMlgc-lnar, boiled 
in oil, and preserved in a Iirizcii vcsm'I, cllcct,— .Mr 
T. Proirne, Vulgar Errours. *Js. (Ord MS.) 

The devil dill to man ns Kseulaiiiiis did to Xei»- 
clidvH, lie gave him a formidable coltyrium tu tor* 
477 



assn colo 

injmt hirjmom— Jierowy Taylor, A pptct of Sodom, 

C&ooyntb. x. See scroll (1 extract. 

If they won* masters of «nir alfaim, tlioy would 
suffer nothing to prow lint their own n !/#«■//« /A* rind 
gourds .— Jeremy Taylor, Dissnasi re against Pojwry, 
int rod. 

Colm'ynth is supfmsod to In* thn plant termed in 
tho Old Testament Ci Kinim.il. Sit) tho wild vino 
(literally the vino of tin* Hold I. whose fruit tliosnon*d 
historian culls hikkotli, a word which in our trans- 
lation is rendered wild gourd. . . . Colocynth was 
employed by the (J reeks at a very eurl.v period. 
Hippocrates employed *c<»An*i'r Pt* uypiM (Cucurbit, a 
sylveslris. or wild gourd) only in |H\ss:iri<*s for bring- 
iiuron menstruation, Dinseondrs pives nrgood de- 
scription of colm-yuth . . . . Hy d tees time the watery 
extract of cohmynth in alcohol, mid cMiiximtingthc 
tinctnn*. wo obtain a mass . . . to widen the name 
of r»loryuthiu lins Ixvu applied. Pen int, Elements 
of Materia Mcdira amlfl’Jiern prut int. 

Colombo, s. [sit* last, extract.] Plant so 
called (Menisjierniuin palmatum). 

Tho ('a hi mini plant furnishes the niedicinnl Co- 
■ Inmho mot.... It ooutaius a bitter eryslallixablo 
principle called ealnmbin , .. . 'Uio supplies princi- 
l*nlly go to Ceylon. Simmn>ids, CuiUnierciat Pro- 
ducts of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

This root has la-on known bv various unmos, such [ 
ns t'atumba, Colombo, ('ahanba, and dulouitui. . , . 
Tho i -out was llrst supposed to eomo from Cohmh . , 
a town of Ceylon, nml from which it is said to de- 1 
ri\c its name. Itut it is now known to be the pro- I 
duce of Moxamhimie. Vbe Hmrlisli mini c f.'ilnnibn 
is denied from the Portuguese won I Kalundio, ill ! 
wbicli tin* n is mute. . . .t'.ilnmhn or CoIomIm root 
is met with in Hat circular oval pieces, of fr«nn half 
nu inch to three inches in iliann ter. and from one 
to three or four lines thick. . . . Columbia, a crys- 
tnllixnhlc, odourless, very bitter neutral substance, 

i nns] extracted from Calumba root by Wittstock. — 

'< rein I , Element 8 of Materia Mnliea and Tin ra- 
pt lilies. 

Colon, x. [Gr. member.] 

1. Point (formed thus :) used to separate 
members of a sentence complete in them- 
selves, but not suiliciently imlepeiideut to 
form separate senlem es. See Coni m a. 

2. In Ana tom if. Large intestine. 

It 1 tin * colon I liegin.s, when* (In* ilium ends, in tin* 
cavity of t lie os ilium on the riidd side; i r- m tlri'ci* i 
ascending by tin* kiihu-y, on the same sid", d p.isvs 
under the concave side of tin* liwr, to ulmli il is 
Hornet lines t ieil.as likewise In I lieuidl-bia Idi l*. W Inch 
tinge* it yellow ill licit plqco: tlnn it runs under the 
bottom nf tin* stomach In tin* sphvn in the Idl side, 
to which it isalsokml : fro.n 1 lienee il turns down t . 

Il lei t kidney ; and them •* passimr.il) form of an s, 
it terminates at the np]ier pari of j lit: os sacrum, in 
the reel mu.- -l)u/iicy. 

Now, b.v your cruelty bard bound, 

1 si min my unis, my colon wound, Thrift. 

Tlie contents of the eo'on are of a sour, fetid, in-id 
smell in rabbits.— SirJ. Floytr , PreUrnatnnil State 
of the animat Humours. 

c6lonefc x. (now generally sounded with 
only 1 ' two distinct syllables, col' ml, more 
frequently hurnel, see first extract.) [see 
last extract, j Chief commander of a regi- 
ment; tield-ofiicer of the highest rank, next 
to the general officers. 

[Occasional changes of l into r are 1o ho found in al- 
most every language; o.g. Lavender, i.i*. I.H\eudula ; 
rotund, promuiieed ennui (Old French coronet ; 
Spanish, eormid) -, hossiirnola^ Lutein iola ; Cirru- 
bus from (Velum; Keplmlarpia and Lclhargia, hut 
mtnlpia.all from Algos, pain. -Max Midler, Irctuns 
on the Seit nee of Language, lect. iv.] 

The eliiefest help must In* the care of the colonel, 
that hath the government of all his garrison.— 
Spinner, Vieir of the State iif frdaud. 

('a plain or rotund, or knight in arms, 

Whose elianee on these defenceless doors may seize, 

If ileed of honour did tin e ever please, 

(iuard them, and him within protect from linrms. 

Milton., Sonnets, viii, 
[Colonel . — Formerly coronet ; the captain coronal of a 
regiment, the chief captain, from corona, a crown. 

- - WtilyuHHhl, Dictionary of English Etymology,'] 

Colonelcy, x. Condition or rank of a co- 
lonel. 

In consequence of tin* death of Lord Cornwallis, 
Sir Arthur obtained in iuiie, lsiHi. the colonelcy of 
the JMrd regiment of the line, in which he had served 
thirteen years as lieutenant -colonel. (SR ig. Trans- 
lation tf JirialmonCs Life, of Wtltingtun , i. IT. 7. 

Colonelstalp. s. Office or character of 
colonel. 

Whilo ho continued a subnllern, lie com plained 
against the pride of colonels towards their oilleers; 
yet, in a few minutes alter h« had i*eei*ived his ci*in- 
misNion for a regiment, In* confessed that colonclsldp 
■ was coming flut upon him .-tiwtft. 
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Colonial, mlj. Relating to a colony. 

A regicide amliassador ill London will bn at nil 
your meetings of West India merchants ami planters, 
and, in eircct.iii all our colonial councils.- Murks, 

Thoughts on a Regicide Peace. 

Coionloal. adj. Rcluting to husbandmen. 

Mare. 

Colnnicnl services were those, vdiich wero done by 
the ecorls and socmen (that is, husbandmen) to their 
lords.— Spvlman. 

Colonist, x. Settler in a colony; member of 
a colonizing expedition. 

The colonists carry out with them a knowledge of 
agriculture anil of other useful arts, superinur to 
what can grow up of its own accord in thn course of 
many cent uries amuiigsavagi' and barbarous nations. 

— ^ Ada m Smith, Wealth if Motions, iv. 7. 

The cdnnints emigrated from you .-Jiurke, On 
Conciliation icith America. 

Colonisation, x. Act of phmting with in- 
habitauts, nr forming colonies. 

Our ministers an* of opinion, that the Increase of 

our trade and niniuifael urea, that our growlli by _ 

colonic, d ion, mid by eouoiicst, have coueiirred to I 0 

accumulate immense wealth in the hands of some . “* ®tatl Ol IX 111^ coloured, 
individuals. Iturke, Thoughts on the (Muses of the ' 
pn sent Discontents. 

Colonize, v. a. Plant with inhabitants 
settle with new planters; plant with co- 
lonies. 

Driiina hath advantage by nciiucst of islands, 

...i.:..i. ..j,,, enhoiic, th and forlilietii daily.— J/atrrll, 

Vocal l Forrest. 

Colonizing, r trial ah ft. Same as Coloni- 
zation. 

Then* was never an hand drawn, that did double 


Colophony, block rosin, thn solid residuum of ths 
distillation of turpentine, when nil the oil has Ihs*ii 
W' orked olt—Ure, Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures 
ami Mines, 

Coloqnintlda. x. Same as Colocyntli. 

Tho food that to liiiu is now as luscious ns locusts 
ahall lit* to him shortly as bitter hm coloquintida. 
Shahs pear, Othdlo, I. N. 

if our ftnuished np|M*titcs hear of meat, they fc nr 
no cidvqnintida.- Uishop Rainbow , Sermons, p.^. 
liVlA. 

(iiMl put in a little coloquintida. which spoiled the 
whole iiilum.- South, Sermons, viii. Zllk 

Cdiorate. atlj. Coloured; dyed; marked 
or stained with some colour. Mare. 

Had the tunicles mid humours of the eve lH*«*n 
colo rate, mimv rays from visible objects would lm\ 0 
Iss'ii stopt. Ray. 

Coloration, s. Hare. 

I. Art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more depnrtnhle nature than 
othera, ns is evident in coloration ; for a small ouan. 
lily of sairnm will tinct more Hum a great (innnlii v 
of lirauil. — llaeon. 


Amongst euriositira J shall plant coloration 
though somewhat Isdler; for beauty in down's is 
their pivhnnincnee.— Enron, Natural and Exih ri- 
mental History. 

Coloritic. mlj. [Lnt. eolorifieux.] With 
the power of producing dyes, tints, colours, 
or hues. Marc. 

lu this composition of while, the several rays il ( > 
not sutl'cr any change in their co/nri/hd-iiiiabiies bv 
acting upon one imothcr ; but aro only mixed, anil 
by a mixl lire or their colours produce w bite. Sir f. 
At ictmi, Optieks. 


tlie rest of Hm habitable world, Is foro Ibis; for so a Colossal, adj. (jliganlic; like a colossus. 


mail may truly term it, if In* shall put to acemuil as 
well dial that' is, ns that which maybe hereafter, by ; 
the larlluT occiipatmii and rot ou icing of those 
coum vies: i nd yet it ciunuil be allirmed. if mn* I 
speak iiigi'iuiously, that it was the jiropagalioii of | 

1 1n* ChriMian faith that was tin* adamant of that 

discovery, miry, and plantation; but gold amt _ ' V., ' #1 , 

silver, and temporal profit mid glory ; so that wliat Coloase. .v. [l’f.J Sjinu* as ( olossus. 
was lira! in I bid’s jtri'Vidi nee, was but seeond in j Not to mention (In* walls ami palace of Itnbylon, 
man’s appetite ami iuteiilioii. -itmvii, Adc, rtise- j the pyramids of Lgyjd, oreotosseot Rhodes. Sir 

vnnt ha, ehnig u IL'Ig II a r. I W.iimple. 

If the di'i.iiiiii'iiN of Spnm in the New World had 1 There huge enfosscs rose, with trophies crown'd, 
been of Mich ne derale cxleist, as Imre any propor- ! And Rnuick eharaelers were grav'd nrouml. V»pe, 

c °'°* b , 6 “; <«y. in r<.m. ^ a „t 

as that I»r other nafniiis. Robertson. j the height and bigness o( suc h a statue; 

Colonnade, s. [i'r.] | gianllike. 

I. PcrUvIe of a circular figure, or series of, /‘"‘"'k V ,L ‘ rnh ! SS(mi 

, * • i 1 I of. I uuo,- Harris, Ehtlologieul ingiurus. 

columns disposed in a circle. i . ... .;. , 

Here eireliug colunnndts the ground inelese , Colossic. adj. Large, like it Colossus. Man. 


This colossal statue of the celebrated MaMern 
tyrant is strongly imagined.- J. IVarton, Essay on 
toe /.ft and Writings if Cope. 

Looking up to this great colossal system of empire 
thus founded on commerce. Com nail. Treatise on 
the Study of Antupidiis, p. lift. 


And lien* tho marble statues breathe in rows. ; 

Addison. \ 

2. Any series nr range of pillars. 

For you my votunnadis extend their wings. Pope. 

Colony, x. [Lai. culoiiia.] 

1. Body of people drawn from the mother- 1 
country to inhabit some distant place. 

T(#tln sc* new inhabitants mid eohmus he gave the 
same law under which they were born and bred. - 
Sprit st r, I ‘ii iv of the Sfahi of Inland, 

Rooting out these two rclM'llioiis septs, he placed 
English colon it s in their rooms.- Sir J. Dorics, 
Discourse on the State of Inland. 

(Kiris, nr tin* I’m vims of the ancients, is reported 
to Imv.* civilized the Indians, planting enloun a and 
building cities. Arbnllnint, Tubfts of ancient Loins, 

II i ights, and Met is it a s. 

•2. Country planted ; plantation. 

The rising city, which from far you see, 

Is (Ja village; aiid a Tyrian colony. 

Dryden, Virgil's cEneid, 

Colophon, x. [Lut.] Conclusion of n hook, 
generally containing the place or the year, 
or both, of its publication. 

They are closed with the following epilogue and 
colophon.— T. Warton, History qf English Poetry, 
ii. '1. 

Hut tlm same practice continued when t he mho 
plum, or linal description, fell into disuse, and the 
praHiee then ceased to linvo any justiliealioii, since 
the iillcpaire bad lirciniio the prineiitfil direct menus 
of identify ing the book. - A? Morgan, On the DtJJl- 
entty of correct Description qf Rooks. 

Colophony, x. [first brought from tho city 
of Colophon.] Itosin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, slowly evaporating, almut 
a fourth or lift h |wirt. Hie remaining substance suf- 
fered to cimiI, would afford me a eoberout body, or a 
Hue ndojdiony.— Hoyle. 

TuriJtiiLiiifs and oils lenve a colophony, upon a 
separation of their thinner oil.— Sir J. Flayer, 
Preternatural Elate qflhe animal llumurx. 


Ali'ti merely great 
In their n llcctcd gravity of voice. 

Sourness of coimti'iiiiiici', manners’ cruelty, 
Authority, wealth, and all the spawn of fortune, 
Think they liear all the kingdom's worth before 
them ; 

Yet diller not from those colnssick stntui'S. 

Which, with heroiek forms without o'erspread, 

A\ it liitt aiv ii<> light lull m or tar, Hint, and lead. 

Chapman, Tragi dy of Hussy D'Amho'".. 

Colouas. x. (phii'iil rnre, both colossi uffil 

ndoxsHsrs being easily si voided l.y the eir- 
cumloeulion 1 colossal slut lies’ ; indeed, the 
word is a proper, rather than st wmnmu % 
name.) [Lilt.; from *•< A.™.;., a word of 
imeertain origin applied by ihe (I reek* to 
statues exceeding life size.J Stsitne of ex- 
truoriliiniry magnitude. 

That i •ahmsiix [of Rhodes | wns of gilded brass, 
and eighty cubits liiuli.- -Sir T. H> rbi-rt, Rdntion of 
some i ears’ Travels into Africa and the Unut 
Asia, p. ^*ii7. 

lu I bat Me lit* also defaced an hundred oilier 

C'l lioNKiUii Jt. — I hid i 

Tin'll you ii.iti better have chosni one a littlo 
longer in tiic legs. If 1 was to tight, I'd come out 
wit h a colossus— U. Col man the younger, The jns>r 
(ieiitU inan, v. .1. 

Coi6abuaw1so. udn. Til the manner of a 
colossus ; astride, as the colossus at Rhodes 
stood. 

Bastard Marpirolon 
Hath Doreus prisoner; 

Ami stands colossus-wise, waving Ins beam, 

I' p«m tho pushed corses of the kings. , R 
Shah-spear, TroUux and Crcmda, v. B. 

Colour, s. [Lut. color ; Fr. cnuleur^ 


I1WU4 a am 9 - V | 

l. Appearance of bodies to the eye only; 
hue ; dvc. , „ . 

v Her liair ilmll bo of what cokmr ;it please Ood.- 
hhakespear, Much Ado about AoUung, u.<. 
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The lights of colours wro more refrangible one than 
another in this order: ml, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, ditip violet.- -Sir /. Aewfon, OpticR*. 

It la a vulgar idea of the colours of solid bodies, 
when we pereeive them to Ini ml, nr blue, or gm>u 
tincture of the surface; but a philosophical idea, 
when wo consider the various colour* to be dll remit 
wii notions, excited In us liy the refracted myn of 
light, reflected oil our eyca in a difTercnt manner, 
according to the different size, or alia|m, or siliiation 
of the particles of which surfaces are compoaciL- 
IValts. 

Euphemistically. IIuc of tlic (In rker varie- 
ties of mankind : (opposed to that of the 
white), • 

lilarrisgcs between white men and women of 
colour are liy no means rare ; and the circumstance 
is scarcely observed unon, unless the woman lie de- 
cidedly of a dark colour, for even a considerable 
tinge will pws Tor white, — M'C'u llwh, Uvographical 
Dictionary, Brasil. 


2. Freshness of countenance from the colour 
of the blood showing through the skin. 

Aly checks no longer did their colour boast. 

Drydcn. 

A Jbddcn horror seiz’d his giddy head, 

And his cars trickled, and his colour lied. Id. 

j, Tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure just begins to live, 

The tnwh’rnus colours the fair art lietray, 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. 

Used metaphorically . 

Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false 
colours unon things, to call good evil, and evil good, 
fliminst the conviction of their own consciences.— 
Swift. 

Elizabeth went on progress, and for a time had a 
respite from her troubles. Among of her places she , 
paid a visit to Cambridge, where she had an oppor- 
timily of showing Itcraclf in her most attractive co- 
lours. — Fronde, History rf England , Elizabeth, 
eli. viii. 

4. Concealment; palliation; excuse ; super- 
ficial cover. 

It is no mailer if I do halt; I have the wars for 
my colour, nud my pension shall seem the more rea- 
sonable. Shakes pear, Henry IV. Port It. i. 2. 

Their Kill admitted no colour or excuse. King 
Charles. 

;i. Appearance; pretence; false show. . 

I’mlcr t he colour of commending him, ! 

I have access iny own love to prefer. 

Shaki spear, Tint (Jen f lenten of Verona, iv. 2. 

Merchants came In Rhodes with a grent sliiji laded 
with corn, under tho colour of the sale xv hereof they 
noted all that was done in the city .— Knollcs His- 
tory of the Turks, 

(i. Kind; species; character. 

For every passion something. and for no passion 
truly anything, as hoys mid women are, for the most 
part, entile of this colour.-- Shakes jmtr, As you HU 
it, iii. 2. 


7. In the plural. Standard ; ensign of war. 

Heat Venice gave 

Mis body to Hint pleasant count i, vs earth, 

t ml his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
lidcr whose colours lie had fought m> long. 

Shokcs/Miir, Hi chan l FT. iv. 1. 
The hanks were filled with companies passing all 
along till* river under their colon ru t with truiuiicls 
Mounding.— A*N«jf/rff. 

Just then a bark, of very suspicious appearance, 
came in sight : she soon appmuched the shore, and 
showed English colours ; but, to the practised eyes 
of tin; Kentish fishermen slm looked much like a 
French privateer.— Macaulay, History of England, 
ch. xxii. 

Used as a singular. 

Aii author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours, Addison. 

Colour, v. a. • 


I. Mark with some hue or dye. 

The rays, to speak properly, are not colour nl\ in 
them there is nothing else than a certain power and 
disposition to stir up a sensation of this or that 
colour.— Sir J. Aewlvn, Ojt/icks. 


2. Palliate; excuse ; dress in specious gu< 
lours, or fair appearances. 

I told him, that 1 woftld not favour or colour ii 
stiy sort his former folly.— Sir ljk.*Hahiyh, Assays. 

lie t'olours tho falsehood of /Eneas by an expn-si 
command from Jupiter to foraakn the queen. -- 
Hryden, Dedication to Translation <fthe JJto kt. 

3. Make jdausible. 

l iavp w* 1 ” 50 hPRr(l of Insurrection that wm 
nTO coloured with grievances of the highest kind, 
cnuntenaiiml by one or more branches of tho login 
loturo.— Addison, Freeholder. 

C Wurfi * ”*• ^angc ^ rom P a ^ e to rc< * 
The unfortunate Dr. Nowell coloured, itammorci 
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....... .. y ffi nis.nnu was ttunhlc to goon. 

—Fronde, History if hughmd, Elizabeth, cli. viii. 

Colourable, tulj. Specious; plausible. 

They 'have now n coton raid" pretend* lo withstand 
Innovations, having accepted i.r ,>th, r laws mid rules 
oi ready. -‘N/jemif r, Vh w of the state ../’ In land. 

They were glad to lay hold on s.'. cohat raids a 
matter, and to traduce him us an author of suspi- 
ciiuiHinnoviiiion. H, taker. 1 

Mad 1 saerillecd ecclesiastical government and 
reveniu*s In tlu’ir covetousness and ambition, tl]«.y 
would have found lm colourable neertssity of uii 
unuf.-hniff Charles. J 

Mo hope the merry of (.nil will consider us unto 
Homo nnnerntion of our offences; vet had not the 
KHiivrijvof our parents so r.Jou ruble cxnwl-Aiims. 
—Air J. Jl rote ne. Vulgar Arrears. 

Colourablenesn. s. Attribute suggested by 
Colourable. 


You oppose figure to plainness nml colourable- 
ness. /' u Ike , Confutation uf Ml, a, p. H.’J: 

c6lourably. fair. Speciously ; plausibly. 

Till! process, howsoever c,,l„urably awarded ‘hath 
not lut the very mark whereat it was directed.- 
Bacon. 


C 0 L U 

* v (OiM'llNEk 

Cast a cnlt's-tooth. Get rid of the love of 
youthful pleasure, or the disposition to the 
practices of youth; sow wild oats; ^in allu- 
sion to the shedding of the first set of 
teeth, the comyletion of which marks tin* 
colt's maturity ). 

„ Wi‘11 said. lqrd Sands ; 

l our eoHs-taoth is not east yet Y 

No, my lord ; m»r .shall not.* while l have a stump. 

Shakcsfuar, Henry Vlll. i. J. 

Colt. v. y. Frisk; be licentious; run at. large 
without rule ; riot ; frolic. 

As soi m ns they wen* out of sight by themselves, 
tlwy shook off their bridles, and lieiaui to colt anew 
more licentiously than iH-fure.-Afpcwar, View of tho 
A raft of Jr, It ml. % 

Colt. r. a. [ y ] 1U* fool. 

M hat .a plane* mean ye, to colt me tluiH ?-- Shakr- 
Sjnar, IF, cry I V. Port /. ii. 2. 

M hat. are wo bobbed thus still? colled, and „ 
f rarted r- - liaumout and Fletcher, hoynl Subject. 

Coltish, iii/j. Having the tricks of a colt ; 


Coloured, part. at/j. 

1. Not white; streaked; diversified with va- 
riety of hues. 

The colon rut are coarser juiced, and therefore not 
no well and equally concocted. Bacon, Xaturnl 
and Erpi ri menial History, 

‘2. lu Ethnology, it. is applied to the darker 
varieties of iiiaukiud; especially, though 
not. exclusively, to the negro. 

The European population consists of English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, Herman, and Portuguese vt- 
tlcrs; the colon nil races are divided nceording to 
their slian* of negro blood into sambos, mulattos, 
iiiiadnsius, and mestizus— M'Ctdloch, (ieogra pineal 
Dictionary, Jamaica . 

Colouring, verbal nbs. Part of the painler's 
art that consists in laying on his colours; 
quality of colour in a picture, as opposed 
to drawing and design. 

All which amounts to no more limit a verbal 
painting or oral colouring.— Jt n my Taylor, Arti- 
ficial Handsomemss, p. itt. 

Hut ns tin* slightest sketch, if justly trac'd, 

Is by ill colourin'/ lull tin* more disgrac'd, 

So by fnlv* learning is gw d Miee defac'd. Pope, 

All these amazing incidents do the inspired his- 
torians rclati: nakedly ami plainly, without any of 
tho colourings and heighten mgs' of rheloricli. ■ 
Hi.*/, Obser cations on the Htsnri’cetion, p. :yir,. 

Colourist, s. Painter who excels in giving 
colour to his designs. 

Titian. Paul Veronese. Van Dyck, nml the rest of 
tho good colourists, have emne nearest to nature. 
prydin, Tennslakou of Dufnsuoy's Art of Paint- 
ing. 

Colourleaa. aitj. Without colour; not dis- 
tinguished by any hue ; tninsparent. 

Traiispan , ul Mihstam , (*N f as glass, water, and air, 
when made \ery thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwise t"i*ii,cd into plale.s, exhibit various 
colours, according to their various thinness; al- 
though, ::t a greater tliiekuess. they appear very 
clear and colon rl,ss.—S>r J. A» ivfnii.'f/nticks. 

Pellucid <s»''*Mi*//.'Mi glass or water, by l«‘ing liealen 
into a jmwder «ir froth, donequin; a very intense 
U Idleness. — Jlri.1l, y. 

Colstnff. s. Largo carrying stalf, to 

the middle of >s liich the burthen is fastened, 
while each cud rests on a man’s shouhlers. 
Obsolete. 

Whether they | witches] can bewitch ntth* to 
death, ride in lla! air upon a ruitlshtfi', Ac. Hi cion. 
Anatomy of Mi bmcho'u. p. f» i. 

Instead of bills, with col stares enne; instead n! 
spears, with spits.- -II. Jenson, Tate of a Tub. 

Cry out fur cudgels, col slues, anything.— B. au- 
munland FUtelur, Tamer tamed. 

Colt. s. [A.S.] 

1. Young horse: (used commonly for the 
male offspring of u horse, as filly for the 
female). 

Tho colt hath about four years of growth, and so 
tin* lawn,. 'Mid so the call'.— Bacon, Sal it cal and 1.x- 
jterhiu ntal History. 

Like calls or iiiimanagcd horses, we start nt dead 
bones and lifeless blocks. Ji renty Taylor, lint*, and 
Ex, rvisrs of Holy Firing. 

No sports, but wind lielnug to war. they know ; 

To break Hie stubljorii colt, to hcml tlm Ihav, 

Drydtn, I iryiis Jincid. 

2. Young foolish fellow. 

Av, tbat’s n celt, iiuh'cd ; for he doth nothing but 
talk of liis Xwnx—Shiikctpcar, Merchant of loiire, 
i.2. 


want ou. 

lie was all colfish, full of ragery. 

Chaucer, Mar chant's Talc, 

C&tishly. r/i/r. In the mumicr of a colt ; 
wantonly. n 

lYi.usiis st ill naan's himself on high. 

And e- dli sidy doth kick tin* cloiulos. Certain 

lb I'lSts, .lr., presented to hi r Majestic, l.'sf. 

Coltsfoot, s. Plant so called (Tussilugo 
Farfant). 

i'pon the I able lay n pipe fillwl with lietiiuy nud 
coif s- 1 if. Taller, no. 2iiij, 

The inherited delight le* 1ml in wandering in l ho 
lleMs in search of foxglove nud dandelion and rolls- 
I fed, Israii lo wear to him I lie character oftcmpia- 
| tin u.— Kilns Marucr, ch. i, 

Columbary. s. [ Lilt, columbarium .] Dove- 
cot ; pigeouhouse. 

] Tin* earth of cnlumbaras or dovehonses is much 
desired in tin* art nice of saltpetre, Sir T. Jlroiou , 
! Vulgar Ar roues. 

Columbine, s. [Lat. Columbian .] Plant &o 
ciillcd (Aquilegimn vulgare). 

('ohit.ibiiu s are of several sorts and colours. They 
I flower in the cud of May, when few other flowers 
show. Martini, r, Hustyulry. 

Columbine, ailj. [Lai. columhinus, from 
rulu mbu --= dove, pigeon.] Riduting, be- 
longing to, m* of the' tail are of, a dove. 

It is not p ssiblc to join scrja-ntiiie wisdom witli 
ctdiinibine immceiiey except men know exactly ail 
' the conditions of the serpen \.--llacon. (Ord 3is.> 

Columbium. s. Si'c extract. 

I ( ini ii hi bin, u, u las'idiar metal exl raeteil from a rare 

niineral hroughi Irom Iladdam in PomitsHeul. It 

is also called Tniitaiiiiui the mineral Tafttalitu 

and Vilrotaiilaliie. I'.uuid in Swislen. It has lullicr- 
I i had no appiieaii-in lit Hi«* arts. It comhim s with 

two sill doses III* o\v r *en ; by the second it In*. 

comes an acid.— L re, Dicltanary if. Iris, Manufac- 
tur, t,a ml Muirs. 

This metal was discovered in 1S01 by Hatchett, 
who detected it in a black mineral belonging to tin* 
lint isli .Museum, supposed to have conn* from .Mas- 
sachiisscts in .North America; and from this cir- 
cumstance applied to ii the iiamo columbium.— 
1 n nu i*. ('In luistry. 

Column, s. [Lilt, culummi.'] • 

1. Round pillar. 

Some of the old («rcek columns nud altara were 
brought from the ruins of Apollo’s templout Delos. 
- Pi.ichain, 

Round breken columns clasping ivy twin’d. Pope. 

2. Any body of ccrfain dimensions pressing 
vertically upon its base. 

Tin* xv hole weight of nny column of tlm atmo- 
sphere, nml likewise Hie sjienilek gravity or its 
hast s, arc certainly known by many experiment*.— 
H, alley. ' 

:J. Applied to several objects that, either from 
1 heir form or their functions, have a colum- 
nar character: its column of soldiers,’ 
* the columns of u newspaper’; the ‘ verte- 
bral (spinal) column , or backbone.' 

Columnar, tulj. Formed in columns. 

While columnar spar, out of a stune-pit.— 
irard, On Fossils, 

Columned, ailj. Adorned or provided with 
columns. 

llut in front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, rex cal 
Trens and 1 lion's calumn'd citadel, 

T he cro ivix ur Tnxib. Tennyson, (Eaunu 
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Col&res. «. [Lut. coluri ; Gr. rnXovpoi.] 
Two great circles supposed to pass through 
the poles of the world : one through the 
equinoctial points Aries and Libra; the 
other through the solstitial points. Cancer 
and Capricorn. They mV called the equi- 
noctial and solstitial colures, and divide 
the ecliptic into four equal parts. The 
points where they intersect the ecliptic 
are called the cardinal points. 

Thru® the equinoct ini line * 
lie etrrliil ; four t inn's cross'd i ho our of niglit 
From polo U» pole traversing each colnrc. 

Miffun, Pa rail i sr Lust, ix.flrt. 
Ci roll's and area mid lirond-bcllinir colnrc. 

Keats, Hyperion. 

Colza, *. Variety of cole grown for the 
oil of its seeds. 

Colza impoverishes tho soil very much, ns do. in- 
deed, all the* plants cultivated for I lie «ke of I heir 
oleaginous seeds. It must nol, therefore, he come 
back upon in for six years, if line crops he de- 
sired. The double ploughing which it requires 
elTis-t .willy cleans the ground.— Urc, Dictionary of 
Arts, Manufacture, a nil Mines. 

C6ma. s. [Gr.] In Medicine. Stupor. 

It only remains in this place to speak of Dial con- 
dition known as canto. Coma is n stale of eoiuplete 
insensibility, and loss of power of Dinught nml uni- 
lion. II may arise from several causes; from apo- 
plexy: from poisoning hv opium, mrlioiiic acid iras ; 
. . . from drunkenness; from the operation of in- 
tciiM'coht : from poisoiiingof the 1)1 nod in some dis- 
orders of the urinary organs; and from amutiii- 
ltd ion of serum in or on Ihe lirnin. It is often im- 
portant to distinguish the coma of drunkenness 
from that of apoplexy; and in doing so we are often 
assisted by the odour of the hreuLh. -Jlon/n r, l’hy- 
sician's Vatic Meet on, by Dr. Huy, § ill 4 (r). 

Com&rt. x. Treaty; article. Obsolete , rare. 

lly the same entnarf. 

And carrlace of the articles design'd, 
llis fell to Hamlet. Shakes/war, Hamlet, i. 1. 

clmate. s. Companion. 

3Uy annates and brothers in exile. 

Shakespear, As /sin like it, ii. I. 
And thy name, strainer? -Is (Minibus, the ca - 
mole in the prison, ns the trial.--.SVr /.*. L. Jin liver , , 
Last Days of Vnmjteii. h. i. eh. xvi. 

Comato. adj. Hairyjn appearance ; having 
■I bush of hair, as a comet scents to have. 

How annate, crinite, cnudiite stars are fram'd. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, xiv. It. 

Comatose, adj. Lethargic f affected with 
stupor. 

Our best castor is from Russia: tile irreat and 
principal use w hereof is in hysterical anil voinalo.se 
cases, -(in ir. 

Coml\ s. [Welsh, ana ; the h catachrostic.] 
PiMperly, a valley surrounded by hills. 

’Till round thu world, in aoutuling combe and 
plain. 

The last of them tell it tins first again. 

IV. Jlrownc, If ri tannin’s Pastorals. 

Confb. s. [A.S. catnb ; the h catachrostic.] 

1. Instrument to separate aud adjust the 
hair. 

Hv d«*nd Partlienope’a dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea's iroldcri comb, 

Wherevi it h she sits on liiainond rooks, 

* Sleeking her soft nlliiriutr locks. Milton, Conns. RSO. 

1 made an instrument in fashion of ncauih, whose 
teeth, lieimr ill number sixteen, wen* about hu inch 
and a half broad, and the intervals of thu teeth 
about two inches wide.— Air J. Xewton. 

2. Top or crest of a cock, so called from 
its pectinated, or comblike, indentures, or 
from ils likeness to a Combing. 

rook- lnve great combs and spurs, liens littln or 
none. -Ilacoti. 

Iliirli was his comb, and corni-red withal, 

With denis cmbaltleil, like a caslle'wall. Dryilcii, 

Si. [ ? ] Series of cavities in which the bees 
lodge tlieir honey. 

This, in affairs of slat- 
Employ’d at home, abides within the Rate, 

To fortil\ the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop tho ruins, lost the fabric fall. 

Drydni, Vi if til's Georgies. 
Combi x. [the h cataehrcstic.] Measure so 
called = half ft quarter, or four bushels. 

Ill tho fourteenth century. Sir John ('iilliini ob- 
Bervca, a hnrvcstmau bad foiirpenco a da.v, which 
enabled him to buy a comb of wheat: but to buy a 
cawb of wheat a man must now (17*4) work ten or 
twelve days.— Hallaus, View of the State if Europe 
during the Middle Ages. pt. it ch. ix. 
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Comb. v. a. Divide, clean, and adjust the This cunning cardinal 

lmir with a comb T"? Rrtirl,!H "’the combination drew, 

_ Ifcr r.n. MI ho jl. Iuiu«.ir plc’d. /Uatovrar, four* VIII. 1 . 1 . 

To comb your noddle with a tlirou-legg'd stool. It is now generally used in un ill sense ; 

i,. ... ^ikr-spcar. Taming if the Shrew, 1.1. but was formerly indifferent. 

Divers with US, t hat lire rtowii prey, and yet would Tliev aim to ruTmIup nil to thole nt™ »ui - . 

lfaani, AtUitral anil kx/wri mental history. n TT • n ".. .... 

Him with ribisms tied 2. Union ot bodies or qualities ; commixture; 

His tender neck, and comb'd his silken hide. conjunction. 

Thom «rn. n 1 Resolution of compound bottle* by lire, does not 

J here wna n sort of engine, from winch were cx- Jnu ,.j, cnrii'h man kind aa it divides tlm 1 

_ t2!i Aiff. hcrcwith ‘ hc rAJSitl? 1 " 1 ' ,M!W 

Combat. V. tt. [Fr. combative.’] Ingratitude is always in combination with prid,. 

1 |'’igllt amt Imrd-hiurtednoss.— South. 

... * hukis/*rur, Lows labours tost, v. ... into a homogeneous-looking compound, possrs-cil 

2. Ad in opposition. of pro|M>rLies generally different Ironi thosi* or tlm 

Two planets rushing from aspect malign separate constituents.— t/ro. Dictionary if Arts 

Of llerccst opposition in mid sky, Manufactures, anti Mines. 

Should combat, and their jnmiiir spheres confound. 3, Copulation of ideas ill the mind. 

. M d ton , Fa rad me Lost, vi. 31.**. They never suffer any ideas to lie joined in iheir 

Combat, v. a. Oppose; light. understandings, in nny other or Htrongor eoiw/.Li,,- 

Their oppressors have changed the Hcene, anil /ion than what- their own unLuroaudcorres|H>udi'm'u 

combated Ihe opinimis in tlieir true .sIm)H). — l)r. 11. give them. — Locke. 

More, Decay of Christian Fitly. Combine. V ll TFr combiner *1 

Love yields at last, thus combated by pride, , , . *- 

Aud she submits to be the lLmmu's liridc. *• together. 

Cilnnrille. Let us not then suspect our happy hIrIo, 

Combat, s. Contest; ha tile; duel; strife: As nut secure to KiiiKlc or combin'd. 

(opposition generally between ttvo ; hut .> Link in union. mtun > 1,aradlM ^ 
suuictiines it. is Used for buttle). the Iwst maker of all lnarriaaea, 

llh.se repmus were ftill luith of cruel monsters Combine your linirts in one. vuur realms in i 
ami monstrous men ; all which, by private combats, Shakes /war, /lain 

they delivered the count riea of. Sir P. Sidney. Friendship is the cement ubicli renllv i 

the imlile combat that, ’twixt. ju.v and mankind. Dr. H. More, (Incentmntt oft'hv 

was fotiKlit ill Ifatiliua! She hud one e.\e declined j o A.-..!,.,. l,« 

for the loss of her hiisbniid. mint tier elevated that **’ ’ dICOrci, hlttll t»> (Otlipd(t. 

the orach* was filllllled. Shaktsjuar, Milter's Talc, , M.v.henrl s il.sir love is act on his fair diliq 

v. 2. A* mini? on tier s. so her s is set un mine, 

Thu combat now by counite must be try’d. n J^ combin'd, save what tlum must comi 

Dryden. M.V holy marriage. 

Combatant, s. One who fights with another; * c Shakcs/wr, Ranuo and J u < 

duellist: antagonist in arms ; champion. 

lull ’ '• ( unite tucll with otlicr: 

Cfrew darker at their frown. hot It ot tlumjs and persons). 

Mdton. Paradise Lost. ii. 71 a. | llmmur ami policy, like nnseverM rriends 
lie with Ins sword un>«lieatird.<.ii pain of life, J’lli* war, do jm»w loirethcr ; irrant that, inn! 

Commands lailli combatants to reuse l heir strife. Ju peace what each of them by tli* other him 

Dr/yleit . ! That they combine not DicreV 

Like despairuuc combatants they strive airaiusl i Shakes mar, Coriulam 


Combine, v. a. [Fr. combiner .] 

1. Join together. 

Let ns not llioii suspect our happy slate, 

As not secure to single or combin'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, .'"{ji, 

2. Link in union. 

<hsl. the best maker of all marriage*, 

Combine your heart* in one. your realms in one, 

Shakcs/wa r. Hi n ry V. v. ‘2. 

r rirndsltip is the cement uhieli renlly aw, burnt 
mankind. Dr. Jl. More, (Jneerunu nf of the Tonym. 


My lien it’s dear love is set on his fair daughter; 
As mine on licr’s, so lier’s is set mi mine, 

Ami nil combin'd, save what tlum must combine 
Hy holy marriage. 

W ShakcS/K-ar, Roua u awl Juliet, ii. 3. 

Combine, v. ti. 

I. (’oah'see; unite each with other: (used 
both of f/iintjs aud persons). 

Iloimur ami policy, like imsevcr’d rriends 
J'lli’ war. do jrmw together ; grant that, and tell urn 
I It peaee what each of them hy th* other Jom-s, 

That they combine not there? 

Shakes/nar, Coriolauus, iii. 2. 


you. as if they had beheld umeiled the magical .> lT n :r p : n fiM..nd«h*m r.r .b.J.m 
shield »f Arinsto. winch dax/.led the beholders wit h . “ » atHlst l|t or if ‘Mgll. 

too much brightness.- A/. | „ ( <»>"»»* 1 ogd her gainst the enemy ; 

Wlien any of those combatants strips his terms of I l'«*r tlie.xr ilomrstu k and particular tin 

’i . i ii !• }• .. , i Arc; not thc nui-slii.il hen- 


ambiguity, 1 shall think him a champion for know- 
ledge.— /jickr. 


Are not the question here. 

Slmkcsiwar. King Lear, v. 1. 

With /br before ftlie thing defended. A ml .seem y.mr^wn (h'st rm-iim.'l 

Men become combatants for thosi) opinions. Dryil n. AurnuizCn. 

Combatant, mlj. l)is,K.so,l t» quarrel. "* S ' ^ " ,C *" y ° f 

Their valours are not yet so combatant, ...J „ , „ . .. „ , . 

Or truly ant?igonist irk as to light 1 ,u> "* 11,0 tin* devil, all camhnndly am 

Hut may admit to hear or some division* sr V ,,ia,, F adv.'isarics. s.» main shnmd adi- 

Of fortitude, may nut ’em off Iheir iimirH. ti'-'n.v eiamoroiis S'»l , eitouis.- -/i/in ,, .'t , ^ t r 

n.JonsonJlagn, tick Lady. Moas, 11. 30. tOrd MS.) _ _ ^ 

Combative, adj. Disposed to fight; laig- Combiner, s. rorsoil or thing which com 
nations 1 

This lie puts upon you in his lino combative man- 1 , Maintaining this so excel lent combi nt r of all \ .r 

Her. culling for reply.— Lamb, Utter la Words - 1 * l * * Mountayuc, thnaU Lssoiis 


cates, so many elamoroiis Kulieiloui^!— /iiirriiK'^iir- 
lumis, ii. Si). lOrd MS.) ^ 


Combattvcneas. s. Attrilmto suggi'sted hy 
Combative; pugnacity: (conitnon in j combed 
works on Phrenology, as in ‘ the organ of 
combuticeness *). won,;:,, 1 

cumber, s. [see Cumber.] Ihirdcusomc- supplied 

ness ; trouble; vexation. Hare. K-Tvitw’: 

That I may fimvitli* you some lit lodging* at a 1 , 

gmsl distance from Whitehall, for the preservation Combleaz 
of ldessi'il lilMTty, mid avoidance « if the condur of] What, 

kindness .— Sir It. Wot ton. To Sir Edmund llacon. A co table 

Combinable. adj. C-aptiblc of being united ■ 
with ; consistent with. 1 {are. ■ Conibmali 

Plea si in's are very combhmble both with business : make CO 

and study.- -Umt Chest crjlrkt. This vi 

C^mblnate. adj. Betrothed ; promised ; set- 1 ntrVL,r ' ai 
tied by compact. Hare. , Comburjl 

Shelost a nohli* bnllier; with him the sinew of more u 


Maintaining this so excellent cmbhnr of all vir- 
tues, humility.— IV. Mountinjuc, Ihnmt Esso /is, 
pt. ii. p. | Ml: Um4. 

tnbing. g. Borrowc«l lmir covering nr 


her fortune, her marriagu dowry; with both her 
comhinata liicdumd, this well sismiing Angelo.— ir L*. mm % oc\n 

Sh/ikfsiuttv Mcnxuce fnc M.vutucA iii i IT JalTiv incrcliant* now eontnurgersiivcui 

Shu/as/war, Mats to ef,n Measure,^. 1. Wdh Peril, gals, mid Portugal* with ihotl,. 

Combination. 3 . Sylvester, Du Jlarta*. 4i (Ord M 

1. Unitai for some certain purpose ; associo- Combust, adj. When a planet is not above 
tion ; league : (a combination is of;;rir„/e eight degrees and a half distant from the 
persons ; a confederacy, of states or suvt* . sun, either before or alter hiiy, it is 10 

reiyns), , be combust or in combustion. Obsolete. 


combed over the baldness of the head. Ob- 
solete. 

Tlic baldness, thinness, Hint (as both men and 
women think) tins deformity of Lhcir hair is usually 
supplied by borders and combings', also l,y vvho.e 
perukes, like art ifici.'il si'iilN, (Itted lo their luwl. - 
Jeremy 'Jfiylor, Artificial Uoudsinni mss, p. 1 1. 

C^mbleaa. adj. Wanting a nmib or crest. 

What, is voiir c«*st a cnxennib V-- 
A combless cock, so lintu will Is; my hen. 

Shakt s/nar, Tamiuy of the Shrew, n. I. 

c6mbmaker. s. One whose trade is to 
make coinhs. 

This wood i* of use for tin* turner, engraver, 
carver, and combmakerf -Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Comburgher. S. ( Cobnrtjhcr would lw ^ RJ 
more accurate form.) Fellow-burgher. 
Jlare. 

If Jaffa merchant* now comhnrgers seem 
With Port ukhIn, and Portugal* with then,. 

Sylvester, Du Jlarta*. i± (Ord MS.) 


'■•r***' «*»»»* ...... -- ,, 

sun, cither before or alter liiiy, it is »»m 10 
be combust or in combustion. Obsolete. 
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Gulancrlus had a jiatient c«nil«l make Latift versos 
when the moon was combust, otherwise illiterate.— 
Burton, Anatomy uf Melancholy, p. 1U1 

Oombdit v. a. Hum ; ( Jiyuratively ) 'throw 
into confusion. Rare, 

Alter the l'o|»v had excommunicated llm Emperor 
Lewis of Bavaria (ill whieli ease nil Germany wns 
combustnl with great l roubles), they of Hitsile modi* 
alliance and promise of unit null Niieeours.with them 
of the Mint) first cantons.- -Time's Storehouse, 251,2. 
(Urd MS.) 

Combustibility. s. Attribute suggested by 
Combustible; litibility to catch tire; 
capability of being burnt. 

As the opposite to Combustible, viz. 
/n-combustiblc, is in common use, tbe 
form before us is preferable to the abstract 
in -ness; which would give the awkward 
form un-coinbustihlcncss ; not to mention 
the English origin of t lie termination -»r«, 
ns contrasted with the Latin origin of the 
adjective to which it is attached). 

AYhite sulphur without combustibility , 

Which fro the tiro away will never lly. Old Poem in 
Ashmule's Thcatrum Chymicum, p. 170 : l»Wi2. 

Combustible, (ufj. 

1. Having the quality of catching lire ; sus- 
ceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of tho w r aud of nxyoodar, are 
white, Imeanne their vapours artrrnl her sulphurous 
than of any other cmnbustibla substance.— Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Erratic*. 

Sin is to the soul like (Ire to combustible matter, it 
assimilates liefore it destroys it.— South 
The (lame shall still remain ; 

Nor, 'till the fuel perish, can decay, 

By nature formed on tilings combustible to prey. 

Dryden. 

2. In Chemistry. See Combustion. 

3. Tumultuous; having a tendency to tumult 

or sedition; inflammable. 1 

Finding sedition ascendant, lie | Junius] has been 
ahlo to advance it, - Imding (lie mil inn combustible, 
he has been aide to iiillatiic it. Johnson, Thoughts 
on the late Transactions resm cling Falkland's Is- 
lands. 

Confbtiatiblo. s. [Fr.j 

1. Combustible material. 

This lire, if they may be believed, was not fed wit h 
wowl, coal, turf, or like common combustibles. Sic 
T. Herbert. Relation of some Travels into 

Africa and the (.treat Asia, |i. l'J7. 

All such combustibles as am cheap enough for 
common use, go under I he mime of fuel. - Urc, Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

± In Chemistry. See Combustion. 

Combustibleness. v. See Combustibility. 

Combustion, s. [Kr.] 

I. Contlagration ; burning; consunqition by 
lire. 


S The fiitum combustion uf the earth is to Is? ush- 
ered in nnd accompanied with violent impression* 
upon nature.— T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

2. In Chemistry. Evolution of heat arising 
from tho combination of a substance ca- 
pable of combustion (combustible) with a 
substance capable of supporting the same 
(supporter of combustion). This heat 
need by no means be accompanied by light, 
or be in any way sensible to the ordi- 
nary tests ; the rust of iron being as true 
an iustunce of combustion (in the general 
sense given to it. in Chemist rj) as the flame 
of u candle. See extracts. 

Tho combinations of oxygen, like those of all other 
bodies, am attended willi the evolution of heat. 
This result, which is often overlooked in other com- 
binations, . . . assumes an iiiuimiaI importance in the 
combinations of oxygen. Tin* economical applica- 
tions of the light and In it evolved in tln*se combi- 
nation . are of the highest coiwquonoe nnd value, 
and oxidation alone Af all ehemieai actions is prac- 
tised, not for the value or %\ic products it affords 
. . . lint for tho sake of the iiieidental phenomena 
attending it. . . . When a body combines with oxy- 
gen, it is said to lie burned, nnJ, instead of under- 
going oxidation, is said to suffer combustion ; nnd a 
body which can combine with oxygen and emit heat 
JH termed a 'combustible. Oxygen in which tho body 
buniM is then said to support combustion, nnd la 
called a supporter of combustion. — Graham, Ele- 
ments q/T Chemistry, p. 251). 

Combustion results in common cases from tbe 
Mutual Ihemica) action and reaction of I lie cam- 
bustible and tho oxygon of tho atmosphere, whereby 
VOL. I. 


a new compound is formed.— Vre, Dictionary if 
Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

3. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; bustle hurly- 
burly. 

Froplicaying, with accents terrible, 
t>f dire combustion, and confus'd events, 

>'ew hatch'd to th* woeful linn*. 

Shakcsiwnr, Macbtfh. il. 3. 

Those cruel wnrs between tin* bouses of York and 
Lancaster brought all England into an horrible 
combustion.- Sir IF. Raleigh, 

How much more of power, 

Army ngaiust army, uiimlicrlcNs to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disl urli, 

Tliough not destroy, their liuppy native scat ! 

Milton, Paradise Lost , vi. 223. 

But say, from whence this new combustion sprints; 

Jirydt n. 

Combinative, odj. Disposed to falsi 1 tin*. 
Obsolete or rare; Combustible being 
the? prevailing term. 

Their lienms and influcnecHliegin to grow mnligii, 
fiery, and combust ivc.—ltishopGandm,WcrasinsUs. 
p. 2U: 1053. 

Combuataoua. udj. Inflammable: (use'll figu- 
ratively in tbe extract). Hare. 

Ilis maiestie tieeiug not a litllc mooved that mat- 
ters should tin thus combust noun in the Indies, sud- 
denly sent Francesco de Hupiidclla in Imj gnvcriiour 
in those parts.- TimFs Slorchousi\\ii’l,1. (Urd MS.) 

Come. r. w. preterite, came; participle, come, 
the older form comm. [A.S. roman.'] 

As a verb, i.e. as a word implying a 
state or an action, Como dimply denotes 
motion -motion, however, of a peculiar 
kind. 

This is best understood by comparing or 
contrasting it. with its opposite and corre- 
lative Go. 

The motion denoted by Go i s //•«//», the 
motion denoted by Conic is to, the speaker. 
Hence, the additional or «//-\erbisil idea 
involved in the term is pronominal rather 
than adjectival; e.g. if we explain Hurry 
as more hastily, the motion expressed by 
hasty is adjectival, and is founded on the* 
Substantive haste; whereas, if we explain 
Come to mean more this n ay, tbe secondary 
element, though connected with the Ad- 
verbs hit/nr or here, is ultimately founded 
on the Pronoun he or its root ; which, 
though usually treated as Personal, is, ori- 
ginally, Demonstrative. 

This is because tbe idea suggested is not 
that of a simple quality, but that of a re- 
lation; a relation which in many respect* 
may be compared with the ones denoted by 
this and that , here and there. 

It is not easy, in all eases, to determine 
whether tbe word lx» properly used. Where 
A, standing oil a certain spot, says that 
E is exacted to present himself on that 
spot, the wArd Come, i.e. more in a direction 
to the speaker, is the natural and appro- 
priate term; the speaker's position being 
beyond doubt. Hilt what, if be lias to say 
that H will meet him at some third place, 
or one different, from that, on which lie is 
speaking? In such a ease the movement to- 
wards A is only partial, and is complicated 
by the idea of movement from bis (.Vs) own 
position. If this predominate, so that, the 
spot left bv H take a more prominent place 
in the conception than tin* spot the speaker 
leaves, the use of Go suggests itself. 

This is shown in the following extracts 
(all of which are Johnson’s), in the second 
division of which go may be substituted 
for come. 

a) Come, alone tbe appropriate term. 

CiL'sar will come forth to-rlHy. , 

, (Shakespear. J alias f wsar, u. 1.) 

Here both tbe speaker and the person 
spoken to nre waiting to see Casar, und 
tlmt on a spot which he will approach. 

3 Q 


Tbe next — • 

Coming to look on you, thinking you ij<*a<l. 

I spake unto the (Town :is huvime v-iim*. 
(SlmkosjMikr, Henry IV. Fart II. iv. 4.) - 

is also uttered on tbe spot where tbe 
speech to the crown wns made, and where 
the wearer flf it wtis addressed. 

By the prieking of my thiimlrit 
Something wicked tiiis way comes. 

(Shukespcur, Mnelielh, iv. 1.) 

b) Come , capable of being superseded 
1 did hear 

The galloping of Imnw* : who wiw't came by " 
(Shakesneur, Macbeth, iv. 1.) 
Bid theiri cover the table, serve in the meat, 
nml we will come in to dinner, lid., .Merchant of 
Venice, iii. f>.) 

As viini jih the cnimnauilmeut came abroad, 
the children of Israel brought in abundance tin* 
first fruits. (2 Chronicles, xxxi. 6.) 

It is impossible In cone m ar your lordshij^at 
any linn*, without reeeivimr some favour. (Con- 
greve, Dedication to the Old Bachelor.) 

In the following the greater jlropriety of 
go h evident: the natural combination 
being Conte and my, (lo and your. 


Look to't, I 

ivespoar, Hamlet, i^i.) 
Another point connected with Come, i 


I charge you; conic your ways. 
(Shake! 


which it. agrees with Go, is its thoroughly 
neuter or intransitive character. Without 
wholly changing its meaning, it cannot 
become active or transitive. 

Few verbs, however, tit. first, sight oftener 
appear to govern a noun. This is because 
such expressions us ‘come this way,’ ‘be 
went three miles,* und the like urc common. 
The government, however, is only up- 
parent. No action expressed by tbe verb 
Come affects tho noun as an object. 

Its true construction is adverbial: i.e. 
the noun (generally in conjunction with 
some other word) shows the manner in 
which the action is ]>erformcd, but by no 
means expresses anything that the action 
affects. The same const ruction is common 
in other languages where an accusative 
ease, n ft ft an intransitive verb, takes the 
guise of a ease in a state of government. 
Tbe accusative which in Latin expresses 
duration of time is an instance. From this 
point of view, nouns conveying tbe notion 
of direction or distune* 1 are thos^iat. most 
frequently follow tonic; and, next to these, 
the pronoun it in its iudctiuitc, or indeter- 
minate, sense. Such expressions as ‘ to come 
it,’ ‘to go it,’ ‘to come it strong,’ tit bough 
always co/lotpiial, and often vulgar, an; 
strictly idiomatic. Sec It iudciiuitc and 
post posit i\e. 

Come (in the imperative mood). An exhort- 
ation, generally implying agreement or 
reconciliation. 

fVuue.lcL iih make* our father drink wine.— Genesis, 
xix. 32. 

Come, rouir, nt all lie laughs I laugh, no doubt : 
Tin* only dill'm-m-e is, 1 dan; laugh out. Pane. 

Construed like tbe ablative absolute in 
Latin, i.e. as ‘. . . being conn*,’ or ‘when 
. . . has come.' 

Cane ( 'andlemiu, nine years ago, she died. Gay. 

Conte about. 

a. [? l'Y. veair a bout; llu; notion being 
that of something at tbe cud of a move- 
ment, rather than something round a 
point.] Come to pass ; fall out ; come 
into being ; arrive ; liapjien. 

And let me Njieak to th* yet unknowing world, 
How these tilings carnc ubmtf. 

Shako? fint c, ItamtH. V. 2. 

1 conclude, however it comes about, tlmt tilings 
are not as they should lie. Swift. 

How routes it about, thal.lm 1 nh'»vc sixty years, 
affairs have been placed in the hands of new men 1 -- 
hi. 

b. [English.] Change; come round. 

4^1 
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Tin wind earns about, ami s.'*l 1 1«*d in the west for 
miiii.v 'lays.- -Boron. A'cw Atlantis. 

On hotter HioiikIiK timl my urg'd rensoiis, 

They are mine about, ami won to tin: true nu1<'. 

* Jt. Jnnsnn. 

Come attain. Kct urn. 

There came water thereout; and when he had j 
drunk, his spirit came again, {.ml lit) revived.— 
Jut lyes, xv. 111. 

Come and yd. Clinngr. 

And troubled blood through his pa It* face was sem 
To come ami go with tidings from 1 lit* heart. 

S/tensar, Fa> rir Queen. 
Tho colour of tho kim? doth come awl go 
Between his purpose nnd his conscience. f 

Shakt spear, Kitty Joint, iv.2. 

Come at. Reach; get within the reach of; 
obtain; gnin ; acquire. 

Neither sword nor scept ro can come of ooiwienoe ; 
hut it is nhovo ami beyond tho reach of l»oth .— Sir 
J. Suckling. 

Ill oriler to route at a true knowledge of ourselves, 
we should consider how far we may deserve praise. 
— Addison, Sjtrrfafnr, no. Sl'Si. 

Nothing makes a woman more esteemed hylho 
opposite sex than ehastily, ami we always prion 
those most who are hardest \o mine at. I but. no. UP. 
Come by. Same us ('ohm* ul. 

Tliimrs most needful to presene this life, aro most, 
prompt and easy for all living creatures to come by. 
— Hooke r. Ecclesiastical Polity, h. v. $ 22. 

hole is like a child, 

TMht hours fur every! Iiiii^r that ho can • '••me by, 

Shakispcar, Two Hvnth men of Verona, iii. 1. 

Thy case 

Shall ho my precedent ; ns thou goM'st Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. /i /., Tempest, iii. 1. 

Are you nol ashamed to inforre a poor widow to 
so rough a course to come by her ow lit— Id., Henry 
IV. Part //. ii. I. 

And with that wieked lyo 
A letter they came by, 

From our kind's majesty. SlrJ. Denham. 

lie tolls a sad story, how hard it was for him to 
route by the hook of Trignntius .— Bishop Stilling - 
fleet. 

Amidst your train, this unseen jtulire will wail, 
Examine Imw you came by all your state. 

J ley tint, Aurengzebe. 

Come in. 

a. Comply ; yield ; hold out no longer. 

If the areli -rebel T\rono, in the time of these 
wars, should oiler to come in. and siilmiit himself to 
her majesty, would you not have him received?-— 
Spenser, I ’it w of the State of inland. 

b. Re introduced; become the fashion; be 
brought into use. 

Then etnne rich deaths and eracefrl action in. 
Then instruments were taught lmuv moving notes. 

1/trtf Hosennnn “i. 
Silken garments did not come, hi ’till late. and the 
use of them in men was often restrained hv law. 
Arbnthnnf, Tables of ancient Cuius, Weights, anti 
Men suet v, 

c. Re added as an ingredient; make part of | 
a composition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many 
men plac their happiness must come in to heighten 
his character. --././/s/mp Affrrbiiry. 

i /. Accrue from an estate, trade, or ollier- 
wise, as gain. 

I had rather tvs mad with him that, when he liml 
, nothing, thought nil the shim that euinn into the 
harbour his, than with you that, when you have so 
much coming in, think you have nothing. SirJ. 
Suckling. 

Sweetheart, we shall he rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. 

Shakcspear, Lore's Labour's lost, v. 2. 

e. Willi for the (division and acceiitmition 
being a me -in for). Re in the way of ob- 
taining, obtain ; get. 

Shape and lie-nuty, worth and education, wit nnd 
understanding, gentle natiircniul agreeable humour, 
honour and virtue, wen* to come in fur their share 
of such emit raets . — Sir W. Temple. 

If thinking is essential to matter, stocks and 
atones will come in for their share of privilege.— 
(Jollier, Essay tin Thought. 

The resit came in for sulnidies, whereof they hunk 
considerable sums.— Swift. 

f. With to (the division and accentuation 
being come-in to). Join with, comply with, 
agree to, assist in, anything. 

They marched to Wells, where tho lord Audley, 
with whom their leaders had beforo secret intelli- 
gence, came in to them ; and was by them, with great 
gladness and cries of joy, accepted as their general. 
—Bacon, History tfthe Reign tf Hun ry VII. 

Tho fame of their virtues will make men rnuly to 
come info every thing tliat is done for llic publick 
good — Bishop Atterbury. 
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Come nrar. Approach; resemble in excel* 1 
lenco : (metaphor from races). 

Whom you rail not equal or come near In doing, 
you would destroy or ruin with evil spenking.--//. 
Jitnson, Hisciit'cncs, 

The whole ale liirvcd wit Ii such admirable inven- 
tion, that nothing ancient, mid modem scorns to 
come near it.— Sir W. Temple. 

Come of. Proceed. 

a. As a dcsrtiudant from ancestors. 

Of Priam’s royal rare my mother came. 

Jlntilcn, Virgil's JEneitl. | 

Self-love is so natural nn ii.llrmity, that it makes , 
us partial even to tlu«so that coma of us, as well as | 
ourselves .- Sir It. L' Estrange. 

b. As effect from muse. 

Thc'himmgli comes of fulness of meat, espociftlly 
in children, which cuuscth uu extension of the sto- 
uiueli. Huron. 

This comes (/judging by the eye, w ithout consult- 
ing the reason.— Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Come off. 

a. Escape ; get free. 

I knew the |hul enchanter, though disguis'd, 
Enter'd the very lime -twigs of his shells, 

Ami yet raise of. Milton , Com us, (11,1. 

If, upon such a Hi ir nnd Hill trial, lie can come ojf, 
he is tfieu clear mid innocent. Smith. . 

Those that are in any signal danger implore his; 
aid ; ami, if they conic <jjf sufc, call their deliverance j 
a miracle. -Aildisoit, 'Trawls in Haig. J 

b. End an tiifuir. 

Oh, bravely came we off, 

When with a volley or our needless slinl. 

After such bloody toil, we l»id good night. 

ShakcS{K-or, King John, v. 5. ! 

Ever since Spain and England leive had any thing 
to debate one with the other, the Engli-di, upon all j 
encounters, have cmuc of with honour and the lu-t- J 
ler. - Bacon, Considerations on War with Spain. I 

Akin to this is 1 he construction in such 
sentences as 4 When does the match conic 
of? ’ 1 The race came of uu Tuesday,’ and 
the like. 


Com 0 over. 

a. Rise in distillation. 

Perhaps also tho plilegmntick liquor, that Is wont 
to oeer in t his analysis. may, at least as to part 
or it, bo produced by tliu operation uf the lire.— 
Boyle. 

b. Get the better of anyone ; overcome : (us 
4 You can’t come over me in that way’). Col - 
lotpnul. 

Cm With to. Take part, with; join. 

Come round. Same as Come about; also 
used ns equivalent to recover or r evict, 
in such expressions us ‘She bus come round 
since her illness;’ 4 she 1ms come round 
iigam.’ 

Come short. Re insufficient ; be inadequate. 

To attain 

The highlit nnd depth of Thy eternal ways 

All human thoughts come short, Supreme of things! 

Milton , Paradise Lost, viii, 4l h 

Come to. 

1. With to postpositive. 

«. Advance or recede from one stage or 
condition to another. 

Trust me, I mu exceeding weary.™ Is it come to 
tliat ? 1 had thought weariness durst not liuvc at- 
tacked one of mi high blood. Shaktspear, Henry IV. 
Part II. ii. 2. 

Though ha would after have turned Ills teeth upc... 
Spain, yet ho was taken order with before it came to 
that.— Hacon. 

Seditious tumults, nnd seditious fames, dlflhr no 
more but as brother ami sister ; if it come to that, 
that Urn Ik'sI actions of a state are taken in an ill 
sense, and traduced — /(/. 

b . He brought to some condition either for 
better or for worse : (implying some degree 
of casualty). 

His soils* come to honour, and ho knoweth it not. 
—Job, xiv. 21. 

Holloing come to Ihu estate, keeps a busy family. 
Locke. 


c. With by. Suffer. Obsolete. 

We must expect sometimes to nme ojf by the! 
worst, liefniY we obtain the Hunt eoiiquest.— ( 'ala my. j 

d. With front. Leave; forbear. 

ojf from t hese grave disquisitions. I would | 

clear the point by one instance more. •Felton, Dis- 
sertation on reading the Classicks. 

Come on. 

a. Approach; advance; make progress ;j 
thrive. 

Things seem toco mean apace lo their former state, j 
— Ilactiu, t’linshli rations on War with Spain. i 

There was in the ramp both strength mid victual ■ 
Hiiltleienl for the obtaining of the victory, if they i 
would not protract the war mil il wiulcr were come ‘ 
on— Knolb tt. History of the Turks. 

b. lu the imperative mood, the words I 
convey a challenge, i.e. a call upon Hum 
adversary to come up to, or towards, the 
challenger. 

Come on, nnd do tho worst you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Drydcn. 

c. (? unless the n be an insertion in «7, for 
of iL ail opinion held by some.) Result.. 

My young master, whatever conn i on't, must liavo 
a wife looked out for him by that time he is of age. 

— Lurie. 

? For the sense in the following see Corner ■ 
sprout. j 

It should seem liytho experiments, both of the ; 
malt and of the roses, that they will mmr far faster i 
on in water than in earth: for tho nourishment, is > 
easier drawn out of wafer limn out of earth.— Hacon, j 
Aa (lira l and Experimental History. 

Come out. 

a. Re made public ; lx» discovered ; result. 

Before bis book came oaf. I Had undertaken tlnjj 
answer of several others.- Bishop Stillingjlect. 

It is indeed conic nut at last, that we aro to look 
on the saints as inferior deities.— Id. 

I have Iss-u tedious: and, which is worse, it comes 
out from the lirst draught, and uncorrccLcd. — 
Drydcn. 

Tin; weight of tho denarius, or tho seventh of a 
Roman ounce, nnms out sixty-two grains hiuI four 
sevenths. - Arbuthiwt, Table tf ancient Coins , 
Weights, and Mcasnns. 

h. Re introduced to general society. 

c. With rtith. Give vent tof publish. 

Those great masters of chymicnl arcana must bo 
provoked before they will com out with thorn.— 
Boyle. 


You were told your master had gone to a tavern, 
anil come to some mischance.- •Swjj'l. 

c. (accent conic- to.) Consent ; yield. 

What is this, if my parson will not come to / 

Swfl. 

d. Amount to. 

The emperuiir imposed so great a custom upon all 
corn to he transported oul of Sicily, that the very 
customs came to as much as Ixiili I lie price of t 
corn amt the freight together. -- KiioUts, History of 
the Tucks. 

You saucily pretend to know 
More than your dit idciid comes to. 

Butler, Hvdibcos. 

Animals cither fis>d upon vegetables iiimiuliatcly, 
or, which comes to the same at last, upon other ani- 
mals w liieli have fed upon them. Woodward, Essay 
tow, mis a Natural History tfthe Earth. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his phrse 
will liml il by » greater want of money than that 
routes to. - Luekr. , 

‘J. Willi to pivpotilivc. In futurity ; not pre- 
sent; lo liap|x*n hereafter. 

It serveth to discover tlmt which is hid. as well as 
lo foretel that which is to come.— Bacon, Nat u cal 
and Experimental History. 

In times to r,mw. 

My waves shall wash the w alls of mighty Rome. 

Drydcn. 

Taking a lease ,»f land for years to conic at the 
rent, of one hundred pounds.- -Jaekc. 

Come to oneself Recover one’s senses. 

He falls into sweet ecslacyof joy. wherein 1 shah 
leave him I ill ho comes to himself.— Sir W. Tt-midi. 

Come to pass, lie off' *e ted ; fall out. 

It comcth, 7 ’e grant, many limes to pass tliat Ihe 
works of men being the name, (heir drifts mid pur- 
posii therein are divm.—Jlnokir, Ecclesiastical 
polity, b. v. § I h 

How comes it to pass, that some liquors ruiiii"l 
pierce into or moisten some hodira which ore csmI.v 
pervious to other liquors Boyle, History of Firm’ 
ness. 

Come up to. 

a. Amount, to; npprtmc.li. 

lie prepares for n surrender, asserting that ail 
these w ill not come up to near the quantity miuwl ,, - i 

Wood w, nil. Essay towards a Natural History •‘J 
the Earth. 


h. Rise; advance. 

Whose ignorant crodulity.wili i»of 
Come vp to the truth. , ... 

Shakcspear, Winters laic, n. h 
Considerations there are, that may make us. u not 
come up to the elmraetcr of those wlio rejoar in ln- 
bulations, yi*t at least satisfy the duty of Is'irig |k»- 
tlont Archbishop Wake, Preparation for Death. 
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The voatea bysslnie, wliicli some Indies wore, must ' 
have lieeu or niu'Ii i^tnuirdinmy price, that there is 
no stuff In our nire mines up to it. -A rtmthmt, Tables . 
i if ancient Cains, Weights, and Measures, . j 

Wlicn tlu* lniirt is bill, it In angry at all words : 
that cannot come up to it .— Swift. 

Come upon . Invade ; lit lurk. I 

Three hundred horse, and llimi thnusnnd foot 
English, eoniniauded. by Sir John Norris, were , 
charged by I'nrnia. coming upon them wiLli seven | 
thousand liorsi'. Ilacou. 

When old ago comes upon him, it conies alone, 
bringing no other evil with it but itsulf. South. 

Come. v. n. Sprout. 

The dost; ufHnit y of tho notion of sprout- 1 
ing like* it seed and approaching the surface 
of the earth makes it difficult, to say where ■ 
the senses connected with Hie (German. 
ktim, and the senses connected with thej 
A.S. cutnun, run into one another. In the* j 
first of the following ex tracts the sense' 
was probably sprout , and the prominent- j 
tion roam ; in the remainder none is the' 
ordinary verb. In the present language 
the sense of sprout is wholly lost ; so that 1 
to come up is simply to rise or ascend. | 

It is reported that if you lay a frond stock of ker- ' 
nets of grap** ulmul tlie root of n vine, it will make 
the vine anno earlier and prosper better, —liacou, 
Natural ami Ex jnri mental History. 1 

, .. ‘ uinlt, as it must not 

come too little, no it nuist not *w: too much— .Vue- ' 

timer. 

With on. See Come on under Come, v. a. 

With up. 

f Over-wet at sowing lime, with us lirewleth much 
dearth, insomuch ns the corn never cometh u p. - 
Macon. 

? If worn should mow them down never so fust, yet 
they may lie auddculy supplied, and corner up ugain. 
Id. 

? (lood intent ions an! the seeds of good actions, and 
every inun ought to sow them, whether they tunic 
up or no— Sir IF. Temple. 

Come. r. n. For He come, in the sense of 
happen ; fall out ; I nke place. 

The remarks under the preceding entry, 
mututi v mutandis , apply here. It is diffi- 
cult to say where I lu* word Come has its 
ordinary power and translates the Latin 
eccHit, or where it --become and translates 
the Latin Jit. 

So came I a widow. 

And never shall have length nf life enough 
To rain upon reniemhmnee with mine eyes. 

Shakes pro r, ft* nr it / J\ Part II. ii. 3. 

Tho Duke nf Cornwall, and Regan his duchess, 
will bo lien- with him to-night.— How conus that? 
—Id., King bar, ii. 1 

Those Hint fire kin to the king never prick their 
finger hut they say. Then* is .some of the king's, 
blood spilt, ifow conuts tint? says lie, that tnk 
upon him not to conceit c: tho answer is. I am I lm , 
king's poor cousin.— Id., Henry IV. Tart II. ii. 2. | 

How romc the publican justified hut hy a short 
humble prayer?— Mishap Unppa, Units for Deration, j 

Come. s. [(leriuan, keim - sprout or hud.] | 
Sprout. j 

That the malt is sufficiently well dried, you may ! 
know both by the taste, and also by tho falliug-otf 
of tho rume or sprout.— Mortimer. 1 

Comedian, s. 

1. Player or actor of comic parts. 

The world is a staire; every man an actor, and 
piaics his part here, either iu a coined ie. ur trairedie. ■ 
The good iiihii is a conn it inn which (however he ' 
liegius) cndN merrily; but the wicked man acts a 
Inurcdio.and therefore ever ends iiniornnir.— Itishop I 
Hall, Meditations, cent. 2, 3U : 1(127. (Urd MS.) j 

Applied to a female. Rare. 1 

Mclituutrion, pretty honey-lav, when of a comedian . 
bIm* iN'canie a wealt hy diimi’n wife, would be saluted . 
liiadaiu Pit bias, or Prudence.- Camden, Remains. ' 

2. W rit.er of comedies. Less common. 

Seali-oT willeth us to admin' Plautus as a crime- 
dtan, but Terence rj a puro and elegant Blanker. 
—Pntclutm, Of Poetry. # - 

C6medy. g. [Lilt. conurdia.'] Dramatic re- 
presenlalion of a lively kind : (ns opposed 

# to tragedy). 

• Your honour's plnyera 

Are come to piny a pIcnNnnt comat y. 

Shakes/tear, Taming if tho Shrew, induct. w\2. 
A long, exact, and serious comedy. 


' Ind^if ^it* 00110 N0UU ' ,n, - ,n, l i (,t : h toneli. 


t can, at once both pleusc und preach. 


Tope, j 


COME 

Olmelily. adv. In a comely manner. 

It was then dial the simple and beautiful yohng 
Hheiihi*rth*sses went without oilier nppan'l than that 
which wiln requisite to cover ctomlily that wliieli 
modesty wills and ever would have rom-enled. • 
Shelton , Translation of Don Quixote, b. ii. eh. iii. 
(iticli.) 

Comeliness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Comely; grace; beauty; dignity: (il 
siguilies something less forcible than beau- 
ty, less elegant than grace, and less light 
than pret linens). J 

A careless comeliness with comely can*.— Sir T. 
Sidney. 

The service of (hid hath not such perfeetimi of 
grace and comet i mss ns when tho dignity of the 
place doth concur— H, hiker. 

They skilled not of thcgomlly ornaments of poetry, 
yet wen* sprinkled with some pretty llmvers. which 
gave good grace and comtliuess. Sptnsic , ViuroJ’l 
the State of Ireland. j 

Hardly shall you meet with man or woman so j 
aged or ill-favoured, hut, if you will commend them ! 
for comeliness, nay and for youth too, aludl take it j 
well,— South. i 

Then* is a great pulchritude and comeliness a f pro- 
portion in the leaves, Mowers, and fruits of plants.— 
May, Wisdom of (Sod mnnifistvtl m the Works of Hit: 

Creation. 

A horseman’s coat, shall hide 
Thy taper shape, and comeliness of side. 1 

Comely, atfj. [A.S. c iceman - liecoinc, iu the 
sense of suit, lit. J (traeeful; decent; 

having dignity, grandeur, or propriety 
of mien or look : (comeliness seems to 
be that species of beauty which excites 
respect rather than pleasure). 

Oil ! what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that h-ais it ! 

Sh'ilas/imr, .lx y»u like it, ii.3. 

This is a happier and inure cannty time, 

Than when they fellows ran about the streets, 
Crying eon fusion. Id., forint, inns, iv.U. 

If the principal pari of beauty is in decent motion, 
no marvel though persons in years seem many times 
mure amiable ; for no youth ran be enuuty but by 
pardon, and considering the youth ns to make up 
the comeliness.— It, icon, Unsays, -It. 

lie that is comity when old and decrepit, surely 
was \ery beautiful when he Mils young. South. 

Thou art a com i ly, young, and \:iliaiit knight. 

Dry dm. , 

Comely, udr. In a comely manner ; hand- 1 
soincly; gracefully; decently; with pro- 
priety. 

To ride comely, to piny at nil weapons, to danen 
county, be very necessary tor a courtly gentleman. 
Asoham, Srhnotmasfi r. 

Thoxe things lli. 'i! either ("iod was honoured with, 
or his people edified, are decently retained, and m 
our churches enmity pCartlM'd.— llnnidy. Of lilt: 
Time and Place of Prayt r, pt. ii. 

Comer, s. 

I. One wlui conics: (opposed to one who 
goes away or departs). 

Time is like a fashionable host. 

That slightly shakes his parting guest hy (If hand; 
Hut with his arms outstretch'd, as he would Jly, 

( i roN] is in the com, #• : welcome ever smiles, 

Ami fuii'Mcl goes out sighing. 

Sliak, s/h or, Tmitns and ( ’rcssida, iii. 3, 

Now leave those joys unsuiting in thy age. 

To n fresh comer, and resign the stage. Drydeu. 
•J. Visitor. 

Yourself, renowned prince, then st id ns fair 
As any mnur I have look’d mi yet. 

Shakt s/k-a r, M- echo, it of Venice, ii. I. 

House and heart lire niien for a friend; the pas- 
sage is easy, and not only admits hut even invites 
the co ni i r. -Smith. 

All earners, or the jirst earner. Anyone 
indifferently. 

The renowned champion of our T.ndy of T.nrelto, 
and the miraculous translation of her elinorl, about 
which he hath published u defiance tn the world, 
ami offers to prove il against ut! mm, rs.—Po shop 
StiHiiiyjh it. 

There it is not sin up' that the mind should give 
itself up to the common opinion, or render itself to 
the first mini r. hn-ke. ... 

Her every -day name, which was understood iii 
the market-place and used in the palace, wliieli the 
Jirst miner knew, and which stale-edicts recog- 
nised. was the Catholic eliiireh.— A’ i wmau. Essay 
on the. Diwrlopmeut of Christian Doctrine, eh. iv. 
Nect.ii. 

Comesautlon. s. [Lilt, commcssatio, -ohm. J 
Heveling. Rare, 

for me, 1 do not envv, but wmiderTit tlm liifii- 
tious freedom, which these mi'll think themw-lvea 
happy to enjoy; and hold it' a weakness! m tlmso 
minds, which cannot find more advantage in con- 

a I ri 
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flneineid and retired ness. I* it a small benefit time 
I mu placed there, where no oaths, no hlatpliciuies 
lieat my ears? wliere my eyes are m no |H-rd of 
Mounding objects? where I liear no imectives, no 
false dort I'ines, no tienmH'iiialioUi, nf ironmongers, 
fell makers, eoblcrs, hriHuu-meu, grooms, or any 
other of those inspired ignormils? no curses, no 
rilialdries? wlicit' 1 see no drunken camcss.ifi»ns,iin 
rebellious rou^i, no violent oppressions, no obscene 
rejoicings, nor might else that may cither ve\ or 
nliVighl my soul? This, tiiis is my hli'i-ty, mIio 
whiles 1 sit lien* quietly Im-kcd lip by iny kis prr, 
can pity the turmoils and disli‘in|N‘i'! ftbroml, and 
bless my own immunity from those too enmiiinu 
evils. Uistinp Hall, Pee Prisomc, IIWAx. iii. 

The world is apt upon all occasions to fall upon 
iu i necessary minissati,,n ;n»l compotat ions. llnUs, 
S, cnooi nf (he rinse if his lit mains, p. 3U. 

The l-'ivui'li are a Vrisi and delionain* aceostnblu 
people, both men mid women ; among tlm one, at 
first, entrance one may have acquaint mice, nnd at 
first acquaintance one may have entrance; for the 
other, whereas the old rule was, that there could la* 
no true rriciid.Hhip without rnmessufimi of a bushel 
of sail, one may have enough then* liefon* ho cat a 
sponiifid with them. - limn It, Instructions Jor 
Joe, i jin Tc ml, h. ii. 12. It »rd MS.) • 

Comestible, adj. [French; scarcely imtn- 
rnlized in the enrrent F.n^lisli: in psirts of 
Sctdlaml, however, it lias taken root, in a 
corrupt form among the lishermen, who 
call (lie edible sorts of certain doubtful 
marine products combustible , and, subsl an- 
ti vally, combust ib its.] Mutable. 

His markets [werej the Ih-hI orderi'd for prices of 
comestible ware ; where, in all his towns, a man 
might have m-iiL out a child lor any fiesh or fish, at 
a lidisl price, every nmming. — Mr It. Wuttun, 
Mcli,pti<e Wotlnuiame, p. 21*!. 

Comestible, s. Article of solid food. 

Conn st Udes vary from tin* most substantial to tin* 
most light. —Simpson, Handbook of Dining, p. fl. 

C6met. s. [Lilt, camvta ; (Ir. vnu ! ptp\ from 
nopy -hair.] Heavenly body nppearinjr for 
the most part at irregular jx'rioils, with a 
luminous train comparable to si tail when 
it follows, and to si beard when it precedes, 
the main body (whence its mime). 

I considered a count, or. in thedangunw of the 
vulgar, a blazing slur, as n sky-rocket, discharged l»y 
nil hand that, is almighty, — Addison, (Juarduin, 
no. 111.!. 

The following extract gives the word in 
the Latin form under which it was intro- 
duced. • 

Tiles blazing stars the Greeks call r»»/#/i fas, 1 ho 
Homans crmilas, dreadful In he seen, with hlmtdy 
hairs, mid all over rough and shared iu the top, 
like the bush of listin' up* *ii the head. ■■ Holland, 
Translation of Pliny, b. ii. vli. xxv. ( Trench.) 

Used adject i rally, « 

Her cum* toys sin' *1 .rts on every face.* 

Drydeu, Translation from Jm\md. 

Comet..?. [?] (fsime :ii. cttnN. Obsolete; 
tlie gallic itself beinif so. 

What say you to a poiili* at com, t at my house ?— 
Soitthvruc. 

Cometary. adj. Helatin^ to a comet. 

Refract ions’ of liglit arc in the planolary and 
com, tary ii giotts, as on our glob*.— i % ync, Philo- 
Stijihicid Pnuci/di s i*/’.\ at a ml It, Hginu. 

.Man dis's iml move in cycles, thorn: Ii nature lines. 
Mini's course is like tli:ii of an arrow; for tITe pur' 
t ion oft lie iMi -rd CO met I icy ellipse which In? occupies 
is iin more Ilian a needle's length to a mile. 
Coleridge, Table Talk. 

Cometlike. adj. Kesemblinjf a comet ; ex- 
citing wonder and amazement. 

I mu a maid, 

My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes, 
ifut have hn ii gaz'd on, count-tike. 

Shakes ju-ar, Ptrichs, v. 1. 

Comfit, s. [Fr. confect . J Dry sweetmeiit; 
kind of fruit or root preserved with su^ur 
and dried. (So the definition stands in 
Johnson; and it a is probable that, iu bis 
and llutlers time, the word Imtl a more 
general sense, approaching that of Con- 
fection. At present, a comfit is a cara- 
way, coriander seed, or almond, coatitl 
with sufjar). 

Hy feeding me on lienua and ficase, 

Hn cmms iu nasty ereviecs, 

And turiia to comfits by iiis arts, 

To make mo relish lor diverts. 

lintlcr. Hud i bras, in. i. • 

4 8.T 
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Comtlt. v. a. Preserve dry with sugar. Rare. 

'1 lif 1 fruit tlmt does ho quickly waste, 

M< u scarce ran mm* it. nnu'li less Insle, 

'J'liou comJfUst in sweets to make it last. Cowley, 

Comfltnre. *. Sweetmeat. Obsolete. 

From country grass to amfitures of court, 

Or city's qiiilqiic-clmscfl, let not rc|nirt 

Sly iiuuil transport . Ignite, roems, p. 8. 

Comfort, v. a. [L.Lat. conforto .] .Strength- 
mi: enliven; invigorate; console; support 
the mind under the pressure of culamity ; 
net, or serve, ns a comfort. 

The evidence nr Mini's own testimony, addpd unto 
the natur.il assent of Anson, conccrniiuc the certain- 
ty of them, doth not n little confort and conflmi the 
same.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, 1». i. 

They bemoaned him. and confortrd him over nil 
tin 1 nil that the Lord had brought upon him. - Job, 
ilii.1l. 

Light I'lci'llctli in confortiug tlio spirits of men : 
light viirioil doth tin* same effect, with more novelty. 
This is the cause why precious atom* confort.— 
Bacon, A'aturul and Ex/nri mental History. 

Cbmfort. s. 

1. Support; assistance ; eouutennnee. 

l'oyiiiiips ui.'ule n wild chare upon the wild Irish ; 
when 1 , in resjMM'L of I lie mountains and fastnesses, 
lie did little irood, which he would needs impute 
unto I lie comfort that the rebels should receive 
underhand from the carl of Kildare.— Bacon. 

The king did also appoint commissioners for the 
flniiipr of all such fts were of any value, and had any 
luiiid or partaking in the aid or confort of I'crkins, 
or the Cnriii.-shmcn.— Id., History of the Reign of 
Henry YU. 

2. ('ouholutiou; support under calamity or 
danger. 

Her soul heaven’s queen, whose name she boars, 
In comfort of her mother's fears, 

Hath plac'd amomr her virgin train. 11 Jonson. 

Your children were vexation to your youth, 

Hut mine shall be a confort to your n«e. 

Shokespear, Richard 111. iv. 4. 

We iwmmI not fear 

To pass eommodinusly this life, sustained 
My him wit li many confort*. till we end. 

In dust, our final rcNt and native home. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x.lOftb 

As they have no apprehension of those things, so 
they need no confort against them. — Archbishop 
Tilhdstm. « 

Comfortable, udj. 

1. Receiving cmulort; susceptible of com- 
fort; cheerful: (of persons). 

My lord leans wond'rously to discontent; 

His ’confortablc- temper has forsook him; 

41c is miu'li out of health. • 

Shokespear, Timon of Athens, iii. 4. 

What cun promise him a comfortable ap|K*urfthre 
before his drcadftil judge k — South. 

2. Dispensing 1 comfort ; having the power of 
giving comfort ; cheering. 

lie hail no brother, which, though it lie comforta- 
ble forcings to have, yet drnwetli tlie subjects’ eves 
aside.— Haro n. History of the Reign of Henry VI f. 

The lives of many miserable men were saved, and 
a comfortable provision made for their subsistence. 
—Dryden, Fables, dedication. 

Comfortableness, s. Attribute suggested 
by Comfortable ; state of comfort; dis- 
pensation of comfort. 

Wc known playing wit can praiso the discretion 
of an ass, the comfortableness of lieing in debt, and 
the jolly commodities of lieing sick of ttic plague.— 
Sir P. Sidney, Defence of Poesy. 

Quiet serenity ami comfortableness m\in]]y attends 
a virtuous course of life— Goodman, Winter Even- 
ing Conference, pt. ii. 

The iruil fulness of the vine; the pleasaiitncsM of 
t hi* grape ; the comfortableness of tin 1 wine.— Wallis, 
Sermon at Oxford, p. !ii 10-Sii. 

Comfortably, udn. In a comfortable man- 
ner; with cheerfulness ; without despair. 

Comfort ye. comfort ye my people, saith the Ixinl. 
S|>eak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished, tliat her 
iniquity is pardoned.— Isaiah, xl. 2. 

Upon view of the sincerity of that performance, 
hope comfortably and chcerfolly for Mod’s per- 
formance— Hammond. 

C&nfortatftwe. udj. Of* a comforting cha- 
racter ; with a tendency to comfort j with 
the pow T er of comforting. Rare. 

The odour and smell of wine is very comfortatire, 
friveth great vigour to tlm spirites, and is exceeding 
lively and piercing. — Time's Storehouse, p. 3HK. 
(Onl MB.) 

Comforter, t. 

1. One who administers consolation in mis- 
484 
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forlune; one who strengthens mid sup- 
ports the mind in misery or danger. 

This very prayer of Christ obtained angels to lio 
sent him, ns comforters in his agony .—Hooker, Ec- 
clesiastical Polity. Ii. v. § 4S. 

The hcav’ns have blest you with a goodly son, 

To be your conforter when he is gone. 

Shakt spear, Richard III. i. 3. 

Nineveh is laid wm«te, wlio will Ixnnoan her? 
whence! shall I sivk comforters for theo Y—Kchem iah, 

2. Title of the Third Person of the Trinity. 

Mut the Comforter , which is thu Holy Mhost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, ho shall 
teach you all tilings.- xiv. *2(1. 

From heaven 

He to his own n Conforter will send, 

The promise or the Father, who shall dwell 
His spirit within them, 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 408. 

Cbmfortleaa. udj. Wanting comfort ; being 
without anything to allay misfortune: 
(used of persons as well as thimjs). 

Yet snail not my death Is; con f artless, receiving it 
by your sentence.— Sir V. Sid my. 

Where was n cave, v wrought with woml’rous art, 
Deep, dark, uneasy, doleful, comfortless. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Hricf, then ; and what’s the uews’r— 

()1 my sweet sir, news lilting In the night; 
lllack, fearful, conforth-ss , and horrible. 

Shakrspca r, K i ng Joh n, v. 0. 

On thy feet <hou stood’st at Inst, 

Though comfortless, ns when a father mourns 
His children, oil in view destroyed at once. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xi. 7fi0. 

That unsociable roof artless deafness had not 
quite tired me. Swift. 

c6mfortreas. s. Female comforter. Rare. 

To be your confort rets, and to preserve you. 

II. Jonson, Volponc. 

C^mfrey. s. [L. Lat. confirnm,'] Indige- 
nous plant so named (Symphytum oflici- 
nule). 

Campatia lien* lie crop*, approved wondrous goml ; 
As confny unto him tlinl’s bruised, spelling bUssl. 

Drayton, Polyolbwn, xiii. 

Met thro some wholesome brolli, with sage and 
Ctwfrcy. Ileaumunt and Fletcher, Knight- of the 
Burning Pintle. 

c6mlo. udj. [Fr. continue ; from Lat. cu un- 
cus.] Relating to comedy (as opposed to 
tnujedy ) ; raising mirth. 

Stately triumphs, mirthful comick shows. 

Such as befit tin* pleasure. 

Shokespear, Ilcnry YT. Part III. v. 7. 

I never yet the tragick muse essay’d, 

Del err’d by Ihy inimitable Maid ; 

And when I venture at tin* comick stile, 

Thy Scornful I July seems to mock my toil. Waller. 

A comick subject loves nil liumblo verse. 

Thyrsi es scorns a low and comick style ; 

Yet comedy sound imes may raise her voice. 

Lord Roscommon. 

Thy tragick muse gives smiles, thy comick steep. 

Dry den. 

Comic, s. Comedian. Obsolete, or rare. 

My chief mission here this evening was to speak 
to my friends in Minlf f»f holiest Tolu Underhill, 
who Inis been a comic lor throe generations. - Taller, 
no. 22. 

Comical, udj. 

1. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy; 

not tragical. • 

That all might appear to Is* knit up in a comical 
conclusion, the duke’s daughter was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lord Lisle. -Sir J. Hay- 
ward. 

They deny it to lie tragical, liecause its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which huth ever been accounted co- 
mical— flay. 

2. Raising mirth; merry; diverting. 

The greatest resemblaiiee of our author is in the 
familiar stile and pleasing way of rclnting comiefd 
adventures of that nature.— Dryden, Fables, preface. 

Something so comical in the voice and gestures, 
that a man can hardly forbear being pleased.— Ad- 
disun, Travels in Italy. 

Comically. tulv. 

1. In a manner befitting comedy. 

In this tragicomedy of love to nl;t several parts, 
some satirically, some comically, some in a mixt 
tone.— Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p, 410. 

2. In such a manner as raises mirth. 

This, I confess, is comically spoken. — Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 57i». 

Tho Indies have laugh'd at tins* most comically.— 
R. Jonson, Epictcne. , 

Coming, verbal abs. [from come - approach.] 
State of being come ; arrival ; approach. 
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Mny’t please you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber : we shall give you 
Tlie full cause of our coming. 

Shokespear , Henry VIII. Iii. 1. 

Where art thou, Adiun ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, seou far olf Y 

JUilhn, Paradise Lott, 1 . 103. 

Some jieoplo in America counted their yixrs by 
the comtny of certain birds amongst them at their 
certain seasons, and leaving them ill others.— incite. 

Followed by un . Approuch. 

Sweet the rowing on 

Of grnleftil Ev’ning mild; then silent Night, 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 

Milton, Paradise ImsI , iv. CU>. 

Co mi nr/ in. , 

). Income (the same combination with its 
elements transposed and modified). 

Here’s a small trillr of wives ; eleven widows and 
nine maids is a simple coming-in for one man. - 
Shakcs/iear, Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 

Wliut an* Ihy nulls V what an* thy comings-inl 
0 ceremony, shew m« hut thy worth : 

What is thy toll, O adoration ? Id., Henry V. iv. l. 

2. Submission ; act of yielding. 

Oil my life, 

, We need not frar his coming in . — • 

I hail nillier that, 

To shew his valour, he'd put us to Hie trouble 
To fetch him in by tho cars. 

Massinger , Duke of Milan. 

i). Introduction. 

Tin* coming-in of this mischief was sore and griev- 
ous to the |HM»ple.— 2 Maccabees, vi. 3. 

Coming, part, udj . 

1 . Fond ; forward : (sometimes with on). 

Now will I be vour itosalind in a more coming on 
disposition ; ami ask me wluit you will, I will grant 
it.— Shakes/war, As you like it, iv. 1. 

That very lapidary himself with a coming stomach, 
and in the cock’s place, would have made the cock’* 
choice. — Sir R. L' Estrange. 

That lie had liecn so aliertionnte a huhkiml, was 
no ill argument to tlu* coming dowager. — Dryden, 
Virgil's .Enrol, dedication. 

On morning wings how active springs tlu* mind. 
How easy every labour it pursues, 

How coming to the poet every muse ! 

Pope, Imitations of Horace. 

2. Future; expected. 

Praise of gnut nets, lie scatters ns a will, 

Which may the like in conung ages breed. 

Lord Roscommon. 

Coining, nr b<d abs. [from com - sprout.] 
Art of sprouting. See (J o m e. 

Comitate, v. a. [Lat. cowifutus , part, of 
comitor.'] Aecomnany. Rare. 

With iio less can*, 

./Eneas in the morning doth prepare. 

With Pallas young the king associated, 

Achates kimle .Eneas comdatctl. 

Translation of Virgil by Vicars : lti.12. 

Comity, s. [Fr. com He ; Lat. eomitus - 
courtesy.] In Intermtionul Law. Principle 
applied in certain cases of conflicting led 
la! ures to ads which, being bepelicinl to 
one country and indillcrent to ilir other, 
are interpreted favourably. See extract. 

Hu ... has laid down three axioms, which he 
deems suilieient to solve nil the iutriemies of the 
subject. . . . Tin* third is, Hint the rulers of every «'iu- 
pire from comity admit, Unit the laws of every |hh- 
pie, in force williiu its owu limits, ought to have the 
same force everywhere, so far as they do not preju- 
dice the powers and rights of other governments, er 
of their citizens. . . . Jt has been thought by some 
jurists that tho term comity is not sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the obligation of nations to give elfeet to 
foreign laws win n they are not prejudicial to their 
own rights niftl interests. And it bus lieen suggested 
that the dis'triiie rests on a dis*|ier foundation ; and 
it is not so much a matter of comity or eourU-s.v ns 
a mnlt« > r of pariimoiiiil moral duty. Xow. assuming 
tlint such a moral duty docs exist, it is clearly mu* of 
imperfect obligation, ' like that of bciiHlmier. I»»- 
mniiily.iiml charily.— Story, (hnjlict of Dors, § 2*- 
33. 

c6mmft. s. [Gr. sop pa, from in»Trw-ciit.] 

1. Point (formed thus ,7 noting the smallest 
division in punctuation. 

Commas and points I hey set ox u-tly right. Pape. 

The diirerenee iH'tweeti tho colon ami the seiin- 
eoioti is less tlmu tlint betwis-n the colon and it* 
comma.— Dr. R, (J. Latham, Handbook of fits hug- 
lish Language. 

2. Clause. 

Iii the Morunco catalogue of crimes, adultery nml 
fornication arc found in the first c omma.-tL. Jduu 
son, Description if West Barbary, p. 171. 
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Command, v. u. [Yt. commander \ from Lat. 
mandu =« coiimiuim.] 

]. Govern; give orders to; hold in subjec- 
tion or obedience : (opposed to obey). See 
Command, s. 

Look, lli is feather, 

Obeying with my wind when 1 do blow, 

And yielding to nnothcr when it blows, 
lima mandat nlwnya by tin* grrater trust t 
Such i8 the lightness or you common men. 

SJmk, spear, Henry VI. Part Tl t. Hi. 1, 

Christ could command legions of morels to his 
rescue.— Dr. If. More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

2. Order ; direct to be done : (opposed to 
prohibit find forbid). 

We will wuritlco to the Lord our God, as he shall 
command us.— Exodus, viii. 27. 

Should he. who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harsh voice, and MifN-rcilious brow, 

To servile duties. 

Drydcn, Translation of Persius's Satires, v. 

Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity and place and innocence, 
iK-mming ns impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 

Our Maker bids increase. Who bids idndain . 
llut our destroyer, foe to God and man V 

Milton. Pnnuiisc Tmt, iv. 74t. 

3. Have in power ; hold ; tipproprititn ; take 
to oneself. 

If the strong cane support thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer sludl the wall command. 

(Jay, Trivia. 

4. Overlook. # 

Up to tho Eastern lower. 

Whose height commands as subject all the vale, 

To see tho buttle. 

• Shakcs/war, Troilns and Cress ida, 1. 2. 

His eye might there emu maud wherever stood 
City of old or modern fume, the sent 
Of mightiest empire. 

Milton, Paradise Inst, X\. 34.1. 

One side commands a view of the tlm-st garden in 
the world.— Addison, (Juardian , no. nil. 

Command, r. n. 

1. Issue a command. 

Tin* Queen commands, ami wo obey, 

Over the hills and fur away. Old Sung. 

>. Hold the position of a commander. 

It was enay'ln seo wlio comm and id here. — Lamb, 
Letter to llnrt on. 

Command, s. 

1. Right of commanding; power; having a 
thing in one’s power ; authority : (used in 
military affairs, as magistracy or govern- 
ment in civil life). 

You men of 1 Inrflfur, 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet iny soldiers an; ill my command. 

Shakcspcar, Henry V. iii. 3. 

With lightning fill her uwlul hand. 

And make the clouds seem all at her command. 

Wall, r. 

He assumed an absolute command over his read- 
ers.-- Drydcn. 

Command and force may often create, but enn 
never cure, an aversion; and whatever any one is 
brought to hy compulsion, he will leave as soon as 
he can.- Locks, Thofights coinrrning education. 

2. Act of commanding ; mandate uttered ; 
order given ; injunction ; commandment. 

Of this tree we may not taste nor touch ; 

(tod so commanded, and letl that command 
Hole daughter of his voice. 

, Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. (151. 

As there is no prohibition of it, so no command 
for it.— Jeremy Taylor. 

The captain givcH command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy shade, and leave the main. 

Drydcn. 

Word of command. Word hy \? liich a com- 
mand (generally in military matters) is 
given. 

•1. Power of overlooking or surveying any 
place. 

The sleepy stand, 

« Inch overlooks tho valo with wide command. 

' | Drydcn, Virgil's . Encid . 

Commendable, adj. Capable of being, or 
liable to be, commanded; subordinate. 
Hare, 

ean bo more reasonable, and becoming, and 
tncntfnro indisiiensablo, than to Is* teinperato ? Heu- 
unring our bodies, senses, and thoughts, vigorous 
wd cnmmandable. — Crete, Cosnwlogia Sacra, p. 
1*18. (Ord M8.) 1 

Comma&dfat. s. [Fr.J Chief command- 
Miff a place or a body of troops. 

The comhandant cautioned us, as a friend, against 
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returning to tho cavern.— Smollett, Translation of 
(id Hlas. 

One would expect that a serious inquiry would 
ho made into tho murder of commandants in thn 
view or their soldiers. Iturke. 

Perceiving then no more tho commandant 

Of his own corps, nor even the corps, which had 
Quite, disappear'd. liyron, Don Juan, viii. .11. 

Comm&ndatorjr. adj. Mandatory (of which 
it is the rarer form). 

How com mandatory She apostolical authority was, 
is best discernible hy flu* ApoNtlo’a mandates unto 
the churejies upon several occasions, as lo the Tlies - 1 
Naloninus, We command I lie brethren . — Bishop Mor- 
ton, Episcopacy asserted, p. 73. I 

Commander, .v. | 

1. One who has the supreme authority ; ge- 1 

nerul; leader; chief. j 

1 have given him for u leader and commander to 
the 'people. -Isaiah, lv. 4. 

The Itomans. when commanders in war, spake to 
their army, uml sty Ini them, My soldtafa.— Itueon, 
Apophthegms. 

Hilaries, Henry, and Francis, or France, often ad- ! 
ventunsl rather as soldiers than as commanders .— ! 
SirJ. Ha ini'll rd. 

. Sir Pheliiu U’.Veil appeared ns their commandir 
ill chief .—Jjird Clarendon. 

Sujircme commander both of sen ami land. 

. . Waller. 

I heir great anumanders, by credit in their armies, ! 
fell into llic scales as a counterpoise to the people.— ; 
Sieifi. | 

2. Paving beetle, or huge wooden mallei, with 
a handle about three feet long, used with 
both hands. 

A commander, which is of wood with a handle, 
wherewith stakes are driven into the ground; a ram- 1 
Snmenctntor : 15H5. (Nan-shy II. and W.) « 

3. Instrument of surgery. Obsolete. 

The glossoeoiiiiiim. commonly railed the rom- 
mandtr, is <»r use in the most strong tough IkkIU-s, 
and where the luxation hath bi-en ef long eiintinii- 
Uiuv. - Wiseman, Surgery. 

Commindery. ». [Fr. commanderie.] 1 Jody 
of the knights of Malta, belonging to the 
same nation ; residence of a body of these 
knights. 

My next excursion was lo see the ruins of a very 
magnificent structure . . . said lo have been a monas- 
tery. I rather suppose il to have liecn the grand 
command, vie or the island (Cyprus j, for it is built 
in the palatial style of those days.— A. Drummond, 
Tr arris through Hermann, Italy, and Greece, p.27l. 

The income of tho (inter consisted ... of landed 

K -rty in almost every pmvineo in Europe. . . . 

ng the llrst years . . . they were farmed out to 
mem tiers or the laity entirely iiiicouueeted with the 
inMii ut ion. . . . This system, however, was found to 
lie extremely fuulLy in the working. ... In order to 
guard against this evil, it was determined to place 
over each of them a member of the order who should 
act as a steward of the funds committed to his con- 
trol. . . . These establishments formed at the same 
tune branches. . . . On the llrst creation of these 
Ihranehj establishments, they were denominated 
Precept i tries ; the superior liemg called the preeep- 
tor; nut eventually tile iihiiio Iteeamn changed to 
that of commandery, by which they were always 
afterwards known. The council reserved to them- 
selves the power of at any time recalling a minimi ti- 
ller from nis post, and substituting another in his 
place, at their pleasure; he being merely considered 
as the steward of their property. Tune, however, 
gradually wrought a great change in tlm relative 
position which the commanders held to the council ; 
and, eventually, a nomination to u commandery 
came to In* considered in the light of n legal acquisi- 
tion. subject only to the pH,\ incut of a certain amount 
of annual tribute to tlyt public treasury, which tri- 
bute receivisl the name of Krapuiisions. Major 
Porter, History of the Knights of Malta, vol.i.ch.ii. 

Commanding, part. adj. 

1. Acting its one in command. 

if the owner of a house takes away his furniture, 
or by other means endeavours to deter « " i from 
■iitcriiig the billet, the commanding olllccr is to 
place soldiers in the house.- Memo runil urn in Jtri- 
ahnoul's lafr of Wellington, iii. 29. 

2. Impmmiv; domineering. 

Ill thrives the haplrsse faimlie that hIiows 
A cock tliiil’s silent .and alien that crews; 

I know not which live more initial iin-ll lives, 
Ubcviug liiisliniids, or commanding wives. 

Qua lies, Meildahous, 3. (Ord MS.) 
;1. Overlooking ; as, 4 n commanding view.’ 
Comm&ndingly. nth. In a commanding 
iminncr. • • 

His practices are bo ammamlingly exemplary, 
that they do even force and ravish thn most mai- 
denly tender conscience.— Hummuntl, Works , iv. 
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Comm4ndlesa. adj. Ungu vented ; un£ovcrn- 
uhlr. Hare. 

Therefore the gods the unbridled winds t* attone, 
Tlmt their commandUss furies might Ik- si mil. 

Hryiromt. 'from lirdaamea: lliuy. 

(Nans by II. and W.j 

Commandment, s. 

1. Mandate; couimmid; older. 

Ami lie wr dc upon the tables the words of the 
covenant and the ten commaudmi nts. Exodus 
xxxiv. 2s. 

They plainly require some special commandant 
for that which is exacted at their hands.— Hooker, 
Ecchsiastn a! Polity, b. iiL§ 7. 

Say. you clew Inin monTiiflcr our com mandate nt, 
Thun guided hy jour own alfi-cliutis. 

Shakes/* nr, Coriolauus, ii. 3. 
liy till' e.-isN mut ma ml on id by (hhI given to Adam, 
to foris ar tofirdlbcnviii.it pica-red God to make 
trial of bis nlM'dicucc. Sir IV. ItaLigh, History if 
tile World. 

2. Authority; conetive power. Hare. 

This wretched woman, w h<»e unhappy honre 
Halil now made thrall lo your eommaadement. • 
S/m ii m r, k\n ro (Jim n, i. 2, 22. (Xares 
bv II. mid W.) 

I thnu-rht that all things had been suviigo here. 
And therefore pul I mi thecouiilemiuco 
( )f ati-ru comma ml on ut. 

Shakespoir. A s you like it, ii. 7. 

Ten commandments. 'An old slang term for 
the ten fingers. * 

t'onhl I come licarynur lienuty with my nails, 

I’d set my ti n commandment* in your face. 

Shak, s/if nr. lit nry VI. Part II. i. .1. 

Hands oir, l say, and gel jmi I nun l lus place, 

Ur 1 will set. my h n emu ma ml no ids in your face. 

Taming of (he She, to : I5!»4. (Mares 
by II. mid W.) 

Commandrem. s. Fcmsih* coiniusindcr. Hare. 

To preserils* the orih-rof doing in all things is u 
peculiar pivrogal ire, which wisdom hath, asqiiccu 
or surerngii emu maud nss, over all other virtues. — 
Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, h. v. 5 s. 

lie you emu maud ress therefore, princess, queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. 

Fairfax, Translation of Tasso, ii. 

She knows not why she is intituled sole empress 
of Hie In-st parts of Asia, com ma ad nss of so mm-li 
wen ami treasure. Sir //< r/u rt, Fetation of some 
l't firs' Tracts into .Ifriea nail the Gnat Asia, 
p. ii V. 

Lot me adore this second llecale, 

This t-reat command n ss of I he fatul sisters. 

lieauo.ont and FI, tch, r,(’ustmn if the Country. 

Commark. .v. [ sot* M ti r c h.J Frontier of a 
country. Hare. 

lie was ii wired nn Andalusian. and of the com mark 
of S. Luc ir's, no less thievish than Cacus.— Skelton, 
Translation of l hot Quixote, i. 2. 

Commaterlal. adj. Consist ing of the same 
matter, being of the same nature, with un- 
other tiling. 

The beaks in birds are comma ferial wRh teeth.— 

Jill COO. • 

The body adjacent ami ambient is not comma- 
tennl, but im-n-ly licti-rogeneal towards the body to 
Ik* preserved. Id. 

clmmatlBin. ,v. [see Comma.] Shortness 
or abruptness of sentences or duuscs : (ap- 
plied to stub). Hare. 

The p.-milli-lisiu in many parts of Hosca is imper- 
fect, interrupted, amt obscure ; an clfeel perhaps of 
the com mat ism of t ho style. Jiishop Horsley, Hosca, 
p. 43. # 

Commensurable, adj. Reiliicible to tlie 
same mestsure with anotlter thing; com- 
mensurable. 

She being now removed by di-nth, a cominrastirable 
grief took ns full posKcstiiyii of hiiu ns joy had done. 

/. Walton, Life of Douuv. 

Commeaiure. v. a. Measure by superposi- 
tion: (i.e. hy something of the saino size 
ami shape as the thing measured, either 
actually or mrlanhoricully laid over it). 

Wliai mi absurd oppr*sitioii is this! To liceir- 
einiiNcrilK-d in one place, and yet to In- otherwhere : 
that a thing should bo lit ly cminunisund by «m»- 
plnce, and yet Ik) apnost inliiiilc. - liislmp Had, 
Mo Peace with fyme, sec. IS. 

Commemorate, e. a. [Lat. commemoratus , 
part, of eommenforOf same as tiicmoru ■- re- 
collect, relate, remember.] Preserve the 
memory by some public act ; celebrate so- 
lemnly. 

Such is tho divine mercy, which we now comnu- 
morals', mud if wo commemorate it, we shall rejoice 
iu the Lord.— Fidiles. 

Commemoration, f. Act of public cclobra- 
48j 
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With my hearty commend*, and much melon rod 
_ ' low iiiiloyou — J/iiHtll, latter*, i. ii. 18. 

That which i,<toily..ir,ml in tha iaa.laily ! Commendable. ,ujj. (lien-lit formerly on the 
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tion* solemnization of the memory of uuy- 


eommemoration of tint oho sacrillce ulli-red 011 (In 
(*ri **».- -Jeremy Til ill nt\ 

St. Austin believed tint tlx* martyrs, when llm 
commemorations were made at thvir mvn Ncpuh-hres, 
eliil join tlioir piny its with tin 1 enuivlies, in In-hnlt 
of t hose who 1 In re put up tlioir supplications to lioiL 
liistiop Stdlingjlut. 

Commemorative, arlj. Tending to preserve 
iho memory of anything. 

Tin 1 animal ollcring of the pasolnl lamb \vas com- 
memorative of that? Aral paschal lamb. —Hishop 
AUerhnry. 

Tin* original use of snrriflec was commemorative 
of the original nwclntion, n sort of daily nii'morial 
or record of wliat (iod dcclaml, uml mail believed — 
Fortws. 

Comm6moratorj. tuff. Preserving the me- 
mory of persons or things. 

The succeeding paschal sacriflci*, though eom- 
mt Moratory of the Hint, yet varied something from 
it. S. Hooper, Discourse on Lent, p. 271. 

Commence, r. 11 . [Fr. ctmuunceri] 

1 . Begin ; take beginning. 

Why Inth it given me earnest of sneeess, 
Commencing in a truth V Shakespear, Macbeth, i. ft. 

Maii.eoiiseiousof his immortality, eniinol hi* with- 
out concern for that stats that is to commence alter 
this life, lingers. 

2. Begin to bo that suggested by the 1101 m j 
whieh follows, in respect to any tiling. 
Rare ami obscure. 

If wit so miieli from ign’ranrn undergo. 


Jirst syllable.) Laudable ; worthy of praise 

And* power, unto itself most commendable, 

Until not a tomb so evident ns a chair 
V extol wliat it hath done. 

Shakespear, Coriolanns, iv. 7. 

Order and decent ceremonies in (ho ehureh are 
not only comely but emu mend able.— Huron, Advice 
lo Vitlier*. 

Many heroes, and most worthy persons, being suf* 
fleienliv comrnt ndablclnmi true ami umiuest ioiialile 
merit, have received advancement from flilsehoud.— 
AY#* T. Itrowuc, Vulgar Errours. 

The old OW'eil, instead of lieing irritated. saw in 
this exploit a priHifof cnmmcntlablc cnvryy. — Fronde, 
History of England, Elizabeth. eli. x. 

Commemlubloneaa. s. Attribute suggested 
by Commendable; state of being com- 
mendable. 

Jlo considers very graciously the commrndable- 
mss of your submission in these circumstances — 
A rchbishop Tcnixun, Letter In Hi. shop Unmet. 
Commcndably. otto. In a commendable , 
manner ; laudably ; ill a manner worthy of 
commendation. 

Of preachers the shire hnldelh a number, all com - 
mtndably labouring in their vocation. — (.'are tv. 
Survey of Coruwtdl. 

Neither have there been wnnling such as have 
written, and Unit wry eommcndnhty, the lives of 
part ieular moil .— I lake will, A pology, p. 2.*»2. 

Hi- might perhaps act very rightly and commend - ; 
ably in so doing.- -Lowth, LR'e if William of Wyke - ; 
ham. p. ."nil. 


All ! let not learning too commence its foe. Pojw. 1 Coxnmend&xn. s. [L.Lltt. COHtinnidu dd- 

vowson.) Kcelcsiaslical lieiielice whieh, 
being void, is commended or intrusted to 
the charge of some one (|ii:dificd, until pro- 
vided with a pastor: (same as in cummin- j 
.si tut in secular matters). 

It Ind been once mentioned to him. that his 
pear liould In* made, if lie would resign his bi- 
shop d dcam ry of Westminster ; for lie had _ 

that in a on no nd.im, - l.nrd 1 7 an nd»u. 

Iteneiiirt XII. . . . was a man of shrewdness mid 
Kigaeily ; he had Ihs ii a great pope, it his mortice 
hml heel! cipial lo his prudence. . . . Ih 1 declared 
against the practice of leaping lienelires- -held, ne- 
eordiug to the phrase, in eomuii udam - - oil the 
favoured f<-w : he retained that privilege for eardi- • 
nals 11 lone. Mil man, History of Latin Christianity , 
b. xii.eh. \iii. 

Without in. 

All the old grievances, roserval ions, expectancies, 
o.\ cull I' mint ions of bishops, dispensations, 
exempt ions, enmnu ndams, annates, tenths, indut- 

1 fences. might seem to la* adopt ed ns I lie irrcpealahlo 
awoflheciiiin , h .-- Mil man, History if hit in Chris • j 
Handy, 1>. xiii. i ll. x. 

Commendation, s. 

1. Heeommemhition ; favourable represent n - j 
tion. ! 

This jewel and my gold are yours, provided l have | 
your comnn udaf ion for my more free entertainment, j 


Commence, v. a. Begin; make a beginning 
of. 

Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent lienee. 

Shakesptar, Henry IV. Fart If. iv. 2. 
Commencement. Beginning; (lute. j 

The waters were gathered together into one plaee, ( 
the third day rnmi t hr cm/iy>u-«mMrwf of the creation. ' 
• - Woodward, Essay towards a Sutural History vf \ 
'the Firth. 

Commend, v. a. [L-'it. conuuendof] 

1. Represent ;is worthy of notice, regard, or 

kindness; recommend. I 

After Harbarossa was arrived, it was known how j 
rderlually the chief bassa had commemUd him to j 
ISolyiuaii. Knotfes, l/istnry of the Turks. I 

Among the objects of knowledge, two especially | 
commend themselves to our eontiauplatiou ; the i 
knowledge of l iod, and the knowledge of ourselves. \ 
—SirM. Hale, Origination if Mankind. 

Vain -glory is a principle 1 commend lo no man.— 
Hr. 11. More, Decay of Christian Dit ty. 

■ The chorus wan only to givn the young ladies an 
occasion of entertaining the French king with vocal 
uiusick#fmd of commending their own voices. 
Drydm, Translation tf Dufresiwy's A rt of Paint- 
ing. 

2. Deliver up with confidence. 

To thee 1 do commend m.v watchful soul, 

Ere 1 let fall the windows of mine eyes: 

Sleeping and wakiug, () defend uie still. 

Shakespear, Richanl HI. v. 3. 

Father, into thy hands 1 commend my spirit.— 
Luke, xxiii. M. 

3. Praise; mention with approbation. 

Old men do most exceed in this point of fully,eo/M- 
wtuding the days of their youth they scarce rcuieui- 
liered, at least well understood not.- ■ Sir T. lirownc. 
Vulgar Email's. 

He lov’d my worthless rhymes ; and, like a friend. 
Would llnd 011 L something to commend. Cowley . 


Simla spear, Cyiubeliuc, i. 5. 

Tin* choice of them should he by the commend- 
afioii of the great ollicers of the kingdom.- Ilacun, 
. Id ctci to I din rs. 

2. Prnise ; declaration of esteem. 

His fame would not get so sweebninl noble mi air 
to fly in as in your brealii; so could not you Ibid a 
litter subject of commendation— Sir P. Sidney. 

3. (i round of praise. 

(ioisl-iinliiro is the most gfallike commendation of 
n mail. Drydeii, Jnrt-naVs Satires, dedication. 


IlisiiiriiiiH AifjnniliT fnr w«iiiii« wlmi 4 ]„ ,| lu Cumplimcnls (by nhirh, 


he nwl the actions of* Achilles.-- Dryden, Virgil's 
sEneid, dedication. 

Each flmling, like a fTieinl, 
Something to blame, and something to commend. 

Pope. 

4. Mention by wny of keeping in memory ; 
recommend to remembrance ; send greet- 
ing or compliments. 

Kignior Antonio 

Commmuls him to you. —Fry l ope his letter, 

1 pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

Shakespear, Merchant tf Venire, iii. 2. 

5. Send. 

These draw the rhnrint which Latinus sends, 

And the rich present to the prince commends. | 
Dryden, Virgil’s . Knnd . : 

Command, s. (only found in the plural ) 
An expression of courtesy. Obsolete ; su- 
perseded by Compliments. 

, Tell her I send to her my kind commends : 

T^o tpevial core my greetings be deliver’d. ; 

Shakespear , Richard IT. iii, 1 . ! 
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like Commends, it has been sujicrscdcd). 

Mrs. Page lias Iu*r hearty commendations to you 
ton. Shohrspifir, Merry Wires of Windsor, ii. 2. 

Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely comnn mlations to my king?— 

Such com no mint inns ns become a maid, 

A virgin, and his servant, say to him. 

Id., Henry VI. Part J. v. 3. 

Cumniriit/atwii and no token. Recommen- 
dation, without the evidence as to who gave 
or who bore it : (used of anything left im- 
perfect for want of something necessary to 
its completion). 

Like iiiiiiTour*hoiin was never broken, 

Or cumwndiifion and no token ; 

Like a ibK and none to will it, 

Or like Hr** moon and 110 man in it; 

Like 11 sellout without a teacher, 

Or like a pulpit without preacher. 

Just such us these may she bo said, 

Who lives, ne’er loves, hut dies a maid. 

Witt's Recreations : 1051. (Nares by if. & W.) 
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Comm&ndfetor. s. One ivho holds a beiieficn 
or ecelesiastical dignity (usually 11 bis/u 
riff) in coiumcudam. 

The other | Kurreiuler] was of Eisliam [ahhey*] in 
Berkshire, made hy liarlow, bishop of St. David's 
Hint w;in cmnmcndutor of it. and a great jiroiuoler of 
the lleforiiiHtion .- - llixhop llurnit, History of iho 
Reformation, i. 3. 

Commendatory, tufj. 

' 1. Favotiraldy representing ; containing 
praise. 

We liestow the flourish of pis* try on those com- 
mendatory conceits, which popularly set forth tin* 
eiuinetiey of this creature— Sir, T. lirownc, Vulgar 
Errours. 

If I can think Hint neither lu* nor you despise me 
it is a greater honour Lo me, hy far, than if ail the 
house of lords writ commendatory verses 011 me.— 
Pope. 

Construction postpositive. 

It doth much add to n mini's n'putation, and is 
like jM rpctual letters commcudatory, to have giio ( | 
forms to attain them, it almost sullieeLh nut to dc> 
Npise them. — Huron, Essays, 

2. Holding in eommendam. 

Cull those possessors hislmjis, or enuoiiN, nr eom- 
mendatory abbots, or monks, or what \oii pli-msiv- 
Hurke, Refections on the French Rt volution. 

3. Containing, or consisting of, a recom- 
mendation to the mercy of (iod: (applied 
to one of tho prayns read over the flyui;/). 

Met ween sewn and eight o'clock tig* rattle* In-gun 
tin* commendatory prayer was said for him, and, as 
it elided, lie | William lll.i died, in thef^d year of 
his age.- Hi shop Harmt, History of his own Turn. 

Commendatory. Commendation; eulogy; 
declaration of esteem. Rare, 

To MNitli nml Haller such persons, would Is* ji^t 
as if Cicero had spoke cammcnduturies of Antony „r 
made pauegym-ks upon Catiline. South, Simians, 
viii. !Xi. 

Commender. s. One who commends; 
praiser. 

only true emh r «»f this lady is Time. - 
Hanoi, im the fortunate M> >ry of ElizaUth 
Qmm of England. 

We Honk in conclusion ill holli of Hie eonimmilir 
and the couuurudcd. Hurton, Anatomy of Mihm- 
c hoi y, p. |:;s. 

Such a concurrence oft wo extremes, by must of the 
same non mi nth rs and disposers. A'##* It. Wot ton. 
Life and Iboth of the hiileof Itui lingham. 

I inpialilird to unde|-'>t:ind one single page nf 
Cici-ro, I he ; presumes to set up for his comnn y,hr 
and patron.- Hi nth y, PhdeUutlurus Lipsimsis, 

1*- -H- 

Commensal, s. [Lnt. wensnfis - reliiting to, 
or of the nature of, a tulile, men an.] (!om- 
pjmion at tnhle; one who eats tit the siune 
table. () bsufttc. 

O w here hast tlmu be so long comnu-nsal, that hast 
so mikcl (-ten of Hie j adages of forgetfulness, and 
drunken so of ignorance ! Chaunr, Tmlnuutd »f 
Lore, b. i. 

Our dcmcnnurc lmisl b<* no other than such as 
ina v become 1 hr guest of the gniit Kirg of Heaini, 
nml the commensals or the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then coniniuiiicati 1 . Hi shop Hall, lb mains, 
p. JSH. 

Commem&lUy. s. Fellowship of tulile; 
custom of eating together. Obsolete. 

| They ta-ing enjoined and iiroliiliited certain FihhIs, 
tbereiiy lo avoid eonimu'iity with lhe(Ji-ntiles,ii|ioii 
proiiiisciumscow/Mf ns.ddy. - Sir lirownr. Vulgar 
Errours. 

Commcns&tlon. Fating ul tin* same tnhle. 
Obsolete. 

When Jlaifiel would not pollute himself with tin* 
diet of the ISab.xlolii.ins, lie probably deelim-d pagan 
commcnxafion . or to cat of meats inrhiddeti to I he 
Jews . — Sir T. llnarne. Miscellaneous Tracts, p. IS. 

Commensurability. s. Cupahilily ol living 
made Commensurable. 

The Fifth Ihsik exhibits no method wheHiy t«“ 
luaKuilinies may la 1 UeleriniiK-il to la* coiminnsu* 

ruble, anil the geometricnLconclusioiisdishiceillr' m 

1 lie mult i pies of magnitudes a re too gem nil to InnnMi 
a uuuierieal un-askm of ratios, la-ing all indenenileni 
of the commcusuntbilify or iucommciisuraMtity •» 
Iho magnitudes Ihemsclviis.— if. Potts, Antes on 0u‘ 
Fifth Hook of Euclid. • 

Comm6nanrable. udj. Cnptible ot hpug re - 
duced to a common metiHiire. 

If we say tin* diameter of the wfunro n 
luciwundiln with its,si.h;, we do ii«t uitnid 0 i- 
that it is incommensurable now. hiiviinubun {• 
nierly commensurable— Harris, Hermes, 

Two magnitudes arc Mini to be ^ 

when a third magnitude of the wuiu: kiud ai 
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found which will measure both of thorn \ and this 
third magnitude is called their common measure. . . 
All whole numbers an; commensurable, for unity is 
their common measure. . . \inl two iucnm mi nsurabh- 
magnitudes cannot bo exactly represented Ay any 
two whole numbers nr rrnctioim whatever ; ms, luV 
instance, thn side of n square Is incnimiieiiKiinihlo 
to llio diagonal of tho square. For il may lie shewn 
numerically that if (lie Hide of tho s<|unro contain 
one unit of length, the diagonal omiluiiis iik.iv tlian 
one but loss thnn two uuils or length.— It. Polls, 
Motes o/i the Fifth Hook <f Hurl itl, 

ComnienBurableoeai. s. Attrilmto sur- 
ges tctl by Comincnsurabk*; coinmni- 
siirnbilily ; proportion. 

' There is no awnmnxu rablcncss In-tween this ob- 
ject mid il civil List understanding, yet there is n 
coiigruily and roiinulurality.— Sir M. little, Oriyi- 
notion <f Mankind, t 

Commensurate, v. a. Ultima to sumo com- 
mon measure. Rant. 

That division is not natural, but artillcinl, and by 
agreement, as the aptest tonus in commensurate the 
longitude of places. -Sir T. 11 mime, Vulgar Er- 
roars. 

The niretrmp'Tnnd proportion, which the church 
of £iigl:iud useth in commcnsnmtiug tho forms of 
absolution In tho dcirrocs of preparation and ne- 
cossitv, is to Im* olwmsl. Pulhr, Moderation of 
the Church of England, p. tllti. 

Commensurate, udj. (with to ami with.) 

]. Reduced or reducible to somu common 
measure. 

Tiny |icriuittcd no intelligence betwoon them, 
olln-rthnu hy the Mediation «»r some oriran equally 
commensnralc to soul and body. Dr. 11. More, 
tiownum nt of the Tonyuc. 

2. Equal; proportionate. 

The sooond sign i Ileal ion of thoword is levnm, so- 
cuhiiii. an age, a certain lour space of time, that is 
commensurate with the duration of the thing 1 hat 
Is Spoken of. Smith, Fort wit of Ohl .lye, |». t'.M. 

Is our knowledge luh-niialelv commensurate with 
the liuiuro of tilings V (ilancillc, S, - t psis Seientifico. 

Those who are itersuaded that they shall continue 
for over, cannot chuse hut aspire after ii happiness 
commensurate to their duration. -A relit, into >p i\l- 
lot son. 

Nothing commensurate to the desires nf hi nn. in 
nature. oil wliioh it could fix as its ultimate end. 
without being carried on with any furl her desire.-- 
Hoy rs, Si nitons. 

When shall wo return toa sound conception of the 
right to property— namely, as being ollleial, imply* 
tug and demanding thn porformauoo of commvnsn- 
rute duties V Coltridye, Tahiti Talk. 
Comm6nsurately. title. In a commensurate 
manner. 

Wo are coiisl rained to make tho day servo to 
measure the ,v«*ar as well as we can. t hoiurli not cain- 
vie nsu raid y 1o each year; hut by collecting the j 
fraction of days in several years, till they amount to : 
an even day.— Holder, Discourse conn ruiuy Time. \ 

Commenaurateness. s. Attribute suggested 
by Com mens unite. 

Uhetnriek being hut nil owe deal or instrumental j 
art, in order chiefly to persuasion or deliirht. its j 
rules ought to Is* estimated hy their tendency and | 
c»m niciisu rainless to its Hid. — Houle, Consult ra- 1 
Uuns on the Style of the Holy Scriptures, p. liio. ! 
(On! MS.) j 

Commenaur&tlon. s. Reduction of things ! 
to some common measure ; proportion. 

A body over groat, or over small, will not he 
thrown no far hs a body of a middle si/e ; so that , it 
swinotli, there must Im; a eoinnu usn ration or pro- 
portion between tho body moved and Ihoforee, to 
make il move well Huron, Natural and Ejjuri- 
nuntal History, 

All II lilies lies in a particular com mensural ion or 
proportion of one thing to another.— South. 

Comment, p. n. (sometimes an tilted on the 
first syllable.) 

1- Annotate; write notes upon tint text of an 
author; expound; explain: (with on or 
upon More the thing explained). 

Huch are thy see rets, which my life makes good, 
And com meats on thee; fin in ev’ry tiling 
Thy words do llnd me out, and parallels bring, 

And in an oilier iiinke uTe understand, (f. Herbert. 

Crilicks having llrst taken a liking to one of t liese 
Poets, proceed to comment- on him, and illustrate 
inm—Hrytlen, Juvenal's Satires, dedication. 

J hey have contented thetnscl’ es only to comment 
upon pLlinso texts, and make tlio best copies they 
cojihraltcr those originals.— Sir IF. Temple. 

Indeed 1 hate that any man Bhould ho idle, while 
I must translate and comment.— Pope. 

2. Make remarks ; make observations. 

Kntef his chamber, view hia lifoloss corps, 

Ai|d comment then upon his sudden death. 

Shakespear . Henry VI. Part II. iil. 2. 


Comment, v. a. 

1. Explain. 

In spi-akimr, she studiously avoids all suspicious 
expression*, which wanton apprehension* may in- 
loumhly comment into obscenity. Fnlhr. Hulu 
Stale, p. 33. 

This was the text rommeufnl hy Chrysostom and 
Tlnsidiirel . — ttevt'en. Collation of the Psalms, p. is. 

‘2. Devise ; feign. 

Where were ye born ? Home say in Crete by name, 
Others in TIu*1h*h. and others otherwhere ; 

But, wheresoever they nanmt nt the same. 

They all consent that ye Ix-gotten were 
And born here in this world. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, vL 7, G3. 

Comment, y. 

I. Scries nr system nf annotations upon the* 
text of an niillior; note; explanation; ex- 
position; remark. 

1 have laboured to bring ill nil 1 lie most obscure 
passages of Scripture in their proper places, that so 
tho line citation and alleging of them might lie as 
n comment and elenr npproin-nsioii of their meaning. 

- HnrtUb, Translation of Cmm it in s' s lit formation 
of Schools, p. .Hi ; Jf»l .\ 

Adam came into tho world a philosopher, which 
appeared hy his writing the nature of lliimrs upon 
tfleir names; lie could view essences ill tlli‘lllM>lves, 
and read forms without the comment of their re- 
spective properties -South, Sermons. 

All the volumes of philosophy. 

With all their comments, never could' invent 
So politick an insi runu a ht. Prior. 

j'isiper gestures, and vehement exertions of tile 
voice, are a kind nf comment to what he utters. ■ 
A- 1 distal, SjH-etator. 

Still with itself compar'd, his text pcril.se; 

And let your nimmmt be the Mantuan muse. 

Pope. 

*2. Remarks; observation. 

In such n time as this, it is not mis>t, 

That every nice olfems* should Ivar his comment. 

Shakfsptar, J alias Citsar, iv. 3. 
• Forgive the mnimtiil that my passion made 
I’pon thy feature; for my race was blind. 

Id., King John, iv. 2. 

All that is Isdiiud will lx 1 by way of inmnunl on 
thn! part of the church of England's charily.— 
Hammond, On Fundamentals. 

Commentary, s. 

1. Exposition; book of annotations or re- 
marks. 

In reliiriou, scripture is tho liest rule; and the 
church’s universal practice, the lie.st commentary .— 
King Charhs. 

*2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 

Tin* emperour spake seldom oiienly, but out of a 
cmn mi i nt try, that is to say, that he had liefnre pro- 
\idcd nod written, to tlio intent that lie would 
ake <th: i he laid pi idod.- 

/. hi yd. The tSurernonr, fol. IM. h. 

Vere. in a private commentary which ho wrote of 
dial service, lest died that eight hundred were slain. 
— Il icon. 

Title of a. book (and as such ft proper, 
rather than a common, term). 

They shew slill the ruins of Ocsni^wnll, that 
reached eighteen miles in length, as lie has declared 
it in die lirsi hook of liis Commentaries— Addison, 
Travels in Italy. 

Commentate, v.n. Annotate; write notes 
upon. 

(iiMfiNi'iifa/rmupnn it. niul return it enriched.— 
Lamb, Lrtti r to Coleridge. 

Commentator, s. Expositor; annotator. 

1 have made such expositions of my authors, as no 
Com men hi for will forinvc me. Pryilen. 

Some of Ihe commentators tell us, that Marsyas 
was a lawyer who had lost his came. —Addison, 
Tract Is in Italy. 

daleu’s com men tat or tells us, that biller sub- 
stances engender eholer, and huru the blood.— 
A rlmthnot. On the Mature and Choice of Aliments. 

No commentator can more slily pass 
O'er a lcarn'il unintelligible place. Pope. 

Commentatorlal. tulj. Having, or exhibit- 
ing, the character of a commentator. 

Among the ehnructeristic feature!* of tho liuman 
mind during I hose times [the middle ages], 1 have 
undent indistinctness of ideas, a com miida/o rial 
spirit, liiy.sl icism. and dogmatism. Wheiecll, On the 
Philosophy of Discovery, 

Commenter. s. One who writes comments; 


[■xplainfr ; annotator. 

With reverence to great (Vsar, worthy’ Romans, 
Observe but this ridiculous eoinnu nter. 


As slily as any comm enter gn’s by 
Hard words or sense. Dome, I arms , , p. 1- k 

The fourth iiK-ans nre commenters iind iatbers, 
who have linudled the places controverted, wliicli 
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the parson by lio means ref useth.— O’, dhrbtrt. 
Country Parson, eh. iv. 

Commexatiter. s. Term coined from tho 
Eiitin HU'Htior-^\U\ as a disparaging piny 
on tin* word Com men tat or. Rare. 

Tlmy shall give us leave to csin m them no pro- 
pints, hut euyiusiasis: no inspired iiicii, hut dis- 
traelfd ; no si-ers, lint dreiimcrs ; no expositors, hut 
impnM.ur*; no commentators, but nunmeniers, nay 
■ rat m- r comment iters.' -Dipfmrs Dipt, p. 227. 

Commentitious. mlj. Invented; iictitious ; 
imaginary. 

lb« to mark h»w corruMtioii and a|nistasy crept 
in hy deirrn s, and to gather up wherever we llnd 
the remaining smirks of original truth, wherewith 
tn stop the niuuilis of our udvn-sarics, Mild to bridle 
•belli with their own curb, who willingly pass by 
that which is nrtlmdoxal in them, mid studiously 
cull out tliaL wiiii-h is commi ntilicus, mid tssjt for 
Jlhir I unis; not weighing the Fathers in the ba- 
lance of Scripture, but Scripture in the balance 
of tin; Fathers. Mdt.m, Of /V< latical Kpiscoptwy. 

It is easy to draw a parallelism IkiIvvihti tli.-xL 
fmcii nt and this niiHleru iiotlnug, and make good 
its rcsemblanee to tliaL comment it ions inanity. — 
UliiticiUr, Scepsis Scit ntijlea. 

Comraenty. s. [l’r.] Obsolete. 

I. Commmiity, 

At rireestre, then of xv yere of age, 

When iMibryk arebliislu/ppe of Carilyon, 

With all estates within Ins hcrvtHgc 
Assemhled there, ilnke, curb* [Ionic J, And boron. 

And comment ye of all the n-gyon, 

A poll his liethie did sett I lit 1 (lyademc. 

In royaJl wyse, as well liym dyd iM-seme, 

Hardyug, I'hmnirte, p. 121 : ed. 1812. 

The sterns hen on ertho Lhrowuii, 

And fallen to the erllte; 

And no is ihe eomouuU l 

Treiili oppi-essed. Jack Upland, p. 40. 

‘2. Commonalty ; commons : (meaning the 
middle and lower orders). 

Scnwuitcs in court c. that have govemauuco 

c if th" conn nty in uny wyse, 

Ought not so fern* them to'advaunco 

Ja.'est theer may ster them dyspysc. 

The Doctrinal of yowl Srn'anntes, p. fi. 
(\a res by II. & W.) 

Commerce. $. [Lilt, cummercittm ; from 
?ni m a - merchandize, wares, tralfic.] 

I. Intercourse; exchange of one thing for 
another; iuterehau^i: of anything ; trade; 
trutlie. 

Flares of publick resort lM*ing thus provided, our 
repair thillwr is espi.-cially for mutual conference, 
and, as it were, conimtree to In> had between Itoil 
and us.- Hooker, tied t mast i cal polity, b, v. § 17. 

How could communities, 

J Agrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from div idnblc shori*s, * 

Jlut hy degns-s stand in autlieiitick pl:u-e? 

Shakt sin or. Tru'd us and Cdksida, i. 3. 

Instructed ships shall s.il to quick eomiufrce, 

T.y which ren^^ l regions are ally’ll : 

W Inch makes one city of lliu universe, 

Where some may gain, and all may Ik* supply’d. 

liryden. 

These )s>ople had not any commerce with the 
other known parts of tho world. -Archbishop Tit- 
lotson. 

In any country, that hath commerce with the rest 
of the world, it is almost impossible now to be with* 
out tho use of silver coin.- -Locke. 

‘2. Common or familiar intercourse. # 

Ciood nature which consists in overlooking of 
ftiulls is to lie exercised only in doing ourselves 
justice in the ordinary coni mercc and occurrences of 
life.— Addison. 

3. Game at cards so called. 

Commerce, v. n. Obsolete. 

1. Traffic. 

Rwkii-l in the description of Tyre and of tho ex- 
ceeding trade that il had with the Fast, as the only 
mart town, reciteth both the people with whom 
they commerce, and also what commodities every 
country yielded.- Sir W.UnUigh. 

\\ hi‘ii they uiighL not eon verse or commerce with 
any civil uu-ii, whither should tin y Hy but into the 
woods and mountains, £iid then; live hi a wild man- 
ner V Sir J. Davit s. 

Hewure you commerce not with lsuikrupls. 11. 
Johsvu, Every Man out if his Humour. 

*2. Hold intercourse with. 

Since great Talbot’s gnno 
Down to thy silence, 1 comm tree with none. 

Ilabinyt-oi, Casta ra, p. 1.74. 

Come, hut kivp thy wonted State, 

With even step and musing gait. 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt' wml sitting in thine 

Milton, 11 Pcttsvroso 
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Comnferoolosi. at//. Destitute of commerce. 
llare. 

I might nlmnit ns well hnvo printed it M lie 
pamphlet) among I hr smv:in»* ••umiijimiv/i.w nations 
of America, ns in Hu 1 capital of the most emnmer- 
Hal kingdom in the world — h-ffernf l ban Tucker 
la hml Kaon* in Tiithr* Mi Utah's, ii. 1 1. (t )iil M $.) 
Comm&rcer. s. One who traffics or holds 
intercourse with another. Harr. 

There an* ninny before wlioin the tempter dares 
not appear:— In* would rather fright than faney 
such minim reers ; — and with many harmless souls 
lie hath no greater commerce tlinn lliese petty se* 
Uueeuieuls, Ac. — lC* Mountayu, Do mat * Essays, 
pt. ii. p. Htt: JU5L 

Commercial, arfj. Relating to, or connected 
with, commerce or truffle. 

One ri mi instance prevented commercial iii|« r- 
rmirso with nations from ceasing altogether.— 
Hubert son. 

We arc now members for a rich commercial city; 
this city, however, is hut a part of a rich minim mini 

, nation, the interests of which are various, multi- 
form, ami intricate. — Burke, Speech at Bristol, 
1774. 

Commercially, calr. In ft commercial niau- 
ner ; in ft commercial view or spirit. 

I consider the stopping of the distillery, econo- 
mically, tlnaiicinlly, coiuincrciaify. medicinally, and 
in some degree morally too . am a measure rather well 
meant than well considered.- Burke, Thoughts on 
Sen reify. 

Comm&rdate. v. n. Have commerce ; hold 
iiitereonrse with anything*. Harr. 

It seems higlilv probable that all finite created 
spirits have, and must have, material vehicles of 
purity and lineness in proportion to their natural 
and moral powers conjunct ly. imt »ml.v to limit ami 
direct their energy and ellieiency, but to miiinur- 
cinfe with other nnimnlN. Clityne, Philos'iphicat 
Principle* of Mat tint! Religion, disc. i. (Ord MS.) 

Comxnlgrdtlon. .v. [ Lat. wifiratio, -onis ; from 
mit/ro-r migrate.] ’Migration. Harr. 

It is not unlikely that Christ might privatclv, and 
for a short time, descend from heaven after Ins as- 
cension; for When it is said in Scripture that the 
henveus must receive him till the day or restitution 
of nil things, it is to he meant ordinarily, and as his 
place of residence ; Imt that hinders imt an extra- ■ 
ordinary commigrafiott. as n man may lie said to ; 
dwell continually in London, and yet sometimes to 
go into the country tu take 1 lie aire. Jeremy Taylor , . 
Ileal Presence of Christ in the SiientiHtiif, sect. 11, 1 
$*J.V (Ord .MS.) | 

Until the inhabitants of that and of our world lost , 
all memory of their cummin rat ion lienee.--- Hood- ! 
v'linl. Essay Inwards a Sutural JHslory of the 
Earth. 

Commllltant. s. Fellow-soldier. 

Sir Knger Williams went (of both which Wales 
, might vaunt). 

His martial compeer then, and hravc eominilifant. ! 
t Drayton. Polyntbion, xviii. (Ord MS.) 

Commlaate. r. a. [Lilt, minatus , part, of 
minor -fit reti ten.] Threaten. Hare. 

I cannot agree to this anathema, though rnmmi- 
iiatf.fi by such a favourite lord Peter of mine as 
Kdmoiid.— Hardiuye, Second Essence of Malone, 
p. 55. 

Comminution. *. 

1. Threat; denunciation of punishment or; 
of vengeance. 

Is it likely that when Christ not only commanded 
Ppter to put up his aword, drawn with greater zeal 
in passion than judgement upon deliberation, but 
added also to that charge a comminution in gene- 
rality, that whosoever drew the sword, should 
perish hv the sword, his purpose was to hind the 
hands of his apostles, hut yet to leave the passions 
•>f those that should succeed them at fall liberty V • 
hint Northampton, rroemlinys against Carnet, 

1 i. Ii. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to 
seclude from us, to fence them not only l»y precept 
ami eomniination, hut witli difficulty amt iui|Kissi- 
bilities.— Ur. II. More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

2. Offleo in the Church of England used on 
Aah-Wcdncsduy, and containing n recital 
of God’s throatenings. 

Til tho last review of cur Liturgy, a clause wna 
added for Hie sake of explaining the word eommina - 
linn ; And the appointing of the tiuies, on which it 
should be used, left to tlm discretion of the bishop 
or ordinary. So that the whole title, as it stnuds 
now, runs thus : ' A comminatinn, or denouncing of 
(tad's anger and judgements against sinners, with 
certain prayers, to be unciI oil tlm first day of I .cut, 
and at other times, ns the ordinary shall appoint.’ 
... Aa to the whole office, it is never used entirely, 
but upon the flay mentioned in tho title- of it, vis. 
the first day of Iient - W heathy. Rational Illustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, ch. xiv. in trod. 
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Coraminatory. adj. Denunciatory ; threat- 
ening. 

Half-hearted creatures, ns these are,— 

On two or three com minatory terms, 

Would run their fears to any hole of shelter. 

B. Jonson, Matjnelick Lady. 

Commingle, r. a. Mix into one mass ; unite 
intimately ; mix ; blend. 

West are those, 

Whose blond and judgement am so well cominghfl. 
That they are not a pi|m for fortune’s finger, 

To sound what stop slm please. 

Shakes/wur , Hamlet, \ ii. 2. 

Commingle, v. n. Unite one with another. 

Dissolutions of gum tmgneauth ami oil of sweet 
almonds do not nnuminyle, the oil remaining on the 
top 'till they In* stirred.— Bacon, Physiological and 
M if licit l lie nut ins. 

Comminuato. c.a. Incorrect for Commi- 
nute. 

The more solid final, which needs greater mainlu- 
cat ion, cannot be sufficiently cmMMm/M<i//t/ for chyle, 
or ground low enough for tlm stomach, until tlmao 
teeth have done this work upon it .--Smith, Portrait 
of Old Aye, p. S2. 

It will cniHinitiuale things of so hard a Nubstnncc 
that iki mill can break, lhid. p. ]iu. 
Comminulble. adj. Liable to Iki commi- 
nuted. Harr. 

The liest diamonds an* ciniiininitilih, and arc so 
far from breaking hammers that they submit unto 
pestilal ion, iiiiiI resist not. nuy ordinary jmsllc. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Er roars. 

Comminute, r. a. [Lilt, mimthtx, part, of 
win no ^ lessen, diminish.] Reduce into 
small psirts. 

I’rtrclimetils, skins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though 1 lieiusclvcs Is* in tire bodies, and not coin- 
nnno fnl, as sand and ashes.— Bacon, Natural and 
J\a ■/« rum- idol History. 

The participle and participial adjedive 
are common in Surgery as applied to brtne 
broken small or ground down; whence a, 
* row mi mi trtl fraetnre.' 

Comminution, .v Reduction into small 
.parts ; attenuation. 

t.’imses or lixstioii nre the even spreading of the 
spirits nml tangible parts, the closeness of tin* tan- 
gible parts, nml the jejuneness or extreme cant mi- 
tt atom ol' spirits; of which tlm two first may lie 
joined with a nature liipieliable. Bacon. 

This smiting of the steel with the flint doth only 
make a connuiuiituui. and a very rapid whirling and 
inciting of some particles; but Dial idea of flame is 
wholly in us,— Ben thy. 

The jaw in men and animals furnished with 
grinders, hath mi oblique or transverse motion, ne- 
cessary for conun i nation of t lie meat . Bay. Wisdom 
of (hid an tit if i slat in the Works of flu ■ Creation. 

Commlserable. adj. Worthy of compas- 
sion or commiseration ; pitiable ; such sis 
must excite sympathy or sorrow. Harr. 

it is the siiifullest. thing iii the world to destitute 
a plnnl^oii once in forwardness: for, besides tlm 
dishomw, it is the guiltiness of blood of many 
cuitnnisf ruble persons.— Bacon, Essays. 

This was the end of this noble and com mistra fife 
jM-iNun, Kdward eldest son to the duke of Clarence. 
Id., History of the Jhiyn of Henry VI I. 
Commiserate, r.ti. [Lilt, mixrratns = taking 
compassion on anything.] ,Pit.y; look on 
with compassion ; compassionate. 

Then we must those, who groan beneath tho 
weight 

Of age, disease, or want, commiserate. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Wc should commiserate tnir mutual ignorance, and 
endeavour to remove it .--Locke. 
Commlier&tloD. s. Pity ; compassion ; ten- 
derness or concern tor another’s pains. 

These poor seduced i-realureH.whom I can neither 
si>cnk nor think or but witli much commiseration 
and pity. — llookt r. 

God knows with how much commiseration, and 
solicitous caution, I carriisl on that business, tlmt I 
might neither encourage the rebels, nor discourage 
tin* Protestants. King Charhx. 

She ended weeping; ami her lowly plight 
Immoveable, 'till js'aee obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg'd ana deplor’d. In Adam w rought 
Commiseration. Milton, Paradise Imt, x.037. 

From you their estate nmyexjiect effectual com- 
fort, then* an: none, from whom it may not deserve 
<y nit misrrat ion- -Bishop Sprat. 

No where fewer beggars upiicnr to charm up com- 
miseration, yd no where is there greater charity.— 
Cm it nr. Observations on the Bitls if Mortality. 

J prevailed witli myself to go and see him, partly 
out of commiseration, and partly out of curiosity.— 
Swift. 
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Commiserative, tuij. Having* pity or con- 
cern for another’s sufferings. Harr. 

It well became thee. 0 (tad of mercy, to gin* with- 
out force, to give without suit ; if thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou lease in heaven? 
— Bishop Hall, Christ among the Cergessens, (Oni 
MS.) 

Commlseratlvely. ado. In a compassionate 
or sympathetic manner. Hare. 

lie linLli divided his wml from the esse of his soul 
whose weak ness he assists no otherwise thnu non', 
m isn't dirt ly, not that it is his, but that it is.- Sir T. 
(Jvcrhury, Characters. 

Commiierator. s. One who has mercy or 
compassion. Harr. . 

Deaf unto tin* thunder of the laws, and rocks 
unto the cries of charitnhl tscninmiscralors.- Sir T 
•Browne, Christian Marais, ii. t). 

CommiM&rlat. x. [Fr.J Hody of persons 
attending an army, who are commissioned 
to purvey and supply ]»rovisions. 

Wars, even if conducted on the perfect feudal 
principle (each lord, at the Mimmousof theernwu 
levying, arming, bringing into the Held, nml main- 
taining his vassals si his own cost), weir nceessimb 
conducted with miieli nml growing expense fur mu- 
nitions or war. military engines, commissariat Ik, w . 
ever imperfect, vessels for freight, if in foiviicn lands. 

- MHiuaii, History of hdin Christianity, b. \\ 
eli. \ iii. 

c6mmlsftarliliip. s. Office of a commis- 
sary. 

A conimissariship is not grantnhlc for life, so os to 
hind the succeeding hislmp, though it should |„. 
eonfirmed by the de/iu nml chapter,— Ayhjft, p, t . 
rtryon Juris Canonici. 

| Commissary, s. [Fr. cuninnssairr.] 

1. Officer made for an occasional purpose; 

j delegate ; deputy. 

! Great Deslinx, the Commissary of God, 

That lias mark'd out a path ami period 
For eterylhimr, who. where we ntl'-spriug tookc, 

Our ways mid ends, >ecsl at one inslaui. 

Ihinne, Pot ms, p. 2IM, 
The cinnniisMitriis of bishops have authority only 
j in some certain place of the diocese, nml in sume 
I certain causes oft lie jurisdiction limited to them h\ 

I the bishop's commission.— Ayhffr, Panryon Juris 
1 Caiioilin. 

In miscellaneous seats is a misn llany of soldierj*, 
cm# /.worn*, adventurers ; coiiMiiiiing’sileutiv tlie'r 
harliarian victuals. - CarlyU , Pnnch Uivoiiditm, 
pt. iii. h. i. ch. viii. 

2. Mmubcr of a commis'sariat. 

Hut is it thus .you Kimlisli hards compose P 
With Kimick lays thus tag insipid prose V 
I Ami when you .should your heroes deeds rehearse, 

; (live us a commissary's list in verse r Prior, 

• Commission, x. [Fr.] 
i 1. Act of iiilrustiug anylliing ; trust. 

He would have tln ni lully acquainted with the 
' nature and extent of tluir (>llice, mid so he joins 
commission with instruction: by one lie Conwy's 
power, by the oilier knowledge,— South. 

2. Warrant by which any trust is held, or 
authority exercised. 

Tl.o subject's grief 

Conic's through commissions, which compel from 
each 

The sixth part of his substance, to tin levied 
Without delay. Shakes pi ar. Hi nry VIII. i. *1 

lie led our powers; 

More the commission of my place and person; 

The which immediacy may well stand up, 

And call itself your brother. /»/., King Lear, v. 8. 

3. Warrant by which a military officer is 
constituted. 

So|ym:iii, fiPol with I he vain hopcuftlie conquest 
of Fcrsia, gave out lus commissions into all parts iT 
liis enipinT for tlm raising of a mighty iirniyv- 
K nodes. History of the Turks. 

I was Hindi. 1 a colonel; though 1 gained my com- 
mission by tho horse’s virtues, having leapt over a 
six-bar gate— Addison, Pi'll holder. 

Ho for bis soil a gay commission buys, 

Who drinks, whores, lights, ami iu a dud dii*. 

Pot*' 

A ship in commission is one equipped and 
man ill'll for service. * 

4. Charge ; imufrlnte*; office ; employment. 

It was both a strange commission, n\nl a Ntraii^ 
oliediem*e to n commission, for men, in the nmtsi 1,1 
their own blood, and Iwlng so furiously assail^. 
hold their Inunls eoutrary to tlie law* of ajDiraai'd 
necessity. — Bacon, Considerations on War u'lin 
Sjtain. 

Such commission from aliovo 
I have receiv'd, to answer tliy desire 
Of knowledge within l hiui ida. _ , ,,a 

Mdton, Paradiyfi Lost, tnl IW 
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At his command the storms invade ; 

The winds by iiis commission blow; 

’Till with a nod he Bids them reuse. Drydcn. 

Ho bore Ids great commission in Ids look. Id. 

5 . Number of jhtsoiim joined in un office or 
trust. 

For tho sake of pnileetlnir Uicsc establishments 
... a Royal C»m mixtion Iiiih proposed to add to all 
that has been s|ieiit liefore a fresli outlay.— Satur- 
day ReeiciO,nrt. Portsmouth Dork ft" I'd. Xov. 12, imJ4. 

To put a secular office in (or into) cum - 
mission is to place it in the hands of some I 
extraordinary adminislrator or ndrninis-i 
tration, the ordinary administration being 1 
in abeyance : •(same ns in commcndam in j 
cedes! ast i ca 1 1 nut tors ) . 

In his frill lie dragged down Clarendon. On the 
seventh of January l«Js7. the Gnzctio nimouueed to 
tho profile of London Hint, tho Treasury was pul ! 
into commission— Macaulay, History if England, j 
ch. iv. j 

6 . Allowance to a broker or agent, calculated j 
on tlie value of mutters bargained for. | 

A fartory is a place where a considerable uuinlier ; 
of merchants and factors reside, to negotiate busi- 
ness for theinwlves and .their correspondents on | 
commission —Mort inn r. Commercial Dictionary. 

7 . Positive act of committing a crime by 
which something that ought not to be done 
is done, as distinguished from omission, by 
which something which ought to he done 
is left undone. 

Ho indulges himself in the liahil of known sin, 
whether commission of something which Cod hath 
forbidden, or the omission of something commanded. 
— Rogers, Sermons. 

8 . Shirt. Slanfl of the time of James 1. 

As from onr lieds wo do oft east our e.vm 
Cleauo Hum'll yields a shirt lieforo we rise, 

Which is a garment shining in condition, 

And in tho canting tongue is a commission ; 

In weale or woe, iii joy «>r dangerous drifts, 

A ahirt will put a man unto bis shins. 

Taylor , Workes : 1GS». (Xarcs by H.and W.) 


commismra .] Joint ; place where one part 
is joined to another. 
a. Ill Architecture. 

All these inducements cannot countervail the sole 
Inconvenience of shaking and disjointing the com- 
missures with so many strokes of the chisel. -Sir Ji. 
Wotton, Elements of A rchitccture. 

h. In Anatomy. 

This animal is covered with a strong shell. juinM 
like armour by four tninsverso cniinmxxnns in the 
middle of the body, connected by tough nieiubrniies. 
—Roy, Wixtiom of God imuifvsLd in the Works of 
the Creation. 

Commit, v. a. [Lsit. commit to.'] 

1 . Intrust; give in trust; put into the hands 
of another. 

Jt is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to tie 1 raw, cold morning. 

Shnkispear, did ins Coxae, ii. 1. 
Is my muse coni mill'd 
Ity servile awe? Horn free, ami not be bold! 

At least I’ll dig a hole within the ground. 

And to the trusty enrlh commit the sound. 

Drydcn, Translation if Decs ins. 

2 . Make over to the officers of justice; send 
to orison ; imprison. 

Hem comes the nobleman Hint committed the 
prince, for striking him aland Hnrdolph. Shake- 
spear, Henry I V. Dart If. 1. 2. 

They two wen* com mil frit, at bust restrained of 
their lilxTty. bird Clarendon, 

Used metaphorically. 

So though my ankle she has ipiittei) 

My heart ronliiiiicH still committal ; 

And, like a I mi I'd mid inn in priz'd lover, 

Alt hough nt large, 1 uui bound over. 

lluthr, Undihras. 

J. Make over to a committee ; as, a hill in 
Parliament. 

I. Perpetrate; (like which word it is used, 
with an attempt at wit, in speaking of iu - 1 
different or laudable acts, so as to invest j 
them with additions character of atrocity), j 

Letters out of Ulster gave him notice of tho in 


Commission, v. a. Empower; appoint; 
send with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted tli lmsen band 
He first commissions to tin T.nlin land. 

In threat 'nil ig einlHinsy. Drydcn. Virgil's J'ucid. 

Commissional. adj. Appointing by a war- 
rant of authority : (construction postposi- 
tive). 

By virtue or tin* king's letters commissional.— Lc 
A’rve, History of the A rchhishups ofCantirlniry mid 
York , i. 201 . 


humane murders committal I here upon a mult it ml 
of the I’mtcKtuiitN.- Lord Clarendon. I 

A creeping young fellow committed mntriimmy 
with a brisk gnmesiune piss. Sir tt. 1/ Estrange. " J 
A iiiiiii, for instance, wlm should commit a forgery 
or A pull.— If. J 1 . Hurt/, Tremaine. 

i. Put together fora contest; oppose; (the 
latter is, perhaps, the meaning of the word 
iu the extract from Milton; or, jierlaips, 
it has the sense implied in Commissure, 
i.e. uniting). Latinism. 


Commfsslonary. adj. Appointed by a war- 
rant of authority. 

By virtue of dint delegate or mmmissinnary au- 
thority, which is by Christ intrusted with them.— 
Bishop Hall, ('axes of Conscience. 

Commission ate. v. a. Commission; em- 
power. Hare. 

As he was thus sent hy his father, sq also were the 
aposthw solemnly commissionaied by him to preach 
to the Gentile world, who, with indefatigable in* 
dustry and resolute sufferings, pursued the clmnre; 
and sure tliia is competent evidence, that the design 
wns of i he most weighty importance.— Dr. 11. Mure, 1 
l Way (f Christian Dirty. 

Our l<onl com m ixxwna teil his disciples to heal the 
sick. - Whitby, Paraphrase and ( )>m military on the 
Sew Testament, St. James, v. 1 t. 


How liecouiingly docs I'liilopnlis exercise his offlcp, 
and sensonnhly commit llie opponent with the re- 
spondent. Dr. If. More, Din nr Jihihyinis. 

Harry, whose tuneful ami well measured song 
First taught our Knglisli luusick how to span 
Words with just note nnd accent, not to scan 
Willi Midas' ears, committing short and long. 

Milton, Sonnets, xiii. 

G. ? Be guilty of incoutiuency. Obsolete. 
(Here the construction is doubtful; i.e. | 
commit may* he simply a neuter verb, or it { 
may Ik* active, adultery or fornication being 
understood.) 

Swear not ; commit not with man's sworn spouse. 
—ShakcspearfKing I. air, iii. l. 

His weight is deadly who commits with strumpets. 

Middleton, Winm n, bt'icarc Wanna. 


Commissioner, s. One included in a war- 7. Iu the common construction with the I 
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'in some companies lie slivliily mentioned without 
committing the sj>cukcr. Miss Aiktu, To Hr. Chai- 
ning : lrtto. 

Commit. ? v. n . See preceding entry. 

Commitment, s. 

1. Act of sending to prison ; imprisonment. 

It did not appear hy any new examinations or 
commitments, that Any oilier iiersnu wiin discovered 
or np|H‘iiehed. — JUonn, History of the Deign of 
Henry VII. 

They were glad to roni]>ouiid for his ban- commit- 
ment to the Tower, whence he was wit hin few day* 
••ii lnnrci I .— Lord t -la re niton. 

I have liecn considering, over since my commit- 
mrist. what it might he pfoper to deliver upon thin 
occasion.— Sieft. 

2 . Keferenee (especially iu parliamentary lan- 
guage) to a committee. 

The imrliiiiiient . . . which thought this petition 
worthy. nut only of nvciving, hut of voting to a 
commifmi nt, nftcr il hint lss-n advocated. and moved 
for, hy some honourable and honied gentlenien of 
the house. Milton, Animadversions upon a Defines 
of the It amble ILinonxt ranee, # 

:L Perpetration ; commission. 

A godly sorrow exempts a man from such temp- 
tation. ami so lorti tics him ngaiust it, that all tho 
advantages of the world could not again prevail 
with him to commit the same sin of which he re- 
pents, hern use lie so grievously olfended God in tho 
commitment. -Lonl Clarendon, Essays of Repent- 
ancc. (Ord MS.) • 

Committal, s. Used sometimes for Com- 
mitment, and sometimes for Commis- 
sion; in neither cast 1 properly. The 
sense which best justifies its use is that 
suggested hy Commit with tho reflective 
pronoun ; i.e. that of betrayal or exposure , 
as * After this committal of himself ' & c. 

Committed, s. Person to whom the care of 
tin idiot or lunatic, or of mi idiot's or lu- 
natic's estate, is committed. 

Tin* lorti chancellor usually coimuils tho care of 
his person to some friend, who is then called his 
committee. . . The heir is generally mode the mana- 
ger or committee of the estate. Sir IV. Uhu’kstoiu. 

Committee, s. Body of individuals to whom 
tin* consideration or ordering of any mat- 
ter is referred, cillicf by some court to 
which it Iwlongs, or by consent of parties. 

Manchester had orders to ntaivli thither, hnvinga 
rummittiL of the parliament with him. ns there was 
another committee of the SeoLlish parliament al- 
ways in ih.fl army; there lieing also now n com- 
mittee ol IhiiIi kingdoms residing nt London, Ibr tho 
cany iug on I be war. Lord t 'Inmidon. 

Our dictionaries would leave us to suppose licit 
eommiUic i.e the word ] arose about the perity of 
ourgrent civil wars; but from Holland's Livy, pub- 
lished in litiHi, we may learn that it \uis current 
half a century before. ' The enmmifftfs of, tin: cap- 
tives had aiidieiien granted them iu tlifl Senate- 
house by the Dictator. Archbishop Trench, On 
nrtain Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries, p. 
‘MS. 

Used either adjrcti rally, or as the first ele- 
ment in ti compound. 

All corners were Idled with covenanters, eonfu- 
aud soldiers, serving each 
other to their ends of revenge, or power, or profit ; 
mid tlii‘seeoiwiir/7/ii i men and .soldiers were pi .t 
with this covenant. — /. Walton. 

Committeeship, s. ( )fticc and profit of com- 
mit tecs. 


rant of authority ; one who has a commis- 
sion, as letters- patent or other lawful 

inf In .tvnnnln mm ■ •iil.lw. I'.llwto 


■it unit,*-, won respite 

as abilities.- -Swift. ( 

C^mmUtdral. adj. In Anatomy. Relating , 

to, connected with, or consisting of, a com- j 
missuro. • | 

A large anil long commissural branch which runs 
backwards aiul downwards past tho stomach, to ' 
unitii with tho tjeilnl ganglion of its side.-- Huxley, 

« hdasophicat Transact ions, 1. ’•PI ! 

Ity cerelioilum retains its earliest embryonic form J 
o' ft rimple commissural bridge or fold in tho iwi- 
rftsitle suctorial Cyclostomes, in. tlio heavily laden 
ganoid Polyptonu, nnd in the almost llnloss I.epi- 
uouiron.— Owen, lectures on Comparative Ana- 
to»y,|pct.viii. • 

C6mBOw4M. s. [Fr. commissure ; Lat. 
Vol. L 


reflective pronoun, as iu such phrases as : 
‘//ir; has committed himself (to which hr is I 
committed is an equivalent expression) to. 
a certain principle or lino of miulucr,’ the : 
fundamental sense of the verb is that which ( 
it has in the lirst series of examples; the j 
person spoken of having intrusted himself 
to something. By omitting to name the 
specific object to which this committal is 
made, we get a general expression for doing 
something that involves risk ; nnd as, in 
all risks, the dangerous element prepon- 
derates, the sense of such expressions as 
‘ he has committed himself’ is disparaging, 
being that he has done something hy which 
he bus either, lost, or is likely t<j lose, re- 
putation. 

.Montgomery, a Sheffield poet, being also an evan- 
golicul, is tolerably well known in lxmdon, and may 


Trusted with comm it fii ships and other gainful 
oII’um's. - Milt. ai. History of Enytanil, b. 1. 

Committor, s. IVrpctrntor. 

Such ns dcfili* or |Hiilute them be committers 

f sacrilege. -Martin, Treatise on the Marriage of 
DriesteS, p. 1 : l-MiK 

To prove, tlmt the committer of such wiekednewt 
emu met 1 1 of the will of IIidnc iiicii that charin' him 
it lie devil | withal. - Crowley, Ajiology of Enghsh 
Writers, p. 5t.li: 1.HHS. 

Such aii one makes a man not only ft partaker of 
other iiicii'm sins, hut also a deriver of thu wlmlu 
intire guilt or them to himscir: and yet so ns lo 
leave tlic committer ttf them an fhll of guilt iu hu 
won Ix'fore. -South, Sermons, ii. ltw. 

Specifically of acts oF adultery or forni- 
cation. Hare. 

If all committers stood In a rank. Iliey'd make a 
Iiiiiii in which your sliamn might dwell. - Dechar , 
Zionist Whore. iNaresby II. umlW.l 
Committtble. adj. Liable to be, or capable 
of being, committed. 

Besides the mintukes committilds in the 8olur> . 
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commute, 11 10 difference of chronology disturbs Ml 
computes.— Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Spelt with tt. 

Tlioro In no sin rommif fable by man, ns to the kind 
nr it, lmt by circumstance* in capable uf lwing made 
a sin of presumption. South, Sermon s, vii. 215. 

Committing. part. adj. Kit ting a com- 
mitment.. 

In tlu> same case it was bold Hint knowledge mi 
the lmrt of tlio committing magistrate Hint the pri- 
soner would Ito n object to rest rirtion unnecessarily 
severe, in the gaol to which the commit niont is 
made. docs not ninkc tin* imuristnitc n trespasser, 
unless lie expressly |direct such treatment to lie 
adopted in too particular case. Hum, Justice of 
Pi nee. Commitment. 

Committing, vt rbul uhs. Art. by which any- 
thing is committed : art by which anyone 
is commit ted ; commitment*. 

Commit men t signifies the act of committing or 
sending of n person to prison by n warrant or order 
on nccoiint orsonicotrcni'C committed or suspected to 

1 linve Imi-ii eoinmiltcd by liini ; or for the purpose of 
cufnrcitur obedience to n iitdircmcut. eonvielion, or 
order. Burn, Justice of Peace, Commitment, 

Commix, r. a. [Lit. cnmmixno.] Mingle; 
blend; mix ; unite tilings in one mass. 

A dram of cold, dissolved in aqua regia, with a 
dram or copper in aqua fort is com MuW.gavo a great 
colour.— Hi con, + 

I have written against the nponlnneous generation 
of frogs in the clouds; or mi the earth out of dust 
and rain water com mixed.— Ray, Wisdom uf (tod 
manifested in the Works of the Creation. 

Commix, r. n. Unite. Hare. 

Or. Helfe-eonecitis], play the humorous llatonisl. 
Which boldly dares atUnne, that spirits themselves 
• supply 

With bodies, to commix with frail mortalit in, 

Drayton, PotmJbion, v. 
The smile mocking the sigh, that it would fly 
From n«i divine a temple, to commix 
With winds tliaL suitors mil at. 

Shakespenr, Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

Commixlon. *. Mixture ; incorporation of 
different ingredients. Hare. 

Wo seldom see different dispositions entirely j 
loving; for hence grows the height nf friendship, I 
when two similnry souls do blend in their commix - 1 
ions— Junius, Si tine stigmatised, p. S3 1 : 1630. 

Commlxtion. s. fixture; incorporation ; 
union ; union of various substances in one 
inass. Hare. 

Were thy commixtinn Creek and Trojan, so 
That thou emild’st say, this hand is Grecian all 
And this is Troian. 

Shakes/mar, Trod ns and Crcssida. iv. 5. 
Some species them In* of middle and participating 
natures, that is, of birds mid lansts, ns balls, and 
‘some few others. so continued and set together, that 
we cannot deline the liegiiiiiiiig or end bf either; 
their fleing a mm mixtion of both in the whole, 
rating tlian adaptation or cement of the one unto 

. I lie other. -Sir T. llrowne, Vulgar Errours. 

liv the which word, nduit cry, although it la* pro* 
perfv understood of the unlawful com mixtion or 
inning together of a married man witli any woman 
jesldu Ids wife, kc.—llninilkn, i. 7*. 

This commixtinn of tilings, so contrary, doth not 
tend to the defacing, but adorning of the world; as 
concords and discords do, unto the ls*tter tempering 
of tin* harmony ill singing. Potherb y, Athevmastix, 
p. :m. 

If both natures were not preserved complete and 
distinct in Christ, it must cither la; by the conver- 
sion and trausiibstantiation of one into the other, or 
bv nonmixtion and contusion of both into one.— 
Bishop Pearson, Exposition of the ('reed, art. iii. 

Commixture, s. Act of mingling; state of 
being mingled ; incorporation ; union in 
one mass ; mass formed by mingling dif- 
ferent tilings ; composition ; compound. 

In th n commixture of any tiling that is more oily 
or sweet, such 1 todies are leant apt to putrefy, 1 1m air 
working little upon them. Bacon, Natural and 
Experimental History. 

Them is scarcely any rising lmt hy a commixture 
of good anil evil arts. -Bacon, Essays, 16. 

All the circumstances anil respect or religion and 
state intermixed togethea in that commixture, will 
lielliir Income a royal history, or a council-table, 
than a single life.— Sir II, Wot ton. Life of the Duke 
ef Buckingham. 

Commodfafton. x. Adaptation fur use ; con- 
venience; utility. Rare. 

Some objects them are that are not only nohlo in 
themselves, but they liave also at least a mediate and 
preparatory usefulness to mankind, tlmugh per- 
chance in UiemselveN and Immediately they nave 
not that eopmodatian. -Sir M. Hade, Origination 
of Mankind, p. 6. (Ord MS.) 
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Commfcde. s. [Fr.] 

1. Headdress of women. 

Let them reflect lmw they would lie affected, 
should they meet with a mini on horseback, in bis 
breeches and jnek-lwMts, dressed up in a commode 
and a niglitrail.— Spectator, no. KJ3. 

She lias contrived to shew her principles by the 
setting of her commute-, ho that tt will \w impos- 
sible for anv woman that Is disaffected to be lu llm 
fashion.- Addison, Penholder. 

She, like some itcusivc statesman, walks demure, 
And smiles, and bugs, to make destruction sure; 

Or under high commodes, with looks erect, 

Burefac’d devours, in gaudy eoloura d»*ek’d. 

Granville. 

2. Hu reai i, chest of drawers, or any similar 
piece of furniture ; nigbtstool. 

Old commutes of rudely curved oak, a discoloured 
glass in a Japan frame, a ponderous arm-chair of 
Eliza lift Iimi fashion, and covered with the same 
tapestry as the bed, altogether gave that liHeasyaud 
sepulchral impression to the mind so commonly 
produced by the relies of a mouldering and forgot- 
ten antiquity. -Sir PI. L. Bulwer, Eugene Aram, 
b. iv. eh. x. 

Commodious, adj. [Lit. commodus.] Con- 
venient ; suitable ; accommodated to any 
purpose; fit; proper; free from hinder- 
nun* or uneasiness ; useful. 

Such a place cannot lw commodious to live in ; for 
being so near the moon, it had Ism too near the 
anil.— Sir W. Raleigh, Hist try of the World. 

Jtiicrbus bad found out the making of wine, and 
many things else ctmmodious for man kind. -Ibid. 
1. vi. 5. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies 
commodious, they do greatly deceive themselves. - 
Honker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. iv. § 1. 

The gods have done their part, 

By sending lluscommulious plague. 

Dry th n and Lee, (Edipus. 
To that recess, commodious for surprize, 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies, 

WiLli mu repair. Pope, Homer's Odyssey, iv. 550. 

Mare's iiiusn, 

Thrien sacred muse, commodious precepts given, 

Inst met i vo to the swains. ./. Philips. 

Commldloualy. adc. In a commodious 
manner. 

1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of hti old hollow tn*c, 

In a deep cave seated rommtnliously, 

Ilis ancient and hereditary house. 

There dwelt a good substantial country mouse. 

Cowley. 

2. Without distress. 

We need lint fear 

To pass commodious ly this lire, sustain'd 
By him with many comforts, 'till we cud 
In dust ; our Huai rest, and native home. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 1M2. 

3. Suitably to a certain purpose. 

Wisdom may have framed one and the name thing 

to serve commuliously for divers ends. — Hooker, 
f Ecclesiastical Polity, h. v. § 12. 

Iialcn, upon the consideration of the body, chal- 
lenges any one to llml bow the least llbrc might Imi 
more commotliously placed for use or comeliness. - 
South, Sermons. 

Commldlousneis. s. Attribute su^cs ted 
1 by Commodious ; convenience; advan- 
ce. 

The plain requireth many circumstances; as the 
situation uenr the for the connnodiousnats of an 
intercourse with England — Bacon. 

Of e i ties, the greatness and riches increase ac- 
cording to the commotlinusHvss of their situation in 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and havens. -Sir W. 
Temple. 

Commodity, x. 

1. Interest ; advantage ; profit. 

They knew, that howsoever men may seek their 
own commodity, yet if this were done with injury 
unto others, it was not to lie suffered.— Hooker, Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, b. v. § 10. 

After much dchaleuictifc of the rommuldies or dis- 
commodities like to ensue, they concluded.— Sir J. 
Hayward. 

2. Convenience; opportunity. 

There came into her head certain verses, which, if 
ahe had hail present commodity, she would have ad- 
joined as a retraction to the other.— Sir P. Sidtu-y, 
Arcadia, h. ii. 

She demanded h*avc not to lose this long sought- 
for commodity of time, to case her heart.— Ibid. 

Travellers turn out of tho highway. drawn either 
by the commodity of a foot- 1 mill, or the delicacy or 
thfl freshness of the fields.— tt. dpnstm, Discoveries. 

It hah tN*cn difficult to make such a mole where 
they had not bo natural a commodity as the earth of . 
Fuuiiola, which immediately hardens iu the water. 1 
— Addison, Travels in Italy. 
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3. Wares ; merchandize ; goods for traffic. 

Now, ns learned Master Camden and Rpeed have 
described tho rooms themselves; ao it is our inten- 
thy i, Hod willing, to dcscrilje the Aimituro of thnui 
rooms | the counties of England ], such eminent com- 
mulities ns every county doth imslucc, with the per- 
hoiis of quality bred therein, and Home other obser- 
vables coincident witli tlio name- subject .— Puller 
Worthies t\f England. * 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money 
the common measure. — bn-ke. ' 

Or money in tho commerce and trnlTlrk of man- 
kind, the principal use is that of saving tlio emu- 
mutation of more bulky commodities.— Arbuthnof 
Tables if ancient Coins, Wrights, and Measures. ’ 

Commodore, s. [Portuguese, commendutbr 1 
Flag officer next in rank* and command 
below a rear-admiral. 

At the beginning or 1H25 a fresh naval eonnnnmler 
arrived ; . . . and iu the course of the summer lie in 
bis turn was siqiersi'dial by Hie commodore on tlm 
Indian station ; . . . but Hie change of commanders 
produced no diminution in the triumphs of our sea- 

The general and tho commodore now 

pushed rapidly on.— l unge. Naval History tif (treat 
Britain, eh. xl. 

Comxxxodul&tlon. s. [Lut. modulation - onis , 
from modular - tune, attune.] Measure; 
ugreement. Hare. 

If they hold that Nynmietry and cmmmlvlation 
as Vitruvius calls it, wliieli they ought, from Uni 
proportion of the head, tlm hand, Ac., may tile di- 
iiieiisioiis of tin* whole body lie infallibly collected.— 
— Halt wit/. Apology, p. US). 

Commolitlon. x. [Lat, tnofitw, •o«i>-griud- 
ing, from molo grind.] Grinding to- 
gcthcr. Hu re. 

Supply Urn use of ti*eth by com mol it ion, grinding 
nml compressing of their piiqier aliment .— Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Ernmrs, b. iii. eb. xxii. 

Cdmmon. udj. [Lilt. conimuin'sA 

I 11..1 ii.. « li. .. 


brute.- Sir M. Hale, Origination >f Mankind. 

He who bath received damage, has, besides the 
right of punishment common to him with other men, 
a particular right to seek reparation.— brnke. 

2. Having no definite possessor or owner. 

Whereno kindred are to Is* found, we see the pos- 
sessions of a private niiiii revert to the eonuiiiinilv, 
and so tsvoiuc again perfectly common, nor can aiiy 
one have a property iu them, otherwise llum mother 
things common by nature. -Lw' he. 

3. Public ; general ; serxing the use of all. 

He was advised by a parliinnent-inaii not to 1m 
strict in n -ailing all the common prayer, but make 
some variation. -/. Walton, 

1 need not mention the old common shore of Rome, 
which ran from all parts of tin* town, with the cur- 
rent and violence of an ordmnry river.— Addison, 
Travels in Holy. 

4. Frequent; usual; ordinary. 

There isnu evil which 1 lm\c seen under the sun, 
and it is coni iiion aiming nn*n. Ect lesinstes, vi, t. 

Neither is it strange that there should l)e myste- 
ries iu divinity, as well as iu the vmn.nonest ope ra- 
turns iu nature. Sieijl. 

5. With sense. Spontaneous or natural 
judgement of tlio world at large (which, 
us such, is general or approximately uni- 
versal), as opposed to judgements founded 
on refined inferences. In such expressions 
us 4 the common-sense philosophy,' and 
4 common- sense view,’ the combination is 
treated us u “ingle term. 

Many wha all nv the use of systematic principle* 
iu otlicr things are !<-vu»luiiit*d to cry up i-oihih'iu- 
iensc iib the sullieieiil and only safe guide mi na- 
soiling. Now by common-sense is meant, I appre- 
hend, (when Hu* term is used with any dMuut 
meaning,) an exercise of tlm judgment unaided by 
any art or system of rub's; such an exercise as \vr 
must ui-eessarily employ in liiualsTless caws of daily 
occurrence; iu which, having no established prim i' 
pies to guide us, no line ol procedure, iu* it were, 
distinctly cliniked out,— ire must needs act on tlf 
best extemrionuK^us eonjecliircM wo can IWm. He 
who in eminently skilful ill doing this, is said to po*- 
HekH a superior degiis* of common -sense. Hut H'-'t 
i‘ommoi, -sense is only our smnni-lwst guide -Hut 
the rules of art. if judiciously framed, are nlwa.i* 
desirable when they can ho had, is an nssartmti. 
tlio truth or which I may appeal to tin* testimony **r 
mankind iu geuerttl ; wliieli is w* unieh the 
valuable, inasmuch ns ft may 1 m aaiounlisl the ti>- 
timoiiy of adversaries. For tho generality hare a 
strong predilection in favour of commninsense, •'** 
cept in those points iu which thcjfc respectively. 
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possess tho knowledge of a system nf rules ; but in 
thews points they ddlrido any one who trusts to un- 
aided etmmon-smsc. A sailor, e.g., will |m*Hih|w 
despise the pretensions of mcdicnl men, and, prefer 
treating a disease by common-sen** : lint ho would 
ridioule the proposal of nnvigatingaship hy com- 
mon-sen**, without regard to tho niaxiius of nau- 
tical art. . . . Ami tho induction might Is* extended 
to every depart incut of prttclice. Since, therefore, 
eaioh give* tho preference to uiiassMcd common- 
**nM only in tlinsn eases where ho himself has no- 
thin* else to trust to, and in variably resorts to 
tho rules of art, wherever he possesses the know- 
ledgo of them, it is plain that mankind universally 
bear their testimony, thouirh unconsciously anil 
often unwillingly, to the prcfcmhlcncs* of systeiua- 
tie knowledge fco eoujectural judgments.— Whately, 
Element* of Logic, prof. 

C. Vulgar; mean ; not distinguished by any 
excellence ; often seen ; easy to Ik? had ; of 
little value ; not rare ; not scarce. 

Or as the man whom princes do advance 

llnon their gracious merry-seal to sit, 

Dotn common things, of course and circumstance, 

To tho rejiorts or common men commit. 

Sic J. Davie*. 

7. Of no rank ; mean ; without birth or 
descent. 

Look, as I blow this fcntlier from my ftice, 

And as the air blows it to me again, 

Such is tho lightness of you com hum men. 

• Shakespear, Jlcnry VI. Part III. iii. 1. 

Flying bullets now, 

To cieeuto his rnge, nppcnr too slow ; 

They miss or sweep hut. common souls away, 

For such a loss Opdam his life must pay. Waller. 

8. Applied to a woman it has a had sense, 
the combination denoting a prostitute. 

'Tis a strange thing, tho impudence or Nome wo- 
men I was tho word of a dame, who herself was com- 
mon. Sir If. L' Estrange. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a common woman, 
hut consulted Philander upon tlui occuaiun. Sin e- 
la lor, no. 175. 

9. In Lotjic, Applied to terms, or names, in 
opposition to Individual, Singular, or 
Proper. 

Common-term*, therefore, are called ' p red i rabies,' 
(vis. atllrmatively-pmlirable.) from their capability 
of being alllrmeil of others : a singular-term, on the 
contrary, may Ihj the subject of a proposition, but 
never the predicate, unless it lie of a negative pro- 

I iositiou ■, (ns, e.g., the llrst-born of Isaac, was not 
lacob) ; or, unless tho subject and predicate Is* only 
two expressions for (be same individual object; ns 
in some of tho above instances. ■ 1 V hotel y, tilt men/ s 
of Logic , b. i. § ll. 

10. In Grammar. Applied, according to John- 
son, 

a. To Verl>s\ his words being: 

' Such verbs as signify lioth action and passion are 
called common, an aspernor, l dispise, or am de- 
spised.* 

This power, if not originally rare and ex- 
ceptional, is now obsolete; its usual appli- 
cation being 

b. To \ouns , i.e. to such as are cither Mas- 
culine or Feminine as the case may he. 

With words of this kind, the object to 
which they apply must he either male or 
female in the way of sex, whilst, in the way 
of grammar, its inflection must be indif- 
ferent: i.e. it must not be declined in a 
manner either exclusively masculine or 
exclusively feminine. 

When combined with an Adjective or a 
Pronoun, and that, in a language where the 
junta of speech have a well-marked dis- 
tinction of gender, the eumnum character 
of the Substantive is very apparent. This 
is the case in Latin, where hie parens de- 
notes the father , hwc parens the mother. 
The propriety, however, of the term is 
limited to the singular number. With 
pamites = parents, combined with an Ad- 
jective, though the objects denoted are of 
two sexes, the Adjective (or Pronoun) 
whicji applies to them has, from the nature 
of the case, only one form. 

This show's that the meaning of the word 
Common is logical, rather than formal; 
and Amt it applies to the object rather than 
to the n&me. Neither in Pronouns nor in 
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Adjectives is there any such thing ns a 
common inflection; i.e. a series of termina- 
tions separate from those of the Masculine, 
Feminine, and Neuter genders. That there 
is nothing of the kind in Substantives has 
been already stated. 

Hence, the word under notice, ns ap- 
plied to gender, has been objected to, even 
as a term in the Latin language. In our 
own the objections to it are stronger. In 
English, words like he and she. supply the 
only combinations in which there is aVon- 
cord of gender at all: as, ‘//#; is u parent,’ 
when speaking of a father', f she is a 
parent,’ when speaking of a mother. 

The term, however, is useful in general 
grammar ; the cases to which it is re- 
stricted being those where there is one 
form for the Neuter and another for the 
Masculine and Feminine taken top cl her ; 
one form (roughly speaking) for things, 
and one for persons. Such is the case in 
the Danish and Swedish, where the words 
for husband and wife, are of the same gen- 
der ; this gender being one out of two, tho 
other being a decided Neuter. 

Even in English we have a true instance 
of a common gender in the word who , 
applied to men and women indifferently, 
as opposed to what, restricted to things; 
and which, along with that and it, is the 
only true neuter in our language. 

Out of the eumnum. Uncommon ; extraor- 
dinary; generally suggesting approbation, j 
i.e. difference in the way of excellence ra- 
ther than defect. The use of the article , 
M'’ suggests that the const ruetiop is that! 
of a substantive. It is probable, however, I 
that the phrase is short for 'oat of the 
tn /union ran ol* ordt r.' | 

Common, s. Anything pertaining to land I 
(sis the right of pasturage, fishing, turbary, ! 
or forest), equally and preemptively cn- ■ 
joyed hy many petrous ; especially, a piece ; 
of open ground so used. j 

Like to tli* 1 empty ass, to shako his oars, J 

Ami graze ill common*. 

S.’inkespt ar, .tnliii* Ctesar,\V. I. 

Is not tin* separate properly ol' a thing tin* grant i 
(• 1111*10 or i Is einiearnienl ? Does anyone respect a j 
common as nnieli as he does his garden ?— South. j 

Iii the following phrases the construe- j 
tion is that of a substantive governed hy a! 
preposition , the result being u combina- 
tion which is equivalent in sense to nil 
adverb, though not itself adverbial in tho 
w ay of grammar. 

In common. 

•t. Equally In be participated by a certain 
number. 

Hy making an explicit!) consent of every com- 1 
rainier necessary to any < ::•/* appropriating to him- j 
self any j ui r t or what is given in common, children > 
or servants could not cut the meat which their la- 1 
tlier or master had provided for them in common, 
wit huut assigning to every olio his peculiar part.— 
Locke. 

Equally with another ; indiscriminately. 

In a work of this nature it iN impossible to avoid 
puerilities, it having that in common with diction-] 
aries, ami lmoks of nulii|iii1ies. Arbuthnut, Tattle* j 
of ancient Coins, Weigh Is, and Mias u ns. j 

C. Ill Law. 1 

Kstates mn v be held in four different ways; in 
ncv< rally, in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in 
common. Sir W. lilavhsU 
Tenants in common are Mirli ns hold by several 
and distinct titles, but by unity of pwmion.-- id. 

C omm on* ode. Commonly; ordinarily. | 

1 inn more than common tnll. „ . I 

Shakespear, .4* you like if, l. A . 1 

Common, r. n. Have n joint right with 
others iu sothe common ground J share to- 
gether in general. Hare. 

in those places it is probable they not only lived, 
but also communed together upon such provisions 
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ns were provided for them at the direetma or their 
president. Wheal It y, Se/imds of the Prop/o Is, Si r- 
nuni, Oxford, 1721, p. M. 

Common-council, s. [two words.] llody of 
individuals in n city or i*'r*-i*rnt»» town, 
empowered to make bylaws for its govern- 
ment. • 

The city of London led the nuy. Within thirty- 
six hours after the association hud been published 
under the direetinii of the s|H-aker. iL was sub. 
Henhed by I bn lord mayor, bv the aldermen, and 
by almost all tile iiieinl>ers of llie common council.- - 
Macaulay, History of Eiiglaiul, ell. x.vi. 
CouuAoncouDcllman. i Member of the 
court of common-council: (the logical di- 
vision of the elements in this word is 
vonnnoncmtncil-man, though the usual 
proiiuuriiiti'ti is common-eodndt/nan. See 
Common plaeehnnk). 

_ I, who mu no com mon-council -man. 

Knew injuries of that dark nature done. 

It. JonMoii, Mortimer'* Fitft. 
Commonable, udj. Held, or capable of l>eing 
held, in common; free of, or allowed to he 
turned out on, a common. 

Mueli good land might be gained from forests and 
chases, and from oilier commonable, places, so as 
there he rare taken that the poor commoners have 
no injury.- —Hacon, AHeice to | diiirs. 

Commonable beasts are Insists of the plough, nr 
sueh as manure the ground. Sir W. JUackstoHv. 

Common appurtenant is when* the owner nf land 
lms a right to puL in other beasts, lies ides such a* 
are gem-rally man able, as hogs, goats, and thu 
lik!*.— id. 

Commonage, s. Right, of feeding on a com- 
mon ; joint right of using anything inemn- 
mon with others. 

They have wromred poor people of their comma n- 
oge. which of right belonged In them.- -Fuller, Holy 
State, p. 

Commonalty, s. [Fr. com ntu nan tc.] 

1. Coumioii people; people of the lower 
rank. 

There is in every slnle, as we know, two portion* 
of subjects, tin* nobles and \\w commonalty — Huron, 
Essays, 111. 

All gentlemen an* almost obliged to it ; mid i know 
no reason we should give that advantage to the van* 
moualfy of Knglaud, lo be Ion-most iu brave actions. 

- Drydeu, Pm face la Annus Mirabihs. 

*2. Hulk of mankind. 

I myself too will use Hie secret Heknowledgeinent 
of 1 1 1 e co m ilto unity liearing nroi d of the (iod of gods. 
Hankie, EccUsiastical Polity, b iii. 

Commoner, s. 

I. One of I he eommon people ; person of low 
rank or mean condition. 

Doubt not* 

The commout rs, for whom we stand, Imt they 
rpon their alien lit mnii'C. will forget. 

Simla spear, Coriulanus, ii. I. 
His great men durst not pay their court In him, 
till he bad satialed Ins third of blood by lliu death 
of some of Ills loyal commomrs.- Addison, Free- 
holdi r. 

*2. Englishman neither sovereign nor mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. 

Here coiiies the king's constable, 

And wit li him a right worshipful cmumniur, 

Aly good friend, luasli r < oil head. § 

It. don sou. The Ih pit is an Ass. 
This commoner has worth and parts: 

I* prais'd for arms, or lov'd Ibr ai ts : 

1 1 is head aches for a coronet ; 

And w bo is bless M that is not great? Prior. 

On one side it vnrouuigrs tin.* commoner* to lm 
snobbishly mean, mid tile noble to be snobbishly 
arrogant. Thackeray, Look of Snobs, eh. ui. 

:J. Member of the House of Commons. Ob- 
solete. 

Then* is hardly a greater difference belwei-ii two 
things than there is la-tween a npresuilmg com- 
moner in bis publiek rullmg, and the same person 
iu common litv.—Sicijl . 

4. One who bus a joint right iu common 
ground 

( Fur example see llrsl ext met under Co m m o n n b I e.) 
.3. Student of the second runic at the uni- 
versity of Oxford ; one who eats nt tho 
common table. 

About forty years Binee, forty pounds |mt annum 
for a commoner, for pensioner, as tin* term is at 
Cambridge,) and eighty pounds per minimi lor a 
follow -commoner, was looked <>l* as a suith-ieut 
maintenance - of Hr. Pridmy, Isttcr to Lord # 
Townsend in 1715. 
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G. Prostitute. Obsolete 

Behold thin ring. 

Whoso high respect aiid rich validity • 

Did lack a parallel : yet Tor nil that. 

Ho gave it feoA commoner o’ the camp. 

Shakespenr, All’s mil that etuis well, V. 3. 

7. Partaker ; sharer in common. Hare. 

Lewis would not leave them, tK.it they might not 
leave him : hill resolml to lie HromiHnHrr with them 
in wenl or woe; disdaining to be such a niggard of 
liin life, as not !«> mm-iuI it in a good noise in ho 
good company. Fuller, History if the Holy llhr, 
1). 1W. 

Comm6nitive. adj. [Lilt, monco - lujviso.] 
Advising; warning. Hare. 

Whom' cross wen only commemorative, and com- 
own Hi tv, never pretended to lie any way efUearious. 
— -liishop Hall. Remains, p. H. 

Commonly, adv. In a comnym manner. 

1. Frequently; usually; ordinarily; for the 
most part. 

This haml of yours requires 
' Much castigation, exercise devout ; 

For here’s a strong and sweating devil here, 

'Hint commonly reliels. Shakesjnnr, Othello, iii. 4. 

A great disease may change the frame of tho IxkIv, 
though, if it lives to recover strength, it commonly 
returns to its natural constitution— (Sir IF. Temple. 

2. Jointly ; in a sociable manner. 

The blessed angels to and fro descend 
From highest heaven in gladsome com pan ee, 

And with great joy into that city wend, 

As commonly ns Trend dries with hlsfrcnd. 

Spt user. Faerie Queen, i. 10. 5fl. 

Commonness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Common. 

1. Equal participation among many. 

• Nor can I lie commonness of the guilt obviate the 
censure. 1 liens lieing nothing more frequent than for 
men to accuse their own (hulls in other persons.- • 
Dr. H. More, tJvvern meat of the Tongue. 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Hint out that maxim, ‘res nolunt diu male admi- 
nistrnri ;’ the commonness makes me not know who 
is the author; but aura he must lie somu modern. - 
Swtfl. 

Commonplace, v. a. Reduce to general 
heads. Harr. 

1 do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting 
and commonplacing nil universal history from the 
historians. Ft! ton. 


Commonplace, r. ti. Indulge in common- 
place arguments. Hare. 

Fori he good tlmt comes of particular and select 
committees mol commissions, 1 need not common- 
place, for your majesty hath found the good of them. 
— Jht cun, 'f\i King Janus, IVorks, vi. 2.1]. (Onl MS.) 

Commonplace, s. [translation of the Latin 
tiKus communis, \i phrase in which lams 
( = pluey) is not to be considered in h'spect 
to itsigeogniphieal import so much as in 
its relation to the Greek toiro^ ( = place), 
the basis of the adjective * ■'•«»», whence 
Topic.] Memorandum; ordinary or com- 
mon topic. 

This lieing rend lmth in his [Peter Martyr's ] com- 
monplaces, and on the tlrst to the Corinthians. - 
Milton, Tetrachordon, 

While your highness is forming yourself for a 
throne, mushier I he laws ns so many commonplaces 
in your study of the neienee of government .— Sir IF. 
Raleigh, To Prince Henry. (Urd MS.) 

Their commonplaces, ill which almost the whole 
force of amplification consists, were drawn from the 
profit or honesty of llie action as they regards only 
this pn‘scut state of duration. Ur. Pearce, Spec- 
tator, no. ail. (Ord MS.) 

For my own part. I ffmsl confess to licnr a very 
singular respect to this animal ( hns], by whom 1 take 
human nature to he most admirably held forth, in 
all its qualities, as well as operations; and there* 
fore, whatever in my smell reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our fellow -creature, I do never fail to set 
it down by way of c> mmon-place.—Swft , On the 
mechauivat O iterations of the Spirit. (Ord MS.) 

The only thing an ordinary reader will ho apt to 
diaeover in this his chcf-dVcuvre, that is not of the 
flattest commonplace, is an occasional outbreak of 
the most ludicrous cxLmvaganco.— CVatJb, History of 
English Literature, ii. 253. 


Used adjectivally. 

Kvery fool, who slatterns awny his whole time in 
nothings, utters some trite commonplace sentence, 
to prove the value and Ueetnesa of lime— Lord 
Chesterfield, Letters. (Ord MS.) 

Ilo mid that Bacon objected to Aristotle the 
groom css of hla examples, and Davy now did pre- 
cisely the samp to Bacon : both were wrong ; for 
each of thorn philosophers wished to coniine the 
attention of the mind in their works to the form of 
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reasoning only l»y which other truths might be es- 
tablished or elieited, mid therefore the most trite 
and com man -place examples were in fact the best. 
Coleridge, Tahir Talk. 

Haney itlideoii. not tin* discoverer of the circu- 
lation or the blood |, however, professes to lie quite 
a commonplace philosopher. — Craik, History of 
English Literature, ii. 137. 

(S4>e also under next entry.) 

Commonplacebook. s. [two words, tho 
logical division of the elements being 
com man place -hook , though the usual pro- 
nunciation is common- pldcebook. See 
Common- council.] Rook in which 
things to be remembered urc ranged under 
general beads. 

1 know Nome Iirvo a common-plow against com - 
num- place-hooks, and yet jHTehanee will privately 
make use of what nuhlickly they declaim against. A 

an mon -place-book contains many notions in gar- 
rison, whence the owner may draw out an army 
into the Held on competent warning— Fuller, Italy 
State, p. Idt. 

1 turned to my commonplace-hook, and found his 
ense under tho word Coquette.- ■ Tatter , no. 107, 

Commons, s. 

1. Vulgar; lower people; those who inherit 
no honours. 

1 little office 

Tho hateful commons will perform forms ; 

Kxccpt, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. 

Shakes four, Richard II. ii. 2. 

These three to kings and chiefs their scenes dis- 
play, 

Tim rest before the Ignoble commons play. 

Urydcn, Fables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

. And, on Hie right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons whore they can : the nobler sort. 

With winding doors wide open, front tlm court. Id. 

2. Lower house of parliament. 

How now Tor mitigation of this hill 
Urg'd by llm commons t Doth his majesty 
Incline to it or no? Shakes pear, Henry V. i. I. 

In the house of commons many gentlemen, un- 
satisfied of his guilt, durst not condemn him. King 
Charles. 

3. Food ; fare; diet. ; allowance : (front meals 
eaten in t o turnon) . 

Jlc painted himself of a dove-colour, nnd took his 
commons with the pigeons. --AVV R. L’ Estrange . 

.Mean while she quench'd her fury lit the flood. 

Ami with a lenten ssillml cool'd her blood: < 1 

Their commons, though hut coarse, were nothing 
scant ; 

Nor dill their minds an equal banquet want. ! 

Urydcn. 1 

Tho doctor now obeys the summons, i 

Likes both his company nnd commons. Swift. 1 

Short commons. liiMilficieut fare; stinted 
diet; small allowance. 

Commonweal, s. Polity ; body politic. 

Two foundations hear up puhlick societies; tho 
one inclination, whereby all men desire sociable 
life; tile other nil order agreed upon, tom bing the 
maimer of their union in living together: the latter, 
is Hint which we call the law r of a ammunioeat .— | 
Hindu r. 

It was impossible to make a commonweal in Ire- 
land, without settling of all the estates ami pos- 
sessions throughout tlic kingdom .— Sir J. Davies, 
Discourse on the State if Ireland. 

Kueh a pnneu, 

So kind a filthcr of tho commnnwedf. 

Shukesjiear, Henry Vi. Part T. iii. 1. 

c6mmonwealtli. s. (Government in which 
the supreme power is lodged in the people ; 
republic. 

Did ho, nr do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would sleep to .such a Stygian practice, 
Against that commonwealth which they have 
founded ? II. Jonsun. 

Commonwealths wore nothing more, in their ori- 
ginal, but free cilics; though sometimes, by force of 
orders nnd discipline, they have extended themselves 
into mighty dohiinions .— Sir IF. Temple. 

Used both adjectivally and as a compound in 
8 (see Huntsman). One who favours a 
republican form of government: (cs|>c- 
cially applied to the soldiers and politi- 
cians of tho Great Rebellion). 

Thomas Darnell was the son of a commonwealths- 
man of the same name, who, at tho restoration, left 
Cnnglcton in Cheshire, where the family had been 
established for several centuries.- Johnson, Lives if 
the Ports, Parnell. 

Clmtnora&ce, or clmmoraney. s. Dwell- 
ing; habitation; abode; residence; stay; 
sojourn, Obsolete. 


The very quality, carriage, and plaru of comma- 
ranee at witueNses, is plainly and evidently set 
forth.- - Sir M. Hale. 

Hlx-and-twcnty days wo consumed In Sherri* 
foiled to so long com morain e by the merry duke,—' 
Sir T. Herbert, Relation of some Ycarf Travels 
into Africa and the (I rent Asia, p. l.tt. 

All arrhbisliop, nut of his diocese, Isromcs subject 
to the archbishop of the province where he Iihm his 
abode and commorancy— Ayliffe, Partrgon Juris 
Canonici. 

Olmmorant. adj. Resident; dwelling; ii;. 
habiring: sojourning. Obsolete, 

Neither did we Imrder upon lienthenish nations, 
neither are any of them conversant with UN.or cum'. 
mo rant among us— Cinfcreiuv at Hampton Court 
p. 74: liMW. * 

Tlic abbot inay demand and n>rnver his monk 
that is commnrant nnd nmiding in another luouaN.' 
Ivry.—Ayli'lfe, Parer pan Juris CununiiH. 

Commor&tfton. s. [Lat. tvrnmnratio , -unis, 
from moror - delay, sojourn.] Sojourn; 
dwelling; association of men dwelling in 
the same place. 

Was it lliHt they met not with so fit an npporhi. 
nitv of his comnwrafinn Amongst them ?—Hisht>n 
Hall, Elisha hiding the IVatcrs. (Ord MS.)* 

Commorient, adj. Dying ut the same time. 
Obsolete. 

To which may lie added equal and common tup. 
utellat ions, the same com patient and commorient 
Oil on mid times; slid then there is reason and nn- 
turn] cause tiny might Ik»|Ii die of like diseases and 
inllmiity. — Sir (Jcorge Ruck, History if Kina 
Richaril III. p. S«. v 

Commune, s. [Lat. morsus, part, of mordco 
- Lite.] ? Sympathy. Hare. 

And this is sure: though his otfeuen lie such, 

Yet dolh calamity attract com morse. 

Daniel, Civil iFura if York and Isancaster, L 40. 

Koine which saw the course 
(The lM'tter few whom pussiou made not blindc) 
Ktuod careful lookers-on with wid com morse. 

Ihid. ii. lilt. (Rich.) 

Commotion, s. [Lat. commotio , -unis, from 
mo r co --= move.] 

1. Dishirbnnee. 

Sucrillccs were offered when an eartlupiakc hap- 
pcncil, that he would nllny the commotions of tlio 
water, and put nil end to the earthquake. Hood- 
icanl. Essay towards a Mats rat History of the 
Earth. 

2. Perturbation; disorder of mind; heat; 
violence; agitation. 

Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lips, and starts. 

Shah spear, Henry Vi. Part If. iii. 2. 

He could not ilrkii<- anything without some nm 
motion, when the argument was not of moment.- ■ 
Lord Clan ndon. 

3. Tumult; disturbance; combustion; sedi- 
tion; public disorder ; insurrection. 

By Hal Fry he luilh won the common hrarts; 

And when lie'll pleHse to make mm motion, 

'Tin in In* fear’d >lu-y all will follow him. 

Shakes fwa r, Hmry I f. Pari II. iii. |. 

When ye shall lien,* or wars and commotions, lie 
not torn lied. Luke. xxxi. U. 

The Hind consists of kittles and a continual c«m- 
motion ; the Odyssey in patience anil wisdom. 
Ilraome, A ’oft s on the < idys - 1 y. 

Commotionor. s. One who causes couuuo- 
tions ; disturber of I he peace. Harr. 

A dangerous commotioner. Hint in so great and 
populous n city ils Louden is. could draw bill thaso 
same two fellows ! Jtncun, Observations on a Libel 
in 1.V.I2. 

The |iouplc more regard imr nmmntinnirs than 
cniiimissioiicrN, lloeked together, as clouds cluster 
agsiinst a alnvii. - Sir J. Hay ward. 

Commdtlve. adj. Turbulent; disturbed. 
Hare. 

The Ijca’s nan mol ire and inconstant flowing. 

Sylvester., Dit Borins, day 3, week 1. (Onl 

Commove. v. a. , .at. commorco. ] Dis- 
turb ; iigitate ; put into a violent motion ; 
unsettle. Hair. 

Strait tlic sands. 

Commob'd around, 4n gathering eddies play. 

Thomson, Seasons, Summer. 

A shrill tctiqiostuoiM wind, 

Which dolh disturb tho iniml, 

And like wild waves all our designs commote. 

Drummond, Flowers if Sion, no. 20 . ((Jrd n*i 

Commune, p. n. [N.Fr. commoner , from 
Lat. con nnd moneq - udvise.] Converse ; 
talk together; impart sentiment* niu- 
tually. * 
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So lotut m Cluyon with her rmniunned, 1 

Unto the ground shdcnst hor modest eye; 

And over and anon with rosy rod, 

The bashftil blood her snowy cheeks did dye.. 

S pt-iuter, Favrio Queen. 

I will ammine with you of such things, 

That want no ears hut yours. 

Shakcspear, Measurefor Measure, Iv. 3. 

They would fnrhear open hostility, and resort 
unto film peaceably. that they might commune to- 
gether as friends .— tiir J. I fun ward. 

Ideas* as ranked under names, are those that, for 
the most part, men reason of within themselves, 
and always those which they commune about with 
others— Locke. 
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Uommfinloability. s. Capability of being 
communicable ; capability of being im- 
parted. 

We must not look upon Ihe divine naturo as 
sterile, hut rather acknowledge the fecundity and 
communicability of itself, imoii wliieli the ereation 
of tlin world deiieliileth.— Bishop rear tun, Exposi- 
tion if the Creed, art. ii. 

Communicable. ndj. 

1. Capable of becoming tbc common posses- 
sion of more than one ; capable or being 
imparted: (with to). 

Sitli eternal lifo is communicable unto all, it bc- 
hovelli tlint thn word of Hod Is* so likewise.— 
Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, h. v. § 20. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not revcid’d, wliieli tli* invisible king, 

Only omniscient, hath suppress'd in night. 

To none communicable in eftrth f>r hcav’u. : 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 12 h 

2. Communicative; not selfish. 

lie communicable with your friends.— B. Jonson, 
Epicwue. 

Communicablcnea*. *. Attribute suggested 
by Communicable. Hare. 

The ollieo or fhurtioii <if n bishop was distinct 
from that of presbyters, notwithstanding the iden- . 
Ileal common icabh ness if titles or name. — Iii shop , 
Morton, Episcopacy asi rted, p. lift. j ’ 

Communicant, s. One who participates, or 
is entitled to participate, in the sacrament, 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supjier. 
Communicants have ever used it ; and we, h.v the ■ 
form of the very utlemnee, do shew wu iim> it as 
communicants.- Hooker. 

A constant frequenter of worship, and a never- 
failillg monthly communicant, Bishop Attcrbury , 
Scrmous. 

Thn communicants knell, stood, or sat, as they 
pleased ; the ehalieo was the lirst eup wliieli came to 
hand ; uml the clergymen won* surplice, coat, black 
gown, or their ordinary dress, just as they were j 
Lutherans, Calvinists. Puritans, or nothing at all.— i 
Fronde, History of England, EHcubt th , eli. \ iii. | 

Communicate, v. a . [Lat. communication , 
part, of communico.] 

I. Impart to others what is in our own 
power ; give to others as partakers ; con- 
fer u joint possession ; bestow. 

I learned diligently, and do communicate wisdom 
liberally: 1 do not hid o her riches. Wisdom, vii. 
IS. 

"When* Hod is worshipped, there lie communicates 
hia blessings and holy influences.— Jt rimy Taylor, 
Worthy Communicant, 

With with. 

(kmuuon lienefita are to lie communicated with i 
all, lint peculiar benefits with choice— Bacon, Es- 1 
says, \H. | 

diaries the Hardy would communicate his secrets 
with none; and least of all, those secrets which 
troubled him moat. - Huron. 

He communicated those thoughts only with the 
lord Dighv, the lord ('olepeimr, and v the chancellor 
'-lard Clarendon, b. viii. 

A Journey of much adventure, which, to shew tin 
strength of his privacy, had been I win re not com mu- 1 
nitxUed with any other.— Sir //. Wotton. ; 

Diomede deal res my company. ; 

And still communicates hia praise with me. 

Drytlen, Fables. I 

With to. 

. His m jraty frankly promised, that he could not, 
m any degree, communicate to any person the mat- 
ter, lalore lie had taken and communicated to them 
w? Wri N’N'lutlotiH.— Lord Clarendon. 

Those who ajieak in publick aro better heard 
when they discourse by a livrly genius and ready 
memory, tliau when they read nil they would com- 
MHHumte to tholr hearers.— Watts. 

^ Recognize as a member of a churcli. See 

Excommunicate. Hare. 

Whqp she [the church] can understand that such 
jn emendation is made, and the man is really re- 
formed, sli0can pronounce him pardoned, or, which 


IlyiKN'i'ites are t li«* wont of men. but uioitt readil v 
communictifeil. Ibiil.Hil. (Ord .MS.) 

I). Slum* with another ; purricipute. Hare. 

To thousands tiiat communicate our loss. 

Jt. Jonsou, Scjanus. 

Communloate. v. n . 

L Have something in common with an- 
other; join (i.e. have common points of 
contact) ; take, or give, a share in any- 
thing. 

1 cannot wo reason enough to sny that if any mnn 
sins by the using of those arts mid their pmilm- 
-tiona, that, the artist is partaker or the crime ; lie- 
cause he designing only to maintain luuiselr, and to 
phwsj the eyes and ears and youthful passions of 


others, may possibly not com mini irate in their sin 
who overact their lilwrty mid their vanity.— Jen my 
Taylor, Hnrtur Dubitantium. (Ord MS.) 

The whole body is nothing but a system of such , 
canals, which all eommuuicatc with one another, 
mediately or immediately.— Arbuthnot, On the Ma- 
ture ana Choice nf Aliments. j 

2. Partake of the snerntnent. 

The primitive Christians communicated every (lay. 

- Jeremy Taylor. i 

Communication. .<. j 

1. Act of imparling benefits or knowledge, j 

Hotli together serve completely for the reception ■ 
and communication of learned knowledge.— Holder, ; 
Elements of Speech. ; 

2. Common boimflttry or inlet; passage or 

means by which from one place there is . 
it way without interruption to another. j 

The map shews the natural communication Pro- 
vidence has formed between the rivers and lakes of 
a country Ht so grmt a distance from the sea. Ad- 
dison, Trawls in Italy. 

The l-liixinc sea is conveniently situated for trade, 
by tbc communication it lias both with Asia and 
Kunq n\— Arbuthnot. 

J. Interchange of knowledge ; good intelli- 
gence between several persons. 

Secrets may lie carried so Tar. as to stop the cron- 1 
munictifion necessary among all who have the ma- 
nagement of a Hairs— Swift. I 

4. Conference ; conversation. ! 

Abner had communication with the elders of Israel, ( 
saying, Ye sought for Itovid in times past to lie king 
over you : now then do it. -2 Samuel, iii. 17. 

The chief end of language, in communication, 1 icing 
to Ik- understood, words servo not for tiiat cm I, ■ 
when any word dues not excite in the hearers tin* 
Mime idea which it stands for in the mind of Hie 
spnikrr. foickc. j 

•>. Participation of the sacrament. I 

All by communicating of one, liecomc, as to that 
Co m oi ii a ieat ion , one. -liishnp Pearson, Exposition 
if the ('nut. art. ii. i 

0. In lihe to tie. See extract. j 

Communication, another secondary trope, takes 
place when a speaker or writer assumes 1ns hearer 
or render as a partner in his sentiments and dis- 
course. Miyiug We, instead of I or Vo. This trope ' 
may lie a sign of the writer’s or speaker's modesty, I 
ninl of the respect he boars to Ins renders or hearers. • 
As this trope puls many for one, it niny he consi- 
dered as a sort of synecdoche. - Heat tic , Elements of 
Moral Science, § (Uni MS.) 

Communicative, ndj. Indicating, or tend- 
ing to, community (hi it flood sense) ; in- 
clined to make advantages common ; li- 
beral of benefits or knowledge. 

We conceive them more than some envious and 
mcrct-iiurv gardeners will thank us for; but they 
deserve not- the name of that communicative and 
noble profession— Evelyn, Calendarium hortense. 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and de- 
termine for the future to bo less communicatin'. 
Swift awl Pope. , 

Communicatively, udv. In the way of com- 
munication ; with a common character; as 
that which is common to more objects than 
one. 

If the reason this borrowed name, Angel, Is* 
equally collective nd communicative to tin* whole 
pi fling niinistcry of the place, then must the 
uniim lie eolhrtively and communicatively token.— 
Milton, Prose HWA*, 3k . (Ord MS.) 

Co mm tinicatlvcncsa. >'■ Attribute sug- 


Nirieius.who is our companion, ami fellow-laliuur- 
er, with whom the whole world by mutual com- 
merce of cHlinilieal and emumu mentor y letter*, 
iiirrces together with us in one common HiM-i.qy.-- 
j hi r row, Discourse ou the l.’uity of the Church. 

Communion, g. [Lilt, common in, 

1. Intercourse; fellowship; common posses- 
sion ; participation of something in com- 
mon ; interchange of t hi junctions. 

( onsider, lltuilly. the amccls, ns having with us 
that com III union which the apostle to the Hebrews 
iiolufh: and in regard whyrof angels have not dis- 
dained to profess themselves our fellow servants. 
Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, b. i. § t. 

The Israelites had never any commnuion or affairs 
with the Kthiupiiitis. - Sir IP. Itahioh, History oj the 
World. 

• Thou ... so pleas’d, 

Can'st rals«* thy ereatuiv to \» Ini height thou wilt 
Of linioll, or Cummnninn, deify M. 

Milton, Piicaitisc Lost, viii. 420. 
We maintain communion with Hod himself, aiyl 
arc made in lue same degree partakers of the Divine 
nature. k'uhUs. 

2. Common or public celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; participation in the sacrament: 
(often used iidjrctimUy). 

They resolved, llmt the standing nf the rotnmu- 
nion table in all dummies should Ini altered.- laird 
( 'larrudon. 

Tertullian rcpnrtcth that the picture of Christ was 
engraven U|sm the comm union cup. ■Peacham, (In 
Drawing. 

The communion is appointed for every Sunday, 
only Ihe Church has ordered that there shall Is; no 
communion except four (or three hL least ) commu- 
nicate witli the priest. -Hook, Church Dictionary, 
Communion, ■ 

3. Common or public net. ^ 

Men Is-gnu puhlickly to call on the nnmo of the 
Lord ; Hint is. they served and praised Hod by com- 
munion, and in publick manner, -Sir W. Uahii/li, 
History of the World. 

4. Union in the common worship of any 
church. 

Unit' communion with a good church can never 
alone make n good man ; if it could, we should have 
no I tad ones. South, 

Ingenuous men have lived nml died in the row wt- 
w ion of that churcli. His/mp Stdhiigjhet. 

j. Religious community. 

The extreme servility which Ihe English elimvli 
manifested to the most t.iraunicnl of soveivigns 
and the biLlcr |M>rsis'Utioii it directed against all 
mluw communions, had together iimdc I’uritiinisiii 
t lie repn entative and the symbol of democracy. 
Ju-eky, nationalism in Euro/w, eh. iv. pi. ii. 

CommdnlonUt. s. One who is of the same 
communion with others. * 

Mosl of the scrupulosities of the nun -commit- 
a/<*io«/«may he p:.solved I hereby.— Dury, epistolary 
Disct/ursc, p. 41 : 1(144. 

Communism. &. System of tilings in com- 
mon; doctrines relating to it. Q Applirublf 
to any question concerning possession ami 
distribution of property, it generally has n 
special meaning according to the time and 
country in wliieli it is used. At present, 
its most important application is in Russia, 
where it touches the relation of the .serf 
astricted to the soil (nstrictus f/lrlnc), ami 
the soil to which he is astricted, engender- 
ing the doctrine that, as ‘the serf belong* 
to the land, the hind belongs to the serf;' 
and this just now is (irobahly its ordinary 
meaning, where nothing else suggests the 
contrary.) 

Ill this (date nfthiug*. however, tin* SlnveiinnphiN 
nf Poland ought to indulge no more iu their empty 
iKMtst that their country escaped the feudal sysleui. 
At least, under the feudal Mvst«*ui peasants easily 
hccnmft proprietors; and if the feudnl \\st« ni. wnii 
its variety of tenures, and its numerous social c ni- 
dations, find existed iu Poland, it won Id not he so 
easy as it is now todivida the country into two great 
classes, and to ]iarnlvzeall national action h.v rac- 
ing up tins lower, iu the name of cinnmsuisin, ngain*.t 
thn upper, whenever it may venture to more in the 
name of patriotism.— tf. Edwards, ’Ihe Polish Capti- 
vity, vol. i. ch. x. 


rrested by Communicative. 

That which l iun In blame in von. is, that your cilnmilnista &• OllC who tllttiuttlillS I lie <loe- 
puliliek iMiniiH.n mret iugs, which should bc.ns at the . f p niIIII1I1I11 \ m 

table of the Iiohl.to eat a chureh-menH a common tniieor system OT comilllimsm. 

Christian feast an* indeed much otherwise ; none of Xi«k* and the Tabontea had wilder and loftier 

that communicativeness and charily among you, as views : . . . there were among them. mljwnu>. 
is required in sneh.^ -Hammond, himphmw and community. — Mdman, History of Latin (7Am- 
A anoint ions oh the Mew Testament , Acts, ii. 20. tianity, b. xiiL cli. xi. 
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a&mmunftstio. adj. IVrtiiinin^ to commu- 
nism. 

tirnlmb’y only o n* corner of the* world 
where the question of l.miting tin* hours of lain-- 
by law would 1 m* legally u fl to the votes of tin* work* 
won theiusclvi h. And every one would probably 
aiwumo lieforelmnd l bat, if so strange a mode of 
legislation existed anywhere, it could issue only in 
enactments of a purely communistic kind.— Sat tir- 
day Review, Oct. 8, lHift. 

Comm&nity. s. [N.Hr. comuiunjtf.] 

1. Commonwealth ; body politic. 

Not in a single person only, but in a community 
or mult il Hilo of mvnA -Hammond, On Fundamental*. 

This parable may 1 m? aptly enough expounded of 
the laws that secure a eivil community. Sir R. 
V Estrange. 

It is not designed for her own use, but for the 
Whole rommiiHity. Addison, (iuarttian. 

He lives not for himself alone, but hath a regard 
in all Ills notions to the great community.— Bishop 
Atterbury. 

Q. Common possession ; state contrary to 
property or appropriation. 

Sit up nnd revel, 

Call nil the great, the fair nnd spiritist dames 
Of Rome about I bee, and begin a fashion 
Of freedom nnd community. * B. Jenson. 

The uiidislinetiou of many in the community of 
name, or misapplication of tin? act of one unto the 
other, hntli made smiif doubt thereof. — Sir T. 
Bromic, Vulgar Errours. 

This text is far from proving Adnin sole proprietor, 
it is a eon Urination of the original community of all 
things.— hteke. 

These inscriptions also eontnin the Carpocrntian 
tenet of a community of women.— .Wicmun, Ess ay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine, eh. iv. § 1. 

il. Common character. 

J io essential community of nature lsdweeu 
c growth and inorganic growth, is however, 
most clearly wen on observing Unit they isdli result 
in the same way .— Herbert Sprntvr, Data of Bio- 
logy, § 43. 

4. Frequency; commonness, linre, 
lie was but, ns the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, but with such eyes, 

As, siek ami blunted with community, 

A Ihird no extraordinary gnze. 

Shakespcar, Henry TV. Part T. iii. 2. 

Commutabillty. s. Capability of being 
commuted. See In com mutability. 

When both are substantives, Dwcommuf aridity of 
terms of Ihis kind [l.e. the predicates and subjects 
in particular nllirmntive propositions] is complete. 
—Dr. It. (i. Latham, Logic as applied to language. 

Comra&table. atlj. In tcrclia unable. 

Hut here the predicate and subject iiid not com* 
mutable.— Whntcly, Kliments of Logic. 

Commnt&tion. #. 

J. *Saine ns Mutation ; change; alteration: 
(the prefix coni’ being without significa- 
tion)? Hare. 

An innocent nature could linte nothing Hint was 
innocent : in a word, so great is the commutation, 
that the soul then lulled only that which now only 
il loves, i.c. nh\— South, Sermons, 

2. Exchange; act of giving one thing for 
another: (prefix significant). 

The whole universe is supported by giving and 
ret liming, by comment) unu commutation.— South, 
Sermons. 

According to tho present temper of mankind, it is 
absolutely necessary that there lie some method mid 
means of 'commutatiun.na that of money.— Ray, Wis- 
dom of God manifested in the Works of the Creation, 
The uso of money in the commerce mid trnlllck of 
mankind, is that of saving the commutation of more 
bulky commodities. Arbuthnut , Tables of ancient 
Coins, Weights, and Measures. 

JJ. Equivalent, or approach to an equivalent: 
(the term generally conveying the notion of | 
getting rid of something especially burden- 
some) ; ransom : (prefix significant). 

The law of <Jod had allowed un evasion, that is, by 
way of commutation or redemption.— Sir T, Urvwne, 
Vulgar Krruurs. 

Commutative, adj. Relative to exchange. 
Justice, although it lie Suit one entire virtue, yet 
is described in two kinds -one, named justice dis* 
f ribuLive, which is in distribution or honour, money, 
henoflee. or other thing Nciuhlublc: the other is railed 
commutative, or by cxchuungc.- Sir T. Klyot, The 
; Gitvermair, fol. 142. 

Commutative justice requires that every man 
•hould havo his own.— liisliop Hall, Cases of Con • 
ycienccA. 7. 

The fyuenea, like tho Pythagoreans, did not buy 
, or sell among thcuoseives, but each sujiplied the 
other’* wants by a commutative bartering.— 2’. Cud- 
: win, Esmond Aaron, i. 12. 
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Commutatively, adn. In the way of ex- 
change. 

He n«it stoically mistaken in tho quality of sins 
— ■mimutatively ini (pious in tho valuation of 
transgressions.— Sir T. Browne, Christian Morals , 
ii. 12. 

Commute, r. a. [Lnt. commute/.] Exchange ; 
put one thing in the place of another; give 
or receive one thing for another. 

This smart was commuted for shame.— Hammond, 
M’orAw. iv. 

This will commute our tnsks, exenanp; these plea- 
sant ami gain hi I ones, which Hod assigns, for those 
uneasy mid fruitless ones we impose oil ourselves.— 
Dr. II. More. Decay of Christian Piety. 

Some commute swciirirnr for whoring ; as if for- 
hcuriiiire of the one were a dls|H'usatioii for the 
other.-- -Sir ft. L' PM range. 

The leriii scutage is now commonly used of tho 
tax for which service of the shield waa commit !»d. 
— C. 11. Pearson, The curly and miildle Ages if Eng- 
land, ch. xxxiv. 

The utmost I hat could be obtained was that her 
sentence should Is; commutnl from burning to be- 
heading. - Macaulay, History of England, ch. v. 

Commute, r. n. Effect u coiiiiniitiition ; 
atone; bargain for exemption. 

Those institutions which Cod deigned for means 
to further men in holiness, they look upon as a pri- 
vilege to serve instead of it, and to commute for it. 
—South, Sermons. 

Commutuai. adj. Mutual; reciprocal. Itare. 

Love our hearts, ami IlymAi did our hands, 

Unite commutuai in must sacred bands. 

Shakespcar, Hamlet, iii. 2. 

Then*, with commutuai zeal, we bulb had strove 
In acts or dear benevolence amt love ; 
brothers in pence, not rivals in command. 

Pojte, Homer's Odyssey. 

Compact, r. a. [from Lat. pun go.] Join to- 
gether with firmness; unit closely; con- 
solidate. 

We see the world so compacted, Wuxi inch dug 
presen ct li other tilings, and also itself. -Hi ker. 
Ecclesiastical Polity, b. i. § II. 

Inform her lull of my particular frers: 

And thereto add such reasons of your own, 

As may com /met it more. 

Shakespcar, King Lear , i. 4. 

This disease Is more dangerous as the solids are 
more strict and romimcted, mid consequently more 
so as people are advanced in ii gc.—Arbuthuot, On 
the Nature. and t % nee of Alina uts. 

Now the bright miii compacts the precious stone, 
Imparting nulinul lustre, like his own. 

Sir R. JUackmorc, Creation. 

Compact, x. [from Lut. partus, connected 
with pnngo^ put together as a joiner or 
builder.] Structure; frame. Ob sol t tc. 

He was of a mean or low compart, but without 
disproportion and unevenness either in lineaments 
or parts.— Sir (J. Buck, History if King Richard 
111. p. 1 is. 

Compact, s. [from Fr. compacte ; from Lat. 
pactio , partus, connected with partus , pari, 
of puciscor ^ make a bargain.] Contract : 
accord ; agreement ; mutual and settled 
appointment between two or more to do or 
to forbear something. 

In the tieginniugs of speech there wns an implicit 
compact, rounded upon common consent, that such 
words, voices, nr gestures should ho signs whereby 
they would express their thoughts South. 

With the accent on the last syllable. 

I hoi>c the king made peace with ull of us ; 

And Liu? cum pact iN llrm and true in imi. 

Shakcs/H-ar , Ricllard 111. ii. 2. 

Comp&ct. adj. or part, [from Lat. partus, 
part, of puciscor make a bargain.] Form- 
ing it league with anyone. 

Thou pernicious woman. 

Compact with her that's gone, thiuk'st thou thy 
oaths, 

Though i hey would sweur down each jiarticular fact, 
Were testimonies? 

Shakespcar, Measure for Measure, v. i. 

Comp&ct. ? adj. (or another form of Com- 
pacted part, of Compact, from Lut. 
pungo). Made out of something. 

I f he, compact of jars, grow musical, 

Wc shall havo shortly discord in tho spheres. 

Shahisjtear, As you tike, it, ii. 7. 
brightens his crest: a wandering lire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which tho night 
Condenses, and tho cold environ* round, 

Kindled through agitation to a llama. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, lx. 035. 

In one hand Pnn has a pipe of Devon roods, com-, 
pact with wax together .—Penchant. 
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Comp&ct. adj. [front \M. pango.] 

1. Firm; solid; close; dense; of firm texture. 

f* not the density greater in free nnd o|n>ii s|«ec, 
void of air and other grosser bodies, than within the 
pores nr wider, glass, chrystul, gems, and other cum. 
pact I Katies e—Sir 1. Newton, Upticks. 

Without attraction the dissevered particles of the 
chaos could never convene into such great cbm pm t 
masses ns the planets. —Bentley, 

2. Brief nnd well connected. 

Where a foreign longue is elegant, expressive, 
close, and compact, we must Ntudy the utmost force 
of our language.- Fdton, Dissertation on reading 
the Classicks. 

Comp&oted. part. adj. Wrought together 
so as to be compact. 

N'or are the nerves or his compacted strength 
Stretch'd and dissolv'd into uiismew'd length. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Hy wlmt degrees thin earth’s comparted sphere 
Whs harden’d, wuUda, uud rocks, amt towns to hear. 

Lord Ruseunuhon. 

Comp&otedly. tide. In a compact manner ; 
closely ; compendiously. 

’Tis an abstruct of all volumes, 

• A pillaster of all eolumiieH “ 

Fancy o'er rear'd to Wit, to lie 
The smallest god’s epitome, 

And so com paett dly express 
All lovers' pleasing wretchedness. 

Loci lace, Lucasta, p. sn. 
Comp&ctedneu. s. Attribute suggested hy 
Compacted; firmness ; density. 

Slicking or comiuu‘ttilniss,\u'U\K natural to den- 
sity, requires some excess of gravity in proporl ion in 
the density, or some other outward violence, to 
break it. Sir K. Utghy, Treatise on the Nature »f 
BimIiiS. 

Those atoms an* supposed infrangible, extremely 
compacted ami hard; wliicb «■» . pochduess and 
hardness is a demonstration, that nothing could In- 
produced by t hem. -C/i i //<«*. 

Compaction, s. Packing or joining toge- 
ther. 

It bus been framed by nature to be moved by nil 
its parts It) its com /met ion ami cohesion.— Plutarch, 
Morals, iv. tH. (I Ini MS.) 

Knowledges reilueed into exact methods have n 
shew of strength, m that each part seemelli to sup. 
pori and misI.-iiii the oilier; tint this is more satis- 
factory than Milistaulial ; like unto liiiililmgs winch 
stand by architecture ami compaction, which arc 
more subject to ruin titan Llmse that are built mme 
strong in their several parts, I bong Ii less com imrled. 
- Bacon. lUrd MS.) 

Compactly, adc. In ;i compact manner ; 
closely; densely; with neat joining; with 
good eompacture. 

You have ]iut all this together most compactly. - 
Lamb, Let b r to Barton. 

Compactness, s. Attribute suggested by 
Compact; firmness; closeness; density. 

Irndiimey or sparkling found in many gems, is 
not discoverable m this, lor it ruuiclli short of llcir 
compact mss and durily.- Sir T. Browne, Via gar 
Er roars. 

Tin* best lime mortar will not hn\ 1 attained its 
utmost romp ic( mss, till fourscore years after it lias 
Veil employed in building. This is one reuym whv 
in demolishing ancient labries. it is easier to break 
the siom- than the un.. tar.- Hoyle. 

Tin* rexi, by reason -if the rompictms* of lerres- 
triHl matter, cannot luaku its way to wells.— H'< ml- 
mi ril. 

Compacture. s. Structure; manner ill which 
anything is joined together ; tompagiua- 
tion. Hare. 

Ami over il. i< fair portcullis bong, 

Wliicb to l|ty( guto directly did ineliiif, 

With comely compass ami compart lire strong, 
Neither unseemly short, nor yet exceeding long. 

S/n'iiser, Faerie tpu i n. 

Tho flrst u hen’of, of nimm'S suhslauee wrought, 

Is 1 ruined moveable by art di\ ine. 

Stirring I blowhole eon: par tit re of the rest. 

Bri ll'l l’, Lingua, iii. »!• 

Comp&tp e, or Comp&ges. s. [Lat. compnges.] 
Flitting together ; framework. Harr. 

Tile rampage of all jiliysienl truth is not so 
jointed, but opposition may liud intrusion.— Air t. 
Browne, Christian Morals, ii. 3. . 

I In ] the old Hebrew language, wherein the Scrip- 
ture speaks, there is no one won! to express liw 
rampage* of the superioiir ami inferioui IkhIics, 
which we call itiundus. hut there two Words, heaven 
ami earth, joined to and pul together. -J/oA 1 . 
phrase and Exposition of thi- Pryplu sieof St. i rn • 
concerning Christ's seco/ul Coining, p. 11 : ]•»*-. 

Tho organs in auituuJ ladies are only t 
rmnptiyc* of pipes and vessels, for tho tfuid* to paw 
through.— if ay. 
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Compftfftn&tion* *• [L* Lftt. eampaginnlio t 
-onw.] Union ; Structure ; junction ; con- 
nection ; contexture. 

Tlin Intire nr broken compaginatinn of tht* mag- 
nr'lirul fkbrlck limit r it.— Sir T. Ilrowne, Vulgar 
Errours. 

CompRQ^ 101 a( U- Suited for company. Hare. 

A wife lit* had of oxurllunl lieaulcc, 

And compaignable and ruvcloua was sin*. 

. Chatu'er, Shipman's Tale. 

Companablenen. s. Attribute suggested by 
Conipanahle; quality of being a good 
companion; sociableness. Hare. 

II in uyra flilVof merry simplicity, his words of 
hearty compaiidbleness.—Sir P. Siding, Arcadia, 
b. ii. 

Computable, adj. Having the qualities 
which suit a person for company ; sociable; 
maintaining friendly intercourse. Hare. 

Towards his queen lie was nothing uxorious, but 
campaniuble anil n*speutivu.— Jiucon, History of the 
Reign of Henry VI T. 

Compantableneas. s. Attribute suggested 
by<Companiuble ; sociableness. Hare. 

His rctireduras wns for prayer. Iiis companiobte- 
ncss was for preaching. llixnop Halt, Meditations , 
b. iv. 

Companion, x. [see C o til p a n y, 4.] 

1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verses, or with whom he shares bis hours 
of relaxation : ((littering from friend , as 
acquaintance from confidence). 

With anxious doubts, witli raging passions torn, 
No sweet companion near with whom to mourn. | 

Prior, j 

A companion is ono with whom wc share our I 
bnud, a messmate.— Archbishop Trench, Lectures 
on the Study of IVords, lert. vii. 

2. Partner; associate; counterpart; match. 

Kpaphroditns, my lirotlier and companion in la- 
lMiur, and fellow-soldier.— Philemon, ii. 25. | 

With of. 

Bcrrav'd of linppiness tliou niny’st partako 
His puiiisbiiienl, eternal misery; 

Which would he ail Iiis solncu and revenue, 

Tlnu once to gain companion of his woe. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. W):|, 

3. Term of contempt connected witli para- 
site or hanger-on. 

1 scorn yon, scurvy companion! What V you poor, 
base. niscally, clieatmir, lack-linen mate; away you 
mould v rogue, away. - Shakespcar, JIutry IV, Part 
II. It. 4. 

U gives boldness to every jietty Campanian to 
spread rumours to my defamation, when* 1 eaunot 
be present .— Sir W. Raleigh, Essays. 

Companionable, adj. Fit for good-fellow- 
ship ; social ; agreetihle. 

His very wonlsaud looks . . . did so work upon the 
affections* of Iiis hearers, ns melted and moulded 
them into a comininiunahh: sadness. I. IVatfan, 
Life of Donne. 

lie had a more comvauianahle wit, nml swayed 
more unions tlm good fellows. -Lard Clarendon, 
History of the iSraud Rebellion, h. viii. 

Comp&nlonableneit. s. Attribute suggested 
by Companionable. 

This is one of the alderman's linn, who lives 00111 - 
pnuioiiably with his children : and this companion- 
ablencss of theirs may well Ik* looked upon as one 
principal introduction of the mischief of which we 
complain. — Lord Clairnuon, Tracts, 2t»2. f()rd MS.) 

Comp&nlonably. ado. In a coiii]iuniouable 
maimer. 

Men must have somewhat else than wrinkles to 
find reverence; for my part, I kcPp good quarter 
with the youth, ami live coinpan ionably with my 
children. -Lord Clarendon, Tracts, 2Sj», (Ord MS.) 

CompfaioMhlp. s. Company; train; fel- 
lowship; association. • 

Aleihiadra, and sonic twenty horse. 

All of companionship. 

Shakespcar, Timon if Athens, i. 1. 

If it 1 o honour in yaur wars, to seem 
Tim same you are not, whieh. for your host ends, 
You call your policy ; how is’lfless. or worse. 

That it Kluill hold companionship in [trace 
with honour as in war I 1 Id., C» rial nuns, iii. 2. 

Company, x. [Fr. compaynie ; from L. Lut. 
comphtum from con and panis - bread.] 

1. Persons assembled together, body of men ; 
persons assembled for, tlm outertainment 
of e&«h other, assembly of pleasure; per- 
sons considered os assembled for convcr- 
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Ration, or as capable of conversation and ’ 
mutual entertainment. I 

nu .1 company, T thnnk you all, ' 

1 lint have Ix-lu'ld me give away uiyself | 

To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife. | 
Shakes ptar. Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 1 

A crowd is nut company, nnd faces are hut a iral- 
Icry of pictures, where there is 110 love. liacun, Es- 
says, 2s. 

Monsieur Zulirliein came to me among the rest of 
til" . *1 company of the town.-AVr it . 7» mple. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the fr.vdmii of 
habitudes, and conversation with the best company 
of both sexes, is necessary.— Drydvn. 

2. Number of persons united for tlm execu- 
tion or performance of uuytliiug ; band ; 
partnership ; corporation. 

Hhakspcnro was an actor, when there were seven 
companies of players in the town fng**llicr. /tennis. 

1'hiM eni|H‘nuir Neeiiis to have lieen the find who 
incorporated the several trades or It. .me inlo cum- 
panics, with their particular privileges. -A rhuthnot , 
Tables of ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures. 

3. Subdivision of a regiment of foot; so 
many as art* under ono captain. 

. Every captain brought with him thrico so many 
in his company as was expected.— Knolles, History 
of the Turks. , 

4. State of a companion ; net of accompany- 
ing ; conversation ; fellowship. 

it is more pleasant to enjoy the company of him . 
that can speak such words, Ilian h.v such words In 

[HTsuadcd to follow solitariness. Sir P. Sidney. 

Nor will 1 wretched linn I 

In death forsake, but keep thou company. j 

Hryden, Fables . ' 

Abdallah grew by decrees so enamoured of her 
conversation, that lie did not think lie lived when . 
lie was not in company with his beloved llalsora.— 1 
(Juardian, no. Iii7. 1 

Jhar company. Accompany. 

Hut thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Pnjie, Essay on Man. 

Keep company. As six idle with. 

Why .should he call her whore? Who keeps her 
Company) Shakespcar, Othello, iv. 2. 

Those Indian Mirra are loving fools, and may do 
well to keip company with tlm Arrian and Portias of 
old Rome — JJryden. 

Company, v. a. Accompany. Hare. 

*1 am, sir, 

The soldier that did company these three. 

* Shakespcar, Cymhclinc, v. ft. 

Thus, through what path sneer nr life we rove, ■ 
Rage companies our liate, and grief our love. Prior. J 

Company, v. n. j 

1. Associate oneself, or keep rritnpnny, with 
anyone. Hare. 

1 wrote to you not to comjmny with fornicators.— 

1 Corinthians, v. ». [ 

2. He a guy companion. Obsolete. i 

For then; thou nmls must learn to laugh, to lye. 
To face, to forge, to sculf, to comitany. 

Spenser, Mother 1/ubbcrd‘s Tale. 

3. Have commerce with one of another sex ; 
keep company. 

'I bus have ye dealt with the daughters of Israel : 
nml they fur feHr companietl with ymi: hut the 
daughter of Judah would not abide your wickedness. 
Now therefore tell me, under what tree didst thou 
take them cesn/mnying together? History of Su- 
sannah, ver. r.7. 

Well may I think, ns a great burned mnn. although 
merrily, writeth, that unless God had given a cer- 
tain m>tahlequniiLity of foolishness and forget fulness 
lo all women, uftcr omi* they hiul assayed the pains 
and travails and danger of cluldhirth. they would 
never company with men again— Sir T. Smith, Ora- 
tion for Queen Elizabeth's Marriage. 

Cdmpanying. verbal nbx. Sexual comm(*rcc*. 

That in the time of their ordinal inn. it he not so 
much as required of them to abstain from the lawful 
eompanyiny with their wives. Itistmp llatt, Honour 
if mar riid Clt rgy, p. 200. 

Comparable, adj. Worthy to he compared; 
of equal regard; worthy to contend forj 
preference. 

This present w'orld nflbrdeth not any tiling com- 
jnirab/i unto the plihlick duties of religion.— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. § «L 

A man cotnpamhle witli any of the captains of t hat 
age, nn excellent soldier liolh by sea and land.— 
Knolles, History of the Turks. 

There is 110 blessing of life com jn ruble to the en- 
joyment of a dipcrecl and virtuous triena.—Addimm, 
Spectator. 

Comparably, adr. In a manner or degree 
worthy to be compared. 
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There could no form for such a roval lists I s> com- 
par ably imngimil. like that or tin* f.iresaid liatioii.-- 
str II. Wot l mi, Elements of Arch diet lire. 

Comparators, x. Objects capable of lxnng 
eompaml to each other : (as opposed to 
Disparates). 

The sfroml elnssis of metaphysical, nr pcrhn|H 
more prn|M-rl\ ff logics I [Hirticles. are those tma ,,\u; 
tln-ir nrigme to the lopiek of tlu; non pa rotes ; mu-Ii 
ns. than, milch, more, xc. This water is us hot as 
that ; thisHppIc is gi filter or mon* great than that. 
- Itatgarun , lhaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor , p. U‘.i. 

Comparative, adj. 

1. Esthnatcd bv coinpiirigoii : (as opposed to 
puxitirCy of absolute). 

Thou wert iligiiiliiil enough, 

I'N’ii to the pmni nf envy, if ’twciv made 
Com par.it in Im* ymir virlin-s, to Iststilcil 
The iiiidiT-haiivmau of his realm. 

Shiilos/h or, Cymhclinc, ii. ;t. 

I he hlnsHoiu is n positne goml; nltliniigli there* 
move of a, tu give place to the fruit, Is* a eompara - 
//iv good. Huron. 

This liiihhlc, l,y miso-i of its com im nit ire levity to 
tin* lluiil tlut i iii'li iNfs it, would mre»sarily ascend 
to the top. Hi utley. 

2. Having the power of comparing different 
tilings. 

beauty is not known by an eve or nose; it con- 
sists m ii syinuietry.Hiid it is W\e nan para! ire faculty 
which notes it .—(Han elite, Set [mis Scieulijica. 

3. In (l ram mar. Applied to what, counting 
the Positive as the first, is called the second, 
degree ot comparison, the Superlative being 
the third. It gives such forms as wiser, as 
compared with wise and wise.xt , in English; 


sapient ior, as compared with snpiem ilnd 
snpientisximnx , in Latin ; and fT<»pwr®uj, as 
comparet /uii an mj and an^oTaTui^ in 


(j n*ek : meaning the same, i.e. more 

wise, as compared with wise and most 
wise. 

As the degrees belong to Etymology, or 
the exhibition of tin* forms taken by sin- 
gle words, rather than to Syntax, or the 
rules lor their combination, these last- 
named circumlocutions are 110 true com- 
paratives, though often treated as such. 

CompAratlvo. x. (or adj. with 'degree un- 
derstood). See pre ceding entry, 3. 

When iljt In* ndjcrtivej is c\pn*i.sc<l with nug- 
lneiitutiiui, or wdli reference lo u less degree of thu 
SHtne, il is called the comparative ; an wiser, greater. 

Hishop J hi will, Introduction to English (J ram- 
war. • 

Comparative, v. One fond of making com- 
parisons, or who makes himscif,\r is in 
reality, another’s equal. Obsolete. 

To laugh at gibing hoys, and stand tin: push 
Of every lH*:irdiess vuin eom/nirative. 

Shakespcar, Henry IV. Part I. iii. 2. 
tjeruril ever was 
His full mmjwratiw. 

Jtcauminit and Fletcher, Four Plays in One. 

Comparatively, ado. In a state of com- 
parison ; according to estimate made by 
comparison; not positively. , 

Thu good or evil which is removed may lieesLcem- 
ed good or evil romparat icily, uud nut |h>siti\ely or 
si 111 ply.— Bacon. 

In this world wiintuver is railed good is eumfnira- 
timly with other tilings of its kind, or with tin; evil 
mingled in its composition ; so lie is a good mail 
that’ is Is'tler than men eommonly are. or in whom 
the good qualities an; mure limn the hiul.— Sir W. 
Temple. 

Tin* vegetables Is-ing comparatively lighter than 
the ordinary terrestrial matter of tlu.* glolM’.Milisided 
last.— Woodward. 

Hut how few. comparatively, arc the iiisluucra of 
this wise application ! - Rogers. 

Comp Are. v. a. [see lust extract.] 

1. Make one thing the measure of another; 
estimate the relative goodness or badness, 
or other qualities, of any one thing, by ob- 
serving how it differs from something else; 
liken; parallel. 

1 will hear Hriilus spunk.— 

I will hear Cassius, and com /tare l heir niwons. 

ShitkcxjKiir, Julius f \tsur, iii. 2. 

They measuring thumsulvra hy tlicmsi'lves, and 
comparing them solves among thumsulves, are not 
wise.— 2 Corinthians, x. 12. 

496 
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Nn man inn think it grievous who considers tlio Compart* 
pleasure nml sweetness of love. and tin* glorious vic- 
ti»r.v of oviti'i tiling evil with itihhI ; nml thru «*»«- 
pares these with the restless torment nml i <*p|m*I itnl 
t ii in ill t h nr n limlicinusnud rcvcngclid spirit. Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. 

llo that Inis frot Iho ideas of numbers, and hnth 
taken llm pnins to compare ono, two, nml three to 
six. cannot choose hut know thej uiv equal.- hickc. 

With to, 


s. Member; element; part. 

Hurt. 

\\ lint n continual boil must this crontn in thonnul, 
to Ih> perpetually worrM with so many black nml 
rabid passions; to have nil its inforiour iMirts nml 
ntfootionn, like IIiosh of the inoiiNler Beyl I a. whom 
tlx* ports talk of us so ninny dogs, continually Iwirk- 
imrnml snarling at one another, and yet remain im- 
sepnrnble. ns being ramparts of tliu sumo substance. 
. i . . « , Scott, Practical Discoveries; xx ii. 

Solon compared the people unto the Hen, nml _ , ^ n . . . • . . 

orators nml counsellors to the winds ; for thnt the Compdrtiment. X, Division of II picture or 
sen would lie mini nml quiet, if tho winds did not (lesion. Hurt. 


trouble it. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

With with. ». ' 

Black Macls-th 

"Will norm M pure nn snow ; nml the poor state 
Esteem him nn n Innih. Iieing compar'd 
With my eontineless hnnun. 

Shakcsjmar, Machvth , iv. 3. 

As when Knrth’n non Antieus. (to compare t 
Small things with greatest,) in Irassn strove 
With Jove's Aleides, and, oft foil’d, still rose. 

Milton, Paradise Rtgahud. iv. Rill. 

* Tf ho compares thin translation with the original, 
ho will llnd that the three first stnn/ns are rendered 
almost wonl for word. Addison, Spectator. 

2. CJet; procure. 

But both from hnek and lielly. still <lid spare 
To till Ills bags, and riehesse to compare. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen, 1. 4. 28. 

[Compart*. Ijitin, eomparare. to eouple things together 
for judgment, from conf/tar. equal, ami thnt from 
eon nml par, like, equal, a pair. But the meaning 
illicit equally lie derived from the original sense or 
the verb jntrare, whieh seems to Ik* to push for- 
wards. Thus the simple parare is to push forwards, 
to get really ; se-parare, to push apart, to separate ; 
ctm-parare, to push together, to bring into eompa- 
rison. nr lo prepare. to accumulate.— Wedgwood, 
t Dictionary of English Etymology.] 

Comfn. r. n. Vic. 

And, \ntli her lieautic, bountie did compare. 
Whether of them ill her should have the greatest | 
share. Spenser, Faerie Queen, iv. 3, 30. , 

As no culture or graffer will exalt the French 
wines taramjiare with the wines off. : recce, Curia rim, 
nml Mmitetinseoj so neither will the elder of Brom- 
yard nml Ijedlmry equal thnt of Allensinore, lloin- 
Ijiey, and Kings -chapel, in the small enmity of 
Hereford — Transaction* of the Royal Society, i. 111. ; 
(Ord MS.) 

lie earv'd in ivory a maid so fair. 

As nature eoiild not with his art compare. Drytlcn. 

Compare, s. [for accent see Convex.] 
Comparison. 

Tme swnfns in love shall in the world to come j 
Approve theirtmtlis by Tmilns; wlien their rhymes, i 
Full of * ‘ ’ , ! 


if proUstt, and oath, and big eopipare. 

Want similes. 

Shakcspcar, Trod os and Crcssida, Hi. 2. 

Beyond compare the Son of Hod wns seen 
Most glorious. Milton, Paradise Lost, iil. 138. 

• Them I the rarest t liings have seen. i 

Oh, things without compare. Sir J. Suckling. \ 

As tlrir small gallies may not hold compare 
With # .mr tall sliipa. Waller. 

Comp&rer. s. One who compares. Rare. 

It was the comparer's purpose to discover Mr. 

Whitefleld’s eiitliusiasius .— Mishap Drring ton, En- 
thusiasm of the Methodists and Papists compare d. 

Comp&rlBfr* verbal ubs. Comparison. 

In the comparing*, we nmye not lookc that all 
should answere 111 • > qualitie. ~ Archbishop Cra timer. 

To llishop Gardiner, p. 40». | 

Comparison, s. Act of comparing; state j 
of .being compared; comparative est.i- ! 

mate; proportion; simile: illustration. 3. Mcagucr ; hesiepe ; block : (with in), 
Loth lam to compare these flings together (gam- And it was told tho Contes, snyimf. Simian 

ing nud shooting). and yet 1 do it not because then — .... .... 


The* circumference is divided into twelve com- 
partimvnts, each containing a complcto picture-- 

• pope. 

Elizabeth nn a compartimcnt 
Of gold in Ii,\nso Mas writ, ami hung askew 
Upon her head. Peels, Honour of the 

Garter: 1503. (Nnrcs by II. ami W.) 
Comporting, s Divide ; mark out a general 
design into its various parts and subdi- 
visions. Rare. 

1 make haste to the easting and comparting of the 
wlmle work .— Sir 11. Wotton, Elements of Archi- 
tecture. 

Compartitfon. s. Act of comparting or di- 
viding; part marked oil*. Rare. 

I Mill collie to the com foi rtifion, by which the 
nuthoursof this art understand 11 graceful and use- 
ful distrinution or the whole ground plot, lmth for 
rooms of oillee and eiitertaiuiiieiit.— Sir 11. Wotton, 
Elements of Architecture. 

Their temples and amphitheatres needed no com- 
part d ions— 1 hid. 

Compartment, s. Division; separate part 
of a design. 

Tin* square M ill make you ready for all manner of 
compart meuts, bases, pedestals, nml buildings.-- 
Pea cham , Com pleat Gt nth man. 

Compartner. s. Same as Copartner. 

It is part of the honour nml worship due unt 
Hod, to nccept of no enw/uirfuer w it li him.— Bishop 
Fearson, Exposition of the Crtctl, art. i. 

Compass, r. a. [ Lut. paxxus - footstep, pace.] 

1. Walk round anything. 

1 mine, said lie. from compassing tin* earth. 

Their trawl* mtii who spring from human birth. 

G.Sandys, paraphrase of the Hook of , I oh, p. t. 

Old ('lioi-iiieiis comjmss'd 1 liriee t lie erew. 

And dqip’d an olive lirnneh in ipily deM', 

Which thrice Ifc sprinkled nniml. 

lh'y dm , Virgil's , Eneid . 

2. Encircle ; environ ; surround ; enclose. 

I set' t lice compass'd with thy kingdom's is ers. 
That sjieak my salutation ill their minds. 

Shakrsfiear, Marin fh. v. 7. 

To dare that death, I Mill approach yet Higher; 
Tims, wert thou compassed with eiivlmg lire. 

Dryden. 

With about. 

Now all the blessings 
Of a glad father comjmss thee about ! 

Shaktsiiear, Tempest, v. 1. 

The shady trees cover him with their shadow : the 
willows of the brook compass him about.— Joh,\ ,1.22. 

With round, around, or round about. 

Thine enemies shall east a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep then in on every side. 

■ I.uko, xix, -Ft. 

A darksome way, 

That deep descended tlirough the hollow ground, 
And wiin with dread and lmrrotir cum /mssed u round, 
SjfHXfr, Faerie Queen. 

Observe the crowds lliat comjxiss him around. 

Jirydcn, Virgil. 


is any comparison at all betwixt** them, hut thereby j 
a mail shall see Imw good the one is, how evil I tho ■ 
other.— Ascham, Tojrafthllns, n. 82. (Onl MS.) ! . 

Natalis t’omes. com paring his parts with those of | 
a man. reckons his elaws among them, whieh an; : 
nuieh more like those of a lion : so easy it is to drive | 
nn tho comparisttn too f or, to make it good.— fVmr, 
Museum. 

Our author saves me the comparison with tragedy; 
for ho says. Hint herein lie is to imitate the tragick 

poet.-' Drydm. 

If wo will rightly estimate what wo call good 
and evil, we shall thul it lies much in comparison.- 
Jjtcke. 

Ohjeots near our view are apt to lie thought greater 
than thnae of a larger si»i that are more remote; 
and no it ia with pleasure and pain : the prewnt is 

S t to carry it, and those at a distance have tho dis- 
vantage in the nimjutriso*. - Id. 

If men would Jive as religion requires, the world 
would be a moat lovely and desirable place in com- 
■ mrisou of what now it is.— A rchbishop Ti/bdson, 

* One ran ararre imagine how bo plentiful a soil 
•fiould become bo miserably unpeopled, in compa- 
rison of what it once waa.— Addison, Travels ia 


Jteif. 
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. . ... Samson In 

come liitlier And they compassed him in. and laid 
wait for him all night ill the gnto of tho city. 
Judges, s\ 1.2. 

Obtain; procure; attain; have in the 
power ; in Law, take measures prepa- 
ratory to anything (as, ‘ To compass the 
death of the king ’). 

That which liy wisdom lie saw to bo requisite for 
that |Hsiple, wn’s by ns grant wisilnm cumpasscil.— 
Hooker, Ecrlesiashcat Polity, preface. 

His master ln.'ing one of grant reganl, 

In court to compass nny suit not hard. 

Fpcnscr, Mother HubbortTs Talc. 

If I ran cheek my erring lovo, I will ; 

If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. 

Shakcspcar, Two Gentleman of Verona, ii. 4. 

How can you lio|ie to compass your designs, 

And not dissemble them ? JSir J. Denham, Sophy. 

He luid a mind to make himself master of Wey- 
mouth, if he could compass it without engaging his 
army before it.- lend Clarendon .• 

Tins church of Ilouie enwteth titular patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Alexandria 5 so loin is tho piqs? 
to lose tho remembrance of any title that ho hgd 
once compassed.— Brerewood. 


Invention is the first part, and absolutely noces 
sary to them both ; yet no rlilo ever was, or ever nn 
be given, how to compass it— Dryden, Translation. 
(ftDufresmy’s Art if Painting. 

Tho knowlislgi 1 of what is good and what is evil 
whaL ought and what ought not to ho done is • 
tiling too Inrgo to lie con\lMSsetl, and t<s> hard 'to lm 
maslemi, witiioul brains and study, parts aud cou- 
teiii plat ion.- South. 

In ev’ry work irgnrd tho writer’s end, 

Since none can comjtass mure than they iqtcnd. 


Pape. 

C6mpaaa. s. [Fr. compos; from Lat. con and 
passu * = pace.] 

1. Circle; round. 

This day 1 breathed first; tlirifi is come round • 
And where 1 did liegin, there shall 1 end : 

My life is run its compass. 

Shakcspcar, Julius Ciesar, v. 3. 


2. Extent; reach; grasp. 

O. Juliet, 1 already know thy grief; 

It strains mo past the couijmsm of my wils. 

§ Shakcsjtear, Romeo and Juliet, Iv. I. 

That which is out of the compass of any ninii^ 
power, is to tlint man imiNiKsihle. - South. Srrmou*. 

How few there are may hr justly Is'wnilerl, tho 
compass of them extending hut from the Mum of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus.- Sir IV. 
Temple. 

Animals in their generation are wiser than the 
sons of nun; hut their wisdom is confined tr» u r«*w 
particulars, aud lies in a \ery nariow compass.— 
Addison, S/kctator. 

This author lialli tried the force nud compass of 
our language with much success.- Stnjl. 


;J. Space ; room ; limits (either of time or 
spare). 

No less than the I'ompass of twelve hooks is taken 
lip in these. Dope, Essay on Homer's Rattles. 

The I'iuglish lire good eoiifiileratesiii au entcrprisui 
which may he dispatched in a short cow/ms * of time. 
- Addison, Fm holder. 

You haw heard m Imt lialli been here done for the 
poor by the five hospitals ami I lie work house, within 
the compass of one .war, ami towards tin- end of a 
long, expensive Mar.- - liishup At 0 ebury. 


4. Enclosure; circumference. 

And the mount Palatine, 

Th’ imperial palace, non pass huge and high 
The si nulii re. Milton, Pa rad me Regained, iv. ,M. 

Hid Koine from -ueli 11 race deriv'd lii-r birth, 
Which now on sev'n high hills triumphant reigns, 
And 111 l lull compass n\\ (lie world contains. 

Ih’ydt n, Virgil's G t orgies, ii. 


A. Due limits; range: (with within, out of , 
or out of alt). 

Certain it is. Hint in two hundred years lie fore (1 
speak within compass) 110 Mich eohniii.vsinii had 
been executed, in either of these provinces.— Sir J. 
Davit*, Discourse on the Slate of Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within com piss 
than the having constantly before his eyes the stato 
of his affairs, in a regular course of account.- hsie. 


0. Power of the voice to express the notes of 
music. 

You would sound me from my lowest note to tlio 
top of my compass.-- Nhnkvsptar, llmulif, iii, 2. 

From lifirmmiy. from heuvcjily liAnunuy, 

Tins universal frame la-gnu : 

From harmony to linruiony. 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in lunu. Dryden. 


7. Pair of Compasses. 

To fix one foot of their compass wherever they 
think til, and extend the oilier tit such ternhla 
lengths, without describing any eireiiiuleranee at 
all. is to leave us and themselves in a very uncertain 
state. Swift. 

H. Instrument, for indicating tho rotation of 
;mythiii£ (especially it ship, in which the 
word is ofltm preceded by mariners) to the 
North Pole. 

, Tim breath of religion fills tho sails, profit is the 
compass by w Inch factious men steer their course.— 
Eiktin Rnsihkc. 

Kude ns tlieir siiips wns navigation then ; 

No useful cunijiass or meridian known : 

Hoasting. they kept the laud within their ken, 

And knew no North but when the pole-star slmiie. 

• liryden. 

With equal foreejLhe teni|a'st blows by turns, 
From ev’ry eurner of the m-amen's compass. 

Rou e. Jane Shore. 

He that first discovered tin* use ot the comp"**. 
did more for tho suiiplying nml increase of iiM-nit 
commodities than tliowi who built worklivusi's.— 
IsH’ke. 

Fetch a compass. Deport from the right line; 
advance indirectly.- . 

Thou shitlt not go up; hut/r/cA a compa& Is'Inna 
them, and conic u;k>u them ovur against Uio WiU- 
berry trees.— 2 Samuel, v. 23. 



COMP 


c o m r 


^ a eompaa - *" d «“'> j 1 • Suitable to; fit for; consistent with ; not 


to Kliegiuin.- 

c fa>paa— . s. in the plural only. Pair of 
comyassos : (meaning two parts rif the 
, same instrument, not two different instru- 
ments). See Antipodes. 

If they be two. tiny are two so, 

Ah stiff twin compasses are two: 

Thy soul, the flxt foot, makes no show 
To move: but doth, if ill* other do. Donne. 

Iii his li.'ind 

Ho took the gnldrn compasses, prepar'd 
Iii God's eternal store, to eircumseribc 
This universe, and all created things. 

Milt oh, Paradise Lout, vil. 223. 

Comp&stion. *' Pity; commiseration ; sor- 
row for the sufferings of otliers; sym- 
pathy; art of mercy (plural). 

It w of the Lord's mercies llmt wo aro not eon- j 
■unied, beeaiiHu liiH compassions fail not.— Lamm - 1 
tat ion* if Jeremiah, iii. 22. 

Show mercy and compassions every man to his 
\mA\wr.--Zepharinh. vii. y. 

Ye had compdhsion of me in my bonds.— Hebrews, 

X. 34. 

Their angry ImndH 

Mj brothers hold, and vengeance these exact ; 

This pleads compassion, and repents the fact. 

J try den, Fables. 

Tho good-natured man is apt to lie moved with 
compassion for those misfortunes or inUrmitics, 

* which another would turn into ridicule.— Addison, 

Spectator. 

Comp&Mton. v. a. Pity; compassionate; 
commiserate, llare. 

O heavens I caii you hear a good mnn groan. 

And not relent, or not compassion him ? 

Shakespear, Titus Andronicus, iv. 1. 

Wisdom and worth are sncml names ; rever'd, 

Where not embrac'd ; applauded, deify’d ; 

Why not compassion'll too? 

Young, Night Thoughts, vil. 

Comp&Mfonable. adj. Deserving of com- 
passion. Obsolete.. 

The judire should tender the party's rase ns mm- 
passionahle, and desire that lie may lie delivered from 
the evil threatening him.— Harrow, Sermons, i. 2S2. 

Comp&Mlonato. adj. 

1. Inclined to compassion ; inclined to pity; 
merciful ; tender ; melt lug ; soft. ; easily af- 
fected with sorrow by the misery of others. 

My compassionate: heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing, when At it trembles by surprise. 

Shakespear, Titus Andronicus, ii. 4. 

There never was any heart truly great and gene- .i firrrl je nn ♦]„. fi, xt K v1l‘ihIo 

rous, that was not also tender and compassionate.- '' ,n, J 1 ,u , nru ,a 0, | , tlM J 1 *** *9 w * 

South, Sermons. March m. my mW vmsmrrs ! 

‘2. Exciting compassiou ; pitiable. R are. „ . 'T'TZZ ''t/v? * 

It th«> m.t K. Ik. «J ; Compeer, r. a. Muni ; match. Rare. 

After our sentence plaining comes too late. 1,1 lj ls (m . M Frnc 11 b‘* d'db cxijlt himself 

Shakespear, Richard II. i. :t. I * •'«» in .vroir addition.- In my rights. 

Slavey, the most compassionate ami miserable] Jty me invested, he compters 
m "To.— Nelson, 


incongruous to. 

The object of the will is such a good as is com . 
pnteblc to an intellectual uature.-AV M.Uale, Uri- 
gi nation of Mankinel, 

2. Consistent; agriM‘nlilc. 

Our poets hnve joined together sueli qualities ns 
are by nature the most cumimtibk\ valour with 
anger, meekness with piety, ami prudence with dis- 
Miiiiulation.— Broome. 

Comp&tient. adj. Suffering together, lim e. 

The snme com patient, ami eoiniiiorieut fiiles and 
times .— Sir U. lluck. History of King Richard tit. 
Comp&triot. s. One of the same country. H 

The shipwrecked goods both of strangers and our 
own compatriots . - Uishop JJa/l, ( le.scs if Conscience, 

What islierome of that eharitahle mid Christian 
earringe of men towards one mini her, which (i<sl 
requires of us, and which was wont to 1 m> enuspiru- 
ous amongst Christian compatriot*!- -Id., Re mains, 
p. 134. 

Lest the same fntc betide him | Mazarine] ns did 
the Marquis of Ancre, his comjMitrinl.- - lima II, 
Lrtlers, iii. 17. 

Clement VI., with his easy temjier, was least likely 
to restruin that proverbial vice of the Popes, which 
has formed for itself a pro|M>r name— Nepotism. On 
his brothers, nephews, kindred, relatives, cuinjsi- 
trieds, wem airuiuulated grants, lieuellccs, promo- 
tions. One nephew, at the age of eighteen, was 
Notary of the Apostolic Court nml Cardinal.— 
Mitman, History if hit in Christianity, b. xil. 
eh. ix. 

Compatriot, adj. 
country. • 

Genius of ancient f I recce !• I join 
Thy name, thrice honour’d, with the immortal 
praise 

Of nature ; while to my compatriot youth 
I point the high example of thy sons. 

And tune to At tick themes Uicllril ish lyre. 

Alt aside, l'l v<ts arts if Imagination, i. 

Compeer, s. [N.Fr. cuuipe.n.'] Equal; com- 
panion ; colleague ; associate. 

With him there mile a gentle prmlnnero 
Of Kuiimrvnll, his friend and hi* row pm*. 

Chance r. Canterbury Tales, prologue. 

It matteretli not now what he or his compeers 
taught. — Jlishop Muuntagu, Appeal to Casar, 

j». i’i'.i. 

And him thus answer'd Komi his lw»ld compter. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 127. 

Sesostris, 

That monarehs harness'd, to his chariot yok'd 
ltase senitude, and his dethron'd cu miners 
Ijish'd furiously. Philips. 


Belonging to the same 


Practice of trm D c- 


Shakisptar, King Lear, v. 3. 
[Lilt, cum pel to «= drive togc- 


rireumsfaiiee of life. , „ , 

'lion, p. 33. f- : Compel. V. it, 

8, Liable to the same affections with some- 1 tlier.] 
thing else; sympathetic (of which it is the ■ j. Force to some net; oblige; constrain; 


Latin equivalent). Obsolete. 

I think this reason is merest truth, that tho nos*' 
is most compassionate with this part.- - Donne, Pro- 
blems, xi. 

Compassionate, v. a . Commiserate. Rhe- 
torical. 


necessitate; urge irresistibly. 

You M ill t i ju t me then to read tho will ? 

ShaktsjMur, Julius Casar, iii. 2. 
Tin* spinners, carders, fullers, compeU'd liy him- 


Exjierionce layeth princes tom estateslieforo their 
eyes, and withal persuades them to compassionate 
themselves . — Sir IV. Raleigh. | 

ComfKissionati s my pains, and pities mo ! 

What is compassion, wlion ’tls void of love ? 

Addison, Cato. 

Comp&sslonatoly. ado. In a cpnipassionatc 
manner; mercifully; tenderly. 

Tho lines wore assigned to the rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and thought therefore to 1 h» the more severely 
imposed, and the leas compassionately reduced and 
excused .— Lord Clarendon. • 

Comp4sslonatlve. adj. 
passion. Hare. 


And luck of id her means, in desp’rale imumcr. 
Daring Hi’ event to tho teeth, an* all in uproar. 

Id., Jh nry VI I f. i. 2. 
Ho refus’d, unit said. 1 will not eat : but bis 
servants, together with the woman, eompHM him. 
- 1 Stimuli, xxvii.23. 

All these blessings could Imt enable, nut compel 
ns to Is* happy. - hurt I Clarendon. 

Hut llrst tlie lawless tyrant, who denies 
To know their God. or message to regard, 

.Must be compeU'd by !■ and jmlitm uts dir 

Milton, Paradise' hmt, xii. 173. 
Whole droves of minds nn 1 l»y the driving god 
CompeU'd t*> driuk the deeji Lethean HinnI. 

- Drydcn. 

Disposed to com- jo. Overpower, 

< hir men siTun*. nor guards nor n ntries held, 

.....u.v/l'tl 


Nor rould lie lmvo jiermitted his mmpassionaficc . But easy sleep their weary limbs onujull'd. 
nature to imagine it Itclongcd to (Iwl's mercy to ... u ’ 

change Its condition in those 4hat are damned, from ^ Gather together, Sllld unite 111 (1 company. 
P-iiii to happiness .— Sir K. Digby, Observations on T .. . 

n™*dkni"htMj* MoniJis.) ; /-«""'»'«• „, WIltv ,»n,'a. 

mpaternltp. s. Relation of godfather to, Attende.ii.vth.* eiders who sought the field, 

he person for whom he stands. I Now friendly mix’d, and ill ono troop rtiMijs /riL 

r*nssipre.l, or conpatemify, by the canon law, is a ri .. . . Y nfr ’ 

spiritual atHnity; and a iunir Hint was gt»sip to Compellable, ffdj. [luidly torniOU ln>m Mr. 
rithcr of the parties might, in former times, tin v<» - drive, of which tho derivatives 

been challetiged, ns not indifferent l.y our Inw.-AVr K‘ ut \7 , . ’• error all 

•/. Dames, Discourse on the Stale if Ireland. . should be in l (coniJM llillU) , dll error ail 

Oomp&tlblb. adj. [see Competible.] the more important from the fact ot there 

Vox,, i. y s 
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being the word ccw/m Unr (wliente the 
Compellat ion of the m-xt entry) ^ad- 
dress, of which the derivatives ure in «.] 
Capable of lieing compelled. 

Ho doth it according to his will, not e. wipe liable 
in the pro]H*r acts tliurcnf .— Uishop Muuntagu, .1p- 
fwal to ( 'eexa r, p. *.»7. 

Jomt-teiiants art.* compellable by writ of partition 
to divide their lands — Sir IV. lUackstone. 


Compeii&tion. s. Style of address; word 
of salutation ; appellation. Hare. 

Instead of iimtuni love, kind compellat ions, wlion* 
nmUhief is heard, they fling stools at one another's 
head*. Uncivil, Anatomy if Melancholy, To tilt* 
Hinder. 

Is*aving tls* track of common address, to run up, 
nml tread 1 lit- air in m. tapliorieal cemipellations.nnd 
many fond ultenmees letter let alone. — Milton, 
Apology for Snin/ymnuus. 

The style ls*st tilled for all persons oil all oom- 
simiH to use. is the rompelfattun of father, which 
our Saviour llrst taught .— Uishop Duppa, Hides ami 
Heins of Devotion. 

The pis-idinr cumpt Nation ot the kingM in Franck, 
is by sire, which is nothing else but father.- -A'»r IF. 
Temple. 


Compellatory. adj. Having a compelling 
force; eompidsfitory : (construction post- 
positive). Harr. 

A strange sight— a ^ing and a queen to bo con- 
strained l.y j.ns'ess cum}* llatory to ap|N*ar in any 
court, ns common persons, within their own realm. 
Sir IF. Cavendish, Life of Cardinal IFolsey. 

Compiler, s. One who eonqiels, constrains, 
or forces another. 

If it were done, what pleasure shall the compelled 
party have of the com pi tier! or what trust can the 
compclhr have of the compelled ? -Sir T. Smith, 
Oration iv. Appendix to his Life. f 

licsscuing that due proportion, which should bo 
maintained lsiwccu the comm lit rs and the com- 
pelled; the Turks rather tliiiik the ChristiniiH not 
now so si mug as heretofore.- -#S7r //. Blount, Vvyagn 
info the Ixrant, ]i. 117. 

Compfolingly. adr. In a compelling, com- 
pulsive, or constraining manner. 

She must declare it to be »n ; that is. probably, 
obscurely, fieradvciitiirc, but not evidently, com- 
jh Hi ugly, lureKSiirily. - Jeremy Taylor, Beal P re- 
sell ,c of Christ in the Sacrament, led. ii. § 5. lOrd 

• MS.) 

Compend. s. Abridgement ; summary; epi- 
tome; compendium (the cnwimmr term). 

The compend of it [tho histoiyj is this: that a 
little after live o'clock in the afternoon we took ship 
at Uottrrdmu, &c. Letter, in Hales Uoklm Jti- 
viains, p. 143. 

Fix in memory the discourses, and abstract tln*m 
into brief com/mids. - Watts, Jmprueeuuuf of ths 
Mind. • 

Compendiate. v. a. Sum together ’ f com- 
prehend. llare. # , 

It eoiielndeth in the Inst with that which enn- 
cludclh and comm udiatefh all blessing, pi*aee upon 
Israel. -Bishop King, I itis Palatina, p. 2 : 1614. 

Compendious, adj. In the way of a com- 
pendium. 

They learned more compendious and expeditious 
ways, whereby they shortened their lalsturs, and 
gained time.— Wood mar d. 

Compendiously, nth. In a compendious 
manner ; shortly ; in a short method ; sum- 
marily ; in epitome. 

Hy the apostles we hnve the substance of Chrlstinii 
belief cumin ml ioitsly drawn into few and short 
articles- I looker . Krclesiasficnl Polity, b. v. 

The slate or eomlitinn of matter, lieforu the world 
was a-making. is compendiously expressed by Hhi 
word ehiuis.— Jtrutli y. 

Compendiousness. s. Attribute suggcstetl 
by C o m pc u d i o u s ; shortness ; brevity ; 
comprehension in a narrow compass. 

If Hie inviting easiness and comptmelimuaiess of 
this assertion should so dazzle tho eyes of the 
atheist.- I Uutlcy, Sermons. 

Compendium, s. [Lut.] Short cut ; abridge- 
ment; summary. • 

After we arc grown well acquainted w ith n riiort 
system or comiMindimn of a science, which is writ ton 
iii the plainest and most simple maimer, it is then 
proper to rend a larger regular treat iw mi that sub- 
ject. Watts, Improvement if the Mind. 

Compensate, r. u. [Lat. compensate, part, 
of conipciiso — make good, inalvc up lor.] 
Reeoin]H , n$e ; bo equivalent to ; counter- 
balance j countervail. 
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T&» length of the night, mid tlio dews thereof, do 
am turn sate the hcnf nf the Any— Bacon, Natural 
ami Experimental If Mary. 

The pleasures of Jift* do not compensate the nil- 
series.— 2V/V. 

Nature to three, without profusion Kind, 

The proper organs. proper |Miwen assign'd ; 

Enoh seemitiir want wmptnsntcd p/ cmine, 
wiftnesa, then 


Here with drgnia of swlftncsa, there of force. 


rape. 


Clmpeiiaate. r. w. Make up ; bn equiva- 
lent: (wither). 

To aitn/MMsafe, ns Ihr as we nro abl e,for these re- 
Jiques of guilt in iin, we should tako coro to. redeem 
the time.- Scott, Christ inn Life, 1. 4. 

Competition. s. Recompense ; something 
equivalent; amends. 

Poyniiigs. the ln*tter to make compensation of his. 
servico in the wars, culled a parliament.— Bacon, 
History nf the Reign of llrnry VJI. 

All other debts may compensation find : 

Rut love is strict, and will lw |*ld in kind. 

Dry dm, . I u rcngzche. 

Comptnsative. adj. Having; the tendency 
to make pood any loss. 

This is the compensative justice of the old drainn. 
—Haglitt, Lectures on the Literature of the Reign <f 
Queen Elisabeth. 

Compensative, a. That which acts as a 
compensation. f 

And this Is the sorry compensative— I/imb, Lit- 

ter to Barton. 

Compensatory, adj. Acting in the way of 
compensation ; counterbalancing ; cotin - 
• tervailing. 

It is to lie understood of tribute which is not 
jiotinl, nor compensatory.— Jeremy Taylor, Hurt or 
DuLitantium, H. § 80. (Onl MS.) 

Comp6nae. v. a. Compensate; counter- 
vail; be equivalent to; counterbalance; 
recompense. Hare. 

It Hcemeth, the weight of the quicksilver doth not 
eompense the weight of a stone, more tlum the 
weight of the aqua fortis.— Bacon, Natural and Ex- 
perimental History. 

Tlie joys of the two marriages were cnmpense/l 
with the mournings ntid amends of prince Arthur 
Id., History of the Reign tif Henry VI I. 

Compete, r. a. [Lat. canine to.] Re in 
state of competition ; rival : (with with). 

Old Sanderson alone {torhapa excepted, there wns 
none who could compete with him in renown of 
learning and genius .—Bishop Hdwr, Life of Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Tlie Church of England is hlcsSed with a true 
clergy and glorious ; and such a one as his Italian 
generation may Impotently envy, and snarle at, 
shall never presume to compete with, in worthinessc 
.and honour. — Bishop Hall, Honour of marrint 
Clergy, see. 1 7. ( Ord At S. ) 

Cdn such a man compete with the Lothario o(high 
lifePvtwmAi'Wrtinf, Observer. 

Competence, s. JL.Lat. competenth i.] 

1. Adequacy ; sufficiency. 

For competence of life 1 will allow you, 

That lack of weans enforce you not to evil. 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part IT. v. 5. 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lin in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Pope. 

2. Power. 

It is clearly, therefore, within the competence of a 
grvernmeiit to givn certain of its friends, somo of 
thoso with whom it has influence, some persons 
from whom it thinks it nan obtain advantages, a 
ml and l»wal monopoly of a privilege of which Able 
traders will niako skilful use.— National Review, 
no. vii. p. 155. 

Competency. «. Adequacy ; sufficiency. 

It Is no mean happiness to be seated in the mean : 
suitcrfliiity comes sooner by white liairs, but com- 
pete tu-y fives longer. - Shakespear, Merchant of 
Venire, i. 2. 

Something of speech is to bo indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a comjmfency 
to those recreative discourses which maintain tlio 
chearfUIncss of society.- Dr. U. More, Government 
qf the Tongue. 

A discreet learned clergyman, with a competency 
fit for oue of his education, may be an cntcrtuinfng, 
an useful, and sometimes a necessary companion,— 
Swift. 

Competent, adj. Adequate; proportionate; 
sufficient; suitable; proper; (in legal 
usage, with to) having a rurht, us, 1 It is 
not competent to the plaintiff to object.’ 

A competent number of the old being first read, 
the now should succeed.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, b. v. § 40. 

If there be any power in Imagination, th« distance 
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must bo competent, the medium not adverse, and 
tlm body apt ami proportionate.- -Bacon, Natural 
and Experimental History. 

The greatest captain of the English brought ra- 
ther a guard than a comm tent army to recover 
Ireland.- Sir J. Davies , Discourse on the State of 
Ireland. 

The clergy have gained somo insight into men 
and things, and a competent knowledge of the 
world.— if w/iop Attci'hury, Sermons, 

With for. 

is't us first consider how competent wo are for thfl 
ofllce.--0r. H. More, Government qf the Tongue. 

With to. 

* That is tlio privilege of tho Infinite Author of 
thimrs. who never aliiuiliere nor sleeps, but is not 
eom/wtrut to any finite lieing.— Locke. 

Competently, adv. In a competent man- 
ner; adequately; properly. 

80111c plait** require limn competently endowed ; 
but linin' think the appointment to lie a duty of 
justice IhmuiU to respect desert. -Sir II. Wotton. 

Compatible, adj. fin most eases Compe- 
tible and Compatible maybe looked on 
as separate words ; the* one from the root. 
pet-, in pt t-o — seek ; the other from the 
root pat-, in jiat-ior = suffer. 

On the other hand, the ideas conveyed 
by tho two roots are allied, inasmuch as 
two persons seeking the same thing, when 
actively employed, are much in the same 
category as two persons influenced by the 
same desire of seeking, in things, the 
tendency to confusion is stronger; and, 
whatever may be; the case with accurate 
writers, it is beyond doubt, that compatible 
is often used for compatible , when applied 
to objects. And this reasonably, inasmuch 
as the object looked on us a thing sought 
(or competible) is, at the same time, ail 
object which causes the search ; in which 
the searchers are, so far as they are acted 
on by it as a stimulus, recipients of the same, 
nnd, as such, more or less passive. 1 The 
two things are not compatible ’ inny be 
translated * the two things are not to be 
sought at the same time (competible) ; ’ but 
it may also mean, ‘the two things sire not 
tolerable , endurable , or admissible (com- 
patible) together' In tlie negative, incom- 
patible., tho fusion of the two meanings is 
equally clear. 

The use of competible for compatible is 
not so common. 

Hence, the fact which presents itself in 
so many other words presents itself here. 
There are several meanings of both corn- 
petihlc. and compatible, which can clearly 
be separated from each other. At the same 
time there are several instances where there 
is an actual confusion between the two 
words, especially when we test them by 
tho etymological question aft' to whether it 
is pet- or pat- that they come from.] 

Suitable ; consistent. 

With with. 

H is tint competible with the grace nf (iod so much 
as to incline any man to do osil.—Hammonil, On 
Fundamentals. 

With to. 

Those are properties not at all competible to body 
or matter, though of never no pure a mixture — 
QlanviUe, Scepsis Scien((fica. 

Tho duration of eternity n psrto ante is sucli ns is 
only competible to tho eternal (iod, and not com- 
municable to nny created being.- Sir M. Hole. 

It is a great point nf wisdom indeed, and mainly 
necessary, to know the true laws and bounds of hu- 
man happiness, that tho heat of melancholy drive 
not men up beyond what is competible to human 
nature, and the reach of all the faculties thereof.— 
Dr. II. More, Conjecture Cabalistica, p. 171 : 1U5.A. 

Competition. 9 . Act of endeavouring to gain 
what another endeavours to gain ut the 
same time ; rivalry ; contest ; double claim. 

The aficient flames of discord hud intestine wars, 
upon tho competition of both houses, would again 
return. — Bacon, History qf the Reign of Henry 
VII . 
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A portrait, with which nnn of Titian's could not 
coino in competition.- - Dryt'm, Translation qf Du- 
ffesnoy's Art uf Painting. 

Though what produces any degree of pleasure lie 
In itself good, and wliat.is apt to produce any degree 
of pain lie evil, yet often wo do uol call it so, when it 
cornea ill competition- Locke. 

Wo should lie asltamed to rival Inlbriours, ami 
dishonour our nature by ad degrading a competition. 
—Rogers. 

a. In respect to The object aimed at : (with for). 

The prise of lieaufy was disputed 'till $ou were 
seen ; but now all pretenders have withdrawn their 
claims : there la no competition but/or tho second 
phtccr-Dryden, 

With to. 

Qmitelitinn to tho crown there la none, nor can 
be. Bacon. 

b. In reflect to the competitor : (with with). 

Wluit a warm and vigorous inflAcnee does a reli- 
gious heart feel from a firm eiiieotatiou of them 
glories I Certainly this 1 io)nj alone is of inestimable 
value; 'tisakind of anticipation and pledge of those 
joys; and at least gives him one heaven upon earth 
though tlie other should prove a delusion. .Now 
what are tlie mighty premises of atheism In nwpc- 
tit with these f Bentley, Sermons. (Ord AIM.) 

Competitive, adj. In the way of competi- 
tion. 

Rut ail this, it is now affirmed, might have been 
accomplished under tho influence of tnuooopcrulh 0 
in lieu of tlie cumpt titive principle .— Quarterly Ut- . 
riew.x Ivii. 410. (Ord MS.) * 

Competitor. 9 . 

1 . One who has a claim opposite to another’s ; 
rival. 

How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love. 

Shakespear , Titus Andnmicus, ii. i. 

Homo undertake suits with purpose to let them 
fall, to gratify the romiietitor.— Bacon, Essays, 50. 

Ho who trusts in Hod lias tho advantage in |m<. 
sent felicity; and, when we lake futurity into thn 
account, stands alone, and is acknowledged to liava 
no com /wli far. —Royers, Sermons, in. 

They were probably men who held, with Khorlock, 
that a settled government, though illegitimate in 
its origin, is entitled to the ols'dieuec of t'liristiaiiK, 
but who had thought that the government of Wil- 
liam could not properly bo said lobe willed while 
the greati'st power in liuro|ie not only refdwd (0 
recognise him, but strenuously hu parted his cam- 
pel it nr. Macaulay, History of England, ell. xxil. 

With Jbr. 

i Her reins and Scipio were competitors /or the olllce 
of prador.— Tatter, no. Ml. 

With of. It are. 

Sebnes, king of Algiers, wns ill arms against his 
bn it her Alcchr motes, competitor of the kingdom. • 

K nolle*. History of the Turks. 

*2. Associate in seeking; any thing. Obsolete; 
though, etymologically, the more correct 
seme. 

The (Juildfnrds are in anus, 

And every hour mure eumfwtjtors 

Flock to the rclicls. Shakespear, Richard III. iv. 4. 

Competitory. adj. Having the clmniete 1 uf 
competition. 

This work was written ns a compcfiinry trealise- 
Fulnr, BiJJIculties qf Infidelity, prettier. 

CompAtitreu. s. Female com|>etitnr. 

The two famous flourishing universities, Oxford 
anil Cambridge ; with whom tlio (inviim Athens 
itself whs no tit compel > tress.— Corah's Dot/m, p. l.W: 
1072. 

Comptaltrlx. 9 . [Lat.] Same as Coni- 
petitress. 

Queen Anno, ixiing now without competitrix far 
her title., thought herself m-urr. — Lord Herbert 
vfCherbnry , Hinton qf Henry VIU. 

Compftl&tioi 9 . Collection from various 
authorH ; assemblage. 

Among the ancient story-books of this clianrtcr, 
a liatiu compilation, entitled Ceuta UoJiauormn. 
seems to lur e boon tlio favourite.— T. Barton, His- 
tory tf English 1‘oetry, id. Dissertation. 

There is in it a small vein filled with N|iar, pm- 
Isiblv since tlie time of the compilation of the iiiav- 
— W ootlwartl, On Fossils. t 

Oompll&tor, or Complli^ter. s. Compiler. 
llare. r 

I n’am hut a leude rompilatonr of the labour* “f 
oldo astrologions.— Chaucer, Conclusion of the As- 
trolabic. s 

Compile, v. a. [Fr. compiler ; Lafl. com- 
pilo - plunder : hence collect from various 
quarters.] 

1. l)raw up from various authors j* collect 
into one mxljr. * 
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In tlw time of Alfred, the local customs of the Comnlae&ntial ml* 
aeroral province* <i thn kingdom were grown h» , U(I J- 

various, that ho found it expedient to compile hi* 
demo-book .— Sir IF. Blackstone. 

2 . Write; compose. 

In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men 
and action*, and sutv r* against vice.— Temple. 


By the account* which authors lmvn left, they 
might learn that thn face of sea and land is the same 
that it was when thosn accounts were vompiled,— 
Woodward, Essay toward s a Xatural History (if the 
Earth. 

The regard he had for his shield had caused him 
formerly to compile a dissertation concerning it.— 
Arbnthnot and rope. 

3 . Comprise ; yxhihit us u compilation. Ob- 
solete. 

After so long a race ns I have run 
Through fniny land, which those six books compile, 
(live leave to rest me. Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

4 . Make up ; compose. Rare. 

Lion like, uplnudish nud more wild, 

. — i.l„ I .11 I...: .1.’ 


Slave to hla pride, and all his nerves being naturally lv >., 1 .! 
compil'd VllUloJ, 


_ Causing joy or plea- j 
sure; gratifying. Hare. 1 

Tho uiqro high mid excellent open! Inns nf com - ! 
Vm' UMl Dnj-frr, L 0e and Times, fol. p.7: j 

Tlicy have laid down such an absolute model of : 
polity, MO jierreetly complacentinl to the dictates of 
all men, as it is impossible for any state, kiugdome, 
empire, corporation, family, iml to prosper and ; 
Hourish under the due observation of it— Christian 
ttetiffion’e Apptml to the Bar of Jiununi, b. iii. p. KJS. 
(Onl MS.) 

Complain, v. n. [Fr. complaindre ; from L:it. 
pluiif/u-- beat oneself like a mourner at a ; 
funeral.] Mention with sorrow or resent-* 
ment; murmur; lament. 

„ lt liord Hastings, i 

Humbly complaining to her deity, } 

(Jut my lord cluuuherlnin Ins lils-rlv. , 

Shakes pear. Richard III, i, I. : 
I will speak in the anguish of my spirit, I will 
complain in thn hitlcrnm of my soul.- Job, vii. 11. , 


Of eminent strength, stalks out and preys upon a 
silly shiH*p. Chapman, limner'* [tout. 

Monsters compiled and complicated of divers 
p&rcnts and kinds.- Bonne, J knot ions, p. 68, 

5 . Put together ; build. Rare.. 

He did intend 
A braaen wall in compns to compute 
About Oainuordiu. Spenser, Faerie Queen, iii. 3, 10. 

Complement, s. Act. of putting together; 
act of heaping up. Hare ; superseded by 
Compilation. 


me to 
indsor. 


Now, mnster Shallow, you’ll complain of 
thocouneil Tt—Shakisjnar, Merry WtecsofWii 

T)o not all men complain, even these ns well ns ! 
others, o/tlie great ignorance of mankind V T. Bur- 
net, Tluory of the Earth, preface. 

Thus aeeurs’d. 

In midst of water 1 complain of thirst. Drydt.n. 

With on: (of commoner). 

Shall I, like Him*, mi Friday night complain/ 

For oil IhiiL day was L’uair dc Lion slain. 

M.itk.v. Dryden, Fables. 

i found it litter for my pen to deal with these ^ i til for : (oj eotumouer). 
plain compdnmrnts and tractable materials. Sir If. Wherefore doth a living man complain . , a ninn, 

Wotton, Elements of Architecture, preface. for thn punishment of his sins*.- Lamentations of 

I was encouraged to essny how 1 couhl lmild a Jemuinh, iii. :w. 

c< r.^ ( , J ! are - 

IF. Wotton, Essay on the Education of Children. 


Compiler. 8. Collector ; one who frames a 
composition from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables; 
those wo call compilers. Bacon, ,V» in Atlantis. 

Some puiii fill compiler, who will study old Ian- 
gunge, mny inform the world Hint Robert earl of 
Oxford wiis high treasurer. - Stcift. 

Compinge. r. a. [Lilt. ;witr/o- frame, con- 
struct.] Compress ; shut up. Rare. 


The pal rinrehs and their families the Israelites, a 
handful in respect to Christ and his apostles, ami 
not all of them neither-- into what straights hath it 
bf*on compiiiffid a little thick. -Hurl on. Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p. (Sill. 

Complacence, s. [L.Lal. complacent ia ; 
from plueeo - pletise. ] 

1. Pleasure; satisfaction; gratification; cause 
of pleasure ; joy. 

() thou, in heav'n and earth the only penre 
Found out for mankind under wrath! Otlmii, . 

My sole com place nee! Milton. Paradise Lost, iii. 27 k I 

I by conversing cannot these envt Complainer. s. 

From prone, nor in their ways com ohm uee lind. 1 

Id.. Fa ratline Lost, viii. 132. 

Diseases ext remely lessen the com plan uee we have 
in nil t ho good things of this life.— Bishop Atterhury, 

Sermons, 


Tlml Miintnnc made ful piteous tragedies, 

The full of princes lie did als<> cmnplaync. 

Ly dilate, P rainy ur. 
Hail fruit*. who eeulilst so well in rhyme complain 
The dculli of Kiehard with an arrow slain. 

hryden, Fables. 

They might the grievance inwardly complain, 
llut outwardly they needs must icm|>nri%c. 

| B mid, ( 'ted Wars of } ark and Lancaster . 

1 Complainabie. atlj. Fit, or liable, to be com- 


il. Complying i 

Willi mean r 


plained of. Rare . 

Though lwth lie hlanmahle. yet superstition is the 
less complainabie.— Filltham, Resold s, ii. .’Hi. 

Complainant, s. One who urges a suit, 
or commences a prosecution, against an- 
other. Rarer, except in Law, than Com- 
plainer; and, in Law, rarer than Plain- 
tiff. 

Congreve and this author nre the most eager com- 
plainants of 1 lie dispute.- Cottar. Ihf ucc of the 
{ Short Fit ir of the Immorality of the Enyhsh Stay , . 

One who complains ; mur- 
murer; lamenter. 

i>\ww\\\css emn plainer, I will learn thy thought. 

Slinkispiar, I'd us Audronicus, iii. 2. 

Ami when the people complained, ijn the margin, 
were, as it were camplainersA -X umbers, xi. 1, 

Si.. hide observes, that tho murmurm and com- 
pt ainers an? tlu* same who speak sw« lling words.-- 
Re. II. Mor% tion rumen/ of the Tonyue. 

Philips is a nun planar; and on this occasion 1 
told lord Carteret, that complaint rs never succeed 
at court, (hough niilcr* do. Swift. 

Expression, or 


; manners. 

i t'omplacencc ne’er betray your trust, 

Nor bo so civil as to prove unjust. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism. 

Compl&cency. s. Same as Complacence, 
subject to remarks under Compliancy. 

Except we looked for mi neeoiint hereafter, it were Complaining* verbal ubs, 
unreasonable to ex|H*ct that any man should forsake 0 j* i*ompluillt. 

his delights, renounce his complacencies, and by a ’ 1 — ■ 

severe repentance create a tiitteruess to his own 
soul. —Bishop Pearson, J!.r posit bn of tho Creed, 
art. vii. 

When the supreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferiour street ions following, there arises a serenity 
and complacency upon the whole soul.— Smith. 

They were not satisfied with their giivernour, and 
apprehensive of his rudeness and want of compla- 
cency.— Lord Clarendon. 

Complacency ami tridli, and mimlv sweetness, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his thoughts. 

Addison. 

Olliers proclaim tho innwnilica of a great man ' 
with satisfaction and complacency, if they discover ' 
nonti of the liko in themselves.— Id., Sinvtator. 

His groat humanity appeared in the benevolence 
of ids as|Hi‘t, the complacency of his behaviour, and j , 

therfone of his voice.— Id., Freeholder. ! Complaint. 8. ... 

Complacent, ndj. Civil; affable; soft; 1 !. Representation of pains or injuries; 
complaisant. lamentation! • 

They look up with a aflrt of complacent awe and I cannot find any cause of complaint , filial goal 

Ste .»* who k,ww how 10 koep nrm iu j 

ds a 


With tlieM* shreds 
Thev vented their cam plaint ny*. 

Shakrspc'te, Coriofanus, 1 . 1 . 
Tint there 1 h* iio leading into captivity, and no 
cumplahiiny in our slni’ls. I’sa/mx, cxliv. 1 1. 

lint let the sighing doves their sorrow bring, 

And night iiiuales in sweet com plain my sing. 

Conyrt ir. On the Death ofQmrn Mary. 

Complafalngly. adv. In a (roiiiphtiuiiig man- 
ner. • 

1 have heard hi* lordship speak complaininyly, 
tint hi* lordship, who thinkelfi lie deserve! Ii to Is* 
nu nreliiteet in tins building, should Ik? forced to Ut 
a workman, ami a labourer, anil to dig the clay and 
burn the brick.— ILucley, Prtfacv to Barons Sylvtt. 
(Onl MS.) 
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As for me, is my compl-iint lo luuu - Jut , ^ xxx. 4. 

Tlie growing miseries which Adam saw 
Already in part, though hid m gloomiest shade, 

To sorrow almtidon’d. but worst r.*lt within : 

And in a troubled sea of passion tONsed, 

Thus to disburtheu sought with sad complaint . 

J/iV/cjji, Paradise lmst, x. 715. 

2. Cause or subject of complaint; ^rief. 

The poverty*of thn clergy in England hath been 
the complaint of all who wish well to the church.— 
Swift, 

ii. Remonstrance; expression of dissatisfac- 
tion us from one aggrieved. 

Fyll of vexation, como I with oomplaint 
Against my child. * 

Shakespear, Midsummer-Eight's Bream, i. 1. 

4. Ailment; malady ; disease: (i.c. cause of 
complaint, rather than complaint itself). 

One, in a complaint of his IhiwcIm, wum let blood 
till lie had scarce any left, nml was perfectly cured. 

A dat (h nut, TabUs tf ancient Coins, Weights, and 
Mvasuns. 

ComplalB&noe. x. [Fr.] ('ivilitv; degije 
of pleasing ; act of adulation ; deference. 

Her dentil i* hut in com plats, nice to her. Bryden. 

You must also Is; industrious to discover the 
opinion of your enemies; for >ou limy bo assured, 
that they will give ymi no quarter, and allow nothing 
to complaisance. td„ Translation tf Dufresnoy'% 
Art of Painting. 

Fair Venus wept lli^sad disaster 
Of liaving lost her fav' 'rite dove : 

In complaisance ptwir Vnpid mmiru’d; 

His grief reliev'd his mol tier's pain. Prior . 

Ni> mini carries further tluui 1 do the policy of 
making government pleasing to tlu? people. But 
the widest mnge of this political complaisance is 
confined wit hin t lie limits of jirdnu— Burke, Sjnrvh 
at Bristol, September, 

Complaisant, ndj . [Fr. J ( i\il ; desirous to 
pica si*. 

Whether he retain tho court's opinion of being 
agreeable, or mnnplaisaid, or good company. - Ir. 
Montague, Devout Essays, p. 12 J: 1»HS. 

Then! are lo whom my satire seems too bold j 
Si'iiree lo wise W'Wv complaisant enough. 

And something said of Chartres much too rough. 

Pope. 

Complala&ntly. ado. Civilly ; with desire 
to please ; ceremoniously. 

fu plenty starving, tantalis'd in slate. 

And eomptaisantty help'd to all 1 hate : 

Treated, ean-ss'd, and tired, I lake my leave. Pope. 

Alexander the great luid u wry neck, which m&do 
it the I'asiiion in liis court lo carry tlu-ir heads on 
inn) side, when they came into the ]ire»enee. dim 
who tlioiiglit to outshine the whole court carried 
his head n» over complaisantly, that this martial 
prince < ive him no great n Im* mi the ear. as set all 
the heads of Lhe court upriirhl.- Taller, no. 77. 

Complanated. ? ndj. Reduced to a flat and 
even surface. Rare. * 

The vertehrieof the neck and back-bouc are mr.do 
sliorL nml comptanaLd, ami lirinly ur|ceil with 
muscles, lh rham. ■ 

Comple&se. r. a. ? Acquiesce in. Rare. 

My lord, go lo your Is-d and take your ease, 

Wlvre 1 ymir sweet embracings will mmplcase 
As soon n.s I my gnruienls may remove. 

That hunb my body brunt with anient love. 

Sylvester , Bn Bartas. 

Complement, .v. [see Tom pic to.] Com- 
plement, ;md Co ui pi/ me lit, the one with 
the e, ttml the other with the t, urc the 
same words; in respect, ut leust, to "their 
etymology. 

Of the two Complement is the better 
form. Roth come from = fill, of which 
the participle and themlher secondary forms 
are in e, as v.tiitijdrtus , completio. 

The import of both’ tlu? elements, the 
cum indicating conjunction, and the plto 
hxdmtihig fulfillment, is that some integral, 
or unit, is made full, or complete , in the 
sum of its constituent parts. 

These are looked on us two ; two and no 
more. What is ftot expressed 4 m the one 
side must Ih» made up on the other. 

This makes the word difference in Arith- 
metic a good illustration. If 10 is the in- 
teger, 7 and 3 are complements to each 
other. One or the other makes up the 
difference between the number given as a 
part of u whole and tho whole, or sum total. 
Itself. " 
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COMPLEXION j ^ v Jl i 

Hnt in every object of thought which 
cun be divided* into two, this same differ- 
ence presents Itself, und In many sciences 
the word compliment is technically used 
instead of difference. 

In Optics,' where n third colour added to 
two others makes white, that third colour 
is the complementary one. See Comple- 
mentary. 

In Logic, the word universe, has the same 
import as sum or total in Arithmetic, mean- 
ing the whole clasts of objects uAderconsi- 
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principal limbs or partn.as a complement which fully 
jjerfecM li whatsoever uiay Iw defective in the real. 
— Hooker, Eerie si tint lent PoUty, to. v. § 35. 

They an they funshsl hail their till, 

For a full implement of all their ill. 

jS '/tenser. Mother t lubber Title, 
For a complement of these blwwinga, they were 
enjoyi*d by the protection of a king of the moat 
harmless disposition, the moat exemplary piety, the 
greatest sobriety, cluiatity, and mmy.—Lortl Cla- 
rendon. 

The sensible nature, in its complement and bite, 
frrity, hath live exterior powera or faculties.— Sir M. 
Hole , Origination of Monk hut. 

The god of love himaelf inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care, 

His complement of stores, and total wur. Trior. 


deration ns elements ot a class; of which o. Adscititious circumstances; appendages; 


those under definite notice nro one part, 
while the indefinite remainder is the com- 
plement. 

And so it is in other departments of en- 
quiry. The derivatives Com pi omental 
'and Complement nry follow the same 
rule. They all indicate the difference be- 
tween that which is expressly named and 
the unnamed remainder. 

So much for the genuine form in c . The. 
form in i, logically, is much the same, 
though its application is to a wholly differ- 
ent range of subject matter. When we 
send our compliments to anyone, we give 
the difference between wlmt. is definitely 
expressed mid the indefinite remainder, 
which, to bo worth alluding to at all, is 
necessarily of the nature of a civility. 
Hence compliments are a civil sort of it ce- 
tera ; mid, as such, complementary.' The 
somewhat less usual equivalent of ‘say all 
that is necessary,’ illustrates this. So (Iocs, 


parts not necessary, but ornamental ; cere- 
mony. 

ir‘tho ease permit trill not lmptism tn have Him 
deeenl complements of imptism, Itcller it were to 
enjoy the IhhIv without hia furniture than tn wait 
for this, till too opportunity of that, for whirl) wo 
denim it, be lost. -Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, h. 
v. § .W. 

A dnlcftol rase desires a doleful song, 

Without vain art or curious complements. Spenser. 

3. Compliment. 

Ono whom the nuislck of his own vnin tongue 
Doth ravish, like inrhanting hnrtnouy : 

A man at complements, whom rigid mid wrong 
Have cIiom) iw umpire of their meeting. 

Shahs/mir, 1. ore's Labour's lost, i. 1. 

flnrnish’d mid deck’d in moih*st complement ; 

Not working with the eye without the ear. 

And but in purged judgment trusting neither. 

Id., henry V. ii. 2. 

Oomplemontal. adj. 

1. Forming a complement. 

Many men improving themselves on the disco- 
veries madu by lhe bruin and painesof others, and 
only adding some enmplemeulotl enlargements of 
their owne, have plundered I lie tlrst founders of nil 
iraisuHiid profit of their invention.- Standard 


the 

of Equality, sect. 33. 

though more remotely, ‘make it up,’ or ‘make 2. Complimentary. Obsolete. 
up the difference though this, in many The praises of a friend are partial or auspicious ; 
cases, lies nearer to another explanation. ‘ 1 of strangers, ilmvrtajn and not judicious; of comely 

_r; .. 1 persons, eomplemental and mannerly; of learned 

this Applies to my compliments , &(*., and wise men, mom precious, sir J. Harrington, 

when the substantive is plural ; the essence ^cj. 1 jj* ihe stnte ^ lhe Otnreh of England, 

of which is its indefinitude, an indefinitude T wftii herwas eomplemental flattery 
which is contrasted with what is said or, With silver tongue. Beaumont, Psyche, viii. 11)2. 
done definitely, while at the same time it Complementary, adj. Forming, or having 


the nature of, a Com pic men 

If the eve ltns received n strong impression from 
a coloured object, the N|Mvtnnn exhibits the earn- 


>je» , 

plemrnfary coliiur. . . . Hy the complementary eulmir 
js meant that which would ho required to make 
white, or colourless, light when mixed with the ori- 
ginal. As red, blue, and je'low are this primary or 
elementary colours, red is the compliment of green 
(which is coinjMiseii of yellow mid blue) ; blue is the 
complement of oniino 1 (ml and yellow) ; Htul yellow 
of purple (red and blue); and vice vers A. of all in- 
Htnnees. Carpenter, Principles of Human Phy- 
siology, § N!)3 and note 


show's that wlmt. is snid or done is not all. 

In the singular number tUs particular 
sort of indefinitude disappears, hut only to 
lie superseded by nu indefinitude of another 
kind. As a general rule, a compliment 
incaps something which, though very de- j 
finite As a fact, is never supposed to bej 
definite as to ita motive (as sincere or in- j 
sincere), or its value (as true or false), or j 
its object (as strictly honest, or the eon- ' 

f rary) ; 

details 

A bribe. , thnn which nothing as a fact is 
more definite, is just the thing that is j 

spoken about most indefinitely ; and there , rT f , . 

is Do euphemism which is commoner than Complete, adj. [Lnt. computus = part. 

compliment fur bribe or somethin* like it. « *“■;«* cumplemailum , &c.l 

Such is the connection between two words I* * , w ’ ^ n _ IS U ,, ; ’ concluded, 

of the same origin, the sumo sound, and, C 3BS* 

within ono vowel, the snmc spelling, ono of!o. ivrfoi t ; having no doficicncics. 


) ; herein, i.e. in the silence as to its j Co “^ 1 4 .* m ^" tary ’ s ‘ ^ nr billed * n ( ’ oni P^’ 
i and bearing, lying its indefinitude. 


ments. Rare. 

la lio a master?— 1 That, sir, he hna to shew here; 
and confirmed under the hands of lho most skilful 
and cunning romple mentor ies alive.— if. Jonson, 
Cynthia's Herds. 


Prior. 


ling of scripture is a jmrt of our 
[urinl portion of the service which 


which may mean slbine particular colour , ‘ 
and the other a civil saying , a formal call } 
or a bribe. 

With a result so similar, and a meaning 
so different, it is probable that the differ- 
ence in spelling is one which was inten- 
tionally adopted for the sake of expressing 
the difference, i.e. on the grammatical prin- 
ciple of vb differ entiam But on this point 
it is unsafe to speak decidedly. All that 
can be said is that Compliment is often 

spelt Complement ; Complement being less complete, v. a. • Perfect; finish; fulfill, 
frequently spelt Compliment. Ured only mid wmpleteil to tho taste 

1 Completion; complete set; complete pro- Oflu.m.I.pp.W. # „ 

Vision ; lull quantity or number. To town ho comes, completes the nation’s hope, 

Our custom m both to place it in the front of our And heads the bold train-bands, and bums a pope, 

prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end of some Pope. 

jU? 


With us the raadiw 
church liturgy, a spec 
wo do to (Jod ; and not an exercise to spend thn time, | 
when one doth wait for another coming, till the; 
assembly of them that shall afterwards worship him j 
be complete.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. v. I 
§10. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the (tracks liegip to worship Ajax. 

Shnkespear, Proilus anil Vrrsmda, iii. ,1. , 

And ye are complete in him which is tho head of 
all principality and j>owcr. Colossians, ii. 10. 

If any disposition should appear towards so good | 
a work, tho assistance ot the h^islative power would 1 
lie necessary to makn it more complete— Swift. 


COMP* 

Completely, adv. In a complete manner; 
fully; perfectly. • 

'n)on toll us, how you can your bodies roll, 
Through space of matter, so completely M 1 ? 

Sir M. Jtlackmore. 

Whatever person would aspire to lie completely 
witty, smart, humourous and ]K>)ito, must be able to 
retain in ids memory' every single sentence coutai nod 

Complement.*. Act of completing. Hare. 

Allow me to give you, from the best authors, the 
origin, the nntuiuity, tho growth, thd change, nnd 
the complete meat of Ratyre among tho Homans,— 
Ih'yden, Juvenal's Matins, dedication. 

Completeness, s. Attribute suggested hv 
Complete; perfection; estate of being 
complete. * 

I cannot allow their wisdom such a eomplftenrun 
and inerrabiiity, as to exclude mykclf .— Etkon li u . 
sUike. 

Tli(‘so parts go to make up the completeness of any 
subject. Wafts, Logick. 

Completion, s. Accomplishment; act of 
fulfilling ; state of being fulfilled ; utmost 
height ; perfect state. 

there was a full entire harmony, and consult of 
all the divine predictions, receiving their completion 
in Christ.- Mouth. 

Completive, adj. Making complete. J tare. 

The reason uf these significations is derived from 
the compMirc power of tho tonse here mentioned.— 
Harris, Hermes , 1. 

Clmpletory. adj. Fulfilling: (with of). 
Hare. 

His criicillxiou we may contemplate as rompletory 
of ancient prasignillcations and predictions.— Har- 
row, Sermous, ii. 357. 

Compietory. s. Sec Complin. 

Thcn^ was such un office with the Jews likewise, 
culled Lhe close, from the shutting up of the day and 
Us service; a kind of completin' u. used by all of thou 
oil their propitiation day— S. Hooper, biscoitrsc on 
Lent, p. 3 15. 

Complex, adj. [Lut. woven, twined, 

or wattled as wickerwork.J Composite; 
of several parts iu a complicated arrange- 
ment ; not aimple *, including many parti- 
culars; involved. 

Ideas made lip of Roveral simple ones. I call com- 
pier ; such ns iwauty, gratitude, a man, I lie universe ; 
which though complicated of various simple nlcas, 
or ctnnphx ideas made up of siuiiile ones, jet ure 
considered each by itself as one. Locke. 

There an- three operations (or stales) of the mind 
which nre immediately concerned in argument ; 
which are called by logical writers 1st. Simple- 
apprehension; 2d. Judgment ; 3d. Discourse or rea- 
soning. 1st. Simple-apprehension they deline to l>e 
that act or condition of tin* mind in which it receives 
u nothin of any object; nnd which is analogous to 
tin. perception of the senses. It is either im a oin|ilex 
or complex: imsiuiplex-apprehensiou is of enroll- 
jeel, or of several without any relation being jmt- 
reived between them, as of ‘a man,’ *a horse, 
‘cards :’ compter, is of several with such a relation, 
ns of ‘a man on horstdinck,’ ’a pack of curds.’ 2d. 
Juilgmeiit is the comparing together in the mi... I 
two of the notions (or ideas) which are the objects 
of apprehension, whether com pit x or lneomplex. 
and pronouncing that they agree or disagree w ith 
each other; (or that one of them lielongsnr docs not 
belong to the other.) Judgment, therefore, is either 
aflirmalivu or negative. 3d. Kcasniiiug (or ’dis* 
course 1 ) is the act of proceeding from certain judg- 
ments to another founded upon them, (or Lhe result 
of them.) — IV /lately. Elements of Logic, h. ii. eh. i. J 1. 

Complex, a Complication; collection. 

This parable of the wedding-supper comprehends 
in it tho whole complex of all the blessings and pri- 
vileges exhibited by Hie gosjad. South, Sermons. 

Complied, adj. Complex. Hare. 

To express* complex* d significations they took a 
liberty to compound and piece together breatures of 
allowable forms into mixtures inciisLcuL.- -Jlroirn. 

Complezednesa. s. Attribute suggested by 
C’omploxtui ; complication; involution 
of many particular parts in one integral ; 
coni ninety to simplicity ; compound slate 
or nature. Hare. L 

From the romplcxcilncss of these moral ideas, then 1 
follows another intonvenieneo, that the mind can- 
not warily retain those precise eombiiiatioiis.—A«‘*r. 

Complexion, s. . 

1. Kuclosure or involution of one thing in 
another; complication 

Though the terms of prop^.... - - . 

yet where the composition or t ie anniinent u i i»lj J}. 
simple and regular, it prn|STly called a 
logism, since the complexion does not bciosg to 
^ \ form of it,— IFoito. # 
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2. Colour of the external parts of anything. 

Men judge by tbrVimpfejruiM of thn sky 
The slate and inclination of thn day. 

Shakespcarfklchard Id. iii. 2. 

Why doth not Iwauty thru refine the wit, 

And good complexion notify tho will V 

Sir J. Davies. 

Niceties*, though it renders thorn insigiiillciiut to 
groat purposes, yet It polishes their complexion, and 
niakos their spirits m«ui more vigorous.- Collier, 
Essay on Pride. 

If 1 write on a black man. I run over all the emi- 
nent persons of that complexion.— Addison, Spec- 
tator. 

3, Temperament. 

’Tis ill. though different your complexions are, 

The family of nfcav'n for men should war. 

Drydcn, Fables. 

For from all tempers he could service draw, 

Tho worth oPeanh, with its allay, lie know ; 1 

And, as the confident of nature, haw 

How she complexions did divido and brew. Id. 

The methods of Providence men oMhis complexion 
must be unfit for thu contemplation of.— T. hue ml, 
Theory of the Forth. 

Let melancholy rule supremo, 

('holer preside, or blood or phlegm, 
it ninkes no diiTrence in the caw, 

JJTir is complexion honour's place. Swift. 

In the following, either of the latter, 
meanings suits. 

Wlmt nee you in those papers that you lose 
So much complexion 1 Look ye how they change. ! 

Shakexpear, Henry V. il. 2. • 

lie so takes on yonder, so rails against all married 
mankind, sfi curses nil Kve's daughters, of what 
complexion soever. — Id., Merry Wives of Windsor, 
iv. 2. 

Complexion, v. a. Kndow with, or charac- 
terize by, a complexion. Rare. 

Charity is a virtue that best agrees with coldest 
natures, and such as are compfexiotivd for humility. 
—Sir T. Ilrowne, Rrligio Medici. (Ord MS.) 
Compl6xionablj. adv. In the way of com- 
plexion or temperament ; constitutionally. 
Rare. 

Heads that are disposed unto schism, and com- 
plexwuiitdy prepense to innovation, are naturally 
disposed for a community; nor will bo ever con- 
fined unto the order or economy of mm body; and 
then-fore, when they separate from others, they knit 
but loosely among thcnuM-lves, nor contented with a 
gcnernl bn a neh or dichotomy with their church, do 
Kubdividc and mince themselves almost into atoms. 
—Sir T. Ilrowne, ltcligio Medici. (Onl MS.) 

Complexlonal. atlj. Depending on the com- 
plexion or temperament of the body; con- 1 
stitutional. Hare . j 

Men and other animals receive different tinctures 
from eomplcxional cfllurescoiicioM, uml descend still 
lower ns they partake of tho fuliginous mol deni- j 
grating humours.— Nil 1 T. Ilrowne, Vulgar Errours, 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or roni- 
plexional prejudices, will not wholly exclude from 
favour of 0ou.— Fiddes. 

Compl6xlonalljr. ado. Constitutionally. 

Rare. 

Where are tho jesters now ? the men of health 
Complexhnally pleasant ? K. Muir, The Crave. 

Perfect depravity of mind is not recnncileable 
with eloquence; and tho mind (though corruptible, 
not cnmpfexiomilly vicious) would reject. nud throw 
off with disgust, a lesson of pure anu un mixed evil. 

• llnrke. Letter to a Member of the National As - 


hearts, when, in this rclurtniicy of one half, we rf. 
dure our love to that degree of implicitv which is 
computihlc with this our cumplcxure.— lv. Mouu- 
taytw, Devout- Essayts, pt. i. treat, 1 1 , § a s. (Iticli.) 

Compilable. adj. Capable of bending or 
yielding. Rare. 

It is not the joining of another body will remove , 
loneliness, but the uniting of another compli.it/lc I 
mind. — Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. I 

Compliance, s. 

I. Ad of yielding to any desire or demand ; | 
accord ; submission. 

I am far from excusing that compliance, for pie. 
nary consent it was not, io his destruction. - Ed-on 
Dam (ike. 

Wo nre free from any necessary determination 
of our will tunny particular action, and from n ne- 
cessary compliance with our desire, set upon any 
particular, and then appearing preferable good.— 

JAH'kc, 

Tlie actions to which tho world solicits our com- 
pliance are sins, which forfeit eternal cxjsTtations. 
—Hagers. 

What compliances will remove dissent ion, while 
the liberty continues of prolc'-sing wiiat new opi- 
nions yre please 1— Sic ft. 

Terrible rumours were abroad of Mis])icioiis com- 
pliances. secret correspoiidciici-s, even secret apo- 
stasies to Moliuninuslaiiism, and not only of single | 
renegailes.— Milman, History if Latin Christianity, \ 
h. ix. ch. vii. 

‘2. Disposition to yield to others; complai- 
sance. 

Ho was a man of few words, and of great com- 
pliance-, and usually delivered that as his opinion 
which lie foresaw would bo grateful to tho king. 
Lord Clarendon. 

Compliancy, s. Nearly the same as Com- 
pliance, except that it denotes a habit 
rather than a single act; so coinciding 
with the second meaning of the simpler 
form rather than the first. 

His whole Inuring betokened compliancy, and his 
readiness to oblige any one who asked a favour was 
ostentatiously exhibited - (iuldsiwth, Essays. 

Compliant, adj. [see C o m p 1 y.] Y ielding ; 
bending. 

Nectarine fruits which tlm compliant boughs 
Yielded them sidelong ns they nhL. 

Milton, Paradisu Lost, iv. Ml. 

Complicate, p. a. [Lut. conijdicntus ; from 
plica - fold.] 

1. Entangle one with another ; join ; involve 
mutually. 

In ease our offence against God had been compli- 
cated with injury to men, wo should mako restilu- 
tion .—Archbishop Tillotson. j 

When tho disease is complicated with oilier dis- 
eases, one must consider that which is mast dan- 
gerous.-- Arbuthnot, On the Mature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

\ ‘2. Unite by involution, of parts one in an- 

| other. 

Gum motion In the parts may mako them apply 
themselves one to another, or complicate and dis- 
pose them after the manner requisite to make them 
stick.— llvyle. History if Firmness. 

;3. Form by complication ; form by the union 
of several parts into one integral. 

Serpents, and vipers, Ac., that endeavour to de- 
vour that world winch produces them, and mon- 
sters compile* and complicated of divers parents 
and kinds. Donne, Ik votinns, p. i»8 : 102k 

A mail, an army, the universe, are cumpticateil of 
various simple ideas, or complex ideas made up of 
simple ones. Locke. 

Complicate, adj. Compounded of a multi- 


plicity of parts. 

Though the purtieular actions of war nre compli- 
cate in fact, yet they ore separate mid distinct in 
right.— Jlacon. 

What pleasure would felicitate his spirit, if he 
could grasp all in a survey ; ns a painter runs over a 
complicate piece wrought by Titian or Raphael. — 
Watts, Improvement of the Mind. 

How poor, how rich, how nhjivt, how august, 

How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

Young, Night Thoughts , t. 


Complicated, part. adj. Having, charac- 
terized by, or involved in, complications. 

There nre a multitude of human notions, which 
have so many complicated circumstances, aspects, 
and sil nations, with regard to lime and plnr«\ per- 
sons and things, that it is impossible for any one to 
pons a right judgement concerning them, without 
entering into most offline rirrumstMifn. -Watts. 

lircadhil wna l-iic din, 


Of hissing through the Imli I thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, luiul mid tail. 

Milton, Paradise Lvst, x. 521 ■ 
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Compllcateneaa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Complicate ; state of being complicated , 
intricacy; perplexity. 

There* is great variety or iutclligihlcs in tlm 
world, so much objected to our smses, and every 
several object is full of sulxlivided multiplicity nud 
c an pi icatcmss.—Si r M. Hale, Origination of Man- 
kind. • 


Complication, s. 

1. Act of involving one thing ill another. 

All the parts in complication roll, 

Ami every one contributes to the whole. 

Jordan, Poems. 

Many admirable rntnhitiCl Ions, complications , and 
iiiliTlcvliiii-s nf them all. which are not elsewhere in 
the body to be found. Smith, Portrait of Old Age, 
p. 112. 

‘2. State of being involved one in another. 

All our gricvuiii'cit hi-c either of body or of mind, 
or in complications uf In till. Sir H. I . 1 MOt range. 

Tin- not imis of a niiilusi il knowledge are nlwavs 
ftill of perplexity nnd com pi n\d tons, and seldom ill 
order.- Hi. di o)i II ilkiiis. # 

H. Integral consisting of many things in- 
volved, perplexed, and united. 

r.,v admitting a complication of ideas, and taking 
ton ninny thiiiiis at once into one quest ion, thu mind 
is dazzled and liewildcred.— Watts, Logivk, 

Compile ©. .v. Same as Accomplice. Oft- 

sol-l/f. • 


To arms, vietnrioiis noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their complices. 

Shaktspiur, Henry VI. Purl IT. v. 1. 

Justice was afterwards done upon the offenders, 
the principal liciug luminal ami quartensi in Smith- 
Held; and divers of his chief complices executed in 
divers parts of t he realm. Sir J. Hayward . 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that.hu 
might only turn his brother out of the garrison, 
after justice was done upon his complices- Lent 
Cta raid on. 

St. Chrysostom being condemned and cxjiellisl by 
Tlieonbiliis and his complin x ; Flnv iunus iicing de- 
posed by llioseorus and the Kphcsme synod,— ' Har- 
row, On the Popes Sup it maty. 

Complicity, s. Condition of mi accomplice 
in anything. 

The elinrge, however, of complicity in the designs 
. of Iris pill run. was never openly repelled .— Hnllrim. 
View of the Stale of Europe during the middle Apts, 
eh. viii. 

Compiler, s. One of an easy temper ; one 
of ready compliance. 

Supposes hundred ww employments were erected 
on purpose to gratify compt’urs, an insupportable 
ditilculty wqpld reiunm.— Swift. 


Compliment. s. [see Complement.] Act 
or expression of civility : (usually under- 
stood to mean less than it declares, when 
used indelinitely). # 

Heolwerved few compliments in mat I Jr of arms, 
lmt such ns preud anger »'id indite to hit if.— Sir P. 
Sidney, b. ii. 

Cesario is your servant’s name, fair prinreN*.— 

My servant, sir ? Twns never merry world 
Since lowly feigning wns called compliment : 

Y’ are servant to I In* duke Orxinn, youth. 

Shakcspear, Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 

So many hollow c omplimmts nnd lies, 

Outlandish llatlcrics? 

Milton, Paradise Regain at, iv. 122. 

Virtue, religion, heaven, uml eternal happiness, 
are not trifles to Is* given up in a eomplimint, or sa- 
mllccd to a jest— Rogers. . 

All bis other friends were very oflleious likewise in 
making their compliments of eomloleuci! and admi- 
nistering arguments of comfort to him. - Middleton , 
Lfc of ( \ ievro , ii. :M!9. (< >rd M S.) 

Whilst his treatise wns yet n manuscript lie did 
mu the favour to slinwjf to me, and made me t 1 
compliment to nsk mo my opinion «r H.—lncki. 
Works, iv. l.1il. 

Though possibly I wns not wholly nut of his mind 
when Mr. Lowndes writ that invitation, .vet I shall 
not make myself the comidhm-nt to t hink 1 had done 
and conceived it— Ibid. 1.17. 


Compliment, v. u. Soothe with acts or ex- 
pressions of respect, ; Hatter ; praise. 

It was not to compliment a society, ho much above, 
flattery nud the regardless air of common applauses. 
— (Danville. • 

Monarch)* should their inwnrd soul disguise, 
Dissemble and command, he false and wise ; 

By ignominious arts, far servile <*m Is, 

Should compliment tlielr foes, and slmn their friends. 

Prior. 

She compliments Mcnriaus very handsomely, and 
says ho wanted no accomplishment either of mind 
ur body . Pi >)ie. 

Tho watchman gHVO so very great a thump at 
my door, tlmt I awaked, ami heard myself compile 
nested with the usual salutatiuii.— TatUr, no. ILK 
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Liiope Mr. Tickell hoi not complimented you with 
what ma are due to him Tor your |Kitenl ; ] wish 
you would say to him (if lm refuses them) that 1 
told you it was Mr. Addison's maxim to excuse no. 
ImmIj j for h ore, says lie, I may have forty friends, 
whoae fees may lx 1 two guineas spiccc ; then 1 loso 
eighty guineas, and my friends save hut two apii'ce. 
—tiity Y, To Dr. Sheridan, Juno 2‘J, 17‘i5. (Ord MS.) 

Compliment. v. n. Use deremonious or 
mlulutory langim^i'. 

Sometimes five imprimaturs are aeon together 
dialogue-wise in the piutxa of one titlcpnge, com- 
pliment inn and ducking tsu'h to other with their 
shaven revmrccv Milton, Arcopagitica. 

I make tho .litcrk outers upon occasion! compli- 
ment with one another. — Boyle, 

Complim6ntal. adj. Expressive of respect 
or civility; implying compliments. 

1 comets apeak with Furls from tlui prince Truilni: 
T will juaku a complinuntal assault upon him. • 
Shakeswar, Troilusand ('nssiita, iii. 1 . 

Would 1 express u complemntall youth, 

That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 

, Mending his supple hams, kissing his hands. 

Randolph, Muse's Looking-glass : lftlS. 

languages, for the most part, in terms of art and 
erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 
grow rich and abundant in cmnplimental ph ruses, 
and such froth .— Sir If. Wotton. 

This falsehood of Ulysses is iutirely compliment al 
and officious.— Broome. 

C omplimentally . adi\ In the liiituro of 
ti compliment ; civilly ; with artful or false 
civility. 

This speech has liecn condemned ns avaricious : 
Eustathius judges it s]»okfii artfully and cviupli- 
mentally. — II rooms . 

Complim6ntolne»i. s. Attribute suggested 
by Complijiiental. Hart, 

Co mpl i mental n css, as opposed to plainness, must 
signillc giving titles of civility that milly do not lie- 
long to those to whom they ure thus given.- -Ham- 
mnnd, Workcs, ii. 2U2. 


Complimentary. adj. Having the diame- 
ter of a compliment. 

I made complimentary verses on great lords and 
ladies of the court.— Bishop Hunt, Dialog, us, Dr. 
11. More and Waller. 

C&nplin. s. [Fr. ctwip/ine; L.Lnt. complr- 
toriuni.] Last act of worship at night, by 
which the son ice of the day is completed. 

At morn and even, besides their anthems sweet, 
Their peny musses and llioir complines meet . 

Si water, Mother lluhberd's Tale. 
They singmattins, many masses, little and great ; 
1 hey have their hours. Ilrst, third, sirt-li. ninth ; their 
xc*\}crs, complins, ami salutations.- llarmar , Trans- 
ltd ton of Jit-za's Sermons, p. .‘177. 

If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if ho 
lasts till even song, and then says his compline hii 
‘' hour before the time .— Jeremy Taylor , Hula and 
Jicfrcises of Holy hieing. 

clmpVah. v. a. Accomplish ; fulfill. Ob- 
solete. 

For ye into liko thraldmnn mo did throw. 

And kept from oomplishing I Iih faith which I did 
owe. Spenser, Faerie queen, v. 11, 41. 

That now when ho had dono tho thing he sought, 
And as ho would, complishl and compost all. 

Mirrmrfor Magistrates, p. 443. 
Cdmplot. s. [L.Lat. cnmpletum = tilled lip, 
part, of compleo.li Confederacy in some 
secret crime ; plot ; conspiracy. 

*1 cannot, my life, my brother, liko but well 
The purpose of tho compht which ye tell. 

Spenser, Mother lluhberd’s Tale. 
I know their compht is to have my lift?. 

Shakespear, Henry VI. Part II. iii. 1. 
A fear they had, lest ho should bring thorn wilhiu 
tho compass of his fcnugerous com plats— liishop 
Bancroft, Dangerous Positions and Proceedings 
under l*rt fence of Reformation, iv. H. 

The complut, lnethinks, had as much of tho hermit 
as of the puet.-tfii* If. Wot ton, parallel of the Duke 
tf llurkingham and Lord Esses. 

Complot. u. ii. Form a plot ; conspire ; join 
in any secret design : (generally criminal). 
Having com plot led with tho duke of Norfolk.--- 
Bacon , Observations on a Lihd in 1 . r iU2. 

. A few lines after, wo And them complotling to- 
geth'*r, and contriving a hew huciiu of miseries to 
tho Trojans.— Po/w. 

Compldt. r. a . (accent on fi rst syllable in 
extract.) Plan; contrive. 

Nor over by advised purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. 

1 Shakespear, Richard II. i. 3. 

Complement. #. Conspiracy; confederacy 
in secret crime. Obsolete. 

What waa the cause of their multiplied, varlatcd 
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complotments against her, like tho monsters in] 

A Trick, every day almost a now conspiracy I — Dean 
King, Sermon on the &(h of Xovcmber, ltftw, p. 33. 

Compldtted. part. adj. Contrived. 

To reingrnliHtc himself after his revolt, whether 
real or complot ted.— Milton, History qf England, 
b. vi. , 

Complotter. 8. Conspirator ; participator Comport, r. a. 


COMP 

with their age, And little difference, so they may be 
doing.— Locke. 

2. Tut up: (though in the extract the ad. 
veil) meekly helps to give the sense). 

Shnll wo not mtekly comport with an inurmltr?— 
Barrow , Works, i. 4M. 


in a plot. 

Those jealousies proceeded not from the detection 
of nny fraud iu him. but of the late imposture of the 
said Lambert tho shoemaker's son, and the abuse of 
the eomphtters.—Sir (1. Hack, History qf King 
Richard III. p. SO. 

Jocasla too, no longer now my sister, 

Is found complotter in the liorrid del’d- 

Dryden and Lee , (Ellipsis. 

Comp If. r. n. [Fr. compiler = bend to.] 

Yield to; be obsequious to; accord with ; Comport, n. (accent apparently on the last 
■ syllable.) Behaviour ; conduct; manner 


1. Bear; endure. Hare, 

• Tho malecontentod sort, 

That nover can tho present state comport, 1 
Hut would as often change as they cliangu will. 

Daniil . 

2. Behave ; carry : (with the reflective pro- 
noun). t 

At years of discretion and mmpoii yourself si thin 
rantipolo rate I— Congreve, Way of the World, 


suit, with : (with with), 

The rising sun complies with our weak sight, 

First gilds tho clouds, then shews his globe of light. 

Waller. 

They did servilely comply with tho people in wor- 
shipping (Jod by sensible images and representa- 
tions.— .d rchhishon Tilhtson. 

Tho truth «»f tilings will not comply with our con- 
ceits, null lieud itself to our interest. — Id. 

lie made his wish with his estate comidy. 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 


of acting and looking. Obsolete . 

i shall account concerning the rub* and manners 
of deportment in the receiving, our mmimrt hikI 
conversation in and after it .—Jeremy Taylor , Wor- 
thy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark'd thoir ruilg com - 

hi times of* tempest they command ulone. 

And lie but nils precarious on tho throne. 

, Drydcn, Fables. 
CompOrtable. adj. Consistent ; not eon- 
tradielory. Hare. 

Casting* the rules and cantions of this art into 
some comfortable method .— Sir II. II 'otton, Elements 
of Arch dirt arc. 

Compdrtande. s. Behaviour; gesture of 
ceremony. Obsolete, 

(loudly comport a nee wh to other bear. 

And entertain themselves with court sics meet. 

phrr, from snpphrc’ The Italian has nan pint, j .... . J 1 *' t , fat rie Queen, 

com pi ire, com put, to aeeouiplish, complete, also to Comportation. s. Assemblage; bringing 
use comniminils, eeremonies, or kind olllccs and I together. Hare. 

w- ( Florin. ) The English comply was for- 1 is a eollection and mm, station of Agur's 

lnci’ly list’ll iu the Ini ter sense, iw by Hamlet speak- wise savings.- Bishop Richardson, Choice uhstrea- 
mg of the ceremonious Osrie. He did comply with ........ n... m.i * .. . — 


Comply, v. a. Fulfill : (the original ctymu - 
loyicul sense). Hare. 

My power cannot comply my promise; 

My father's mi averse from grunting my 
Request concerning tins’. 

Chapman, Riceuge for Honour: 1034. 
(Nnrcsby ll.nml \V.) 

{To Comply. -Compliment. -To comply is properly to 
fill til. to net in aerordimri! with the wishes of an- 
other, from I, at in complcrc , as supply, French sup- 
fdi re. The Italian 1ms emu pint. 


liis dug before In? suckl'd it/ The addition of the I 


preposition wdh is also nu Italian idiom: mmpiiv' Comp6rtmcnt. s, 
con lino, to perforin one’s duty by one; — col sun j 
dovere, to do one’s duty : alia pi'oincssa, to perform | 
one’s promise. .You gosso mm pi re Con tutti alia \ 
volta, J cannot servo all al a time. (Allicri.) Hence, ; 

•oui pi wadi, compliment,, obliging s|M‘cehcH, compli- 
ments.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Ely 
mology. J 


lions upon the UUl Ti stauu.nl, p. iiitf : IiI.m. 


Behaviour ; mien ; dc- 


Complying. part. adj. Obsequious ; yield- 


ing. 


Remember, 1 am she who sav’d your life, 


meauoiir. 

The will of find islikenstreiglit imalierahln rule 
or line: but I lie various comportments of the rival lire 
cither thwarting this rule nr holding eoiil'ormiiy to 
il.oeeasion several habitudes of this rule.— AVr M. 
Dale, 

By her serious and devout com port, nr.it an these 
solemn oeeasions, she gives an example llinl is very 
often Loo much wauled.— Addison, Irtvladder. 
Compose, v, a. [Fr. composer.] 


Your loving, lawful, nml complying wife. Drydcn. 1. Form si mass by joining dilfcrcut things 
>mp6ne. v. a, Effect as a composition or I tugjdhcr. 

iirr*itiiri>iiiiMit I lure /isil ought tn 1|C composed of the highest degrees 

arrilUgltllUll. n ait.. of all pious II f fret ions .— Bishop sprat. 

The rm'inii i !i tlu'i, hrm. of tho dinivti nrformnl, ^ Hbw ullylllin g in iu pro^T form and 


returned nml rrslnnil In tho unity of tho same. 

|Knee over all com poind and eoneluded, Ac. - Bishop 
Burnet, Iticord, h.ii.iio.3|,nrl 2ti, Hon. VI II.au.21. 

Comp6nenoy. s. Composition; construc- 
tion; nature. Harr. 

What I have to say being only this: 1. That tho 
two or three dreadful explosions perfectly agree 
with what lias been observed of the compouency of 
that ]ii:)itniug which jiroiluees such an etfect; 
namely, that it abounded with nitrous nml lixed 

MOhftZj!™ "" 3 - lUspose ; put ill the i-ropiT slate for any 

Component, tulj. CoustitlUillg u oonipomxl ^ tIip'wIiiiIi) army Nt^'iord wrll couipoml to obtain 
body. that by llioir sword:., which they could not by their 

The bigness of tho mmjnmnU parts of natural pen— Lord Clarendon, b. viii. 

bodies may lm conjectured by their colours— tiir 1. 4, l’ut together a discourse or sentence ; write 


method, 

Iu a piiieofiil grave my corps compose. 

hrydeu, Virgil's A' -fid. 

How doth the si'll exnelly compose itself to a level 
superficies, and with the earth maki. up one sphe- 
rical n mildness .—Ray. 

The greatest conqueror in this nation, after the 
maimer of the old Urceiau L) ricks, did not only 
vomposr the words of his divine odes, but generally 
set tlii’iu to musick hunsi’lf.- Addison, 


AVi cion, Opticks. 

Component, s. Constituent part, or cle- 
ment, iu a compound body. 

UiiiniMiiimlisl or double words I have seldom noted 
except when they obtain a signification different 
from that which 1 lie components have in their simple 
state. Johnson, Prrfarv to his Dictionary. 


Comport, v. ii. [Fr. 
portu = bear, carry.) 


compvrter ; Lat. 


Agree ; suit : (with with). 

How ill this dnlncss doth comport with groat ness! 

Beaumont and Fletcher, The Prophetess. 
Home piety’s not good there, some vain disport 
On this side sin, with tliat place may comport. 

Donne. 

Such does not comport with the nature of time.-' 
Holder, Dismnrse concerning Time, 

II. is 4 ’iit every man’s talent ta distinguish aright 
how far our pruileiieo may warrant our charity, ami 
how ftir our charity may comport with our prudence. 
Sir R, L* Estrange. I 

Children, in the things they do, if they comport | 


as an author. 

Words so ffleasing to (Sod as llioso which the Son 
of ( Jod lihnsolf hat n continent were not possible for 
men to flume.-- Hooker, EccU siastival Polity, h. v. 
§ :tr>. 

b. Constitute by being parts of a whole. 

• Nor did Israel ’senpo 

Til’ infection, when their iHiirow’d gold compos d 
Tho calf in ■ )reh. Milton, Paradise Lost, i., ,s ’- 

A few uscftil UiingH, confounded with many trilb*. 
All their memories, and comjnme thoir iutellcetun 1 
|H>ss4>ssioii8.- Wails. 

(j. Calm; quiet. 

The interim may Iwtli with prollt and delight bo 
taken up in recreating and compiling their tui- 
vailoil spirits, with the solemn and divine li# r,|I 1 ,, . I 1 , i. 1 , 
of inusio heard or learnt; either while the skilful 
organist plies his grave and fancied discoid in Iony 
F fugues, or the whole F symphony with arifUl aisi 
unimaginable touches auorn and gTseo tlie ’'*' ^ 
studied chords of some choice vomposert-Mnio*, 
Tractate tm Eituvation. a . . , . , - 

He would undertime tho Journey with linn, by 
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which nil hti foam would be romposetl.—Lord Claren- 
don, History of the tirawl Rebellion, b. viiL 

You, that rad taught thorn to muIhIuo thetr fora, 
Could order teach, and thoir high sp'rits comjmsr. 

(impose thy mind ; 

Nor frauds are hero contriv'd, nor forco design’d. 

bryden. 

Yet to compose this midnight noise, 

Go, freely search where-u'er you please. Prior. 

7. Adjust the mind to tuiy business, by free- 
ing it from disturbance. 

The mind being thus disquieted, may not be able 
easily to compose and settle itself to prayer.— Bishop 
Duppa, Rules ami IMps t\f Iteration. 

We beseech thee to compose her thoughts, and 
preservo lier remon, during her sickness.— Swift. 

8. Adjust; settle. 

When two litigants contend for something which 
I have in my keeping, if I divide it between them, 
is it not obvious to conclude. 1 desire to compose the 
dispute, and satisfle forth parties P— Dr. li. More, 
Decay <f Christian Piety, b. vi. $ 13. (Ord MS.) 

8. In Printing . Arrange and adjust the 

types. 

(For example see extract under Compositor.) 
Confessed. part . adj. Calm ; serious ; even ; 
sedate. 

In Spain then is something still more serious and 
composed in the manner of the inhabitants.— Ad- 
dm h, Travels in Italy. 

The Mantuan there in sober triumph sato, 
Compos'd ilia post uro, and his look NcdaLc. Pope. 

Composedly, adv. In a composed manner; 
calmly; seriously; sedately. 

A man was walking fo'forn the dnnr very com- 
poscdly without a hat : one crying. Here is the fellow 
that killed the duke-, everybody asked which is he ; 
the man without the hat very composedly answered, 
1 am lie. - Lord Clarendon. 

Compbaedneaa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Composed; scdatencss; calmness; trail - 
uillity. 

To him that doth good, glory and honour ami 
peace, serenity and composcthuss of mind, peace t hat 
posset h all Uiidcratniidhift, joy that is unspeakable 
and XU11 of glory.- - Bislum Wilkins, On the PrintipU a 
and Duties of natural Religion, ii. ell. vii. 

That composnlucss of mind, that temjMT of spirit, 
that displays itself in a quiet endurance of wolfs, 
slanders, and all the lashes of contumelious tongues. 
—South, .Sermons, vili. 1N3. 

Having supped witli gravity, and an orderly enm- 
posedwss, | they] depart.— Potter, Antiquities of 
(Jrcece, il. 211. 

Ho that will think to any purpose, must have 
fixedness and compose hie as of humour, ns well as 
smartness of parts.— Morris. 

Composer, a. One who composes*. 

J. One who composes or adjusts a thing. 

To be the composers, contrivers, or assistants, in 
concluding of any ecclesiastical law. Bishop ( Wil- 
liams) if Ossory, Rights if Kings, p. 13 : 1002. 

2. Author; writer. 

Now will lie the right season of forming them to 
lie aide writers and cotnpostrs in every excellent 
matter. — Milton. 

if the thoughts of such authors liave nothing in 
them, they at least do no harm, and shew an honest 
industry and a good intention in the compost r — 
Addison, Freeholder. 

For the truth of the theory I am in no wise eon- 
rented; the composer of it must look to that.— 
Woodward. 

8. One who adapts music to words j one who 
forms a tune. 

For composition I prefer next Ludovico, a most 
Judicious and sweet composer .- • Pcacham , Un Mu- 
nich. 

The composer has so expressed my sense, where T 
intended to move the passions, tlm tdie seems to liavo 
fawn the poet as well as the composer. — Dryilcn, 
Albion and Alhauius, preface. 

H may hero be olmnrvod that what the modern 
composers have in a great measure rejected, the 
more ancient were so fond of, that even their parti* 
sans at present will hardly admit awhorus or con- 
certo to lie a grand one in which a ftuoic does not 
constitute the principal movement .—Mason, Essay 
on Chi *ch Music. # 

4. In Printing . Compositor. 

The beginning of auch a woric will bo very ditilcult, 
as also the procuring of a sufficient composer and 
corrector for tlie Eastern languages.— Archbishop 
Laud, To the Vice-Chancellor qf Qjtford : 1037. 

Compfcitm. [Lht.] A Botanical term (Latin 
rather than English) for a largo natural 
order of flowers, of which the Daisy, Dan- 
delion, and Aston are representatives ; and 
in whiqUa number of small separate flow- 
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l 


ers nre so grouped in a head ns to look i 
like a single flower. The order is the birgest I 
and, according to sonic, the highest, iu tliei 
vegetable kingdom. 

Composite, adj. Made un of parts. 

1. In Architecture. Applied to the fifth 
order, and to olnmns referred to it, 
formed out of th Corinthian smtl Ionic. 

The composite ord- ‘ i architecture is the Inst of 
the live orders of columns; no nnuicil because it? 
capital is composed out of those of the other orders ; 
and it is also calk'd tho Roman and ltalick order.- - 
Harris. 

Some are of opinion that the composite pillars of 
this Hrehwerc hi imitation of the pillars of Solo- 
mon's temple.— Addison, Tract Is in Italy. 

2. In Arithmetic. See extract. 

Composite numbers are such iih ran fo» exactly 
divided by some smaller number nr munfo'rs, with- 
out leaving any remainder ; such us do not admit of 
this even division arc called prime numbers. -Rues, 
Cyclaptetlia, in voce. 

3. Iii Botany. Having the structure of the 
Com po situ*. 

Composite, s. Composition ; compound. 
Bare. 

In truth, rack man's uiideratandiiig, when ri- 
pened and mature, is a ckm/nmiVc of natural capa- 
city. ami of superinduced habit. Thence the great- 
est men will be necessarily those who posse?* the 
fo*st enpneitira, cultivated with tlm fo*st habits. 
Hence nlxo moderate enpaeilies, when adorned with 
valuable seieiiee, will far Inmsiviid others tin- most 
acute of nature, when either neglected or applied to 
low nnd luise purposes. And thus, for the honour of 
culture and good learning, they are able to render a 
man, if lie will take the |iaius, intrinsically more 
exerllcnt than his natural superiors. — Harris, 
J h nuts. (iJrdMS.) 

Composition, s. 

1. Act of forming tin integral out of various 

| dissimilar parts. 

lpocrns, wliich, besides (he nature and strength 
of tlie wine itscll'e.hnlh by tlm comimsi/iou and con- 
fection of men, mingling many spices with tlm same, 
great power in it. and plcasauiilnesse also by tlm 
smell.— Exposition if Solomon's Song, p. it t : 15SA. 

We have exa/*t forms of raiw/wwiV/oii, whereby they 
incorporate almost as they wen: luiturul simple*.— 
Bacon, A 'tie Atlantis. 

2. Act of bringing simple ideas into compli- 
cation: (synthesis, as opposed to analysis , 
or the separation of complex notions). 

The investigation of difficult things by tlm method 
of analysis ought ever to premie tlm method of 
composition.— Sir /. Act cton. Opt irks. 

3. Muss formed by mingling different ingre- 
dients. 

Heat and vivacity In age is an excellent composi- 
tion for business. — Hanoi, Essays, 13. 

In the lime of Urn Yura's reign of Peru, no com- 
position was allowed by the laws to be used iu point 
of medicine, hut only suuples proper to each disease. 
— Sir If’. Temple. 

Vast pillars of stone, raw'd over with a composi- 
tion, that looks the most like marble of anything 
one ran imagine.— Addison. 

Jove mix’d up all, and his fo’st clay employ’d. 

Then called tlm happy rom/msitiun Floyd. Swifl. 

4. State of being compounded ; union ; con- 
junction; combination. 

Neither shall ye make any other [oil | like it, after 
the composition of it: it is lmly, and it whall lie holy 
unto you. Whosoever rnin|>numlrtli any like it, . . . 
shall even be cut off from his people— Exodus, ixx. 
32. 

Contemplate things first in their own simple na- j 
tures, ami afterwards view them in composition | 
with other things.— Wafts. 

5. Arrangement of various figures iu a pic- 
ture. 

Tlie dwiiosition in a picture is an assembling of 
many parts, is also called tlie comjmsition, by which 
is meant the distribution and orderly placing of, 
things forth in general and in particular.- Itryden, j 

| Translation of Uufresn*y's Art if Painting. 

(i. Written work; model of wlmt a written 
work ought to 1x» in respect to the care 
taken or bestowed on it. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority orj 
thu greater part or l\\o*e com iwd tons that jaws in 
his name.— Sir R. L Estrange. 

That divine prayer lias alway s been i looked upon as 
a composition tty to liavo proceeded fnnj tlie wisest 
of men. —Addison. . 

When I read rules of criticism, I enquire after the 
works of tho author, and by llmt mrans discover 
what lie likes in a composition.— Id., Quantum, 
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The letters [Miss AikinVi are com jmsif ions, na 
they ouglit to lx*. -Saturday It, co w, Nov. ]#, lmH. 

7. Adjustment; regulation. 

A liMU'her in the invention of matter, election of 
words, composition of gesture, look, preiiuneintion. 
motion, uselli all these faculties id once. li. J on- 
son, Dtscorcriis. 

8. Compact; agreement; terms on which dif- 
ferences nre settled. 

To take away all such mutual grievances, inju- 
ries, ami wrongs, there was no way but only by 
going upon composition and agreement amongst 
themselves. Ami again, nil public regiment, of what 
kind soever, sccmclh evidently to liavo arisen from 
deli Iterate advice, cousultetion, and composition 
between men, judging il convenient and fauioviTul. 
— Hooker . 

Tlius we are agreed ; 

I rnive mir mm position may lie written. 

And seal'd fo‘Lw<ru us. 

Shaktis/ttnr, Antony nnd Cleopatra, ii. ii. 

Their courage droops, and, 1 k>(m>1»*s now, tiicy 
wisli 

For composition with th’ uncniiquer'd flsh. Waller 

9. Act of discharging a debt by paying part* 
sum paid. 

I’ers'ins who have fawn once cleared hy composi- 
tion with their cmlitors, or Imnkriiptey, and after- 
wards become bankrupts again, unless they pay full 
iiflcon shillings in tlm ismud, are only thereby in- 
demnified as to the coiillnetiieiil of their bodies. — 
Sir W. I Hack at one. v 

10. Consistency; congruity. 

Then* is no composition in these news, 

That gives I lieiu credit. -- 
Indeed they are disproportion'll. 

Sluikespmr, Othello , i. 3. 

A Quaker is made up of ice and Maine. He lias no 
composition, no mean temperature. Hence ho ia 
rarely interested about any public measure but, ho 
liccnmra a finuit ie, and oversteps, in his irrrapectivn 
awl, every decency and every right opposed to liis 
course. — Coleridge, Table Talk. 

Compositor, s. One who ranges and ndjusts 
the ty|M*s in printing. 

The uoiU}hisift<r was Mr. Manning, a demit sen- 
sible mail, who had com postal about one hair of liii 
[John.M m'sj 1 Met innary, when iu Mr. StrahHu's 
printing-house.— Boswell, Lfo if Johnson, 

Comp6s*lbIe. adj. 

1. Consistent; that may exist with another 
thing. Obsolete. 

They Nliould imike tho failh wlierewith they Is*- 
lieve, an intelligent, com possible, consistent tiling, 
and iml define it by repugnancies. Chilfingworth. 
Religion of Protestants a sofa Way to Salvation , 
Ii. \ i. § 7. t 

2. For its use in Logic, sec Tncompossiblc. 

compost. s. [Lat. compositus - put toge- 
ther.] p 

1. Mixture* of various substances for enrich- 
ing the ground ; manure. 1 

Avoiil w nal is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds. 

To make them ranker. Shukcsjiear, Hamlet, iii. ■». 

We ulso have gn-at variety of composts and soilx, 
for tlie making of thu earth fruiirul.— Bacon, AVio 
A tlantis. 

Water young plantnl shrubs, amomum especially, 
which you ran hanlly refresh too often , nnd it re- 
quires abundant compost. — Evelyn, Calenilurium 
hortensc. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart lie found. 

That curried compost forth to dung thu ground. 

Dryden. 

In vain the nursling grove 
Seems fair n while, cherish'd witli foster earth: 

Hut when the alien compost is exhaust, 

Its nutivo [Mjverty again prevails. J. Philips. 

2. Any mixture or composition. 

Finding the most pleasurable sin such a xml 
yXvKvno ,, )V, a nim/iost of more bitter than sweet 
at the vi*iy instant-, wo should never bu such blind 
obedient votaries of Satan.— Hammond, Works, iv. 
631. 

Compost, v. a. Manure. Bare. 

Hy removing into worse earth, or forbearing to 
comimst the earth, water-mint turnelh into llelii- 
mint.and thu eolewort into rap o.—ltucon, Xaturul 
and Experimental Ui%tory. 

As for earth, it cmnaosteth itself; for I knew a 

E irden that had n field poured upon it, and it did 
a r fruit excellently.— Ibid. 

How many Helds liavp I wen drenched with blood, 
anil nnnpostcd with carcases 1 —Bishop Hall , Ser- 
monax Mil. 

Oompostnro. s. Manure. Bare, obsolete . 

The earth's a thief, 

That feeds and brcotls hy a compusture stolen 
From genoral excrement. 

Bhakespcar, Timun ifAthent , iv. 3. 
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Comfdture. 8 . 

] . Act of composing or inditing. Obsole te. 

Thnir own forms aw not Hitt* to bn ho mouiiiI, or 
comprehensive of the* nnt ure of tho duty, ns of forma 
of public comjmsu re.— Nikon liasilike. 

2 . Arrangement ; combination ; mixture ; 

order. Obsolete. * 

Henen languages arise, when, by institution an, 
agreement, such a composure of letter*, such a won] 
la intended to sucli a certain thing,— //oWr 

Elements if S/KTeh. 

From the various composure* and eoiiibiimtious 
these corpuscles together, 1mp|H*n all the varieties 
the IhsIiYh formed nut of them.— KWimn/, Et m 
towards a Natural History of the Earth. 

3. Form arising from the disposition of the 
various purls. Obsolete . 

In composure of his fnee. 

Liv'd a fair, but manly grace. Crashaw 

4. Frame; make; temperament. Obsolete. 

To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
With slave* that smell of sweat; say this become 
* him : 

As hi* composure must lie ran; indeed. 

Whom these thimrs eniinot blemish. 

Shakespear, Antony and Cleopatra, 1. 4 . 
The Duke of Buckingham sprung, without run 
help, by a kind of cougouiiil rum/nmurc, to the like 
ness of our late sovereign and master.- -Sir 11. Wot 
ton. 

5. Adjustment. Obsolete. 

Godwill ml her look to the inward raptures of tin 
mind than to the outward form and composure of 
the body .— Bishop Duppa. 

<i. Composition. Obsolete.. 

The labour'd and undent and ing work oh of Mni.itt 
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of destruction; and compounding nil the materials 
of fury, havoc, and desolation, into one blsek cloud, 
bo lump for a while 011 the deetivities of the moim- 
tnins.' -Burke, Speech on the Case qf the Nabob tf\ 
Arcvt. 

1 2 . Form by uniting various parts. % 

1 Whosoever rimpoundeth any like it, or whosoever 
pullet h any of it u)K>n a stranger, shall even be cut 
off from his people.— Exodus, xxx. 33. 

It will Is; dillleult to evince that nnture does not 
make decompounded bodli*s; I mean, mingle to- 
gether siieh iKslies as arc already compoumUd of 
elementary, or rather of simple ones. ■ Boyle, Scep- 
tical Vhymist. 

3. Mingle in different positions ; combine. 

We cannot have a single image that did not enter 
through the sight ; hut wo have the power of alter- 
ing and compoundinu those images into all the va- 
rieties or picture. --.dddjaoji, Spectator. 

4. In (Irammnr. Form one word from two 
or more, as rose-tree, midship-man. (For 
the principles and leading details of this 
process, see Preface.) 

5. Compose by being united. 

Wlio’d Is? so muck'd with glory, ns to live 
Hut iu u dream of friendship V 
To 1 1 live his pomp, and all what state compounds, 

Hut only painted, like his varnish'd friends. 

ti’iakisjtcar, Timon of Athens, iv. 2. 

0 . Adjust a difference by some recession from 
the rigour of claims. 

I would to God nil strifes were well compounded. 

- Shakespear, Hi vh aril III. ii. 1 . 

If there Ik- any discord or suits hetween any of the 
family, they urvcompunmled nud appeased.— Bacon, 
New Atlantis, 


Johnson; the no loxso worthy composures of the 
both worthily excellent Maister Beaumont ; and 7 . Discharge a debt by paying only part.. 

" 7 Tn * 11 ’’ r ‘ Wdatvr, Preface to the If kite Shall I, ye. gods, he erics, my debts compound/ 


Devil, 1812. 

As I then sate on this very grass, l turned my 
present thoughts into verse: 'tis a wisii which 1 will 
re]Hiit to you : 

* I in them* flowery mends.’ Ac. 

When I had ended this composure, 1 left this place. 
-■/. Walton, Complete Angler. 

Discount** on such occasions are seldom the lim- 
duclions of leisure, Hiid should Is* rend with those 
favourable allowances that are math? to hasty com- 
poxurcs— Bishop A tterbu ry. 

In tho composures of men, rcmcmlier you area 
man as well ns they: nud it is not their reason, imt 
your own, that is givuito guide you.- Watts, Im- 
provement of the Mind. 

7 . Sodatcncss; calmness; tranquillity. 

To whom the virgin majesty of Hve, 

As one who loves nml some link indues* meets, 

With sweet austere composure t hit* re]»l v'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix.270. 

The calmest and serenest hours of life, when the 

J Missions of nature arc all silent, and the mind all- 
oys its most perfect composure.— Watts, Logick. 

Skilful diplomatist* were surprised . . . to see a 
lad gin situations in which ho might have i>een ex- 
pectrif to betray strong passion, preserve ft com- 
misu% ns iniperlurliable a* tlieir own.— Macaulay, 
History of Enghttul, eh. vii. 

8 . Agreement ; composition ; settlement of 
differences. Obsolete. 

Vanguard 1 to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may sic, who hate us, how we seek 
Peace and composure. 

Milton, Paradise tost, vi. 6 .W, 
Things wen* not brought to an extremity: there 
sccum yet to Ik? room left for a composure : hereafter 
there may Is? only for pit y.— Dryden. 
ConApotfitlon. s. [Lat. cnnipotutio ; from 
poto - drink.] Act of drinking or tippling 
together. Hare. 

By desiring a secrecy to words *|»oko under the 


Cay. 

Compound, v. n . 

I. Come to terms of agrecniciit by abating 
something of the first demand: (with for 
before the thing accepted or remitted).* 

They were, Ht last, glad to compound far his bare 
comm it men t to the Tower.* Lord Ctarciulou. 

Pray hut for Imlf the virtues of his wife; 
Compound for all the rest with lunger life, Dryden. 

. llargain in the lump. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow: rum- 
pound with him by the yi*nr.— Shakespear, Mias ore 
for Measure, iv. 2 . 

3. Come to terms by granting something on 
each side. 

Cornwall compounded to furnish ten oxen after 
Michaelmas fur thirty pounds.- Carvw, Surrey of 
Corn wait. 

Once more 1 come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ransom thou will, now compound. 

Before Iliy most assured overthrow ? 

Shake war, Henry V. iv. 3. 

Made all the roial stars recant, 

Compound and tuke the covenant. 

Butler , lTudibras. 

But useless all, when he, despairing, found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 

Dryden, J uri nal's Satires. 
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As man Is a compound and mixture of fleah, as 
well as spirit. South, Sermons. 
j ljove, why do wc one passion nail ? 

I When 'tis a compound at them all 1 
I Where hot ami cold, where sharp and sweet, 

In all their equipages meet. Swift, 

2 . In tirummar. Word composed of two or 
more, words. 

Compounded, part. adj. Compound. 

Tho ideas, lieing each hut ono single wroeption 
are en*ior got than the mere complex ones ; and 
there fore an* not liable to the uncertainty whieli 
, attends those compoundctl ones.- Locke. 

Where It and Tigris embrace each other under the 
city of Apainia, them do they agree of a joint and 
compounded name, and arc rnllvd Piso-Tigris .— Sir 
W. lltdeifjh. History if the World. 
Compodnder. 

1 . One who endeavours to bring parties to 
terms of agreement. 

They held It to lie tho best course to let him alone 
yea, and bo man pounders of peace and amilv la*-’ 
tween Bancliuuud the* liarber— Shelton, Translation 
if Don Quixote, Iv. III. 

Those softeners, sweetners, compounders, and ex- 
pcdienl'iuoiigcrs. who shake their heads so strongly 
—Swift. , • ’ 

2 . One who cmtipnimcL in the sense of mix- 
ing: (us u druggist in his capacity of ctm- 
povnder of medicines). 

Compotindreta. s. Female compounder. 
Hare. 

To Is* nrbitmt rix and compoundress of any qunrrell 
that may intervene.-- lloivill, l oculi Torrent, n <1 
(Ord MS.) ' ' ’ 

Comprec&tlon. s. [Lat. comprrcutio , -onis . J 
United supplication or prayer. Hare. 

A .. .1 prerat ion i.utli the Grecians and we do in. 
low; an ultimate invocation both tin- Grimms nnd 
detest. Archbishop Jiramhatt, Schism ouanM 
Ae.p. art: lot. 

Next to deprecation against evil tuny sneered r< im- 
precation for that whieli is good, Bishop II di-ins. 
Discourse concerning the (lift if Prayi r, eh. xvii. 

Comprehend. r.u. [La \. compnhendu.] 

1 . Comprise ; include; contain; imply. 

If there be any other commandment., it is brief]? 
mmpreloudid in Lliis saying, namely, Tluni shalt 
love thy neighbour as I liysclf. Homans, xiii. y. 

It- would be ridiculous to grow old iu the study of 
, every mi-essary thing, iu an art which com on hinds 
so many several parts. -Dryden, Translation ./ 
Dufrcsuoy's A rt of Painting. 

‘ 2 . Contain in the mind; understand; con- 
ceive. 

The light shineth in darkness* and tho darkness 
comprvhendelh it not. John, i. r». 

Home was nut belt er by her Horace taught 
Than wl* are here to compnhend his thought. 

Walter. 

’Tis unjust, that they who have not the least no- 
tion of hcroick writing, should therefore condemn 
the pleasure which others receive from it, because 
they cannot comprehend it.- -Dryden. 

Comprehensibility, s. Comprehensiblee* ss. 
See Incomprehensibility. 


Paracelsus and his admirers have rn mimnudcd Comprehensible, adj. Intelligible ; attain- 
# ' able by lhe mind ; conceivable by tho un- 
derstanding. 

The horizon sets the bounds hrlviccn the en- 
lightened mill dark bai ts of I lungs, between what- in 

....1 ...1..., ... . 1 I.. 


rose, we only niian in society computation, friau the - 
ancient custom of MjfmpoMinck mm-tings to weur 
chaplets of roses about their head*. -Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Errours. 

If thou wilt prolong 
Dire computation, forthwith reason quits 
Her empire to confusion nnd misrule, 

And vain delmtes ; then twenty tongue* at onen 
Conspire in senseless jargon ; nought i* heard , 

But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 

Philips. 

Compot&tor. s. [Lat.J One who drinks 
with another. Hare. • 

I shall yet think it a diminution to my happiness, 
to miss or half our companions anil compotalors of 
syllabub, to.— Pope, Letter to Mr. Knight. 

Compound, v. a. 

1 . Mingle many ingredients together in one 
mass. 

Only compound mn with forgotten dust. 

Shakespear, Henry J V. Pari II. tv. 4. 

He drew from every quarter whatever a savage 
family could add to his now rudiments in the arts 
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with the Gnlcnists, nnd brought a mixed usu of eln* 
inical medicines into tho present practice.- Sir W. 
Temple. 

Determine. Obsolete.. 

We hnre^Ivliver, 
Suhscrilied by tho consul* and patricians, 

Together with the seal o’ the senate, what 
We have compounded oti. 

Shakespear, Coriolanus, v. 5. 

Compound, adj. 


Formed out of more than one ingredient ; 
not simple. 

The ancient elect rum find in it a fifth of ailver to 
the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for most 
uses a* gold. -Bacon. 

Compounds ulwtance* an* made up of two or more 
simple substances — Watts, lsigick. 

. In ( Irammnr . Composed of two or more 
words ; not simple. • 

Those who are his irreatint admirers, seem pleased i 
with them a* beauties; I Nj>cak of his compouwl 
epithets.— Ptgte. 1 

impound, s. ; 

. Mass formed by tbc union of many in- j 
gredients. 

For f ircsant use or profit, this Is the rule : consider 


and what is ml compn hcnsihlc by u*.— bwke. 

JiCsl Lliis ]*art of knowledge should serin to an.v 
not comprehensible by axiom, wi: will set down some 
heads of it. — Bacon. 

This it was whieli, a* it expressed the passions .nnl 
the fenr* of mankind of an instauf, iiiiuiedinte, ne- 
tual, bodily, r - on p reht nsihle place of lonm-nt : 
wherever it [Dante’s Inferno j was read, it dec|»- 
rued that ifi'ilion. and mude it liuaii distinct nml 
natural. - Milman, History if Latin Cbrstinudy, 
k. xiv. eh. ii. 

Comprebenstbleness. s. > Attribute? sug- 
gested by ‘Comprehensible ; capability 
of being understood. 

Which facility and romprelwnsihUmes* must nml* 
improve the usefulness of these ex|Mwitioiis very 
eousidenibly. -Dr. 11. Mule, Exposition f the Sewn 
Churches, preface,, 

Comprebhnalblj* ado. In a coinprehejiu- 
ble milliner ; with great power of significa- 
tion or extent of sense. 


Tho words wisdom and righteousness sre com- 
monly usod very comprehensibly, so ju to siguiry au 

, religion and virtuo .— Archbishop Tillotson. 

1 dignity or the ono alKivo the oilier in use ; then ComDrebtaslOb. 
if you 1*11 mnko a compound, tliat will save more youiprauvuMv* # 

price than it will lose in dignity of tho use.— 1. Inclusion. r .. 

In the Old Teitament there to ■ flow eomprf 


cbuiiii uac ur pnimi. turn tm viro nun. ihiiibdut 

the nrifiof tho two simplo bodies : (gmsider again 
theuignil ““ * s 

see 

in . .. 

. Bacon, Physiological and Medical Remains. 
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JteiM ion of the New, in llio Now an open discovery ' 
of the Old. -Hookey. | 

"You will have to chnnsp Iwdw'vn n. comprehension 
of opinions and a resolution 811I0 parlies, between 
laLitudinsrinn and sectarian error. .V* wmnn, Essay 
on the Development of Christian Doctrine , rh. if. 
$ 2 . 

2. Summitry ; epitome ; compendium , abs- 
tract ; abridgement. 

If we would draw a short nlwtmet of liuinan hnp- 

K invftt, bring together nil I lie various ingredients of 
and digest them into one prescription, we must 
at last flx on this wiso and religious aphorism in 
niy text, as the sum and comprehension of all.— 

"^lie comprehgnsion of nil idea regards nil essential 
modes and properties of it: so ImmI.v, in its com ore- 
hfitwoH, takes in solidity, figure, quantity, mobility. 
— Watt*, Loqivk. 

3. Knowledge; capacity. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, and 
comprehension of nil things, within the compass of 
an human understanding.— Dryden. 

Comprehensive, adj. Having the power 1o 
comprehend or understand many tilings at ; 
oqpe; extensive. j 

fto diffusive, so comprehensive, so enlholiek a grnee 
1 b charity. Hint whatever lime is llic opportunity of 
any other virtue, llml lime is the opportunity of 
charity.-- Bishop Sprat, Simians. 

lie must liavo been a man of a most wonderful 
comprehensive nature, because he lias taken into the 
compass of his Bantcrhiiry Tales the various man- 
ners and humours of the whole English nation in 
his age; not a single ehnmiTer has escajMsl him.-- 
Dryden, Fables, preface. 

His liand uustaiu’d. his nnenrmpted heart. 

His comprehensive head ; all int'rests weigh’d. 

All Europe sav’d, yet liritain not Initray’d. 

Pnjic. Epistles. 

In 100IJ, at the ago of forty-four, lie published liis . 
Treatise of tho Advancement of Ijcurniug, in which ; 
he takes a comprehensive and spirited survey of the 
condition of all branches of knowledge which had 
been cultivated up to that time. This work was 
composed with a view to that reform of the existing | 
philosophy which Bacon always had Ixffurc his eyes, j 
— ]VheiviU, Philosophy <f % Discovery. j 

Comprehensively, tub . hi n comprehensive 
manner. 

Comprehensiveness, s. Attribute suggested 
by Comprehensive. 

I. Quality of including much in a few words 
or narrow compass. 

Compare the beauty and comprehensiveness of 
legends on ancient ini ns. A< hi iso a , Dialogues mi the 
Usefulness of ancient Medals. 

2. Wideness of range. 

In regard of tin* universality and compnhensim *• 
ness of (Jod’s will, the school-divines for our better 
understanding have distinguished it into diuiw 
kinds: as, his will antecedent mid consequent; his 
M ill of sign ; mid his will of good pleasure. Sta fford, 
lot'll met I Discourses, p. IKS. 

Comprehcnsor. s. One who has attained 
knowledge* ; possessor. Obsolete, rare. 
Thou that wrrt guided by their example, 1m; like- 
wise heartened by their sueecss; thou art yet a 
traveller, t hey f I lie saints in heaven] eamnrchensnrs ; 
thou art panting towards that rest, which they must 
happily enjoy. — Bishop Hall , Soul's Farewell to 
Earth. 


Compresbjt6rlal. adj. Joint pretdjyferinl. 

* He ... has his cocqiial and comnn shyferitd |»ower | 
to ordain ministers Hnd deacons by publick prayer. 
—Milton. Of Ei formation in England, b. i. 

Compress. r. a. [Lilt, compress ns, part, of 
comprimo - press together.] Force into a 
narrower compass ; squeeze together ; em- 
brace sexually. 

lie, not slipping the opportunity, compressed her. 
andliegot Perseus, - lieu wood. Hierarchy of Angels, 
p. I73: HW5. , 

In the caverns of the M’est, , 

By (Min’s tierce embrace ctmprest, • 

A wondrous child ahull Rimla bear. 

Gray, Descent of Odin. 

The non* re refled bnuiea are, tho more easily d 
they eonti-nct. themselves at first; but if they 1 m* 
compressed Wyond llieir limito*. the more powerfully 
do they restore themselves.— Translation of Bacon s 
Historia Dcnsi it Kari, Works, v. 439: 1HGH. 

C6mpreu. s. Dossil of linen, or lint, &c., 
by means of* which surgeons suit their 
bandages for any particular part or pur- 
pose. 

I applied an interclpidnt about the ankle and 
upper part of tho foot, and by compress and biui- 
dago ditMged it up.— Wiseman, Surgery. 

Vol. I. 
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OompreiB&bility. s. Capability of being 
compressed. See Incompressibility. 

Compressible. ndj. Capable of being forced 
into a smaller space. 

There being spiral particles, accounts for the 
elasticity of air: then* being spherical particles, 
winch gives fns* passage to any liHerogriieuiw mat- 
ter, . accounts for air’s lioiug compressdJe.—Uhtyne, 
Philosophical Principles of Natural ltd ty inn. 

Compression. s. Act of bringing llu* parts 
of any body more near to etieh other; 
quality of admitting such tin elfort of force 
as may conqiel the body compressed into a 
narrower space. 

Whensoever a solid lmdy is pressed, there is no in- 
ward tumult in the parts, seeking to deliver theiii- 
selvcs from the compression ; and this is I lie cause 
of all violent motion. -Baron, Natural and E.rjun- 
menfal History. 

Ho that shall (1ml out an hyp' it In 'sis, by which 
water mar Is* so rare.niid yet nut Is* cap.iblcolVmo- 
pression liy force, may doubtless, by the same li.\ p<>- 
t licsis, iiinkegold ami water, and nil other bodies, as 
niurh rarer as lie pleaseM; so that light limy lit id a 
ready pnssnge through transparent siikslanccs,— Sir 
1. Newton. 

Compressive. ndj. Having the power to 
compress. 

This pilcher also hath its enr, which is usually 
called Auricula Cordis; which (notwithstanding its 
name, as if il most properly appertained to the 
heni't.) ,\et we must Know dntli ret her belong to the 
vein, and is iudml a part thereof, mid not only a 
part, but. the principal and primary part I hereof, 
from w lienee all other parts and branches do arise, 
as from theirori dual; and whcrouii!o:ill the hlood 
of the body liy tin* comprissirr mol ion of the veins, 
doth naturally tend, as lo its ultimate hold.— Smith, 
Portrait of Old Aye, p. 2:1a. 

Comprcssure Art or force of one body 
pressing against, another. 

We tried whether lidtt would, notwithstanding so 
forcible a eompressiuv, dilate U . Boyle, Spring of 
the . I ir. 

Compriest. s. Fellow-priest. Obsolete, 
rare. 

Wlnl will lie then pnisf* them for? not for any 
tiling doing, lml fur deferring to «lo, for deferring to 
chastise his lewd and insolent comprusts.— Milton, 
A jk ih ‘it {i f> >r Siuci 7// m n it us. 

Comprisal. s. Inclusion ; comprehending of 

things. 

Slandering is a com plica t ion, a eomprisal and sum 
of all wickedness. Borrow, St minus, i. 25 k 

Comprise, r. a. [Ft*, nunpris , part, ofcoMt- 
p render.] Contain; comprehend; include. 

Necessity of shortness cause! h men to rut off im- 
pertinent diseouiv's, mid to comprise much luall'T 
in few Words —Wtoktr, Eeehstnstieal Polity, b. v. 
§32. 

Tistlie polluted love that multiplies; 

But friendship does two souls in one comprise. 

bird Roscommon. 

Comprobato. r. n. [Lat. camp robot ns, part, 
of mmpivho.] Agree with; concur in 
testimony. Hare , obsolete. 

For as well that sentence, as all oilier heft 
hearsed, do com probate with I Inly i* Seript ure, that 
(tod is til** foiinlaine of sapience. Sir T. Etyut, Thu 
Go 

Comprobatlon. ,v. Front’; at testation ; ap- 
probation. Obsolete. 

That is only estiiined a leiml testimony which rc- 
eeivrs com probation from the mouths of ait least two 
witnesses.— Brown. 

To whom the earl of Pcmhrooke inilx>somes the 
whole design, and presses his com prohat ion in it.— 
Sir G. Bnek, History of King Richard 111. p. 51*. 

Comproduction. s. Froportionate jirodnct. 
Hare. 

He that oliwrveth thenidimental sjiringof seeds, 
shall liml strict rule, alt lioiurh not aOer this imJrr. 
How little is required unto effectual general ioii.aud 
ill what diminutives the plastic principle lodgeth, is 
exnnplitlisl in scisls, wherein tho givatcr mass af- 
fords so little comprmJyf lion— Sir T. Browne, Gar- 
den of f 'yms, i ll. iii. , 

Compromise, s. [N.Fr. cunt promts.] 

1. Promise of two or more parties at differ- 
ence to refer their controversies to the 

arbitrator. , tl _ . . 

Hither the parties are persuadisl by friends, or by 
their lawyers, to put the matter in compryimse. 
ESm. Try^oj Truth, M.M: IjM. 

± (Compact., or bargain, in which some con- 
cessions are made on each side. 

Wars have not wasted it; for warr’d he hath not 
3T 
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l»ut hasely yielded, upon rnmprouun-, % 

That which his uuci^tore atcbii-\'d with tiiows. 

More hath he spent in peace, than they in wars. 

Shah vsptar, Uirhacd II. li. 

But a terribly vague, rule wan Ireuo-d. iipimivntly 
as a c >iu promise, that no lay evidence s'eudd be ntf- 
inissiblc against priests except from men whose high 
morel character would entitle them lo t:ii,e orders. 

- < 11. Pcarsm , Thu early and middle Ayis of Eng- 
land, ch. xxvi. 

Compromise, v. n. 

1. Compound; adjust a compact by mutual 
conclusions. 

Perhaps it may bo no great difficulty to compra- 

mist the dispute.— Sheiis/‘ 9 ie. 

*2. Accord ; agree. Obsolete. 

L'lbau ami himself were com promis'd, 

Thai all the yearlings, which were streak’d and pied, 
Should full us Jacob's bin*. 

Shakespnir, Msrchant of Venice, i. 3. 

■i. llring into question; expose to injury; 
commit (in its 7th sense, though scarcely so 
strong a word). 

Amviie objects to this course us likely lo cum- 
promist her. - Sal unlay Eccitw, Oct. 2'.», |S0k 

Compromiao. ». w. Agree ; accord. Hare. 

Any one may be com iuced, that unformed elmreh 
in the Christ i:iii world is mure truly prolestant than 
is the church id Huglaud ; m»r any w hit'll lull things 
compared) less compnaniseth with Rome. Puller, 
Moderation of this Vinych of England, p. 4-Vk 

Compromtt. v. a. Pledge ; promise. Hare, 

obsolete. 

Uompnnn iff liny themselves in the name of all 
their coiml ivy. to abide ami pcrforine all such m*ii- 
fence and nwanle, as should by him lie given .— Sir 
T. Efyot, The Gore runu r, ltd. ir»|. 

Comprovincial, s. One who belongs to {he 
same province with another. Hare. 

At the consecration of an urchbishop, all his nu.i- 
pmciueinls ought to give t heir attendance,— 

Pan rgon Juris Uanouici. 

Compt. >. [Pr. rouijde.] Account; compu- 

1 tat ion ; reckoning. Obsolete. 

Your servants ever 

Have llieirs, I heiiiselve.1, and w hat istln'iis, in nrnpt. 
To make their iimliL at your hidim-ss' plrasun*. 

Shokerpi nr, Mncht th, i. (t. 

Compt. adj. [Lat. romphis neat, linislied.J 
Accomplished ; neat ; spruce. Harr. 

And with him came Bausii.s his mui likewise, 

A compt, aeconiplislnst jirinec without roinpare. 

Vicars, Transhitinn of Virgil's .Em id: lii.32. 

T.i*aving the surlius* roudi. rather than ton cuuipt 
and exquisitely trimmed.— Enlya . 

Comptible. w/. Accountable; responsible; 
ready to give account; subjecr; submissive. 
Obsolete. 

(ohm! Iientilirs, let me sustain no scorn ; I ain iery 
compt it Je even to tin* least sudsier usage.- Shake - 
spear. Tin IJ th Night, i. .i. t • 

Coxnptr6l. e. a. Sect 1 out ro I. • 

Comptroller, s. Regulator; director; super- 
visor; superintendent ; governor. 

This iliirhL lie makes n Mijqier, and a great one. 

To many lords and ladies: . . . 

1 was spoke to, with Sir lit nry (.'uilford. 

This iiq-dit to be comptrollers. 

Shaktspenr, lh nry 17//. i. 3, 

Tho comptrollers of vulgar opiiiioua pretend to 
llml out siieli a similitude in some kind of baboons. 

— Sir IV. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; * 

Nor lit*, the great comptroller of the sky. 

llrydt n, Virgil's .F.neid. 

Comptr6ller»talp. s. Superintendence. 

Tin* gavle for staimery-eauMS, is annexed to the 
eompl rolli-rship. - Cart w. Sum y of Cornmdl. 

Compulsatory. adj. Slaving the force of 
compelling ; coactive. 

Which Ih no other 

But to recover from uh liy strong hand, 

And terms enmjadsatory, those 'IhrcMuid lands 
So by his father Just. Shahespear, Hamid, i. 1. 

Compulsion, a. [Lat. conipu/sio, -unis-, 
from co in puls as, part, of cotnpcllo = dvku 
together.] , 

I. Act of compelling to something; force; 
violence of the agent. 

If round us wore hn plenty an black lK , rri"s, 1 would 
givH nu man a n-ason on compulsion. ■ Shakespnn\ 
Henry IV. Part 1. ii.4. 

Thoughts, whither bavo yo l<*d uie! with what 

HWISlt 

Compulsion thus transported. 

Milton, Paradise Tend, lx. 473L 

Such sweet compulsion doth iii niuaick lye, 

To lull the daughters of necessity. Id., Arcades, US, ■ 

jUJ 
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2. Stnt»K)f lieing com polled; violence suffered. ! 

When the tierce fis* hung on «nir broken rear, I 
"With what compulsion and Lihurums lli^rht j 

We sunk thus low ¥ Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 7i*. 1 

Tliiw faculty in rm* from compulsion, nnd so spon- 
taneous, and free from determination by the parti- 
cular object. Sir M. hale. 

Possibly then* were others who^ assisted Harold, 
partly out of fi*nr and compulsion.- Sir M. Hale, 
history of the Common / me of England. 

Compulsion is in an agent capable of volition, 
when Iho beginning «r continuation of any action 
is coutroiy to the preference of his mind.— iswke. 

Compulsive, adj. Having tlic* power to 
compel; lbrcil>le. •* 

For poison, 1 infus'd nicer opium; 

Holding compulsive perjury less sin 
Thau such a loathed murder would have bin. 

lit oh moot and Fit Idler, Four Floys in tine. 

And in all wisy apprehensions the persuasive 
power in man to win others to fussiness b,v instruc- 
tion is greater, and more divine.than the compulsive 
jmwer to restrain men from lieiug evil by ternmr of 
I lie \nw.- - Mdtun. Aiihmidcf rsiuns upon a Ihfvucc 
' of the Humble /lemons/ mure. 

The JkiiMihe, vast and deep. 

Supreme or rivers, to the frightful brink 
I'rg'd by compulsive arms, sism us they reaeh’d, 

"New terror elnlled their veins. Philips. 

The clergy would Is* glad to recover their dues by 
A more .short and compulsive method.— thrift. 

Compulsively, otic. Hy force ; by violence. 

To furbid divorce com pit Ism ly, is not* only against 
nature, but against law .- Md/on, Doctrine and JUs- 
ripline of Bivorcc. 

Cotmpulsorily. tide. lit a compulsory or 
forcible maimer ; by torn*; by violence. 

To say that the better deserver hath such right to 
govern, as he may compulsorily bring under the less 
worthy, is Idhv —Huron. \ 

Compulsory, s. That which has tin* power 
of coni|>eiliii£ ; const mining authority.! 
Hare. 

Some will have the law of nations to he the mea- 
sure of war; and possibly it might- if there were a 
digest of them, and a compulsory to inform them.— 
Jeremy Taylor, Ductor Duhitantaim, i. ITS. lOrd 
MS.) 

Compulsory, adj. Having the power of ne- 
cessitating or compelling. 

He errcl h in this, to think i hat actions, proceeding 
from fear, an* propi-rjj compulsory net ions; which, 
in truth, arc not only voluntary, but tree actions; 
neither compelled, nor so much as physically neces- 
sitated. -Archbishop Hramhall, Against Ilohhcs. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, 
although riot compulsory. Swift. 

I sincerely wish to preserve ii accent quiet on 
Sunday. 1 would prohibit compulsory labour, amt 
put down operas, theatres, Ac., for this plain reason 
- that if tlii* iii-h li • allowed to piny, the poor will 
*io fom-d, or, what comes to the same tiling, will !»«• j 
induced, to work. I am imt for a Paris Sunday. J 
Hut To itop coaches, ami let t lie gentleman's carriage ; 
run, ii monstrous.— Coleridge, Table Talk. j 

Compunct. adj. [Lilt, com and ytuuins , 

{ mrt. of puiu/o - prick.] Pricked ; stiimi- 
iltcd. Harr. 

Many fis-liug their hearts compunct, arid prickt, 
with reading of them, w itlnlivw themselves from the 
love of the world.— Rctra re. of M. Jewel, ful. MW. h: 
1500. 

Compunction, s. 

I. Power of pricking; stimulation; irrita- 
tion. 

This is that acid and piercing spirit, which, with 
hiicIi activity and compunction, invadclh the brains 
and nostrils of those that receive it.— Sir T. Browne, 
Yulya r hr roues. 

2. State of being priced by the conscience ; 
repentance ; contrition. 

He aekiiowledged his disloyalty to tho king, with 
expressions of great compunction. — Lord Clarendon. 

Compunctious, adj. Repentant ; sorrowful ; 
tender. 

Htnp up Hi 1 iicrcss and passage to remorse, 

That no rnmini nd tints visit iugs of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. Shakes f war, Macbeth, i. 5. 

Compunctlvc. adj. Capable of repentance. 

" O ! give me all faith.all charity, and a spirit highly 
eompunrtirv, highly industrious, passionate., pru- 
dent, and indefatigable in holy services.— Jeremy 
Taylor , Discourse on Extempore Prayer, v. 0. 

Compixpil. 8. Fellow- pupil ; be who pro- 
secutes his studies with another. Hare. 

Donne, mid his sometime cnmpupil in Cambridge 
that married him, namely, Samuel Brook.— /. Wal- 
ton, Life of Donne . 

1 Cfrmpurf&tlon. i. [Lat. corilpurpttto, •onis.] 

rm 


Practice of justifying any man’s veracity 
by the testimony of another. 

lie wns privileged from his childhood from suspi- 
cion of iucoiiliut-uey, and needed no compurgation. 
— Bishop llavkdt, Life if Archbishop Williams, 
pt.ii.p.35. 

Compurr&tor. s. [Lat.] One who lieara his 
testimony to the credibility of another. 
Iftlielady l*mila’s memory wanted a cnm/iurga- 
tour, I would Ik* mm myself; it being iniprulmhle 
t hat those her eyes would Imru with lust, which 
were constantly drowned with tears.— Fuller, holy 
State, ii. slit. 

Lord Itussrl defended himself by many eompHr 


CONG 

With the accent on the lunt syllable. 

He jienmtted them 

To put out I Kith tliinn eyes, ami fetter'll send thee 
Inty the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves And asses, thy comrades. 

As good for nothing else. 

Milton, Samson Agnnistes, 1159 . 
clmroffue. s. Fellow-rogue; associate in 
villuuy. Hare. 

Hero will )>o a masque, ami shall he a masque, 
when you and the rest of your comri Y/wwahall sit 
disguis'd in the stocks.-//. Jonson, Masques. 

You may seek them in llridewell, or tho Hole; 
here are none of your com rogues— Massinger, City 
Madam. 


gators, who s|K»ke very fully of Ids great worth.— 

Bishop Burnet, history of his mm Time, iiitH. Con. [abbreviated from Lat. contra, against ] 
To make Ids imuuymy ami .his virtue his ampur- Negative side of a question (i. e. that side 

aijainst which the arguments are directed) ; 
argument itself. See Pro. * 

We may enquire and judge . . . wlmt may lie said 
pro and cow. -James, Treatise of the V 


gators, and »mt to tight, but live down, tho cnlum’ 
n inter. South, Sermons, vi. VI. 

The next quarry, or cbalk-pit, will give abundant 
attestnlion ; these are so obvious, that 1 need not bo 
far In seek for a compurgator.— Woadicard, Essay 
towards a Mat ii rat History of tho Earth, 

Compurratorlal. adj. Relating to compur- 
gation. 

The consuls of Avignon, Nismea, nnd St. Gllli* 
took their com purgatorial oath to bis fiillllment of 
all tluw stipulations. Mil man, History if Latin 1 
Christianity , b. ix. eh. viii. 

Computable, adj. Capable of being num- 
bered or computed. 

If. instead of twenty-four letters, thrro were 
twciity-IVmr millions, as those IweiilY-foiir millions 
are a Unite number; so would all combinations 
thereof I m* Unite, though not easily computable by 
aril bluet irk. Sir M./lale, Origination of Mankind, 

Computation, s. 

1. Act of reckoning ; calculation. 

My princely father 

Then, by just compulation of 1 he time, 

Found lliat the issue was not hi . 

Shake spear, Richartl III. iii. 5. 

2. Sum collected or set Ik'd by calculation. 

We pass for women of fifty: many additional 
years are thrown into female computations of this 
iialure. . Yldison, (/ na rdia n. 

Compute, r. a. [Lat. computo.] Reckon; 
calculate; number; count. 

Compute how nun'll water would lie requisite to 
lay the earth under water.— T. Burnet, Theory of 
the Earth. 

When* they did compute, by weeks, yet still tbo 
year was measured by mouths, holder, Discourse 
conn ruing Time, 

Alas! not dar/.led with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and cv'ning to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tain that blends their glory with their shame. 

Pope. 

Compute, s. Computation ; calculation. 

J,cl tlie disease forgotten be, but may 
The joy ret urn as yearly as t lie day ; 

|,ct then* Im- new computes, let reckoning 
Solemnly made from his recovery be. 

(’art weight. Poems : 1C.5 

Though then' were a fatality in this year, yet 
divers wen* out in their Recount, aliening several 
ways from the true and just compute', and calling 
that out! year which perhaps might be another —Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Erronrs. 

Computer, s. Reckoner ; accountant; cal- 
culator. 

Tho kalendars of these computers, nnd tho ac- 
enunls of these days, urn different.— Sir T, lirownc. 
Vulgar Errours. * 

1 have known some such ill computers, as to 
imagine tlie. many millions in stocks so much real 
wealth.— Swift. 

Computing, part. adj. Calculating. 

The abilities of any minister hnve always con- 
sisted childly in this computing facility ; nor can the 
affairs of war or peace lie well managed without 
reasoning by llgnres upon things.— Discourses on 
t he public Revenue, i. (1. (Uni MM.) 

Clmputlst. s. Calculator; one skilled in 
the art of numbers or computation. 

Tim treasurer was a wise man, and a strict corn- 
put ist— Sir //. Wot ton. 

We conceive wo have a year in three hundred nnd 
aixty-llve days exact; mmputists tell us, that we 
cscHpe six hours.- Sir T. Browne. 

Comrade, s. [Fr. camuradc . J 
J. One who dwells in tho same house or 
ohamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chuso 
To bo a comrade with tho wolf and owl. 

Shakifpear, King Lear, n. 4 

2. Companion; partner in any labour or 
danger.* 

A footman, being newly married, desired his 
comrade lo tell him freely wliat the town said of it. 
—Swift, 


. . , . - Corruption of 

Scripture, itv., by the Prelates, dir., if Urn Church of 
Rome, p. 52H: HISS, 

Of many knotty points they spoko, 

And jiro and con by turns they took. Prior, Alma. 
Con. v. a. [see Can nnd Ken.] 

1. Know. 

( if muses, Ilobinol, I comic no skill 
But piping low in shade of lowly grove, 

1 play to please myselfe, all be it ill. 

Spenser. Shepherd's Calendar, June. 

They say they con to heaven the high wav. 

Ibid., September. 

Can thanks, [translation or equivalent of the 
French sacoir yrc . J Tluink. 

1 con him no thanks for't.in the nut uro he delivers 
it.- Shakespvar, All's t cell that ends welt, jv. 3. 

2. Study; commit to memory; lix in tho 
mind. 

Here are your parts; and I mil to intreat you to 
con them by to-morrow night. —ShakesjH-ar, A/id- 
summer- Sight's Bream, i. 2. 

Klicw it him w’ritleii; and, having the other also 
written in the jkiikt, shew him 1 hat. after he Icui 
conn'd the first, and require it of him. — holder, 
Elements of Spt edi. 

Thi! books or which 1 ’m ehielly fmul. 

Are such as you huve whilom conn'd. Print. 

No llaiue from Nature ever yeL lie caught. 

Nor knew a feeling which lie was not Liiuglil; 

Jle mised his trophies on the base of arl, 

And conned Ilia passions us lie vonvvd his part. 

Churchill, Tlie Rosciad 

With over. 

Our understanding cannot in this body arrive sc 
clearly to the knowledge of God, and things in- 
visible. as by orderly conning over Iho visible and 
inferioiir creatures.- Millou. 

All this while John had coin'd over such a ca- 
talogue of hard words, as were enough to ■jonjure up 
l In.* devil.— Arhuthnot. 

With out. 

i'retty answers; have you not liocn acquainted 
wit h goldsmiths, wives, and conn'd them out of rings? 
—Shnhspior, .Is yon like it, iii. 2. 

Con&tua. .v. [Lilt. endeavour.] Striving; 
vtlurt ; stress. Hare, even us a >cmi- 
scientitie. term, the Commoner word being 
nisus, from nit or - strive ( nisits formutwus). 

The ligaments or strictures, hv which the tendons 
an* tied down at the angles of the joints, could, by 
no possibility, lie funm-il by the nn>to<n or exerciM: 
of the tendons themselves; liy any ap|ietciiey ex- 
citing these prrts into Return ; or by any temlcricy 
arising theretroin. Tbo tendency is all, tho oilier 
way; the conafusiu constant up position to them.— 
Palcy, Natural The., logy. (Uni MS.) 

No effort of Hiciiinm.'il eouM determine the cloth- 
ing of its skin. What rouatus could give prickles to 
the porcupine or hedgehog, or to theaheep itallcife. 
-J hid. lUrd .MS.) 

Conc&meratfi. v.a K [l.at. camerutus -■ rhiiiu- 
bered, from camera- chamber.] Arch over; 
vault ; lay concave over. Hare. 

Of tlioMpuer heiik.iin inch and a half eonsisteth 
of one cohiymvratml bone, bended downwards, wu» 
toot lied ius the other.— Grew, Museum. 

j Concamer&tlon. a. Arch ; vault. Hare. 

The Inside of these hof.-lioim* are divided into 
many cells nnd conenmveutions. — Sir liem-ri. 
Relation if some* years' Travels into Africa awl 
thn Herat Asia, p. list. . 

AVhiiL a nuuance is tho atory ef those iniposMbk* 
concauw rations, and feigned rotations of solid orus. 
—(ilant'illtt. Scepsis Scieutillca. . 

(Jervasius Dorolwruensls. in lus account «r in- 
huming of Canterbury catliedral lu the y‘»r inj 
says, that not only tbo beaiu-work was destroj 
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Concatenate. [Lat. cnUnalus = chained, j 
from catena chain.] Link together ; unite j 
in ft successive order. , 1 

Nature tina concatenated our fortunes nndnflVr- 
tiuttH togeLlicr with Indissoluble liaiids of mutual 
sympathy — Harrow, Sermons, ii. s. 2 . 

If Chapman ftiTeeted tin; reputation of rendering 
line for line, the spii'-loua expedient of chuslug a 
protracted measure whirl! eoneatenatcil two Urn's 
towihiT. undoubtedly ftivuun.il his usual propensity i 
to periphrasis.-— T. Wart on. History of English 
Poetry, iii. 

Concatenate, ar/j. 


Come, Cat ruby , tlmii art sworn I 

As deeply to clfoct what we intend, I 

As closely to cunctal what we iinjiart. 

Shakespcar, Richard III. iii. 1. 1 
Ulysses himself ndils, he was the* luest eloquent 
and the must silent of men: lie knew thnt a word 
«l*»ke never wrought so iimch good as a word con- 

ecalcd, — UraoiHC. i 

There is Iml one way 1 know of conversimr surely 
with all men, that is, not hy conccttlinii wlml we s:iy 
or do, hut hy saying or doing nothing that doo m's 
to be cunceulal. -Pope. 


Linked together. 


j Conce&lable. utlj. Capable of being con- 

, . - i coaled ; possible 1 o he kept secret or hid. 

11,0 domra!" %?° "I"' lMur>m„r a l,« „„l„ Iii. Maker, »id |,r,.snmi,i* 
I twin ill Ash, note s Hoot turn Chemicum . ]t , lt f)ir t | 1( . w .. liv | 1( . r 0 f | l( . n it Si i„. dfiii.-tl t In; mu- 

Concatenation, s. Series Ol Jinks \ Ullltt- . niseipiicy oHiod, whereunto llien' is nothing ihm- 

ter runted or invariable succession. ] MJe.—Sir T. Jimmie, Vulgar Rrmun I. 

Keek tlm ronsommey mid concatenation of truth. Conce&ledly. utlr. Ln a concealed, ronceal- 

~~ln 'Ihto concatenation of pauses, there is a progress! or clandestine JlKUllUT, SO as not to Lie 

ordinary from Urn first to the last .— Bishop Moun - ■ 

4 ~ou, Appeal to Vasar, p. lot: 1 

ileanes are not meanes, but in I heir conca/ena- | 


tion, as they dejioiid. Hint lire chained together. 

Online, Devotions, p. W 7 . 

His quick neiw or volubility proceeds partly from 
fliat concatenation lie usetli among his syllables, by 
linking the syllable of the precedent word with tho 
last of the following.— Hmocll, Jitters, iv. It). 

The stoics afllrmed a fatal, unchangeable conca- 
tenation of causi's, reaching even to the elicit ads 
of man’s will— South, Sermons, ii. 202 . 
nonuse. *. Joint cause. / tare. 

The power of all these lie ascribes unto the Eltl- 

i a* »r m**. 


detected. 

Disguises and windings, hy which worldly lusts 
and inleresl.s slily creep in, and conctaUtUy work in 
their hearts. Bishop t hut den, tin rnspistis, p. o 7 ‘*. 

Concealer, s. One who concenls. 

The lords made themselves eulpable as conceal* rs . ; 
- Sir W. Ashton, Supplement to Cahnla, p. IXl : j 

1 (i2 1. j 

Tin* not iii* of t reason, if ton long smothered, draws ; 
the cunceahr into danger.— liishop Halt, Cases of j 
Conscience, Add. 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery; and 
the cn net iih r of l lie crime was equally guilty .— Lord 
Clarendon. 


All ingenious conceal intfs, nr nuieudiiigs, of what 
is originally or eaMially ami'-s, or serins .so. in our 
bodies and outsides. -Jeremy Taylor, Artificial 
IlandsnmcntSH, p.Mi't, 

Concealment. ,v. St site of being hid; net, 
or menus, of liidiug; serresy; secret hid- 







unto It,’ than concauscs with it ,—Fotlurhy, Afluo- 
mastix, p. 221 ). 

Conc&ve. adj. (lor accent sec Convex.) 

[Lat. concur u a 

j. Hollow : (as the inner surface of an egg- 
shell, or the inner curve of an arch ; op- | 
posed to convex). 

These great fragments falling hollow, inclosed 
under their coveace surface a ghat deal of air.— T, 

Hurnef, Theory of the Earth. 

2. Hollow, in general. 

Have you not made nn universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
3 Iadc in his emu-are shores? 

Shakespcar, Julius (tenor, 1. 1 . 

For his verity in love, l do think him ns concurs 
as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. Id., As 
you tike it ,\ii. 

Concave, s. Hollmv ; cavity. 

His wit tho most exulieraut of all that ever oil- , 
tried the con cart of this car — II. Jottson, Every Man j 
out of his Ilumonr. | 

At which the universal host sent up 
A shunt that tore lu ll’s counter. . 

Mdton, Paradise Lost, i. RH. 

Conc&ve. v. a. Make concave or hollow. 

ltnrc. . , 

Into that western lwiy concaved liy vast mountains, | v . ,, ...i...:* . 

western winds only can blow.- Si ward, le tters, iv. J Concede, v. (I . [Lat. ctmcctfo.j i ii 1(1 , admit , 

118 . r i u i Rnuit ; let pass imdLputcd. 

Concavity, a*. Internal surface ot a hollow . 'nas lllUst n „t be cmcid.d without limitation. 


She never I old her line; 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the hud, 

Feed on her ilama.sk ehcek. 

Shnfos/Httr, Twelfth Eight, ii. 4 . 

Iii fnith, lie is a worthy goiitleui:ui. 

Exceedingly well read and profited 
In stwn ,r i' conciahut uts, valiant jin a lion. 

Ami wondrous allable. and ns Ix'iintift.i 

As mines of India. Id., Henry IV. Part I. iii. J. 

The ('linin' uf I his holy 11111111-, as the most cll'eetual 
coneeatment of awickeil desiiru. Mijiposes mankind 
satislit-fl that nothing bid wlial is just Ls diivclodby 
tin* prilieiples of it.— lingers. 

Few own such senliiiieiils, yet this concealment 
derives rather from I h*' fi'ar of man .tlian of any 
Being above, -(it auntie. 

A person of ureal abilities is /minus for the good 
of mankind, and as solicitous for I In* conceal uu id as 
the performa 1 ico of illustrious actions. - Addison, 
Fro Holder. 

The cleft treu 

(lifers its kind raver, ihin nt to a few; 

Their food its insects, and its nu-ss their nests. 

Thomson. 


spherical or spheroid body. 


Hoyle. 


Niches that contain liguresof white marble should I concede. V. n. Admit; grant 


not he coloured in their concavity too black. Sir 
II. Wot/on. , , . „ NI 

Tbev have taken the impresses of these shells with 
that cxiniisitc nimicss, that no metal, when melted 
and cast in a mould, can ever possibly represent 1 110 
concavity o' that mould with greater exactness than 
these Hints do t In; concavities of the shells, wherein 
they wen* moulded.— Woothcard, Essay towards a 
Xainral History of the. Earth. 

C^ncavouf. utlj. (for accent see (Convex.) 
Connive ; hollow without angles. j 

This, as so much huf-goM, drawn out to a very | 
great thimn'ss, cloth securely, tenderly, and uni- 
versally *wrap up nil those little lulls and valleys, . 
those convex or concacous liarts, that are within the . 
compass of itN own cireiiuiien'iuTi— Smith, Portrait 
Of old Age, p. 221 . * „ . . , 

The cuncavous part of tho liver was calk'd »<ma«, 
l.e. belonging to the t milly. hiruuse Hu* signs <»h- 
servt d there eoms'Hpedtlii-mm'Uesand their Irn-niK ( 
—Archbishop Potter, Antiquities of 0 ’recce, b. 1. ell. ; 
xiv. ■ ' 

C6noavooslj. ado. (for accent see Lou-: 
vex.) In a concave manner; with hol-i 
lowness ; in such hi manner as discovers | 
the internal surface of a hollow sphere. , 


Wc concede that self-lme is the stMiigest and 
most natural loie of 111:111; and it is tin* greatest 
antagonist find cm my to the love of tiud. -Hewyt, 
Si r moits, p. Kl: litM. 

Tlie atheist, if you concede to him that fortune 
may lie an agent, tlulli presume himself a-ife ami in- 
vulnerable. -Hi nitty. 

Conceit, s. [Ilalian, concetto ; Fr. concept ; 

Lat. coinrpiuui anything conceived.] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in I lie 
mind. Obsohtc. 

lien* the very shepherds have their fancies lifted 
to so hiull conceits, as the luimed «»f other Millions 
are content both to borrow tli«'ir minu s and iiuilate 
their cunning. Sir P. Satiny. 

Impossible it was. that ever their will should 
change or incline to remit any pari, of iln-ir duty, 
without some objeet fixing f< uve t*> a\crl their nm- 
veil from loni- Hookcr. Each mast teal Polity, l». i. 
Jlis irnu-e looks eheiirfully mid smoolli tins morn- 

Tliere's'soiue conceit or other likes him well, _ 
When that he bids g.M.il-morrow with such spirit. 

Shakesin nr, Richard III. iu. 4 . 
Ill laughing there ever iinis-del Ii a couccit of 


wimewliat ridiculous, and thcivtore it is pn.pnr to 
— — - . - .1 Ihcon Eatund and E.rjn ruiieiitol History. 

Tho dolphin that earrieth Arioii w concavousty ! ,im ■ ... . rri( |: 1K , SH 0 j| unnrchcn- 

inverted, and hath ita apino depresiwHl .— Sir I. 2. UlldcrstitlMlmg , riftflnils.S Oi uppmiiu 


Rrowne, Vulgar Erroufs. 

Oonoeal. r. a. [Lat. celo.] Hide; keep 
secret^ not divulge ; cover ; ‘not detect. 


sion. Obsolete. 

How often, alas! did her eyes say unto me that 
tlitw loved ! and -yet, 1 not looking Tor such a matter, 
0 T M 


bail not my conceit open to uudeistai.U theui.— Sir 
P. Sidney. ■ 

The first kind of things appointed by laws humane, 
fulitaiiieth whatswvei- is g.md .,r i-vil, is notwilli 
Btiimling more semi than llial L ran In- ilisi-erintl 
by every man's present conn it. w illiuiit yjuie ilci*|i. 1 
discourse and judgmi'iit. -I looker. 

1 1 shall he found of a quirk louetit in judgment 

and sli.-il' lie %lmired.— W isthnu, vm. ll. 

3. Opiiron; force of thought ; iiimginatimi. 

I shall not fail l' approve the fair toncul 
The king hath of you. 

Shakespcar, Henry VIII, ii. 

I know not how conceit may rub 
The treasury of life, when life itself 
\ irjils to the t heft. • Id., King Lear, iv. 15. 

Strong court it, like a new principle, carries ail 
easily with if, when yet above common bcnsc. - 
Locke. 

At present common only in u bud sense, 
its vain fancy ; fantusticul imagination. 

Malhraueho has an odd conceit, 

As ever enter'd Frenchman 's pate. Prior. 

Seist 1 lion .1 man wis»* m his own cowrit I ’Ifn'm 
is more iiope of a IVh*I LIiiiii of him. - Pronrhs , xt\l. 

.4. Fondness; favourable opinion ; ojiiniouu- 
j tive pride. 

j {since hy a little studjing in learning, and gi-nil 
; conceit of himself, Ik* has lost his religion ; 1 1 my bo 
find it again by harder study under humbler truth. 
—Hcnttey. , 

Out of conceit with. No longer fond of. 

Not that. 1 1 hire assume to myseif to have put him 
mil of ronct if with, it . by having i-onvim ed him of 
the fantastiralin-SH of it . - A relihishop Tdlolson .' 

What hath ehielly put me oat of conceit with this 
moving manner, is the frequent di-apitoiiiluienl. - 
Swift. 

!). Pleasant fancy ; gaiety of imnginatjon ; 
acuteness; sentiment; striking thought. 
Obsolete. 

II is wit is ns thick its Tewksbury mustard : I hero 
is 110 more eonciit in him than is in a inallcL. 
Slitikrsgt or, Henry IV. Part II. ii. -k 

While lie was 011 his way to the gilihct, a freak 
' t(M>k him in the head to go olf with a emiei it. -Sir 
j It. // Estrange. 

Some to eonciit nloiie their works routine, 

I And glittering thoughts struck out ut every line. 

Pope. 

Often the Knglish form of the Italian 
concetto , as in the following passage, width 
is from a translation of .Muratori. 

The ports of this age hud in irenernl a just taste. 

. . . There may he observed, howcicr, sonic ihUV-rein o 
between l}iv author* who lived hiTore the middle of 
the cc' tury mid those wlm lolloweil tlit-ni. Tim 
I former \v«‘ii' more attentive to imitate l'ctrarch. . . . 

i The later writers, in order to gam more appluuv, 

deviated iiisoim- manner from the spirit of l , i , ir:ii , i , h 1 
seeking ingenious tlmiiglils, Jlorid conceits, *]!>-minl 
ornaments.- -/hdtaui. Introduction to the Literal urn 
of Europe in the Eiftanth, Si.rtiintt% ibid Sect i - 
Lt nth Centitriis, pt. ii ■ h. v. 5 :t. • 

Conceit, r. a. Conceive; imagine; think ; 
believe. Obsolete.. 

One of two had ways you must cowrit me, 

Either ncuwaid nr u HulU'i-er. 

Shuktspear, Julius Casa r, iii. 1 . 

They looked for great mailers ut their liumh 111 :i 
cause wlih'li they conctiftd to be for the liberty of 
tin* subject.— llacon. 

With the / cjh dive pronoun. See Con- 
ceited. , 

He conceits himself to lie. struck at . when he is 
not so much its thought of .—Sir Ii. // Estrange. 

The strong, hy coHciiling t lu m Si lets weak, am 
thereby n-mli-red ns umictivc, ami eoi.siHjiieiitly as 
useless, us if tin y n-ally wen* so. - South, Sermons. 

Conceit, u. n. Fomf it notion ; conceive ; 
imagine; fancy. Obsolete. 

Tlu-re must lie ii spec i tick essence, which is tin; 
root of those ptiwi'M, \c.. Tor Tw tun c(mii-si: ami 
slovenly to conceit, tliul these are elartvd on tlu-m. 
—A limitations un Bishop Rust's Discourse jf Tr.Jn, 
p. 2 il.i : lijs’i. 

Conceited, part. utlj. • 

1. Endowed with fancy. Obsolete. 

llu wa* of couiilcnaiu'u amiable, of feat lire comely. 
active of hotly, pfcasautly conceited, nml sliaiji of 
wit.— Knutlrs. 

•2. Full of conceits, which, when they refer to 
the person who forms them (see Conceit, 
o. a.) make him unduly fond of himself; 
egotistical; affected ; fantastical. 

lt is not possible but a conceded mini must l*c a 
foole, for tliut nverwiriiiug opinion hr Imln ol hun- 
selfc, excludes all oppi^rlunity of puroliHsing know- 
ledge .— Bishop Hull, Mnlitatious, t)j. lUrd 3 U*v.j 
i >07 
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TVerc is another extreme in olwrure writers, which 
some empty conceit al heads an* Apt to run into, out 
of a prodigality of Words, mid a want of sense. - 
Felton. Dissertation on n ailing the Classieks, 

If you think me ton conn ited. 

Or to passion quickly heated. Sir iff. 

■\Vhnt you write of me. would make me more con- 
ceited than what 1 scribbled myself. -Pope. 

With o/'hpforo tin* object. * 

Every mnn is building n several way. impotent 1y 
iterials. - 


conceited q/'iiis own model and his own ma< 

Dryden. 1 

If we consider how vieious and corrupt the Atlie- 
n inns wen*, how conceited of their own wit, selenee, 
nild politeness. Henley, * 

Conceitedly, m/p. In a conceited manner ; 
fancifully; whimsically. 

Conceitnlln dress her. and he assign'd 
By yrtti lit place for every flower and Jewel ; 

Slake her for love lit fuel. Jhmne? Poems. p. 11R. 

Conceitedness. .v. Attribute suggested by 
Conceited; opinionativcncss ; fondness 
• of one’s self. 

Then* Is notorious testimony of Aristotle's pride, 
conceited ness, mid imtlimik fulness towards l'lato.— j 
Dr. lt. More, Xntcs upon Psyche , p. 87. r ». | 

When men think none worthy ( i sti*eiu. hut such | 
ns claim under their own pretences, pari ialil.v and | 
conceit ethics* makes them (rive the pro-einini'Tiee.— 
Collier. F.tsay on Pride. 

Who can deal with nil- Ignoramus, that is wrapt 
hy his inelimition. flat there hy his eonreih dness. 
jealous of all contrary instruction, and imupabb* of 
wH*imr the force of it.— Bentley, Ph del cut herns Lip - 
siensis. § xv. 

Conceitless. adj. Stupid ; without thought ; 
dull of apprehension. Obsolete. 

Thiuk'st thou, I am so shallow, so conceifless, 

/To be seduced by thy flat I cry ? j 

Sh nkes pear, Ttcu Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. ! 
Conceivabllity. s. Capability of being con- | - 

ceived. Sec Inconceivability. I 

Conceivable, adj. Capable of being ima- 
gined or thought. i j 

If it wen* possible to cent rive an invention, when*- . 
by any cancel raid c weight may be moved by any 
e'oncnrnblr power with tin* sumo quickness, without ; 
other instrument, the works of nature would la* too 1 
much Hubjei-fed to art. Bishop Wilkins. 1 

The freezing of I lie words In the air in the 
northern climes, is as conceivable as this strange 
unio n. -fjlancillc, Scepsis Seif nti flat. 

It js not cnnccirti/de that it should he indeed that 
very person, whose shape and voice it assumed. - 
Bishop AUecbury, Sermon*. 

Probabilities, we apprehend, did not elder at all 
into his consideration: his object was, to produce 
effect— to exalt and dilate the character through 
whom he was to interest or appal ns and to raise 
our concept ion of it. h.v all the helps that could lie 
jhwived from the majesty of nature, or the dread of 
superstition. It is niomrli, therefore, if the situation 
in which he has placed him is conceivable, and if the 
suppos/Lion of its reality enhances our emotions and 
kindles our imagination, for it is Manfred only 
1 lint vve are required to fear, to pity, or udmirc.— 
Jeffrey, Edinburgh Rt vine. 

Attain, the ease is conceivable of a corporation, 
nr an academical hndv, going nn for coni lines in the , ‘J, 
performance of the rontine-lmsiness which came in i 
Its way, and pivserviiur a (rood understanding la- j 
tween its members, with statutes almost a dead i 
letter and no precedents to explain them.— Xtarnian, 
Essay on the Development <f Christian Doctrine, 
eh.lii.5t. 

If, ns Sir William Hamilton says, those pmpoxi- 
tiouH only are conceivable of which subject and pre- 
dicate are capable of unity of rcprcsi'iitation, then 
is the subjectivity of space inconceivable; for it is 
impossible to hriinr the two notions, span* and pro- 
perty of the efro.into unity of representation— 7/»r- 
\ert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, pt. i. cb. iii. 

Concelvablenesa. s. * Attribute suggested 
by Conceivable. 

Not to dwell upon the fivt that his whole nrgn- 
ment turns upon the existence of space and time, 
and that for the belief in their existence tlm uni- 
versal postulate is ids snip warrant; and only ob- 
serving. by the way, that the distinction he ((raws 
between these and. other things, himres entirely 


atty Could do, was to determine to communicate 
Himself: and did so accordingly .— Bishop Muun- 
tagu. Appeal to Ctcsar, p. <11. 

A snow-drift which obstructs a rond, and a vein 
of valuable on*, may comvimd/ly each furnish em- 
plnyiiicut for an rami iinuik*r of labourers.— 
Wnately, Elements of /s>gie, h. ill. § 10. 

Conoelve. v. a. [directly from Fr. concevoir \ 
which is from Lit. cnnripw } a compound 
of con uud capio tube.] 

1 . Form in the mind; imngine. 

N'elnicliadnc/.xar lintli cmiivmi/a purpuso against 
you ,—Jemniah, xlix. .’in. 

If von compare my gentlemen with Sir John, you 
will hardly conceive him to have been bred In tho 
same climate .— Sir ft. 

Similarly, though men mny have thought. somo 
things incoiiceivahle which wen* not so, there may 
still Is* inconceivable things ; and the inability to 
conceive the negation of a thing, may still Iw our 
best warrant for Ix'lmving it. ('(iiicnling lln* entire 
truth of Mr. Mill's position, that, during any phase 
of human progress, tin* ability or inabilii y to form a 
8|Mvilie concept ion wholly depends on the cx|s'ri- 
ences men have had; and that, by a widening of 
their experiences, they mny, hy and hy, Ixj enabled 
to court ire tilings lx*forc inconceivable to them; it 
may still he argued that ns, at any time, the l»est 
warrant men can have for a Isilief is the perfect 
agreement of h! 1 pre-existing experience in support 
of it. it follows that, at any lime, the incoitocivablc- 
ness of its negation is the ihrpcst lest any belief ml- 
mils o t.—Hei'bt rt Sjuneer, Pci neigh s of Psychology, 
pt. i. ch. il. 

We can neither conceive, vn the one hand, nil ul- 
timate minimum of spurn or lime; nor can we, oil 
the other, conceive their inliuitc divisibility. Ill 
like milliner, we cannot conceive the absolute rniu- 
niciieruicnt of time, nor tin* utmost limit of spare, 
and are yet equally unable to conceive them with- 
out any commencement or limit. Sir IV. Hamilton, 
Edition of Reid, p. 877. 

Admit into the womb; form in the womb. 

I was slniK-u in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
court ice me.— Psalms, li. 5. 

Conceive, r. n. 

In flu* following instances, and in most 
(? till) others, tho roustructioii seems to 
havo arison out of tin* notion that conceive 
-think, and that wo can concoiui of nn 
object what wo think of it. But think- 
ing of an object is different from thinking 
it; and in Metaphysics, where this distinc- 
tion is important, to conceive -‘think in tho 
latter sense only. 

*Thc griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me : let it he nois'd, 

Tint, through our intercession, this revokemont 
And pardon comes. Shakesp ac , Henry VIII. i. 2. 

Con crier or things clearly and distinctly in their 
own natures; connive of things completely in all 
tlieir parts; conceive of tilings comprehensively in 
all their pro|M*i-tics and relations; comv/eco/'lhiiigN 
extensively in all 1 h«*ir kinds; conceive •;/’ things or- 
derly. or in a proper method.-— I Vat Is, Logick. 

1 could not connive of \( ax an affair of jesterday. 
— ImihIi, Essays of Elia, The superannuated Man. 
Boeomc pregnant. 

The tWks should conceive when they came to 
drink. Genesis, xxx. :il». 

0 what avails me now that honour high 
To have cnncciecii of God, nr that salute, 
liail highly favour'd, among women blest l 

Milton, Paradis* Regained, ii. (Ml. 

The lieautenus maid, whom he beheld, possess'd: 
Conceiving us she slept, her fruitful womb 
Swi ll'd with the founder of immortal Home. 

Addison. 

Conoelver. a Ono who conceives. 

Though hereof prudent symbols and pious nllc- 
porics lx* made by wiser eonccivtrs, yet eoiuimui 
lieuls will flv unto superstitious application*.- Sir 
T. It intone. Vulgar Errours. 

Conceiving, verbal abs. Conception ; appre- 
hension ; understanding. 

Cndwal 

Strikes life into my speech, and shews much more 
His own conceio{ng. Shakcspcar, Cymbclinc, iii. 8. 


upon mneeirahirness and tncnnccivablciii*ss ; let lis c£noezn6nt. r. a. Cement toirethor. Hare. 

«« t« 11...4 1... ...... .... .Jr 


go on to remark, that he infers from our inability to 
conceive the nnnihilidiim of snare and time, joined 
with our ability to conceive ‘the annihilation of all 
other things— lie infers from these facts, that space 
and time are receptivities, subjective conditions 
and not objective realities. Wo can conceive bodi'-s 
non-existent : we cannot conceive tirno And space 
non-existent: therefore, time and space nn? forms 
of thought .— Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psycho- 
logy. pt-. i. ch. iii. 

Conceivably, adv. In a conceivable man- 
ner; intelligibly. 

* • Tho first thing God did, or possibly and conceive 

m 


The world is but a more magnificent building, all 
tin* stones are gradually convenient et!. and then* is 
nemo that subsists alone— Felltlunn, Resolves, (Ord 
MS.) 

Conoent. s. (the accent given ft« in the ex- 
tracts.) [Lilt, conccntus; Kalian, concento.] 
Harmony ; concord of sound ; unison. Ob- 
solete. * ■ 

It is to l>o considered, that whatsoever virtue is in 
numbers, for conducing to cinu'ent of notes, is rather 
to bo asc rilied to the ante-number than to tho entire 
number.— Bdcon, 


Birds, winds, mid waters *un£ with sweat concent, 

Fairfajc, Tcansfhtton if Tasso, xviii, iy' 

That imdisttirls'd song of pure concent, 

Ayo siiiig lA*forc tin; sapphire-colnur'd throne 
To liiui that sits then 

Milton , Ode at a Solemn Mustek 

With to. 

Reasons lsirrowed from nature anil the schoolmen 
as subservient mediums, carry a imisick and com- 
cent to that which God hath said in his word .— Ur 
Mayne. . 

"fix in concent to Ida own principles, which allow 
no merit, 110 iutriusick worth to accompany onu 
stato more than another .— Bishop Atterbnry. 

Concent, v. a. Harmonize. Rare. 

Such mnslck is wise words with time concent at. 

Spenser , Faerie Queen, iv. 2, j. 

Cono^ntfUl. adj. Completely harmonious 
Rare. r 

Geometry, in giving unto every one his propri 
form mid llgiiro; mid inusick, in joining them in mi 
conmdful 1111 harmony, each of them with 01 m 
auot her— Father by, Atnvumastix, p. 2J5. 

C^neentrate. v. a. 

I. Drive into a narrow compass; drive to- 
wards the centre; consolidate; (contrary 
to expand or dilate). 

I'erlmpxil is right to assume that the policy re- 
commended :qi| Killed to Stephen's chivalrous in- 
alincts. and that the king was asliniued to eonerii- 
trate his strength on a woman.- -f/. II. Pt arson, The 
early and middle Ages of England, eh. xxviii, 

± Intensify by freeing from extraneous mat- 
ters: (opposed to dilate). 

Spirit of vinegar concnifratrd nnd minced to if* 
greatest, strength, will coagulate tin* scrum.— Ar- 
bnthnot, On the Xafure and Choice of Aliments. 

Concentration, s. Collection into a narrow 
spaa* round the centre; compression into 
:i narrow compass. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration 
of the light, must 1 m? sliiulow«*d in a circular iiihii- 
nor.— Pcacham, Oomph at Gentleman. 

Cono6ntre. r.11. [Fr, voncenlrer ; from Lit. 
centrum - centre.] Tend to one common 
centre ; have the same centre with some- 
thing else. 

Tim bricks having first been formed in a circular 
mould, and then cut, lM*fore their hurniiur. into four 
quarters or more, the sides afterwards join so closely, 
ami tin* points concentre so exactly, that the pillars 
appear one entire pieir.-A'/V //. Wot ton. 

All these 1111 * like so many lines drawn frmii se- 
veral objivts, Hint sumo may relalo to him, and nut- 
centre ill him. Hale. 

Conocntro. v. a. Direct or contrnit to- 
wards one centre. 

The having a ]iart I(*sm to animate, will serve tr> 
concentre the spirits, and make them more active 
ill I he ivst. Hr. //. More, Decay of Christian Pit ty. 

In thee concentring all their precious tsiims 
Of Marred iullui'iicc I Milton, Paradise. Lost , ix. 1 00. 


Concentric, adj. Having one common 
centre. 

If, as in water stirr’d, mon* circles lie 
Produc'd by one, love such additiuiis take ; 

Thosi*, like so many spheres, hut one heav’n make. 

For they arc all c«»ti id nek unto time. 

Ihiiiio , pones, p. '27> 

Any Hiilistanee, pit chill n teddy upon two jmiiiK 
as on an axis, nnd moving about on that nxis. nN?> 
desc'rils's n eirrle eoimntrick to the axis.— Muxoh, 
Mechanical Ere crisis. 

Circular revolutions in court ntrick orbs alhiut tlm 
sun, or other central hodjr, could in nowisi* In* at- 
taimsl without tin? power of tin* Divine arm Had- 
ley. Sermons,';. 

If a stone ,'v thrown into stagnating waler.IJii' 
waves excited tlici- bv eontinuu some finio •'» arec 
in the place w here I In- stone fell into the water, amt 
Bn* proiinir.it fit friiin thence into eoneeiitriek circles 
upon tin* surface of the water to great distances.— 
Sir I. Ear (on, Upticks. 


moentrlcal. adj. So tii(* as Con c fi n t r 1 r. 

Tile mil liner of 'its concretion is l.y amend rienl 
rings, like ilius*' of nn onion utmut the lirst kernel- 

- Arbnthnot, On the X it invalid Choice if Aliments. 

If the crystalline humour hail tss*n cuueculricai 
to the Helen sli's, iht eye would not have jiiliiiilt. il a 
whole hemisphere at one view.— Ray. ll tsdoin <: 
God manifested in the Works of the treat am. 

inc^ntrloate. r. a. roncfiitralf. 

U*t angels nnd men eontrihute as niticl W* 
they can; let them knit and V. 1 ^ 

iKMina - Culmncelt, Light * f Eahons. KM. (Ow • J' 

(Jould angelH and mep have 1 united and 
catvd all their reason, yet tlmy would W Jw 
been able to spy out suA prefmind and mjstenous 
excellencies.— /Wd. 138. (Grd MS.) 
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Oonoentaal nrij. % Harmonious, Rare. 

. Milton, full of these l’latonick ideas, hns here a 
refarenoo to tliiH eoiiMumnnte or conccntual supg of 
tlm ninth sphere, which is uiidiHlurlmd anfl pure, 
that fa. lmalln.vcd and iM-rfeet.— 2 1 . tVarton, Notes un 
Milton's smaller Porms. 

Concept, s . [Lat. eonerptnm- thing 1 con- 

ceived.] Object conceived by the mind ; 
mental representation, considered as the 
result of an act, of conception, rather than 
the act itself. See C o u ce pt i o n. 

m iw form to ourselvifi n concept of the universe. 
What in true of our concrpt nt creation holds of our 
concept of annihilation. -Sir IT. Hamilton, 1) inclu- 
sions un Philosophy amt J At era In re, p. .Hi2. 

The subjectivity of time and apace lieing, lie nl- 
leges, Irresistible as an inference, lie insists on it ns 
a fact; ami to rereive it as a fact involves two im- 
possibilities— tlm forming of emurpts of time and 
apace os subjiTtive forms, and the abolition of tin: 
concept* of time and spare as objective realities. — 
Herbert Spencer , Principles of Psychology, pt. I. 
cli.iil. 

]f, then, llunic’a argument claim to bo anything 
more than n string of logical forma containing no 
auhfitjmcc, its llrst term -ail impression -must lx? 
idled only ns the representative of a definite concept-, 
and no nucIi definite concept can im formed without, 
two other things the impresMiig and the impressed 
— lieing involved. Ibid. 

In proportion as the iiuiiiImt of concepts which n 
proposition involvea is gnat, ami the mental trans- 
itions from concept to concept are numerous, the fal- 
libility of the test will Increase.— 7/W. el), ii. 

Conceptftcle. #. fFr. conceptarle ; Lilt, con- 
ccplucuhm.’] That in which anything is 
contained ; vessel ; receptacle. 

There is at this day resident, in Unit Inure enneep - . 
fade, wafer enough to elfect sueli a deluge.— R’mw/- 1 
tcftnl. Essay loicartls a Natural History if the 


drv; many fillies uiirrjU'il. ami almost always forced ; i 
nud.hesulcs, is lull of fin ci pf imis, poiiitMif cp-i'p.-im 
amt willie isms; all wliieli are n«.t only below the 
dignity of hen lie verae, hut eoutrary to i’ls -.lainre. - 
Itrydeu, Dedication to Translation of Juvenal. 

5. Act of conceiving, or growing quick in 
pregnancy. 

1 will greatly multiply thy sorrow, and thv con- 
ception: in sorrow tliou alia I L bring forth children. 
—(iciusiu, iii. l«. 

Thy sorrow 1 will greatly multlplv 
«.v thy conception', children lliou (.halt hring 
In sorrow forth. Milton, Paradise /„< x. l««. 

Conceptions. adj. Apt to conceive; fruit- 
ful. Rare, 

,, , Coin ii i on mother. . . . 

Kfisear thy fertile and cum; pt ions womb; 

Let it no more bring out iugratcftd man. 

Shakes pear, Timmi of Athens, iv. 3. 

Conc6ptiye. «<//, Capable of, or active in, 
conceiving; ( mentally or physically). 

Ill hot climates, and « here the* uterine parts ex- 
ceed in heat., by the eoldness oft his simple they may 
™ redured into a concept ivc constitution.- -'Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Er roars. 

Kxreptiou might bo taken to this argument oil 
several grounds - on the ground that space and 
tiiim in the abstract, are imL slrietly conceivable 
things at all in tlm anise that other tilings are: on 
the ground that the alleged iiieoueeivuhleuess of a 
minimum or u limit is uol really of the same nature 
as I hose with which it is classed— is iml due funii 
arivsl of the concept ire power, 1ml a I in tiling of it - 
is not an inability to put ono conception in plnee of 
another, hut mi iualiilily to form any concept ion. 
M iimner, it might Im* urged that there is no true 
parallelism bc| wren these cast's in which both alter- 
natives are alike iiieoneeivablc, and all other cases, 
in wliieli one alternative is conceivable nnd tlm 
other not. - Ilf chert Spencer, Principles of Psycho- 
logy, pt. i. Hi. ii. 


Earth, preface. 

Concfcptible. adj. Coiiceivnhlo. Rare. 

Some of his attributes, nud the uiHiiifestations 
thereof. are not only highly delectable to tlieintel- 
Iretivo faculty, liul are most suitable and easily con- 
rcptihfe by us, because apparent in his works. -Sir 
M. Hate, Origination of Mankind. 

Conception, s. Result or process of con- 
ceiving: ( mental or physical). Set? Con- 
cept. 

1. Concept: (the distinction iudiented under 
thiit word being either not recognized, or 
overlooked). 

As concent ion xnre the images nr resemblances of 
things to the mind within ilself. in the like manner I 
are words or iininos the marks, tokens, or reseiu- j 
hlnnccs of those conceptions In tin* minds of them 
whom we converse with. -Smith, Sermons. 

Consult the acutest poets and speakers, and they 
will confess that their quickest, most admired con- 
ceptions ww such as darted into their minds, like 
sudden (lashes of lightning, they knew not how. imr 
whence; and not by any certain consequence, or 
dependence of one thought upon /mol her, as it is in 
mailers of ratiocination— Jhi.t. 

To have right conceptions about them, we must 
bring our understm.: lings to the inflexible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not endea- 
vour to bring things to any preconceived notions of 
our own.- -Locke. 

2. Act. of which ti concept (in the strict 
sense of the term) is the result. 

And ns if beasts coneeiv’d what rensoii were. 

And that conception should distinctly show 
They should the name of reasonable lienr; 

For, without reason, none could reason know. 

Sir ./. Davies. 

A form of xvonls uniting attributes not presint- 
r.blc in an intuition, is not the sign of a thought, lmt 
of the negation of all thinking. Conception must 
thus lie carefully distinguished, asm ell from mere 
imagination, ns from a mere understanding of the 
meaning of words. Combinations of attributes Io- 
gieally impossible may Ini expressed in language 
perfeetly intelligible. There is no dillleulty in un- 
derstanding the. meaning of the phrase bilinear 
Figure, or Iron-gold. The language is intelligible, 
though the object is Inconceivable.— Hansel, Pro- 
legomena Logica, 

3. Notio.i ; idea, in general. 

Thou hut ramcmlKT'Nl me of my own conception. 
I nave pereeived a most faint neglect of late ; which 
I have rather blamed as my own jealous curiosity, 
than as a very pretence and purpose of unkindness. 
—Shahspear, King Lear, i. 4. 

3 . Please your highness, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 


Not friended by ids wish to your high person, 

His will la most malignant, and it stretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Id., Henry VIII. i. 2. 

4. Conceit ; sentiment ; pointed thought. 

He ia Ao flatulent sometimes, and sometimes too 


Conceptualism, s . In Metaphysics, Sys- 

tem in which more attention is paid to the 
rclu; ion between n. mental object and the 
mind which conceives it, tlmn to either 
the object (res) itself with reference to 
ihc nature of things in themselves, or to 
the name (no men) us suggestive of the 
class to which it belongs ; 'lienee interme- 
diate to Realism and Nominalism. 

The close of nil Albert the Trent’s intense lalxnirs, 
of his enormous assemblage of the opinions of the 
philosophers of all ngcs,nndhfa efforts to harmonize 
them with tlm high Christ inn theology, is a kind of 
eeleel ieiHin.au unreconciled realism, eonciptualisin, 
nominalism, with many of the diilleiilticH of each. 
Mil man. History of Latin Chris1ianity,h.xW. eli.iii. 

The Conceptualism or eelrctieitmi of St. Tliomn* 
(lie cannot be called a Nominalist) admitted so nun h 
realism under other forms of speceli ; the Realism of 
Runs Scot us was so absolutely n realism of wonts, 
reality was with him something so thin and unsiih- 
slaiilial; the AugusliiiiAiiism of St. Thomas was so 

f : ua riled and tempered by his liigli ethienl tone, by 
iia assertion of the loftiest Christian morality; Dm 
IVJagianism charged against Neotus is so purely lne- 
tniiliy siral, so halnured by his constant, for him 
vehement, vindication of Divine grace, only with 
potions peculiar lo his philosophy, of its mode of 
operation, and with oluiosl untnieenble distinctions 
as to its mode of in il uenee, that nothing less than 
the inveterate pugnacity of scholastic teaching, and 
I lie rivalry of the two orders, could hn\e perpetuated 
the strife. -Mid. h. xiv. eh. iii. 

Conceptuallat. s. (coust ruction often ad- 
jectival, as in ' cover ptnalixt doctrine,’ ‘ eon - 
ccpfna/ixt principles.’) Supporter of the 
doctrine of Concept iialism. 

St. Thomas [Aquinas j.likc his predecessor, Albert, 
on Die grind quest ion of uuiversals, is reloclie ; nei- 
ther absolutely realist, conn pt tin fist, nor nominal- 
ist. riiivorsnls an* real only in Hod. and but seem- 
ingly, in potentiality rather than actuality: they 
are Kubjis-tive in the intelligence of man; they 
result object holy in things.— Milman, History of 
Lain Christianity, b. xiv. eh. iii. 

Concern, v. a. [Fr. cunctnpr.] Sec Dis- 
creet. • 

1. Relate, belong, or l>e of importance, to 
anything. 

‘Kxelude the use of natural reasoning about the 
Hcn.se of holy scripture, eniireriiing tlm articles of 
our failli ; ami then, that Die script u re doth concern 
the art ioles of ourfaith, wlm can assure us V— Hooker, 
Ecclesiastical Polity, b. iii. § H. 

(iraeious tilings 

Thou hast rmhl'd ; those rhielly which twirem 
Just Ahralmui, arid his seed. 

Milton, Paradise tost, xn. 271. 
Our wnrs with Franco haw ^farted us in our 
moat tonder iutercats, and concerned us more than 
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those with sny other mil ion.— Addison , % Pr suit 
Slate of tht IVar. 

it much concern* them not to suffer tlm king to 
establish his authority on this Midi-. Id , Tract Is 
in Italy. 

Tlm more the authority of any sta lion In society 
is extended, tile limn' il mnerens pubiick happiness 
that it Is: committed lo limn fearing (it*\.—lloy.n. 
Sermons. 

2. Interest; engage by interest ; dislurb. 

1 knew a young iiegroe who won sick of the smnll- 

1 u>X : I liiiiinl bv enquiry, nt ii person's ooieerneil for 
iim. Hint the little tumours left whitish »|Hvks lje- 
hind them. -Hoyle, On Colours. 

Atmve the rest two godtfrsses appear. 

Concern'd for each : here Venus. Juno there. 

Hryden, Virgil's .Eneiti. 
Whatever past fictions it cannot reconcile, or ap- 
propriate to t hut present sidf by consemusuess, it 
i-.m Iw im^iiore emit; nu d iii tlinii if I hey lizul never 
las'ii done. - 1. 1 ie f, r. 

They think themselves out of the reach of Pro- 
videnee, and no longer com; rued to solicit Iim fa- 
vour. Ilnurs. 

In one compressing engine I shut a sparrow, with- 
out forcing any nir in ; and in an hour tlm bird liegan 
to p.*int, ii ml lw conccraeit, and in less than an hour 
and a hair to lie sick.- Dirham. 

With m If. 

lVn ideiicc, where it loves n nation, concerns itself 
to own and assert the interest of religion.hy blasting 
Die spoilers of religious |s'rsoiia ami places .—South, 
Smiimis. • 

being a layman l ought not to have concerneil my - 
st If wit h siieculations which belong to Dm profession. 
—Dry den. 

Conoern. s. 

1. Ihisinoss; nflfstir: (considered as relating 
to some one). 

Let early care thy main concerns secure ; # • 

Things of less moment may delays endure. 

Sir J. Iknham. 

This manner of rijxising tlm private cwnvrwr of 
families, and snerillemg iim sern'ts of the (lead to 
the curiosity of the living, is one of those licentious 
practices, which might well deserve the aniunid ver- 
sion of our government. Addison, Pen holder. 

A liisil lien emperor said, if Die gcsls were offended, 
it whs their own rmnrrn.iind they wen* able lovm- 
dieate 1 lieniselves. — Siriji. 

Religion is no trilling concern, to be performed in 
any careless and KUiwrlleial maimer.— Jhigrrs. 

I’roluibly. if the failure . . . had lmen followed by 
the .stoppage? of one or two more ban king concerns. 
Dial which we can now hstk liaek upon as a past 
period of depression would have culminated into n 
disastrous ciiiuiiiereiul crisis. —Saturday Review, 
Nov. 10, lisa. 

*2. Interest; 4 *ngiigc*ment. 

No nlo..s tli* alarm to liis rellrements give: 

'TIs all limn kind's concern that lie should live. 

Dryifrn. 

When we s|M*ak of Dip conflagration of the woyld, 
these have no concern in Dm queuliou.— T. liumvt. 
Tin or jt of the Earth. % 

3. Importance; moment.. • 

.byslerious sis-nds of a high concern. 

Ami weighty truths, solid convincing sense, 
Kxplain’d by liuatrirtL'd eliHpiencc. 

Ijord Roscommon. 
The mind is stunned nnd dnz/.hsl amidst Dint 
variety of objects: shccnniiul apply herself to tlmso 
things widen are of tlm utmosL concern to her.— 
Addison, Spectator. 

4. Passion ; affection; regnnl. 

All, what concerns did Init Ii your souls divide I 
Your honour gnvc us what your love deuy'd. 

Dt'yden. 

0 Mnrcin, let me lu>p*’ thy kind concerns 
And gentle wishes follow me to halt le ! 

Addison, Cato. 

Why all this conarn for Dm piMir? We want them 
not as Dm country is now nmiiHged : where Dm 
plough lias no work, one family can do Dm biuiiiOM 
of Ally. Swift. 

Concernedly, adc. With affection; with 
interest. 

They had more positively nud concernedly wedded 
his cause, than they were before understood to havu 
done.- Lord Cl a rent Inn. 

Those diseuiinH's, together xvtlin little Umk newly 
printed at Paris, occortliiiu to tlm license of thul 
nation, of Dm amours of Henry IV., which was by 
them presented to hurt, and too cnncrrHctlly read l»y 
him, made that impftsaiou umm his mind, that im 
wan resolved to raise the quality and degree of that 
lady.— Lord Clarendon, Lfc, ii. 322. 

Concdrnlnf. prep. Relating to; with re- 
lation to. 

There fa not any thing more subject to err our than 
tlm true Judgment concerning Dm power and forces 
of an estate.— Baemu 

Tho ancients had no higher reeounie than to 
nature, as may apitear by a discourse concerning 
this point in 8tnbo.-&r T. Browne, 
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x<f rnn demonstrate Hint there in such nn 
"land as Jamaica, yd upon testimony, I nm fnsi 
. 1 rmn ull (lonlit concerning it .— A rchhishop Tillatson. 

Concerning. «. jiusinoss ; tiffiiir of mo- 
incut. Hare. 

We shall write to you, 

Ab time mid our roucernings shnV importune. 

Shukesju-ar. Measure for Measure, 1. 1. 
Fop who, t lint's but n queen, fhir, Holier, wise, 
Would fmm n pnddock. from u bat. n gilt. 

Such denr conccruings hide Y lit., Ihmtct , iil. 4. 

Concernment, s. Obsolete. 

1. Tiling 1 in which we nn* concerned ( or in- 
terested; affair ; flusiness; interest. 

To mix with th.v concernment* 1 desist. 

Henceforth not too much disapprove my own. 

Milton, Samson Agonist rs, JK1I*. 
Wrfhi my conrrmmeHt takes up no limn* room or 
compass than myself, then, so long arfl know where 
to breathe mul to exist, 1 know also where to bu 
haiipy.-AtaifA. 

He thnt is wise in the ntthirs and concernment* of 
i other men, but cn miens mid negligent of his own, 
that man may In* said to lie busy, but lio ia not wise. 
— A rchhishop Tilhtsoii. 

Promotion* which extend only to the present life. 
Are Hiunll, compared with t hose that have influence 
upon our everliisl itiK concernments. — Watts, Im- 
provement of the Mind. 

2. Relation ; influence. 

Sir, ’tis of near concernment, and imports 
No-lcss than the king's life and honour. 

Sir J. Denham, Sophy. 
He justly fears n pence with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his hnuirlity love. 

Drydeu, Indian Emperor. 

8. Interposition; regard; meddling. 

He married a dnuuhtor to tin* earl, without any 
jitlier approbation of her father, or concernment in 
it. than suffering him and her In come into his pre- 
ncii ce.— Lord Clarendon. 

4. Passion ; emotion of mind. 

While they are so eager to destroy the fiime of 
others, their ambition is manifest in their couccrn- 
ment— Drydeu. 

If it. carry with it the notion of something ex- 
traordinary, if apprehension and concernment ac- 
company it, the idea is likely to sink the deeper. - 
Jnwkc, 

Concert, r. a. [Fr. conccrtcr.] Settle any- 
thing in private by mutual communication ; 
contrive; ni(jusl. 

The two rogues, having concerted their plan, 
parted company.— Ik Foe, Memoirs of Colonel Jack. 
Concert, s. Communication of designs; es- 
tablishment of measures among those who 
are engaged in the same alfaiF. 

All those discontents, how ruinous soever, have 
arisen from the want of a due communication and 
concert.— Swift. 

Concert, s. [Italian, concerto.] Symphony; 
inaify performers playing to or ringing the 
same* tune. 

Having heard, said the Saint, you're fond of hymns. 
And indeed that musical snore ls'tray’d you, 
Myself, and my choir of cherubim". 

An* come, for a while, to serenade you. 

Iu vain did 1 ho horrified Henley say 
* "f was nil a mistake ' * she was misdirected 
And point to a concert, over the way, 

When.* fiddlers and angels wen* expected. 

Moore. h>rtl Henley and St. Cecilia. 

[Concert.- -Agreement. According to Die* from concur- 
tare, to contend with, but the explanation offal- j 
vein, which lie mentions, is more wit islitctory. The 
Latin has serrre, to join together interweave (whence 
serf it m, a wrealh or flowers), and tropically to com- 
bine, compose. coni rile. Tim compound consertre 
is used much in the same sense, to unite together iu 
action ; nuisi-rerc sermonnn, to join in speech; 
ci'nsertio, a joining together, lienee Italian con- 
serto, duly w might ami joined together, a harmo- 
nious consort, an agreement; ennsertare , to concert 
or interims* with proportion, to agree and accord 
together, to sing, to Mine or piny in consort. (Florin.) 
When the word cmiscrto was thus applied to tin* 
accord of limsieni instruments, it ngreed so closely 
both in sense and wnmd with con cento, |,at in con- 
cenlu* {cant us, i«cMy. Hong), harmony, harmo- 
nious music, that the two seem to* have been con- 
founded together, and ennserto, borrowing Hie e of 
concent o, liecnmc enneerth. wlieneu Hie French nml ! 
English concert. In Knghsh again the word was j 
confounded with consort , from Latin consort , - snr • j 
tis, partnking, sharing, a colleague, pnrliier. comrade, 

' Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To rend what manner liiusiek that mob* lie ; 

For all Hint pleasing was to living «*ar 
Wan there consorted in one harmouee, 

Birds, voiced, instruments, winds, waters, nil agree.’ j 
(Spenser, Faerie Queeu in llieli.) ; 
—Wedgwood, Dictionary of English Etymology.] I 

Cfnoert&tfton* s. [Lat. ccrto = strive, con- 
tend.] Strife: contention. I 
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As to the mnn himself, Mr. Edwards has been] 
serviceable to the common Christianity hy divers 
learned books; t herefore l wish to lihn wlint soever 
good himself desin-s to himself, these cancer tut ions 
I jet ween us notwithstanding.—. lAfe q f Firtuin , p.17. 

Concerted, part. adj. Planned hy persons 
in concert . 

Mark how nlready In his working brain 
He, forms Hit* well concerted scheme of mischief. 

Rowe. 

Will any mnn i>crmindo nm that tills w as not, from 
Hu? Is*ginning to the end, a concerted affair?— Tatter, 
no. 171. 

Concerto, x. [Mian.] Piece of music com- 
posed for a concert. 

A well -coin posed concerto of ins! rumcnlnl musiek, 
by the nuiiibiT and variety of the iustrumertts, by 
the variety of the purls wldeh are performed in 
them, Jte., present sail object so agreeable, so great, 
so various, and so interesting. — Smith, On the imita- 
tin' Arts, nt. ii. 

Nor will a concndo of flominiimi’s lie so readily 
understood ns an overture of Jomelli's, though i»i*r- 
fnrmcd by one and the samo orchestra.— Mason, 
Essay on Church Afusick , p. 17. 

Concession, s. [LaLmtcmt#, - onis ; from 
cedo --yield, give up.] 

1. Act of granting or yielding ; grant; tiling 
yielded. 

The concession of these charters whs in a parlia- 
mentary way. -Sir At. Hale, History of the Common 
Law of England. 

When a lover becomes satisfied by small com- 
pliances, without furt lur pursuits, then export to 
find popular assemblies content with small courts- 
sions— Swift. 

2. Specially applied, particularly of late, to 
grants of land, privileges, or immunities 
to companies. 

Hue of tin* forms flint diplomatic fears nn this 
subject seem to haw* taken is, licit the execution of 
till* I Sue*’ canal w otild immensely lienolit French in- 
tliieiicein Finpt. Il has been proposed nml advocated 
by Frenchmen. A Frenchman lias obtained the con- 
cession: nml il may be executed by French entri- j 
neei*s ami French workmen.-- Edinburgh Jh ru w, \ 
J nil. IS.'iti, )». L'liL I 

Concessive, adj. Implying concession. 

Hypothetical, conditional, nmnssire, nml execu- 
tive* conjunctions seem in general to require a snb- 
juncliie mood alter them.— lUshop J.uwth, Enghslt 
H rum mar. 

Concessively, tide. Ily wtiv of concession. 

Some Imve written rIu*lorieiifl a v and camrssiiv/y: 
nut controverting, but assuming 1 lie tpicst mu, which, ! 
taken ns granted. advantaged tin* illation.- Sir T. 
Jlmwnc, , Vulgar Erroiirs. 

Conc6ssory. adj.- Permissive. 

These laws are not pmliibitivo, but ennrfssory.— 
.hremy Taylor, Iluctor Habitant ium, ii. bl. (< >rd 
MS.) 

Concetto, s. pi. row cetti. [Italian.] False 
conceit; affected wit. See Conceit and 
Concept,^ 

Then* is a kind of counter taste, foundixl on sur- 
prise and euriosily, which maintains iisort of rival- 
ship with the true, and may be expressed by the 
court /fa.— Sin nstonr. 

The shepherd* hnv<* tlu*ir concetti and their anti- 
theses. Lord t ’ In stcrju ld. 

Conch, s. [Lat. concha.'] SMI; sea-shell. 

He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
Tin* crowded >, helves with rarities of shells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the ranch* he drew, 
And uli the sparkling stones of various hue. 

Jtryden, Fables. 

Followed by shell, ho as to give either a 
compound or an adjectival construction , it 
denotes a largo turbinated univalve, capa- 
ble of being actually used as a trumpet, 
or suggestive of the trumpet of the heathen 
sea gods. j 

One of tlieiq kept blowing ft largo conch-shell to i 
which a ived of two feet long was fixed.— Cook, j 
Voyage, vol. vi. h. iii. elf i. (Rich.) j 

C6nchlfer. s. [Lat. bear, hut really' 
the Latin conc/iifcra in an English form.'] 
Etymologically, and till lately, a mollus- 
cous shellfish in general ; now limited as 
in extract. 

(Jonrhifers Tan*] slioll-flah ; usually nnjlricted to ! 
those yiflli bivalve shells.— Owen, Lecture* on Com- 
parative A natomy, glossary. 

Conchfifera. s. See extract. 

Couchifcra flu] in Zoology a rlasa in the system 
established by Lamarck, including all Ihu mollusca 
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with lilvnlvo shells .-- Encyclojnedia AFctropoUtana 
Mollusca. h ’ 


^ , With this restriction the element concha 
in composition with Jero 1ms a narrower 
import than the (ircek *6*xn in composi- 
tion with Ady or ; since C o n c h o I o gy ap- 
plies to univalves as well us to bivalves. 

Conchiferonji. adj. Furnislicd with a shell : 
(for special meaning s<v precedingVntry). 

TIih cohc/i if crons or bivalve Aceplmla may Iiq 
subdivided into the llniebiopoda . . . and into the 
Jdimellihmueliiafn, in which the animal is nun. 
pressed in a different direction. Hamer, in Maya- 
cine of Natural l/ixfory, u. s. iijaT>7D. 

c6nomte. s. Fossil shell ; fossil. Obsolete. 

in ninny parts of the eounf ry we have a hard grav 
limestone or marble, which is flfll of couehitv*'. 
Jtishnp Nirolsnn, Leth r to Mr. Uncytl : HIM. 

Conchol6glcaL adj. Appertaining to Con- 
chology. 

These renmrks Apply to the eonehobinical labours 
of Linmeus and his followers, who hu\c devoted 
their whole ulteiition to the arrangriiiont of t )m 
shells without attending to the animals. Eucyrl,,. 
prtdia Jtritannica, Mollusca. * 

Conoholoftet. s. One who studies Con- 
chology. 

The most important appendix to the skin, for mh*Ii 
it must be called, appears to Is* 1 lie shell. This pan 
is easily preserved, exhibits fine forms ami IhmimI ittil 
colours, and lias long occupied the attention of n u . 
concholnyist .— Eucyrloikcdin Hritauuica, Mollusca. 

Conctaology. s. Thsit branch of Mnlucologv, 
or stuilv of the molluscous iniimals, w hicti 
treats more especistlly of their external 
covering or shell. 

Montagu, iu one nr his loiters, written nil me. 
cpieutly 0» the publication of liis great quarto work 
oil ' IfrilMi Canchotogy ,’ laments the too easy in*, 
ileius* In* had given to Iho aeeounls of liis tVieiuls, 
and earnestly deprecates any further altuiipts at 
iiugineiilmg our fauna without iuiesligalion nml 
inat HIV delilMTil ion. -For las and Dauby, UuLa'y 
of tlritisli Mollusca, t'ltrodiietlun. 

Concicrrco. s. [Fr. cuudcrt/c - jiorter, door- 
keeper.! Keeper of a palace or castle; 
lioiiH'keoper. Hare. 

lb* is known nml re-kimwii by Hu* c<mcta-gex, liy 
the judgi's, by the greater part, of the senate, Mv- 
Sir ii. Hack. Il -st»ry of IHthanl ttl.p.W. 

As soon ns tin* st ranger was landed on tlielialronie, 
the cuuctt rye Ilia I shewed the house would shut tin* 
di»or, to jmt this fallacy on him with IhepHikim.'- 
glasso. — J uhny. Account of Wrtduut , AncciloUs, 
ii. 


Coucillablo. s. [Fr. ftniciUahiilc ; from a 
Latin substantive coticifidbuftuu , whemv 
the present spelling is faulty.] Couteti- 
tiele ; small assembly. Hare, 

Some have sought tin* 1 rut Ii iu the coiivenfirics 
and couctliablts of licreLicks ami sectaries; others, 
in the extern trice and represeuLaliou of flu* church, 
. and bot Ii sorts have been seduced. - tlacon.Lj Cmt- 
trori rsus of tin Chit Celt of England. 

At length in ail obscure corner of lie* Venetian 
territory, at Ciudad in the Friuli, a few prelates 
were galhcml to assert the indefeasible right of Iho 
old desert j*d tin gory XI I. ; to Ii* ir liis lerble mur- 
murs of anathema .:ir*i,iist liis oiitriv* •nisi s. Hut l las 
was a lh*r the C.iim-il of Pisa Imd field h**r siltingx. 
That Council of l‘na rose in imposing superiority 
above these secluded ,uid fugitiie nan tliahults, ns 
they were Iniiuiiurty called. Mthnan, History of 
Latiu Christianity, ti. xiii. eh. 

Conciliable. ndj. [from a Latin adjective 
cnnnlidbilis.\ Capable of* living rceou- 
oilctl, or compared, with au\ thing. Hare. 

Nor dotli r m» pul away adult enmsly wliuentnplains 
of eauws nxibsl iii immutalile nature, idler unlit- 
ness, utbr diseouformily. not lynrilitihlc, lMs-aiise 
not to Is amended without a miracle.- -A/Mea, - 
traehurdnn. (Ord MS.) 
noillar. adj. Hebiting to a council. 

Having lsx*n framed by men of primiliie siini'h- 
eilv, in free mid conciliar ilebates without any am- 
bitious regards .— Jiaker. ftijhctions on luuruiug. 

. adj. Proposed, issued, promul- 
apprfived, hy a council. 

•authority the conciliary deli nit ions pas-s'l 
- Jeremy Taylor , JJuctur Habitant mm, u. 


Conciliary 

gated, or 
By theii 
into law.- 


iefillate. r. a. [Lat. conciliutM^rt. w 
unciliu.] fiain ; win ; reconcile. 

It was accounted a philtre, or plants y int f '' ( ' 
r ,nte alTeetion.— AVr* T. Browne, \*lu*r henm rs. 

(Christ’s other miracles ought to have h 
fwllef to his doctriiiu from th« . JeWs.-CWirwi 
Sermons, p. 00. 
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Conoili&tlon. s. Act of gaining or recon- 
ciling. 

The c.oncylyacioncd tho liolyo scriptures and most , 
aunelent fiitliiirn. — Bale, Vet a Course at the Bum y she j 

JUn», fill. 02. I>. 

To the coni'iUatian of rest and sleep, it is re- 

J uired that there be a moderate repletion.- -Gregory, 
•oslhuma, p. 05 : ltVSO. 

Conciliator, s. One who makes peace be- | 
tweeg others. , 

IIh thought it would 1 h» his great honour to lie tho 
conciliator of Christendom. ■ Hishop If ticket, Life if 
Archbishop William, pt. i. p. 10X 

Conciliatory* adj. Relating to reconcilia- 
tion. • 

They would act towards them in the most conci- 
liatory maimer. and would talk to them in I ho 
most gentle and smithing language. - llurke , On the 
Affairs of Ireland. 

The quarrel botwi*en Ihn.i'hce V 1 1 1 . and Philip 
the Fair is one of the gnut epoelis in the I’apa* 
history, the turning point utter which, for a linn* at 
least, the Papacy sans with a swift nnd precipitate ! 
descent, awl ftom which it never rose again to tho 
same commanding height. ... it- was the slrifeof 
the two proudest, hardest. and least conciliatory of , 
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itien, in defrnee of the two most stubbornly irre , 
mneileahln principli* which could he liroinrfit into 
collision, with everything In exasperate, nothing to 
avert, to break, or to mitigate the shock. Milman, 
History of Latin Christianity, h. xi. eh. ix. 

In the Wealth of Nations, we hear no more of this 
conciliatory n. ml sympathetic spirit; such amiable 
maxims are altogether forgotten, and the affairs of 
the world are regulated by different principles. - 
Ruckle, History of Virilization in England, ii. HU. 

Conclnn&tlon. s. [Lut. concinnatin , -uni's 
- making neat, from cone inn us = neat.] 
Piitting in a decent or becoming form. 
Rare. 

Tim several gifts of Hie Spirit to tho church were 
all derived from one eomiuoli fountain, and should 
never ho used without tile knitting (|uaiity of love; 
to which lie (the apostle) elsewhere properly nserih- 1 
eth the \ni\hl\ng, courin nation, niui jsTfeetingof the j 
saints. 'Mishap Reynolds, On the Hussions, p. 7“ 
(Onl SIS.) • 

Conoinnlty. s. Decency; Illness; nentness. 
Rare. 

Cicero, who supposed llgures to he named of the 
(jraciau scheninlcs, called them rouri an if if, that is, | 
proper . apt! 1 . feat m nisi 

.omicN, and fashions; comprisiiiK all ornaments of 
speech under one name.— Puicham, Harden of Elo- 
quence, b. i ; t. r i77. 

Tliero a man would commend in Correggio «I«*li- 
ea ten ess, in Parinesaim mnet unity. —Sir 11. Wotton , 
lie! i quite IVotfon inner, p. Hill. i 

Tim college call’d Amarodoeh ill Fez— which has | 
Ihvii so amply celebrated for l Ii*' ennei unify of its 
building.— L. Addison, 1 Vest* ra Horbnry,\\. I:;s, 

Conclonatory. adj. [Lut rc/wno - speech, 
address, harangue.] I’scil at preaching* 
or public assemblies. 

Their comeliness unbeguilod the vulgar of the old 
opinion tlx 1 loyalists had formerly infused into them 
by their co nciouatory invectives.— Ilourll. 

Concise, adj. [Lilt, enneisus , part, of con- 
cilia - cut to pieces.] Brief; snort; broken 
into short periods. 

The concise stile, whieh expresseth not enough, 
but leaves somewhat to lie understood.— 1$. Jonson, 
Risconcries. 

When* the author is obscure, enlighten him; 
where he is t-on brief and concise, amplify a little, 
nnd si't liis notions in a fairer view. - Watts, On the 
Improvement of the Mind. 

Concisely, tide. In a concise manner; brief- 
ly; shortly; in few words; in short sen- 
tences. • 

You will not he too prolix in your arguments; hut 
deal eunrisely nnd dorretnrily.tliHt I may he brought 
on compendiously iis limy Is* to the point you drive 
at.— Cri Hslnmn, Winter Evening Conference, pt iii. 

Ulysses here speaks very conci*ly , and he may 
seem to brink abruptly into the sfihjirt —Jirmanr, 
On the (klyssey. 

Conciseness s. Attribute suggested by 
Concise; brevity ; shortness. 

Hiving more scope to Mezwitius and Lamms, that 
version, whieh has more or the majesty of \ irgil, lias 
less of liis conciseness— l)ryden. 

Conciseness' wna the quali\v “)r whieh Hahrius, if 
wo may judgo from the fragments, seems to have 
Ik*vH ho excellent— 2'. Wart on. Essay on the Writings 
ami Genius of Hope. 

The perpetual importance of the sorjeant of lawo, 
who by hnbit or by afTeet^tioii linn tlie faculty or ap- 
busy when ho has nothing to do, is sketched 
with the spirit and conciseness of Horace.— id., 
History*# English Poetry, 1 . 48 *. 


Concision, s. 

1. Circumcision : benec erred, sect. 

Uewnre of dogs. liewara of evil workers, Ik* ware of 
the concision.— Philippian*, iii, 

Seeing them rim division nimuig themselves, hnr- 
i)itebuserliig soiiii:. khcadimr others, and threaten- 
ing mon* of the Mime concision, I am sure Ihcv 
cannot stand, nor lumhle further hut into ruin. 
Arrhdeaenn Amicay, Tablet of Charles 1. p. Hi. 

2. Conciseness. 

1 meant tu make this poem very short. 

But now i can’t tell where it may lint run. 

No doubt , if I had wish'd to pay my court 

To critics, or to hail the setting sun 
Of tyranny of all kinds, my concision 
Were more;— but I was horn for opposition. 

Hymn, lion Juan, xv. ‘22. 

Conolt&tion. s. [Lut . caneitatio, -unis ; from 
coh and vita, ns in rrcita - stir up, excite.] 
Act of stirring up, or putting in motion. 

Tho revelations of heaven arc conceived by imme- 
diate illumination of the soul ; whereas t he deceiving 
spirit, by co natation or humours, produces con- 
ceited pfinptasmes.-.SVr T. Jimmie. 

Conclam&tlon. s. [Lut.. conclamntio , -onisJ] 
Outcry, or shout of many together : (for 
its special import see extracts). Little mon 
than a Latin word in tin English form. 

Such a silent woe 

A dying mail's amazed household show, 

Before liis funeral ciaidomatbn. 

May, Lucan's Vharsalia, b. ii. 

The original is 

1 Bum corpora noiiduin 
Coitclamafa jneriit.' 

It was a custom among the Creeks to make a 
mighty noise wit lithe tinkling or sounding of iiray.cn 
vessi'ls; hut the Romans used cnnclu mat ion, or a 
gciicrul outcry, set up at equal intervals before the 
corps, by persons who waited there on purpose. - 
dm ahill, A rt of Embalming, p. 57. 

Conclave. ,v. [ L»t.] 

1. Room in winch t lie cardinals meet; us- 
stunhly of the cardinals. 

I 1 hank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They've sent mo such a mnu 1 would have wish'd 
for. Shakcs/nur, Ilniry VII f. ii. 2. 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of liis apparent 
likelihood to step into St. Fetor's chair, that in two 
conducts lie went in pope ami cauiu out aguiu car- 
dinal —South , Srr mo ns. 

2. ('lose assembly. 

The great seraphiek lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat. 

Milton, Ho rrulisp Lost, |. 7 f J3. 

Forthwith a conclave of thu godhead moots. 
Where Juno in the shining senate sits. Garth. 

Conclude. i\ a. [Lat. concludo ; from con 
and chin do shut: for the connection be- 
tween shut and end see Close.] 

1. Shut; inelude; confine. 

The very person of Christ therefore, for ever ami 
the self-same, was only, touching bodily sulistani *, 
cmirlndt d within till* grave. Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, li. v. 5 :»2. 

2. End ; finish. 

Is it eonelndctl hn shall he protector?— 

It is determin'd, not coiidudtd yvt; 

But so it must tie, if the king miscarry. 

Slnt/it sjuiir. Richard Ilf. i. 3. 

These an' my theme, and Imw the war begun, 

And how concluded by the godlike man. 

• lh' iy l fit, Virgil's rEneid. 

'A. Decide; determine; (that is, to shut or 
dose the dispute). 

Youth, ere it secs the world, lien* studies rest : 
And age. n i t timing llvnec.runclinlrsil Is'st. Drydun. 

Hut no frail mail, however great or high, 

Cali bo concludo I blest liefore lie ilie. 

Addismt, Translation from Grid. 

4. Oblige, as by the filial determination ; bind. 

The king would never endure that the base mul- 
titude should frustrate the authority of the parlia- 
ment, wherein their votes and consents wen* m«- 
dudril. Hacon, History of the Reign of Henry VII. 

If therefore they will ap|s*:il to nwelalioii for their 
creation, they must lie concluded by it. — Sir M. 
Hole, Urini nation of Mankind. 

Ho iicierrolusisl to ^* conchulalhy tho authority 
of one legally smiiiuoiied .—Bishop Attcrbury. 

a. Collect by ratiocination. 

The pmtidtfiinunf («sl an* promiscuously admiii- 
istered in this world ; so that no man ran conclude 
Hod's l..v.* or hatred to any person, by any thing 
that liefals him. -Archbishop l'dlulson. 

Conclude, c. n. 

1. End. ■ « , 

And all around won.* nuptial bonds, the tie* 

Of love's assurance, ami a train of lies, 

That, made in lust, conclude in perjimc*. 

* Pryden, Fables, 
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2. Finally determine. t 

They liumldy sue unto your exeellenee, 

To have a godly peace mud mini uf. 

Between the realms of Fuglaud and of France. ' 
Slot Ins pi or, lli ory 1 1. Part I, v. 1. 

:}. Settle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther's instability, as our 
author has d<fiic, lierausc in a single uoti<>ii no way 
fundamental, an enemy writes that lie hud some 
doubt ings. Pushup Af ft dairy. 

I question imt hut jour translation will dolioimur 
tu our eiiuntry; for 1 conclude of it already from 
those performances.— Addisou, l.t lit r to piqm. 

4. iVrform I be lust act of ratiocination ; rol- 
lect*tlie nin>i*cjueiicef determine. 

For why should we the busy soul lielicvc, 

A\h. H l»oidl.\ she eoudiidis of tliat lllid tllis| 

When of lieiseli ulii* cm ii no piilgmeut give. 

Nor how, nor w lienee, nor where, nor what she is? 

* Sir ■/. harirs. 

Tile blind man's relation* import no necessity of 
con dmh, a/, that though black was tho roughest- of 
colours, tile re lore white should k* tho smoothest.— 
Hoyle, till Colours, 

'1 here is something infamous in the very attempt ; 
the world will coiicliiili 1 had il guilty oonsoionoe. — 
Arbuthuol, History of John Huh. 

Concludency. s. Cunsctpicnee ; regular 
proof; logical deduction of reason. Rare. 

Judgment eoueerning things to he known, or tho 
lieglirt ami mueludi ncy of tliem, ends in decision. 
-Hale. • # 

Concludent. adj. Decisive ; ending in just 
ami undeniable eonsetpiences. Rare. 

The fourth part or excess is.couccrmiigthcrnm- 
iiuuiieaiiiig the authority of the cliniieellor tmirar. 
and making upon the matter Phi many elmneelloni, 
by n*lying t«*o much upon reports of the masters in 
chancery as rundndi id.- - Hacon, Speich on taking 
Ins place in Chancery. * 

Though those kind of arguments mny sis*m nmro 
obscure, yet , upon a due consideration of them, they 
lire highly consequential ami mndmlcnt to my pur- 
pose. Sir M. Hale, Origination of Mankind. 

Concludes s. One wbo concludes, deter, 
mini s, or derides. 

Not forward mnduders in these ting's.— Itishop 
Mountaiju, Appod to Cusur, p. mi. 

Concluding, part. adj. Forming n conclu- 
sion or end. 

We'll tell when Mis enough, 

Or if iL wants the nice com hiding bout. King. 
Concludingly. adn. In :i concluding (here 
conclusive) manner. 

Fxauiiuc whether I ho opinion you meet with 
repiignaiitjo w I ml you witi* I'ormerly iiuhtied with, 
be con fuaingfy demonstrated or not. - Sir K. 
Idghy. 

Conclusible. adj. Detcnuiuable ; capable of 
being inferred as u conclusion. Hare,. % 

Tisas isTtaiuly conditsihlr from Hod's prurience, 
that they will voluntarily do Uiis.ua tlyitMiey will 
do il ut all. -Humiituud. # 

Conclusion, s. 

1. Deteriiiinnlion ; final decision. 

Wu.vs of pcacenhlo conclusion then* are hut theso 
two certain ; tile one n si'iiLeuee of judicial dirisiuu, 
given by authority thereto appointed within our- 
selves ; the oilier, the like kind of sentence given by 
a more universal authority.— Hooker. 

2. Eveut of experiments; experiment. 

Her plivsieiaii tells me, 

She has pursu’d muduseins infinite 
Of easy w h.vs to tlie. • 

Shakispvar, A utuuy and Cfcnpntru'v. 2. 

Wo practise likewise all conclusions of grafting 
and inoculating, ns well of wild Inssj us fruit trees. 
— Hacon, Ac w Atlantis. 


;J. End ; last part. 

I can speak no longer: yet 1 will strain myself to 
breathe nut this one invocation, which shalthe my 
conclusion. Jhucdl. 

4. In Loific. Inferenlial proposition of a 
syllogism, as compared, or contrasted, with 
the premises. 

He granted him huth the major nnd the minor; 
hut denied him tlm conclusion. — Addison, Enx • 
ladder. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, it will bo 
found that every i*>ndusion is deduced, in reality, 
from two other proposition*; (tinmen called piv- 
mises) ; for though olio of tlii'si* may k*. nud eom- 
iruiuly is,siipiiress4*d, it must never! Iieless lx* under 

atood as admitted It is evidently imiualerial to 

the argument whether the conclusion In* placed drat 
or last : but il may be proper to remark, t hat a piv- 
IiiUh placed after its conclusion i* railed tile rauson 
of it, and is introduced by one of tluwe eonjuiietloiis 
which aru culled causal; viz. ‘since, 'IsHause, Ac., . 
which may indeed be employed to drainjate a pre- 
■pt mm , whether it came llnd or last. The illative gun- * 
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hiiurflnna, 1 therefore,’ ffcr., designate the cone union. 
Il is ncimuiistniife which often ncrasions error and 
perplexity, that both these classra of conjunctions 
* lmvi* also nuot her signification. bf'inir employed to 
denote, respectively, cause mid effect, ns well ns 

I ircmiss anil conclusion : e.g. If I say, ’this ground 
s rich, Ismiise the tivcn oil it an 1 flourishing,’ or 
* tlio trera are nourishing, anil therefore the soil 
must lie rich,’ 1 employ these conjunctions to de- 
note the connexion of premiss hiuI conclusion ; for 
It is plain that the liixnrinm-c of the tm*s is not the 
euuso of the soil's fertility, hut only the cause of my 
knowing it.— I Vhalely, Elements of Logic, h. i. 5 2. 

Every argument consists of hvn parts: that which 
is proved, and that hy menus of which it is proved. 
The former is railed. Aeforo it is proved, tlfo ques- 
tion; when proved, the conclusion, (or inference :) 
that which is used to prove il, if stated hist, (ns is 
often done in common discourse.) is railed the rea- 
son, arid is introduced hy 'lieenuHe,* or some other 
causal c< injunction ; e.g. ‘ (Vsar d«“sen;ed death, lic- 
rause he was a tyrant, mid nil tyrants deserve death.' 
If the conclusion he staled last (which is the strict 
logical form, to which all reasoning may la* reduced.) 
then, that which is employed to prove it is called 
• the premises, mid t]\o conclusion is then introduced 
hy some illative conjunction, as ‘ therefore,' e.g. 

'All tyrants deserve dentil : 
riesnr was a tyrant ; 
thcivfire lie deserved death.' 

Kiiiee, then, an argument is an expression in which 
' from something laid down anil granted as true (i.e. 
the premises) something else (i.e. the conclusion) i 
lieyond this must lie nil nyt ted to he true, ns follow- ! 
ing necessarily (resulting) from the other;' and . 
Himt* logic is wholly concerned in the use of Inn- ; 
gunge, it follows that a syllogism (which is an nrgu- ■ 
ment stated in a regular logical form) must lie j 
'an argument so expressed, that the conclusive- 1 
newt of it is manifest from the mere force of the c\- J 
prcssiim,' i.e. without considering the meaning of 
the terms : e.g. in this syllogism, ' Every Y is X. Z 
« Y, therefore. X is X:' the collusion is inevitable, 
whatever terms X, Y, and X respectively arc under- 
stood to stand for. And to this form all legitimate 
arguments may ultimately bo brought .— I hid. h. i. ; 
eh. iii. § 1. | 

5. Inference, in pener.il. 

Tho conclusion of experience, from the time past 
to the time present, will not 1 m? sound and jmt feet. 
— Bacon , War with Spain. 

And mnrrying divers principles nnd grounds. 

Out of their match a true conclusion brings. 

Sir ./. Davies. ■. 
Then doth the wit j 

lluild fond conclusions on those idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, ami ill pursue. hi. 

I only deni hy rules of art, I 

Knell ns are lawful, nnd judge hy 
Conclusions of astrology. Butler , Ifndibrai r. 

It is of the nature of. principles, to yield a conclu- 
sion different from themselves.— Archbishop Tillot- 

StiV. 

Concldslonal. adj. In the way of n conclii- 
sion (lor which if. might bo used more gc- , 
rternlly than it is: in the extract it means 
ntnviufjuu/). ! 

Suoh se|iarntions nl initiatory dedications, ns well | 
as o tnclusioml separations, arc made with wine.— , 
S. Hooper, Discourse on Lent, p. 278. j 

Concluilve. adj. [Lat. concluxux, part, of 
conclude - close, shut up, cud.] 

1. Decisive ; giving the last determination to | 
the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houses worn not bv any 
law or reason conclusive to my judgment .— Eikvn 
Basil ike. 

The Inst dictate of the understanding is not al- 
ways almolute in itself, nor conclusive to the will, 
vet it produces no antecedent nor external ncccs- 
• sity .— Bishop Bramhall , A newer to l/nbbcs. 

TJioy have turret reasons for what they seem to 
do, which, whatever they are, they must Tie equally 
conclusive for us on th^y were for them.- Rtgers. 

2. Regularly consequential. 

Those tliat are not men of art, not knowing the 
true forms of syllogism, cannot know whether they 
ar? made in right and conclusive uiodeB and figures. 
~ Locke. 

Conclusively, adr. In a conclusive man- 
ner: decisively ^ with final determination. 

This 1 speak only to desire Kupolis not to speak 
peremptorily or conclusively, touching the point of 
possibility, ’till they hav* heard me deduce tlic 
means of the execution.— Bhcon. 

ConelfislvenesB. a. Attribute suggested hy 
Conclusive; power of determining the 
opinion ; regular consequence. 

Consideration of things to txi known, of their se- 
veral weights, conclusiveness, or evidence. — Sir M. 
Hale, Origination if Mankind. 

• It is Justly remarked by Dugald Stewart, that 
though our reasonings in mathematics depend cn- 
• . tirely on the axioms, it is by no means nenwsary to 

our seeing the conctntiwnett of the proof, tliat the 
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axioms should lie expressly adverted to.— J. 8. Mill, 
Syst, hi of Logic. 

Even if you suppose a case where one or both of 
the premises shall bo manifestly false and nlmurd, 
this will not alter the couilushvness of the reason- 
ing; though the conclusion itself may' primps lie 
nlisurd also. For instance, ‘All tho o|K)-trilK! are 
originally descended from reptiles or insects : 
mankind arc of the apc-triliei llierefore mankind 
are nriginally descended from rcptilra or insects 
here, every one would perreivn the falsity of all 
tlm-e of these propositions. Hut it is not the less 
true that the conclusion follows from those pre- 
mises, nnd timt if they were true, it would bo true 
also.— Whntcly. Elements of Ijogic, h. i. § !i. 

If one or both of the premises bo merely proba- 
ble. we ran infer from them only a probable conclu- 
sion; though the conctiiMrcuess— that is, tin* con- 
nexion between the premises and the conclusion - 
is perfectly certain. For instance, assuming that 
■every month lias fal days,' (which is palpably false.) 

1 hen. from t lie minor-premise I Imt * April is a month,' 
it follows (which happens to lie true) that ‘ April hns 
Iii) days : ’ nml from the minor premiss that * Febru- 
ary is a month.’ it follows that ' February 1ms .'Ml 
days:' which is false. Jn each caw the conclusivc- 
vi ss or the argument is the sninc ; hut in every case, 
when we have ascertained tho falsity of one of the 
premises, \\c know nothing (ns far us that argu- 
ment is concerned) of tlic truth or falsity of the 
conclusion.— Jhid. b. ii. ch. iii. § 1. 

Conco&guiate. r. a. Curdle or congeal one 
thing with another. Hare. 

The saline parts of those, upon their solution by 
the rain, may work upon those other sul istiu ices, 
forfnerly concoayufufcd with them. - Boyle , Exjieri- 
vu ufs. 

They do but coagulate themselves, without cow- 
coagulating with them any water .-Id., History 
of Firmness. 

Concbct. r. a. [Lat. eoncovtus , part, of 
nmcofjHo boil together.] 

Bull ; eook up (as in 4 roar net a scheme*) ; 
digest by the stomach, so as to turn food 
to nutriment. See Cook. 

The working of purging medicines coineth two or 
three hours nllcr the medicines taken; for that 
the stomach first maketli a proof, whether it can 
concoct them. Bacon. 

Assumilv lie was a mini of a feeble stomach, un- 
able to concoct any great fortune, prosperous or ad- 
verse. Sir ./. iiaf/icai'tl. 

The vital functions arc performed by general and 
constant laws; the food is conecehd, the heart 
lients, tlic blond circulates, the lungs play.- -Cluyne, 
Philosophical Principles of Sal oral Religion, 

The notions mid sentiments of others’ judgment, 
ns well ns of our own memory, makes our properly: 
il docs, iin it were, concoct our intellectual food, and 
turns it into a part of ourselves.— Halls, Improve- 
ment of the Mind. 

2. Ripen. 

The root which coni iniieth ever in the earth, is 
still coacochd by the earl Ii; and fruits and grains 
tm* half a year i w concocting \ whereas leaves arc 
out and perfect in a month. — Bacon. 

Concocting, verbal abs. Boiling; digesting; 
ripening. 

(For example see preceding extract.) 
Concoction, s. Digestion in the stomach; 
inaliiration hy heat. ; acceleration of any- 
thing towards purity and perfection. Ob - 


Oonodmltanoe. «. . Subsistence together 
with u not her thing. •’ 

Stain not fair acts with foul intentions ; maim not 
uprightness by halting concomitances, nor circuin. 
btiintially deprave substantial goodness. — Sir 
Browne, Christian Morals, i. I. 

The concomitance of pain and sorrow,— Dr. It 
More, Voujrrfurn (' abut inf ica , p. 171*. 

If. now idl the linear equivalents of one of two ns. 
aociatcd forms nre similarly related to corresponding 
linear equivalents of tlio oth or, so that cacJi may l*. 
derived from nn:h hy the saino Inw, the Tonus so 
associated will ho said to be concomitant each in the 
other. This concomitance may l)c of two kinds, nml 
very probably, in the nature of things, only of (fa, 
two kinds about to la* described. — Sylasttr, in 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal : isr.i, 

Conc&nltanoy. s. Same us Concomi- 
tance. «r 

Tho seeomlnrj' action sulwisleth not alone, but iq 
conemnitancy with the other; so the nostrils are use. 
fill for respiration nnd smelling, but tin? principal 
use is smelling. Sir T. Browne. 

To aruuc from a cnnvvmitancy to a casual! v, is 
not infallibly conclusive.- Clan vide, Scepsis Scon, 
iiftea. 

Concomlt&neoua. adj. Accompanying. I [arc. 
lit “cause be hath no infelicity of his own ns is 
brought, mid is concomitancons . with most of other 
vices. - Frill ham, Resolves, 5lk [Ord MS.) 

Concomitant, adj. Conjoined with; con- 
current with; coming and going with, 
as collateral (not causative or consequen- 
tial). 

The spirit that furtlicreth the extension ordiln* 
tat ion nf bodies, nml is ever vo.icomitanl with po. 
rosily nnd dryness.— Bacon. 

It has pleased onr wise Orator to annex fo several 
objects, us also to several <>f our thoughts, nnn/conn- 
tant pleasure ; and that in several objects to several 
degrees.— Dickc. 

Concomitant, s. Companion; acronipjini. 
infill ; pt* r>on or thing collaterally con- 
lioctfd with anot hf r. 

These effects are. from the local motion nf the air, 
a concoiHitanf of the sd. mil, and not from llicsoimil, 

- - Bacon. 

lie made him Hie oilier concomitant of his heir 
apparent, and only son. in a journey of much ad- 
venture. Sir IL Wo! Ion. 

In eonsumiitioiis, the preternatural cninviiiifnii/s, 
an universal neat of llie body, nloi-iiiiiiniisiliiirrliiri), 
amt Imt distillations, have all a corrosive quality. 

J lor cry. Discourse of Consumptions. 

Tho other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
In ‘ailed ness, or want of compassion.— Sonth, See* 
mans. 

Horrour stalks around, 

Wild -daring, and bis vul Concomitant, 

Despair, of abjnd look. Philqs. 

llepp inch is a con coin if aid to greatness, as sat ires 
amt mveeiives were an raw. id wl part of a JUunnn 
triumph. - Addmon , 

And for tnlmcco, who could fa'ar it ? 

Fill by concomitant nf claret ! Prior. 

Wlien'antecedetils.eoMeinM/f.mfaaml consequents, 
raiiscs and effects, signs mid tilings sigiulUsl.sid-.ivts 
and ndjuncts, are nis'essarily connected witheaeli 
other, we may infer. Wafts. 

Concomitantly, adr. In company with 
others. 


solrte; stiporsfdfd by Digestion. 

This hard rollimr is bi*twis“»i concoction and a sim- 
ple maturation. -Bacon, Saturul dad Experimental 
History. 

The nmstantrat notion iff concoction is, that it 
should signify the degrn s of alteration of one brsly 
into another, from crudity to p'*rfi*rt concoction, 
which is tho ulluuity of that action or process.— 
Ibid. 

lie. though he knew not which soul spake, 

liecaiiM* biilh meant, both spake the same, 

Might thence a m w concoction take, 

And part lar purer than he enino. Donne. 

Concbctive. udj. Digesting by the stoumeh ; 
turning food to nourishment; maturing by 
heat. Obsolete. 

It were more easy ... to forra the concoctinc n(o- 
mach to turn that intr flesh, which is so totally 
unlike tliai substance ns not to bo wrought oil.— 
Milton, Tt trochnrdon. 

With knm dispatch 
Of ntil hunger, nnd concoct ivc heat 
To t rnusulislmit fate. Milton, Paradise Lost, v. 487. 

The fallow ground laid open to the sun. 

Concoct im. Thomson, Seasons, Autumn. 

c6n colour, adj. [Lat. cimcolur.] Of one co- 
lour; without, variety, liarc^ though useful. 

In concolour animals, and such ns are cAiiflncfl 
unto the same colour, we inrasure not their beauty 
tbendiy ; for if a crow or bluckbird grow white, wo 
account itmoro pretty.— Sir T. Browne, 


tflirisl, ns (lod. hath the first (iinumal. nidorn- 
tiitil, judieiary power) liwitlu r with the Father, 
and the Holy fiJn-l. I'lirist, ns man, hath the 
second (deleg.ited power) from the Father cxpnsis- 
ly, from the Holy dliost concomitantly. -Bishop 
Pearson, Es'imsihoa i f the Fned, art. vii. 

In the same sense, therefore, 1 hat t he wicked may 
)m> said to repent, they may bo said to have their 
prayers nnd, services accept -d ; that is, the w:el»iii 
unti-is-iti ntl; to (nkeii, ami on* they speak, in wiimi 
divisoj, to w if . lieture the instant of t lieir nqH-iit.iiiee. 
lint eoneoindaiitly, and in m-iisii eoiu posit o; tin* 
wicked ns sueh. mid while lie is such, can licit her 
rcficnt nor pray, imr have any audience of aoi-cpt- 
aiieo at the lliroiiu of grace.--. South, Sermons, ix. 
fail. 


Conc^mitate. v. a. 11c collaterally con* 
licet cd with anything; come and go with 

another; attend. , . ... 

This simple bloody sjioclntion of the lungs 1,1 '- 
fcreucist from thirf which wucomilaftsnincunsy - 
Uarwy, Discourse if Consumptions. 

Concord, s. [Fr. Concorde ; Lat. concordia. J 
1. Agreement betwinm musical chords: (a 
concord being opposed to a discord 


iiuru, , . lf 

The man who lmth not musick In himtie r. 

Nor is not mov’d witn concord of sw«?t sounds, 

“ •“ for '• *■ 



C ON'C 

« 

2 . Agreement in general, between persons or 
things; suitableness of one to another; 
peace ; union ; mutual kiudncsk. , 

Had 1 power, I should 
Pv»ur the sweet milk of conconl into Ml. 

Shakcspcnr, Macbeth, lv. S. 
One Khali rise 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not. content 
With fair equality, fraternal stiite, 

Will arrogate douiinioii undeserved 
(bfar hia brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. 

Milton, Paradise Ia>»1, ill. 24. 
Unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion ; mucIi hn, to net forth 
Great thiiiKV>. v nmnll, if, miture'M con cord broke, 
Among the coiiHtollntiaiiM war wero sprung. 

Ibid. vl. 309. 

Kind ce^conl, heaveuly bom l whose blissful 

Holds this vast globe In one surrounding chain ; 

Soul of the world ! Tickell. 

3. Compact. Obsolete. 

It op|M*nrpth by the nenrd made lietweon Henry 
and Roderick tho Irish king ,— Sir J. Davies, Dis- 
course on the Stati of Ireland. 

4 . grammatical relation of one word to an- 
other, in which both agree in number, gen- 
der, or person, as the case may he. 

Have those who have writ about declensions, con- 
cords, and syntaxes lost their labour ?— Locke, 
Conefrd. v. n. Agree. Rare. 

The king was not without apprehension, that the 
resort of either of them? into Kngland might find too 
liiMiiy of their old friends and nasoe ink's, ready to : 
concord with tliem in any desperate measure.— Lord ; 
Clarendon, JAfe, ii. 199. 

OoncArdubly. adn. With agreement. 

Thu sum and suhstonee of that religion, which : 
they do both concordably teach, ami uniformly ‘ 
maintain.' -Rogers, The English Creed, dedication : 
W29. 

Concordance, s. 


CO NO 

Conotaporate. t>. n. [Lat. eon -with, cnr~ 
pus = body.] Unite in one muss or sub- 
stance. Rare. 

Mi n are all eoncorjmraM, as it wore, and made 
copartners of the promise in VMmt,- Archbishop 
Ushtr, Sermons, p. y : m*|. 

MMlien wo roncorporate tho sign with the signifl- 
eation, weconinin the word with the spirit . -Jcrcmu 
Taylor, Worthy Communicant. 

Coacdrporate. v. n. 

Rare. 

As things of a like nature presently concarjtornte. 


C 0 X c 


f CORCORTi 
'( CoNt'l'Ui SAIi 


Unite into one body. 


The blood of some who died uf the pftgi.e, could 
not la* unule to ro/irr « tc. . 1 rbutlno-t. 

Concr6te. r. a. Form by concretion ; form 
by llie coalition of scattered parlicles. 

That there are in our infarionr world divi-ra bodies, 
that are eoncrrtui out of others, is law ‘.ml nil dm- 
pule: we see it in the meteors. Sir M. JlaU, Ori- 
gination of Mankind. 

I hope he will not desert his own principle, that 
all fluid bodies Mug ruiigi*aled or concnteit, rest hi . 
the same form ns they were in lieforu concretion. ■ - ' 
IP shop Cmft, Animadversions on Burnet's Theory 
\f the Earth, p. 1»K*. 


(as we sec one drop of wafer diffiixeth itself, ami Concrete. adj. \ \ Ait ^oncr this. part, of van 
runs into another), so temptations to sin meeting . m ,| irr ,, u , ■ nkn nf mn 

with a Mnftil nature, are presently entertained, and , Util(0 .f r0W ’ 


M it wore eniliiMlyed together. -Bishop Minikins, 
Exposition on the JjariTs Prayer, p. ] W. 

Thus we chastize the god of wiuo 
MM till water that is feminine. 

Until the reader nymph attain 
11 is wrath, and ao concorpurate. Clean-land. 

Concourse, s. [Lut. concursus ; from con 
and nirsus, part, of eurro - run.] 

1. Confluence of many persons or things to 
one plucc. 

The coalition of the good frame of the universe 
wna not the product of ehniice, or fortuitous run- 
course of particles of matter .— Sir M. hale, Oriyi- 
— 4: % of mankind. 


1 , Agreement. 

But such a work nature dispos’d and gave, 

MVhcrc all the elements^mcoiv//iMcc have. 

W. lirowne, Britannia's pastorals. 4. Concurrence ; agreement. 


nation w 

Vain is his force, anil vainer is his skill, 

With such a concourse comes the Hood of ill. 

Drydt n, Fables. 

2 . Persons assembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from every part, 
Tho noise and busy concourse of the mart. 

Dry dm, Virgil's AUnvid. 

[ 3 . Point of junction or intersection of two 
bodies. Obsolete. 

So soon as the upper glass is laid upon the lower, , 
so as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop i 
Ht the other end, making with the hmer glass nil | 
angle of nhniili leu or llftreii minutes; the drop will 
Is-gin to move towards the itmcoursc of the glasses, 
and will continue to move with an accelerated mo- 
tion, 'till it arrives at that concourse of the glasses. 

- Sir I. .Wwton. 

Obsolete. 


He llial aims at a good end, nml knows ho uses , 
proper means to attain it, why should he despair of ; 


The tradition of divers t here inhabiting, and all 
concordance of stories assure us, Ac .—Sir If. Blount, 

Voyage to the faoaut, p. 35. 

2 . Index for the investigation of the meaning 
of words. 

I shall fake it for mi opportunity to tell you lmw 
you are to rule llie city out of a concordance. - South , , 

Sermons , dedicat ion. ' 

Some of you turn over » concordance, and there, .. , . 

having the principal word, introduce as much of the Coacreate. V , a. V ledte at tilt sTinc tlllU'. 
verse os will servo your turn.- -Swift. j Rare. 

3, Concord in grammar. Obsolete. ! I'pon loving God above all, and our neighbour ns 

After the three concordances learned, let the' ourselves, hung all llie law and llie gospel. And 


mid cento- discern. — for further notice of 
this ambiguity see Discrete.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coali- 
tion of separate particles into one mass. 

The first concrete state, or consistent surface of 
tile elians. must lie of the same figure at llie last 
liquid state— Bishop Bur net. • 

2. In Lntfic. Not abstract.: (applied to a 

subject). 

A kind of mutual eomiiiutntioii then* is, whereby 
those concrete names, liod and man, when we siteak 
of Christ, do take interchangeably one auol tier's 
room: so that, for truth of spoeeh, it skilletli not 
whether we say that the Son or God hath created 
tho world, ami thr%ou of man by his death linili 
saved it ; or else that the son of man did create, and 
the Son of liod died to save, the world,— Hooker. 

Concrete terms, while they express the quality, do 
also either express nr imply, or refer to some subject 
to which it hi -longs ; ns white, round, long, broad, 
wise, mortal, living, dead: but these are not always 
noun adjectives in a grammatical sense; fora knave, 
a fool, a philosopher, and many other eoncittes. nru 
substantives, as well as knavery, folly, and philoso- 
phy. which hp* the abstract terms that belong to 
them.— Watts, Luyick. 

(See also extract from Mill, under Ahst rad.) 

Concrete, s. 

1. Mass formed bv concretion, or union of 
various parts adhering 1o each other. 

If golii itself lie admitted, as it must l>e. Tor a po- 
rous concrete, the proportion of void to body, in tho 
texture of common mr, will Ikj so much the greater. 


—Bentley, Sermons. 

wu'ei-ss, Mim elicits naturally follow their eauses, ; i>. In Lat fie. See last extract under prece- 

niid the divine providence is wont to afford its eon- ij 

•nurse to such proceedings -Harrow, Sermons , ; u,i, o 1 "'v' 

3 . In Ruiltlinij. Compound of ballast or 
stone chippings, sand, and lime. 


ol. i. ser. i. 

Xo creature chi move, or act, or do anything, 
without the ran •oursc mid co-operation of God. — 
Bishop Sherlock, Discourse on Providence, eh. ii. 


master read unto him the epistles of Gimu As- 
chum. Schoolmaster. 


this, iisa rule conertated with man, is that which 
the apostle calls the royal law; which if wo fulfil, we 
do well,— FtlUham, Jl* solves, ii. 3. 


0 #B t. p ”■ “■ ! conmlit "P°“ 

- - - — trust; credit. Olmtftte. 

TIip which reason may well 1 k» applied to exeuso 


W. mount ague. Devout Essays, p. 17 1: ltMH. I 

Cono6rdant- adj. Having concord ; agree- 1 
iug ; correspondent ; harmonious. 

Wero every oin* employed ill points concordant to 
their natures, professions, and arts, commonwealths 
would rise up of themselves.— Sir T. Browne, Vul- 
gar Errours. j 

Conc6rdant- s. That which is concordant. | 

1 rave my reasons by special reciting many com- ! 
constants inter parte Bishop Mount agn. Appeal to 
Ctesar, p. 8 k ! 

Cono6rdantly. udv. In a concordant manner. 

They hope to lodge concordantly together an idol 
&nd an imhotL— W. Mountague, Devout Essays, p. I 
174. # j 

CoBo6rdat. s. [Fr.] See next entry. 

It is true that at the close he had been 
vred by the subtle and pertinacious churchman ; 


y Christian ft who is a most high 

priest to the Most High Gist, and hath the most 
celestial and important matters cuncretided to him. 
—Barrow, Sermons, \ul. i. ser. xv. 

Keelesia eotimiendatu. so called in contradistinc- 
tion toeeclesiii titulata. is llial church, which for the 
custiHlial c4nirges f ainl goiernmcnt thereof, is by a 
revocable collation conrredittd with some ecclesias- 
tical person in the ii.it mv of a truslir .— Letter to 
the Bishop of Jhwfu ster, p. 2 : 1772. 

C^Bcrement. s. Miles formed by concre- 
tion; collection of matter growing toge- 
ther. Rare. 

There is tin* cohesion of the matter into a more 
loose consist -ncy, like clay, and thereby it is pre- 
pared to til oeoncifnu nt of a pebble or Hint .— Sir M. j 


hale. Origination of Mankind. 


The use of concrete was well known n! nil early 
period. Wherever the soil is soft, mid unequal to 
1 lid lv. ept ion of the foundations of n building, the 
introduction of eourrite under them is nn almost 
infallible remedy nuniust settlement, (iwdf. Eh- 
eycli.padia of .Ircliitirturr, b. ii. ch. ii. § II. « 

Concretely, adr. In a concrctt* manner. 

Sin considered not » islmctcdly forthc men* act 
of obliquity, but ely, with such afspeeial de- 

pendence ' pun th 1 * will ax serves to render tho 
agent guilty. -A 

Concretion, s. 

1 . Act of concreting ; coalition. 

The mind surmounts all power of concretion, and 
can place in the simplest manner every iillribiiLc by 
itself; convex without concave : colour without su- 
perficies, ,V.c. -Harris, 1 lames, in. I. 

2. Mass formed by a coalition of separate 
particles: (common in Medivintt wyli ro- 
le retire to calculi, gallstones, &e.). 

Heat, in general, doth not resolve nml attenuate 
llie juices of a human ImhI v; for tisi grant licHt will 
produce concretions. A rout h not. On the Mature 
and Choice of Aliments. 

Concretise, adj. Jlitving the power of pro- 
dneing concretions; coiignlative. 

When w<*od and other laaliea is-trity, wo do not 
ascribe their induration to cold, nut unto buIuioim 


- — - — y , f spirit, or eonerilive juices . -Sir T. Bruww, Vvfyur 

Martin V. bad regained tho lost ground ; a ImiTeii, ConCT^acence. s. Act or quality of growing t.rrours. 
ambiguous delusive concordat M h"ttl«} the Pe by the ulI i on 0 f separate particles. i conorew. v. n. Grow together. Rare. 

tb« U ?hII2.1. M3 ^^niembera — lfif- Seeing it is neither a siibstamv (STfivt, nor ineho- 1 Ills faire locks . . t . . 

n xiv ch vii. "Ip. how any other gdwtanee slmuld lliener lake ; ]|e let to grow and griwly to concrew, 

man, history of Latu, Christianity, b. xiv. ch. viu t .„ Ui . r , X( .,_. Hir hath uuTlnii taught. Sir W. Italeiyh, ■ i; M eoml»'il, uncurl'd! 

ConodrdatB. 9. Agreement; compact; con- history of the World. | , Sjwnser, Faerie Queen, iv. 7, 40. 

M-ention: (specially one on ecclesiastical concr6te. (Coalesce into one mass; Conofiblnare. s. Act of living with awo- 

matters, nnd, raore speciaHv still, one to grow by the union and cohesion of parts, j man without legal marriage ; cohabitation. 
1 •• ■ — ■ •* ** ' 1 The iiiincRil or liietalliek matter, thus concreting ' Adultery was punished with death by the ancient 

with the crystalline, is equally ililhixed throughout heathens: concubinage was permitted. Broome. 
tho body of it. -Wood wait/, Essay townnts a Aa- QonQUbin&rtaB. adj. Connected with a COll- 

tural history if the Earth. J 

When anvguilinu liquor is eva|H>nit«|l to a cuticle, 
and lot cool, the salt concretes in regular Hgiiraii; 
which argues that the pnrtlelra of tho salt, before 
they conrntrd. Hosted hi the liuuor at equal dis 
tuneos, in rank and tile . — Sir /. Mewt-on. 

3U 


“«*hh n, iuiu, luuie .-jiruiMM fniq 

which the Tope is otic of the parties). 
Common in modern ]N>litical writings in 
its Vrench form Concordat. ” 1 


How comm ho to minibor the want of synods in 
tho Galilean church among the grievances of that 
confordate, and as a maTk of their slnveiy, since he 
reclons all convocations of the clergy in linglaud to 
be useless qpddxigerousf— Swtfl, 

Voim L 


cubine ; living in concubnmge. 

’I hn uu in 1 st is HUinciently aiipnlliiia: prolahly it 
comprehends, without niudi distinction, the mar -• 
rled and concubinarian, os well as looser clergv.- -* 
ililman\ History \f Latin Christianity, b. liv.vh. a 
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rsssr*"i conc gong 

Concublaary. adj. Relating to, or living ill, j 2. Agree ; join in one nction or opinion, 
concubinage. * Acts whiel- slinll lm d«n _ l»y the grant or fi 

choosing mlWtlic inriiiiihrmros of honest and 
honourable mnrrinw. tlmn to live cither in cancu- 
binary srandnls, nr oilier ways of luxury and lubrl- 
city.— (iaitihn. Hicras pistes, p. Vis \ H'w.1. 

Tho Haiti Jnliu. which in the ojjjmi count'd It had 
grievously condemned all the eantyibinary priests, 
was takeii himselfr in the HJinie crime — Bishop Halt, 

Honour o/Marrh if ('U r ay, iii. 15. (Ord MS.) 

Conodblnary. x. One who lives with u con- 
cubine. 

It is hut reasonable Jo Mieve, the Holy Oliost 
will not descend ii|hiii file simoiiiariil nncliHstc erm- 
cubinarics , sehiHinatiekN, nnd scandalous priests.— 

Jcrt my Taylor, Sermon 1J0. (Ord MS.) 

CoQcdblcate. s. Concubinage. Harr. 


part'of 

m.v exiTiiti . slinl In* ns valid and effectual us if all 
my exivuti had incurred in tho same.— Swift, 
hist It 'ill. 

With with before the person. 

It is nut evil simply to concur with the heathens, 
either in opinion or nction, and Hint conformity 
with them is only then n disgrace, when wn follow 
them in Hint they do amiss, or generally in tliat 
they do without reason.- Hooker. 
lie united ; he conjoined : {with with). 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profession, 


C.OND 

way renew any estate, Ac .—King Janus, Instruc- 

tion* concerning Bishops • 1(112. 

For without tho concurrent consent of all these 
throe. parts of tho legislature, no auch law la or can 
bo made.' -Sir M. Hale. 

This sole vital fneulty la not sufficient to exter- 
minate noxious humours to the periphery, unless 
the animal faculty be concurrent with it to supply 
the fibres with uuiuml spirits.— Harvey, * 

All eonibln'd, 

Tour beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 

And his concurrent llamc, that blew my lire? 

For still our kindred souls had one desire. 

Dryden, Fables. 


concur riny tci/h a iaul lire, is only to deny Christ j 2. Conjoined; tissocintc ; concomitant. . 

wil *i irri.nl, luilenniil i* South . I I. .... iliiV.. 41 ... 


Concubinage. 

Holy marriage in nil men is preferred liefnrc nn- 
clenn canenbinate in any.- Jeremy Taylor, Dissua- 
sire against Papery, iii. § A. 

CdncnbJno. s. [Lat. ennatbina.] Woman 
Kept in fornication ; supplementary wife. 

I know. I nm too menu to he your qttccii; 

And yet too giwul to be your concubine. 

Sliakcx/ieiir, Henry 17. Pari III. iii. 2. 

When his great friend was suitor to him to par- 
don an offender, lie denied him : afterwards, when a 


with a greater solemnity. South. 

Testimony is the argument, ; and. If fair probabi- 
lities of reason concur with it, this argument hath 
all tho strength it can have. - Archbishop Tillotson, 


Then* is no difference between tho concurrent 
echo and tin; iterant, hut the qtflckiiess or slow- 
ness of tho return.- -Bacon. 

. | Concurrent, s. 

■I. Contribute lo one common event tnth, i. That which concurs; contribiftoiy ennw. 


joint power. 

When outward muses concur, the idle aro soonest ' 
seized hy this infection. — Collier, Essay on the j 
Splet n. 1 

With to ltcfore tlio effect. 

Their affections were known to concur to the. 
inivsl dcs|K*rate coiuiseN.- -Died Clarendon. 

Kxl reams iii nature equal g«iod produce, { 

Extremes in man eonenr lo general use. Pope. | 


To all nffnirs of importHiiee them lire three noecs- 
aary concurrents, without which they can never he 


concubine of his made the same suit, lie granted it [This word is the parent of ft joke, reflecting on Hr. 


to her; and said, Such suits were to be granted lo 
wlmres. ■■■7/f»rnw. r 

He caused him to pnint one of his concubines, 

Cnmpnxpe. who had the greatest share in his affec- 
tion. -Prude n. 

Conculcate. v. n. flitit. rnneufeatus , part, 
of concufcu.] Trend or trample under foot. 

Vvnculcnting mid trampling under foot whatso- 
ever is naimsl of Hod, lie | Mahomet | ndvaneeth tiis 
oK'ii (blasphemous, reprolmtc, and forlorne mis- 
creant ns lie is) divine power and nuthority forsooth, 
in the devil's name, above all tilings whatsoever in 
heaven mid earth .— Bishop Mount ayu, Appeal to , 

Cicsar, p. 155. 

Conoule&tion. s. [Lat. conculcatio , -o»fr.] ; 

Trampling with tho foot. 

The conculcation of the outward Court of the 
Temple by the t Seiitilea.— Ur. H. More, Mystery of 
Iniguity. h. ii. ell. xii. § I. (Trench.) 

Concurabcncy. s. Lying with anyone con- , 
j il gtllly. Harr. I 

When Jacob married Rachel, niul lay with broil, 
that count »Jk nr y made no marriage bet ween them; : 
for the Kill Mt itu turn of another person was such nn 
injury as made the contract to lie none nl all ; nnd . 
unless Jacob Imd afterwards consented, I<eah had 
Iss of his wifi*. Jeremy Taylor, liuctor Du- Coucurronco. 

infant m m, ii. 5011. (Urd MS.) ] # Union ; association ; conjunction. 

We have no oilier measure In t. our own ideas, with 
the concurrence of other probable reasons, lo p» r - 1 
sundews. -Locke. I 

2. Agreement; act of joining in any design ! 
or measures. ; 

Ttirrpiin tlie Frond was expelksl liy an universal 
concurrence of imbles mid people. Swift, Dist'onrsa ; 
upon the, ('on tints and lUss-ufians beftcivn the Nib , 

hies and Commons in Athens and Home. j 

With in. j 

Their concurrence in persuasion, about some ma- 


Concupiscence, s. Irregular desire ; libidi- , 
nous wish ; lust ; lechery. I 

"We know even secret concupiscence to be sin. and 
are liyide fearful to offend, though it be but in a 
wnnderir.g cogitation,— Hinder. 

In such sort doth Satan deal with us everyday, 
by tho means of our concupiscences set to on lire.— 

I tar mar, Translation of ilcza's Sermons, p. 21S: 
l.W. I 

In our fares evident the signs 
Of foul concupiscence ; whence evil store ; 

Even shame, the last of evils. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. ix. 1077. : 

Nor can they say, that thn difference of climate' 
inclines one nation to concupiscence and sensual . 
pleasures, another to blood-thirstiness: it would 
discover great ignorance not to know, Unit a people 1 


WitU reW " tly lnn '" 1 " U ¥ta, -“|3. Combination of many agouti or circum- 
- ... - i stances. 


ConcAplacent. adj. Irregularly desirous; 
libidinous; greedy. 

The concupiscent clown is overdone.— Lamb, Let- 
ter to Coleridge. t 

Ooncupiscible. adj. Concupiscent. Hare. 
He would not, but by gift of my chaste body 
To Ids conatpiscibL- intemperate lust, 

Release my brother 1 

Shahujiear, Measure for Measure, v. 1 


disjmlehed ; time, industry, and faculties.— Dr. Jf 
More, Decay if Christian Piety. 

\'2. Eipinl claim; joint right; claimant. 

Stepidng over to tho south-sea (for the distance is 
in comparison, but a step) HI. Micliael’s Mniuit 
lookelh so aloft, as it liriHiketh no c.mu'ur rent* fur 
tiio liigliest pliH-e .— 1 'arete, Survey of Commit. 

All trades have their rivals, and concurrents in 
pmllt, who. consequently, an* enemies .—bavemut 
Essay on Trade, it. 104. (Ord MH.) 
in * .\iieedoies of i lie Uiigiish L-ingunge/ as w ll concurrent! j. adv. In u concurring manner. 

ns m other iniblieiit ions, tlint I think U right to 1 Tin. u ji.i .mi a,.»n w,».» un ,..u . .. i . ■ 11 

shew Hu* inaccuracy of the pretend.*.! -mmtive.i JSjL^ah ^iitl. t mTni.^ 

and to undeceive the wits as well as the more sober " “ / m l GoU *- M ■ 

imestigntors of lexieovmiihy. “When l»r. Littleton 1 U^Dwmt l.ssays.p. 3iiL ; KJIH. ^ 

was compiling his dictionary, mid mimuiiced the ConcuMatlOll* .V. Violent agitation or shak- 

verb couenrro to bis amanuensis, the MTibc, ima- , 

Killing tlml Hi.; nrj.g» nr III*’ m-.ii.I wnuW,w | Surt-ly ho wore » hold limn tliat rmiM Srop ,l,i|„ 

the earth na'ks him; and so were ho that could give 
himself to a stupid security when he feels any veiled 
incut mt nev fixations of govermuent .— Bishop Hall. 
Jit mains, p. US. 

Concussion, s. [Lat. concussio, -outs . J 

1. Act of slmking; agitation; tremofaction ; 
state of being shaken : (common in Medi- 
cine, as in 4 concussion of the brain’). 

It is believed that great ringing of lsdlsin pfipn- 
lous cities hath ilissquted pcsliloiit air ; which may 
lie from the concussion of the air. - Bacon , Natural 
and Experimental History. 

The strong concussion oil tho heaving tide, 

Roll'd ltfick the vessel to the island's side. 

Pope , Homer's (Mysfity, 
There w’aut not instances of such an universal 
concussion of tin* whole kIoIh>, ius must needs imply 
an agitation of the whole nbyss. - H'undicarrJ, Essay 
towards a Natural History of the Earth. 

2. In Law. Si i* extract. 

Concussion |is> tin* unlawful forcing ( f another 
bv threats of \ inlciicc to yield up something of 
value. - Wharton, hue Lexicon, in voce. 
Concuaslonary. s. One guilty of the otfem c 
of Concussion. Harr. 

A wicked imigistrate. mid puhliekc oancussionanj 
or extortioner, by giving a puss* nr bread to •!'»«-* 
barking at him, so to slop their months, may thus 
salve his tliells, nnd other dephslali'iiis of hit vile 
life.— Storvhousi , 1W1. lOrd .'IS.) 

teriai rxiinis belonging to the same polity, is not ; CoBdemn. V. a. [Lat. cundemno . J 
tfinuigi*.— /fiwM-er, Ecclesiastical Polity. | 1. r lllli guilty; tlOOin to puiilslllliCllt : (i)Ji- 

Th« ctiamriynce of the. poors in that fury, ran be > posed to ubsolrc). 

My cousoioneo hath a thousand several tongues. 
And every tongue brings in a Rev’ral tale, 

And cv’ry tale condemns me for a \ iliniii. 

ShaJmpear, Richard III. v. 
Consider’d on a judge, it condemns when: it ouglu 
to absolve, and pronounces absolution when: u 
ought to condemn. ■ Fables, S nitons. 

With to before the punishment. 

The son of m .n .shall lictruyisl unto Hie urnlx's, 
and they aluill condemn him to tleath.- -Mattlmr. 
xx. IK. 


Adam Littleton, Hie well-known author of i I<atiu 
diotiomuy ; which lias Imsmi so confidently assert isl 


usual, I H'gin with the most literal trnmlaliuii, said, . 
concur, I suppose, sir ; to which the dudor n*plied I 
iim ishly— concur! ondog! The ms-ivlary, whose j 
business it was lo write wind his muster dictated,! 
accordingly did his duty ; mid tin* word coining was 
inserted, and is actually printed as one interpreta- 
tion of conmrro in the first edition, tiffs, (lo Is* seen 
in the HritUli Museum.) though it has liecn ex- 
punged, and does not ajipear in subsequent i*di- 
tions.’ (I’egge's Anecdotes of the Kmlish L'uiiriiage.) | 
Rut cimdog luid before a|iiN*aivd in Kmrlish lexieo- 
grapliy. In Cm-kernni'a Kiiglish dictionary, under 
7b Agree, in Hie second purl, ft am citing from Hie 
edition of RSIS.) nre these deliuitin.is, 'concur re. co- 
here, coining, coudesct ml' Jjitllet.m I herefnn* cited 
wluit had before ls*en used, but justly discharged it 
afterwards; though the editors of the Cambridge 
dictionary in lir.M thought proper to readmit it 
under concurro.- Johnson, in previous editions.] 


imputed to the irreverence tho judges were in.— j 
hint Clarendon. 4 


Struck with these great concurrences of things. : 

Crasluvc. \ 

He view’s our behaviour. in eveiw concurrence of 
affairs, and sis-s us engagn in all the possibilities of! 
action.— ddison, Spectator. | 

4. Assistance ; help : (with to). 

From these sublime images wo eolloel the great- 


concurrence to it.- Rogers. 


To tho vegetative, frem which, as from a fouuUin, ConoArnmnw s Joint rio-lit • nniml rbiim 

they Naid, the concnpiscihle appetite doth flow, they conenirenoy. s. .lomingnt, equal Claim, 
appointed the liver .for her jl \\ms.-Bryskett, Dis- A taahop might hajro Mm. if there was a con- 
course if Civil Life, p. 47 : l«0fi. currency of jurisdiction tytwecn Ii m and the areh* 

It is not w auppoMsl, there should bo any pre- , .-Ayliffe, Parergo it Juris Caiwmci. 

dominaney of any of those! naasions, that proceed j Concurrent, adj. 

from tho concnpiscihle apptftitc.— tfwtYA, Portrait] [ § Acting in conjunction; agreeing iii the 

same act ; contributing to the same event ; 


of Old Age, p. 153. 

Cono6r. v. n, [Lat. concurro, from curro 
run.] 

Meet in one point. 


Though reason favour them, yet sense can hardly 
allow them t and, to satisfy, both these must con- 
cur.— Sir W. Temple. 

Is it not now utterly incredible, that our two 
tassels, placed there antipodes to each Qther, should 
Sm happen to concur7— Bentley, Sermon 7. 
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ness of the work, and tho noccwiity of the divine j 2. Censure; blame; declare criminal: (»p- 
' ~ posed to appfuot). 

• Who then shall blame 
If is pester'd souses to recoil and Ntart. 

When all tlint is within him docs condemn 
Itself for laiing Ihnro ! Shukesjmur, Macbeth, \ . : . 

Tho |KX)t who Ilnur ish(Hl in the. scrim, is »•»«- 
demned in Iho mc\U*— Dryden, Virgil's JShnu. pn- 

Ho whe waa so unjust as to do his brother au in- 
jury, will scared bo so just as tocomlcmH luuwelr»»r 

. ’J'hey who approve my conduct in this parlieiilar. 
are much more numerous than those who cornu mn 
it .-Spectator, no. 48S. 


concomitant in agency. 

1 join witli these laws tho personal preseneo of 
tho Icing’s son, as a concurrent eauso of this re- 
formation .— Sir J. Davies, Discourse on the State if 
Ireland. * 

Every bishop, that shall bo nominated by us to 3. fine. - , ^ f 

another bishopriok, shall from that day of nomlna - 1 And the king of Egypt put him down A Jr™ 
tion not presume to mako any loaso for threu lives ; rnlom, and condemned tho land in bunans* 

or ouo and twenty years, or concurrent lease, or any ) talents of silvor.-S Chronicles, txxvr 3. 



COND 

4. Show guilt by contrast. 

Tho righteous Shut in dead shall cnmlemn the un- 
godly which are living.— Wisdom, lv. 111. 

CoBdh&Dtble. adj, Blninublc ; culpable. 

lie commands to deface thn print of a cnuldron in 
ashes, which strictly to observe wens condemnablc 
Miperatltlun.— Sir 7. Browne. 

Thus foil the H Iron dins, by insurrection : and iie- 
ranie extinct ns a party: not without a sigh from 
most historians. Tim men wen* rnen of parts, of 
philosophic eullure, decent behaviour; not ron- 
dr in noble, in tlint they were ncdvnts, niul lmd not 
l«cttcr pnrts- not covdnnnn/jlejmt most unfartunate. 
— Carlyle. Frqycli R&'olut ton, pt. lii. b.iii.ch.ix. 

Condemnation, s. [Lat. condemnation -onis.] 
Sentence by which anyone is doomed to 
punishniLMit ; net. of condemning; state of 
being condemned. 

T-hero is therefore iiow no condemnation to them. 
—Roman*, viii. 1. 

Condemnatory af U- Relating to condem- 
nation, or censure. 

The evidenw being clear and eonvictlve, the doom 
can lw no other than coiukinuatory.— Bishop flail, 
Casts of Confidence, ii. «. 

• lie that passes the first condemnatory sentence, 
is like tlin incendiary in a popular tumult, who is 
chargeable with nil those disorder* to wldeli he gave 
rise .—Hr. M. More, Government of the Tony up. 

Cond6mner. s. One who condemns; blamer ; 
con surer; censor. 

Thus am yo all ouo in opinion with heretyqucs 
oldc and newe, and yet yo pretendo to bo con- 
dempnrra of them.— Z talc, Yet a Con rue at the Ro- 
myshe Foxe, fol. <12, 1». 

Home few am the only refusers and mndemnrrn of 
this eathnlick practice.- Jeremy Taylor, Worthy 
Communicant. 

Sonic of tho Inter and lessor edition of divines, who 
would Ik* counted great reformers of the t lines, lie- 
cause they were vehement censurers and condemnor* 
of whatever they listed to dislike or not to fancy.— 
Id.. Artificial Handsomeness. p. UN. 

Uut we shall meet, where our condemnor* 

Shall not-. 

lienumont and Fletcher , Four Flay* in One, 

Condensable. adj. •Capable of condcnsu- 
tion. 

This agent meets with resistance in the moveable, 
and not lieing in the utmost extremity of density, 
but condensable yet farther, every resistance works 
something upon the mover to condense it.- -/Sir K. 
Difffjy, Operation* and Suture of Man * Soul. 

Condensate, r. a. Condense. Hare. 

They say a lit lie critical learning makes one proud; , 
if them wen* mom, it would condensate and compact 
itself into less room.— Hammond, Works, iv. til I . | 

Condensate, adj. Made thick ; condensed ; ' 
compressed into le^s spare. Hare. i 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or com- ! 
densate, most white, ns it apjicareth by the hail and ! 
snow.- -Fcacham. 1 

Condensation, s. Act of thickening, or 
becoming more gross and weighty; pro- 
cess by which u body is rendered more 
dense, compact, and heavy. 

If by natural arguments it may 1 m* proved, that 
water, by comb ination, may become earth ; the same 
reason teachelh the earth, rarefied, may Itccomc 
water.— Sir IV. Raleigh, History of the World. 

H.v water-glasses the aceount was not regular ; for, 
from attenuation and condensation, the hours were 
shorter in hot weather than in cold.— Sir T. Browne , 
V ulnar Rrrunr*. 

The supply of its moisture [is] by mins and snow, 
and dews and condensation of vapours, and perhaps 
by subterraneous passages. - Bentley, Sermon V. 

Condensation is by most writers distinguished 
from compression, by considering the latter as ef- 
fueled by mechanical force or pressure, and tint for- 
mer by cold or the ahslraetionaof heat. — Hebert, 
Engineer's ami Mechanic *s Enrycloiutdia. 

Condense, v. a. [But,, condemn, from densus 
= thick.] Diminish the hulk without dimi- 
nishing the weight, of anything; drive or 
attract the parts of any body nearer to each 
other; inspissate: (opposed to rarefy, and 
applied to both* material and mental ob- 
jects). 

Moving in so high a sphere, hn must needs, as the 
sun, raise many envious exhalations; which con- 
densed by a popular odiuir, 7 ere capable to cloud 
the brightest merit ,—Eihm Basil ike. 

floino lend their youth abroad, while some ivw- 
deufie 

Their liquid store, and some in cells dispense. 

Dryden, Virgil’s Georgies. 

■noli dense and solitt strata nrn*8t the vapour, at 
the surface of tho north, and collect and condense it 
there.*- IfWwarrf. 


CONI) i 

Condense, r. ». Become condensed. 

• The water falling from tin* upper parts of the rave, 

does presently then) condense into little stones.— 
Boyle, Sceptical Chemist, 

All vapours, when they begin to condense ami 
eoalesco into small parrels, become first of that 
bigness whereby nzure must be refieeted. befi.re 
they can constitute other colours. • Sir I. Xiwton 
i /pricks. 

The several compounds of oxygon with nitrogen, 
present us with an instructive gradation. Protoxide 
or nitrogen, which contains one atom of each ele- 
ment, m a condensible only under a pressure of 
hoiiii* llfiy at mospheres ; dcutoxide of nitrogen is a 
gas hitherto uncondcitsed (the molecular mobility 
remaining undiiiiiiiished in cnnseii iienee uf the vo- 
lume of tin* united gases remaining unchanged); 
nitrous acid is gaseous at ordinary temperatures' 
but, condenses into a very volatile liquid at the zero 
of Fahrenheit.— lhrfart Spencr, Data of Biology, 
pt. i. ch. i. § 2. 

Condense, udj. Thick ; dense; condensated; 
close; massy; weighty. 

They colour, shape, and size 
Assume, as likes them best, condense or rare. 

_ Milton, Faradisc Lost, vi. .V.2, 

They might 1 m* separated without eoiisoeintiug 
into the huge condense bodies of planet n.—Bi ntliy. 
Sermons. 

Condenser, s. Sec* c*xi met and next, entry. 

Comlcnser [is] a vessel in which aqueous or spi- 1 
ntiious liquors are reduced in a liquid form, either I 
by the injection of a quantity of eoldwater.ns in the * 
condenser of a steam-engine; nr when* this is inad- 
missible, iis in the case of alcoholic vapour, by plneing 
tin* condenser in another vessel, through which is 
iiiiiiuljiinisl a roiistaul. rurrcnl of water, tin* eon- 
deimr lieme so roust rueteil as to expose tin* steam 
or vapour in Him si rain over an extended surface to 
the action of IhcciMiling medium. The condensers 
employed by distillers sire generally composed of a 
long lube of pure tin, or of copper liiuied, formed 
into a series of concentric coils oxer one another, 
ami from its shape denominated a worm; this is 
placed in il large vat which is denominated the 
worm-tub.— Hebert, Eiigimt r's and Michnuic’s Eu - 
cyclopadia. 

Condensing, part. adj. Having tin* power 
to condense ; applicable to rondensufinn: 
(us in a ‘ rnndrmini/ appnrnliis,’ for which 
(’on denser is a speeilic name). 

Condoncenco. s. ( , onde,seen*'ion. Hare. 

Which pnssuirn I Ibid cited by I'ressic's Answer to 
Dr. Pierce, adding t lin.s. Sis* the comlt set nee of this 
great king.- - Fuller, Moderation of the Church of 
Engl amt, p. -MU. 

Condescend, r. n. 

1. Depart from the privileges of superiority 
by a voluntary submission ; sink willingly 
to equal terms with inferiors; consent to 
do more than mere justice run require; 
stoop; yield; submit. 

fail they think nn» so broken, so debas'd 
Willi corporal .servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to Mich absurd command*; 1* 

Milton, StimSoil Agnniste*, lfi‘S5. 

Nor shall my resolution 
Disarm itself, nor condescend to parly 
With foolish hopes. Sir J. fhaihani, Sophy. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; 
but rondescended to it us accommodate to their 
present slate. Archbishoo Tillotron. 

Spain's mighty monarch, 

In gracioiu clemency, docs condesemd 
On Him* conditions to Is-comc your friend 

Dryden. Indian Empt ror. 

They fabled, at least the annalist of the Church 
declares It n fable, that Bonnycntura would not con- 
ihsct nd to the proffered dignity. At length the Car- 
dinals detiTiniinsl to delegate to six of 1 heir mem- 
bers the full power of the conclave. Mil man, His- 
tory of t Alt in Christianity, b. xi. eh. iv. 

■J. Agree to, or concur with. Harr. 

And therefore condtscending to HIniiut's advice 
to surprise the court, he pursued, Ac. Huron, De- 
claration of Lord Esstx's Trianon : ItiOI. 

Condescendence, s. Voluntary submission 
to a state of equality with interiors ; con- 
descension (llu* cummonrr word). 

lty tin* warrant of st. Paul's condcsw winter to tho 
capacities lie wrote unto, 1 may speak after the 
man tier of men. — W. Mountagvr, fh-tout Essays, 
p. .'it : . . 

Condescending. part. adj. Showing conde- 
scension. 

This metbist carries a very humble and eonde- 
s, 'ending air, when he tluit instructs seems to bo the 
enquirer.-- Watts. i 

Condeicendlnf • s, Act of voluntary hu- 
miliation. , 

This quite i) of most familiar condescending* is 
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content to Ih* onr every wrek's pr. .spirt. -*//,» 

II arks, iv. 52:». 

Condeae^ndlnflj. adr. In :i ciuideveonding 
liiunuer ; hy way of kind eoncessinn. 

Not starting of high and intricate quc>tions. and 
concluding tliem hy subtile ai-gumenis. Imt fami- 
liarly and rnnt/cfiCfndingly setting out tin* creation, * 
according to the most easy and obvinus cm, ceils 
they thcmaidves bad of those things llir.x saw in 
the world— Dr. If. More, Conjictura C.ibnlixtira. 

p. 101 : 1 ft 

We t condescendingly made Luther's works um- 
pires iu the controversy .— Bishop Attvrbury. 

Coqdeacenalon. s. Voluntary humiliation 
descent from superiority ; voluntary sub 
mission to equality with inferiors. 

It forbids pride nnd ambit ion. and vain glory ; and 
commands humility and uuKlesty.Hiidcp/e/fweMJirjft 
tootlugrs. - Archbishop Tittotson. 

t '"iirtesy nud eundcseension is an happy quality, 
which never fails to make its xvny into the good 
opinion, niul into the very heart, anil allays the envy 
winch always attends a high station.- -Bishop At (cr- 
on ry, Sermons. • 

Raphael, amidst liis tenderness, shews such a 
dignity mid comb scensbm in all his lN>linviour, as 
an* suitable Lo a su]K*riur mil un*.— Addison. 

Condeacenalye. adj. Courteous; willing to 
treat, with inferiors on equal terms ; not 
haughty ; condescending, llarr. 

Then* is not the frast of the divine favours, xvhich, 
if we eousider the comb seen si re tcmienicss. thn 
clear intention, the un reservist fniiikiii*ss.tlu.*eh(s*r- 
ful debonairily expressed therein, bus noL dimen- 
siqns larger than our (*oiti]in*lifiisfnii. colours loo 
fair, lineaments too eomnly for our xx*eak sight 
throughly to discern, requiring therefore our highest 
and our utmost thanks. Barrow, Sermon*, vol. i. 
wr. viii. # 

Condeaoent. x. Accordance; agreement; 
submission ; condescension. Hare. 

find turns the hearts of men which xvny soever Ini 
pleases; sometimes dr'Sidl'tilly forward ‘to n rigli* 
down opposition; sometimes sideways to a fair nc- 
eommodutioii; Hoiucliiues circularly bringing them 
aliimt to a full comb set nt and mroribmcc.- Bishop 
Jlntl, Remains, p. 7'.). 

They rather, to gratify Herod ins, make way for so 
slight and easy a cundvsecnt. -U., Contemplations, 
h. iv. 

I 'pou the eomfortabli.* filling of a gracious con- 
desrent, follows an happy fruition of (iod ill nil his 
favours— Jd„ Dcnmi Soot, g l'o. 

Some worthy jmtsoii that enu denv himself in 
si (Killing to such a comb so nt — Worthington, Ja tier 
to Jlartlib, ep. 17 : loui. 

Condign, ydj. [Fr. r ondiynv; Lat. cundiijnus, 
from d h pats - wort hy.] 

I. Worthy; suitable. Harr. 

I'nto so excellent a prince there shall not lack 
lien*. slier condujnr writers to register bis net!. Sir 
T. Elyof, The Gon run nr, fol. 7d. 

llersclfe, of all that rule, she d<*e»isf most enn- 
digue. Sp user, Fael'ic (pitnl, vii. Ii, II. 

They rather accrue into Hie xvorks already Hindi*, 
not only worthy or condign, Iml also meritorious. - 
Bishop Miomfugit, Apjnot to Cusac, p. 202. 

*2. Deserved; adequate: (with special appli- 
cation to the relation between a peiuilfy 
ami the wrong art which il punishes). 

I'ldess it xxeivn bloody murllicrer, 

I never gavi* llieiu condign punishment. 

Sh.il, tx/iear, lb nry 17. Fart IT. iii. 1. 

Consider who is your friend, Tie that would bnvo 
brought him to condign punishment, or htftkat lias 
saved him. ■irbuthnot. 

In Hit extant bull hi* reproves llu* Archbishop of 
Hlnsgoxv and other prelates of Scotland, far tliclr 
obstinate maintenance of an unmiLural rebellion: 
be treats them as aeting unworthily of their holy 
railing, and threat rnft them with , condign censure ; 
those very prelates far whose imprisonment be hail 
condemned the king of Knglaud.— Milman, History 
vf Latin Christianity, b. xi. eh. ix. 

Condignlty. s. Proportion between merit 
(or demerit) and reward (or punishment); 
merit; flesert. 

t'ondigndy is much mlWe of, | by the church of 
Rome,] as lieing a i>ioeu for tho tumcoof some ini- 
pnrtancr ; nu o|uuaiin* or hoiiio spirit to airront < Sud, 
and peremptorily to eballeiige. This is my due. - 
Bishoo Monntagu, Apjienl to (\tsar, p. 201. 

Sueli a xvorthiucsHof condignity, and proper merit 
of Hit) heavenly glory, cannot In* found iu any thn 
liest, most |H*rn*et. and excellent of cnutcd Is-iugs.— 
Bishop Bull, Works, i. ,'MJt. 

Hi.*, who prays far a thing ns Hod has nppointisl 
gets thereby a right to the thing prayed for: hut it 
Vs a right, not springing from any merit or condig- 
nity, either iu tin* prayer itself, or the person tied 
makes it. to Hie blessing which In: prays far. South, 
Sermon on Extemporary Fraytr. • # 
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c°nd|nh y . a,h. In a con, lip, manner. . 

J. Suitably (the suitability being measured J pope. Essay on Man. 

bv rank or dignity — this is the strict mean- •>. Rank. 

I am in my condition . 

A prince. Miranda. Shnkesjwar, Tempest, ill. 1. 


iug of the word); fitly. 

Here you may hoc what. pcrwinn may condignly 
hear the signs nnd tokens of arms.- 'A n Triall 
•\f Truth, p. 12 : 15S0. * 

2. Suitably (tlu* suitability being measured by 

t .1 . » . ■. ....if *.U 


The kiiiK himself met with many entertainments, 
at the charge of particular men, which had been 
rarely practised till then by the persons of the best 

v _.„ „ condition,— Lord Clarendon, 

r the deserts or merits of ilio ease) ; in the way 9. Stipulation ; terms of compact ; writing in 

of example or warning : (from condign , in which they are comprised ; bond, 
connection with punishnimt). 

This is n villainy thiduch the whole world row- 
diynly punished. — L. Addison, Description of West 
Barbary, p. 171. 

Import njnirvcnf. 

Am Mercury has turned himself into me, so t may 


Condition ? 

Wluit good condition can a treaty find 
1* 111* part that la at mercy ? 

Shakespear, Coriolanus, i, 10. 
Co with me In a notary, mo there 
Your single bond ; and in a merry sport, 


If you repay mo not on such a day, 
lu such a place, such sum or miiiiin as are 
Express'd in tho condition, let tins forfeit 
lie iioiuinated. Id., Merchant <f Venice, i. 3. 

I yield upon conditions .— Wo givo none 
To traitors : strike him down. if. Jonson, Catiline. 

lie could not defend it nltovc ten days, and must 
then submit to the worst conditions the relsils were 
like to grant to his iierson, and to his religion.— 
Lord Clarendon, History of the lirand Rebellion, 
Many are apt to Ijelieve remission of sins, but they 
believe it without the condition of repentance. — 
Jeremy Taylor, 

Those Imrb'roua pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, such as we an* plcaa’d to give. > Waller. 

Make our conditions with you' captive king.— 
Heelin' me but my solitary cell : 

’Tis all I ask him. Drydvn, Don Sebastian. 

Mar none >f Priests, 1! . iii. : 1554. . 4. Ill Metaphysics. See Conditioned, part. 

lilymns. j.e. the Persian sorcerer, mentioned Acts af {J 


take the toy into my head to turn iiiyariff into Mer- 
cury. tlmt I may swinge you olf condignly. Drydcn, 
Amphitryon. 

Condiment* s. [Lat. condi mention , from 
condio season, spice, flavour anything.] 
Seasoning ; sauce. 

Ah for radish mid the like, they are for condiments, 
and not for nourishment.— liacon. Sutural and Ex- 
peri mental History, 

Many things an* swallowed by animals rntlicr for 
condiment, gust, or medicament, tlinn any substan- 
tial nutriment. »Vi> T. Jinycnc. 

Condiaciple. s. Fellow-disciple. 

To bis right- dearly beloved brethren and condis - 1 
riples dwelling together. Martin, Treatise on the 


xiii. s. ami Simon surnamed Magus, bis condisripte; ' 
both whieli used infernal Hrts.nnd were accordingly 
iltornvered and punished by the a|»ostles .— Sir T. j 
Hei't’erf, Relation of some 1 ears’ Travels into Africa { 
and the (ircat Asia, p. ‘JO*. ■ 

A condisripte of his, or one that had liccii, hearing 


This theory, which hns not hitherto been proposed, 
comes recommended by its cheapness and aim- 
plicity. It postulates no new, no express, no posi- 
tive condition. Sir IV. Hamilton, Discussions on 
Philosophy and Literature. 


A C’lllUim IIIID HI IIIS, Ur 'Min Llluv llnll IHTII, IH'nl lllg , , , « 

so much of tiie man. went to him.-- Meric Carnation, «>. i bor the Ilieiinitlg of the doubt here 


* nf Cn diddy and Incredulity in Things natural, j 

pipit, and divine, p. 141). j 

Condfite. r. a. [Lilt. conditns , part, of con - : 
diu.] Vickie ; preserve with salts or uro- ! 
unities. Obsolete. \ 

A pond fame 4s the liesl odour, and a good name is i 
a precious ointment which will comlite our liodies ; 
best, and preserve our memories to all eternity.- - 
Paradoxical Assertions, p. 44; UwV,». j 

O (indite, adj. Preserved; conserved; can-, 

died. Obsolete. j 

Hcoltjdi would fain have them use all siitniner the 
condite ilowers of siieeory. strawberry water, Ac. - j 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 4uS. i 

Cnito prescribe* the condite fruit of wild rose.— 1 
I hid. 

Confited. part. adj. Seasoned. Obsolete. 
The most innocent of Ihein are but like comlited 
nr pictLlcd hiiwIihwmiih. which, carefully corrected. 


suggested, see remarks under Condi- 
tioned, adj.; temper; teni|)cranient ; dis- 
position ; character. 

The child takctti mast of his nat lire of the mot her, 
besides speech, manners, mid inclination, which are 
agreeable to the conditions of their mothers.— 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland. 

The licst ami soundest or his time bath Wn hut 
rash ; now must wo look, fnnn bis age. to receive not 
nlone tho inijierfeotions or long engrafted condition, 
but the unruly waywardness that infirm and cho- 
leriek years bring witli tliem.— Shakcsivar, Ring 
Lear, 1. 1. 

Jupiter is hot and moist, temperate, modest, 
honest, adventurous, lils'ral, merciful, loving ami 
fliithftil, that is. giving I liesc inclinations; and there- 
fore those ancient- kimrs. beautified with these con- 
ditions, might be called thereafter Jupiter .— Sir W. 
Raleigh, History of the World. 

Socrates espoused Xnutiiipo only for her extreme 
ill conditions, above all of that Hex.— South. 


may tie Jistrin less but can never do giant -Jeremy condition. v. n. Make terms; stipulate. Rare. 
'"‘ ll “ f Sir. I must condition 


Taylor, Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 

Conditement. s. Condiment; flavour; sa- 
vour; seasoning; spice. Obsolete. 

A Hclidhr can have nn tnste of natural philosophy, 
without some conditement of td*o matin -maticks. - 
Bishop Haeket, Ltfo if Archbishop Williams, pt, i. 
p. 10. 

Conditlng. verbal ah. Act of preserving. 
Obsolete. 

# Mv«h after the same manner as the sugar doth, 
in* the ennditing of pears, quinces, and the like.— 
Grew, Museum. 

Condition. [see Conditioned.] 

1. State; external circumstances; attribute; 
quality ; accident.. 1 

A rage, whoso heat hath this condition. 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 

Shakespear, King John, iii. 1. 

It seemed to (is a condition and property of Di- 
vine Powers anil Beings, to bo bidden and unseen to 
others. Bacon. 

It was not agreeable unto I lift condition of Para- 
disc and Kioto of innocence. -Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Errours. 

Estimate tho greatness of f this mercy by tho eo»- 
dilion it finds the sinner in, w|ion Clod vouchsafes it 
to the-m.— BbolA, Sermons. 

Did we perfectly know the stato of our own condi- 


To have this gentleman by, a witness. 

H. Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, 
l’ay me back my emlit. 

And I’ll condition with ye. 

Beannwnt a ml Fletcher, Little Thief. 

Small towns, which stand stiff, ’till great shot 
Enforce them by war’s law, comlitio n not. Donne. 

’Tis ono tiling, I must coufcMM, to condition Tor a 
good oltlce, and another tiling to do ^gratis .— Sir R. 
L’ Estrange. 

Condition, v. a. Contract ; stipulate ; agree; 
bargain; invest with conditions. Rare. 

It was conditioned lielwccn Saturn nnd Titan, 
flmt Saturn Nlumld put to death nil his mnlc chil- 
dren.- Sir W. Raleigh, History of the World . 

Conditional, adj. 

1. Having the nature of a stipulation ; other 
than ausolutc ; made witli limitations ; 
granted on particular conditions. 

For the use we Imve bis express commandment, 
• for the effect his romtitional promise; so that, with- 
out obedience to tho one, there is of the other no 
assurance.— Hooker. 

Many Bcripturcs, tlioughta to their formal terms 
they are absolute, yet aa to their sense they are con- 
dit tonal. —South. 

This strict necessity they simply call ; 

Another sort there is conditional, Dryden, Fables. 


2- I" Grammar and Logic E*pre.rfv« of 


— — „..j> prayers UUH „ 

not anawered.— Archbishop Wake, Preparation for 
Death. 

Tlds la ft princlpln adapted to every passion and 
faculty of our nature, to every stato and condition 

deiponSng people take the kingdom to bo 
in no condition of encouraging so numerous a breed 
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some condition or 8iipi>osilion; hypothetical. 

Hypothetical, conditional, concessive, and cxccp- 
tivo conjunctions seem in general to nquire a sub- 
junctive mtod after them.— Bishop 1 Loicth, English 
Grammar. 

Wo have an example of this when the simple pro- 
positions are connected by the particle Or; as, 
Either A is B or C la D; or by tho particle If; 
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as, A is B if C is D. In the former case, the pro. 
position Is called disjunctive, in the latter con- 
ditional \ tho name hypothetical waa originally 
common to Imth. As lins been well remarked by 
Arelibishop Wlmtrly and otlieni, tliu disjunctive 
form is resol valdu into the conditional ; every di H . 
Juncti vo proposition Inuiik equivalent to two or more 
conditional ones. 1 Either A iw B or (1 is D, 1 uieaiis 
'if A Is not II, C Is D; and if 0 Is not 1), A is I!.' All 
hypothetical propositions, therefore, though di^junc. 
tivo in form, bmi conditional in meaning: uid the 
words hypothetical and conditional may lie, as in- 
dml they giuierally nre, ui«*d synonyinoUHly. Pro- 
positions in which the assertion is nut dependent on 
n condition, are said, in the language of logicians, to 
be categorical.— if.#. Mill, System (f Logic, i. iv. § s. 

Conditional, s. Conditional duusc ; condi- 
tion ; limitation ; hyiwthosis. Rare. 

He mid, if be were sure tlmt young man were 
king Edward's son, be would nevlr lieqr arms 
against him. This com) seems linnl, both in respect 
of the conditional, nnd in respect of the other 
words.— Bacon, History if the Reign of Henry VII. 

Condltlon&litj. s. Attribute suggestiHl by 
Conditi on nl ; limitation hyeertnm terms. 

And as this clear proposal of the promises may 
inspirit onr endeavours, so is the conditionality mtmt 
eflleaeiims to ncnttMitatn and engage them.— Dr? //. 
More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

Conditionally, ado . In a conditional man- 
ner ; with certain limitations ; on particu- 
lar terms ; on certain stipulations. 

I here intail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou tako an oath 
To cease this civil war. 

Shakespear, Henry VI. Part TIL v. I. 

A false apprehension understands that positively, 
which was but ctnulUioualty expressed.— Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Wo see largo preferments tendered to him, but 
conditionally, ujmui his doing wicked ottlccs: con- 
science shall here, according to its olDce, interpuao 
and protest.— South. 

Conditionary. s. Stipulation. Rare. 

Would (bid in mercy dispense with it as nnoi- 
lf ionary, yet we could not happy without it, at 
I . natural qual ideation tog heaven —Aorrts. 

Conditional .v.a. Qualify; rogulato. Rare. 

That ivy ariseth bill where it may Is? supported , 
we cannot aserils* the samo unto any science there- 
in, which HUsjH'mls and eonditionates its eruption.— 
i Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Conditlonato. adj. Established oil certain 
tt'rins or conditions. Rare. 

Tlmt which is mistaken to Ijc particular and ab- 
solute, duly understood, is general, hut rointitiunatc, 

. and In-longs to none, who shall not perform the coil- 
■ ililiou. JltimiHOiid. 

Conditioned, part, adj. In Metaphysics. 
Having conditions or relations: (diielly 
used as the opposite to unconditioned -- 
absolute). 

Tho mind In nstricted to think in certain fonns; 
and under these lliDiight is iiossible only in the con- 
ditioned interval bctwrni lv/o uncouth flaunt cmilr ■ 
dielory extreine:- or poles, each of which is altogether 
incmieeivable, but or which, on the prirciplc of the 
excluded middle, the one or the other .j necessarily 
true— Sir W. Hamilton, Discussions on Philosophy 
ami Literature, p. 51)1. 

This antagonism lietweon accumulation and ex- 
penditure, must ls> a leading enow* of the contrasts 
in Nixe betwren allied organisms that are in many 
1‘esjrt'ets similarly conditioned.— HcrlmH Spencer, 
Data of Biology, § 47. 

Construction (with the definite article) 

substantiml. 

i Tho field Is thus oprn for the last theory* which 
would aualyso the iudgment of causality into thu 
form of the mi .ual law of the conditioned.- Sir IV. 
Hamilton, Duxgissinus on Philosophy ami lMcra- 
j lure, p. 501. _ 

Conditioned, adj. The verb Condition, 
whether active or neuter, is generally, and 
perhaps alwpys, connected with the sub- 
stantive in its sense of stipulation or con- 
tract; the adjective Conditioned is 
generally connected with the substantive 
in its sense of temper, quality, or state, 
liut as we rurely speak of anything as sim- 
ply haying a state or quality in general, the 
latter word is rarely found alone but. 
on the contrary, preceded by some void 
suggesting goodness or badness . 

The malice of his worst-conditioned neighbours.— 
Florio, First Fruits, prtf. ; 1«. , , , 

Tho dearest Menu to me, tho klndoat man, 

The boat condition'd. me. 

Shakespear, Merchant If I mice, hi. *. 
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The sign ? preceding the fifth notice 
of the word Condition implied a doubt, 
the lmture of which will now he considered, 
'riie element of uiirertnmty prescufbd by 
the word concrete repents itself here. .Inst 
ns one participial form concre.tns is com- 
mon to two different verbs, so is the word 
conditio (according, at. least, to the ordi- 
nary* pronunciation) u derivative common 
to two buses. 

The^e is the verb condo * ‘build, of which 
the infinitive is condere, the participle con - 
ditus, mid tilt* derivative substantive con- 
,iiho ; tin* vowel belli}; short throughout. 
There is njso the verb condio- preserve, 
season, spice, &c.; mid of this the infinitive 
is condire , the participle condUux , and the 
derivative substantive conditio ; between 
which and its parallel there is only the dif- 
ference in the quantity, one which, with our 
pronunciation, allows us to consider the 
two forms as practically identical. 

That there are several usages of the word 
condition and its derivatives, which arc at 
least us closely connected with the idea of 
preservation. keeping in order, or good 
keeping, us with that of building or con- 
struction , is shown by such oxprevdons ns 
‘in good or bad condition,’ 1 out of condi- 
tion,’ and the like, as well as by the com- 
pounds given in the extracts. 

Hence, although it would ho difficult, to 
prove that in any particular instance con- 
dition comes from conditio , it would he 
equally unsafe to affirm that in every in- 
stance it comes from conditio. 

Conditlonl?. ado. Conditionally. Hare. 

For Stella hath, with words whore faith dot ii shine. 
Of her high heart iriv’n mo the monarchy 
And though she (five lmt thus eondihonly 
This realm of bliss, while virtuous course l take; 

Xo kings bcerown’d, but tiny some enveiiauls make. 

Sir P. Sid net/, Astmplktl tout Stella. 

Condole, r. n. [Lat. condo fro, from dolco - | 
grieve.] Lament with those that, lire in 
misfortune ; express concern for the mise- 
ries of others : (opposed to congratulate. : 
with with). 

Your friends would have raiiv to rejoice, rather j 
1Ii:iii condole icifli Volt .--Sir W. Temple. \ 

I eoiiL r nit till'd e with the lieasls mum this honour j 
done to their king: and must condole with u- poor j 
mortals, w lio are rendered incapable of [laying our 
respects.- Addison. 

Condole, r. a. Bewail wit n another, Hare. 

I come not, Samson, to rtnuhlc thy clrnre. 

Ah lliese |ierlift|is, yet wish it had not been, 

Though for no friendly intent. 

Milton, Samson Agouistes, UC»!. 
YVhv should our poet petition Isis f«»r her safe' 
delivery, and afterwards condole her miscarriage V— 
hryden. 

Condoloment. x. Hare. 

1. (irief; sorrow; mourning. 

To persevere 

In obstinate condolctncul, is a course 
or impious stubbornness, unmanly grief. 

Sltnktsjhiir, Hand ct, i. 2. 

2. Expression of sympathy. 

They were presented to thekitVg I Will. 111.] at 
Kensin gtou, with an nddretts of ciiudohin-nt for the 
loss of his queen, (Jan. liKKi.) which, while nmling. 
caused team to stand in hiacy a».~ Life of .1. Wood, 
p. m 

Condolence, a. Expression ot grief for the 
sorrow of unnthcr ; system of civilities and 
messages of friends upon any loss or mis- 
fortune. * 

The reader will nie.use this*ligression,diie by w;jy 
of romlolencfl to uiy worthy brethren.— Aetna hoot. 

Condoling, verbal abs. Expression of grief 
for the sufferings of another. 

Wliy should I* think that all that devout mul- 
titude, which no lately cried Hosanna in the streets, 
did not also bear ihcir part in tiu se public condot- 
ing$?—Jiiihitp JlaU,Cmkmplat ions, I'he Crucifixion. 

CondoA&tton. s. Pardon ; forgiveness. 

Siii . . f remaining in thosoul of man.iu like man- 
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ncr as it did before combination.— Bishop Mou.n l anil. 
Appeal to Castle, p. nw. J ’ 

iondlne. v, a. [Lat. con * ™ f - 

Forgive; pardon; remit. 

In the numerous cases where a nun appears as n 
composition for a breach of law, we are not to ns- 
Nume tiiut every otfenee might lie condo, nil Tor a 
certain sum in money, but that the offender was 
purged in law, with or without other punishment, 
by the payment «»f a pis-iiiiiary penally. ■ -f. //. 
Pmrxan The early amt Middle Ay.* of England, 
eh. mul. 

Gonduoc. c. n. [Lat. daco = lead.] Promote 
an end; contribute; serve to some pur- 
pose; tend ; help. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and 
then laying it abroad, seemeth to conduce to make 
it sliiue,— Jla con, 

With to. 

livery man does love or lmto tiling 0 . according ns 
he apprehends them to conduce to this end, or to 
contradict it —ArcMdshnp Tilhtson. 

They may conduce to farther discoveries for com- 
pleting the theory of light— Sir /. Xeutton. 
Conduce. ». a . Conduct ; accompany in 
order to show the way. Hare. 

He wnssent to rondure hither the princess Hen- 
rietta Maria.— SirJJ, Wotton. 

Conduo ement. a. Tendency. Hare. 

The ^inducement of all this is hut cnbulistical.— 
Gregory, Work*, p. UH. 

Conddcent. adj. Capable of promoting or 
forwarding, or with a tendency to promote 
or forward, anything. Hare. 

I give you free and full power to move the heads, 
or to do any other art lilting or conduced to the 
good success of this hu'.iiicss.— Archbishop Laud, 
Historical Account of hi s Chancellorship at Oxford, 
p. mi. 

Conducible. adj. Having a tendency to 
promote or forward : (with to). 

To hoLh.tln medium which is most propitious and 
cowlucdilc, is air. - //.w /ii, Mat oral and Experi- 
mental History. 

None of these mrurnetieal experiments are suffi- 
cient for a porjM-luul motion, though those kind of 
qualities seem most mud ur tide unto it.— Bishop 
Wdktns, Math mot inti Muyick. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable service 
all his laws are in themselves cnndaciltle tu the tem- 
poral interest of them that observe them —Bentley, 

Coad&cibie. s. Tiiat which lias a tendency 
to conduce. 

Those motions of generations and corrupt ions, 
and of the coadueibJes thereunto, aro wisely mid ad* 
mirab y ordered and cnnloin pointed by the rector of 
all things.— Sir M. Hale. 

Conduclbleneaa. s. Attribute suggested by 
Conducible; quality of contributing to 
any end. # 

\Vhi -Ii tw i contemplations Rrenot inferior to nqy 
f»r either pleasantness in. themselves, or eoudnvihle- 
ness for the II tiding out of the right frame of nature. 
— Hr. H. More, Song if the Soul, preface. 
Conducive, adj. Having the power of for- 
warding or promoting anything: (with to). 

An net inn, however nhnlHcive to the good of our 
country, will Is* represented as prejudicial to it.— 
Addison, Frethohler. 

Those proportions of the good things of this life, 
which are most consistent with the interest of tin 
... .il. are also most conducive to our present felicity. 
—A* oyers , 

Oonduclvenesi. s. Attribute suggested by 
Con due ive; quality of conducing. 

1 mention some examples of the conducircness of 
the smallness or a body's parts to its fluidity. - Hoyle . 
Conduct, adj. or s. [from conductns in the 
sense of hired, of which the word is merely 
an English form.] Hired; salaried; con- 
ductilious : (a person hired may be called 
conduct , or a conduct) ; the word, however, 
is generally applied to certain imperfect 
members of a corporation, who receive it 
salary for certains services, but without 
sharing the dividends, or taking a part in 
the business of the corporation. 

Conduct, s. [Lat. conductus , from duco ^ 
lead.] 

; 1. Management; direction 

Young men, in the rmuluet ami manage of actions, 
embrace luoru tliau they can hold, still more than 
they can quiet, and lly to the cud without conside- 
ration or t he means.— 7i/ieo». f 

| How void of reason are our hope* *nd fears I 
I What in t km conduct of our life appears 
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So well design’d, so luckily brgmi, 

But when we have our we.li, w.- wi-.li unique P 

Ih'ff’lrn, Juvenal'* Sot i ret. 

Conduct of armies is n prim-i-'x m-t . Walter. 

. Exact behaviour ; regular life: (standing 
alone it lias a good sense ; misconduct, 
which denotes its opposite, nuking it in- 
dependent #f an \ quulitying term). 

Though nil n*gnril for nqmtiilion is rmt <|uite laid 
aside, It Is so low, that very few think virtue and 
conduct of absolute m , ce»sity ft»r preserving it.- - 
Swift. 

.‘1. Convoy: escort ; guard; act of convoying 
or guarding: (ofteutprecedcd by safe, so 
as to give, in terms like sujc-conduct , the 
appearance of a compound). 

His mnjesty, 

Timd’riiur my person’s miK-Iv. ball) apisiinted 
This co ml net to eontey me l<» the Tower. 

Shakespcor. Richard III. i. 1. 

1 won ashamed to ask the king's ftsitmcii, and 
horsemen, and roudtnt. for safeguard uguiust our 
adversaries. 1 Esdras, vi ii. .11. # 

4. (iuide ; conductor. Hare. 

Come, bitter conduct . come, unsavoury guidnl 

Shakes) ear, Rnm»o and Juliet, v. 3. 

llome, gentlemen, l will be your conduct.— B. 
Jonsnn, Every mu n out of hi* Humour. 

Conduct, v. a. 

1. Manage. # 

He so emulnetfid the affairs of the kingdom, that 
tin made the reign of u very weak prince most happy 
to the English .—Lord Lyttelton. 

2. Belmve : (with the refer live pronoun: ns, 

‘He conducts himself pro[M*rly’ ; to which 
the compound misconduct , with the same 
construction, is the opposite). • 

3. Head an army; lead and order troops. 

(lories himself er /» vlnetnl the third and smallest 
division. -R/Jurtsan, History of America. 

4. Lend; direct; accompany in order to show* 
the wav. 

1 shall slrniirht conduct you In a hill side, where I 
will point you out the right path .— Mil to n. Tract at t 
on hducafion. 

(> may thy power, propitious still to me, 

Conduct my steps to liud tin* ratal tree. 

In this deep forest. hryil. n, Virgil's JSneid. 

j. Usher and attend iu civility. 

Fray, receive them nobly, ami condu ct them 
Into our presence. Shah spear, Henry VIII, i. 4 

Conduct, v. n. Act ns a conductor : (in the 
extract ay elcrtric one). 

Carbon, in general, conducts lwller nr worse ac- 
cording to I he maimer iu which it tins been pre- 
pared. hr la Rue, Treatise on Electricity, pt. i. eh. 
i.: translation. ^ 

Conducted, part. udi. In Physics, Applied 
to heat transferred from one floSy to all- 
ot her by conduction, ns opposed "to radia- 
tion. 

The communication of heat inav lie effected either 
by radiation or t'anduction. Radiant foeat may Im 
derived either fhrni the sun or from artificially 
heated bodies. Conducted heat may ls> derived from 
either dry or moist substams's, uml its effects vary 
somewhat as it conics from the one or the oilier of 
these sources. Pern ra. Elements of Materia Medic a 
and Therapeutics, p. 1 1. 

Conductlbillty. s. (hipribility of being con- 
ducted ; power of conduction. * % 

( For example him) extract under 0 o n d u c t o rf ♦.) 

Conducting, part. adj. Loading ; directing; 
ill Physics, Acting as a Conductor. 

(For example sou ext raft under C o u d u c to r, 4.) 

Conduction, s. 

1. Act of training up. Hare . 

Every man has his liegiuiiing and conduction.— It. 
Jonson, The Case is alt end. 

*2. In Physics. See extract. 

There are three iM>rfi>ctly distinct modes in which 
the surface of the iurth Incomes cooled, mid these 
ore by evajioration, by comluction, and by radial ion. 

. . . The second mofle in which plants are nmlcd is 
by comluction, or4»y the mere contact of celil air; 
and this quite indc|N‘ndent of the cold produced by 
evaporation. When a cold wind drives Hlong the 
surface of the ground, it gradually ishiIh it, and, of 
course, likewise the plants irrmvmg on it. by the 
simple abstraction or carrying nwn.v or the heal. So 
long aa the surrounding air is colder than the plants 
it will tend to reduce their trui|ieratiire; mid if the 
air la in motion, as fresh portion* of cold air must 
gradually come iu contact with the plants, they 
must gradually get colder and colder, even thougu 
no evaporation take place, until they becomo v colfl 
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n» the air iinrit.-Lindley, Theory and Practice tf 
lint tli’ulturc, li. ii. i'll. ii. 

(Sot* also extract under C o n il u c* t e A.) 
Conduotitiouft. utlj. Hired; employed for 
wages. 

The persons worn neither titularies nor perpetual 
curates, but intirely conduct itionx and removable at 
plmur v.—AyUffe, Parergon Jury Canonici. 

Oondiotor. s ' 

1 . Leader ; one who shows another the way 
by accompanying him. 

You cdiiih (I know) to bo my lord Fernando’s 
Conductor to old Cassilaiin. 

Deaumnnlfwl Fletcher, fairs of Candy. 

Shame of chitiige, and fear of future ill. 

And xeal the blind comluctor of the will. Dryden. 

2. Chief; general. 

■ Who is conductor of Ids |s«oplo ? 

Slutkctrpcnr, Kitty Lear , iv. 7. 

3. Manager; director; regulator; person 
who attends to the passengers in an omni- 
bus, as distinguished front the driver. 

' If ho did not intirely project the union and re 
geiiev, none will deny him to liavo been the chief 
conductor in both. — Addison. 

4. In Physics. See extracts. 

a. In Heat. 

If, in winter, a person with bare feet were to step 
from the carpet to the wooden floor, from thi.H to the 
hearthstone, and from tlifc atom* to the steel fender, 
Ilia sensation would deem each of these in'siieecssiim 
colder than the preceding. Now, the truth being 
that all possess the same temperature, only atenijMTa- 
ture inferior to that of the living body, the best con- 
ductor, when in contact with the body, would carry 
olT the beat the fastest, and would therefore Is* 
deemed the wildcat.— Dr. Arnott, Elements of Phy- 
fic*, pt. i. p. 25. 

b. In Electricity . 

A metal rod is to 1)0 fixed to ono of the extremi- 
ties of a stiek of glass or wax ; . . . the stick ... is 
then to lie rubbed. . . . Small light laslies nro then 
brought near; they are iiuinedintely attracted by 
the motal rod, os they would have liecn by the glass 
or wax itself. . . . From this experiment we must 
conclude that the agent has been developed by tlm 
friction upon theglnfts'nr wax passed into the metal : 
aince the latter has liecn found to lie electrical with- 
out having been ruhlicd, and merely iMrausc it is in 
contact with a body that has itself been electrised. 
Were a glass rod, a piece of wax . . . put in place of 
the metal. rod, it’would nol have Hcqmrcd electricity 
by its simple eonlnet wit Ii the elect riseil laxly. This 
property ... of nefiniring ami pmpagnt ing through 
their whole extent the electricity possessed by the 
iMirt of an elect rimed laxly wit h wliiefi 1 hey are plan'd 
In contact, is called conduct ihility tor electricity, or 
electric couductitiitify. 1 todies which possess this 
pro|M*rty nre termed conductor*, and those which 
possess 'it not insulators. The human laxly, wood, 
csiKvially damp W(hh 1, and in genenil animals, vege- 
tables. and u great number of mineral substances, 
are, like the metals, conductors of eh*etrieit.v. The 
glolf.* *f the earth is eoually so ; on the eoidrary, 
atmocpheric. air, eaiieclally when very dry. is not so. 
... An electrised surface that is put in communica- 
tion with tin? ground, by means of one or several 
conducting bodies must lose its electricity. — Dc la 
Hue, Treatise on Electricity, pt. i. cli. i. : tnuis. 

It has been proved hyM.uii Hois- Keyiuond that 
when any point in the longitudinal section of a mus- 
cle is connected by a co whirl or with any |a*int in 
its transverse section, an electric current is esta- 
blished ; and Airlhcr, that like results occur when 
nerves an) sulmtituted fur muscles.-- Spen- 
cer. Data t f Hiding ii , § It). 

Whether a nerve is merely a conductor, which do- 
‘livers at one of its extremities ail impulse received 
at the other ; or whether, an some now think, it is 
itself a generator of force which is initiated Ht one 
extremity and accumulates in its course to the other 
extremity ; are also questions which cannot yet be 
answered.— Ibid. § 21. , 

5. In Surgery See extract. 

Conductor, in surgery, (>1 an instrument the use 
of which is to diracl the knife in certain operations. 
It is more commonly called a director .* Hooper, 
M alien l Dictionary. 

Conductress. s. Female conductor, ma- 
nager, or direetpr, of anything. 

Lady Knarsa is n good housewife, and a very pru- 
dent and diligent cowl uc tress uf her family.- John- 
son, fatter to Ur*. Thrall, J773. 

C6ndult* 8. [Fr.] Canal or pipe for the 
conveyance of water ; aqueduct. 

or the same house Publius and Quintus were, 
That our bust water brought by conduit t hither. 

Shakes pear, Coriolanus, iii. 2. 

Used metaphorically . 

Tills face of mine is hid 
In sap-consuming wiutor’s drilled snow, 

And all the conduit * of my blood fane up. 

• Shaktupmr, Comedy qf Errors, v. 1. 
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f!od is the fountain of honour ; and the conduit by 
which lie conveys it to the sons of men are virtuous 
ami generous practice.— South. 

These organs are the nerves, which are tho con- 
duit * to convey them from without to their audi- 
ence in tho brain.— Locke. 

Wise nature likewise, they suppose, 
lias drawn two conduit* down our nose. Prior. 
Used adjectivally, or us the first clement in 
tl compound. 

Wntcr in conduit pipes, ran rise no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it first (loth spring. 

Sir J. fade*. 

c6ndult* v. a. Conduct as by a conduit. 
Eure. 

This corruption, even to this day, is still conduitcd 
to his undone posterity.— Felltham, Resolves, 1). 
(Ord MS.) 

cdndyle. x. [Gr. gdrfi&oc; Lat. condylus 
- knob.] In Anatomy. See extract. 

A condyle, is a process of a bone in tho shape of a 
flattened head or eminence.— Hooper, Mctlical Dic- 
tionary, in voce. 

Iu the formation of derivatives this word 
is treated ns Greek, the affix expressive of 
likeness being .*«V. Hence, a process like, 
or formed by, a condyle , is called condyloid 
not coudyliform. lii Pathology we have 
condyloma , with its plural cundylomuta ; 
tho word (meaning lump or knob) being 
Greek rather than English. 

Cone. s. [Lat. conus.] 

1. Geometrical figure approximately repre- 
sented by a sugarloaf. See Ellipse. 

Now hud Night mctiMir’d with her shadowy con t 
Half way up hill this vast suhluimr vault. 

Milton, Paradise fast, iv. 770. 
‘2. In Ilotany. Fructification of the Coni- 
fene. 

The canes dependent, l«»ng and smooth, growing 
from the top of the branch.— Evelyn. 

Confab, or Confab, s. Colloquial and fami- 
liar for confabulation. 

You si c what I nni, colonel— rather nn ordinary 
follow ; but I lie lailie^do squint at me now and then, 
ha, h.n !-- -overheard a most diverting eoifah amongst 
I that group of ladies yonder, as 1 passed them. - 
I U'httfe, Fontainebleau, ii. 1. 

| Confabulation. s. Easy conversation ; clKvr- 
i ful au<l cureless talk. 

I Friends' confabulation* nre comfortable nt all 
times, ns fire in winter, shade in summer .—Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 2*0. 

1 was going on in my confabulation, when Tran- 
quillus entered. — Tatter, no. S3. 

Coni&bnlatory. adj. Having the characters 
pf an easy conversation ; in the form of a 
dialogue. 

Upon ono Peter .Tones, a doctor and a parson, 
[there is | a caufabulatnric epitaph : 

‘ Quis jaect liie ? l'ustor: quia item? grad warn ino 
Doctor : 

Quod mniien V Petrus: cognomen quale P ToIiriiiics: 
Aniiis uiiot rexit? ter trinis: qunt sibi vixit? 
Lustra Ins septem : Quis finis ) sand us eiilcill : 
Yixit (>iiiin saiicte, nioricus sic desilt atquc.’ 

— Ultrccr. Anciint Funeral Monument* tf Great 
Itr Haiti, Ireland, and Island* adjacent, p. 577. 

Confamiliar. adj. liclonging* to the same 
family in the tony of classification : (such, 
tit. least, seems lo be the meuning in the 
following extract, though the interpreta- 
tion of the previous edition is ‘Intimate; 
closely connected Eure. 

Though the employments, pleasures, and exercises 
of our funner life, were without question very dif- 
ferent from those iu the present (rstate ; yet *ti» no 
doiiht but tlmt. some of them wore more confamiliar 
mid nn.'iliigous to some of our transactions than 
others.— Ulauvilte, Pre-existence of Soul*, p. SO. 

Confarre&tlon. s. [Lat. confarreatio, -onis, 
of which the word little inure than an 
Anglicized form.] Solemnization of mar- 
riage by eating bread or a cake together. 

Hy the ancient laws of Romulus, tho wtfo was by 
confirrraf ionpnuc i to the husband.— Aylijfe, Par- 
ergon Juris Canonici. 

Willing you your heart's desire, and if you liavu 
her, a happy conformation, I rest iu verso and prose 
yoor's —lloirclt, fatter*, i. 22. 

The rfrcmotiv used at the solemn ixation of amar- 
rlage was called confer rent ion, in token of a most 
firm eoiijniictioii l/etween tho man mid the wife, 
wilh a cake of wheat or barley.— Brand, Papular 
Antiquities. 
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Oonrito. r. a . Decree or determine at the 
Hume time. Rare. * 

In like manner his brothnr Stole, Chryslppu*. j n . 
sista in Tully do Fato, cap. 15, that when a sick man 
is fated to n*cover, it is confuted tlmt bo shall sniil 
for a physician— Search, Freewill, Fontknuwlcdur 
and Fate, p.228. 

Confect. v . a. Rare. 

1. Make up into sweetmeats; preserve with 

sugar. • 

Nor roses-oil from Naples, Capua, 

Sull'nm confected iu Cilicia. 

IK. Drown, Dritannia'a Pastorals, j. 

2. Simply construct; put together; com- 
pose ; form. * 

Of this also were confected tho famous everlast ing 
lamps and tapers. Sir T. llcrbertjkdaliun of»„„„ 
years’ Travel* into Africa ancTthe Great Asm 
p. SOU. 

Clnfcet. s. [Lat. confectm, part, of confirm \ 
from con and j'acio - make.] Stum* ns 
Comfit (of which it is the older and more 
accurate form). 

Tlie (‘banging of garlands from the bridegroom to 
the bride, the giving them w ine and sugared coufcls 
iu a spoon, Ac. Sir 1\ Jtyraut, Unseat State oj the 
Grtek and Armenian Chu rcht* , p. Sin. . 

At supper eat a pippin roasted, and sweeten'd with 
sugar of roses and caraway confects— Harvey, Ih«. 
course of Vonsumptiony. 

Confection, s. 

1. Preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, wilh 
sugar ; sweetmeat. 

Hast thou not learn'd me to preserve? yea so, 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
Fur my confections / Shakcsjnur, t ’yndn line, i, it. 

Tiny have in Turky and t lie Fast certain t\m- 
ftvtnms, which they call servets, winch are like to 
nmi lied conserves, and are main* uf sugar unit li-uuiiis. 
-■ llintm, Aatural atnl Expi rimeutal History. 

lie saw him devour lisli and flesh, swallow wines 
j and spices, cottf etious and fruits of iiiimbeiiess 
j sweets and flavours. —Addison. 

■ 2. Assemblage of diljcrent ingredients ; cum- 
| position ; mixture. 

; Hn-ad is a mufetinn madi* of inauye grajm-s, 
j united i>r ma*ie into one. hodyc by tin- mixture <>t 
water, ami force of lyre .— CrotcU y, OotJ clot ton of 
Mieotas Hhaxton, i>. iij. b: )5bi. 

•She iiieiiuetli such wiuo nr wines as we ciiil 
ipocras, which, besides the nature aud strength nl 
the wine il-elf, hath l»y the com posit mn and ioif.- 
tiou of nieii mingling many spires wilh the sum-, 
great power iu It. — Exjumt/ioU of , Solomon's (Sk.ii/, 
P.2ST: 15\‘». 

There will he a new cottf ction of mould, which 
| perhaps will alter tho seed. Damn, Aatural and 
jhxpi rimeutal History. 

'flic ink, wherewith tlm sections of the law »ro 
w ril, must not is: black, nor of tho ordinary enufe- 
Itou. L. Addison, Account of the pnmut Mate of 
the Ji a s, p. IDS. 

3. In Pharmacy. See extract. 

i'otfdton iii general means anything liinde »q> 
With sugar. The term in the later London 1 
eojxeias ineludes those artieli > s wiiiidi were formerly 
called eleeluarits and conserves Is'Lweeu wlncii 
lliere seems t,i bo no siitlieient ground fordistuic* 
lion, --//oo/ji r, Midieal Dictionary, in Voce. 

Confectionary* s. Same its Confectioner. 
Obsolete. 

And ho will take your daughters In lie entfe- 
tionnrii*, and to be cooks.- - 1 Samuel, v iii. IS. 

Myself, 

Who bad the world as my confectionary. 

The months, the tongues, t lie eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty. Slnikcsjtcar, fiikun of Athens, iv. :k 

Confectioner. *. Olio whose trade is to 
make confections or sweetmeats. 

Nature's conf< Hauer the bee, 

AVIiose sockets an' moist alrhiniy. , ( Icarilatm. 

Co if cl inner * mako mucli use of whiles ut (> , h' ! '- ‘ 
Doyle. 

Confectionery. #. Prcpavaliou of sweet- 
meats. . 

Immediately two hundred dishes of the 
costly cookery anil cotftiiionary were served u| . 

T. n artim. History oj English i miry. in. ^ 

At dinner select transformations of O) ids i 

tamorphoHus were exhibited iu ivuf ctiuuary. 

Ui itwai* uvideut that ho had mad. ! a fiivourahla iiu- 
pruasion on her highness, for ever and anon u - 1 
£ truffle or Bonin smull delicacy in .is 
sistud upon his takingsome particularem ^ U 
ls*causo it whh a favourite of uer ow n.- I 
younger, Couingsby, k. i. ch. iv. 
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cfafeotory. iwsjf. Relating to the art of 
quaking confects or comfits. 

An nntlck hand 

Of banquet powers, in which tlu; wanton mlfeht 
Of (inferior y art endeavour'd how 
To charm all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Beaumont, Psyche, iv. 127. 
Conffeder. v. a . Join in a common league. 
Jtare. 

Use, and art, and strength, roifedcrcd. 

Sylvester, Da Bartas , 41. (Ord MS.) 
Confederacy, s . Leagpe ; contract by which 
several persons or bodies of men ^lgage to 
support eaeli other; union; engagement; 
federal compact. 

What coifederary liaVo you with tho traitors?— 
Shakespear, diing Ixar, iii. 7. 

Judos Hcnt tliciu to Rome, to niako a league of 
amity and confetlcracy witli them. — L Maccabees, 
viii.i7. 

Virgil ha* a whole confideracy against him, and I 
■ must endeavour to defend him.— Dryilni. 

The friendships or the world uro oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leHgucs of plousim*. 

Addison. 

•An avaricious man in offlec is in confederacy witii 
the. whole clan of his district, or dcjiendanco; which, 

* in modern terms of art, is called to live and let live. 

Swift. , 

Confederate, v. a . Join in a league ; unite ; 
allv. 

l’liey wen* confederated with Clin riel’s enemy.— 
K nolle*. History of the Turks. 

With these the Piereies them con f nitrate , 

And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 
Confederate, v. n . League; unite in a 
league. 

Of temporal royalties 
He thinks inn now inea|iahle ; confederates 
(So dry lie whn for swn.v) with Lhn kinic of Naples, 

To give him annual tribute, do him homage. 

Shakes i tear. Tempest, i. 2. 
By words men come to know one another's 
minds; liy those they covenant and confederate.-- 
South. 

Confederate, adj. United in league. 

All I he swords | 

In Italy, nml her conftdcratr. arms, , 

Could not have made this pence. | 

Shukcspenr, Coriolanu*. v. 3. i 
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For they have consulted together with one com 
sent : they am confederate against thee.— Psalms, { 

Imiii. s. | 

While the mind of man looketh upon second causes 
scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and no no : 
farther; hut when it lichnldcfli flu* chain of them j 
vtnfislerate and linked together, it must need lly to 1 
providence and deity. -- Bacon, 

Oh race confederate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphniit o’er th* elndeii mire of Jove ! I 

Pope. Statnuss Thehaid , h. i. , 

In a confederate war, it ought to he considered: 
which party lias the deepest share in the quarrel. - , 
Swift. 

Confederate, x. One who engages lo sup- 
]iort another ; ally. 

Kir Edmond Courtney, and tho haughty prelate, ] 
With many more confederates, an' in arms. 

ShakcsiH’ur, Richard 11 J. iv. 1. 

Confederating, verbal aba. Alliance; as- 
sociation. llure. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the sacri- 
fice is offered.— Bishop Attvrbudy. 

Confederation, s. League ; compact of 
mutual support ; alliance. 

Tim three princes enter into some strict league 
and confederation among themselves. -Bacon, His - 
tor j/ of the Reign qf Henry VII. 

Nor can those confederations or designs lie dura- 
hl«,when subjects make lmnk nipt of their allegiance. 
—Eikon Bainlike. • 

Conifer, v. n. [Lat. confi.ro =* lay together, 
confer.] Discourse with another upon a 
stilted subject; compare sentiments. 

You will hear us confer of this. n{d by an auricu- 
lar assurance liavo your satisfaction.-- Shakes {near, 
KingJsur, i. 2. 

Rem'ing makes a flill man, conference a ready 
man, mid writing autxocI man ; mid therefore, if a 
man write little, he had need Jiavc a greut memory ; 
if he confer little, lie had need have a pn a seiit wit ; 
and if ho md little, he had m**d have much cun- 
10 800111 to know tliat. lu* doth not. Bacon. 

When they had commanded them to go aside out 
or tqp council, they conferred among themselves.— 
Acts, iv. 1A. 

Ho was thought to confer with the lonl Colejieper 
upon the subject ; but had some particular thoughts, 
u^ o n^ w Mch he then conferred with nobody.— Lord 

The OhjriaUan princess in her tent confers ■ 
with fifty oiyxir loarn’d philosophers ; 


I 

MhomiWUh stieli eloquence she does pciMinde, 

Umt they an- captives lo her reasons made. 

^ Dryden, Tyrannic Lore. 

Confer, v. a. 

1. Compare; collate; examine by compari- 
son with other tilings of the same kind. 

Ihc words in the eighth verse, coif, mil with the 
iwne words in the twentieth, make ii manifest. -sir 
W. Raleigh . 

If vrc anfiT these observations with others of the 
Ilko nntiire we may And cause to rectify tTic general 
opinion.— Boyle. 

Pliny conferring Ids authors, and comparing 
their works together, found those timl went before 
transcribed hy those that followed. Sir T. Browne. 

VNith the accent on th q first syllable. 

The Indies vanish in the smother, 

To cm ft r notes with one unol her. Swift. 

2. Bestow. 

. . Thou conferrest the Isiiofits, and he receives 
them; the first produces love, Hiui the last ingrati- 
tude.— Arhuthnot, History of John Bull. 

With OH. 

Rest to the Hmlis, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. Waller. 

Coronation to a king.erut/fcrf no royal authority 
upon hnn.- South. 

Then* is not the least intimation in scripture of 
tins privilege confer mi upon tho Homan church. - 
Archbishop Tdldson. 

3. Contribute ; conduce: (with to). La- 

tinisin. 

. The closeness and rnni|mrtness of the parts rest- 
ing together, doth much confer to the strength of 
tho union .—(Slanu'ille. 

Conference, s. 

1. Comparison; examination of different 
things by comparison of each with other. 

Our diligence must search out all helps and fur- 
therance, wliirli script ores, eouiieils, laws, nml the 
mutual conference or nil men’s collections nml ob- 
servations may afford. - Hooker. 

The confert nnce of thesi‘ two plnees, containing .so 
excellent a piece, of learning as this, expressed hy so 
worthy a wit as Tully's was, must needs bring nil 
pleasure to him that luakct-h true account of learn- 
ing.- Aseham, Schoolmaster. 

2. Act of conversing on serious subjects; 
formal discourse; oral discussion of any 
question. 

I shall growskiirul in rnuntry matters, if 1 have 
often confvrnire with your servant .— Sir P. Sidney. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately y.i«l and 
piety uioveth to lie instructors of others by confer- 
ence ; sometime of them it is taught, whom tlm 
church hath called to the public, either reading 
t hens if, nr interpreting.— Hooker. 

Whnt passion hangs these weights upon my 
tongue I 

I cannot speak toiler; yet she urg'd conference. 

Shakcs/mir, A* yon like it, i. 2. 

The negotiation was renewed. Shrewsbury, Ho. 
dolphin, and Portland, ns ngculs for the King, had 
several conferences with llarley and Foley.— J/ue 
onlay. History if England, eh. xxii, 

3. Appointed meeting fur discussing som* 
point. 

Soon after his return from America, he had com- 
menced the Annual Confmnmv of Preachers, regu- 
lated, if the word Is* not a misnomer lien*, on this 
prineiple, that in matters of practice each should 1 m* 
ruled, us far ns his conscience would allow, hy Ihe 
majority; big in matters of opinion hy himself 
alone. — Sewmon, Essay on the Decelopnu at of 
Christian Doctrine, eh. i. § 1. 

Conferring. verbal ubs. 

1. Comparison; examination. 

A careftil comparing and conferring of one Aerip- 
tum with another.— Bishop Hall, Cases if Con- 
science. 

2. Act of bestowing : (with upon). 

The conferring this honour upon him, would 
increase the credit lie had. -fsnrd Clarendon. 

Confeis. r. a. [Fr. ruufcs8cr\ Lat. cun- 
fissus, part, of cunjileor .] 

.. Acknowledge a crime ; own a failure. 

lie doth in some sort fotfess it-.— IT it lie cotfessnl. 
it is not rvi\rv*HL'd.-Shakcsj>car, Merry Wires of 
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Windsor, i. 1. . . - 

Human faults with human gnef cunfvu\ 
’Tis thou nrt chang'd. 


With the reflective pronoun , mid of. 

Confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with oath. 

2. Disclose tho state of the conscience to the 
l/our sin be only against God, yet to coif ess it to 


Ids minister may lie of good use. - .1 nhbisl&p Jib Ac, 
Prcjiarntionfur /tenth. 

Our heiiuliful votary took the opportunity of con- 
fessing herself to this celebrated \\a\wr - -Addisun, 

SfMvtalnr. 

3. Hear (us u priest) the confession of u peni* 
tent 

Who sneveeis eontryte and purp»>syngi» to Ihicom- 
fessed yf he ni.vglit, and fal liot agayne to syiine, 
t*hal never In* dampued .— Bishop Eishi r. Exposition 
of the seem penitential Psalms, ps. SM. 

4. Own ; avow ; profess ; not deny. 

Whosoever therefoiv shall coif ess me Is'fore men, 

hii» will I confess hImi lM*ftin» my Father wliieh is in 
hinven ; but whosoever hTihII deny me la*forB men, 
him will l also deny before my rather which is in 
heaven.- ■ Matthew , x. ;52, JW. 

5. (trant; not. dispute. 

« Jr (lint tho king 

Jliive any way your good di-serts forgot, 

Wliieh In? coifisseth to lx* uiauilblil, 

He bids you iianii- your griefs. 

Shnki s/nar, Henry IV. Part I. iv. 3. 
G. Show; prove; utte*»t. • 

Tull thriving trees confess'd the fruit Ail mold; 

Tim reddening apple ripens here to gold. 

Pofh 1 , Honur’s Odyssey, 

7. Used in a loose and unimportant sense by 
way of introduction, or us an uftirmiitive 
of speech. 

1 must nafiss I wnf most pleased with a heauti- 
ftd prospeet that none of them have mentioned.— 
Addison, Tract Is in Italy. 

Conrfeuant. s. One who confesses. Jtare. 
Tlieri* is an eeelesiastieal writer or tin* I’apists, to 
prove antiquity of eonfi'ssion in the form that it now 
is, doth note, in very uneicut times, even in tho 
primit.hr times, amongst other foul slanders spread 
against the Christ wins, one was ‘That they did adore 
Hie genitories of their priests,’ which, ho saith, 
grew from tin* posture of the ctaftssani, mid tho 

I iriesl ill confession: wliieh is that the eonfesSant 
neels down iMTore the priest sitting in a raised 
chair abo\ i? him. — Bacon, Aiiophthcyuis. (Ord MS.) 

Confessar j. s. One who makes u confession 
or acknowledgement of a thing, linre. 

To resist it. ns partial iungistrnt«*M; lo rex*eal it, 
ns tn-aeluTous eonfessaries.— Bishop Hall, IForAs, 
li. SHSU 

Confeaaed. part, wlj. Avowed ; undeiiicd ; 
dear; patent; evident. 

, They may have a clear view of good, grent and 
I confessed good, without being cuiieermsl if they can 
l make lip 1 heir happiness without it. -Locke. 

, Confeiiedly. mlr. Avowedly ; indisputably ; 

! uudeninM* 

Jjihour is cntfcsseilly a great part of tho curse, 
nml then Tore no wonder if men ll.v from it.- South. 

(!n*at genius«*s, like gn;at ministers, though they 
are cnnjissully the first in Hie couimoiiwiadtH ef 
li'tters, must he envyed and euluiuuian*d.— Pope, 
Essay on Honu r. ^ • 

It is very well . ..to say ‘You are confesmlly a 
snob yourself.’ Ill professiug to depict snobs, it is 
only your own ugly mug wliieh you are copying 
with a Narcissus-like conceit uud fatuity.— Thack- 
i ray, Book of .Snobs, ch. v. 

| Conffettftlon. s. 

1. Acknowledgement of a crime; discovery 
of one’s own guilt. 

Your engaging me first in this adventure of the 
Moxa,and desiring the story of it from me, is like 
giving one the torture, and then Hskiug lu« ronjes- 
Ktou, wliirli is hard usage .— -Sir W. Tennplr. , ^ • 

2. Act of disburtlicning the conscience to u 
priest. 

You will liavo little opportunity to practise such 
a confession, mid should therefore supply the want 
of it by a due performanqpof it to Hud. - Archbishop 
Woke, PreiHiratinnfor Iktath. 

3. Profession ; avowal. 

If them Is* one amongst the falrist of Uroeec, 

That loves his mistress inoro than in confession, 

And dare avow her lx*nuly and her worth, 
i n other arms than her's ; to him this challenge. 

Shakcsjtcar, Troilusand Cressida. i. 
Who, before Font ms FUato* witiiCNsed u goisl con- 
fession.— I Timothy, vi. 13. 

4. Formulary in whjch the articles of faith 
are comprised. • 

Tho first word, 1 Credo, I believe,’ glvctli a deno- 
Prior. mination to tho whole confession of faith, from 
thence commonly called the creed— Bishop Pear- 
son, Exposition if the Creed, art. iv. 
Coxxfeulonal. 8. Sent or box in which the 
confessor sits to hear the declarations of 


his i>enitents. 

In ono of tho churches I saw a pulpit and eon- 
festionai, very finely Inlaid with lnpis-luuli.— Ad- 
dison, ' 'Travels in Italy. 

519 
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Nor «m it only in heathen countries tlint such 
arts were said to be practised. It wait not strange 
that people of all rinks, and esiieeiaHy or tho highest 
muks, crowded to tho confessional* in thn Jesuit 
teinphw; for from those cotfessianals none went dis- 
contented sway. Then* the priest was all things to 
ill men. — Macaulay, History of England, ch. vi. 

Oonf&Mlonary. adj. Belonging to, or treat- 
ing of, confession. 

They make a kind of confess ionary litany to 
theinselvca, fitted to the times of trouble they live 
In.— Bishop Priileaux, Euchologia, p. 220: 1056. 

Confiulonlit. s. Ope who makes profession 
of faith. 

1 was not long since forced upon the controversies 
of these times between the Protestant and Romish 
confession i*ts. — Bishop Mountagu, A ppeal to Uiesar, 
dedication. „ 

Coafiuor. a. 

1. One who makes profession of his faith in 
( the face of danger : (he who dies for reli- 
gion is a martyr ; he who suffers for it is a 
confessor). 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so or- 
thodoxly settled, as cannot bo qnestiomHi without 
danger to our religion, which hath been scaled with 
the blood of so many martyrs and confeuor$. ~ Ba- 
con. Advice tn Villiers. 

Was not this' an excellent wnfCssor at lenst, if 
not a martyr, in this ca n*i'V— Bishop Stillingflcct. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confes- 
tor lie concealed in the flourishing times of Chris- 
tlanity .—Addison, Spectator. 

It was the asauninee of a resurrection that gave 
patience to the confessor and courage to the mar- 
tyr. — Rogers. 

! 2 . One who hears confessions, and prescribes 
» rules and measures of penitence. 

If you tlnd any sin that fie* heavy upon yon, dis- 
burtlieu yourself of it into the bosom of your con- 
fessor, who stands lietwccn God and you to pray for 
you.— Jeremy Taylor. 

See that Claudio 

He executed by nine to morrow morning: 

Hring him his confessor, let him be prewired ; 

For that's the utmost of his pilgrimage. 

Shakespear, Measure for Measure, ii. 1. 

With the accent on the first syllable. 

Thus 1 have made my sh rifted niuse confess 
Her secret feebleness, and weaknesses: 

All her hid faults she sets eximscd to view. 

And hopes a geutlo confessor in you. 

(ildham. To a Friend in Town. 
One must be trusted; and lie thought her fit. 

As passing prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this sagacious confessor ho wentf 
Ami told her. Dryden, Wife qfBath, 

Contest, adj. See C onfessod. 

Hut wherefore should 1 seek, 

'Sims* the perfidious author stands confest 1 
Thi^villain has traduc'd me. Rowe, Royal Convert. 

Confeetty. adv. (probably sounded confest - 
ly us a shortened form of confessedly.) 
Same as Confessedly. 7 (are. 

They address to that principle which ia confestty 
predominant in our nature.— Dr. U. More , lkcay 
if Christian l*iety. 

Confident, fern. Confidante, s. [Fr.] Per- 
son intrusted with private affairs: (com- 
monly witli affairs of love). 

' Martin composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it 
,«.« his confidant.— Arhathnot awl Pojie. 

In the very height of the mwkhi, from some unex- 
plained cause, the Snobkys suddenly determined 
upon leaving town. Miss Knobky spoke to her fe- 
male friend and confidante. ' What will jmsw Charles 
liolli|Mip say wlo ‘11 lie heara of my aInmmicc V’ asked 
the tender-hearted eli’hl. 'Oh, perhaps he won't 
hear of it,' Answers the confidante. ' My dear, lift 
will read it in the newfqiancn/ replied the dear 
little rogue of seven years old.— Thackeray, Book qf 
Snobs, ch. iv. 

Confide, v. n. [Lat. confido , from fido -= 
trust.] Trust in ; put trust in. 

He alone won't betray, in whom none will confide, 
— Congreve. 

Confide, t. a. Tmst. 

Thou art the only ono t& t whom I dare confide my 
folly— Lord Lyttelton , Persian Letters . 

Confidence. s. 

]. Firm belief of another's integrity or vera- 
city; reliance. 

Society la built upon trust, and trust upon con- 
fldenee of onn another'* integrity.— South. 

So deep, indeed, waa the feud, that I nnneent found 
it necessary to send another legate to Constantino- 
ple, the Cardinal Benedict, who enjoyed his full and 
« unlimited confidence.— Milman, History <f Latin 
Christianity, o. lx. ch. viL 
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2. Trust in one's own abilities or fortune ; se- 
curity, 

Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom Is consum’d in confidence: 

Do not go forth to-day. 

Shakespear, Julius Casar, it. 2. 

His times, being rather prosperous than calm, hnd 
raised Ills confidence by success.— Bacon, History qf 
the Reign tf henry Vll. 

He Jiod an ambition and vanity, and a confide n 
in himself, which some linn's intoxicated. and turns- 
ported, hikI exposed him.— Lord Clarendon. 

3. Vicious boldness ; false opinion of one’s 
own excellences : (opposed to modesttf). 

These fervent reprehenders of tilings established 
by public authority are always confident nrnl bold- 
spirited men; but their confidence, for the most 
part, risetli from too much credit given to theirown 
wits, for which cause they are seldom free from 
errors. - Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, dedication. 

4. Consciousness of innocence ; honest bold- 
ness ; firmness of integrity. 

lie mercifiil unto them which have not tho con- 
fidence of good works.-- 2 Rsdras, viii. 3tt. 

beloved, if our heart eondemn us not, then liavo 
we confidence towards (iod. - 1 John, iii. 21. 

Just confidence, ami native righteousness, 

And honour. Milton, Paradise Lost. ix. 1056. 

Confident. adj, 

1. Assart'd beyond doubt ; bold to excess. 

both valiant, ns men despising death; both con- 
fident us unwonted to Is 1 overcome. Sir P. Sidney. 

Douglas and the Hotspur, both together, 

Are confident against tin* world in arms. 

’ S It < >U.i< )»nr, Ilmry I V. Part I. v. 1. 

bo not confident in a plain way. Kcclcsiasticus, 
xxxii. 21. 

people forget how little they know, when they 
grow confident upon any present state or tilings. - 
South. 

Ho is so sure and confident of Ids particular elec- 
tion, ns to resolve he can never fall.— Hammond, On 
Fundamentals. 

I mu confident Hint very much may be doiio to- 
wards the improvement of philosophy.-- Boyle. 

2. Without suspicion ; trusting without li- 
mits. 

llo, true knight, 

No lessor of her honour confident , 

Thau 1 did Iru.y llml her. stakes this ring. 

Shakcspnir, Vyntbilinc, v. 

■Home, 1 m* ns just ami gracious unto me, 

As I am confident and kind to thee. 

Id., Tit ns Andronicus, i. 1. 

Confident, s. Urn* trusted with secrets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a mini can any of his 
confident he would have deceived me, he luis said 
enough.— South. 

The strong, violent, mid firm jiersunsiniiH of con- 
science in simrlo iiersona, or in some eoinmui lilies 
of men, is not :i sulllciciil indication of a moral law. 
There an* nt this day some thousands of persons 
Against whose conscience it is to dress meat upon 
the Ijird’s day, or to use an innocent permitted re* 
creation. Now when nucIi an opinion makes a sect, 
and tliis seel gets firm confidents ami zealous de- 
fenders, iu a little time it will dwell upon the con- 
science as if i| were a nut ivc then*, whereas it is hut 
u pitiful in mate and ought to he turned out of doors. 
-Jeremy Taylor, Hurl or habitant iu in, i. 371. (Orel 
MS.) 

You love me for no other end, 
but to become my confident mid friend; 

As such, I keep no secret from your sight. 

hidden, Aurengsebe. 
Confidential, adj. Spoken or written in 
confidence. 

I nm desirous to begin a confidential correspond- 
ence with you. — Lanl (Jltt sterfidd. 

Confidentially, ado. In a confidential man- 
ner. 

He will give the Authorship of sundry anonymous 
composition*; confide ntially ami with Alii faith on 
Ins own part.— Lamb, letter to Coleridge. 

Clnfldently. ado. 

1. Without doubt; without fear of miscar- 
riage ; with firm trust. 

1’ would I knew in what particular action to try 
him.— None Mtor tltru to ict him fetch olf his 
drum, which you henr him so confidently undertake 
to do.—ShakfSjtear. All's well that ends welt, iii. <1. 

And Judah dwelt safely, [hi tho margin, confi- 
dently,'} every lium under his vino and under his 
fig-tree. 1 Rings, iv. 23. I 

Tho maid bocomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryilcn. 

We shall not lie ever the loss likely to meet with 
success, if wo do not expect it too confidently — 
JUshnp*Allerhury. * 

2. Without ap|R*arance of doubt; without 
suspecting any fuilnrc or deficiency ; posi- 

• tivelv ; dogmatically. 
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Many men least of all know what they themselm, 
most confidently boast. IlfJimson, 

Another confidently affirmed, saying, Of a truth 
this fellow also was with them.— Luke, xxii. 5«.». 

It is strange how the ancients took up cxpoH. 
mcnls upon credit, nnd yet did build great matters 
iuhiii them : the observation of some of the 1 *m of 
them, delivered conJUIentlu . is, that a vessel lfi|,.,i 
with ashes will receive the like quantity of water tu 
if it had Imh-ii empty ; this is utterly untrue .— Ihuum 

Kvery fool may I where ami pronounce cniifldeutlu • 
but wise men will cunelude ilrmly.— South. ’ 

Conffder. s. One who confides. 

Remembering the reproach (Jod mnketh to loiter, 
ing dividers. Am I only a (Jod nl near hand and 
not thvsamo at distance 7— IF. Mount ague. Devout 
Essays, p.3ui: 1618. * 

Confiding, part. adj. Trustful; uususpi. 
cions; cmluloiiR. % 

He had a t'onjUling wire, nnd ho treated ]), T , ls 
confuting wives only are treated.— Tnavkunty, r u . 
nity Fair. 

Configurate, o. n. Agree hi the figure, or 
iu exhibiting like figures. Rare. 

In comely architecture it may lie 
Known by the name of uniformity ; 

Where pyramids to py rain ids ralatft, « 

And tho whole fabrics, doth configurate. 

Jordan, Poems : before liijO, 

Configuration. s. 

1. Form of the various parts of anything, as 
they are adapted to each other. 

The different eireets of fire Hnd water, which wo 
call heat nnd cold, result from the so differing con- 
figuration and agitation of their particles, titan- 
eitlc, Ncr/ntis Seit ufifica. 

No other account chii lie given of tlie different 
nnimnl secretions, t Imn the dificr.nl con fig oral i <n 
ami aelioii of Hie solid parts. A rbiith'md, Outlie 
Rid U re and Choice of Alina u(s. 

There is no plnsliek virtue concerned in shaping 
them, but Hu* configurations of the particles where- 
of they consist.— iVomlirard. 

2. Face of the horoscope, according to Hit* 
aspects of the planets towards each other 
at any lime. 

The aspects, ei.njuiittions, ami configurations, of 
the stars . . . mutually direrv.fj, intend, or iiualify 
their ililluciice*. -Sir T. Brown, , Christian Moral* 
ii. ». 

'llio configurations of t lie licarenly lushes, tiu-ir 
order, magnitudes, distances, revolutions, are all «.f 
them iKToiuiiiodated to tlicir respective iiw-s iu tlie 
creation. — Coventry, Philemon, conv. 2. 

Configure, v. a. [\,w\ .Jhjum.] Dispose into 
any form, by adaption. 

Moll <t earth first bnutgliL forth vast immliersof 
legs, and arms, and heads, ami the other memiM-rs 
of the body, seatti red ami distimi ; ami all at tlieir 
lull growth ; which coining together, am. cement mu. 
as He* pieces of snakes ami lizards are slid to do, if 
one cuts them asunder; ami so configuring them- 
selves into limimii sh;i|S* a made lusty proper men of 
thirty years ago iu an instant, IU nitty, S, mums, iv, 

Confinable. adj. Capiihh* of being, or liable 
to he, limited. 

There is infinite virtue in the Almighty, not emi- 
finahlv to uny limits . — Bishop Hail, It, mains, p. SHI. 

Confine, s. [Lat.y«nVt = limit, honnthiry, or 
frontier.] Common boundary; border; 
edge: (ii.'tuilly in ll w plural). 

Herein Hicswroe/f'mvi slily have I lurk’d, 

To wakdi tlie waning of mine enemies. 

Sankvspfar, Richard III. iv. 4. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes 
are, are well watered. - Bacon . 

Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night, 
And Phosphor on tin? cuiifiu, s of I lie light. 

JirydiH. 

The idea of diirition, equal t<# a revolution of the 
Biui, is apjiligubh* t«» duration where no mol ion wjiN; 
as llm idea of a f> ot . taken from li-whes in n*. In dis- 
tances is yomi the confines of tho world, where arc 
no liislu-..— leoche. 

With the accent on the second s} liable. 

* You are old: 

Nature in fhn stands on the tery verge 
< )r her confine. Shakesjn nr, Ring Iwar, il 4. 

Confine, s. (accent doubl fill.) Occupant ot 
a cnnliguous district.* Hare, obsolete. 

Yf at any lyimf they exercise any iMirtering, they 
doo it but Horn hemic, exeliungynge geldc Tor li«wj 
liolde stutTc with tlieyr coffines, whiehesoiiiwij y 
cslecine the same Tor ornament when it is wrougni. 
—Eden, Martyr, 8l». (Onl MS.) 

Confine, v. n. Border ; touch on otner ter- 
ritories or regions : (with with or iwi)* 

Rare. *• 

Alone, and without guide, half lost. J fjjj , 

Wliafc readiest path lewlswhereymirj^nv^”™ 
Confine with lieavcn. Mdton, Pafadts* Lost, iL van 
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“Pull In the midst of thin created Hpnco, 

“Hctwixt heaven, earth mid skies, there stands n plini? 
^Confining on Hi L three. Dr nth. #i. 

Confine, v. a. • 

1. Hound; limit; shut up; imprison; im- 
• murc; restrain: (often with the rej/ectirr 
pronoun and to). 

1 Viol yon confine yourself most un reasonably : ' 
come, you must go visit the good lady.— Shakespiar , 1 
Cur man us, 1. 3. 

“Where honour, or where conscience docs not hind, 

S'o other tie shall shackle iue. 

Slave to myself I will not be; 

Nor iihnll my ftitnro actions lie confin'd 
jjy niv own present mind. Fairley, 

If the gout Ton ' 
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Admit to the full privileges of a Christian, ' Confirming]?, tide. In u oonfiriiilin? 
bv Confirmation. j corroborative manner. 

I Ims - - ■* ■ • 1 
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i* wlneh are thus confirmed. nre thereby sup- 
p.w il to he lit for inliiiivdoii to tilt: sacrament. 

JJ o, ii uiu.it/. On i'lt mhi in at tills. 

Confirmable. 

li rnn-d. 

it may receive a spurious inmate, ns is confirmable 
hy many examples.- -Mr T. Drutcnc, Vulgar Hr- 


kmtiiilie. I con flue myself wholly to ■ 
the milk diet.-.SVr IV. Temple. j 

lie is to. confine hi mm If hi the compass of mini- • 
Ijers, nml the slavery of rhime.- Dr yd. u. 
i. Itt Medicine . Constituted : (applied to - 

the bowels). I 

Conttnele»». ad}, (uemil in the extract onj 
the second syllable, with doubtful pro- 
priety.) Houudless; unlimited. Rare, 
.Esteem him ml u liimh.. being compar'd 
With luy conjhuLsx harms. 

• Sh ah sinar. Mat heth , i v. 3. 

Confinement, s. Tniprismmient ; restraint: 
restraint of women in childbirth from leav- 
ing tin* room or bed ; lying in. , 

The mind hales rest mint, and is apt to fancy itself j 
under confinement, when the sight is pent up.- Ad - j 
disun. i 

Ah totlie numherswho nre under restraint, people 
do not seem so much surprised :il ihvconfioi mint of, 
some as the liherty of others. It/. 

Confiner. s. [from the substantive confine."] 
J’mrtlerer; one who lives upon the coniines ; 
one who inhabits tin* extreme parts of a 
country. Obsolete. 

The senate hath stirr'd up the mnfinrrs. 

Shah spear, Ci/mbt line, iv. :l. j 
Having a now nrqiiist of >t< ut and warlike men. - 
ho may lie u teiTOiir unlo > t li«* cuufimrs on that sei, 
and to mil ions which now conceive lhcm*cl\i*s sale : 
from such an enemy. Sir T. Jlrot cut, MmeiKaitt mts 
Tracis, p. Is7. ' 

Used metaphorically. 

Though gladness and griefhe opposite in nature, 
yet they are such neighbours and cmijiiurs m ail, 1 
that the least touch ora pencil \\ ill translate a cry- , 
inir into a laughing face. Sir If, II niton. 

participles or emifin, rs between plaids and 


She i_lhc J was called Alina; to which tlm 

vow that they used somewhat confi run ugly alludi *. 
t - H.Jonson, King's Hit/ertaiininuf, unlcs. 

udj. Capable of being con- 1 Confiscate, v. a. [Lat. caajiscatus , from 
• Jisc as «■ publl* treasury.] Transfer private 
projicrty to the prince or public, by way of 
rums. ■ * " ' “ , penalty lbr tin olfence. 

Confirmation a It was judged that he should lie lnuishcd, and his 

1 . , j. i , i** i • i. ■ whole eslate eoufiscattd ami seized.- Jtacun. 

s;, 1 ,!,!, i':", ! ,n -' limR or f° rson ; ; win. .)«• um -,„ „„ n,,- v ™„,/ liable. 

... , S'ldhllslllilillt. j W hal ever lisli t ho vulgar fry excel, 

l.inimee and love tins niuii. -VV ith a true heart j llclnug to Cicsar, wlien-soeVr tlmy swim, 

Hy their own worth nuifiscul, d to linn. 

. Dr yd, n, Jact naVs Satires. 

r • . 1 , • . ' " T x r o6na.e.t^ mlj. Tnmsfi-m.il to the public 

Kvu.ence by vv Inch anything is aseertanied ; , w forfeit. 


And hrolher-loif I doit. And lei licav’ii " 

\\ iliicss how dear i hold tins confir, nation. 

Kv 

additional proof. 

A folsc report hatli 

Honour il w illi confirmation your great judgment. 

Shah sin ar, t'y nth, line, i. ; 

Jhe son -captains answered, I hat they would per- 
form lii«i eoiiiiunud ; and. in- confirmation thereof, i 
promised imt to do any tiling which ls'seeuR'd not ! 

'•“•limit men.- Knollm, History of the Turks. 

Proof; convincing testimony. 

Wanting frequent atiun in a matter so ' Confiscation, 

confirmable, llieiraHiiTnatiou earrietli lad slow jior- 
Miasioii. Sir T. Hrownc, 

The arguments hnmglit hy Christ for tho con- 
firmation of his doctrine, were in themselves suili- 
I’ii'rit. Smith, 


Mich as oysters .--- lit 

Willi lilt; accent on the second syllable, as j 
if from the verb confine. 

Jtiipny confinrrs you of other lands, 

That shift your soil. | 

Daniil, Civil li ars of York and Lancaster. \ 

Confiner. s. [from tin; verb cuuftnc . ] That, 
which coniines. 

It may 1 m* they pass a time in virgin ily, till it grow 
a pity, nml u wonder : a pity, that Mich worth should 
longer Ih* cloistered in hnnvnucvs; and wonder, t lint 
it is so its own confimr hy pious ami \irlm.iis re- 
solves, that it needs lio sunenisor. IV Inf lack, <th- 
Xt real ions on the jircxnit Manners of the J-inglisfi, 
p. 3H: 133-1. 

Confirm, v. a. [Lat. conjinno , from Jirmus -= 
linn.] 

I. Put past doubt by new evidence. 

So was his will 

l’rououne'd among the gods, and hy an oath 
Which shook hcavVs whole eiivuiuferenep mn- 
firm'd. Miltmi, Paradtst Lost, ii. ;i.“>3. 

Whilst all the xlnrs that round her burn, 

And nil Hit* plnnets in tlu-ir turn, 

< 'an jinn t lie t idiiurtf as they roll, • 

And spread the truth from polo to pole. 

Addison, Spectator. 

Settle ; establish either persons or tilings. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 

Shakcs/icar. Ili-nry I k Dart ///. i. 1. 
I confirm t-lioe iu the high priest hood, uud uppoiut 
this? ruler.- 1 Murrain ex , . i. 57. 

3. Cumpl 'te; perfeek. 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man : 

The which no sooner laid his pfmvess confirm'd. 

Hut like a man he died. Shah spear, Macbeth , v. 7. 

4. Strengthen by new solemnities or ties. ! 

That, treaty, no prejudicial, ought to have been re- 
mitted rather than confirmed.- Swift. 

o. Settle or strengthen iu resolution, pur- 
pose, or opinion. 

. . - Confirm'd tften T resolve. 

Aunnrtlull slum? with m» in bliss or woe. 

■r _ • • Milton, Daradisc Lost, lx, 830. 

Vol. I. 


4. Kcch\-i;istienl rite by which anyone is 
continued. 

What is prrpnrcdlbr in enleeliising, is,in tile next 
place, pci-funned by'eo tfirmafo n ■. a most prolllalde 
iiMiireof the church, traiisrrilicd from the practice 
of Hu* apostles which emi.Msls in two parts: I lie 
child’s iimlertiikimr. iu llis own name, eicry part o f 
the hapliMiial u>w i having lir.sl approved liuiiM*lf to 
liliilerslaiul it j; and to that purpose, that lie may 
nn>ia* solemnly eul<T lliK obligation, liriiiaiug Home 
godfather w ith him. m»t imw (as in liapl.smi ns his 
. jiiveiirator to iiudiTlake lor him. hut as a witness to 
i* silly his eiiti-nm: this obligation. -Hammond, On 
I'tutdatnt n lals. 

Conflrmntor. s. Attestor; one who puts ti 
mutter past doubt. Rare. j 

'I lu re wants hep m llietlelinitiveeog/rn/m/or.aud j 

test of ihiic.'s nm-eii, f iiuiu . — Sir T. | 

Jlruinir, I id gar Err ■ 

Confirmatory, udj. 

I. (living iidditioual testimony; establishing : Conflt, or Confot s. Same as Confect and 
vvi.h new force. j Comfit. Obsolete. 

To each of these reasons lie subjoins ample and ( Would you not use me seurvily again. nml give m 
learned illiislrnlmns, amt mu/t, lory proofs.- possets with purging muffs iut i -lit aunt out and 
Jii.arip Ha, ’hue. h't n » tins, p. K. t. El, h lit r, Scornful L idy. 

Ami soas to lhew opI • eailiolie;’ it is emniclithnt I , . # v.. . e. • , . 

1 1n* eliuivli was so called ; that title was a runfirma- . Confltcnt* OltO lOllfi sstllg; 0110 VfcllA C’Oll- 
foi'// proof and s.viiibol of what is otherwise mi plain, 1 fesses his faults. Ra.c. • 

^i... i .i-.i...* i »..i!.ii. - ti... i* -..'.I u-n« . v..rir. i \ wide dilfereu f lieis* is 1 h>Iwccii ^ mr*#»r con- 


Thy lands nml gornla 
Are, hy the laws of Venice, canfiscti/o 
1'ulo tho stale, of Venice. • 

Sludicsjnor, Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

With the accent on tin* second syllable. 

Hut our judgement on (Ins* 
is. that lli.v Niilistauee ail be straight confiscate 
To th* hosjiital of th' liiciimbill. 

. It, JiinsoH. Vtdpone. 

a. Aj,ct of transtiTring the 
forfeited goods of < rimiuals to public n>c. 

Whosis'vcr will not do tin* law* of thy Cod, mid l:m 
law of t in* king, let judgement Ih> speedily e\irliti -l 
upon him. whether iL be unto death, or to banish- 
ment, or to confiscation uf goods, or to imprison- 
ment.— Ezra, vii. ii». 

It was in every man’s eye, what gnat forfeit un*s 
and confine, tt num In- had at that present tolielji luui- 
self. Huron, History of the. Reign of Henry VIA 

c6nflacator. s. One who i.s cnneenit»(l in tin 
management of con fiscal ed property. 

They wen* overrun by publicans, fanners of th'? 
1n\i*s, agents, confine. it„rs, usurers, linkers, tho u 
niiiuerinis and insatiable bodies, which always nou- 
rish in a luirl help'd and complicated revenue.— 
Jill I'kc, Abritly, „t, ut of English History, i. 3, 

I see the confiscators begin with bishops and 
I'haplerH, amt monasteries; tint I do Hot see them 
■ml then'. — Id., lhjU chums on Hie Fn nek Re col it - 
flint. 

Confiscatory, udj. Having the character of 
contisention. 

Th ■ grounds, reasons, nml principles of those 
terrible, confiscatory, ami exterminatory periods. 
Hurkc, Letter to R. Ruche, Esq. 


tlia’i she, as SI faeiaii « xplaiiiH the word, was * very- 1 
where one, while the wets of the day wen* no- j 
w lien* (.lie. but cvcrj w here divided, A » irmau. Es- ? 
soil ml the Ih Ct lojoiii ut of Christian Doctrine, ell. iv. I 

**• I 

‘2. Helnting to, or consisting in, tho rite oil 
confirmation. Rare. 

it is imt improbable, Hint they [the disciples | hail 
ill till'll* eye tin* confirmatory usage in the synn- 
gcigues, lowhlkli none wen* ad mil led, before they 
wen* of age to undertake for themselves .— liixhop 
Coni gtuii, Epist’, p.dia, p. Su : UkMt. 

Confirmed, part. udj. Fixctl; set tied. 

Feriu liiix never emvd a confirmed pox without it. 
— ll is, >».i,i, Snr ,.. . ... , 

■ pi -si* iilV*‘cl iiisE lialhieinations ternlied them, lest 
they should M ill.* into a confirnnd lift* of mison * . 
but pel Imps without cause. -Sir r.. L. Rulict r, I 
Engt in .1 ram, h. \ ii. ell. xxxiii. 

Confirmedncss. .v. Attribute* suggested hy 
Confirmed : coiilirmod state. 

If the dilliiiilt.V nrise from the coiifirnn-tlinss of 
haliit every resistanee weakens the habit, abates 
til.* ditlieiiliy. -iv. II. Mon, Ihcay if Christian 
Daly. • 

Conlirmen 5* 'Hint which confirms; that, 
which produces evidence or strength ; ut- 
tester ; cstablishcr. 

He these sail sians con tinners of thv words? 

Then s|H*ak again. Sludisp ar. King John, id. 1. 



meiiial ive st miLdh. -"i/mwy Taylor, Artificial j 
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jitcut ami a true penitent.— Dr. II. More, ikvay if 
Christian Dirty. 

Confiture, x. Sweetmeat ; confection; coin- 
lit. Obsolete. 

It is certain tint then* be sOmo houses wlicn*in 
ciuifitnris mid pics will gather mould more* tluiu iu 
others.- Itacmi. 

Used adject ir ally. 

\\ e contain a confiture house, where we make all « 
Nwectmeats, dry and moist, and divers plcusmit 
wines.— Jinctin. 

Confix, r. a. [Lat. Jims, part, of Jiyo - fix.] 
Fix down ; fasten. Rare. 

As l^ds is true, 

la t me in safely raise iut* from my loiccs; 

Or else, for ever Is* cuiijintt lien? ! 

Shuhsptvr, Measure for Measure, v. I 
Confixure. s. Act. of fusioning. Rare. * 
llmv subject nre we to embrace this earth, even 
while il woiiiiiIh us hy thiN confixure of ourselves in 
it ! IU. Mountaguc , Jkvuut Essays, pi. ii. p. 
link ( • 

Conflarrant. adj. [Lat. Jlayranx , -antis, 
part, of ‘fintjro bum.] liurning together ; 
involved iu a gimcral tin*. Rare. 

Then raiw* 

From the confiagrant mass, purg'd and refin’d. 

New heav’ns, new enrth. 

Milton, Daradisc Lost, xu. fib. 

Conflavr&tlon. s. Cenerul lmrniug. 

Tlu? opinion deriveth the eomplexion from tin* 
deviation of tho sun, and the conflagration of all 
things uuder Phaeton. -A7r T. Hrownc, [vlgarhr- 

AUuiklnd hath luul a gradual increase, notwittk* 
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Nlnifding what floods and conflagration*, find the 
i. liifinus profession of eclibucy, iuny have inter- 
rupted,— 2te«f/cg, Sermon*. 

Confl&te. ». a. [Lilt, conflatus, part, of cou- 
th « blow toother ; in the* extracts with a 
vhdturgic sense, rather tlisiii one derived 
directly from wind.] Welt join, or unite 
together. Hart or rhctoriSd. 

Scum* have defin'd it (tile mud) to ln» nothing: hut 
u In'immy, mu flat id by the most, even composition 
(l* I he four elements in num.— Felltham, Resole, s,tiY 
(Ond MS.) 

A nnesf i'lii hnrd tr^aolve. even forenlm onlookers 
nt this distance: wholly in snhihli* to actors in the 
middle nf it. The Nlntrs-fii'nenil. crcalrd and cm- 
jhtul hy Die passional e eirort of the whole nation, 
is tlieni ns n thinir liiirli and lifted up.— Carlyle, 
Fr, nch Itcro! nt ion, pi. i. b, v. ell. 1. 

Conflation, x. [in the extract? applied to 
wind, rather than derived from metallurgy.] 
Act of blowing many instruments toge- 
ther. Hurc or rhetorical. 

The sweetest harmony is. when every part or in- 
strument is iv>t heard by itself, but ft conjlat inn of 
them nil.— linam, 

nflict. r. w. [Lat. conflict ns, part, of 
muflign - flash together.] Strive; con- 
test ; fight; struggle ^contend ; encounter; 
engage : (properly, by striking against one 
another). 

You shall hear under the earth a horrible thun- 
dering of ll iv* « n d wn 1 1 r von fih-ti ng together. - Jiaeon, 
Xnhtc.il aud Expert, n, ntal History. 

A mnn would he content t<» strive with himself, 
find conflict with great dilflculticH, in hopes of a 
miirhty reward .— Archbishop Tillotson. 

Conflict. 8. 

1. Violent collision, or opposition, of two 
substances. 

Tour denhlogmcrt spirit of vinegar upon salt of 
tartar, ami there will lie Huch n conflict , or ehulli- 
t ioii.Hs if t hen* were scarce two more contrary bodies 
in uatunv ■-/Ingle. 

2. Combat ; tight between two: (seldom used 
of a general battle). 

The Inc Mess mnjtwf with the giant stout. 

AVhercm cnptivM, of life or death he shunt in dould. 

Spins, r. Faerie ljuu u. 
It Is my father's face, 

AVhom in this conflict 1 unawares have kill'd. 

Shales pear. Hairy Yf. Part III . ii. 5. 

Contest, strife, contention in general. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt signior lie- 
liediek and her: they never meet lint there's a skir- , 
mish of wit between them. Alas! lie gels nothing : 
by that. In our last conflict. Tour of his live mis 
went halting olf.— Shakispcar, Much A do about ; 
# Xoihiwj , i. 1. 

4. Struggle; agony: pang. 

No iKsimuiretonching vietnries can make present 
conflicts so swell and easy, hut nature will shrink 
from ( livni. — Hooker. 

If he attempt this great change, with what labour 
mid conflict must ho aecomplish it!:— Roger*. 

llcporii'iv’il 

Th' unequal conflict ; and, as angels look 
l In d> iug saints, his eyes compassion shed, 

AVitli love illumin'd high. 

Thomson, Seasons, Sumnur. 
Conflicting, port. adj. Opposing; contrary; 
contradictory ; incompatible. 

• * Whose hare iiulioiisi'd trunks 
To the conflicting elements exposed. 

Answer mere nature. 

Shak, spear, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 
1.rish'il into foam, the tierce conflicting brine 
Seems o’er a thousand raging waves to burn. 

• Thomson. 

Conflictlon. s. Conflict. Hare. 

Our bodies, m they arc now, are unequally tem- 
per'd. mid in a pcrpHunl llux and change, cont inu- 
al ly lending to corrupt inn, lieiug iiinile of sueli eon- 
trary principles and qualifies, as l>,v lln-ir perpetual 
conflict iun do conspire the rum ftml dissolution of 
it .— Aivhbishap TUlutsini. (Ord MS.) 

Confluence, s. 

J. Junction or union of several streams. 

Nimrod, who usnr|>ed tbmiiuinn over the rest, sat 
down in tho very confluence of nil those rivers which 
water'd Paradise— £<> W. Jtulcigh, History of thy 
World. 

Bogdat is beneath tho confluence of Tigris and 
Euphrates— Brentwood, Knguirie* touching Jmu- 
gunge*. 

In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their 
confhtcnce into the great vein, the common channel 
of the YAwA.— Bentley. 

2. Act of crowding to a place; concourse; 

* multitude croVdcd into one place, 
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You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 

Shakespmr, Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

You Imd found by experience the Iroublo of nil 
men’s confluence , and for ail matters, to yourself.— 
Jiaeon , Advice to Vittwrs. 

This will draw n confluence of people from all 
parts of the country.— Sir W. Temple. 

3. Collection ; concurrence. 

Wo may there Ik? instructed how to rate nil goods 
hylhoNC that will concentre iutn the felicily we shall 
possess, which shall l*e made up or the nmflin nee, 
perlccl ion, and per|K*tuity of all true joys. Hoyle. 

Confluent, utlj. [Lat. confluent , , -cutis, part, 
of cunfluo - flow together.] Running one 
into another; meeting. 

At Icinrlh, to make their various currents one, 

The eciiiirreiuiteil floods together run: 

Those confluent streams make Rome great river's 
lnsul. 

By stones .still melting and descending fed. 

Sir Jt. Jilachmre. 

Conflux. *. (accent on second syllable in 
first extract.) [ Lat. fluxus = a flowing.] 

1. Union of several currents ; concourse. 

As knots by the conflux of meeting sup 
Infect tho sound nine ami divert his grain. 

Shall sjit ar, Trotlns and Cnssida, 1. 3. 

2. Crowd; multitude collated. 

To the gales east round t bine eye, and hoc 
W hat conflux issuing forth, or entering ill. 

Milton, paradise Regained, iv. 02. 

lie quickly, by the general conflux and 
or the win »li» people, si reigli toned his quarters.— 
1a, rd Clarendon. 

Conflaxlbility. s. Capability of forming, 
or liability to form, a conflux. 

A varnuin, at least a philosophical one, is ns much 
provided against as the welfare of the universe re- 
quires. by gravity ami confinxiliility of the liquors 
ami ol her lushes, that an 1 placed here Ik-Iow. Hoyle, 
Free Kw/niry into the nd oar und received Xolion 
of X al n re, p. 301. (Onl MS.) 

Conform, adj. [Lat. conforms, from forma 
-form.] Assuming tlu* same form; wear- 
ing tin* same form; resembling; similar. 
Hare. 

Variety of times dolli dispose the spirits tu variety 
of insMoiis couform unto them.— ilacon, Xafural 
and Ex/wrinu ntal History. 

Your opinion secincth to you to lie conform to all 
reason, law, religion, piety, wisdom, and policy.— AVr 
J. Hayward, Answer to Dote, nan, eh. viii. 

fare must Ik* taken that the interpretation given 
be every way conform to the analogy of frith, ami 
fully accordant to other Scripture.— Bishop Hall , 
Eases of Coiiscu ncc. 

Conform, r. a. Reduce to the like appear- 
ance, shape, or manner with something 
else: (commonest with the reflective pro- 
noun and to, or according to). 

Then followed that most natural effect of ciw form- 
ing oift 's self to that which she did like.— Sir P. 
Shinty. 

The apostles did conform the (■liristLuis, ns iniu-h 
ns might be, according to the pattern of the Jews.- 
Jfooki r. 

1 Humid of them whereforo lliey conform not 
flunisclvcs unto tlu! order of the church*— Id. 

Without to. 

That in perfection, this in Borrow, dies: 

Yet death, mon* equal, these extremes conform *, 
And covers their corrupting llesl^M'illi worms. 

O. Sandy*. Paraphrase of Job, p. 32. 

Conform, v. n. Comply with; yield: (with 
to). 

Among mankind so few there are, 

Who will conform to philosnpliu-k frre. 

Drytlcu, Juvenal'* Satire*. 

Conformab£llty. s. Liability to, or yupa- 
bility of, becoming conformable. 

Whint its (Lhe air’s) cot for inability, or applienlde- 
tii.'ss to other bodies is ? That is, to what bmlies will 
it readily unite, and to what not Y ltirvii, History 
if the Royal Society, i. 204. (Orti MS.) 

Conformable, adj . 

1. 1 Living the samerform; using the same 
manners; agreeing either in exterior or 
moral characters; similar; resembling, 

Willi to or unto. 

Tiu* ( jentiles wero not mode conformable unto the 
Jews, in that which wur to corwe at tho coming of 
C’lirist.— Hooker. 

He gives a reason conformably to tho principles.— 
ArbuUytiot. • 

With with. j 

Tim fragments of fluppho give us a tasto of her 
vaiy of writing, perfectly conformable with that 
character we Had of hta.—Addxxm, Spectator. 
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2. Agreeable; suitable; not opposite; con- 

] Bistent : (with to). n 

Nature is very consonant and conformable to hur. 

I self. -Sir /. Xcwtiin, 

! The productions of a great genius, with ninn r 
lapses, hi*o preferable to tho works of an in fori our 
author, scrupulously exact, and conformable to nil 
the rules of correct wrillug.^ - Addison. 

3. Compliant; ready to follow directions; 
| submissive; peaceable; obsequious * 

l’u* been to you a true and hiiinblo wife, 

At all time to your will conformable. 

Shakes f war, Henry VIII. ii .i 

For all tho kingdoms of tliecarlh to yield the!,,, 
solves willingly confyrma'dv. in whatever should | M , 
required, it wiih their duly.- Hobker. 

Midi delusions are n'formed by a con form, dde 
devotion, nud the well-teinpeml zeal of 'the true 
Christinn spiril.— Itistwp Sprat. • 

4. Iii (Jiology. Applied to beds, or strata 
the upper ^ surfaces of which arc 6ither «c- 
tually or approximately parallel. 

Conformably, ado. In a conformable num- 
lier; agreeably; suitably. 

So a man observe tin* agreement of ldN own luiapj. 
mu ions, mid talk conformably, it is all certainty - 
hwke. \ 

Willi to. 

I luivo treated of tho sex conformably to this th?. 
Unit inn. - Addison. 

Conformant, adj. Conforming; conform- 
able. 

Herein is divinity conformant unto philnKnpiiy-. 
Sir T. Itrowuc, Relight Medici, 10. (Ord A1.S./ 

Conformation, s. 

1. Form of things as relating to each other ; 
particular texture and consistence of the 
parts of a body, and their disposition m 
make a whole. 

Varieties are found in the different tint und shapes 
of the nit in 1 1 1 , mid several conformations nf tlio 
organs .— tiotdi r. Fit nu ids nfS/mrli. 

When then* happens to Ik* Mich a strucliire nnd 
conformal ion nf lhe mrtli, as that the lire may |>ass 
IV»vly intiitliesi* spiraeiet, it tlu n readily irelsoiil,— 
II ood ward, Essay towards aXatural History of the 
Firth. 

2. Act of producing suitableness or con- 
formity to anything : (with to). 

Virliie ami lice, sin and holiness, and the am- 
formation of our hearts amt lives to the duties nf 
true rcliicioii mid morality, are tliiuvs of mure con- 
M-t|ii' iur than tin* fimiiLuro of unil*>r>ta:i«Uiitr.— 
II at fs. 

Confunuer. .v. One who conforms to, or 
complies with, an establislu il dtHrine. 

He meant it of tiie puliliek authorized doi-tyiiii* of 
Ha* elmivli nf Kngluml, and of conform, w unto the 
said duct rim* of t Ii;iL chiurh .— Bishop Mouutuyn, 
A lifw.il to t 'asar, p. 1 *'7. 

Conformist, s. 

1. One who complies with the worship of iJu* 
clmrch of Fngl.iud : (us opposed to a non- 
conformist^ or dissenter). 

There are loo many men, who, to credit their iil 
designs against government, shelter themselves in- 
der the wings of tin* i liuri'h ; yet it's evnlent, l’iey 
an* either iioiM'o.dei mists In t lie church, or i'"«- 
forr.dsis that net against their own prineijiles — 
Scoff, S, rntofls, i\ . 

They weii* not both none'infurmisls. neither IkiUi 
conformist s, - ttn 'don, 

2. One who submits or yields. 

* So in ueli Ivivi* you made me a cheerful conformist 
to your judgement n.id charity. -Jeremy Taylor. 
Artificial fiandxoan iu as. p. lhP. 

Conformity! s. 

1. Similitude; resemblance; state of Inning 
the same character of maimers or form. 

Judge not what id best 
By plensiir*. though to mil tire seeming meet; 
(b'eaU'd ils^Iiou hi! Id nolilereud, 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! . 

Milton, Paradise Ust, u. K& 

Spoeo and duration h*ve a gnut cmfnrmity m 
thin, that I lK*y an! just ly reckoned umoiifp*! our sou* 
pie ideas. - Lockn . 

This metaphor would not luivo been bo gemra', 
had Ihero not been a conformity lietwii’ii the 
tal liwto and tho Beiihitivo tuntL\— Addison, hjm m 
tutor. 

With with . . * 

Hy the knowledge of I rufli, and cxerpist; of v.rti , 
man, nmouptt the erenlurr s of this world, aspire 
to tlm greatest caufnh'mity with (jud.- rlmnar. 

Tho end or all religion iu but to draw i* to » ‘ 
fortuity with Uvl-Lr. IL Mors, pcayi 4 U" uliJ>i 
Piety, 
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With to. • Confoundnr. ft. 

'•i , r wl '° disturbs, i-crpl™*, t,rrifio», or 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, linlli 




disprewd iim to lot our old wooden dark house* fall to 

decay . — Ur a nut. 

2. ? Congruity. 

In his poeiiliar language ho addresses all animate, 
even inanimate, creatures ns hi* brut hers; iw>t merely 
the birds mid beasts ; he had an especial loudness fur . 
iamiM and larks, as the imam's of the l/unh of Cod 1 k) 
mid of the elieruhim ill heaven. 1 know not if ii he . 1 
nuiomc the conformities, hut the only malediction I I 
flml him to have uttered was niniinxt a lieree *wine 
which had killed n young Inmh. —Mihnnn, history 
of Latin Chrm/ianity. h. ix. eh. x. 

The opposite to N o n c o u f o r in i t v. 

Confort&tlog* *. [Ltd. forth - strong] 

Strengthening ; (tlu; orit/mul meaning of 
Comfort). Hare. 

Fur corroboration ami con flirtation, take sueli 
hodies ns are of astringent i|ii:ihty. wit hunt manifest 
Cold.—ltof w **i Natural ant I Ex pi riiinnful History. 

Confound. v. ft. [Fr. ronfontlrc ; Lot. cun- 
Jkndo pour together.] 

J. Mingle things so thsit their several forms 
or natures cannot he discerned. 

Let usnodowii,niid tlu'reeiiM/hrtWf/ tlndr laiiirmure, 
that tliev may not understand one another's speivh. 

Two planets rush in ix from aspect malign 
Of llereest .opposition, and mid sky • 

Should combat, and I heir jarrinir spheres m» found. 

« Milton, Paradis, • Los/, vi. .’it:'. 

2. IVrplex; compare or mention without, due | 
distinction. 1 

A fluid body mid a well lute liquor are wont, be- 
cause t hey agree in many Wiiuku, V iUcconjoiuulid. 

Jlojlll’. | 

■They who strip lint ideas from the mark-! men use > Confr t ap „ 
for them, tint confound them with words, iiiu.it have 
endless dispute.— 7.wAv. 1 

Disturb the apprehension by indistinct j 
words or notions; throw into cmisierna - 1 
turn; perplex; lerrity; amaze; nsUmi>h;i 
stupefy. I 

1 ani vet to think, that men find their simple ideas 
aims*, though. in diseoiirse, they eonj'mnd one an- 
other with different in mrs. /.net, c. 

So spake the son oft bid ; and Satan stood 
Awhile as mute, confonnited wlial to say. 

Milton , Paradise Ji.gaintd, iii, 1, 

Now with furies surrounded, 

I impairing. ronfaitodnl, 

Jle Iremldes. he glows, 

Amidst Rhodope's snows. 

Pope, Ode on St. Cecilia's Dan. 

Destroy ; overthrow. 

'he swi si lionev 

Is loathsome in its 

And in the taste eanjovnds the apoet He, 

Slink, spear, Do,,:, o a /#/ Jid : ,f. ii. <*. 

The gods confound tine' dost tlimi li «ld there 
still \ Id., Antony and V ii. •"> 

Let them tie canftmndid in all I heir power end 
iniirlil, and let their strength hu broken. -iKtnkl, 
iii. 21 (Apocrypha). 

So deeji a maliee to confound the race 
Of mankind in one ruul. 

Milfoil, Paradise Lost, ii. 

He [Tv remind j would, alter riving orders for 
tile dismission of fcmrlisli nllieers.take them inlohis 
closet, assure them of his eoulideiiee and friendship, 
nud implore lleaxeii to confound him. sink him, blast 
him, if lie did not take good ran* of their interests. 

Sometimes those to whom lie Ind thus perjured him- 
self lenrued, lii'f ns* tile day rinsed, that he had rasli- 
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destroys, 

Ignorance . . . tic* ilarkcncr of man’s lift*, the dis. 
turlier of hi.s reason, and common cun founder id 
truth. —It. Jon son, Dismcerics. 

Ill the run Jon II, I, ‘is of I huso houses, [there was I 
Nome deli slat ion of the vires of friars, more desire 
or llm wealth of Trim.— Fuller, History of the Holy 
lb.i',1 ».242. 

± One who mention* things without due dis 
l i net ion. 

The nmfnnnder of our church willi (’hu rent on- 
Temple, is now at leisure to finish and polish those 
preen ms miimiscripts, whcn'wilh lit* ndorns ciiiam 
of Ills •■lift ladies' ihtocts lien*, khan Martin, Lit - 
ters, p. 71; liii sii. 

Confr&ction. s. [L.Lnt. conf radio , -unis ; 
from amfructn .s\ part. t>f eonfrinyo = break 
to pieces.] lhviiking-up. Jtarr. 

Tli v ^infraction of the spirits, grating them with 
a galling jar. — Edit horn , On EcdcsiasLs, p. 3.V2. 
(Ord MS.) 1 

Confraternity. s. [L.Liit. cunfrutrniitas.] 
HroUierhood ; body of men united by some 
special bond, often religious. 

We find days appointed to Ih* kepi, and a confra- 
it rndy established for lliut purpose with the laws. of 
it. H t strip Sttllinnlh i f. 

The niufrnferndits nro in the Roman church, 
what enriinml ions are in a commonwealth. Hn- 

'lit, Sit hi and So until at Eildor, p. L'ti-h 

Confricatlon. s. [Lilt, cunjricutio, -oin's , 
from con undfricu ^ rub.] Act of rubbing 
against anything. 

It hath lieni reported, that ivy hath grown out of 
a stag's horn ; whieh they suppose did rather cmne 
from a ronj ricatian of l lie horn upon l lie ivy, than 
fro; u the* horn itself. -Haro it. 

[rr. confrere ; from fnrr- 
brothcr, front f rater.'] One of tho 

Mime religious order. 

It was enacted, that none of the brethren nr r/m. 
friers of the said relidon within this 1-1111111 of Kmr- 
Jaid. and land of Ireland, should be ealled knights 
of Rhodes.— lit ' r- r. Ancient funeral Minium u ts •*/' 
On at Unto in. Inland, a ml 1st , 1 mis ndjon nt. 

Com^ont, v.n. [Fr. coif ranter ; from Lut. 
frons % Jrontis -■ forehesid.] 

1. Stand against another in full view; in op- 
position: (applied to ecitlcnrt: in support 
of, or in opposition to, a charge or accusa- 
tion). 

The Fast and West ehureh.es did lmtli cnufnnit j 
the Jews and is incur with tlii‘iii.--//n-'A«r. } 

likind hath bought liliiod, mid blows have answer'd 1 
blows, ' 

Strength match'd with strength, and power con- 
frnrted power. Shalces/nnr, A "my John, ii. 2. | 

R.-lioua's liridegivNim, lapt in proof, 

Coiifn/nltd him with self cmnparisoiis. 

hi., Mitc’iffh, i. 2. 

We 1 legal 1 to lay his unkindness unto linn : he 
.seeijiir himself mnfminltd by so many, went n< *1 t» 
d uial, l.ml to justify his cruel falsehood. Sir P, 
Si. Ini it. 

lie spoke, and then c/t}i/iv>»i/.s lhe hull ; 

And oil l.is ample fuivliiiid, aiming full, 

The d.fadiy sIimKi* descended. 

Dry dm, VicyiVs .Kiuid. 

2. Compare flue thing with another. 

When 1 can! rant a medal with n verse. I only 
shew you the same design executed by dillcrenl 
hands' Addison, Dialogues on the t'sifulntss oj 
auen nf Medals. 


r, O X V (f’OXTnitTATtOW 

1 (.L\iNm.\iiojr 

Confute. utJj. Mixed; confounded ; «riot sc- 
parated; confuswl. Jtarr. 

A confuse cry, shout, or noise of Ktindry tunes,— 
Jlorrrf. 

Confuaod. part. tuff. Showing confusion. 

We may have a clear and distinct idea of Liu* e\- 
eiiec nf niajy I' 

:iinato csseFeeH 
set 1 re.— II alts, Lugirk. 

With the accent oil \\w first s\ liable. 

Thus mving on 

In confus'd march forlorn, tli<* advent unnis hands . . . 
View'd first, their lament. ihlo lot. aiel I'oimd 
.Wrest. M # 0 .!, riirad.se Lost, ii. iii t. 

Confusedly, at/r. In ;i < onliiscd manner. 

1. in a mixed lmiss; wislmuL .'separalion. 

These four nations are ev--r t v wle-re mixl in lie 


isteun* nf niajy lliiuns, tlioiijrli our ideas of tl.nr 
intimate esse/l'es ami causes are very coulust.it an ' 

(it ISC 


iered them. — Macaulay, History of Ktufndd, cli. vi. confrontation. Act. of bringing two 


5. .Mild form of amilhenm, as in 4 Confound 
it f whence Con founded, <xo. 

Confounded, part, adj. Hateful ; detestable ; 
odious. Va.lt/ar. 

A most con founded reason forjiis hrutlsh con- 
ception. -Mrne. # 

Sir. l have heard another story, 

He was n most confoun h tl Tory. Swift. 

Confoundedly, urft* Hatefully ; shamefully. 
Vuhjar. 

You an* confoundedly given to squirting up ; 
down, and chattering. -Sir A\ 7/ Estrange. 

Thv apcculntions l)egin to moil confoundedly of 
wood* and mendowu. -Addison, Speefutor. 


objects, literally or metaphorically, fact 
to face. 

The argument would require a great nuniher c.f 
comparisons, confrontations, and combinations, to 
find old tlu* connection between the two manners. 
— .Sicilian me, T cards through Spain, let. -It. 

Confronted s. One who confronts. 

It hath b'-uc observed that prinei-s, listening ver- 
liallv to the Sides and requests of their NUlijis ts, 
li:i\ i- in. tie with hold mid insolent cunj fuutirs .- - 
, Turn's Storehouse, tUJl. (Uni MS.) 

atid j Confuse, i*. a. [Lilt, confusus , part, ot con- 
fundo ■ pour together.] 

I. 1 Disorder; mix irregularly. 

At 1< nglli an iiiiivcrsal liuhbuh wild, f 
Of sluiiiiuig sounds nml void's all confnsd, 

Horne through the holly v dark, assjimts Ins car. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 11 . «j1. 


Confddndedness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Confounded f state of being confounded 
or vanquished. . T>|inil „ x 


Cpnfoundcdness.— Milton, A nimad versions upon a 

IkfencB qffhe UuuiUe Remonstrance. 


fms tliu reader .-Whately, Element* f/ Rhetoric. 

ax*2 


Seripturi'if. Iteenuse they dwell cuiirnstd/y together. 
Sir I \. Halt iyh, history of the \l.,rld. 

'2. Indistinctly; one mingled with another. 

Tli* inner court w itli InuTnr, noise and tears, 
('mijus'dly fill’ll j tin- women's shrieks and cries B 
The arched vaults re-eel 10 . Sir .1. Jl. Hham, 

lie re/////*/ i////aml obscurely delivered luxopmimi. 
— Isn'tl L'fari mint . 

The propriety of tln-U'-lit; and wonts, whieh aru 
the liilideu beauties if:' pl:t.\, are but roifnstdly 
judged iii the \cheiiu nee • t uctmn.— liryde a. 

Sounded ;is H lrisi;l;>d>ft . 

On mount \csuiint next lie |1\M his eyes. 

And saw the sneaking l"|is c g/n.'.'i/,// rM 1 : 

A hideous ruin. A, id- :.>n, Ti or {.< in I Pi ' ;, 

Jlenws' nml licroiucs' sli"i .J'ns'dly ris 1 , 

And hast* and trehle vices > tin* skits. Pop*', 

ConfusedncsH. s. Attribute suggested by 
Confused; want, of dirdinctneas ; want 
of dearness. Jiurc. , 

liithcruuto these Idles of honour carry .1 kind of 
cun fusi dm ss, and ral'.or belokcm d a hiicco-mvh 
olliee than an « ntubiislied dignity. Car, i:\Si rrnj 
uj Cor n tea il. 

Yet do 1 set* tln*"ii!:h this naif am tints* some !:t :!o 
comfort.— /ft.iwfcf../ -I .. ! P 1 /»•'<</•, Ur’iiniait-ha.'ic. 

The cause of the ru,.j'ns, Imss nt our notions, m 
lo natural inability, is want of atteulinu.— Earns. 

Contusion, s. 

1. Irregular mixture ; tmnultuoiH medley. 

(hid, only wise, punish pride of wit. 

Among men's wits hath this eon Jo don wrought ; 

As tin 1 proud tuw'r, whilst* points the clouds did hit. 
liy tongues’ confusion was lo ruin liroiiglil. 

Sir J. Darns. 

2. Tumult; disorder. 

(!od is not 11 (loti of sedition and confusion, Imt of 
order and yf peace.— UooLr. Ec.hstasl teal Polity, 
preface. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 

Thau when these fellows rail about the streets 
Crying e.n fusion. Si.n'aspmr, Vormlnncs, iv. C. 

3. Indistinct combination. * 

Tile confusion of two liillereiit ideas, y'lift’h a cus- 
toin'.-ry cniuievi'iii of I lie! ; in I iirir iiumMialli uiadu 
to liieni aiiiiiot one. fills i'leir head with false vii ws, 
and their reasonings witli false ('(/Iimsiui-iiccs — 
7.0. At. 

1. Overthrow; destruction. 

The *dreiiirlli of I In-ir illusion 
Shall draw him mi to his confusion. 

Slitiln spear, Macheth , iii. 5. 
o. Distraction of mind; hurry of ideas. 

Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face, 

And fear in ev’ry iieml, • 

W In n w ini's on w : im's, and iruljilis in gulph^ % * 

O'crcaine tiie pilot's art. Sju •■(atur, no. r M, J. 

Confuslve. adj. Having a tendency to con- 
iu>ion. 

The retniil of the siinm* had made n publicke and 
noted cliaice in the fnrifle of nature. This pnrtieuliir 
alleutioii of the shadow mi places limited, liindit 
sal ixlic 110 les., 1 ' without a nofusm • mutation in tho 
face of the world .— Pushop Hull, Ihz . kmh sicke. 

Confutable, adj. Capable of being, or lia- 
ble to be, coiiiufod ; possible lo be shown 
false. 

At the last day. lint iuqrtis'dnr shall not present 
lotJoil a Imiidie of ealuiimu-s, or confutable an u- 
sa lions; hut will iili-r unto his omuiM ieiicc utin«* 
list of our tinusgrwssiniis. -Sir T. Itrmcne. 

Confatant. s. One who undertakes to con- 
fute another. 

Now Hint tho confidant inny also know as In* 
desires, w hat force nf tcneliimr tlieri' is a nnetimes m 
laughter.-- Milton, Apology fur Snurtyniiilius. 

Confutation. «. Act pf confuting; dis- 
proof. • 

A confutation of atheism from the frame of thq 
world, ■ Bvntlty. • 
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ConflitotlTe. nilj. Having the nature of a 
confutation. 

Alhinus in liin fifth rection divides IMato’s Di- 
alogues into elwweN. Not into two general oiioh of 
esoteric nnd exotorie; hut. into the more minute 
mid different of nnturnl. moral, dinleetir, roq/afa- 
tiro, civil, explorntive. obstetric, and subversive.— 
M 'arhurton, lit mark* on Sykvtt\ ol. il. fol, 207. 
(ltleh.) \ 

F Confute, v. a. [Lai. confutn.] Convict of 
error or falsehood : disprove. 

He could on either side dispute ; 

Confute, change hands, and still confute. 

Hotter, lhulihrax. 
For n man lodonbt whether there lie any hell, and 
thereupon to live na if there were none, nut, when 
lie dies, to find himself confuted in the (lames, must 
lie the height of \m\— South. 

Confute, x. (for accent sec Convex.) Con- 
futation. Harr. 

The third ntliriiieth that the roots of mandrake* 
do make a noise, or give a shriek upon eradication ; 
which is indwd ridiculous and fa Ire below confute. 
* ■ Sir T. llrowne, Vulgar Erronrs, l*. ii. (Rich.) 
Coufutement. x. Disproof; confutation (the 
commoner term). 

An opinion held hy some of the best among re- 
formed writers without scandal or canfutenunt. 
Milton, Tctrachordon. t 

Confl&ter. x. One who confutes. 

We have premised that their own dearest doctors 
and divines should he their cmi/ntcrs. — Bishop 
Morton. /Cpiscopacy assertid, p. 102. 

And this is the immediate reason here why our 
enraged eonfuft r, that he maybe as perfect a hypo- 
crite as Cninphas, ere he lie a high priest , cries out, 
' Horrid hlnanhemy ! ’ nnd. like a recreant Jew. calls 
for stem's. - Milton , A pnlogyfor Smcetymnuus. 
Congee . x. (often written ns pronounced con- 
gic. ) [Fr. comp'.] 

1. Act of reverence; bow; courtesy. 

• Because they ennunt ride a horse, which every 

clown can do: salute nnd court a gentlewoman, 
carve ut table, cringe, and make congas, which every 
swasher can do ; l hey are laughed to scorn !— Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 127. 

The captain salutes you with conge profound. 

And your ladyship curt ‘sics half way to the ground. 

Swift. 

2. Leave; farewell. 

So. courteous conge hoth did give and take. 

With right hands plighted, pledges of good will. 

Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Congee, v.n. How; take leave. 

1 have cnnpml with the duke, and done my adieu 
with his nearest. Shakesptar, All’s well that end’s 
tri 11. iv. 3. * 

Then with short flight up to the oak lie springs, 

\\ here he thrice rough d alter his ascent. 

llr. It. More. Sony of (hr Soul, ii. iVt. 
(iinc anyone his cun tier. (Jet rid of him ; (in 
the extract spelt as French). 

Hut tffe truth was. that she was occupied with a 
great number of other tin audits. Si mu Id she pay 
off old Briggs and gice her In r conge ! Should she 
astonish Haggles by settling his account It— Thack- 
eray, Vanity Fair. 

Conge d’elire. x. [Fr ] lloyal permission to 
a dean and chapter to choose a bishop : 
(used metaphorically ill the extract). 

A woman, when she has made her ow u choice, for 
form’s soke, rends a range d’tlire to her friends.— 
Spectator, no. 475. 

Conjre&l. v. a. [Lat. congdo , from gclu - 
frost.] 

]. Turn from a fluid to a solid state. 

What more miraculous tiling may Is* I old. 

Than ice which is congeal'd with senseless cold, 
Should kindle Are hy witiderlul dovico Sjnnser, 
2. Bind or fix, as by cold. 

Too much sadness hath cungnd'd your blood. 
Shakcspvar, Taming of the Shrew, induct, sc. 2. 

Congeal, v.n. Concrete; gather into a mass 
by cold. 

Ill the midst of molten lead, when it heirinnelli to 
congeal, make a little dent, into which pnL quirk- 
silvcr wrapt in linen, anil it will fix and run no 
more, and endure the hummer. Han a t. 

When water cuugeais, I he •surface of the ice is 
smooth aild level, as the surface of the water was 
before— r. Burnet, Theory of (ho Forth. 

Conge&lable. adj. [from congeal .] Same us 
Congclable. 

Conge&lablextets. a. Attribute suggested 
bv Congealublt. 

c * Not hero to repeat what we formerly delivered of 
the easy c&mmlahhmm of oil of aniseed, we have 
‘ (tc we etewnore note to another purpose] distilled 
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a milwtnnco from lienxoin, which becomes a fluid 
and consistent body.— Boyle, vol. ill. p. >1117. (Rich.) 
Congealed, part. adj. (accent on first syl- 
lable in the extracts.) Frozen ; solidified ; 
dotted. 

Oil, gentlemen, see! see, dead Henry’s wound* 
Open tlifir congeal'd mouths, and bleed afresh. 

Sliakesjwar, Richard III. i. 2. 
I’ll pass the frozen zone, where icy (lakes 
Bo lie, liko mountains in the congeal'd reu. 

Ijocrine. 

Wherewith she freez’d her foes to congeal'd stone. 

Milton, Vomns, Mil. 

Conge&lment. s. Clot formed by conge- 
stion; concretion. 

Tell them your feats, whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash the eongmdnunt from your wounds. 

Shakes jnar, A atony and Cleopatra, iv. 8. 
We do not see that while we still affect hy all 
menus a rigid external formality, wo may ns soon 
fall again into a gross conforming stupidity, n stark 
nnd dead congeal went of 1 wood, hay, and stubble. — 
Milton, A reoiMiyitica. 

C6ngelable. adj. [from L.Lut. congelnhUis .] 
Susceptible of convolution ; capable of los- 
ing its fluidity. Hare. 

The consistencies of bodies are very divers : dense, 
ran*, tangible, piioimintirnl, lived, hard, soft, row- 
prlahlr, not congelablc, liquefiable, not liquefiable. - 
Bacon. 

The chymists define salt, from some of its pro- 
perties, to he a body fixable in the lire, nnd cougrf- 
able again by eold into brittle girlies or crystals.— , 
Arhuthnot, On the Nature and ( ' hoice of Aliments. | 

Congelation. s. Act of turning fluids to 
solids by eold ; state of being congealed, 
or made solid, by eold. 

The capillary tulles nre obstructed cither hy out- 
ward compression o r congelation of the fluid.-- Ar- 
buthnol, On the Nature and Choice of At inn nts. 

Many waters and springs will never fnvze; and 
mnuv parts in rivers nnd lakes, where there are mi- 
neral eruptions, will still persist without congila- 
iion.--Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Fr roars. 
Congener, s. [Lat. gnats , , genvr-ix kind, 
sort, race, breed, class.] In A ’a final His- 
tory. 'riling of the same kind or nature. 

The rhern'-tree has been often grallnl oil the 
laurel, to winch il is a congener. -Miller. 

Might not canary birds be naturalized in the 
climate, provided their eggs were put in the spring 
into the nests of some of their congeners, ns gold- 
finches. greenfinches, Ac.? Before winter, perhaps, 
they might have lavii hardened and able to shift for 
themselves.™ White, Natural History of Stlbuuenc, 
let.xii. 

Congeneraoy. x. Similarity of origin. Hare. 
They are miurnl neither according to the merit, 
nor cmgn neracy, of their conditions. — hr. //. Mori , 
F.rjiiisitio /1 of the Si a n Churches, ]i. 172. 

Congenerous. adj. Of the same kind ; hav- 
ing the suiiie origin. Hare. \ 

Those In sties being of a con gem mats nature, do 
readily receive tins impressions of their nature.— Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Fr roars. 

From extreme ami lasting colds proceeds a great 
run of apoplexies, and other congenerous diseases. -- 
Arhuthnot, On the Fj}\cts of Air on human Ba- 
dits. 

Congenerousnesf. x. Attribute suggested 
by Congenerous. Hare. 

Rational means, and persuasive areiimeuls, whoso 
force anil strength must lye ill their rongenerous- 
utss nnd suitableness with the ancient ideas and 
inscriptions of truth upon our souls. - - llalliwcll, 
Mela in pro nan, p. 84 : 1077. 

Congenial, adj. [Lat. genius.'] Partaking 
of the same genius ; kindred; cognate. 

He sprung, without any help, hy a kind of eon- 
17 * nial composure, as we may term it, to the likeness 
of our late sovereign and master. —Sir II. Wot ton. 

You look with pleasure on those things which are 
somewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred to 
your own conceptions, hrydtn, Juvt aid's Satires, 
dedication. 

Smil with the love of sister arts we came, 

And met congenial mingling Jlaiuo with llamc. 

9 Pope. 

With with. 

He acquires a courage, nnd stiffness of opinion, 
not ut ull congenial with him. - Swift. 

Congeniality, x. Participation of the same 
genius ; cognation of mind or nature. 

}‘ainterH and pists have alw'avcN had a kind of 
congeniality.— Sir 11. Wuttou , Fitments if Archi- 


Congtnftte. adj. [Lat. congenitus, part. f rom 
the root of gi-g-no - beget.] Of the siim L . 
birth ; born with another ; connate ; be- 
gotten together. Obsolete. 

Many conclusions of moral and Intellectual truth* 
M<cm, upon this account, to 1m congmite with us 
connatural to ii*. anil engraven in tho very inniin 
of the si iid , — Sir M. Ilale, Origination i\f Mankind 

Hid we learn an al pluvial hi our embryo-Ntate? 
And linvv comes il to pass, thut wo are not aware of 
nny such congcnite apprehensions (llanvitle Sct-n. 
sis Scicnti/lea. 1 

C6nger. s. [Lat. congrux .] Sea-eel (An- 
guilla Collar conger-cd, in which form 
it is list'd adjectivally or u S the first cle- 
ment in a compound). 

Many fish, whose shape nnd natuqp are much like 
tho eel, frequent both tho sea and fresh riven,, 
ns the mighty conger taken often in tho Severn -- 
I. Walton, Complete Angler. 

Congeries, s. [Lnt.] Mass of small bodies 
heaped up together. 

Congeriis \w \ a multiplication or heaping tngp. 
(her of manye wonles, siguifying divers Lhiiigcs of 
like tiutuit*. — Pmeham, Harden q f Fluquoirc, (j jj . 
1577. 

The air is nothing hut a congeries or heap of Ninnll * 

i and for the most part, of flexible particles of several 
sizes, and of all kinds of figures .—Boyle. 

Congest, v. a. [Lat. congestus , part, of cun- 
geru = carry together.] Heap up ; gather 
together. 

it sliewisl his liounty and mngnilleeny in eon- 
gt sting matter fur building tho temple, ns irnlii, 
silver, brass, Ac.- Sir IF. Raleigh, M a jams of State. 

Ill which place is eioigisted the whole sum of nil 
those heads, which hethro L have collected,- Father- 
by, Atheoniiisti.r, p. 253. 

Congested, part. adj. 

1. Heaped together. 

When thou. O l.ord, the rivers didst divide, 

And mi the chnriiils of salvaliou ride, 

Through the congested billows of the seas. 

(I. Sandys, Sac ret! Songs, p. 21. 

Thou that didst orderthis eongisful lienji, 

Wlu n il was chaos. 

Itiauiuiint amt Fletcher, Four Flays in One. 

2. In Medicine. See last extract under Con- 
gest ion. 

Congestion, x. 

1. (lathering together ; formation of a mass. 

So is the opinion of some divines, that, until after 
the IIiiimI were no mountains, hut that hy cmigis- 
lion of hand, earth, and siieli stuff as we now sen 
lulls strangely framrhfed vvilli, in the waters liny 
were first cast Up. - sddni, On Draytons Pulyolbum, 
s. l». 

2. In Medicine. See extracts. 

A congestion of hi noil in the vessel* of the brain 
is .said to have produced apoplexy, when, 
lion, vessel* which are usually invisible, nre observed 
to he filled with red hi I, lti,s, Cpvhnnedia, 

Cougestinn lias hern divided hy many in* .cm 
pathnlnirists into active and passive; they uinler- 
standing hy the former that state of vascular act ini 
which coincides with active determination nfliUnl. 
... It may he defined to he a vital excitement with 
somewhat of cxpansieii of the vessels, and I lie cir- 
culation of ii larger qUiin'ily of blood through them, 
with. ml any obvious londency In form new produc- 
tions or in occasion disorganization unless mllam- 
mat mu, nr some other morbid condition supervene, 
uliieli is very nll'-ii the case,... In this slate the 
venous and arterial « apillanes . . . heroine cniimsfiJ. 
These appearances are often accompanied with eilu- 
moii of a serous ni|Ueous, or saiiguimms final from 
the eon girt I'll surlnees. — t'lplaad, Dictionary »f 
Bract wat M d.vim, in V(X*e. 

Congestive, udj. Having a feiidettcy to, or 
the character of, congenital : (generally 
in its nodical s»v'iisc; ;ei ‘the cvngishi't ; 
stage of disease’). 

1 may here Mimic to the iiilluvnce ef the class of 
narcotics, . . .’x In- excessive use of which sioiiictiim-s 
oceasimis all llie symptoms of cungt stive apeplevy 
and even extravasation.- Copland, Dictionary vj 
Practical Medicine, Apnple.Vy. 

Conglary. x. [L:i t. congiarinm.] Gift flis- 
trihulecl to the Roman people or soldiery, 
originally in corn measured hy the congiux 
or gallon, afterwards in money, ^flle 
niort! than the original f.atin in Rnglfrli 


Congonlous. adj. Of the same kind. Hare, j Tims did Cmistnn line settle on tliocbura-li^Htittoo 
In tin; lilfind thus drop’ll there remains a Kpirikl hiirimd men. all those eongiarn ^ ; title*, m* ^ • 

of life congeniuwiUi tluil in tho body.— UaUa,(iuldcn j and other ways of support.— n uurnouf, Apmnys 

Remains, p. 233. I far learning, p. Zi » loW. 
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We fWH' nn them the emperor and jwncml unicorn, 
PtnndiiiK an they 4istrilnited a cutty iary to tin; sol- 
clli-rw or people. -A thlison. 

Congl&olate. v. n. [Lat . conglucintm, part, 
oi’ cowjladu = freeze ; from glades = in*.] 
Turn to ice. 

No other doth properly cntiyhwiafe hut water; ! 
for the determination of quicksilver is properly 
llxatinii, it ml that or milk coagulation. —ATr f, I 
Jlnyntr, Vulgar Kmart. 

Tliis being the first word of a cliiss, it 
demands, upon a principle already sug- 
gested, some remarks. 

Tlio ruby as laid down under Co- 2., 
respecting the sound of n as the final con- 
sonant in con or cum in composition, is to : 
the effect flmt Iftfurc g it is sounded, not jis 
the n in kin % hut as the ng in king ; an es- 
sentially different sound, though the spell- 
ing conceals the difference. 

Words that give the combination -ngl- t 
are #i/#/w/v , «/ except ions to this ; only, how- 
ever, apparent ones. 

It is snlimitled to the experience of the 
reader that he sounds the n in words like 
conglomerate, as n pure n ; in words like 
conclave as the -ng in king. How far is this ! 
an exception to the rule laid down ? The 
rule applies to the sound only, not to the' 
spelling. Now the sound of the g in con - ! 
glomerate, is not tho sound of an ordinary • 
g. Even in spelling phonetically, though 
we should write conclave as koug-khiv, we . 
should not write conglomerate as hong- j 

glona nit. I 

Webster has probably surprised many of 
his renders by stating that the actual 
sound of glory is diary. If so, the sound j 
which follows u in conglomerate is not that ! 
of#/, but that, of d\ for the rule applies to 
both words, i.e. to the whole class begin- 1 

ning with gf. ' 

lienee, the rule for the g in gl- is the 
rule for dl-. , 

Professor Max Miiller has noticed tins 
statement of Webster, and without unyj 
very strong protest ; his remarks suggest- 
ing the dillicultv of dealing with the ques- 
tion. After giving several examples of es- 
sentially different sounds being not only 
unconscious!} confounded in different lan- 
guages, hut. continuing to lie confounded 
even after the distinction has been pointed 
out, he adds that barbarous dialects are 
not. the only forms of speech which exem- 
plify this phenomenon, hut that the sum 
may he found in the French (of Canada) 
and in English; the combination in qnes- 
ion, according to the authority just quoted, 
icing the particular instauco supplied by 
he latter language. 

Whether we really say (Hon/, while we 
fancy that we say glory , is surely worth 
enquiry; also is it worth enquiry whether 
our eaV in the matter is so untrained to 
phonetic distinctions as not to enable us to 
say whether we do so or not. 

The opinion of the editor is, that, if 
rightly pronouncing glory «mean giving 
to iho g the exact sound gften to it in 
gory y we do not s» pronouuce it. Oil 
the contrary, we* pronounce it as an np- 
proxinaition, to say tho least, to d. More- 
over, as a general rule, our ear alone 
does not detect the aberration. It only 
does so when checked by a certain amount 
of ifttention given to the oral conditions 
under which thfi sound is formed, com- 1 
billed (as in the present case) with certain 
phcitbmcna connected with certain combi- 
nations* • 
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Tins, at any rate, it is safe In snv : tlmt 
"liomT iminoiinc-s tint « in am/l.wwt,- 
or conglomerate as a pun; «, i.e. not at 

7, <1<K?S wt pronounce the g exactly as 
the g 111 gun. 

Conglacldtlon. s. State of being changed, 
or act of changing, into ice: (in the follow- 
ing extract it seems to be a Latin equixa- 
leut to Crystallization, from Hr. n f ,v- 

otuWoq -- ice), 

if< *** 'fieri 't #*tl hy a niincml * 
■?' 1 l ,r "" , i| , l ,, s : for, while il n- 1 
nmiiK il in n fluid body. it was a Mihieei verv unlit I 
T. /trainin', i’ul’ftir j 
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nnujhonrrafr, .nvwmto heat. -/;«<•.>//, Aatpraf ami 
/..i jh min ntol History. * 

■J. In Anatomy. Same as Congl mnerated. 

( Knl* cxumpln smc second cxl carl under C n u p l o- 
bato.) 

Conglomerate, .v. In Geology. See extract. 

WIiimi siimlstuui* is coarM'-grninod. il is usually • 
mill'll uni . m llu> grains arc mumied, and \n iV \. 
cii. mull to \J 1 Til I cd pebbles. il limmies :i #->#,1.//..- 
tin raft- nr pudding-stone, which may consist i.f 
l»i«v«*s of inn 1 nr of many di Hermit kinds of rock. A * 
eaiujluitit rate, 1 licrcloiv. is simply gravel Itouinl to- 
P'IIht hy a cciiicnt. Lycll, Manual of Elementary 
(nuhiijy, eh. ii. 

Conglomerated, part.hdj. See extract. 

The liver is out 1 treat ran g/nnur ofnl plaint, com- 
]»"scil of iiiniiiiti'nlilc sittali glands, each of which 
dstctli of holt ill ires, in a distinct or separate 
i'"lu(ioit. (in ir, ( 'osmotogia Surra. 


Conglobate, r. a. [Lai, conglobatns , jiart. - — ., 

ol conyhhn ; trmn globus- globe.] (hither Conglomot&tion. ft. Collection of matter 
mto a bull ; consolidate. into a loose bull ; mixture. 

He, who is not nccustouicil to require riirnmus 
™.1!K r,,f .' lu ll,,,j r lr *. will scarcclv Im-Ui'm- l, (lW 


Tltc multiplication and roiighnurnition of sounds 
doth ci ticiaic I'arcfacliou of Hit; air.— liaruti, 
tunil iiml Ex /f rnnt ufaf History. 

Conglutinate. r. a. [Lilt, cunglntinatux , 
part, of conghtino ; from gluten - glue.J 
(.'emeu I ; reunite; heal wound*. 

\\ il limit an inliiiili' power Hud coiilil not rouioin, 
t, rtniifiHiniatr, and incorporate them [niir 


much a few hours lake from certainly of know Icdirc, 
ami ilisliiii'tucss of iiiiaui'O ; how l lie succession of 
'injects will In* hroki'ii; Imw M-|iai:ili' parts will In: 
rouluscd ; ami Imw many particular finiwvs and 
(lisiTiiiuiiatioiis w ill he couipivsscil and r.ai,iU..n,U 
into one uross and ireni/ral id.-:i . - Johnson, j mnuy 
fa tiit II mf, ru fxlamls of Srattamt. 

Conglobate, adj. (accent on Stroud svlluble 
in first extract ). 

1. Moulded into a hull ; consolidated. 

Heaven’s irifls, which do like faftimr stars appear 
Scatter d in others; all, as in their sphere, 

« ‘‘iv liv'd riahilahati in his soul. 

Itry.lm, On t hr thnth of I. on! Hastings. 

2. In Anatomy, ('.lobular. Seefilund. 

Fluids arc scpnralcd from the blood in the liver, 

mid the Other rnniMatr and rnli'ihwn ntfr u\:uo\s. ronfflntln^tlon v Art nr nnW 

-<% ynr, /’In lusu j tinea i Prinnyl, s of Sal tt ml it, a - . conglutination, s. Act, or process, (»l unit 

l/ioil. ■ 

Conglobated, part. adj. Conglobate. Sec 
(j laud. 

The testicle, ns is said, is one hive rnnylobatnl 
plnml, consisting of soil fibres, nil in one comolu- 
linu. -t/n w. 

Conglobdtion. s. Hound body; collection 
into a round mass. 


hi nun i ii ml o tliif same lh‘.sh.--/>V/n*/v Eatrson, 

/ y.ri>'is>fion nfftic (’nut, art. xi. 

Slaivli. which isimihinp but the flower nf bran, 
will mat ea climrimr paste, the which will conglti- 
Ifimti siiiiic tliimrs, ihoinrh not every tliinir.- Sir IV. 
J't tfii, in Sprat's Hilary < if the ttnyhl Sin'icty, p.^,i|. 

Conglullnate. adj. Joined togcllicr. 

All iln-se together rnni/lntinatc, and etreet unity 
■vented, maketh a perleet tb-lliiilioii of iuslw-e.— 
Sir l\ E lyt it. The : /*, pil. 1 


mg wounded bodies; reunion; healing; 
junction; union. 

Tin 1 cause is a teuiperidi' roiiyhitiunfinu • fur both 
bodies are clammy and rismu.s, and do lindle the 
deilux of humours to the hurts.-- liar on, Xuhtntl 
amt E.i'fin'inii ntal History, 

To I Ins e|< ultra I ion of the lihres is owing the union 
cn* ningtnh nation nf parts separated by a wound. ■ 
A r/in/tiiiot, (fa the Suture anti (.'Inure of Aliments. 


In this spaw n are discerned many specks. or little Conglutinator. fi. That which COllgluliliates, 
cninjloisttiuns, which in time luvmuu b]ack.--A<v T. or has the power of uniting wounds. 

' j The osteiK'ulla is recoumiendcd as a ronglatinatur 

Conglobe. r.a. (lather into a round mass 1 ni'timkcu hunis. -lVomiu\ini, t/n EiwHs. 
or globe; consolidate into a hall. It arc. Conglutlnously. adc. In the way of con- 

Theii | hej rounded, then n anfot/d <r lllt ilb'lt ' ih. 

Liko tilings lo like. Milton, /•anuhsc Lust, vii. ’J'l'.k , *|«|„. natter nf if liamretli so rain/htfiiiously to- 

ir I'or all their mitre found. I p,.|her, that the repulse divides it not. — Stran, 

Huuir to the iroddcss, find cher d arm.nd : , J ,,.^7. ( , )n , MS.) 

.Not closer, nrh in urn roiigln'j it, are seen 1 1 f ... 

The biiK/iug In'ck aIhiuI tlieir dusky ipieeu. Congratulant. adj. Rejoicing 111 parhcipll- 

hipe.Dm. ■/. tiim; expressing participation ofxtifothcr’s 
Conglobe. v. n. Coalesce into a rouud mass 


or globe, ltare. 


Thither they 
, , i', up-n.rd 

oni/lotiiiiii from Hie dry. 


Hasted with srhd precipitance, up-rid'd 
Am drops iliist t*i 


joy. Ha 

"Forth rush’d in haste the print emittiUiiur peers, 
Ibiis'd fri'iii tlie dark di\:ui, and with likejuy 
t'oiiyr •f.tlant approach'll him. 

Milton, Parailisr Lost, x. t.VI. 

Mil (on. Parailisr Lost, vii. 2 '.»n. Congratulate, v. a. [Lat. gralnlatim, part. 
v. n. [Lat. globulus - small | of gratulor ■- congratulate ; from grains - 
pleasant, agreeable. J Compliment upon 
any happy event; express joy for the good 
of another. m 

lie sent Hndomm his son to kinp David, fnVm- 
lint/ulat i Inin. U-eaiise lie had fmiplit against I la- 
dan-zer. and mu it leu him.- -1 Chmnirhs, xviii. m. 

I c, nig rot nlalc mir J-hiplisli tomtui*. that it has 
been enriched with words fruin all our tieiphbours. 
Waffs, Log irk. ^ 

With to i»reci‘tliug the person congratulaUMl. 
Obsolete, 

An cceleMnslical union within ynurselves, 1 am 


1 


Conglobulate, 

glulie, diminiltivc of globus.] (Lit her togc 
ther into a globule (i.e. small globe) 
Hare. 

Swallows certainly sleep all the winter. A num- 
ber of tin in r it'll •bithtfr to.'elher. hy lly i no* roinul 
and round, and ilieu all in a In apthinw lliemsehes i 
under water, amt lye in the lied of a river.- - John ■ i 
son, in iSostt'i H's l.ijr of Johnson. j 

Conglomerate, v. a. [Lat. conglomeratns , 1 
part, of roiigfonn ro.] (!athcr into ti ball, 
like a ball of thread; work into a round; 


mass. 

This Muarcsts to the spider the fancy of spinniup ' 


rntlcr ready to cnunruMatr. to you.— llishop Sprat. 
Si emails. 


I 1 1 m ” * ,r on. X n' I l/f'orn, 

?:? ConsritutoW. v n. K.joicv ill pirtM|H- 

■ ’ ■ * 1 ....... lum . (with U'tth and tv}. Rarer than the 

preceding. 


mibilniin 'vat no! lu-r holh luiu-iiil Otnl natal clue. 
hr. II. Mon , Liiniortith/y of the Soul, Ii. iii. ell. xii. 

( Eternal damps and deadly humours drawn, 

In poisonous exhalations fniiu the deep, 
t'oiifllaiin ratiJ into solid lliplil. 

And darkness, aliii'isl to In* fell, forbid 
The sun with cheerful Iranis In puree the air. 

Thompson. (Rich 

Conglomerate, adj. 

1. (Withered into a round balk m winch 
the constituent parts and fibres are dis- 
tinct ; ciiUrdisl i t«istcil to-Olirr. 

The lieuuia of light, ^beu they arc multiplied and 


J enniiot lmL roiir/r*ihilafe with my country, w liie.'i 
]i:il Ii outdone all FArope m udvaneiup conversation. 
— Swi/1. 

The subjects of K upland tuny rang rut itla/i fa 
tin niselves, 1 hat the mil lire of our povcrnmcnl uml 
the elemeiu y of our king seeurc us. hryJni, An- 
rviigzi he, preface. 

Congratulation, s. Act of ])rofcs<ing joy 
fur the Imppiness or suece^s ofaimther. 

W'lienToiv then serves nil t his. hut to stir us up Id . 
a threefold use ; of Imly thankfulness, of pity, of in- % 
diguatiuu V The Ixvo lirsl n rc llnuiu ' duo uln ru *pou- 
.V 2 .*» 
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iw.ttlio two breasts uf Christ's spouse, M Tlflnmrd 
cal l*» t hem. congratulation mid coin pinion. — Uishnp 
Hall, ll'orks, ii. Siin. 

All our good old friends Hint are gone to heaven 
before uh, shnll uurt us ns soon ns we nit* lauded 
upon tlio shore of eternity: nnd with iiilhrilc con- 

f iratuhttinufi for our soft* :irri\al, slmll conduct us 
nto tlio company of the patriarchs mid prophets, 
apostles nnd mart vrs. ■ <S’iW/. ChXslian L!/t\ l. 1. 

Wlint uuspcii knl lie rejoicing mM congratulations 
will then* Is- lielwoeii us! —Hod. i. M. 

Congr&tulator. s. [L*it.] Onu who offers 
congratulation to another. 

Nothing more fortunately auspicious coiilcyiapjien 
to us, ut our first entrance upon the government, 
limn such a mug ratulut or. — Milton, J Alters of 
State. 

Congratulatory, adj. Expressing joy for 
the good fortune of another. 9 

Letters art* . . . consolatory, monitory, arenngra- 
tnhtory.—llowdt. Jitters, i.i.t. 

A solemn congratulatory procession of nil the 
monks marching out to meet and receive him.— 

• T. Warton , History uf English Poetry, i. *JS*J. 

Congree. p. n. Agree; accord ; join; unite. 
Burhuruu x. 

Fit trov« rnmeiit. though high, anil low, nutl lower, 
lhit in |o parts, doth keep in one concent, 

Coni; ruing ill a fttll and na« lira] eJosc, 

Shu k t srla r. ITenry V. i. 2. 

Congro6t. v. n. Salute* reciprocally. Bur - 

barons . 

My olllce hath so far prevail’d, 

That face to face, and i*o,\:il eye to eye, j 

You ha\e eoug rated. Sk.ikcsgear, Hmry F. v. 2. ■, 
Congregate, r. a. [Lat. amym/ut part. 1 
of ronyreyo ; from yrr.r, yrey-ix - flock.] i 
(iollect together; assemhle; bring into one j 
place. ! 

T1h*sp waters were afterwards ruunregntetl, nnd 
called the sea .— Sir IF. Raleigh, History of the , 
WurliL 

Heat congregates honingi'iieal bodies nnd separates 
hclerogeiieal lilies .— Sir 1. A* v:(nn, tjp/icks. | 

Light, ciiugrcg.ifril by a burning class, nets most 
upon sulphureous bodies, to turn them into lire. • ; 
Ilot. | 

Congregate, r. n. Assemble ; meet ; gather 1 
together. I 

He bales our sacred ml ion ; and lie mils, 

Tl'vn I here where merchants most do rouge* gute, 

Un me, my bargains. 

Shu hi sisar, Merchant of Vruivr, i. A. 
Tis true, fas Ihe old proverb doth relate,) 

EipiaJs with etpiuls often eoiigrt gate. 

fiir J. H nhaui. 

Congregate. adj. Collected ; compact. 

Vi’ho now. in 111* highest sky, 

Was placed in Ids prineipull estate, 

-With all tin* gods about him rung repute, 

jS'/n user, Fin rie Queen, vii. fl, lfi. 
\\ J*nw» the matter is most congregate, the cold is 
the gjAtcr.— Jkteon, Xatural and Ex pi ri menial 

History. I 

Congregated, part. atlj. Brought together j 
so as to form a congregation. 

The dry land, earth ; and Hi" great roccptaelo 
Of rung repot' d waters, he call’d seas ; 

And saw that it wan g"*"l. 

Milton, Paradise Lost , vii. S07. 

Congregation, x. 

i. Act of collecting. , 

"The means of reduction by the fire is hut by con - j 
v grsfi'itiun of hipuoireneal parts.— ltncoii. 

2. Collection ; mass of various parts brought j 
together. 

This bravo oVrhanging firmament appears no 
nl her thing to me, than a foul and pestilent, ennyre- 
gnfmn of vapours. Shttk< sy or, Hamit t , ii. 2. 

:S. Assembly met to worship Cod in public, 
and hear doctrine. 

The wonts which the minister first pronouneeth, 
tin* whole congregation hlii^l repeal alter him.— 
Hooktr. 

The practice of those that prefer houses liefnrc 
elm relies, und a conventicle before I lie congregation. I 
—South. j 

If those preachers, who nhoiiml in cpipbonenias. 
would look nliinit tliem,th<5 wniml Ibid part of I heir 
congregation out of cmuiLftiaiicc, und l ho other 
asleep. ~Ste(ft. 

4. Academical assembly, by the member* , 
of which the ordinary business of the 
university is transacted. I 

]ly a composition enlered into between tin* uni- 
verMty of Oxford ami the founder of Sew ('olli-uc.. it. 
w r ns agreed that the fellows thereof should be ad- 
mitted to nil dngrees in the university without as!.. | 
lug aiiv grace of the eon y regat inn of lnnatcra.— A#* i 
hives of English Wshops, jit. i. p. Hi. | 
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Congregational, adj. 

1. Pcrtuining to a congregation or assembly 
of such Christians as hold every congrega- 
tion to be a separate and independent 
church. 

Tlu* consist orial ami congregational pretences 
were twins of the same birth ; tlinngli the younger 
served the elder; uml, lieiug much overpowered, 
sunk in the stream of time, till it appeared again in 
this milmppy nge, amongst the ghosts of so many 
revived errors. Unit have escapist from their tombs, 
to walk ii)i and down, and disturb the world.— Arch* 
bishop Sanrrnft. Sermons , p. lit. 

livery parish had a congregational or parochial 
presbytery for t lie a Hairs of its own circle.— T. War- 
ton, Xntts on Mitt oil's Poems. 

•J. Public ; general ; resecting the audience 
as assembled in the church. 

lie | A bp. Itirkerj directs a distinct and aiulibh* 
m*idn of congregational singing.—!/’. I VnrUm, His- 
tory of English Poetry, iii, 17«1. 

My subiiM'l. is only general congregational psal- 
mody. M.ison, Essay on Church Music, p. l'.hi. 

Congrogdtlonalist. .v. [derived from nmt/re- 
tjutiimnl nitlier than from cnni/rnpitiim, just J 
as Naturalist is derived from nut nnd rather ! 
than from nature. This remark is math 
because the practice is still uncertain ; llu- . 
word under notice giving au instance in ; 
fuuiur of the form in -«/. Compare Agri- j 
cult lira lis4 and Agriculturist.] Nlem- 
licr of the denomination of the Indepen- 
dents (for which this is the newer name). 

CiniprcgafinnaHsIs arc those who compose the 
congregations which assume an independents* n->t 
only of llu* ecclesiastical control of tie* estahlislii-d 
hierarchy, but of ail authority extraneous to llu* 
constituency of tin* congregation itself. .V \tHoual 
Cyrlopatliu of Ustful Knou'h ilje, Cong r< gut ion. 

Congress, s. [Lat. coiif/irssus, part, of con- 
t/i rdinr ; from run and i/nulux step.] 

1. -Meeting; shock; conflict. 

Here Fallas urges mi. and Lamms there; 

Their «• nigri sx in H e field great Jove wilhslands. 
Loth doom'll to fall, l.aii fall by greater hands. 

Ih’yi/i ii, I irifii's .Em id. 

From IliCM* laws liny he ih .luei*i| l lie rules of llu* 
caigrrssis anil ivllcclioii', of two bodies. C/uyn «, 
Philosophical Principles of Xatural Pi tiginn. 

2. Meeting of ceremony; introduction to 
others. Bure. 

In modern practice, especially with us in l’ngland, 
tint ceremony is uvi as tmu-ii in *»ur adieu**. :.s in 
tin* first wom'iss.- Sir A. JUgby . (Jinn real tons on 
Jimmies Jtebghi Muhci, p. id. 

:i. (’mniiig tng(*th(*r sexually. 

The ciniyriss liet\VH*n the lnteli and the wolf was 
immediate. Pinnuitf, 

4. Meeting of principals, plenipotentiaries, 
or ministers, lor the settlement, of political 
questions. 

J >iph inint ienlly speaking, ami by the treat ii*snfl *U."», 
throii.-ii which the partition rireived for the first 
tiim* Lhe .v.ioelioii of Kuropi*, I’olainl is simply lie* 
Jit f If kingdom of that mule, which the Conge iwi 
of Vienna plae>-d under Russian suvendgiity i.n tin* 
express condition t led it should Is* gnu-rued roii- 
sldulioually. S. Edivards, Polish^Caplicity, vol. i. 
eli. iii. 

, r i. Legislative assembly of the United States. 

Tin* legislative power is vested in tin* Ciingr»w, 
nil assembly of two jepanite bodies, the Seiiat.* Mini 
the House of Represent at lies. The Senate eonsMs 
of i/2 members, two from each state, chosen fora 
term of six years by l bi'-legislatures of the ihif. reiit 
states they represent. . . . Oim third of its uuuiI.it 
goes out or otllei* every two years. . . The House of 
Representatives is composed of mcmlicrs from llm 
several slalc-s. eleeleil by I in; |iis>pli: for the term of 
two years.— McCulloch, Geographical dictionary : 

I Wit. 

Congres§ 10 B. s. Obsolete . 

1. Comparison. i 

Many men, excellent I,v •earned, lmvo already dis- 
coursed largely of I ho I ruth of < 'liristiauily, ami ap- 
jirmed by a direct nnd clese cuugr* ssion with other 
religious, that nil llu* reason of the world appears 
to stand on the Christina si h*. - Jeremy Taylor , 
Jhictor Duhitanliiim, i. (Orel MS.) 

2. Sexual intercourse. 

Jf the danger Ik* nn excuse, and (flu legithnnU* the 
cmigrissiioi . even when then* is Jmxam to have n 
diseased ( hild begotten, in mm ease, then so it is in 
the oilier. Jm my Taylor, Duclor hnhitanthim , i. 
21KI. f()rd MS.) 

liven in the nmsaiek law such congrcxsinns were 
permitted alter duld-birth.— ibid, (Ord MS.) 


CONG 

Congr^Mlve. adj. Meeting ; encountering 
coming together. Obsolete. 

1/ it In* underHt<HNt of ncxcm tsmjoinrd, all plants 
an* female i and if of disjoined and congress ice gem-, 
ration, tlicru is no male or female in them. -Sir T 
lirowne. Vulgar Ermnrs. 

cfagrue. w. n. (so accented in the extract.) 
[Lat. cony nto.'] Agree; be consistent with • 
suit ; be agreeable. Bare. m 1 

Our sovereign process imports at ftill, 

Hv letters cony ruing to that ell’eel , 

Tim j indent dcaitli of Hamlet. 

Shakespcar, Hamlet, iv :t 

Congruence. *. Agreemenl ^suitableness of 
one thing to another ; consistency. 

The smile which thereto ix accessary, uml of rent, 
gravure ap|M*rt:iiiiiug. Atari in, 'f realise on the 
Marriage of Prit st< s. x. ii. : WnA. 

Those virtues of whom 1 have spoken of gf M ,d i*,^. 
son ami congruence. - Sir T. Elyot, The Umurnour 
IbUtni. ' 

Divers translations, saitli Im, [St. Augustin.] hue 
madu many times the harder nutl darker scnt«.,„ M . s 
more phi in mid open; so that of congruence m,nf. 
fence can justly lie taken fiir this new Inlmur.- 
Archhishop 1‘arker, Preface lo the Translatum 
the OUt T.staiiieiit. J 

lliinks a sullen tragick scene 
Would suit tilt* timo wit h pleasing congruence. 

Marsh i it, A ntonio's lb I'i nye. 
Congruency, s. Agreement. 

Tlio iihilosophick cabbala and the t«*xt liave a 
liian* " ■ lit and easy cony no ney in this plan*.— 

ih\ //. Mon , Cunjicitini t\il.alistira, p. 2.UI: i ■; i’t. 

Congruent, adj. Agreeing; eom*spmidiiit t 

I’ u* humble grammar first doth set the jiaris 
tH'.’u ngriit at and well-arci-rding s.»m***«-!i. 

Sir J. Oar a s, Unhestri: l.i!»;l. 

The congruent and liarmoninuN lining of paris m* 
a sen I ci icc hath iihmist tl.e fadcuiug ami Ihivc of 
knitting ami connexion, tl. Jonsou, thsme, ries. 

These planes were so separated as to move upon a 
common side of tin; vaugrut nt sip tires. rm j s> . 
Cinyiw, Philosophical J*rim iyl*s of Xatural Jh'li- 
g ion. 

Cong:ruftty. .v. 

1. Siiitiihieness ; ngrrt-nldeuoss. 

Coup mil y of opinions to our natural const ituti'*i 
■ gn at incentive to I heir icceptiu Giant 

2. Til ness; pertinence. 

A \\ In ilc sentence may fail of its cunyruity by wait- 
ing one particle. Sir I*. S i hn ti. 

1 must remember our cvcr-tuemorahle Sir I'luiiji 
Sidney, whose u it was in f rut Ji lie* very ml.* of.-.. 
gruity.—Sir 11. Wolfmi, Eh nn u Is of Archil < etc n . 

:5. Cmiseiputnce of argument; reason; coii- 
Mstency. 

With what rongrvity doth the church or llonai 
di*iv. Ilia I her enemies do at all appertain to t!m 
church of t 'hrist ; Hook: r. 

Congruous, adj. [Lai. emu t runs.] Agree- 
able; suitable; accommodated; propori ioa- 
ati* or commensurate; consistent, to (or 
with) uny thing; tit; becoming. Com- 
tinnier as the second eh went in Incon- 
gruous. 

They al*.o perform actions of life ami motion, run- 
gr noti\ and couiciiiciit unto tlu-ir u:*i uri* and l-it«l. 
— th. Amp Mount ay it. Aypial la t'n <ar, p. ifci: b'.-J'i. 

It had Ik-cn lllo.o i a ihf mans to have c*>lllililli , il 
tin* same liiaiiiicr of expression.- Sn.it n, partemt ></ 
()'</ Age. p. 111. 

Thi* cxislinicc of (Jod is ?o unity ways manifest, 
and the obedience "v owe him so caignnms to the 
li/lit of reason, that, a gn-ru p ut of m.mkuid givft 
ti-slimoiiy to the ia\v ofnalun*. hacke.. 

Motive’s tl-.it addrc^H Hunis"l\cs to our reason 
nrc litlcst 1 1 > Im* i mployul np**u rci.s-*inlilu craa- 
lures : it i-> uo \i:..\s cany run,'*, ili.d Hod should i"* 
always ITlirhifinm: men into an jickii .ivlcilgcnii at 
of the truth, tii .In p Aifcrbnry. . 

Tin* faculty is infinite, the object mtlml", nud 
thi*y iiilioitclv cany rums lo one another —Uuyiic, 
Philosophicai PrinciyltS of Xatural Religion. 

Congruously) ttdo. Iu a congruous mauner; 

i suitably; phrtimaitly ; consistently. 

There they must of nccc.s.sity. if tlicy will speak 
roin/r uonrly, by the 11 iM Christian icra, mean tan 
llisi hundred yiiira nllcr (.Jn-.Mt.or thiit and sonic 
uf the next (•••litiyics following. - Jhshop tin rune. 
Remains, ii. )H. , . 

Nothing can sound more congruously or liaimo- 
nioiisly.-^r. 11. Mure, Exposition oj the Secoi 

^^enuid wish that in their speech nnd coni*ihui f 'nt 
they [the FnmchJ wouhl not tisctlw A*atm to «> * 
or nisi* s|H*nk it more congrulhisly.—Hnylins, Y y ti 

grm«nlnu nto It rain liavin* wannwl 
ftniml it *licn IWihv tlimi tho 
llayle, Spring uf the Mr. 
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Oonfftatable. mlj [Lnt. von and tjtisto = 
tush’.J Having si tuslu liko Ihut of some*, 
thing else* ; similar in respect to favour. 
flare. 

In tho country of Province, towards tho Pyrenes, 
in l^ntifTUt'tltM', there aro wines dm gust able with 
those of Spain .—Howell, b. ii. 55. (Ord MS.) 

cfalo. ad j. 

]. 1 luting the form of n cone. 

Tow'riug Hi* in couick forms arise, 

And with a poinHsl spear dividi* tin* skies. Prior. 

A brown flint of u couick figure : tins basis is 
oblong. - Woodward. 

2. In (wvomvtfij. Applied to mnthomatintl ! 

” investigations relating to the parabola, el- j 
lip^e, and hyperbola. See extract. 

I'nuir hi #1 inns, ns tho name imports, are such 
curve-lines ns are produced by tin- mutual intersec- 
tion ril'ii plant- nml the surface of a solid com*. ” " 

unliin* and properties of Hie ■ *’ 

jeet of nn extensile In 1 

. . In modern limefl 
n.nrnrted wit Ii every . 

ties and natural philosophy.— if< rs, LncychjMfdia, . 
jiivoce. j Conjcoturor. s. (jinm-er. 

conical. rtf//. Same US C Ollic, 1. (of which it . ,f vu ‘ should believe very grave CO njecturers, car- 

■ is ill,. eoiHUioarr form). -Wr'j’Xi.'S.""''' 

They are ronical vessels, with their liases towards 1 
the heart ; nml as they pass on, their diameters gmw 
still less. -ArhutJmnt. 


W1IIK nT,( i t)ie rnnjt efu ratify nf philosophy .— Sir 
J. Jirmcite, 1 uli/.ir A mates. 

Conjecturally. mlr. In n conjectural man- 
ner; by guess; by conjecture. 

Whatsoever may he at any time mil of Scripture 
but prolinhly and coujectu rally siiriiiisi-fl. — //r>nA« r. 
v »^t it ho probably, not eoujcct it rally proved.— 

Conjecture, s. 

1. (ittess ; imperfect knowledge; preponde- 
rance of opinion without proof. 

Iii the easting of lots a iuun cannot, upon any 
irroitml of mison. bring the event no much as under 
coujvcturr. South. 

Idea; notion; conception. Obsolete. 

Now entertain canjtc/itrr nf a time. 

When creeping murmur, nml the poring dark, 

1-ill.s the. wide vessel of the universe. 


//, ii ry V. iv. chorus. 
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J shall leave conjccfurcrs to their own imagin- 
ations. -Addison, 


Conically* tith*. In a conical manner ; in 
form of a cone. 

In n watering pot. shaped conically, or like a 
sierar half, tilled with water, mi liiptour fidls t brooch 
the holes at Hie bottom, whilst the gardener ke-ps 
his thumb upon tho orilico at tin; top .--Hoyle, 
Spring of the Air. 

Conifer, a. [Lilt, maun -cone, Jim*- bear.] 
In Hotmitf. riant, or tree, bearing cones. 

Tin* strobile or cone [i*| a spike with very large 
1 nfy bracts overlniiping the flowers, ns in the pistil- 
late* inflorescence of Hie hop, or with large woody 
bracts. forming, when the seeds are ripe, a hrve 
wondv fruit, as in the lir-lrih«*. which take lieu* 
mum*’ of run Hr rs or •»m , -bcnivrs from llmir in* 
llni'i'seeiieo — II* njhy, Undinicnt it of Botany, eh. iii. 
seel. 1. 

raiferous. arfj. Hearing cones; having 
the nature of u Conifer, or ennobcarcr. 

The laurel, in its prosperity, nlHiimds with plea 
Mini flowers; whereas those of the cedar :n*" very 
little, and M'nree percept ilile, aiiswenble to the lir, 
pirn*, and other voaift runs lives. — .SV T. Browne, 
'it iV.Vf till in ofts Tracts, p. US. 

Snell trees or herbs are can if rnns as hear n 

■rnlv fruit, nf a woody si i list a ■» 

hum re approaching to a. cone, in which are many 
s'i'iU; nml when tin y are ripe, the several ceils in 
th" ('> 1111 ' ojicn and the seeds drop o'.il. (Jf this kind 
are tin 1 lir. pine, and beech. Quinrii. \ 

Conjcot «r.n. (jiie.*»s; conjecture. llarv.rA 


From one that lint imperfectly can it cl*. 

You'd take no mil ice ; nor build yourself a 1 rouble 
Out or his scattering and unsure observance, 

Nhakcspc.ir, ()(l„ tin, in. :t. 
nject. r. a. [Lat. emijrctus , part, of aot- 
’ irio ; from con and judo - cast together.] 


Conjobblo. v. a. Concert; settle; discussj. ^ 
Vuhjnr. 

What would a body think of a miiiisler that 
sh tihl coujobbtr matters of state with tumblers, 
and confer politicks with linkers V -Sir It. L'Ks- 
t range. 

Conjoin, v. a. [Fr. coif joi mlr c ; Lat. con- 

jlMJV* J 

1. Unite; consolidate into one. 

Whose marriages ruiijoin'il tlm white rose and 
the red. Drayton, Polyotbion, s. v. 

Thou wrong'st Piritliuiis, and not him ahme; 

But, while 1 live, two friends conjoin'd m one. 

HrytUn. 

2. Unite in marriage. 

If either of mu know any inward impediment, 
why you should not be conjoin'd, I charge you on 
your souls to utter il. -SliaktXjnar, Much Ado about 
A of hill;/, iv. 1. 

.1. Associate; connect. 

Cominou and universal spirits convey the action 
of the remedy into the pari, and vnii-.iii lie* virtue 
of bodies lar disjniiieiL — Sir T. Broicnc, Yuhjor 
L're»ur*. 

The foresaiil kniuld was conjoinrit, for the mair- 
iiess of his place, on the prince's aifairs.— Sir II. 
Wot ton. Lift ,f the Duke of Jtnchint/iiiim. 

Men of dilferiiiir inten'sls can lie na"iiieiled in i*ue 
eomnmniou ; at least, the designs of all can tie cm/- 
joint J in ligatures of tin* same ivvereiiee, and j»iely, 
a. nt dcvolioii.- ./i rriiiy Taylor. 

Let that w i iich he learns next Ik* marly roujuiind 
with what lie knows already.- Locke. 


p A V T 

v yj o 1 1 oxjiscTHy 

Such a hntor loses hv due punishment tlmt nn- 

Tilcirc, l>out. xxiv. I, to divnii'c lor a inUnoU dislike; 
which, though it collld lint InVe •■onjtn„,lty. vet sent 
away civilly, and with just ciiuditiiiiis. Milton , i ■<- 
lash rion. 

Cbnjugatc. v. a. [Lat. conjmjutus , part, of 

Coiljur/O.] t 

1. Join ; join M\ marriage; unite. 

Those vlrawng as well marriage ns wardship, gave 
him lioLli power and occasion to c*tnjny th al pica- 
Mils* the Norman and the Saxon houses.— Sir II. “ 

II of tan, Chanifh rs of AinffS if linyland. 

2. In Ummtiuir. Inflect verbs; decline verbs 
thifmgli their various terminations. 

There nn* some verbs, which, although perhaps 
ancient ly e. oijbftitfid iii t hi* manner of those lifli.inr- 
iug to the f mrlli conjugation ; yet am now become 
obsolete in Mini way of iiillerlmn, and may then-- 
fme ti«‘ ipu\rd ain<>ug tliosi* vif the third conjuga- 
tion.— II lute, Lssuy on the T.nyltsh Verb, p. Ki. 

Conjugntc. s. Word agreeing in derivation 
with .mother word, mid therefore generally 
resembling it in signiliention. • 

His gramma! ieal mvmneiit, grounded upon the 
derivation of sunuluucotis from spniile, weighs no- 
thing : we have learnc'! m logiek, that conjugate! 

horn. Lillies in name only, and imt in ilml J/v/i- 
bislnni Bra.nhull, A aside to Hobbes, 

Conjugation? a. 


i Conjoin. i\ n. 


SM together; tltrnw. Jitter. j 

Fartieulnre.'ilunmies . . . congested and mujivtnl ; 
ni a mass upon tin* church of Kiigh-ud. — Itish op , Conjointly, mb'. 


League ; unite. 

This part of his 
Conjoins with my disease, mid helps to end me, 

Shota sjh or, IL ary 1 1 . Cart II. iv. 1 
Conjoinedly. mlr. In union. 

Tin' vvhi-'h also undoubtedly, although not so com- 


Mount ogn, Appeal fa ( ’tcsar, p. il'.IS : liiil. 

Conjcctor. a. (juesser ; eonjecttirer. Ob- 1 

stili’tr. 

And because lie pretends to lie a gP'at riwuvfnr 
at other men by their writings, 1 will not fail toirive 
renders, A present taste of him from his title. - 
Milton, .\ polony for Sun etymon n ... 

For so cmijt r/ncs would ohtni fr'. 

And from thy painlisl skin eoiie:udi*. Sir ft. 

Conjectural, mfj. Depending ou conjert ore ; 
said or done by guess. 

They'll sit by th* tin*, nml iin's^im* to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, side fad ions, anu 
give out 

Conjectural marriage- 

Shakespra r. Car iota nn*, 1. 1. 

Thou speak's! it falsely, ns 1 love mine honour, 
And mak'st conjectural fears 1o come into me. 

Id., Airs i cell that « nds rr, II. v. .1. 

It wen* a matter of pivnt prollt, save that I d«mbt 
It in too conjectural to venture upon, if one could 
disomt wluit emh, herlw. or fniits.arc likely to lio 
lift plenty or scarcity. - Bacon . 

Tim two Inst words ttra not in Callimachus, and 
consequently tub rest are only conjectural. -- 
Broome. 

Ooigeotiirallty. a. Guesswork, linre, 

Tltesr havA not recurred unto chronology, or tlio 
ftcorai oP time, but taken themselves uuto proha- 


joint dt y as ni his epi.tlc, he •‘i.ssurcs m Ins gospel. 
Birroir, Works, ii. -lift. (Ord MS.) 

In union; together; in 


ussoeintiofi ; jointly; tint, apart. 

A gross mid fiispieiu error, eummonly eonunitted 
ill the use of di.ukii Ini remedies, cau jointly with 
those that are of appinved virtues.— Sir T. Bet arm , 
l id /-i#* Arrears. 

Tin- psrisof the limly scpanlely.inake known the 
p:issi<uis of the soil), or else conjointly one with the 
other. Drydm. 

Conjugal, mlj. [Lat. vviijmitili a, from j a a tun 
(coiiiieeted with juni/o-ynu) \oke._j AI:t- 
triinouiul; belonging to marriage ; eotiiiu- 
hitil. 

Tin ir con jnyahiftM ion still is ty’d. 

And still the mournful men is luuiliplyM. 

Dryih if. Fables. 

I eould not forlw.fr eoiiimeiiiliiig tie* young wo- 

liiiiu for Iht ctwjtitfiil iilliiiiirti, w li (, n I I« , itiiti t licit. 

idle hnd left thegfn.il man lit Ikuii e— Spectator. 

He mark'd Hie conjugal dispute ; 

NYU roar'd incessant, Hick site mute. Sinfl. 

Conjugally' mlr. In a conjugal manner ; 
matrimonially ; connubially. 

This mighty champion challenges mo with great 
instillation S . . t<> name lint one hisV'!"’ 1 ' pn« >*t of 
note, which tifler holy orders eonvci'H.al fr 

Willi his Wife, without the scimdnl of tin* rnun h . ■ 
I do lien* accept his nlfer.- -Bishop Hall, Honour 
qf married CkiwV'M' 


Couple ; pjtir, • 

The In-art is so far from affording ucitcs unto 
other parts that it receiveth very few itself from tho 
sivt h coiijuij.it ivn or pair of nerves. Sir T. Brotcm , 
Vulgar Lcc'iurs, 

2. Union or cnmpilement of things togetlicr. 

The general ami indefinite contemplations ami 
notions of the dements, ami their conjugations, are 
to lie set aside, being hut notional, ami illiifiited. 
ami definite axioms are to he drum unit of uieasui'eil 
ilislllilees. -Baron. 

All the various mixtun's and caiijugations «.f 
ntoius do lN'get nothing. Builh y, St rnious. • 

3. Inflect ion of verbs: (mi opposed to ihvlcn • 
Aio/i, or the ittlleeiion of nouns). 

Have those who have writ so much about deeleu- 
‘■ions ami conjugations, nlioiit eoticorvls ami syu- 
lax-s. lost iliuar laliuur, ami been learned to no pur- 
pose ;—JrH'ke. 

4. Union ; assent hinge. 

The supper of the Lord is the most sacred, mys- 
terious, nml useful conjugal 'mi of secret and holy 
things and dul ies .-. hruuy Taytor. 

it. Tit Physiolo"!/. Simplest form of repro- 
duction, in wltieli there is the union oh two 
indmditnls, ehuraeteristie of the Alira*. 

In the simplest cellular plants, in which every 
cell appears to possess the same endowments, vi 
that there is no kind of specialization of function, 
the generative act consists in the conjugation iTtvv» 
of the ordinai.v cells, between v« hit'll nofdifl'ercm-o 
can hi; I race 1 1 . In wind may lie consirlca'd the low- 
est t \ pcs of tliis vs li.ti It cells disuiargc lln ir 

eoiiteiits.and ilie uciv l.'sly or sporanimiiii is form-d 
In IW'.i'ii I'nemliv iheiiiixinreof tlear ‘i lAloi'lironu's.' 
eui't' cell sippeanug to have precisely the same sliaie 
in th- process, so Hint no distinction of 'n|ktiu- 
ceils * ami 'wi iii-ceils’ can he said here to exist. ■ 
Dr. Carpcnhr, CrmcipUs of human Physiology, 

Conjunct, mlj. [Lat. rt iiijitnclus , part, of 
jumjo join.] Conjoini'd ; ronrurrent ; 
uuiti'd. Jtmr. B w 

1 1 phas'd the king his master In strike nt urn, 

When lie. conjunct ami flattering his displeasure. 
Tnpt me behind. Shakisfuar, King In-ar. ii. ‘J. 

1 he hol'd himself Wing conjunct with the angels, 
whom lie employed in this embassy. -Bishop Pa- 
trick. Caraphrasts ansi ('■ > in nun tarns on the Dhl 
tistniiicnt. II Diesis, xviii. III. 

There was a very conjunct friendship lietwecn tin* 
two lu'i .I lu rs null him.— Aubrey, Anecdotes of S r 
IV. tCih : gh, ii. oil. 

Conjunction, a. • 

I. Union; nssoriutiem ; longue*. 

With our small conjunction, we should on, 

To six* huw fortune is disjnVd to us. 

Shnkcspcar, Henry IV. Part 1. iv. 

We will unite* t lt«w«% liite rose with the ml ; 

Smile, heaven, upAn this faY conjunction, 

Thai long hath frown'd upon their enmity. 

Id., Itichard III. v. ;. 

Tim treaty gnve abroad a reputation of a strict 
conjunction ami amity between them.— B icon. His- 
tory if the Hrign of lit nry VII. 

Man ran effect no gn at matter by his isTs inal 
strength, tint ns lie arts ill society nml conjunction 
with ut hers.— South. 

An invisible hand ff nu heaven mingles hearty 
nml souls liy strange, secret, and uiiaccuiuitabJti 
conjunctions.— Id. 
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Cu.nnasce.nck) 


C 0 N J 


CONJ 


*-!. Act of sexual unitfo. 

Tno word lucent 1m not n Rrripture word, but 
wholly heathen ; nnd ai|ciiilli*il imminrat I horn all 
UlU'liAatH and forbidden luiirriap'a, siu-li which wore 
not hallowed ny Inwand honour; nil imnmmidous 
conjunction .sine eestQ Veneris, in which their pnd- 
dt'KN of love was not president ; nniTinp* made with- 
out her frirdlc, and so murirt -unblessed.- Jeremy 
Taylor, l)uvt nr JfutdtiiiUiuni, 1. Vi>. (Ord MS.) 


ntfiirs than in the buainou of that earl.— KMon lift- 
sitike. 

liver, v virtue requires time and place, a projier 
object, and a lit conjuncture of circumstances.— /W- 
disou, Sjnvtator. 

2. Occasion ; critical time. 

Such censures nlwnys attend such conjunctures, 
and Hud fault for what is Hot done, as with that 
wnich is dime— Lord Clarendon. 

3. Mode of union ; connection. 

lie is quick to perceive the motions of articula- 
tion, nnd conjuncture* of letters in words.— Holder, 
Element* of Nfhtvh. 

I was williiiK to ^mut to presbytery wlnt with 

* . - , -i reason it can pretend to, iu a conjuncture with epi- 

proircny winch Jiubrnfl-nl prnppites by conjunct, mi j scopacv. - EiLn t Iasi like. 

with Lcartimjr: but Othello m the vuronms mol vi- ! 

vneious oll'spriUK or Observation impreirniited bv 1 ** . . 

tieniiid. — Johnson, Preface to Shaken, tr. (Ord | I. l'liflll Of net of summoning another 111 


U sed metaphorically. 

Addison speaks the lamniHp* of poets, mfd Slink- 
M]S'ar of men ; we lind in Cato innumerable Iwauhes 
which enamour us of its author, lmt we see not hour 
that acquaint'* us with human sentiments or human \ 
actions ; we place it with tile fhin>st and the<iohlest J 
rtm'ii t propagates by conjunction J 


MS.) 

3. In Ashot, )f iy. Congress of twfi plauets in 
the same degree of the zodiac, where they 
tiro supposed to have great power and in- 1 .» 
,tiuence. 

neither by drnwiiqr waters from the deep, 
nor by any conjunct ion of the stars, should bury 
thefn under a second Hood .— air IT. Halt iyh, llis- 
torn of the World. 

lias not ft poet more virtues ami vices within his 
circle V Cannot he observe I heir influences in their | 
oppositions and conjunctions, in tneir altitudes and 
ilejiressiiinsl' lie sh.ill msiht tind ink than nature 
exhausted. — liyuu r, 17 i ic of the Tragi dun if the 
tost Age. 

Haemi's own words shnwthnt theclnrw, however 
puerile, was true: * Mut for the stupidity of tlmse 
employed, he would have framed astronomical tables, 
which, by imirkime the limes when tiie heavenly 
bodies wen* in tiie same positions and conjunctions, 
would have enabled him to vnl ieimih 1 1 heir influence 
on human allairs. ' That which to us was tin* rare 
f«iily or a wise man. to bis own am* was tiie crime of 
a wicked one. Mil man, History of hut in Chris- 
tianity, h. xiv. eh. iii. 

• 4. Word uscil to connect the clauses of a 


sonic sucrcd mime. 

We eliarp* you, in the name of Hod, take heed : 
Under this conjuration sjM'iik, my lord. 

Shakes 1^, r, Henry V. i. 2. 
Mugifiiybnn of words ; incantation ; en- 
chantment. 

Your conjuration, fair knifdil. is loo strong for my 
poor spirit to disobey.- Sir l\ Sidney. 

What dr hits, wlinL eliarms, 

What conjuration, and what mitrhty magiek, 

Vor swell proeeedim: I am charg'd wiliial, 

I won his daughter with. Shakesjietir, Othello, i. .‘1. 
il Plot: coin-piracy. 

And U’eauM* this information might be tnado 
more clear, he did make many instances unto tlm 
said amliassadors, that tliey would give Inin the 
aul hors of the said conjuration, this being tin- solo 
means whereby their own honour might be pn> 
wned. — Sir W. Ashton , Supplement to Cabala, 
p. 1.7.1: 102 k 

4. Earnest entreaty. 

Hut my father’s charge.— 

My conjuration shall dispense with that: 

You may In* up as early ns you please, 

Hut lienee Lo-iught you shall iioL. 

Jicyicood, English Traveller. 


jteriod, and to signify their relation to each Conjure, v. a. [Lat. vonjuro , from jura 


other. See Copula. 

Conjunctiva, s. [ Lilt. fern.; membra mi - . 

membrane being understood. J In Ami- I 
tump, (’ontinuation, over the bull of the! 
eye, of the mucous membrime which lines I 
tiie eyelids. (It gives the mlj. Conjimc- j 
tival.) 1 

Within the small compass of the visual apparatus 
xve meet with a greater variety of si met nivs than in 
iuiy ot li« r parts of Hie body." h.divd, tin* eye with 
its appotulagi s exhibits sp> eimens of every one of 
the animal tissues. Wo lind in it bon**, cellular 
andndipo.se substance, and blood-vessels; mucous, 
lit hi .us, ami serous membranes; the mnjnurfini 
yvmplifyiiitf the lirst; the scM-otica. the sheath of 
the optic nerve, and the lining of the orbit, the 
sis*'>nff; f*lie surfaces containing the nqucuus hu- 
mour, Vhc third.— Lawrmce, Un the Eye. 

Conjunctive atlj. 

1. Closely united. 

Ours aii* tile plans of policy ami pence. 

To live like lind fieri, and conjunct nr all 
Embellish life. Thomson, S. a salts, Summer, 177*1. 

She's so conjunctive to my life and soul, 

That as the star moves not lmt iu his sphere, 

1 could not but by her. Shahs/unr, Hauiht, iv. 7. 

2. Connecting together, as a conjunction. 

Vhotiidi all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet. 

* w/h rcs|M*ct to the sense, some are conjunctive, ami 
some disjunctive.— Harris, litmus, ii. 2. 

;i. Cnited ; not apart. » 

Finding King James Irremediably excluded, he 
v (, l iii for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, t lint he thomftil t I m- title of the prince 
and Ins enusnrt eqmd. Johnson, Life of Stujl’nld, 
Duke of Huckinyham. 

Conjunctively, min. In union : not apart. 

These are good mediums coujunctinty taken, 
that is. not one without the ofiier. -Sir T. Jimmie, 
Vulgar Errors. 

Of Slra.sliurg and Vim I may speak mnjinicfin ty. 
being of one nnliiivf both fns*,uiid bulb jealous of 
their freedom.- Sir If. IV»ff<>u, J Alters. 

Conjunctly. min. In a conjunct manner. 

The llneiiess, elasticity, nmflaw c*f alt rnet ion hi 
the particles of sneh n spiritual animal mailer, 
might admit of degrees, ami tin* degree might Is* 
iu proportion to tlm miliirul nml moral powers of 
the spirit conjunctly.- f% yuc, Piiilaxu/ihiciU Con- 
jectures and Discourses, p. 7. (Ord .MS.) 

Conjuncture, s. 


swear.J 

1. Summon in a sacred name; enjoin with 
the highest solemnity. 

lie concluded with sighs and tears to conjure 
them, that tlie> would lio lumv pnvss him l«ie-*n- 
seiit to a tiling so coni rary to his reason.— Jjord 
C'tari ndon. 

The church may address her sous in the form Kl. 
Paul iIih's the lHiiliiipiaus, when he conjures llieiu 
to unity— Dr. II. More, Decay of Christian Piety. 

1 conjure you ! let him know. 

What e'er was done against him, Cato did it. 

Addison, (\do, 

2. Hind many by an oath to some common 
design. Jin re. 

| lloj iu proud rebellious anna 
l'rew after him the third part, of heaven’s sons, 
Conjur'd against the Highest. 

Milfoil-, Paradise Lost, ii. CHI. 

Conjure, v. n. (’(inspire. 

When those 'gainst stales and kingdoms do coii- 
jnre. 

Who then can think their lmadlong ruin to rei'im* : 

Spmsir, Einric Qtm n, v. Ill, :?i». 
Conjure, r. ft. (accent on second syllable in 
first extract). 

1. Influence by magic; effect Jty enchant- 
ment ; charm. 

What is he whose griefs 

]»enr such an emphasis': whose phrase of sorrow 
Co n juris tlicwfiiid'iing stars. and makes tluuii stand 
lake Woilder-WoUlideii liean 1*8 'f 

Shah spear, Hamit /, v. 1. 

What black magieinn conjures up this Heud V 

Id., tiichnnl lit. i. 2. 

1 tliomrht their own fears, whose lilnck nrts lirst 
raised ii]« tlmse t ttr) mli-nt spirits, would force them 
to conjure them down again. -AVAoii Hnsilike. 

You have conjured up persons that exist nowhere 
eke but on old coins. Addison, Dialoyms on the 
i 'sifutiass of ancient Mi dots. 

2. Effect anything by the contrivances of u 
conjurer : (as, ‘ He coloured the money out 
of So-and-so's pocket’). 

Conjurq, v. n. 

1. Practise charms or enchantments; en- 
chant. 

My invocation 

Is fair nnd honest, and, in his mistress’ namo 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 

* Shakes pear, liomeonnd Juliet , ii. 1. 


1. Combination of many circumstances or o § Act ns a conjurer. 

• CtlUseS. < tut of my door, you witch ! you hag, you baggage, 

• J never mot with a morn unhappy conjuncture of ; you puulcat, you runaway 1 Out, out, out ; I'll con- 
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COXN 

Mrr, 

C6njurer. *. 

1. Eulhaiiter ; ono who uses charms; i m . 
postor who pretends to secret arts ; cun! 
ning man. 

Uoml doctor Pinch, you an; a conjurer ; 

EHtablish him in his true sense ugaiii. 

Shakes jim r, Comedy of Errors iv i 
Piguii'S in the biMilf ’ ’ * 
Of some dread conjurer, thill would enforce nntnri*. 

Thus lifts he done you, Hriti.sh consorts, rig(a ,,W<! * * 
Whose husbands, should tliey pry like mine tu 
night, 

Would never find you in your conduct slipping 
Though they turn d conjurers to take you tripping. 

Prom the account the loser bringjt, * 

The cunj'rf r knows who stole the things. Prior 

2. Muu of shrewd conjecture ; man of sa- 
gacity: (often preceded by the neon live 
particle ; us, ‘ ho conjurer ’ = anything but u 
wise man). 

Though nuts are very knowing, 1 don’t take (Jinn 
to lie conjurers', nnd therefore they <*ould m,t ku,.,^ 
that 1 had put sotim corn iu tliut room.— Addison. * 

Conjure meat. s. Earnest injunction (such 
„ as those involving the use of the verb nin- 
ja re); solemn demand. 

I should lint be induced but by your cimic-il in. 
t r«*:il ies nml serious mnjun incuts.' -Mitt on, Tractate 
on Education. 

j Conn&scence, or Conn&sccncy. s. [Eat. run 
and nusror be born, originate. ] 

As this is the lirst word under con-n -, 
some remarks will be made upon the pro- 
nunciation of the words in which it occurs; 
these being, mainly, to the effect flail, 
though two are written, only one is 
sounded; iu other words, the doubling of 
the consonant is a doubling to the eye only, 
not to the ear. Yet, over smd above its 
value in etymology, sis showing the struc- 
ture of the word, it lists also an import in 
orthography. 

The vowel which precedes il is nlwnys 
short. In most words this is the esi-e in 
English; and that to such a degree that, 
with a few exceptions, no eon-onsmi doubled 
in writing is really doubled in pronuncia- 
tion. It merely shows the qua nt iiy of the 
vowel ; and, so doing, it i.*> only un oiilio- 
grnpliical expedient. 

* In one series of words, however, it is 
doubled; viz. in those compounds where- 
in the first element ends with the le*’er 
with which the second begins; as iu 
stuport’lmrn, smd others. I t book-case 
the ssime takes place, only that, the 
spelling slightly conceals t lie doubling. 
Sound for sound, however, tlu* It and the 
c tiro 1 he same. 

The same is the rase, sis far as the ele- 
ments go, with the words now coming un- 
der nolice. There are two u s ; one at the 
end of con, and one at the beginning of the 
word il precedes. Jin t. the combination 
being of J.^tin rather than of KnglMi 
* origin, the English rule is not adhered to; 
ami for this reason tlu* preceding remarks 
have been made. 

This applies to the other combinations, 
viz. tul-l, vont-nt , and cor-r. The o is 
short, and the doubling of the consonant 
which follows shows it ft) he so; yet there 
tiro really two 1% two w/s, nnd two rs, 
just as there are two As in book-case. 

Another rule applies to the accent. 
Taken by itself, con- is a subordinate part 
of the word to which it belongs, ann, as 
such, is naturally a syllabic unlikely to he 
accented. But threw facts traverse^ this 


view, 


1. It is the practice in English, hi many 
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cases, to throjpr the accent as far hack 
(i.e. towards the 'beginning of the word) sis 
is compatible with pronunciation > a fad 
which gives us such forms as congregate, 
confluence, and the like ; and this practice 
appears to have been Latin ns well as 
English. 

•Jjj It is the practice of the English lan- 
guage to distinguish certain words con- 
sisting of the same elementary sounds, hut 
with a difference of meaning, by changing 
the accent from one syllable to another. 
A whole class of verbs and nouns are thus 
distinguished ; o.g. 4 Take a stingy,' and 
4 Survey tfu* district.* 

3. The third ease where the con - is ac- 
cented is in the important, class of words 
to which there is a scries of opposite or 
contrasted terms, as cow par ate, disparate, 
and others. Hero the row-, from its dis- 
tinctive character, is naturally accented. 
Subject, however, to the limitations thus 
suggested, run- is unacrcntcd. 

Now the rule respecting the Knglish co- 
(see, especially, the* remarks under Con- 
temporary) by no means runs parallel 
with that for the Latin row-, and this want 
of parallelism is important, in our orthoepy. 
Co-, preceding a word beginning with a 
consonant, which, according to rule, mind he 
an English word (annate), always ha* an 
accent of some kind, the character of which 
is remarkable. No one pronounces annate. 
either as ruinate , with one only accent, and 
that oil the first. s\ liable, or ns annate, 
with only one accent, and that on the 
second syllable; hiit'rnlhcr as a word with 
two accents: co-unite. That the two ac- 
cents are equal is by no means asserted. 
The preceding, however, is the only way in 
which the double accent nation can* be 
shown; inasmuch as our language has only 
one accentual mark. Yet, that in words 
compounded with vo- there is a second 
or secondary accent is beyond doubt. 
That ro- mate is exactly accented neither 
as compact nor as compart is a matter of 
which anyone may satisfy himself. 

As a general fact this is important; for 
words with secondary accents form a pecu- 
liar class in Knglish. lint, beyond this 
it has a special hearing on certain doubt- 
ful words; i.e. words wherein the second 
element is Latin, but the first the English 
co-; The rule being that if the word bean 
Knglish compound made out of Latin ele- 
ments the co - should he accented, at least, 
more strongly than if it represented the 
con- of the Latin compounds. Two facts 
lead us towards the reason of this. 

I. The Knglish co-, as compared with the 
Latin am-, is a long syllable. Add an n , 
mid its sound is t liai of nuic % 

‘2. The English co- denotes conjunction 
much more generally, and much more 
decidedly, than the Latin eon-. 

Hence, the notion of union fyrith - ship, so 
to say) is different in Knglish and Latin. 

There are two relations which give it; one 
between a pair of Objects, the other between 
more than a pair. Whan A wishes 11 joy 
of anything, there is joy ou both sides, and 
this community of joy mal es two sorts of 
words possible. If we look to the person 
whoVishes joy cither wholly or nearly ex- 
clusively, k is a {line of simple gratuhtion ; 
whereas, if we look «t the person who re- 
ceivA the same equally with the ]>ersoii 
who gufcs it, it is a case of con-gratulation. 
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Both rejoice together. Here the Idea sug- 
gested by cum resides in the reciprocity ; 
mid this may exist when the persons con- 
cerned are only two in number. But what 
it two persons wish joy to a third ? In this 
case a second sign of community is want- 
ed, viz. one to express the joint act of 1 
grot libitum’, a fact which gives not. only 
the joy mi the part, of the person who re- 
ceives the demonstration, hut, aW\ that 
which is shared by the several individuals 
who join in making it. 

Now few languages tolerate to any 
great extent, the accumulation of signs 
of community which this involves. On 
the contrary ; our language uses cum, eon , 
or co (or whatever the sign may he) in one 
sense, to the comparative exclusion of it in 
the other, while the Latin language re- 
verses the practice. If so, the Knglish fo- 
und the Latin co- ( - ruin) are really, lo- 
gically, though not. historically, words of 
dilfcrcnt languages. 

In evidence of this let us look at the two 
series of compounds. Words like conh inn 
and contaminate, wherein the original rela- 
tion between tiro objects is so far lost as to 
give no palpable distinction between the sim- 
ple form and the compound, are common in 
Latin, rare in KuglMi. Ou the other hand, 
such words as would he equivalent to vo- 
trustee are com pa. rod rely rare in Latin ; 
vet if any language wanted them it. is the 
Latin. Ail Englishman almost wonders 
how with more than one consul, more than 
one p net or, more than out; impcratorial 
chief magistrate, the Romans did with- 
out such words as con-consul, roin-pne/or, 
cn- impend nr. The fact, however, is that 
the words co- and con- mean different 
kinds of community in the different lan- 
guages. Ju the Latin the prefix means re.- 
cijimcily between two objects simply; in 
the Kiiglishyb/wf action on the part of two, 
or more than two. towards a third. 

See Corespondent and Co r re- 
spond en t. J 

1. Common birth; production at. the same 
time; coiinuimily of birth : (con denoting 
actual or approximate crpiality in the way 
of time). 

Cliiislmns linvi* bnptixnt thru* ireiuiitimH births 
liiul ill *nl»1i* ronnascmc'ns, ns fii|if:tiniti|r ill thrill :i 

iliNtiiu-tiuiinfMiul .— Sir T. Itrmrue, Yuly nr Emrnrs. 

•2. Act of uniting or growing together: (cun 
denoting jihysicul union’, in which case 
nitKcor -grow, rather than originate). 

Symphysis ilrimti** :i ronnnsn nec, or gruwing to- 
fri-tinT. -I l /.tt »mu. Snrycry. 

Connate, adj. [Lnt. unfits, part, of wo.sror.] 

1. Born witli iiuothcr; innate. 

Many, w lm ilmy all connate nut inns in the spmi- 
]al m- inMhrt. itn yit admil I hem in ihK- Smith. 

Tlieirilispiwitmns lulierHliTleil siim»' :it anreabT, 
nml nl hers at a l«-ss lliiekness •»!* thill pl.iles nr lmh- 
lilej,. a iv rmiiui/i with the rays, and immutable. - 
Sir l. .Veie/mi, 0 {if if Li. 

2. In I lot any and Zoology. Joined toge- 
ther at the’ base us in certain leaves; grown 
together. 

Connatural, atlj. Connected by nature; in- 
nate; participant of tin* same nature. 

First, in man's mind we liml all appHiln 
T'i Irani and kimw tli.- irulli «.r i-Vi-v Mnuff, 

Wliii'li is fiiuiwtiiciil. nml la.m " >""’ ■ • , 

Sir.l. Ihirn .v, Innwrl'ilif ii of the Soul. 

Is tlii-iv no way. hrsidi s 
Tlwse painful passages. Imw we may eumo 
To Mh. -* 527. 

WhateviT ilraws me 
Or sympathy, or smne .i mwitral lnree, 

IWYriil a I icrentrst distance l«» unite, I 

AVil h sivn-t amity. w ; T '“™‘ 

These affections are ennimtnral to nviud as wo 
grow up so do they.—' Sir. It. L Lstruuyc. 
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Connatur&llty. s. Participation of tin? same 
nature. Mure . 

Them Is a connaturality and nmirruily ht-twirii 
that knowledgu and those tmhils, and that future 
estate of tho mini .— Sir M. Hale. 

Conn&turallM. v. a. Bring anything to the < 
same nature as something" eUe. 

I low' often have you been fom.nl to hwiiIIhw sit-k- 
nvss, to drink dead palsies and fnnmimr rpilipMi-s, % 
to nuuler your inleuipernueeN familiar to ymi,. . 
before ever you could cannot unitize jour imdnurhl 
revels to your tcui|)er. - Scott, Christ ton Lift , i. 1. 

Conrf&turally. aib. Ill a connaturnl man- 
ner. 

Komo common notions seem connntnraUy en- 
graven in the .soul, antecedently to diseussive ratio- 
cination.— »\'i> M, l lute. 

Conn&turalneM. s. Attribute suggested by 
Connatural. 

Such is the connatural ness of our corrupt ions, ex- 
cept wo looked fur an account, hereafter.- Uislyp 
J ‘canton, Exposition of the Cruil, art. vii. 

Connature. s. Likeness in respect to nature; 
identity, or similarity, of eharaeter. 

We lm\e seen that till? hifrher orders of relntimiH 
an* severally resolvable into relations of Likriirsa 
and I'nlikenAs whose terms have certain speciali- 
ties and eon i plexi lies. Similarity, was defined as 
the eoiutensiim of two connatural relalioiis beiweeu 
stales of eiiiiseiousiiess which are tliem.scUcs l.ilu* 
in kind lint eoiiituoiily Unlike in dojim*. Coinieji- 
simi we found to U\ Likeness in degnH 1 between 
either ehnnio-s in etmsrioiistiess that are Like m 
kind, or states of eoiiseionsness that are Like in 
kind. It was shown t hat t’nextension is tho Like- 
ness of two composite slates of eonwioiisness, in re- 
spect of the number and onler of the elemeipary 
relations of ivH’xisleiiee which they severally in- 
clude. Coexistence Will n'.solved into two Hequenees 
whose terms lire exactly Alike in kind and decree, 
exaeLly Unlike, or oppixsite, in their order of micccn- 
siou, nml exactly Alike in the fisding which aceoin- * 
panics that succession. Connature was defined as 
Likeness in kind between either two cl mures in 
eiuiseioiisiiess, or two states of eouseioiisue.ss. - 
Jit chert Spencer, Eh malts of 1'sychuloyy , § yi. 

Connect, v. a. [Lat. counccto.] Join; link; 
unite; conjoin; fasten together. 

The corpuscles that constitute Hie quicksilver, will 
he so eonuvftcd to nun another, that, instead of :i 
ihlid body, they will npjicur in the form of a red 
powder.— Boyle. 

Connecting:, part, ailj. Joining; linking; 
fastening together. 

Thu iial'Tal order of the cmuieetiny idens must 
direct tile sylioKisius, and a man must see the con- 
nection of each intermediate idea with those that 
it connects, before he can use it ill u syllogism.— 
Jah'/cc. ? 

Connection, s. [The clifferenre l^etween 
won Is like connection ami eonnexiiM— words 
th rived from the same base, giving almost 
identical forms, ami with sometimes iden- 
tical, and always allied, meanings — is 
by no means a mere point of spelling ; 
nor is the question to he "taken up on 
orthographical principles only. The first 
point to note is the fact of the t being no 
psirt of the original root ; hut an extraneous 
element which, in both Greek and LifcLiiit 
was inserted between the root and some of 
the inflections when the former ended in 
k or pi TiVrw (in kin); plccto (n-A/x-w) ; Copto 
(cupio). When an f followed (as well as 
in certain oilier cases), this t was ejected. 
Hence, the passive participles of plecto , 
vc.cto , flccto, &e., were plexus, nexus, Jlexus, 
&e. 'has gives tyvo htises for the develop- 
ment of derivative forms; one in x, and one 
in ct. It is probable that originally each of 
these bases had its proper and peculiar se- 
ries of derivatives* the former consisting of 
words in -t/v, \\k& plexus, nexus, and jhxus ; 
the latter of words like plectio, nrctio , and 
flee lio. And between them a difference of 
senseis discernible; the forms in -mx giving 
the result of an action rather than the action 
itself, the forms in -tin the action rather 
than the result. But that these might , 
easily he confused is manifest. ‘And the , 

. sumc chauce of confusion is equally inafti- 
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fist in tin* niiittiT of form. Tlio - 1 - in 
words like fleets and I he -s- in words like 
jlr.i as ( flcc-x-us), were Hounded alike 
wliiMi followed by ; jh.'ifon and flexion 
being equally flekshon. Th ( js is the ease 
in EnglMi ; and a series concurrent, 
forms is the result. Which is right de- 
pends on the particular circumstances of 
the rose. 

l or the difference between the t ill the 
words in question \tnd the i in words like 
Dejection, see that entry. 

With the words, however, under notice, 
the first point, to look at is the form they 
take in Latin; and when this is not ft mere 
point of spelling, and when the word is a 
derided derivative from a Latin prototype 
irathor than a word formed in England on 
Latin principles, the question, in ike first 
instance nt least* is settled. 

Failing, how ever, this line of criticism, 
our instruments in a fresh one are the 
verb and participle. u 

We may take the form in -cd; deter- 
mine whether it is a current genuine Eng- 
lish word; determine its meaning; ask 
whether it has a form in •ion to correspond 
with it in meaning (the correspondence 
must be exact); and then frame it nccord- 

If all the preliminary questions are 
answered in the affirmative, the form in 
-dion is tin? better; inasmuch as partici- 
pial forms in •.rat are awkward, being 
participles founded on forms which are 
already participial. 

Or, taking the opposite point of view, 
we may take the form in -ion itself, which, 
in order to he dealt, with, must be a doubt- 
ful, or perhaps a new, one, and ask whether 
the verli with which if corresponds is likely 
to Ik? wanted; and, if it is, use the form in 

Either view, for the word ‘before us, is 
hi favour of conn/ ctimi, at. least in the 
first instance, lint between a connection 
*if one kind and a fanned ion, of another, a j 
iliffemiee of import sufficient to call for a I 
frrsh r f?»nn may e.\Ll, or, in the course of j 
langu.igp, be developed. Hence, connexion 
may Ijocomc neccv-ary as a sec malar if form. 
Of such secondary form the derivative of 
reflect gives an instance. The mental pro- ! 
co-s is certainly Itcflcctimi; but whether 
Itefleclion lie the best, word for speaking, | 
in Physiology, of a reflex action, is by no 
means so certain. If 'oni/ile.xiou, on the 
«*hor hand, is beyond doubt. Each word, 
then, hum be taken on its own merits, 
the* only two general rules being that — 

I. Wherever there is a verb in -d, with 
its participle in - ck:d, the derivation from 
it is, iii tlu. lirst instance, in -etion. 

‘J. That wherever the form in -ion is 
the earlier word, and doubts arise regard- 
ing its spelling, the answer to the question 
as to what is to 1». ■ the corresponding form 
in -ed is in favour of -ct. 

When there comes a sufficient, case for a 
secoiidarj^ionn is a point that can scarcely 
bo determined a priori. 1 It is possible that 
some writers may think that abstract re- 
lations, such as those between the premises 
and conclusion of a syllogism, or the like, 
give a class to which connection may con- 
veniently be limited; whilst an actual 
material link, like that of a tether or a 

f nain, is best called a connexion. The 
resent editor, who would preserve both 
330 
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forms, thinks this too slight a difference, 
referring to Connexion for his reasons. 

In the extracts under both entries may Ik? 
seen a few out of the numerous authorities 
on each side. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the spelling is exactly that of the 
authors whose names are subjoined. From 
pretty wide a induction the editor infers that 
the printers have had more to do with the 
matter than the writers. The numbers, 
however, are in favour of the x. 

To two of the authors particular at- 
tention is directed. One gives the -ct of 
the verb in the same sentence with - x - in 
tin; mum. Another gives both forms from 
the same work ; the form in - x - Ix'ing the 
exceptional one, and i>erhap.s a quotation. 
Sec Connexion, Inflection, Reflec- 
tion.] 

For definition see Connexion, 1, 2, and the 
concluding paragraph under that entry. 

11 has Imh’H laLnly shown by Mr. J. ii. Clarke, how- 
ever, that a tract of vesicular matter ihnu exist 
on eit her side, in intiniato connection wilh the pos- 
terior roots of tlm nerves.— hr. Carpenter, Vnnci • 
plm of human Physiology, § ili'7. 

Tim massacre or Suinl Bartholomew, Hu* murder 
of the llrst William of Orange, I hr murder of Henry 
the Third of France, the numerous conspiracies 
which hod been formed against the life or Kb/.ahi-tli, 
and, aIkivc all, the gunpowder treason, were con- 
stantly cited ns instances of I hr close cornu etion be- 
tween vicious theory ami vicious practice.— Macau- 
lay. History if Engl, mil, eh. vi. 

lie soon attains liio conviction 1 hat then) is no 
regular and uninterrupted nsccut in the scale of 
organisation, as lioiiiict fancied; no simile progres- 
sive series of licings; un necessitated connection of 
such, as the poet- believed, who sang,— 

* From Nature’s chain wliatcver link we strike. 
Tenth or ten thousandth breaks the chain alike.* 

(I'.ipe.) 

— Owen , Lectures on Comparative Anuhmy , led. 

xx. 

Connective, oi/j. Having the* power of 
joining or connecting together. 

There are times when prepositions totally lose 
their connect ire nature, being converted into ad- 
\erbs. and used ill syntax accordingly.- Harris, 
Ht mien, ii. 3. 

This character is very obvious in the livqr of man, 
which is peculiarly linn and compact, and lias less 
of connect ire. I issue between its dill'cmil psuls than ' 
is found in that of many oilier niniiiiiittlia. — /Vj*. 
t'arjn ntcr. Principles of human Physiology, 5 t»2}. 

Connective, s. 

1. In Grammar. Particle having the power 
of joining or connecting. 

(.httwW/fvyf, according ns they connect either sen- 
tences or words, are called by the diU'ercut names of 
conjunctions or prepositions. — Harris, Hi run s, 
ii. 2. 

•2. Conncctivum, of which it is the Eng- 
li>l», and slightly less scientific, equivalent. 
Thu stamen itself, in its most perfect form, exhi- 
bits parts which' rein i ml us of si alked leaves; it has 
a stalk pone rally slender, which is called i.hc tila- 
uicnt, corresponding I o the petiole and n limb called 
1 lie anther, which is in reality a niodillcatiou of the 
blade oft lit! leaf, cxiiihiliiipu midrib hero named the 
connecf/re, ami Luo lateral portions called the lobes 
or veWs.-JIvnfrcy, Elements of llolany, eh. iii, § fl. 

Connectively. win. In a connective man- 
lier ; in conjunction; in union ; jointly; 
conjointly. 

The people's power Is great and indisputable, 
whenever they can unite couMctivcly, or by depu- 
tation, to exert It.— Swift. 

Conncctivum. *. [neuter of the Lat. nd- 
jcetivi! conncctirus - connecting.] In Iln- 
tani/. Part of the filament on each side of 
which, in an ordinary stamen, an an the r- 
cell is supported, representing the midrib 
of tjie leaf. See Connective. 

Connex. v. a. [Lat. conncxus , part, of con- 
nccto - knit or join together.] Join or link 
together ; fasten to each other. 

Those birds who are taupht some words or »en- 
temiM, tannot conncx their words or w.'iilcnre!i in 
cohcrenca with the matter which they signify— Sir 
M. Hate, Origination if Mankind. 

They fly, 

By chains mmmx'd. And with destructive sweep 
Behead whole troops at ouce. Philips. 
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Connexion, s. 

1. Union; junction; act of fastening to- 
gether; state of being fastened together. 

My heart, wliicli, by a secret harniony, 

Slid moves with thine, join'd in connexion sweet. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, x. a, is. 

There must lie a future state, where the eteriml 
ami inseparable connexion between virtue and 
happiness shall be nianlfcsted.— Bishop Attcrbnry. 

2. Just relation to something precedvnt or 
subsequent; consequence of argumenta- 
tion; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth, by a neces- 
sary connexion mid chain of ('Hum's, carry us up to 
tin! Deity.— Sir M. Hale. k 

It will very often happen, Hint two of tho mean, 
ininj of a word will have no connexion with one mi- 
oilier, hut will each have hoiiio annexion with tlm 
third — 1 Finitely, Element* of bigic, h. iii. § 10. 

The sensations (it was answered) which we nri> 
conscious of, and which wc receive not at random, 
hut joined together in a certain uniform tmmiier, 
imply not only a law or laws of connexion, hm 
cause external to our mind, which cause, by its t,w n 
laws, determines the laws nccnrdiug to which tl:n 
seosalious are count cUd and experienced,—/, s. 
Milt, System of Logie, i. i. fi. • 

' Wc sis' in tlm world abound us a constant site, 
cession or causes and ctl'ccls ronncctetl with i-ai-lt 
other. Tim laws of this cunntxion wo learn in a 
great measure from experience, hy observation nf 
the occurrences which present themselves to our 
notice, Hiiecceding one another.- Win well. 

Uut the know led so obtained by such anatomical 
examinations alone is of a very general kind; nml 
requires Lo 1 m* made partieiilar, to be corrected ninl 
uiodiilcd, by other sources of information. (Mieof 
these relates to t\w t'onnexion of the trunks wnli 
tho rent ml organs.- -hr. Car /an Ur, Principle »/ 
human Physiology, Kit. 

Besides tho anna. vion between the wnste of t I m> 
organism as a whole, and the production of m'Iimo.u 
and insensible nml ion by tin* organism as a wimle; 
tliere is a traceable connexion 1m - tween the waste of 
special parts ami t lie activities of such special parts. 
— Jlerhi rf S/it act r. Inductions of Jlmlogy, p. t;t. 

3. Person connected with anot her hy niar- 
riagi’ rather than l\v blood. 

4. Circle of persons with whom anyone is in 
contact ; as (m business) * Such a one 1 luis 
U large connexion 

To these two meanings the editor would 
restrict, the form in x; inasmuch its the 
difference between them and the preceding 
is at its maximum. In these, the b:t*e 
-nee- lio longer means a link, or bond "f 1 
j union, lmt rather the object which \< 

' linked; and this, considering that both 
forms actually exist, and t lint the principle 
of representing secondary meanings when 
they tire sufficiently marked nml then* i> u 
secondary form to liiatelt, hits been recog- 
nized, is perhaps a sufficient, reason Lir ii . 

Connexlve. wlj. Conjunctive. Hare. 

Th«* predicate and Miii|ccl arc joined in a fi>nu *'f 
words by euiinrxice particles. • M tiffs, Logie!:. 

Connivance, s. Act of winking: voluntary 
i blindness ; pretended ignorance; liirbciir- 
tince. 

It is bctlcr to luttigalo tc-iry by •hflaralam, linn 
to sutler it to race by count cn act. ~-li.it on, Ess r/<, 
42. 

Disobedience. Inving gaiimd one degree of liberty, 
will dcmanil nnolhcr: vice inln-pn'ls a e,m- 

niM net: mi appi'otsit mu. S oilh. 

A count ranee i<» mini it ball', will produce rum. - 
Sicift. r 

Connivancy, s. (Joint nance. 

.Sim •' .1 not. ransack their cmiscienecH by :ui> 
severe iii(|iiisit.ioii, but rather M-vured them »*) a 
gracioii-i connii'tiiit y— Itocoa. • 

(iSci! also first extract under next entry.) 

Connive, v. n. [Lat. count cco . J ^ibk; 
pretend blindness or ignorance; forbear; 
pass uuceiisiired. * 

l have eonuis'ii^a this, your friend and you. 

But what is got by this connivancy f 

H, turnout and Fletcher, Martial Mind. 

I sutler them to enter and possess 
A place so heavenly; ami. conniving, seem 
To gratify my acomftil mieuiics. ; ^ , ,,, 

Tho licculioiisness of inlfiriouis, 
ness of super iuu i s, tho otm violates, and _ I 
conmms.-br. Jl. Mfre. Ikray oj Christ ja L my. 

With whatever colourslu' I” ! . iflclltwiion 
con nice at Ills own \ie*s, hewilldesin'^ 1 

from tho cflocta of other men '• 
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Ho thinks it aNrnndnl to govcrmu'*ut tornnuire 
at such Iracts iis^cjcct all revelation.-- Nirifl. 

Thin artist is to Lendl them how to mill judld- 
nusly, tu cunuica with either eye.- Sju-clator no. 
80S. 

The feeling which makes the most loyal suhjivt 
Ah rink (Vom the thought of giving up to a shameful 
death tlu* rebel who, viui(|iiMic<l ( hunted down, ami 
in tnorlal Agony, Is-gs for a morsel of hn-ad and a 
cup of water, may he a weakness ; I nit it is sorely n 

weakness very nearly allied to virtue V \um> 

wW good ruler may not think it i-iirht to sanction 
this weakness; luit he. will pern-rally comm;- at it. 
or punish it very tenderly. Macaulay, History of 
Euf/luiut, eh. v. 

Connivency, s. [L.Liit. connirnitia .] Pre- 
tended i^tiAranre; forbciirmiec. 

Yourself, and many others, have li!f>u driven, of 
late, to excuse and countenance your exirrnhli* iu- 
grnlil inherit Ii a false and -■.eamlaloiis report nt'suni.- 
further ho|a k and eomtrirt yielded to Hie t'nlholieks 
for toleration or coiiuinncy, before his | K. James I. ] 
coming to the crown, than since hath km per- 
formed .— Lord Murtlunnptun, Proct t din;/* against 
(Jar net, M. 2. 

Hy connivency and silence, they in a manner par- 
take in their hin».—Ilah s, tint tin i Jictnains, p. bit. 

cSnnlvent. utfj. Dornmnt; not Jittontive. 

, llis legal justice eauiiot lie mi tickle and sovnrin- , 
ble, sometime* like a devouring lire, and h,\ and l«y j 
conn in nf in tin- einhers. or, if I may so' say, osi-itnnt j 
and supine. — .Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, ii. 3. 

Conniver. s. One who cnntmcs; one who 
pretends blindness; onowho parses wicked- 
ness imccusurcd. 

All sins which we gix’c allowance to. lK-iiuc com- 
milted, or not iiiodcr-d liy Us if wc may. are oors, 
ns if we eommilted them; tir.t, Coiniinndeis ; nih-t- 
tors, counsellors; ciuisenteis; commemlers; nm. 
aim'*’, coneealei-s; m>t hindcrcrs ; each of 1ln-e 
will he found guilty lr-f>#n- Hod's tribunal. ---■//)«/«#, 
Mill tie stigmatize,!, p. **2.1: I >•.“.{). 

Connoisseur, s. [Fr.] .lud^c ; critic. 

Your lesson learnt, you'll lie secure 
To gel the liaiile of con.itdss, or. Sir [ft. 

Jle lias heel) at a consui.-nhle i-xpem-e in tin - 1 u- 
nro\emetit of it, I hi-* villa, , in wIT-eli lie Ims sl'nin 
himself t" lie innslirof a very polite and u*i,l--« I 
taste. You ai 

will have an opportunity of pasting your own judg- 
ment upon i[. -(Jon- o try, Pint, mint, i-onv. ?. 

Connotate. /*. n. [Lat. Hidufits, port. of no to 
-mark.] Dcsi^mtlc Miincthiiig besides it- 
self; imply. Obsolete. 

Hod's ftirox'-ein-r doth n-d iii'-lud.- or enu.’ofaf, | 
predetermining, iiii> mom than 1 dims; with my j 
iun-lle'-t. It iminmnt, j 

I aw and puiii-diiiont hehur rrlat Ions, ami unit j 
ro.inofotiny each tin* olie-r, il must mciv.-ny ! 
f-illow, lliai friuu that p-xnr only can In- an i 

tiou or law from wlm-h max lie an ii!hci,-.ii of; 
puuislujiciit. Itishop Jo yu -Ids, Ou (hi Pa ..: m mx. 
p. Oil), ph-d MS.) 

Connotation. .v. Implication ; inference; 
illation. See Connote. 

•Hy reason of the eu-cxisii-m-e (,f ic-.e I Iil:ur with j 
anollu-r, there arise! h a \uriiHt« reMi.-n or j 

Hon between thrill. Sir M. Hat.\ liriyut iti„,t of 
Jhiii hi nil. 

t’t-.vtu hy his \i\ews menus <>w\y the divine essence 
with \\ns eoiMiof«i(ioii, ns it is x ari- ni-Ay iiuiUdi'.c or 
p-.irlicipn\ile hy created bring*. JYoiV'x. 

In the c:isi< of i:onuotaii\c names, the meaniiur, as 
has Im-i ii so uften observed. i« the nniyof diott ; and 

.. ■ di-liiiit imi of a r.iimotati\i- mime, is tin- pmpo-i- 
tion w Ii irli declares its ro.hnif d"‘r. This may lie 
clone either directly or indim-tly. The direct m-.de 
would In- hy a proposition in this form: * Man’ oir 
whats-M-xer the word may be) ‘is a mine eoin.ofinir 
Mirli iiml such attrihuSes,' or ‘ is a name which, w hen 
pii-dic-ated of any I lung, si-:i;!bs the p-csM-ssion of 
such aud.sueli altriimies hy th.fl tiling/ Ur thus: 
Man is evrnthiug winch posses ««. surli and mu-Ii 
lit I i-il niti-s ; Man is cxrrxtliiii--' which possesses .-.ir- 
pmvity, orirani/ation, life, rationality, and certain 
peeuliarit iis of cxP-nial form. This form <*f detini- 
tioil is tile must precise and least ecpiiioi-al of any; 
hut it is not brief «-n oiitdi. and Ik Iw-snles tm tech- 
nical ami pedant ie 'or eominou discourse. The 
more usual mode of lieeliirimr i\w not notation of a 
name, is to p.vdie.flo of it aunt her name or names of 
known siirni lien lion, w liicli connote the same air;-iv- 
patiou of attrilmtes. Tlii# may i>e done either hy 
predicating of the name intended to In* dctiiii-d, 
, mini her emu iota five name cvaelly syiioiiyinoiis. as. 
‘ Man is a humaii liciim,' wnieh is not coiiim«-iiIy 
necuiiiitcdadelinitioii at all; or hy predieatmp two 
nr more connotative names, which make up amoiiif 
tliem thu wluilc %onnu!<itiit* of thu name to U* d«>- 
Ihmd. In this hist case, apain, we may either isnu- 
l>nst‘ our delhiition of rw ninny eoiinotalivc names as 
tl*ro aro nttrihutes, each attribute heimr connotisl 
hy one; ns, Man in a curpoival, oiynni/ed, auimali-il. 
rational teiug, shaped su aud so ; or we may employ 
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names wliich connote siweral or the attrilmtes at 
once. ;ih, Man is a rational iiuininl. sIiuihmI so and s *. 
**' iSyutnu of Logic, ell. viii. § I. 

Connotative. nrij. ('onvcyinp: nmiiotutimi. 

in is-paril to such nauies of attributes ns htc ih«i- 
nyttUinr, and express attributes of those attrilmtes, 
then- is iio diilh-ulty: like ol her cuiiHofaftro names, 
‘."‘A’ 11,1,1 hy d*-clariii|T tlu-ir connotation.— ' 
J. A. Mill, Nysf-cui tf htiyir, cli. viii. § 2. j 

Connote, p. a, [hut. nuto~ murk.] imply ; 1 
betoken ; include: (opposed to dntutr, 
under which pud Definition u fuller 
illustration of the logical sense of this im- 
portant word will be found). 

Hood, in the pom-ral notion of it, contw/m also 
a certain suitablcm-m of il to some other thiiip.— 
South. 

The words pemw, species, &e., are therefore n-la- 
tive terms; they an* names applied to certain pivili- 1 
cates, to express the relation l* -I ween them and 
some piven subject : a relation Krounded.as we shall 
s«s?, not on what the predicate roiiuotm, hut oil the 
class which it dt -notes, and on the place which, in 
some piven claviilicalion, that class occupies rela- 
tively in the particular si i Inert. ... Of the innume- 
rable properties known mid unknown, that are mm- 
moii to the class innn. u porLiou only, and of course 
a \cry small portion, are counottd by i(h name; ' 
these few, however, will naturally liavi* been thus 
distinmiished from the rest cither for their preater ■ 
ohviimsness, or for preater supposed importiiiice. | 
TIh-sc pn pcrtics, then, which were rou,i»ttd by the 
name, lopn-ians s.-iw-d upon, and called I hem tile 

... if I lie species; and not stopping there, they 
nlliruicd Lh in t lie ease of the iiilimn i- penes, to . 

be the individual too; for it Was their ' 

maxim, that the species cont.iimsl the ‘whole es- 1 
seine of Hie tiling. Metaphysics, that fertile l'n-M 
of ti» hisjoii jiropapalcd t»y lamriiape, dees not allord | 
a liiiire siunal instance of stu-li ileiilsion. On tills 
hi count it was iliat rationahtv, being rmhndtd by 
tin* name man, was allowed to lie a diUcrcnlia of the 
class ; lint tin* ih'i uliarily of cooking I heir fooij. not 
ticimr run mi did, was relegated to tin* class of acci- - 
dental properties. . . . 1-Voiu the fact that the genus i 
includes tin* species, in olln-r words dt imtei more' 
Inan the sjiiries, or is pivdicnlilc of a greater num- 1 
ber of indixidiials, il follows that (lie s“ ■ • • .1 ' 
con.tnfr more than tin- genus. It must ’ von.iotr all 
l!i - atlntmli-s wliu-li the pi-iius fo/iiofrs. or there 
would la* nothing to iircwut il from denoting indi- ' 

\ finals n it included i:i the pen us. And it must 
cm,, ‘of, something licMdes, otherwise it would ill- 1 
nude the whole pet ms. Animal denotes all the in- 
dividuals denoted hy man, and many more. Man, i 
t'l.-icfore, in usf ninfc all tint asiimal con, ml, a. \ 
olherw ;se there might Is* men who are not animals; i 
mid il must rm/nof, smii-tlimp limn* tiian anmnl 1 
t on. -••/.«, otherwise all annuals would be iiu-ii. This 
‘-'i' plus of connotation this xvhich the spencs rmi- 

•i / s oxer -.-.nil alsni- the coiiiioiat mu of tiiepuius 
U tin- ilillei-t-iilia.or specilicdiiterencc; or, lust dr 
lh.* sniiii- pr<i[ioMtion in iiiln r x\nr<ls. the d.lh-is-ntia • 
>■* t'lal xx Inch must Is* added to the connotation of ' 
toe genus, (o i-.niipletc tile Cl III notation of thespe- i 
ries. I he word man, for instance, exciu-ixcly of 
xxh.-t it (-•oif/ofi x in couuiioii with animal, also i-i <• , 
to ns raliiiiiaiity. and at h ast some »ppro\im:i(ii.ii ' 
lothat external form, which we all know, hut which, 
as we Inve no name for it considered in itself, xvo 

j ar- content to call the human. . . . To resolve any 

| i‘>*uiph v wh-»le into the elements of whicli il iscoin- 

p> -muled, is the iiii-.-iniiig of analysis ; and this we d * 
xxh ii \x c rep'.aec one word wliu-li nni.iottu a set of 
attributes v •l\ei*li\«-\y.\iy two or move xvlni-h cm- 
in.fr Hu; s-une ultntiutx-H siniity, or in Miiulh-r j 

ups. Troin ttiis, however, the quest ioii.iiatuially 
arises, in ^rliat manner are xve to deline a name 
which con not, it only a sinplcattrihuter for instance, 

• xi liit -,’ which cntninfm imlliing lull whiteness; 
'rational/ whicli connotes nothing hut the j . . 
sion of reason. It might ms-hi that the meaning of 
Midi names could only lie dis lan-d in txvo xvays; by i 
a sxmnix moils b-nn it any such can Ik- fmmd ; or in 
the dinct way already ulhided to: ‘ V» hilt- is n naiic- 1 
c( ,t i“f mo ilieatlrdmte whitcii'.-ss/— J. S. Mill, 1 
/« ,h of L-jic. ! 

Connubial* tuij. [Lilt, cunnubin/is; from imho • 
tuki* ii husband, i.r. marry as u woman - 
is sai'l to lnurry.] Matrimonial ; nuptial ; 1 
IMTtahiinir to lnarrin^i 1 ; nmjn^il. 

Should si-olid love a pleasing flume inspire, 

And the chaste iiumi conuuhitd rites require. 

* 1‘ijh\ J hurt ITS DitffSSi !J. 

Connumcrate. v. a. Count in with iiny- 
tliii'j? pLi*. # 

Tney contrfu-ted this doctrine. nltinniiip thatllic 
S-igalhoii ouglil to be rounumrntid or reckoned 
loud her with those which proceed from it, hut to 
tic exempted from all communion.— C’ai/wwM. (Ord 
MS.) , 

Connnmor&tlon. s. [Lat. numcrus mnn- 
bi'r.l Reckoning together. 

How could he otherwise lrivn missed 
t unity uf insisting upon the ivnuuuuratwH 
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t I ( nxi^i ,;-,r 

three persona, the a-u-i-.i. ,u . .f t Uf-ip \ testimomr 
anil of their uiiily *•- t ‘>. ; /.//, ,■) /„ 

Travis, p. 22.1. 

Conoid* utfj. [(*P. C(ii;t‘-]);i jil-i'l. | 

i'i^-iirc* j)!irfakiu:r of ti rom* ; iijiiim.u'liiiio- 
to tin 1 form of a nun*. 

Thu tyiniiiuum is nol caprib!,* of Im.;,,}! :i . :l * 
drum: tliije n-muius nimllier xi-ix,bx uncx i: i? :i •>, 
the ci-nln-Tulo u co,m d form. //■ Id, r. I <• „u ,f 
Sjutch, % 

Conquassate. r. a. f Lat. ri/itf/anssntus. t :vt. 
of cftm/nussu — Li* fn^i lln-r.j Msakc ; 
;t/fifat(‘. Hare. 

Vomits do violently <■ mw* t>\ I lie limps,— 
r, i/. 

Conquer. n. [Ft*. r»/,y nnir\ Lai. von - 
tjiiiro seek toyit-l i:« -r. ••litp’rn by ;iu clfojt.J 
CSain H}- i-oinjiu-st ; «>vi rrmi ; win; ovrr- 
c a tnm»; suhtltu*; v:«iu 

_ lloth tnurinp to In- victors, brenvt t.i breast; 

Yd neither I-Iiiqiier -r, is- r • '-,■■>/(« r'd. 

Shot..,,, It, -try VI. Dart fff.i i. 3. 
r J lu-y had coin;/ - «■'«/ loi-c, and brought them 
under tribute.— | J.’..- 
^ Tin* rottynt r'd aN.i, a;--l eusl::x I hy w ar. 

Shall, xvilh lli-’ir Ire- 1 ! mii I ■-t.-ill x u’-iuc lose, 

Alnl ft :*r of (, mI. )///'■ »/, r, ’rod's ’ J.ost, \i. 7 j7. 

\\ clennn-jL-Ti .-»( S': -,iii<-, ;,n 1 1. ai !i me imw 
A 'I 1 was linrn to |,i • . 

'1 liy scholar's x ;c( - ; Ii. >-i * 1 • t mpdi: 

lie runqit,.r'd th'e.iiti:, tin- w ii-.l,- world you. 


Who 


should 1 


■ xx il. 


Wo nniij tier'd France, but f It 
charms; 

Their arts x icinrimis I rhimph'd o'er our arms. Id. 

Anna f-oj/q/rj j-x but t isaic, ■ 

And po\ mis tint to bits,. S-iii , h. 

Conquer, r. n. (id t!u» victory ; overcome. 
Fut him to cholcr *•! raulit : 1 • li..T h l«c*-ii iimU 


Fver to c„u, nor imd to 
Ol colilRidlciiou. S’ n 
Fijiial success lnd m-‘ i 
And but h n solv'd t" *■ 

P 


- h . word 

•iof,t)i ns, iii. 2. 
champions li’gli. 

• or to die. H alter, 

to In? over- 


I the upper- 
•ativu uf the 


Conquerable, ndi. 

come. 

While Up* heap is stual], *n,d I Ie* particulars Tew, 

m. will I'll iti it Clisy Uild tin ’/I ’ ci i n, .— ■•mcf/l. 

Conquerableneas. s. All riimflo Mifijroslmf 
by (’oihj uerubfc; jiossihilily of Iici::*y 
overcome. 

The voifiiitmt/ilciu -x ( .f He* object, by our oxvn 
means— /.Vx/i<vi < n.-.'./x. It p.iuy* 

Conqueaels. x. Iu mah* euni|'ieror. 

Your bi-autiu of itsclic is .«t. 

/'-/< i m-'x A'r d, p. ;;i> ; t.v.r,. 

The compa rcss depart--, and xx it Ii her led 
These prisoners. • 

Fairf’X, Truest if, on of Tasso, x\ 7'.'. 

Oh, Truth, thou ail a iLliiy iv...;c.a , i?x. 

llcaniiio.ii' ard l (,h, , ,juf (\,riafh. 

Conquering, jwrt. tuij. Virtual ms. 

The logick «.r a i ihopo-riioi mi ord ha*, no pruprietv. 
- - /■'#*. IL JlnCt . D, cay of < ’/t, m'. to. J’ii ,y. 

Conqueror, .v. 

1. One who Inis obteincil :i xictory ; victor. 

l'toiiud \xitb l r'iuiii|> 1 .i:i*it :"*rl:iiulv xx 1 i-ome. 

And lead thy d:.-.i.-bl> r I" si r »•/« ror's l»,-d. 

o’c’tard HI. iv. I. 

The gain of civil v 

Jtag.s for (lie c.oofrot €oirlry. 

A i-rith-k tir.t alts s antiiours in npnJ^ii>i^H 
ns the slave xvlio cal lid n:f to till- cun,pt t for, ‘ lie- 
member, sir, that y a man.' - .1 id sun , Uuar- 

•J. One who subtitles uml ruins countries. 

|)i-si^'i in-_* frei deal iiiore 
Thnn those their nnopi, rors, xvIi-j ]■ axe behind 
Nothiiip but ruin xvln i-i -.oc'i-r liny r-.xe. 

M iH’iit . l‘ trod, btsl, iii. 77. 

Tint tyrant pod, tint rest less vocpit mr, 

May quii his ph-asure.to a* v>tI In-, p-.xv'r. Prior. 

Conquest, s. [N.l'Y. v,ntqmxh‘\ L.Lat. con- 

r/f/r.v///x.] 

1. Aft of conquering; s^ilijection. 

A ljerfccl. compost of a e.nnitry rishu-eH nil H 
people to the condition of Mi:.|i*.-ls .—SirJ. Dol'd 
Discourse vil the State of In .'mol. 

*2. Victory; success in -in, is. 

I must yield my lmd.v In F 
Aud by my Tall, tlm compu s' to my lb- . 

Sfiuhtspt nr, lh i try VI. Daft III. v. 2. 

[I’ll] lead thy daughter in n r. iiqiHTur'i, bt-tl- 
To xvlmin I will retail my r< mp'- st won, 

And Hhe slmll be sole victress. 

Id,, lit, hard III. iv.4. 

Not to Iw o'cirome. w , :e i to iio more • 

Than all the compo sts former k ur;.i did gain. • 

Lfydri. 

Wl 
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In jpVH of continent hr resigns bin breath, 

Ami, till'd with England's glory, smiles in death. 

Addition. 

3. Acquisition by victory; thing* pained. 

More willingly 1 mention air, 

This our old conquest ; t linn remember hell, 

Our hated habitation. Milton, Paradise Lost , I. Mi. 

Thu conquests of which wo rendHiu the history of 
nations am of throe kinds. . . . finely, them is that 
kind of sulijugRtioti of one people of country by nn- 

f other which results simply in the overthrow of the 
independence of the former, and the substitution in 
It or over it of a foreign for a native government. 
This is generally the only kind of conquest which 
attends ilium the wars of civilized nations with one 
another. ... In Inking the style of the Conqueror 
with res|Hvt to England, ns In* hnd been wont to 
take tliat of the Has turd with reference to his ances- 
tral Normandy, William, as has been often explained, 
probably mennt nothing more than Hint bo bad ac- 
quired bis Kuglisb sovereignty for bittlself, by the 
nomination or licqucst of Ins relation, king Edward, 
or in whatever other way, and had not succeeded to 
it under the ordinary rule of descent. Such a right 
of property is st ill, in the old feudal language, teeh- 
*nically described in tin? law of Scotland ns acquired 
by conquest, and in that of England by purchase, 
which is etymologically of the same meaning, the 
one word lieing the l.ntin eoiiquu\stus, or composi- 
tion, the other perquisition. — Craik, History of Eng- 
lish Literature, i. 42- 14. 

4. In Law. Purchase. Sec jftcccding ex- 
tract. * 

What we call purchase, the feudists call conquest ; 
both denoting any menus of aenuiring an estate out 
of the common course of inheritance.— tiir IK. 
lilnckstone. 

Conqnliition. s. [Lilt. (jUfrxilHS, psirt. of 
qutera - sock.] Socking for the snke of 
mjjkiug a collection ; collecting from fu- 
rious quarters with trouble ami expense j 
buying-up. Hare. 

I do not si*! them making men ties for the procure- 

* merit of some cunning artitleers, nor for the con- 
quisition or some costly marbles, and cedars, hut ' 
every man shall hew and hi pin re, and frame his own ' 
beanie.— Bishop Hall, Elisha raising the fron. (Ord 
MS.) 

Consanguineous. atlj. [Lilt, ransmirtninrvs ; 
from santjuis = blood.] Of kin ; of t lie same 
blood; related by birth, rather tluin by; 
affinity. 1 

Am* I not consanguineous? Am T not of her 
blood ?— Shakespear, Twelfth Night, ii. .1. 

Consanguinity. s. Relation by blond ; re- 
lation by descent from one coyimon pro- 
genitor: (distinguished from u(Jinitt/ t or 
relation by marriage). 

I've forgot my father; 

Vknow no touch of consanguinity. 

Shakespear , Ti’oilns and f’rrssida, iv. 2. 

Thefe i\ the suiinMiieand indissoluble consa'igni- 
nity airl society bclwecit men in general; of which 
the heathen poet., whom Hie apostle calls to witness, 
saitli, We rfre nil his generation. Jlacou, Advert inf- 
luent touching a holy War. 

Tlio first original would subsist, though lie out- 
lived all terms of consanguinitu. and Iwcarne a 
stranger unto liis progeny.— Mr T. Drownc, Vulgar 
Ermurs. 

Christ lias condescended to a cognation and con- 
sanguinity with us.— South. 

Conscience, x- [La t. confident itt ; from con 
• *1 n cj feitns, -cutis, purl. of sc in know.] 

1. Knowledge or faculty by which wo judge 
of the goodness or wickedness of ourselves. 

When a people have no touch of conscience, no 
sense of their evil doings, it is bootless to think to 
restrain them.— Spenser* 

Who against faith, ami conscience, can he heard 
Infallible. Milton, Paradise Lust, xii. R29. 

Conscience has not hivii wanting to itself in en- 
deavouring to get the dearest information about the 
will of (ioA.— South. 

Hut why must those lie thouftht to 'senpe, that, feel 
Those rods of scorpions, and those whips of steel, 
Which consciences] takes ? 

Oeot'ch , Translation of Juvenal. 

No courts created yet, nor cause was heard ; 

But all was safe, for cunscu nre was their uunrd. 

Dryden, Translation from Odd. 

Conscience signifies that knowledge which a man 
hath ofhisowii thoughts and actions; ami. because 
if a man jurigeth fairly of his actions, by eouiparing 
them witn the law of (bid, his mind will approve or 
condemn him, this knowledge or conscience may Is: 
both an accuser and a judge.- Swift. 

2. Moral sense ; sense of justice. 

I cannot consent for my own conscience sake . . . 

• nor yet with the reasonable credit of the place t bat 

. I do possess.— Shype, Life of Parker, Liter to the 

QU#n in behalf qf fir. Chrk. (Rich.) 
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Now is Cupid a child of conscience; ho makes re- 
stitution.— Shakespear, Merry Wires of Windsor, 
v. It. 

This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conscience 
toward Hod, endure grief.— 1 Peter, ii. 11*. 

11h had, against right and conscience, by shameful 
treachery, intruded hlmselfinto another man's king- 
dom.— Knollcs, History of the Turks. 

What you require cannot, in conscience, bn do- 
ferred beyond t his time.— Milton. 

Her Majesty is obliged in conscience to endeavour 
this by her authority, bm much os by her practice.— 
Swift, 

I. Consciousness; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or notions. 

Merit, and good works, is the end of inari’H mo- 
tion ; and conscience of the same is llic accomplish- 
ment of man’s n*st .— Bacon. 

The reason why tin* simpler sort aro moved with 
authority, is the conscience of their own iguuruuco. 
— Hooker . 

The sweetest cordial wo receive Rt last.. 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions pnst. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Hector was in an absolute certainty of death, and 
depressed with the conscience of lieing in an ill 
cause.— Pope. 

L Real sentiment; private thoughts ; vora- 
city. 

Do'st thou in conscience think, tell mo, Emilia, 
That there be women do abuse their husbands, 
lu such gross kind ? Shakespear, Otto lh, iv. 3. 

Thevdid in tlieir consciemrs know, that he was 
not able to send them any part «r it.— Lord Cla- 
rendon. 

5. Scruple; principle of net ion. 

We must make a conscience in keeping the just 
laws of Kuperiours.— Jeremy Taylor , kale and Ex- 
ercises of Holy Living. 

Why should not Hie one make ns much conscience 
of betraying for gold, as 1 ho other of doing it Ibra 
crust y — Sir It. If Estrange. 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a strange 
tihould tin efo 
to mislead them. — locks. 

% Reason ; reason ablencsH. 

Why do'st thou weep i* Cuu'sl thou the conscience 
lack, 

To think I shall lack friends ? 

Shah spear, Tiinon of Athens, ii. 2. 

Half a dozen fouls are, in all conscience, as many 
ns you should require. Swift. 

J. Knowledge of the actions of others. Harr. 

How might I appear at this altar, except with 
those nireel ions that no less love the light and wit- 
ness. than they have the conscience of your virtue V 
Jl. Jt/nson, A (chemist, dedication. 

Consclencod. adj. Having conscience. Hare. 

Nothing will hold n sanctified, tcnder-em/scif »#•< // 
rebel, but a prison, or u halter.- -South, Sermons, 
v. 221. 

Yet with his forraign hoarto she does begin 

To treat of love, her most unstudied l beanie : 

And like young canscicncetl casuists thinks t bat sin, 

Which will by talk and praeliee law In II scenic. 

Sir W. Daveiiant, Onudibrrt, ii. eli. 7. (Rich.) 

Conscienceless. atlj- Destitute of, or wnnt- 
iug ill, conscience. 

I doubt not but tluit even cotiscirucrless and 
wicked patrons, of which sort llic swarm an* too 
great in the I'hureli of England, are the limn* ini- 
boldened to present unto liishops any refuse by 
finding so easy occupation thereof. Hooker, EccL- 
siastical Polity, b. vii. § 24. (Ord MS.) 

C6nscient. adj. Conscious; privy. 

As if he were eonsrient to himself, that lu* bad 
played his part well upon tile Hinge.— Macon, Ad- 
vancement of Learning , 

Conscientious, adj. 

1. Scrupulous; exactly just; regulated by 
conscience. 

Lead a lifo in so conscientious a probity, as in 
thought, word, ami deed to make gi»ud tlu> character 
of mi honest man.— Mr &. L' Estrange. 

2. Conscious; privy. Hare. 

Among such as would persuade the world, religion 
were too pure to ndx with the gentilism of learning, 
the hcrctick, guilty nud conscientious to liimwlf of 
refutability, tnkotfi place find. Whitlock , U/nu r ra- 
tions on the present Manners tf the English, p. Ill ; 
ltiStb 

Conscientiously, adv. In a conscientious 
nmmicr; according to the direction of con- 
science. 

Aloro stress has been laid upon the strictness of 
Inw, than conscientiously did belong to it.— Mr if. 
L’ Estrange. 

There is*lho erroneous as well as the rightly in- 
formed conscience; and if -the conaeienee happens 
to he deluded, sin does not there hire cease to be 
sin. Imcause a man committed it ctmsvktUioutly.— 
South. 


CONS 

Conscientiousness, s. A {J tribute suggested 
by Conscientious; exactness of just Lv ; 
tendtfrness of conscience. 

It will Ik* a wonderful conscientiousness in them, 
If they will euntent themselves with less profit than 
they eiin make*.— Luke. 

But above all those weaknesses or exaggerated 
virtues then* were the high Christian gmees, r„u- 
sch u( ions ness sueh as few kings are able or dare to 
display on the throne, which never Nwcrvc<! either 
through ambition or policy from Htriet rectitude. 
No acquisition of territory, no rxti?nsioii of t Ik* royal 
power, would have tempted Louis IX. to unjust ag. 
wssiou.—Mihnan, History of Latin Christianity, 

. xi. ch. i. 

C&nsclonuble* adj. Gifted with a con- 
science ; moderate ; reftsonable ; just ; uc- 
cording to conscience: {commoner us llu* 
second element in Uncoil scion able.) 

A knave, very voluble; no farther consnonuhle 
than in putting on the mere form of civil and liu- 
lmme seeming.— Shakespear, Othello, ii. 1, 

Lei my debtors have aniscwnahle satisfaction.— 
Sir tf. Wutlun. 

Thes4* things Is* comely nml pleasant to nih*. nml 
worthy of honour from the beholder: a young satnt, 
an old marly r. a religious soldier, u conscwnahle 
statesman, a great man courteous, a learned man* 
humble, a silent womnn, Ac. -Hishop hall. Holy 
Observations. 

Why, faith, I think thou art a good conscionabte 
fellow . — Sir J. Vanbrugh, The It eh ipse, i. 2. 

c6nacionably. adv. In a conscioimblc man- 
ner; agreeably to conscience; reasonably; 
justly: (Unconscionably commoner). 

A prince must he used consriotnibly us well jls a 
common person. Jimmy Taylor, Elite and Exer- 
cisi s of holy Lt ci n g. 

Conacious. adj. [Lnt. conscius.] 

1. Kudowed with the power of knowing one’s 
own thoughts and actions. 

Matter bath no lifi* nor perception, and is not 
conscious or its ow n exist cuev.- -Bentley, Sermons, 

Among substances some are flunking or con- 
scious beings, or have a/mwer or thought. Watts, 
Log irk. 

What 1 am conscious of when I see the colour blue, 
is a feeling of blue colour, which is one tiling; lie* 
picture on my ret mu, nr the phenomenon of hitherto 
mysterious nature which lakes place in my optic 
nerve or in my brain, is aiiotlcr tiling, of which I 
tun not at all conscious, and which scientific inves- 
tigation alone could have apprised me of. These 
are states of my body ; but llic sensation or blue, 
which is the consequence of these states of body, i , 
not a stale of body: that, which perceives anil is 
conscious is called uiiiiil. ... \\ hen a utmic lies be- 
fore me, I am conscious of certain sensations w In. h 
I receive from it; but when 1 say that these s« nsa- 
1 ions come to me from aucxlcrual object which 1 
perceive, the meaning it|' these words is, thul receiv- 
ing the sensations. I intuitively lalieve that no ex- 
ternal cause of those sensations exists, J. S. J h,l, 
Sysl i in of L>gic. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having tin? know- 
ledge of anything without any m*w infor- 
mation : (with of). 

The damsel then* to Tan r red sent, 

\\ ho, conscious «*/’ Hi* ueeHsiou, fear’d 111 * event. 

1 •ryih a. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of anything: 

(with to). 

The rest stood trembling, struck with awe divine, 
-Eneas rally conscious to the sign. 

Presag'd lh’ event. LryiU n. Virgil's .Ent id. 

Buses or honey cannot lie llioiight to siin-JI or 
tasU* their own sweetness, or mi oreau 1 h? conscious 
to its niusiek. or gunpowder to its Hashing or noise. 
— Jtenthy, Sermons. 

4. Rearing wiUu’Ss by the? dictate of con- 
science to anything: (with /»;).* 

The quern laid 1 h:cu Nolicitous with the king on 
his Im'IuiII', being conscious to herself that he imd 
been encouraged by her. - Lord Clarendon. 

Consciously ■ rdv. AVitli knowledge of one's 
own actions. 

If these perM’pt ions, with their consciousness, al- 
ways remained in Llu* uiiiin, tho saiiie thinking 
thing wouldjiu alwu^i consciously present.— Lickc. 

C6nsolousness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Conscious. 

1. Fading, cognizance, or perception of wlmt 
pusses in u man’s own mind. 

if spirit be without think iifa. I have no idea 
anything left ; therefore consciousness must Ik* ns 
essential attribute.— Wafts. L/gick, - 

The imstulatcH and axioms prefacing our reposi- 
tions or exact science— our works on geometry hiiu 
our n mol urn Usd treatises — are recoivea ou the uircc* 
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warrant of rnnsciimsucas llmt fluty am indisputable, 

. . . Ilut when finm objective trut hs we pass to sub- 
jective ouch ■ . . when, aft er analysing knowledge, we 
begin to analyse that which knows, we arc met by 
the question— What Is here our tost of validity V 
Conseionxiuxs vouches for the truth of propositions 
concerning oileriinl relat ions ; hut what shall vouch 
for the truth of propositions concerning those in > 
temal relations which const if life tho phenomena 
of consciousness? To reply broadly that conscious- 
ness must lie its own surety, involves tho awkward 
corollary that nil conclusions reached hy self-aiial.vsis 
are true : seeing that in the individual who draws 
tin in, nil such conclusions am dicta of ciinscinus- 
nest r. This corollary is manifestly inadmissible. . . , 

In the one (M ino, as in the other, some method of 
verifying our empirics! roiniitious must lie found, j 
before any sifre results can lie reached. True, we 
cannot transcend consciousness: hul we can pro- 
ceed in the ascertainment of internal truths, as we 
proceed iiwthe ascertain incut of external ones we 
can make n particular mislis of perception tin* gua- 1 
pm tee of all oilier inodes. And this is obviously ■ 
what xve must. do. Some canon of normal thinking 
must he found, by their coiigruity or incongruity 
will) which all conclusions respi ting the pheud- 1 < 
niena of courrioiixinsa may lie judgml. -Ihrbirt ‘ 
Spencer, Data of liiuloyy, pt. i. eh. i. § 1. 

Likeness and uiilikcucss, therefore, as well ns 
Vilcccdcncc, sequenee, anil simultaneousness, must 
stand apart among relations, ns tilings sni generis. 


CONS 

In 1708 Genoml Jourdan presented to thet'ouneil 
of Five Hundred n project of a law for a new iimde 
of recruiting, under the name of conscription. This 
project was approved ljy the legislature, mid passed 
into a law nth of Septum licr, 171K Hy tins law every 
Frenchman, from tho age of twenty to twenty-live. 
mils declared liable to Is* called out to serve in the 
regular army. . . . Thu first levy hy conscript ion, m 
J7'.r.», mils ill ill, ink) men. Hy an nrrCle J!i Ycndcmiaiiv, 
year xii. (12 October. lSli:{), seven: penalties wen- 
enacted ngninsL n IVaclory eon scripts, that is. those 
who had not joined their n:gluiriits. — Motional 
( 'yclopadia of Lx, ful KnowUdye. 

Consecrate, v. a. [Lilt, consccrntus, part. 

of comtcro^ make sacred.] 

I. Make? stirred ; appropriate to racrcd uses ; 
canonize*. 

Kilter into the holiest hy the blond of Jesus, hy 
ft new and living way wliieli he hath couscc ratal for 
us. 11, bri its. x. so. 

A bishop ought not to consecrate a church which 
the patron lias built for tiltliy gain, and iml for true 
devotion.- ■AyliJJ’r, To nryoil Juris Canonici. 

Dedicate inviolably 1o some particular 


purpose or person : (with to). 
Jle shall 


shall consecrate unto tile Lord the days of his 
separation, and shall bring a lamb of the first year 
for a trespass oll'criug. .\ umbra, vi. 12, 


They arc attrihutes grounded on lads, lhal is, on ,, ' ' , 

states of consciousness. Iml oil states which am Comecrate. ttftj. iyOIISCCmten. 


states ... . . . _ 

peculiar, unresolvahle, and inexplicable, . . . ( juali- 
ticH, like substances, are known to us no otherwise 
than by the sensations or other states of conscious- 
ness which they excite: and while, in compliance 
with common linage, wo have continued to speak of 
them as a distinct class of tilings we showed that iit 
predicating them no one means to predicate any- 
thing but those sensat ions or states of conscinusm ss, 
on which they may he said to he grounded.... 
(Quantity is also manifestly grounded on something 
in our sensations or states of feeling, since there is 
nil indubitable diirercticc in 1 he sensations excited h,v 
a larger and a smaller bulk, or by a greater or a less 
of intensity, in any object of sense or of. 


Khouldst thou but hear l were lit** nlious; 

And that this body, nmsecro/v t 
Hy rullmn lust should lie contaminate. 

ShubxjHur, (\nnedy of Errors, ii. 2. 

The cardinal standing before the choir, lets them 
know llial they wen* assembled in that cons, crate 
place, to sing unto (iud. -ftmni. History ,f the 
Jieiyn of Jlt iiry I’ll. 

Into these seeret shades, cry’d she, < 

How dar'sL thou he so hold 
To enter consecrate to me; 

Ur touch I his hallow'd mold ? 

Thu water, const cruft* for sacrifice 
Appears all black. 


Drayton. 

Halter. 


sriuusucss. . . .As t he result, I herefore, of our analysis. Consecrated, van. utlj. Mlldti SiUTcd; de- 

we obtain the following ns an eiiuuieralioii and elassi- .. . , , A , J 1 

ficatioii of all nainealilu tilings;- -1st. Keelings, or (IlCiltcU ; hallowed. 

slates of consciousness. 2nd. The minds u liicli ex- Shall 1 abuse this consecrate,! gift 

pcrience those feelings. »;trd. The bodies, or external j Of strength again returning with my hair? 

, ! * winch excite certain of those fishings, to- Milton, Sauisou Ayonistes, 1354. 

Conaecr&tlon. x. 

1. Rile? or ceremony of dedicating and de- 
voting things or persons to the service! of 


object s, which excite certain of those feelings, to. 
get her with the powers or properties whereby they 
excite them. ... For distinction's sake, every tael 
which is solely composed of feelings or states of 
cottar ionsntxs considered as such, is uflcti called a 
psychological or subjective fact; while every fact, 
wl'iieh is composed, cither wholly or in part, of some* 1 
tiling ditrerenl from these. that is. of substances ami 
nt tributes, is called au objective fact.— J. S. Mid, 
Nystt m of t.oyic. [ 

2. Internal sense of guilt, or ocoupp. 

\u man doubts of a Supreme Hcing. until, from 
the consciousiit ss or his provocations, it becomes his | 
interest then* should ho none.— Zb*. 11. More, (Jo- ■ 
Ci mint nt of (he Tniyuc, 1 

Such idcas.no doubt, they would have had, had ; 
not their consciousness to themselves, of tlicir xiriiti- 
ranee of them, kept them from so idle an attempt. — . 
Lo.kr. # , 1 

An honest mind is not ill tho power of a dis- 
honest : to break its peace, there must be some guilt 

USHlSS.—Pop 

Conacribe. r. a. Levy by means of a con- ! 
jcriptiou; simply, levy. 

The nrmic (which was not small) was conscrihed. 
Mid come together to Uiirllete, nt the mouth of the 
river of Key lie, expecting \\ iml and weather. — J lad, 
hi ward l'\ ., The ninth >‘« re. I Rich.) 

Ho cntscriheil and prepared a new' post with all 
1 1n* stud vc and iudustrye that he could practise, Ac. 
thid. ‘(Rich.) 

Conscript, utlj. (invent in extract on the 
last syllable.) [L;it. conscript ««, part, of I 
conscriho , from sen bo == write.] Term 
applied ttf the Roman sectors (I’alres 
cunscripti), from their names being writ- 
ten in the register of the senate: (syntax 
postpositive in the extract, , being a mere 
Latinism from Patrcs Constripti). 

Fathers conscript, may this our pn-sent meeting 
Turn fair, and fortunate lo tho common-wealth. 


(jod, with an application of certain proper 
solemnities : (for its more special applica- 
tions, e.g. to bishops, see Dedication 
and Ordination). 

At the erection and consecration as will of tli 
talicniaclc as ot the temple, it pleased tin: Ahiiighly 
to giv c a sign. —Hook, r. t > 

The consecration of his God is upon his head — | 
Mumbi rs, \ i. 7. | 

We must know that consecration makes not a , 
place sacred, hut only solemnly declares it so; the 1 
gift of I In* owner tt» < hid makes it Gods, and ciui.sc- j 
i|iienl ly sjurred.— South. 

2. Act of declaring one holy hy canoniza- 
tion. 

Thu calendar swells with new consecrations of 
saints .— Sir .V. 7 late. 

3. In Xian isnintics. Ceremony of the apo- 
•hcosts of an emjH'ror. 

On inedak the emisi, ration is thus repn*sent(sl : 
on one side* is the cmiiemr's head, crowned with 
laiiirl, soiiii*l lines xcilcd ; and tie* inscription gives 
him the title of dims: on the reverse is a temple, a 
lnis( uni, :iii altar, or :ui eagle taking its ihglil lo- 
wanls heareii, either from olf the altar, »r from a 
cipjuis: at other times the emperor is semi in the 
air. borm* up by Hie eade; Hie inscription always, 
Colisccral m, - li> • x, ( 'yelopa ,lta, sub Via-e. 

Clnsecrator. s. One who consecrates. 

Such an ordination subjected both the coasvero- 
tors and the cousceratoil to deprivation.-- A r,\ i- 
bishop lira III hall. Church of EnyUin/ difvnihil, 
i».7:.; Hurt. 

Whether it be not against the notion of asnera- 
incut. Hint the eonstreulor uloiio should partake of 
it .— Jitsimp Atterbury. 

• t 


R Jom stiu. Scjanu*. Conaecr4tory. tuij. ' I hiving the power, or 
Conscript, x. Persou cqjiscrib^d. Forex- eflect, of eonseertitiou ; with u tindemry to 
ample, see next entry. , 

Conscription, s. Compulsory levy of sol- 


diers. See seeoml extract. 

Not having any gallliMi then* hut three, which 
lay on dry land uuriggett as they had done a long 
time past, none assembly of the states of that laud, 
uoim order, provision of. victual, towarduess in can- 
scrifitioH of men of war orapp**sM*ftm*cof such thing. 
—llnruett, Records, Another Despatch of the Ca r- 
dimd'&otucrning Divorce. (Hick.) 


consecration. . 

His words of consecration, which you yourself in 
your letter do rightly term ti ucc«nstcrat «.■// wunN. 

Hishop Morton, Discharye if Tt>\ Imputations 

from the Romish Tarty, p. 

Conaectary* *adj. [Lat. cnnscctwius, from 
s, ctor = follow.] Consequent ; consequen- 
tial; following bv consequence. Obsolete. 
From the iiifonslslunt ami contrary delonmna- 


C 0 N S Dowucrim 

M'o.nm.si 

tions then*of, conwrtary impieties nnd cqpcliisiuiiA 
ma\ arise. Sir T. Hrtncne, 

’I Ii.- eons, a ary duel rine is.iliat wlieri-as all things 
are iml Mie in the individual, and have out one r<n>t 
or iiciiuiiing, which is God. t Inn-tun- we shi.uld m>t 
Part his honour among others, but given wholly to 
Iiiuiself. -Stnljord. learned Iti.v-iursts, p. I7H: 

Conaectary. #. Deduction from jircmisi s ; 
consequent ; corollary. Obsolete. 

Our sviimhcal priN’is'dings . . . do shew ntlu r 
csv-iiiial cmiseiii in substance, than a emispiriug 
identity ill every fnuKietury.-- liinnt s at tin- Symxl 
of I for/, tli It*, in l/abs's (ioldcii Remains, p. lsil, 

'I In* part of Hus chapter . . . doth orderly rosolvu 
ilsf'lf into a definition ofairnrHiige. and ft conseetary 
from I hence. .!///<*»«, Tt t raehordon. - 
'these propfisitmiis air eonseeiarics drawn from 
flu* oliM-rvai inns. ■ M’nnthmrd, Essay towards a 
Mafornt History <f the. Earth. 

Conaccutten. «. 

1. Train of conseqiionres ; chain of deduc- 
tions; concatenation of propositions; huc- 
ccv-iou; sequence, liurr. 

S. line rouse, •ufioHsnif so intimately and evidently 
conni ved i.i nr found in Hie jn-emises, that Mm con- 
chisimi is nilamed. and without any thing or ratio- 
cniative progress - Sir M. Hale. 

In a quick eons, cation of the colours, the impres- 
sion of every colour remains in tho scnsoriuui .— Sir 
/. \t iv ton, < flicks. 

2. In Aslnmnniy. Space of time between two 
conjunctions of the moon with the sun ; 
lumition. 

The month of consecution, or, as some term it. of 
]iisig|vss|on, is t lie .-pace bet wi-i-n one conjunction of 
l In- moon w il hllii-sim iiiitoanullicr ,— Sir T. Unnoic, 
l ulya r Erronrs. 

Tin* iiiooti makes four quarterly seasons witlun 
her little year, or mouth of consecution, HshUr, 
Discourse coinrruiiiy Tnm. 

ConHecuttve. tulj. [Lai. con and xrcutns , 
part, of setpior follow.] Following in • 
train; uninterrupted; successive. 

That obligation upon tin* lands did iml come into 
disuse Iml by titty cousccnticc years of exeliipLion.-- 
Arhnthnot, Tubbs of ancimt Coins, IVt iyhts, and 
M, asnri s. 

This is scorning to comprehend only the action* 
of a man, consecutive to volition.— Locke, 

Consecutively, adr. In u consecutive 
maimer. 

Hut having, for this purpose, exposed some serum 
of human blood to cold air, const cut icily, the scrum 
xv iis not found lo congeal, though some griiiuou* 
parts of the same blood did, as bus formerly Ihx-ii 
noticed. Jioyte, Appendix to the Memoir jor the 
History ojnumnn JUootl. 

Consenescence. .«. [Lat. xrnvseu ■ begin to 
grow old, grow old gradually; from sent:* - 
old.] Tendency to grow old ; state oftild 
age conjointly with some one el%*f simply 
old age. Hurt'. • 

It will not lit- amiss a little to consider tho old 
argument for the world's dissolution, mid that Is. its 
daily . ois, nt sc, nee and decay.- - ltay. Three Dis- 
eomsis com i r iu nij the Chaos, Ifrhtyr, auil Dissolu- 
tion if the World, i ll. v. J 1. (Urd JUS.) 

Conseneaccncy. s. Same as C on sene s- 
c e nee. 

Wi* are formerly shewn that there is no const- 
Ursa ury or declension in nature. Ray, Three Dis - 
,<mrs,s conn rniny the t'liaos, Jhluye, and Dhsulu- 
lioa If the World, di. viii. (Urd .MS. j ^ * 

When* the scripture incut ions the dissolution of 
the heavens, il expresseth it hy such phrases aa seem 
ml her to intimate that il. shall come to pnssby a 
consent sci a, -y and decay, Ilian lio cficeted hy any 
Midden and violent means.- Ibid. ch. x. (Urd MS.) 

ConBcnsion. .v. [LatiV/ot.vciii/o, -an is ; from' 
con iiud srutiu = think.] Agreement. Hun. 
A great number of such living and tbinkiug par- 
ticles nmld not. possibly, by tlicir mutual contact, 
and pressing ami ^rikuig, compose one greater in- 
livuluiil animal, with one inimlaud uuderstaudiiig, 
and a vital mnscnsiou of the whole body.— Hi nthy. 

Consensus, s. [Lat.] • Agreement ; con- 
currence. 

No Mich cmiaoixMifenii tie assumed, exeept on thq 
necessarian v ievv ; shut Imth are on this |niiul dim-tly 
at variance with the most salient Diets or history — 
Tinu x, Ri view on Cumtt.'s Philosophy, Dec. 2.’i, 1>K». 

Consent, s. 

1. Act of yielding or consenting. 

1 :uu lar from excusing or denying tliut com- 
jdinnee; for plenary couxrnt it was nut. — Eikon 
Hasilike, 

W lien thou eanst truly call these virtues thine, * 
Uu wise and firuc, by liLav'u’s consent ami mine. t 
Dryden , Satins of Pet tiuc. 
533 
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*2. ConCord; agreement; accord; unity of 
opinion. ( Jhsohte . 

Tin* lighting winds would slop there nml admire, 
Learning consent and concord from his lyre. 

Cowley, Davideis. 

, 3. Coherence with ; relation to; correspond- 
ence. Obsolete. \ 

Demons ft mml f 
f 111 Ore, nir, lltMiil. i>r uud« -imimd. 

Win mt* piAvrr liiilh a true consent 

\\ it Upland or wiilu'loiuciit. Milton, II Pcnscrnso. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 

OhsoU tv. t • 

Sih'Ii is tin* world’s great lmrinmiy that springs 
l’l'tiin union, order, lull mum nt nf tilings. l J o pc. 

Consent, c. n. [Lilt, consult in think in ac- 
cordance with anynnc.J Ik* of the same 
mind ; agree ; allow ; admit : (ftith to). 

[_ W comets.] scourge the had rev nltiug stars 
That have consent,, ( onto Henry's death. 

Shaft sptnr, /It ury 17. Port f. i. 1. 

* In this will we const nt onto you, if ye will bo us 
we In*. Unn-sia, xxxiv. I ft. 

Their niuii'rntis thunder would awake 
Dull earth, w'hich does w ith h(*iiv'u consent 
7«all they wroli*. Holler. 

Consentaneity, s. Agreement. 

'They ! I ho Austrian proposal!* for peace] are 
unacceptable liere | at Itirhu 1 , inasmm-h us they 
Were concocted hy Ausirfi for tier own purposes, 
mid Ini 'U^lit to the know leiho* and approbation ol 
the western powers with ut the cons, ntanuty or 
ow n privily of Prussia. -Touts, Jan. Is, IS.V». 

Conoontaneoua. adj. |"Lat. onisenhineus.'] 
Agreeable to, or eonsklent with, any tiling. 

In 111'- pielun* of A lira liau i saerilldiig his soil, 
]saac is ilescnln-d a Jilt It* lay ; which is not const n- 
ian,ons unto the cin-imistaiicL 1 of l lie text . — Sir T. 
Jimmie, Vulgar Krmnrs. 

It will cost uu pains to hrimr von tutlu* knowing 
nor tutlu* praclicc, it b.uuir wry agreeable and ci../- 
st nf tomtits to every one's nature. - II,h,i,uuinl, Pr>im 
Hcnl C ificldsiu. 

Consentaneously, adv. Tn n consentaneous 
manner; agreeably; cmisDleiiily; suitably. 

Paracelsus did not ulw , , 

to liunvlf, that Ins opinions were coulidently to lie 
ci. Heeled from every place i>f his wnliiic.s. where lie . 
seems to express it. - />»«/< . | 

AM liMiurh the single relations istali'i-Ii'-d lictw 
ideas, either 1 tir«.iiuh e.uitieiuly or llir>'Ug'i - , mi- 
larily, may Mtlliei' li»r their miitml c ion. yet 
lliai conned ii>u iicrnmes iiiucli .siroit-'er w in n two 
or more such relations exist ct.nsi t. hint out.', y. hr. 
Carp. st. r, Prmciphs of human Physio! ogy. i sir.*. 

Consent^neousncss. s. AttribiM* suggested 
by (’on sent line oils. 

These centivs are connected with inch otln 
cmuniisMirail.v, win n tleyarc required to art with ' 
f coHsrutoih‘i)Hsnt ss ; and d is fi'iqm-iiily to lie oh-. 
serv*^l in the m«'.t developed forms of each t \ pi*, i 
that llify cimie into actual coali ism iii , i‘. their fuuc- 
tionaf distinctness being sldl indicated, however, | 
liy the dj.striliutii.il of their nervous trunks,— hr. \ 
Carpi utcr, Principles of hit nut n Physioluyy. 

Consenter. s. One who consents. 

Misprision of treason hy the cminiimi law is, when ! 
a person knows of a treason, 1h nigh no party or c„n- 
sen ter to it, yet conceals it, ami doth not reveal it in 1 
convenient time .— bir M. Hale, IhUuria plant a - 1 
rum Corona *, -’**. | 

Consentient. at]. Agreeing ; united in opi- j 

** njtn ; not differing in sentiment. ! 

The const o/ii ut acknowledgement of mankind. 
Jlishop Pearson, ftrpositi >u of the Vend, art. i. 

Next to tlm sacred hooks, the const nfient testi- 
mony of the ancient fathers. Melsuu, Life of Itishop 
Jlttfl, p. i’17. 

Consenting, pt*rt. ndf. Hiving consent ; ap- 
proving: (as, ‘He was u consenting party 
to the arrangement *). 

Consenting, verbal ubs. Giving of consent ; 
act of acquiescence. 

If he . . . doo any deadly sin of purposo ... of 
mnlirc, or vv.vllingly with a const utnig \„ tin* sin . . . 
[he | . ..shall inner afti'i' lie Inririii'-ii in this vvorlde 
nor in none other.— Sir 'J' More, HWkis, fol. 5fJ. 

* (Rich.) 

Hut if hy concupiscence, we mean the second acts 
of it, that is. unavoidable consenting* and deliberate 
elections, then let it In.* as much condemned as tie* 
apostle and all the cliureli after him hath .sentem ed 
it .— Jeremy Taylor, Answer to a Lf(t r concerning 
Original bin. (Rick) 

Consentlnfly. adv. Ill ft consenting man- 
ner. 

Sometimes both parties can contract, lint, Inxt.usi! 
they do it without witncswN, may recede fV'.iu ii : 
%ithcr consenting! y or ngainsl the will of ouu ul them. 
frJ4 


the positive ronstitution of nmti hath cut the civil | Consequential, adj. 
tie in piuccs, and refuses to verille the contract. - | , ii„ i „i,,. 111# i i,„ *i 14 , 

Jeremy Taylor, Doctor Dubitantiuin , b. li. eh. i. i !• * roduu.d by the lUCCSSnry concntenation 
(Ord MS.) of effects to etmses. 

Contentment. S. Consent. Obsolete* \vc sometimes wrtmirlo when we should dclrnte- 


I'or ho saw that- uoiithcr ho nor all the Ionics A mnsct/ut ufinl ill which freedom draws; 

that wen; there of Ihifrla tide could nut conclude A had eU'cct, but fnmi a noblo cause. Prior, 


fcnnely on no peace vvilh'iut the (((•uernl consent- 
vunt iif the people of KuKlnnd.-~7Vujtf/((l<'o» tf 
Froissart, vol. ii. ch. ‘21,1. (Rich.) 

Consequence, s. [Lilt, consequent la, from 
scqimr- follow.] 

1. That which follows from any cause or 
principle ; event ; effect of a muse. • 

Shun the hitter couseipience •, for know, 

The day I lmu cutest I hereof, thou shall die. 

Mtt/ou, Paradise Lost. vii. "l’S. 

The vehemence with vv Inch k’hrisl iiliis pf Lin* Ante- 
tiiccue period had deimuueed the idolatries and 
sms of pasrnmsni, and proclaimed the jiuknieuts 
wliieli would he their cuusiniiruee, in preat lima^ure 
:iiToimts lbr their heii^ reouted in the heathen 
world as ‘eie'iuirs of nmiikiiid.’— Xeirnian. /Cssay on 
the. Jh r< lopiin ut of Christian Doctrine, eh. iv. sect . ± 


•2. Having the consoijtieneos justly connect* l 
with the jiremises ; conclusive. 

Tlmiprh thi>w* kind of amunents may seem nt). 
arure; yet., upon u duo considenition of ‘tliAu, they 
are highly ronxisjut-Htinl,nw\ coneludeut to my pur- 
pose .— Sir > M. little, Oriwuation of Mankind. 

:i. Cuiieeited ; iwmipons. 

It may Ihj olw(*rvi*(I, t hat Unldsmith wnssonietiu.o, 
content to be tn-ated with mi cia*y familiiirity. hut 
upon oeriisintiN would lie ronscutteuhal amt iii.jn.i-. 
taut.— UoSH'dl, Life of Johnson, ii. '.r;. (Ord Ms i 
livery irreut, rich, and const tpicntitU man, who |,. (i 
not the wisdom to hold his loiijrue, must enjoy hi> 
privdeim of lalkiiiK.- -M* motes of i Motherland i 
lint. (Unl MS.) 

Consequent! All j. ade. In a consequential 
manner. 


‘2. In Lntfic. Proposition collected from the 
agreement of other jirevions propositions; 
(Ic'hiclinii ; coiieluMou. 

1 1 is no iriNiil cons* i/tu nee, that reason aims nt our 
lieii.ir happy, tin Tef' .re it forbids ail voluut ary suf- 
feriinrs. hr.lt. 'lore, A cay of Christian Duty. 

fan >vli.'!f ; .siii s« t thuijrs rurlil ? 

No. ui ijors soon with minors lii.dit : 

Mr Until ui liieiidly consort join'd, 

'l lie const .pit nee limps falsi* behind. Prior. 

.1. (’oiietiteinUion of causes and effects ; con- 
secution. 

1 must after thee, with ibis thy son : 

Such fatal consc'iut net unites us three. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. "it*J. 

Sorrow heiiu? the natural nml direct nlf'iprim! of 
sill, that which lirsl brouirht sin mlo tin* world 
must by m (i pit net iu iriK in sorrow 

I I >o. .Smith. 

4. Inllneiice. 

Assert nl without nu.v colour of script un-pronr, it 
is of very ill m/t sapience to tin* siiijcrstructing of 
pH»d lite. Ha m nit. nil. 

j. Imporlance; moment: (common with wo; 
a matter of no consequence being an nniin- 
poiTsmt one). 

The ins! rimieids nf darkness 
'Win us witii honest (rilli-s, to lieiray us 

III i!iv|ir.sl coiisr.pl. nee. Shaktsjhitr, .1 factnfh. i. 

The aiiL'.-r of Achilles was of such const y/o ucc. 

that it embroiled the himrs of liivm*.— Addison, 
Kp< /'»/"#•. 

’iheir peojili* are sunk in poverty, iirimrance, ami 
cii.ii rdic *: ami of as little const i/.n net- us women 
ar.il cliildii ii. Stef/. 

Consequcncing. s. Drawing logical conse- 
quences or inferences. Hare. 

Moms condescends tn sueli a methodical ami 
seln.ol-ilke way of dellnilu; and consajnt iicing, ns in 
no place uf Lis.* whole law more. Milton , 'ft lea- 
chordou. (Onl MS.) 

Consequent, at]. Following hy rational 
fleilurtion, or as the effect of a cause. 

With to. 

II was not n power possible to lie inheriHl, be- 
c.’m*-e thi* riirld was cousctpicnt to, und built oil, an 
act perfectly personal,— Locke. 

Will)..//. * 

'Ibis salisfaetiou or dissntisfartion, ronseiptcnt 
upon a man’s aetiin? suitahl.v or unsiiiiahly tocoii- 
seii-nce, is :i priucij/le not easily to he Worn out. - 
South. 

If t lie process is suspended and 1 lie state chronic, 
t Ill'll it Is called (lt e.i.V ; hut it is called eomiplii.il 
when it hastens to a crisis, as a fever, or the di.s- 
turham-e of system # ‘ons.ipnut on poisoiumr. in 
which the bodily fund ions am under preternatural 
inlluei.ee. whereas in decay there is a loss ofuctiv ily 
ii lid vigour. — A f ic inti n, L'sxay on the Ik cchipnu nt i f 
Christum Iks- trine, ch. i. seel . 3. 

Consequent, s. 


I. With just deduction of consequences; with 
right connection of ideas. • 

No body writes a hook without meaniuK some, 
thing, though he may not, have tlm family of vv,i[.* 
infSeauHctiui iditdlii,m\i[ expressing his meaning. - 
Addison, W hig Keainiiu r. 

•2. Hy consequence ; not immediately ; even- 
tually. 

This rclal ion is so necessary, t lint ( ohI himsi-lf eau- 
not discharge a rat lomil en-aliu-e from it; niihi'iedi 
const utti nt inHy indeed lie uia.v do so, hy tin- aumm- 
lalMi of Mich creatures. South. 

Wen? a man a king in his dreams, ami a henrar 
awake, and dreamt const >pu nttady, and in 
uiid unbroken sehcme.s, would lm lm in ivahiv a 
king or a beggar r--.li/i//wnt. 

if. Conceitedly ; pompously. 

Consequently, ode. 

I. Ily consequence; necessarily; inevitably; 
hy iho eoimeetion of effects to their causes. 

In the most perfect r piH*ui a perfect idea was iv- 
<|uired.and coasapieutty all ports ought rather to 
lOi'laleit. -hryt/iit. 

The place of t he several nortsof b rreslrial mailer, 
su -lalli' d in Lhe lluid, liei'ig eouimgmt aid ini.-er- 
t.cu. Lie ir iuteruiixtures with each other mu •■.him. 
i/ih ntly so. - It uiMhrncil. 

± In consequence; pursiumtly. 

'I here is fnusaptritt/y, ujm.ji this divtiiiifiMc u* 
principle, tin inward satisfaction or disvitishi 1 1 . n 
hi tin* In hi I of every man, alii r coi.d or ml. -A'/ 

Cbnacquentne**. .s. All I'lhute suggested hy 
Consequent; regular eonneelin'i ol'pni- 
positions; eouseention of discourse. Han. 

let ttietn examine Uv'mnsiiptt nfutss olTliewh. .) 
body of 1 la* doet rim* 1 deliver. Sir K. h ahy. Op. ra- 
toms and Suture of Man's Soil/, dedication. 

Conscrtlon. .v. [J.ut. a insert in ; from eon- 
s-r/as, part, ol' ct>n.sero string, link, / in 
together.] Junction ; adaptation. Hare. 

\\’l:at order, beauty, mnlinii, iti-l;i .re, sin*, 

CtiU.ii rtmii of design, Imw cxijui.siie. 

i/;/. Siyid Tunvgldf, is. 

Conservant. adj. Fr 'serving. 

Tiie papacy, as it liatlt hem usurp' d in our irili'c 
count i, \, was cither the proeiraul of consul.' ! 
imiim*, or both proereaiil ai.d m. m re ‘id. of nil l .e 
ei ch siastical controversies in the < hriMiu'i wmTl. 
— Polite, Modi ration tf l/o. Chinch of t-.iiybi.id, 
p. 

Conservation, s. 

I. Act of preserving ; enre to keep froia 
jierishing; contiiiunnee; pfotecliun. 

'riioinrh then do indeed happen muue al|i , rnti"|i*i 
in the irioli.-, yet tiny an) mieii as lend ral!i' r t" **!•■ 
heii'-iil and const rcation ol the earth and iN |ii"- 
duelions, than to the disorder and West met mu yt 
both. Woodward, h'ssay towards it Sutural ll<S m 
lory of the l-.arth. 


I. Consequence: (that which follows from 
precious proposition % hy rational deduc- 
tion). 

Dulh it follow that they, lndiiff not the ]M*np|i: 
of (rml, arw in nothing to In* followed? This conse- 
quent were good, if only the custom of tlw people of 
<Jim 1 is to bo ohscrvcil.- Hooker. 

± Effect: (that which follows an acting 
cause). 

They lore 111 paid; nml they flora ill governed, 
which is always a cans.iptrut of ill payment ,— iSir J. 
Jjiivics, hist-nurse on the State of Ireland. 

lie could Ml* eousetpn nts yet dormant in their 
principle*, amt elfccls yet unborn.— Saul h. 


2. Preservation from corruption. 

Jt is mi ciu|iiirv of excellent use, to enquire of lie* 
means of preventing or staying of pulreiaiTuui : l"i' 
I luTi'iii coiisistctll till* means nf eons, rentnm of Ito- 
dies. — JtiuHiti, Aat&rat and Kept emu nfid History. 

Hut throughout this period liiitliftil muserratm i 
was in truth tlm most valuable MTviee.- Mdiuaii, 
History of Jjtilin Christianity, b. xiv. eh. x. 

Coniervatism. s. System of cousevative 
principles und rules of nation. 

* lie L Wolsey] is not to he believed if lie K J" 
people nt their w'ord;*if ho ls'lieved that m t*J 1 
diwlrinal conservatism, they know and a»e*d '* " li . 
they wore saying. — Frauds, History of hnytan , 
ch. ii. • 



CONS 

Conservative, ur/j. Having the power of 
opposing diminution or injury : (for politi- 
i'ul mm I liny see next entry under ‘it. 

Tin) spherical figure, oh to nil heavenly bodies, so 
it lurrecth to iifcht, ns tho most perfect niul comit- 
votin' of all others — Peneham. ' 

We have not lost our orb conservative, 

Of which wu lire a ray derivative. 

Dr. If. More, Soup of the Soul, i. .*1, 2ii. 

Kis [Alfred's] character was of that sterling mu- 
sefvative kind which haws itself upon old fuels, hut 
accepts now facts ns a n.*ason for elaingi-. (!. //. 
Pearson, The early ami middle Ayes of Payload, 
ch. xi. 

Conservative, s. 

]. preserver ^ gunrdinn. 

The Holy Spirit is the great conservative of ihe 
new lifii: only keep tin? kecpi-r: lake i an* tlial the 
Spirit orchid do not depart from you .-■.fruity 
Taylor , df Continuation., fol. M2. 

2. Term by which, between In2.j mid 1 
the political nickname Tory was, to a 
great extent, superseded : (its opposite being 
Liberal , its applied to Whigs and Kadi- 
^■aU by themselves, and JMstnutia: as 
applied by the Conservatives). 

This hook is not written in order to prove that 
what Joseph Lemaistiv, prohahly the gn-al-st 
cnnscrva/irv. and supporter of order, and, at the 
same time, one of the greatest admirers of Kussia 
that ever existed, called * the execrable pnrtii ion of 
Poland,’ was iiuleed execrable. S. Edwards, Po- 
lish Captivity, ch. i. 

Conserv&tor. s. Preserver; one who has the 
care or uflioc of keeping anything from 
detriment, diminution, or extinction. 

For that you declare tint you have many sick 
riuonirsl pm, lie was warned by the cnaserr.'ifor of 
t In? city, that lie should keep at a distance, Ilacvn. 
Xrir Atlantis, 

'I lie lords of the secret council were likewise made 

eioiscrrafurs of the (tear the two kingdoms, du- 

rinir the intervals of parliament, -hml Clarendon. 

Sbi’li individuals as are the single roji.v. re dors <.f 
their own species .— Sir Jl. Hale, Oriyi.ia/ioii of 
Mankind. • 

Transalpine painting is no less the faithful con- 
servator of the ancient traditions, in the tienuan 
missals and books of devotion limn* is, tlirniudmut 
the earlier period, the fail hint maintenance of tin* 
older forms, rich grounds, splendid colours. Md- 
mnn. History of Latin Christianity, b. xiv. cli. x. 

At the same time that they boasted their titles, as 
inherited from I'ejiin or riiarlcnnnrnc as Ihe de- 
lenders, protectors, const rrators of the Holy <•*»», it 
was w il li ivservathm of their u\\ u peculiar rights.— 

I hid. Ii. xiii. ch.xiii. 

Conservatory, s. i 

1. riiici* where anything is kept in a manner ! 
proper to its peculiar nature: (as lish in a 
jiiind , corn in a yrtumry , plants in a y re ta- 
bu use). 

A conservatory of snow nrd ice, such as they use 
for delicacy to cool wine in summer. Hacoa. .Vi- 
ta nit and H.vpt ri.m nt.d ihs/ory. 

Now these are ornaments also w it hunt . as gardens, 
finulains, groves, runs, rvatorn sol* rare In asts. I.lnls, 
and lishes. — .s’ii* II. U'otton, HU aunts if ArutiUc- 
turc. 

You may sad your tender trees and plants, with 
1 1n* windows and doors of ihe greenhouses and c„u- 
'iirvatni’ii aropen, for eight orteu days before April. - 
/■>( tyn, Cah ndarinnt horU use. 

2. Preservative. O hsolrta. 

In t'lirisl's law, non coucupisccs is the apex juris, 
il is the const rratory and Ihe last duty of every 
eoiuniaiidment. Jinny Taylor, Doctor Dubd.m- 
t in nt, i, u-t, (Ord MS.) 

Conserve, v. a. [Hut. causer co - keep toge- 
ther.] « 


CONS 

And it was d,v*d in nmuimy. which the skilfh^ ’ 
Causer v d of maidens* hearts. 

# ^ Shahisycar. OHutla. iii. \. 

J lm feast . . . was store of randi.il. dried fruits and ' 
meats; variety also of dati*s, pears. and pearlies, 
curiously COM, ri'nl, sir T. Herbert, Mtation of 
soma I tars Travels into Africa and the C rc.it 
Asia, p. I.i.i. 

Cbnservo. s. 

1. Sweetmeat made of the juice of fruit, boiled 
with sugar till it comes to a consistency. 

I hey have in Turkey ami the Hast certain confer- 
tioiis, which the,! rail si-rvi ts, which are like to can- i 
<Ucd cons, ret s, and an* made of sugar and lemons,— 
Mu'on, Natural and Exp, ri men tat History. 

I lie inure cost they wen? at. ami the more sweeN 
tliey lies' nurd upon them, the imnr.* their cons,ri\s 
slunk.- Dm nix. 

Will, the accent on thi* second syllable. i 

Will’t ph-a.-i ■your lioiioiir, taste of tln-M- conserves/ 
•Shah spur, Tam iny of flip Sltr, #/*, iuduet. sc. 2. i 

2. Conservatory or place in which anything! 

is kept. Hare. 

Tuberoses w iil not endure (lie wet of this season, ! 
tlierefmv set the pels into your conserve, and keen 
them dry. Er , ////». j 

Conserves s. One who preserves anything I 

from loss or diminution. 

In tin* l-’asteru regions then* s-ei-ms to have been 
a general eiistmu oft lie priests haling Iiis-ii Hi-- pi r- 
l"'lual ciinst.eri rs of knowledge and story. .‘Ur IT. 

J ,m pic. | 

Consider, v. a. [Lat. ennsidrrn.] I 

I* Think upon with ( are ; ponder; examine;! 

I sift; study: take into the view; not omit' 
in the examination. j 

It seems necessary, in tin* elioiee of persons for 
greater I'lilplo, Mill-Ills, In considir their bodies as 
well as I heir minds, and aires and ln-aliii as well as 
their alnlilie.%. -;>//• ||* T< tuple. I 

2. Have regard to ; respect; not despise. ! 

Let us consol, r mu* an it her to provoke unto love, I 
and to good w orks.— //* hr, irs, 21 . 1 

:L Requite; reward one for his trouble. 

Takeaway with tlur the very services thou hast 
done, which, if I have not cnnuidi ronxidmit. to bo 
inure thankful to thee shall be iny study.— tihalx- 
spear, Winter's Talc, iv. I. | 

Consider, r. a. 

[. Think maturely; not judge hastily or! 
r;i silly ; deliherale; work in tin 1 mind. 

Norn* vonsid,r,th in his heart, neither is there- 
kli->u ledge nor umleislnunmg.- • Is tuh, xiiv. 1. 

Widow , we w ill ciaistd, r of your suit ; 

And come some oilier I inn* Ink now t-nr mind. i 
r. IL nry II. Carl ///. iii. J. 

Siu-li a treatise might lie consulted bv jurymen, 
Im-i,. iv 1 1 1 * •> const h r ol* lln-.r i<-rdiet. -Is tv if t. 

2. Dtiuld ; hesitate. i 

'Tw as grief no nmi-e. or grief ami rag'* were one ] 

1 Wit Inn l.er soul ; at hist ‘l was rag'* ah ■m*. ; 

Which Imriiue: upw arils, in sicei-ss'eui diies 
i Tin? l«-:irs liial stood consult riny in ln-r evi-s. 
i Dr yd, a, Fa'J, s. 

Considerahility. s. Capability of being 
considered. 

Then* is no consol, raVdity of any thing within 
im- as Irmii m.wlf. but entirely owes its being finni ( 
In* si ■ire, and ciuncs from the Almighty.- AlUstr,c, j 
j A, rm ms, i. i;n. p)rd MS.) 

: Considerable, adj. 

1. Worthy of consideration ; worthy of re- 
gard and alii niioti. 

Kternity is infinitely tin* uu»st considerable tluni- 
iion.- -A rchbislii p TtlUds, . 

It is consul, roh I, that s.iiue urns have had i 
script hois mi limn. i-\pn*ssing that the lamps we 
ni.-v lUslo'p Wdhins. 


1. J’rcscrvc without loss or detriment. 

Jove is that oik*, whom llrst, midst, last, you call, 
The power that governs ami coast rt; (h nil. 

Jl. Jenson, Mo si i in s. 

Totnakeimr humble siiiK it^ prayers to Ins Fa- 
therly Providence, to conserve the same fruits in 
.sending un seasonable weather. - Homdns. ii. 2Mt. 

Tin torments, which he endured <>n the er«v*s. did 
bring to that stan* in which life could imt longer be 
naturally conserved, llisliop lUarson, Exposition 
if tiiv Crc,d, art. iv. 

Nothing was lost out of these si ores, sine* the art 
of voiiscrviny wlinl others have gained in knowledge 
is easy .— Mr IV. Temple. 

• They will ta able to conserve their proper! u*h un- 
changed m passing through several mediums, which 
w another eoiiAiliou of tho ruys of light .— Sir I. 
Newton, Upticks. * 

2. Make us a conserve. 



3. 


Ki^pivtabh* ; above neglect; dimming 

Men consult mbit in all worthy professions, rm i-j 
neiit in many wajs of life. —Jlislv.i Sprat. St r- , 
niotis. , 

I am so con side r-ditc a man, that I cannot have 
lc*s than forty siblings a year. - -Addison, 1 

Important ; vitlunhle. 

v .irist, instead of applauding St. Veter's zeal. 
Upbraided Ins absurdity, that could think his mean 
aids consul, rahlv to him. wlm could command W- 
gions ..I* angels to his rescue.— Dr. II. Mors, Decay 
of Christian Piety. 

In painting, imt every action nor every iierson is 
consult JVI.W,- enough to enter into Jin- iUh.-/>ry- 
!/<■«, Translation of Dnfrtsnoys Art vj l amt my. 

M-iiiv cun make Ihemselves masters i»r ns vonsi- 
dcrnhU estates ils t hose who have the greatest pur- 
tiuus of hivl-Addisuu. 
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4. More than a Ktllo; with middle signiti- 
cjition between lillle and gre:it. * 

Many brought in v«-ry consul, rahlv sums of nn»- 
nev. - Lot'll Clarendon, 

\ ery prohahly a considerable part of the earth is 
yet unknown .— llisliop Will, ms. 

Those earthy particles, when they came to In? 
Collected. wJhld constitute a body of a very must- 
thrtblr thickness and solidity.— T. tlur a, t. Tin,, a 
of the Earth. 

Kvi-ry cough, though sever^, and of Nome v„nsi^ 
i/mi/y/e emit iimn nee, is not of a consumptive nature, 
imr presages dissolution and tho grave. — Air It. 
lltarl, more. 

,As we have at present a pretty consul, rahlv sink- 
ing fluid, the measiiri^inay, perhaps, support tho 
present mhii ' I rat mn as long as it ran 
posed to Inst, especially if no war in tile mean li- 
— Cse and Abuse of Parliaments, ii. 52*. (Ord M.s.i 

Conside^iblenoiiH. tt. At tributt 1 suggested 

hv ( ’ n n * i de r ;i hie; importnnro ; dignity : 
moment; v.-ilne ; desert ; ehiiin to notiee. 

We must not always measure \ hccnnttiderahfene#s 
of tilings 1 iv their most obvious and imiiieilintejise- 
liiliiess, but by their Iil ness to make or eoiitriinite 
to the iliy-overy of things highly useful. - Hoyle. 

Their most slight and trivial iK-eurivm-es. by being 
tbeirs. they tliink, aeipiin- a consul, rnhlauss. ai.d 
ais- lon-ilily imposed upon the eouipauy.— Hr. H. 
More, (ioVrtniui nf of the Tonyue. 

Considerably, adc. In a degree deserving 
notice; hnportiifltly. 

And Kurope still considerably gains, 
bull, by their good example and their iminn. 

Lora lioscominon. 

I desire no sort of favour so imieli, ns that of 
sen imr \ou more considerably than 1 lmvu been yet 
able to do.— Pope. 

Conaidorunco. s. Consitleration ; reflee- 
tion ; sober thought. Obsolete. 

After i his cold consul' ranee, sentence me ; 

And, as vou are a king, speak in your state, 

What 1 have done that misbecame my place. 

tihahisjiiur, Ilmry IV. Part IT. v. 2. 

Considerate, adj. 

1. Serious ; given to eoimideration ; prudent ; 
not rush ; not negligent. 

1 w ill converse with iron-wilted fool*, 

And iiure.speetive ho ( \s: none an* for me, 

That l>Hik mlo me with consul' rate e>es. 

iShiifii s/h or, Hi chord III. iv. 2. 

.Finns is paticul, consul, rote, and careful of his 
people. Drydt n, Prtfocc to Fables. 

I gran I it to he in many eases certain, tlial it is 
Kiiidi as a consult rite limn may prudently rely and 
pi'onssl upon, and hath no jusL cause to douht of. - 
A re!, bishop 'fdiot son. 

'Ihe expediency in the present juncture may ap- 
pear to ciery consul, rate man. - Addison. 

2. Culm ; quiet ; undisturlied. 

I went tin- m \t day secivtl,\, nnto a high decayed 
pieeeof a tuirel, upon the wall over the haven, to 
take a consul, rote vn-,. thereof.— *i+JI. Mount, 

I oyuiit to (lie /.- rant. p. 1 ■ II >. • 

3. Hei'unlftil : (with o/*). Hnrf. 

'Il.oiuli they will do lmlliiinr fur virlue. yet they 
may It" pn'sumed more consul, rats of praise.— Dr. 
//. More, Di cay of Christian Puty. 

Considerately, adr. In ;i eousideratc man- 
ner ; ruliiily ; eoolly : prudently. 

t 'ireunidanecs an* of sindi force, as I hey sway an 
onlmary judgment of a wise mail, not fully ami cm* 
suit rah ly pondering the matter.— Eacon^Colours 
of (load and Evd. • £ 

Consideration, s. 

1. Aet of eonsidering; mental view; re- 
gard; notice. 

As to present liapoiiicss ami misery, when that 
nionc conics in consul ration, ami the consequences 
are removed, a man never r buses amiss.— Loclr. 

Again, consul, ration Tor the piHir is a doelrine of 
tin* church considered as a religious body, and a 
primiplc when she is viewed ns a political power, ■ 
Scwman. Essay on tin Ihvtlopmcnt of Christian 
Jhictriiic, eh. i. sect. 3, § -k 

2. Mature thought; prudence; serious deli- 
beration. * 

U'fc us think yith consult rat ion, and consid>T 
with tick iiowledgi tig, ami aekuowleilgi? with admi- 
ration.— »S'/V P. Sidney. 

The breath no sooner left his father's body, 

Hut that his wildness mortified in liim ; 
Consideration , like an angel, came. 

And wliipt til* olfeiiding Adam out of him. 

Shnbsptar, Henry V. i. 1- 

3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any- 
thing. 

The love vou hear In Mopsa halli brought you<o 
the consideration of her virtues, Hiidthatcoiwidena- 
f'ii) * 
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tion niny have made you tin* in nit 1 virtuous, nnd so 
lln* Store wurtiiy. ■ Sir P.Sidney. 

4. Importance; claim to notice; worthiness 
of regard. 

Lucan is tin* only auilior of ronsideration among 
tin 1 Latin poets, who was not explained for tlu* use 
of the dauphin, lnM-iin.se the whole I’lmrsnlia would 
have been a hill in* upon the FrenAu form of govern* 
nient. -Addison, Freeholder. 

5. Motive of action; influence; ground of 

1 conduct. * 

Tin* ronsiili’wfinn, in mmnl whereof the law 
forliiddeth these tliiniTM. wits not because those na- 
tions did use 1 hern. - Hooker. , 

He had lieeii made lAncml upon very partial, nnd 
lint enough deliberated enusiilerations. — Lord Via - 

relidoii. 

6. Reason : ground of concluding. 

Xu! led h.v any rr unudn id, yet^ moved with 
sin’ll roiutiih rations as have been Iiefiuv set down.-- 
Haaktr. Et'rlt siashca! Volt/ if, b. v. § t»ft. 

Tlu* truth is that some consult rations which are 
neeessjiryto the forming of a correct judgment seem 
, til have escaped the notice of many writers of tin* 
iiineleeiith century — Macaulay, History tf Enj- 
Iitud, ch. vii. 

7. Equivalent; compensation. 

We an* provident enough not to part with nnv 
tiling serviceable to our bodies under a good consi- 
deration. but make little :ieeouu\of our souls.— 
W isdom of Htxl manifest! d in the Works if 
the t 'rent ion. * 

Foreigii'Ts rail never take our hills for pay nu-ut. 
tlii.nirh they might pass as valuable considerations 
among our uw n people.- -I.orkc. 

H. In Tmit ir. Sec extract. 

Consult ratio m is the material eatisi* of a cunt met, 
without wliicli im contraet liimleili. It is either 
expressed, ns if a man bargain to give twenty shil- 
lings for n horse; or else implied, ns when n man 
mines into nil inn, nnd taking both meat and lodg- 
iug for himself and his horse, without bargaining 
with the host, if In* dUcharge m 4 the iinu.se, the 

% host may stay his iiorse. - -t 'me, 11. 

Conaideratlve. adj. 'faking into considera- 
tion : (Considerate nmnimiirr). 

I'll not dissemble, sir ; where'er I mine, 

1 hue to he cnusUernhrc. JI. Joasou, Volpnnr, 

Considcrator. s. One who is given to con- 
sideration. Hair. 

The wisdom of (toil hath un*Diodi7cd the mnr-e 
of things unto the best- advantage of goodness, and 
tliinking consij, ratio's merlook not the tract 
thereof. • Sir T. Ilrtumr, Christian Morals, i. :»o. 

Considered, part, adj. Like Conditio u cd 
and nwiiiv other words, this is rarely u>ed 
as a participial adjective without some 
prefix, the commonest of which arc well 
and ill, as ‘a in - -//-considered or an ///- 
ctxisiderod opinion.’ 

At nyr more consider'd time we’ll read. 

Answer, ami think upo’i this business. 

Shakes pear, ITamht, ii. 2. 

Considered *. One who considers; person 
of reflection ; tliinker. 

A vain applause of wit for an impious jest, or of 
reason for n deem mnsiden r.—Dr. II. Sion-, (in- 
i' i rnment of the Tongue. 

Considering. ? [the construction in the ex- 
tract is obscure. So far as * weakness* is 
governed by * considering,’ c.nnsidrrini / is 
l luypt rticijde of an active verb; yet it has 
no noun to agree with, it is akin to ‘grant- 
ing, reckoning, including, excluding, omit- 
ting, saving,’ and some other active forms 
in -on/; and to * notwithstanding,’ though, 
in this latter Vord, the noun is absolute 
su'd the verb neuter.] Tf allowance he 
made for. 

It is not possible to act otherwise, considering 
the weakness of our uuLiirr. —Sin Hatur. 

Considering, part. adj. Deliberative; re- 
flective; rctisoiiulde. 

Stiles and ways of Address, wo know, grow obso- 
lete. and nre almost aiiliqmftcd as varments; ami 
yet after so long a trart or 1 i 1 1 if*, the scripture must, 
by cotundcrmy men, Is? mur.-st to speak not „ n iv 
properly, but often politely and el, -pant I v to the piv- 
sen tage- Hr. JI . Mo re, (Juvcrnmcat of the Tony, tv, 
see. ii. § 12. (Ord MS.) 

Considering, verbal dbtt. [this is probably 
the part of speech ; the cap in the last ex*- 
tract being n cup for consideration, rcflcc- 
1 tion, or deliberation, on tlu; part of tlu* 
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supposed wearer; not a cap which itself \ 
deliberated, reflected, or considered.] Act 
of ronsideration ; deliberation. 

Many maz'd considering* did throng, 

And press'd in with this caution. 

Sluikrspear, Henry VIII. ii. 4. 

Used adjrcti rally, or as the first thment of a 
com pound. 

Now I'll put on my considering cap.— Beaumont 
and FU tcher, Loyal Subject. 

Consideringly, ado. Ill a considering man- 
ner. 

The use of thiseatnloguo of sins is this : VpAi days 
of humiliation. especially heforo tlu* Sacrament, nnd 
them consideringly over, lind at every particular 
ask thim* own heart. Am L guilty of this?— Hr. It. 
More, Whole Duly tf Man, Heads of SetJ'-e.mini- 
iiitfion. 

Consign, r. a. [Lat. xitjnu — sign.] (with to 
and over to). 

1. (live to another anything, with the right 
to it, in a formal manner ; give into other 
hands ; transfer. 

Mon. by five gift, consign over a plaeo to the 
divine worship.— South. 

Must I pass 

Again to uothiriir, when this vital breath 
Consuls?, consigns me tit r to rest and death P Prior. 

At tin* day of general neeount. good men nre then 
to lie consigiitd tin r to np«t h«*r state, a state of ever- 
Inst ing Jove and charity . — II it hop Atterbury. 

\ 2 . Appropriate; gi\e up fur a certain pur- 
pose. 

The French conmiamhT consigned it to the use for 
whieli ii was intended by tlio donor. — JJrydtit, [ 
Fit bits, dedication. 

3. Commit; intrust. 

The four evangelists consignetl to writing that 
history. Atblison. 

Atriiles. (Killing for the Trojan war. 

Consign'd the ^outliful consort to his care. 

Pilin', t timer's Odysst y. 

Consign, r. n. Sulmiit ; acquiesce ill ; put | 
up with: (with to). Obsolete. 

Tlloll hast finish'd joy ami iimaii ; 

All ln\ers.\numr. all Inters must 


And circumstances, yet in theology it signifies niu) 
cUVs-ts too; lime may signify i substantial duty, ami 
clfvet u material pardon — Jeremy Taylor , Huctur 
Habitant ium, i. 5:12. (Ord MS.) 

ltftvAM an Accident which fell out at Ilia nntivity, 
and such a one as might very well Im led in company 
and consigner, witii that work of (fod.lhnt atrangu 
work, tlrnl net of his, tlmL strange act whicti ho 
brought to (hiss, whim a virgin was to conceive mid 
lieftr a mu— liny ary. Mutts on Scripture , 151. M)rd 
MS.) 

The cypher which lias no value of itself, and only 
serves (if I may use the language of grammarians) 
to eonuoto and eunsignify, and to eliaugo Die value 
or tlm figures, is nut several nnd various, hut uni- 
formly one and the same.— Tooke, Diversions tfPur- 
ley. i. :i()5. (Rich.) 

Consignment, s. Act of consigning. 

Ask ull the merehanlH who act upon consignments 
where is the neeessity (if they aiiswm* readily what 
their correspondents draw) of tlicirbeiug wealthy 
tliemselves.— Tatter, no. ill. 

Consigner, x. See Consignee. 
Consillary. adj. [Lat. cointiliariusj] Having 
the character oft a counsel. 19 

Hy way of iLssistaiice in wils deliberative and ran- 
siliary.- Jeremy Taylor , Episcopacy asserted, itio. 
(Ord MS.) # 

Conaimlllty. s. [Lat. si mil is - like.] He-* 
semblance. 

Hy which moans, nnd their consimiti/y of dispn. 
sition. there was a very eonjunet friendship between 
the two brothers nnd him.— A ubrry, A nccdotm of 
Sir W. Itateigh, ii. 511. 

Consist, v. n. [Lat .consisto,] 

1. Exist : (with the notion of holding (ngetfur 
prominent). 

IL is against tlio nature of water, being a flexililn 
and iMiitilcnuiK Issly, to consist and stn.x ilseif. and 
nol rail to Dm lower parts about it.- Ilrrreu'ood, 
Enquiries touching flu Din rsitustfj,angitagt-saiul 
Hthgion through the rhitf Ports of the World. 

‘2. Ih* comprised ; In* continued : (with in). 

1 pretend not to lie tin* hands of artists, ulioso 
skill consists only in a certain manner which they 
have alfceted.— Dryiltn. 

A great lieiuity of letters does often consist in 
little passages of private mmersalinu, and refer- 
ences to particular matters.— II atsh. 


Consign to tins* and emnr to dust. i 

Sbrkt x/icn r, CymbtHnr, iv. 2, Song. 3. Ih* composed : (with of). 

A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of | Tlie laud would consist if ulnins and valleys. Ulid 
modesty; it were a hard condition lor u maid to I luoiinlaiiis, according ns the pieces of tliis ruuiwcro 

consign to— Id., Ih nry V. v. 2. J disposed.— T. Jluntt t. Theory if lltc Earth. 

Consignatory, s. One to whom is consigned 4. Coexist. 

Xeemsity and election ennnol consist together 
in Die same net. • Archbishop ttromhaH, Against 
Hobbi s. 


any truj-t or business : (Consignee the 
commoner word). 

Scicral of \ he consign ft fa rb s have made oath, that ... _ . . 

Ill'* goods consigned unto them ill these ships do . Agiee; 110t ojlpOSt* , llot COUtradct ; Hilt 
t»'-|.»ng to free |ieraous.— Sir IavIoic JtnUus. Life' counteract: (witll with), 
and Letters, ii. 70L ! >»: - — « oo.... * — * < 


Consignation, s. Act of consigning; act 
by which anything is delivered up to an- 
other; act oft signing. 

The princes of Dcrinany sent to him f Francis] a 
secretary of the I hike’s of llai aria to tell him Innv, 
upon Ihi* consignation of loo , ihhi crowns u liieh the 
said king hy treaty was obliged to pay in aid, \c., 
• tlu’.v non all agreed tloit it should Ih* put into the 
hands of the said duke .— Lord Ih rbertof Cherbnry, 
History t f Ih nry VIII. p. 

If we lind that iv«* increase in duly, then ive may 
look upon Die tradition of tlio Indy sacramental 
S.imhols as a direct, consignation A" pardon. -Jc- 
rnny Taylor , Worthy Communic tut. 

Consigned, part. adj. Sec next entry. 

Consignee, s. See extract. 

Consign! d goods nre supposed in general to be 
the property of him hy whom they an* consign! d 
(who is called the consignor), bill to heat Die dis- 
posal of him to whom they are consigiitd. who is 
called tin! consignee. Mortimer, Commercial iJir- 
( in nary. 

Consigner, x. Same ns Consignor. 

Consigniiicant. adj. Having an equal signi- 
fication with something else. 

Hut 1 find not oik* of those words or any consign i- 
Jim nf or ci|iiiialc til to tln-i* in all our Savon laws.- - 
.S/nl man, on Ft tuts and Tenures, pi. ii. ful. 7. (Rich.) 

Conaigniac&tion. u. Similar signification ; 
act of # signifying one thing together with 
{mother. 

He calls the AtldiDotinl denoting of time, hy a 
truly philosophic word, a consiyui/lcation.— Harris, 
Ph iloltigical luituiries. 

ConvIgnifyA r. «. Join with solncthing else 
in giving a meaning. 

Although, in nature mid lngiek, time consignifles, 
that is, ii docs the work of accidents and uppenduges 


His majesty would he willing to eonsent toiui.v 
thing that could consist u'tfh lii> 
honour. -f/ord Clarendon. 

.Nothing but what may easily consist irith your 
plenty, your prosperity, is requested of you.— ISishup 
Sprat . St rmous. 

It can not consist irith the divine all riluites, thiit 
Die impious mail's jo\s should, upn.i the whole, 
exceed those of the uprijihl. Hi shop Atterbury. 

Health consists tnth leiupcranee :i !• >u<*. pope. 

'1 he only way of securing Die constitution will be 
by lessening Die power or domesliek :id versa lies, :is 
•sisl U’illi lenit,l .--Sir iff. 

Consistence, s. 

1. State with respect, to inatcrial existence. 

Water, liciug divided, mnketli many circles, 'till it 
restore itsidf to the ualunil consistt uec.— Huron, 
Xatti rat and Expert men (a l History. 

The consistent ies of bodies are \;T,V divers : dense, 
rare, tangible piieumatienl, volatile, lived, determi- 
nate. indeterminate, hard, ami soil.- Ibid. 

Then* is Hie *t|*iii< > necessity forlhedivim inlliieiiee 
mid regimen to order and govern, eoii^rveiiii'l kia-p 
together the universe ill Dial rnnsistcnce it hath 
reived, na it was at llrsl to icivo it, heron* it eoiil-.l 
reeeivo it. — Sir M. Hale, Origination of Mankind. 

2. Degree of dfrnseuess or rurily. 

Let tlm expA'ssed juices lm hoiied into the con- 
sisttner of a syrup. - Arbuthnot, On the Mature and 
Choitv tf A hments. # 

3. Durable or lasting stflte ; persisteneo. 

Mislitation will ciAillrin nwolutions of iftmil.flii'l 
, give them a duruhlo consistence in tlio soul.— Jlem- 
mond. e 

4. State of rest, in which things capable ot 

growth or decrease continue for some •mie 
ut. a stand, without eitlier :*(aa, ‘ the growth, 
consistence, nnd retinal 1 ). . 

Kven there Lin the heaven] I And 
niolioii. uffui-. of gualUy; ' 

sutvna or rctrogradatiou ; Sun, ataud tWu Mtu 
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nibwm, and tlum»moon In the valley of Alalon : * ' cfalUtorr j 
there was ft change in not moving. Anil for retro- 1 , ,, . , 

Rrudniimi ; ‘The shadow went back ten degrees in j '• Consist nriul court-. 

il li.ll rtf A liuv * Mwiihima/i;/, VoKHKiug V. * All i.M'jih ..-« u 


tho diall of Mva’—tioawHabUi Sermon*, p. 1 

Comisteooy. s. 

]. Consistence. 

1 carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether 
this rising world, when formed and finished, would 
continue always tho name, in tho nhuio form, fd-rue- 
tiir*, and consistency.— T. Burnet, Theory if the 
Earth. 

2. Substance; form; make. 

jlis friendship In of a noblo make, and a lasting 
consistency — South, Sermon*. 

3. Agreement f witli itself or with any other 
tiling; congruity; uniformity. 

These are fundamental truths Hint lie nt the bot- 
tom. the liSis upon which iiuiiiy others rest, mid in 
which they have their consistencies teeming nnd 
rich in store, with which they furnish tlie mind. - 
jjttckn 

That consistency of helmviour, whereby he in- 
flexibly pursuit those liniisiirew, wtiieh appear tliu 
most just and equitable. Addison, Freeholder. 

Copaiatent. adj. 

1. Firm ; nt»t fluid. 

• ' I'estili'iil ial miasma insinuate into the humoral 
and consistent parts of the body.- - 1 1 army, biscourse 
if Consumption*. 

The sand, contained within the shell, becoming 
solid and consistent, at the s.-ime time that of the 
stratum without it did.— IVmntward, Essay towards 
a Sat and History of the Earth. 

2. Not contradictory ; not opposed. 

With referenee to such a lord, to serve and to he 
free, are terms not consistent only, hut equivalent. 
-Smith. 

On their own axis ns tin* planets run, 

Yet make at wire their circle round the sun; 

So two consistent motions act the soul, 

And one regards itself, and one t he w hole. 

1 ‘npc, Essays. 1 

Tim fool consistent, anil the false sincere. ! 

Id., Epistles, j 

With with. , 

A great part of their politicks others do not think | 
consist t nt wit h honour to practise. Addison. Tear, Is 
in Italy. ... 

Shew me one that has it in lus power 
To act consistent with himself an hour. 

/ J fi;ie, Epistles of Horace. 


An oiler was made. Hint, for everyone minister, 
then* should lie two of the )K*ople to sit and give 
Voice in the eeeli>si.isticnl consistory— II, mki r. 

Pius was then hearing of causes in consistory. - 
Jtacon. 

Christ himself, in Hint gn*nt consistory , shall deign 
to step down from his thnnio.— South. 

2. Assembly of cardinals. 

How far I *ve proceeded, 

Or how far further shall, is warranted 
hv a ciniiinissimi from the consistory , 

YeClhu w hole consist' ry of Kmue. 

Shttkespear. Henry VIII. ii. t. 
A late prelate, of remarkable will for Ihe church, 
were religions to lie tried by lives, would have lived 
down Hie pope ami tho whole consistory— Jtix/u 71 
At ft chary. 

The I Vine had retired, as usual, from the Hummer 
heats, jsTliaps not without misirnst of Hie Unmans, 
to his native city, Anaeiii. There, in n public com- 
sistory , he purged himself by oath or the charge of , 
heresy ; the more scandalous accusations against his 
life and morals lie disdained to notice. In the bull ! 
issued from that consistory. \tv declared that In* had j 
received intelligence of the proceedings of the King 
nnd the haroiis ill the Louvre . . . and their reiiuii- ! 
cialiun of all olNslienre.- M it man, History of Latin , 
Christianity, b. xi. eh. ix. ' 

3. Solemn assembly. 

To council Mimnioiis all his mighty peers 
Wit hiri thick clnuds, and dark tetifold involv’d, 

A gloomy consistory. 

Milton, Paradise It, yn in til, I. 12. j 
1 left thee; (Ins', a single |ieisou ; imt a consistory 
nr presbyters, or a heiieli of elders .— Archbishop 
Sanccuft, Si rilions, ii. is. 

At .love’s assent tin* deities around. 

In solemn state the consistory crow u’d. 

Pope, ’flu haiil of Hint ins. 

Used Jitjurutirchf . 

.My other self, my counsel’s consistory, 

My oracle, my prophet ! My dear cousin, 

1, as a child, will go by thy direction. 

H hakes [nar, Richard III. ii. 2. 

U-rd udjrctirnlh/. 

They accordingly repealed that statute, with Hie 
exception of tin- part which related to I In* llivli 
(Vim mission. Thus, tin* Archidiacoual Courts, tie* 
Consistory Courts, Hie Court of Arches, the Court «»f 
lVellliars, ami the Court of Delegates were revived. 
— Macaulay. II- story if Enyiand, eh. vi. 
ConaUtcntlT. ado. In il consistent manner; The <^w*/*A.ry eouris iM-eanie iimru oppressive. 

without contradiction ; njtmubly. """ r * ” J . P * 11 

Tlie I'tiM-ntt-inns nn* nr this rlinrni-trr.aml thn poet Consociate. *. [Oil. cunm-ialim, part, ol 
describes tlieiii consistently with it; they are proud, consul'll) - bli ill eoiilpilliy ur companionship 

idle, mid etleiiiiiuite.— -//roo</ic. • • ‘ ■ * 

Consisting;, part. mlj. 


JI:i\in<j consistpnco. 

Maine doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air. or water with water, hut only remaim th 
rout iguoils ; as it cumetll to PH.s«t betwixt mmsist- 
iny IhhH es. — /frtcim, Natural and Expirimcntal 
History. 

Consistent. : (with with). 


You eould not help bestowing more than is con - 1 Conftociate. V. a , 


with anyone; from socius -compaiiinn.J 
Accomplice; confederate ; partner. 

Part ridge mid Stanhope wen* condemned as cmi- 
Sociiifi s in I he conspiracy of Somerset.— NirJ. Hay- 
ward. 

Thou [self-runeeil 1 and envy, ay cmmociatcs. 

Will imi admit that art herself should show 
lty others linger. 

Sir J. Lacks, Witte's Pilyriiuayc, pt. ii. 


sistiny with the fortune of a private man, or with 1 
the w ill of any hut an Alexander. - Leyden , Fahhs, 
dedication. | 

ConsUtorial. adj. Relating to tlie eccle- 
siastical eourt. 

An oltlcial.or chancellor, lins the same nmsistnrud 
audience with 'Hie bishop liiuiself Hint deputes him. 
— Aylill'c , Pnrerynn Juris Cawnici. 

They drew up a representation of some abuses in 
the ecclesiastical discipline, and in the mnisistorial 
courts —Hi shop Unmet, History of his own Time. 
17i’h 

Lord Mausfleld at. no period of his life rverhml, 
or could have hud, the least predilection f«»r the 
civil law, arising from any familiarity with its iusti- j 
tut ions. He never was a Scotch ifllvorate at all ; or 
if lie was, it must liuye lieen m the erutle.for he left 
Set it lam] nt throe years of age. With the Consista- 
rinl Courts, if by their practice the civil law is 
niennt.ho had necessarily very little intercourse.— 
hod Jtrouyham, Historical Ekitmes of Statesmen 
•f the liriyu of tjeorye III., Iaji'U \Man*jUid, 

Conslst6rian. adj. Relating to tin order of 
presbyterian assemblies. 

/they have exempted theimwlvos from tlm cede- 
siastical government or this renlm. accounting the 
mine, in souie ra.HjMvts, to Is* antichrist inn, and so 
m»t to lie olieycd ; ami, in sonii* oilier, to he a men 
civil and a parliament church-government; nnd, 
in Hint n*ganl, only after n sort to be yielded unto, 
forthelr letter Him safer standing in their own se- 
ditious and ennsittorian ways .--Bishop lt< m craft, 
Liny crons Positions and Prucceiiinys under pre- 
fence of Reformation, iil? IB. 


]. l.-nite ; join. 

Ships, besides the transporting of riches and rari- 
ties from place to jilacc. consaciatc the most remote 
regions of Ha* cm rll i by participation of conmaidiiics 
ami other excellenen'S to each other. Sir T. Her - 
In rt, llrl at oat. of some Wars' Travels into Africa 
„nd the tireat Asia, p. 102. 

(icucnilly the Ijest outvvnrd shapes am also the 
likeliest to he enusoi'iattd withgotsl inward facul- 
ties. - II'. dot (on, Essay on tlm Education of 
Childnn. 

Tilings very seldom canxociah r/ in I lie instruments 
of great jM'Winages- AVr II. U'ottan , Lift, dec., of 
the Lnkt of Ituckiuyham. 

2, Content; hold together. 

The ancient philosophers always brought in a 
supcriia'iiml principle to 1111111* and consociate the 
parts of t lie chaos. -T. Itnrmt, Tin ary of the Earth. 
Conaociute. r.n. Cmilesci? ; unite. Harr. 

Ill Iny cohered, yet by the next conflict with other 
atoms might- U* separated again,... without ever 
ronsoci.it iny into I In* huge condense bodies ur planets. 

HcniUy. Sermons, vii. 

Consociation, s. Alliance; union ; inti- 
macy ; .companionship. Harr. 

Then* is such a consociation of olliceshet Accn the 

f in lice and whom his favour breeds, that they may 
lelp to sustain his power, as he their knovvledge.- 
Ji. Jon sou. Disnwi ms. 

|lv so long, m private, nnd so various consis’iatam 
with a prince of such excellent nature, lie had now 
gotten as it were, two lives i» his owij fortune ami 
great ness.- Sir H. Walton , Ltfv, dv., if the Lttki oj 
Jtitckiniilnm. 


Ytiu fall next 011 tho consistorian aehismaticks ; rAnaolote. p. a Cutlifort ; console; soothe 

i“mis,ry. Hare. 
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I will be gone, *• 

That- pitiful nunniir may report my flight, 

To consulate thine car. 

Ehahispmr, Alt's well that tvds well, jii, 2. 

What may somewhat consulate nil men tint ■ 
honour virtue, vv do nut discover Ihe latter seem* of 
his misery in authors of antiquity. Sir T. Jtruwne, 
Vutyar Errors. 

The king had in this time wichrmisnlatfd unhitih 
with seminar unto him, and with expivssing pub- 
liekly a gracious iM'ling of his caw*. ■■ Sir U. II ottuii, ^ 
Leth rs. 

This excellent young woman has nothing tocoa- 
solatv herself with. Iml the relleetion that her Miller- 
ingxi an* not the effect, of any guilt or misconduct. - 
Taller, no. lliy. 


Coxuol&tlon. s. Comfort; tillcvbition of 
misery; Mich nUcviuthiu as is producftl by 
partial remedies. 

Wi* that wen* in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into a plait* when* we found nothing but 
ci 1 nsola t io us.— Jtacon. 

Against such cruelties, 

Willi inward enuxolato‘i,s rcmuqieiiVil ■ • 

And oft siipporlisi so, a* shall aiuuke 
Their proudest persecutors. 

Milton. Paradise hist, xli, 4tH. 

Let tho righteous persevere with patience, sup- 
ported with Ho* consolation. Hail their labour shall 
not lie in vaiij^-A' ><jt r*. 

CoDiioldtor. .v. Comforter. Hisre. 

In some of tin* i , r?«ii“taiit eliurehes, there Is a 
kind of Olliers If rim'd e.o..ofalors lur the sick.-- 
JoilHSoa, ,\oh on the t'(niji,\t . 

Consolatory, mlj. Tcmlin^ to j^ivo comfort. 

Letters, though they he capable of any subject, yi;L 
commonly they are cither minatory, objurgatory, 
consolatory, monitory, or coiivnitulutoiy.- JIoiPill, 

! Jotters, 1. 1. 1. 

I must tell you, here is a consolatory letter id the 
Hugoiiols at Paris .— Lain Martin, Utters, p. Htl: 
h Min. 

Consolatory, s. Speech or writing contain- , 
ing topics of comfort. 

Cmi.iotatm'ies writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion 
sought. 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought, 

Milton, Samson Ayonistes, 657. 

Console, v. a. [ Lnt. cun sot or, from solar. J 
Comfort ; cheer ; free from the souse of 
misery. 

1 < >1 hers the syren sisters compass round, 

1 A ml empty heads console w it h empty sound. 

| Pope. JMnciad 

. Consoler, t. One who gives comfort, 
j Pride on^» more appears u|kui tlm stage, as tlm 
j greal consul, rot I Im miseries of man.- Commentary 
, on Pi ik’s Essay on Man. 

Consolidate, r. a. [Lnt. mnsulidatus; frpm 
snliihitus, part, of rwisn/iilo . j 

1. Form into a comply;* nnd soH(J body; 
harden ; unite into u solid mass. 

'1 he word liny be rendered either In* st retched, or 
lie liven and 1 /u/(</ Hie earth uhuvu tlm waters. 

I —T. Jin nut. Tin ury oj flu Earth. 

The etf. ct of spirits m stopping hemorrhages and 
{ consol nta (iny the fibres, is well known toclurur- 
! genus.— .IrA/dAifii/. 

2. Applied to tlio t'lind*. Si *i* extract. 

1 '1 lu* (mill-, in ltrii mil liuvi'hirti nil formed into tho 

four fu lowing elasses m* divisions: tlm Aggregate 
fund; the South Sea Pund; the Hemrnl nim^ 
and the Sinking i'uml. . . . The Aggregate Kutitl was 
established by an Act of (merge 1. . . . in 1715. It 
l.ad llns irtnn* given to it Isrmise it consisted of a 
great variety of taxes and surplussi s of luxes und 
duties which ware at that year consolidatiil. . . . 
lulu this fund were brought the two thirds and one- 
Imlf sulisidy of 1 1. image ami pouudapi; huff the 
inlaml doles <<n lea and colfei*; the house- money 
gi anted by the Till of William 111.; the duty oil 
hops, Ac. . . . amt by an \et of the 1st of lleorge 
IN. all the duties eonst it ut iug tlie revenue of tim 
civil list.— Hus, i'yiMopndia, Funds. 

Consolidate, r. n. (irow firm, hard, or 
solid. , 

In hurts and ulcers in the bend, dryness inakcfh 
them mon* apt to cuivmlhtatc.—- Jtacon, Natural and 
Expert no nt til JJishp'y, 

1 he sandy, sparry, and flinty uuitter was then 
soft, nnd susceptible of any form iu these shelly 
moulds ; and it const d hinted', and Uvnuie hard altei- 
wurds.— It'orn/wniiJ, Essay fnwarits ti Natural His- 
tory of the Earth. 

Consolidate, adj. Formed into ti compact 
body; fixed; settled. 

It sliall lie necessary, that a gentlciimn do learn lo , 
ride n gn*at and tlerec horse while lu* Is tender, and 
the hrawnes and siiiewes of his thighs not ftally iy«- * 
solidate.—Hir T. Eiyvl, The Ouvu’imHr, fol. 50. 
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TKe pure religion of Clirist wm not In all places 
consolidate.— Mir T. Elyut, The (J onruonr, fol. 02, h. 
Consolidated, part. ndj. Brought into unity. 

When two equal Iikion east their images upon the 
retina, the range of sensitivo elements excited liy 
eneli, liNViiipc been primarily known os a series of 
states of consciousness ; and th«. two series having 
becii known iis equal series; the equality niaiiifestly 
1x*coi!ics ns predicnlilo of the con* tidatnl states as 
I it was of the serial stales. Knell of these consult - 
datnl skates is produced by tho simultaneous stimu- 
lation of a certain munlicr of independent nerves of 
a ])artieular kind ; ami, physiologically considered, 
that likeness in the two states which constitutes the 
intuition in question, Venn Its from a likeness* in the 
number anil coiuhiuntiou of the imlejM-mlent nerves 
simultaneously alfirled .— Herbert Spencer, Princi- 
ples of Psychology, p. .*U)0. 

Applied to tho Funds. See Consolidate 
mid Consols. f 

Consolidation, s. 

1. Act of uniting into n solid mass. 

«• The consolidation of the marble, ami of the stone, 
did not fall out at random.— Wtsulward, Essay to- 
wards a Xatural History of the Earth. 

2. Act of confirming a thing. 

lie llrst offeml a league to Henry the Seventh, 
mid for consolidation t hereof his (Laughter Margaret. 
—Jsml Herbert ifC/urbury, 11 is they of llenry VI 11. 
p.tl. 

B. Annexing of one bill in parliament to an- 
other. 

It was some surprize to me to tlrnl myself trans- 
lated all on a sudden into this bill against tin* di- 
rectors, under I lie new-fashioned term of conso- 
lidation, without any now otlenee given, or cause 
assigned: However, l now lind myself t.oekod to 
them and their unhappy fate. Speech of the lit. 
/Ton. J. Aislabic before the House if Lords, July 10, 

mi. 

Consols, s. (accent varying, consols or con- 
sols.) See extract. 

Three per rent, consols, or consolidated annuities, 
forms by inurli the largest portion of the public | 
debt. It bad its origin ill 17.'»1, when an Art was- 
passed consolidating (hence its name) several sepa- i 
rate storks lieariiig an interest of :i per rent, into | 
one general slock— McCulloch, Dictionary of Com- j 
mere*. 

Consonance. s. Accord of sound ; con- 
cord. 

The two principal consonanns that most ravish : 
the our, an*, by tl e eonsent of all nature, the liflli ! 
and tlie oetave.— Sir II. Wot /an. ; 

Amt winds Hiul waters flow'd 
I n consonance. Thomson, Si asons, Spri ng. 

c6nnonn.no y. s. Consistency; congruence; 
itgrccithlcncss. 

Such decisions held eonxonancy and rnmmiity 
with resolutions nnd decisions of former times. - Sir 
M. Hole, History of the Common Law of England, 

I lttivf. set down this, to shew the perfect lynso- 
fkiHrjpnf our iSTsi'euted eluireh to the doctrine of j 
scripture and antiquity.— Hammond, On Funda- 
mentals. * 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowship, 
by the ronsonancy of our youth. - Shakespear, 
llamlet, ii. 2. 

Consonant, utlj. [LaLroRW/icfiMy - unlit , part, 
of consnno - sound with.] 

1. Consistent. 

He felt Hint the proposal he had made was suit- 1 
able and consonant. What might have l«eeu ridieu- 1 

41 Imh before was now full of propriety. ■ Emilia 
Wyndham, eh. xvii. 

'With with. 

That where much is given then* shall lie much re- 
quired, is a tiling consonant with natural equity. -- 
Dr. 11. More, Decay gf Christian Do ty. 

With to. 

Were it consonant unto reason to divorce these 
two sentences, the former or which doth shew how 
the latter is restrained Hooker. 

He discovers how consonant tlw* nccouut wliieli 
Moses hath left, of the primitive earth, is to this from 
nat ure.— I Vnodwo rd. 

2, Having like sounds. 

Our bants . . . bold agnominations, and enforcing ' 
of consonant words or syllables one upon the other, j 
to bo tho greatest eleganec. -» Howell, Letters, i. i. in, 
8. Consonantal : (with ti plug on the word). 

Is there no Kskimnux, no Kunitakatkan arrived, 
No Plcnlpo Pacha three-tailed and six-wived. 

No Russian whoso dissonant consonant name. 
Almost shatters to fragments ttie trumjK-t of fame? 

T. Moore, Twopenny Postbag. 

Consonant, s. Elementary articulate sound 
4 which cannot be sounded, or but imper- 
‘ t»ctly, by itself. 

lu til vowels the passage of the mouth is open j 


and free, without any appulso of an organ of speech 
to another: but hi all coiwmw/i/* there is an nppnlse : 
of the organa, sometimes (if you abstract the am- 
tenants from the vowels) wholly precluding all 
sound; and, in all of them, more or less checking 
and allotting it.— Holder, Elements if Speech, 

He considered thine ns they hod a greater mixture 
of Vowels or consonants, ami accordingly employed 
them as tlm verse required a greater smoothness.— 
Pojkt, Essay on Homer. 

Consonantal, ndj. Having the nature, or 
consisting, of consonants. 

It has been usual in the Introduction to works of 
the present description to give a table of the ivnso- 
nanfnl changes met with in tracing a root through 
the related languages.— Wedgwood, Dictionary of 
English Etymology, introduction. 

c6nsonantly. tufa. In ti consonant manner ; 
consistently ; agreeably. 

This ns consonantly it prencheth, tcnchcth, mid 
delivcretli, as if but ono tongue did speak for all.— 
llookcr. 

Ourselves are formed according to that mind 
which (hum's tilings consonantly to their respective 
natures - (i/aucillc. Scepsis Scicntiftva. 

If lie will speak consonantly to himself, he must 
say that happened in tho originul constitution. - 
Archbishop Tillutson. 

Consopi&tlon. s. Act of laying to sleep. 
Hare. 

< hie of his maxims is, thnt a total alistlnenrc from 
lutein ihtuiicc is no more philosophy than a total 
ronsopiation of tho senses is repose. — Pope, To 
Dighy. 

Conaopite. r.a. [Lat. supitux , part, of sopia 
~ lull to sleep.] Compose ; calm; lull 
to sleep, llare. 

The niiLseiiline faculties of the soul were for a 
While well slaked anil eonsopitcd.—Dr. H. More, 
(juuji c/urn Cob/disfica, p. (W : 1053. 

By the miiiic degrees that the liighor powers are 
invigorated, the lower are couxopihil and nliated, ns 
to their proper exercises.— Glanvdle, Vre-existinee 
of Souls, i». low. 

’ The higher powers of tho soul lteing almost quite 
Jaid asleep and eonsopiti.il.— Ibid. p. 121. 

Consopite. ndj. Calmed; quieted; com- 
prised. Hare. 

I have the barking of bold sense confuted ; 

Its clamorous tongue lliua being consopite, 

With reasons easy shall I well Ik* suited, 

To show that Pytliagore’a position's right. 

Dr. II. More, Sony of the Soul. 

Contort, x. [Lat. consors , -urtix.] 

1. Companion; partner; generally a partner 
of tlie bed, wife or husband. 

Fellowship, 

Sneh ns I seek lit to participate. 

All rational delight; wherein tho bruto 
Cannot la: human consort. 

Milton , Paradise Lost, viii. SSfl. 

Thy ltellniin. who tby consort eauio 
Not only to thy lied, but to thy fame. 

Sir J. Denham. 


2 . Accompany. 

tSwnet With and Mr desires consort your graces. 

Shakespear , Low's Labour's lost, tl. ] 

lfts a special prerogative of family, though it bu 
in an hunibln and mean subject. If it bo consorted 
with modesty and virtue, to exalt and equal itself to 
any digiiily.-pMfaHoJi, Translation gf Don Qutiotr 
iv. 9. 

Conedrtable. adj. Capable of being com- 
pared or ranked with ; suitable. Obsolete. 

lie wns Hindi morn consortable to (’imrles Bran- 
don. under llenry Vlll. who was equal to him. sir 
11. Wot ton. 

A good eonseience, and a good rourtier, are ran- 
sor table — IF. Mountague, Devout Essays, p.m- ItviH. 

Contortion, s. Partnership ; fellowship ; so- 
ciety. Harr.. 

\thilo others are curious in thn^hoieo of good 
air, and chiefly solicitous for henlthnd habitations, 
study thou conversation, and be critical in tliy eon- 
sort ion.- Sir T. ltrowne, Christian Morals, i^ y. 

Conaortablp. s. Fellowship; state of union; 
partnership. 

Thus, consulting wisely with the slate of times, 
and the child's disjswition and abilities of contain- 
ing, must the parent cither keep his virgin, o? la- 
bour for the provision of u meet consulship.— Bishop 
Hall, Cases of Conscience, iv. 1. * 

For their having l>eeu unkind, and uniiierrifhl to 
their poor brethren, they slmll Ini cursed, and cast 
down into a wretched consort ship with those mali- 
cious mid merciless fiends, unto whose dispositions 
they did so nearly approach. — Barrow, Sermons 

i. :H. 

Connpeotdity. s. [Lnt. conspectus = view, 
sight.] In t.lu* following extract,, cither 
along or rhetorically pedantic for organ of 
sight, or eye. 

Wluit harm can your bisson eonspeetuilics glean 
out of this character ? — Dhakusfumr, Coriolanus 

ii. 1. 

Conaperalon. *. [Lnt. vonxperxio, -onis\ from 
cons] antis , part, of cunspenjo, from spunju 
-sprinkle.] Sprinkling about. Hare. 

lie must purge the old leaven, and make us a new 
ennsftersion.— Jeremy Taylor, Sermons. (Ord MS.) 

The ennspi rsion and washing the door posts with 
the blond of the Lamb.— Id., Great Exemplar. 112. 
(Uni MS.) 

Conupieuity. s. Brightness; fuvourublc- 
lic.ss to the sight. 

If this definition lie clearer than the thing defined, 
midnight may vie for eonspieiuty with noon. - Glan- 
ville, Sccfmis Sc it ntijica. 

Those licit would' stand sure, must not affect too 
milt'll height, or wiuspirui/ie. The tail cedars are 
most subjects to Mimics ami lightnings, whiles tlm 
shrubs of tin: valleys stand unmoved. M jcii great. 
liesM'doth hut make n fairer liiarki' for evill: them 
is true finnucssc ami safety in inwYwcriliv..— Itishop 
Hall, lhieid and Achish. (Ord MS.) 

Conspicuous, adj. [Lnt. vnnspicuux.] Ob- 
vious to tlu* sight; seen at a distance; 


lie sinirlo chose to live, nnd shtin’d to wed, 

Well (deas’d to wnnt a consort of his Iwil. 

Dryden, Fables. 

His warlike amazon her host invades, 

Tim imperial consort of the crown of Spades. 

Pope. 

With the «rm?( on the last syllable. 

Male lie created thee : but thy consort 
Female for rare: then bless’d mankind, uud said, 

Jfe fruitful, multiply, nnd till lh»* earth. 

Milton, Paradise, lstst, vii. 529. 

Construction postpositive find adjectival in 
4 king consort^ queen consort &c. 

*2. Concurrenee; union. 

Take it singly, and it carries an air of levity : but, 
in consort with the rest, has a meaning quite diilcr- 
eut.- tlishop Attcrbury. 

3. Cutachrestie for Concert. Obsolete. 

A consort of linisick in a banquet of wine, is ns a 
Hiirnct of carbuncle set hi gold.— Ecclesiastic us, 
xxxii. Ii. .... 

Then* should he a continual consort of ravishing 
harmony among them. - Seutt, Christian Life, i. iii. 
Consdrt. v.n. Associate with; unite with; 
keep company with. 

What will you do? I<et's not eoiwroWwith them. 

* Shakespear, Macbeth, ii. :j. 

All flesh eonxorteth according to kind; ami a man 
will cleave to his like. Ecdesiasticus. xiii. 111. 

Some of them lirlirved, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas. — Acts, xvii. A. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with 1111*0 P 
t • Dryden. 

Contort, v. a. 

I. Join ; mix ; marry. 

He lH'gins to consort himself with men, and thinks 
hiiusdf on o.— Locke, Thoughts on Education. 


eminent ; famous ; distinguished. 

< )r come I less conspicuous \ Or w hat rlinngc 
Absents tins:? Mdton, Pa rad- sc h>st, x. 107. 

He attributed tornrhof them that virtue which 
lie thought most conspicuous in them. Drydtn, 
Jui'i nal's Satires, dedication. 

Thy father's merit poi’ila Him 1 out to view, 

And sets tins* in the lairesl point of lit: lit, 

To niukn thy virtues or thy luults conspicuous. 

Addison, Cato. 

The house of Lords, 

Conspicuous seem* ! Pope, Imitations of Horan . 

Conspicuously, utlr. In a conspicuous man- 
ner ; obviously to the view. 

These mrllnds may Ik* preserved conspicuously, 
ami intirely distinct.— Walls, t.ogick. 

ConspicuousCess. .v. Attribute? suggested 
by Conspicuous. 

1. Exposure to the view; state of being visi- 
ble sit u distance. 

Ii«M)ked oij witli such a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fHbrieks; yet they appear so but 
in that twilight, which is requisite to their conspt- 
ruousness. — Doyle. , 

2. Eminence ; lame ; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the au- 
thor's conspicHoHsness.— Doyle, Experiments amt 

1 Considerations touching Colours, 

Conspiracy. 8. 

I. Combination between two or mory per- 
sons to commit some iiyury to a third, or 
■to the public; plots concerted treason. 

0 Conspiracy! § 

Sham’st thou to shew thy daiig'rous brew by night, 
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ith tasto and colour by natural canspissnfifin ' 
Of things dissever'd. Aiuii ,d h *, M i n Ash mule's 

u « Ihcutrum Chymicum Hritanmcnm, p. 176. 
f? ,r *"“Jy M but this spirit, llxt, gross by consjiis- 
satum.—JJr. 11. Mure , Infinity uf Worlds, st. 13. 


1 had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of tho boast Calllgui, and his I'onrod’retwi, 

Against my lift). Nhakesucar, Tempest, It. 1. 

When scarce ho had escap’d tho blow 
Of fbctlon atul fonspiracy, • 

Death did hm promis'd Impos destroy. Dryden, 

o. Concurrence ; general tendency of many Co * u P uro »tlon. s. [Lat. xpumitio , -unis ; 
causes to one event. * from mn». foul, filthy] Act of defil- 

Whon the tinio now canto that miscre was npc for in fif » oelllement ; pollution. Hare. 

him. there wan a conspiracy in all heavenly mul So odious a muspu rent ion of our holy religion.— 

oarlhly things, to frame lit occasions to lead him Bishop Hall, Remains, p. i(J2. 

U The air appearing**!) malicious in this morbiflek ConBtft M®* [Lat . .comes stabuh -= (literally) 

• I Pi Hint nf tb<> .1 .... ..if A. 


conspiracy, exacts a mom articular regar d.— Har- 
vey, Discourse nf Consumption*. 

Conspiring; engaged in a 


Conapirant. adj. 

conspiracy or plot ; plotting. Hare . 

Thou art a traitor, 

Conspirant ’gainst this high illustrious prince. 

* Hhukenpmr, King Lear, V. 3. 

Conspiration* s. Agreement of many to 
one end. Hare. 

One would wonder, how from ho differing premises, 
they Nhould infer tho Name conclusion, were it not 
that the conspiration of interest were tuo potent for 
the diversity of judgement. -Dr. II. Mure, Decay of 
jChrislian Piety. 

The same [duty of praisel must also be puhlick 
9 and united, universal and fl limited, with a gemral 
consent arid holy kind of conspiration,-- Bishop 
Pearson, Sermon, Nov. fl. lii<3. 

What an harmony and conspiration there is Is*- 
twixt all these laws, one unit iiallv aiding and assist- n ’ 

ing the other \— Hammond, Of Conscience, § i!S. Conatabler y. x. 

Conspirator, ft. Person engaged in a plot ; • wick. Hare. 
one who has secretly concerted with others 
the commission of a crime; plotter. 

Stand l rack, thou manifest conspirator ; 

Thou that contriv’st to murder our ilrend lord. 

Shakes jnar, Henry 17. Part I. i. 3. 

Achitophel is among tint conspirators with Ab- 
salom.— 2 Samuel, xv. 31. 

Hut let I lie hold conspirator lieware ; 

For heav’ri makes princes its jieeuliar can*. 

Dryth n. Spanish Fryar. I 
One put into his hand a note of the whole con- J 
snirncy against him, toircther with all the names of! 
t lie conspirators. - Sooty j 

Conspire, v. n. [Lat. ennspiro = blow’ to 


count ot the stable, thence master of tile 
horse, official intrusted with the preser- 
vation ot public order; Fr. cannf table . J 
Keeper of the pence for the parish or some 
smaller division {petty constable) ; for the 
hundred or sonic larger division {hiyh cou- 
ntable); dignitary who anciently presided 
in the court of chivalry long abolished 
{lord fiiyh constable). 

When 1 on me hither, 1 whs lord high coustahtc. 
And duke of Buckingham : now poor Kdward Hohnn. 

ShakcsiMiir, Henry I III. ii. I, 

The knave constable li:ul set me i’ th’ stocks. i‘ th* 
common stocks, for a witch, hi., Merry Wins of 
Windsor, iv. fl. 

The constable lieiug a solior man, and an enemy to 
Nodiiinii, went to observe what they did , — Jeird 
Clarendon. 

Same as Con stab lc- 


In tins parish arc seven consfablerics and town- 
ships. - llnrton, Monas/icun Ehornccnse, p. -131: 
175M. 

Constablesblp. x. Oflicc of a const able. 

This kivpershin is annexed to l\w coiistabhship of 
the castle, and that grunted out in lease. Caine, 
Sumy of c„rn tcall. 

c£n*tablewlck. x. District over which llie 
authority of a constable extends. 

If directed to 1 lie constable of l). 1m is not hound 
tnexeouto tile warrant out of the precincts of his 
cmisfablcirick. - Sir M. Hate, Ilmlucia Placdorum 
Corona 1 , ell. 1. 


gether, as two winds might do in favouring , Constabulary, adj. Relating to, or of the 
the progress of a vessel: whence the sc- nature of, the oilice of constable, 
condarv meaning of joint action, originally ! , 1,l, l i u,|in ’ or n well-organised const, dm. 

« o <» u ul I»r inditV..r.H«t nnui f.u* *lu» i fore*. which consisted on the lirst of .Isinmiry, 

with H goml or lUailuritlT, now tor tlU»| 1SW, of l*A,:tl2 ..lli-ers and III. n.-Mct'nltoch, tho - 

most part with ft bad, sense.] Concert a ^ graphical Dictionary, Inland. 
crime; plot; hatch secret treason. : Used snbxtantirally in such phrases as the 

What was il ‘ Irish constabulary.' 

That mov’d lwile Cassius to conspire t \ , 

Shakes/iear, Antony and Cleopatra, ii. ft. Constancy, x. . 

They took great indignation, ami couspinsl ]. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable 
S'v.y M aml ,llc I cnlimuimv. 

v U-t the air be excluded ; for that undrrminetli the ! . Tin* law s of Cod himself no man w ill ever deny to i 

body, and conspircth with the spirit of the body to i 
dissolve it— llacon. 

There in in man a nhtuml nossihility to destroy ! 
the world ; that is, to coitspi'v to know no woman. % 


lie of a ditfcniit constitution from tin* runner, in re 
s]Mvt of the one’s cousin iicy, and tin* mutability of 
tin* other.- Honker. 

(Consist eiicv ; unvaried state. 

lncrnlihlr, that constancy in Mich a variety, such 
n multiplicity, should lie the result of chance.— If ty. 
Wisi/nm of Cod manifested in the Works of the 
('nation. 

3. Resolution; firmness; steadiness ; un- 
shaken det e rmi nut ion . 

In a small Isle, amidst the widest sms, 

Triumphant constancy has lls’d her sent ; 

In vain the syrens sing, the (eniiR'sts boat. Prior. 

4. Lasting affection ; continuance of love or 
friendship. 

Constancy is such a stability mid firmness of friend- 
ship. as overlooks and passes h.v lesser failures of 
kindness, mid yot still retains the hamo habitual 
good will to a friend— South. 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

Hut nil the story nf the niitht told over, 

Mon* witncssctli than fancy’s imaircs. 

Ami grows to something of emit constancy ; 

Jiul. Imwsis'ver. sti’migi* mid admirable. 

Vmke.pMr, MacMh, iv. 1. SMyr. r-Xighr, torn* v. 1 

Ctnipirlnfly. iuIva In a ccmi>|uriufE liiaunor. Constant, ailj. [Lilt, rmulm », -tmtts, |>art. ot 
Either violently without mutual consent for urgent consta \ from */« -- sliiltd.] 
reasons, or conspirinyly by f lot of lust or cunning j Firm; lixtxl. # 

mnlit-c.- Milton, Tctrn chart Ian. i Ifvou take higblv rectified spirit of wine, mid de- 

w hemn is Higmiled, ami by n soieiun contestation i „.*■ ,„„i l „,:« mnv 

ratified., on the uort of (itsl, Hint these thns* joined 
and oonfiHloratea, ns it wen*, are com spirt ugly pro- 
^jflbua and favourable to us. -Harrow, ii. 4W0. (Ord 

CoaipUi&tioB. y. [L.Lnt. ctmxpmatio -onft; 
froip xpixxus - thick,' thickening.] Thick- 
ness; get of thickening. Hare. 


nsin< 

—Sir T. li row ne. Vulgar Erronrs. 

The press, llm pulpit, and (he stage, 

Conspire to cm i sure and expose our age. 

Lord Roscommon. 

So moist and dry, when IMurlius shines, 
Conspiring givo the plant to growr. Hciyli. 

Conspire, v. a. Plot ; contrive. 

All warn are hush’d mid gone, 

Which couiitri< > a did conspire. 

Old Metrical Itrsion of the Psalms, xlvi. 
Tell me what they ilcscrvi*. 

That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft " 

Shakes/H-ar, Richard III. iii. 4. 

Contpirer. s. Conspirator; plotter. 

Hut these con spines couched a'J so rleane 
Through i^nse demeanour, that their wiles did 
weane 

Hy heart from doubts. 

Mirrourfor Magistrates, p. 406. 
Taka no can*, 

W ho chafes, who frvts, and where yonspircrs aro ; 
Macbeth shall never vamiuisird Ik*. 


ph legated spirit of urine, mid mix tln rn, you may 
turn these two fluid liquors into ncunstant body.— 
Hoyle, History of Firmness. 

2. Unvaried; unchanged; iimnuUiilc ; dura- 
ble. 

The world’s a scene nf changes, and to Iki 
Constant, in nature were inconstancy. Cowley. 
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3. Firm; resolute ; determined ; immovable; 
unshaken. 

Home shrewd emitents 
Now steal the colour from ItaNsm tin's elni'k : 

Home dear fneud dead : elsi* not liing in the world 
t'ould turn so much tha constitution 
Of any eonslaiJ mail. 

mhakrspear. Merchant of Venice, iii. 12 . 
The lonl prtvy w*al found the woman, in Iht « x- 
aniimilioii. tins! ant in her former sayings. -Lord 
Herbert t\f (.'turbary , History of Henry Vt 11. \ 
|>. 47-\ 

L Consistent; steady; grave: (applied to 
t/iii^f/s). 

1 am no more mad thifti you are: make the trial 
of it in any constant question— Shah spear. Twelfth 
Sight, iv. 2. 

5. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained con. 
staid friends- Sir P. Sidniy. 
fi. Certain ; not various ; steady ; firmly ad- 
herent: (with to). 

Now, through the land, his rare of souls bo 
stretch'd. 

Ami like a primitive apostle pn*neh'd : 

Still elienrful, ever constant to his call; 

H.v many follow’d, lov’d by most, admir'd by all. 

Drydcii. 

lie shewed las iirm adherence In religion as model- 
led by mir m.fional ennMitiiliuii, and was eoustmd 
to its otlices iudeiiitiiiii. tmth in public and in his 
family. Addison, Frnhvhbr. 

7. Evident. Obsolete. 

It is constant, without any dispute, tlmt if they 
Imd fallen on these provinces in 1 In* beginning of 
this month, t.flimlcroY, Ncinle, l.ouvaine, Ac., would 
have cost them neither lime nor danger.- Sir H‘. 
Temple, Works, ii, (Ord MS.) 

Conit&ntia (wine), s. Wine, both red pud 
white, so mimed from the farms of Con- 
stantin at the Cape of (iood Hope. 

The faun ms Constant,. t wine is the product of two 
contiguous farms nf that name at tin* base of tlni * 
Table Mountain, Mweru ciulit ami nine miles from 
Cape Town. — .McCulloch, Dictionary of Commerce, 

It i ne. 

Constantly. adt\ 

1. Invariably; perpetually; steadily; cer- 
tainly. 

It is strange Hint the fathers should never appeal ; 
liny, that they should mil constantly do it,— Arch- 
bishop Tdlutsmi. 

2. Patiently; lirndy. 

Poes our nephew 

Hear his restraint so constantly, as you 
Deliver it? # Massinger, H rand Duke nf Florence. 
Constellate, r. n. Join lustre; shine with 
one general light. Hun’. 

Tin* several things which engage our affections, do, 
in a transcendent manner, shine forth mid consul- 
late in Cod. - Hoyle. 

Those parts w hich never -u one sidijeti iftvell, 

Hut Millie iilieuiiiiiii u cxei'fli nee fon-lell, • 
lake stars, did all const, llatc here, 

And met together in one sphere. * Oldham, 

\ Duc,n to the Mi inory of Mr. f\ M or went. 

Constellate, v. a. Unite several shining 
: bodies in one splendour. Harr. 

| Crent enlist it lit ions ami such as arc const cl lattd 
inln kimwledgc dn imihiug till they outdo all.-' 
.Sir 7'. ttroinic. Vul'iar Krronrs. 

Wlm ennsti Hat, d Muir fair I drill? 

Scan mo n( and rhtcht r, Thierry amt Theodpret. 
Till'S!* sea l lens l perfect inns, which wen* dividi^ 
nimuigthe Kcveral ranks of iuferioiir natureSAvcis* 
summed up and conshllati-d ill ours. — (•Uiiivillt, 
.Sc, psis Sco ld ifica. 

Constellation, s. [Lat. constc/lalw , -unis - 
group of sttirs; froiy ktdla - star.] 

1. Cluster of li*cd stars. 

Fi*r the stars of hcaicii, ami tl.e constellations 
thcn*of, shall not give their light. Isaiah, xiii. 10. 

Thu earth, llie air resoinuled. 

The lienv’ns ami all a lhe constellations rung. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 561. 

A constellation in hut one, 

Though ’tis a train of stars. Dr yd, n. 

2. Assemblngi 1 of splendours or exerllenees. 

The condition is a yonsh Ration or conjuncture of 
all those gos]H*l-gryees, faith, hols*, charity, self* 
denial, repentance, and the Tvat.—llammond, Prac- 
tical Catechism. 

Conater. o. a. Construe. 

Tho rule which they have set down Is. that in cen'- 
nmnii*s uuditlenait, all cliurcliiw ought to Is*, one of 
them liulo another as like as possibly they may Is*, 
which possibly, wc cannot otherwise coaster, than 
that it doth require them to Imj i i ycn ns like as they 
mav Is*, without- breaking nny pusiiivinirdinancg of « 
( i i >d. Jlwker, Ecclesiastical polity, h. iv. 5 13. lOril # 
MS.) • 
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Conntern&tlon. x. [Lat. nmxternatio , -ow/x ; 
from comterno - knock down.] Astonish 
meut; amazement ; surprise; wonder. 

They find the same holy consternation upon tliem- 
Rclves that Jacob did at Bethel, which ho called the 
gato of beaten. — South. 

Thi* Tint ives, dubious whom 
They must oliey, in consternation wait , 

’Till rigid conquest will pnmouucf- their liege. 
f Philip*. 

C6n«ttpate. r. a. [Lat. const ipat us , part, of 
amstipn. J 

1. Crowd together # into a narrow jooni ; 
thicken ; condense. 

Uf cold, tho properly is to condense and const i- 
pate.- - Bacon . 

It tiny. by amassing. cooling, and constipating of 
waters, turn them hi to rain. - Rag, lUsdom of OW 
manifested in the Works of the Creation. 

There might arise some vertiginous motions or 
whirlpools in th • matter of the chaos, whereby the 
atoms might )>e thrust, and croudcdto tin* middle or 
f those whirlpools, mid tln-re constipate one mint lii-i 
into great solid globes. Heathy, Sermons, vii. 

Stuff up, or stop l»y fillin'* up the passages. 

H is not probable that any aliment should hnv» 
tho quality of entirely constipating or shutting ii[ 
the capillary vessels. -ArbuthnoLUn the Mat tire and 
Choice of Aliments. w 

Bind the belly, or ut^te costive. 

Omitting honey which e» laxative and the powder 
of Nome hiadstones in this, doth rather constipate 
and bind, than purge and loosen tho holly.- Sir T. 
Browne , Vulgar Errours. 

Constipation, x. 

1. Act of crowding anything into less room; 
condensation. 

• This workelh hy the detention of the spirits, and 
const inat inn of the tangible parts.— Bacon, Sutural 
unit lie per* men fat History. 

fit) requires either alisnhite Ail ness of mat ter. or 
a pretty close constipation mid mutual coiit 4 et of its 
particles.— Bentley, Sermons, vii. 

•J. In Medicine. Stoppage of the howels. 

The inactivity of the gall occasions n constipation 
of the I icily.— Arbuthmd, On the Suture and Choice 
of Alimi n/s. 

Constituency, x. Body of rotMilncnts. 

liven the larger constituencies were obsequious.— 
Macau lap, History of England. eh. iv. 
Constituent, at!}. [Lat. const if uins, 

part, of coiistitHo - constitute.] Making 
anything what it is; necessary to exist- 
ence; elemental; essential. 

Ilmlj'. will, and reason, are the ll/.eo parts neees- 
wirily const it u< at of a man. Dry den, Translation 
of Dufresnoy's Act of Painting. 

Jt is impossible that the figures and sines of its 
r const Uncut particles should he so justly adapted as 
to touch one another in ei cry point.— llenttey, 
Serkiors. 

Constituent, s. * 

1 . Person *jr thing which constitutes or settles 
anything in its peculiar stale. 

'fheir tint composure and origination require a 
higher mid nobler constituent Ilian chance. -Sir M. 
Hate, Orif/ination of Mankind. 

2. That- which is necessary to the subsistence 
of anything. 

This obstruction of the mesentery is a great im- 
pediment to nutrition; for the l.xiiiph in those 
* gkiidx is a necessary constituent of the aliment. — 
Arbuthnfit, On the Saturn and Choice of Aliments. 

3. lie who deputes another as his represen- 
tative, especially in parliament. 

You may communicate this letter in nny manner, 
you think proper to my roust it m nts.—liurkc. Letter | 
V<j the Sheriffs of Bristol, 1777. 

Constitute, r. n. (Jive formal existence ; 
make anything what it is ; produce ; esta- 
blish. • 

Wo must obey laws appointed and const if of at by 
lawful authority, not against Iho law of (hid. - 
Jeremy Taylor, Rule and Exercises of Italy faring. 

it will be necessary to consider, how nt first those 
several churches were constituted, that we may un- 
derstand how in this oiii^ church they wore nil 
united.— Bishop Pearson. 

Constitute, x. Established law. Obsolete. 

A man that wil not oliav the king’s constitute.— 
Preston, Tragedy of Cambises : aliout 15U1. 

Constitutor, x. One who constitutes or up- j 
points. 

Faith iff the foundation of justice, which is the 
ehiof constitutor and ninkor of a puhlyke weal, and, 
Ijv tho aforementioned aulhoritic, conservator of tho 
■ aim a. -Sir T.Ullyot, The Oowruour, fol, ltig. 
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olnstituttaf. verbal abs. Forming; making. 

Prudence is not only a moral Imt Christian virtue, 
mieli ns is iierossary to the constituting of all others. 
—l>r. H. More , Decay if Christian Piety. 

Constitution, x. 

1. Act of constituting; state of being; par- 
ticular texture of parts; natural qualities. 

This is more iieticflciul than any other constitu- 
tion. — Bentley. 

This light lieing trnjecled through tho parallel 
prisms, if it suffered any change by t be refraction of 
one, it lost that impression liy tho contrary refrac- 
tion of tlie other ; and no, lieing restored to’ its pris- 
f ine constitution. Iiecnme of the same condition os at 
first. - Sir /. S acton. Upticks. 

2. Corporeal frame. 

Amongst many bad effects of this oily constitution, 
therein one advantage; such who arrive to age are 
not subject to stricture of fibres. Arbuthnot , On 
the Suture and Choice of Aliments. 

3. Temper of liody, with resect to health or 
disease. 

If such men happen, hy their nat ive constitutions, 
to fall into the gout, either they mind it not at all, 
having no lei rn to be sick, or they usi: it like u dog. 1 
—Sir If'. Temple. , 

Beauty is nothing else but a just accord and har- 
mony of II inemliers, animated by a healthful 
const it ut i on.— Dr yd* n. 

4. Temper of mind. 

Dniiictas, according to tho constitution ofa dull 
hend, thinks no better way t.n sliew himself wise 
than by suspecting cverv timer. - Sir P. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the world 
Could turn so much the constitution 
Of nny constant man. 

Shakespeur, Merchant of Venice, iit. *2. 

He defended himself with undaunted courage, 
and less passion than wan expected from his consti- 
tution.— laird Clarendon. 

a. Established form of government; system 
of fundamental laws. 

Tho Xonnan rouqu’ringnll by might, 
lilixing our customs, and the form of right. 

With foreign constitutions he had brought-. Daniel. 

In this revolution of l.'V.'H, there was as remarkable 
an attention shown to the formalities of the const!- 
tut ion, allowance unde for the men and the times, 
as in that of |it*»M. tt attain. View of the State, of 
Europe during the midi/te Ages, eh. viii. pt. ili. 

1 cannot conclude the present chapter without ! 
observing one must prominent and characteristic | 
distinction lielwivii the constitution of England and | 
that- of every other country in Europe. - Ibid. i:h. vni. • 
pt. ii. | 

By the ftcerumts of all travellers, Ilia lower orders 
in Poland were in a miserable position at Lhe period j 
of the first disnicuiltcniiciit. but f lie constitution of | 
171*1 provided fur I be gradual emuiieijsitioii of the 
peasantry, and. by conferring representative rights 
on citizens and traders, encouraged t lie formation of 
ft respectable, middle class.- S. Edwards, The Polish 
Captivity, vol. i. cli. ii. 

G. l’artirulur law; established usage; esta- 
blishment ; institution. 

\Vc lawfully may observe tho positive constitu- 
tions of our own rliurehi*.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, l». |v. § 5. 

Constitution, properly speaking in the sense oftlie 
civil Jaw, is that law vvhieii is made and ordained hy 
home king or cni|icrur ; yet 1 hit canonists, liy adding 
(lie word saensl to it, make it to signify tin: same ns 
nn ecclesiastical canon. — Ay life, Parcrgon Juris 
Canon iei. ^ 

Constitutional, adj. 

1. Bred in the constitution ; radical. 

It is not probable nny constitutional illness will 
lie communicated with the small-pox hy iuucuio- 
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Constitutionalism, x. Adherence to a cori- ' 
stitution. 9 

Tho aim of this form of government Is in keen * 
niindlo path, an aa to annihilate despotism nml 
slavery on the one hand, and, on the other, to arrest 
the development of deiimcnitie idena. Huch is evi- 
dently tho pruicipln of riinstitutionnlisin, but to 
realise it completely tho exact middlo path is not 
easy to find, and among tho various couHtitutions of 
which History Iihm preserved tho memory, there are 
some which lean too much to olio or othar of the 
two extremes, so that them are despotic const it u.' 
tional inonarehies.iind the republican cinistlliitiniiu] 
monarchies — S. Edwards, Polish Captivity, ii. ai). s 

Constitutionalist, *. [for this fonn as com- 
pared with comUitutionist , atfe N aturulist, 
tis compared with nature and natural.] 
Adherent lo, or founder of, wljut is called it 
constitution. 

They have somelimea brought forth five or six 
hundred drunken women, calling at the bar of the 
assembly for the bloial of their own children 
ns lieing royalisls or constitutionalists. — Burke 

Thoughts on a Regicide Pence. s 

Constitutionally. ado. According ty n 
constitution. 

Unanimity is constitutionally requisite for ever# 
act of each town .—U>rd Chesterfield. 

Constitiitlonlst. s. Man zotilous for the 
established constitution of the country. 

Nothing can lie more reasonable than to admit 
the nominal division of ennstdutiomsts, and anti- 
const it utioiiisfN.— laird Buliugbrukc, Dissertation 
on Parties, 1U. 

Constitutive, adj. Having the power to 
constitute anything what it is; elemental; 
essential ; productive. 

Ail hough it he plaeed among tlm non-naturals, 
that is, such as, neither naturally roust did ire, imr 
merely destrueiive. do preserve or destroy.-— Air T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

The first cimsc, as it exelmles all external, so like- 
wise all internal const it itl ire causes,— Bishop Bur- 
low, Remains, p. 

Tlie elements and cavs/diitire parts or a sehisma- 
tiek. being tlie iwleein of liiiiis« ir, and the eoiileiniit 
Of others. Dr. U. More , Decay of Christian Piety. 

Constrain, r. n. [Fr. contraindre ; from 

ldlt. COIISthlKJO.] 

1. Compel ; force to some action. 

f,, hy sight vvliieh should 
31hko »ur eyei llow willi joy, hearts dauc 
eomforls 

Const ruins l hem weep. 

Shnki * pi nr. ('ortolan es, v. 

And s( might way Jiis div-iplcs tu 

get into 1 lie ship.— Murk, iv. 43. 

Namur subdu'd is England's palm alone, 

Tlie rest besieg'd, but wc constrain'd the town. 

Dryihn. 

l 2. Hinder hy force ; restrain. 

Mv sire in caves constrains the winds, 

Tan with a breath their eJaiu'rnui pige iipiica*"*: 

They tear his whistle, and fui'sake the si-us. 

Dry den. 

3. Violate; ravish. 

Her spotless eliasf if.v, 

Inhuman traitors, you cans! rant’d and ii>rc’d. 

Sla.kcfiptar, Titus Aintrouicus, v. 2. 

4. Confine; press. 

\\ hen amidst the fenour of the fiiust. 

The Tyrian hugs and funds I her on her breast. 

And with sweet ki^i s in her arms cans/ rains, 

Thou may 'at infuse tliy venom hi her veins. 

Dry den. 


tion.— Sharpe, Surgery, 

2. Consistent with the civil constitution ; 
legal. 

The long parliament of Charles tho First, while it 
acted in a constitutional manner, with tho royal 
concurrence, redressed nmuy heavy grievances. Sir 
IF. Blurkstonc, Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land. 

But there are certainly no inHtnn<*e8 of reliellion, 
or even, as lHr ns wo know, ofa constitutional resist- 
anee in jiarlinment, down to the nugn of Richard I. 
— Halims, View of the State of Eurofw during the 
middle Ages, eh. viii. pt. ii. 

If we look linek from tho accession iff Henry IV. 
to fiiat of his predecessors, tho constitutional au- 
thority of the house of commons will bo perceived ^ 
to have made surprising progress during tho course 
of twenty-two years— ltnd. eh. viii. pt. iii. 

Constitutional, s. Brisk walk taken for 
the sukt of the bodily health. Colloquial. 

And when she f Miss Cornelia Blymhcr J told little 
Paul that sho was going for her constitutional, ho 
wondcml sho did not scud a footman for it.— 
Dickens, Dombcy and Son, 


5, Tie; hind. 

When winter frosts constrain the field with cold, 
The scuiity rout can lake no steady liol-.i. Dryihn. 

ltusni^r mi with shunts, he b^ids in chains 
Tho drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. Id. 

6. Imprison. 

Constrain'd him ill ft bird, and made him fly 
With party voluurtd phum-H, a chattering pjjo. 


test ruin ; withhold. 

Tho soft weapons of paternal persuasions aner 
mankind liegim to forget fh« original giver or lire. 
Iiecnme overweak to resist the first iiichiud mu ;« 
•vii, or after, wheif it became haliituul, to ivu»(r<uu 
l. -Sir IV. Ibxteigh. 

wtrainable. adj. Tdublc to constraint; 
tmoxious to compulsitin. 

Whereas men IsTon- sI«skI bound in eonsflenc'* '! 
lo as reason tearhctli. tlicjfme now, by virtue or 
i uninn law, constrain able. Honker. 


compulsion. 
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What octtislrm it liad pH von thorn to think to tliHr 
greater nhilumllnti in evil, that through a frown rd 
and WHfitnii desiro or innovation we did rouslraio- 
idly those things, for which conscience *vas pre- 
tciitled. — Hooker. 

Constraint. *. 

1 . Compulsion ; compelling force ; violence ; 
act of overrulin'; tin* desire; confinement.. 

I dill suppose it should lm on constraint ; 

U«t, heuv 11 bu thu nk'd, iL is hut voluntary. 

' iVA , / L'/>n run ii> A' .It 
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must rwf inns, lave the senso of a wliolo Rontonee 
contained iu them. Locke. 

. Act of arranging terms in the proper order, 
by disentangling transpositions; act of 
interpreting ; explanation. 

This label . . . wlmsc containing 
Is so from M*iisr in linnlm*ss, that T can 
Makf no collection of it ; h*t lum shew * 

His skill in the const met inn. 

S/mkispcar, ( 'ymhelinc, v, 5. 
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sfraiut 
111:00111118 
*2. Confinement. Hare. 

llis liuflm were waxen weak nml raw. 

Thro' ioiiK iniprisomueiit nml iiard r nut mint. 

Si truth r, Fur r it Q... . , 
Conatraintlve. atfj. Having the power ofi 
conipelling; ublc to overrule the desire, j 
Rare. 

Nut through any constraining necessity, or erui- 
• sfraiut i ve vow, hut on a voluntary choice. — ttomc, 
Surrey if Cornwall. 

Constrict, v. a. [Lat. constrintus , part, of 
.const rinyo ] Hind; cramp; confine into I 

a narrow compass; contract; cause to! 


Sismii slr:;ime, or •Jivnur ■»!' sinzulardv. 1 l;:.t vve have 
examined this point. .Sir T. liewucc, I’rh/ar Fe- 
rmi rs. 

lie that Wiiiihl live at ease sin ul l always put the 

l)i ‘st construction on Iiiisiih'ns and conn 

Collar, Essay I Si tin II. 

Ueliirion, in its own mil lire, prndiiecs good will 
j towards men, :md | uls the m:idi*.l cm, stem Li-.n 
llpull every aiv:<ienL liial licl'idl* them, S.it cf it»r, ■ 
no. 4s:j. 

1 Iii I lie ranst I’url ion, for He* purposes of this Aft, ' 

( Of the Acts liereilllil'ler ilieoipi.iaii'd. Ill" rxpirs-l II 
‘ Tile Special Act* shall mean tin* I'uiiln* lirailli 
Art, IMS. . . . The 1 limits of the Special Aet ’ -Jnll 
mean tin* * limits of the disliiel;' die 'passim*, of 
till* speei.'ll \et ' shall mean tin* dale of tin* et>ioilig 
in force of this Act, Ac. Jjocil (j.,n riumut Ait, 
isr.s. vii. 


shrink. . „ .... 

Sui*h tliinirs ns constrict the fibres nnd strengthen Constructional, tuff. Respecting meaning, 
the solid parts. Arbulhuol, On the Saluro and sense, or interpretation. 

Chou'C of Aliments. I 'I'lio nature <>t‘ suuholieal grants, mid roust rnr- 

Constriction. s. Contraction ; forcible eon- ! tinih } 1 c-mveyanees was not *» wed ei.usidereii as 

t motion : (Cmnpn-ssi.m is from un oi,tm,rd <* : 

force; Constriction from some (/utility). Constructive, wtj. 1 taxing the character 
The nir which lliesi* receive into tin* lung-, may f . mw . 

servo to render I heir tioilies ri|iiipi>iiileranl to the l C OllMIUi tiotl. 

water; mid the constriction or dilataliou of it mar ! It wa» lu.t po'-sd.Ie to make it liN.fc even l:ke a 
■ ■■ ■ ■ • roust run / iv Irea-mii.- bishop tlururt, H, story 


prohnlily assist them to ascend or desee d in the 
w liter.-- Ibi it, Wisdom of (Soil maniJ\.sUJ in the 
Works of the Creation. 

Constrictor, h. [I^it.] That which com- 
presses or contracts. 

He supposed Hu* must riot nrs of the eyelids must 
lie strengthened iu tin* supercilious. - Arhuthnot 
and Fo/ie, Martians ScrihLrus. 

Constringo. i\ a. Compress; contract; 
hind; force to contract itself. Rare. 

The dreadful spout, 

Which sliipmeu do the hurrieaiio call, 

Constrinfd in mass by the almighty miu. 

Sh'ikrsfMiir. T roil vs and Crrsxida, v. 2. 

Strong liquors, especially iiithmimatory spirits, 
intoxicate, const rinyc. Imrden the Jihi'cs,uiid coagu- 
late the tluids. A eh at hunt. 

Constringent, ai/j. Having the quality of 
binding or compressing, 

Try a deep well, or a conservatory of snow, where 
the enlil m:iy lie im ui* const rinyi at. -Jhicun, Mat tt rat j 
and E.rpcr inirnt.it History. \ 

Close crowds I lu* shilling atmosphere ; nnd binil- 
<>ur strengthen'd bodies in a cold emhruet 
Const rinyi nl ; feeds and animates our blood. ^ 

Thomson, Unisons, Winter 

Construct, v. a, 

const ntoJ\ 

1. ihtihl; form: compile; constitute. } 

Ih* 1 there Vm* an admiral ion of those di\iuc nttri- 1 
hutes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting lie. 
whs pleased to construct Him \:isL fahrick. ■ tloyt , , • 

.Some Considerations tourhiny ttus Cs,ftiliussof F.v- | 
prrimental Xaturul Philosophy. 

*2. Form by the mind. 

The thought occurred to hint tlint lie might mil- _ 
slriiet a story, which might possibly lie roiisidrnsl ; 
as NiitlicAent to i*.irn his pardon.®- Macaulay, History construe, r. a. 


his own Tone: lijvj. 

Another mode in which the associative (i lulmey 
operates, is in I In* formal mil of aggregate ei-m epic: 
of tilings that have never heel i liroiiald heiniv i 
coiiseiousiii ss hy M-iisuryiuipn-sMons. I In '■*■ 

wliieli lias Ins-ii termed that of c-ns/rnc/i 

ti'Ui, is the fiiUiidalinii of imagiiialeiii ; and it is exer- 
cised in every other nietitnl opi lainm iu whiili we 
pass from Hu* kiiouu lo tin* unknown. When we 
attempt loloriu a rmiu*, tiiui.vrhieli shall ihth r IVmii 
one (hat we have already expi rii-need as a l.-iili e of 
iilijeetive reality, hy tlm intiMdiu ln-n o| a single 
new element— as when we imauuie a lirn-k hui'n' in.* 
nplaced hy one of stone, in every n sp*rt Honduras 
to size ami form we substitute ill our minds tin* 
idea of stone for that of brick, and assoeiat- it h, 
the principle of eoiitiguit.v w ilh those olln-r i«i.-i-. 
which that of the whole budding is :,n aifgregale - 
be. f ' or is- nter , Principles of human Physo t< pj, 
f MW. 

Constructively, title. By conMriicliun. 

luteriiretulividy and must nub ret y ; as, vvlieu i 
war is levied, to throw down iueloMiii-s generally, 
Ac. .Sir M. Jlatc, Uisturia Ploritorum t'lov.n. , 
eli. xiv. 

He that lias fewest faults, has must met inly none 
at all, his-aiise it is a common ease; Iml no man has 
more faults than he that pretends to have none. 

[Lat. const nidus, part, ot Constr ^ ctor . St On L * who forms or mikes ;i : 
tiling. 

Tin* necessity of doing something, and the fear of 
umlerl.'ikiTig iiiueii, sinks the luslm ian to a genea- , 
log ist, tin- philosopher to a journalist ofth- weather, 
and tin* ni.'iHieiii.’itician to a constructor of dims. - 
Johnson, Itomhier, in'. HKi. 

! Constructuro. x. File ; cdilict*. Rare. 

Tln.v shall t ln* earth's construct are closely hind, 
And tl» tin; lent re keep the parts c.iilin'd. 

Sir U. bloc:., tore. 


I 


of Knfjtand, eh. xxii, 

Construction, s. 

L Act of building; fabricsition ; form of 
building; structure; confirmation. 

Tlu-re’s no art 

To ah- w the mind’s must ruction in the ftu*o. 

• Shakcspi a r. Mactsth, i. 4 . 

The ways were mndo of several layers of Jlat 
atones nnd flint: Hm construction was a little va- 
rious, according to the nature of the soil, or Hie ma- 
terials which they found.— J "b ••C. not. • 

2. In Grammar. Putting of words, duly 
Qliosen, together in such u manner sis is 
proper to convey a complete sense ; syn- j 
tux, of which it is the Latin equivalent 
(•oil ^ (nir - with, struct iu ^ idio; = arrange- ; 
ineq|.). 

Bome^Articlca constantly, and others iu certain < 


[Lilt . const nio.] 


1, Range words in their natural order; dis- 
entangle transpositions. i 

I'll teach mine eyes w ilh meek humility. 

Love- learii' d letters l<i tier e> es to read ; 

Which her divpwil, that truo heart's tlmuglit can 
spell. 

Will m ii ui roncoivofuml l'-am to construe well. 

SjHimr. 

(Must rue the times to their necessities. 

And volt shall nay. indeed, it is Ha* lime* 

And not Hie king, that doth you injuiiis. 

Shakispior, limey 1 1 . Port //. iv. 1. 

2. Interpret ; explain ; show the meaning, i 

I must crave that t he nut so mult rstiH-l or mu- 
st nud, ns it any such tlnug, hy virtue then-d. emild 
be done dit limit the aid and iihsAtaneo '» Hods 

most blessed Spirit, ll’-kt r. ... 

Virgil is so very ligi.ralive. that lie requires i l may 
almost sa yj a g nun mar apart to cuMln* hiui.- 
JJrydiH. 
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Thus we nro put In construe and panipliraM* our 
own words, to ins* ourselves, either froJi thi; ig* 
linraiKic or maliei: of our advei-ssiru s.- -- Ihshop Std- 
tiupjprt. 

When the word is construed into its idm. tlici 
ilmihli* meaning vniii*«lies 1 --.'h/f/i'*iiji, ltial.>yuts on 
the CvtfiilinKH.ifiinci.iit Mtt/.ds. 

rharii.M'k dri f not deny, and assuredly could rim. 
willi truth liave denied. Hint- he had mh*ii a emu 
imsmoii written and signed hvJiiu.es and eonlaui- 
ing vi unis %lneh might witlmut any violence i.e 
ron\irutd. and wliHi weir, hy all to whom llie.vl 
win- slum n. actually must no, t, to mi i leuise Urn 
murderous .'inihusendi* ol'Turuiiam Hiven. Moran- 
toy. /I'.ito.y ,f/:„ ; il,iml. eh. xxi. 

•tills Vet .-h.iil lie mosLnut togi'tlier w it Ii. and l:n 
deemei! part i >f , thi* I'ulnie Health Vet. 1M S ; vn.rils 
lis. a l iii l.:i< Vet shad Is* interpreted in Hie scum* 
ns-i"ii"d i . i :ln m in the said Public Health AcL. ■ 
7.i. ■ >/ h'.in rnnii at Act, |s,y*., iv. 

Constupdite. r. it. [Lnt. const uprat us , part, 
or' co/istn/mi.] Violate; (b'liaiich ; ilelile. 

'I I. • g» id gust lye father that cnn.dnprotid ii luiu- 
i!r«"i i.iMtii s in his I vine 1- .Hate, Hismurse on the 
Ji. r, t, moos. pi. iii.; |.i.,u. 

‘I heir wives and loveliest daughters (‘i>/f«/trprrffid 
by i very lias** eiulioii. Hurt on, Auatfiny of Mi lan- 

Ch-lli , p. 111.*,. 

CocrtirpraAlon. s. Vioiution ; tlclilement. 

I tie hist ere eyes full of adulteries; every glanei.* 

\i lieii*. -I is ; g ;n t of beastliness : the very sight is a 
kind ..I K,-n nc. prat ion. Jiis/n p llott. Works, ii. :*Kf. 

Conaubfcist. r. ti. *Kxi>t together. 
Covi^ubsisting. purl. m/j. Subsisting in eon- 
jiui'-s i'j.i with Mimething else. 

'I >e n* me some who Imld two consuhsisfinfl wills, 
nu aet.ve and an eleetive, the latter eontinuaily 
I'lreetii.g i he Ii inner ; liovv truly 1 shall n<*t ex- 
am. lie. ,V ( tech, Frt . will. Fort kioacUdye, dr. ji. .rt. 

Consubstantlal. m/j. Having tin* sillia r Sllb- 
sljiuci* with sunietliing cist*. 

'I m- l.oril i ui* iiod is l.ul mu* Hoil: in which iinli- 
v i.- ■ ■ ■!«• itiniy, iiotwiHistaiidiii-'. vv“ iulon* the rather, 
as i »■■!.. ii lot.igi tlier ol liniiseil'. vve glofily that con- 
r,i- , .f.,anti.i' Mol'd VV lilt'll IS tile Soil; We hlrs.8 llnd 
b.arnil.v tliiil c.i ess. uliai Sjml, eli ninlly priM'eed- 
n.u frniii Ii. it ii, which is the liol.v liliosl.- Hooker. 

il rmi! min 111 a Imd.v mns-hstontial with our 
In lilies ; a li.iily of tin: same, hotli nature and niea- 
sm e, w iiir’.i it li:.d mi earth.— Id. 

In their rum i its the luiman mil lira* of Christ was 
liol miHoii-sninttul tu ours, hut uf aniitlier kind. 

Jict i*i e*i<iii/. 

'hi examination Kutyehes nlluvveil that the Holy 
\irgin was mnsuhstontial with its, amt that ‘our 
Hutl was incarnate of her;’ hut lie would not allow 
iliai lie was therefore, as man, musuhshintiat with 
us, h:s ii. • linn apparently liciug that union with 
tin* 1'iviiPit.v had rhaiiged what otherwise would 
have l lei'ii human nature. However, vvli' ii |in*ssed. 
lie saitl, that, tlniugh up to that day In* had not pel- 
muted himself lo discuss the nature of Christ, nr tu 
allirui tliiil 'Hod's body is man’s liuily though it 
vuis human,' vet lie wuiild allow, if commanded, uur 
l.ord ,. I'oiisliiistauHallly willi Us.--Aftt»m«, Essay 
mi t'li JJt i‘i lopi'ti at oj* Christian lhn^rinc, ell. V. 
Seel, ii 

CouBubfctantialUt. s. One wli'o believes ill 
ciiusiili.statiliatiou. 

'I In* .s-ct of tin* Lutheran consuhstant odists and 
of the U< final i triiiisulistantiali.sts. who atlirin that 
Hu* li'Hiy "| mir Lord is here upon earth at once 
present in many jmiees. Harrow , iscrmuus, ii. s. :il . 

Conbubwtantlality. s. Kxistence of more 
than one iu the same substance. 

'j lie eternity of the Sou’s generation, nnd hirheo- 
eternity nml consiihstaiifialUy willi tlift •Father, 
vvlieu lie in me down from heaven.— Hammond, On 
Fonda nit nfals. 

( an the answerer himself unriddle the secrets of 
the tuearual iiiii, fatlmiu the undivided Trinity, or 
l In* mnsnbAiiHtiahtiyoT the Kterual Soli, wiLh all 
his nailings nml examinations t— Uryden, lkfeurc 
if tin bake if l'ork ‘s Pain r. 

1 have never found iu Scripture," he [Kutych<*sJ 
saiil,’ rijiorts one of the priests who wen* sent to 

j him. ’"lliat then* are two natures." 1 replied, 

" Neither is tie* \ ’onsidistiiutiality’”Uwl\\m\in\sio\i 
of Nieiea, to lie I'numl in the Scriptures, iml iu Hie 
linly Kaihers. who well umlerstiNid them and lailli 
fully expounded tlu in.’’ .Xcwman, Essay on th,. 
bt reft pan at of Christian boctrnir, eli. v. M'et. :h 

Consul) stdntiuto'. r. a. Unite in one com- 
mon substance or nature. 

That so hy ‘putting his linger into tin* print of 
the nails, and thrmdiiig lus hand into Ins side,' In* 

1 [St. Thomas.] might almost cousuhstaufiate ami 
unite himself unto lus Saviour, ami id once Is* as- 
sured of the trill h and partake of Hie protil of Ihu 
lloMirreclloil. Hammond, 11 arks, iv . le L 
T ’ey an* driven In musufistantiiite and iueor- 
porate I’liri-t with eluueuls Mieninieiital, or to 
trauMibstiintiate aiul ehaugi* their MihsLance inu, 
lus ; uml MU till! one to hold him really, but uiyisiUt}*, 
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inouldtil up with tho suhstaneo of those elements— 
the other to hide hhu under tho only \isihle kIiow of 
bread and wine, the substance wliertyf, as they 
imagine, is abolished, and his succeeded in the same 
nxtiu.—Jluokrr, Ecclesiaxlieat polity , b. v. § 07. 
(Ord 318.) 

Coniubit&ntlate. adj. United, 

We must love her, I the wifo.l tint is thus con sob - 
st antiate with u s.—Felltham, Sermon on St. Luke, 
xiv. SO. 

' Consubstantl&tion. x. Term by which the 
Lutherans express their doctrine of the 
union of the body of our Saviour with 
the sacramental element : (us distinguished 
from tranxubxtantiatwn , or change 1 of sub- j 
stance). ' 

In the point of consuhstantiation, toward the 
latter end of his life, ho changed his up ml. Ilishop 
Attcrbury. 

In the year 1.T24 them arose among the friends of 
the Reformation a tedious and fatal emit 
lv.'.jHTting tho presence uf the body ami blood of 

, Christ in the Eucharist. Luther had rejected I In- 
duct lino of Trausubstantiatimi, blit maintained, m*- 
vertheless, that along with the elements of bread 
and wine the real body and blood of Christ was re- 

ceived liv the jiartnkcrs of the laird's Sumter 

lie could allow the scriptural exprcssimi* t o lie eon- 
sisteut with tho reality of the elciu-nts according to 
the plain testimony or our senses, and yet . . . think 
that those; same expressions do still imply that l lie 
pnrtnker of the real lin-iuf and wine does also par- , 
take at the same time of tin- material substauee «»f 1 
Christ’s hiunaii body. This, however, the advocates 
fur the doctrine of coiisubstantiiitiou must argm-. - j 
Mthur, Church History, century Id. eh. li. j 

Consuetude, s. [Lit ronsnrtudo ; from 
xuctux - accustomed.] Maintenance of a 
custom: (ns opposed to Desuetude). 

Wherefore to say that it is sacrilege or unlawful 1 
to observe this coiiscitude or law must bee judged , 
erroneous. Hariux, IVorkts. p.ynl. tliicli.) j 

'Consuetudinary. x. [Lat. conxitrfudinu- i 
riiun.] Kitusil of monastic forms and 
customs. 1 

All account of a cousin t ml i Horn fit the abbey of 
Kt. Edmund's Hury.- linker' x MSS. Catalogue by 
Musters, Cumbridyt, p. til. ; 

Consul, s. \ 

J. Chief liuigislrnte in the Roman republic. ! 

( )r never be so noble as a consul, I 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. 

Shukts/H-iir, Corioluinnt, iii. 1. 

Consuls of umd'rnto puw'r in calms were made ; 
When tile Cauls came, one sole dictator sw a.\ 'd. 

r ih’yilt n. 

An for tho miT much credit Hint hath Im-oii irivcii 
unto authors in sciences in making them dictators, 
that their words sliould stand, mid not consols to 
give ml vice, the damage i.s infinite. -Ilacmt, Aden me- 
Ihi nt of Learning, b. i. 3 k i( Ird MS.j | 

2. Ill Chnnurrc. Sep ext ract.. 

Const l, iii commerce, [isj nn ollieer appointed hy ! 
eomiM*tent g authority to reside in foreign countries 1 
in llie view of facilitating anil extending the emu- j 
nierec carried on between the sulijects of thncouii- i 
try which appoints him. and those of the country 
or place in which lie is to reside.— McCulloch, Die - ; 
turn a ry of Coni me ire . 

1 then mentioned that the I'adro Antonio was an i 
Austrian aubjeet. ‘And ofwlial nationality are you 1 
asked the Italia.-- * Your slave is Italian.' *ll:i 
a consul hereV’ -‘There is no Italian consul 
here. Kllendim,' 1 answered.— Dr. II. Samhcith, The ' 

* J/qkiia Has Iii, vol. i. eh. vi. 

Consular, adj. Relating to a consul. 

The consular power had only the ornaments, with- 
out tho force, of the royal authority. Sju-ctutor, 
no. 2s7. 

Consulate, s. 'Office, Sind official residence, 
uf a consul. 

His name and consulate were effaced out of all 
puldick registers bud inseriptioiiN.— Addison, Tra- 
vels in Hilly. % 

Consulship. x. Office of consul. 

The patricians sliould do very ill, 

To let the consulshipAn'. so deiil’d. 

It. Jonnnn, Catiline. 

The noblest Romans, wh«u they stood lor Hint 

• which was a kind of regal liopour, tin: consulship, I 

were wont in a submissive manner, t • go aliout.iuid ! 
Iieg that highest dignity of the meanest plcMaiiN, 
naming them man ijy man ; wliieli in their tongue, I 
was called ‘petitio consulutus.’— Milt-on, Eicono- . 
claxtes. eh. xi. I 

Tiio lovely boy, with his auspicious face, 

Khali Pol box cvmulship and tnuiujdi grace. I 

Drydm. I 

Conadlt. v. n. [Lilt, cunxulto.] Take coun- ; 
« tel together : deliberate in common. [ 
* 542 
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9 1 

9 Every man, 

After the hideous storm that follow’d, wm 
A tiling inspir’d ; nud not consulting broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this U-miM-st, ’ 
Duelling tlio garment of Ibis jxticu, jdiodud 
Tho suuden hrrnch on’t. 

Shakespear, Henry VTII. L 1. 

With /hr. 

A senate house, wherein three hundred and twenty 
men sit consulting always for tho people.- 1 Mac- 
caljccs, viii. 15. 

| With with. 

i Consult not with Hio slothful for any work. -Ee- 
clcsiast icMS, xxxvii. 

! lie sent for his Iswoin friemlN. with whom he most 
confidently consiiltcil, and shewn! the }>aper to 
Hieni, Hie eon Units whereof In* could not oonccivo. 
--Lord Clarendon, History if the Grand Rebellion. 

Consult, v. a. 

1. A>k advice of. 

Consult ymir rt-nsou, nnd you soon shall And 
Twas you were jealous, not your wifo unkind. 

Pope. 

2. Regard ; act with view or respect to. 

We are, in tli«- first place, to consult the necessities 
of lift*, rather than maUcrs of ornament und delight. 
—Sir Ji. L' list range. 

The senate owes its gratitude to Onto, 

Who with si i glint a soul consults its safety, 

And guards our lives, whilo he neglects his own. 

3. Plan; contrive. 

'1 lion hast consu/teil shame to thy house, by cut- 
ting "If niaii.v people.- - Habak k iik, ii. Id. 

.Many things were then 1 consul/isl for the future, 
yi t nothing was positively resolved.- ■ hail Clarm- 
don. History of (he Gram} kt hellion. 

Consult, s. (accent, in some of the extracts 
on tlu 1 second syllable.) 

1. Act of consulting. 

Yourself in person head one chosen half, 

And lnarcli l' oppress the faction in consult 

\\ ith dying Dorax. Drydi n, Don Subastum. 

2. Lilcd of consulting; dctcruiiiiiition. 

lie said, ami rose the llrst: Hie council broke; 
And all their grave consults dissolv'd in smoke. 

Dryden, Fables. 

:). Council ; number of persons assembled in 
deliberation. 

I in *' ’ nits of our whole number, 

to consider ol tin- lbnii> abmirs. — llacuii. 

A consul l **f coipii ts bclnvv 
Was call'd, to rig luui ouL a beau. Swift. 

Consultation, s. 

1. Act of consulting; secret deliberation. 

The chief priests held a consultation with the 
elders mid scribes.— Murk, xv. 1. 

2. Number of persons consulted together; 

council. 

A consultation was called, wherein he advised a 
salivation. - II iseman, Surgery. 

:j. In Liar. 

Constt tafia is a writ, whereby a muse, being 
formally removed by prohibition from tho eccle- 
siastical court, or court Christian, to the king's 
court, is returned thither again: for the judges of 
tin- king's court, if, upon comparing the libel with 
llie siiggi-stiou of the party, they do liml tho sug- 
gi-stmn lain*, or ic*t proved, ami tlu-ii-fore the mu«o 
to lie vv 1‘oiu‘tully called from the court Christian; 
lin n, upon this ron.odtafion or deliberation, decree 
is lo be n-turned again, t.’oivill. 

Consultative, adj. Having tb» privilege of 
coiir-ulling. 

.None of i In-in elect or eluKise llie enijs-rour, but 
only i Iiom- mv jo-im-es who have a consultative, Ueli- 
bi-ral ive. and deti-riuiiialive power in his el«-etioii. - 
Archbishop Jlrmnlndl, Against llobtns, p. 27. 

Couaultur. x. One who consults or asks 
counsel or advice. 

There shall not lie found among you a charmer, 
hi* a consult) r with familiar spirits, or a wizard.— 
Den tern many, xviii. It. 

In this action tlu-y which first consulted with 
Apollo were to blame. (Tor Apollo was tlm devil,) 
lint they, which hy industry would have /mmd it if 
they eniild, were not guilty of the llrst eonsidtrrs' 
fault.— Hairs, Golden Remains, p. 2SS, 

| L-irduer a.sksj * What r%ht bad Pliny to act in 
Hus milliner V by what law or laws did he punish 
[them I with death V but tho Uomana nad ever 
Imriii *1110 sorcerer, and lianished his consttllers 
for life. It was an ancient custom.— Mow man, 
Essay on the Development if Christian Doctrine, 

(-li. iV. NIH-t. i. 

Consumable, adj. Susceptible of destruc- 
tion ; possible to be wasted, spent, or de- 
stroyed. 

Asbestos does truly Afrrce in this common quality 
ascribed unto both, of being incombuiitible, and uot 
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consumable by Arc; but it doth contract so much 
fuliginous mutter, from tho ftirlhy parts of the oil 
though it was tried with some of the purest oil, tliut 
in a veiy few days it did ehoak and extinguish Him 
Ihuilk. - Jlishtrp )yukins, MathcmatU'al Stag irk. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, wiiich 
is greater or less, our importation or exportation of 
consumable commodities.— Locke. 

Gonsfime. v. a. [Lut. conxumu.] AVnste ; 
spend; destroy. 

Where two raging Area mecMogother, • 

They do consume tho tiling that frnls their Airy. 

Shakespiar, Taming of the Slime, if. j. 

Thou shalt carry much seed out into the field, ami 
slmlt gal her hut little in ; for the locusts shall eon. 
some it.— Deuteronomy, xxviii. 

Thus in no ft anguish she consunas Hit* day, 

Nor quits her deep retirement. 

Thomson, Seasons, Spring, 

Continue, v.n. Waste away; bfr exhausted. 

Ho wus Lhrenb-ued by Apollo in a dream, that ho 
should consume os bare ns u certain lirnxeu itxcActuc, 
which was eonseemte-d unto him in his teuiphiky 
Hip|NKTates. - Fothtrby , AUunnnattix, p. 2SU. 

With nwni/: (the eoumiouer form). 

Therefore let Iti-uediek, like cover’d tin*, 

Consume aieay in sighs, waste inwardly. 

Shnkcspmr, Much Ado about Nothing, iii. i. 

They shall consume’, into smoko shall they run- a 
xti me away.— Psalms, xxxvii. 20. 

Consumer, x. One who spends, wastes, .or 
destroys unything. 

’rime ... is a consumer nnd devourer of all tilings. 
—Skelton, Translation if Don Quixote, ii. l. 

Money may Is; considered an in the hands of tho 
consumer, or of the merchant who buys llie com- 
modity, when made to export. • Locke. 

Consummate, r. a. [Lat. consumuitux.] 
Complete; perfect; finish; end. 

Yourself, myself, and other lords, 

If you think meet, this aflrninuii will pi*t 
To consummate this business happily. 

Sluikt spt or, King John, v. 7. 

There shall we consitiumafi our spous-il riti-s. 

Id., Titus A ml ron inis, \.i. 

The person was cunning enough to In-gin the 
deceit in the weaker, and the weaker sullleieiit to 
consummate the fnuid t‘n the stronger. — Sir T, 
Jlrou'iic, Vulgar Er roars. 

He had a mind lo consummate the happiness of 
t lie day. Taller. 

Consummate, adj. Complete; perfect; fi- 
nished. 

J do but stay till your marriage be consummate. 

Slntki sin a r. Much A do about Nothing, ui. 2. 

Earth, in her rich attiru 
Consummate, lovely smil'd. 

Mil/on, Paradise J.osl, vii. .Mil. 

(’ml inn, aiming his maxims for raising aiuiiii to 
llie most consummate great m-ss, advises to iH-iTorm 
exlmordinary actions, ami to secure a goial hislo- 
rian.— Addison, Fm holder. 

If a man of perfect and eonsnnnnu/e virtue falls 
into a misfortune, it raises our pity, Imt not our 
termur. - Id.. Sjm tafor. 

Consummately, a dr. Perfectly ; completely. 

I'lulcr the conduct of Eelix Kaausinus, a Hale n- 
tiau coiisuniinalrty learm-d in tin- (im-k, Chahlaiek, 
ami Arabii- languages.— T. Warton, History of Eng- 
lish Pm try, ii. U S. 

Consummation, s. 

I. Completion; perfection; end. 

That just and n-Kuinr procss, which it must Iw 
supposed to take from its original Lo its consumma- 
tion. — Addison, Spet'talnr. 

.2. Krnl of flu* present system of things ; end 
I of the world. 

l-'mm the lirst la-ginning of the world unto tho 
hist cunsiini mation thereof, it. neither hath lsi-n 
nor can Is; otherwise. —Jlooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, ii. § k 

3. Deulh ; end of life. 

(ilinst, imlniiL forla ar Hh-o I * 

Nothing ill • nine near tla-el 
(juiet consummation have, 

And renowned be thy gnivo. 

• Shakcsjn.il r, Cymbcline, iv. 2, wng. 

Consumption. «. * 

1. Act of consuming; waste; destruction. 

In commodities the value rises as its quantity is 
less and vent greater, which (ieiiends upon its being 
preferred in its consumption Locke. 

2. State of wasting or |HTishiiifr. 

Etna nud Vesuvius have sent forth Annies for this 
two or l!in*o thousand years, yet the mountains 
themselves have not suirenil any cons-dcrablj* dinn* 
liution or consumption ; but an* at tins day tno 
highest mountains in Hum* const rw*.-WoodwaW. 

3. In Nosology, Phthisis pulmonalis. 

Consumptions now • 

In hollow bonus of man. . - 

Shakespear, Timon ifJLthms, hr. 3- 
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The stoppage ofaromen’s courses, if not looked to, 
lets them Into a aonsumption, dropsy, or other din. 
fn* n —Ilamtis. Discourse of Consumptions. 

The essnnLlul and distinguishing choiWlnr of a 
^onilrmvil consum/dion, is a wasting of the body by 
niwon of an uleoratcd state of the lungs, attended 
with a cough, a discharge of purulent matter, and a 
hectic fever.— -Sir R. Hlackmare. 

CoAi&mptionary. adj. Inclined to con- 
sumption. * 

Hih wife being consumptionary, and no likely to 
die without child.— Mishap ih turfen, Lfe of Bishop 
Hroumrigg.p.mi liwo. 

CoDBdmpUoaer. s. Consumer. Hare. 

When the llw puts one penny duty, the trader, or 
retailer, in his prioo adds another for him self; so 
the consnmptiouer iN, in a manner, double faxed.— 
DavenantmEssay* on Trade, i. 1 .VI. (Uni MS.) 


Consumptive. adj. 

1 . Destructive; wsistin^ ; exhausting; hav- 
ing the quality of consuming. 

Books, wliirlt serve to any oilier purpose, nre . . . 
consumptiru of our time ami health to no purpose. 
—Jeremy Taylor , hart or liubitautnim, nref. 

• A Ioiik consumptive war is more likely to break 
this K™nd alliance than disable France .— Addison, 

• T resent State if the 1 Var. 

o Affected by, or with a tendency to, the 
disease consumption. 

Nothing taints sound lungs sooner thnn inspiring 
the breath of consumptive Jungs. — JJu my, his- 
course of Consumptions. 

The lean, consumptive wench, with coughs de- 
cayed. 

Is call’d a pret ty, tight, and slender maid. llrydin. 

By an exact regimen a consumptive person may 
hold out for years.— Arbuthnot, On the Suture and 
Choice of Aliments. 

Consumptively, ado. In a way tending to 
consumption. 

A puny consumptively disposed mother. — 7M- 
docs. 

Cont&bulate. v. a. [Lat. tabula -board, 
jiliiuk.] Floor with boards. 

lied cords and bwirdiPnnt I lie best (lesh-nriiien, 
emisolidating and vuntalndahng liis hmly of er- 
rnitry into a gum or moving linumnia.--- Canton. 
Soles on Don Quixote, iii. i. 

Contact, s. [Lat. coHtaelux ; from tact its, 
part, of fan0o -touch.] Touch; close union; 
junction of one body to another. 

The Plntonists hold. Unit the spirit r.f the lover 
doth pass into llm spirits of tile person loved, w)i 
eausetli the desire of return into the liody ; where- 1 
upon lollowet h that appetite of contort and eon- 
junction. Huron, Satural and ExjH-fimcntal His- 
tory. 

When the light fell so obliquely on the air, which 
in other places wo* between them, as to lie all re- 
fjeeleii, it i in that place of contort to he 

wholly I m n sin it ted.- -Sir J. Snctmi, Opt irks. 

The air, by its immediate contort, may coagulate 
the blood which Hows along the air-bladder.— Ar- 
buthnot. On the Suture and Choice of Aliments. 

Cont&ctlon. x. Act of touching; joining 
one body to another. 

That deleterious it may he at some distance, and 
destructive without corporal contortion, there is no 
high improbability. Sir T. Jlroicne, Vulgar Er- 
roses. 

It is a rule in philosophy, that every natural agent 
works liv a contortion, w hether bodily or virtual, 
Jtishop i/all, Remains, p. IHI. 

Cont&gion. x. [Lat. cuntagh % •on is ; from 
can with, tango - touch.] 

1. Contact of body with body, by which dis- 
cuses arc cnniiiiumcnfcd : [in the strict 


sense of tlit* word, opposed to i/ifutioii). 

If we two 1st one, and thou iihi.f false, 

I do digest the poison of thy flesh, 

Being slrumpeted by thy contagion. 

Shakes /mar, Comedy of Errors , ii. 2. 

In infection anil contagion from hmly to body, as 
tin* plague and the like, the iulectiou is received 
many times by the body passive; hut yet k by the 
strength and good disposition thereof, repulsed.— 
Huron, 

Si. Less strictly, infection ; propagation of 
disease (either in its nufliral sense, or figu- 


ratively for mischief in general). 

Nor will the goodness of intent ion excuse tin 
scandal and contagion of example. Eikon Hast l ike. 

• Down fell they. 

And tho dlrc him/cnewM, and the dire form 
Cati'h’d by contagion. Milton , Paradise Lost, x. $12. 

3. Pestilence; venomnus cma nations. 

# Will he steal out of his wholesome lied. 

To dyo the vilo contagion of the night ? 

• Shakespear, Julius Cursor, ii. 1. 
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Cont&fioui. adj. Infect inns ; caught by ap- 
proach; poisonous; pcNtilentinl. 

And now loud howling wolves arouse the jades 
'that drag tho tragic melancholy night; 
w Im with their drow sv , slow, ami Hanging wings 
thp deail men’s graves, and from their misty jaws 

w ■ Shall spm r, hi urn 17. 1‘att IT. iv. 1. 

yi* sicken soon from her emit, ignats can 1 . 

Clrievo for her sorrows, groan for her despair. 

Prior. 

Cont&fflouanesB. x. Attribute suggested by 
Contagious; infection. 

An excellent preservative against the contagious- 
',?!* “ ll * ". Mountuyu, J hr out Essays, p. 177; 

Contain, v. a. [Lat. amtiiiro.] 

I. Hold ns a vessel. 

There are many other things whieli Jesus did. the 
wliieli. if they should lie w-rilleu every one, I sup- 
pose that ••veil the world itself could not contain 
the kgiks tliiil should lie written. John, xxi. i p *. 

• ■fully instructed. I shall lienee depart, 
fi really in nnii-c of thought, and have my fill 
U1‘ knowledge wliaL tins Vcsm-I ran contain. 

Milton, Paradise Lust, xii. 557. 

'» hat thy stores contain tiring forth, mid pour 
Ahuiulaiiee. Ibid, v.ait. 

*2. Comprehend ; comprise. 

Wherefore nlso it is contained in the scripture.— 

1 Piter, ii. it. 

What seem'd fair in all the world, seem'd HoW 
Mean, or in her sumiii'd up, in her contain’d. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii, 472. 

The earth. 

Though in comparison of heaven so small, 

Nor glist'ring. may of solid gni.il contain 
Mure plenty, than the silii that liarreu shines. 

Jhid.y iii. (11. 

8. Restrain; witbbbold ; keep within bounds. 

All men shoiild la* continued ill duty ever alter, 
without the terror of warlike forces.- -Spcusi r. In ic 
of the Statu of Inland. 

Their king’s person contains tin* unruly people ] 
from evil occasions. Ibid. 

I tell j oil, 

If you nIioiiM smile, he grows impatient, - 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves. 

Shakes [nor, Tinning of the Shn ir, induct, si*. 1. 

Contain, r. n. Live in (niitinniec. 

If they eminot contain, let them marry.— 1 Corin- 
thians, vii. !>. 

Whom we must oja-nly charge, tint either they 
would marry, if they cannot contain -, nr that they 
would contain, if they will imt ma -iy. • /tinting JIatl, 
Honour of married Ch rgg, p. ;,1. 

Containable, ndj. Possible to be contained, j 

The air midnntohle within the cavity of the cull- 1 
pile amounted to eleven grams. Hoyle. 

Containment, s. 't Competence. 

lid us now sis' if there 1 m- not a good means of 
virtuous contain nnnt , as Well in the days of peace as 
•f warn*.— Time's Stan Ionise. (« )rd .\l S.) 

Cont&minate. r. a. \lx,i\.coiitiiiiiinntus % part, 
of contain inn.] Delilc; pollute; corrupt 
bv base mixture. 
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Cdntcck. x. Snnu* as Contest; qtfarrel ; 
i eoiiteiilioil. Obsolete, rare. 

I le t none mislikc of, that, may not lie mended ; 

■ So conhck mioiic by concord ninught lie ended, • 
j E/niscr.Shtphcrd's Calendar, May. 

Contortion. s.f [Lat. tectux, part, of lego- 
cover.] Covering. Jiare. 

j Fig- leave* liy sundry uulliors nre di'seriheil to 

! have some nppcni-aiice unto g! a i»ilals, ami so wen 1 
' apllv Ihnui-d lor whrnutfvtionnf those parta. Sir 
T. Hroiruc, Misn tinmans Tracts, p. 15. 

Contemn, n. it. [Lilt, coutcmno.] Despise; 

scofn ; slight ; disn»g«rd ; neglect ; defy. 

! Yet ts-lter thus, and know n to k> contemned, 
Thau still con L m nul and Mattered. 

ShnhisjMiir, King Lear, iv. 1. 

I’ve, thy eonteuipt of liTe and pleasure sccujm 
T o argue an thee something more siililiiuu 
And excellent than wind thy liiiml contemns. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 1013. 

l'vgmnlion then the Tyrian sceptre sway'd ; 

One who couteisii’d divine and liiumin laws, 

Then strife ensu'd. Jh'ydin, I irgil's .Encii. 

Contemncdly. ode. Despicably. 

For if from liiirh degns: 
j lfee suddenly do slide to live eontcnoirdly 

With the vilo vulgar sort, that cannot mako him 
waver, ftylnstcr, Hu Hartas.im. (OrdMS.) 

! Contemner, x. One who contemns; dc- 
spiscr; seorner. 

A terrible example to all mntnnncrs and deriders 
of religion and g( sllynes.se. -Hishnp Woolton, Chris- 
tian Mannett, k. iij : l."»7iJ. 

Coin iiiouly they eon n* homo eomiiion cnHtcmncrs 
of marriage, and ready persuaders of all others to 
the same.- -Ascham, Schoolmaster. 

The contemner of the world must, still know, ho 
hath imt yet taken out the baptist's copy, not liuule 
Mii'li use of the doctrine of the nsl, ns is expected 
fnun him. Ilamnmud. Works, iv. W2. 

lie counsels him In persecute innovators of wor- 
ship, not only as cmitt unit rs of tho gods, blit dis- 
turbers of the state. South. 

Contcmpcr. r. a. [Imt. contnnpvro.] Mode- 
rate ; reduce to ti lower degree by mixing 
something nf opposite cpnlities. 

I know not whether lie lie more feared nr lovwl, 
both a Heel jons lire so sweetly content ih rnl in all 
hearts. Hishop Halt. 

The leaves qualify and contcmpcr the hint, nml 
hinder the evaporation of moist tin*.- Ray, Wisdom 
of (fist manifest id in the Harks of the Creation. 

Tie 1 antidotes with which philosophy lias medi- 
l the euii of life, though they eaiiuoL give it 
liiliihrily anil sweetness, have at least allayed its 
lulleniess.iMul enntvmjH rctl its malignity,— Johnson, 
Rambler, uy. 150. 

Con temperament, s. Degree of tiny quality. 

There is nearly bii equal contcm/H riiment of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hottest pnrt or 
the atmosphere.— Dt-rham. # 

| Contemperate. r. a. Diminish tin v quality 
by smmdliing contrary; moderate 1 :, temper. 

Th« mighty Nile and Niger do not only moisten 
and caul, iii/h rate the air, Iml rcfrcslf and liuiuee- 
tate tic earth. Sir T. Hrmciu-. 


Shall we now 

Contaminate our lingers with base link's ? 

Shah spt ar, Julius t \esitr, iv. 3. 

l)o it not with poison ; strangle her in her bed, 
Even in the bed she hath cantnmiuahJ. 

Id.. Othello, iv. 1. 

Though it he iifi . .isltntcd. by its relation to flesh, 
ton tcrrestrf!il converse; y« t 'I is like the sun. with- 
out cnitaminafiiiy its learns. tUaiinHc, Apology 
for Philosophy. 

lie that la's with another man’s wife, propagates 
children in another's family lor him to keep, and 
euntainaiafi* the honour thereof as much «■> in him 
I'n-s. -Ayhjfc, Part rgon Juris Canmiii i. 

Con tami nate, adj. Corrupt by base mix- 


ture; polluted. 

A base pander holds the elinmlier-d«or. 

Whilst by a slave, im gentler than a dog, 
jiis fairest daughter is contaminate. 

Shakrsihiir, Ih nry T r . iv. 5. 
HoW dearly would it touch thee to the quick, 
Should's! thou but. hear I were licentious; 

And that this ksly consecrate to tins 1 , 

Bv rulliall lust should be contaminate! 

’ Id., Coimdy of Errors, u. 2. 


The tons of iilcots. of ignoble birth. 

Contaminate, and viler Ilian the earth, t 

(i. Sandy*. Paraghrasi of the Hook of Job. l). 42. 
William liiifus was contaminate ns well with his 
own hr liis father’s sacrilege.- Sir If. S/adman, His- 
tory of Sacrihyr, adduida by Stephens, 5 vm. 

nomination, x. Pollution ; detilemcnt. 

What wanin' that mvused marriagi^if uuholiuess 
out of ’ saiu't i estote;’ of uneleiiuiiess out nfiuiima 
inmida miiiulis:’ of contamination vvitli carnal con- 
ciiliisei-nscV Was it not liis own l’o|ie Iiiii.hciiIius? 
-Jtishop Hall, Honour of married Clergy, p. 2L 


If IiIoihI abound, lei it nut. regulating the lmtieut’s 
diet, nml cunt miik-mting the liuuumin.— Wukd$an, 
Snrgiry. 

Contemperation. s. 

1. Act of diminishing any quality by admix- 
ture of flu? contrary ; act of moderating 
or tempering. • 

The use of air, without which there is iKS eoff- 
tinuationin life, is not nutrition, but tho content- 
pi ration of fervour in tho licart .—Sir T. Hrotcne, 
Vulgar Er rtmrs. 

•2. Proportionate mixture; proportion. 

Then* is imt gnulor variety in men's Hum's, aiul in 
the contempt-rations of their unt mill humours, than 
there is in llicir phantasies .— Sir M. Hale, Origina- 
tion of Mankind. 

Contemplate, r. a. [Lat. cnntnnplur.'] (Con- 
sider with continued attention; study; 
meditate. 

Then* is not much diHlculty hi eouMuing the luiud 
to contemplate wliut we have a great desire to know. 
-Walls. . 

c6ntemplate. v.ty Muse; think studiously 
with long attention. 

So many hours must I take my rest 1 
So many hours must l con ft m plate. 

Hhukcspvar, Henry VI. Part HI. ii. 

With over. 

Sapor liiul an lien veil of glass, which ho Ins] upon 
contemplating over the same as if hu had been Ju- 
piter. Peacham. 

With on. 

llow can 1 consider what belongs to myself, wton 
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I Jwfb so Inn* "mUmptatiny ,m you 'i—Dryden, 

Juvenal ' k Sti/n'i x, prof. 

Contempl&tlon. s. 

1. Meditation; studious thought on any sub- 
ject ; continued attention. t , 

How now, what HermiHCimtcmplatiou tiro you in ? 
~Shnkexpe/ii\ A ’inn Lear, i. 2. 

dontcmplatiim w kiH*pin< tin 1 # Men. which is 
bmvurlit into tlio liiiiul, for some time actually in 


it. ll« ly meditation ; holy exercise of tin* I 
soul, employed in attention to sacred 
things. • * j 

I have breathed n seen*! vow, i 

To live in prayer ami cuntcmplufiaH, i 

Only attended by Xeriswn hen-. 

Hhahs/war, Merchant of Venire, iii. i. 

•t. Faculty of study: (opposed to* the pom r 
of action). 

There lire two functions, contemplation niul prac- 
tice. nccnrdiiift to that irencral ilivisimi of objects : 
v some of which entertain our s]>eculatioii, others em- 
ploy our net ioiiN. — South. 

Contemplative, adj. 

1. Given to thought or study; studious; 

thoughtful. A ; 

Fix! and rontcmplatiir their looRa, , 

Still turning over nature's la inks. Sir J. Denham. , 

2. Employed in study ; dedicated to study. ' 

I am no courtier, nor versed in state affairs*; my . 
life hath rather liecn cmdemptati re than active. 
Jitiom. j 

(\mtciuphdicc men may lie without the pleasure 
of discovering the secrets of state, and men of action , 
are eoinmonly without the pleasure of tracing (lie ■ 
si*cn‘ls of divine art.- -tin ic, 1'osmoloyia Sacra. ; 

3. If Jiving the power of thought or modi t a- 1 

tion. i 

So many kinds of creatures might lie to exercise 
the can tern pi at irv faculty of man. A lay. Wisdom of \ 
(itnl mamjciftcil in the Works of the Creation. 

With of. 1 

lie stands erect, conscious and eon ft mptnthv of 
the Imicfactiou.— tiunnlian, no. 17‘». (Onl 11S.) 


Contemplator. s. [Lilt.] One employed 
in study; enquirer after knowledge; stu- 
dent. 

In the Persian tongue the word ‘magus ’ imports 
as much as a eoufimpfatarnt divine and h»*:i\« nly 
HCicnce. —Sir ir. Hattiph, History if the World, 

Tile IMutunie Contcmphltors reject Imth these de- 
HcriplioiiH. rounded upon jiartsaml colours. Sir T. 
Bromic, Vu I >jar Hr coins. * . 

Contemple. r. a. t’on template. Jlare. \ 

So ravished. I may at n*si route, nple \ 

The slurry arches of thy stalely lempje. 

Sdcexh r , l»i Hart,", mi. (Ord MS.) 

* Tom from thy tent, com forth and her •\nmft m/rfe 
The laild.cu wonders of my llinaui and temple. 

« I hid. Wl. (Onim) 

Contemporaneous, atlj. (VnteiiiiMiniry. 

The gn*St age of Jewish philosophy, that of Almi- 
Ksra, Maiiimnidcs. and Kiiuehi, laid lieen nothin - ; 
par ancon a with the Inter Spanish school of Arabic 
M\\bnn]A\y.— M ilman. History of Latin Chrinfiaiti/ it, 
li. xiv. cli. iii. 

Contemporarineia. s. Attribute suggested 
by Contemporary; existence at the 
same point of time. 

The serli*s of the matter, the epoch of the times, 

9 airt regular succession and contcmpnrariiHs* of 
prineiw.— Howell, hint radium far For dun Tract l, 
p. .m 

Contemporary* nt lh 

I. Li ving, or existing, at. the same time; roota- 
neous ; exist ihg at tfie same point.of time. 

Alhi*rt Jlun'r was rout, mporary to I mens. — 
Ih'inlt-n, Translation of. Dnjresnoy’s Art of Vitiat- 


ing. 

]l is Impossible to make the ideas of yesterday, to- 
day. ami to morrow, to lie tlTo samo ; or bring ages 
past, and future together, and make them couttan- 
pornry. -Locke. 

Of the same age.* 


A grove horn with himself In* wes. 

And loves his old eoutemportury tree*. Cawley. 

S That the history of tlm w in this word, 
the principles on which contemporary 
is in a fair way of excluding its rival . 
cotemporary from the English language, | 
are of some importance may be seen 
from the following extracts. In the pro- j 
vious editions they stand under Cote in-; 

S prary ; but, as the whole question is best j 
ealt with under a single entry, they are, 
544 . ’ 
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in the present, removed to the won! which 
comes first in order. Cogeuiul, as con- 
trasted with Congenial, has already 
boon given. 

rnTKMi'ouAUY, adj. \cnn and tern pus, I*at. 
Ih'iillev lifis remarked that cotcmpnrnry is a 
downright Imrhnrisin. * For the Latins never 
use in for mu, except liefnre n vowel, as vafipuil, 
"•eternal i but liefore a consonant, they either 
retain the »,ns contemporary , constitution, or 
melt it into another letter, os, collection, com- 
prehension ; so tlmt the word cotemporary is a 
word of bis LI5oylt«’s| own " ijnmition , for which 
the learned world will coyrat ulatc him ! * (Dis- 
serlnlioii mi I'ltalaris, preface.) 

Such is the notice of Or. Johnson. His 
editor write* as follows : 

* It will not be easy to confide the reasoning 
of tins remark, by which the just rule of forma- 
tion to our compound words of this class is 
given : though many indeed affectedly write 
cm uniat , ci'pitd incut, and the like, as well as 
c tt.il/i a-tiri/. Surat might have been added by 
l)r. Johnson to Locke in nid of cotemporary ; 
mid in modern times, both the Wartmis have 
adopted 1 his spelling. Vet LocKe.nud *'owlc\, 
and Drydcn. ami Addison, arc Johnson's exam- 
ples for eontem/mraryi and t'liilliugwortli and 
Steele will lm found on the sumo side.’ (Todd, 
in core.) 

As fur, then, ns authority goes, the ease 
in favour of the form in* n is made out 
to the satisfaction of most readers; to 
which it may ho added that it 1ms certainly 
increased since tin* foregoing remarks of 
Johnson and his editor were writlcn. Per- 
haps it has increased ever since the time of 
Bentley, inasmuch as it is Bentley whom 
Johnson quotes. At any rate, the only 
living writer with any pretensions to au- 
thority in whom 1 have found the form 
in » is Mr. Mill (see Cotemporary). 

Whether cotemporary he a worse word • 
than coatcmpomry is one question : who- I 
tlier Bentlev’s argument he x a lid is an- ! 
other; nor are those who criticize it to' 
he ehargul with undue presumption. The 
doctrine that nothing is weaker than its; 
weakest point is as good in criticism as in . 
mechanics ; and it must lie remembered 
(It that the word in quc.-dioii is English ! 
rather than Lai in, and (2) that the author ; 
of the Dissertation on l'halaiis was nl.-o 
the emendator of Milton ; his authority in j 
the two eases being by no means equal. 

Tlmt. 4 the Latins never use co for! 
con, except before a vowel, &r.,* is true;! 
hut it is wholly irrelevant. If, with the I 
Lathi word contcmporar ins before him, 
the first person who wrote cotemporary 
had ejected the w, he would have been 
wrong, lie would also have been wrong 
if, under the notion of putting a Latin 
word into an English form, 1m had sup- 
posed that that, word was cotemporarins. 
But neither of these alternatives is the fact. 
The clement •temporary is an English word, 
and in its English form it has a certain 
Latin element prefixed to it. In short, it 
is a word made up in England; and, in 
llie first instance at least, out of English 
elements and on English principles. What, 
these are is evident in such words as co- 
mate, a word which no one ever said 
should be con-mate. Unlike mate , how- 
ever, temporary is a wtird of Latin origin ; 
and it is not denied that this complicates 
the matter, by making the resulting 
compound look like a word introduced 
ready-marie from the Latin. .Now this 
Bentley has either not stvn, or, seeing, 
has assumed something whiclj he ought to 
have proved, viz. the doctrine that words, 
though put together in England, and, as 
such, made out of English elements are, 
when the latter element is of Latiu origin, to 
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he treated as if they weriT wholly Latin, i.e. 
Latin words adopted into English. Rut 
this would have allowed a good deal to Ik> 
said on the other side. In co- heiress, for 
instance, we leave the domain of pun* 
English, and find co- with a Norman affix ; 
in co-parcener we get a Low Latin om> • 
juid in co-rclitjionist we g£t ncnrly as’iniirli 
Latin as in cotemporary. In fact, the ques- 
tion is one which even now it is difficult, 
to reduee to rule. Be this, however, as it! 
may, it is clear that the foregoing rule 
falls short of the case ; and so do the su«r. 
gested analogues. * r * 

a) Constitution. — Here the omission of 
the it would be inaccurate hut, only be- 
cause there is ho such word as stitution in 
English. 

b) Collection is in a somewhat different 
predicament. With the two In it. is simply 
the Latin cotlectio in ail English form.. 
But there is such a word in English as 
lection , though a scarce one ; and there luay 
he (perhaps is) such a word us co-lrction = 
joint reading. 

c) Again, comprehension is from the 

Latin vomprehvnsio treated as a whole 
word. Co-preht nsion (prehension being an 
English word) is liable to ho coined at any 
lime if wanted, i.o. it is a word in posse, 
mcauing /Wul seizure. 1 

d) Coposition is certainly a telling 
word ; and, with the one which follows ir" 
is meant to convey mi objection on the 
principle of the reductio ad ahsurdum. But 
all it really means il, that, if we start with 
I la* Latin word composition , we are not free 
to eject the w. Position, however, is Eng- 
lish, and co-position is a possible, though 
an unlikely, word; it* unlikelihood <h- 
peiidiug upon circumstances other than 
etymological. 

e.) Cogratidafc is simply the Latin con- 
gratnlor ; hut, if grahdatr were a common 
English word, co-gratntation would he a 
useful term for u joint address of grat illa- 
tion. 

The extract, from Cowley is remark- 
able. It is one of the br*t lines he lias 
written; one of the best lines of his ori- 
ginal (for it belongs to a translation); 
and one of the best lines in I he whole 
range of translations in general. Vet it 
neither means contemporary in the ordinary 
sense of the term i nor was written under 
the ordinary influences of an Euglhh 
writer. The original, from Claudiau's 
Old Man of Verona, is 

‘ sKqiifrruniuM viiirfc iv/uscmiissc w-mus,’ 
ns applied to the trees of the old man's 
planting, i.c to trees of his oren age , in the 
sense of as old as himself, rather than to 
tree's (old oi* young) of the same genera- 
tions. Y» t, rcquanmm is not the word 
which is exclusively translated. The beau- 
ty of the lint is got from consenuissc ; and 
it is this tfhich (p. nimbly), rather than 
errptmrum, suggested the n. Ill short, the 
word contemporary here translates two 
words ; neither ^exclusively, both ade- 
quately. 

9 Upon these distinctions, then, we may 
ground the following statement ; viz. that 
i flection, prehension , position , and yfatu- 
jrile , were words as conmfon as temporary, 
mid at the same time os liable to be required 
in union with con, they would give com- 
pounds like cotemporary, and tlmt^oncur- 
rcutly with the existing forms derived 
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directly from the Latin. I loner, the ques- 
tion is, not whether one out of two wonts is 
riffht to the exclusion of the other % \mt who 
tiler both are not right \ and, if so, under 
whnt conditions. 

That the form in o (co-hm purary) is 
thus far justifiable is beyond doubt : 

1) It is justifiable if treated as a com- 
pound made* by a prefix to the English 
word temporary. 

2) It is justifiable if a certain amount of 
early usage on the part of good writers make 
it so. Tout Hoyle used it is plain on the 

. very face of the quest ion ; and that before 
Hentlcy objected to it. Sprat, loo, n good 
writer of prose, though an inditVerent. poet, 
used it. The Wartons, though their in- 
stincts as to what, was English and what not 
were at least, as good as either Hent ley's or 
Johnson's, are scarcely evidence. As scho- 
• lars, they would he iii favour of the form 
in n\ but they were not only Oxford men, 
but Oxford men writing at a time when a 
. sort of academical guerilla was going on 
lietwoon the two universities, of which the 
Triumph of Isis hv Joseph Wartou (oil 
one side), and the reply to it by Mason (on 
the other), are records 

.1) It. is justifiable so far as tin* rule that 
1 Words made out of Latin elements, hut j 
put together in England, are to he treated 
as direct introductions from the Latin.’ 
has not yet been established ; for it is 
only by t be establishment of a rule like 
this that raft mporary can be condemned. 

{' ontnnporary , on the other band, is 
justifiable : * ( 

1) So far as authority, like a prophecy i 

fulfilling its own nccompli-lmicnt, is an j 
effective philological inllucnce; and this is j 
saying much. ! 

2) So far as the rule just alluded to has ! 

a presumption in its favour. i 

;») So far as the etymological fiction | 
that, when a word made out. of English; 
elements takes the general form of a word 
derived from the Latin, the existence of a j 
Latin original may be presumed. Thisj 
fiction is, by no means, condemned; still it ; 
is but si fiction. 

We may, then, say that there are tiro 
concurrent forms. Which is the better ?j 
The pure etymological view is certainly in 
favour of the form in o. The question, how- 
ever, is only important under the notion 
1 hat one must be preferred to the other. 
The editor would keep both ; hut for this 
Jo be done, a difference of import must, he 
found. 

a. In its current, sense contemporary is 
likely to keep its place. If so, 

b. Cottmporary may be advantageously 
made over to the phraseology of metaphy- 
sics. F«v will deny tliu#ns?aii approximate 
synonym for roctcrnul it. is the better 
word; indeed Time ( taupus ) is just the 
idea for which we want vs many words 
expressive of coexistence In it. as can be 
got. Hence it is, perhaps, safer to say 
that the tendency of language is to put co- 
temporary in the same class with coixist- 
cmcc, coin tense , .and flu* like, than to sqy 
that, in the ordinary at apt at ion, it is a 
better word than contemporary. 

•Hut still the original complication re- 
tnainij. The 'Latin use of co-, mid # the 
English, though in the main different, 
irthy, m certain cases, coincide. Now the 
peciAianty of the words in question is that 
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they ilo coincide. Element for element, 
temporary (treated as English) gives us 
exactly what h mporarius would give us 
us a Latin word Anglicised;' whilst, in 
point of import, c«- English, gives us just, 
what would lie given by co- in the Latin 
ro-ectnneux. The word is dilUcult ; and it 
is submitted that, with this coincidence, it 
is no wonder that it should be so. 

All lhat lias hitherto been written ap- 
plies to the element ro/*-, as if it were in 
the recognition or non -recognition of the 
w, that the gist of the question lay. It 
is probable, however, that this is merely 
the gnat which is strained at, and the latter 
element, to which few objections ha\e 
been made, is the camel which is swal- i 
lowed, hi the opinion of the editor, to] 
talk of tiro ro(n)ti:inporary preachers is j 
lunch the same* as to talk of tiro extern- 
pyrary sermons; a phrase which few cri- 
tirs would defend, though many of the 
uncritical use it. Sooner or later, how- 
e\cr, it will find its way into the language. 
1 \.rtnuporc % to those who know Latin, is an 
adverb rather Ilian an adjective; yet to 
preach a si run m extempore is pretty sure 
In come out in the slightly modified form 
of preach an extempore sermon . And lienee 
may come tlu* substantive, a preacher being 1 
said to t/irn on extempore , just as ail or- 
ganist is sail l to t/ire a voluntary. 

In writing, however, there is this diffi- 
culty. The final c, by those who do not 
know its import, runs the risk of being 
treated as a mute, and some such word as 
ixfimpor being the result ; to avoid which 
recourse is laid to #/. For exhmpore to lie 
sun* of being sounded as a quadrisyllable, 
rxhmpnry is lb.* only orthography. Hut 
this is repugnant to the scholar and critic; 
ami be demurs; the effect being that the 
character of the word remains unfixed, and 
its form varies accordingly. In extempore 
this is giving us such a barbarism as exD m- 
porary ; in co{n)tr mporary we hn\e got it 
as a gift from our predecessors. If this he 
the correct, view, the real elements of the 
compound are ran + tempore, the word be- 
longing to the same class as ex-ttmporc 
and pro-tempore .] 

Contemporary, s. One who lives at the 
same time with another. 

All t his iii liloiiiiiiiu' youth you linvi* achiev'd ; 

N*»r mi* your foil'll mutt mfmrarii s pric\ 'it. Drydni. 

As In* has lieeii l:i\uiiraiili* to me. lie will hear of 
his kiiiiln.'ss fnuii mir eontnupurariis-, fur we arc 
fallen into an ape illiterate, tv usurious, :iml iMmrt- 
inp. - Id., Jun anl's Satires, pn't. 

Tlu* :ieti\ i* part of mankind, as 1 ln>y do most for t ho 
fount of their inw/rwyiocrtCM . 1 , very ili*si*i*vutll.v iniiu 
tlit* treat est share iu their applauses. — Addison, 
Fr* t holder. 

The ililReulty is further complicated l>y the dif- 
ferent points of view’ which are chosen hy eon lem- 
jtor.mts and hy posterity. — Fruude, History of 
Englnml, eh. si. 

Contemporise, r. a. Make contemporary ; 
place in the same age. 

The iiiiliffeiviicy of I heir ex i stem vs cun temporised 
jut u our actions. admits a further consideration. — 
Sir T. /.Viunir, Vulgar Hr roars. 

Contempt, s. [Lab wntemptus.] 

1. Act of despising others; slight regard; 
scorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride>that I did 
nut Ihjw’.— Esther, xiii. 12. 

Tin? shame of lieinp miserable. 

V.xjiosos men to scum and huso contempt. 

Even from their nearest friends. Sir J. Denham. 

Then* is m» notion in tlin behaviour of one mnn 
towards another, ot which human fiat iin* is more 
impatient than otmufempt-. it U-inpaii undervalu- 
ing (> r a man. upon a belief or bis utter uselessness 
and inability, and a apik-ftil endeavour to mmn 
the rest of the world in the same alight esteem of 
him.— South. 
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Ilia friend smil'd scornful, and will* proud con- 
tempt 

Rejivts as idle what Ida fellow dreumt. 

Dr mint, Fahfrs. 

Xothiiifr, Raya T.onpimis, eim lie preat, the con- 
tempt of which ia great.— Addison. 

2. Slate of yhing despised ; vileness. , 

Th«* place wus like to come into contempt.— 2 Mac • 
mbits, liy IS. 

y. Offence in law of various kinds. .% 

Misprisions which are merely positive, are pern-, 
rally denominated mutt mpts. Sir W. Blacks ton c, 
Cummcnturiis on the Law if England. 

Contemptible, atlj, , 

1. Worthy of contempt ; deserving scorn. 

Xu man truly knows Jiimself, hut lie prmveth daily 
mnn nbmphhU in hi* own eyes .—Jeremy Taylor, 

(I aide to Jbvotiou. 

• From no one vice exempt. 

And infist contemptible tu shun contempt. 

Dope, Epistles. 

It is reniarknl ile that while the interdict of one 
year red need the umre haiiphl.v nmi able Plii'ip 
Aiuriistus 1o si|liiui > *sioii 1 Hie weak, lyniimient. and 
mutt mpfibfc .Inlni defied fur lour years tlui \vIm>. 
awful e Heel* of interdict , and even for some time ,.f 
persuual excommunication. — Mil until, History of 
l.o fin t’hristiomfy, h. ix. eli. v. 

•J. Despised^ scorned; neglected. 

There is no| so mutt mp/ibh a plant ornnhnal that 
d«M-s not eonfouml the most enlarged umlnst undine. 

■ L»chi . 

'.‘I. Scornful; apt to despise; contemptuous. 
I'ntnrhn stir. 

If she should make tender of her love, 't is veiy 
possible he'll scorn it; for I lie man bath a con- 
temptible spirit. Shaki spear. Much Ado about .Y u- 
thing, li. 8. 

Contemptiblenca*. s. Attribute suggested 
| hy Co n t i‘iu pi i hie; state of being de- 
j spised; meanness; vileiiess; baseness; 
cheapness. 

Ila\inp hy our present miseriiu learned koiuiHi 
of the cun ft hi pi i ble mss of it L tlio worldj, — Ham- 
mond. Works, iv. -t'.U. 

Who, by a si eddy praeliee of virtue, comes to 
discern the mutt mpliblnitss of baits wherewith ho 
a 1 1 u re* us. I)r. II. More, Decay of Christian Titty . 

Contemptibly, arfn. Meanly ; in a manner 
deserving contempt. 

At llieir tlrst eoininp, they are generally enter- c 
tniiusl hy Measure and Dalliance, nml have nil list 
cojitcnt that possible may hepiven, so lonp as thnr 
money lasts; lmt when their means fail, they are 
eontunptddy Ihrust out at a luiek door headlmip, 
and llie.e left to .shame, Reproach, Ik.’sjMiir. Hue- 
ton, Amtfomy of Mtlaue/ioly, p. 117. 

Know’sl thou not 

Their lammapn, and their ways? They also know, 

And reason uol eanb in/ifUdy, 

Mi/ton, Paradise List, viil. 874. 

If lie he serious, it will affect him withdetestaliou 
and horr< hi r to seen ser.ous tliinirst iwnfi mpfibly 
tmited. St uff, Christlhu Life, it. iii. • 

Contemptuous, wj. Scornfnk; sipt to de- 
spise; using words or actions of contempt ; 
insolent. 

To iieirleet (tod all our lites, nml know that we 
ueirteet him ; to offend (*od voluntarily, nml know 
that we olleiid him. eastinp our hope* on the peace 
which we trust to make al parti up, is no other than 
a erlicllioiis pn-sumplioii, and even a contemptuous 
laiurluiip to scorn and deridmir of (.Jod, his hiws and 
pnuvpts. Sir II’. Halt uili. History of the I Tarty. 

Some much nierse I found, nml woiid'rdlA harsh, 
Contemptuous , proud, set on revenpennd spite. 

Mil bor Samson Aaouisb-s, |<PU. 

Rome, the proudest part of the heathen world, 
entertained the most, contemptuous opinion of the 
Jew s . — Bishop Atterbyry. 

Contemptuously, arfr. In a contemptuous 
manner ; scornfully ; despitefully. 

1 throw thy name npainst the bruisinp atone, 
Trainplinimoi/i-iiip/woi/d/// on thy disdain. 

Shakespi'a r. Two tleutb men if IVroua, i. 2. 

The njmslles nml most eminent Christians wnv 
pfs>r, and used eontrinp/uunsly. — Jeremy Taylor, 
Bide ami Exm'isesvf ihdy hiring. 

If he pnvcniN tyrannically in youth, he will lie 
treated runti mpfuoiisly in ate; and tlu* linscr his 
enemies, the more intolerable the affront .— Sir It. 

L' Estrange. 

A wise man would not speak eantemplmmsiy of a 
prince, thuupli out of his dominions. Arehhishop 
Tdlotson. 

Contfoaptnooraeia. s. Attribute suggested 
by Contemptuous. 

Uumour* of more osh'nlatious ronfrmpluousnm 
were widely disseminatiil in TraiiMilpim* Christen- 
dom, and amoiip the (lliihcllinos of .Northern Italjr. 
—Mil man, History of Latin Christianity, b. li. 
clx. ix. 
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Supposing tho number of content* ami not con- 
tent* strictly ihiuaI in numbers and consequence, 
the possession, to avoid disturbance, ought to carry : 
it.— linrke, Npeeeh on tho Act if Uniformity, j 
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Contend v . n. [Lilt. contends .] Strive; ; 

struggle in opposition or on dilution. 

Hw wonders and his praises do contend 
. Vliicb should bo thine or his. , 

Shakesiuttir, Macbeth, i. 3. Content, ndj. [br. ; Lilt, content us.] 

^\ith for. ( 1 . Satisfied, so us not to repine or oppose; 

\ ou sit above, and see vain men fmlovv 

Contend for wlml you only ean bestow. Dryden. 

The question winch our mil hor wmfiil cnntaul for, 

• if ho did not forget it, is what persons have a right 
t o 1 ih obi *y«w \.—L(H'ke. 

With about. 

lie will find thnl many things he fiercely con fault'd j 
about were trivial.— iJr. U. More, lAcuy of dine - 1 
fian Pirty. j 

With with. j 

This battle fares like to the morning's war. ! 

W heu dying clouds r. odend with grow i tig light. 

Shokc*iH,n\ Hairy VI. C,i.'t lit. ii. 5. ; 

Distress not tho Moabites, neither contend noth ; 
them in battle ; for l w ill not give thee of their laud, j 
-- Deuteronomy , ii. U. 


easy, though not highly pleased. 

Submit you In the people's voices, 

Allow their ollirer*. nud Is: content 
To suitor lawful censure. 

Shakcspenr. Coriulanus, iii. 3. 1 
Horn to tho spacious empire of the Niue, 

One wou'd huvo thought she sliou’d ha\o been con- 
tent. 

To manage well that mighty government. Drydeu. 
W ho is content, is happy. - Locke. i 

A man is perfectly content with the state lie is 1 
in. wlii'ii he is perfectly without any uneasiness.— 
Id. i 

Foe to loud praise, and friend to learned cose, 
Content w ith science in the vale of peace. 

Tope, Epistles. 


Perfectly content; quite* 


If wo consider him as our maker, we cannot eon- 2. See preceding entry, 3. 
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it ml with him.— Sir W. T, tuple. 

Wilh against. 

In ambit inns strength I did 
Contend against thy vat 

Shakes pear, Coriohtniis, iv. .1. 

tend. v. a. Contest. Han. 

Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, 

And oil the green content l thc'livrcst tor's prize. 

Hrydtn, Virgil's .Em id. 
\ time of war at length will come. 

When Carthage shall c, intend the w r orld with Rome. 

id. 

Contendent. s. Antagonist; opponent; 
champion; combatant. Harr. 

Ip all notable, changes anil revolutions Hie con - , 
t anient* have lieen still made a prey to l ho third ! 
party. — Mr R. 7/ Estrange. \ 

Contender, s. One who contends; com- 
batant ; champion. j 

Those disputes oiteii arise in good earnest, when; i 
tho two contender * do really believe the dillcreiil 
propositions which they bUfiport. -It alts, Imp, 'or, - 
incut if the Mind. { 

Content, g. [from Lat. cantoning , part. of| 
enntinro- contain.] 

1. That which is contained or included in 
anything. 

Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear. 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 

Nhnkcsjn’ar, Trod us and Crrssida, i. 2. 
Scarcely any thing can be determined of the par- 
ticular contents of any single mass of ui'u by mem 
inspection.— II’ iWic, uni. On Fosxds. 

I'iXperinients an* made mi tho blood rtf healthy . 
animals : in a weak habit, scrum might allurri other j 
contents— Arbuthnot. 

2. Power of containing ; extent. Jtnrv. 

Thi^ydand had then lilteeu hundred strong ships, 
of great <4>nteiit.— Ilacuif. 

Jt were good to know the geometrical content, 1 . 
tlgure, and • iituation of all the lands of a kingdom, ' 
according to iialuml hounds.— Urauut, Observations I 
on the Hilts of Mortality. 

That, which is comprised in a writing: (in \ 
exhibiting the details of this in a list, or j 
index, the plural only is in use, as in * The | 
titlepagc and contents the * Table of am- 1 
tc,nt{). I 

« J have a letter from her 

Of Aldi contents, as y>u will wonder at. 

Shnkesjicar, Merry Wins of Windsor, iv. It. 

I shall prove these writings not counterfoils, but 
aiithculich. and tin- contents true, and worthy of a 
divine original, tin ic, Cosmologm Mu ra. 

The coiift ids of both hfuks come before those of 
Ihu tlr»t book, sir tin; thread of tho story.- -Addison, 
Njn.r tutor. 

Content, s. [from Fr.J 

1. Moderate htippiness ; such satisfaction as, 
though it docs not fill lipMcsiro, appeases 
complaint. 

Nought’s had, all’s spent. 

Where our desire is got without content. 

Nh uhegfu'ar, Macbeth, iii. 2. 
One thought content the good to bo enjoy’d ; 

Thia every little, accident destroy’d. Mrytlen. 

2. Acquiescence ; satisfaction in a thing un- 
examined. 

Others for language all their earn express, 

And value books, ns women men, for dress : 

Their praise is still— the stile is excellent ; 

The sense they humbly take upon content. 

t Pope, Epistles. 

Term used in the House of Lords to sig- 
nify assent to a proposed measure. 
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j Among tho Whigs there was some unwillingness 
to consent to a clnugc which, slight ns it was. might 
be thought to indicate a difference of opinion be- 
tween the two Mouses on a subject- of grave im- 
poi'taiiee. J’.ut Devonshire and Portland declared 
Ihemselves emit, lit: their nidliority pivvailed ; and 
the allenitiou was marie.— Macaulay, History of 
England, ell. xx. 

Content, v. a. Satisfy so as to stop com* 
plaint ; not ofl’end ; appease without ple- 
nary happiness or complete gratification ; 
please; gratify. 

Content thyself with this much, aiul let this sa- 
tisfy thee, that 1 Jove Him — Sir C. Sidney. 

Is tiie adder better than the eel, 
because his painted skin content* I In* eye y 

Mndisju or, Tamm; of the Shrew , iv. 3. 
If n mail so temper his actions, as in some one 
of them lie doth c-mtenl every faction, tho liuisick 
of praise will be fuller. Jtae n. 

tireat minds do Koiui-ttuirs content themselves 
to I In-eaten when they could destroy.—. / rehbishop 
Tdlotson. 

Do lint content yourselves wilh ol well re and n.n- 
fiisi d ideas, where clearer are to bo al lamed. 
Watts, Lmjirk. 

Content&tlon. s. Satisfaction; content. 
Karr. 

I seek no liettorwnrrnnt than my own 
imr no greater pleasure lli:, ntmtu • , 

Hon. Sir l*. Sid my. 

Fourteen years spare, during the minority of 
(ii ml mu us. Hie govern men t- was witli great applause 
and confcultifioii in the hands of .Uisil liens, a pe- 
dant.- Hncun. 

The shield was not long after incrusled with a 
new rust, and is the same a cut of which hath been ; 
engraved and exhibited, to the great content at inn of 
the learned. Arbutiinnt aud Cope, Mart tuns S , ; 
bl, rus. 

Contented, part. ndj. Satisfied; not, re- 
pining ; not. demanding more ; easy, though 
not plcnarily litippy. 

Itarliarossa, in hope by Millemnce to obt.'iiu an- 
other kingdom, .seemed contented with tho answer. 
KnolUs , History of the Turks. 

Dream uoL of other worlds, 

Contented tint thus far has lieen reveal'd, 

Not of earth only, but of highest In-av'ii. 

Mdton, Cur ad me Lost, viii. 17C 
If ho can descry * 

Sonin nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 

Aud begs his Tate, aud then contented falls. 

Sir ,1. Dnthani, 

To distant lands VcHiimnus never roves. 

Like you, cou/t n/id wit h his native groves. Cope. 

Wheat is cnatai/cd with a meaner esutli, and con- 
tenting with a suitable gain.- Carvic, Survey of 
Cornwall. 

Contentedly, nth. In a contented, quiet, 
easy, or satisfied rntmncr. 

\Vc seo no nation post with more haste, or crowd 
in more niinilicni, to lotteries than our Fughsli. No 
people is mom contentedly cozened with hope of. 
gaiiio in that kiiide, no whit disheaitened by the 
disproportion of blunks to adventure for the prize. 
— Standard of Equality, § 3B, 

There was mi great cause of fear, but Hint from 
thenceforward he should live merrily and^'oiifent- 
etlly with him.— Skelton, Translation of lion Quix- 
ote, iv. 7. 

Must l ask another’s humour, whether 1 shall 
sleep soundly, or eat contentedly ! - Whitlock, ()/,- 
serrations on the present Manners if the English, 
p. 312: lUTti. 

Whether^ gentleman, who hath |een a littlo or 
the world and observed bow men live elsewhere, can 
contentedly sit down in a cold, damp, sordid habita- 
tion, ill tho midst of a bleak country, inhabited by 
thieves aud beggars? — liishop Berkeley, Querist, 

§ 412. J 
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Cont&ntadneas. s. Attribute suggested by 
Contented; state of satisfaction in anv 
| lot. 7 

An humble content, dne ss wit h his good plcoMirn 
in all things; looking upon (Jnd with Ihu same race 
whether he smile upon us in his favours, or eliiiMiM- 
us with his loving corrections .— Bishop Hull jn. 
void Soul, § is. 

This patience and contcnhdiuss of spirit ... is no 
lihidcriiiicc to pious and ingenuous industry. 

| Jeremy Taylor, A rtijirial Ilannsoiiu iiess, p. ,vj. 

An entire content, dues* with our lot. that did v or 
i the last coiiiiniiiiiliiieiiL, is absolutely mpiireil. - 
i Hammond, Works, iv. 5 HI. 

I Angling was, alter tedious study, a calmer of un- 
; quiet thoughts, a moderator or pasnous, a pna-urer 
of eonlcidedness. I. Walton, CompUte Angle r. 
Contentful, tutj. 
easy ; pleased. 

Hy can tent ful submission to Clod's disposal ,,f 
i i dings, we do wnrlliily express om>elves avowing 
| his right to do what be will with his own. and np. 
I proving his exercise thereof. — Itarruv!, Sermons 
! iii. it. 

Contention, s. [Lat. contention -on is.] 

I I. Strife; debate; contest; quarrel ; mutual 
opposition. 

Can we with manners ask what was the dilTer- 
cnee ?— Safely, L think; 'twas a contention in nub- 
lick.— Shahcs/unr, Cynibrline, i.fi, . 

Can they kis p tla-mselves in a periietunl cmden. 
Hon with their ease, their reason, and their Hod, 
and not endure ii sin n-t ei.mhat wilh a sinful custom ? 
-- Hr. II. More, tUcay if Christ ill II 1‘iity, 

The ancients made e. addition the principle that, 
reigned in the chaos at first, and then love; llie uni- 
te express the divisions, nuil the other Llie union of 
nil parlies in the middle and common bond. — 7’. 
Unmet, Thua'y of the Earth. 

It became the subject of coiitiutian and contro- 
versy, ti'niii which the calmer l heist inn shrinks 
with intuitive repugnance. Mil man. History „f 
Latin Christianity, b. \i\. eh. ii. 

2. I’.inuhtt ion ; endenv our to excel. 

Sens and brothers at a strife ! 

What is your qiiariel : how began it lirst : — 
Noi|iiaiTe|, but a slight at, id uni. 

Shale \p,.,r. IL ury 17. Cart III . 

3. lv.igeriUNs ; zcnl ; tii’dotir; vein uicun* nf 

cuiU'iivour. 

\inir own earnestness and contention to ell'ivi 
what ymi are idmnt . w ill eoutinually suggest to a \ow 
sci end artiljei s. I/ .ld,c. 

This is :m end. w liieli, at lirst I iew.np|icars worllii 
our lit must co/, t, „ fni, i to obtain.- Itag, rs. 

Contentious, ml}. (Iiittrrelsuiiii 1 ; gi\cn to 
deb.ito; peru'fM* ; not piriTiilde. 

Tin'll tliink'sl much Hint this coat, e Coots ,li.rm 
invades Us to the skm, ■■■. Simla s/i, nr, hmy l.tnr. 
iii. -I. 

There are cerlaiii cunt, ntinvs humours (hat are 
never III be pleased. • Sir It. L' Estrange. 

Rest made 1 Iw-iu idle, idleness made ih'-m curious, 
and curiosity itHors, Hr. II. More, tneay ,f 
Christian Co , 

He [Hall'll I tells US Ih.'il will'll ll*' was a stlldl iu of 
nineteen years ■ •!■( a liai-liei* urvi il tins Ion- upon 
him, and regarded l.im ,•'> vi r.v ••ouLn , ‘> us and |ht- 
Vel'sc, because he nllen d oiijerlioiis to it.-- Wh, will. 
Chdosophy if Hisci,r. ry. 

\\ lien vie turn to Ins opponents, we emerge from 
the li.'il'i.ed obseiinl,,' of die lilaek lei|i-r preeiuets 
to the mill'? eheerlul. I lioii. r h liol less en nf, id inns, 
lev.ions of politi-'.d m< :■ ; and the lust huurc which 
lit l lints the eye Is the grand form of Kiluiipul 
Ihll'lic, — Lard //(■■■■"■.‘■ ihj, Historical Si., trios if 
S/at, snien of tin U< <•'-■( of Ht a rye III., Mr. Ititrkc. 

Conti n( ions jurisdiction . One which hits :i 

power to <h*i. 'inode (UH’cmicos hetwirn 
contending pevlii s. 

Tile lord chief jll|l Yes. and judges, have a emd, n- 
tiuns jurisdiction ;®lmi tin lords of flic treasury, 
and tin; ciiloMiissione.'H of the customs, have none, 
being merely judges of accoimtN and tninsaetions.- 
Cin indices. 

Contentiouftly^ nilr. In ii contentious intui' 
ner ; perversely ; quarrelsomely. 

We shall not enntndioiisly rejoin, or only to jus- 
tify our own. but to apnlaud foul cuiilirui his nui- 
tui'er "assort ions.— 7; llroicne. 

CpntcntlouBneBB. s. Attribute suggested 
by Contentious; proneness to contest; 
perverseness ; turbulenct? ; quarrelsome- 
ness. ‘ 

Contentiousness in n fi-ast nf charily is more xnm- 
uni tlinii any posturi!.— (V. Herbert, Country lar- 

* Do not contentiousness atid cruelty, miri tritely »f 
revenge, seldom fail of retaliation t- -Bontjfy, Mi • 
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Cont&ntlve. mlj. l’rodudivc, or tending to ' 2 . Yin ; omuV.ito. 
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tin* nro'hicfnni, of content. Hurt. 

They Hlmll Ibid it ft more c *« ntenlirc life than idle- 
ness, or |H*rpL*ltK»l joviality. -J ithmi/ T/xylur, Rule 
awl Exurcm* of Jfuly Hying, <17. (Dnl MS.) 

Cont&ntless. tulj. Discontented ; dissatis- 
fied; uneasy. 

Host slides, cnnfen/hss, 

Have a distracted and most wi etched being, 

M’orsc tluui thi^worsl, i tnil. 

ShnkfSfu <»#*, Timnn of .1 thr nit, iv. It. 

Contently. ado. In u contented manner. 
Harr. 

We'll away unto your country house, 

Ami then) #<*'11 Irani to live conteutfg. 


He , j 


1 do eon test 

As hotly nod ns uuhly with th\ love. 

As rvi*r in imd.il iM-.s -livmMh l did 
Contend against liiy valour. 

.. Shah X[w.t)\ CnriuhtnUH, iv. fi. 

l)r mail, Vllm dares ill pomp \\ It li Jnvi-i mWi.*/, 
l iirliuiiK’il, iiniiiort:il, mid supremely hirst r 
f Pope, Horn, r’s Oifjisxi //. 

Contest, x. fin first, extract, run hut.) Dis- 
pute; difference; debate. 

This of ..Id no uhsts did 

Jn.'iii when for Homer's lurih s.*v*n cities strove. ! 
. . Sir ./. lh ii/i'im. I 

A drluiit ion is lli«» mily way whereby tin- nn-miim? ) 
f winds ran lie known, without leaving room 1.»r 
canhst about it - . 


t null Fletcher, flub a Wife ■ "V” " 7 " " V- " iV n , , . 
mid lour a Wife. Contestable, udj. ( apable of belli*? 


Conttatment. x, 

1. Acquiescence without, plenary satisfaction. 

Sui'li men's content no nf lull'd ho wnm^lit by 
stratagem ; the usual im-llnul of faro is not for them. 
- Hank, r. 

Submission is the only reasoning lad worn a ns 
turn nml its .Maker, mid content an uf in hiswill is 
the Itrst rrinrdy wo ran apply to mitfort lilies. Sir 

• If. Temple. 

Content nmit, without external honour, is hunii- 
lily; wit hoot the pleasure of eatinir, tniipmurr.— 
drew, Cnitmolotihi Sacra. 

Hut now no thro divine cmd* i it on nf wears, 

* Tisnll lilnnh saduevs, nr I'ontiiiual tens. Tope. 

Some pl.'K'e the lili*.** in :it*l ion, s<iue in case. 

Those call it pleas-iuv, and co.it, ntui, nt these. Id. 

Personified. 

Content omit, parent of !>i*!it:hf, 

So much « stmm.iT o. our -'.i M, 

Say. goddess. 

Mortnls lieliold thy Miiiliiu; fih , i' 1 Urn n, Tin Sph n. 

*2. (Jralilicalion. 

At Haris tlie prion* ».po,it one whole day, to rive 
his mind some e»»w/» nti.i. nt in \ i. iv mu a I'.i limns city. 
-Sir If. Wot ton. 

I,.! my heart so joy in Hu* assured expect:, lion of 
it ,i hat it liny db-ivls-li ad t lie con o ,itn,i .</<. and <*oii- 
t- mil ill ’ "*li this world rail lili ird 

c. flisltop H id, S •hl-i./ 

Contcrminuble. udj. Capable of being de- 


le^led : (ibe negative compound I neon- 1 
t eslable conuiiiiinr). 

Contestation, x. [fmm Fr.J Act of contest- 1 
in}?; debate; strife. Hun. I 

M hat civil threats . cot U station, art. and aruiimciit 
m do, hath hei n used already to procure remedy i 
this ca.iiiv I Si Won, Export if the /’ irf of S it, a- ■ 
bn eg. 

Aeier cmi Ion lion rise in . ith'r's hrerisl. 

Hot cwiifi.M'.ihon whose Ime shall he h.-s|, 

Ju-inoohif mil/ f’/i /i ’i'll r. /■'.■/«/• J ,l ini$ in t) i,\ 
Those of other warmer ivuioiis, impale id of tl.c 
WroiitfS of (heir coujllUll dlsJippoilllliK uis. Ill nut 
into Open font, hf,tf/iiiis. -RiJmp Hid, /.'.I.s. of I ’;t- 
tirii t in , IV. 10 , 

l)..'iis shiil, \isiis f<ii'!iidih , :i, Jiud, wliieli was : 

W< l'«e. divers I'm \t ifin,.i t o v,|| with til * (ill. « II he.'. ! 

self. -No' //. II i '/oil, I 

•tiler veers spi hi in do’iiesli •!:, niisoeinhle roc - 1 
t'.d,ifonix, she found m-aiis in w il Inlraw.— Lord ! 
17 in .idn,i. I 

Contestation, s. [fnmi Lat. ti shi/ill, -unis; - 
ir.isn /ca/m-- uituc.o*.] Joint testiuioux ; 
iijfi'ei'iueut of evidence, proofby wiine'.-es. 

We are all as well hapii/i'd ini i the name u| iln 1 
lh*I,\ Spirit, as of the lather ami S m. w n.-ivii is. 
s unilie.l, and hy a soleiiui re «/;■«/. .*;,■// nl licd mi ! 
Illepai'l of ( imi. 1 '.at lie si' llu'ee j.iiiii 
r le.dv pi-opii n.iis and la\..nr.ihle to Us. H r . s 

«. ii. IU. | 


lined by, or currespondinic with, tbo.-e of Contested, port. tulj. Disputed ; fniiobt 
**«nue oilier area ; conterminous. Hun. over; (a** *a emth sh d elec ■lion*). 

There succeeded in i he siuiie place th mure Contestin^ly. ttdr. In a L'liiiteiidiii"' manner 
of iiiv no levs dear iihvc, y..ur tmi!!. and 1 * ... , . . 

voiirstlll beloved runs. ,n .Co,- Ur and life an- imt , i.,, f l ; l,, ‘.V 'ii^' ! '! ,,y o 1 '" llr ,v: V"" ,,M ' X ; 

I oiiti ruiiiiiilili,) as well ai.|.eaivth h> .sour many ’,','.11 |,m,t ‘’.t r'ni.in'i m /."'V P ' /i" 
tender expressions of that tlisjim lure. Sn-Jl. 11 of. VK ' * J/l " 

f I// l f ft /"X ’ * * T * * r, « ‘'l I 1 * > • I 1 Hi 

Contfrininan t. mlj. A'ijuinin- llarv. ContooUesn. mlj. Xo, to l.o «li-|jn Hnr. 

lli-r suhurhan ami emth rf n.ud fiihri.d.es. - (,f „,y U i.e„inl wtirlh eon, pell ,U.,mr do.'ihtimr: 

I lowed, I twill! torrid. Cl. U»rd .Ms.) , (llt Ml(U - -, te A. thlf. 

Conterniinate. udj. Tlmt. which hath the Contex. r. u. [l.at. nnitrjo.] Weave tu- 
same bounds. Hurr. ireilter; unite by interposition of parts. 

Mere an* kiinrdoius miv'd ; ' Nalu.v ma.v e.*,iV.r a pl-nd. tlu.imli that lie a |ier- 

A nil tuitions. join'd, a siivnirth ofempiiv liv'd j ftrtly mi\l cun rnr. u uliuiii h ivui-'all theelemenls 

Vuntcrminutv with ln*!iven. ! piTvmud> jin.M nted to her to compound it of. 

//. ./■oi.voi, Mosijii'H nt Cioiyf. j; oil . . 

Conterminous, udj. fLnt .mnh nniintx; ‘j he it, lid h-Mly of quieksilver is e..../e.v,./ with the 

, i, i • '-ills d cairns up m Mihliiiialinii. /./. 

Imiiiiius - hoimiliiry. 1». ,r.K r ui - u|Km; Cc < ntelt . i.. irt s uf n nm.,.o>itiou wlii. li ! 
tniw-hniff at tho Inmmlanos. | Ijoiu tt... pnrli»iu'it«l. 

.i s. I r.i.iK <■ | tint v ; as is iiiainUst trom I lie context. -Hammond, 

Conterranean. udj. [ Lai. router ramus. J Ot . tm t'uniUuhutiil*. 

the same earth or country. Hun. 'Context, udj. Knit together ; firm. 

I hold that of Hm 1 orator to he a wild ext ravamnt ! Hollow and Ihin, for Held ness; but withal coutr.H 

speech, Thai if women were ii"t co nfi, 'rn in nn and ; nml linn, for stivu/th. I hr ho m, Rhydco- Tiuolomf. 

inimrleil with men. iiigo-is would deseeinl ami dwell context, r. <t. Knit together. Hun 
annum us. J/omll, /., //. *m, iv. 7. to imtrlcw tin* whole world's frame. I 

Contesser&tion. *. [ I /.it. trsxrratux - varie- 
pted.] ^Asseinlilap; c*nll jrtimi. 


1 have Tint, so mu li as with one dash of a pencil, 
offered to describe that person of his. which afforded 
so unusual a confni.<i rot ion of elrpinrics, ami set of 
rarilies to the liehohlrr.— Olcy, Ufa if (irurt/c 
UerUrt , si«n. Q, 5 : 1C.7 1. * 

Conte tt, v. a. [Kr. ontrstrr.] Dispute; 
cuntrov ert ; litijjatt* ; call in question. 

'Tis evident, uiioii what m-eounl hoik* liave pre- 
Mimed to content the proiuirliou of these am-ieut 
pieces.-- Drydi*, Translation of lkfrcxnoy'* Art if 
Tainting. 

Contest, a. «. 

1* Sjfivc; contend. 

Contesting not with thorn, nor erm trad let in ft them 
with tho spirit of tVowarducw.— Donne, llisloru of 
ttf Wllfl/HH/.p.l.tt. , 

Ihfi dlttleulty of mi nrKutncnt adds to tho plwwurr 
ut cohmiMx// with it, whou there arc hopes of vic- 
tory Burnet. 


Im-ii is ffi-i/i jrtid only hy eoumn ree and eonl nu*ts. 
■Junius, Siujie diiiniiitiiiil, p. 77*» : lilid. 

Contrxtcd. purt. udj. Knit brother, llure. 


lie sailh fail her, that those papers, as well hsise 
ns eonfi.r!id. which In* had formerly isiiifcswsl to lie 
of his own hand, uiiirlil In* of the writiim of the said 
1 'dirham. Hoeon, U orks, v. Iko. (Ord MS.) 

Contcxtural. udj. Pert dining to the same 
texture; interwovyn. 

Aim in. llu* conh. chiral ciprcssimw arc of the self- 
same .1 at lire. — Sintlh, Portrait of Old .lyr^p. 1S*2. 

Contexture, t. Disposition of parts one 
amongst others ; composition of anything 
out of separate parts; system; constitu- 
tion ; manner in which anything is woven 

or formed. • 1 , . . 

lie was not nf anv delicate roii/r.r/iire; tin limbs 
rati, er sturdy than dainty -Sir If . »[»//«.». 

Every species. aftiTwards espnswed. was ],rnfluoetl 
from tliat idea, fortuiiig that wonderlbl contexture 


< rosTr.xTrfii 
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of created twines, - hrjtUn, TranshiHu^of Hufrtfr 
nog’s Art of Tainting. 

Hence 'inin relax 

Tin* irromid's con fixture, lienee Tailaiian drejrs, 
Nnlphiir. ami nit runs spume, enkindling fierce 
Ifi'lliiw'ii within their ilarksmne raves. philips. 

This apt. Jus wise cnufixtiirc of the sen, 

Makes it tliv ships, driv'n by the w'inds, obey: 

Wlu iiee hunlv merehant’* suil troni shore In shore. 

, Sir U. lttacLio.ee 

Conti gnatlon. #. [Lat. cmitiyiiatiu, 
from titjnnm ---heuni, rafter.] 

1. Fnnue of beams joined together; story. 

# We mean n porch, or cloister, or the like, of one 
coiifii/uiifinH, and nnt^ii s|i tried huiltliii|p*. Sir H. 
Wot imi. Eh nn nfs f .trclnh etnrr. 

\\ here more of tiie-e ui ilers than «»no shall In* set 
in seviT.il stories or ronti<tnahoun, tlmn* must he mi 
exipiisite care to place iln; coluiiuis prt*cisely one 
over ai»it her. -I hid. 

ir private oratories were appointed in the up- 
permost cniitii/iiahou of their houses. — O’ rtgorp. 
Works, p. to. 

± Act of framing or joining a fabric of wyod. 

Their own huildinys . . . wen* will, out any part.v- 
wall.miil linked hy contiyindhm into the edifice of 
rrniice. fl a eke. 

Contiguity, s. ^ 

1. Actual c'pitact; ^itmitiou in which^two 
boilies or count rh^ touch upon each other. 

lledi-iini'd iiiaiyn t>i"il aiiraeiinii to In* a natural 
iinitmuiu and di"p* i**ilioii eonlbnuiiiK unlo wth- 
it in f. > 1 . Sir T. Hrow.ic. 

,,,! — : 'iiiiiedi.*itc met omit it of that convex vvciv a 
real sjuiee. Sir .If. Hah-. Oemi'intion of Mankind. 

Tie* hi.linp liaiiim lirat staled tin* eenvieinily and 

nP hunt got the t w o parishes. T. Wart tin. History 
flk* Ttiri.Ji hidiluit.it on, p. is. 

2. Apidicd, in Itycholwijf, to the association 

of ideas. 1 

< 'erlaiii laws of nssoeiation. expressive* of the con 
diliniis uihIit w hieli this eoiims-tioii is formed, and 
Hi ■ iiinde in which it act.* - , have hern laid down l*y 
psyi-li.ilosrists, and these maybe concisely slated as 
follows: I. I .aw of •oiithuutg. Two or nmn* states 
of eoiisi'iiiiisiif's, habiliially exist nig toaelher, or in 
-fission, tend to cohere, so that thu 
fill ii iii*i* of any one of t hem is sullleieut to 

rest i in* or revive the otle r. -Hr. Carpenter, Trin- 
ctphs of human Physiology, 5 su7. 

Contiguous, udj. [Lat. anititfiutx,] Meet- 
ing so as to touch; bordering upon each 
other; not separate. 

flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with 
air, or water with water, hut only rcmniuelh muti - 
////■««.», ns it comet Ii to pass ln*tu ixl consisting hollies. 

Jlacoii, yaturat and E.c/h ri men tat History. 

• The loud uiisnilo 

Of chaos far remov'd; lesl liem; ext issues. 
Contiguous, might dislemper the whole fruum. 

Mil hm. Paradise Lust, vii. ^71. 
Tin* East and West , 

rpon theglohea mathnnatiek point 
l inly divides : thus happii ss ami misrgy^ 

And all ( > .\tmm*s, are slXl i ontigvons. » 

Sir J. J k iiham, Sbphy. 

When I viewed it ton near, the tub In Ivon of the 
paper ''id not appear fully divided from one another, 
imi m*c!ii\I eou/ittuous at onu of their uncles ,— Sir 
I. .V, irf.nl, Upticks. 

With with. 

Wafer, h.*imr contuwons with air, cooleth it, lmt 
liioiMtenetli it ii.il.-- Bacon, Satiiral and Exptri • 
»md at History. 

Contiguously, ttdr. In a contiguous man- 
lier; without any intervening xpaccg.” • 

Tims disembroil'il, they take their proper placi*. 
The next of kill contiguously embrace, 

And Cues are sunder’d l»y a larger space. 

Dcyth ii. Translations from Ovid, 

Contiguousness. s. ^Attribute suggested by 
Contiguous ; close connection ; cobe- 
•cncc 1 . 

The -uspieioua houses, as if afraid In lie infected 
with mon: misery than they have already, hy conti- 
guousness to olln/s, ki*f*p oir at a itistanci*! Invin«r 
many waste jilaces la-twrixt ihvtu.- -Fuller, History 
i f the Holy War, p. 270. 

Continence, s. [Lat. cu/iti/irntin.] 

1. Restraint; e.onnpsmd of one’s self. 

He* knew what to say; lie knew also when to Wve 
off, a continence which is practised by a few writers. 
—Dryden, 1‘rtfacr to Fables. 

2. Forbeanince of luwful pleasure. 

Content without lawful venery is continence ; 
without unlawful, vlias^it y.— Unnc, Cosmatogia 
Sacra. 

a. Chastity in general. 

Suffer not dishonour to approach 
Th’ Imperial scat *, to virtue conxHTate, 

To \tuiice, continence, and nobility. ' 

Shakespenr, Titus Androntciuf\. I. 
547 
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4. Moderation in lawful pleasure. 

Chastity is either abstinence or continence: nbsti* 
nciieo Is that of virgins or widows; continence, of 
n uirried persons. — Jeremy Taylor, 

5. Continuity ; uninterrupted course. 

Answers ought to lie made ln'forf the same judge, 
before whom the depositions weiv produced, lest 
1 )\e continence ol the course should lie divided ; or ill 
other terms, lost there should Is* u discoid immnee 
f of tho cause.— AylijTc, paragon Juris Canouici. 

Continency. a. Same as C o n t i n e n ct*. 

Where is he V— 

In her chamUr, making a sermon of conti nency to 
her; , 

And mils, ami swears, and rates. 

Shnktsjuur, Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 

Continent, ndj. 

1. (’haste ; ubstemious in lawful pleasures. 

Life c 

Until liecn as continent, as cliasle, as true, 

As i am now unhappy. 

Siutkexiirnr, Winter'll Talc, iii. 2. 

A shamefaced and faithful woman is a double 
fimec, and her continent mind (‘annul Is* valued. - 
Ealrsiasticus, xxvi. Hi. 

2. Restrained ; moderate; temperate. 

I pray you have a continent forbearance, 'till the 
sftred of his rage goes .slower '.—SktiLtsjwtir, King 
2 >ar, i. 2. <■ 

Cmiti.iiinu.' : connected. 

The north-ea.it part of Asifl is, if not continent 
with the west side of America, yet certainly it is 
the least disjoined liy sea of all that coast of Asia. - 
]t re rewood, Engu fries touching the Dinrsitg of 
Languages and Religion through the chitf Parts if 
the World. 

4. Opposing; restraining. 

.My desire 

All continent impediments would oVrbOnr, j 

Tlifcl did oppose my will. 1 

Shakcsjiear, Marls th, iv. 3. , 

Continent, tt. 

]•. Land not separated. by the son from other 
lands: (this is tlu* current geographical 
definition, and it is sufficient to exclude the 
generality of islands, to which the term 
continent is commonly opposed. In reality, 
however, there is no true continent; Ku- . 
rope, Asia, and Africa making one large 
island, and jNortli and Soulh America an- 
other). i 

Whether this portion of I he world were ryit 
l!y I he rude ocean from the continent ; j 

( >!• thus created, it was sure design’d _ j 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. Walter. ' 

The declivity of rivers will be so iiMeh tie* less, \ 
and therefore IIiccom/imi i#/* \% ill Ik* tin* less drained, 
and will gradually increase in humidity.— Iladtty, 
Sermons. 

*2. That which contains anything. 

^ 0 cleave my sides! 

Heart/odl'e be strniiger*thnn lliy continent , 

Crack tITy frail ease. 

StmkvsiH'nr, Antony and f.'Imjnitra, iv. 12. 

Close peut-up guilts, 

Hive your concealing eon tint nts. 

hi., King Lear, iii. 2. 

I told our pilot (lint past ol her men 
lie most most lirnr tlrm spirits, since lie sway'd 
The continent that all our spirits convey'd. 

Chapman, Hono r's tldyssi/i, 12. 

I did not say that the Hook of Articles only was I 
1 1n 1 continent of the Church of Knglnnd's puhliek | 
doctrine.— Archbishop Laud, Coujl re u a with t-'i.Ju r, 
p. 3tlt 

The smaller continent which we call a pipkin. ! 
Pashop Kennif, Parochial A ntigu itn s, (i loss, in v. 
I'olaguim. 

Continental, ndj. Respecting a continent: 
(particularly Ihe coiA incut. of Europe). 

1 must leave it to you . . .to relied upon the died 
of this or any eoii/j/wiifrif alliances, present or future. | 
— ltarke , Thoughts on a Regicide Pmrc. 

Continently, tuh. In a continent manner ; | 
chastely. 

When Paul wrote this epistle, it. was lykely enough 
that the man u ould litre conti m ntly. - Marlin, Trea- 
tise on the Marriage of Prkstcs, X. i. : IKiL 

Continuance, s. Same n« <’ o n tin gen cy. 

It is a blind cnntingence of event s. 

Vryd.cn, Amphitryon. 

Contingency, s. 

1. Quality of being fortuitous; accidental 
possibility ; eveut itself. 

Their credulities assent unlo any propmost ieks, 
which, considering tho contingency in events, are 
only in tho prescience of (Jod.— Afir T. Jlrotonc, Yul- 

• gar Err ours. 

« For nnec, 0 heaven 1 unfold thy adamantine hook ; 
It not thy firm, immutable decree, 
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A^lenst tho second page of great contingency. 

Such as consists with wills originally free. Dry den. 

Aristotle says, we are not to build certain rules 
upon the contingency of human actions. -South. 

May, and likewise alust, and Can, (us well ns Han- 
not,) are each used in two senses, whieh are very 
often confounded together. They relate sometimes 
to I'ower. or Liberty, sometimes to Contingency. 
When we say of one who lias obtained a certain sum 
of money, 'now he May purchase I lie Held he was 
wishing for,’ wo mean that it is in his i'ower; it 
is plain that he May, in the snine sense, hoard up 
the money, or spend it on something else; thoiigli 
ilerlinps we are convinced, from our knowledge of 
his character and situation, that 1m will not. When 
again wo say, ‘it may rain to-morrow,* or ' the ves- 
sel may have arm itl in port,' the expression d<K’s 
not at nil relate In power, nut merely to contingency, 
i.e. we mean, that though we are not sure such nu 
event w ill happen or has hapiicncd, wo are not sure 
of the reverse.- • Whatdy , Logic, app. i. Ambiguous 
Terms. 

•2. Act of reaching to or touching. 

From the time of the sun's l icing in F, the point 
of his rising, till lie came to L, the pnint of con (in- 
to ney, the shallow of the style went still forward 
from S by Q to M . -Gregory, Posthima, p. 3U: 
likiU. 

Contingent, adj. [Lat. cvntimjcns, -cut is.] 

1 I. Fulling out by chance ; accidental; not 
! determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firs!, something 
flit lin*; secondly, something Cun tin gent - South. 

I lirst informed myself in all material circum- 
stances of it, in more places than one, that there 
might he nothing cnsual or coutingi at in any one of 
those- circumstiiiuvs.- Woodward. 

: 2 . Dependent upon ;m uuet'rtainty. 

If a contingent legacy lie left to any one when lie 
attains, or if lie attains, the age of twenty-one, and 
lie dies Imfure that time.it is a lapsed legacy.— Sir 
Jl\ Hlackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land. 

Contingent, s. 

1. Thing in the hands of clianee. 

By eon t ingnifs we are to understand those tilings 
which ei>me I o pass without liny human fi»reoa.il. - 
(in w, Cosmotogia Sacra. 

His in idi-rsi a tiding coiihl almost pierce into future 
, •anting, ufs. his con jectures improving even to pro- 
pin •«•>•. - Smith. Si nnoas. 

*2. Qinda of soldiers. 

The linuni r <»r the empire was unfurled. From 
tln> Danube and its Hungarian shores up to Hie 
Black Forest— from the Alps to the border of Flan- 
ders, can tingi nts were required ; temporal and 
spiritual powers, nobles and bishops, knights 
and burghers, crowdi d to the imperial standard: 
2< u mid men were in arms. A new order was insti- 
tuted: the banner lore the \ jygiu and the Inlaid 
N-ivimir. All this magnificent preprint mil ended in 
almost incredible disgrace— Mdman, lh&locy >f 
Latin Christianity, b. xiii. eh. xi. 

Contingently, nth, Iu a contingent man- 
lier; accidentally; without tiny settled rule. 

It is digged out of Hie earth coutingi ntly, and m- 
d i ll'ereiit ly, ns tiio pyrilic and agates. -Woodward, 
Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth. 

Continual, adj. Incessant; proceeding with- 
out interruption ; successive without any 
space of time between. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a wji//MK«/ feast. 
— Proct rbs, xv. 1.1. 

Ollier care perhaps 

May have diverted from continual wilcli 
Our great furluddcr, safe with all his spies. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. Kl.'t. 

’Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. Page. 

Continually, tub. Without pause, inter- 
ruption, or cessation. 

The drawing of boughs into the inside of a room 
w here tin- is continually kepi, hath been tried with 
grapes. - Paeon. • 

Why do not all animals continually increase in 
bigness, during the whole apace of their lives:— 
llentley. Sermons. 

Continualness. s. Attribute suggested by 
Continual; permanence. 

So then, though sleep partake not of our devotion, 
yd, this hinders not Hm coi^muulncss of it.— Halts, 
liotdcn Remains, p. 111. 

Continuance, tt. * 

1. Succession uninterrupted. 

Tho briitn immediately regards his own prrsorva* 
lion, or tho continuance of his species.— Addison, 
Spectator. 

2. rermnuonce’in one state. 

ContinnJrnro of evil doth in itself ^ncreaso ovil.— 
Sir P. Sidney. 

A chamber whore a great fire is kept, though the 
fire lie at one stay, yet with tho cmi/iuuaucd con- 
tinually hath its heat Increased. -id. 
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These Uomish casuists apeak peace to tho con. 
sciences of men, by suggesting something which 
shall satisfy their minds, notwithstanding a known 
avowtijl continue nee iu sins.- South. ' 

9. Duration; lastinencsH. 

You either fenr Ids humour or my negligence 
that you rail in question tin* continuance of his love 
- Slutkixjiear, Twelfth Right, i. 4. 

Their duty depending upon fear, tho one was of 
no greater continuance thun the other— Air J. Hay- 
ward. 

That pleasure is not of greater conti nuance, which 
arises from the prejudice and malice of its hearers. 

Addison, Frecnoltcr. 

4. Verseveranee. 

To Hiciu who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, s<i>k for glory, and honour, mid immortality 
eternal Ulc.-- Romans, ii. 7. * 

6. Progression of time. 

Iu thy hook all iny members were written, which 
in continuance were rusliioned.— Psalms, cxxix. ill. 

C. Resistance to separation of parts; con- 
tinuity. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk, have, liesidcH the 
desire of continuance ill regard to the tenuity of 
their thread, a greediness or moist lire. - Ilacnn. 

Conti naate. tulj. Hare ; Continuous eoth- 

in oner. 

I. Immediately united. 

We are of him mid in him, even as though our 
very llcsli mid holies should Ik* made continuatc with 
his.-- Hookt r. 


2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. 

A most incomparable man. breath’d, ns it were, 
To nu uutinihlc mid contmuatc goodness. 

Shakrxgcae, Timon of Athens, i. 1. 

A clear body broken to small pieces produceth 
white; and hocoiuoth most, black while it is cun- 
(innate and undivided, ns wc see iu deep waters and 
thick glasses,-- Pnicham. 

Continuately. at Iv. In a cont innate man- 
ner;' wilh continuity; without interrup- 
tion. 


The water nscemls gently, and hy interniissions: 
lmt it falls coiitinuatily, and with fore v.—thshun 
Wilkins. n 

Continuation, s. Protraction, or .succession 
uninterrupted. 

These things must needs In* the works of Pro- 
vidence, for the continuation of tin* Sjsvies, and up 
holding Hu* world. Pan, 

Tie* Unman pomi is lmt the second part of the 
IWiis *, a emit iii nation of the same story .--Vrydtu. 

Continuattve. s. Modal expression noting 
pcniumcuee or duration. 

To thi’M* may be added emit 'until ices : ns, Home 
remains to Hus day; wlm-li inelmles nt least tu.. 
pro| i.Mtious, viz. Rome m:is, and ltoum is. - Walls. 
Logic/:. 

Continuator. s. One who continues or keeps 
up the series or succession. 

It seems injurious to Providence to nnlaiu a way 
of prnduelioii which slmuld destroy the producer, 
or contrive Hm continuation of the species by* lie 
destruction of the continuator. Sir V. Unarm, 
I ti/gtir Email's. 

Wc an* told by tin* continuator of the Saxon 
clmmielc, that a well here continued boiling with 
streams of blood lor several days together.— Aubrey, 
la rkshirc , ii. :»7H. 

This w:ls heuuu h,v Purhneli, and carried on by 
1tegio)i)oiitauiis. the ilisciplc. Hie rmih.iuator, ami 
tin: perfcctei* ot the syileuiof Purbach. -A. Sindh, 
History of Astronomy. 

Continue, v. //. | l'r. continuer ; Lut. cun- 

tinuu , from tern o - liold together.] 

1. Remain in lin* satin* state nr place. 

The limit it tale co 'iinitc with me imff three dayi, 
ami have nothing to c.il. Mat Ho w. iv. ,‘L*. 

t The popului Vole 

Inclines heis- in continue, and build lqrhere 
A growing • mpiic. Milton, Paradise Lust. ii. 313. 

Happy, hut lor so happy ill secured 
JiOiig to cuntinm . lhid. iv, 3<0. 

2. Last ; hu dutahle. 

Thy kingdom siuill not continue.— 1 Samuel, xiii. 

U. 


9. Perse vert*. « 

J f ye continue in my u'ord, then nro yo my disciples 
indeed. -John, viii. :)». 

Down rush’d the rain 
* Impetuous, and coutimud, till the earth 

No more was seen. Milton , Paradise Lost,xi. < W* 


nt&nne. v. a. # 

Protnuit, or hold witlioutjntcrruption. 

• O continue thy loving kindness unlo them.-' 
Psalms, xxxvi. 111. • . 

You know howto make* yourself ha|ipy, by only 
continuing such a Hfu as you liavo been lonp accus- 
tomed to load.— * 
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2. Unite without a chasm or intervening sub- 
stance. * 

The use of the navel In tnrnn/inue the infant unto 
the mother, ami hy the vessels thereof to miivev its 
aliments ami Buskuiiucii. -tftr T. ltrownv, Yu! oar 
Jirrour s. 

The dark abyss, whose boiliiiK irulpli 
Tamelv endur’d a hridjm of wnnd'roiis li-mcrli 
Kmm hell continu'd renchiiiK Hi' utmost orb ' 

Of this frjiil world. Milton, Paradise Lust jj i(r»7 

ye that cnntuuusl Ciesnr’M Commentaries snilli' 
that while he wintered in IHnia, he hrid a ejir. iui 
eye only to maintain (lie people in aimtv. wiilnait 
, HivitiK to any one either will or orension’ln rise or 
take themselves to unus. Time's Star: house. (Ord 
MS.) v 

Continued, jfhrt. nrfj. Uninterrupted. 

They illumine that an nniinal of the li.nircst dura- 
tion should live in a emit in nut mot imi.wii h<>nl tint 
rest wheiOby nil others eoutiime, - Sir J\ JJ mirth 
Yntyar Errours. 

Continuedly. nth. ’Without interrupt ion ; 
without censing. 

ity perseverance. I do not, understand a cmifi. 
nnnlly uniform. ei|ual eourscof olMslieiiee, and such 
as is nol interrupted with the least aet or sin. 
tXorris, 

Continuer, s. 

*1. One who continues. 

a. * In respect tapcrscrcruncr, or holding out. 

* I would my hors- had the sjH-ed of your lomum, 
and so irood a cuntiuner. -Shaktspiar, Muck Mo 
about Sathiny, i. 1. 

b. In respect to immutability. 

The second beinn the icreat' plague of spiritiird 
desertion, inllicted on indulgent conlinm rs in sin. 
— Kammand, $ til. 

* 2 . One who muses continuance: (the deriva- 
tion being from the net ire verb). 

II, is both very seasonable and methodical to re- 
present the first founder, sustaiuer, and 

I hereof i I In* cliurehj hy I hi* emblem : l.n, I am xxilh 
ymi to the end of the world.— hr. 7/. Mod, Exposi- 
tion of the semi t'lnn‘chiA,\t. l?n. 

Continuing, part. tufj. Abiding; lasting; 

piTiiiiiiirnt. • 

For lien* we have no ron/iiotiny city, but we seek 
one to come .— Jlthct it's, xiii. 1 1. 

Continuity, x. 

). 1 :iiiiiterriiptcd connection ; cohesion ; chxe 
union. 

11. is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite 
of union, and I'ldaltoii of solution of i •oohnndu.— 
Jfi iron. Sat it cat (nut Ex peri nn ntal History, 

A tier the treat Indils there must be irival shadows, 
whieh we eali reposes, beeause in reality the simd 
would hi* tired, if it w ere at t meted by uconhuni'y 
of iflittcring objects. hm ib-n. 

Ii wraps itself alioul the (lame, and by its <*••«//- 
uuity hinders i.ny air or nitre iVmn coin i m:. .1!- 
disou, T Card's in Italy. 

*2. In Mctiicinc. Texture or cohesion of the 
parts of an animal body: upon its destruc- 
tion then 1 is said to ho ‘si solution of amti- 
unify* 

As iu the natural truly a wmiud or solution of 
continuity}* Wor.se than a corrupt humour , mi in the 
spirit uni. Ho con. Essays. 

The solid parts may lie con I meted hy dissolving 
their continuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts 

I I self.- Arhuthnot. 

Continuous, nttj. .Joined together without 
the intervention of any space or change. 

To whose dread i \ | «nii'-,* < 

t’nnfinuoHtt depth, and woiid'rnus h-iutli ..f eoiirse, 
(>'ir IIihhIs are riils. Thomson, Smsous. Suuum. c. 

The most natuml primary division of the conso- 
nants is into those whieh reijilire a total sloppa^-nt 
the limit Ii ill til" in* niienl pivxious to tleirbeim; 
inoimuiu'fd, nnd .which, tlici'cfi *e. cannot lie pro- 
(•■Hired ; and those in proiiounciinr \x bu ll the nil.-r- 
oiplion is partial, nnd whieh cun, like tin* \c\o-l 
sounds, be prolonged ad liliitum. The former ha\e 
n ei'ived thedesiirmition of explosive, ami the latter 
*>f continuous, hr. Cur in iitir, Pfinaphsof human 
Physiology, § y-M. • 

Contort, r. a. [Lut. rvntnrtux , part, of con- 
formica =- twist (together .] T wist . 

..The vertebral arteries are variously contort* </. - 


Roy. 


Air socmH to consist of spirt's rou f orbit into stnay 
«t>heri'N, through the inters! ic* s • f which the parti- 
cles of light limy freely pass.- Vhcynr. 
Contortion. s. Twist; wry motion; tlcxurc. 
Disruption tiny would lie in dnmrer of. upon a 
tnisit and sudden stretch or contortion— Ray, U'/.v- 
itom of Qml manifested j ntlic Works of the < 'nation. 

•low can shn uenuire those hundred graci*s and 
niotioiiH, and airs, the contortions of every muscular 
uotlfti hs the 
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Contour. s. [Fr.] Outline; line f>y which 4. Procure; bring; 
any lignro is dclincd or terminated. j ' 

Titians colouring find contours are, in mv humble ! 
opinion preferable to those of hml Ver.'Hese «.r I 
I mtoretlo ; llitfiitrh in this Keiitimeht 1 diif.-r from 1 
i<* \ diet i:i ii taste ill ireni*ral. - lint nnuninl, Trnrrts 
thruuyh turn, any, Italy, anil tin in, p. ill: 17.', i. 

Contra. [ Latin.] Agaiiwi ; opposite : (de- 
ment m com posit inn). 


Like con-, this word lias a notable 


eh 

I'US TKACHOV 

incur; draw; get. 

He that lml conceives a mine h, thouitWl 
Contracts the danger uf an neiual fault. 

T , , ticy/tu. .tumult's Satins, 

Like friendly colours found tlu ni both unite 
Ami each from each confrart n ,. w stn n^tb timl 
buht. | 

Sneh licliav/iur we contract by liai imr much •■(,!.- 
Vei-M'd Willi persons of llifrll stations.- ,Vic//l!. 

Contract, ran. 


i '• tt.,. 

libn s to contract, Arhuthnot , On the Suture and 
t lu on- tf Mi no nts. 


short 011c. ’ n 1 V 

Like con-, too, it must he treated as an ... 
element which is KiHish as well as Latin • , ,iar r :l,n : L'n for 11 «|iuiutitv 

ll'Ht is to say, it cm, like he placed* ! l '[ .l ,r,n Wltms ' i - t ‘- * ,rt «■“ * contrjictor). 

before words with which there is no evi- •’.V jn-otiiise of inarritigi*. 

deuce of its union in Latin. 

As an hint jt ish element, however, it re- 
tains its form -h its form is j 


Alilmuu'h the ymimr folks ran contract asrainst 
their p:. Vents' m ill, yet they can he hindered from 
J|..SM'SS|«|||, -Jt-diity Taylor, Doctor Unhjtantiuui, 


ii'* mi in is I , 

•mitre; hut. this it soon loses in FicdM, ■ Contr »ct. Obsolete, lor (’on traded. 
s.m.Hin,,s in a ,«au„ ;; r whi.h .a,lir,ly .lisi * 

gtnses its origin. tins is the euse in j shah, spar, Richard ///. iii. 7. 

count r if -dance, of which the real first cle - j Contract, s. 

nient is cunt re, giving a datin' in whieh ] L whereby two parties arc brought, to- 
the partners stand opposite. When it pre- j iKi'jrsiin ; eoinpaet. f 

sene*! it, as ill cantn/nnps , the word pail The airrmiient upon order*, hy mutual contract, 

scarcely lie consi*ler*..l ", lM ‘ Hie co!iNent»to eseeule them liy eoiiuuoM 

rheii^^^KwiMclMthnsI 

- u v rw tlM ' " onls wl,iH ! ! 

^ Art «l«.r..hy u man ami woman »„• | H - 

trothnl to one another: (with the accent 


to Latin on the one side and modern 
French on the other. 

^ Contra is also the full form of con in 
‘pro nnd con;* in which cam* it must he 
treated as ,1 separate word rather than its 
the element of a compound. 

Contraband, tntj. [Italian, contrahmuto- 
contrary to proclamation.] Prohibited; 

: 'leiral ; unlawful. 

If there happen to lie f.niud an irreverent ex- 
prcsMoii, or a lli.mvlit toouant hi, in the earuo, let 
Iheiu l»* '■taxed or l.ii ti it.'d like contraband irooiN. . 

‘ — Ih'yili 11, Tab!- preface. | 

When two natinos an :>r, if til* re 1 

any foiviiru article n* arlieh-M neeissary Ibr tin* *1 
t* lice or Mlhsi*»lrliee of either uf tie 111, ii!n| without 
which it would be diilicnH r- -r it t<» rin> on tin- coii- 
llicother inav Iccil unaii ! t \ exert i-\it\ means m 
its pow it to pivi cut ||SII|I||..||I III I H-inif slipplieti with 

Mmli art iii \|| writers i,f :mi li..i-ji a v 00 ' 

tiiterii.it ioli ii law nihiiit this prn.eiple; and lay it 
down that a iiatii'ii whieh should furnish a Iwlli- 
i-'emil wall arlielesc odd- Vo/./of uar -tiiat is, with j 
supplies of ft'ariike stores or :iu.\ arlii'h' re.|iiire*l lor ' 
the pn si'i utioii of tin* war wuld l- rleil her neu- 
tral eharaeler, ainl that the nl her belliL'ereiil would 
be w a r ran led 111 prevent iiil' such succours from ■ 
heiiiir sent and eoiiliscaiin^ them as lawful pri/c,— I 
Mrt’idh; h, ('.iinnit ret d Ihrt ira, I 

Contraband, j. Illcgtil or pmliiliitcd tnillic. • contractibillty. ,v, 

Miraeii Ions must be 1 h<* aeiivdv nf that coutca- 1 


on the second sUhihlc). 

Touch'd > oil the bastardy of Kdwnrd’s eliildiVn '• 

I did, with hi.s contract w dll lady Lucy, 

Anil hia contract by deputy in Fraoecl 

ShaLstu.tr, Richard 111. iii. 7i 

:J. Writing in which the terms of 11 bargain 
sire included. 

Then the people of Israel luvnii !<■ write I 11 tlmir 
111 -I ruiiiciitK and contracts, thu Ural year of 
billion. I Macrabits, xiii, a*. 

Contracted, port. mlj. Shrunken; short- 
ened; curtailed; drawn togviher. 

■I with contract id brow. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, viii, fif.ii, 

Controctedly. mtc. In :i contracted manner. 

I'illar is In In: pronounced rnntrarbdty, as of nun 
si liable, or two slmrt ones .— liishop Xrtrfon.Sob on 
Mdlon's 1 practise Lost, ii. tfdJ. 

ContrdctodnoHH. s. Attribute suggested hv 
Contracted; state of being contracted*; 
contraction. 

Wherexer men neirleet the improxemeiil of llieir 
minds, t hell* is always a narrowness -ynlU’ontrucf- 
• diossut spirit, xrhieli hfids lln-iii to x:;in disputes 
alM.nl wonts. Ni.*wi.ut by Arthur Ashby Sykes, at 
St. Emil's, p. '.l: 17-1. • 

Possibility of lieing con- 


tracted; ipiality of sutferiiig contraction. 

liy this coni iMi.'il coutdicftbih/y ami dilatihility 
I'x uitl'erent derives of In al, t Jhj air ia kept in n coii- 
aut motion. - Arhuthnot. 


baud, xr hose operation in America cmild. belbre the | 
end n| that i xe. , ir. Iiaxe rc-arted upon Kurland, ami 
I-Iiirkeil till' export. it inn IT'. 1111 hi'lii'i*. Eurlc, Ob- 
s- real tons on tin Slab if lb, Xaliou, appendix. 

lioxi ne .ill's o!' pr*ix iiu'es, fi.mniniidi 1 s of men of 
war. ami o'fcci'rs of the eu-touis: pcrai.iis the most 
ImmiihI ill dntx i<» pis>Xeiit r ufcobaioi and tin* nn.st 
int« ivs{." 1 in 1 1 sei/iii'i s to lie made >ii.sc>|Ui m 
ol'strii't pan! 11 . /bid. 

Contrabundiiit. t. Smuggler. I - 

11 was proxi .I tlial one Ml the contrabandists bad I ContriclilO. Uftj. Having tllO priWW of COII- 
*. -\ iii . *1 the xess.1 in which the riiiii:.n u'lira n i traction, fir of shortening itself, 

id earned *vinn liooilinaii *.xer to Flail*'.*. — Mac- \ The ailerh s an* elasJc IiiImvs, endued with a pnif- 
d iii. History oj hnytaud. eh. will. | tract Hr force, by xvliielt thev sipiee/e and «lrivt* th<! 

Contract, r.a. [ Lut. cottlnn ! IiI.hhI still forward.— . I rbutnnut, tin the Xatureaad 

■ t.'lioice tf A Unit-Ills. 


Contr&ctiblo. mlj. (*:ipahle of rontrmTioii. 

Small air-bladders, dilatable and contracfUib , nr** 
canaille to lie inllalcd by the admission of air, ail'll'- 
suhsnh* at tin* expulsion of it. -Arhuthnot* %)n thu 
Xat arc and Cfinict of Aliments. 


1 . Draw togel her into less cntui)u»; shorten; ! r 

•■pitimiizr ; :iliriil"r ; Ii^mu.* j Contractility. , IW 

\\ liv l * * v *■ amour the xirtties is not known ; temlciu \ to cofltr.lt t. 

It is, i'ual luxe coutra.-fs tli- ni all in one. Uunne. | . 

lu all lhiii}- , s 1 di'suctude*lo**sri , »i/rfi.7 and uurmxv 
our fa* ullies.— hr. t JI. Mure, (jun mount of the 

Tallinn . 

■ 2 . Mak * 1 a bargain. 

On him thy rnuv did lil**rty brstoxv, 

1 !nt lirat contract! */. t hat, if ever 1'uuinl, 

Ills head should pay tin* forfeit. Drythn, Fablis. 

,’J. Uetrolh; atiiauce. t 

Tin* truth is. she and I. Imiir sim'f* contracted. 

Are now s«i vim*, t hat not him? ran xli Imlve us. 

Shakispiar, J/i cry ll'ins ij/‘ II lUilsar, v. IT. 

She was a lady of the lushest condition in tljnt 
country, and contract, >1 to a man of merit aud 
quality TatEr, no. is 


r of contracting; 

, i cHtity on the appliention 

of a stimulus appears In he limited, lu tlie fully- 
dex eloped human nnr.inisiu, to tho two forms of 
inuseuliir tissue x\l;ieh have just liccn xh’senlHsl.- 
hr. Carpi. nt, r, rrinciplcs uf human Physiubf/y, 
§.“ 11 . 

Contrdctlon. s. [Lat . . eon trad io, -on is; from 
contractus , part, of contrahu - tlraw to- 
gether.] 

1. Act of contracting, Shortening, shrinking, 
or shriveling. 

Tim main pnrts of the poem, such its the fable and 
sentiments, no translator r»n prejuduv hut 
ouihisiuiui or contractions. -Pope, Essay on lium<,r, 

* 
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roMHAcrron 

l n.MliAi'LWirio.v 

Oil of vitriol will throw tlio 
Unitary o'u tract inns.- -A rb nth nut, 
tiinl Choice of At inn ids. 

2. Suite of being rout meted, or drawn into 
;i narrow rmiipns... 

Seine tliinuH induce a raufraafinn in flu* nerves, 
placed in the lmmtli eft he hi wind'll, which isa gro.it 
cause of appetite. -/toe on. 

(’'■mpnring lh'* quantity of cou/rncfinn nnd i1il:i- 
1‘ilinu made l» t v nil tin* deirns's eT f*r»i*li culoiir, I 
• Ihiiml il irmitcsl in t li«* r«*d- -« Sift. Ytirtmi, tiptic/s. I 

Jl. Ill (irammur. Kcductioii of two vowel*- 1 
or syllables to one; stiiylhing in its state I 
of abbrex iution or f eontra< lion : as, ,* The j 
w citing is full of rout met ions* ■ 


CONT 


CONT 


* * 

Ktoinnoli Into Inin. Coitmdlctlon.neM . ». Attribute silfrgestfd ' Contradlitlnctlve. a tli. Markins contra. 

„,t. o* tl,e .\„tnrc\ by Contradiction*. ' distinctimi. • 


Contractor, s. One of the putties to neon- 1 
traet or bargain. j 

1 . 1 ‘f tin* measure of your aUlnnatinifcor dcnhl I 
llii' imdcrstumliug of your cocfrartor: r«»r In* I ii:if 
il« , ci , f\i , s Ihc buyer or tin* seller by sp'-akimr wliat i> 

I riii*. ini viise m»t mnii'ivlttiiil by t li«* nt li«‘r. i*< :i 
I hi. I*. Jr a mi/ Tojiloi\ /title and Kiu r< is< s of l/uij 
« /ci'iuy. 

.Mi matches, friendships. nml societies nrc dau- 
CTi'iis mill iii<*< »m .*iii**ii>. w1i>t«* tin* contractor* arc 
i :< »t fijii.-ils. Sir /{, /.' Hstraryr. 

Contradict, r. a. [Lat. omhmUttns, part, of 
against, and dieo 


This opinion was, fur its absurdity ami contra- 
flirt ioitHursn, unworthy of the rollnod sjiirit of Plato. 

-V flJVflf. 

Contradictlvo. adj. Contradictory. Rare. 

It is not possililc In perform a worship without 
Sfini* iintuml nr histituilcd ceremony; nml, whiln 
f ley nr<* not emit rudief ire fo I hi* cut mn. I ciiniiot 
llimk Hud will lv iinirry with us fur obeying them. 
• .A n my To ill or . /fair n ml LxcrciscS of /loin 
Dyiuy.YL (Ord MS.) 

0 Thmudi faith l»»* set in n height, beyond nnr 
i hitiimi pcrspicicuci*. I can believe it rntlior super- 
j clcviiti’il l liaii contradict ire to our reason. telltham, 

| Ibs -lrifi, 2. 

! Contradictorily. ade. Tn a contradictory 
inanner; inemi>i*tently with one’s self; op- 
positely to others. 

Such as h;i\ i* discoursed hereon. have sndivervly, 
cnntririiy. or contradictorily delivered lliciu*-i*|vi's. 
I ha I itn atiii-iiiaiivc 1 'imiii thence cau he reasonably 
ilcilm-isl. Sir T. Hi'iornr. 

Contra lictorinoss. ,v. 
by Coni radielory. 

r l his 'ihjivt mil ri'uin Ihc contradictoriness nf «»ur 
ihv:m;s. mku.iIs her :i( first, ami ms-iiis very iinpro- 
uiisit.*.' tu In* ai'iviuitisl fur. iloxti r, h'lojiiiry inf 
fin .Vi '/.ov of the S„nt, ii. 1-0. 


tunh tt ■ against, and that - -- y. , , 

Oppose verbally; assert the contrary to ; Contradictory, adj. 

wliat has b« en ussertetlj* ! I* Opposite to; inconsistent with. , 

Jii" .bus Irnhl. that in i*asi> two raid tics should ' r * ,, 

n i-> I'niiiiM'lii't niic aunt her, they were .vet- Contraf’issurOi 
1" li'*\e 1 he end Cudictory assertions III', traet. 


Tlio diversity lielweon tho contrail inductive pro. 
nouns nml tho onelitle, Is not unknown oven to tlm 
English tongue — Harris, J/vriiun, i. o. 

ContradlitinfnUli. r. a. Distinguish not 
simply by differential, but by opposite, 
qualities. 

Tliesii oro our mintilex ideas of soul nnd body 
ns cuntratliatingnifilird. Locke. • 3 

Willi fo. 

The descent into hell, ns it now stands in the 
Creed, HifrniflellitHiiiiethiiiKciJiiiiuenced after Christ's 

death, emit raft inti iif/u i nhnl to Ins burial. — /tix/m,, 
Pearson, Kxiwsition if the Cmtt* art. v. 1 

liy llesli, or 1 I«*hIi hiiiI biiHid, cspirially when con. 
f rad isd lift tiinhed to the spirit, is eulutiiniilv uieiim 
lint huinnn nailin' simply enusidenal ; hid Imiiuni 
nsdiirc thus corrupted, or sinful llcshT - irulint, si r . 
won nt Oxford, p. IS: his;;. 

Christ’s active obedience they do rout rad inf i, t . 
finish to what they call miritivc jiihlilleatum. which 
they refer to tho passive nhcilience of Christ ,—lhut 
p. 13. x ' 

The primary ideas wo have peculiar to lusty, as 
rout rad is/ iiif/u intuit to spirit, are Ihe eoliesiuh' i,f 
j solid, nml eoiisef|iieutl,v separate parts, nml a pJt v . r 
j «f eoiiiniiiuicatiiiK motion by impulse. — Locke. 

I With from. 


•oiitradirt a point oT h5>*f.*rv j 
. as tn make Han 
i with .\lc.\amli*i 


It is not law lid t ■» 
which is Kimm n tn ;ii 
lnl and >nfiio coni 
/ it a 

2. Hr contrary or oppose* in general. 

Xo t mill can vontrndn t any I ruth. Hoolccr. 

I. her luislinm!. voutrndirt y.mr Ikiiis : i 

]» you will murrv, make ynur l"\e to ui". I 

Shnhisii’iir, him/ Lear, \ . 

Contradieter. ,v. One who eontradiels ; one, 
• who opposes ; op poser. 

If no contradict, r appears herein, th" mil will | 
sun*ly he l-oijiI. A id iff' Pa.'i r ; ian Jarir ('.tinnCri. ,* 

If ii L'cnticuiaii is a little sincere in his n pn*sen- ! 
tat mils, lie is sure to have a ilo.vn contradict, cc. 

Sir ft, i'ii to of tin: pnstnt State of .IJfairx tu In-' 
land. | 

Contradiction. *. ! 

1. Verbal opposition : emit rove iv in 1 a<M*rliaii. j 

Tint t*nii:iie, j 

Inspir'd with contradiction, durst oppose • 

A third part of I he fends. I 

Milton, Paradise hist, \ i. 131. . 

2. Opposition. ! 

Consider him that omhireth mi«*1i contradict ion of , 
sinners against himself, lest ye he \M-aA-d. //. 'uv n s, 
xii. 3. 

3. Inconsistency with itself; incongruity, orj 

oyponeney, in words or thoughts. ; 

. All contradictions pmw in tiiose minds, which | 
licit tlW. «h r i!ut<*Iy climb the ruck of virtue. m»r . 
freely srik iut-i tin* >e:i r if limit v . — Sir P. Soft 
I ,*i ws human must he made u it limit font rad 
unto any jttisi tive law in scripture, l/ooki r. 

run lie make deathless Ii r That Hereto make 
Strainfe contradiction, which In Ciod himself 
Impossible is held; ns arKinuent 
Of weakness, not of power. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 7'is , 
The apostle’s advice to In nml sin not, was ; 

a contradiction in thi-ir philusophy. — South, Sir- j 
farms. | 

1/ tnitli l»e once perceived, we do llien-hy also | 
tpr*reeive vvhatsis*vcr is false in contradiction to it. — I 
OiVtc, Cnsmnlot/ia Sacra. 

Contradictional. nrij. (’ontrndidory. llure. i 

We have, tricil already, and ...i^eiuhly felt what ! 


'I’lie soul nf t’hrist ronfradistinuuishiil from hi s 
body. Jiishnp /‘car son, Hxfiosilion of the CAiit, 

In Medicine. Si*e cx- 


Tl 
nml 

- 

2. Ill Louie. 


-•Ih-iii. * s of those pent leniMi an* most ah- 
nfradieforu to common scum*. — Ada 


See (’out r ary. 
Contradictory, .v. In Louie. Couirfldirtory 
jirnpiisitiot!. See Con I rn rv. 

It ‘ iimii with pri ees to w ill coalradic/arit s •, 
for il is Du- M>]i-i-isin nf j mer to think to command 
till* i*ii* I. jiiid ’ t not 1 1 uliire lln* im ans. llacon. 

hm a power of election, not to 
re-.tly, is to make the same 


1 1* 


■rih.' 

clui'-e this or 
tiling to lie ii 
liiiu.'il I., on 
Pro mh - ft. A - 
The |;--.|ii.-i 

We ppive (III 
(•rnriinl r.i'ie 

False : i.c. f I 1 
Sllpp. isifi 

‘AM tnc . •rinlsaiv friends to rclteioii ■ 
Si.ine i-ii'-i| s|:i|i-miii-ii are ;iut friends to r 
S ime I'peal stali'-iiicii are not true patriot 


(‘outiisions, when preal.do usuallv proiluee n fis- 
sure or crack or the scull, either in the same part 
where the blow was indicted, nml then it is rail,.,! 
fissure ; or in the contrary part, in w lii.-li i-ns,. ; t 
obtains Hie name of contra fissure, ll’isinnoi Sue - 
tn nt. 

Contralndicant. s. In Medicine. Symptom 
forbidding tin* usual or prcsiimplivt* treat- 
ment of the disorder. 

Throughout il was full of contraindicanfs.— 
Hurlc. 


rmiiied to one. anil tot..' not deter- Contraindicate, e. «.• [I.nt. indicntitx, part. 

■“ J ' !■«' "»'«•" iiKiiiiH. or 

:nl luitt i-.’.i.hT-* ' h 1 Uy wlii-'li I in f>j>|H>.silioii. ] III Mt tHt'int'. Point out 

.:“ms wi'iMn'iiril'n'isooM'u:; s, ” n 1 , “ IHfullar «.r hiH.b-nhil sv.iiploni or 
II absiirdit.v would f..iiow ir.1.11 the j HiHlioil ot cure, contrary to w hat ihe ge- 

r ts iieimr fills.* : e. if. j iiei'ul teiiour of the liiitliidv requires. 

'"■•Issii'e friends to ri-li'-fioii ; ' . „ . * 

i'.’iou; ContraindlcatinRT. part. utij. Acting as a 
(Miilraiudicaut. 


if (hisriiiii'lii'ioii he n> >1 true, \l'*ctaitradiet,iry must 
l'"lni": \i/.. 

* All up :d slal -smeii are Irm* patriots: ' 
h*t this llien lv assumed, in the plat'e uf the min. 
1'ivi.iissof the nri-.-.iit:d S,v llouisiu, and a la! 

(‘Ill-ion will lie JU'oved; e. jr. 

' All true patriots air friends tn reliirioii ; 

All ureat si'iti-siiien are true patriots; 

All t-'ii'al sf 'ilcs'iicn are IVi<-ihIn to rHiuiuii : * 
for as this eoiu-lusiuii is tile contradictory ot Ihe 
erieiiial minor I'lvioiss, it must lie false, since the 
I 'remises are always sii|i|insi-i| to hi* pranted ; tiieiv- 
fure one nf tli" 1 *j*< -it i i*si ** ihv w hiell it lias been cor- 
rectly proved) must, be ftiN** also; but tlm major 
lYriicss ib.'imr one of llmse ori-.'inally irraiiteilj is 


Vomits have tln-ir use in this malady: but the arc 
! and v\x of the patinit, or oiln-r urpiit nr route on- 
j ilica/iiifi symptoms must- be oii-erved. //arnn, 

J Jiiscovrsc if Consumptions. 

Contraindication, s. In Medicine. Indi- 
• cation or symptom which forbids that in 
I lie done which tlu> main scope of a disease 
[ points out at first. 

I endeavour to uivc the most simple idea of the 
distemper, :md the p/nper iliet.nli.sli‘:ii ‘nnr from the 
; eulii jiliea! ions of tlie lii'st, or \\w eont Cti indications 
to tli" seeond. - ■ A cb nth not. On the .\aturo and 
one or I tins.' oi'i'-'inally irrmteili is 1 thoiieoj A/iic- afs. 

True; tie refore the Fals:iy noisf be m the minor Contran4tural. udj. Opposite to nature; 
Fremiss: which is the rtmtradirfnrynt I lie oriviual- 1 linn-it uril 


t'oiieliisiuu : therefore tlieoriitin.il (’oiie'usiun must ■ 
Ii* of rea 


nmliil ion, worldly plory, nml innn»il"i-nte vvealtl | 
do; what the boisterous nml confradirfinnal band 
of n temjioral, fcirthly, %ml corporeal spirituality | 
can avail to the eilityiin; of f’lirist’s holy church. — 
Mdfon, Of Ziff nr mat inn in Lay land. 

Contradictious, adj. 

1. Filled with contradictions ; inconsistent. 

And what mipdit coirii! In pass, 

Implies no contradictious ineoiisi.sleutnesn, 

l)r. H. Afore, Infinity of U'orlds.si. IP. 

If there were more supreme nircuts, their dirmi 
must still bn the more absiinl and contradictious to 
one another.— Drydrn, Lif ■ of Plutarch. 

The rules of decency, of irovcrnmeut, of justicn 
itself, are so diirerent in one place from wlial they 
are in another, so party-coloured ami contradictions, 
that one would think the sp.rics of men ultcml 
according to their climates .--Outlier. 

Where tho act is uninrndy, nml the expectatirm 
Immoral, or contradictions to the aUnbul.es of (jod, 
our hopes we ought never to entertain.—/#/, 
o Inclined to contradict ; given to cavil. 

Bondet was argumentative, contradictious . aud 
9 i^iacible — Bishop qf Kdt<Ua‘* Aarratioc, p. 64. 


be (rii". This is the Indirect mode or rcasouilur.— 

UViii/i />;. /-.V, mi nts of l.oific, !i. ii. ell. iii. $ 7. 

Contrudistinct. udj. Distinguished by oppo- 
site qualities. 

The grasshoppers and enpersare in their form nml 
fsislnoii, l heir substance aud consist ence, clean con- 
trary •«»' to another; the one, king prot u tier. ms, Contrat»6se 
rou'di, crusty, ami hard ; tin* othef, round, smooth, ** - 

spongy, and soft : and tlien'fore may Isi very tit 


unnatural. 

’Ti.s the perfiTlion of every t»eing to act accordim? 
to the principle of its iivvii nut ui i* ; and it is the na- 
ture of nu arlulrai'iniii (iriuciple (o act or not, to do 
or undo, upon no ammtil Iml its own will nml 
pleasure; to be e,"termini > d ami tiisl up, either by 
jtsi'lf, or from abrii.ul, is violent and contra natural. 
- Itishop Hast, Discourse of Truth. § •!. 

tt. [Lat. cmitni/ioxitus .] 
Place ngainstf; ^er in opimsitinu* /in re. 


iiiblems to n-presciit the several con trad is’t i net 
]>nrls i»r the body, under the same variety of coii- 
sistenee. Smith, portrait of Old Aye, p. I M3, 

Contradistinction, s. Distinction by oppo- 
site qualities ; (with tn). Contraposition, .v. 

We must Imre the soul in the ways of intellectual 1. Placing over against. 

actions, whereby we luaycnyic to the distinct know- %1 *•-— ‘ I - : — — ! “ l 

ledge of wliat is meant by imagimdiou, ill antra - 
distinction to some other powers.- ■ (ila nv Hi.:, Scepsis 
Sritnf^ica. 

Tlmt there are sueli things ns sins of infirmity, in 
contradistinction to those of presumption, is n truth 
not to lie questioned.— South. 

The form of many of tin* s|Hs;ies Is most typical of 
tlm great group ‘ Radintn ’ as characterisisl in thu 
* It^glie Attfinnl,’ aud they were ckllael by I*amitrek, 
on account of their tissue, * Rad in ires Moll^uls^*s, , or 
Hoft liadinries, in contradistinction to the hard- 
skinned 1 Rn# I iain*s Kchinodermps.’ — Ou>vn t Lec- 
tures on Comparative Anatomy. 


We may uiniiifestly see contra pasts! death and 
life, justice anil injustice, cnndciiinat ion and justi- 
llcnl ion. — Sal held. Treatise of Paradise, p. 235: 
1017. • 


Many other things might Irre bn alleged toslmw 
how exact, ami #'xi|uisite an antithesis and contra- 
j/osition then' is lielwren the npnstlcsand cardinals. 
—/‘otter. Interpretation of the A umber titW. p. tfl- 
• If 1 have s|Miken more Ilian needs concern mg the 
opiHisil ion. or contraposition, <>r things in general, l 
lias e t hen'fort* done it^MK'nnsu 1 am fully persuaded, 
Ac.—//##!/., p. 122. 

!. In Logic, Conversion, in 5 )iirficulnr m*ga- 

tFve propositions, effected by scpaMfing 
the wonl not from the copula and attach- 
ing it to the predicate ; without # wliipli the 
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change would, in English and many othor 
languages, bo impracticable. TIius 
Subject. Copula. Predicate. 

Some- men ant- not heroes. ^ 

gives, with convorsion by contraposition, 

Subject. Copula . Predicate. 

Some-nol-heroeii an* men. 

K (which indirntes tlio rednetio a<l impnssihilc) 
is a sign that the proposition, denoted by the vowel 
immediately before it, must Ik* left mil, itiid tlx 1 
eorkriidieLury of tke conclusion substituted ; viz r< n* 
t Ini minor premiss in llfirnkn mid 1 1n; iiirijiu* in 
Bokardo. lint it lias Imm*h already shown l licit the 
conversion by * emit rapositiun,' [hy ' negation ’j will 
enable us to reduce these two moods, ostensively. 
Whatvty, Kie^itntu of Logic, b. ii. eh. iii. § 7. 
>ntrapunti»t. ft. [see Counterpoint.] 


Contrapuntist, ft. [see 
Otto skilled in counterpoint. 


(.'ouiilciwniiit is certainly so much nil :irt, that to 
be, wind they roll, it 1 « , :ii*ih*i| contra go nhst. is with 
harmonists a tit lo of no sum II excellence. Mason, 
Lssay on Church Music, p. 2««». 
Contrarofful&rity. ft. Contrariety to rule. 

II in not only its not prninotiuir, but its opposing, 
or at least its not urnl aptness to oppose, tin* giva test 
mid best of ends: so that it is not so properly mi ir- 
regularity tut a cmUrarcgularUy. S orris. 
Contr&rlant. ntlj. Inconsistent; eontnulic- 
* tory. JUire. 

Such eanons, Ac., as ho not contrarmnt rmr re- 
pugnant to the laws, statutes, nod customs of this 
realm .— Ads of Parliament, 25 Hen. M. e. IV 
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Contr&rloualy. ado. In a eontrarious nnn- 
ner; oppositely ; eontrnrily. Hare. 

Many tilings, having full refer! nee 
io oiiQ consent, may work contranousty. 
t Shahspr.tr, lit nr ;i V. i. 2. 

Contrariwise, ado. ,Con\ersely : oppositely. 

Bivcrs medicines in greater i(ii:uilily move sli.nl, 
nnd in smaller urine; and so, confrarnriM, , some iii 
greater quaul ily move iiriue. mid in sin.-illcr stool. -- 
Itneon, Sutural amt Er/n ri/nt utnl History. 

'I lie inntliT of fuilli i«, eoii«t:uil. I lie mciiter, con- 
trariwise, of anions daily elianger.lile. - //„■./.. r. 

'I bis request was never beloie in ule l.y any oljii r 
lonls; bnl, cant raritci.se, Huy Were humble Mutm* 
to have 1 lie benelil and protnlimi of the Kirli*li 
laws. Sir J. Pacos, h/sn ntr.se on tar S/.t/c. < f Irc- 
lam/. 

Tile sun may set and ri*e: 

Hut we, con/ rod trisc. 

Sleep, after our short livhl, 

():ii •verlasliui' niuhl. 

Sir 11. A* f/, i ;/ h, History of the 11 1 

Tbe political principle, of rbridmiil r, if a l>e ; 
rigid to use sueli words of n diiim* polity, are laid 
down Tor us in tin* .v-rmon «,u ilm .\I-imi. ) outran- 1 
idsc lo oilier empii'fs, I brislians ci.uqimr lo yi-id- 

ing; they gain iulliieicee bybatimr il ; tlily | ' 

se>s the ejli’l l| by is liolllleiiig it. .Vi o nl-in, ’ /„>* «// , 
on the. JJinfa/nmut if Christian. lioefnat, eh. i. 1 
seel. :t. | 

This calculation of Yl. I’.abinet may p'dr-oli' with j 
1 llill of -M. t.'oinle, w||o. rout Car iiri.’.i , uridi* til” I line J 
of this mlalion snrivc vciy lcarly willi t lie earl h's . 
)H>nmt of revolution round toe sim, - II< rh rt 
1 S/n nn-r, Imlnrtians of llmloyy, 1 


The Christian religion emit mil precepts far Contrary, ndj. I Lilt, cuiiiniritix.'] 
miinMni.rnU'ftihiiKlthiulil.'Mtii |. 0 |ilHWtP; inriMui-tciit ; •lisn-r.vmj;. 

iil, \i-nMop l‘i /*, J£rj»w/ ,,/llw , H-> tel Wi-J.s il.aiul y.l Iii-- !•> il 

. j: knows that In* bulb no reason lor wn.d be does.- 


The very depositions of witnesses themselves, be- 
ing false, various, m ntrariaxt, single, iiieoneludent, 

■ -I ill Ufa Parer uun Juris Caiwniei, 

Contrariety, ft. 

I. Repugnance ; opposition. 

lie which will perfectly recover a siek and restore 
:l diseased body unto bealtli, must not endeavour so 
luui'li to bring it to n state of simple cnntrac'aty, as 
of lit proportion in contrariety unto those evils 
w hit'll an* to be cured .— Ilooh r. 

Il principally failed Ply late selling out. and by 
some cuntrariity of weather at sea . — Sir II. I1W- “■ 

l>at. 

Tlieir religion bad more than negative contra- 
riity to virtue.— Mr. 11. More, Decay of Christian 

if % 

Tbere is a contrariety between those things that 
emiseieiice inclines to, and those that cideitain the 
si'iises. South. 

'J’lii'M* two iulen'sts, it is to lie feared, cannot lie 
dividisl; lint they will also prove ojijjosile, and imt 
lvsling in a Imre, diversity, ipiiekly rise into a can- 
trnriity — Id. ; 

There is not him? more common than rnwfr •ruty . 

«>r opinions; not biuir more obvious than that 1 

iiinu wholly disbelieves what another mil} doubt* 
or, and a third slcdfaslly believes and lirmly ad- 
heres to. ■■ Lot hr. 

You will have to choose between a comprehension 
of opinions mid a resolution into parties between 
latitudinariiiii and sectarian el for : }»*u may lie tole- 
rant nr inlolermit of c<adraritti*s of tlimiglit, but 
nt car ii tics you will have— .VnrwMM, Hssny on 
(tic Ihcclapmcut of Christian Doctrine , di. ii. 
seel. 2. . 

‘J. Iiicunsislfticy ; t|ii«i1ily or position tie- 
siruditt* of its opposite. 

lie will Ik* here, and .vet be is not hen*; 

How can these contra rii to s agree V 

ShahsiH iir, Hairy VI. Part 1. ii.th 
The will about one and the saiun thing may. in | 
contrary n*siK»ets, have contrary inclinations, and j 
that without contraritty. ■■Hooker. . I 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in , 
In- foulness l beheld Pamela's fuirness, still jook- 
iuc oil Mopsu, but thinking on l’aiuela .—Sic P. 
Sidney, j 

Coatr&rlly^ ado. 1 ( 

I. In a contrary manner. I 

Many or lliem conspire to ono and the same nc- , 
tion. nnd all this emit rarity to lira Ihvvs of speeiliek . 
gnifitv, in whatever liostim. 1 the I sidy be formed. * ] 
Pay, IVmtoin of Crou manifested 4 » the Works of 
the Creation. 

Differin' t ways ; in diffmmt directions. 

Though all men Aesire happiness, yet 1 heir wills 
carry them so contrarily, ami consequently some of ^ 
them to what In evil.— Locke, * 

Contr&rions. adj. Opposite ; repugnant the 
one to the other. Hare . 

Malice ... is contrarians ntul repugnant to bone- 
vofcne ©.— Sir T. Etyot, The Uovernour, fol. 100. 

, Hml of our (ktheva. what is man 1 

Hmt Thou towards him, with liand so various, • 

Or might I say contrarUms, 

1 crtfpcr’st thy provldeitsv through this short course ? 

% Milton, Samson Agonist**, 007 . 


it, 


A rchbishop Tdlntsnn. 

The variMu* and contrary elmices tint men make 
in the world, do not airne that I ley «l>> not all pur- 
sue gnud ; Imt lliat tile same thing is not good io 
every man alike. -Locke. 

With tin* ttci'Nd. on the middle sylhililc. 

Perhaps some tiling, repiignanl to b.V 1 . 11111 , 

By strong antipathy I in; soul may kill; 

Hut what call be cant racy lo I be iiiind. 

Which holds all rniilrnrii 1 ', in rom-ord r-t ill V j 

Sir J. tfariis, liuna-ctalU y of the Suiil. 
Adverse ; in opposite dirretinn. j 

The sbij> was in the midst of lb” a. tossed with 
the waves; l’or the wind was contrary.— Mnttln ir, 1 
xiv. 2 k 

Willi llu! furnit on the middle Mlhihle. 

By virtue of a clean contrary e.iie. 

llatiinytuii, CoM irn, | 111! 

Til Loffic. See next entry. 

Contrary 

1. T’liiii^ of opposite «|ii:iliti< > s. 

No c mtr I Cos hold more anlipalliy, 

Thau I and such a knave. 

sh ih.ij.iar. King Lav. ii.2 
He siue: 

Why contrarii s feed thunder in the cloud. 

1 oirh //, I hi Hill ii 

Honour should In* coneem'd in lioii<.iur's cause; 
That is not to In* cur'd by ea. 1 fr. 1 ros. 

As liodii s :m'. \v lio-si* health is oth 11 drawn 
Pruiii ranked pms"iis. Sant In rn, t)r , i ,i noko 


the 


On the umlnii'i/. Ill opposilion ; 
oilier eid 

He pleaded st ill Hot guilty : 

Tin* kings all or my. n.i do cad racy, 

I’nrM mi I'vaiiiinal lotis, jiroofs. coiifessio 
Of diverse vv d 

* . 7A acy Vtll. ii.1. 

If illsl ‘S|(| 1 011 ll|e side of I i 
mu- !il t.i give go.nl mm | stelliwl radii 

should lake pl.'lee : bill u I on the cad racy. Ini' , 
commonweal of a whole 11 is overborn by pri- , 
vat i* nileis'sl, wlliil k«khI blit must lament - 
Sou It. 

To the 1 'outrun/. To ;i contrary purpose 
to mi oppugn* intent. 

They did it not f..r want nr instruct ii >u to (h 
Irary. Pakh tp StHlinyjh it. 

i. In Loi/ie. In the great majority of lopi- 1 
cal treatises the meaning <*f he words; 
cu id run/ and contradictor!/, as applied to: 
the relation in wliy-li certain propositions! 
stand to one another in the way of Oppo- j 
sit ion’ is as follows:— _ » | 

1. The two Universals, i. 0 . the L ni- 
versal Allirinatite and the Universal Xe- 
gative, are contraries ; as, | 

Kverv x is v, opposed to No x is y. 

•2. The Cifiversal AlKnnativeandtherar- 
tie.ular Negative are contradictories ; as, 

Every x is y, opposed to Some x is not t. 
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The same is till* ease with the Universal 
Xe.*;:i. Ive «uid thu Particular Allirthative - 


No x is y, opposed to Some x is y. 

This division is both natural and impor- 
tant, as niM vjon seen in the first and second 
extracts. That u rhangn of name has hn .1 
]>nipo>ed may hcsseen in the third. 

Tvvu pn>])ositiniiH nn* said to hi* OpjinM.il to e:im 
oilier, wlien. Ii.’ivimr tile same Sulijeet and I’redn aii-, 
til* y dilli r. in f ynaiil it.v, or (Quality, or |!o||i. It 1 * 
ev nielli., liiut vvi’li any given subject ami predicate, 
yog may slate Inur ilistiijrt propositions, viz. A, M, I. 
limit); any two of wlii*'li an* said to Is* t)|qx.seii; 
lien oiliere are four ilitlereiil kinds of oppositioi.. 
v 1st, I lie two iiiiiversals (A and I'!) are called con- 
trnriik to each other; 2nd, tlu* two purlieu In r , » 1 
and D) subcoiilrnics; Bnl, A mid I, or lv mid < >, 
snbalti'i'iik; Itli, A and O, or K and 1, eontrado'- 
ms. . . . lienee il vvilllie evident, that emdeorit <t 
Mi l beb till false in I 'initinmit matter, Imt never 
bni Ii | pie ; siibeoid niries, bulb true in t'ontingetii 
liiall. r. I till uever botli false : iiintradii-torii i. aivv:^vs 
1 lie I in.' ami I lie nl Iht false, — B //i/A ly, LU incuts of 
l.aan', b. 11 . rli. 11 . § X. 

• It. is lo lie obv 1 veil, that Hu* most perfect opposi- 
tion bcl vveell terms exists between any Ivvo vvlilrli 
dilf.'i' only m 1 'espet lively wanting and having I lie 
pari ie!c .Nol 1 jillier exim ssly. or in sense) atiacliul 
t*» llu 111 ; as, ' organized/ and * nol-orgauiz.-d; ' * eor- 
pui'e.'il,’ and * iiirnrpi.iTal/ Fur not only ;s it impos- 
Mble fi.r bulb lliesi^iews lo be t-ukcu al once 01 lb” 
siiuie lliimr. but also, it is impossible huL I bill One 
or Oilier should be applienhie lo every object; ns 
there is nothing Thai can be P>.»th. so Here is no- 
thing that can lie Neither, livery t liiu': that cm; 1 . 1 ; 
cvisi ei.ncnved. must Ik; either 4 V’.'i'sjir/ or 
t'ii'sar;' nllier * 1 nrporeal/ nr ' iicovjiori'al/ And 
in Ibis way a complete twofold division may n * 
iii-ide of any subject, heme certain (astlic e.\prejsion 
isi t 1 Mvliaust it. And I lie repeiiiiou of this pr..- 
ce. s, so -Ls to carry on a subdivision as far as there is 
(i-ia-iuii, is thence called by bomcians ‘abscissio 
udiiiili ;' i.e. lie' repealed nitluigolf of I bill vvlih !i 
I lie olijei'L |u b” e\:imiii«-d i> .\ * >1 ; e.g. ' I. J ins tli*.- 
<*i-der eiiher is, i.r is n-it, a dropsy : and for ibis -r 
that reason, il is Not ; 2. Any oilier disease eiiher is. 
or is iml, gout ; 1 Ins is not; linn, 14. Ileiili-r is, or 
is not, consumption, Xe.' This proeedure is very 
(-••miuun in Ai'iMolli-'s works. Sm li terms may be 
s tel lo be in i-iiii;c<n//(7-t/^/-op]M.Ml eni locai'h other, 
t -n Ibv* ot to r I 1 .. 111 I, contrary lei ms. i.e. those 
wliii !i, coming under some one class, arc 1 1 1 < ‘ m - 1 . 
dilleieiit of all lliat bilong to I lial class, as 1 w ise ' 
and * foolish ' both dciioiiug mental babils.fu-eo,)- 
poii'd, bill in a ; dilleii-nt manner; for l.)ioiidi lioili 
iMilliot be applied to Hie same olijecl, lliei’e may In* 
oilier objects lovvliieh Neil tier can be applied :no- 
Ibmg can Im: al miiv Imt b * w iv ' and ' fo Imli ; ' bill 
a kIiiiic c;ii imt be eitlicr. Had. supplement to 
ill. i. im li.1i . 1 ^ 2. 

The words All and None are signs of Total quan- 
tity, andmake the propositions I niversnl, ns. ' A'l 
\s are Y*/ ' No \s are 1 s/ Tue contrary (usually 
railed contradictory) prop-isitiuiis of the last lire 
•Some X* are not W and ' Some Xs are \s.' Tim 
contrary \iisualiy cant radi-n f, rces if ffle jiaus 
are seen 111 'Kiilier all Xs' •i ,, e Ys. or soiHe \s are 
pot \ s ; not bill II ; ’ and III ' I'.ltlliT imJVs MIS' \ s, or 
some \sare m.l b-.iii/ . . . Coidr.iry proposi- 
tion* are a pan- of w I 11.-11 one iniisi tic iruc and one 
la Ise : as, ' lie did/ ' lie dnl not ; * or a . * livery \ is 
A /'Some ,\s are not is/ Cunt car hs c.mii'adiet 
on" another ; bid. so do i.tin-r propositions. Thm 
‘ Ml men are strong 'and ‘Ail un 11 are vnak’coii- 
tradiel one another lo lb > uiiiin,| ; lb” second savs 
there is not a parliele of I rut Ii in tin* liM. But llm 
• ■otfrary merely says there is more or le-s false. 
Ii'i'd: to ‘All men are strong’ the eoiitiTiy is 
' fin re are 1 man or | men who are not strong,- (lit 
I ill' i|sii:J nomeiiel.'ilmc of logicians, what I call till' 
e ntrary i* called I \\eroutradiclary,im if it were the 
(•illy one. In common lau'-'uage, when two per-ons 
dis*gn* , 1 we say they are on contrary sides of llm 
qiicsl ion : iu llu* usual technical laugmnie of logic, 
t.n* would mean that if Aim should say all men are 
strung the other savs im 111:111 is slrnmr. But in 
i-ommou l‘iie.,n:i”e, llm one who niaiulaius the con- 
trary is Im w lio.-uivocali saiiyHiiugvrliieli the oilier 
is opposed tu.l livery piiipusiliou bits its contrary: 
limn* i* no assertion but lias its denial; no de- 
nial but In* its assort ion. Jiv ery logical Ncbniie d‘ 
propositions must contain a denial for every asser- 
tion, and an assertion for eveiy denial, he. Moryo.i, 
Syllabus of a proposal SysA m if Logie, !;§ i:;, N, 

b y, IMl 

• • 

Contrary, r. «. Oppose; lliwurt. ; contrinlift. 
Obsolete. 

\\ hen 1 came lo court I was advised not tor-m- 
frary the king. Itisliop Li tuner. 

Fiuibug in iiiintbeforeeof il, he would nofm'iber 
enuti'ary it, but employ all ins service to medicine 
it .--Sir P. Sidney. 

Y uu must contrary me ! marry, 't is t inn*. 

Shah spear, Romeo and Juliet , i. .*». 

If they could have eou/niritd him for :uiy falsity. 
—Donne, History vf the Septuogint, p. 217. 

jjl * 
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Contrast ? 

C'OSTUI VATft’K i 

Contrast, x. [Fr. contrast?.'] Opposition 
niid'dissimTiliulc of objects, by which one* 
contributes to the visibility or effort of 
another. 

Longinus says, Hint Cmliiw wrote nr the Sublime 
in tv low wny • on tin* contra ryJMr. Pone cnlla Lon- 
ginus ‘tin? great sublime lie iIfws/ bet it In* my 
ambition to imitate Longinus in stylo ami senti- 
ment; nml, like (Veilius, to make these aiqiear a I 
multilist to my subject ; to write Hf deformity with 
beauty; nml by n (inishcd piece tontnne for an ill- 
turneil jrt-rM*»ii. -llay, Hssay mi h, form tty, p. 3. 

Those umbrageous pines. 

Tim! frown in front, nml give eaeh a/, tin* hill 
Tin* rhnrin of contra^. Mason, Hnylish tfawten. 

Contrast, r. a. Finer in opposition, so that 
one object increases the clearness with | 
which thr oilier slmws itself. 

The tliciin-s of the groups must not \m* all on a side. 1 
!nat is, with their Ian* and bodies all turned tl- 
sanih way ; hul must contrast eaeh other hy their 
several positions. Ucydni. 

We should eonsider in eaeh ease what quest ion it 
is that is proposed, and wlinl answer In it would, in 
the iustaiiee liefore us, he the most opposin' or <-••«- 
trash*/ to the one to Is* examined: e.g. ' Vmuwiil 
lind this doetriue in Hneon,' may lie mnt rJst nl, 
either with. * You will liud in Itaeon a dilfereiil doc- 
trine.’ or with. 4 You will liud this dnetrine in a 1 1 li- 
ferent author,’— JFWc/«, KlenMnts of Loan', h, ii. 
ch. iv. §1. 

Contratfcnor. x. In Music. See Coun- 
ter ten o r. 

In his [Ur. Croft’s] time there was a very fine #■/»«- 
trn/mar in the Knjaf Chapel, railed Kll’ord.lo whom. . 
ill the preface to his nut hems, he give* great. and 1 
I suppose deserved applause, and for whose voice lie . 
purposely set several solos.- ■ Mason, Kssuyun Church \ 
Mustek, p. Fill. 1 ( 

Contravalldtion. s. [Lsit., rullutio , -mi is ; ' 
from ruilu ^ fortify.] Fortification throw n 
up round a city by a bc*j-ic*rii»«j force, to : 
binder the sallies of the garrison. | 

Wlii'ii the lnte czar of Miiseov.v first acquainted . 


CONT 

• TUI* master contributed a grent sum of money to 
The Jesuits church, wliieli is not yet quite ihiished. 
- -Addison, l cuvets in Italy. 

Contribute, r. n. Bear a part ; lutvc n share 
in any net or effeef. 

, Their siwrernl shnros of woo 

Must contribute to Philip's overthrow. 

Man, Victorious Htujtt of Eit mini III., h. iil.: HW. r ,. 

" halever praises may lie given to works of judge- 
mint. there is not even n single beauty in them to 
which ihe invention must not contribute. -rune, 
t'.ssuy on Homer. 

Contributor, x. Same as C on t r i bu t o r. 

The whole people were witnesses to the building 
of the nrk and liitariuiclo, they were ull contributers 
toil. Forln*. 

Contribution, x. 

I. That which is given or done by several 
persons for some eoiumon purpose. 

It hath pleased them of Macedonia In mak 
tain contribution tor the poor Naiuts.— Homans, xv. 
ftl. 

Parents owe 1 1ni r children not only material suh- 
sist'-ne.' for Iheirliody. Inil niiieh more spirit mil com- 
i rtf >ut inns for their mind. Sir K. hit/by. 

Itcggnrs an 1 now niaiiilaiinsl hy voluntary c/nitri- 
buttons, liromit, Obst editions on the Jfitfs of Mor- 
tality. 

Of Arhbitlc’s actual contributions to the physical 
Sciences 1 have spoken ill the history of those sei- 
I’liees. | have staled that lie conceived III'* globular 
form of the earlh so clearly and pave so forcibly the 
nmuuciits Tor that doctrine, that we may loi>k upon 
Imu as the most effective teacher of it. A No in the 
idi\ to that history, pnlilisln«d in the third 
edition. | have riven Aristotle's account of the rain- 
bow, jin a furiher example of his industrious ac- 
cumulation of facts, and of his liability to error 
in his liiets. — I 17 k m il, Philosophy of lliseuvcry, 

. Thai which is paid for the support of an 
tinny lying in a country. 

The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground, 

1 lost a ml lint in a forc'd nlfccfn.ii ; 

For they have prudir'd u.s cau/ribntion. 

S/uilasjmtr, Julius Cmxar, iv. .1. 


liimself with matlieimitical learnimr. lie practised Contributlve. adi. I I:i vin*** the 
i'ii and contrara.'f.i/iou , ... ,. •'*. n 


nil the rules of eireumvallalio.. 
nt the siege of a tow n in Livonia. t.»>nck. 

Contra vfebe. r. a. [Lnt. mii« conn*.] Op-! 
po*C; obstruct; bailie. i 

Tliis un fort u mde aeeident did both rout rue, nr 
and overmatch the counsels of a hundred wise men. ! 
— Hishop J/ticktf, J.iji of Archbishop Wit Hu ms, pi. i. j 
p. 1.17 : liWS. j 

laiws, that place the subjects in such a state, cmi- 
travcin tin* first principles of the compact of aiiilm- 1 
rily : they exact obedience mill yield ini protection. 1 
—Johnson, Juuciny to the Wistcni Jslunds of Scot- ' 
land. 

Contravention, s. Opposition. i 

They shall voluntarily accept the condition anil! 
fulmimitioii of the said censures, in ease of conlru- ■ 
volition.- hint Ihrbvct of Chirbtiry, History ofi 

Tin*; e may la* holy nlritradiel ions nml humble cow- 
frurt u/ityis, fas to (ioil's silent nrovidenee. so in bis 
declared will.) either discovered hy cllccts. or by Ins 
express word. Jaunty Taylor, Arfijlcial Hand- 
someness, p. 7,7. 

If Christianity did not lend its name to stand in 
the pip, and to employ or divert these humours, I 
they must of neci'ssity In* spent in contraventions to 
the laws of t lie luntl. -Swift. I 

Contravention, .v. fl.af. rtrsin, - onix ; from 
vtqrto turn.] Turning to the opposite side. 

'file second stanza was called the nut istroplie from 


power or 

(piulity of promoting tiny purpose in con- 
currnicf with other molivcs. 

As the value of the promises renders them most 
|iii»pi-r incentives to virtue. s.» the manner of pro- 
posiiu' we shall lind also luuloy cou/rJnitire to the 
same I-Iid. th\ H M< re. It, eny <</’ Christian !‘u til. 

In Ihe iiialti r of bf'tiily, wechalh-m:e in oiii'sclvcs 
somethiier as rout rihnt ter to hamlsoiiieiie^s, \\ 1 , j ( h 
is not ours by a native, iiersoual. and imlivulual 
t it ic. — Jviu my Taylor, Artificial Uundsono toss, 
p. !>'.». 

Contributor, s. One who hettrs si part in 
some common design; one who helps for- 
ward, or exerts his endeavours to some 
end, in conjunction with others. 

I promis'd we would be ctoitrtbutors, 

And bear his ehnnrc of wonimr, whatsoe'er. 

Slink, s/uac, 1 1 mi it, fi of thr Slirnr, i. i. 

A prand contributor to our dimensions is ]i:issinii. 
— llr. II. More. IS ray of Christian Titty. 

Art thou n true lover of ihy count r.\ • Zealous fur 
ilsi-ehVioiis:iinl civil lilN-rticaV And a ehcarfiil con- 
tnbnfor to all IIionc ptihlick expi-necs which Iihv<> 
been thoindil necessary tu Necuni 1 hem V lltslnm 
A/t, rbury. 

The Ivnijr. just Iwfnn* liis departure, had signed a 
warrant appoint mu’ certain commissioners, innouu 
whoin llarlt-y and Foley were the ‘most eminent, to 
ris'eive the names of tin* emitributurx. Macaulay, 
History of Knytand, ell. xxii. 


tfio contra version of tin* chorus: the sniffers, in per- 
formimr that, turning from tlm left hand to the ; Contributory, m/j. Promoting tli(‘ stimt 

C«ntr«ct4tlon. ». [Ut. contncMio, -am , ; ''I" 1 5 l,r, ! l i 1,ll i-' »•>•»'■ joint <U- 

j'rmn punlrA'Io = Win, 11,,] To«d,i„ B or S,0 ‘' k - 

h.mdlmg. Every man's l«mk shew'd. fed wilk others’ spirit. 

The greatest dancer of all is. in the contrerfafinn I ‘ha pm an, Hussy If A tuhois. 

b"* JMan - 1 Contriatate. r. «. [hat. omtmtatm, part, of 

Contribatary. aitj. l’liyiug tribute to the rmtrulo .] SaiMi'ii; make sorrowl ill; make 

stinio sovereign. 

Thus we are enigyrod in the obj*«ota of geometry 
and nritlimetie.lv ; yen. the whole matheuiatieks must 
1 m; contributory, ami to llqpy nil nature pays a miU- 
nidy.—(Jlanvillr, Scepsis Scimtijica. 

Contribute, r. a. (formerly accented on the 
Jirxt syllabic.) [Lat. contribute, , part, of 
contribuo.'] (Jive to some common Mock ; 
advance towards some common design. 

. Yet scarce to ctintrihitto 

Each orb a glimpse of light. 

Milton, Paradise Imt,\ il. 1 


melancholy. Obstdt tr. 

Hlaekness ami darkness an* but privntives, and 
therefore have little or no activity : somewhat they 
do contristatr, hut very li^h;.— Huron, Sutural and 
Hr peri menta I l list, , ry 

bet me never more contristatr thy Koly Spirit 
witliChcso vanities.-- Spiritual Conquest, pi. i. p.itt; 
1951. 


CONT 

wierillecs, wen* thought to intoxicate the brain, anil 
to dispose men to devotion ; which they may do hv 
a kind of muIiicnh and contris/ation of the spirit k 
and partly also h.v heating and Plaiting them -- 
Hi v>n. An tit rat and Krjirrimental History. 

Tin* Eastern traditiourrs mean by tliis a r , m . 
tinunl sadness and cont nutation or heart, 4 which 
Adam had. and made, for tho loss of Paradise -- 
■ (f'rcynry. Works, p. 12.1. 

The ImslHuid. tender and pusillanimous, foiii-ti, 
into pangs of fears and coat natation.- kohiiunn 
hndoxa, p. tl. * 

C6ntrlte. udj. [Lat. contritus.} Bruised; 

worn (especially with narrow ) ; harass- 
ed with the sense of guilt; penitent:* 
(ill the honks of divines (^ontrite is sor- 
row fill for sin, from the lore of Una, and 
desire of pleasing him; and Attrite is sor- 
rowful for sin, from the feat of punish, 
wrnt). 

1 Richard's body have interred now • 

And * hi it have bestow'd more contrite tears, 

Than from it issu’d forced drops of blond. 

Shakes/ieiir, Henry V. iv. I 
. With lours 

Wat ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Tn-qiieiiting, sent from lienrls contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow uiireigii'd.aml liiiuiiliivliou n»eek. 

Mdtnn, Paradise hnit, x. not* 
The contrite sinner is restored to pardon, nmj 
through faith in t 'hrist.our reixuitanco is iutitlad to 
salvation, lioytrs. 

Contrite, s. Contrite person. 

Such milt ribs intend and desire absolution 
though they have it wH— Hooker, JiceUsiastieal 
Polity, 1». vi. § Jitili. (Onl MS.) 

Contrition, s. 

1. Act of grinding or rubbing 1o powder. 

Some of lIioki* coloured Mowders, which rminteri 
use. may have their eoloiusa lillieeliangi d.bv lienig 
very elalhirately and finely ground ; when* I see n.,t 
uli.it can In* justly pretended fur tho'e rlwuiin-s 
besides the bii-akuurof tlieir parts into less purls liy 
that contrition. Sir I. A# icfon. Upticks. 

± Penitence; sorrow for sin: (in the strict 
sen-ie, the sorrow i which is felt at the 
apprehension of bating display d (hul; 
distinguished from Attrition, or humi- 
liation of spirit, or imperfect repentance 
produced hy 1 lie fear of jiuiiisliuu id). 

U'lial is sorrow and contrition for sin? A lieim* 
grieved with the conscience of sin, not only tint «n 
have I hereby ilieiliTi-d such danger, lull also that Wn 
have so uukiiidl.v urn veil and provoked so good a 
tiod. - IhtmiiiKud, Practical Cat, chisrn. 

Fruits of more pleasing s:u ■in*, from l)iy seed, 

Sown vviih contrition in his heart, than limse 
Winch, his own hand manuring, ull tin* 1 ires 
(If paradise euuld have produc'd. 

Milton, Paradise Lust, \\.tth 

Your fasting, contrition, and luorlilh-aiiou, when 
tin- clmrcii and stale appoints, and that * specially 
in 1 mes of greater riot uml luxury .—Hi shop Sprat, 
Sermons. 

My future days shall In* one whole cnifrifio: 

A chupi-l will I build Willi large endow iiiciil, 

\\ here everv day an h nml red aged i.eii 
Mial) all hold up I heir wither'd Jiamls to heav'n. 

l/cydi n, 

Contrivable. udj. Po-sihle tu he planned 
by the mind; pos.-dhle to be invented and 
adjusted. 

It will lienee appear how n perpetual motion may 
sis’iu easily contrira'dc.— Hishop Wilkins, Jin da- 
Ins, 

Contrival. s. Contrivance. Itmr. 

Albeit some might have more Is-ncl'il by so large a 
volume, yet more, may have some Is imtit by tins 
compendious runtcivall.- t.'Uaur, Prun rhs, Hpis- 
ths.A c. tOnigMS.; # 

Contrivance, s. 

I. Act of contriving ; excogitation; thing 
cuntrived. # 

There is rjp work impossible to tliwo contri- 
raiuts, but then* may i»e as much acted hy this art 
u.s can he fancied by imagination.— Hishop \Ydkinu, 
Mathematical Mayic. I 

Instructed, you’ll explore 
, J)i vine con/ ri'wiw'c.uiid a (JimI adore. 

Sir R. Mack more. Creation. 

'2. Plan ; disposition of parts or causes. 

Our lindii* are made according to the most ru- 
rious art i lice, and orvleply contrio , ■■ itce— (jlaiu'iite, 
Scr/isis ScuutijUut. 


England contributes much more than an v other 
Of the ixllws.—Additott, Present State cj' the Ifar. 


Contrlat&tloB. x. Act of making sad ; state 
of being lni^de sad ; sorrow ; heaviness of 
heart ; sadness ; sorrowfulness ; glootui- „ , ... 

ness: trrief 1 moan * mnurnfulness • trim- ocbenie ; artilice. 

, ; n ‘ 0,in ’ *ntmrminucss , irou- J lftv0 I nflt manag’d »y contrivance well. 

ble ; discontent ; melancholy. 0 fmlcte. To try your love, audiuare you doubt of umfc? 

liiccuHO and niclgruus arnoUa, such on went of - hryden. 
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Thon* might ho a feint, a contrivance in tho mat. 
tor, to 1 1 raw him into Home secret am Imsh. -Bishop 
Attcrbury. 

With respect to what are commonly railed Rhe- 
torical ArtillcoH — contrivances for '* making the 
-worse appear the bettor reason,' -it would have sn- 
aonred of pedantic morality to give solemn admo- 
nitions against employing them. or to ciiPt a for- 
mal diHrlaiiiior of (lislmnosL intent ion. . . . The ndnl- 
leratora of food or of drugs, amt the coiners of l»ase 
money, keen their proccsscM a seerat. anil dread no 
mio ho much as 4 iim who detects. il< scribes, amt pro- 
claims their contrivances, inul thus puts men on 
their guard; for ‘everyone that doeth evil Intel h 
the light, neither comet h to the liirht. lest his dtvds 
should In* made manifest To the lirevsiling asso- 
ciation of tjjc term * Rhetoric.’ with the idea of these 
delusive con trim nets, may In* traced tin* opinion 
(which 1 lM’lievc is also common) that the power of 
eloquence is lost on those who themselves possess 
it. — tVkufcty, Elements of iihtturic, pn f. 

Contrive. t». a. [from Fr. controurer.] Plan 
out; excogitate. 

Wliat more likely to contrive this ndmirahle 
frame of the universe than iutiuile wisdom V—.-Lr/i- j 
bishop Tillotsun. i 

Our poet has always some hcnutil'nl *l**sini, which • 
• 111* (Irat establishes, and I lieu contrirts tl 
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countcr-rerkonintf ; govern; restrain^ sub- 
ject; regulate; overpower. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punish ns far 
as with cxeniniiililliriit inn, whomsoever they thi nk 
worthy.— /Wer, Eerlndastical Polity, preface. 

tiivc me a stair of honour for mine age; 

But not a Neeptre to font rot tin* world. 

...i , Shnkcsjimr, Tit nx A ndrovicus, i. 2. 

W ho shall control me for my works l- Era sing. 

tirun, V. 

As for the time while lie was in the Tower, and the 
mntiuer of his brother’s death, and his own escape, 
she knew they were tilings that a very few could ewi- 
tlarou. History of the lieiyn of Henry VII. 

At hirkland is my father's court, j 

A ml Curan is my name, 

111 Kilil's court sometime in jKinip, 

Till Love controlled the same. 

... . Warner, Albion's England, 

I feel my virtue struggling in my soul : 

Hut stronger passion does its pow’r rout rot. 

, ... , , Dryden , An rcugzcbc. 

“ dh tins lie did a lierd of goats rout rot, 

Which by the way he met, ami slily stole; 

Clad like a country swain lie pip'd uud sung, 

And playing drove his jolly t rnop a I /,/. : 

n, d'-aivst Aiuln'W, says the Inmililc droll, 

Hei forth may I obey, and thou cunfiW. Prior. 
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which will naturally conduct him to his end. Controllable. «r//. Silbii'Ct to control : 

ilflMteU. . .... ’ 


Urytltn. 

Contrive, r. a. [from contriri, preterite of! 
• content = wear away ; ;i strange and b:tr- ! 
barons formation : ns tin* form in tjucx- ! 
lion, however, is tin* only one which gives 


subject to coiiiiiiand ; subject to be over- 
ruled. 

Passion is (he drunkenness of themind.nrid I Ii»*ro- 
fore, in its present workings, not controllable by 
reason. -South. 


the I>, it must he considered : is the base. Cont roller. .v. One who luts the power of; 


The participle, is cant ri( its, whi-iic 
trite, &(’.] Wear away. OLuhtv. 

Three ages, such ns mortal men cont 

Si a ns, r, Faerie Quo n. 
I'lcaw ye. we may con! rice this afternoon, 

And ipmir enrous. s to our inislivss' health. 

Shuki sptor. To nnny »f the SItn il'. i. 2 . 
Contrive. »/. Form or design ; pitiu ; 
.scheme ; eomplnt. 

Is il enough 

That masking habits and a lH>rmw«*fl mine. 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of shame ? Prior. 

Contrivement. a. Invention. Karr, 


governing or restraining; superintendent. 

t He dues tmt calm iiis eoutniuelioiis spirit, 

Nor cease to In* an arrogant voutn lh r. 

Shat, spi or, lh ii rn 17 . Port II. iil. 2. 

Shall the 1‘oufi'olh r of proud Nemesis 
In law less rage upbraid each other's vice? 

Bishop Hull, Satires, vi. 1 . 

They were driven to have their nonienelators.fio;- 
trull. rs, or remembrancers, to tell them the names 
of their servants and people iilmiit them, so many 
they Wen*. Ilaki trill, A print, y, p. p*|. 

The cp at controller of our fate, 
licign’d to is 1 mail, ami liv'd iu low estate. 

Dry tit n. 

Controiiorsiiip. s. Same as Comptroller- 
ship. 

Controlment. 


The king la-ing not only active to their 

(Vi ntrivi no nt a. bid bud some advantage upon tie m. 

—Sir tl. Buck-, History of King Un-hard II . 

To sit down and ivmsider tin* admirable contrive- 1. Power or net of superintending or re- 
milt mill ariillw nr tliis i-r.nl fahii.-k ..f ill- uni. : strolling: (Control tin- fniuminur word), 
vcnc.- I.I.miM-, I iu: ..J .w*. |>. ,u | „ h „ 7 1W .,| M1 , ,| lilir stmiirth; 

Contriver, s. Inventor; one m!io plans a, yet whip* it is. let it lie so lempeivil. that law stoop 
design; schemer. 

1. the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms. 

Was never cull’ll to hear my part. 

S/o'liitpv 'I*. Macbtfh, iii 

Kpeus, who llu? fraud's contriver was. I 


I 


govemonr's humour nm\ control mint. 
--Sir M.Snuilys, Essays, p. 12S: li»Jl. 

State of being restrained ; restraint. 

T hey matte war and peace with one aunt tier, with- 
out control m> nt-Sir J. Davies, Discourse on the 
Stott of Inland. 


Sir J. Denham. ;J < >]i|M*sitioik ; confutation. 

Were it reason that we should sutler the same l.» 


Plain loyally, not built on hope, 

I leave to yni'r contriver, Hope: I 

None loves his king and com: try better. 

Yd none was ever !■•«.* their debtor. _ Sirin. 

Scenes of blood mid di**»o|:it i*m . I lnd p-iint<*d as 
the coiuiimu cherts t»f those destructive iiiaeiiun ■»: 
whereof, he saitl. some evil genius, enemy to man- ( 
kind, must have been the lirst contrlv,r. -Id., tint- i 
liver’s Tran Is. : 

Contriving, verbal ubs. Invention ; tnaehi- | 
nation. 

One that slept in the co.ifr.'riny of lust, n]*d 
waked lu do it.—Sluil.ispt.ir, Kitaj har, iii. 4 . 

Control, s. [Fr. cuntrulv , from vvntrc role 
- counter-roll.] 

Register or account kept by one offircr to I 
heck a similar aeeount kept by another ;j Controveraary. 


cheek ; restraint. 


Let partial spirits still aloud enmp’ain. 

Think tliemsi l\es injur'd that they cannot reign; 
And own no liberty, but where I In-y may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Wader . 

lie shall feel a force upon iiiufMf from within, and i 
from \ \\c control of his own principles, toeii^a-icluir 
to do worlhilv. — South 

Iff.. e sinner shall will so complete a v ietory over 
his eoliseieuei*. tAat all tlmse coiisidi rat nms sliall 
able to slriko no tciTour into his miiiil. lay in* re* j 
Ktraint upon his lusts, no 7 -.i»/»*e/ upon Ins :ippet itey. j 
hy is certainly too strong for the means of grace. - 
South, Sermons. 

StN*ak, what l’luebushns inspir’d thy soul 
For common gotHl.und speak without control. 
s * Jbrylen. Translation from llomvr. 

2. Power; authority; sujierintemlemr.^ 

Till* ImmikIs, the fishy*, mid the winged fow Is. i 
i*ro their mule's subject a. and at 1 heir controls. 

Shtncspi'tir, Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 1 

ContflSi. m ® t a< Keep under cheek by ft i 
Voi. I. 


pass without coot raiment, iu that current- meaning 
w hereby c\cryw here it pixvailetli r— Hook, r, Ecctf 
siashral Pnlify. h. iii. § 7 . 

Here have we war for war, mid blood for blood, 

t'ohfrolilli lit for Controlment. 

Shttkcspear, King John , i. 1. 
Controvcrunl. ail], lit ire. 

1. Turning different ways. 

“'I. ! of Jan ns, with his two mntrravrsnl 

fan s. illicit now iiisignilieantly IwhcI open.— Milton, 
Ariopiop/tea, :;'Jk (Ord AllS.) 

*J. Cniitroversial. 

1 may iN-rli:i|is iiave taken some pains in studying 
r«u/ rovers, tl divinity.-- Hoyle, Unv of Hod, p. 122. 
phii .PM 

adj. Controversial. Ob - 

soh te. 

Tai^rca^rt rersnry points T have rather crust in 
iv \ w'iv, Ilian taken almig with mo .-Bishop Hall, 
, H ,-ri.s. u. :. 7 ih 

1 Coniroverse. s. Controversy. Obsolete. 

I S i til ly nmv lien* coniinitli next iu place, 

Afl"r tne proof' of Prow elided well, 

'J’h • cant, •an w of I Shi n tie’s m.v raine grace. 

Ni l nut r. Fin ric Qua n, iv. B, 2 . 

For In* the nppejfl of iuunrann* derides, 
j A iij w it b his sw -rdl lie eonhytyse decnles. 

(.'. So ndiis. Paraphrase of the Bonk yf Job, p. la. 

foiiie. luii'kle nil Ui.v armour; let us »lld 
This evntrori rse , .since 1 1 mu wilt rnsds contend. 

J lbnl. p. 55 . 

The rant rovi rsr of life and deal h 
I n arbitrated by his biratli. • Id.. Psalms p lOrt. 

/ n H. A if A rtAd. irnrt. iit/i. Cout. inverted. Ob - 


Ccntroverted. part. atlj. Cout. 

' ^Vrsunsinn ought to bo fully settled In men’s 
lie-iris thnl in litigations, and rontmvpmd enusra of 
• I the wUlnf Hod is to have them to 


such ipiahu , the will 
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do whatsoever the Hcntcncc of judicial and final de- 
cision shall determine.- Hooker. 1 

In exact discussing of all rontroversed questions. 
—Sir E. Suiulys, State of Htlajiun. 

Controvvrser. s. One engaged iu contro- 
versy. Itfyre. 

Ill wliiclr place, boulted before to tin* bran by 
liiniiycowfi'otv’r.wnr, mine adversary hath learned dr 
his Hellaryiim* to triumph above mca-sun?.— Bishop 
Hall , Honour of mar rial Clergy, p. 2!». 

Controversial, atlj. Relating to, or consist- 
ing of, controversy. 

it hap|H‘iiH iii controversial discourses as il docs iu 
the asMiiilling of towi-O, where, if Hie ground In* but 
llrin whenvin the laitteries an* envied, then- is no 
further eiiqniry whom il belongs to. so it alfonls hut 
a 111 rise fur the present purpose. Uieke. 

Controveroflallot. *. One engaged in con- 
troversy; disputant. 

The translators should he pliilnlogista, and not 
cont rtivt rsialists.—A rchtdshup Xcirmnne, Historical 
Fit iv of English Translation of the Bible, p. 34 W. 

In iron tie LHolM-rt Crowley] printed tin** Hr. si 
edition of Pierce Plowman's Vision, hut with the 
Ideas of a contrortTsinli.it. mid wit h I lie view of help- 
ing forward the reformation by the revival of a hook 
which exposed the absurdities of popery in strong 
satire. -T. H art on. History of English Poetry, iii. 
Is 7 . 

Marcion, a rash ami wild ctoitrorersinlist. pub- 
lished a. i 'iisujk. t hnstised edition of M. Luke's 
(iospel.— Paley, f, f the Er id, nets of Chris- 
tianity, i. *». $7. 

Thus, the holy Apostles would know without, 
words all the truths coneerning tin* liigh doctrines 
of theology, which coiilmr , rsialists Hller them have 
piously and charitably reduced to formula 1 , and do- 
velo(H‘d through aiTUment.-- A ‘nr man. Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine, eh. i. sect, 
iii. i 

lie was indeed n grant master of our language, 
and possessed h( once the eloquence of the preacher, 
or the coidrorersialisf, and of the historian.— J/iic- 
ti nitty. History of England, ell. vi, '• 

Controveraileas. atlj. Not sidmitling con- 
troversy ; (jueslioiiless. 

This matter being rovfmrersiless. Hint til lies pre- 
dial mid personal belong to churchmen. - Tooktr, 
Fabritpt.c of the Church, uiul Churchmens Livings, 
p. :W: 1MH. 

c6ntrover»or. s. Same as Controverscr, 
lia re. 

Thun saith the mu (rorersor— Bishop Mount ay a, 
A ppeill to Casar, p. tl]. 

Controversy, s. [Lilt, rmitroimni.] 

1. Dispute; debate; agitation of contrary 
opinions : (a dispute, is cumnumly oral, 
and ii controversy in writintj). 

How* conicth il to imss Hint wo arc so reiit with 
mutual contentions, mid that the church is so unicli 
troubled V If men had hccii willing to lellnif all 
these rant ran rsit s might have died Up? very day 
they were lirst hroujh. k>rth.—JItR>Ler, Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, I). i. 

Without contract rsy grant Ls tin* mystery of god- 
liness. 1 Timothy, iii. ID, 

W lid controversy then, whieh long had slept, 

Into the press from ruin'd cloisters leapt. 

Sir J. Denham. 

This left no room for roafrorersy a bout the title, 
nor for cueroadiiuciit oil the right of others.— 
Isicke. 

2. Suit in law. 

If then- In* a controversy lietween men^nnd they 
come unto judgement, that the judgra ityayludgii 
them, then iluy shall justify* the righteous aiid con- 
demn the wicked. Dcutcmnomy, xxv. 1. 

3. Quarrel. 

The Lord hath a etnUrorcrsy with tho nations.— 
Jtremiah, xxv. 51 . i 

Opposition ; enmity. 11 arc. 

The torrent roar’d, aiid we did buffet it 
AYilli lusty sinews; throwing it aside, 

Aiid stemming it with hearts <»r mntroversy. 

■ Shakt spear , Julius Ctrsar, i. 2. 

Controvert, r. a. [ Lilt, contra « iigninsr, 
rerto •* turn.] Delijite ; ventilate in op- 
posing books ; dispute anything in writing. 

If any persoit Aliail think (il id controvert tliem, 
lie may do it very safely lor in v.—CInyiie, Philoso- 
phical' Principles of Sntural Utligton. 

c6ntroverten s. Disputant; eontrover- 
sialist. 

Some controvrrlers in divinity are like swaggerers 
iu a tavern, tirnt catch that which stands next tliem, 
tho candlestick or pots.- B. Jenson. Discoveries. 

In divinity 

An controvert ers in vouch'd texts leave out • 
Shrewd words, which might ajraiust them clear 4I10 
doubt. ihinnc, luemr % p.Uii. 
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Controvertible, adj. Disputable; capable 
of being the cause of coni rovcrsy. 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and many contro- 
vertible truths, we cannot willmut armgiiney in treat 
a credulity, ur implore any furthcg assent than the 
probability or our reasons mid veitty of our experi- 
ments— Sir T. Urinate, Vulyar Frrours. 
Controvertiat. s. Disputant; one versed 
Ar engaged in literary wars or disputations. 

Who run think himself so considerable iu not to , 
dread this mighty mail of demonstration, this print'd 
of mut n't'n'f istn't Archbishop Tdlotson, | 

Contumacious, adj. [J.ut. contmnax.^ Qbs 
tinate : perverse ; stubborn ; inflexible, 
lie is in law snid to be a contumacious |»ersnn, 1 
who, mi hi* H|HK*ar:mn\ afterwards departs the 
court without leave. - Aylijfc, Panryon Juris Oi> 

There is another very efficacious method for sub- 
iliiinar t>f the most obstinate contumacious sinner, 
and bringing him into tlx* obrdieiiee of the faith of 
(.‘hrisl. Hammond, (In Fundamentals. 

, Jhit. Richard fell before the castle of a contu- 
macious vassal. Mil man. History of Latin Chris* 
tia it it y, b. ix. eh. v. 

Contumaciously, adv. Ill a contumacious 
manner; obstinately; stubbornly; inflexi- 
bly ; perversely. 

'This justice hath storks for the vagrant, rones for 
felons, weiirhts for tin* euiAvmaeiously silent.— 
Hishop Hall, Pcfice-maktr. {Ord MS.) 
Contum&dousncss. s. Attribute suggested 
by Contumacious; obstinacy; perverse- 
ness; inflexibility; stubbornness. 

From the description I have irivrn of if, a judge- 
ment may be given of the dilliculty and cuntuma - 
cinysmss' of cun*.— Wiseman, Suryicy. 
Contumacy, s. 

1. Obstinacy; perverseness ; stubbornness; 
inflexibility. 

Such arts 

Of rnii/itwnrif will provoke the 1 1 ighest 
To make death in us live. 

Milton, Pit radix? Lnxf, x. Ihifi. 

2. In Law. Willful contempt and disobe- 
dience to any lawful summons or judicial 
oixler. 

These rertiflentes do only, in the generality, J 
mention the party's contu maca. * a ull diaobodieuce. 

- - I i/tijl'f , Fart ryna Juris Cam 

Contumelious, adj. 

1. Reproachful; rude; sarcastic; contemptu- 
ous. 

With scoff's and scorns, and eunfumA itiux taunts. 

In open marki t -place produc'd they mo 
To be a public spietmie. 

Shaki sjif'itr, Ifni r y VI. Part /. i. 4. 

1 An nli the quarrels and tumults at Koine, though ! 
the people I'requcu I ly proceeded to rude contume- 
lious \{f i g* :ure, yet no WismI was ever drawn in any 
popular Coiuuiulious, ’tiff the time of the Gracchi.— 
‘Sir ft. 

2. Inclined to utter reproach or practise in- 
sults; brutal; rude. 

There Is yet another sort of contumelious persons, ■ 
wlm. indted, are not chargeable with that eireum- , 
stums 1 of ill employing tlu-ir wit ; for they use nouo 
in it.— Ur. II. Mure, (iovernnu-nt of the J'onyue. 

Giving our lioly virgins to the stain 
Of vont nan lions, beastly, madhraiii’il war. 

Shakispiar, Tima* of A them, v. 2. 

a. rrupnctivi! of reproach ; shuincful ; igno- 
minious. : 

As it is in the highest degree injurious to them, so 1 
is it route mi Huns to him. -Hr. II. More, Deray of 
Christian Piety. 

Con tumeilou sly. ado.* In a contumelious 
maimer ; reproachfully ; contemptuously ; 
rudely. 

The people nre not wont to tftko so great offence, 
when they are excluded from Imiiours and olllces, as 
when t heir persons art- eontnmeliously trodden upoti 
—I/onlu r, kcrlixiastirnl Polity , b. 1. § 111. 

Fie, lonls ; that yon. being supreme magistrates, 
Thus r.oalumi Itonsly < 1101111 ! break the iwaco. 

Shaktspmr, flpnry Vt. Part I. i. 3. 
Contumely. [bat. contumelia.] Rude- 
ness ; contemptuousness ; bitterness of lan- 
guage; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government he in the hands 
of a few of tho wealthiest, then taws, providing for 
continuance thereof, must make the punishment of 
contumely nnd wrong, offered unto any of the com- 
mon sort, sharp and grievous. Hint so tho evil may 
la* prevented.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b, 1 . 

‘ § 1 ». • ... 

Tho oppressor'll wrong, the proud man a contumely. 

< S/iakespcar, Hamlet, Hi. l. 
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ft was undervalued and depressed with some Convene. V. n. [Lat. convenio.] Como to* 
W«m | ewiii ! d«#" < “i^- TMrilClanmdoH. p.|| UT ; associate; UllitC- 


Why should any man he troubled at the contume- 
lies of those whose judgment deserves not to be 
valued V— Archbishop TiUotson. 

It was falsely said that he liad spoken with con- 
tumely of the theological disquisitions which had 
been found in the strong box of the late king, anil 
which the present king laid published— Macaulay, 
History i\f Euylamt, ch. vi. 

Contumulate. r. a. [Lilt, cuntinnulo.) Bury; 
lay in a grave. Ham. 

Ami then contumulate both mnu mid wife, 

And after revived by the spirits of life. 

Old Poem iu Ash mole's Thrairum Vhymicum 
Ilritanuicum, p. 17 m. 

Contend, v. a. [Lat. eontuiulo.] Bruise; 
l**at together. Hum. 

His muscles were so extended and roufimdrtl that [ 
lie was not corpus mobile.— (Jay ton. Notes on Don ; 
(Jit irate, iii. 2. j 

Conttiae. v. a. [Lat. contususy part, of con - 
tvnr/r;.] 1 

1. Beat together ; bruise. i 

l>f their roots. Iinrks, and smls, cou/Msed together, , 
and mingled wit It oilier earth, and well watered with j 
warm water, there came forth Inert m much like tl 
other .— tin 

2 . Bruise the flesh without a breach of the 
continuity. 

The ligature eantnsis the lips in cutting them, so j 
that they require to In* digested before they call , 
unite.- - nisrman, Snryery. j 

Contusion. 5. 

1. Act of boating or bruising; state of being 
beaten or bruised. 

Take 


Thn # tln» MoparateN the aqueous parts from tho 
others wherewith they were blended in the concrete, 
and brings them into the receiver, where they am- 
vt n* into a liquor. Hoyle. 

In short-sighted men, whoso eye s arc too phiuip, 
the refraction being too great, the rajs com erne 
and cuurrue in the eyes, ls'foro they come at the 
bottom - Sir J. Newton, Upticks. 

Convene, v.a. • * 

1. Call together ; assemble; convoke. 

All the factious and sehismnticiil |»copl<* would 
frequently, as well iu the night ns the dny, conn -ns 
themselves by the sound of a M\. -LorUClnremlon, 
History of the Croud Hr hell ion. 

Aim! now the almighty father of the gods 
Convents a counsel ill the blest algales.' 

Pope, Thebaid ifsNtiHius, b. i. 

2. Summon judicially. 

Bjr tho pupal cumin law, clerks, in criminal and 
civil causes, cannot be convened Itcforo any but an 
ccrlcsiiuttlcal judge.— Aylijfe, Pareryon Juris Ca- 
non id. 

Convener. 9. One who assembles with 
others for particular business; out* \vl40 
convenes a meeting. 

I do reverence the conveners fat the Synod of 
DortJ for their plnccs, worth, and learning; hut 1 
have nothing at all to do withtlicir conclusions, 
further Mum they do consent and agree to amt with 
the conclusions mid dcti-i-iniiiatioiis of that SvikhI 
of Loudon, which established the doetrinc of our 
ellll cell.- Jlishop Monntayu, Appall to CtcSar, p. 70 . 

Convenience, a. [Lat. cvnrniinih'a.'] 

1. Fitness ; propriety ; coimiiodiotisness ; 


propriety ; 

ease; fm‘iloni from diliiculties; fitness of 

e a piece of glass, and nsluee it to jiowiler. it . time or place, 
aequiring hy contusion a imiltitinlr of minute sur- 1 . , l , , f1i ’ 

feres, from a diaphanous, degenerates into a w lute , 
body. — Hoyle, F.vpi rinivitts and Considerations j 


touch 1 uy Colours. 

2 . Bruise; compression of the fibres: (dis- 1 
tiuguished from a wound). • 

Thai winter lion, w lm in rage forgets ! 

Aged ivnlusiuns, and all bruise of time. 

siiakispmr, Henry Vt. Part If. v. 3. 

The bones, in sharp eolds, wax brittle; and all; 
contusions, in hard went tier, are more diilh'iilL to 
. an*.— Ilacoii. | 

Conundrum, s. [ ? ] Wrbal puzzle. Sc 
Biddle. 

Mean time he smnaks, nnd laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. 

./. Philips . 

Conusable. adj. Liable to be tried or judged. 

Hare. 

He is a judge of one of those courts, where matri- 
monial causes are conusable.— Jlishop Harlow, lie- 
mains, p. 

Conusant, adj. Stunt* as Cognizant. 

Hare. 

It is not reasonable to suppfwe, the officer should 
be conusant of the formalities of law— Sir M.Hale, 

Historia Plariturum Corona, ch. I. 

Convalescence, s. llenewal of health ; re- 
covery from a disease. 

This is a slate, a condition, a calamity, in resjiort J convenient 
of which any other sickness were a couvii'isc, u<; , I 
and any greuber, less.- -Donna, Devotions, p. <J«il : j 
HBL 

Iteing in a place out of the n'aeli of luy alarm, she 
recoveriMl her siiirits to a reasonable cuncahsctace. 

—Lord Clarendon. 

Convalescent, s. [Lat. convalemcrns , •cnttSy 
part, of ronrulesco -regain health. j One 
w ho is recovering from illness, or return- 
ing to a state of health. (The word itself 
is a substantive rather than bn actieclive ; 

as, * a convalescent from fever \ tin* ndjec- ^j V<! , m » netther poverty nor rii-hes. feed me. with 
lival construction, however, is very com- f.K»ii eonvenmutfor me— Proverbs, xxx. 8. 
mon; as in 1 convalescent hospital* = bos- With to. 

pital for convalescents.) There are snnfearts that an* | h riilia rly f , wf cnu ' a * 

1 . r,» , ; to some particular nations. Archbishop hUotson. 

rsSKS & , '■ ■ 


putting all his pleasures inln one, is like a 
traveller’s putting all his goods into one jewel ; the 
value is the same, amt lim couveuuuce greater. - 
»S outh. Sermons. 

There is another court n't. nee in this method, 
•hiring your waiting. -Su'ft, Directions to the Foot- 
inn u, 

2. Cause of ea^t* ; accoirmothitiou. 

If it have not simh a eour, no nee, vojnges must bo 
\ cry uncomforhihle —Jlishop Wilkins, Mathematical 
Mo pick. 

A limn alters his mind ns the work proceeds, amt 
will have this or llinl naici nit net. mon*. of whit h he 
had not thought wlx-u lm liegau. — Drydi 11 , Pnfacc 
to Fables. 

Conv^nicncy. s. Same as Convenience. 

Cm mi irucy is. when 11 lliioir or action is so tilted 
t>» the eireiiuislauees, tunl the eireiuiislanees to it. 
Hint thereby it become* a th ug ctmoiiRiil.— 
Pi chins. 

Ill tilings not eoniliiatlded of God, yet lawful, he. 
cause .permitted, the question is what light shall 
shew Us the eonreuit ncy which unit Imili above all- 
ot her, Hoohtr. 

There was a pair of speelarles. a pocket jvrsjirr- 
five, anil several oLlier little conn no lil ies, I di'l lint 
think 111 \ self hound in honour to discover.— Steft, 
( Jullivi r's Tract Is. 

l*se no farther means; 

But with nil brief and plain convudi itc>,, 

Let mi; have jtidiri iiieut. 

Sloikcspt or. Merchant of Vi nice, iv 1. 
tidj. [Lat. conn aims.'] Fit; 
suitnlilc? ; proper; well adapted; com- 
modious. 

The least mid most trivial episodes, nr under 
actions, an* either necessary or coarenit lit-, eillu r 
so necessary that witiimit tlieiii the poem must he 
imperfect, or so court 1 lent that no others can he 
imagined more mi, table to the place in which lhe> 
are.- -/lyydeii, th ticalb.n to l iryd's -tint id. 

Health itself is hut .1 kiud.ff temper, gotten nml 
prewrved liy a toureiib nt mixture of contrarieties, 

- -Ai'butiuwt, Vq.Hu .'•atari and Choict of Alum nls. 


to; fit; suitable. Obsolete. 

He iffso limck, wise, nml niereialile. 

And with his word his work is convcnahle. 

S[>enser, Shepherd's Calendar, Scjdemher. 

Do not we conceive tliat it is a« c?o»»* liable for us 
to speako of thp exercise of disciplines, as of those 
which coucemo the earth y— Thud's Storehouse, 04, 
2. (Ord MA) • 

2. ('apablo of being convened. 

How diligent in finding out for our disrawes both 
aoveraigiip, peculiar, uud wuwwbls rouiedioi*.— Ibid. 
p.180. (Ord MS.) 


1. Commodiously ; \f itliont difficulty. 

1 this morning know 

Where wo bIiaU find him most con ecu ient I y. 

• Shnkcspcar, llama 1. 1 . 1. 
And lie sought how ho might eoueenieutly befcray 
him.- -Atari, xiv. 11. 

2. F^tly ; with proper atlaptitium of p:irt m 
part, or of the whole to the oftt*ct proposed. 

It would I w worth the I xperimeiit to imflun*. 

whether or no a sailing chariot iiuglil bo iq^tv co/*- 
vmienlly framed with umvoubie «:uJs # Vnyae force 
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CQvrhnint* purl. adj. Formation of a con- 
vention. 

There Are no tiled periods of their convening, or a ! 
liberty left to tho prince for convoking tho le^islii- ! 
tun \—J*ioko. 

Convening, wrhal nhx . Convention ; net 
of coming together ; net of calling together. 

•No 111*1 1 1 was totter pleased with the conwninijut 
this parliament than myself, -Likon HasrfiU. 

Convent, s. [Lilt, conventus =- meeting, as- 
sembly.] 

1. Assembly* of religious persons; hotly of 
monks or nuns. 

Hi* came to Leicester; 

J .(Min’d#! Ihoahls-y, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, hnuoimilily reeeiv’d him. 

Shakes/,, ,//■, Henry YU I. iv. 2. 

2. Religious house ; abbey ; monastery ; 
nunnery. 

One seldom finds in Italy a spot of ground more 
li^reenlile thnn ordinary, that is not covered with a 
con rent.- Addison. 

Convent, p. n. Call before a judge or ju- 
p (Htfuturo. llarc . 

Tie with his oath 
Hv nil probation will make up full clear, 

Whenever he’s con vi ntid. 

Shu Lisp nr, M< usnrcfor Measure, v.l. 

They sent forth tln-ir precept > |.» attach men, and 
ct'Hi'rnt them before themselves at private houses. t 
It, icon. History oj’ flu Hi iyn ,,/ Hi nry YU. I 

Sonvent. v. n. Meet ; ct incur. Hare. 

All our hunreoiis 

Convent in Iheir behoof. j 

lira n muni and Fit frln r, 'Pico \olJc Kinsmen . 1 j) 
Our next oeea.siou of conrcntiiiy 
Are these two pniitlciueii Id., Knight of Mai In. ' 

Conventicle, s. [Ivit. conruiticu/um.] 

1. Assembly ; meeting. 

They nii* commanded to abstain from all enw- 
rcH/icriSof men whatsoever ; even out of t lie i-lllll-i ll. 
to have not him; to do with publick bu-incss. -Ay- 
life, l 'aver you Jiieisl'annniri. 

In all siles, places, innri nhet,*, actions, our eon- 
science will stdl be ready to accuse us. ■ Hurt on. 
Anatomy of .)!• lancholy. p. unit. | 

2. Assembly for worship: (generally in an, 
ill sense, including heresy ur schism). 

Our most ancient rhriMiau eatholique church, is ; 
Hint eiiuivh that hath continued t hroiudioui linin' 
and sled last ; whiles nil other emir, nficl.s and con- I 
(.'■viral ions as well of \rtaiis. as of Mahometans and j 
Popish until liristiuiis and the rest of ln-Mirks of 
all series, have decayed, and been romim-cd. and | 
overt li row n. Crutch y, Ihldn rate Auxin re, tol. 2fi. I 
b.: W.ss. i 

It lieliov et ll, that 1 he. place where Cod sliall In* \ 
served by the whole clmreli lie a publick place, for. 
the avoidimr of privy mn n :d trhx, w liicli. covered j 
with pretence of rciurioii, may serve unto daium-iis j 
practices. IIoiti.tr, Keel, smsfical Polity, li. v. j 12. j 

A sort of men. w ho arc co-i!"iit to In shied of the 
clmreli of Fiuthiud. who p ‘rhaps utti ml its si nice j 
in the iiim c.iinr, and iro vv it li their wives U»ac.m- 
ren/iele in the alternooii.- Sirijl. 

Assembly in contempt. 

If lie revoked this (ilea ton, .Twas lnvniise lie , 
found the expected council was dwilidliin; into a j 
runr. illicit-, a packed assembly of Italian bishops;: 
not a free convention of lathers from all quarters. - 
Mull i/i Aft. rhury. 

Willi tin* accent on ih ejirst syllable. 


tioij ; jmirliou; assembly. 

1 hey tire to In? reckoned nmonjrst the most from-ml I 
Slim unis of the convention*, or associations of sv.vi- 
nl particles of matter, into bodies of any certain! 
denomination. -Hoyle. \ 

I'nbliek cnnrentioHH are liable to all Ibe Inflnnl- | 
ties, follies, ami vices of private, men. -Swift. 

Used in Politics with ti loose and general 
sense: its exact moaning being, tor the 
most purt. determined by the particular 
circumstances of the case to which it ap- 
plies : besides which, it is often little more 
than the French word convention with an 
Knglislt context. The eon t’f n lion of the 
French Revolution, and the ronnutivn of 
the present year respecting the evacuation 
of Rome by the French, give ns widely 
different, perhaps extreme, instances of 
its meaning. As a general rule, however, 
it means not only an tujrcnmnt or com- 
pact , but one which is, aKo, more or less 
temporary and preliminary to something 
permanent and final: hence something 
which partakes of the nature of a compro • 
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whole legion of convvntiuiudilius.-LainL Letters to 
Gdcridye. w 

Acting 


Ammift tin* bie.hcN they like nsscs brsiy’d, 

And in the brakes their convent icU* made. 

it. Sandys, Paraphrase of the of Job, p. 42. 

Who far tnnn steeples and tlu-ir sacivd sound 
In llelds tlu-ir sullen rtmiu n tides found. Hrydt u. 

4. Secret assembly ; assembly where cuu- 
spiraci«s are formed. • 

A.v, nil of you have laid your heads together, 
(Myself laid ludice of your can it ntielex.) 

And all to make away my (mill less life. 

SI, a L<. Unity 17. Part ll.wxA. 
Conventleler. s. One who 'supports or fre- 
quents conventicles. 

Aiii ilicr crop -#m too liko lo follow; nay. 1 fear, 
it ih unavoidable, if the eonnt nt icier* 1k* permitted 
still to seattcr.— Hrydi n . , 

Conventlcling. part. adj. Relonging to a 
con vent it lc. 

Kin ploy tho utmost of this your power ami in- 
«terest, both with the kinic ami parliament. to sup* 
press, utterly to mippress and extiujoush, tlioso 


Conventional, adj. 

1. Sti]iulated ; co\euniited. 

t i — . — . Vl .(i i) V tenures U|m*ii 

(ri“inls. made out or the erovvn nr knights serviee.- 
S,r M. Hide, History of the Cummin Jmw vf JCh- 
{/land. 

(Icnenilly acee|»ted or agreed on. (In 
this sense the word has n wide range, up- 1 
phing to anything which from universal 
adoption is lVMirled to as a matter of 
course: and which, being so resorted to, 
puts originality nut of the question. The 
ordinary salutatious and other points of 
soeial behaviour, are conventional. 'They 
follow certain established precedents. The 
same applies to the line tills, wlieie certain \ 
generally accepted models or traditions are! 
taken without critic Nm.) j 

of rill Christinii pnintiiuf during this Ioiik pcrinil, 
fiMin I tie i*xt iiK-1 if <ii »»f l’iiunuiMii tu the rise of Italian 
art Mis in-si daw n at Hu- iH-iiiniiiiiir of jlu- tvvclflh i-cii- 
I'li-v. bnifliti-uintf pmliially 1u the time uf Nichuhis 
Y.i, the one cliaructi-rislii* is Hint its object was 
worship, not mi. llwasaiuuti* pivachinn, whirl; 
addressed imt the ivtincd and inlcllim-iit, hut the 
v u lira r I.r ail ranks. Its utmost aim was to awaken 
lvlii-ioiis i-iiintimi. to siimn'st religions Ihouirht. It 
was tli.-n-fi «re— inure. iu»d..uht, in the Kast than ill 
the West ricidly traditional, c»ni‘t nl tonal, hier- 
archical. Lac i form had Us special type, from which 
it was damre roiis. at Icmrtli forbidden, to ilcpart. 
l-'acli sis-nc. vvith Us (rroupiilK and arninneiiicnt, was 
coiisccraLvsl l»y lone n-ven-mr ; the artist worked in 
I In* t Rimiuclsiif iissiin* ; he had faithlully to transmit 
to nl hers that which he had received, and no nn.ro. 
Invention was proserilied ; novelty niiirht incur 
tin-suspicion almost of heresy— at all events it would 
lie an miiutelliirihlo larutuasc. Symbolism without 
a ki-v; ii would cither jar «m sacred asso<-iatioris, 
or pi-rpli*. or offend. -Mdman, History nf Latin 
Christianity, h. xiv. ell. 1U. 

Conventionalism, s. Conventional chsiruc- 
ter: system of conventional rules and 
precedents. 

lint throiiirhout this period faithful conservation 
was in truth the most valuable service. Mosaic fell 
in w it It t he. tendency Un'oiin utionalism, and aided 
ill strciisrllR-iiimr concent ianalism into irresistible 
law . - Md.ioiu, History of t>dtin Christianity, b. xiv. 

1 'Vue Monkish painters were masters of Hint in- 
valuahle iniisun*. liim*. to work their study up to 
lM-rfectioii there was nolhinff that urpxl lo careless 
li-Lsle . . Thev worshipped their own works, liot 
hi-eaiise they wen; their C.w ii ( b>d lH-e:iuse the.v spoke 


the lanKua(re of Ih] 
they worked, worl 


Conventionary. adj. Acting upon con- 
tract; wttWdby MipuVdtions. Harr. 
i T\m ordinary coveimnts ot \n<ist ninren/iAttury 
tenants urv: tA pay tint*. ca\um and due bur vest jour- 
11 C.VH— CuritSi, Survey uf Cornwall. 

ConventlonUt. s. Out* who nmkes a cove- 
nant, contract, or bargain. Harr. * 

It must needs tie un hostile kind of a world, win u 
the buyer, ir it be but of n sorry |iost-eliaise, cannot 
»ro forthwith the seller tliereof into the street to 
terminate the difference betwixt them. Imt lie in- 
stantly falls into the sijne frame of mind, and vi. ws 
his conreufiouist vv ith the same sort of eye, ns if he 
vy.-Ls koiiik alomrwitli him to ilyde-park corner to 
liirht a duel. — Sterne, St-nti mental Journey. 

Conventual, adj. Belonging to, or connected 
with, rf* convent, or monastery; monastic. 

Those are called conventual priors thflt have the 
chief ruliiiir power over il monastery. - A //life. Pa- 
t’i ryou Juris t ’a non ici. 

The palace is n pasticcio ,,f Saracenic, cmirttiiiul, 
mid Cn-eian ureliiteeluic. - Sirin fit, me, Trants 
through S /ni in. let. Ul. 

The cat lii-il ral and convent n at schools, en*nted or 
restornl l.y Uiarh-maiMie, iH-eiune the means or pre- 
servimr that small portion of learning which nuiti- 
n u.*d toevisf. Haitam, tn! rod net inn to the Lift rn- 
tnre of Luro/n- in the Ffi. , „:h. Sort a nth, and 
S,Vtilt(iu/h I't iiiti-im, p. i. eh. i. i 11. 

Conventual, s. Monk; nun; one who lives 
in a convent. Hare. 

I have read a sermon of a <■ oir'ii/nal, w-lio laid it 
down, that \daiii could not lauyrli liefniv the fall.-- 
Addison, Spectator. 

Converge, r. n. [Lat. counr/jo.] "Tend to 
one* point from dilfcrcnt places: (tlv con- 
verse of radiate, which expresses depar- 
ture from a point ) t 

W’hei-e th •• rays from all Hie points of any objx-t 
meet airain, atler they have hn-n made tu cniiirya 
bv ndl.-xioii or refraction, tli.-re ih.-y will make a 
picture or the object upon a vvlulc ln»dy.- Sir J. 
Ai irtoii. Upticks. 

rnswce]»iliK first 

The lower skies, they all at mice cmiverye 
IliKh to the crown of heaven. 

I’fnnnsnii, S.ns»H*. Autumn. 
Convergence, .v. Movement, by which two 
objects converge: direction of any con- 
verging objects: (common in Optics and 
J*ln/sio/utfif ) . 

ib.vv much our riirht estimation of the rclativo 
distance -f objects not tin* far removed from tho 
eye depends upon the joint use of both eyes, is made 
evident, by the fuel Hint, if we close one eye. we liml 
ourselves unable to execute with eerluinty many 
actions (sudi as threadunr a needle or MmlliiiK A 
caudle) vvliii-h n-qnire its friiidim<s>; and we can 
hardly conceive of any other basis for this appre- 
ciation, than that uly-l- is jill'urdrt? Ny tin- iinis- 
nilar sensnt -oils (irodiR-rd by Hie diilfii-nt denis-ca 
in which th** optic axes are ui.-nle^to rnurt rye nc- 
coidim? to the distam-es iff the objis-t to which wii 
diiis t our eyes. For, in proportion as they arts 
moved farther and farther, do the optic nxos ap- 
proach parallelism, nml the powi r iff appreciating 
ditferciiees of distance is lost ; whilst, on the other 
hand, in proportion as the object is approximated 
to tlm eyes, Hifrht differenced «ff distance produce 
marked ilitli.-n-nei > s in the deKi'ee of concerymce. . . . 
The I:i rue extent to which our notion of tin; relative 
distances of near objects is due to the variations m 
the anple of mu eery, nee of the optic axes>^ fbttbci 
shown by tl.e follovviiiu experiment.— /ic. (air pun- 
fir, Principhs of human Physiotnyy,\ S.s'.*. 

Convergent, adj. Stum* ns (’ u n v « r g i n g. 

One mini . . . Hriiiirllesche, had crowned tlm 
benuliful city |Florc’H-ej with the vast dome of its 
cathedral. ... It seemed, amidst the clustering 
towers of inferior churches, an emblem of the catho- 
lic hierarchy umlcr ils supreme head; like Home 
itself, imposime, uuhroken. uuehamreahie, radiating 
in equal expansion to every part or tlm cnrtli and 
dirccliuu its miH'cryent curves to heaven .—Haifa mi. 
Introduction to the Literature of Huropi • in the 
Fiji et nth. Sixteenth, and Scciukeuth Centura*, 
p. i. eli. iii. § uU. • 


iwir souls. They w;orship|Kxl whilu : conv6rglxig. PQlt. ndj. 


II living ti iiinvH- 
irils tin* s.'iuii* noint. 


Willi patience nv>v» 


private, bliiul, fonventiciiuy schools or acailcniiis iif ■ Q 0nT ^ j ff Uitt y. s. 


Krainmar ami philosophy, set up and taugAt sc- 
®retly by ftniatlcks.*-VoNf4, Sermon*, v. -Ifl. 

Convention, s. [Lut. convention -on is ; from 
con ontf venio a come, part, ventua .J 
. ) 


Convimtfonal churuc- 
tor or rule : (with the latter sense often 

^“u&roi.g mi .turdy writing; md break. up ft 

4ij 11 


wry ina ravs; or tin; distance of the sermi retimiti- 
ing Him same, he limy vary tho convexity of his lens, 
in such h manlier ns to adapt it to the distanctaor 
the object. Ur. Carpenter, Principles vf huiHfim 
Physiology, § 877. 

55a 
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Tin* <vu verging fibres of the iris are easily made 
out, nsnlin membrane is principally composed of 
them. --//ill/. § 882. 

Conversable or Oonv6rslble. udj. Quali- 
fied for conversation ; tit for company ; 
well adapted to the rcciprociiucommimicu- 
lion of thoughts ; coniiiiunicativc. 

. Ikrnuwj Shuddory was of a nature mild and con • 
versiihle, it urns thought moot tluil lie should boa 
merchant. - Lord, Ihscoveryif the /Sect of tho Ba- 
it in ns, p. 5 : lil'ti). 

That Jin 1 mid levity which makes tho young 
scarce mu re mi hie, when tempered by yearn, makes 
a K»y old nze.—.tihiison. § • 

Conversant, adj. Acquainted with ; having 
a knowledge of any tiling or person ac- 
quired by familiarity and habitude ; fami- 
liar: (with in). • 

Tho learning and skill which ho had by being 
nmrvrsaut in their books. llooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, b. iii. § S. 

Tho matters wherein church policy is conversant, 
nfo the public religious duties of tho church. ■■ 
Ihiil. 

Lot them makn nemo towns near to (he moun- 
tain’s side, when* they may dwell together with 
neighbours, mid be conn rsant in the view «>f tho 
world.— Spenser, I ‘icw of the State at Ireland, 

Those who arc nmcersant in Iwitu the longues, I 
leave to make their own judgement of it .—J/ryileii, 
Translation of Dufresnoy's An of Painting. 

With with 

He uses the different dialects as one who lmd 
hern conversant with them all.— Pope, Essay on 
llomar. 

Never to ho infected with delight. 

Nor conversant with case ami idleness. 

Shnkt spear. King John, iv. .1. 
OM men who have loved young company, and 
been conversant continually with them, have been 
of long life. -Baivn. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou shalt behold, 

• Thou, ami all angels « •nnverstmt on earth 
With mail, or men’s alfairs, Imw 1 begin 
To verify that solemn message. 

Milton , Paradise Regained, i. lu<». 

With among. 

All Hint Moses commanded. Joshua read liefore all 
the eutigregatioii of Israel, with the women, and the 
little ones, mid the strangers that were conversant 
among t hem.— Joshua, viii. 35. 

Willi about. 

If any think education, because it is conversant 
ahonf children, to ho hut a private and doiuesliek 
duty, lie has been ignorantly bred himself.— IV. 
Hot ton, Essay on the Ed neat ion of Children. 

Discretion, considered both ns an accomplish- 
ment and as a virtue, not only ns it in ronn rsant 
about worldly ail’d rs. but as regarding our whole 
exist cnee.— Addison, Spectator, 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is 
WUvrrsttni about objects which are so far from be- 
ing of an indiirerent nature, that they an* of the 
higliest^u%ortaiiCM to ourselves and our country.— 
Id., Fl‘i (holder. • 

It is said that (hero wnsan Amsterdam merchant, 
who had defflt. largely in corn all his life, who luul 
never seen a Held of wheat growing: this man had 
doubtless acquired, by experience, an accurate 
judgment of the qualities of eiudi description of 
corn, -of the best methods of storing it,— of t he arts 
of buying and selling it at proper times, Ac. ; hut he 
would have been greatly at a loss in its cultivation ; 
though lie had been, in a certain way, long vonccr - 
Kind' about corn.— IVhatety, El run ids if Rhetoric, 

« in Introducing the mention of language previous- 
ly bribe dcllnition of logic, I have departed from 
established practice, in order that it may he clearly 
understood, that logic is entirely conn rsant about 
language. If any process of reasoning can take 
place in the mind, without any employment of lan- 
guage, orally or lmuitullv, fex metaphysical question 
which I shall not here discuss,) such a process does 
not come within tho province of the science hero 
treated of.— Id,, Elements of Logic, b. ii. eh. i. § 2. 

Conversation, s. [I ait. conversation -oius ; 

from convcrsor = associate, j 
1. Familiar discourse, chat, easy talk, (op- 
posed to a formal qonlerenco) ; particular 
act of discoursing upon any subject (as, 

• We hod a long conversation on that ques- , 
tion '). 

• Mho went to I’amela’s chandler, meaning to joy ! 
her thoughts with tho sweet conversation of her sis- 
ter. -Sir P. Sidney. 

What I mentioned sometime ago in conversation, i 
was not a now thought, just then started by acci- { 
dent or occasion.- Swift. ! 

Pi rstly. they must allure ilia eonversation : 

• lly many windings to their clever clinch j 
9 Aii«i secondly, mifitt let slip no occasion 

^ur bate (abate) their hearers of an inch, 
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Bui take an ell— and make a great sensation, 

If possible ; and thirdly, never Hindi 
When some smart talker nuts them to the tail, 

But seize tho last word, which no doubt '» the best. 

Byron, lkm Juan, xiii. 47. 

2. Commerce; intercourse; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, tho freedom 
of habitudes, and conversation with the liest cow- 
lMiny.— Dryden. 

3. llehuviour ; manner of acting in common 
life. 

Having your conversation lioncst among the Gen- 
tiles.— 1 Peter, ii. 12. 

4. Practical habits; knowledge by long ac- 
quaintance. 

With in. 

1 set down, out of long experience in business and 
much conversation in books, what I thought perti- 
nent to this business.— B ocim. 

With with. 

By experience and conversation with these bo- 
dies, a iiiiui ltiny bo enabled to give a near con- 
jecture at the mctalliek ingredients of any muss.— 
Hood wal'd. 

5. Commerce with a different sex. See Con- 
verse, 4. 

Whiles this wicked spirit held his unclean con- 
versation witli her in Imr chamber, hr 1 delegates 
nnolher of his hellish accomplices.— Bishop Hall, Of 
Evil Angels, § (l. 

Conversational, udj. delating to, or consist- 
ing of, conversation. 

As for your young misses, they nro only put about 
the table to look at -like the dowers in tin* centre, 
piece. Their blushing youth and natural modesty 
prevents them from that easy, confident i'd conver- 
sational nhniuloii, which forms the itelkdit of I lie 
intercourse with their dear mothers. -Thackeray, 
Book of Snubs, ch. xix. 

Converautioned. part, adj . (generally with 
it prefix; as tall, Ike.). Acquainted with 
the maimer of siding in common life. Harr. 

Till she he better eon n fsafiotud. 

Ami leave her walkiuir by herself, and whining 
To her old melancholy lute, I’ll keep 
As from her as the gallows. 

Beaumont and FU trlu r. The Captain. 

Conversationist. *. One who distinguishes 
himself in conversation. 

1 must not unite omit I hi* talking sage, 

Kit -fat. I lie famous roun rsalionist. 

Who, in his cnimuoii-plnec-book, had a page 

Prepared each morn for evenings. * List, oh list !’— 

1 Alas, poor ghost !’ \\ hat unexpected woes 
Await those who hate studied their boiis-mots! 

Byron, lkm Juan, xiii. 47. 

Converaative. adj. Relating to public life, 
and commerce with men ; not contempla- 
tive. Harr. 

Finding him little st ml ions and contemplative, 
she ello.se rather to endue him with connrsadn 
qualities of youth, as dancing, fcnriinr, and the 
like. -Sir II. Hutton, Life, etc., of dm Hake </ 
Buckingham. 

Conversazione, s. [Italian. J Meeting of 

company. 

Plural us in Italian. 

The diversions of a Florentine Ijont arc ... in tin* 
evening, what is called a conversazione, a sort of 
assembly lit the principal people’s luaises, full of 1 
cannot tell what.— Cray. Utter to tuf Mother, 17 to. 

These conversazioni -at FioienceJ resemble our 
card-assemblies some placed at cards. some passed 
the time in conversation, others walked from place 
to place.— A. Drummond, Travels through Germany, 
Italy, and 0 reeve, p. 41 : 1751. 

Plural sis in English, Used also adjecti- 
valhf. 

\Ve shall have no more dinners from the dinner- 
giving Snobs; no more balls from I he ball-givers ; 
no more conversaziones . . . from tin; conversazione 
Snob; and w lint is to prevent us Iroiii telling the 
trill Ii ? The snobbishness of connrsiizini,c Snobs is 
very soon disposed of, as soon ns (.lint cup of washy 
Isihea that is handed to you in tho tea-room ; or 
the muddy remnant of tlmt ice that you grasp in 
the .siilfoeAtiug scuMo of *1.1 assembly upstairs.— 
Thackeray, Book of Sunbs, eh. xviii, 

Converse v. n. [Fr. convener ; Idft. cwi- 
vrrsor . J (with with.) 

1. Hold intercourse with, or be a companion 
to, anyone ; be acquainted with ; be familiar 
to action. * 

I will conAvse with lron-witted fooll, 

And uuresjiective frtys : noue art* for me, 

That look into mo wilh considerate eye a. 

Shakespcar, Richard ITT. Iv. 2. 

Men then come to he furnished with fewer or more 
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they converse with alford greater or lens variety - - 
Locks. 

lly improving tho sentiments or a jmtbom with 
whom he cvnrcrsetl, in such particulars ns wen- just 
lie won him over from those points in which lie was 
mistaken. — Adi Ii son. Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
To srs'k the distant hills, arid then! converse 
H'dh nature. Thomson, Seasons, Summer. 

With the accent on the /G*f r syllubk*. , 

My days among the ileod are past ; 

Around me I lirlinld, 

Where’er these cusnnl eyes are cost, 

The mighty minds of old. 

Sly never- lulling friends arc they, 

II dh w 1mm 1 court m night and di$, Southey, 

2. Convey the thoughts reciprocally in tulk ; 
discourse fimiiliurly upon any. subject : 
(with an before the thing). 

Go therefore half this day. us friend with friend 
Converse with Adiuu. Milton, Paradise List, v. 2-"» 

Much less can bird with beast, or lisli with fowl" ' ’ 
Rovyell routine. I hid. viii. m. 

W e had von Vi rsnt so often on that subject .and In* 
had cojinii no ieal eil Jus thoughts of it so lollv to me 
that l had not the hast remaining dillleullv.-yvt- 
i/« it. Translation of Dufresnoy's Art if Painting. 

3. Have commerce with a dificrcnt sex. 

I Icing asked by some or her sex, in how Ionic a 
time a woman might In* allowed lo pruv to the gm|a 
alter having e»nv,rs,d with a man? ‘if it were a 
husband, says she, thu next day; if a stranger, m-ver. 
— Guardian, no. Ilia. * ' 

Convcrac. s. 

1. (’on vers.it ion; niiinuer of discoursing in 
fuinili.'ir life. 


II is court rsc is a system tit, 

Almie to (ill up all Imr wit. Swift. 

Form’d by I by conn rsc, happily lo steer 
From grave to ea.v, from lively to severe. Pope. 

2. Acquaintance; familiarity. 

Tlioueh ll lie necessitated, by its relation to flesli 
toil terrestrial nnmrsi ; yet it is like the kiiii, wit li- 
ont. contaminating its beams— Glanvdfe, Apology 
for Phdosiphy. 

By micIi a tree cnimrst ^vitli jmrsons of ililfi 
■ets, we shall llml that ll re are persons of I'.ooii 

M'lise and if piety and worth. 

II ads, lm pron mi id of die Mind. 

3. In (h ana In/. Set* ex Intel. 

A proposition is said to lie the conn rst nf another, 
when, afler drawing a eonelusuui from somelhmg 
lir:.t proposed, we pi'oeeed lo suppose wll.'it ll.'ld lu'i'i i 
bi lbri' cuiii-lmli'il, and lo draw I mui it what had 
bit'll supposed. Tims, if two sides of a Iriaiivle lie 
equal, llie angles opposite to I hose shies are also 
equal: the i ■■un of the proposition is, that iflw-i 
anvil's of a Imic.li.* be equal, tin* sides oppusd" I • 
those angles are also equal. ('Ii.md; rs. 


4. In La; i ir. Tr;iiispi»ilitMi of the terms of 

a proportion. 

Ii . ‘■m, we are not, of course, 

allowed lo ioii'oilnii , new ti'iui or proposition, 
having ii'illiii.g yrai lull the t rill ll of the pie- 
mis. s ; lint liies,. jii'i'i s are allow ed lubeillalivi' 1 

'i'll d ( bee, ‘ins. ..... truth ot any |iropusitioii mi- 

plies llial of iisillalivi I'n.ie. rs , ) or irai Mioscd : by 
taking :idvauia.:e of tins lioerty, where tnciv is necu, 
we deduce (III li.'llie Isl I I'l'Olll lilt* pl'elnio-S lU'lfcl!!- 
ady imi en. « till- 1* tl *ry same co»iclus,.,ii as Ilia 
original one, nr aiiul her frou. which the original con- 
clusion billows by illative 

* Ail w its un- dro:tdrd : 

All w its arc aiijuij-ed ; 

Some w ho are adioii'ed are dreaded,* 
is rduced into Darii, l .v converting ’ by limitaliuti 
the minor premiss. 

‘ All wits are dr -ul.-d ; 

Some who an admired are wits; therefore 

Some w lion i ad in • «*«i .'iii' dia-.ul-'d.’ 

— lTha/i ly. Eh m- ids of Logic, b. u. eh. iii. J fi. 

Conversing. nPbul aim. Uouver^tiou. 

ll were ver,\ reasonable In propound to ourselves 
in all nur eoi.vi rsings with others, that one vreitii 
design of doing some good to their souls. — Dr. ll. 
More, Whole Dufy of Man, §1 rt. (Dial MS.) 
Conversely. a(h\ fit a converse manner; 
with change of order; in a contrary order; 
reciprocally. • 

A dead substaneo doth not only want nil active 
being to act upon it, W*fore the uinuner of its exist- 
ence can lie changed; but to produce it at first ; in 
•which case there is no nrgiiirigco«fvjw///.— H . Dn-r- 
ter. Enquiry into the Saltire of the human Soul, n. 


iiUl. 

Since Fgviit appears tolmvclKTii the grand lHotlh*o 
of knowledge* for the western, •md India for the 
worn tauileru |»vrts of the glels*. it may seem a 
material question, whether tho co«iiiai- 

nicatml their mythology anilpliihwophy to the Win- 
dus, or conversely. -Sir IF. Jones. Asutlfg/i lie • 
searches, i. 2U& (Ord MS.) • 
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Conversion. #. «[Lut. conversion -onis.] 

1. Change. 

a. From one state into another generally 
Tninsni Hint ion. 

Arl illcial miuorrsiot t of water into in*, is tlio work 
of a few Innim ; nml thin of air tuny ho trinl hv a 
iuoiiLIi’n space.— Huron. 

Tim conversion of the aliment into fat is not pro- 
perly nutrition.— A r Lul It not, On the Suture and 
Choice if Aliment*. 

b. Si»<?c*i:illy, from one rclii/ion to nnollu*r. 

They passed through l'lniiiee and Sannria, de- 
claring tin* conversion of ihcth-iil ili-s.— A, ts. xv. 4. 

± In Lot fie. f Process by which 1 lie cunver.se 
ufa proposition is obtained. 

A proposition is said to lie ennrorteil when its 
term%Ai'lLlninspi«sHl ; i.e. when the subject is m;i.j» 
the predicate, and tin* pirdienle tin* snhj. i t. Win n 
not finite more is done, this is enlli-d sini|i|f eo„r,r- 
si, m. No con version is employed f„r any l.iirieal 
purpose, unless it is* illative; i.e. wln-n the truth of 
I lie con verse is implied hy the tin'll or Hie exp- .sit a. 

(nr proposition given).-- lYhattly,Klcun uls of D,an- 
h. ii. ell. n. § 4. ^ 

Conversion of et/ nations. In A/t/rhrn. The Convertible./////. 
reducing 1 of a fractional equation to an in- , Susceptible of change ; transmutablo ; c; 
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■side the use of linages —Bishop StillinpjleA, Dc - ! 
Jcncr of Umcninv „n Romish Idolatry. \ 

\\ hen Hint on ism pp-vaih-d, tin* converts to Chris- 1 
tiaiuly, of that k«-Iiih»I, iii1er|.reted Holy Writ ac- 
cording to t lint philosophy. 

Let us not imauiin t lisiL the first courcrts only of 
t linst iaiuty were eoneemed to defend their reli- . 
KIOII. Royers. I 

Converter, s. One w ho makes converts. I 
It was charged upon his conrerftrs. Hint they, 
wen- negligent in profiiring his life from the muni. ; 
*v rape, I.d V* of Arcldiishop t 'ran no /*, It iii. ell. \xi. 
Kg.ipl had St. Mark for her court rtt r . — ion no, j 
Historical Jtissrrfation on Idolatrous Corrupt to ns 
in Rclit/inii, ii. tils. 

| Convertibility, s. Quality of being possi- 
I ble to be converted. 

! Whose nature is ofsiicli conn rt Utility 

1 To every pnip-.rl ion, nml to every <1. give. 

Uhl Pat. m ill Ashm»U's Tina t rum Chymicv,n 
lint, in iiirinu, p. i;s. 

The unit uni conn rlihility of la ml into money, mid 
of money into land, had always In m a malter iil dif- 
tienlty. —liurlu 4 , lit jit cl ions on the French lit-ruin- 
tion. 


fCoNVRMIO!* 

UuMET 


tegral one. 

Cpnvcraive. adj. Conversable; sociable. 

To he rude or (ijolish is the hadge of a weak mind, 
nml of one deficient in the couwrsire quality of 
mum.— F t lit ha in, Jtt solves, ii. 7 a. 

Convert, v. a. [Lilt, concerto, from rerto -= 
turn.] 

1. Change, into another substance; trans- 
mute. . 

If the whole atmosphere was converted ini o water. ! 
il would make no more than eleven yards water 
nlinul the «Tirtli. — 7*. llnrntl. . 

i>. Change from one religion to another. j 

Augustine is conwrtnl hy St. tuihrose's sermon, ‘ 
when In? came to it oil no sueh design.-- Hnmooral, \ 

Turn from a bad to a good life; or more j 
rarely from good t« bad. ! 

He* which vnurvrltth tlio sinner from the err<>ur j 
■I' his way, shall save a soul from death, nml siiai 




pubic of Iraihiiiiitutioii. 

lie hath a little hlaek tent, /of what slnT is not 
much import imr.) wlueli In* can siiddciily set up 
win-re lie w ill in a Hold, and it is conn rfihie (like a ; Pn „_ pi „ 
v Imliii ill ) to all quarters at pleasure. -Sir II. ll’td- * 

fun. Litters. 

Minerals are w<l conn rtihte into another species, 
tlnniifh <»r the same lciiio; nor reducible into an- 
other genus, — llarr, //. 

Tin* gall is not nunlen'.i; but it is an alealesyeul , 
concept ihl<* and convert itdv into A corrosive al- 
eali. Arhullniol, tin Ike Sat arc and Choice tf AH- 
mints. 

So much alike that one may he used for 
the other. 

Though it Ik* not thereat essence of aiiysiilislaiice, 
it is lliespeeiliek essence l<» u Ilieh mir name heloiigs, 
and mconr, rtddi with il. -L"vl, 


other, ft fact which, as the initial % syllable 
is the same in each, throws the distinctive 
emphasis upon the second. 

.Meanwhile, each appears as a diligent 
pari, of speech, there being, over and above 
I he ordinary adjectival forms, both a verb 
and substantive cuncarc, ami (if not yie 
actual vert») the verbal forms cuurc.ntl and 
ninre.ntl/i/. Now, as iti ordinary words, tin* 
function of the accent is to distinguish 
cojiibinatioiis of syllables otherwise iden- 
tical when coiistitufing different Tarts of 
S] leech, u conflict between Iwo rules is e\- 
iiibited in the pair of adjectives under 
notice.], Ki>ing in a circular form: (op- 
posed tO CUHCIICV). A 

It is the duly of A pniirtiT, even in this alan, to 
ir.uliite l hi- ii liivejc iniiTuiir, nml to plnce nothing 
which glares :il tin* border of his picture. Urydin, 
Translation if Ihtfi’t siinfs Art of Fainting. * 

With the arvntt on \\n\first sellable. 

An orb nr bull round if- own :i*xis whirl; 

Will not the motion tun di-dmirc hurl 
AVlmb-ver dust or smid you on il |»l:in*. 


And drops oi wilier, from its court. c face? 

Sir It. Wackmorc, Creation. 
[sec preceding entry.] Convex 
body ; body swelling externally into a cir- 
cular form. 

With the accent on the second syllabi/*. 

Our prison stro g. Ihi'. Inicc eouct.r of til* 
Outrageous to devour. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. -1.’3 K 
With the accent on llu* t //Y.\7 syllable. 

A coun t dniwsit long extended hla/e; ■* 

From Last to West bnrii'>thl , oiu. , llth , et heriiil fmine, 
And half heaven’s court jc 1 1 it levs with the llmiie. 

» Tick./. 

Con vexed, part, nri j. Fortued convex ; pr«I- 

Harr 


terms court rtihlv.- Sicft. 


nl ms wav, snail save n mhii lrom uraiii, mm snail : ,, ...... . 

hide a unlit it mil* of sins Ja„„s, v. -jo. . .‘I. ( apahle fit hemg logically converted. 

Tlimi ...ill I li.'l.'li ll-niKiiniL.iil-u lln- U-'IVU nml u!n. i Wl..... : C I .... ..t ........... ............ I.ul 


Then will 1 t**rn*li trausures-oiNtliy ways, and sin- 
ners shall be conv. rlnl unto thee. /\- dm\. Ii. IS. 1 
lleouee iiiton«l* , tl to have made a lielter i-eparn- I 
tinii for the folly or injustiei* with which lie minht i 
he charged, hv writing another poem called * Tin* i 
Progress of il freethinker,' \\ lieiX'ill he ili1eiid'*d to I 
lead through all I In* stages of vice and folly. In m.i- j 
Ctrl loin from virtu** to wickedness, mid from reli- i 
iriou to inlidelit v.liy all tlici-.uidish sophistry used i-ir 
dial purpose.- Johason, Lfe tfSjrayc. (Uni MS.) 

Turn towards any point. 

Crystal will c.ilify into electricity, and cnnnrf 1 lie 
needle freely placed.' — Sir T. liruicitc, 1 ulyar hr- 
mars. 

Apply tn nny ti-r; appropriate. S 

The abundance of the si-a -hall lie roiirr rfrd unto Convcrtibly, 


tuheraut m a circular iorm. JCarr. 

.Many Hint call I »h*iii-» I\ .-s PiMlcstanfs, look upon j Dolphins an* straight : imr have Hay tlieir s).:un 
our worship In In* idoialroitsa^i il as that the coins. nr/, nr more considerably enihuwril thaneillu-r 

Papists, and put prelaev and popery together :ls I siiarks. porpoises, whales, or other cetaceous animals. 

-Sir T. Hrou'iie, I'nltfiir Hr rones. 

Convexedly. adv. In a convex form. 

Tin y he drawn court j-etlly erooki'd in mu* pi 

yet the dolphin that earrietli Arioii, is rone -avously 
inv lied, and lint Ii its spine depressed. Sir T. 
iiroivuc, l ulyar Hrmur*. 

Convexity, s. Protuberance in ti ein-uhir 
form. 

I’nnu'X - lasses supply the deflect of iiliimpnesH if 
the eye, ;iAd, hy imweasing I lie refraction, make tlio 
rajs converge sooner, so as to eniiveue distinctly at 
the hottoin of 1 la* eye. if the glass hate a due degree 
of rour,'.rif]i.—Sir /. \t n't on. Opt it is. 

If the eye were so piercing as to descry even,ppnkc 
nml little ohjirts n hundred leagues otf. it would do 
IIS little service; it WouM he li-rmimile.^ hv u-‘igh- 
lioiiriug hills and wnods’er in t lie larg«-s) mid cm ne*.t 
plain, hy tlm very eanci.ritu of the cjp-tli. ilcntlvy. 


Tims, if 1 say of one iiuiulicr- suppose phi— that 
it is tin* square of : a u< >1 lit r, as In, then, this is under- 
stood 1 •■■■vy one. from his lii'-wledev of die na- 

ture nl nuiuliciH, to imply, what me. in reality, die 
two propositions, that Pin is ‘the sqinm-nf Hi.' and 
ids** dial * the square of Pi is Inn.' So also, if I *:i,v 
that ‘ ibiniulits was tlie first king >>f Koine,’ liiis im- 
p lies, from the peeuliar si'.:iulieatioii of die \tor«ls. 
that 'the first king of limine was Romulus.' Terms 
thus relat'd to each other are culled in technical 
language, court rldde >t.r Vqiiivah nl' I terms. Jiut 
then, you are to observe t ii.it when you not only 
nUiriiiiiiietermofaiiotlii r. hut alsoallirm (or imply) 
dial these are ‘ court rtddc' terms, you are making 
not merely one assertion, but luo. Il' halt I //, Hit- 
no u ts if hoy tc, li. i. j ft. i 

adr. llecqiroc-.'illv; with in- ! 


Convcxly. adv. In ii convex iorm. 


thee, the forces of llm dellliles shall come unto thee. _ D‘rclnn f, V of icrtn 4 *. 

lie acquitted himself not like mi honest man ; f..r | Tlu iv n« v*-r was any person ungrateful who was corned along eo il x nJd onlv^pcram- 

lie concerted dn- pri7.es to his own use. A rhuthnat, • i«-;l Ms-, proud; imr. munrtMg any one po.ud, J Itoiw..?,! illli I, •■n.lV fi'j” 

lla ,w. ««■* .'*-.«»«*. I ’'‘" V'nr.vort' 1 - mH Cmm-rt.-a ' Conrey'. r. «. [X. Kr. awn.yrr , from LaU 

opinion. tUmJ,t'. I romT/m-lnin- to^vllior.] 

iimios tin- lircdic'itc' oft In- M-nnul I si...-.- >.« or ‘-"Tfi trm^pori iron, one place to an- 

l IlKhntt )n (ll( .m 11 ttt ; iumu. I Mv tong, w shall hush again this siorm of war. ; other 

"he panist.s cannot abide this proposition con - - shahsp, ir King John v 1 

/’■r/fi/; all sin is a transgression of Hic law; hut N’or would T he n connrtdc 

• very transgression of the law is sin. I la- apostle , , . , n u< Focus, p. IsS. 

therefore lurus it. fonts; all unrighteousness, says 1 


laoitsnj illicit ,a c ,aus, ii nyias, ana .masnes. | «*•'• 

(Munge one prcuiositiou into another, so Couvertite. 
Hut whitt was the subject of the iirst be- j from until her 


Let letter* he given me to the govenioun*lie>V)iid 
.lie river, that they may tintrcy me over till 1 come 
into Judra.--.Yi huniah, ii. 7. 


ho, is sin ; hut ever.v transgression of die law is un 
righteousness, says ‘Austin, upon the place .— Sir .If. 
Hale. I 

7. Turn into another lunguajje ; translate. 

Whicli story, then presently celebrated hy t’nlli- 
machiiH in a most elegant poem, Catullus more ele- 
gantly converted— 11. Janson, Masques. 

Convert, v. n . Undergo a change ; he trans- 
innted. • 

The lnvo of wiekud fric ids converts to fear ; 

That- fi ir to hate.- Shakrsju.ar, Uichartt f f. v. i. 

lj(*st they ws* wnh their eyes, and lu'arwith tlieir 
ears, and understand with their heart, nml convert, 
nml be healed.— Isaiah, vi."l(). 

They rub out of il a red dust, which court rftJh 
into worms, which they kill v it!, wine. - U. Sandy*, 
Travels. 

These menus of our salvation shall thus miserably 
vonvert, and from this savour of life Imk-oiuc Hint 
unto death. —Mr. 11. More, Decay of Christian 
Tiety, ch. vlil. • 

C6nrert. s. Peryh converted from one 
0 l , ‘Ui°R or one practice to another. 

Tuo JfHulto did not penuadu thu concert* to lay 


Convex, ad/. [Ltit. vonrt\rns. In the opi- lljiml from one to nnol her. 


\ divine natural riulit enuld not lie conrcytU 
down, without any itlaiu nut oral or divino ruin 
eoiicerniiig it.— fateke. 


uion of the ciiidir, founded as much upon , 
bis observation as to the way in which the 
word is ifctunlly sounded, us upon any 3 secretly. 

There was one conveyed out of my house yester- 
day in this basket . — Shaki sin-ar. Merry II ins of 


theoretical doctrine as to the jiropriety of 
any particular pronunciation, this is one of i 
the compounds to which the remarks upon : 
the diltereuce between the English ro-/ 
and the Latin can-, in respect- to accent, : 
are, with a modification, applicable. | 

It «is submitted that the accent, in tlio ! 
words under notice, is nearly tlu^same on 
each syllable, i.e. that it gives cun-vCr, i ' 
rather than either convex or cmircx, though j 
each of these may he hesfrtl 'Hm same 
applies td concnre, which held to be 
eon-nice rtillier than concave or concave . , 
This is heciiuse the words are to be | 
treated as opposites or contrasts to eachj 


Windsor, iv. ‘J 

. Hring anything, as tin instrument of trans- 
mission ; transmit. , 

Since then> iii)|Hiir not to lie any iile/w in Hu; 
mind, befim* Hie»«uses h:ive enttivynl :iny in, I con- 
ceive Hint ideas in Hie understanding are coeval 
with seiiMation.— J.ockc. 

. Transfer; deliver to another. 

The earl of Desmond, In-fon* hi* hnwkinjr forth 
into retM'llion, cunvtyid sistcII.v all Ids lamls In 
feolbs's in trust .— Spenst r, Y it. to of the State of In- 
land. 

Adam's property or private dominion enuld not 
convey any sovereignty «»r rule to his heir, who. imt 
having a right to inherit all his father's possossioi*. 
could not thereby come to liivo any sovereignly 
ovor Ilia bn;Uirwi,-7K*'Jv. > 
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A fictitious suit was brought in the kind's court; 
a vi^diot wns entered conveying away the CMiutc; 
mul n certain sum wns paid the crown for allowing 
the suit to In* ended hy friendly composition. C. If. 
Pearson, The tarty and middle Ayes of England, 
•eh. xxxiii. - 

fi. Impart, hy means of something. 

Men fill one another's heads with noise and 
sminds. hut runny not thereby their thoughts.— 
« Jsteke. t 

Tint which uses to produce the idea, though cow- 
veyed in l>,v tin 1 usual organ, not Is-ing taken notice 
of. there follows no soiiwit ion. -M 
Some single Imperceptible bodies must come from 
them to the eyes, and thereby row in# to thffc brain 
some mot ion which pnfhovs those ideas.—/*/. 

They give energy to our expressions, and convey 
nur tlimighls in more nnlenl mid intense phrases 
than any in our own longue.— Addison, Spectator, 
no. pti. 

7. Impart ; introduce 1 . • 

Wfciit nl wru red light the heavens did grant, 

Bid hut com ivy untoour fen r hi I minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 

.N7 oikespcar, Vmnnty of Errors, i. 1. 
• Olliers convey themselves into tho mind hy more 
Menses than one. — hn-kc. 


8. Manage with privacy. 

I wilTcuwwy the business ns 1 nhall find means, 
nml acquaint you withal. Shake/yiear, King Li ar, 


Hindi Capet also who usurp'd the crown, 

To tine his title with some slf vvs of truth 
Pimcty'd himself us heir to the Lady J.engnro. 

Id., JI, i try V. i. 2. 


Convey, r. n. Play the thief; have the 
hab[t of thieving. 

Syr. the hnrcsnucs coulde not eanvaye, clone .— Old 
Mur nitty if Ifyrki -Scorn, -r. 

The good humour is to steal at a minute's rest.— 
C, givey, the wise it call: steal * full, n iico for the 
phrase.— Shahs/mar, Merry Winsof Windsor, i. it. 

Conveyance, s. 

^ Act of removing 1 anything. 

Tell her lliou mnd'st a way her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Kivcrs; ay, ami for her sake, 

Mnd’st quick convey a nee with lier goinl mud \ tin. 

Shah s/m it r, Rteho rd III. iv. 4. 


2. Way for carriage or transportsilion. 

Following the river downward, there is murt fi- 
ance unto the countries named m the text. Sir W. 
Kith igh. History of the World. 

Iron works omrlii t<> l»e eonlined to places w here 
there is no convey nice Tor timber to places o| vent, 
so as to quit the cost of the carriage. Sir W. 
Tt in /tie. 

ft. Method of removing secretly from one 
place to another. 

Your husband’s here nt hand: bethink you of 
some cnnrc/iancc, in the house yon cm not iiide 
him— Shakes/" a r. Mi rry Winsof Winds-. -r, tii. A. 

4 Means or instrument by which anything 
isVonveyed. 

We upon the ninriiimr, nre unapt 
To giveer to forgive; hUt when we've stiifTd 
These pi]M>s, and Lhcsc conreynnn-s of our blood. 
With wincwul feeding, we ha\c suppler souls. 

Sh'ikts/n.ir, CorioLtnns, v. 1. 

5. Transmission ; delivery from one to an- 
other. 

Our author has provided for the descending and 
conveyance down of Adam’s monarchical power, or 
paLcrnal dominion, to posterity. Isu-kc. 

6. Act of transferring properly ; grant. 

Bljth not the art of t lie parents, in any lawful 
^rnyj or conveyance, bind tlu-ir heirs forever there- 
unto?— Spenser, View of the State of Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie 
in thin box : and must theiulieritor himself have no 
more \—Shakesp*p r. Ho nth t. v. 1. 

This begot a suit in I lie chancery before the lord 
Coventry, who found the conveyances in law to lie 
so llrm. that in justice lie must decree tho laud to 
the carl .—Lard Clarendon. 

8. Secret management; jyggling artifice; 
private removal; secret substitution of one 
thing for smother. 

It eometh herein fli pass with men. unadvisedly 
fallen into crrour.iis with llicn^wliosc state hath no 
ground to uphold it, hut may tin* help which, hy 
BUbtile conveyance, they draw out of casual events, 
arising front day to day, till nt length they Ik- clean 
spoilt.— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, h. in. § 4. 

Close conveyanc e, nml each practice ill 
Of cosinaguand knavery. 

S/mmer. 31 other IT nhherd's Tale. 

I am this day come to survey the Tower ; 

Since Henry’s death. 1 fear then* is conveyance. 

• Shakis/nur, Henry VI. Part 1. i. i. 

• Can they not juggle, and with slight, 

• Conveyance play*with wrong and right" 

•Putter, Uudiltrae, 
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Conveyancer, s. Lawyer who draws writ- 
ings hy which property is transferred. 

The Coiiqtierour reduced all grants to writing, to 
signature, and to witnesses ; which brought in cavils 
and nctiuns grounded upon punctilious errours in 
writing, mistakes in expulsion, which in wriliugt 
must sometimes hnppen either by haste, weakness, 
or perhaps by fraud of coureyn ncers. -Si r IV, Tem- 
ple, fnt rml net ion to the History if England, 


Conv6yor. s. 

I. One who carries or transmits anything 
from one place or person to another. 

Tin* conveyers of waters of theso times rontent 
themselves with one inch of fall in six hundred feet. 
- -Itn rcirootl. Enquiries touching the Hi versify of 
J.iiiii/iiioiis ami Religion through the chief Parts of 
the World. 

Those who stand before earthly princes, in I he 
nearest degree of Huproneli, who lire the dispensers 
of their favours, iiutl eouccyers of t heir will toothers, 
do, on that very account, challenge high honours to 
themselves —llishop Atterhury. 


Tint by which anything is conveyed. 

Melon* **rrds [are prescribed] with whey of goafs' 
milk, wliieli is the common conveyer , — Uurton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 

Throughout tin* whole body it | the cavity of the 
MpineJ belli lower, ami deo|ior ( and safer Ilian l lm 
veins, or arteries, or any other common conrey*rs 
in the body of man.— Smith, Portrait of Uhl Age, 
p. uo-i. 

This would he hiirhly injurioiiN to the great Arti- 
ficer a, III Maker of those bodies, that lie should pro- 
vide Mirli storehouses of mischief, sill'll irresistible 
cnureyirs of Hit: seeds of sin into men’s wind's. * 
South, Si rmous , viii. ',rj. 


3. Juggler; impostor; thief. 

Frequent your exercises, a horn on your thumb, 

A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a receiver: 
liul then lake heed, rosin, ye Ik* a eleuly eouvaynr. 

Pnston, Tragnty of Vamhises: about trail. 

fin, some of you, convey him to the Tower.— 

O, iroiwl ! convey V t 'loin gees ms* you nil. 

That rise thus nimbly hv a true king's fall. 

Snakes/iear, Richard If. iv. 1. 

Convicmity. s. [Lot. r if inns -= neighbour.] | 
Nearness ; iftighluMirhond. I 

The bishop having lirst staled the con vicinity and 
contiguity oi (lie two parishes. T. War ton. History 
of the Parish of K ' aldington, p. Is. i 

Convict, p. a. [Lat. rictus, part, of two - 
compter, also prove.] ; 

1. Prove guilty ; detect in guilt. 

And they which heard it. living convicted by their 
own conscience, went out one hy out '.--John, viii. ii. 

'Ihings, that at tile tlrst shew seemed possible, by 
ripping iqi tin* performance « if them, have hc*u ■'<■»(- 
r.cfiif of impossiiniiiy. — llamu, Advirlist mud ( 
touching a Ifoty JI nr. \ 

2. Confute; discover to be fit lap. | 

Although not only the reason «»f any head, hut ex- . 
periei ice of every hand, may well convict it, yet w dl 
it not hy divers be rejected. Sir T. limunc, Vul- 
gar Errours. 

ft. Show by proof or evidence. 

If there be no such thing apparent upon rernrd, 
they do as if one should demand a legacy hy virtue 
of some written testament, win -rein there lieing no 
Miieii thing specified. In* pleatletli that I here it miisL 
needs lie. ami hruigclli argiiuieiils from I lie love 
which always (lie testator bore him, imagining lint 
these proofs will convict a testament to leave that in 
it which other men can no when: liyj-eadiug liud.— | 
Jliiuhi r. 


Convicted, part. arlj. ? Condemned to de- 
struction. 

So, hy a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A whole armado of von rich d sad, 
la scatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowship. 

Shnki spear. King John, iii.4. 

Convict. ( )b*ntctv for (ion v if 1 ted. 

Ik -fore I he convict by course of law, 

To threaten inn witli death is most unlawful. 

Shakf sprar, Richard Iff. i. 4. 

By Hit* civil law. a person convict, or confessing 
liis own crime, cannot appeal. — AytiJJe, Parvrgun 
Juris Vanonivi. 


Convict, x. Person cast at the bur; one 
found guilty of the crirf e charged against 
hitn ; criminal detected at his trial.* 

On tfic wore of humanity, the civil law allows a 
certain simceof time both to the convict nml to per- 
sons eoiifessing, in order to satisfy tilt* judgement,— 
Aylijl'e, ParergoH Juris Canuuiei. 

Conviction. #. * 

1. Detection^ of guilt: (which, *in A«w>, is 
when a nmn is outlawed, or appears nnd 
confesses, or else is found guilty by the 
inquest). 
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The third beat absent 1% condemn'd, 

Convict by flight, and rebel to nil law, 

Conviction to tho surjient none ls-longs. 

• Milton, Paradise Lost, x. k2. 

2. Act of convincing; confutation; act of 
forcing others, by argument, to allow u 
position. 

When therefore the apostle requiretli liability to 
convict heretieks, can wc think hejudgeth italhiug 
unlawful, and not rather unatful, to use th#prim i- 
pal instrument of their conviction, the light of n.n- 
■ non V— Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, b. iii. § s. 

The miinnt-r of liis conviction was dcsigm-d. not 
as a peculiar privilege to him, hut as a stamhuir 
miracle, a lasting argument, for A he convict ion „f 
others, to the very end of tho wuruL —JUshop Ath r- 
hury. 

3. State of being convinced. . 

Their wisdom is only of this world, to put fnls« 
colours unon things, to call good evil, and evil good, 
against the conviction of their own consciences. - 
StvUt. 

Many indeed are, I believe, (si range as it would 
seem,) not aware of the total iucllicacy of their mi n 
elforts of volition in such cases: that is, they ims, 
take fora feeling of gratitude, compassion, .Vc‘, their 
Voluntary reflections on the subject, nnd their An. 
vietion that the ease is one which calls for grati- 
tude or compassion. A very moderate degree of* 
alt cut ion. however, to what is passing in the mind, 
will eirnhlo any one to perceive the diH'orcinr., .( 
blind man may 1 m- fully convinced that a smdieM 
coat is of a ililferent colour from a null : and tins his 
conviction is not more distinct from ii |M>reepiion of 
the colours, than a belief that some one isveiv mm h 
to ho ]niieil, from a feeling of pity for him, -] Whnh - 
ty, Rt* no uts of Rhetoric, pt. ii. cli. i. § 2. 

Convicttve. adj. i laving the power of con. 
vincing. 

In those convict ire wonders, O Saviour, which 
thou wroiightesl upon earth ,—Htshop Unit, Octal 
Mysh ry of 0'mlliiu.ss. ^ 7. 

They would then have been thought to assert d, 
wil h clear ami coucirtin t vuieuee. Olannlti , Pn- 
is’istriiee of Sods, p. S7. 

It deserves an dilirc treatise apart hy itself, :itn| 
Hint girl up in the most close and convicttve me. 
tliod that maybe. - Hr HI. More, Antidote against 
Iddatry, pref. ^ 

Convictively. ado. In ti convincing man- 
tier. 

The truth of the (iospcl had clearly siiim-d in 
tin' simplicity thereof, and s>> c aic.'dirily :iu:.ni-t 
all the lollies ami impostures of the f. n-iii.-r :iui >. 

Ih\ II. More, Ji.rjinsi(tnu if the Smn t huretns, 
p. lit. 

Convince, r. a. [L:it. ronrinro.] 

1. Force the aeknowledgemenLot' ;i conti sted 
position : satisfy. 

That which I h:i\e all this while been emleai nur- 
iug to muriate men of, and to persuade I lii-in to. i.i 
no other hut what Hud iiimsell doth parlicularli :e- 
cumim-nd to us, as proper for human considcraiioii. 

- Archbishop 'l't Hot sun. 

Hut having slutted every form to \enpe. 

Conn ne'tl of eouqm si, li>* resiuu'd Ills shape. 

Hr [oh u, I icpri's . Hi. d 

[.anriiagc is cmplo.ied for various piuquiM s. Ii m 
the pi'oi mee of t lie historian, for uis|jii,> e, to i oim \ 
iulbi mat ion by means oi iam-uage, of the pod, to 
allord :l certain kind of gralilieaiiim, -of the onitor, 
to persuade, A.I-. \c. ; while it beli-nts t.i me an.ii- 
nielli lit i\ e writer or oea’ier. as Modi, to von VI Iicr 
the understanding. Whatily, Eouo.Js of Logic, 
b. ii. ch. l. § 2. 

2. Convict; prove gnilly of. 

To convince all I hat ,ui- uiigodly among tlicm, of 
all l licit* ungodly dtedv Jmh . 1.1. 

f l lie discovery of a liutli. formerly uiiknmin, doth 
nitln-r eon vim u mail of ignorance, than nature of 
cito \\r.~ Sir W. Rob tgk. 

Should he forswear t, make all tin* .‘dlidavita 
Against it. that lie eolild, silme llie l»eii- ll 
And twcuty julivs, l.e would In' couvn^'d. 

Ji. Jonsau, Staple of A( U'S. 

() s(*ok not to convince uu' of a crime, 

Which 1 cun ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. 

Hryden. 

ft. Kvince; prove; manifest.; vindicate. Ob - 
solctii. 

This letter, instead of a confutation, only urgeth 
me to prove divers passages Td' my sermon, which 
M. tairymd’a part was to convince. -Dr. Alain. 

4. Overpower; surmount, ilbsuktr. 

• Your Italy coutaiim none ho accomplished a cour- 
tier, to contone e tlu* honour or my nuatrvss. — 
Shakrxftnar, Cymbehnc, i. ft. 

_ There are nerew of wivtehcdMoiiw • 

r. 3. 


r. 1> 


That slHy Ins cup- ; ineir maiauf mncimv* 

Thu great essay of art. Id., Macbeth, i 

• Knaves he Hugh abroad. 

Who having, hy their own fnpnri unnta suit, • 
Or voluntary dotage <>r some mistress, 
Convinc'd or supplied them, they eai.md ehBM t 
But thev must blab. iU-. Othello, i 
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When Duncan Is aslc-cp^ils two elinmlierlalns 
Will I, with wind and wonsel, mi convince, 

Tlmt memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shull bo a fume. Slmkespear, Macbeth, i. 7. 

Hut strait 1 convinc'd all bis Tear witli aNmile. 

Drydcn, 

nvinoement. a. Conviction. 

They tiuiftht compulsion without eottvinrement / 
wliii'h not ItfliK boh in* they complained of im cxe- 
riiti'd unchristianly against themselves. • Aidhni, 
History of England. b. iii. 

Tubers . . . hivinmt to wade further into the four 
of a eouriiiccinrnt.—Jd., Tctrarhoithn. 

If that 1 h* not mnvincaut nt enough. let him weigh 
the other also. — Dr. JI. More, lheay of Christian 
Piviy. , I 

Convfinoer. A One who convinces. j 

The divine light now was only a mnrinrer of his 
miscarriages, hut administered iiuthiug of lie 1 di- 
vine tovg ami power, as it does to them that am . 
oliediout, and sincere followers of its preei-pN; and 
tlierefore Adam could no more endure the prevneu 
of it, titan sore eyes the sun or candlelight Or. If. 
More, f.'onjivtura C tilmUsticn . p. ‘J.'l’i : Km:’. 

Convinolble. udj. Capable of conviction. 

llpoii wlmt uucorlainlies, and also murineihle 
falsities, they oil eu erected such emblems, wo have 
f delivered. —Mr T. Jimmie. 

Convincing, yurt. adj. Working conviction. . 

History is all the light we have in many eases, and ' 


we receive IVom it a great part of the useful truths ■ . 

• we have, with a convincing eviil.Miee.-L.M-4e. 1 convolution, a. 

Convincingly. tide. In tt convincing man- 
lier; in such a manner as to leau* no 
room for doubt or dispute ; so as to pro- 
duce conviction. 

Jlow convincingly, O Saviour, wort tlimi justified 
in the spirit by the dreadful ami miraculous descent i 
of tin Holy tihost ill till, eloii .. and fiery luiimu-s, I 
and tl^it sudden variety of languaire for the spread- 1 
ing of the glory of thy name over all the nations ... 
the eartii.— Mishap Halt, (J rod Mystery of OW/i- 
ness. I 

This he did so particularly and eon vincingfy. that 
those of the parliament were in great contusion. 
ford Clarendon, History of the < I rand Jtt h< Hum. 

The third sort of providences, in which Cod often 
speaks con riiiri iiyly. if hy signal unexpected deli- 
xeranecs. -.sVm/ft, St rm ms, ix. p. 

I'im resurrection is so convincingly attested hy 
such pci-sons with sin-h circumstances, that they j 
who consider and weigh the testimony. :it what tils- j 
tanee soever they are placed, cannot entertain .. 
mom doubt <if the resurrection than the crueilixi 
of Jesus, It isle i ft At ft rlmry. 

Convitious. udj. Reproachful. / lure. 

The I jinnies majesty . . . eoiiunauiidelh nil ma- 
iler her subjects to forbcarc all \aiu andcoiit* nlioiis - 
disputatious i i matters of religion, mid m>i Ioiim*' 
in despite or rebuke of any person these mnrihons I 
Words, papist, or papistical, heretike. seismatike. i»r 
sncramcntaric, or any so. -h like words of rrpruvlu*. 

■ ffuten EliZidn (It, injunctions. Ac. : I.V.W. 

Convive, r. n. Kutcrtain ; fettsf. Hare. 

First, all you | of 11 recce. go to my lent, 

There in the full -ire we. Afterwards, 

As II s leisure and > out b .nil In s shall 
Concur together, severally entreat Inin. 

Shaki spear, Trod ns and Crrssida, iv. . F ». | 

Convival. udj. Same as Coitvix istl. Jture. ' 

it is an old inscription. ‘ Amici, dimi uvimus 
vivamus;' and in tin* eon viral wish, Ac. -Mishap 
Teors.m , Exposition of the tVm/, art. xii. 

Convivial, udj. Relating tu ail entertain- 
ment ; festal ; social. 

In their ronririal garlands they had respect unto 
plants preventing drunkenness, or discussing the 
exhalations from wine. Sir T. Jinavne, Miscitta - 
imms Tracts, p. ill. 

I was the lirsl who set. up festivals; 

Which feasts, convivial meetings we did name. 

Sir J. Ot nhain. 

Your social and rouririal ppirit is siieli that it is 
a Imppiauss to live uud convene with you. Or. 

XctcfoH. 

Convooate. r. u. Call together ; summon to 
an assembly. 

Then both the consuls, at the Jtniost date 
Or their expiring honour, mu vocals 
To Hpirc the lied fathers. 

May, Translation of Lucan's Pharsana, b. v. 

Smyrna or Angora, when* trade hath conroeaiid 
great numbers of the Armenian nation.- Sir P. 

Jtycaut, Present State of Tho Creek and A rmnian 
Churches, p. 3H2. y 

Convoe&tion. s. 

1. Act of calling to an assembly. 

* Diiiphantus, making a general coni'oeation, spako 
to them in this Siaiiner.-AVr 1‘. Sidney. 

2. Assembly. • 

On the eighth dayfmall lie an holy convocation 
btitoycni.- -TxviticHS,: ixiii. 20. 

3. As9ftulfy of thu clergy, in time of par- 
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liament, for consultation upon mtJtters 
ecclesiastical ; clerical parliament. 

I have made nu oirer to his majesty, 
t pon our spiritual mu vocation. 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 
J lieu ever at one time t lie clergy yet 1 

> Did to his predecessors part wiLlial. ; 

..... . „ . SlmkrsjMor, lit nr y r. i. 1. 

ilus is the deelaratioii of our church uIhuiL it, 
"? those who met in convocation, -lit .shop 
S/tllt npjUxt. 

Convoke, r. a. [Lilt, ennrocutus , part, of 
eunvucu - call together.] Call together;' 

summon to an assembly. | 

Assemblies exercise their legislature at the times * 
that their constitution, nr their own adjournment 
appoints, if then* lie no other way prescribed torn//- i 
vote t Ih-iii. - Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Hast, i 
Convoke the | ice raise. Pope, Ilona rs Udysst y. 

The wnale originally consisted all iff nobles, the 
pwiple tiring only coumkid upon such Occasions ns I 
fell into tiieir (*ogni/.:inee. Sivff, 

Convoluted, yurt. udj. Twisted ; rolled 
upon itself. ! 

This di tiers from .Muscovy-glass only in this, that 
tin. 1 plates of that are Hal mid plain, whereas these 
an 1 nduttd and iulleeted. - H'ootlicard, Un Pus- j 
sds. 1 


Act. of rolling anything 
ilium itself; state of lading rolled upon it- 
self. Common in Anatomv. 

Observe the convolution of tin* said tllm*s in all 
other glands, in the same or some other manner.— 
Cl v «*, ( 'oxinoloyia Stiera. 

A thousand secret . suhile pipes bestow, 

Prom which, by iiiiiii’rmis convolutions wound, 
Wnipp'd with lit* attending nerve, and Iwistisl 
runnd. Sir II. Hlacku 

Toss’d wide round. 

O’er the calm sky in ci involution swift, 

The feather'd eddy Hunts. 

Thomson. Stasons, Autumn. 
The purpose of this arrangement is further e\i- 
deuced by the fai l that, in all tin* higher or- 
ders of cerebral stmeture, we find a prm isiou for j 
ll still greater extension of the slirfatv at which > 
tin* tcsieular matter and the IiI<mn|-\(.sm‘is may 
eome into n>lation : this Immiut etreeti d liy tin* plica- ! 
tiou of the vesicular matter into eon voltt/nois, into 
the sulci lielwceu which, the highly vascular ilnm- 
braue known as the Fia .Mater dips down, sending 
multitudes of small vessels from its inner surface 
into the substance it iiiwMs. — lh\ Corfu ntt r,Prut- 
fifths of human Physiology, § ‘,7t. 

Convolve, v.u, [l.ut. nmrulro-- roll to^c- 
tlicr.] Roll together; roll one part upon 
auot her. 

He writh’d him to ami fro convolv'd, 

Mdtuu, Paradise Lost, \ i. 

It is a wonderful nrl i lice how newly hatched 
niai-gots, not the parent auiui.'il, because she emits 
no well, nor Inlh any textnne art, can mnruln the 
sliibborn leaf, ami hind it with the thread it weave- 
from itslsuly.- t hr hum. 

I Vd to imlilcr scents, the tender race 
1!y thousands tumble from their honey'd domes, 

Con coif'd and ugoiii/.iug in the dust. 

Thomson, Seasons, Autumn. 

Convolvulus, s. [L'lt.J Garden llowcr ol* 
several varieties and species so called: 

( rcprcsentctl among the native plants by the 
bindiritds). 

Hardy aflnunl flowers [which | limy lw» sown in 
tin* open ground, ill borders, beds, and pots m 
March, April, May . . . candy tutt. eat-.-htly, clary, 
ealemiula, caterpillar plant, convolvulus, minor and 
major, Ac.- A hi rermnhiv , (In ntt m rs dour not . 

Convoy, r. u. [Fr. ammiyr : see also last 
extract.] Accompany by hind or sett lbr 
the sake of^lrfence. 

Forth rush’ll with whirlwind sound 

Tin* chariot or Paternal Deity. 

Flashing thick llamcs, wheel within whirl undrawn, 

itself instinct » itli Spirit, bul convoy'd 

liy fu lienibick shapes. . . mm . 

Milton, Paradise fjost, \ l. 

I shall likewise assay Hum* wily arhitresscs who in 
most men have, as was heard, tin* sole ushering of 
truth mid fiilsrhootWicl wctii the sells** and the s«.ui, 
with what loyalty t|«*v will use me in caurnytntj this 

uSfifir ...ul.VitM.dl.w. — Jf <//..«. /;.«« "/ 

Church (ion rnnniit, ii. a. 

[Con rt y. -Convoy.- Tin* tendency to ■ Hun or a broad 

L i r. nnicialio i or the vowels pivvailmg m ditrcmit 
dXts o" France converted Latin via into veu 
. . Iir vote, way; and the same variation is found in 
rnvriev encumr, Italian in via re. tosetin the right 
wav, to sci nl unto iFloriol.and 
Itnliau con via re, to make way wlh, tu (oildui t. . . . 
r. .j.,, {.|o,i Borman pronunciation was formed 
Kng sh coh try, whMe con my haslieeti bi irrowed froin 

i'K awu t atule of tiie rraich lmisuoKC. So 


~ ” * ttOMCAIOHI.Ntf 

donht A reference to Lnliu cminlitre has affected 
hi. me applications or cower-;/, ns when a Carriage is 
called a eonvcyanei*. -- \\\dyimtnl. Dictionary of 
Enylish Etymology . J 

Convoy, s. (emeuy in cxlrnct from Millpn.) 

1. Force attciflling on tho road by way of de- 
fence. # 

Had not (bid set peculiar value upon his temple, 
lie would lyt liau* iiisdu himself his |m*hj»|i*'s eo/'y< y 
to seeiu-i! tliL-Ul ill tlicir pussuge toil. South, Sir- 

UtoHS. 

My soul grows lianl, ami eniinot dentil endure, 
Your convoy makes the dangerous woy secure. 

Drydim, A an ngzi In . 

UsM udjertiruthf. * 

Conroy ships accompany their merchants till they 
may proM-eiite l In* voyage without danger. -Drydcn, 
Prtfate to Trnnslidiuu of Dufresnoy's Art if Paint- 
inn. 

2. Act of^ittcnding n 8 a defence. 

Such fellows w ill learn you hy role wlio?e services 
were dune; nL sueli a breach, hL such a convoy.— 
Shithtspi-ar, Henry V. iii. <). 

Sw ill. as ii sparkle of a glancing star, > 

I shunt from heav’u to give him safe convoy. 

Milton, Cornua, So. 

3. Conveyance. Obsolete. 

Sislrr, as the winds give iH-nellt, 

And convoy > assistant, do not sleep, 

Kid let me hear from you. Shohesfntir, Hamlet, i. 3. 

Convulse, r. u. ,[Lat. coiirufsus, part, of 
rutin Uo.] Give an irregular and invo- 
luntary motion to tho parts of any body. 

A young man. who was slruinrely convutseil in bis 
body, ha\ ing somel imes oiu* ineiulH-r, and sometimes 
another, violently agitated.- - Haiti will, M than pro - 
lion. p. 7S; l(is| . 

Follows the loosen'd, aggravated roar, 

Knlarging, ileein'iiing, mingling, peal on pi-nA, 
t j-usli’d horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Thomson. 

Convulsion, a. Any irregular and violent 
motion; tumult; commotion; disturbance. 

All Imr been subject to some concussions, nud 
fallen under the same couvntsiona of slate, bydis- 
w-ul ions or invasions .— Sir IT. Temple. 

A convulsion is an in voluntary contraction of the 
fibres and muscles, whereby the body and limbs are 
prctcrnatumlly distorted. Quincy. 

If my hand la* put into motion hy a convulsion. 
the inditlerriicy or that ojK-rativo faculty is taken 
away. Imckc. 

Convulsive, udj. Producing involuntary 
motion ; causing twitches or spasms. 

They are irregular and ctmndsivc motions, or 
stnnrglings of the spirits - Sir M. Hale, Origination 
of Monk! ot. 

Shew the Hying soul’s count tsivr: strife. 

And ull the anguish of dcpurliug lift*. 

Drydcn, A urengzehe. 

Her colour chang’d, her fhcc was not the same, 
And hollow groans from lu-r deep spirit came? 

Her hair .stood lip ; eouvulsur rage possess'd 
Her trembling limbs, aty 1 heav’d lu-r ring breast. 

In silence w-icp, 

And thy convulsive sorrows inward keep. Prior. 

Cony. *. [German, hu nine hen - rubbit.l 
1. Rabbit. 

Willi a sliortdegg’d hen. 

Lemons and wine for sauce; to these a cony 
Is nut tu be despair’d of, fur uur money. 

Ji. Jonstoi, Epigrams . 

The husband man suffers hy hares and mugs, which 
eat the corn trees.- Mortimer, Husbandry 

*2. Iii I bo following passages tbo uniiAnl ilc- 
noted by tin* shuj'un of the original He- 
brew is held to be it species of Ifi/rax , the 
smallest of tbo Pachyderms, rather than 
the true rabbit. * 

Nevertheless, these ye shall not cat of them tlmt 
chew the cud; or of them that divide the cloven 
hoof, ns i lie canid, and the him*, and the coney, for 
they chew the cud but, divide lint the hoof; there- 
fore they are luielean unto ym.—Deuttruuomy, 
xiv. 7. 

The high lulls aro a refuge for the wild goats, and 
so an* the stony rocks /or tho corny,— Psalms. 
civ. is. 

3. Simpleton. * * 

It i_a contiy or rabbitl is of Itself a very ronuy, a 
must, simple niiimid ; whence are derived our usual 
phrases of canny and coiiny-oateliing.— Diet's Dry 
Diu ner: 1.VJU. 

Conycatch. p. n. Tttkc to, or practise, concy- 
catcliing, or cheating. 

There is no remedy ; I must nmenenteh. I must 
shift. Shakvspvur, Merry H ives of ITindsur. i. 3. 

c6nyo&tchinf. verbal aha. ('beating. Shut If 
vj the time of Elizabeth and James /.A the 
j5‘J 

* / 
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4 Art of Cuneycatrhing ' being the title of 
u weTlknown work by It. Greene, one of 
the earliest of our dramatists. 
C6pyc&tchlxiff. part. adj. Cheating. 

1 have matter m my head agniiltt you. and against 
your cony-catching rascals. - Skaktspoar, Merry 
H'iirs of irjMf/wir, i. 1. 

CfO. V . JU 9 

1. Cry as a dove or pigeon. 

l'lie stock-dove only through the forest cones. 
Mournfully hoarse. Thomson, Seasons, Summer. 

2. Show affection; art lovingly : (inctuphori - 

cal). * ' 

YVhnt nre you doimr now, 

Oli Thomas Moore? 

Wind an* you doing now. 

Oh Thomas Moore? t 

Sighing or suing now, 9 

Uhfnrtng or wooing now, 

Jlilliiitr or cooing now. 

Which, Thomas Moure? 

0 by ran, Occasional Pitres. 

Cooing, verbal abs. Imitation, as the note 
of t he dove. 

Let not the coaitifls of the world allure thee : 
Which of her lovers ever lound her 1 rue? 

You>> <j, A if, lit Thoughts, viii. 

Cook. ft. [see last extrnct.l One whose pro- 
fession is to dress and prepare victuals for 
the table. 

One mi*trrs.s Quvkly, is in Hie mnnner of his 
nurse, nr his dry nurse, ur his rook, nr Ids laundry, 
his washer, and his w ringer.- Mini fit sucur. Mirry 
tries tfir nt 

The new -horn halie, hy nurses overlaid. 

And the cook caught within the raging tire he made. 

0 J truth n. j 

Their cooks eould make nrtitleiiil birds and tMies, I 
in default of the real ones. arid which exceeded then 
in thcetquisiteuessnnhl taste.- -A rliidhmd/J'ahhs 
9 of anvimt Coins, II t infs, mill Mi asurcs. 

Cook. Latin coqims, a rook ; cog nor, t > conk, to prr- 
pare hy lire. The primitive sense set ms, however, ' 
tola* to hoi!, from mi imilatiun «»f the noise of hod- j 
ing water. Herman, knrht n. to hoil ; this Jllnt held \ 
in stinen Aih m, the blood la >ik in his veins. Finnish, 
knohnn, kuohntfi,\n foam. hnl>hle, hoil. swell; him- 
hino, the boiling as of a cal 'tract or of the 
Modern Hrcek. to hoil, hod with n i. 

Iiuhhle. Ksthnniau, lohh'unma. miisrliMi, hrai 
to murmur, roar, (iniln, l.»l:a. to hoil, tc 
(Tutsehek i. - ■ fVcdgmuhf, Dictionary of English 
Etymology.) 

Cook. r. a. [Lat. rtM/uo.f Prepare \ id unis 
for the table ; prepare for any purpose. 

If miiriiix is the word, Sir: if yog he ready for 
that, you are well cooknl. ShaUsjmir, Cyndn Hue. 

V. 4. 

Hnd either of the crimes l«*en conked to their pn- 
litfcs, they might have changed messes.- Dr. It. 
More, Decay of Christian Duly. 

Cook. t;%! Make t ho* noise of the ruck oo. 

Let constant euekows t ook eu everv side. 

* The Sill tear nns: 1.V.I9. 

Cookery, s. Art of dressing vief unis. 

Some m n’.s wit 

Found tli" art of vnah'ry to delight his sense : 

More bodies are eoiiMtiu'd and kill'd with it., 

Than with the sword, famine, or pestilonrr. ! 

„ Sir ./. Davies. 

Ev ry one to cookery pretends. 

king. Art of Cookery, i 
~ Tfc’se are the ingredients of plants la-fore they arc I 
prewired hv coob ry.- -Ariulhuot, On the, Mature : 
ana Choice of A Unit nfs. , 

Used adjectival lif ; as in 1 Cookery hook.’ 1 
Co6kmald. ft. Maid who dresses provisions. 

A friend was c'qnpliiiui# g to me, that his wife hnd 
tinin d olf one of the best au/h-maid* in England. — 
Addison. I 

Cookroom. s. Room in which provision? I 
are prepared for a slop’s crew; kitchen of 
a ship ; caboose. 1 

The commodity of this new cook-room, (ho mer- 
chants having found to be so great as Unit in all ! 
their ships the cook-room* are huilt in their forc- 
es tles.cont vary to that wlm^ J, a d been anciently 1 
used.— A it* if . lutlayh, Essays. J 

Cool. adj. [A.S. Cell’.] 

1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. 

He set his leg in a pail-lull, as hot ns he could 
well enduru it, renewing it a* it grew cool.-, Sir II . 
Temple. 

2. Not zealous ; not ardent ; not angry ; not 
fond ; without passion. 

* A man of ii!id<|rslniidmg is of an excellent spirit. 

• [in the margin, of a cool spirit.]— Proverbs, xvii. 27. 

660 


COOL 

Coo#. «. freedom from heat; soft and re- 
freshing coldness. 

llut see where I.ucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid the cool nf yon high marblo arch, 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addison, Cato. 

Finlander was enjoying the cool of the morning, 


COOP 

•• 

Tlie toad loveth shade and coolness.— Ibid. 

Yonder the harvest of cold lioiltlis laid up, 

Clives a fresh coolness to the royal cup ; 

There ice. like crystal. Ann and never loat, 

Tenders hot July with Deoenilwr’s frost. Waller. 
The sheep enjoy the coolness of the shade. 

Ihryden , Virgil's Eclogues. 


| 2 ' r VV “ nt ° f affection ; disinclination ; flwdnm 


the Vscjidncss of ancient Medals. 

Cool. v. a. 

1. Make cool ; allay heat. 

Father Ahrnlmm, have mercy on me; nnd send 
IjiznruH, that he may dip the tip nt ids linger in 
water, and cool my tongue \ forlorn tormented in 
this Ihiine.— L mAv, xvi, 2 k 


from passion. 

They parted with ouch coolness towards cae'r. 
other, os if they scarce lmpwLto meet again j-boed 
Clarendon. w 

There is that coolness mid euriousness in a verse, 
which s|>eaks il greatly unsuitable to the Vclicim nre 
and seriousness of the prophet iek spirit. —J. Speuct r. 
Vanity if Vulgar Prophecies, p. fill. 


Snow they use in Naples instead nf ice, because ns Co<m s TDiiteh kinme \ Pifh Linm phin> 
they sn.v, it cools «.r congeals any liquor sooner.- I C0 ® P " ‘ J 1 , ‘ ,r S L Cj, k l ’ 


Addison, ’Iranis in Italy. , 

Jelly of eurraiits. or the jelly of ntiy rijie subaeid | 
fruit, is cooling, and very agreeable to the stouineh. I 
• -Arhuthnot, On the Mature and Choice of Alt - i 
meats. 

■2. Quiet passion; calm anger; moderate | 
zeal. 

My lord Norlhiunlx-rlnml will soon he cool'd. , 
Shah spear, lh ary ll\ Pact It. iii. 1. j 

II.* will keep his jealousy to himself, and repine in 
private, bemuse In* will be apt to fear some ill effect 
it may produce in cooling your love to hiui.- Addi- 
son, SiHctiilor. 

Had they thought they had lss-n lighting only 
oilier people's ipiiii'rcls, jiei'hajis it might Uuwconhtl 
their /ml. Staff. j 

Caul the heels. Keep in attendance. j 

1 looked thrmigh the keyhole, nnd snwpdiin kigH>k- ! 
inc at I lie gate; and 1 had the cniiseieitce to let him 
cool hi* hi its [hem.- Drydtn, Amphitryon. , 

Cool. V. H. I 

' I. (Srow less hot. i 

I roine, who is next? our liquor here cools.— II. ■ 

| Joustni, Enti rtaiimunt nf llighytitc. j 

2. (irow less warm with regard to passion or ; 

I inclination. j 

My humour shall not cool : ] will incense Ford to j 
’ deal with poison, i will possess him with yellowness, j 
j — Shalt sprar, Mt rry II */vs of II unlsor, i. :i. 

You never cool w lute yen n ad Homer .— Drydt n. 

I’m impotent tdl it he done; I will imt uive my- 
self lilierly to think, list l .should cool — Conga cc, 

1 Old Jim lit lor. 

Cooler, s. 

1. That which has the power of cooling the 
body; refrigerant (tlu* cuwuamcr word, in 
Medicine at least). 

f Wi rs are of two sorts; lirsl, tliose which pro- 
duce an immnlinlc miim* uf mid. which are Mali 
as have their parts in liss iiw tii.ii Ilian IIium-hI' the 
orcaus of feeling; and M-ei.mlly. mu h n.s. by pari ten- 
lar v iNfidity. or gms'-m '-s of parts, give n« ater een- 
MMeuee to l lie annual fluids than liny Lad liefere, , 
wheivhy they cannot licve mi fast, and iLen-lfie 
will have h*ss of that inlesiine |«n*ee on which their 
heal depends. 'I he tonmr are fruits, all and li- 
quors, and common visit# r : and the lallt rare surli 
iis eiieumiii rs, and all Mdistaim-s producing visei- 1 
ildy.- (piim //, : 

III dogs or eats there a; pea red 111 " smile necessity 
for a itsiUrua in man. Darn y. Discourse of Con- 


sumption*. 

Acid things wire iiMd only ns coohrs.- Arhulh 
not. On !ht Male n- and Choice of Ahiutuls. 

2. Ycsm‘ 1 in which mi} thing is made cool. 

Your fil'd wort being thus Imili-d, lade otf into one j 
or more n oh rs. or cool Lacks, in dliicli leave the ' 
soilage lieliitul, and let it run olf line.— Murtinur , , 
Un.djtnidry. 

Coolbcadttl. adj. AVitliOllt passion. 

The old, ctiflhf tidal, pi-m nil : avv is as gis>d ns any 
di visit ion dietated by nre.sent heat. - Jiurhe, Ltlh r 
to the Shi rid of Jirishd. 

CoollBh. adj. Approaching ttkcold. 

Looking as wise ns possible, I observed, 1 hat the 
nights lagan to grow a little ivolish at this time of 
Hie year.- (fidds/mth. Essays. 

Coolly, adr. Jn n cool manner. 

1. Without beat, or .sharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, wocdb.iie wrought, 

Ai.d tresli In iIi vv'd with ever-spouting streams, 

Sits coolly mini. 7 iutoson, Si asons, Sumim r 

2. Without, pas-ion. \ « 

Mottoes that address themselves coolly to our rea- 
son, air fittest to he i mpiojed upon reasonable crea- 
tures.— bishop Attvrbvry. 

Co^lneaa. ft. A ttributo suggested by Cool. 

1. Gentle cold soft or mild degree of cold. 

This dillfrenee consist eth not in ttie hint 
ness 

and, . 

great deni than oil. wax. or tallow, lmt not inflamed. 
— bacon , Maiural and, Exi iriwentul History, 


place of continement for poultry. 

(interims was slain the day the cliickuis refused 
to eat out of the t‘oap ; mid (.'laiidius lmleTier uridiT- 
went the like success, when he eonli-mued Hie tn- 
pudiary nugunitions.-A'ig T. browse. 

There were a great ninny ( rammed capons to- 
gi'ther in a coop.— Sir It. IS Estrange. 

Coop. o. a. Confine ; cage ; imprison. 

That pale, that white-fac'd^hore, 

Whose foot spurns liaek the nceim's muring tidqg, 
And coops from other lauds her islanders. 

Shukcspcar, King John, li. 1, 

With tip. 

The Englishmen did coop up the Lord Kaveiisluin, 
that he stirred not ; and likewise held in strait M?gn 
tin* town.— bacon. 

In the taking of a town the poor escape better 
than the rich ; for the one is let gn, and Hie other is 
plundered and coopctl up.— Sir U. L' Estrange. 

With in or within. 

Coop’d in a narrow isle, observing dreams 
With flattering wizards. 

Drydt n, J urinal's Satires, 

The Trojans, nmp'd within their wails *o long, 
t.'ubar their gates, mid issue in a t lining. 

Id., Virgil's .Em id. 

"hey are cooped in elosi* hy the laws nf tlmr 
eoiuilries, nnd the strict guards of those whosu in- 
ten si is to keep tln-m ignorant.— /■/. 

Whut ! coop w hole armies in our walls again. 

Willi both up find in o t within. 

Twice conquered cowards, now your shame is 
shown, 

C i i top'd up a second lime ivifhin ,vour town ! 

AYho dare not issue forth in open lield. f, 

llrydca, Virgil's ,7'nrid. 

The contempt of all ot her knowk dge. as if it wi n* 
nothing in compiirisnii of law or ph.vsirk. ofaMm- 
logy or ehemislry. coups the uiiderstandiiia up noth- 
in narrow hounds, and hinders it Irom looking 
abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 
Id. —Locke, 

Cooper, s. One who nifikcs tmrrcls. 

Nocicln s ofartilii ers and 1 1 ad< sun n, belonging to 
some towns corporate, mu Ii sis weavers ami en.,/»r*, 
by virtue of their riiarli is, pretend to privilege und 
jm isdiet mu . — Sir J. Child, Discourse on Trade. 

Co Operant, port. adj. Jdthouring together; 
working lo tin* sstmc end. 

'1 lie dm sit ion ol In sivenly graces, pmvi ■nient,‘..n- 
M*(|Ui III. I>r co -1 Jit 1 Hid.- ktshi p A <| Inrsi'M, E.cpt ftl- 
t onl of tin Church t III, (h. Mil, J». 1 , 11 : ICoJ. 


Cooperate, v. a. [I’r. evopne/.] (with with 
l nnd to.) 

: 1. Lnlxmr jointly with another to the siirnc 
end. 

It puyzlcth and pcrplcxrili the emueitsof ninny, 
that jn ihsips would f'thi iwe*** cm pirair tntli him, 
and makes a man uadi aim. si alone tu Ins 
ends, bacon. 

Hy giving man a free will, he allows man Hint 
highest satisfaction noil privilege ui'ciuj. " alhigto 
his own felieit.-. Hot le. 

2. CYnt'iir in pindiicing the same eflirt. 

His mercy *411 ml forgive (illeiuleiK, or his be- 
nignity coupi 1 ‘tifr lo Ihe.r eon versions. — Sir T. 
Dn inir, i idgar Errours. 

All these i vqises cunpi rating, mw*i, at last, weaken 
their motion.- Chtyuc, J'hdusophical Principles if 
Mrlural lithybnt. 

'I lie s pi rial Sets arid impressions hy which llm 
Divine spirit introduces this eharge, and how far 
lmuiaii lilH-rl.v coopt rafts mUt il, am subjects be- 
j olid | mr (iiuijiivheiisiori.- dinger s. 

Cooperation, s. Aftt of contributing or ton- 
curring to the sumo end. 

• YYe might work any clfeel without and against 
matter; and 1 liici ml hoi pen hy the cooperation il 
angels or spirits, hut only by tin* unity and harmony 
of nature.— JtaeoH, Maiural and Euperimrutarbi *• 


j * lory. . i 

iis dilffrenee consist eth imt in ttie bent or cool- CoJneratiVO. adj. ProiIlOtilU? the BftmC L'llU 
of spirits; for cloves, anil other. apices, naptha . “ , J p . 

petroleum, have (xiccding hot spirits, hotter a jointly. \ w 

• M - — •- ,| *— For Age with Yirtue is cooperative. m . 

Mr J. Davies, IVUUs's Dilgr^agrf^ l. h- 



COOP 

co6perator. *. One who cooperates with] 
another. „ 

Anri tho Kueecssors will invite perhaps many more 
than your own company to lie mujuralors with the 
truth, amt contributors to the enlarging or the 
Christian Church,—* Hoyle, Works, vol. i. p. my. 
(Rich.) 

Cooptation. 8. [Lot. coaptatio , -on is.] Adop- 
• tion ; assumption. La tin ism, run r. 

Dubitntion is the. beginning of nil knowledge: I 
confess this is true in the first election amt mnptu- 
tion of a friend, to conic into the trie* knowledge of 
4iim by queries and doubts.- HuuyII, Familiar Let- 
ters, i. a. 111. 

Coordain, v. a . Ordain, or Appoint, for some 
rnose along with some one else. 
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COPE. 


.pyrjjo* 


(CoaPSEiTOR 
V'OVR 

Yew of them have cop# nr crested tufts upon their \ With nf 
SEfc: ”T ld ' Trt " Mi '‘ H '* -VI .ml 1 0J ' our faithful fri-nds, 

\VI,.;V ; : ,„n..'a, ermine m T "“ aud I. IM. 

I Opperland was called; but somo will have't to Copartnership. 8. State of hearing an equal 

lie .... * • ‘ - 

Prom the old Britains brought, for cop they used to 
call 

The tops of many hills whieh 1 ain stored witlinl. 

lira 1 / tun, Pnlyolbion. (Nnrcs by 11. and XV.) 

Mas! like unto Diana bright when slit* to limit 
pith out 

Upon Hum! .-Ta baults, or through the cops of Cyn- 
tlius bill, 

Mhoin thousand of the lady niiiiplies await in do 

her will, Phaer. Tcaushdinn of Virgil. C6pataln. adj. See Coptank. 


part, nr 'possossing un equal share. 

In case the hither left only daughters, the (laugh- 
ters efj^nlly suecBedist to their fill le r as in enpar I 
vi rship.—Sir At. Hale , History of Ho: ('•/unnon lato 
if Flight ml. 

At Amsterdam the one vessel took in ballast only; 
the oilier laden with herrings, in copartnership 
with one l'eter Ilriuhcrgh, sailed away for StelLiu 
in J’niiierniiiH.- -Mitioii, Jeffers of Slate. 


_ r the heir is the nut of I lie inheritance, as well 
aa ho is tho lord of it. And so must 1’hrist be of all 
tho creatures appointed uml co-nrdaimd with him. 
—Uomlwin, Works, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. m. [Rich.) 

Coordinate, adj. [lait. con aud < irdinntus , 
part, of ordino = arrange.] Holding the 
same rank with something else : (as opposed 
to subordinate). 

Ollier 1 »Ls1io|in — mifrlil either appoint two presby- 
ters, cither ru-nrilinafe or subaltern, to servo one 
church; or one presbyter to servo two churches. - 
JI. Wharton, Ikfcnn: if Pluralities, p. r#:t : h5U2. 

A co-aril inn la power was given by the bishop to 
them both —l hid. p. 51. 

The word Analysis signifies llie general and parti- 
cular heads of a discourse, with their mutual con- 
iieiious, Ikith ronnliuate mid sulHirdiuate, drawn 
out luto onu or more tallies.— Walls. 

Co6rdinately. adv. In a coordinate man- 
ner. 

For they all with one consent have taught that tho 
divine nature and perfections do agree to the Fatlu-r 
and Son. not collaterally, or coordinatdy, lint snh- 
ordiuutcly. — Se/gon, J.ifn of Bishop Bull, s. 57. 
(Rich.) 

Coordination, s. State* of liolding the same 
rank \xith something else. See Subordi- 
nation. 

In this high court of parliament there is a roroeo- 
ordinal ion of power, a wli.ilesiuin* uiivlure betwixt 
monarchy, opt imncy, ami democracy. - Ihan II, Prc- 
eminence and Pidigrtc of pari in no ids. 

XVlieu tlic*u* petty intrigues of a play arc so ill 
ordered that they have no coherence with tho 
other, 1 must grunl that Lysideiu-i has reason to 
tax that jyaftt of due connexion ; far coordination 
in a play is ns dangerous ami unnatural as in a slate. 

- Itrydcn, fin Dramatick P<nsy. 

Coot. 8. [Dutch, hurt.] Native water- 
fowl (Fulica. olra) so railed. 

Untied gi* 'em of their tires. 

Their wires. their purtlets. pins, and perriwism, * 
Ami they appear like bald roots in I lie nest. 

Beaumont anil Fhleln r. Knight of Malta, 
A lake, the haunt 

Otcnnfs, anil of the llshimr cormorant. 

Dry dm, Fables. 

Tho coot is a common bird upon large ponds, 
lakes, and slow rivers. . . . Colonel Ilawkrr, in bis 
Instruct ions to Young Sportsmen, •■ays: * If a 
gentleman wishes to have plenty of wild-fowl in his 
jiond, let him preserve the coots, and keep no tamo 
swaiiN. The reason that all w ild-fowl seek llie com- 
pany of coots is because these birds are such good 
sentries In give the a'arui by day, when I Im fowl 
generally sleep.’ . . . ‘ Beware of a winged coot, or lie 
will scratch vou like a cat.’ . . . The beak is of n pale 
rose-red or rtcsh-eolniir ; llie patch on llie forehead 
nuked ami pure white; lienee the name of Imld 
coat . . . . Adult birds, from their more divided dark 
colour, huve been bv some authors considered dis- 
tinct, and called lhilica aterrima; but vvu have 
. only one species. — Tamil, British Birds. 

Cop..*. [iii Rosxvorth'siA.S. Dictionary wo 
find 4 Cop , a cope, cup , top — v. crrppc this 
last being the ordinary form of cap. For 
cop, however, no authority is gixen. On 
the other hand, in Pugli’s Welsh Dic- 
tionary we lind not only cop and copa - 
top, sumnwt, crown of head, tuft, crest, 
but ropyn = small crest or tuft, and copatcg 
and copynawg * created, tufted, or topp'd, 
and y-gopawg (tho crested one) gi «en as 
the name for the hoopoe. The word is 
* probably Keltic..] Head ; top of anything ; 
tuft. Obsolete. 

Upon the cop right of his now* ho had 1 

x A wart, and tliarNm stole a tuft nf hairs. 

(Maurer, Canterbury Tales, Prologue. 

They droven him out witliouten tho cytcs*, and 
rV? n * lim to tho ooppe of tho MXL—Wydiffe, St. 
Luke, iv. 20. ^ 

Vol. I. . > * 


(Nnres by II. uml XX.) Oh. line villain ! a silken doublet, a velvet hose, 

a scarlet fluke, and a mpatatn hnt.—Shakcspeur, 
Tailing of (he Shn ir, v. 1. 

Cope. s. [?] Hare. ? 

1. See extract. 

Cope | Is] a custom or tribute duo to the king or 
the lord of the soil out of the li-udmim^iu soma 
part of Derbyshire; of which Alan Jove saith, 

* tigress and regress to the king’s high way 
Tin.* miners have; and lot ami rape they pay: 
The thirteenth dish of ore, within their mine, 

To tho lord for lot, they pay at measuring lime; 
Sixpence a load for eo/tc the lord demands, 

And tluit is paid to lliu be r g 1 1 master's hands.’ 

'IV ./ /. # i;../ 


Copaiba, or Copafva, eollo(|iiially Capivi. s. 

[ ? probably from the same word as the 
following.] See extract. 

Cupaim balsam | is] obtained from various spe- 
cies of Uiijiaifera. trees growing principally in the 
Bra/ils and in tho province of Para, from' wln-m-e 
nmJ from Maraiili.'iiii thelKilsam i> chiclly pnasinsl. 

It llows nliumlantly from incisions in the stem. . . . 
The essential oil of ropaira is obtained by distilling 
the halsiini either . dime nr with waler . ... Uopaiiic 
arid is obtained by shaking together nine parts of 
copnira balsam with two parts of solution of caustic 
aimininia, . . . and leaving tlm mixture for along 
time at a temperature of 50 . - Braude, Manual of \ 
Chemistry. j o 

Cop&i. s. [?] Vegetable secretion of the 
nature of a gum-resiu, chiefly from the 
Rhus eopallinus. 


*2. See extract: (the iiT^auiug is probably re- 
am 

preeedin head). 


ferahle to the custom meevioned uiitler the 


Copal, or gum mi ml, is used as a cement in funii- 
pilioiis . . . and iii liard varnishes. It is not snlnhlu 
in alcohol except with l lie addition of cainphire and 
Hiimionia, nor in any of the oils except rosemary. - 
f tray, SuppUment la the Phrirniacofm ia. 

Copal i is | a resin which exudes spontaneously 
from two trees, the Kims copalliimm nmt tho 
Kkcocarpiis copalilcr, the fu>t of which grows in 
America, the sccuml in the Hast Indies. A third 
species of tin* copal Ins* grows on the coasts of 
(hiimsi. es|Hvi:ill.v on the banks of some rivers, 
among whose sands tlie n*sin is touml. Ii occurs in 
lumps of \arious sixes and of various shades of co- 
lour, from tin* palest yellow -green to the darkest 
brown .- - IS re. Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mims. 

Coparcenary, s. Joint succession to, or 
share in, tin inheritance. 

In descent to nil tin* daughters in coparcenary, 
for want of sons, the chief lions" is allotted to the 
eldest daughter. Sir M. Hale, History of the Cum- 
no 1/1 hue of Fughnid. 

(Sec alsulirst extract under next entry.) 

Cop&rcenor. .s\ [N.F. ptrsomner , portion- 

nicr ; from Lat. portio, -on is - portion or 
part.] Joint successor to, or sharer in, an 
inheritance. 

CofmrccHi rs .. . are sueli as have equal portion m 
the inheritance of an ane.-stnr, and bylaw arc tho 
issue female which, in default of lirirs male, cmuc iii 
equality to the lands of their ancestors. They are to 
make partition of the lands, which ought to he made 
hv cnjHircnn rs of full age. And if the estate of a 
mpairciii r ho in part evicted, the partition shall Is* 
m oided in the whole. The crown of tiuglund is not 
sulmvt to coparcenary, and there is no cofutrcennry 
in dignities. Jamb, hoe Dictionary. 

Thhfagreat lordship was broken and divided, and 


.lamb, hue Dictionary. 

u* luvauiu 

StOlll Vl' 

Cop pa I. is] a. cop or rtu’k of grass, bay, nr coni, 
divided into tilhcablc portions; as the ti-ulli rock, 
Su\ This word, elm denotes tin* gnthi 

ing or laying up of Lin -<>pi # or heaps, as 

the method is for barley or oats, Ac., not bound up, 
that, it maybe the more fairly and justly tithuu: 
and in Kent they retain the word n cop or gap of 
bay, straw, Ac.— oitcob, hue Dictionary. 

Cope. s. [?] 

1 . Anything witli which tho hetul is covered ; 
sacerdotal clonk, or vestment, worn in sa- 
cred ministration. 

Thu principal minister using a decent enpe.— Ec- 
clesiastical Const if uf ions aud ('nanus, § 

Tin* cofie answers to Un* eolobimu used by the 
iaitiu.Hiid the iroKkw used b ( v the (iris-k church. 
Ii was at lirst a common Inbit, being a coat with* 
out sleeves, but allerwards umsI ,:s a clmivli-vHc* 
incut, only made very rich by einlirnid'-TV and tho 
like.- — II 7» alley, Katianiil Illustration of Hu Hook, 
of ( 'am man Prayer. 

2. Anything spread over the head (as the 
concave of the sky) ; any archwork over ;t 
door. 

All 1hc>e tliinirs that are contained 
Within this g««nlly (•»»/»«•, boih most and itasl , 

Their bring have, and daily an* inrj^abt. Spenser. 

( Ivcr IktiI llie dismal lir r s 
Of tlerv darts in lliuniug volleys llcvv ; 

And, living, vaulb'd either host vith lire; 

S«». ltnie-r licry c«i/jc, lugether rush’d 

Both lial tics main. Mdton, Paradise Lost, vi. 212. 

The scholar believes them is no mnu under tlm 
cope of heaven, who is su knowing as his master. - 
Itrydcn. 

Cope. v. a. Cover fas with a co/ic). 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and 
mptd over head. Addison, Travis in Italy. 


partition made lulwecii the live daughters: in every' Cope. i\ tl. [ctnilieetcd with chttp^ cheap, 


|if these portions, the coparceners severally exer- 
cised tlm same jurisdiction royal, which tho earl' 
marshal and his sons bad used, in the whole pm- 1 
x inee. — Sir J. Ihieits, Discourse on the State of Ire- 
land. j 

Cop&rtment. s. Compartment, ('at achres- 
tic ; tl.M’C being no such word as partition, i 
Sec remarks under C onteninorary, adj. 

In a co par tun id, towards the head, and under the 
sciuieireli*. of the letter, an* his initials.- -T. War- 
ton, History of English Poetry, iii. 3ld. j 

Copartner, .v. One who has a share in sonic 1 
common stock oralfnir; one equally con- 
cerned; shatter; partaker; partner. 

, Shill 1 to him make known 

As vet my change. ainl gi'e him to yartako 
Full hapi»iu(*ss with liu-’r Dr rather not ; 

Bui keep Hu* (slds of knowledp; ill my power, 
Without eopartiu r l M ilton. Paradise Lost, tx. 817. 

With til. g 

So sliould 1 have copartners my pain: 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 

Shakespcar, Rape of Luercce* 
Rather by them 

I gain’d wlmt 1 have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Pinuirtner fit these regions of the world. 
Copartmnn ml. ^ p antdist . gained, i. amj 

4 C 


and the (ierman knuffru- biij*.] Pur- 
chase; reward; give in return. 

I and my friend 

Have, by your wisdom, luru this day acquitted 
Of grievous peiui'tii s; in lieu when or. 

Three thousand uiiciiIn, due unto the .lew, 

We freely c c your courteous pains withal. 

Shakcspear, Merchant of Venice, Iv. 1. 

Cope. v. «. [? connected with the Norse 

kappa smd Jtjtnnpe - contend, tight.] Come 
in contact, or contend, with anyone ; op- 
pose ; encounter amorously. Hare. 

1 love to cope, him Ai these sullen (Its. 

,) Shak* spear. As you like it, ii. 1. 
We must not stint 
Our necessary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cciisurers. Id., Henry Vfff. i. 2. 

T will luuke liim tell the tale nucw : 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He Imth, and is again to cope your wife. 

Id., Othello, iv. 1. 

Cope. v. n. 

1. Contend; struggle; strive: (with with). • 
It is likely tlmu wilt nndertako * 

A thing like deat h, to chide away this shame* 

That cope* with ii<*at h itself, to \sea|»o from it. 

Shakcspear, Borneo and J itWef, if. U 

SUl { 



Cop* } 

Cora*! 


COPE 

. , Put E vo was Eve; 

TW» ftur his over-match, who, Belf-dreeiv'd 
And rash, beforehand had no heller weigh’d 
The strength he wan to cope with, or his own. 

Milton, hi radise M epained, iv. 0. 

On every ulfrin, 

newt cop'd with host, dire was llio din. Philips. 

Their generals have not heoii able to cope with the 
troops of Athens, which I have conduced.— Addi- 
ion, Whig Examiner, 

If the min'd apply itsoir first to easier subjects, and 
things near akin to what is already known ; and 
then advance to the more remote and knotty parts 
of knowledge l>y alow degrees, it will be able, in this 
manner, to cone with grealT difficulties, and prevail 
over them with amazing and iiappy success — fVatts, 
Improvement qf the Mind, 

With withal. 

Good, my lord, no please you, let our l rains 
March by us, that we may ]mtuso the men w 
Wo shoinC have cop'd withal. 

Shakespear, Henry IV. Part II. iv. 2. 


COPP 


They perfectly understood both the hares and tho 
enemy they were to cope withal.— Sir R. L' Estrange. 

2. Encounter ; interchange kindness or sen- 
timents : (with with). 

Thou fresh pieco 

Of excellent witchcraft, wiio of force unfit know 
Tho royal fool thou cop'sl with. 

Shakespear , Winter** Tale, iv. $. 

With withal, j* 

Horatio, thou art e’eifas just a man 
Aa e’er my conversati^i cop'd withal. 

' Shake* pear, Hamlet, iii. 2. 

Cope. v. n Bend ns an arch or vault. 

Sumo bending down and coping towards the cartli, 
others standing upright.— Holland, Translation of 
Pliny, b. xxv. 19. 

Cjpemaxi. s. [cope = purchase.] Chapman. 
Obsolete. 

• Cor ceapman we now say fhaptnan, which is as 
much as to say, A merchant or co/te-man.— Verste- 
gan, Restitution of decayed Intelligence in Antiqui- 
ties, eh. vii. 

Assure thee, Celia, he that would Roll thee, 

Only for hope of gain, ami that uncertain, 

Ho would have sold his part of paradise 
For ready money, had ho mot a coprman. 

II. Jonson, Volpone. | 

C6peamate. s. Mate ; fellow ; associate. ; 
Obsolete. 

t No ever staid in place, ne spake to wight, 

•Till then the fox his cojwstuats lie hath found. 

Spenser, Mother llubberd's Tub 

Mis-Bhapcn Time, copesmntc of ugly Night. 


Shakespear, Ripe of Lu creep. 
O, this is the female erne* mate of my son.— U. 
Jonson, Every Man in his Humour . T 


If the gagger or ilia copes mates hud dealt thus ; 
with me, I would have cast iu their teeth forgery 
and false play.- - Bishop Mountagu, Appeal to Casar . ' 
p. 24. j 

This poiylepus confUter, elected by his ghostly : 
patrons to tw my cojwsiHatih^r Milton, Colastcrion . j 
Copier, s. Oiip who copies. 

a. As a transcriber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its rharaeters 
altered by copiers and transerihers.— Addison, JDiu- 
logttes on the Usefulness qf ancient Medals. 

b. As an imitator. 

Without invention a pointer is hut a copier, and 
a poet hut a plagiary ol .it hers.— Drydm, Transla- 
tion of Hufresnoy's Art of Painting . 

Let th'; faint copier, on old Tiller’s shore, 

Norvnci^ the task, each breathing bust explore ; 
Line after line with painful patience truce. 

This Roniai: grandeur, tlmt Athenian grace. Ticket. 

CAplng. s. [cope ~ arch work.] Upper course 
of masonry or brickwork which covers the 
wall. * 1 

AH these were of costly stones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping .— 1 Kings, vii. U. 

The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a 
noble shew by their graceful projections— Addison, 
JFrcehoUler, no. 41.1. , 

Coping [is] the eovering course of a wall either 
flat or sloping on the upper surlhee to throw off tho 
water; sometimes called .also rapping. From its 
great exposure to the weal her the coping stones on 
early buildings arc much decayed ti . . so that Nor- 
man copings are extremely ran-, and Early English 
ones by no means common.— Glossary of Architec- 
ture, , 

Copious. adj. [Fr. copieux ; from Lat. copia 
aplenty, abundance.] Plentiful; abun- 
dant ; exuberant in great, quantities ; free. 

Rose, aa in dance, tho stately I roes, and sprend 
Their branches hung with copious fniit. 

< Milton, Paradise Lost, vii. 324, 

t Tho all-bounUkuis king, who shower’d 
Wit hr*opious hand, rejoicing in their joy. 

Jt? i Ibid. v. ffilff. 

This \loaline acrimony indicates tho copious use 
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of vinegar and arid fruits .— A rbuthnot, On the Ma- 
ture and Choice of Aliments. 

The tender heart is fieoce, 

And kindly pours its copious treasures forth 
lu various converse. Thomson, Seasons, Spring. 
Applied to mental objects. 

Hail, Bon of God, Saviour of men th.v namo 
Shall Is- tho copious matter of my song 
Henceforth ; and never shall my lmrp thy praise 
Forgot. Milton, Paradise least, iii. 412. 

c6plou»ly. adv. In a copious mauner. 

1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great quanti- 
ties. 

The boy being madu to drink copiously of tnr- 
water, this prevented or lessoned the fever.— Bishop 
Berkeley, Further Thoughts on 'Tar- Water. 

2. At large; without brevity or conciseness ; 
diffusely. 

These several remains have been so copiously dc- 
acribi-d by abundance of travellers, and other writers, 
that it is very difficult to make any now discoveries 
on so lieaten a subject. Addison. 

j C<£pionaneas. s. Attribute suggested by 
1 Copious. 

j 1. Plenty ; abtindanc great quantity ; exu- 
! beruuee. 

The copiousness and )»Ieasure of tho argument 
hath earned mo n little further than I made account. 
—Ihncelt, Instructions for foreign Trami, p. 1GS. 

1 2. Diffuseness; exuberance of style. 

The 1 toman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
atpiousness of Homer, and tlm Latin jHxa made it 
hi* business to reach tho conciseness of Dcino- 
Mtliencs.— Itryden. 

Capiat, s. Copier; transcriber; imitator. 
Obsolete. 

As for the ancients nnd elders they urc become 
penitentiaries, proctors in the court ecclesiastical, 
dalarii-s, buUists, rapists, Ac. liar mar. Translation 
of Pica's S<- nitons, p. Pit : l.>7. 

Copl&nt. t\ a. Plant together or at the same 
time. Hare. 

France ln-ing a passable, and plain pervious con- 
tinent, tin* Koiiiaus quickly dilfiCtiM ami rooted 
themselves in every part tlirr'iif. mid mi co-plan ftil 
j tlu-ir language, uliieli iu n short revolution of time 
1 came to be railed * lloniaml.’ — Uowt.ll, Famdiar 
Letters, iv. 10. 

Copdrtion. s. Equal share. Hare. 

Mysclle will Injure :t part, coportion of your pfiekn. 

Spnisi r, Foer ie Qm at, vi. 2, 17. 
Copped, adj. Rising to a top or bead. Ob - 
j so/cte. 

I The blind inoln casts 

i Copp'd hills towards heaven. , 

Shakespear, Pericles, i. 1. | 
A gnlealed echinus lx?ing capital and somewhat 1 
coniek. -IVomt ward. 

Copper, s. [Lat. cuprum.] 

1. Metal so called. i 

CopiH-r is the most ductile and nmlleiible metal, 
after gold and silver. Of ft mixture of copper mid ■ 
lapis ralauiinaris is fonrnsl brass; a composition of i 
copper and tin makes bcll-im-tnl • and eopfu-r nml I 
brass, melted in equal quant it ies, produces what the 
French call bronze, uw-d for statues.— Chambers. 
Used adjectivally , or as the Jirst element in 
a compound. 

In the article Metallurgy I liavo ifett-ribeil the ' 
mode of working certain nipper-mim-s; and shall 
content mysi-lf here with n brief account of two 
eu;>reoiis formations, interesting in a geological 
point of view; that of the copper slate of Mans- 
fcldt, and of the copper veins of Cornwall, ■Ui't, • 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 

2. Vessel made of copper; fixed boiler, larger 

than a movable pot. 4 

They boiled it in a copper to tho half; then they 
poured it into earthen vessels, -Bacon, Natural and 
Experimental History. 

3. Copper coin. Colloquial. 

Copper-note. s. [sec last extract.] Red 

nose. 

lie having colour enough, and»the other higher, 
is too flaming a praise for a good complexion : Wind 
as lieve Hflen s golden Innguil had commended 
T roil us for a eopiM.r-nose.—Shakespcar, Trvilus and 
(Jrcssida, i. 2. 

(lutta rosacea a riseth in little hard tubercles, af- 
fecting the face nil fiver with great itching, which, 
being scratched, looks red, ami rim ill great welks, 


COPS 

coupcrtMd ; which adjective la rentforod also In Cot* 
grave crimson-thced and copper-nosed.— TWd.j 

Copperas, s. Sulphate of iron. 

A name given to three aorta of vitriol ; the green 
the bluish green, and thu while, which are produced 
in the niiiicN of (iernruiy, Hungary, and other coun- 
1 rics. Hut what is commonly sold here for copperas 
is an iirtifleial vitriol, made of a kind of stones found 
on tin; sea-shore in Essex, Haiii|ishiio, and so west- 
ward, ordinarily called gold stones Worn their cohair. 
They alKuuui with iron, and are exposed to tho 
weather iu tails ntaivc ground. Hud receivo the rains 
ami dews, which in time breaks und dissolves the 
stones : the liquor that runs off is pumped iutn boil- 
ers, in which is llrst put old iron, whii^ in boiling, 
dissolves. This fad itious copperas, in many respects, 
agm-s with tlm native greeu vitriol .— Chambers and 
f Hill. Sulphate if Copper. / 

Coppered, adj. UcHcmbling copper/ • * 

llis hiiwcy atppernl nose, and Ih-mi staring eyes. 
His common slanderous tales, which ho didiulliis 
world devise, 

Made Pluto stand in dread. 

Aurth , Translation of Pin larch, p. SMB. (Rich.) 

Clpperlelx. adj. Containing, or approaching 
the nature of, copjicr. 

In tiiis fell there is a large vein of copperish m\- 
pl i ur. Robinson, Sutural History if Cumberland 
and Wcidmortlantl : I70H. 

Copperplate. ». Eugnivcd plate of copjx-r 
lor printing front; impressions printed 
from sufb plnteg. Oflen used adjectivally, 
us 1 a copperplate pugruvcr.' 

•louston . . . collected tin* information of bis pre- 
deeeM*ors in a N’nliinil ItiMory of Animals, published 
in successive parts rrem hits to . . . Thedcli- 
neat ions in ,J<»ii.st uii bring from copfter-plati s, are 
supermr to tin coarse uoiNh-uts of (iestier, but fail 
Sometimes in i-Mu-tm-ss. -Jhdtam, lutnutuction to 
the Liti rat nre of F.u qie in tnr Ji ft rent h, sixteenth, 
and si vi utcc nth Cnitu 'ns, pi. in. eh. ix. sort. § 4. 

Cdpperemitti. s. Out* who manufactures 
copper. 

Salmonella, ai the Grecian tahi is, 

M'a* a mad copjn r smith of E*'s, Swift. 

Copperwork. s. l’lacc where copper is 
worked or manufactured. 

This is like those wrought at copper-works.— 
Woodward. 

Coppery, adj. Uonlainitig, matle of, or hav- 
ing the nature or character of, copper. 

Some springs or llumrary, highly impregnated 
with vitnulick salts, dissolve the Insly or iron ;mt 
into the .spring, and deposile, ; 1 lii-u of the irony 
pari H'lei earned oil', mppi ry joi 1 ieles brought a it'll 
the water out of the neigliUnu ig copper-mines. - 
Woodward, On Fossils. 

| Coppice, s. [_N.Fr. cupric.] Low wood cut 
tit stated times for fuel ; place overrun 
with brushwood; copse. 

I 'poll the edge of yo dor coppice, 

) A stand, where you may have th fairest shoot, 

| Shat, cs/niir, Lon's Lob, air's lost, iv 1. 

j Used adjrctirally , or its tlu* J rsl element in a 


being scratched. hiokH red, and rise in great welks, 
rendering the vfftiigc liery ; and makes cofiper-nosrs, 
as we generally express tliem.--IF/*rt«ii*i, Surgery. 
f Copper ami nose. Dr. Johnson says. Jlut it in probu- 
bly a corruption of tho Freneli coujairoM*, *un ex- 
treme redness of tho fare, accompanied, with many 
pimples and rubies, specially almut thu nostj.’ ((.’nt- 
gruve.) And Sbcrwootl trauslutcn 1 vopor-nosetf ' by 


compound. 

In 1 applet woods, if you leave st addles ton thick, 
they run to bu-.lms and briars, ami lia\e little clean 
underwood. -Baton. 

Tin* rat** of coppice lauds will fall upon thu dis- 
covery of ci m 1-imi ie*. l.ockc. 

C6pple. s. Small cop. 

And then, presently, yrnl shall see tho Cape del 
Airuja, ami the marks thereof are tlirse : it. is a low 
t'-ipc. ami upon it is a topple u< >t very high, and 
there ta'uiiinetii tiie highland of the .Sierras Niimdas 
or Snowy Moimauiis. Uactuyt, Voyages, iii. (KKk 
I Rich.) 

Copple-dust. .s. [see C ujicl.] I'owder used 
in purifying mefals, or tlu* gross* parts 
separated by the eoppcl or cupel. 

it may ta* aim fried by incorporating powder of 
steel, nr cupptvuust, by pouncing into the «tuick- 
silver.— Baton. . • 

cdppied. adj. Rising in a conical form; 
rising to u point. . • 

There is some dillerenei* in this shape, sotnn taiing 
flatter 011 thu top, others rtororeiipied.— Woodward, 
On Fossils. 

c6pr*lite. s. [Ur. goirpot = dung, Xifloc- 
stonc.] Fossil dung, containing pbospbate 
of linlc, anti ustid us a manure. See Fe«* 
cal. • # t , 

Copse." s. Stunc ns f 0 ppicc, of which it is 
the commoner forn . " 

A laud, nu*h side wli^reof was bounded jrtn iptli 
high tuulM-r J.IWH, and copses of far mwreiiuuiWo 
grow tli.— S i\ Sidney. 



COPS 

The willow* and tho hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more Ik* nccii, 

Fanning their joyous leave* to thy *oft lay*. 

, , ,, Milton, Lyndas. 

Oak* and bramble*, if the copse he huni'd, 
Confounded He, to t he Maine asm* turn'd. Waller 

Hut in what quarter of the c<i fine it lay, 

Hi* eye by certain level could survey. 

Dryden, Fables. 

Used adjectivally, or as the first dement in 
a compound. 

The ttwt quarter* of the shire nrc not destitute of 
copse wooil*. -C'tfww, Harvey of Cornwall. 

Oopae. tk a. 

•J. Prnsorve underwoods. 

\ The neglect of copsing wood cut down, hath linen 
^«f4pry evil consequence.-tf u>//7, Address to Parlia- 
ment. 

2. Enclose as a copse. 

Nature itself hath caused and hound ua in from 
flying out, and hath designed to every man hi* pro- 
per huaine**. that he may not stray nor wander 
abroad— Farindon, Sermons, p. 4M : l«ft7. 

1 speak thia— to stir up anil kindle in you the 
npirit of industry, to enlarge your conceits, and tioL 
suffer your labours to be cop*/ and inued up within 
the poverty of some pretended method.— halts. 
Golden Remains, p. 11. 

C^pay. adj. Having copses. 

To copsy villages on either side 
And apiry towns. Dyer, Tlut Fleece, b. ii. (Rich.) 

CAptank. t. [the following extracts, {riving 


COPY • , 

Copulative, adj. See extract. 

Copefahve jiroposit on* are ihose which have, 
nion: subjects or predicates connected by alllrma- 
live or negative conjunction* ■, a* riches unit honour? 
are temptations to pride: firsar conquered tk 
tiauls and the Britons: neither gold nor jewel* will 
pttrrluiws inuiiurtalily.— IFiaHs, Loyick. 

Copulative, s. 

1. In (Jnnnmur. Copulative conjunction. 

1 1 (To tin 1 copulative. *Aiur must he expounded 
’Or.’ Bishop Patrick, Paraphrases and Com mm • 
taros on /he Old Testament, Genesis, xix. 12. 

The conjunctions, which conjoin tmtli «enti‘iu'i*s 
and 1 heir iiiciuiiugx, an- either copulatives or conti- 
niuilives. The principal copulative in English is 
AmL -Harris, Hermes, ii. 2. 

2. Connection ; conjunction in general. 

They understand polygamy to lie u conjunction of 
divers copulatives in lnunlxT, which is not under- 
stood tills jMTson proceeds union fourth wife, which 
makes more tlum one copulative in the rule of mar- 
riage.— Sir R. Upcast. Present State of the Urak 
amt Armenian Churches, p. 307. 

C^pniaUveij. . ude . In a copulative man- 
ner. 

Then the promise In the same tenour coputatirflp. 
And will give unto this; (still with the same special- 
ity) tlm keys Ac. . . , and whatsoever thou Ac.— 
Hammond, Works, ii. 3S4. (Rich.) 

Copy. s. (somnicil cuppy.) [Fr. cupii", L.Lat. 
copia = plenty, the original meaning, that 
of (i, now obsolete.] 


COPY 


(■rfcps* 

ICorvuoHi 


different forms of this term, are chiefly 1. Transcript from an archetype or original, 
taken from the Shakespearian cominciita- ” ‘ ’ - 1 * - 

tors on the text given under Co pa tain. 

That a conical or sugarloaf hat is meant 
is generally admitted; though the exact 
details of the several forms and their rela- 
tion to one another are obscure. In some 
we have the English element cape or con- 
pic. Co pit ft in, however, has a foreign look ; 
whilst the inputting of -tank is uncertain.] 

Willi high copt hats, and feathers llaiiul n Haunt. 

(iasroiptie. 

Ulysses revilcth not Thcrsitcs with these termes. 

Thou hnlling and lame squire, th»u bnld-pntc, thou 
cvptauk ; thou art caiuel-bnckcd, erump-shonld- 
ered: but ratlier reproaehetll him with liis vaine 
imhblumsiid indiscreet. lamruaiti*.— Holland, Trans- 
lation of Plutarch, p. ;«». t Rich.) 

for In; went not without breeches nor did wear a 
long gown tray ling on tlu* grounds, U'.»r a high cup- 
toarfliat. but tm>k a mean apparel between the 
Modes and tlm Persians ,—F. North, Translation of 
Plutarch, p.r»7s. (Rich.) 

A coptankt hat made on a Flemish block. 

( iaxonipne . 

Then should come in the dootours of Loveii with 
their great copptankis and doetours lints. - Bee- 
hive of Korn, eh. i. 7, li. (Nan** by II. nml W.) 

Upon their heads they warn felt hat*, coppfe- 
tanked, a quarter of an "ll liiirli nr more.— Comines 
hy Damt, n. ft, b. iNnrca by II. and \V.) 

C6pula. s. [Lat.- link, couple.] In Logic. 

That part of a proposition which lies be- 
tween the terms, and delivers the agree 
ment or non-agreement between the sub- 
ject and the predicate. See A m. 

The study of elementary logic includes the special 
consideration of t. The term or name, tlm written 
or spokri sign of an object of thought, or of a moue 
or thinking. 2. Tlm copula or relation, the connec- 
tion under which terms an* thought of together. . . 

3. The proposition ... 4. The syllogism .- ik Mor- 
gan, Syllabus of a Proposal System of Logie. § 3. 

Copulate, v. n. Have sexual intercourse. 

JJot only the person* w\ copulating are infected, 
but also their children. - Wish nan, Surgery. 


Copulate, adj. Joined. * J , u 

If tlm force of custom, raupln and separate, be 
groat, the forco of casUnxf copulate, nml conjoined 
and collegiate, is far groattk.-itaciw, Essays. 

Copul&tlon. s. 

1. Sexual intercourse. . 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, an 
prohibited as unhdhost .-Hooker, hcvlmasUcai 
Polity, b. iv. § 11. 

2. Conjunction of union in general, j 

His copulation of monosyllable* sullying th' 
quantity of a trisyllable to liis intent .— V utUuham 
Art if English Poesie. .... .. 

Those Virtues are so jcmijomed together amon 
themselves, witja a certain mutual copuldtwn- St 
M. Sandy*, Jifays. p. UB*. , « , . . 

„ mt, you know, i* t? unexpected 
*i<ffas, the discovery of *mic occult relation ktweni 
iuuges in appearanco remote 4*)m each other. 
•1 mm to** l * #L — uo, ir ' 
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If virtue's self were lost, we might 
From your fair mind new copies h rite. Waller. 

I have not the vanity to t hink my copy equal to 
the original. — Sir J. Denham. 

lie slept forth, not only tlm copy of tjod's hands, 
but also tlm copy of liis itcrfcctinus, a kind of image 
or rcprrsrulut ion of tin: Deity in small —South, 
Sermons. 

The Romans having sent to Athens, and the 
Cl reek cities of Italy, for the copies of the best laws, 
chose ten legislators tu put them into form.— Swift, 
2. Individual book. 

The very having of the books of (Jod was :i matter 
of no .small charge, ns limy could not. Im had 
wise than in written copies. -Hooker, Ecclesiastical 
Polity, I). v. § 22. 

Original ; exemplar. 

II was the copy of our conference ; 

In W lie slept not for my urging it : 

At board be fed not, for my urging it. 

Shakispotr, Cornett y of Errors, v. 1. 
Let him first learn to write, after a copy, all tlm 
letters in the vu’gar nlplialirt.— Holder, Elements of 
Speech. 

The first, of them I have forgotten, and cannot 
easily retrieve, because tlm copy is at the pn*> 
Dryden. 

4. Instrument hy which tiny conveyance is 
made in law. 

Thou know'st that Rniiquoaiul bis Fleanco lives — 
Rut in them nature's copy 's not eternal. it 

ShakesiH'O r, Macbeth, in. 2. 

Picture drawn from another picture. 

Originals ami copies much the same, 

Tlm picture* value is the painter's name. 

Bramston. 

3. Abundance; plenty; supply: (probably 
sounded co-py). 

Thai copy or store that lm hath given us.— Trans- 
lators of the Bible, to the llctuler. 

Which would you choose now, unstress?- 

Cannot tell : 

The copy does confound mm. 

B. Jonson, Magnetic Lady. 

Copy. n. «- Transcribe; write after an ori- 
ginal ; imitate ; propose to imitation ; en- 
deavour to resemble : (often with out). 
These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men or llcxckinh king of Judah copied out- Pru- 
wrbs, xxv. 1. . ... . 

lie that borrows other men s experience, with this 
design of copying it out, possesses himself of one of 
tlm greatest ad vantages. —Dr. J/. More, Decay of 
Christian Piety. 

To copy heo few nymphs aspir d, 

Iler virtues Twer swams aduiir d. > Aicyt. 

cSpy. V. n. \Do anything in, imitation of 
something else. 

Some imagine, that whatsoever they find n the 

Painting. 

With ^roui, 


W ith after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Drvdon, in \ 
particular, xuvm very often to have copied after it I 
in their iU»*iatick writings, and in their v«ui» ui»on 
love— Aaf isou, Spe datu r . \ 

6pyboob a. Book in winch' copies ary 
written for learners to imitate; hook iu 
whirls he learner imitates the copy. ^ 

Fair os a text B iu a copy-book. 

ShakfsiKur, Love's Labour's lost, v. S. 
c6pyer. s. One who copies ; copyist (the 
commoner word). 

W hat eopyer wodd have stifled those passages in 
ihrui Imtli 't'-HvntUy, Phileulctlurus Ltpsiensis, § 
xxxiii. 

Copyhold, s. Kind of tenure to constitute 
whi^h the lands must have been demisable 
hy cojiy of court -roll from tiny: immemo- 
rial. Seeext met. 

Other things dorm in tlm lord's court, so he regis- 
ters such tenants a* are admitted m tlm mourt, to 
any parcel of land or tcimnmnt In-longing to the 
nuitior; and the tnmscripl of this is called tlm court 
roll, tlm copy of which the tenant takes from him, 
and kirns its liis only evidence This is called a base 
tcnur^JxrauNC it holds at Liu* will of tho lord ; yet 
nut simply, but according to the custom of the 
manor: so that if a copyholder break not tlur cus- 
tom oft lie manor, nud thereby forfeit his tenure, he 
cannot la* turned otiiW tlm lord's plcnsiirc. Tlieso 
customs of minmi-s var Ain one point or other, almost 
iu every manor. Stniu^wny-holds arc finable, and 
sonic certain : that wliiciPistlAiabk*. the lord rates 
al what line or income lm pleases, when tlm truant 
is admitted into it: that which is eciTuiu is a kind 
of inheritance, and called iu many places customary; 
larause the tenant dying, and tho hold lieing void, 
the next of liloisl paying the eustomarjj line, ua two 
shillings for an acre or so, cannot he denied his ad- 
mission. Some copy holders have, by custom, tlm 
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Wlmn a painter copies from tho lift*, ho has n« 
*oaltcr features and lineaments, under 
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wood growing unon their own lund.'whielndiy law 
tliey could not nave. Soum hold by tlm vergo in 
ancient dcumsim; and though they hold by copy, yet 
an: tin y, iu account, a kind of ireeholder: lor, if 
such a mm commit felony, thu king Imtli annum, 
dieiu, nud vastum, as iu case of fn*c)iolil. Some 
others hold by common tenure, called mere copy- 
hold ; ami they committing felony, their laud es- 
cheats to the lord of I lie manor, t 'owcll. 

If a customary tenant die, the widow shall havn 
what the law calls her free bench in all bis copy- 
hold lauds. Adihsuii. 

Copyholder. *. One possessed of land 
copyhold. 

Hut now thou art niiuo 
for onc-nnd-twenty ycara. or for three lives: 

Uhoc#*'' which thou wilt. I’ll make thee a copyholder. 

It. donson. Staph- of Mews. 

Ryan enumeration of real cm'iimstaiiecs, lie gives 
us the following lively iliiiughL of tin* uiiserablo te- 
nement, yet ample mtv i»i*s, of a poor cuoyholdcr.— 
T. Wiirlon, History if English Poetry, tv. 41. 

Copyist, x. ^ tt o» 

1. Transcriber. ' 

The first may ho ascribed \*> the copyist'* haste, 
negligence, or ignorance.- Black-wall, Sacred CLas - 
sieks dt fcmieil nml iltustratnl, ii. 217. 

Tho line on which copyists wrote may bo one 
cause of errors iu transcribing. Archbishop New- 
come, Essay on the English Translations if the 
lhble, p. 37U. 

Imitator. 

No original writer over remained ho unrivalled by 
succeeding copyists, us this Kiciiinu Blaster [Theo- 
critus 1. J. Warton, Essay on t he iJVrJUngs ami 
Him us of Pope, i. i». . 

Copyright, s. Property of aiT author in a 
literary work. 

Mucli may Iml collected from the several legisla- 
tive recogiiilion.’of copy-rights. -Sir W.Blackstone, 
Commentaries on the Laws if England, 

The ft A « \ ict. c. 4ft provides that tho copyright 
of every Ixxik (which includes every volume, part, 
or division of a volume, jiampldct, sheet of letter- 
press, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan, sepa- 
rately pubfislicd), which shall lie pulilislu^l in tlie 
lifetime of its author, sliall endure for liis natural 
life, ami for seven years longer ; or if the seven 
years shall expin* bdnini the cud of forty-two years 
from the llftf> publication, iL shall endure Tor such 
period of forty-two years ; nud that when llw work 
is posthumous, the copyright shall endure Tor forty- 
two years from tho first publication, and shnll be- 
long to the proprietor of the aullior’s uiauusciipt.— 
Wharton, Law Lexicon. * 

All these things eaine over my nnndj all the gra- 
tulaliou* that would hnye thickened upon him, and 
even some have glanced aside iqxm his humble 
friend ; the vanity, and tho fame, and tlie njollts 
(the Professor is .>00/. ideal money out of pocket 
this fttilun*, lxsidcs 200/. Iim would have gotUbHthe 
copyright, and the Fmlotoor is never uiudwl# rore- 
liniid with the world). — Lamb, LdUxr *" U m “ 
tuny. 

m 
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Co}tW’> 

<VilUOE J 

Coquet. Entertain with compliments 
ftiul amorous tattle ; treat with uu appear- 
ance of amorous tenderness.^ 

You aro coquetting a maid of httfour, my lord 
looking on to see how tlio gamesters play, ami 1 
railing at you both .— SwifL * 

Coqnet. v. n. Act the lover; entice by 
blandishments ; flirt; inmper. ** 

1'hylHa, who lmt n month ago 
"Was nmrry’il to the Tunbridge lienu, 

I saw coipiettiiw t'other night, 

111 imhlick, with that odious knight. thrift. 

The French ullhir had digged on, Mlwibelh hiOl 
coquettal with it as a kitten plays with a linll. - 
Fronde, History qf England , Reign of Elizabeth, 
eh. viii. 

Coquetry. Affectation of amorous ad- 
vances; desire of attracting notice? 

I was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all the wit and liemity ono 
could desire in female companions, without a dash 
or uyquctry, that from time to time gave me a great 
many agreeable torments.- -Addison, Spectator. 

Coqafene.s. [Fr. coipti tit:.'] (lay uiry girl ; 
woman who endeavours to attract notice. 

If you would set* the humour of a coauctte pushed 
to the last excess, you may Mud an imAincc of it in 
the following story.— A young eoqmttc widow in 
Frants* having l icon followed by a Gascon of quality, 
Ac. — Toth r, no. It’ll. /* 

The light cmpiettes a/t sylphs alert repair, 

And sport and lluttej>«i tin* fields of air. Popp. 

A coquette an 1 a&.mlcr-boi aro spark-led.— Ar- 
but knot and Rope. 

Not less vain of her person than her politicks, this 
stately output, the guardian of the pmlcstant faith, 
the terror of the sea. the mediatrix of the fact ions of 
F ranee atul the scourge of Spain, was infinitely 
mortified, if an embassador, at thellrsl nndienee.diil 
not tell her she was thetlnest woman in Kuropr.- 

5 ^ IViirton, History of Engtidi Ibkfry, iii. 1V»3. 
mm answering site la-gnu to question : this 
Willi her was rare : and Adeline, who as yet 
Thought her predictions went not much amiss. 

Began to dread she’d thaw to a coquette— 

So very diltieult, they say, it is 
To keep extremes from meet mg, when onre set 
III mot ion. Huron. Hon Juan, xv. S|. 

[From coquart, a prattler. Hr Johnson says; which 
mnv in* from caqueter. lo tattle. The old French is 
cokatt for coqnart. V. Laeomla*. One might sup- 
pose Cotgrave to have ls*en jilted by some coquette, 

6 and that, in revenge, he heaped upon the name the 
following choice terms; 1 Voqutitc, a prattling or 
proud gossip; a linking or llippi-roiis minx; a eoeket 
or tailing housewife; a titisill ; a flcliergcbit ! ’ 
Among these appellations we see eocktt ; which was 
the Kmrlisli worn at that time, and wliieii is perhaps 
the lucauiu’xof Ben Joii.hoiiV simper the f ockets ’ m 
one of his Masques, Our old ndjective mckit is pert, 
brisk, gay, Ac.. and was also at the iicgiuuing of the 
last century written output, ' A gentleman, a friend 
of hers, is always very coquet lo her in his drink, 
and lieverjto at other limes: 1 menus'* folly is the 
effect of drrujfkcniicss.' ( Irtish Apollo, 171$, vol. i. 
p. 7<KJ.)-7Wd.l 

Coquettish. udj. Affecting the manner of a 
coquette. 

Their hair falls in long plaits down their backs, 
and a veil or handkerchief, twisted round in a m- 

i fluftish manner, serves them for a very becoming 
wad-dress.— Swinburne, Tran Is in Spain, let. 11. 
Cdracle. s. [Welsh, nrncfjl.~] Boat formed 
of si frame of wickerwork cotered with 
leather»<)r oiled cloth. 

IrcrmWtus assun-s us, Unit tin* boats on the Kii- 

( titrates d’era made of willows covered over with 
tides, auiFVhieli appear by his description to be 
much the same with what an* used at this time on 
tin* river Severn, anil known by the name of coracles. 
—Costard, Obserra/iniis tending to illustrate the 
Book of . tub, exp. i5t", p. $. 

1 have Ihs-h informed, Hint lamls made of wicker. < 
and covered with a skin, resembling the upper .shell 4 
of a tortoise, an* frequently used for passing rivers 
in different parts of India.- Bouts of a similar si rue- 
tun: am to be found in Wales, filled coracles. — 
Hole, Re Marks on the, Arabian Mights' Entertain- 
ments, p. fl'i. 

CbruL s. [Lai. curnllwni.\ 

1. Animal product, forming tty; hard, or sup- 
porting, part of ;i large class of polypes, 
by the soft parts of which it is secreted; 
r#oIypedoni : (the extmets indicate the ex- 
tent to which its animal or reye table cha- 
racter has been a matter of doubt), 
it food coral is a plant of as gnat, liardness and 
/ atony nature, while growing in the water, as it lias 
* t liter long exposure to the air. The vulgar opinion, 

« ftbat coral is s«tfi:. while in the w-a, proceeds from a 
fcdfr and thin emit, n#u eruslnceons mutter, covering 
it wJhUc ^ is growing, and which is taken off before I 
. tfSr^rkvd u]i for use. TJio whole rural plant J 
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grows to n foot or mnro in height, and is variously 
rmuillcd. It is thickest at the slrin, audits hnmrhcs 
grow gmdually smaller. 1 throws to stones, without 
a mot, or without any way lionet rating them, but ns 
it is found to grow', and take in its nourishment in 
the mnnncr of plants, and to product* llowers and 
kccmIh, or at least a matter ana logons lo sisals, it i»m- 
perly ls*longs to the vegetable kingdom.- Sir J. llill. 
Materia M alien. 

This gentleman, desirous to find the nature of 
coral, caused a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into the sea, witli express orders to take notice 
whether it worn hard or soft in the place when: it 
RToweth.— Sir T. Hrtarnc, Vulgar Erranrs. 

A turret, was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of nlnhaster while. 

And crimson coral, for t he queen of night 
Who takes in Sylvan shirts her cluiste delight. 

iJrydcn. 

Coral fis] a calcareous substance formed by a 
species of si-a polypus. . . . The thirst t'oral is found 
in the Mediterranean. It is lislieil for on the coasts 
of Broveuee, and constitutes a considerable branch 
of the trade of Marseilles. . . . f’oeuMlsIiiug is nearly 
ns dangerous ns pearl llshing, oil account of the 
uiunlN-r of sharks which frequent the seas w here it 
is earned on. . . . Coral is mostly of a line red co- 
lour. but occasionally it is llesli*eoloured, yellow, or 
white. The red is preferred for making necklaces, 
crosses, and other female ornanieiits. — lire, Hie- 
tionary of Arts, Manufacturts , and Mines. 

Used adject i mill/, or as the Jirst dement in 
a compound. 

He In-nrs the crackling sound of carat woods, 

And secs the secret Nouns: of subterranean Honda. 

brydru, Virgil. 

From Greenland's iev mountains. 

From I /.ilia's now strand ; 

When* A trie’s sunny fountains 

Boll dowu their golden sand; 

From many nil ancient river. 

From many a palms plain; 

They call IIS lo deliver 

Their laud from error's chain. 

liishnp II, in r. Missionary If 'nun. 

This rcsnlul inn was . . . MmuMlicmd by intelli-l 
P'liee that arrived in June, that an Aln-riin* squadron ' 
bad attacked a lain* body of Christ inns rniraued ill 
tin* coral fishery oil' Umia, and bail uinssaai d or I 
carried otf into e'lplivily I In- whole nf the crews.— 
Vaugr.Miiral History tin at Jlritain, li. Hy. 

The most important productions of the apparently 

insignificant I’ol.vpi are the aeeiiiiiulatiousol' 

the ealeansms skeletons of the Antlio/.oa. which 
form the curat islands ami reel's. . .. These /.noph.vlic j 
product ions are classified under Hirer heads; * nt«»IK/ 
•harrier reefs.’ and* fringing m IV Tin* term ’aloll ’ 
is the name given to the eoivi/-islauds. or lagoon- 1 
islands, by tli»*ir iiiliahitauls in the Indian neeau. 
An atoll ci insists of a m:iII or mound of coral rock, 
rising in tin* ocean from a considerable depth, and 
returning into itsell so as to form a ring, witli a 
lagoon, or sheet of still water, in the interior.... 
The carat animals thrive 1 n-m in llu: surf occasioned 
bv the breakers. Through this agitation an cvrr- 
changing and aerated hodyofsca-walcr washes over 
their surface, ami their imperfect respiration is 
maiutained at the highest slate of activity. Abun- 
dant animalcules, and the like objects of food, arc 
thus constantly brought within tin* sphere oMlu* 
tciitariiln of llu* hungry polypes.. . .Tie* third class 
cf coral productions, which .Mr. Darwin terms 
'fringing reefs,’ differ from the barrier reefs in 
having a comparatively small depth of water on tin: 
•niter side, and a narrower and shallower lagoon 
channel between them ami the main land. These 
dilli-rcnccs in the characters of the wonderful fabri- 
cations of tin* coral animalcules an* explicable by 
the following facts in tln-ir physiology. .^Tlic term's 
ascending and desceudmg, of course, only lien* apply 
to tin* relaliou of I In* /w, //-builders to the unstable 
laud, not lo the level of the unchanging sea. . . . Let 
the island go on siiksiding. and the/wv// reef will 
continue growing upon its own finiiidalioii, whilst 
the water gains mi llu* land, until the highest point 1 
is covered, and there remains a perfect atoll.— t/tr/u, j 
Lectures oil Comparative Anatomy, led. vii. 

2. Piece of coral which children* have to 
help them iu cutting their teeth. 

Her infiiiit gramlame's coral next it grew ; 

Thu hells she ginglcd, ami the vvliistle blew, l l opc. 

Coralline, adj. Consisting of coral; having 
the character or nature of coral. 

At such time ns the sea is agitated, it takes up 
into itself terrestrial matter of unwinds, and in par- 
ticular l lie coralline matter, letlilg it fall agaiuavs it 
beeumes erfni.— Woodward, Onjrussils, 

Coralline, s. 

1. Polypedom of the corallines. 

Coralline is a sea-plant used in medicine; but 
niuz-h inferior to the coral in liardness, sometimes 
gm-nish. srnin mnes yellowish, often nillUisli, and 
fri'qiiently white. Sir J. Jlilt. 

2. In Zoolotjtf. Polype of the same general 
character as the coral animal, but smaller 
and of less importance in commerce, iu- 
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habiting northern and temperate, rather 
than tropical, latitudes. 

The genera Hertulaiia, I’nmpaimlnria, Tulmlarin 
Ac., which form the principal subjects of FlliaVi 
Itcnutiful and rlassical work on Corallines, compose 
tin* present division of the eoiujiuund llydrozoa, or 
liydriform polypes. ... It np|H‘ars lluit uca-witti-r 
may have entry to these canals and cireulalc will) 
tin* chyle, and so contribute some sliaru to the re- 
spiratory process of the corattisfo. It is eertrith 
that Koa-vvater is admitted to the corresponding 
cavities iu llu* Autliozoa. Botli Lister iimf Ix/vveu 
have obsi*rved an alternate imbibition ami expulsion 
of water in the po|y|M*sofScrtulariu*aiidTul»nlaria*. 
The ehylaipicous lluid, as it may Is: toonied, wliieii 
circulates in the general raiuilicii cavity of 1 he coral- / 
line is colourless, mid contains only Home lrimup/ 
round corpuscles, (keen, IavI tires on Cummrat /T 
Anatomy, lis-L. vii. V -'•* 

CorAllold. adj. [Ur. giiptAAotiii///,-.] R ( >. 
semhliitg coral. 

The pcutiulroiiN, columnar, coralloul bodies, that 
arc compoMHl of plates set lengthways or the h<slv, 
and passing from the surface lo lliu axis or it.' - 
II omi taint, On Fossils. 

Cor&lloldal. adj. Su me as C o r a 1 1 o i d. ■» 

Now t iiat plants ami ligneous Imdios mny indurate 
under water, willnml npprnachmcul ol’nir, wo have 
experiment in coralline, vvilli many curulhiidal v. ou- 
crctiinis. -Sir T. llnacuc. „ 

Corant. s. [see C o u r i c r.] 

1. Dance so called ; eorauto. 

It is harder to dam-c a corant well than njigg; so 
iu I'oiivervil imi, even, eHsy, ami agmsible, more than 
points of wit.- Sir IV. 7i tuple. 

1 Would as soon believe a w idnw in great grief for 
her husband, because l saw In'r dance a corant 
about bis colliu. IVa/sh. 

2. Newsletter so called. See Courier. 

All tin- lords 

Have him in that esteem for his relations, 

Cornuts, avisos, corn'-pomicmi-s 
AVilli this aiuiiassador, and that agent ! 

It. Jousoii, Magnctick Lady, 

CorAnto. s. Air or ihiuee. 

I'll like a maid llu* better, tvhiln T have a toolh iu 
m.v head: why lie is able to le.-ul Jn-r a eorauto.— 
Shah spear. Alt's mil Hud ends ii'ift, ii. ;j. 

After tins, they danced e.dlinrds amt earnn/ns. 

1 1. Jousoii , Masqtus at t'oiirt. 

Corb. s. In Archill el arc. Cnrlicl. Obsolete. 

It was a bridge yluull iu goodly vvizc, 

W it It curious curies and pi miauls graven fain*. 

Spt nsi r, t>\u /•//. (put n, iv, 10, fi. 

Corbel. 8. [Fr. corheifle.] Iu Architecture. 
Stono standing out from a wall singly or 
iu ranges, and used for supporting a para- 
pet or other projection. See uUu second 
extract. 

The corbels that ribbed each massive aisle, 

AVer** a llcur-dc-lis or a qualrc-l'emlli*. 

Sir IT. Scott. I.a y of the Last Min sin L 

Corbels an« used in a great variety of situation*, 
and are carved mid imMildixl iu various wa.vs ae- 
eordmg to the tilde of the jute m wliieii llic.v an 
executed; the form of a head was very frei|ii( mly 
given I lu-iii in each of (lie sljles from' >nrmim lo 
late IVr|iciiiliculnr, espeeially when iimsI under the 
ends of (lie weallier-motdiliiigs of doors and win- 
dows, and in oilier similar sit uni ions. Any cou- 
sl met imi which is carri« 1 bj eorbils so as to stand 
beyond the face of a wait is aid to lie '/m/iuiI. 

A d trbi /-table |is| *i mw of curia Is viq>|nirliiig a 
parapet or cornice, (ibuuarj of Icefr/tcture . 

Cdrbel. v. a. Support liy meim.s of corhels ; 
lurtiisli with corhels. 

( For example mu 1 ist extract uudi r pirceding en- 
try.) 

Cord. s. [Fr. Ct.rde ; i,at. < lunla.'\ 

1. Rope; string composed of several strands 

or twists. v ^ 

Thine .eyes si all si'C Jerusali iu n quiet habitation, > 
n liUieniaelo thaLlhall not be taken down ; none of 
the stakes 1 IktcM' shall ever I)" removed, neither 
kIiiiII any nf the curds thereof bo broken.— Isaiah, 
xx.\ iii. an. 

2. Quantity of wood for fuel, eight feet long, 
four high, anti four broad: (fcuppo<cd to lie 
measured with si cnrdj. 

An (Mik growing lately in a copse of my I" id t’ra- 
ve^'s yielded twenty-three cunl of lira-wood. - 
Met ’j/ii, Sglra, iii, 3. $ IS. 

Cord. i?g a. Jliud or lastPii with cords ; dost; 
hy .T bandage (as, ‘ to card a trunk’). 

C6rda(re. 8. In A avir/alion. («?neral tenu 
for ropes of any kr,d. ' } • 

Our cordage from liar ntore, and cables slimihUHs 
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They ftwl<'n%l their ships, and riil at anchor with 
GAhlm or iron chains, having neither canvas nor 
cordage -Mr M r . Hateigh, Essays. 

Spain ftirniahwl a sort of rush eiiUM apartum, 
UHonil for cordage nul cither parts of shipping.- Ar- 
buthnot, Tablet of ancient Coma, Weight*, and Mea- 
sure*. 

Corded, part, adj . Made of cord or cords. 
Tills night he nimnvth, with a corded ladder, 

To climb celestial Silvia’s ehninlier-window. 

• ShakrjQrar, Tun (icntlc.men of Verona, ii. fl. 

Cordelier. 8. [Fr.] Fmncisciin friar : (so 
named from the cord which serves him for 
a cincture). 

And wl#> to assist hut a grave cordelier. Prior. 
MrdUl. adj. [Fr. ; from Lat. cor, cortl-is 
^Jjgftrt.] 

1. Reviving; invigorating; restorative. 

H«* only took cordial waters, in which wo infused 
sometimes purgatives — Wiseman, Surgery. 

2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart ; tree from hypocrisy. 

Doctrines an* infuW among Christians, wliieh 
, an* apt to obstruct or intercept the cordial super- 
struotiugnf Christian life of renovation, where the 
foundation is duly laid. -Hammond. 

Cordial, .v. Medicine which increases, or 
is supposed to increase, the force of the 
heart, giving a feeling of strength; any- 
thing which 'Comforts, gladdens’ or exhi- 
larates; restorative. 

Then with some cordials seek fur to appease 
Tho irnvnrd languor of my wounded heart, 

And then my body shall have shortly ease; 

But such sweet cordials pass physicians' art. 

Spenser. 

Lord ads of pity give me now. 

For [ 1 o*i weak for purges grow. Cowley. 

Your warrior olftpring that upheld the crown, 
Tlie scarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the most pleasing objects I can tiud. 

Charms to my sight, amt cordials to my mmd. 

Ur yd on. 

A cardial, properly sneaking, is not always what 
inereaselh the foree"if the heart ; for. by ini-ivasing 
lhat.thu animal may he weakened, as in iiillmiuua- 
tory diseases. Whatever inereaselh i lie mtural or 
animal strength, the force of moving the lluidsand 
muscles, is a cardial : these an* ^ueli Milishnccs as 
bring the serum of the hlood into the pmpere*d. 
emidilioii for eircuhiliou and nutrition; as hrolhs 
made of animal substances, milk, ripe fruits, and 
whatever is endued with a wholesome hut not pun- 
gent taste.- -Arbufhuot, l)n the A attire and Choice 
of Aliments. 

Cordiality, s. Sincerity; freedom from 
hypocrisy; oordinl character. 

That the autieiits had any sueh ivspeets of cor- 
diality, or reference unto tin* heart, will much lie 
doubted.— n't T. Unarm. 

Cordially, adr. In a cordial manner ; sin- 
cerely; heartily; without, hypocrisy. 

Against which church • iirist cxlnhits no emu- 
jilaiul al all. hut loves her. and likis her entirely, 
l ien as he is cordially hunt of her. hr. II. Mure, 
Expos'd inn of the Sere a Ch orchis, p. 1"1. 

Where n si rung imeterau* h»\e of sin lias made 
any doctrine or proposition wholly unsuitable to 
the hearl.no argument or demonstration, no nor 
miracle whatsoever, shall he able to bring the heart 
cordially to close w it 1) and received.- South, St r- 
m ous. 

Cordon. x. [Trench, and generally sounded 
as such.— the second of its senses is that in 
which the word is the most likely to be- 
come Knglish.] 

1. Cord (especially when used as a had ye). 
See Cordelier. 

JEftlrli pardon is since eumrped. by Sixtus the 
^^Wurtli ami tilth. to all lay brethren and sisters that 
did weave SI. Francis's cordtM.—Sir E. Sandys, 
State if Ifeligion. 1 

Rand of stonework nlojig the top of a 
revetment, serving to lit row off rain, and 
to form an oJistncT to the besiegers ; line 
or series of military pos s, or troops dis- 
posed as sueh. t 

The two warriors... fl'll into conversation... 
They pslm'il the French llis-t; tucy pooli-p#'h«'d 
tho French eonimereinl ii.ar.m*: they shevwjlr how. 
Ida war, there would Is* a cordon (a conl»m. by - ) 
• of steamers along our coast, and l»y— nldy at a 
minute to liuid anywhere on the other shore, At\- 
Thackeray, took of Snobs, xxii. M 

C^rdov&n. s. |flml m leather fi/merly 
ujjei^ively lmumftietlrod tit Conlova ; 
Bpiinjsh leather. | f 
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... Whilst every sheplHTiVabcw^ 

Fats on his lusty green, with gaudv hook. 

And hanging scrip 0 f jlm-st cordovan. 
f Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess. 

Cordwain. s. Same as Cordovan. 

Her straight Inn most bravely wen? embay’d 
In golden buskins of costly cordwain. 

„ , . , Spenser, Faerie Queen. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordicajjne. 

f /bid. VI. U. ft. 

Cordwalner. s. [originally, worker iu cord- 
wain.] Shoemaker. 

If tin; shoe lx; too hig for the foot, it is hut trou- 
blesome and useless; nml how poor an answer 
would it he of the cord tea i iut tosnv, that lie had 
leather gisxl store !-itia/io/> Hall, Halm of (Jihad. 

Core. .v. [from Fr .ctcur; Lat. cor ■* heart : 
see also last extract..] Inner must part, or 

heart, of anything. 

(live mo that man 

That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's cure; ay, in my hear! of heart. 

Shah spear, Ilandt t. iii. 2. 

In the core of the suiiup* she raised a tower of a 
furlong high. — Sir IF. h Uhigh, History of the 
World. 

They wasteful cat, 

Through buds and bark, into the bhe-Un'd core. 

Thomson, Seasons. 

a. That part of a fruit which contains the 
kernels or seeds: (as iu apples). 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with 
water, will make a fruit with little or no core or 
stone. — Jtftcau. 

b. Fleshy centre of si boil or carbuncle. 

I.auueo the sore, 

And rut the head; for, 'till the core Is* found, 

Tho secret vice is fed, and gal hoi's ground, 

Jjrydm , Virgil's ftenrgic*. 

[Core. The eon* of an apple. French, near, heart , also 
the eon* of fruit. iCotgruvc.) Spanish, corazou, tin* 
heart; corazou de it ha pica, manza no, \ho core of 
a pear, apple. Fstlumian, sndda, the heart, the t ore 
of an apple. Fiiikmdi-di, sydan, the luart, whatever 
is in the middle, the wick of a candle, pith of a tree, 
kernel of a nut, Ac. — Weily wutnl, lhct ionary of 
English Etymology. | 

Core. .v. [from Fr. corps ; Lilt, corpus - 
hodv.J Body of individuals. (The ori- 
ginal corps, commonly used, especially iu 
the army, and in the (iiillieisui esprit dc 
corps , is still a foreign term ill sound .as 
well us in spelling. In the following ex- 
tract we have it not only as Knglish, but 
us i ild Knglish.) 

He was more doubt fid of the raising of forces to 
resi.sl (lie rebels than of tin* resistance itself; for 
that he was ill a cure of people ulm-..* atreet ions In; 
suspected.— Jlacon, History of the lit ign of Ik ary 

Core. wo. [?] ? Hour. 

Which Saint Heorgc seeing, upon the tmddniu ; 
thrust his sword into his greedy throat, and over- 
threw him; at- which the monster yells and carts 
forth such a terrible no.vse as if the center of the 
earth had crack I, that with the uncouth din thereof 
tin* ncyboiiring lulls, woods, nml valleys seemed to 
tremble like nil rarlhnusiko.— ‘Taylor, the Wahr- 
poi t, (Narcx. by 11. and W.) 

Corcgent. s. Joiut regent, or governor. 

•bisepli was emperor of Germany, ax well as co- 
rnu nt ofell angary mid Bohemia.- A'/V X. lint. rail, 
licet in, ii. 4S3. 

Coreiatlvo. adj. Joint relative. See Cor- 
relative. 

Prepositions nre tho words which express relation 
considered. in tlu* same manner, in concrete with 
tin* curehdici object .-A . Smith, On the Format ton 

of Lnujtiaips. 

Corespondent. s. Joint respondent. See 
Correspondent. 

Coriaceous. adj. [Laf. roriacrux ; front co ■ 
rium - hide, skin, leather.] Resembling, 
or consisting of, leather. 

A stronger projectile motion of the blood must 
occasion gr« -a toiler ret ions and loss of Ihpiid parts, 
and from tliem'Bperhaps spixsiludi* and coriannus 
cdheivlmns. - Msadlinat, On (he. Satun and i.hoice 
of Ahmads. A # 

Coriander, s. (used adjectivally , esjn‘cinlly 
when followed by ‘seed.’) [Tut. rorinu- 
drum.] CmbelliferoiiH |diinl (t:«>riandriiin 
sntivtint) so called, cultivated for its seeds: 
(in the second extract it seems to be ;i slung 
term for money). 

Israel called tho iiauio thereof mnnm; nml it 
was, like eorw«(/<?|see‘l, white.— Euodu^ xiii. 31. 
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Wliieh they told us was neither fox the 
her piety, i#arlH, or person, hut Ibr tin; fourth com- 
prehensive wort ion ; I lie spaukers. spur- royals, rose- 
nobles, unit other coriatnhr-seetl, with which sho 
was ijiiilled iilk>v«*r. - ■ Uzt U. Translation nfjiubvlais, 
h. iv. ell. utjri2.'t. (Nares by H. and W.) 

Corinth. x.« Older form of Currant. • 
Now will tin; enrinth *, now the rasps supply 
lV'lieioUH draughts. Ph'dipnA 

'the fitter rielwH of Knnt consist in enrinth* § 
which tlie inlinbitauls have iu griAt quantitiiai,-* 
Hraome, Soles on the Odyssey. 

Corinthian, adj. 

> Lie ‘ 
bitii 


L» Licentious: (the immorality of the inha- 
bitants of ancient Corinth being notorious). 

On searching for me at tin* hordellocs, where, it 
may he, lie has lost himself, nnd raps up, wilhoul 
nity. tin.* sage ami rhcumatick old prelatc-ag, with all 
her a V)iuig Connthian laity, to ciujuirc for such an 
one.— Midon, Apology for Sottelym nui{g. 

2. In Architecture. Kpilhet applied to the 
fourth order, which is characterized by 
tinted shafts and foliated capitals, f niore 
delicate iu form, though h-ss rich in de- 
tail, than the Composite. Like Doric 
and Ioni^, it is a proper rather than a 
common term. Partly from the elegance 
of I lie columns, and partly from tlu; man- 
ners of the city, ^ -he word has several 
secondary senses mVe or less akin to 
the preceding; e.g. 'Ju^Athitm capital,' 
applied to the higher orders, as forming 
the crowning part iu the structure of so- 
ciety. 

(F«>r example secs extract under Doric.) 

Corinthian, s. In allusion to the notorious 
licentiousness of Corinth, ‘ to play the Co- 
rinthian ’ was an expression denoting the 
conduct of a profligate ; and in the same 
sense lias passed into our vulgar language. 
In the third deead of ihe present century 
the word, both sis a substantive and an 
adjectixe, was at tlu; height of its popu- 
larity as ;l slang term. 

I urn no proud Jack, likft Fa 1st a If; lmt a Corinth- 
ian ; u hid of motile. Shttkcsi* nr, king Henry IV * 
Part l. ii. 1. 

Tn net tin; Corinthian is In commit fornication, 
according to llcsychiux. — Puth r, Antiguitus tf 
(i mce, ii. 12. 

Corival.*.. Properly, joint rival ; but used 
iu the extract for Corrival. 

The pope of Koine is. according to hla bust dial- 
ling*' nml pretences, Ixvome a competitor i^nd con- 
ral with the king for tin: hearts and alienations of 
the people.— Uncoil, Chargo at tlu\Saysion for tho 
I '< rye. • * 

Corlvol. v. a. See Curri vak 

Where's then tin* saucy lmt, 

Whose weak uiilimlier'd snles hut even uow 
Con mill'd great nr.s.s !■ 

Shah spear. Trod ns and Cressitla, 1. 3. 

Cork. s. [see. last extract.] Dark so culled. 

a. In its natural state. 

Cork [is | the bark of the Quercua liber, a specie* 
of oak-tree wliieh grows abundantly in the southern 
piiivnnes of Franei*. Italy, and Spain. JHm bark hi 
taken oil’ hy making coronal iiicisionwAlKifo and 
below the portions to Ik* removed; vrrtical inci- 
sion.s are I tieu made I'roin one of thane circles to 
another, whereby the bark may Ik* easily detached, 
it is steeped in water to sullen it, in order to be 
(hit trued hy prcHsuje under heavy stoin*N, and next 
dried lit ii lip' whirl) blackens its surface. The rakes 
are In mud up in lades mid sent into the market.- - 
ire, hut ionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 

h. ('ul. into shape as :i stopper for a bottle. 

He sure, nay very sure, thy cork bo good; 

Thru future afrs shall of Peggy tell, 

That livmph that hrew'd aud bottled alt* so wolf. 

King. 

Nor slop, for one hub cork, his butler’s pay. Pope. 

Used adject intiky, or as the first element iu a 
compound. 

Indeed, a bloody battle was just tho tiling to put 
that bran* mini into a giMMl humour, and lie staiAi. 
ed about tin* lower deck on tho iiJi'A-leg, which Jts 
I have said, lie even then wore, as merrily us poJi- 
hie.— Jlminay, Singleton Fontenay, b. ii. ell. i. I 

[Cork. S|kiuLs1i. corcho, from laitin, cortex, as Span ill, 
paucha, p'.iuneli, from jumlc. r. H is possible how- 
ever that the word may Ik* «'omurted with 
vorh x, mid yet iml la* direet from a L'Uin v>il*€| 
Th«* root ror is widely spNtul in the Siiivnnjifrkir 
V iulAu dtoh class uf languages iu the wuNewf liai, 

I oti i 
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akin, sHMl, uniting? tho Tjitin cerium, skin, witli 
cortex. bark. Finlnndtali, kunri. bark, shell, 
mint, cream ; Laplandish, karr, hark, shell, harm , 
hud, rough ; Esthonian. konr K rind, shell. hark, 
rrftira ; korik, crust. IhuumriailvSjtfUf/, rind, crust, 
hark; kereg-dugd (dnga utapiNWj, E stopper of 
hark, a cork ; kern-fa, a cork fro* kfrpes, liarkv, 
hard. Bohemian. kura, kurka, Imrk, crust: Polish, 
' kora, >>ark of a tiw : korek. korerzek. cork, korek-s- 
\ Jeory (a stopper of Imrk), a cork ;-nf mew hup, a 
stopper of wood— szk'anny, of gloss — IPct/flKwd, 
Dictionary of English Etymology.! 

Cork. v. a. Stop with a cork. 

When the lmttlra are rorketl and waxed, they 
should In* placed in a perfectly horizontal posit Ton, 
bo that the cork lie always in contact with the lifpiid. 
— Redding, History and Description of modern 
Wines, ell. XV. 

clrkkrtln. x. Lightheaded or birdwitted 
person ; one with bruins as light A* cork. 

AndAiowsnevcr we are slightly esteemed by some 
giddy-headed corkbrains. or mushroom painted 
puek’fovsts - - Taylor . the Water-Poet, Wvrkest 1030. 
(Hares by II. and \V.) 

Corkbrained. adj. Having bruins light as 
cork. See preceding entry. 

Why you shall see an upstart corkebraincd Jacke 
Will hear llvo hundred aen*s on liis taicke, 

And sjalke as stoutly ns if it were no load. 

And lN-ar it to each place of his alxide. 

Taylor, the WntefrPoet. iNares by 11. and W.) 

Cfrkeutter. x. Ojp employed in cutting 
cork into shape~A 
Yes: cats. Trftrirbld inn . 

Cheshire eliwse, and cork-cutters, 
younger. The / mor Gentleman , v. S. 

The cork-cut tors divide the boards of eork first 
into narrow lUlets, whieli they aftcnrarrls divide 
Into* short parallelopi|N*ils t ami then round these 
into the proper coniral or cylindrical slinjic. . . . The 
cork-cutler's knife is a broad blade, very thin, and 
oflne-edaed. ... In ilio art (fcork-ruttiug the French 
Burt in ms the English, as anyone may convince him- 
self by comparing the corks of their chniupatriw 
bottles with those made in this country.— Z7i*r, Dic- 
tionary (f Arts, Manufactures, ami Mines. 

cdrkcattJng-. s. Process, or art, of cutting 
corks ; business of a rorkeutter. 

(For example, see extract under preceding entry.) 
C6rked. part. adj. Made, wholly or in part, 
of cork ; provided or fitted with cork 
He tliat weareth a corkat shoo or slipper.— lln- 
loet. 

And trend on corked stilts a prisoner’s pace, 

Wtthnp //all. Satires, iv. (1. 

Applied to wine, as in ‘This wine, sample, 
or bottle, is corked* it is douhtfifl whether 
cork, in its ordinary sense, hns much to do 
with the meaning: which te'fovl in general, 
ratfier than tainted hi/ the. cork in particular. 
The ctfljflr suggest^ a connection with 
chunx = lime, the latter word having the 
import it titars in the well-known quota- 
tion, ‘There’s lime [i.e. something that 
impairs the taste] in the sack.’ 

Clrkineat. x. Attribute suggested by 
Corky; elasticity; soring; buoyancy; 
resilience: (in the following extract the 
inverted commas lielong to the original 
teftt, Rowing that the word is one which 
was n«*v to the author). 

The i fleets of the trainer’s regimen are hardness 
and fintiness of the muscles, clearness of the skin, 
capability of bearing continued severe exercise, and 
E finding of freedom and lfehtiicRH (or * cockiness ’) 
of the limlM.- />» >Carp«ifrr, Principles if human 
Physiology, § 

O^rklngpln, also Caulkln-pln. s. Pin of 

the largest size. 

When you put a clean plllow-fnse on your lady’s 

1 ^ „ . ... ,i * * - 
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where he also learned to flourish— a fhoility in which I 
ho t<K)k e pride, and sometime* indulged ; but his 
flourishes (wherefore it would be too curious to en- 
quire) almost always shaped themselves in a vi- 
sionary corkscrew ‘ never mado to draw.' - Tulfourd 
(ou the preceding passage), Works of V. Lamb, 
p. ISA. 

Olrkwlnf. x. Fish (Labrua comubicus) 
akin to the Cork ling. 

The Corkwing , which has been called Comublus, 

Comubicus, and Cortiubieusis, as though supposed 
originally, as its name would seem to imply, to Is* 
exclusively Cornish, is not eimliiied to tiro western 
part of England. Misled by the lJrilish Zoology 
. . . where Tennant 1ms given tho figure and tbceiiu- 
merHtloii of the flu-rays of the fish, the Corkwing, 
under tho name, and with part of the description, 
of tlu* Uuldainuy of Jago. I have, in the former edi- 
tion of this work, called the fish by mistnke the 
Coldnimiy. Specimens of the true (Joldsiniiy of 
Jngo having since come into my possession, 1 have 
now corrected the error made in tho name.-' 1 ur* 
rel, British Pishes . 

c6rky. adj. Consisting of, or resembling, 
cork. 

I^le] lwfh hilly valued tho weight of his penernl 
guilts, each of which hath lead enough to sink the 
most corky, vain, fiuctuHting. proud, stubborn heart 
in tho world.— Ham mond, M orks, iv. lU-k 

Cormorant, s. Large native seabird so 
called, the term being most tqiecially up- 

K liod to tho Plmhicrocorux Curbo (great, 
lack, common, or crested cormorant.) ; 
less generally to the Phalacrocorax Gru- 
culns (shag, or green cormorant). See 
Corvorant. 

Those called birds of prey, os the eagle, hawk, put- 
took, nnd cormorant— Peacham. On Drawing. 

Not fHr from theucu is seen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, ami of the flailing cormorant-. 

Dryden , fables. 

Used adjectivally. 

Spite or cormorant devouring time, 

Til’ endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour which shall 'bate liis scythe's keen 
edge. Shakt spear, bar's bdnntr's lost, i. ). 

Hence, yee cormorant conn -mongers that hatch, 
up a dearth in Iho time of plenty, Uod scuds graiue, ‘ , 

liut ninny times the Dcvill sends garners.— Bishop Corncutter. X. 


CORN* 

(a troublesome though tfiowy weed in 
cornfields). 

L'onucockle , cockle.— Cock lo or cockyl was used by 
Wyclifle and other old writers in the sense of a weed 
generally, hut in later works lias been appropriated 
to the gith or eornpink.—Dr. A. Prior, Popular 
Hams tf British Plants. 

Oorn-aaiad. s. Native edible plant (Podia 
olitoria) so called, of the family of the 
Valerians. • • 

Corn-salad Is an herb, whose top-leaves area wi- 
ld of tkeiusvivoa.— Mortimer, Husbandry. 

Carnage, x. [Lat. cornu horn.] Tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice, 
of an invasion by blowing a horn. / 
The barony of Hurgh on tho Sands in Com. £2nn. 
briw, with divers other man hoi’s and liqpiarff tiuiL 
county, were ancienlly held by the service of com- 
age, i.e. to blow a horn when any invasion of the 
JSeots was perceived.— Blount, Ancient Tenures. 

c6maxnute. s. [Fr.] Wind instrument 
nearly identical with the bagpipe. 

The liolmy, sagbut deepe, recorder, and tlio flute : 
Even from tho shrillest sliawuie unto the com. 

. mute. Drayton, Polyotbion, if, 

Thu iiiiiNicke was composed or treble violins, with 
all the inward parts, a base viol, base lute, sagbut, 
eornumute, and a tabor and pipe.— Browne, inner 
Temple Masque. * 

ClrxtbrMh. x. In Geology. Upper division 
of the Middle Oolite, coasting of clays 
and calcareous sandstones. 

The corubrash limestone of the Scarborough dis- 
trict is a thin and unimportant rock, which cannot he 
applied to any useful purpose. . . . Coiuiuenciiigat 
(irathorpe t 'I ill's, und, wall some interruption, U>r- 
miiiadiig at Ewe-nah, we meet with lit tic Lo ruwanl 
our labours. . . . Proceeding onwards, we again meet 
with t lie corubrash on the north side of the (.'nolle 
Hill, nnd it fluidly disappears IsTon- reaching pease- 
holm Heck. Magazine, of Sat u rat Ihstnry, id. 57, 
n. s., fussds if the Cor nh rash Ltnuslone uf A {cur- 
borough. ^ 

Cornctaandler. s. ^ 


Corncrake, x. 

Landrail. 


pillow. In* sure to listen it well with three corking - 
pins, tliat it mny not fall off in the niirlit .—Swifi, 
Advice to Servants, Directions to the Chambermaid. 

drkllng. x. Native fish fLabrn* pusiliua) 
so called ; mentioned by Yarrell in the sy- 
nonymy, but not in the text, 
tffrkscrew. #. Screw for drawing corks 
J (in the following extracts applied to a 
I flourish in tpritiru/). 

I 1 don’t think she ram make a corkscrew if she 
K tried, which ha* such a fine effect at the end or 
Va middle of an epistle, and fills up. There ia a cork- 
II screw! One of the best I ever drew.-Xawi, Let- 
m. ter to Mis* Hutchinson. 

ittJifliiih himself, at this time, wrote a singularly neat 
fr having greatly lm proved it in tho India Hi 
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ltall, Pharisaisms. lOrd MS.) 

Corn. 8. [A.S.] 

1. Grain. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and 
die, it iibidcih alone.— John, xii. £5. 

That art which hath nvkoiied hmv m.mv corns of 
sand would iiiaku up a world.— Bishop halt. Con- 
templations, b. iv. 

When I was cut in shreds lima, 

And not a corn uf powder lclt to bl«*s us. 

Beaumont and PUtchcr, Knight if Malta, 

2. Breadstuff*. 

The |M*oplu cry you mock’d them ; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. _ 
Shakes /war, Coriotanns, iii. 1 
Tjmding his men, ho burnt Hie corn all there- 
abouts, which was now almost rijH?.— Knollts, His- 
tory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 
Along Iho soft inclining lit Ids of corn. 

Thomson, Seasons, Autumn. 

Coro.*. [? from Lat. cornu- horn.] Round- 
ish horny cutaneous excresc^ice chiefly 
found on the toes, with a central nucleus, 
sensible at its base. 

Iindies, that have their toos 
Unplogu’d with corns will have a bout with you. 

Slutkespenr, Romeo and Juliet, i. S. 
Tho man that makes his ton. 

What hu hta heart should make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe, « 

And turn his sleep to wnke. 

Id., King Lear, liL S, song. 
Even in men, aches and hurts ami corns do eu- 
grieve cither towards rain or towards frost.— Bacon, 
Hatural and Exjmrimental History. 

The iiani(*sL part of the corn is usually in tho 
middle, thrusting itself in a unit ; wheueo it has tlio 
J.idin Hpis'llatiou or cliivis.— H iseman, Surgery. 

liu first tliat useful so -ret <IM explain, 

That pricking corns foretold Vie gath’riug rain. 

1 Gay, PAturals. 
It loolfs as there were rogupu* accumulations and 
gntherings of humours grdwiug pcrliaps iu some 
people as (irrns.—Arbuthnot. 

Corn. v. a • Granulate. 

A runner, when the sieve is moved, by its weight 
and motion, forces the powder through tho upjier I 
sieve; and tliat corns it.— Bishop Sprat, History tf 
the. Royal Society, p. 281, 

Ooni-oockie. x. Nutivp Coryophyllaccous 
plantir (Ag.'ostemraa (Jithago) so called 


See Chandler. 

Ilird called; s.'tmc as 
See Cruko. 

One whose jirofossion is to 
extirpate corns from tin* foot. 

Tin: nail won not low*, nor did serin to press into 
the flesh; lbr I here had Ih-cii a eorneutter, who laid 
cleared it.— Won man. Surgery. 

I have known a i-orneuth r, who, with a right 
education, would have tavu nn cxecllcut physician. 

- SiHi'talor, mi, :jn7. 

Cornea, .v. [I^it.] Circular transparent 

part of the eye through which are seen the 
iris and pupil, and by which light enters. 

We are not so mnde us to sis* objects always in 
their true place, nor so as to see I linn precisely in 
tlm direction of the rays, uhm tlieyliul upon the 
cornea. — Jit id, Inquiry into the human Miiul, 

The cornea of the cyu I tear* hut a slight resem- 
blance to cartilage ... though u cm-rcspouds wim 
it closely in rcsjNS’t to its nutrilioii. besides its 
anUrior or coiijiiuetivnl layer. . .and is posterior 
layer of cells eoiistituliug the epithiuimii of the 
aqinsms humour, the cornea pn»pi r low hren shown 
by Mr. Itowman to constat of three layers. . . . No 
vessels etui be traced into tin* sulislancc of the cor- 
ner* . . . hut its margin ;s surroiiudcit liy a circle of 
vessels.— Dr. Carpi liter, Prutetphs of human Phy- 
siology, § £5-1. 

Corned, adj. 

1. Granulated. 

The corned powder must now lm hardened, and 
its rougher angles removed by musing it to revulvn 
iu a close reel or cas 1 . turning rapidly round its 
axis. -U re, Dictionary if Arls, MaunJacturoS, and 
Mines, Uunpoicdyr. ^ 

Used us tho second element in it comped. 

Uur earefUl muuareh stands in person by, ‘ '' 4 
Jlta ncw-easleannon 's lirmuess to explore; 

The strength of Mg -corn'd powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge sorts for every tiore. 

Dryden. Annus Mirabilis, 

2. In Cookery. Beef cure^ with salt for 
keeping. 

He [a young bevitejj might till himself with tha 
corned beef and the carrots: hut, as soon as tho 
AarU and cheesecakes mode their appearance, bt 
faulted Ms scat, and stood nluof till he was sum- 
mfced to return thanks for tlio rejmsl, from a great 
pa£ of which ho had been excluded. —Macaulay, 
Jlntory <f England, eh. iii. . 

Cirtti, s. (cotisAuicUon of»n adjectival.) 
[IT. eorniUe, «W*.]-^rw w called, ata» 

* - (The aum%anBlie» 

and (be ftuitj 


to tte Dogwold. 
to bo^Jke t^g| w 



CORN 

as the extract from Gerarde in respect 
to the difference of form tuid gender ac- 
cording to the meaning is philologicully 
accurate, wc may, if we choose, treat the 
two names as two different words; one 
being cornel from cornu*, the other cornel 
from cornum. The tree, however, though 
qpmmon on tye Continent, is not a native 
of Britain ; neither is the fruit, except in 
translations from the Latin, much men- 
tioned). 

Thn Latins call it cornua ... in English the cor- 
ueU tree and the cornel la In*', of Home long eherrv- 
ktroo, The fruit is limned in Liitiii eornuin; . . .111 
* Sngl inh. Cornell >MTrieN and cornelian cherries.— 
mfhmle, fferbail, p. 1*50: od. 1 (M3. 

A huntress ittHiiinp; from thn wood. 

Beriming on her cornel spear she stood. Dryden. 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed ; 

Cornel* and limmhlelierries gave the rest, 

And lulling acorns furnish’d out a ftast. 

Id.. Translation from Odd. 

The comd-tnc bearcth the fruit commonly called 
the rornd or cornelian cherry, as well from tlio 
name of the tree as the cornelian stone, the colour 
whereof X somewhat represents. The wihhI is very 
durable, and useful fur wlicelwork. — Mortimer, 
Husbandry. 

ornfeltan. s. and adj. Same ns Cornel. 

Tako a aervice-trcn, or a cornelianAn'o. or an 
older-true, which wo know have fruits of harsh and 
binding juice, and noI them near a vine or fig-tree, 
and hoc whether the gra|H*a or fl»-M will not he the 
sweeter —Bacon, Natural and Erpcrimcnltd His- 
tory. 

orn^lion. *. [sec Inst extract.] Variety of 
chulccdony, generally of a clear brrght’rcd 
tint, and passing into common chalcedony 
through greyish ml gradations. Same as 
Car noli an. 

Mr. du Pay. of the academy of Sciences at Paris, 
accidentally hit upon a very fine way of turning any 
part of a n-d cornelian white, so as to form veins or 
clouds of that colonial pleasure ill it, hy filing up 
the lines with while enamel in powder, f lien putting 
it over the fire to melt the enamel. (Mem. A«md. 
Par. 1732.) - Rees', Cychptrdia, in voeo 
kiruelian. French, comaline \ Italian, comalinn. A 
flesh-colon nsl stone easy to be engraved upon. (Pol- 
grave.) From cornu, horn, because of the colour of 
l.ho finger-nail. For the same n*ason it is ill ( Ireek 
called oku£, tlio nail, (llies ) Others derive it from 
carncu*. because flesh-coloured. Cut the true deri- 
vation is prolmhly from the semitranspanmey of the 
stone rcHeiribling horn. Oermnn, hornstcin, corne- 
lian, chalcedony, ngntc.— nVi/yiwW, D'u tiunary of 
English Etymology. \ 

c6rneona. adj. [Lilt, cornev*.] Ilorny; 
of a substance resembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, ns lobsters, 
and rrustaecouK animals, an; generally ilimsightcd. 
—Sir T. Browne. 

Tlie various submarine shrubs are of a corneous 
or ligneous const it Mniii, consisting chiefly of a 
tlbrous mailer.- • Woodward. 

Corner, s. [Fr. cornier*.] Angle, external 
or internal, formed hy the meeting of two 
lines ; secret or remote place ; extremity ; 
utmost limit. 

Might i but through my prison, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners else o’ thn earth 
Lot liberty make use of. Shakcrpear, Tempest, i. 2. 

H is better to dwell in a corner of A house top, 
thiuj with a brawling woman and in a wide house. - 
Pn verbs, xxv. lit. 

l*in jiersuadwl that none of these things are hid- 
denYroin him; for this thing was not done in a 
cortkr—Acts, xxvi. 2»l. 

I turn'd, and try’d each corner of my bod, 
Ta£X*if sleep were then?, bui sleep was lost. 

Dryden. 

Those vices that lurk in the ret comers of the 
bouI.— Addison. j 

Corner-stone. *. Stone \fhich unites two 
wulln at u corner ; principal stone. 

See you youd’ coin n* til' enpitol, yond’ corner- 
stone/ • Shakespear, Coriolanus,v.i, 

A mason was fitting a corner-stone. 


CORN 

Odrnet. *. [from Fr. cornet.] Papd^ cone 
formed by twisting a piece round the 
finger, and used for pairing up a small 
quantity of spice or similar wares. 

, Filter impcrs are first cut square, mid then folded 
twieo diagonally into the shape of a comet, liaviug 
the angular parts rounded nlr.— lire. Dictionary qf 
Arts, ManuJ'actures, and Mines, Filtration, 

Cdrnet. s. [from Fr. cornettc.] 

1. Kind of musiciil instrument blown with the 
mouth: (used anciently in war, probably 
in the cavalry ; at present applied to a! 
hind of trumpet, the modulation of which 
is facilitated and extended by an arrange- 
ment of pistons and valves). 

Israel played lieforo the Ijord on jwalteritti and on 
timbrels, and 011 cornels.— 2 'Samuel, vi. A, 

Other wind instruments require a foreihlo breath; 
as trumpets, cornets, and limitera* horns.— Bacon, 
Natural and Experimental History . 

2. Standard of a troop of horse. 

J 11 his while cornet Verdon doth display 
A fret of gules. Drayton, Barons Wars, ii. 2-t. 

3. Company or troop of horse: (perhaps as 
many as had a cornet belonging to them). 
Obsolete. 

These noblemen were apimintcd with some cor- 
nets of horse ami Iwmls nr foot, to put themselves 
beyond the hill where the rebels were ciuniupcd.— 
Bacon. 

Seventy great horses Iny dead in the Held, and 
one cornet wus taken. -Sir J. Hayward. 

They discerned u body of live cornets of horso 
very full, slniniing in very good order to rwi-ivo . 
them. ■ Lord Clarendon, History if the Grand lie- 
lull ion, I 

4. Officer who bears the standard of a troop: | 

(derived by some from coronet , which, it is . 
said, such officers formerly wore). I 

Non -commissioned officers uro all those below i'll - ' 
signs sod co rui Is— Lord < 'heslerfitld. } 

Cornetcy. *. Commission of a cornet. 
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merits, or membrantius strings, which attend Ujdo 
the long and Mhorter corfiioUs upon protrusion.— Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Erruurs * 

Cornfoulate. adj. 

1. In ButanR^wQ extract. • 

(hr n teuton plants arc Mich as produce many dis- 
tinct- anil lufrned pods; and curmeutate flowers are 
such hollow llowcni as have on their upper part a 
kind or spur, or little horn— Chambers. 

2. Horned? Hare. i 

Venus, moon-like, grows coniculale, 

What time her hire with H usher light is blown. 

Dr. II. 3lore, Song (f the Soul, til. 2, 02. 

Cornigeroua. adj. Horn bearing. 

Nature, in of her comigtrous animals, hath placed 
the horns higher, and reclining ; as in bucks .— Sir 
T. Browne, Vulgar Errours. 

Cornlnvhoaae. *. Place where gunpowder 
is granulated, or corned. 

From the mill the powder is brought tfe the com- 
ing-house.— Bishop Sprat. History if thn Royal 
Society, p. 281. History if Gunpowder. 

Cornmaater. *. One who cultivates # corn 
for sale ; owner of corn. Hare. 

1 knew a nobleman in England, that had thn 
greatest audits of any man ill luy time ; a great 
gnisier, a pjiuL sheep-master, a great tiuilierman, a 
great oilier, a great corn-master, and a great lead- 
mail— Bacon, Essays. 

C&rnmonrer. s. I)e^pr in corn: (the term 
being a disparaging \ie applied to eithev 
petty retailers or tnirHle-mcn, or to the 
buyers up of grain). Forcxuiuple see lost 
extract under Cormorant. 

Cornplpe. *. "Pipe made by slitting the 
joint of a green sin Ik of corn. * 

Now the Hlirill corn-pipes, echoing loud to amia. 

To rank and lllo nrduce tho straggling swarms. 

« Tiykel. 

Cdrnaedge. *. See extract under Corn- 
flag. Hare. 

\ Cornute. r. a. [Lat. coruutut « endowed 


1 lie army was his original destination ; and a cor- • with <1 horn or horns ■ from conus ~ horn 1 
retry of Horse his first and only commission in it.- „ ,l , 11 ° r 1,0 , ’ Irom COrHU nC,ri, *J 
Lord Chesterfield. Bestow horns ; cuckold. 

Cirnoter. s. Blown- of the comet. Hare. A liiwywWifr in ArWu-iictui i thnatranl toew. 

So t »■„» l)io ralihk- of tnini,H<lont. ennutrv*. ,, ‘" e A mUy ,.J UUa.M,, OOJ. 

and other musicians, that even Claudius himself Cornute d; adj. Horned; cuckolded, 
might luivi* heard them.— llakewdl. Apology. j l do not stand ui»oii the matter of iH'ingaeuek- • 

Cornflag. s. Native plant so called, of the i °!‘! • . for 1( -‘ lltJW h' » "! <*«*• 


St>e Iris and 


many a 

oldvltow. But wliy does ho not name others us 
well as me ; ns if tile lmrn grew upon nobody’s hind 
but mine: I am sure, then; arc others that better 
deserve Jt; 1 ho|s> he cannot say that ever 1 gored 
imy of my superiors, or that my liemg cornuletl has 
raised the pnw; of iiosl horns. lantlioriiH, or pia'.ket- 
inkiionis ! - SPr Jl. L Estrange, Translation of Quo- 
vtilo’s Visions. 


A 


Howell, Vocall Forrest. 


Cornered, adj. Having angles or corners. 
For a* a corner'd ehristal spot, 

My heart diaphanous was not, 
ut solid stuff?. Lovelace, 1 m 

Whether this building were square like' 
ur corner'd like a triangle, or round like a 
Austin, lleec f lomo, p. 75. A 
C%nerleu. adj. •Without comers. 

«• Anil thru A into slim erjAera or tKXir 
fWb.Vho ftLcyrnei’lciuW iullnite. 

0rd MS * ) 



natural order Iridacea?. 

G lead owes. | 

('oruefiag is called in Creek ftyiM'.in T^atin gia - 1 
diuliis; . . . the fluwn s of eorneflag Hn> called of llm 
Italians inoiincuccio ; in Knglish, connfing. corue- \ 
stdgr, sword -flag, cornc-gladcn.— Gerarde, JLlirbaU, j 
p. 101; ciLKW. ! 

Cornflower, s. Native plant (Ceutaurca Cornuto. *. [Italian.] Man horned ; cuckold. 

(Vninst of tho order ( Vimnosibe • blue, 1 The peaking cornuio her husbuntyfwelling in a 
01 lUL 0IULr vOmpOMUL , OIUL- „ )MllIlUH , i urutI1 ,r jealousy.- X/uitispatr, Merry 

bottle. | Wicis of Wiwlsor, iii. 5. a 

Corn-JIawcrs are of many sorts: Homo of tlum Cornutor. s. One who makes a cuckold, 
flower 111 June and July, and others in August. .. 

The seeds should lm sown in March : tliey ri'quire a j liare. 

good soil.-- Mortimer, Husbandry. lie that thinks every man is hu wife’s suitor, 

III tin- following: extract, notwithstlllld- 1 Dei.lui In. Uil, and proves UU aw„ cormlur. 
ing the hyphen, the conibiimtion gives two c6rny. adj . 
words rather than n compound, flowers , Having the nature, or consisting, of com. 
that generally grow in corn being intended, j j( air . 

There lie certain corn-flowers, which come widum | 
or never in other jj laces, unless tliey Ih> set, but only j 
amongst corn ; as tlio bluo-liottlo, a kind of yellow 
niaryguld, wild poppy, and ftirnutury.— Bacon, No - 1 
tu rat and Ev^rinuutal History. j 

c6rngladen. *. [see Glcadowca.] Sec! 
extract under Co r 11 f lug. 


Jordan, Poems, b. ii. 


1626. 


[ Tlio rain] downward gnn to ravo, /* 

And drowinl the corny rguks. 1 

Lisle, Translation of Du Bartdfib, 14: 

I'p stood the corny reed ' 
llmlrtittel’d in her Held. 

tftilton. Paradise Lost, viL 821, 
• 2. Furnished with grains of corn. Rare . 


Cornice, s. [originally pronounced cornish , | 
from Fr. contiche: see also hist extract.] j 
Horizontal moulded projection crowning | 


Tell uic why tlm ant, 

Midid summer’s plenty thinks uf wi utcr's want, 

By couhlaiit journeys, 0111 x 411 ! tu prepare 
Her stuivh ; mid bringing hoiuu the corny ear. 

Prior. 


or finishing the part to which it is affixed. 

The cornice of the Palazzo Fames?, which umkin 
so bciiiuiful an ell'eet Ih'Iow, when viewed inoro ; 
ui*arly, will ixi IVulnd not to have its jimt meusuivs. > 

- ~^rydvn,Tranmdiou of Uujrvsnoy's A rt of Puint- 

[Cormw.— Italian, eS^ttice; Freneli, corniPlw, Walloon, ' 
coroiiisr. (ireek, Kogturif, xopwm, E^unimit, fliiiah, j 
or completion of anything; enriAtrai, to j 

put the finishing stroke to a thiiiA The (im'k , 

Kofsnrfi anu liHt, corona (nnfl in a A prnlmhility *2. Surplus, 
also corotiis) were also used in l be sense of a eor- , Bring a corollary, 

nice, or projection at the top of the wullty a build- j Rather than waut. Shaktspear, Tempest, i' 

b *25S* mZlZr Wala ’ UK ' i Oorduu. *. In Architecture. Drip or dr 
O^ralole. *. Littlp horn. Jlqre. \ stone. / 

There will be foiled on either ll| two^lacWlla- 1 | lua comico the gola or cjfratlum of the j 


c6rollorj. *. [Lat. corottarium . ] 

1. Conclusion. , 

Nuw siueo wo have considered the malignify of’ 
this sin of detMtction.it 1 h but a natural corollary 
that we enforce our vigilance against it .—Dr. Ii. 
More, Government of the Tongue. _ *- 

Ah a corollary to this preface, in which I 1 
done justice to others, l owo somewhat tu myself 
Dryden, Fubtes, preface. 
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'' K *he eon? .ijt the inodtfflon* or dciiuriH, make* noble 
; shew by their graceful projection*.— Spectator, no. ; 
41ft. 

Ooronni. s. Crown; garWd. 

Vrown ye god Bacchus with a fomal. 

And Hymen also crown with wrcaYlu* of vino. 

Now no more shnll these smooth brows bo tc^lrt 6 
V ith yourthfUl coronal j», mid lead t ho dance. 

Fletcher, Fa\thJ'Ll Shcphcrdc sh. 
Tbf coronal of tower* 1* shorn, 

. And thou most piteous art— most i iak ed :iml forlorn l 
CtAcridgc, Table Talk. 

CorAnul. arlj. Ill Anatomy, sec second fx- 
•: tract. ' 

A man of about forty iflve yon rs of Afro came to mo. 
with a round tulmrcio lietwecn the sagittal and 

ottwaal future.— Wisemtu, Margery. 

The future of (ho hind that extends from one 
ititep)** oris* to the oLlwr. uniting the two parietal 
,* qoiteriwith the frontal, is called coronal, lsvaiUH* it 
,*?/ Was on this part or the head that the undents wore 
' ' twir * corona* ' or garlands.- Hooper, Medical Die- 
, fjM&n'g, Onvnul Svlnrc. 

(bironury. at]. 

1, Relating io the crown of the head; en- 
r circling the head like a crown ; adapted 

for forming garlands. c 

The basilisk of older rime* was a proper kind of 
serpent, not iPmve three palms long, as some nc- 
oouiit: and dilfercruy from other serpents by tui- 
r j> vsnring his head, hi / some white mark*, or ccro- 
nany spots, upon l 1 / crown.— Nip T. Jlrovme, Vul<- 
gar Jirronrtv^ ,.0- 

The mnnrnry thorns did not only express the 
acorn of the mi posers, by that ti/urc into which they 
wore contrived ; but did pierce his tenderhnd nerod 
temples io a multiplicity of pains, bj tlnir muue- 
rous acuininatioiis .— Bishop Pearson, Exposition of 
the Creed, art. iv. 

Tliu caialoguo of coronary plants is not l«rgo in 
f Thooplimstus, I'lhiy, Ac .— $ir T. Brow no, WsvtUa- 
J trnous Tracis, p. 03. * 

2. In Anatomy. Arteries which encompass 
the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The MiVtanoe of the heart itself is most certainly 
made and nourished by the blood, which is conveyed 
to ft by the coronary arteries.— Heathy, Sermon*. 

Oorookon. s. 

1. Act or solemnity of crowning a king. 

■ Willingly I came to j/arnmirk, 

V • .To *how my duty iu your roi'umition. 

ShukiSfHvr, Jhnnhf, i, 2. | 
Now empress k'nmn bad publish'd tin* renown I 
Of BhadwCir* coronation through tin* town. 

Ur#/. », M-njWknne. 

2. Pomp of, or assembly present al % a corona- 
Hon. 

iu pensive thought roeid the f^icii-d scene, 

Sf;e coronations rise on every green. Pop r. 

Used atljtrtnuilly, or as the first element in 

ncomjn'i'tl. 

A cough*. sir, which I cjftiglit with ringing in tin* 
ktng’s attain, upon Ihn coronation day.— sbahsprar, 
Henry IV., Port H. lii. a. 

}. Carnation. Sin.* extract. 

f.Vuw-f/nnMlic oldernnd more correct snellimr of j 
from its Middle Latin iihiiiu Nriluinra 
coronariii, a* in . . . byte . • . wh>* spiking m' Hm\v 
gilini'crs says,* tin* create:.! mnl hravesi sort of them 
are called cwuMu/ecxor carrntii.n*.~Jtr. .1. Prior. 
Papnb>r Ham* of Hellish plant s. 

Clrontl. S. (lolmicl. Obsolete. 

f TltA r ewffd, mnjii'il Don Subsist ian. came f<>rtli 
to entt'iit t tint they might pari with tli.-ir :n u:^ like 
*nMicg**«-A>-wwr, J /Vic of the State o/Jrt land. 

oAronek. a. Oflieer of the crown whose duly 
it to enquire, with the„as>i*tnin cot’ a jury, 
into the causu N uf any violent or sudden 
death, or of any death in prislM. 

■ Go Ihuu ami wvk the coroner , ami let him sit n* 
my uncle ; for he’s in the third degree of drink ; he’s 
drowned.— Shtkrqn.Hr, Tttv-l/fh Sight, i. 5. 
OAronet. a. [Irak coroneW/.] 

1, Inferior crown worn by the nobility, as 
■/Contrasted with t Ini' crown of royally. 

All tho rest are f/mntew* 1 *.- 
'Their coronet* bio* w. , 

\ Shakcsnmr, Jtenrp VJT1. iv. 1. 

' Peon and dukes, and all their sweeping train, 

And garters, star*, and coronet* apjxsir. Pope, 
Ornamental headdress. 

The rest wu drown ink* & coronet of gold, richly 
, act with jieark — Sir P. fiidury. 

Under a coronet hi* flowing hair. 

«ln curls, on either cheek play’d, 
f ' Mitton, Paradise IxXt , lii. 

Vporal. t. [ffom Fr. ca fiorat.] JwwvSt 
^ ^y.untniis|iowjd office^ of the infittttWi 
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whose offief is, to place and rertore the 
sentinels. 

The cruel corporal whisper'd In my ear, 

Rive pounds, if rightly tips, would set me clear, 

Gay. 

Corporal. 9 . [from Fr. corporal .] Com- 

munion cloth. See extract. 

AVhon ail have communicated, the mlniHtnr Is di- 
wted to return to the Lord'it table, and reverently 
place ujmjo it wliat rt*iuaiucih of the eon# vrotod elu- 
nicntH, covering the uauno with a fair linen cloth; 
which by tho ancient writers nml tiio Scotch lituroy 
is crtllwl tho corporal, from its 1 whig spread over the 
lwdy nr innwiTHted liroad.— Idhcatly, Rational XU 
lustration tf the Jiouk of Common Prayer. 

Corporal, adj. [from Lat. corporatism bo- 
dily.] 

1. Relating to the body; belonging to the 
hotly. 

To relief of kwars and weak age, 

Of indigent feint- souls, pHst mfsiral kill, 

■ A liundrod aim-houses, right well aupplicu. 

Shakespear, Henry V. i. 1. 

That God hath been otherwise seen, with corporal 
eyes, exccedetli thn amiill proportion of my under- 
standing .-' Mir tr Raleigh. 

Bi’Nbta enjoy gmder sensual pleasures, and ft*el 
fewer corporal pains, and aro utter arraiurers to all 
t-hoM* nnxious ami t-onneuting thoughts, which jHir* 
]M-timlly haunt and disquiet mankind. -llishop AU 
terbury. 

2. Material: (opposed to spiritual : Cor- 
poreal is at present more generally used 
in this sense). 

Whither are they vanish’d f 
Into tho air: nml wlmt seem’d corporal 
Melted, ilh breath, into the wind. 

Shakespear, Macbeth, L 3. 

And from tlieso corporal nutriments, perhaps, 
\our tiodiew may ai last turn all to spirit. 

Milton, Parodist Lost, v. 4-Q0. 

5. Relating to un oath so called, in making 
which the deponent is obliged to lay his 
hand on the New Testament. 

Tin* plii , :isi*#*./ / *7ji»7v//oatii. is. supposed tohavelwen 
derived— lint from the tuueliim; tin* Nl*w Tratament, 
or f In* Ixxiily aet- of ki^imr it, but from the anlieut 
use i.l tniiebiitg tin* ettrporah, or cloth which oo- 
vered the emi-eeniti'd i\rnm\ls. -Jlraud, Obsernt' 
t'uns un Popular AntiqnitUs. 

Corporeity, s. 

1. Quality ofln'ing embodied. 

If tlii*- liiclsl be not spirit un I, yet it npproaeheth 
near*st unto spirituality; ami if it ba\e any« , *i/*- 
jnotihf if. then of allot ln-r the ninst subtile ami pun:. 
—Sir W. Huh/ till. History of the World. 

The carpnrati/y i»f the soul, you kimw, was tnueht 
only by om: or two men. t'lnrke, Letter to HudiCelt, 
p. 77. 

2. Corporation ; confraternity. Obsolete. 

Processes to 1* served by ft mrporality of jrritlon- 
like promoters and a»|>arntoro.— Milton, Of kv 
fvr/i’iih'nn in England . b. i. 

Corporally, udr. In a corporal, or bodily, 
manner. 

Tiny ft he P:ii list si say. Hint tho very natural 
lleslie nnd bloml of i’limt, wliieli .siifleisil for u-» 
ii pi in the e.r< issc and sit tel h nl 1 tic riidil hand of tho 
Kat her m li< liven, is nls** p ally, suiihtiuieinlly, cor- 
p»rully,niu\ nalurnlly . in or under the amdentes of 
the Miernnu ntal bivail and wyiic, which they rail 
the formes of bread und wynt*. - Arhftbishop Oran* 
nice, lUjincc, fnl. III. 

Corpora*, s. Old name of the corporal, or 

communion dolli. 

Her iiiauyfoUh* k.vndes of omftrtieuts; M, her 
co]je», riiriioraHiu *, ehesihles, Ac. — Male, Discourse 
On the kendo torn *. K. Ii, l». 

They fthesubdi-HeonsJ must provide watcrngainst 
mass, wiisli tin* jinlls and cmvKiivnr-cioth*.— Jhiring, 
A’j -position on the. Fifth of ttui Hebrews. 

Corporate, adj. 

1. United in a body nr community, and so 
enabled to act in legal processes an an in- 
dividual. 

Kr<uki:if; forth like a widd/yi tempest, ho overrun 
n!l .Munster and Cuiiijmigbl.Hli-faeinit and utterly 
subvert jiiK nil corporate town ft lint wi.'P*no^Nl-roiig- 
ly wrdliM — SjHitiur. Vine of State <\f J I'd and. 

The uobjes of Alliens Ihiiift »u>t at tin* time a ctts> 
porot<- H^Vudily, therefore tlie reseutmirtit of the 
coiiininiiAwns usually turned agaiiiMt particular per- 
HOIIS. — Sf’if'l; U t 

2. Gcnc/al ; United. • . 

Th^** answer in a joint and corpQterti vo^*, 

Tba 1 now they .<* at fell. '• . " 

Timm tf/thys, ii. S, 
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elusive jurtadtatlnn over them. jThe sober citi^nn* 
would nut cmliiro tlie riot, aud worse than not, of 
these pniOigate boy*. Their Insolent rorporok? spirit 
did not respect the cardinal legate.— Milman, His- 
tory ofjMtxH Christianity, b. i. cli. 11. 

Corporation. 8. 

1. Rody politic .having a common seal, ono 
head ofliccr or more, and members able, by 
their common consent, to act ns an indi- 
vidual ; university. 

Of angels we an* nut to consider only what they 
are, and do. In regard of their own being; but that 
also which eoucorheth them, as they nro link' d into 
a kind of corporation amongst themselves, mul of 
•ociety with men.- -Hooker, JSeclvstastical Polity* 
b. i. 8 4. / 

Of thi* we find some foot-stop* in our lnw, Or 

Which doth hor root from God anil nakaio toko ; 
Ten thouMiid men §ho doth together druw. 

And ofthemallono eorporanon nmke. 

Sir J. Davies, Song of the Soul. 

2. Rody in general, especially when over- 
bulky. Ludicrous. 

I sank my bucket to a level with the dredge'* 
month, an^L proceeded, in tho most gentle mannet. 
to introduce Luidin to tho purer cleiuenL. \\ hellier 
the cold element- was too much for him, or t lie sight 
of the bucket too terrific, 1 know not, hut in u 
moment ho prowled to dissolve his corporafwn. 
and at every mesh of the dredge ids fragment* war 
won escapuig,— Forbes, History of British Star - 
Jlshcs, 

Corporators. », State of Ixting embodied. 
Obsolete. 

Tlmt antiqimte, secure. 

And easy, dull conceit of curporulurc, 

Ut matter, quantity, Ac. 

Dr. H. More , Song of the Soul. 
Corporeal, adj, [Lai. corponus - having a 
b«>dy.] Clothed with a body ; not iimna- 
tcrial : (opposed to spiritual). 

The KWirtnem of thoMi circles attribute 
Though numberless, to bin omiiipotciiee, 

That to enrjHu'Cdl sulntnntrs could add 
Speed almost- spirit uul. 

• Milton. Paradise hint viii. 107. 

Having sun-eyed thr iniagy •»(* tied in lie m.id, 
we hit nut I u Mint tlifiho ehnrnctcrs liuit (;>m 1 im- 
printed upon thn lusty, us much ns a spiritual huIw 
stance could lie pictured upon ft cur pun ah Smith. 
Sinuous. 

In Dante meet unrcconmM fuho thought of or 
eared for their reconciliation?/ tlmscMrnnue coiitin- 
uictiuus, iiiunateriftl souls sutijn't to ui.-.lerial tor- 
incuts: Spirits which laid pul oil tin- mortal body, 
.’•t^iuMiUil** by the eori*n‘eul wnw.— Mil>nau 9 Uis- 
teiry of Latin Christianity, li. xiv. eh. ii. 

CorpAreaUsm. s. Corpon ul rharactrr. 

Tho Atheists pretend to prove, that then* in no 
other sulwtnncc in the world beside* the laxly iu> 
also, from the priucijiles of eoi'iionahsm itself to 
evince that there cun Is* no eorjiorrai drily after 
this manner.- t 'nd worth. True inhlu-rtiiiU System 
of the Universe, til/. (I >rd Ms.; 

CorpArealUt. s. One who maintains a cor- 
poreal, corpuscular, atomic, material, or 
mechanical (art opposed to a .s pirLvul) doc- 
trine, philosophy, or system. 

Jf llu* matters of fai l be too liotnrious Io be gain- 
said, then i.lit*M*i'«rpoi'#-.f/e«/*wii) not stick to lullrm 
n-itli a lnle aullior. that tiiey licbcve ttiei.- an* many 
thousands of spirits, imelenfan incorponMl matter, 
loo line Io Is* |K!ri*ci\cd by llu* senses ut' inen.— Hut- 
tiusill, Melauipruuu ti. p. :i: liisi. 

1 liclievuit null pir/vle the wisest corporeal ists In 
tcli us how that, which is iiniunti-roiL can •gtlicr bo 
produced out of n» a tier, or lodged in mattVr as its 
subject.— IV. Sherlock, Discourse. on l be JinMortality 
of the Son l, i. $ 2. f 

tiomo (vryorehlist* and nerluiiiies ' ..lily pro- 
tended to make ft world wiLhuul u uu*l .-Bishop 
Berkeley, Sir is , '/ 2ul». 

CorpAreally. udr. In a corporeal, matma^ 
or bodily mdiuuT. 

Tlii*. nml other phrases, an* to l»o understood, not 
corporeally, bul ; spiritually.-- llishop kichardsou. 
Choice Observations upon the UUl Tistament, |>.2T»I : 
lOfi'i. 9 

Corporeity, .v. Mutcrialily ; quality of being 
embodied; state o$ having » hotly; bodili- 
nc8s* 

k Since pbllcwophy alllrmcth, that we are middle 
g.sbsttncc* between tlie sold and the body, they 
mtwt admit of some corporeity which suppoe^h 
W^ght or gravity.' Sir T. tinacuc. 

it k tlie royiti# of divine i'Vto, that mHi ft 
ji^urc’a hurizon, (Iridiiig lx*twiri the upper nemi* 
liA-wo of immalOilAl in»)|lHs:ts mid thi* low y # 
oof^rcity.- G lnnt\Uf, Ipcpnis 
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